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With  this  number  we  commence  Ihe  4th 
volunto  of  Ihe  Railroad  Journal-*- which  we 
hope  to  make  more  interesting,  or  at  least 
more   valuable,   than  either  of  the  preced. 

I       The  subject  of  Internal   Improvements 

begins  to  attract  more  than  usual  attentiou, 

as  its  benefits  are  more  widely  extended 

and    more    dub/  appreciated.    We    hope, 

hereafter,  to  nod  more  co- laborers  with  us 

in   the   field,  and  an  increased  number  of 

pa troii 8     throughout    the    country.      The 

;    latter  we  mutt,  and  are  resolved  to   have  ; 

and,  as  an  inducement,  we  offer  those  who 

I  are  at  this  time  subscribers,  who  will  take 

i   a  complete  sett  of  the  Journal,  from  com- 

I   mencement  up  to  the  3d   instant — or  close 

*  of  the  3d  volume, — stitched  in  half  yearly 

parts,  with  Title  Page,  Index,  and  Cove 

each,  emd  a  Railroad  Map  folded  into  volume 

8d — for    six   ooLLAHTpana-to  those  who 

will  now  become  subscribers,  and  take  the 

full  sett  from  commencement  to  the  end  of 

the  current,  or  4th  volume,  wiih  the  Map 

folded  into  the  3d,  for  ten  dollars. 

We  are  induced  to  make  these  offers  by 
a  desire  to  have  it  more  generally  circulated, 
and.  to  be  able  to  render  it  more  valuable 
hsfe after  to  those  who  read  it' 


0O~  We  cau  hardly  afford  to  pay  Postage 
on  new  subscribers,  and  payments  in  ad- 
vance ;  how  much  lets,  then^mn  we  afford 
to  pay  Postage  on  orders  to  ditconlinue 
the  Journal  1  It  is  much  to  be  desired, 
therefore,  that  the  postage  on  letters  should 
be,  as  it  is,  in  numerous,  we  ma™  ay  must, 
instances,  paid  on  letters  addressed  to  us  on 
business  relating  to  the  Journal. 

(t*T  The  communication  of ,  with  its 

enclosure  came  duly  to  hand-    The  addreu 
lit  which  he  finds  fault,  and  justly  so  loo, 
far  as  it  is  connected  with   the   Railroad 
Journal,  was  distributed  without,  our  know- 
ledge, by  the  carrier,  who   made   use  of  nil 
Idress    prepared  for  another  paper,— to 
rhich  he  is  also  a  carrier,— by  altering  the 


Mkhsaoi. — We  have  rn 
ed  the  Message  of  Ihe  Governor  of  this 
State,  delivered  on  the  assembling  of  the 
Legislature.  It  is  an  able  document.  It 
does  not,  however,  take  that  decidfl  stand 
in  favor  of  the  great  works  of  Internal 
Improvement  in  contemplation,  which 
hoped  it  would. 

Nbw.York  an»  Erie  Railroad. — We 
give  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Railroad  Convention,  held 
Bath,  Steuben  county,  on  the  17th  De- 
cember. The  preamble  and  resolutive  are 
in  the  true  tpirit.  They  evince  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  advantages  of  Rail, 
roads,  as  well  as  of  .the  peculiarly  favora- 
ble position,  circumstances  of  the  route 
through  the -Southern  tier  of  counties,  and 
also,  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  which  has  done  «o  much  for 
other,  and  so  little  for  their,  section  of  the 
Stale ;  and  must,  we  would  fain  believe, 
convince  the  members  of  our  Legislature, 
as  well  as  nil  others  of  liberal  views,  that, 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  at  least,  if  not  in  tbat 
of  an  enlightened  policy,  they  are  bound 
give  it  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the 
State-   ,     


Calhoun  county,  Michigan  Territory, 
Etfcfotii,  December  10,  183*. 
To  taa  Editor  of  ihe  Railroad  Journal. 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  five  dollars  on  ae- 
Duut  of  the  Railroad  Journalva  work  with 
'hich  I  am  highly  pleased,  i|  Irad  intended 
to  have,  prepared  a  communication  for  it  in 
relation  to  a  railroad  through  this  Territory, 
but  time  has  not  permitted ;  and  1  can  now 
only  say  that  Ihe  United  States'  Engineers 
have  just  surveyed  a  route  commencing. at 
Detroit,  and  Ihence  running  nearly  west  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  on  Lake  Mi-, 
cbigan,  distance  190  miles,  mostly  through 
an  open  flowery  region,  of  great  fertility; 
and  although  ihe  country  is  very  new,  it  ia 
settling  with  great  rapidjsy.     This  road  will 

S've  a  further  spur  to  it,  and  will  extend  the 
cilities  of  transportation  to  the  Miesisiip. 
pi.  -  It  will  only  be  required  to  complete  the 
canal,  or  railroad,  trom  Chicago  to  the 
rapids  of  tho  Illinois,  when  a  continuous 
line  will  be  open  from  New-York  city  to 
St.  Louis,  bringing  tbeu  Iwo  places  with, 
in  8  or  10  days  of  each  fther. 

The  route  through  this  peninsula  just 
surveyed  ia  peculiarly  favorable,  the  great- 
est elevation  over  which  it  pawns  being 
446  feet  near  the  centre  ;  and  from  this 
point,  either  way,  the  surface  is  n  gentle  in- 
clined plane,  facing  tbe  easl  and  west,'  of 
above  90  miles  each. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  in. 
your  Journal  the  rate  of  tolls  on  the  various  . 
railroads  now  in  operation,  also  as  com- 
pared with  the  tolls  paid  on  the  canals.  It 
will  serve  to  remove  the  doubts  nud  preju- 
dices of  many  who  belie vefthat  railroads  are 
not  adapted  to  Ihe  transportation  of  heavy 
produce,  especially  when  the  distance  is 
great. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  A.  W.  „ 

The  suggestion  of  our  correspondent, 
A.  W.,is  an  important  one,  and  we  will  ask 
tbe  favor  of  those  of  our  subscribers,  who 
have  the  means  of  furnishing*  he  desired 
information,  to  rommuuionte  it  to  us  at  an 
early  date.  Parliculfl-s  relative  to  Ihe  tolls 
both  on  railroads  and  canals,  arc  desired. 


Affection.— -Real"  and  putt  ; 
quill  ah4<lejff>era.te  in  Ug  ■.<! 
of  refinement  caa  long  love  a  wife  whoaa  demon, 
■tratioss  of  atnchmf.ru  are  obtrusive  aid  itnpor- 
t'ffaau.— [M».  Hale.] 


AMEHICAW  RAimOAP  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  following  very  important  eoi 
cation  has  been  furnished  us  for  ] 
lion.  It  exhibits  the  value  of  our  « 
internal  communication  in  a  new  ai 
blear  light  than  it  has  hitherto  be< 
this  atatement  (made,  it  is' true,  onl; 
from  documents,  but  it  is  believed 
estimate  of  335  tone  to  each  lockup 
tirely  within  the  truth,)  it  will  be  pi 
that  the  amount  of  tonnage  in  1834 
Erie  Canal  alone,  which  passed  Alei 
look,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  t 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the 
New.YorUbr  1633. 

"  The  immense  and  increasing  t 
our  Erie  Canal  almost  exceeds  be. 
will  readily  account  for  the  steady  ; 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Amen 

and  cleared  from  the  Port  of  Nei 

of  1834. 

Foreign  Am 

To 

ves.el. 

Fit*    Querter,  1833,.... 

13 

li- 

ft, 1 

SIS 

111 

XSJ 

553 

110,6 

3J»,l 

Fir*!     Quarter,    1834 

43 

n,i 

Third        "           -    .... 

148 

3ftH 

1159 

371,( 

In  1834,  (in  part,). . . . 

158S 

349,; 

The  official  statement  of  the  bt 
floats  of  timber  passed  at  Alexander 
ia  not  yet  published  ;  but  to  the  first 
tember  it  was  12,551,  and  it  ia  und 
to  exceed  24,000  to  the  close  of  riav 
equal  to  a  lockage  every  12)  minui 
and  night,  during  the  season  of  nnvi 
and  only  allowing  theSnoderale  ratii 
tana  to  a  lockage  of  boat  or  float  of 
it  will  give  800,000  tons,  without  tak 
view  the  large  amount  of  trade 
wheat,  and  lumber,  between  Buff 
Alexander's  lock. 

But.  to  set  the  question  at  rest,  1 
you  with  the  Collector  of  Utica's 
statement  of  the  comparative  view 
property  passed  die  a  on  the  Erie  C 
the  years  1833  an,  I  1934.  By  this  U 
will  ascertain  that  420,000  tons  we 
tually  floated  by  Utjpa  during  the  at 
navigation,  seven  and  a  half  Months 
will  lolly  equal  the  weight  carrier 
1018  vessels,  entered  and  cleared 
Custom  House,  when  it  is  taken  int 
deration  that  mere  than  one-third  1 
in  ballast,  or  were  only  partially  loa< 
By  this  interesting  table  it  will 
oeived,  that  1,157,059  barrels  flow 
Utica.  which,  with  1,197,304  bui 
wheat,  are  equal  to*  1,425,000  ba 
flour,  equal  in  value,  delivered  at  t! 
to  seven  and  a  half  millions  ofdolli 
cotton,  we  perceive  1,331,10*2  lbs. 
Merchandize,  140,743,996  lbs.— whi 
the  other  items  in  this  statement,  n 
ceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars/ val' 
merchandize  ai  only  (300  per  ton. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  high  toi 
decreased  the  amount  of  lumber, 
larly  ship  timber,  an  important  its) 
landed  intereat  in  the  interior. 


tb  inn,  loclonve,  during  which  period  thars 
seted  at  thii  office  for  'folk,  tic.  •5S.S6B  44. 
»tb  i-.oBnmiforl834.it  wiH  be  poreeivnd  there 
uber  of  articles  tbsi  rto  not  appear  in  that  far 
ji  ii  owin*  to  there  not  having  been  «oy  ae- 
pt  of  then  articiee,  in  oooeequenoe  of  there 
I  any  heading  lor  them  on  tie  blank*  to.  Ifaat 
f  the  ii«rre»iHMercruuid»e,elxwt  4,550,(100 

counted  for,  by  article.  ■ -* '■  -  -J  —  J  - 

i,  having  a  heading  lb 

"""    .  TO  

Thomas  M.  Fianch. 

statement,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
.  Bloomfiki.d,  Esq.,  of  Utica, — who 
ten  a  very  active  part  in  promoting 
use  of  internal  improvement, — will 
ly  surprise  many  of  our  moat  ob- 
r  citizens,  who,  although  ever  ready 
it  the  favorable  influence  of  our  Canal 
i  upon  this  city,  and  especially  upon 
!  estate,  have  not,  as  we  believe,  foHy 
iated  the  importance  of  increasing 
:ilities,  by  enlarging  the  Canal  mud 
struction  of  Railroad*,  for  oommuni- 
with  the  ran  west. 
time  has  arrived,  however,  when 
ntelligent  man  must  see  and  feel  the 
ance  of  action.  The  period  has 
1,  and  the  field  is  ample.  In  the 
part  of  the  State,  a  route  fee  a 
>ad  has  recently  been  surveyed, 
has  been  found  favorable  beyond  the 
stione  of  its  warmest  friends — a  re. 
which  will,  we  understand,  be  pre- 
to  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day. 
North,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie 
a  stxamboat  commute  at  ion  with 
Srie,  if  the  determined  perseverance 
friends  and  an  enlightened  public 
prevail,  will  be  opened  at  an  early 
These  are  works  which,  when 
ly  completed,  will  do  credit  to  the 
if  New. York— in  truth,  the  Pioneer, 
t  worts  of  internal  improvement  in 
untry.  With  a  steamboat  canal  for 
Iky  products  and  heavy  articles  of 
which  will  at  the  same  time  compete 
irConadian  neighbors  on  the  North— 
lailroad  for  the  hundreds  of  thou. 
of  passengers,  and  light  freight, 
shall  compete  with  our  persevering, 
on  of  Pennsylvania,  by  being  in 
on  twelve  months  to  their  nine, — will 
to  the  city  of  New- York  an  amount 
real  trade,  the  estimate  of  which, 
t  this  enlightened  day,  would  cans* 
ho  should  venture  upon  it  to  be  con- 
I  a  fit  subject  for  a"  straight  jacket," 
natie  asylum. 

i  however  are  the  facts,  and  he  who 
o  compare  a  quarter  of  a  century 
with  the  present  day,  as  many  who 
is  con  the  present  with  the  year  1810, 
ve  abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  fthe 
as  not  told  us  ;"  and  by  way  of  ffllus- 
in  a  very  amah*  degree  the  truth  of 
edietions,  we  will  stale  a  few  facts  in 
a  to  the  increased  value  of  property. 
lilding,  a  mere  shell  of  an  old  rookery, 
icb  this  Journal  is  published,  was 
in  1816,  during  a  life,  for  »500  par 
i— it  now  rants  tor  •SOOO  •  more,  are 
mtify  feel,  than  It  is  worth,  with  fft 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


And,   ' 


j*  bf  («mi  distant  porlioM  of  die  re- 
public; and  u  a  route  for  the  *peady  and  regular 
transportation  of  the  public  mail*  ;  and  thai  a* 
such  il  merits  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Nation. 
al  Authorise*. 

Resolved,  That  the  citiiens  of  th a  southern 
tier  of  counties,  from  their  liberal  support  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  other  public  improvement*, 
from  the  construction  of  which  the*  have  tie. 
rive*  aa  advantage,  while  other  portion*  of 
the  'Stale  have  been  enriched  and  made  proa. 
V  bam  wrong  and  irreaiatible  claim*  np- 
*  ;i*laturo  for  a  jnal  share  of  ita  pat. 
I    bounty  ;    That  wa  recommend  10 

.  i  of  **id  counties,  and  the  counties 

adjacent,  (hat  immediate  measure*  be  taken  in 
each  respectively,  to  pre™  upon  the  Legislature 
their  claime  upon  the  Stale  in  the  oooatrnction  of 
the  contemplate^  Railway, 

where*!,  we  ere  advised  and  believe, 

see  the  Legislature   will  pat*    a   law, 

authorizing*  subscription  of  two  million*  of  the 
stock,  or  loan  it*  credit  to  that  amount  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Swckholdsr*  of  said  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  residue  will  be  taken  by  in- 
dwidnals  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  along 
the, lias  ot  the  proposed  road,  and  the  work 
immediately  progress  to  •  completion.  There- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  ibia  Convention  do  memorial. 
lie  the  Legislature  of  thi«  State  at  the  ensuing 
teuton,  for  the  pasaage  of  a  law  authorizing 
said  sabecription  or  loan,  aa  ahull  by  the  said 
Legislature  be  deemed  most  conducive  lo  the 
public  in  te  reu. 

-  Mr.  Oibba,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  reported  a  memorial,  a  copy  of 
which  i«  aansiad  to  these  proceedings.  Where, 
upon  it  wh  unanimously 

Besolved,  That  the  **id  memorial  be  adopted, 
aad  that  tbe  same  be  signed  by  the  member*  of 
the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  and  respectfully 
reoommend  to  the  citizen*  of  tbe  southern  tier 
el  oountie*  that  petition*  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  objects  of  this  Convention,  aa  ex. 
pressed  in  its  reeolutioos  and  memorial,  be 
imaisdistely  prepared  end  circulated  in  all  of 
the  said  eonniies  with  a  view  to  an  early  and 
efficient  application  to  the  Legislature  at  it*  en- 
Ming  session. 

Resolved,  That  William  S.  Elubbell,  William 
W.  WCajt,  and  Henry  W.  Roger*,  of  Bath,  in 
th*>  county  of  Steuben,  be  a  Central  Correspond. 
i no  Railroad  Committee. 

Resolved,   That   th*  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
i    vonlierj  be  signed  bytbe  officer*  thereof,  and  tbat 
tbe  editor*  of   the   aeveral  newspapers    in  this 
State  bo  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

The  following  is  an  account  from  the  Troy 
Bndget  of  the  Railroad  now  constructing  between 
Troy  and  Balaton. 

The  road  leaves  Troy  st  Federal  street,  by 
the  *id  of  the  bridge  which  crone*  the  Hudson 
river,  extending  from  that  street  to  Green  Island. 
The  length  of  tbe  bridge  ia  1660  feat.  It  forms 
eight  arches,  eialssive  of  e  eapuc'ioo*  draw  sec 
tioo.  The  piers,  or  abutment*,  ars  cut  stone 
froir)  Glen's  Falls,  Pougbkeepoie  and  Amater. 
dam.  Tit*  bridge  will  stand  30  feel  above  high 
water  mark.  Its  frame,  built  of  timber,  will  be 
34  feet  wide,  and  well  covered. 

From  the  bridge  lo  Waterford,  four  and  *  half 
nfibis,  the  railroad  crosses  litres  spouts  of  the 
Mohawk  river  upon  durable  bridges  erected  upon 
•tons  almtmeat*.  Pauing  directly  through  Wa. 
letfordtoa  road  follows  along  the  margin  of  the 
Hudson  to  Ueabamevitle,  eight  milee.  From 
thence  it  verge*  and  run*  westerly  twelve  miles 
ToBallstonSpa.' 

The  whole  Hue  o"  the  road  from  Trey  to  Ball. 

dad  and  nnparedfor  th*  reception  of  the'rail*.- 
Th*  greatest  ascent  in  any  on*  mile  on  the  line 
of  th*  road  is  35  feet.  On  the  first  1913  miles, 
from  Troy  to  Maehanicville,  the  average  ascent 
i*  less  than  IQ  feet  per  mile. 
The  nil*  are  to  bo  of  timber,  laid  on  cedar  Bleep. 
era,  and  covered  with  the  usual  iron. plated  rail*. 
11WM  hj*>*  been  erdered  long  since,  are  snppo- 
eedjtohe  on  shipboard  now,  and  will  doubtl*** 
be  km  early  in  the  spring.    Sash  la  the  yrw. 


pointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  oonven/ion. 
Whereupon  the  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Daven- 
port, of  Steuben,  Charles,  of  Allegany,  Smith,  of 
Chatauque,  and  Arnott,  of  Tioga,  who  reported 
tbe  following  nominations,  vis. ; 

Hon.  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  of  the  county  ofTio. 
ga.  President ; 

Hon.  Israel  Day,  of  th*  county  of  Cattaraugus, 
and  AlpheuB  Hawlcyj  Eaq.,  of  the  county  oi 
Chstanqae,  Vice  President*  ; 

Henry  W.  Rodger*)  of  Steuben,  and  Anson 
Gibbe,  of  Cattaraugus,  Secretaries  ;  who  were 
unanimously  appointed  by  the  


Thee. 


gentlemen  relative  to  the  obji  . 

called.     Communications  from  hi  a. 

bio  citiiene  residing  in  the  conn  tie,  *, 

Broome,  Chenango,  Otsego,   Dele  e, 

Sullivan,  and  New. York,  were  reai  sd 

te  the  convention  ;  from  which  it  at 

meeting*  had  been  held  in  each  re  id 

attend  thia  convention;  but  in  eoni  Us 

inclemency  of  the  season, J>*d  sta  Is, 

and  the  ehort  notice  {given,  the  di  Id 

probably  be  unable  to  attend. 

Committee*  were  then  appointed  to  prepare  re. 
solutions,  and  a  memorial  t*  the  Lngialature  ; 
which,  after  a  abort  time,  were  reported,  read, 
and  adopted.  Annexed,  wo  give  the  preamble 
and  resolution*.  The  memorial  haa  not  yet  come 
to  hand. 

Whereas,  we  contemplate  with  just  pride  and 
pleasure  the  sagacity  which  conceived,  and  the 
wiadom  and   policy  wbich    consummated,   that 


i  enjaaBriae  of 
State— th*  Erie  Canal— an  inrtefjavte  the  com- 
pletion of  which  eeaatitaied  and  continues  to 
constitute  one  of  the  brightest  sri*  in  the  his. 
lory  of  thia  State,  and  which  ha*  given  oar  coun- 
try renown,  even  beyond  the  Atlantic, — and 

Wherea*  we  deem  a  judicious  continuation  of 
that  grand  system  of  Intersil  Improvement* 
which  hsa  hitherto  been  so  snecesfully  practised, 
and  the  rich  benefit*  of  which  ar*  every  day  mora 
and  mora  aignally  developing  themselves,  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  dictate  a  of  aound  policy, 
as  well  in  regard  to  the  already  conceded  high 
reputation  of  onr  Stele  for  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prise, m  to  the  prosperity  and  permanent  in  to  rest 
of  onr  citiiens, --and 

Where**  several  rival  work*  are  now  in  con- 
templation, and  some  of  them  rspidlv  advancing 
to  completion,  leading  into  ibe  State  of  Ohio  from 
point*  on  tbe  Atlantic  aeanoard  south  of  th*  city 
of  New  York,  with  a  view  to  divert  Irom  that 
eity  the  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce  which 
it  hae  hitherto  enjoyed  with  Ibe  rich  and  rapidly 
increasing  States  and  territories  north  of  the  Ohio 

f  tbe 

State  of  New  York,  oloainithe  navigation  ofita 
canal*  daring  eo   large   a  portion  of  th*    year. 


Wherea*  we  deem  it  doe  to  tl 
the  State,  and  to  the  intor**t  of 
citizen*,  to  guard  as  for  as  may  bo,  against  those 
rival  interests,  by  using  the  means  which  we  have 
jn  *nr  power,  and  availing  ourwlvea  of  the  ad- 
vantage*  which  nature  baa  liberally  placed  with- 
in our  reach,  and  believing  *a  we  do,  that  the** 
object*  can  in  no  way  be  lo  effectually  accom- 
pliabed,  as  by  th*  construction  of  the  contem. 
plated  Railroad  from  tb*  city  of  New  York  to 
Lake  Brie,  through  lbs  southern  tier  of  counties, 
—Therefore. 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  proposed  work  commend* 
iiseff  with  peculiar  force  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Legialatnreoi  thia  Stat*,  and  should  excite  seat1 
ooa,  vigorous  and  immediate  antion— that  from 
it*  great  extent,  running  *a  il  will,  if  constructed, 
through  the  entire  State  from  ea*t  to  west,  em- 
bracing in  its  route  a  fertilo  country,  rich  in  na- 
tural resources,  a*  yet  but  partially  developed, 
and  being  strongly  identified  not  only  with  the 
prosperity  and  interests  of  the  State,  but  in  tbe 
opinion  of  this  convention,  partaking  largely  of  a 
national  character  end  importance,  a*  an  avenue 
from  Ibe  Atlantic  aea  board  to  the  water*.  State*, 
and  Territories  of  the  we*t,  arid  lo  th*  public 
land*  i  e*  a  medium  of  direct  and  rapid  oommuni. 
earieu  for  lh(  military  rMCa  and  nonitiooa  af  the 


present  accommodations  ;  yet  not  7  per 
cent,  upon  what  it  would  sell  for  at  auction 
to-morrow,  even  without  any  building  upon 
it,  for  it  would  be  worth  more  without,  tout 
with,  the  present  building,  if  it  could  be 
told,  We  might  also  refer  lo  the  lot  next 
but  one  adjoining  u*,  corner  of  William 
street,  which  doe*  not  contain  but  a  little 
over  half  aa  many  square  feet,  but  ha*  two 
fronts— which  was  Bold  in  1623  for  1 17,500, 
in  1833  for  $41,750  !  and  again,  as  we  under* 
stand,  a  few  days  since  for  956,000 ! !  What, 
we  would  ask,  has  produced  this  immense 
increase  in  tbe  value  of  property  in  thia 
city  :  Is  it  not  the  increase  of  b 
And  what,  pray,  has  tended-  to  ir 
business  to  such  an  enormous  extent?  Is 
it  not  the  increased  facilities  for  its  trans- 
action, the  improved  state  of  our  country, 
and  its  fertility  of  soil?  Admit  this, (and  who 
will  dispute  it  7)  have  we  not  as  wide  a 
field  for  enterprise,  and  twice  the  enterprise 
and  energy — arising  from  experience  7 
What  then,  we  ask,  will  be  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  this  city  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence,  should  these  two  great  works  of 
internal  improvement  receive  the  favorable 
action  of  the  present  Legislature,  and  be 
completed  at  an  early  period  ?  It  would  be 
increased  to  three  time*  its  present  value. 
Who  then,  we  ask,  are  more  interested  in 
their  success,  than  the  owners  of  real  estate 
in  the  city  of  New-  York  ?  Let  them  come 
forward,  then,  and  show  that  they  appre- 
ciate their  highly  favorable  position,  and 
are  willing  to  labor  in  the  cause. 


RiiLnoan  Co-rvEWTion  .— 

of  the  suite  of  New-York,  friendly  to  the 
ion  of  a  railway  from  tbe  city  of  New. 
York  to  Lake  Erie,  held  at  die  Court  House  in 
Bath,  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  December  17th, 
1834. 

The  convention  having  duly  assembled,  wa* 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  ot  the  county 
of  Steuben,  whereupon  Henry  M  'Corroick,  Esq., 
of  Tioga,  waa  appointed  Chairman,  and  Anson 
Gibb*.  Esq.,  of  Cattaraugus,  Secretary  pro 
tempore. 

The  roll  being  called,  it  appeared  that  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  were  in  attendance  a* 
delegates,  vis.  : 

Walter  Smith,  Alphcu*  Howtoy,  Walter  Che*. 
tar,  Iirsel  Day,  Alteon  Gibba,  James  Strstton, 
Samuel  Harvey,  Timothy  1 
Darnel   Heartwell,    Ira   Sn 
John  G.  Collins,  Alexand 
Richard   Charles,    Rt 

Church,  W.  R.  Smith,  Wi 
Ward,  John  Arnott,  Steph 
M.  M'Connack,  Sam.  Par 
Francis  Smith,  Win.  W.  7* 
gera,  Wn,  Keman,  Henrj 
Clerk,  Wm.  Woods,  David 
Mssten,  Wm.    Goff.    Ira 
Gaueevoort,  John  E.  Eva 
S.  Williams,  John  Magee, 
Henry    Swiuer.     James    Mandorson,'    George 
M-Clnre,  Wm.  J.  Neely,  Wm.  D.  Knox,  Cham, 
coy  Hoffman,  James   Baldwin,    Daniel  Grown, 
David  Ed  wards,  Stephen  Townsley,  Anson  Cook, 
Wm.  Card,  Isaac  Santeo,  Andrew  B.  Dickinson, 
Wm.   Stephens,    James    M'Bumey,    John    W. 
Whiting,  Paul  C.  Cook,  Aaron  W.  Beach,    Bath 
Wheeler,  Johnson  N.   Reynold*,   Burpee  Rice, 
Wm.  Baker,  Peter'Disbrow,  John  Dow,  Wni-H. 
Lybolt.   Matthew   M'DowelL    Andrew  G.  Chat. 
tied,  and  Theodore  Titus, 
.  On  motion. 
Resolved,   That  a  coasaitt#*_  of  fir*  bs  sp. 
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grots  of  the  work,  that  the  Directors,  the  En. 
gineer,  and  the  contractots  are  all  confident 
that  the  whole  line  will  be  completed  and  ready 
lor  the  public  accommodation  by  the  15th  day  of 
June  next. 

The  Company  have  contracted  for  two  loco* 
motive  engines,  to  be  manufactured  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  a  new  and,  it  ia  believed,  much  improv- 
ed model— a  model  or  plan,  deemed  by  the  En- 
gineer, who  has  examined  it,  superior  .to  any 
now  in  use  in  this  country  or  any  other.  Eigh- 
teen passage  cars  and  twenty  cars  for  freight 
and  baggage,  are  also  under  contract  in  this  city. 

Upon  Grs*n  island,  which,  by  the  bridge,  is 
connected  with  the  city,  a  site  has  been  selected 
and  laid  out  for  a  Jarge  business  plaoe.  It  ia  call- 
ed "  North  Troy,"  and  a  map  of  it  may  bo  seen  in 
many  public  places,  in  Troy  Albany  and  New 
York.  'We  cannot  see  why  in  may  not  populate 
most  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  become  a  flour, 
ishing  ward  or  village. 

The  capital  of  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  rail- 
road Company  is  $300,000,  and  this  sum,  it  is  be. 
tieved,  will  be  nearly  sufficient  to  complete  the 
341-3  miles  ot  the  railroad,  erect  a  bridge  across 
the  Hudson,  and  three  bridges  across  as  many 
spouts  of  the  Mohawk.  Where  has  a  railroad 
been  constructed  at  so  small  an  ex  pence  ?  The 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  about  fourteen 
miles  long  has  cost  nearlyv$900,000. 


Vicksburg  Railroad. — We  bave  been 
informed  that  about  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  in  the  town  of 
Vicksburg,  to  the  railroad  bank.  A  gentle- 
man just  from  Clinton  informs  us,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  have  been  subscribed  at 
that  place,  and  we  feel  pretty  confident  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
will  be  subscribed  in  this.  Before  the  bank 
can  go  into  operation,  the  charter  requires 
that  five  hundred  thousand  dollar*  must  be 
subscribed,  and  one  hundred  thousand  paid 
in,  so  there  is  a  very  fair  prospect  of  the 
blink's  beginning  operations  in  a  very  short 
period,  and  of  the  railroad  from  Vicksburg 
by  Clinton,  to  the  seat  of  government,  being 
at  least  commenced. 

Onr  neighbors  of  Natchez  also  are  begin, 
ning  to  see  the  importance  to  them  of  a  rail, 
road  to  the  interior  of  the  state.  They  have 
a  port  of  entry,  and  require  some  mode  of 
conveyance  for  cotton  to  their  wharves. 
Delegates  have  been  appointed  from  our 
town  to  a. railroad  convention  soon  to  con- 
vene in  Copiah  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  constructing  a 
road  from  Natchez  to  the  interior,  and  we 
have  but  little  doubt  the  work  will  be  ac- 
complished. We  are  pleased  to  see  such  a 
spirit  abroad  in  the  land. — [Jackson  Missi*- 
sippian.] 

* 

Thb  Railroad  finished. — It  affords  us 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic the  completion  of  the  Tuscumbia,  Court- 
land,  and  Decatur  railroad; 

On  Monday  last,  the  cars  passed  through 
the  whole  line  to  Decatur,  45  miles,  and 
have  since  been  actively  engaged,  both  day 
and  night,  in  the  heavy  transportation  of 
cotton,  merchandize,  &c.  The  .unusual 
activity  which  has  been  thus  imparted  to 
trade  and  business  of  every  kind,  through 
the  whole  line  of  the  road,  embracing  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  sections  of 
the  state,  cannot  but  be  highly  gratifying  to 
those  who,  by  their  public  spirit  and  untir- 
ing exertions,  have  secured  to  North  Alaba- 
ma commercial  facilities  of  audi  incalcula- 
ble value.  Our  farmers  now  haw  \\ir  menus 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  highest  prices 
for  their  cotton ;  the  great  barriers  to  a  direct 
market  are  effectually  removed. 

Thirty  odd  cats  are  now  in  operation  on 
the  road,  but  we  tindrrtOand  t'.u  iui::iber  is 
quite  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  business 
required  immediately  to  be  done*    Other 


cars  are  being  prepared  at  the  railroad 
foundry,  and  another  locomotive  has  been 
received  at  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool, 
which  is  daily  expected  at  this  place.  In  a 
few  weeks,  it  is  thought,  the  facilities  for 
transportation  will  be  so  increased,  as  to 
enable  the  company  to  render  prompt  and 
efficient  attention  to  all  the  business  which 
may  be  required  on  the  road. 

Expecting  at  a  proper  time  to  be  officially 
furnished  with  facts  and  estimates  in  regard 
to  the  cost,  profits,  fee,  of  the  road,  we 
shall  forbear  at  this  time  any  speculations 
of  our  own.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  how. 
ever,  to  remark,  that  upwards  of  25  miles 
of  the  work  have  been  made  during  the  last 

J  rear,  at  an  average  expense  of  somethjhg 
ess  than  $4,500  per  mile. — [North  Alaba- 
mian.] 

M'Adam  'Roads. — The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  J.  Loudon  M'Adam, 
Esq.,  who  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  living  towards  improving  the 
,"  ways"  of  his  country,  will,  we  hope,  be 
read  attentively,  and  practised  upon  success- 
fully, by  Americans. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 

Gentlemen, — Happening  to  mention,  in  a 
letter  to  my  friend  and  connexion,  Mr.  Lou. 
don  M'Adam,  that  I  was  about  to  construct 
a  road  for  an  approach  to  a  country  house, 
and  that  a  hint  from  him  might  be  of  use,  he 
has  very  ^bod-natu  redly  sent  me  a  reply 
which  may  be  deemed  the  result  of  his 
great  experience  on  the  subject  of  road, 
making.  There  is  so  little  apparent  resem- 
blance between  the  roads  that  are  termed 
M'Adamized  here,  and  those  of  England, 
that  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an  extract 
from  his  letter,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of 
use  to  the  public.  A  Subscriber. 

44  A  road  should  not  be  sunk  below  the 
adjacent  ground,  as  is  too  common,  but  ra- 
ther elevated  above  it,  if  possible. 

44  The  ground  upon  which  the  artificial 
road  is  to  be  placed,  called  by  us  the  bed  of 
the  road,  must  be  made  quite  dry,  and  must 
be  kept  always  dry. 

"  Tnere  are  two  sources  of  wet  which 
are  to  be  avoided — under. water,  which  oozes 
from  .the  adjacent  soil,  and  which  is  the 
most  mischievous  and  the  most  difficult  to 
be  dealt  with,  aud  rain  water,  or  that  which 
comes  fiuru  above  The  first  must  be  kept 
out  by"de  drains,  that  are  several  inches 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the  road.  They  may 
be  open  or  covered,  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  well  constructed  road  will  no 
more  admit  rain  water  than  it  will  find  its 
way  through  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  road  must  be  constructed  by  first 
shaping  the  bed  into  the  form  of  a  road, 
having  a  slope  from  the  centre  to  the  sides 
of  not  more  than  an  inch  in  a  yard.  This 
bed  is  to  be  covered  with  three  coats  of 
broken  stones;  each  coat  is  to  be  three 
inches  thick,  making  nine  inches  in  all, 
which  will  settle  to  seven  inches.  This 
covering,  laid  upon  a  clay  bed9  will  carry 
any  weight  that  could  be  brought  upon  a 
road.  Each  of  the  two  first  layers  of  stone 
must  lie  to  be  compressed  by  the  treffic,  or 
if  there  be  no  treffic,  by  a  roller,  until  it  gets 
to  be  nearly  solid,  and  yet  not  so  solid  as  to 
prevent  its  incorporation  with  the  succeed- 
ing coat  or  layer.  This  is  a  nice  point ; 
and  practice  alone  can  ensure  its  being  well 
executed. .  In  the  absence  of  this  practical 
skill,  you  must,  of  course,  make  use  of  your 
own  judgment. 

"  After  the  road  is  made,  it  must  be  close- 
ly attended  to,  until  it  is  qoite  smooth  and 
solid*  by  a  man,  or  men,  whose  business 
shall  be  to-  rake  the  stones  after  every 


wheel-track,  in  such  a  way  as  completely  to 
erase  every  sign  of  a  rut.  But  as  yours  is 
to  be  a  private  road,  I  recommend  the  use  of 
the  roller,  both  to  settle  and  smooth  the 
lower  coats,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  receive 
the  upper,  and  to  compress  the  upper  un- 
til the  passage  of  a  wheel  shall  make  no 
impression. 

"The  stones  should  be  broken  so  that 
no  piece  shall  exceed  three  ounces  in  weight, 
and  to  leave  as  many  and  as  sharp  an- 
gles as  possible.  These  angles  are  the 
means  of  rendering  a  road  solid.  Use  no 
gravel  of  any  size  or  description  unbro- 
ken. Smooth  stones  of  any  size  will  not 
become  fixed,  and  your  road  will  loosen. 
I  have  not  allowed  any  stone  above  three 
ounces  in  weight  to  be  put  on  the  Bath 
or  Bristol  roads'''  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  we  have  found  the  benefit  of  the  plan 
in  the  smoothness  and  durability  of  our 
work,  as  well  as  in  economy.  Do  not 
allow  any  one  to  persuade  you  to  try 
coals  of  stones  of  different  sizes,  as  is 
often  done.  Larger  below  and  smaller 
above  is  plausible  and  fanciful,  but  it  never 
succeeds.  The  stones  change  places,  the 
larger  getting  uppermost,  and  hy  moving 
these,  they  keep  the  road  loose,  and  admit 
the  water,  etc.  kc." 

We  learn  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  that  a 
young  .man  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Sykes 
&  Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  has  made  a  steam  en- 
gine which  weighs  seven  ounces.  It  is  so  per- 
fect, that  with  a  spirit  lamp  and  two  table  spoon* 
fulls  of  water,  it  will  go  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
strokes  a  minute,  and  will  continue  to  work  until 
almost  the  last  drop  is  expended. 

Surprising  Swiftness. 
M.  Delisle  has  observed  that  a  fly,  so 
small  as  almost  to  he  invisible,  ran  over 
a  paper  of  a.  1  most  3  inches  in  half  a  se- 
cond. It  was  so  small  that  its  feet  might 
be  reckoned  to  apply  themselvesjsucces- 
sively  upon  the  whole  space  that  it  ran 
over.  And  as  it  appeared  to  M.  Delisle 
that  they  might  be  one-fourth  of  a  line  in 
bigness,  it  made  in  the  space  of  a  line  15 
steps,  or  15  motions,  and,  consequently, 
it  made  540  in  the  space  of  3  inches. 
How  nimble  must  it  be  to  remove  one 
foot  above  500  times  in  half  a  second,  or 
more  than  1,000  times  in  one  of  the  com- 
mon pulsations  of  our  arteries! 

Proposed  Suspension  Bridge  between  iVeio- 

York  and  Brooklyn. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  4c 

Sib, — Having  occasion  to  cross  the 
East  river  every  day,  between  New-York 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Brooklyn,  I 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  many 
inconveniences  attending  the  present 
mode  of  communication  between  those 
cities,  and  have  been  led  to  consider  whe- 
ther some  less  objectionable  plan  could 
not  be  devised.  The  system  of  ferriage 
is  extremely  well  adapted  for  establish- 
ing  communications  between  places  sepa- 
rated b\  n  river,  when  the  breadth  of 
that  river  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  construct  a  bridge  over  it,  or 
when  the  intercourse  between  those  pla- 
ces is  so  small  as  to  render  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  an  unprofitable  spe-S 

*  Mr.  M'Adam  commenced  his  experiments  as  an 
amateur,  on  these  roads,  and  ho  stall  retains  the  tit* 
narinlaadrmnn  of  thssL 
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culation  ;  but  in  all  places  where  neither 
of  these  objections  obtain,  it  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  more  perfect  mode  of  com- 
munication afforded  by  permanent  bridg- 
es. My  object,  therefore,  in  now  ad- 
dressing you,  is  to  show,  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  that 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  bridge 
over  the  East  river,  between  New-York 
and  Brooklyn,  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
would  be  a  profitable  speculation  for  any 
company  to  be  engaged  in. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  preparing  a  de- 
sign for  a  bridge  in  this  particular  situ- 
ation, we  must  keep  in  view  the  necessi. 
ty  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  No  bridges 
are  so  well  adapted  to  fulfil  this  condi- 
tion as  those  on  the  suspension  princi- 
ple. For  large  spans,  they  are  also  less 
expensive.  I  would  therefore  propose 
the  erection  sf  a  Suspension  Bridge,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

Prom  the  maps  of  New- York,  I  find 
the  breadth  of  the  East  river,  opposite 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  about  3000 
feet.  This  I  would  divide  into  five  open- 
ings— the  central  one  of  500  feet,  and 
the  others  of  316  feet  each ;  these,  with 
the  thicknesses  of  the  piers,  will  make  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  Ac- 
cording to  a  chart  in  "  Blum's  Coast  Pi- 
lot," the  central  depth  of  water  is  5J  fath- 
'  oms,  or  33  feet.  The  height,  from  the 
under  side  of  the  road-way  to  the  level 
of  high  water,  I  have  taken  at  70  feet : 
this  would,  I  believe,  be  a  sufficient  height 
to  allow  nearly  all  vessels  to  pass  under 
without  lowering  their  masts,  but,  if  not, 
it  may  be  increased  to  the  necessary 
height,  without  any  other  difficulty  than 
that  of  increasing  the  expense  and  the  as. 
cent  of  the  road-way,  both  of  which  it  is 
advisable  tn  keep  down  as  much  an  is 
consistent  with  'the  free  navigation  of 
the  river.  At  the  proposed  height  of 
seventy  feet,  the  uniform  ascent  of  the 
road,  supposing  it  to  commence  on  each 
side  at  10  feet  above  high  water  level, 
would  he  but  1  in  I6|,  which  is  much 
less  than  the  rise  given  to  many  bridges. 
The  breadth  of  the  plattprm  of  tbe  road- 
way I  would  make  34  ieef,  giving  VI  feet 
on  each  side  for  a  carriage  way,  and  10 
feet  in  the  centre  for  fool  passengers. 

In  order  to  prove  tbe  practicability  of 
the  construction,  a  reference  to  what  has 
already  been  performed  in  this  branch 
of  engineering  will  suffice.  The  first 
difficulty  to  be  contended  with  is  one 
that  an  engineer  of  ordinary  practical 
•kill  will  easily  surmount-— I  refer  to  the 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  suspension 
towers.  These  must  be  done  in  coffer 
dams,  and  will  necessarily  be  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  published  accounts  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  appears  that  one.of  the  piers  of 
that  bridge  is  founded  in  a  depth  of  wa. 
ter  of  41  feet  9  inches:  this,  according 
to  the  data  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
exceeds  the  depth  of  the  East  river  by  se- 
veral feet. 

The  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the^iuspenswn  pyramids  of-  the  bridge 


erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  in  Wales, 
over  the  Menai  Straits,  at  Ynys-y-moch, 
is  570  feet  10J  inches.  The  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  suspension 
towers,  in  the  central  opening  of  our  de- 
sign, we  propose  to  be  645  feet,  purposely 
keeping  it  a  few  feet  under  mat  of  the 
Menai  bridge,  in  order  to  prove  the  prac- 
ticability of  its  construction  by  a  refer, 
ence  to  works  already  executed  :  it  being 
evident,  that  if  a  suspension  bridge  of 
580  feet  span  has  been  erected,  others  of 
less  openings  can  also  be  constructed. 

It  was  my  intention,  on  commencing 
this  article,  to  have  entered  more  fully 
into  the  details  of  construction,  and  to 
have  made  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
the  bridge ;  but,  on  further  considera- 
tion, I  wdl  defer  this  part  of  the  subject 
to  a  future  number,  (if  you.  consider  the 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy 
your  pages,)  as  perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  in  possession  of  the  cor- 
rect soundings  of  the  East  river  in  the 
situation  referred  to ;  if  so,  and  they 
will  be  good  enough  to  favor  me  with 
them,  the  estimate  will  be  made  with 
more  correctness. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch,  that  I 
have  supposed  the  bridge  to  take  its  rise 
immediately  from  each  store,  but  it  is 
evident  that  a  more  magnificent  design 
might  be  formed  were  we  to  commence 
the  rise  1000  feet  back  from  each  shore, 
by  the  formation  of  a  solid  road.way  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  the  ascent  would  then 
be  but  half  as  great,  and  less  obstruction 
would  also  be  given  to  the  shipping,  as 


then  the  greater  number  of  vessels  might 
pass  through  the  side  openings  without 
lowering  their  masts,  whereas,  in  the  pre- 
sent design,  all  the  taller  ships  must  pass 
through  the  central  opening.  This  would 
be  decidudly  the  best  plan,  and  would  be 
attended  with,  comparatively,  little  addi- 
tional expense,  as  the  span  under  the 
road- way  might  be  appropriated  for  stores; 
but  as  it  would  require  the  streets  at  each 
end  to  be  very  wide,  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  give  a  design  which  is  independ- 
ent of  this  circumstance. 

The  rapidly  increasing  intercourse  be. 
tween  New- York  and  Long  Island  will, 
probably,  soon  require  the  formation  of 
a  wide  street  leading  from  Broadway.' 
What  a  beautiful  connection  would  such 
a  bridge,  as  is  here  described,  form  be- 
tween this  supposed  new  street  and  Ful- 
ton street,  Brooklyn  !  It  would  altogeth- 
er be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  -suspen- 
sion bridges  in  the  world. 

A  design  of  a  still  more  magnificent 
character  might  also  be  formed  by  ex- 
tending the  central  opening  to  1000  feet. 
A  bridge  of  this  span  has  been  declared 
practicable  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  and 
some  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

W.  Lakf, 
Civil  Engineer  and  Architect, 
23  Nassau  street. 

December  0, 1634. 

P.  S. — A  drawing  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  accompanying  sketch  may  be 
seen  at  my  office. 


[Prom  lbs  London  Mechanic*'  Magazine.] 
Improved  Carriage-Stopper  for  Inclined 
Planet. 
Sib, — .1  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Deakin'a  remarks,  the 
value  of  which  has  induced  me  to  for- 
ward the  accompanying  sketch  of  a  stop- 
per, to  prevent  the  descent  of  carriages 
upon  inclined  planes ;  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  which  will  be,  that  several  of 
them  may  be  introduced,  if  required,  in 
the  game  train,  thereby  dividing  the  load, 
or  preventing  danger,  if  any  of  the  coup, 
ling  chains  should  break.  The  falling 
catch  (the  action  of  which  may  readily 


be  perceived)  has  a  spring  to  press  it 
upon  the  wheel,  and*;  secure  a  correct 
movement.  The  rod  behind  is  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  tbe  catch,  if  not  in 
use,  as  upon  the  levels,  which  may  be 
changed  by.  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
and  save  the  necessity  of  doing  it  by 
hand.  The  teeth  of  the  rails  would  be 
preferable,  mid  nre  designed  for  the  in- 
side, but  arc  here  shown  for  convenience 
of  delineation.  Trusting  I  have  not  tres- 
passed upon  your  limits  and  patience,  I 
remain,  sir,  your  obliged  servant,     . 

J  A  JIBS  WoODHOVSE. 

KUbum,  Oct.  81,  1834. 
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Semi.Annuql  Report  of  the  Directum  of 
the  South-Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad 
Company,  to  ike  Stockholder!,  October 
Slit,  1884,  with    Accompanying  Docu- 

The  following  Report  gives  a  favorable 
account  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
this  important  line  of  road.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  they  are  now  constructing  era. 
benkments  with  all  proper  dispatch,  where- 
ever  the  road  is  bnilt  upon  piles. 

ftBPOftT    OS    TBI     BialCTOkS. 

To  tke  Stockholderi,  A-c. 

The  Directors  of  the  South-Carolina 
Canal  and  Railroad  Company  herewith 
present  to  the  Stockholders,  a  Balance  Sheet 
of  the  Books  of  the  Company,  made  up  to 
the  31st  of  October,  1834,  by  J.  T.  Robert- 
son, Secretary. 

An  Inventory  of  the  property  of  the 
Company, in  Lands,  Buildings  and  Negroes, 
(together  with  the  number,  condition  and 
value  of  the  LocomotiTea.  Tenders,  and 
Tanks,  Passenger,  Burthen  and  other  Cars, 
Wheels,  Axles,  Springs,  Old  Materials,  and 
all  other  property  appertaining  to  the  Work- 
shops at  Charleston  and  Aiken,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  £.  K.  Dodd,  Master  of  the  Work- 
shops,) amounting  to  8227,342.70. 

A  statement,  shewing  in  detail,  the  busi- 
ness done  on  the  Road  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  ending  81st  October, 
by  which  will  be  seen  the  number  of  Pas- 
sengers conveyed,  the  amount  of  freight 
and  passage  money,  and  the  number  of 
Bales  of  Cotton  in  each  month,  by  fi. 
Ravenel,  Auditor. 

And  a  Report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Road,  and  the  general  arrangements  for 
Transportation,  Tiy  H.  Allen,  Chief  En- 
gineer and  Superintendent  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  the  General  Balance  Sheet,  the  total 
expenditure  upon  the  Road,  for  Surveys, 
Buildings,  Labor,  Material,  Machinery,  Sala- 
ries, an3  Negroes  bought -,  up  to  34 st  Oct, 
1834,  Is  shown  to  have  been  •1,336,615.09 
The  Receipts  from 

Stock  subscribed,  8900,000 
And  from  business 

done,  &c.  180,007.51 

1,060,907.51 


Leaving  the  Company  in  debt,  $275,707 .ri8 
To  which  is  to  be  added,  for  one 
month's   Salaries   and   Negro 
hire  up  to  31st  Oct.,        .  0,074.20 


Making  total  debt  on  31st  Oct., 

1834 •384,781.78 

And,  by  the  Report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  Road,  and  the  general  arrangements  for 
Transportation,  we  learn  from  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  Embankment,  that  there  are 
now  65  miles  of  Surface  Road,  of.  which  27 
miles  are  filled  up  level  to  the  Rails ;  and 
that  such  arrangements  are  made  in  the 
Transportation  Department  as  promise 
general  satisfaction. 

The  work  being  near  completion  {one 
Cotton  Depository  and  several  buildings 
being  still  wanted)  and  in  profitable  opera- 
tion, tile  debt  due  by  the  Company  should 
cense  no  anxiety,  as  a  steadily  increasing 
business  authorises  the  belief  that  it  wifl 
now  gradually  decrease,  without  hindrance 
to  reasonable  periodical  dividends.  Not- 
withstanding an  unusual  combination  of 
unfavorable  circumstances  during  the  past 
Summer,  the  interruption  of  our  intercourse 
with  New-York  by  Cholera,  its  appenrnnce 
at  Augusta,  the  existence  of  Yellow  Fever 
here,  and  the  want  of  Locomotive  power, 
all  operating  directly  nail  seriously  against 


ue,  our  grow  receipts  from  the  1st  of  May 
have  been  $83,445.42 ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  the  opinion,  that  but  for  the 
circumstances  above'  enumerated,  they 
would  have  been  810,000  more,  on  passage 
money  alone.  Tile  recurrence  of  such 
visitatauons,  we  may  never  again  witness, 
and  measures  being  ill  progress  to  secure 
Locomotive  Power,  our  holies  of  higher 
Revenue,  during  the  Summer,  for  the  future, 
are  reasonable,  and  we  trust  may  be  re- 
alised. 

Since  the  meeting  in  Mav  last,  two  im- 
provements of  value  have  been  completed, 
to  wit :  A  Stationery  Engine,  by  which  the 
labor  and  expense  of  our  Workshops  are 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  Depository,  for  the 
reception  of  up  Freight ;  die  arrangement 
of  which  facilitates  loading,  and  enables  us 
to  forward  Freight  in  the  order,  aa  to  time, 
In  which  it  is  received.  A  Cotton  Deposi- 
tory being  under  contract,  will  anon  be 
erected,  near,  that  just  described,  when  the 
building*  at  Line  Street  will  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  construction,  repairs,  and 
protection  of  Engines,  Cam,  Ace. 

Agreeably  with  a  recommendation,  an. 

? roved  at  the  last  general  meeting,  the 
,185  Shares,  then  held  by  the  Company, 
have  been  Bold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Company.  The  two 
Locomotives  then  reported  as  looked  for 
shortly,  from  Mr.  E.  Bury,  of  Liverpool, 
arrived  on  the  9th  September,  were  imme- 
diately placed  upon  the  Road,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say,  have  performed  with  great 
profit  to  the  Company  nnd  credit  to  the 
builder.  Four  Others,  ordered  from  Bug- 
land,  on  the  3d  March  last,  are  expected 
*~™  *~  arrive,  when  we  shall  have  amnlr 


tion  of  a  great 

der  for  six  Empties  was  forwarded  on  the 

4th  inst.  to  Win.  C.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  of 

Liverpool,  to  be  executed   with  despatch; 

and  arrangements  are  in  progress  here,  to 

convert  the  boilers,  and  such  Other  parts  aa 

m  Charleston, 

Uinto  Engines, 

ird,  after  much 

imr  of  opinion 

if  considerable 

rat  of  the  ma- 

ise  be  useless 

The  Locomotives  now  in  use  are  twelve 
in  number i  to  wit : 

The  Edfrfield,  by  R.  Stephenson  dr.  Co. 
of  Newcastle.  .    .■ 

The  Augusta,  by  E.  Bury,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Georgia,  do.  do. 

The  Columbia,  by  Fentoh  U  Co.  of  Leeds. 

The  E.  L.  Hitler,  by  M:  Baldwin,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Horry.'by-cootract  with  E.  L.  Miller, 
of  New-york. 

The  Aiken,  by  contract  with  E.  L.  Miller, 
of  New- York. 

The  Native,  by  Eaaon  &'  Dotterer,  of 
Charleston. 

The  Hamburg,  by  the  Weat  Point  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Edisto,  by  the  West  Point  Aesocia. 

The  Pbrenix,  rebuilt  from  our  own  Work- 

The  Constitution,  rebuilt  from  our  own 
Workshop. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  carry  all 
the  Mails  that  the  Post-Offloe  Department 
may  find  expedient  or  advantageous  to  send 
upon  the  line  of  Road,  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  from  the  first  of  Januarynext,  at  the 
rate  of  816,000  per  annum.    The  result  of 

-■*-:L be  known  befbr  the  6th.      . 

frith  lb*  notice  by  the  new*. 


papers,  of  a  public  sale  of  Town  Lota  at 
Aiken,  the  same  took  place  on  the  appoint, 
ed  day,  when  67  Lota  were  sold,  or  which 


have  yet  been  made. 

It  gives  ns  pleasure'  to  add,  that  a  rapMry 
increasing  trade,  die  efllabbshinenl  of  new 
houses  of  entertainment,  and  the  health, 
fulness  of  the  location,  promise  som.  to 
make  this  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

Of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  on 
the  Road,  some  notice  mav  be  expected. 
We  therefore  report,  that  they  have  origi- 
nated chiefly  in  the  breaking:  of  Axles  under 
the  Tenders  and  Freight  Oars,  which  ex- 
perience baa  shown  were  too  light  for  the 
burthen  Ihev  were  required  to  sustain. 
That  immediately  after  the  first  accident  to 
the  Axle  of  the  Freight  Car,  orders  were 
given  to  increase  the  ante  of  100  acts  just 
then  contracted  for,  df  which  about  40 
sets  have  subsequently  been  received ; 
and  further  to  ensure  safety,  directions  were 
given  to  lessen  the  Weight  of  each  Carload, 
to  be  ascertained  and  adjusted  by  passing 
over  scales — which  will  soon  form  a  part  of 
the  Road  at  the  Depository. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  feel  authorised 
to  congratulate  the  Stockholders  on  the 
favorable  prospects  of  the  enterprise.  A 
work  of  such  extent,  requiring  the  highest 
order  of  mechanical  experience  and  skill, 
can  no  where  be  perfected  at  once.  Oc- 
casional failures,  delays,  ahd  losses,  are  to 
be  expected.  No  Road  in  the  world  ia  ex- 
empt from  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  ours,  and  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties we  have  had  to  contend  with,  we  bo. 
lieve  that  our  success  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  Road  of  the  same  chum. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board. 
Jonif  KAvntL,  President 

BBPOBT  Or  H.  ALU*. 

To  tke  Preeident,  4}e. 

Gentleusk:  At  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  following  information,  aa  to  (he 
Road  and  Transportation  Departments,  ia 
herein  communicated,  together  with  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Dodd,  Superintendent  of 
Machinery,  aa  to  the  Department  under  bis 
charge. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that 


the  system  of  management  adopted  for  the 
at  tl     " 
i  objec 
efficient  manner.    The  details  of  that 


care  and  gradual  improvement  or  the  Road, 
continues  to  effect  those  important  objects 


system  having  already  been  fully 

nicated,  a  repetijion  is  therefore  '■ 

Within  the  last  six  months,  we  Have  been 
able  to  carry  more  effectually  into  operation 
the  views  of  the  Board,  aa  to  the  filling  up 
of  the  Road  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
embankments.  A  portion  of  the  work  of 
this  character  has  been  carried  on  in  canes 
where  the  earth  could  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained at  the  aides,  and  the  filling  ir  *-* 
effected  without  the  use  of  Embank) 
Cars,  by  small  contracts  with  individuals, 


...  Ibis  is  de- 
jndicioue  plan,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  all  similar  work  in  the 
same  way.  For  the  removal  of  work  by 
Embankment  Cars,  When  such  are  neees- 
it.  hi  necessary  that  the  force  be  etn- 
by  the  Company  under  competent 
.  .irs.    In  many  eases  it  is  expedient 

iploy  horse  power  for  transporting  the 

Cars,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  done 
with  facility,  economy,  ami  with  such 
yearly  progress  as  the  Board  may  decide 

There  are  now  65  miles  of  Road  "  Sur- 
face Construction,"  of  which  37  utiles  are 

filled  up  level  with  the  Rails.. 


ploytd  I 


ADV  OCATE  oriHMHUI.  MBBK0*— HNW. 


A  careful  examination  of  the  pilM  and' 
other  wood  work  has  been  directed  and 
made  within  the  laat  two  month* ;  which 
haa  reenlted  in  the  satisfactory  reports,  that 
apparently  almoet  the  entire  Road  exhibits 
few  signs  of  decay,  and  that  the  few  ex- 
ceptions are  where  the  timber  was  original- 
ly inferior,  er  where  the  Road  runs  within 
tL>  first  six  miles  through .  the  dry  sand 
ridges.  To  all  such  eases  close  attention  is 
paid,  and  in  filling  up  the  Road,  a  particular 
attention  is  had  to  the  relative  state  of  the 
various  parts.  It. is  especially  satisfactory 
to  know  that  where  the  Road  w  elevated,  in 
consequence  of  its  passing  over  low  grounds, 
the  piles  remain  unimpaired,  and  possess 
to  all  appearances  the  earns  strength  and 
security  that  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of 
long  trains  of  Cars  and  Engines,  heavier 
than  it  was  originally  intended  to  use. 

It  is  also  a  highly  gratifying  fact,  that  of 
the  accidents  that  have  occurred  on  the 
Road,' not  one,  to  this  day,  can  be  attributed 
to  a  failure  or  defect  in  the  Road.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  have  stated  what 
have  bean  the  sources  of  those  accidents 
that  have  occurred. 

They  have  been  found  in  three  causes. 
1st,  From  the  improper  position  in  which 
the  gates  and  crossing  rails  of  the  turnouts 
were  in,  when  [the  Engine*  or  Oars  have 
attempted  to  enter  or  lease  the  passing 
places.  Such  aro  therefore,  attributed  to  the 
neglect  or  mismanagement  of  the  attendants 
at  the  turnouts.    Our  efforts 


l  this  source  of  accidents, 
have  bean  nearly  successful,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  hereafter  of  rare  oecur- 

Another  source  of  accident  haa  been  in 
the  running  one  Engine  against  another, 
Mat,  in  soma  instances,  against  aarisBal*  that 
cross  the  mad  before  the ISngine. 

It  is  however  principally  from  the  break- 
age of  Axles  that  moat  of  the  accidents 
have  originated.  It  is  probable  that  the  uae 
of  high  Cera  and  elevated  loads  of  Cotton 
have  occasioned  the  breaking  of  the  same 
sutsd  axles  that  have  pmvwnlj,  with  the 
low  esMi  been  found  adequately  strong. 
Mm  saw  ii  s  were  taken  some  time  since,  to 
guard  agaiiist  such  breakage,  by  reducing 
the  toads  earned,  by  the  present  can,  and 
bavin*:  all  the  new  axles  made  of  larger  di- 


The  breakage  of  axles  on  our  Road  haa 
proved1  a  source-  of  greater  inconvenience 
than3  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  the 
structure  of  the  Road  baing-aueh  as  to  per- 
mit, the  broken  parts  of  wheels  or  axles, 
when  taoy  dropped,  to  become  entangled 
with  them,  by  which  means,  as  the  Engine 
continued  to  advance,  much*  of  the  Road 
may  be  deranged,  and  thus  the  evil  be  ex- 
tended to  otter  Cars.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  attendant  evil  (and  it  la  one  which  fre- 
quently may  be  greater  than  the  original 
OMiJthatlt  becomes  of  peculiar  value  mat 
the  extent  of  surface  be  increased  as  much 
aa  possible,  and  it  at  a  consideration  of  great 
weight,  not  only  that  the  Embankment 
operations  be  carried' on  at  an  earlier  day 
and  with  greater  progress  than  was  origi- 
natty  intended,  but  that  all  parts  of  th< 
Road,  which  can  be  easily  filled  up,  should 


i  possible. 

The  use  of  Engines  occasioning  a  greatei 
eight  in  one  point,  than  was  originally 
iloulsted   upon,  has    in    some   instances 


improvement  has  been  effected  in  reference 
to  the  security  of  goods  from  fire  and  wet, 


gradually 'pressed  the'  iron  platei   

wood ;  and  where  the  timber  has  been  infe- 
rior, rendered  a  new  surface  necessary. 
ThU  is  readily  done,  and  is  attended  to  by 


coming  more  adequate  to  the  demands  for 
transportation,  greater  regularity  and  cer- 
tainty is  gradually  introduced.  Manifest 
advantages  as  well  as  economy  have  been 
experienced  from  the  new  arrangements  for 
the  receipt,  loading  and  forwarding  goods 
at  the  new  Depository  in  Mary  street.  By 
means  of  them,  goods  are  loaded  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  [received,  the  cars 
are  put  in  train  and  dispatched  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  loaded,  and  the  same  or- 
der of  Cars  preserved  throughout  the  line. 
Thus  goods  will  be  delivered  at  the  place  of 
destination  in  the  consecutive  order  in 
I J  h  they  ware  received.  Similar  ar- 
rangements wilt  be  eventually  necessary  at 
the  more  important  Depositories.  Those 
for  Hamburg,  the  contracts  for  the  con. 
a  traction  of  which  were  entered  into  some 

since,  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  in 

operation,  and  it  is  believed  generally  to  the 
'  Buefrl of  the  Company, andto  the  dispatch 

having  in 

ins  in  the 
progress, 
epartment 
is  to  that 

i  Railroad 
mitted. 
Auix. 
October  31st,  1884. 

Statement  of  the  nuwiber  of  pattengert  con- 
veyed on  the  Railroad,  the  nitmoer  of  bale* 
of  cotton  brought  down  on  it,  with  the 
amount  received  from  freight  and  passage 
for  the  six  months  ending  October  31st, 


4n  the  Transportation  Department  much 


IS 


n  m 

0  01 
B  09 


Statement  showing  the  Current  Expenses 

of  the  Road  from  1st  May  to  Slat  October, 

1834. 
saaaada4«  Cm*.  «  the  earn**  obarsea 
■ssjsast  the  baaaaanj  done,  sty  in  warns, 

iepebe,*e. _ St%Ml  11 

Amount  «f  debt  das  31*  Oat, 

lBHaapuae't Vt 1*75,707  SB 

Amount  of  debt  das  la  May, 

•sparscl. M9,7I»  M 

bsrajai  af  debt  from  Imsaay  ~^~ 

to  Slit  October ellM/m  3* 

BSBM  of  MaaUaarr  and  oth- 
er property  lhown  by  eiosse 

31m  Oet,  ever  *2  tflst 
Jnay.1834 MM»> 

Conjunction  of  rood  from  In, 

to  Depot* 4,000  00 

Rahanfawnt. e\000  00 

•108,475  88 

Showing  lbs  duTerance  which  be*  also 
been  expanded  in  current  chains  against 
dwroaa 4\5r650 

Add  aeratf  of  Salaries.  P.  Bern,  Ac.  for 
Dwatb  of  Ootober, B.BsBOB 

Miking  a  total  of  oorrenl  expenses ,  197,503  67 

Exosm  of  Beceipts  over  current  waoaaaa 
Bum  W  JQj  to  31st  October,  lS3t S5.IM1  75 

Baeaiats  of  Bead  flam  1st  stay  a>  Sua  Oc" 
s*es,«M , /..„.. 


Dsuvs  nrCuutuanv.— We  freqi 


requeatly  read  in 
th  effete  nninable 


doublings  end  delays  in  the    English  Conn  of 

Chancery,  which  would  Man  to  imply  that  in 

that particular  we  are  setter  off.    The  fastis, 

however,   with  reaped  t  to  this  Stale,  that  a  ease 

in  Chancery,  heard  upon  pleading*  and  proofs, 

it  be  brans  at  to  conclusion  in  leas  than  tkh 

•  !    We   question  whether  my  Lord  Eldon 

doubted  upon  an  average  longer  than  this. 

[Pvom  Us  Hirktmer  County  Whig.] 

Tbs  Sulxoad. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  spprei- 

seis  appointed  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  lauds 

;hia  place,  which  the  lilies  sod  Schenectady 


inch  m  the  reilrosd  will  obairuci  them.  .Now 
believe  that  the  said  property  to  offered  for 
sals,  would  command  a  price  at  leset  double  that 
pat  upon  it  by  the  eppraisra ;  not  perhaps  (or  the 
ectaal  *m  of  the  piarahaeer,  but  fei  the  purpose  of 
re.sale  to  Mr.  Ward,  And  wa  are  wall  assured 
that  after  ibis  matter  ia  entirely  settled,  Mr. 
Ward,  or  any  other  person  situated  aa  he  is, 
would  gladly  psy  to  the  Railroad  Company,  ten 
thousand  dollars  far  thievery  strip  of  land. 

We  are  informed  Mr.  Ward  intends  te  osjry 
the  case  before  the  Chancellor  for  correction. 

hi  the  above  notice  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
call  in  question  the  impartiality  or  tbs  motives  of 
tbaappnitra.  The  eheiaetcrcf  these  Base  would 
Bat  with  pro. 

inaot  well  re. 


The  following  article  is  from  the  Weatebester 
Spy. 

-We  like  Pougbkoepaie— per- 
*.  been  oar  borne,  the  some  of 
i,  the  place  where  we  were  car. 
'  scolded,  flattered,  and  drub. 
But  aa  metier  about  lha 
we  said,  wa  lute  the  place, and  on  pass, 
ins  through  it  a  few  days  amce  we  were  struck 
with  the  ohenssa  which  have  taken  plaee  in  and. 
shout  the  village.  There  is  indeed  s  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  improvement  awake  which  is 
making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
localises  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance. — 
Within  a  few  years  a  great  number  of  new  and 
e  lagan  t  buildings  hsve  been  erected,  the  streets 
have  been  handsomely  paved,  the  number  of 
stores  hsve  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  put  on 
an  active,  stirring,  business- going  aspect,   which 


dtf,  s 


a  western  editor  has  remarked,  "lha  bnsioea*, 
character,  enterprise,  and  advantages  of  a  place 
may  very  accurately  be  estimated  frem  iia  news- 
papers," Poughksepsie  will  rank  high  on  the  list, 
of  flourishing  villages,  and  present  so  improve- 
ment unparalleled  in  the  oldest  settled  cosuiiee. 
It  seems  to  us  but  a  short  lime  (we  cannot  say 
exactly  how  long)  since  the  Poughkeepeie  Jour. 
nal  and  the  Dutchess  Observer,  two  small,  blue, 
luagre -looking  papera,  were  all  that  were  issued 
ia  the  village.  New  there  are  (oar  large  and 
ooftir  pouted  sheets,  soaao  of  watch,  for  the 
beamy  of  their  appearance  and  the  sole  manse  t 
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im  whiab  they  are,  conducted,  are  scarcely  eur- 
passad  by  tbsbeet  journal"  in  the  Stale. 

With  ■  laign  extant  of  rich,  fertile,  highly  eul- 
— at  it,  Poagbkeepsie  mini 
■  business ;  and  should  the 

in  cooMrnciiug   a  canal  or 

railroad  to  Stockbridge,  aa  they  contemplate,  it 
will  op  aa  new  sources  or  wealth  and  activity  a  n 
■Hra  a  new  impetus  to  (he  growth  of  the  place. 
Two  whaling  companies  with  a  capital  at  $300,. 
000  each,  hare  been  chartered,  the  stock  of 
wbioh  hai  all  been  taken  up,  and  one  of  them  is 
in  suocesssful  operation  with  three  ships  at  eaa. 
A  reservoir  to  supply  the  Til  luge  with  water  in 
eaae  of  fire  ia  alio  in  progress,  and  meanres 
an  taken  to  procure  a  charier  of  a  third  bank, 
which  it  ia  thought  will  be  obtained  without  much 

improvement*  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
Tillage  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Messrs. 
Oakly  and  Cunningham,  who  jointly  owned  the 
land,  have  laid  out  a  now  and  beautiful  street, 
and  whilst  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  aold  36 
Iota  at  auction  at  an  average  price  of  (300  each, 
beaidea  aeTeral  others  at  private  (ale.  On  these 
lute  the  purehaiera  deaign  to  build,  and  it-ie 
thought  that  this  will  ere  long  be  the  pleaeanteat 
part  of  the  Tillage.  Besides,  we  perceive  that 
the  supervisors  have  taken  meaeurea  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  elegant  Court  Houaa,  and 
an  epplicatian  will  probably  be  made  to  the  Le- 
gislature thla  winter  to  that  effect. 


BPThe 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 

Steam-Carriage  in  Belgium. 
Awtwkkp,  Sept.  28. — This  day  a  trial 
was  made  with  one  of  the  locomotive  ma- 
ohines  which  have  just  arrived  in  this 
country  from  England.  It  was  perfectly 
successful.  The  carriage  started  at  half 
put  eleven,  along  the  pared  road  from 
Antwerp  to  Brussels,  and  proceeded  as 
far  aa  Luytagen,  where  the  company 
stopped  for  twenty-five  minutes.  At  a 
quarter  to  one,  the  carriage  had  returned 
to  Antwerp,  and  was  running  round  the 
Place  de  Meir.  Notwithstanding  this 
speed,  we  observed  that,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  first  trial  on  our  roads,  the  car- 
riage was  not  allowed  to  ge  with  any 
thing  like  the  velocity  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  we  are  assured  that  in  future 
it  will  be  allowed  to  run  even  much  fast- 
er !  All  along  the  road  the  spectators, 
astonished  at  a  sight  so  new  to  them,  sa- 
luted the  steamer  with  cheers  and  accla- 
mations. This  new  carriage  does  not 
only  run  with  extraordinary  velocity,  but 
it  stops  and  turns  and  winds  about  in 
every  direction  with  astonishing  facility. 
This  was  particularly  remarked  during 
the  evolutions  on  the  Place  de  Meir, 
amidst  crowds  of  carriages,  horsemen, 
and  pedestrians.  Many  persons  had  pre- 
viously thought  that  the  steam -carriage 
would  be  the  cause  of  accidents  by  caus- 
ing alarm  to  horses-  This  objection  is 
proved  to  be  chimerical ;  it  was  purposely 
put  to  the  test  in  every  possible  manner. 
Horses  were  made  to  approach  it  in  van. 
ous  ways,  and  not  one,  at  any  time,  show, 
ed  any  symptom  of  fear.  Both  going 
from  and  returning  to  Antwerp  the  steam- 
carriage  drew  another  carriage  after  it, 
fall  of  passengers.  Mor.  Herald.}— We 
believe  the  carriage  here  alluded  to  is 
that  of  Messrs. Squire  and  Macerono. 

Anrcdetc- — An  honest  Hibernian,  upon  reading 
hie  physician's  bill,  replied  to  the  Doctor  that  be 
bad  no  objeetiM  to  paying  him  far  his  medicine, 
bat  bis  riaita  he  weald  return. 


[From  the  London 

Shifting  Paddle- Wheel. 

Sis, — I  send  you  the  accompanying 
plan  and  description  of  a  paddle  wheel 
for  insertion  in  your  Magazine.  The  in- 
tention of  it  is  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal, 
and  to  remove  entirely  the  wheel  from 
the  vessel  in  a  few  minutes.  It  has  ge- 
nerally been  admired  for  its  simplicity  ; 
but  from  my  not  having  means  to  produce 
it  on  a  large  scale,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  laying  it  before  the  public,  imagining 
thai  in  some  cases  it  will  be  conducive  to 
the  general  good. 

The  wheel  is  nearly  similar  to  the  or- 
dinary one,  with  the  exception  of  one  seg- 
ment of  the  boss  being  so  constructed  as 
to  allow  the  radii  arms  there  inserted  to 
revolve  on  circular  bolts,  as  may  be  seen 
in  4  he  upper  part  of  fig.  I  ;  and  those  re. 
volving  radii  are  connected  by  disjointed 
rims,  which  are  of  course  flexible.  Tbe 
two  upper  radii  may  be  separated  by  un. 
screwing  the  two  shackle  screws  a  a, 
which  are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
moveable  segment  of  the  wheel  tightly 
together. 

Now,  as  tha  wheel  is  represented  in  fig. 
I,  it  is  connected  and  ready  for  use ;  and 
to  remove  it  from  the  water,  the  screws  a 
a  are  eased  down,  and  the  weight  of  the 
divided  segments  is  allowed  to  come  upon 
the  tackles  c  c,  which  are  attached  to  the 
two  upper  radii,  and  the  top  of  the  paddle 
box,  through  the  two  scuttles  d.  They 
are  then  lowered  dbwn  upon  the  standing 
part  of  the  wheel,  and  lashed  thereto  with 
chains  through  the  scuttles  o  b.  The 
paddle  ia  then  caused  to  make  a  demi- 


revolution,  and  is  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  water,  assuming  the  position  of  fig.  2, 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  advantages 
which  I  think  would  be  derived  from  my 
invention. 

First,  should  a  vessel  be  running  along 
a  lee-shore,  and  an  accident  happen  to 
her  machinery,  which  renders  it  useless, 
the  paddles  could  entirely  be  taken  off  the 
vessel  in  a  few  minutes,  and  she  would  be 
placed  under  canvass  to  keep  her  off  the 
shore. 

Secondly,  should  a  steam-vcsael  be  on 
a  long  voyage  when  the  fuel  must  be 
economised,  it  would  be  easy  to  take  ad. 
vantage  of  every  favorable  breeze  ;  or  in 
running  down  a  trade  wind,  to  consume  no 
fuel  for  days  together. 

And,  thirdly,  it  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  remove  the  paddles  in  case  of  ex- 
posure to  ice,  as  in  the  Butch  or  Russian 
steam. vessels,  which  have  to  encounter 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  broken  ice 
when  the  thaw  commences.  Or  should 
a  steam-vessel  be  again  wanted  for  anoth- 
er Polar  expeditioo,  what  an  advantage  it 
would  be  to  her  to  be  capable  of  immedi- 
ately withdrawing  her  paddles,  in  case  of 
being  suddenly  surrounded  with  ice,  or 
again  quickly  applying  them  on  meeting 
with  clear  water. 

I  have  constructed  a  model  with  tbe 
flexible  rims  formed  of  crank  chain,  but 
which  I  have  been  advised  to  lay  aside  in 
favor  of  my  original  plan  of  jointed  bars. 
Trusting  it  may  be  approved  of, 

HrHBI    ClTNSINUHAH.  . 

Cold  Harbor,  Gosport. 
Sept.  15, 1634. 
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Kr  The  PostmaStib  at  Desmond,  M.  T. 
ia  particularly  desired,  after  he  haa  read  the 
Railroad  Journal,  to  put  it  again  into  an 
velope,  and  forward  it  to  the  gentleman  who 
haa  a  right  to  open  it. 

0J-"  We  again  request  those  who  deaire 
missing  numbers  of  the  Journal  to  give  us  a 
liat  of  them  when  they  forward  their  sub- 
scription for  the  4th  volume. 

(t^~  If  "  A  Reader,"  or  any  other  friend, 
will  aend  us  a  copy  of  the  letter  giving  an 
account  of  the  progressing  works  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  or  other  works  of  internal 
improvement,  we  will  publish  them  with 


To  HM>  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal. 

8ia, 

The  comparison  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
aneatie  tonnage  of  thia  port,  with  that  of  the 
Brie  canal,  furnished  by  the  collectors  of 
thia  port  and  Utica,  published  in  your  Ji 
naJ,  has  led  me  to  the  inquiry  of  the  u 
beyond  our  own  State,  to  and  from  Buffalo, 
for  the  years  1832  and  I8S3,  where  the  ain- 

5 fact  ia  presented,  that,  out  of  the  967,. 
trrels  oVflour  which  passed  Utica  in 
only  75,nfl5  barrels  came  from  beyond 
O,  (not  8  per  cent.,)  being  an  increase 
of  BOO  per  cent.,  in  one  year,  over  1882. 
The  .collector's  returns  of  this  year  for  Buf- 
falo ia  not  yet  received  ;  but  the  increase 
of  flour  for  1884,  passing  Utica,  is  180.246 
barrels,  a  large  part  of  which  may  with  pro- 
priety be  placed  to  the  increased  commerce 
wMlOIuq,  owing  to  the  completion  of  their 
caurti—  a  fame,  too,  tboly  in  its  iml 
aTANOT,  _as  we  find  by  statements  furnished 


loogresswneT Document,  No.  414,  p.  325,] 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  bread  stuns,  pro- 
visions, Asc.,  transported  on  the  Brie  cnnal, 
are  produced  by  our  own  state.  We  find, 
also,  that  the  Governor,  in  his  laat  message, 
observes  that  it  is  necessary  to  "  enlarge" 
the  Erie  canal,  as  well  as  make  double  locks, 
and  states  h>  regret  (hat  a  law  to  this  ef- 
fect did  not  pass  at  the  last  Session.  In 
this  opinion  1  cannot  agree  with  him,  as  1 
think  that  on  examination  it  will  be  disco- 
vered that  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  Erie 
canal  will  be  attended  with  more  difficulties 
than  at  firat  meet  the  eye,  with  the  certainty 
of  destroying  one  or  more  years  of  busi- 
ness, to  the  ruin  of  thousands,  and  injury 
of  thia  city,  by  directing  the  trade  into  other 
channels. 

It  is  not  ten  years  since  the  Erie  canal 
haa  been  completed,  and  in  that  short  pe- 
riod it  has  produced' its  entire  cost.  In 
three  years  more,  the  comptroller  will  be  in 
funds,  for  the  cost  of  the  Erie,  Ubamplain 
and  lateral  canals.  Under  thia  view,  and 
the  evident  incapacity  of  the  Brie  canal  to 
supply  the  want*  of  our  own  State,  an  en- 
lightened forecast  should  prompt  us  to  at 
once  commence  an  enlarged  or  steamboat 
canal,  00  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep,  around 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  from  Oswego  to  the 
Hudson,  to  serve  the  wants  of  the  growing 
"  far  Weal,"  as  it  must  be  clear  to  any 
observer,  that,  even  with  double  locks  and 
enlarging  the  Erie  canal,  it  will  only  serve 
the  purposes  of  our  own  State  for  some  10 
or  15  years,  unless  relieved  by  the  "  Ship 
Canal  project,  and  railroad  facilities  from 
Vtiea. 

So  soon  as  the  tolls  are  reduced,  as  is 
contemplated,  the  produce  of  toe  finest  for. 
eeta,  in  snip  timber,  lumber,  8tc,  and  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  throughout  the  canal, 
will  produce  a  trade  that  cannot  be  imagined, 
when,  ere  IB  years,  we  shall  have  In  this 
State  a  population  of  4,000,000,  now  esti- 
mated at  2,500,000,  of  which  above  250,000 
souls  reside  in  thia  city.  . 

The  table  1  have  alluded  to  shows  that 
ly  28,683,708  lbs.  of  the  157,357,547  lbs.  of 
merchandise,  which  passed  Utica  in  1833, 
was  destined  beyond  Buffalo ;  whilst  of 
furniture,  faruiern'  and  mechanics'  tools, 
there  passed  by  Utica  7,595,732  lbs.,  and 
beyond  Buffalo  7,588.846  lbs.,  showing  an 
increase  of  transport  of  I8»3  over  1832  of 
2,677,425  lbs.;  and  the  year  1834 shows  a 
^■-*,—    " for,lhaiyearof3',077i070 


further 


Utica  ; 


1833,  or  10,672,802  Iba.  passing 
ihowing  clearly  the  immense  cur- 
of  population  setting  to  the  "  for 
West,"  from  whom  as  yet  we  have  re- 
ceived no  returns,  and  whose  wants  from 
the  sea-board  are  yet  very  limited.    * 

The  report  of  merchandize  in  1832  from 
Buffalo  was  13,351,729  lbs.  ;  in  1833, 
28,683,708-lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  progress  in  the  same  ratio  for  several 
years,  particularly  when  am-h  crowds  of 
emigrants  are  passing  to  the  West;  and  we 
firm  that  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  by  offi- 
cial accounts,  haa  trebled  her  population  in 
4  years,  and  now  claims  admittance  into  the 

With  sorb  facta  before  the  public,  the 
merchants  and  property  holders  in  thia 
city  are  deeply  interested  in  the  contempla- 
ted project  of  an  enlarged  and  separate 
canal,  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  the  Up- 
per Lake,  and  thence  by  the  Illinois  river  to 
lew-Orleans,  by  steam,  and  should  at  an 
early  day  give  an  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments to  the  Legislature,  by  a  public  meet- 
ing to  adopt  measures  to  promote  the  object. 
J.  E.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 
Deab  Sta, — A  few  days  since  I  was  ba- 
ted by  one  of  the  managers  of  the  West- 
Point  Foundry  to  inspect  a  locomotive  en. 

just  completed  at  that  establishment, 
designed  for  the  Tuscumbia,  Courtlnnd  and 
Decatur  Railroad  ;  and  as  ita  construction  ia 
somewhat  different  from  others,  perhaps  a 
description  of  it  will  be  interesting  to  your 
readers.  It  is  raised  on  four  4)  feet  wheel*  ; 
the  hubs   are  of  cast   iron,   with  wrought 

spokes  and  tires  ;  the  outside  frame  ia 
■ely  iron,  securely  bolted;  the  inside 
rails  are  of  wrought  iron — (hitherto,  in  all 
engines  made  in  this  country,  they  have 
been  made  of  wood)  ;  all  the  working  parte 
are  of  cast  steel,  and  appear  to  have  been 
finished  with  great  care.  The  weight  of 
the  engine,  with  the  boiler,  is  ftj  tons ;  it 
will  carry  80  tons  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per 
hour  on  a  level  railroad.  The  nppfsranca 
of  the  engine  is  by  far  the  handsomest  I 


either  in  this 


i  .  and  the  managers  state  that  the. 
West-Point  Association  will  guarantee  that 
any  that  they  may  hereafter  build  ahull  bo 
equal  to  any  made  in  the  world. 

lam,  8tc.  Untay,:' 

Ne  w.Tork,  January  16, 1836. 
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[From  the  Albany  Argue.] 

ANNUAL  REPOET  OF  *feB  COMMISSIONED  OF 
THE.  CANAL  FUND. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Comminionert  of  the 
Canal  Fund,  was  presented  to  the  house  of  As. 
oesably  yesterday.  It  it  an  able  and  interesting 
document.    We  give  the  following  extract : 

Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  Fund* 

The  actual  amount  of  revenue  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  Fund, 
from  all  sources,  from  the  30th  September,  1833, 
to  the  30th  September  1834;  is  as  follows,  via : 

From  tolls,         91,313,155  84 

Vendue  duty,  169,337  04 

Salt  duty,  160,782  98 

Interest  upon  de. 
posites  of  surplus 
moneys,  117,092  00 

Interest  upon 
loan  to  Albany, 
and  upon  invest. 
menu  in  stocks,  4,082  64 

Rents  of  surplus 
waters,  5,438  50 

Sales  of  lands,  2,441  03 

Anonymous,  15  37 

Proceeds  of  sale 
of  a  canal  boat,  1940 

. — $1,772,364  80 

The  actual  amount  of  expendi- 
tures during  the  year,  has  been  as 
follows,  via  : 

For  interest  on 
canal  debt,  $278,173  26 

Repairs  of  the 
canals,  by  superin- 
tendents, 423,517  10 

Payments  on  ac- 
count of  canals,  by 
Canal  Commie, 
fkraes,  15,006  17 

Salaries  of  weigh 
masters,      assist- 
ants, fee,  4,511  25 

Printing  for  ca- 
nals, 2,646  68 

Tolls  refunded,  88  93 

Costs  of  suits  for 
penalties.  56  35 

Balances  of  col- 
lectors' accounts,  299  40 

Payment  to  pro. 
prietors  of  Albany 
basin,  3740  48 

Payment  to  Sam. 
nel  Young,  Canal 
Commissioner,  509  64 

Payment  to  canal 
appraisers,  18  00 

Salary  ef  2d  De. 
puty  Comptroller, 
canal  department,  1,650  00 

Extra  allowances,         3,135  32 

Sundry  miscel- 
laneous  payments,  3,247  29 


736,699  88 


Thus  showing  the  nett  revenue 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canal  • 
Fund,  after  paying  all  expenses,  to 


amount  to  the  sum  of 


•1,035,664  92 


The  surplus  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  30th 
September,  1833,  ss  shown  in  the 
annual  report  of  last  year,  amount- 
ed  to  the  sum  of  $2,602,694  76 

The  amount  receired  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  year  end. 
ing  30th  September,  1834,  from 
alTaonrces,  is,  1,765,147  33 


Making  a  total  sum  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Commission. 
era,  of 

This  sum  is  accounted  for  as 
follows,  vis: 

Paid  for  interest  upon 
canal  debt,  1278,173  26 

For  purchase  of  ee- 
l*4atoeks,vU: 


•4,367,842  09 


5  per  cents  1837, 

•157,732  88 
fdo  1837, 289.986  87 
5do  1845. 214,110  31 

ML 638,830  06 

To  canal  superinten. 
dents,  423,51}  10 

To  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, 15,006  17 

To  sundry  expendi- 
tures, as  detailed  in 
statement  A,  9,739  20 


1.365,265  79 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  bands 
of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  30th 
September,  1834,  applicable  to  the 
canal  debt,  of  $3,002,576  30 

Of  this  balance,  there  was  in 
deposits  and  on  loan  in  sundry 
banks,  #2,823,823  35 

Loaned  and  invest- 
ed in  stocks,  178,752  95 

$3,002,576  30 

Thus  accounting  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
surplus  funds  under  the  care  and  management  of 
the  Commissioners. 

Canal  Debt  and  Redemption  of  Stock. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  total  amount  of 
Erie  dc.  Champlain  Canal  stock,  remaining  un- 
paid on  the  30th  September,  1833,  was  stated  at 

(5,522,659  29 

Redeemed  during  the  year  end. 
ing  30th  September,  1834,  588,006  61 


Total  amount  of  Erie  dt  Cham* 
plain  Canal  stocks  unpaid  30th 
September,  18S4, 

From  this  amount  deduct  the 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners at  the  close  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  this  debt,  as  before  stated  (omit.  * 
ting  $97,153  71  of  bonds  for 
lands.) 


$4,934,652  68 


3,002,576  30 


And  there  will  remain  a  bal- 
ance of  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canal  debt,  as  yet  unprovided  for, 
of  $1,932,076  38 

It  was  elated  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  that  if  the  receipts  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years  should  equal  these  for  the  year 
embraced  in  that  report,  the  funds  accumulated 
would  be  sufficient  to  cancel  the  whole  debt  con. 
tracted  for  the  construction,  of  the  Erie  &  Cham- 
plain  Canals,  nine  years  before  the  latest  period 
fixed  by  the  State  for  the  redemption  of  the  stock. 
This  opinion  is  fully  sustained  by  the  receipts  for 
the  year  ending  30th  Sepi  ember,  1834 ;  the  sum 
applicable  to  the.  debt,  after  paying  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year,  being  more  than  a  million 
of  dollars;  and  leaving  a  balance  of  dobt  to  be 
provided  for,  of  leas  than  two  millions.  If  the 
annual  nett  revenue  from  the  canal  fund  for  the 
two  succeeding  years,  should  equal  that  of  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  September  last,  the 
means  would  be  provided  for  the  final  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Canal  Debt  on  the  30th  September, 
1836. 

The  contemplated  improvements,  of  doubling 
the  locks  from  Albany  to  Syracuse,  and  rebuild- 
ing  the  aqueduct  across  the  Genesee  river  at 
Rochester,  authorised  by  the  act,  chap.  312,  of 
the  laws  of  1834,  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
from  six  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  to  this  extent  will  diminish  the  estimated 
means  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt  within 
the  uext  two  years.  But  it  is  believed  |he  pro. 
needs  of  the  canal  revenues  will  furnish  the 
means  for  these  extraordinary  disbursements, 
and  also  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  debt  con- 
tracted for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals,  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  1837 

The  Commisioners  have  continued  to  purchase 
canal  stock  with  the  surplus  funds  in  their  hands, 
and  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1884,  have  obtained  and  cancelled  stock  is. 
sued  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Cham, 
plain  canals  to  the  amount  of  $588,006  61.  In 
1833,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  report,  the 
Commianioners  purchsssed  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $1,478,376  71 

Add  purchases  of  1834,  588,006  56 


And  it  is  shown  that  within  the 
last  two  years  the  Cosnmissioners 
have  redeemed  and  cancelled 
stock  to  the  amount  pf  $S£66M83  13 

To  obtain  this  stock  there  has 
been  paid  in  premiums  the  sum  of      138.756  91 

Total  paid  from  surplus  funds  to 
redeem  canal  stock,  within  the 
last  two  years,  $2,205,140  Of 

When  the  stock  was  issued  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  a  part  of 
it  was  mads  payable  in  1837,  and  the  residue  in 
1845.  At  the  close  of  1832,  the  surplus  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  which  were 
pledged  to  the  redemption  of  this  debt,  amount- 
ed to  something  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars.  This  sum  was  principally  loaned  to 
various  banks  in  the  State  at  an  average  interest 
of  4  1-2  per  cent.  In  this  way,  the  surplus  funds 
destined  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  ne- 
cessarily became  interwoven  with  the  business 
operations  of  the  State.  The  first  instalment  on 
the  debt,  being  $3,489,000  00,  becomes  payable 
on  the  first  day  p£  July,  1837.  The  wKhditwei 
of  this  large  aura  from  the  business  of  our  eiti. 
tens  on  a  particular  day,  it  was  apprehended  by 
the  commissioners,  as  stated  in  their  former  re- 
ports to  the  legislature,  might  prove  seeries*  in- 
convenience to  those  who  had  accommodation* 
from  the.  Banks,  aa  well  aa  to  the  banks  them* 
selves.  By  the  gradual  purchase  of  the  stock,' 
the  Commissioners  effected  the  double  object  of 
lessening  the  depositee  in  the  banks,  and  at  the* 
same  time  of  dtmmishingthe  amount  of  the  stock 
redeemable  in  1837.  Thus  far  their  exertions 
have  been  as  succesefhl  as  could  reasonably  h*> 
anticipated.  Of  the  debt  of  1837,  the  eumoX 
•1.459,982  70  has  been  paid ;  leaving  of  the  stock 
reimbursable  in  1837  the  sum  of  •2>29,O07  304 
a  sum  which  can  be  paid  in  a  single  year,  withooc 
much  inconvenience.  The  purchase  of  stock, 
however,  will  be  continued,  and  the  sum  reim- 
bursable in  1837  will  probably  be  reduced  one- 
half  in  the  year  1835  and  1896.  In  this  way  tn» 
objects  of  the  Commissioners  will  have  beenme- 
complisbed,  and  the  debt  of  1837  cancelled,  with* 
out  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  business 
operations  ol  the  State.  • 

Management  of  the  Carnal  Fund  Mmeum. 

The  nett  revenues  of  the  Erie  and  Chasapjain 
Canal  Fund  amount  to  about  one  million  of  dcV 
lars  annually  ;  and  there  is  now  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  surplus  in  the  bands  of  the  Corneals- 
sioners,  amounting  to  more  than  three  milbesmii 
of  dollars.  The  management  of  these  moneys 
waa  entrusted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ca- 
nal Fund  by  the  original  law  passed  in  i827, 
••  respecting  navigable  communications  between 
the  great  Western  and  Northern  Lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean."  .     .    -* 

[Here  follows  a  detail  of  the  arrangements  made 
for  loaning  the  surplus  moneys  from  1827  to 
1834,  at  3  1-2,  4  1-3  and  5  per  cent.j 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  surplus 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Erie  and  Cbatnptas* 
Canal  Fnnd  were  loaned  and  deposited  at  me* 
of  interest  varying  from  3  1.2  to  5  per  cent*  in 
the  following  porportions,  vis  : 


Terms  of  Deposits. 


On    Loan  at  5  per 
cent,  payable  at  60 
days'  Notice, 
do    41.2    do 
On  Deposits  at  4 1-2 
per  cent,  payable 
at  eight, 
do    31.2    do 


Amount  on 

Loan  of 

Deposits. 


Annual 
interest* 


$611,000  00 
1,204,784  38 


976,861  93 
31,177  U 


I 


$30,550  09 
54,215  29 


43,958  7$ 


2,823,823  35|  129315  26 


The  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  would  enable  them  to  com- 
mand the  money  whenever  it  should  be  required* 
to  pay  for  or  purchase  stock,  and  at  the  same  nasal 
to  realise  an  interest  upon  it,  have  bnen+iniatsjn, 
successful.    The   Commissioners  have  :**** 

upon  these  deposits  to  the  amvAtef  bttwej*}, 


*  t 


•      » 


ADyocA^i  fflt*  immiwf*  mpmvmm** 


t     awweJJy^from  1826  to  the  present 

b*J  ™,'  M*ere«t  upon  the  debt  and  the 
cabals;  they  have  drawn  about  two 
it  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
pniW^'bf  cunal  st<x*k^  and  at  the  same  time 
the4fc<baebeeti  added  to  tbe -canal  fund  more  than 
fe«r<fciui6»e4  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  from  in. 
teres*1  en  the  surplus  monies  loaned  to  and  de- 
poetiad  in  the  Banks  during  the  last  nine  year*, 

Received  for  interest  on  de 
poail*, 


1836 

«4,515  04 

do 

do 

1827 

4,987  96 

do 

do 

1828 

7,281  20 

do 

do 

1829 

7,576  30 

do 

do 

1830 

24.000  17 

do 

do 

1831 

35,710  31 

do 

do 

1832 

84,619  15 

do 

do 

1833 

122,230  74 

do 

do 

1834 

117,092  00 

•408,018  87 

The  above  sum  of  $406,018  87,  embraces  only 
the  Amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  Banks.  The 
foiaA  1m*  b***  increased  by  interest  on  other  in- 
vestments  of  the  surplaa,  to  the  amount  of  1101,- 
89ft<f?.;  making  a  total  increase  to  the  fund  from 
UWeei  oil  investment*  and  depositee  since  1826, 
°£>rw$'m4  5&  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  dur- 
iog  tro  (Same  periodjihere  has  been  collected  for 
toHeJi.and  auction '  a»d  salt  duties,  between  ele. 
rett  pftf  twelve!  millions  of  dollars,  through  the 
ap^nct  of  the  bank*,  and  of  the  numerous  col. 
leettng  agents,  without  loss  of  a  single  dollar  to 
the"9t«4;  and  the  best  evidence  is  furnished  oi 
wfeitfb  tbe*  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  great  in- 
tereatft  of  the  8ute  have  not  been  neglected 
oe'diefogarded  by  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
wi&thei  collection  and  management  of  the  Canal 
rtveaaes* 

,    t  ,  Reduction  of  Toll*. 

The  Canal  poard,  in  January  last,  made  a  re- 
duction in  the  rates  of  toll,  on  merchandize,  of 
25;  ^er  cent,  and  a  reduction  on  wheat,  flour, 
ashed 'beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  of  12 
per1  ceo ti  and  a  considerable  reduction  on  various 
other  articles. 

The  foUowing  comparative  statement  of  the 
sums  ehatged  on  -property  transported,  shows  the 
esiaat.bf  she  idiminotiov  in  lhe  rates  of  toH, 
wfthjBithe  last  two  yeart^  and  the  eavmg  which 
the se.  joodjflcatioas  secure  to  these  who  use  the 
canejs. 


1832. 


Tollon 
lbs,,  mefchaitt 

Buffalp./ 

Tot  f  on  1000 
ibe^fteu*  :en4 
provisions  Pm 
Botibt*  to  Al 

J  *   -  . 


1833. 


1834. 


•5J08  240 


2.54 


Total        *7  b?  5.10 16.17  1.10 


•4.35  6.10 


1-81  5.10 


3.26  70.100 


1.62  35.100 


489    5-100 


The  toil  on  an  ordinary  boat  load  of  30  tons  of 
mercnandiae  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  (363  miles) 
would  amount,  by  the  rates  in  1832,  to    $304  92 

Ami  by  the  rates  m  1834,  to  196  02 

G*)»  to  the  owner  of  the  property  on  a 
single  Joed,  $108  90 

Tite  toil  *n  3ft  tons  of  wheat,  flour,  or 
ptospHwevfrom  Buffalo  to  Albany,  would  . 

,>by  .the  rates  of  toll  in  1832,  to    $152  46 

Aj#,bjr  the  rates  in  1834,  to  97  41 

Uai^  to  the  owner  by  the  reduction  in 
^W*£t*u\  955  95 

^i,  *S*  **"n«  ^ntt  0Q  a  comparison  .of  the 
rates  of  toll  as  now  established,  with  the  rates  of 
lo^w^f;  ^eisoa  who  heeaJcargo  of  3G  tons  of 
produce  to  carry  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  Ri- 
ver^aje^.ctfriMba^aeargoof30tumiof  mer- 
onao4iae,  makea  a  clear  earing  by  the  reduction 
iaihe  satee/of  toil,  of  flf>3  95. 

Jpe$  estimated  that  the  reduction  in  *he 
jolp33,  applied  to  the  same  amount 
^^^       yweb  was  transported  on  the  canals 
^J^S^Wfl  Produce  a  lose  in  the  aggregate 


the  reductions  in  1834,  applied  to  the  property 
transported  in  1833,  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  more  than  $200,000. 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  upon  the  Erie 
and  Ghamprain  canals,  during  the  season  of  nav- 
igation for  each  of  the  last  four  seasons,  has 
been  as  follows : 

In  1831,  at  the  old  rates  of  toll,  $1,194,610  49 
1832  do  do       1,195,804  23 


Total  in  two  seasons  $2,390,414  72 

In  1833,  (average  reduction  of 
tolls  about  20  per  cent.;  91,422,695  22 

In  1134,  (further  average  re- 
duction  of  15  per  cent)  about  1,800,000  00 

Total  in  two  seasons  #2,722,695  22 

This  statement  shows,  that  notwithstanding  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  toll  which  is  equal  to 
35  7.8  per  cent,  within  lhe  last  two  years,  such 
has  been  the  great  increase  of  business  upon  the 
canals,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  tolls  collect, 
ed  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  navigation 
in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  exceeds  the  collec- 
tions for  1831  and  1832,  by  the  sum  of  $332,. 
280  50. 

We  condense  from  the  report  the  following 
view  of  the  results  in  relation  to  the  lateral  ca- 
nals: 

.  OewegoCanaL 
Expenditures  $33,889  84 

Received  for  telle  2..240  01 


Paid  from  general  fund  to  make  up 
deficit,  ■  12,649  83 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal* 


Expenditures 
Received  for  tolls, 

Paid  from  general  fund  to  make  up 
deficit, 

Chemung  Canal. 
Expendftares 
Received  for  tolls 

Paid  from  general  fund  to  make  op 
deficit 

Crooked  Lake  Canal. 
Expenditures 
Received  for  tolls 


20,866  17 
17,104  41 


3,761  T6 

*  .  * 

42,425  46 
1,701  9e 


$40,723  85 

21,731  49 
1,007  60 


20,723  89 
There  was  a  balance  of  17,894  07  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1833,  and  there  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasu- 
ry for  deficiencies  in  the  revenues  of  this  canal, 
tbe  sum  of  $13,829  82. 


^ 


Suspension  Bridges,  No.  I. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  JearnaL  . 

Sir,— It  has  occurred  to  me,  since  I 
sent  you  the  drawing  of  the  suspension 
bridge,  for  forming  a  connection  between 
New. York  and  Brooklyn,  that  a  short  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  principal  suspen- 
sion bridge?  now  in  existence  would  be 
interesting  to  marry  of  your  readers* 
Should  you  concur  with  me  in  this  opin- 
ion, I  will,  at  my  leisure,  furnish  you  with 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  com* 
mencing  with  the  following. 

We  are  informed  by  travellers,  that 
suspension  bridges,  formed  of  chains  of 
iron,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  China  and 
the  East  Indies  of  great  antiquity  ,*  but  as 
these  are  of  such  a  description  as  to  Or- 
nish no  practical  information  relative  to 
the  mode  of  constructing  modern  suspen- 
sion bridges,  we  shall  not  trouble  your 
readers  with  any  account  of  them  here. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Winch 
bridge,  constructed  about  the  year  1741, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  bridges  on  the 
suspension  principle  -were  to  be  found  iff 
Europe  till  tbe  19th  century.  This  bridge 
is  described  in  Hutchinson's  antiquities  of 


Durham,  printed  at  Carlisle  in  1794,  in 
the  following  words :  l/'\ \' 

"About  two  miles  above  Middleton, 
where  the  river  falls*itf  repeated  cascades, 
a  bridge,  suspended*  on  iron  chainsy  iu 
stretched  from  rock  to  rock,  over  a  chasnV 
near  60  feet*deep,  for  the  passage  of  tra- 
vellers, but  particularly  of  miners.  Tlie 
bridge  is  70  feet  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  2  feet  broad,  with  a  hand  rail  on  one 
side,  and  planked  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  traveller  experiences  all  the  tremulous 
motion  of  the  chain,  and  sees  himself  stis^. 
pended  over  a  roaring  gulf  on  an  agitated 
and  restless  gangway. 

The  first  suspension  bridge  in  this 
country  was  built  by  Mr.  Finley,  of  Pemv: 
sylvania,  in  1796,  across  Jacob's  creek, 
between  Union  Town  and  GreenburghP 
The  length  of  the  bridge  was  70  feet- 
Mr.  Pope,  in  his  treatise  on  bridge  archi- 
tecture, describes  several  others  as  having 
been  erected  by  this  gentleman.  The, 
largest  across  the  Schuylkill  is  306  feet 
long.  It  is  borne  by  two  chains,  one* on 
each  side,  the  iron  of  which  is  1 4  inch 
square.  Another  across  the  Brandy  wine 
at  Wilmington  is  145  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  is  borne  by  four  chains,  the 
iron  of  which  is  1|  inch  diameter.  In 
the  same  work  we  have  also  an  account 
of  a  chain  suspension  bridge  of  considera- 
ble strength  erected  over  the  Merrimack, 
near  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  by 
John  Templeman,  Esq.  The  span  of 
this  bridge  is  244  feet.  The  pieces  upon; 
which  the  timber  framed  work  for  sus- 
pending the  chains  is  erected  are  of 
stone,  47  feet  long  and  37  feet  high.  The 
timber  suspension  frames  are  35  feet 
high.  The  bridge  is  formed  of  10  chains, 
the  endjs  of  which  are  carried  down  into 
deep  wells  in  each  bank,  and  are  therein 
fixedjto  heavy  stones ;  each  chain  is  Mfc 
feet  long ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  suspend 
sion  frames  the  chains  are  tripled  and1 
made  with  short  links.  The  four  middle 
joists  rest  on  the  chains,  the  rest  are  susi 
pended  from  the  chains  by  rods  to  keep  * 
the  road  horizontal.  There  are  two  road- 
ways, 15  feet  in  width  each,  and  the  floe* 
is  said  to  be  so  solid  as  to  admit  of  horses, 
carriages,  &c.  to  travel  at  any  speed 
without  occasioning  any  considerable  vi- 
bration/ The  chains  are'  arranged  three 
on  each  side  and  four  in  the  middle.  The 
height  from  the  water  to  the  floor  of  the 
road-way  is  40  feet.  It  is  stated  that  the 
whole  expense  did  not  amount  to  25,000 
dollars.   % 

In  Mons.  Cordier's  Historic  de  la  Na- 
vigation Interieure,  published  in  1820,  it 
is  stated  that  40  bridges  on  Mr.  Finley's 
plan  had  been  erected,  at  that  time,  in  this: 
country.  He  mentions  one,  built  in  lBHfe 
on  the  Lehigh;  a  mile  below  Notthanif^ 
ton,  it  consists  of  two  openings  and  |wjsj 
semi-arches ;  its  whole  length  is  4T5  feetv 
The  chains  are  placed  so  as  to  divide  the 
platform  into  four  ways,  two  for  carria^etf 
in  the  middle,  and  a  foot  path  on  ea^l) 
side.  The  chains  were  made  with  iron, 
bars  l\  inch  square.  The  cost,  20,000 
dollars*  ■     •  .  ■    > 

The  attention  of  British  engineers  apx 
pears  to  have  been  first  directed  to  tM 
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subject  of  suspension  bridges  in  the  year 
1814,  when  it  was  proposed  to  substitute 
a  bridge  over  the.riveT  Mersey  in  lieu  of 
the  ferry  at  Runcorn-gap,  about  twenty 
miles  below  Liverpool.  From  the  nature 
of  the  navigation  it  was  necessary  that 
the  bridge  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
three  openings,  the  centre  one  of  1000 
feet  and  two  others  of  500  feet  each,  and 
that  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  should  not  be  less  than  60  feet. 
The  celebrated  engineer,  the  late  Mr. 
Telford,  having  been  applied  to  on  the 
subject,  proposed  the  erection  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  It  was  to  consisc  of  16 
iron  cables,  each  formed  of  36  square  half 
inch  iron  bars ;  and  of  the  segments  of 
cylinders  proper  for  forming  them  into 
one  immense  cable,  which,  including  the 
fixings  on  shore,  was  to  be  nearly  half  a 
mile  long,  and  about  4|  inches  diameter. 
When  this  bridge  was  proposed  there  ex- 
isted  very  little  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  suspension  bridges,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  proper  data  for  propor- 
tioning the  strength  of  the  various  parts, 
Mr.  Telford  instituted  a  very  valuuble 
course  of  experiments,  some  account  of 
which  I  shall  probably  give  in  a  future 
number.  This  bridge  has  .not  yet  been 
erected,  but  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  men  to  the  subject,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  as  the  origin  of 
the  great  extension  that  has  since  been 
given  to  this  mode  of  bridge  building  in 
Europe,  I  thought  this  account  of  It  here 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  W.  L. 

Dec.  15th,  1834. 

P.  S. — In  making  out  the  design  of  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  East  river,  I 
have  supposed  the  piers  for  the  suspen- 
sion towers,  &c.  to  "be  constructed  of  ma- 
sonry :  this  would  evidently  be  the  most 
durable  mode  of  construction,  but  I  could 
furnish  a  design  for  a  very  substantial 
bridge,  the  piers  and  suspension  towers 
of  which  should  be  wholly  constructed  of 
timber.  The  expense  would  thus  be  very 
greatly  reduced,  as  we  could  then  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  coffer-dams  for  the 
foundations  of  the  piers.  The  cost  of 
such  a  bridge  would  not,  probably,  much 
exceed  the  receipts  of  the  Fulton  Ferry 
company  for  one  year. 

{To  he  continued.) 

— 
[From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Present  State 
of  our  Knowledge  of  Hydraulics  as  a 
Branch  of  Engineering.  By  George 
Rbnnie,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  dec.  &c.     Part  I. 

The  Report  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part,  has  appeared  in  the  recently  published 
"  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence ;  held  at  Cambridge  in  1833."  We 
purpose  to  present  our  readers  with  the 
<vhole  of  Mr.  Rennie's  review  of  the  history 
a£  hydraulics,  as  applied  to  engineering,  in 
successive  extracts. 

The  paper  now  communicated  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  comprises  a  Report  on  the  progress 
and  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  hy- 
draulics as  a  branch  of  engineering,  with 
reference  to  the  principles  already  establish- 
4A  pn  thai  subject.  \ 

Technically  speaking,  the  term  hydraulics 


signifies  that  branch  of  the  science  of  hy- 
drodynamics which  treats  of  the  motion  of 
fluids  issuing  from  orifices  and  tubes  in  re- 
servoirs, or  moving  in  pipes,  canals,  or  ri- 
vers, oscillating  in  waves,  or  opposing  a 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  solid  bodies  at 
rest. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  if  a  hole  of 
given  dimensions  be  pierced  in  the  sides  or 
bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  constantly  full,  the 
expenditure  ought  to  be  measured  by  the 
amplitude  of  the  opening,  and  the  height  of 
the  liquid  column. 

If  we  isolate  the  column  above  the  orifice 
by  a  tube,  it  appears  evident  that  the  fluid 
will  fall  freely,  and  follow  the  laws  of  gravi- 
ty. But  experiment  proves  that  this  is  not  ex- 
actly the  ease,  on  account  of  the  resistances 
and  forces  which  act  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  destroy  part  of,  or  the  whole,  effect. 
The  developement  of  these  forces  is  so  ex- 
tremely complicated  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  auxiliary  hypothesis  or 
abbreviation  in  order  to  obtain  approximate 
results.  Hence  the  science  of  hydrodyna- 
mics is  entirely  indebted  to  experiment. 
The  fundamental  problem  of  it  is  to  deter- 
mine the  efflux  of  a  vein  of  water  or  any 
other  fluid  issuing  from  an  aperture  made 
in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  con- 
stantly full,  or  allowed  to  empty  itself.  Tor- 
ricelli  had  demonstrated  that,  abstracting 
the  resistances,  the  vefooitisB  of  fluids  is- 
suing from  very  small  orifices  followed  the 
subduplieate  ratio  of  the  pressures.  This 
law  had  been,  in  a  measure,  confused  by 
subsequent  writers,  in  consequence  of  the 
discrepancies  which  appeared  to  exist  be- 
tween the  theory  and  experiment,  until  Va- 
rignon  remarked,  that  when  water  escaped 
from  a  small  opening  made  in  the  bottom  of 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  there  appeared  to  be  very 
little,  or  scarcely  any,  sensible  motion  in  the 
particles  of  the  water ;  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  law  of  acceleration  existed, 
and  that  the  particles  which  escaped  at  eve- 
ry instant  of  time  received  their  motion 
simply  from  the  pressure  produced  by  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  column  above  the  ori- 
fice ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  motion  or  ex- 
penditure is  in  the  ratio  of  the  breadth  of 
the  orifice,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  it 
escapes ;  which  is  precisely  the  theorem  of 
Torricelli.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  in 
some  degree  vague,  because  it  supposes 
that  the  small  mass  which  escapes  from  the 
vessel  at  each  instant  of  time  acquires  its 
velocity  from  the  pressure  of  the  column 
immediately  above  the  orifice.  But  sup- 
posing, as  is  natural,  that  the  weight  of  the 
column  acts  on  the  particle  during  the  time 
it  takes  to  issue  from  the  vessel,  it  is  clear 
that  this  particle  will  receive  an  accelerated 
motion,  whose  quantity  in  a  given  time  will 
be  proportional  to  the  pressure  multiplied 
by  the  time  :  hence  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  the  column  by  the  time  of  its  is- 
suing from  the  orifice,  will  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  this  particle  by  the 
velocity  it  will  have  acquired  ;  and  as  the 
mass  is  the  product  of  the  opening  of  the 
orifice,  by  the  small  space  which  the  parti- 
cle describes  in  issuing  from  the  orifice,  it 
follows  that  the  height  of  the  column  will 
be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  acquired. 
This  theory  is  the  more  correct  the  more 
the  fluid  approaches  to  a  perfect  state  of  re- 
pose, and  the  more  the  dimensions  of  the 
vessel  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  orifice. 
By  a  contrary  mode  of  reasoning,  this  theo- 
ry became  insufficient  to  determine  the  mo- 
tions of  fluids  through  pines  of  small  dia- 
meters.   It  is  necessary,,  therefore,  to  con- 


sider all  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  fluids, 
and  examine  how  they  are  changed  and  al- 
tered by  the  figure  of  the  conduit.  But  ex- 
periment teaches  us  that  when  a  pipe  has  a 
different  direction  from  the  vertical  one,  the 
different  horizontal  sections  of  the  fluid  pre- 
serve their  parallelism,  the  sections  follow- 
ing taking  the  place  of  the  preceding,  ones, 
and  so  on ;  from  which  it  follows,  (on  ac- 
count of  the  [sensible]  incompressibility  of 
the  fluid,)  that  the  velocity  of  each horizon- 
tal section  or  plate,  taken  vertically,  ought 
to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of 
the  section.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  motion  of  a  single  section,  and  the 
problem  then  becomes  analogous  to  the  vi- 
bration of  a  compound  pendulum,  by  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  James  Bernoulli, 
the  motions  acquired  and  lost  at  each  instant 
of  time  form  an  equilibrium,  as  may  be 
supposed  to  take  mace  with  the  different 
sections  of  a  fluid  in  a  pipe,  each  section 
being  animated  with  velocities  ac  quired  and 
lost  at  every  instant  of  time. 

The  theory  of  Bernoulli  had  not  been  pro- 
posed by  him  until  long  after  the  discovery  of 
the  indirect  principle  of  vis  viva  by  Huygens. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  problem  of 
the  motions  of  fluids  issuing  ffeom  vessels, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  no  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  it  earlier.  Michelloti,  in  his 
experimental  researches,  de  Separation* 
Fluidorum  in  Corpore  Antmott ,  in  rejecting 
the  theory  of  the  Newtonian  cataract, 
(which  had  been  advanced  in  Newton's 
Mathematical  Principles,  in  the  year  1687, 
but  afterwards  corrected  in  the  year  1714,) 
supposes  the  water  to  escape  from  an  ori- 
fice in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  kept  toon- 
stantly  full,  with  a  velocity  produced  by  the 
height  of  the  superior  surface ;  and  that  if, 
immediately  above  the  lowest  plate  of  water 
escaping  from  the  orifice,  the  column  of  wa- 
ter be  frozen,  the  weight  of  the  column  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  velocity  of  the  water 
issuing  from  the  orifice ;  and  that  if  this 
solid  column  be  at  once  changed  to  its  li- 
quid state,  the  effect  will  remain  the  same. 
The  Marquis  Poleni,  in  his  work  De  Cos. 
tellis  per  qua  derivantur  Fluviorum  Aotue, 
published  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1718,  shows 
from  many  experiments,  that  if  A  be  the 
orifice,  and  H  the  height  of  the  column 
above  it,  the  quantity  of  water  which  issues 
in  a  given  time  is  represented  by  2  A  H  X 
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jTaaq'  whereas,  if  it  spouted  out  from  the 

orifice  with  a  velocity  acquired  by  falling 
from  the  height  H,  it  ought  to  be  exactly  2 
A  H,  so  that  experiment  only  gives  a  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity  promised  by 
the  theory ;  hence,  if  we  were  to  calculate 
from  these  experiments  the  velocity  that  the 
water  ought  to  have  to  furnish  the  necessary 
quantity,  we  should  find  that  it  would  hard- 
ly make  it  re-ascend  one  third  of  its  height. 
These  experiments  would  have  been  quite 
contrary  to  expectation,  had  not  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  observed  that  water  issuing  from 
an  orifice  jths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
contracted  f£  of  the  diameter  of  the  orifice, 
so  that  the  cylinder  of  water  which  actually 
issued  was  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been, 
according  to  the  theory,  in  the  ratio  of  441 
to  625 ;  and  augmenting  it  in  this  propor- 
tion, the  opening  should  have  been  2  A  H 

£???,  or  jths  of  the  quantity  which  ought 

to  have  issued  on  the  supposition  that  the 
velocity  was  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root 
of  the  height ;  from  which  it  was  inferred 
that  the  theory  was  correct,  but  that  the 
discrepancy  was  owing  to  certain  resist- 
ances, which  experiment  could  alone  de- 
termine. The  accuracy  of  the  general 
conclusion  was  affected  by  several  assiunp* 
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tions,  namely,  the  perfect  fluidity  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  mass,  which  was  neither  affect, 
ed  by  friction  nor  cohesion,  and  an  infinite. 
ly  >  small  thickness  in  the  edge  of  the  aper- 
ture. 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  his  great  work,  Hy- 
drodynamica,  sen  de    Virtbus  et  Motibus 
Fluidorum     Cotnmentaria,     published    at 
Strasburg  in  the  year  1738,  in  considering 
the  efflux  of  water  from  an  orifice  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  conceives  the  fluid  to  be 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  horizontal 
strata,  on  the.  following  suppositions,  name- 
ly, that  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  always 
preserves  its  horizontality ;  that  the  fluid 
forms  a  continuous  mass ;  that  the  veloci- 
ties vary  by  insensible  gradations,  like  those 
of  heavy  bodies ;  and  that  every  point  of  the 
same  stratum  descends  vertically  with  the 
same  velocity,  which  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  stratum ; 
that  all  sections  thus  retaining  their  paral- 
lelism  are  contiguous,  and  change  their  ve- 
locities imperceptibly;   and   that  there  is 
always  an  equality  between  the  vertical 
descent  and  ascent,  or  vis  viva :  hence  he 
arrives,  by  a  very  simple  and  elegant  pro- 
cess, to  the  equations  of  the  problem,  and 
applies  its  general  formula)  to  several  cases 
of  practical  utility.    When  the  figure  of  the 
vessel  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  continu- 
ity, or  when  sudden  and  finite  changes  take 
place  in  the  velocities  of  the  section,  there 
is  a  loss  of  vis  viva,  and  the  equations  re- 
quire to  be  modified.    John  Bernoulli  and 
Maelaupn  arrived  at^he  same  conclusions 
by  different  steps,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  cataract   or  Newton.    The  investiga- 
tions of  D'Alembert  bad  been  directed  prin- 
cipally to  the  dynamics  of  solid  bodies,  un- 
til it  occurred  to  him  to  apply  them  to  fluids  ; 
but  in  following  the  steps  of  Bernoulli  he 
discovered  a  formula  applicable  to  the  mo- 
tions of  fluids,  and  reducible  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  hydrostatics.    The  application  of 
his  theory  to  elastic  and  non-elastic  bodies, 
and  the  determination  of  the  motions  of 
fluids  in  flexible  pipes,  together  with  his 
investigations  relative  to  the  resistance  of 
pipes,  place  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  perfection  of 
the  science. 

The  celebrated  fiuler,  to  whom  every 
branch  of  science  owes  such  deep  obliga- 
tions, seems  to  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  hydrodynamics ;  and 
in  attempting  to  reduce  the  whole  of  it  to 
uniform  and  general  forroulie,  he  exhibited 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  application  of 
analytical  investigation  to  the  solution  of  a 
great  variety  of  problems  for  which  he  was 
so  famous.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin,  from  the  year  1768  to  1771,  con- 
tain numerous  papers  relative  to  fluids 
flowing  from  orifices  in  vessels,  and  through 
pipes  of  constant  or  variable  diameters. 
••  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,"  says  M. 
Prony,  "  that  Eulerhad  not  treated  of  fric- 
tion and  cohesion,  as  his  theory  of  the  linear 
motion  of  air  would  have  applied  to  the 
motions  of  fluids  through  pipes  and  con- 
duits, had  he  not  always  reasoned  on  the 
hypothesis  of  mathematical  fluidity  inde- 
pendently of  the  resistances  which  modify 

In  the  year  1765  a  very  complete  work 
was  published  at  Milan  by  Paul  Lecchi,  a 
celebrated  Milanese  engineer,  entitled  Idros. 
tmticafesaminata  ney  suoi  Principi  e  Stabi- 
lite  nelle  suoi  Regole  deUa  Mensura  delta 
Aeque  correnti,  containing  a  complete  exa- 
mination of  all  the  different  theories  which 
had  been  proposed  to  explain  the  phenome- 
na of  effluent,  water,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resistance  of  fluids.  The  author  treats  of 
fh*  velocity  and  quantity  of  water,  whether 


absolutely  or  relatively,  which  issues  from 
orifices  in  vessels  and  reservoirs,  according 
to  their  different  altitudes,  and  inquires  how 
far  the  law  applies  to  masses  of  water  flow- 
ing in  canals  and  rivers,  the  velocities  and 
quantities  of  which  he  gives  the  methods  of 
measuring.  The  extensive  and  successful 
practice  of  Lecchi  as  an  engineer  added 
much  to  the  reputation  of  his  work.* 

In  the  year  1764,  Professor  Michelotti,  of 
Turin,  undertook,  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  running  water,  issuing  ori- 
fices, and  additional  tubes  placed  at  differ- 
ent heights  in  a  tower  of  the  finest  masonry, 
twenty  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  square 
inside.    The  water   was   supplied    by    a 
channel  two  feet  in  width,  and  under  pres- 
sures of  from  five  to  twenty-two  feet.    The 
effluent  waters  were  conveyed  into  a  reser- 
voir of  ample  area,  by  canals  of  brick- work 
lined  with  stucco,  and  having  various  forms 
and  declivities  ;  and  the  experiments,  par- 
ticularly on  the  efflux  of  water  through  dif- 
ferently shaped  orifices,  and  additional  tubes 
of  different  lengths,  were  most  numerous 
and  accurate ;  and  Michelotti  was  the  first 
who  gave  representations  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  figure  of  the  fluid 
vein,  after  it  has  issued  from  the  orifice. 
His  experiments  on  the  velocities  of  rivers, 
by  means  of  the  bent  tube  of  Phot,  and  bv 
an  instrument  resembling  a  water-wheel, 
called  the  stadera  idraulica,  are  numerous 
and  interesting  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
reduction  is  complicated  with  such  various 
circumstances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  derive 
from  them  any  satisfactory  conclusions. 
But  Michelotti  is  justly  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  having  made  the  greatest  revolution  in 
the  science  by  experimental  investigation,  f 
The  example  of  Michelotti  irave  a  fresh  sti- 
mulus to  tlie  exertions  of  the  French  philo- 
sophers, to  whom,  after  the  Italians,  the 
science  owes  the  greatest  obligations.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  Abbe  Bossut,  a  most  zealous 
and  enlightened   cultivator  of  hydrodyna- 
mics, undertook,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  government,  a  most  extensive  and 
accurate  series  of  experiments,  which  *he 
published  in  the  year  1771,  and  a  mare  en- 
larged edition,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  year 
1786,  entitled  Traite  Theorique  et  Expert, 
mental  dy  Hydrodynamique.    The  first  vo- 
lume treats  of  the  general  principles  of  hy- 
drostatics and  hydraulics,  incladin^Jthe  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  non-elastic  and 
elastic  fluids  against  inflexible  and  flexible 
vessels ;  the  thickness  of  pipes  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  stagnant  fluids ;  the  rise  of  wa- 
ter in  barometera'and  pumps,  and  the  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies  : 
the  general  principles  of  the  motions  of 
fluids  through  orifices  or  different  shapes, 
and  their  friction  and  resistance  against  the 
orifices ;  the  oscillations  of  water  in  sy- 
phons; the  percussion  and  resistance  of 
fluids  against  solids ;  and  machines  moved 
by  the  action  and  re-action  of  water.    The 
second  volume  gives  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periments on  the  motions  of  water  through 
orifices  and  pipes  and  fountains ;  their  re. 
sistance  in  rectangular  or  curvilinear  chan- 
nels, and  against  solids   moving  through 
them;   and,  lastly,  of  I  he  fire— or  steam- 
engine.   In  the  course  of  these  experiments, 
he  found  that  when  the  water  flowed  through 
an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  the  contraction  of 
the  fluid  vein  diminished  the  discharge  in 
the  ratio  of  16  to  10 ;  and  when  the  fluid 
was  discharged  through  an  additional  tube, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  the  theoreti- 
cal discharge  was  diminished  only  in  the 


*  See  alM  Memoire  WrortmOoo-rtorichf,  1773, 
f  ipwimemi  Idrwliui,  17*7  and  1T71* 


ratio  of  16  to  13.  In  examining  the  effects 
of  friction,  Bossut  found  that  small  orifices 
discharged  less  water  in  proportion  than 
large  ones,  on  account  of  friction,  and  that* 
as  the  height  of  the  reservoir  augmented, 
the  fluid  vein  contracted  likewise  ;  and  by 
combining  these  two  circumstances  toge- 
ther, he  has  furnished  the  means  of  measur- 
ing with  precision  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged either  from  simple  orifices  or  addi- 
tional tubes, '  whether  the  vessels  be  con- 
stantly full,  or  be  allowed  to  empty  them- 
selves. He  endeavored  to  point  out  the  law 
by  which  the  diminution  of  expenditure 
takes  place,  according  to  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  pipe  or  the  number  of  its 
bends;  he  examined  the  effect  of  friction  in 
diminishing  the  velocity  of  a  stream  in  rect- 
angular and  curvilinear  channels ;  and 
showed  that  m  an  open  canal,  with  the  same 
height  of  reservoir,  the  same  quantity  of 
water  is  always  discharged,  whatever  be  the 
declivity  and  length ;  that  the  velocities  of 
the  waters  in  the  canal  are  not  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  declivities ;  and  that 
in  equal  declivities  and  depth  of  the  canal 
the  velocities  are  not  exactly  as  the.  quan- 
tities of  water  discharged ;  and  he  consi- 
ders the  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
velocity  and  level  of  the  waters,'  when 
two  rivers  unite,  ..and  the  manner  in  which 
they  establish  their  beds. 

His  experiments,  in  conjunction  with 
D'Alembert  and  Coudorcet,  on  the  resist* 
ance  of  fluids,  in  the  1777,  and  his  subse- 
quent application  of  them  to  all  kinds  df 
surfaces,  including  the  shock  and  resistance " 
of  water  wheels,  have  justly  entitled  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  Abbe  Bossut 
had  opened  out  a  new  career  of  experi- 
ments ;  but  the  most  difficult  and  important 
problem  remaining  to  be  solved  related  to 
rivers.  It  was  easy  to  perform  experiments 
with  water  running  through  pipes  and  con- 
duits on  a  8 mall  scale,  under  given  and  de- 
termined circumstances:  but  .when  the 
mass  or  fluid  rolled  in  channels  of  unequal 
.capacities,  and  which  were  composed  of 
every  kind  of  material,  from  the  rocks 
amongst  which  it  accumulated  to  the  gravel 
and  sand  through  which  it  forces  a  passage, 
—at  first  a  rapid  and  impetuous  torrent, 
but  latterly  holding  a  calm  and  majestic 
course, — sometimes  forming  sand-banks 
and  islands,  at  other  times  destroying  them, 
—at  all  times  capricious,  and  subject  to 
variation  in  its  force  and  direction  by  the 
slightest  obstacles, — it  appeared  impossible 
to  submit  them  to  any  general  law. 

(7*o  be  continued.)' 

It  see  rat  that  the  tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canals  and  Railroads,  are  to  be  reduced  t\otnty 
per  cent,  from  the  time  the  navigatioa  opens  in 
the  Spring. 

Public  Lands. — From  one  of  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  it  appears  that 
during  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1888, 
there  were  sold  of  the  public  lands,  3,866,- 
227,066  acres,  for  $4,972,284  84 ;  and  that 
the  amount  received  in  cash  was  $4,559,- 
221  99.  in  forfeited  land  stock  $47,230  55, 
in  military  land  scrip  $365,882  39— making 
a  total  of  $4,972,284  84,  as  above.  The 
amount  of  incidental  expenses  was  $158,- 
268  33 ;  and  the  amount  paid  into  die  Trea- 
sury, $3,967,681  55. 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1884, 
there  were  sold  2,372,931,035  acres,  for 
$2,996,596  01,  of  which  $2,821,291  78  were 
paid  in  cash,  $19,065  27  in  forfeited  land 
stock,  and  $156,288  95  in  military  land 
scrip.  Incidental  expenses,  $115,799  79. 
Paid  into  the  Treasury  daring  the  same  pe* 
ri*d»  $3,976,476  «P- 
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[From  the  New*  York  Farmer.] 

Wmat  aIid  Soil  of  Wbit  N*w-Yore. 

— We  do  not  believe  either,  theory,  or  the 

most  improved  practice,  will  bear  out  the 

writer  in  his  maxim*  at  the  conclusion  of 

live  following  extract   from    the  Genesee 

1  farmer.    From  the  experiments  that  have 

been  made  in  various  sections  of  our  primi- 

»  tive  country,  and  from  our  notions  of  scien- 

tifle  agriculture,  we  believe  many  farmers 

who  now  enjoy  good  water,  will  be  enabled 

to  raise  a%  good  wheat  as  grows  in  the 

Genesee  country. 

»  The  territory  of  New- York,  included  be- 
tween Late  Ontario  on  the  north,  Lake  Erie 
#n  the  west,  the  line  which  divides  the  wa- 
ter* ilo  wing  into  the  lake  from  those  which 

•  Mow  to  the  Susquehannah  and  Mississippi, 
en  the  south,  and  tjie  counties  of  Madison, 
Oneida  and  Oswego,  on  the  east — a  tract  of 
leonntry  about  50  miles  in  width  by  150  in 

length,  and  containing  not  far  from  8000 
equate  miles,— is  unquestionably  one  of  the 

.  wnetft  farming  countries  in  she  world,  and 

.  possesses  within  itself  more  sources  of  ag- 
ricultural wealth  than  any  portion  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  amount  of  quantity, 
and  excellence  of  quality,  of  its  wheat,  it  is 
confessedly  without  a  rival;  and  owing  to 
peculiar  causes,  unless  there  is  the  most 
«jsos*  mismanagement  in  die  treatment  of 
the  soil,  this  superiority  it  must  retain.  Lime 
asjd  gypsum,  two  of  the  substances  most  re- 
iiejd  on  for  keeping  land  in  good  heart,  or  re- 

•  storing  that  which  has  been  impoverished  by 
'bsjdtnianagementi  are  found  in  almost  every 
section  of  this  district  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities; and  m  these  two  minerals,  aided  by 
the  •other  means  within  the  reach  of  the 
husbandman,  is  found  a  resource,  which,  if 
used  with  ordinary  skill,  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der* West  New. York  for  ages,  perhaps  for 
ewer,  deserving  its  present  high  reputation 

•  of-feeing  the  granary  of  America.    In  this 
territory  wheat  is,  and  probably  will  be,  the 
great  staple ;  to  its  culture*  then,  the  atten* 
tionof  our  farmers  generally  is  directed  ; 
and  any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  pre. 
•pare  the  soil  for  this  valuable  crop,  or  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  those  peculiar  quali. 
ties*  on  which  the  excellence  of  the  wheat 
grown  is  founded,  will  receive  a  paramount 
regard.  •  That  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  capability  for  makiug  fine  flour  in  wheat 
grown  on  the  northern  or  southern  slope  of 
West  New. York,  is  so  well  known,  that  no 
proof  of  the  fact  need  be  adduced.    Expe- 
rienced millers  have  assured  ns,  that  this  j 
difference  is  equal  to  at  least  len  per  cent. 
The  wheat  kernel,  to   be  good,  must  be 
plump*  dun  skinned,  and  exhibit,  whenever 
Cat  4*  broken,  a  body  white  of  itself,  and 
Which***  converted  into  flour  by  the  slightest 
process:.    Inferior  wheat,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  hardv  dark  colored,  and  when  cut  or 
toolHjn,  appear  solid,  smooth,  and  tena- 
jfiiotta ;  such  wheat  can  never  make  the  first 
tittabty  of  flour.    It  is  only  on  lands  where 
Ufnejs  abundant,  or  where  what  is  termed 
ihtthardness  of  the  water  indicates  its  ex- 
terjsiv*.  prevalence  in  the  soil,  that  the  finest 
wheat  is  produced.    It  may  be  set  down  as 
a  maxim  in  practical  husbandry*  that  good 
water*  and  good  wheat  land,  are  incompati- 
ble with  each  other ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
countries  of  jurimitive  format  ion  are  not  by 
nature  adapted  to  wheat. 


extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller  for 
agricultural  information.  We  would  re- 
commend every  young  farmer,  in  particu- 
lar, to  travel  in  good  farming,  districts,  and 
to  keep  a  diary  of  all  he  sees  and  hears  that 
is,  or  may  be,  of  importance. 

Nov.  1, 1884. — Visited  Mr*  John  Semmes, 
of  St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  who  in- 
forms us  that  his  great  crop  of  corn  aver- 
aged upwards  of  twenty-five  barrels  the 
acre.  Respectable  judges  of  the  county 
were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
corn ;  and,  after  having  accurately  surveyed 
one  acre,  the  corn  was  gathered  and  mea- 
sured. First,  a  barrel  being  shelled  to  as- 
certain the  accuracy  of  the  barrel,  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  the  respectable  gentlemen  of 
the  county  and  of  the  adjoining  county  were 
present,  saw  the  land  measured,  saw  the 
corn  measured,  and  are  ready  at  any  time 
to  testify  the  fact,  that  the  average  acre, 
measured  in  their  presence,  amounted  to 
twenty-five  barrels  and  some  pecks  per  acre. 
This  farm  is  situated  on  the  Patuxent  river, 
fifteen  miles  below  the  "  Cool  Springs,"  or 
Charlotte  Hall,  and  adjoining  the  farm  on 
which  Cole's  Tobacco  Inspection  is — and 
the  third  from  the  Queen  Tree.  The  farm 
is  uncommonly  hilly. 

Process. — He  prepares  his  ground  by 
clover,  the  ground  laid  off  from  five  by  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet.  The  corn  then 
dropped,  three  grains  in  the  check,  followed 
by  persons  who  drop  on  the  corn,  or  even 
if  they  are  in  advance  of  the  corn  droppers, 
a  handful  of  two-thirds  slacked, ashes,  and 
one- third  plaster,  mixed  before  it  is  dropped. 
Should  the  corn  not  come  up  regularly,  he 
drops  one  or  two  seeds  more,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. He  gathers  his  seed  corn  from  the 
field  before  gathering  the  crop,  so  as  to  have 
a  choice  of  ears.  He  plants  from  the  1st  to 
the  10th  of  April,  and  ploughs  four  inches 
deep. 
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Coma— ImcmtD   Husbandst.— In    the 
National  Intelligencer  we  find  tht  following 


Early  Corn  and  Whrat. — The  follow- 

S*  ig  article  was  communicated  to  the  N.  E. 
armer  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop.  We 
wish  it  was  more  general  among  men  of  in- 
fluence to  show  their  respect  for  agricul- 
ture, by  communicating  to  periodicals  the 
results  of  their  experience  and  observation. 
Last  year,  H.  Huxley  &  Co.  81  Barclay 
street,  obtained  this  corn  from  Judge  Buel. 
Mr.  D.  F.  Ames,  of  New-Jersey,  planted  it 
after  his  neighbors  had  finished  planting 
their  white  corn.  Mr.  A.'s  ripened  first.  Mr. 
D.  S.  Mills,  of  «K)tig  Island,  planted  it  so 
late  that  other  varieties  would  not  have 
come  to  perfection.  He  had  a  good,  though 
not  a  full  crop. 

Dear  Sir — The  farmers  living  in  the  valley 
of  Connecticut  river  have,  within  a  short 
period,  greatly  extended  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  beyond  that  of  former  years ;  a  con- 
siderable proportion,  probably  the  greater 
part,  is  sown  after  corn.  We  have  suffered 
great  inconvenience,  and  sustained  some 
loss,  from  the  impracticability  of  getting  off 
our  corn  in  season  to  sow  the  ground.  Grain 
sown  very  late  is  more  liable  to  be  winter 
killed,  and  more  exposed  to  blast,  than  that 
which  is  sown  in  its  proper  time.  It  has  re- 
peatedly happened  with  me,  and  I  have  not 
been  behina  all  my  neighbors,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  through  the  wheat  sow-  ' 
ing  till  after  the  middle  of  October.  This  is  j 
quite  too  late  to  expect  a  good  crop;  The 
business  ought  to  be  completed  in  Septem- 
ber, and  if  it  could  be  done  by  the  middle  of 


that  month/ 1  think  we  should  be  more  cer- 
tain of  success. 

In  the  summer  of  1833, 1  was  converting 
with  Judge  Buel,  of  Albany,  on  this  subject, 
when  he  informed  me,  that  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  had  cultivated  a  kind  of  corn  which 
was  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  kind 
most  commonly  used,  and  that  he  thought  it 
equally  profitable  for  cultivation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  information  I  procured  my 
seed  corn  of  him  last  spring,  and  planted  ho 
other  this  season.    The  crop  has  exceeded 
my  expectations.    I  never  bad  a  better  one 
from  the  same  quantity  of  land,  and  H  cams 
to  maturity  some  time  earlier  than  Other 
fields  of  corn  in  the  vicinity.    I  think  it  Will 
prove  a  valuable  species  to  those  who  Wish 
to  sow  their  land  with  wheat.    In  ordinary 
seasons,  it  will  have  become  sufficiently 
ripe  for  harvest  by  the  middle  of  September. 
It  is  a  species  of  the  twelve-rowed  corn,  but 
the  growth  of  stalk  is  very  small,  compared 
with  the  twelve-rowed  corn  which  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  pjant — not  exceeding 
one  half  the  weight ;   of  course,  the  ex- 
haustion required  to  sustain  an  equal  num- 
ber of  stalks  is  much  less.    This  species  of 
corn  will  bear  planting  much  thicker  than 
any  other  kind  of  field  corn  which  I  have 
ever  cultivated.    I  this  year  planted  the  hills 
three  feet  apart  in  both  directions,  intending 
to  have  three  stalks  in  each  hill.    Bui  it 
mav  be  planted  three  feet  by  two  and  a  half, 
and  then  the  ground  will  not  be  more  sha- 
ded than  it  is  with  the  corn  generally  raised 
here,  when  planted  nn  squares  of  three  and 
a  half  feet.    The  ears  set  low  on  the  stalk, 

frow  to  a  good  size,  and  the  grain  is  heavy, 
think  it  is  as  valuable  for  use  as  any  other 
kind  of  this  grain ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  will  bear  planting  so  thick,  I  believe  that  I 
can  secure  a  larger  product  than  from  any 
other  that  I  have  ever  tried.  Biit  the  cir- 
cumstance that  gives  it  its  chief  excellence 
in  my  estimation,  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
I  can  gather  my  corn  in  season  for  the  sow- 
ing ofwheat.  In  the  most  unfavorable  sea- 
son, the  wheat  may  be  sown  in  September, 
ajid  in  very  favorable  seasons,  early  in  that 
month. , 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  8tc. 

Samuel  Lathrop. 
West  Springfield,  Oct.  23, 1834. 


Gypsum. — Raspail  has  decided,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  experiments,  that  "  it  is 
not  the  leaves  of  the  leguminous  plants  that 
absorb  the  gypsum  which  is  dusted  over 
them,  but  the  roots,  when  the  dew  or  rain 
has  washed  it  into  the  soil ;  and  hence  the 
advantage  which  has  been  found  of  applying 
this  powder  a  little  before  the  dew  comes 
on."  It  was  the  practice  of  John  Taylor, 
conspicuously  known  as  the  author  of  Xra- 
tor,  and  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in 
Virginia,  to  sow  his  plaster  for  tillage  crops 
before  the  last  ploughing,  that  it  might  be 
buried  in  the  soil,  where  the  roots  of  plants 
required  it.  In  applying  it  to  grass  lands, 
he  recommended,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
that  it  be  applied  early,  that  the  spring  rains 
might  convey  it  to  the  roots.  We  have,  in 
the  pamphlet  of  Judge  Peters,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  Gypsum,  another  corroboration 
of  the  correctness  of  M.  Rapsail's  conclu- 
sions. In  many  instances,  there  narrated, 
where  the  gypsum'  was  sown  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  drought,  or  late  in  the  sea- 
son, it  produced  ho  apparent  benefit  that 
year,  it  would  be  useful  if  farmers'  woiiW 
satisfy  themselves  upon  this  head,  b^  sow. 
ing  a  part  of  afield  early  and  a  part  late— a 
part  before  the  last  ploughing,  and  a  part 
upon  the  growing  crop.  So  far  as  our 
opinions  have  been  formed  from  practice, 
they  tire  in*  favor  of  soWing  on  grass  m 


.-  YTVtbi'l  a  iHUU.  ♦.• 
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April,  and  lor  tilled  crops  before  the  last 
ploughing. 

Mr.  Nutt's  System  of  Bee  Management 

[Fran  the  London  Mechanici*  Magazine.] 

Me*  Editor, — After  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Nutt's  intended  publication  of  a  Treatise 
en  the  Management  of  Bees,  I  anxiously 
waited  for  its  appearance,  and  became 
possessed  of  a  copy.     After  reading  it 
through  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  inquir- 
ing the  cause  of  the  opposition  he  stated 
he*  had  met  with,  and  offering  my  servi- 
ces gratuitously  to  introduce  his  system 
in  the  West  of  England.     This  'letter 
Mr*  Nutt  (in  an  answer  to  a  letter  sent 
subsequently  to  his  agent   in   London,) 
says  he  never  received,  and  as  the  dead 
totter  office  has  not  returned  it,  the  infer, 
ence  is,  that  it  must  have  been  improper- 
ly intercepted  by  some  one — by  one  of 
those,  perhaps,  whom  Mr.  Nutt  classes  as 
his  very  "  particular  friends."    Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  misunderstanding  between 
us  has  been  the  consequence,  and  our 
correspondence  has  ceased.     I  shall  say 
little  now,  either  of  Mr.  Nutt  as  an  au- 
thor/ or  of  his  friends  who  defend  him. 
My  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  simply 
testate  a  few  facts  favorable  to  Mr.  Nutt's 
system,  which  hare  come  within  my  own 
experience,  and  which  seem  to  me   to 
invalidate  the  principal  objections  brought 
Against  it  by  your  anonymous  correspond* 
eat  J.  P.  T.     Nor  should  I  have  conde- 
scended to  answer  a  person  who  seems 
afraid  to  be  known  in  his  attacks  on  an 
inoffensive  individual,  were  it  not  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Mechanics9  Magazine  has 
m  a  manner  identified  himsellwith  J.  P. 
T.,  by  the  note  which  he  has  subjoined  to 
one  of  his  communications.* 
,   First,  then,  as  to  "  swarming  from  ne- 
cessity or  choice."     I  have  two  sets  of 
'collateral  boxes,  one  stocked  oh  the  24th, 
the  other  on  the  28th  of  May  last.     The 
bees  have  filled  the  first  with  combs  and 
hoaey  entirely.     One  side  box  is  full  ef 
eombs,  and  partly  full  of  honey.     The 
bell-glass  is  about  one  third  full  of  combs, 
and  partly  supplied  by  honey  also ;  my 
bell-glasses  will  contain  twice  as  much  as 
the  largest  I  have  seen  from  |Mr.  Nntt. 
From  this*  it   must  be  evident  that  my 
oees  must  have  swarmed    "  from  neces- 
sity," had  I  not  prevented  this  by  the 
^sW'  recommended  by  Mr.  Nutt,  or 
something  else  tantamount  to  it.     That 
they  <Jid  not  choose  to  swarm  is  evident 
jgom,  the  work  they  performed  after  an 
enlargement    was  granted   them.  .  The 
s**atvnbin  the  second  set  of  boxes  has 
Wed  the  centre  box  and  the  glass  just 
ttfc  same  as  the  .other  ;  added  to  which, 
eaeh^twarm  has  partly  filled  another  box, 
atad  men  returned  to  the  colony.    (See 
hereafter.) 

Mr*  Nutt's  glass  on  the  centre  box  is 

*  Ifotao;  wemlysofar  tided  with  our  comapond- 
•tfe,  ei  to  tar  that  ha  rtrictttteshsd  led  <m  to  think  lev 
ftferaUy  of  Mr.  Nutt'a  iratau  and  hi*  book  than  we 
obfimfiy  did,  and  that  thaw  ehargea  had  not  been 
sjataa  they  might  and  oujht  to  bate  been,  if  «*/<*»<*. 
"*    vtwoother  eonespondentt  who  undertook 

iBtt  iSSbeiile.  if  anybody  cu?  toviiS 
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not  an  abandonment  of  "his  so  much 
lauded  ventilating  system,"  that  glass  be- 
ingitoelf also  ventilated. 

The  comparing  Mr.  Nutt's  prevention 
of  swarming  to  a  farmer  preventing  his 
ewes  having  lambs  is  not  good  reasoning. 
If  a  farmer  could  make  his  ewes  to  pro- 
duce mutton  and  wool  without  the  butch- 
er's knife,  then  the  cases  would  be  paral- 
lei ;  but  Mr.  Nutt's  plan  is  to  get  the 
honey  without  killing  the  bees.  The 
moment  the  bees  become  too  numerous 
for  the  box  where  they  are  first  located, 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  another  box 
that  is  empty  ;  the  full  one  has  its  con- 
tents removed,  and  again  is  replaced  on 
the  stool  until  wanted,  and  so  on.  How, 
then,  can  the  comparison  be  borne  out  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Huish  means 
by  his  bees  being  "  very  lively,"  when 
the  thermometer  tell  20°  below  freezing. 
My  bees  are  never  very  active  when  the 
thermometer  is  20°  above  freezing.  I 
would  also  add,  that  I  attribute  my  suc- 
cess in  keeping  bees,  when  many  of  my 
neighbors  lose  them,  to  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  mine  being  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  sun  during  winter ;  in  fact,  my 
hives  are  for  weeks,  and  even  months  to- 
gether, as  still  as  if  no  bees  were  in  them. 

In  reference  to  moving  bees,  we  pay 
no  attention  to  it  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  we  move  them  to  suit  our  conve- 
nience, as  in  changing  of  residences, 
selling  or  exchanging  hives,  putting  them 
out  on  the  half,  and  so  on — never  suppos- 
ing but  what  bees  can  find  their  way  back 
to  any  plate  from  whence  they  have  once 
started ;  we  always,  when  we  do  remove 
them,  do  so  after  they  are  quietly  housed 
at  night.  • 

Your  correspondent  says,  "Mr.  Nutt 
has  so  mystified  the  description  of  his 
hive  that  no  person  in  tbo  world  can  un- 
derstand it."  Now  mark  this,  sir:  my 
boxes  were  all  mado  with  their  appenda- 
ges according  to  the  directions  and  plates 
f'ven  in  Mr.  Nutt's  Treatise,  since  which, 
have  seen  a  set  from  Mr.  .Nutt,  sent  to 
a  lady  near  Penzance,  and  I  find  that  I 
have  not  mistaken  him  in  any  one  point. 
So  much,  then,  for  your  correspondent's 
acuteness  of  perception.  Another  strik- 
ing proof  of  it  is,  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  size  of  the  dividing  tins  to  be 
inserted  between  the  boxes,  when  prepar- 
ing to  take  off  a  side  box.  Of  what  size 
should  they  be?  Surely^  long  enough 
and  wide  enough  to  stop  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two.  Attend  again  to 
what  he  says  of  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture :  "  After  all  the  fuss,  too,  about  ther- 
mometers, there  is  no  mention  made  in 
this  chapter,  nor  any  part  of  the  book, 
where  they  should  be  inserted  into  the 
hive."  Why,,  into  the  ventilator,  to  be 
sure,  which  is  a  perforated  tin-  tube 
placed  there  on  purpose. 

To  show,  further,  how  carelessly,  as 
well  as  with  what  prejudice,  your  corres- 
pondent must  have  read  Mr.  Nutt's  trea- 
tise, he  calls  a  mere  block,  or  door,  if  you 
please,  a  drawer  in  common  with  the  feed- 
er, which  is  a  drawer.  These  block 
fronts  I  used  this  season  to  try  the  exec 
riment  of  taking  off  a  side  box,  in  which 


I  so  far  succeeded  that  I  did  not  injure  a 
8Tnglb  bee,  that  I  could  discover.  I  in- 
troduce the  dividing  tins,  carefully  aid 
slowly  between  tile  boxes,  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Nutt,  although  your  correspondent 
says  Mr.  Nutt  gives  no  such  directions. 
There  is  no  frame-work  needed  to  sup- 
port the  combs :  this  1  have  proved  over 
and  over  in  cottage  hives,  and  never  even 
put  a  pint  hrough  the  crown,  as  some  per- 
sons do.  I  have  proved  it  also  in  the  box- 
es and  glasses  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
My  bees,  on  being  admitted  into  a  side 
box,  will  take  possession  without  "  coax- 
ing" at  all.  I  take  the  box,  clean  it  well . 
out,  rub  it  with  a  little  honey,  the  smell- 
of  which  will  remove  all  other,  if  any  ex* 
isted,  though  I  know  not  that  it  is  at  all 
needful ;  but  we  always  prepare  cottage 
hives  to  receive  a  swarm  by  rubbing  it 
with  something  to  make  it  grateful  to 
them.  1  should  think  in  about  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  communication  was 
opened,  in  the  three  cases  I  tried,  bees 
to  the  quantity  of  good  swarms  took  pos- 
session of  the  boxes,  and  remained  qui- 
etly to  work  as  in  the  boxes  they  before 
occupied.   *  • 

I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Nutt  saying  "  he 
cannot  himself,  without  great  difficulty, 
take  a  box  away  from  his  own  hive."  I  had 
no  difficulty,  danger,  or  accident  to  my- 
self or  to  the  bees,  in  two  experiments 
tried  this   season— the*  boxes  with   the 
combs  still  remain  for  inspection.     Your 
correspondent  also  says,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Nutt's  letting  a  swarm  hang  with  a 
sheet  before  them    until  evening,   that 
"  my  bees  with  such   treatment  would 
have  fled  away."  A  man  I  know  jn  Bre- 
age  told  me  this  summer  that  he  has  fre- 
quently shook  his  bees  •  after  he  had  re- 
turned  from  Wheel  Vor,  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  after  six  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  on  one  occasion  they  swarmed 
so  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  first  swarm  of  my  own,  alluded  to 
above,  swarmed  and  settled  in*  an  apple, 
tree,  after  which  a  messenger  was  pro- 
cured, and  sent  to  me  then  two  miles  off. 
I  went  myself,  and  shook  them  in  Mr. 
Nutt's  box  for  the  first  time.    The  rea- 
son was  I  had  the  key  of  the  room  m  my 
pocket,  and  my  friends  cduld  not  get  at 
the  box.     The  man's  bees,  above  noticed, 
were  left  so  long  because  bis  wife  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  his  dwelling  was  in  a 
lonely  place. 

The  above  are  facts  that  may  be  doubt- 
ed, but  cannot  be  disproved.  Another 
season,  I  may,  if  you  desire  it,  favor  you 
with  my  further  progress ;  or  I  may,  in 
the  mean  time,  With  your  permission,  point 
out  some  other  matters  your  correspond- 
ent has  very  much  erred  in. 

George  William  Wood. 
Genoo,  near  Hellion,  Cornwall,  Oct.  1, 1834.        1 


Scythe  Sheaths.— Mr.  Silas  Lamson 
of  Cummington,  has  a  great  reputation  for 
good  scythe  sneaths.  He  employs  about 
fifteen  hands,  and  makes  nearly  two  hun- 
dred a  day.  He  intends  to  manufacture 
fifty  thousand  a  vear,  and  the  proceeds  of 
hfs  sale  will  not  faH  much  short  of  $25,000 
ammaUv!  This  is  but  one  specimen  of  Yan- 
kee thrm  and  industry. 
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Conversion  of  Salt  Watkr  into 
Fresh. — An  important  and  completely 
successful  experiment  has  been  made  by 
Mr*  Wells,  as  to  the',  conversion  of  sea 
Water  into  a  perfectly  fresh  and  pure  li- 
quid, fit  for  every  purpose  of  domestic 
use.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  cast- 
iron  cooking  machine,  about  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  width,  and  con- 
tains ovens,  roasting  fires,  pots,  pans, 
kettles,  <fec,  sufficient  to  dress  a  dinner 
for  seventy  or,  eighty  men.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  is  about  two  bushels  in 
twenty-four,  hours ;  and  by  the  internal 
application  of  the  heated  air,  by  means 
of  tubes  surrounding  the  various  parts  of 
■the  machine,  roasting,  boiling,  and  baking, 
are  carried  on  with  the  utmost  regularity 
and  precision.  Whilst  the  cooking  is 
proceeding,  the  sea  water  is  gradually 
supplied  from  a  cask  or  tank,  and  passing 
into  the  interior  of  the  machine,  is  there 
submitted  to  distillation.  In  its  distilled 
state  it  flows  into  a  pipe  of  cast  iron,  or 
of  copper,  tinned,  which  pipe  is  led  over 
the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  along  the  cut- 
Water  into  the  sea,  and  thence  along  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  till  it  returns  into  the 
hold,  where  a  common  stop-cock  draws 
off  the  water.  The  grand  improvement  is 
the  making  the  element  in  which  the  ves- 
sel floats  the  condenser  of  the  altered  li- 
quid, which  <runs  off  at  about  the  rate  of 
a  quart  a  Minute,  perfectly  fit  for  drink- 
ing,  washing,  or  any  of  the  other  purpo- 
ses for  which  fresh  water  is  employed. 
The  patentee  then  filters  it  through  char- 
coal, to  restore  the  carbon  which  has 
been  lost  in  the  distilling.  This  inven- 
tion will  render  the  watering  of  ships  un- 
necessary, and  the  room  hitherto  required 
to  stow  water  may  be  used  for  goods. — 
[Literary  Gazette.] 

Would  not  the  room  required  for  the 
stowage  of  fuel  to  carry  on  the  process 
be  equal  to  that  required  for  water? 

.  Habits  of  Spiders. — M.  Walckenact 
related  before  the  Entomological  Society 
of  France,  the  following  curious  fact, 
which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Spence.  Having  placed  a  large  full 
grown  spider,  of  the  species  Epeira  dia* 
dema,  on  a  cane  planted  upright  in  the 
midst  of  a  stream  of  waters,  he  saw  it  de- 
scend the  cane  several  times,  and  remount 
when  it  had  arrived  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Suddenly  he  altogether  lost  sight 
of  it,  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  he  perceived  it  quiet- 
ly pursuing  its  own  way  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream.  Epeira  having  spun  two 
threads  along  the  cane,  had  cut  one  of 
them,  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  had  be- 
come attached  to  some  object  on  the  bank 
and  so  served  the  spider  as  a  bridge  across 
the  water.  Mr.  Spence  believes  that  spi- 
ders, when  adult,  always  use  similar  means 
to  cross  water.  M.  le  Pellitier  de  Saint 
Fargere  also  supported  the  opinion. — [L' 
Institute.] 

Saltlng  Butter. — The  quantity  of  salt 
for  butter  that  is  not  to  be  eaten  for  several 
months  after  salting;,  should  not  be  less  than 
half  an  oiraco  of  salt,  mixed  with  2  drachms 
eftUfar  and  two  drachms  -of  nitre}  to  sift- 


teen  ounces  of  butter.  The  sugar  improves 
the  taste,  and  the  nitre  gives  the  butter  a 
better  color,  while  both  of  them  act  with  the 
salt  in  preserving  the  butter  from  rancidity. 
If  the  salt  is  not  minutely  mixed  into  the 
butter,  that  on  which  it  rests  will  have  a 
yellow  or  brownish  color,  while  the  rest 
will  be  of  u  white  color,  which,  in  dairy  lan- 
guage, is  termed  "  pyety  butter,"  that  brings 
an  inferior  price.  But  although  the  butter 
has  to  be  kneaded  among  the  water,  and  the 
salt  well  mixed  into  it,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  bake  or  knead  it  too  much,  otherwise 
it  will  become  tough  and  gluey. — [Q,uar. 
Journal.] 

[From  the  Baltimore  American.] 

The  performances  of  the  Ice  boat  during  the 
past  week  have  not  only  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, but  have  far  eiceeded  any  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  her  efficiency.  Our 
eastern  friends,  whose  harbors  have  all  been 
blocked  up  by  ice,  will  scarcely  credit  us,  when 
we  tell  them  that  we  have  a  steamboat  which  bat 
not  ceased  operations  for  a  single  day  since  the 
late  cold  weather  set  in,  but  has  forced  a  passage 
through  the  ice — thick  and  hard  as  it  has  been 
— with  one  or  more  vessels'  in  tow.  The  Relief 
was  built  by  geutlemen  of  our  city,  of  great  prac- 
tical experience,  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep, 
ing  open  a  passage  into  and  out  of  the  harbor  in 
the  winter  season,  and  it  is  no  faint  praise  to  ssy 
that  they  have-planned  a  boat  which  hap  folly  an- 
swered this  object,  and  whose  operations  have 
been  attended  with  a  success  which  hss  never  yet 
been  attained  elsewhere. 

The  most  remarkable  performance  of  the  Re- 
lief  was  on  Friday  last,  aftsr  we  had  had  a  week 
of  the  most  intensely  cold  weather  experienced 
here  for  many  years.  About  noon,  she  started 
from  the  harbour  the  brig  Falcon  in  tow,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  made  her 
way  through  ice  a  toot  thick  and  of  a  flinty  hard. 
uess.  Every  inch  of  her  progress  wss  thus  im- 
peded until  she  had  traversed  the  whole  length 
of  the  Patapsco,  and  reached  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Having  placed  the  Fal- 
con in  a  position  clear  of  ice,  from  whence  she 
could  go  to  sea  without  difficulty,  the  Relief  pro- 
ceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  her  entrance  into  the 
latter  harbor  was  attended  with  obstacles  of  the 
same  character  that  had  been  surmounted  in  leav- 
ing Baltimore.  Her  appearance  there,  we  learn, 
excited  no  little  astonishment,  as  it  *vaa  suppos- 
ed that  the  harbor  wss  too  firmly  locked  in  ice  to 
be  opened  by  any  human  device.  On  the  follow, 
ing  day,  Saturday,  the  Relief  started  from  An- 
napolis, — making  a  passage  as  she  csme  out  for 
the  steamboat  Columbus,  bound  to  Norfolk, — and 
reached  Baltimore  on  the  same  night.  Yester- 
dsy  morning  she  startsd  '  again  for  Annapolis, 
taking  in  tow  the  brig  Ida,  tor  Boston,  brig 
Solon,  and  schooners  Empire  and  Othello,  for 
New  York, 

We  may  well  say,  therefore,  that  after  the  ex. 
perieuce  of  the  past  week  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ability  to  keep  open  the  harbor  of  Balti- 
more  in  the  severest  winters,  and  that  vessels 
may  enter  or  depart  without  the  hindrance  expe. 
rienced  during  the  winter  season  in  more  nor. 
thern  ports.  The  achievement  of  this  triumph  is 
of  much  importance  to  the  trade  of  our  port,  and 
gives  to  our  Railroad,  which  is  also  independent 
of  the  seasons,  great  additional  value. 

For  the  information  of  persons  at  a  distance, 
who  may  be  curious  on  the  subject,  we  will  state 
mat  the  Relief  is  a  steamboat  the  model  of  whose 
bow  has  a  close  resemblsnco  to  the  bowl  of  a 
table  spoon.  When  she  is  propelled  forward, 
the  ice  is  not  thrown  before  her,  as  it  would 
be  by  an  ordinary  vessel,  but  passes  under  her 
bows  and  is  broken.  Her  paddle  wheels  are  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  some  idea  of  their  strength 
and  adaptation  to  this  peculiar  service  may  be 
formed  when  we  *tate  that  ea-h  wheel  ha?  in  it 
six  tons  of  Iron. 


MISCELLANY. 

Among  new  works  advertised  in  London  as 
in  the  Pre**,  is  the  Joarnsl  of  Mr*.  Butlert  lata 
Miss  Memblei 


4i  There  is  Time  Enough." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  sentence* 
in  the  English  language.  Not  that  it  is  bad  in 
itself— for  it  is  strictly  true,  as  we  intend  to  show 
presently.  But  its  meaning  is  sadly  perverted* 
and  what  was  meant  for  good,  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  evil. 

Many  a  good  thing  might  have  been  done  had 
it  been  begun  in  season,  but  because  there  wae- 
lime  enough  it  was  let  alone,  and  let  alone*  and 
ao  not  started  until  too  late,  or  never  moved  at 
all. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  The  bee  extracts  honey,  as  sweet,  if 
not  as  abundant,  from  the  thistle,  as  from  the 
rose.  And  he  who  would  profit  by  studying  ksj. 
man  nature,  and  watching  divine  providence,  sjsty 
learn  wisdom  from  his  past  errors,  and  tarn  over 
his  misfortune  to  some  good  account. 

The  wisest  man  in  ancient  days,  (and  we  be. 
lieve  he  was  fully « as  wise  as  people  commonly 
are  at  present,)— the  wisest  man  of  ancient  days 
has  given  us  to  undaratanjd  ihat  there  is  a  lime  for 
every  thing  under  the  sun.  A  time  far  laughter 
and  for  tear*,  for  torrow  and  for  ioy.  A  time  for 
business,  a  time  fro  reereation,  and  a  ttme  for 
rest,  but  he  does  not  say  a  word  about  leisure 
time  ,or  time  for  idleness.  He  speaks  too  of  a 
time  to  die,  leaving  us  to  infer,  as  we  may  very 
naturally,  that  He,  who  made  the  tun  to  rule  th* 
day,  the  moon  end  stars  to  govern  the  night,  baa 
given  us  time  enough,  just  time  enough,  and  none 
to  spare,  to  perform  all  our  duties,  and  to  enjoy 
every  rational  pleasure — to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter for  our  having  lived  in  it — and  to  become  bet. 
ter  fitted  ourselves,  for  "  Another  and  a  better 
world." 

There  is  time  enough,  says  the  schoolboy,— 
whose  time  rune  out,  and  tie  goes  half  fitted  to 
the  counting  room,  or  enters  hslf  fitted,  at  col- 
lege. 

Ttme  enough, — thinks  many  a  young  man,  if 
he  does  not  say  so,  to  commence  habits  of  fro* 
gality  and  economy,  and  thus  provide  for  future 
wealth — but  the  time  never,  never  somes;  and 
and  he,  to  use  a  homely  phrase  of  Dr  Franklin's, 
•^scratches  a  poor  man's  head  'as  'long  as  he 
lives." 

How  many  designs  have  we  formed,  of  doing 
this  and  that  good  thing,  which  fell  through,  not 
because  we  had  little  time ;  but  because  we  had 
time  enough,  and  so  wasted  one  hour  after  an- 
other till  the  time  had  paased. 

Time  enough  to  work,  says  the  idler,  and 
spendthrift ;  but  his  clothes  wear  oat  before  ha 
finds  time  to  earn  new  ones ;  and  his  pockets 
are  emptied,  and  he  has  no  time  to  replenish 
them. 

Franklin  has  a  homely  saying  to  this  effect, — 
that  he  who  looses  an  hour  in  the  morning,  moat 
run  all  day,  and  'tis  a  wonder  if  he  overtakes  his 
business  beforo  night.  So,  if  any  one  finds  him- 
self pinched  for  time,  it  is  likely  he  has  thrown 
away  an  hour,  when  he  thought  he  had  time 
enough  and  a  little  to  spare. 

Tine  enough— -say  we,  when  in  a  serious 
mood,  we  resolve  to  be  more  dilligent,  more  aye* 
tematic,  more  punctual ;  when  we  resolve  upon 
any  reform. 

We  do  not  mean  to  procrastinate  ;  but  while 
we  muse  the  moment  passes,  it  is  irrecoverably 
lost. 

Do  you  ssy  we  knew  all  this  before. 

No  doubt  of  it.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  think 
there  is  not  only  time  enough,  but  aomo  to  spare. 
But  this  is  sn  error  and  should  be  corrected. 

The  different  length  of  different  lives  is  nothing 
against  our  position,  that  life  is  just  long  enough, 
'l  he  oldest  person  hss  enough  of  duty  and  enough 
of  pleasure  too :  if  he  lives  aright,  to  occupy  his 
three  score  years  and  ten— while  he  whose  ana? 
goes  down  at  nooti,  has  time  enough,  if  he  will 
but  imptove  it,  to  mske  his  life  here  a  blessing  to 
others,  and  that  hereafter  blessed  and  glorious  to 
himself. 

'-Tint  llfealono  ii  long, 

Which  answers  life's  great  end." 

The  Ex-Pugili*tic  Mi  P.— Mr.  Gully,  M.  P. 
for  Pome  tract,  who  attended  the  dinner  given  tot 
the  Karl  of  Durham  at  Newcastle,  is  the  largest 
proprietor  of  the  famous  Hetten  colliery,  in  the 
comity  of  Durham  Mr.  Gully  is  said  to  have  In- 
vested upwards  of  £160*090  in  that  vary  txtsjo* 
aivttetl  minsi 
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Tue  DurifT  mini  m  Great  Brjtaw. — The 
ehaft    at    present   finking  at  Monkwearmouth 
Coliery,  near  Sunderland,  has  attained  a  eon. 
eiderably    greater    depth    than  any    mine  in 
Great  Brileln  (or  eetimatinf  its  depth  from  the 
level  of  the  see*  than  any  in  the  world).  Pearee'e 
shaft  at  the  Consolidated  Mioesin  Cornwall  was, 
till  lately,  the  deepest  in  the  island,  being  about 
1470  feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  of  which  1150 
feet  are  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.    The  bet. 
torn  of  WoolPs  .abaft  (also  at  the  Consolidated 
Mines)  is  1390  feet  below  the  sea ;  but  its  total 
depth  is  less  than  that  of  Pearee'e  shaft.    The 
bottom  of  the  Monkwearmouth  shaft  is  already 
upwards  of  1500  feet  below  high  water  mark, 
and  1600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  was  commenced  in  May  1830.    The  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  passes  through  the  lower  mag- 
nesian  limestone  strata  which  oyerlap  the  south- 
•astern  district  of  the  Great  Newcastle  Coal, 
field,  and  which,  including  a  stratum  of  •«  free, 
atone  send"  at  the  bottom  of  the  limestone,  ex. 
tended  at  Monkwearmouth  to  the  thickness  of 
990  feet,  and  discharged  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  strata  the  prodigious  quantity  of  3000  gal. 
Ions  of  water  per  minute, — for  the  raising  of 
which  into  an  of&take  draft,  a  double  acting 
steam  engine,  working  with  a  power  of  from 
180  to  800  horses  was  found  necessary.    The 
first  uneonrf  ocal  stratum  of  the  coal  formation, 
via.  a  bed  of  coal  1 141  inches  thick,  was  not 
reached  till  August  11831  (being  about  344  feet 
below  the  surface,  after  which  the  tremendous 
influx  of  water  which  had  so  long  impeded  the 
sinking  operations  was  M  stopped  back**  by  a  cyl. 
indrical  "  metal  tabbing"  or  casing,  fittsd  (in  a 
eeries  of1  small  portions)  to  the  shaft,  and  exten- 
ding from  below  the  above  bed  of  coal  to  within 
96  yards  of  the  surface.    The  sinking  now  pro. 
oeeded  with  spirit — still  no  valuable  bed  of  coal 
was  reached,  although  the  shaft  had  passed  coo. 
eiderably  above  800  feet  into  the  coal  measures,, 
and  much  deeper  than  had  hitherto  been  found 
reouisite  for  reaching  some  of  the  known  seams. 
It  became  evident  that  the  miners  were  in  un- 
known ground.    A  new  "  feeder  of  water**  was 
encountered  at  the  great  debth  of  1000  feet,  re- 
quiring fresh  pumps  and  a  fresh  outlay  of  money 
The  prospects  of  the  owners  became  unpromis- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  moot  men,  and  were  denoun 
codas  hepeleeeby  many  of  the  cool,  viewers  ! 
Coal- viewing,  however,  had  as  yet  been  limited 
to  some  900  or  990  fathoms;  and  the  views  of 
the  Messrs.  Pemberton  (the  enterprising  owners 
of  this  colliery)  were  not  to  be  bounded  by  such 
ordinary  depths;  they    considered  rightly  that 
the  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  might  be 
vastly  greater  where  protected  by  the  superin- 
cumbent  limestone,  than  where  exposed  to  those 
denudations  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
••  rise"  eoUeriee  had  probably  swept  away  the 
strata  through  which  their  own  shaft  had  hither. 
to  been  sunk ;  that  they  were  therefore,  justified 
in  anticipating  the  larger  and  known  seams  at 
iireater  depths ;  aad  tnat,  in  case  these  larger 
•earns  had  (as  was  intimated)  been  split  into 
■mailer  strata,  the  same  causes  which  in  other 
places  had  produced  their  subdivision  might,  at 
Monkwearmouth,    have  effected  their  junction. 
They  continued,  therefore,  their  sinking,  and 
in  October  last  reached  a  seam  of  considerable 
vaine  and  thickness,  at  the  depth  of  1578  feet  be. 
low  the  surface;  and  presuming  that  this  newly 
discovered  seam  was  identified  with  the  fieneham 
•tarn  of  the  Tyne  (or  Maudlin  eeam  of  the  Wear), 
they  are  rapidly  deepening  their  shafs  in  antici- 
pation of  reaching  the  Hutton  or  most  valuable 
seam  at  no  distant  period,  but  which  (if  their  an  s 
tieipations  are  well  founded)  will  be   found  at  a 
depth   approaching  300  fathoms  from  the  sur- 
face!!   In  the  mean  time,  i  however,  workings 
leave  very  recently  commenced  in  the  supposed 
Bensnam  seam.     A  party  of  scientific  gentle* 
men  descended  into  these  workings  on  Saturday 
last,  and,  aided  by  every  facility  aud  assistance 
which  could  be  afforded  to  them  by  the  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  made  so  vet  al  barometric  and  thermo. 
metric  observations,  the  detail  of  which  will  be 
duply  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.    A  ba- 
rometer at  the  top  of  the  shaft  (87  feet  above  high 
wafer  mark)  stood  at  90.518,  its  attached  tber. 
mometer  (Fahrenheit)  being  53.    On  being  ear- 
risddowa  to  the  new  workings  (1584  feet  bote* 


the  top)  it  stood  at  32.980,  and  in  all  probability 
higher  than  ever  before  eeen  by  human  eye ;  the 
attached  thermometer  being  58.  Four  workings 
or  drifts  had  been  commenced  in  the  coal ;  the 
longest  of  them,  beiog  that  'Mo  the  dip,"  99  yards 
in  length  and  nearly  two  in  breadth — to  the  end 
of  which  the  current  of  fresh  air  for  ventilating 
the  mine  was  diverted  (and  from  which  the  pit. 
men  employed  in  its  excavation  had  just  depart- 
ed)—was  selected  for  the  following  tbermome. 
trie  observations.  Temperature  of  the  current 
of  air  near  the  entrance  of  the  drift,  89  (Fahren- 
heit); near  the  end  of  the  drift,  63 ;  cloee  to  the 
race  or  extremity  of  the  drift,  and  beyond  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  68.  A  piece  of  coal  wae  hewn  from 
the  nice ;  and  two  thermometers  placed  m  the 
spot  just  before  occupied  by  the  coal  (their  bulbs 
being  instantly  covered  with  coal  duet)  rose  to 
71.  A  email  pool  of  water  wae  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  drift.  Temperature  of  this  water  at 
eleven  o'clock,  70 ;  three  hours  later,  69  9  2.  A 
register  thermometer  was  buried  18  inches  deep 
below  the  floor,  and  about  10  yards  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  drift ;  forty  minutes  afterwards  its 
maximum  temperature  wae  67.  Another  regis- 
ter thermometer  wae  similarly  buried  near  the 
end  of  the  drift,  and  after  a  similar  period  indica- 
ted a  maximum  temperature  of  70.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  deeper  hole  and  covered  with  small 
coal ;  eome  water  oosed  out  of  the  side  of  this 
hole  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  above  the  ther- 
mometer, which,  upon  being  examined  after  a 
sufficient  interval  of  time,  indicated  a  tempera, 
ture  71  1-9.  A  stream  of  gaa  bobbles  (igniting 
with  the  flame  of  a  candle)  issued  through  the 
water  collected  in  this  bole;  the  bulbs  of  two 
very  sensible  thermometers  were  immersed  un- 
der water  in  this  stream  of  gas,  and  indicated  a 
temperature  constantly  varying  between  71 5 
and  79*6.  A  thermometer  was  lowered  to  tbo 
bottom  of  a  hole  drilled  to  the  depth  of  9  1-9  feet 
into  the  floor  of  another  of  the  workings,  aad  the 
atmospheric  air  excluded  from  it  by  a  tight  stop- 
ping of  clay;  this  thermometer  being  raised  after 
the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  stood  71*9.  The 
above  observations  will  accord  with  the  prevail, 
ing  (and  certainly  well  grounded)  opinion,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  with  the 
depth  from  the  surface.  It  muet  not,  however, 
he  forgotten  that  censes  may  be  assigned  for 
an  increase  of  temperature  in  this  and  other 
coal  mines,  independently  of  the  presumed  subter. 
ranean  heat.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  coal 
mines  must  have  frequently  witnessed  the  effects 
of  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
strata;  and  a  weight  of  95,000  to  30,000  tone, 
which  had  lately  reposed  upon  the  coel  hither, 
to  occupying  the  drift  above  described,  had  sud. 
denly  been  transferred  to  the  dial  situate  on  the 
ides  of  this  drift.  Hence  those  constant  indi. 
cations  of  tremendous  preesure— the  oracking  of 
se  sides  and  roof,  and  ••  heaving  of  the  floor," 
and  the  crumbling  of  their  materials,  furnishing 
admission  of  air  and  water  to  innumerable  frag, 
ments  of  shale,  coal.and  pyrites— circumstances 
which  are  ahandennlty  calculated  to  occasion  an 
increase  of  temperature,  both  by  mechanical 
compression  and  chemical  decomposition,  al- 
though wholly  inadequate,  as  we  conceive,  to 
the  generation  of  the  temperature  recorded  on 
Saturday  last ;  and  the  presence  and*  lights  of 
the  pitmen  were  obviously  inoperative  m  produ- 
cing the  effects  remarked.  Other  experiments, 
however,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries, 
are,  with  the  obliging  permission  of  the  owners, 
contemplated  at  Monkwearmouth  Colliery ;  and 
amongst  the  minor  advantages  arising  from  their 
magnificent  undertaking,  will  doubtless  be  the 
solution  of  any  remaining  doubts  of  the  existence 
of  considerable  subterranean  heat  at  accessible 
depths,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  — f  Dor. 
ham  Adv.] 

RnvBMUBS  of  thk  GtcxMAif  States.— The  se- 
cond part  of  the  fifth  volume  otthe  wotk  entitled 
•♦Archives  of  the  New  Legislation  ef  all  the 
Slates  of  Germany,"  published  by  M.  Alex.  Mul. 
ler  and  others,  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  finances  of  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  the  other  German  States ;  from  whence 
it  results  that  in  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  real 
revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  905,400,000  flo- 
rins,  and  the  debtsdf  the  State  to  793,360,000 
florinsi    The  new  Budget  of  Prussia  for  ths  years 


1822—1834,  according  to  the  "Bulletin  of  the 
Laws"  of  1839,  No.  6,  is  fixed  at  51,287,000  dol- 
lars.   The  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  170,000- 
000  dollars. 
The  revenues  and  debts  of  the  other  States  are 

calculated  in  French  francs. 

Revenue  In  francs.     Debts. 

Bavaria 09,733,000       901.900,000 

Wurtemberf 90,000,000  00,000,000 

Hanover 97,000,000,  64,000,060 

Bavony 98,000,000  70,000,000 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 90,000,000  39,000,0to 

Hesse. 17,000,000  97,000,0141 

Electorate  of  Hesse 11,000,000  5^00,000 

Grand  Decay  of  Base  Weimar. .  4,913,000  16.291,090 

MeeL-Bchweris 6\000,000  90,500,000 

Meck-Strelitz 1,500,000  3,000,000 

Hobt-Otdenb .r  3,800,000 

Decoy  of  Nassau 6,000,000  9,500,000 

Brunswick s\300,0C0  8,000,000 

Bus  Cohort- Gotha 9,500,000  11^00,000 

Ban  MeiaJngea 1,930,000  8,000,000 

BsJ^ArkAburf 1,536,000  3,000,000 

Annalt-Dssseu 1,400  000  1,600,000 

Anhah-Demhourgh 1,100,000  1,700,000 

AahaU-Kotbea 630,000  4,108,000 

Principality  of  Reosi-Grf  la 389,000  517,000 

BeessBchletta 336,000  (  ibiqooo 

ReoM-Looeottein 681,000  \  1*°,v*uw 

Behwarabonrg-Bud 800,000  009,000 

8ohwttXxbourg-8on 000,008  540,000 

Llppe-DetmoW 1,967,000  1,500,000 

Lippe  Behtuabourg 556,0H)  1,034,009 

WkWeck 4,034,000  3,10^080 

Hohenso41ern-8ig 500,000  2,000,000 

Bobessollero-ilec 310,080  700,000 

Liehstenteia 50,000 

Laadgravateof  Hesse-Hombourg.     400,000  1,164,000 

City  of  Frankfort . 1,034,000  ^^000 

Bremen 1,014,000  7306,000 

Hamburg 5^00,000  40*00,000 

LabeckT 1,034,000  •.eoo.ofO 

It  results  from  the  above  table,  that  in  Austria 
each  individual  pays  13  1.2f  to  cover,  the  debt  of 
the  State;  in  Prussia,  14f;  in  Bavaria,  17  l-2f; 
in  Wurtemberg,  12  l-2f ;  in  Hanover*  16f;  in 
Saxony,  18  2-3f ;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
16  23f ;  in  that  of  Darmstadt,  23  14f ;  in  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse,  16  l-2f;  aid  in  the  other 
email  states,  from  11  l£f  to  23f.  In  Prance  each 
individual  pays,  to  cover  the  public  debt,  33f  per 
annum ;  and  in  England,  49f. 

Hie  Majesty  has  conferred  a  baronetcy  on  Felix 
Booth,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  at  the  munifi. 
cent  sum  advanced  by  that  gentleman  towarde 
defraying  the  cost  of  the  last  expedition  of  pap. 
tain  Ross  to  the  polar  regions.  Mr.  Booth,  wo 
understand,  declined  for  a  long  time  to  accept 
this  mark  of  distinction,  and  we  believe  the  hon- 
or has  been  at  last  voluntarily  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  government. 

The  champagne  vintage  of*  the  present  year  is 
as  follows  :— Veraenay,  3,000  casks,  Veny  and 
Villere  Malmsey  1,500,*  Relly,  Chesoey,  and 
Lude,  1,000,  Bowsy  1,000,  Amboimey  l,f00,  Ay 
10,000,  Mareuil  and  Acsnay  3,000,  Haut,  Villiers, 
Dixy,  and  Cumiere  4,000,  Epernay  4,000,  Pierny 
4,000,-  Mouesy  2,500,  Chouly  1,500,  Cramant 
2,000,  Arize  8,000,  Oger  and  Mesnil  16,000, 
Vertus  2,000 *  total  64,500  casks,  containing  220 
bottles  each,  making  in  all  14,190,000  bottles.— 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  bot- 
tlee  which  can  be  procured  at  the  different  manu- 
factories, it  appears  that  next  year,  when  this 
vintage  comee  to  bo  bottled  off,  there  will  bo  a 
deficiency  to  the  number  of  3,390,000,  The  ma. 
nufactory  of  M.de  Poilly  can  furnish  2,000,000, 
that  of  M.  Daube  1,500,000,  that  of  M.  do  Colo- 
ret  1,200,000.  that  of  M.  do  Violaine,  1,800,000, 
that  of  Messrs.  Psllier  and  Calegoie  600  000.— 
The  Auxin  factory  400,000,  two  others  in  the 
North  600,000,  the  four  Lorraine  factories  2,500,- 
000,  and  that  of  Croyeny  200,000 ;  total,  10,* 
800,000.  The  number  required  is  14,190,000  \ 
deficiency  3,390,000.— [Paris  Advertiser.] 

•  .   -  ■ 

Liberty  a  Plant.— During  the  progress  off  po- 
litical meeting  held  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  it 
so  happened  that  the  late  Dr.  Hansel,  then;  public 
orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  after- 
wards master  of  Trinity  College  and  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  came  to  the  place  of  meeting  just  as  Mus- 
grave,  the  well  known  political  tailor  of  bis  day. 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  mo*t  patketiq  oration* 
and  emphatically  'repeating,  *'  Liberty,  liberty, 
gentlemen—"  He  paused, — ••  Liberty  is  m 
plant—9  M  So  is  a  cabbage .'"  exclaimed  the  caus- 
tic Manse!,  before  Murgrave  had  time  to  repeal 
his  sentence,  with  so  happy  an  allusion  to  the 
trade  of  a  tailor*  that  he  wussiloneed  amidst  roaro 
of  laughter* 
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LITERARY  NOTICES.     • 

Ths  New  Eaouxn  Maoszinx,  for  January. — 
Boston. — It  was  a  bold  and  difficult  enterprise  for 
untried  powers,  to  assume  the  editorship  of  thii 
magazine,  which  under  ila  founders  had  won 
<ita  wajr  '•  the  highsat  plac«  among  American 
monthlies.  We  wiah  their  boldness  nay  bo  re- 
warded with  success,  hot  as  yet  muat  escribe  to 
the  Magazine  the  lament. 

Tin  WstTMiftirrn  Rssisw,  No.  VII.,  being 
the  3d  number  of  Foster's  republication.  New 
York  :  K.  Fmtik.— The  WeatmlnaleT  rather  «f. 
(ecu  American  eubjoota,  and  I'sriicularly  Ame- 
rican principles — mud  aimi,  we  believe,  more 
than  any  other;  European  periodical,  to  acquire 
authority  for  iu  opinions,  by  referring  to  oni 
e sample  and  practices.  The  first  paper  in  this 
number  ia  on  the  controversy  concerning  the 
Bank  or  the  United  States,  in  which  it  takes  the 
"  the  brave  old  man"  who  waged,  and 


iitfle  perception  of.  or  regard  to,  the  real  merits 
of  the  question*  involved  in  the  discussion,  aa 
any  ether  hssdlong  and  passionate  old  man,  in- 
tent upon  gratifying  perooual  resentments  at  any 
rale,  woald  be  likely  to  neve. 

Aa  compared  with  either  tho  Quarterly  er 
Edinburgh,  this  whole  Dumber  of  the  Weatmia. 
ster  is  teoMe  and  uninteresting.  From  an  article 
on  the  Engnah  language,  we  make  two  extract* — 
curious  in  their  way. 

Dr.  Johnson  waa  the  first  who  called  from  re. 

ceiied  embers  some  of  thoee  words  to  which 

they  Dld  «'**"  ,neir  approbation.    The  word* 

coniprised  in  hie    dictionary   may  truly  be  called 

a  mere  selection  from  those  which  form  the  Ian. 

aange   of  England,    when    there  are   found    in 

aiiakspeaTB  alone  upwards  of  1000  words  which 

he  rejected  [Okalmtr'i  Apology  far  lie  Believm 

$t.  p.  9101.  end  the  Rev.   Gilbert  Wakefield,  in 

,a  letter  to  Mr.  Fax,  stated  that  he  had  collected 

fiomMiUou  upwards  of  '500  solid  and   nervous 

words'  not  in  that  dictionary.     Ity  the  way,  this 

may  account  in   some  measure  for  tho  inability 

of  foreigner*  to  appreciate,  or  even  understand, 

the  great  national  dramatist  and  poet.     Mr.  Todd 

1  words'  toihennm. 

new  coinages  of  hie 

ird* ; — many  of  them 

ioae  works  Johnson 

rhich  hie   fastidious. 

!.      Mr.  Chalmers,  in 

i   Johnson,   has  ven- 

jlosssry  of  the  early 

rtoneoualy.  Milton's 

ionside table   number 

lot  in  the  Dictionary ; 

a  doieo  good  words, 

low,  such   as  the  ad. 


lilukigist,  that  there 
oommou  use  in  Eug- 
tn  *ny  dictionary  of 
of  many  of  these. 
si  5000,  have  been 
s ;  and  their  dsriva. 
mi  been  traced  from 
jy  once  formed  parts, 
hicb  ibey  were  used 


^-for  Teach  me.  To  learn  is  the  English  of  the 
Saxon  verb  Laeran,  which  implied  'dsceae'  ea 
we'll  as  'dUzite'  and  has  been  employed  aeoord. 
fagly  by  some  of  the  best  writers.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  35th  and  119th  Psalm.  In  the  Cum. 
men  Prayer  Book.  In  Richard  II,  the  Bishop  of 
Cajriils  earn,  ■  Than  trae    aobUsee  would  loam 


him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong  ;'  and  the 
■ante  phrase  occurs  in  The  Tempos;,  Aa  You 
Like  It,  and  elsewhere. 

To . '  remember'  another  of  anything,  has  also 
many  good  authorities  in  its  {at/or,  thongh  it  ia 
now  banished  from  polite  discourse.  Richard 
II'*  Queen  object  a  to  herlaily  telling  titles  of  joy 
to  her,  becaoss  i.  will  •  remember  her  the  mora 
of  sorrow.'  In  King  John.  Constance  says  that 
grief '  remembers  her"  of  Arthur.  In  the  second 
part  of  Hoary  Vf,  Worcester  '  remember*'  the 
King,  who  were  hi*  first  friends.  And,  nearer 
the  present  times,  Richardson  ha*  the  word  in 
the  same  sense,  in  the  3d.  volume  of  Sir  Charles 
Grsndison,  p.  157  of  the  Tth  edition. 

To  -fetch'  a  walk  ha*  also,  though  need  only 
by  the  untaught  in  the  present  day,  been  approv- 
ed by  high  authorities-    Br  Milton, 

WnsD  evenrni  arsj  does  rtss.l  fetsn  my  round 
Oer  llw  mount,  and  all  this  Pillowed  pound. 
Id  Cymbe line,  the  Qunon  says,  ■  III   fetch  •  turn 
abooi  the  garden,'  Ac    Acts,  eh.  1H,  v.    13. — 
*  And  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass  round,' 
etc. 

To  '  ruinate,'  though  used  by  Shakspeare  and 
many  authors  of  bia  age,  and,  still  later,  by  Lord 
Bacon,-.-'  Philip  and  Neois  wore  already  ruina- 
ted,'— is  among  the  proscribed  verb* ;  as  are  va- 
rious insVadons  of  others  in  general  usage,  such 
a*  the  following, — '  It  snow,'  for  It  snowed; 
which  is  par  tictjlurly  used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
where  the  common  people  say,  it  in«u>  and  it 
friz.  Holiuahed,  under  the  year  1963,  describing 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy,  says  that  among 
other  devices,  it  ■  sane  an  artificial  kind  of 
snow.'  Or.  Wsllis,  in  hi*  English  Grammar, 
published  in  1653,  mentions  that  ratie  was  used 
a*  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  snow,  *sed 
et  utrobiqua,  snowed.'    Chancer  ha* '  it  answest.' 

The  MIX  No.  of  this  republication  will  he  is- 
sued in  about  tan  days,  and  will  furnish,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  the  last  London  Qnartorly,  which 
has  some  capital  papers,  from  one  of  which  a 
long  sad  mtaresting  article  will  be  found  in  ano- 
ther eolumu. 

Pumoci's  Inhovid  Edition 
Hisroar  of  Ebouind,  with 
year  183S.  First  American  from  the  33d  Eng- 
lish edition.  1  vol.  Philadelphia :  Key  *  Bid- 
die. — This  is  well  got  up,  with  a  variety  of 
wood  cut*,  explanatory  notes,  and  with  quei- 
on*  for  examination  at  the  end  of  each  sec- 
tion. Yet  we  must*  **y,  aa  an  American  school- 
book,  we  prefer  the  Ettghti  /filters;  we  had 
occasion  <o  notice  some  weeks  ago  by  the  author 
of  "  American  Popular  Lessons."  The  style  and 
narrative  of  Goldamlih  are  more  etriking;  but 
these  are  almost  all  lavished  upon  dissensions 
civil  broils  and  bloodshed,  while  little  attention 
i*  given  to  morel  character  and  institutions,  er  to 
domestic  and  social  history.  In  these  particulars, 
which  lead  lha  young  mind  to  consider  other  na- 
tional characteristics  than  proneata*  to,  snd 
prowess  in  war,  valuable,  wo  consider  that  the 
'■  English  History"  above  referred  to,  is  entitled 
to  the  preference  we  have  expressed. 

Mi! hub  or  Foaaioa  LrriaArosa,  esc.,  for  Jan. 
nary;  Bi  Lrrruix,  Phtlad. — This  periodical,  than 
which  none  affords  more,  or  more  varied  read- 
ing, appears  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  hence. 
forth  will  be  under  the  direction,  as  to  the  selec- 
tions, of  the  editor  of  that  capital  andcheep  work, 
rVcfeV*  Litrary.  There  is  a  good  plate  in  this 
number  of  our  old  friend  Grant  Tasrhtns,  which, 
if  not  very  line  as  to  the  face,  i*  unmiatakeaM* 
a*  to  the  feet.  The  literary  content*  are  of  the 
beat  of  all  the  foreign  magasjnea. 

From  the  latent  London  Quarterly,  we  make 
ihe  following  exlract : 

Pusonsl  Histosi  or  Louis  PatLirr*. 

The  journsl  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the 
voung  Duke  da  Cbartras  (the preaeni  King  Louis 
Philippe)  into  the  Jacobin  club,  an  event  of  con- 


r  Goldsmith'* 


aidereble  importance  inapnblicviavr,  aa  ra  _.__, 
hie  father's  adhesion  to  the1  principles,  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  which  wasalsotheonoaaionof  seriooe 
family  dissensions.  The  Jacobins,  wo  find,  wan 
so  much  pleased  at  seeing  tho  Daha  do  Cbanras 
aniong  thorn,  that  they  presented  him  a  formal 
addraae,  of  which  the  Grot  sentence  is  anriousl— 
'Sir,  we  congratulate  ourselves (  should  wet  dot 
also  congratulate  yon?  Yon  have  been  our 
priuca, — yon  are  now  our  oallaaguC'eVe,'  But 
that  which  wa*  a  matter  of  con  grata  l*>  too  to  Mis 
■  source  of  deep  affliction  to  sis 


sdiau  oauoe  of  at 


in  bar  Memoirs,  attrtbntoa  it  solely  to  the  Duke  • 
of  Orleans  himself  i  birt  it  is,  we  think,  clou  Heat 
aha  meat  ahare  the  resposaibiliu/.  We  have  me 
young  Duke' *  evidence,  that  his  father  only  ap- 
proved his  own  proposition ;  and  we  shall  oea, 
as  we  proceed,  thai  this  too  docibs  andovsrgf- 
fcciinuaio  pupal  would  never  hsvo  thooghtxof 
making  such  a  proposition  without  Madarae.de 
Genu's'*  previous  concurrence ,  isr  hatband,  >M. 
da  euiery,  proposed  hisay—iser  paraonal  friends 
end  the  attendaau  whom  tie  had  placed  ahontlau 
aUbaoamsinaiabcrialao.  When  in  ■  year  or  two 
after, the ,  with  bar  niecaand  Psme la, accompanied 
Madllle-  d'Orlesus  lOlGngland,  they  designated 
ihsmeelvee  the  four  Jacobin  emigrants.  Inshort, 
it  is  dear  that  ahe  enonienaneed,  and  prebaMy 
advised,  her  pupil's  entry  Uuo  aba  Jacobin  club ; 
which,  however,  aa  ahe  justly  observes,  had  not 
at  this  period  attained  its  subeoqtnlBl  fc recti y  end 
infamy .  There  la  another  oironmetanee  in  this 
affair  that  corroborates  the  opinion  thatako  smn. 
goi  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  into  tho  auooaaeiuo 
depths  of  dentcornar  were  ahiefiypromated  by 
moral  cowardice— the  Duke  do  Cbanras  became 
Jacobin  at  the  moment  of  thai  violent  axoitaraeat 
whioh  followed  the  duel  of  Messrs.  de  Gastrins 
and  Lameth ;  hot  the  father  himself  did  not  be. 
coma  a  member  of  the  club  till  the  uomnsouon 
occasioned  by  the   flight  of  the  King,  when,  not 


avast  cowardice,  lor  ha 
i,  and  psrticDlarly  allot 
last  hour,  paraonal  firasna**.  Wa  are  tempted 
to  quota  from  the  little  known  rotation  of  aH  *»*- 
witness  the  MoMBst  of  his  last  hours.  Oath* 
Gth  of  November,  1793,  be  waa  brought  before 
the  rsvolntjonarr  tribonal,  and,  after  a  monk 
trial,  condaninod,  on  a  serine  of  charges,  of  ail 
of  which  ho  waa  notoriously  guiltless,  i  He  tseal- 


be  executed  withoW  dnlny ; 
gence  waa  granted,  and  no  wan  led,  at  four'  **- 
•lock,  when  tho  daylight  was  almoetnubnaj,  Irani 
the  court  to  tho   scaffold.     ■  I  cousans,'  says  *be 


tusee  hies  go  to  eaaon- 

opposite  his  palaoa,  trass 

■serve  the  effect  which,  at  his  I  set  no- 
ise ananas  of  former  splendor  and  el- 
right  hove  on  him.     The  crowd  waa 

,  and  aggravated,  by  ite  ranroaohea  Sad 

insults,  too  agony  of  the  sufferer.  The  fatal 
•art  advanced  at  so  *low  a  pace,  that  it  seems* 
a*  if  may  worn  endeavoring  to  prolong  hi*  ton. 
ments.  There  were  many  other  victims  in  the 
aame  cart ;  laey  wore  all  beat  double,  pala  aaat 
stnpifiad  by  horror.  Orleans  alone  —a  etoeaag 
con  ira«t— stood  upright,  hi*  head  elevated ,  Wa 
conntenanoa  full  of  its  natural  color,  with  all  tho 
firmnaaa  of  innocence.  By  a  refinement  *f 
cruelly,  the  can  waa  alopped  at  the  gota-ofhsa 
palace  ;  I  saw  him  ran  h+s  eyes  over  tho  build- 
ing with  the  twsqnir  sir  of  smsster.  who  should 
be  examining  whether  It  reuui  red  any  addioonsior 
nainent  oAepair.  This  air  waa,  no  doubt,  studiad 
end  nut  on.  I,  as  wall  aa  everybody  else,  couM 
see  that  it  waa;  itwca  even  said,  that  ho  has) 
prepared  himself  tor  it  by  wine ;  but,  with  ell 
that,  1  wa*  astoaished.  I  am  still  astonished  to 
think  how  such  a  man  a*  Ortoene  could,  by  now 
meena,  havs  aubdued  hi*  natural  charaetar,  and 
worked  himself  ea -<W-  sw' 
eonraon  *^  tranquility .' 
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digression  to  observe,  that  is  to  the  rapture  be. 
ftweeuthe  Duchess  of  Orleans  And  Madame  de 
Geplia,  the  letter  in  her  memoirs,  does  tardy  and 
rattier  reluctant,  bot  yet  complete,  justice  to  the 
former.  The  cause,  says  she,  of  the  duchess's 
coldness  to  me  was  evidently  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  polities  of  the  day ;  and  lam  now 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  her  fears*  which  at 
the  time  appeared  to  me  so  exaggerated,  and 
ev*o  so  unjust,  were  but  too  well  founded.  She 
did  not  permit  her  imagination  to  lead  her  as* 
tray— she  did  not  abandon  herself  to  romantic 
visions— -aer  judgment,  alas!  was  better  than 
mine.  With  these  preliminary  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  family,  which  will  tend  to  ex* 
plain  some  things  which  might  otherwise  ob- 
scure, we  proceed  to  the  journal  itself: 

We  have  ooly  room  to  dav  for  some  extracts 
from  this— 

"•  Jmnol  •/ Louis  Philippe,  Duke  <U  Chart. 
re*.' — Oct.  33,  1790,— -I  dined,  at  Mousseaux — 
next  day  my  father  having  approved  my  anxious 
wishss  to  become  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
M.  do  Sillery  proposed  me  em  Friday,  Nov.  3. — 
1  wee  yesterday  admitted  to  the  Jacobins,  and 
much  applauded.  I  returned  thanks  for  the  kind 
reception  that  they  were  so  good  as  to  give  me, 

•  and  I  assured  them  that  I  should  never  deviate 
from  the  sacred  duties  of  a  good  patriot  and  a 
good  citizen.  Paris,  Nov.  9. — Left  Chateauneuf 
at  eleven  at  night,  and  arrived  at  Bcllchasse 
at  ten  next  day.    I  got  on  horseback  at  Angor- 

.  viHe,  nine  leagues  off;  it  was  still  dark,  and  I 

'.rode  to  Paris*  In  the  evening  I  attended  the  Ja- 
cobins. They  appointed  me  censor.  As  the 
hall  if  much  too  small  to  contain  the  friends  of 
the  constitution  (the  formal  title  of  the  club 
which  derived  its  popular  name  from  meeting  at 
the  convent  of  the  Jacobins)  whose  members  in. 
creese  daily,  a  committee  was  named  to  look 
but  for  another  place.  They  were  discussing  the 
King's  household  troops.  M.  de  Miraubel,  a 
yeung  man,  spoke  remarknbly  well.  I  learned 
that  I  had  been  named  one  of  t|ie  deputation  to 
convey  to  the  National  Assembly  the  proposition 
relative  re  the  Tennis  Court.  Nov.  10. — Yester- 
day my  father  sent  for  me,  received  me  moot 
kindly,  and  gave  me  firry  louis,  of  which  1  gave 
my  brother  ten.  My  father  desired  me  to  call  on 
Madams  de  LambaUe,  I  went  directly  ;  and  from 
her  to  the  Assembly,  and  from  that,  with  my 
father's  approbation,^  dine  with  M.  Bonne-Car- 
reie,  who  bad  been  spokesman  of  the  deputation 
to  the  Assembly. —  He  had  invited  the  whole 
deputation  and  several  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly.   The  dinner  was  very  gay,  very  .patriotic, 

'  and  very  decent.  Nov.  16. — At  the  Jacobins,  r 
rose  to  speak,  and  said  that  I  had  had  the  honor 
of  being  admitted  laet  year  (though  under  age) 
into  the  PhUanthrophie  Society.  This  society 
was  in  the  habit  of  distributing  400.' per  annum  ; 
but  this  year  the  funds  had  fallen  off  by  one  half, 
Because  several  very  affluent  persons  had  retir- 
ed under  pretence  that  the  revolution  prevents 
their  contributing  four  louis  a  year.  In  this  they 
have  two  objects— the  first  to  discredit  the  re- 
volution for  having  destroyed  so  good  an  institu- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  to  make  it  enemies  of  lal 
the  poor  whose  pensions  should  be  thus  stopped, 
by  saying,  it  is  the  revolution  deprives  you  of 
your  bread.  I  said  I  thought  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  club  to  support  the  PhUanthrophie  8ociety, 
and  I  invited  all  who  could  afford  four  louis  a 
year  to  belong  to  it,  and  those  who  could  not, 
to  contribute  what  they  could  afford.  I  was 
much  applauded,  and,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Fay- 
del,  a  Subscription  which  had  been  raised  a 
month"  ago,  for  a  poor  man  who  had  refused  it, 
waa  transferred  to  the  PhUanthrophie  Society. — 
Hov.  19.  This  evening  at  the  play  to  see  (Vol- 
mire's)  Brutus,  the  audience  made  many  allusions. 
When  Brums  says,  "  Give  me,  ye  Gods,  death 
rather  than  slavery,**  the  house  rang  with  shouts 
of  applause — great  waving  of  hate.  It  was  mag. 
nfybetri.  Another  line  ended  with  these  words. 
u3pe  end  without  a  Mng."  Some  applause  was 
heard,  in  which  neither  Fnor  any  one  in  our  box 
joined.  Then  there  was  a  ery  of  God  save  the 
King,  but  it  being  observed  that  this  cry  wss  un. 
ebnatftntionaJ,  they  substituted  the  tripple  cry, 
which  sounds  oo  sweet  in  patriot-ears— God  save 
them^io^mslaw/andtheKio^aiHiUbenf  for 


ever.    It  was  clear  from  all  that  passed  that  the 
patriots  had  a  great  majority  over  the  aristocrats ; 
three  or  four  of  these  latter  would  have  applaud, 
ed  some  congenial  allusions,  but  they  were  re- 
duced to  silence.    8th  Jan.    In  the  morning  to 
the  assembly — at  six  in  the  evening  to  the  Jaco- 
bins.   M.  de  Noeilles  presented  a  work  on  the 
revolution  by  Mr.  Joseph  Towers,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Burke.    Ho  praised  it  highly,  and  proposed 
that  I  should  be  appointed  to  translate  it.    This 
proposition  wae  adopted  with  great  applause.    I, 
like  a  blockhead,  consented,  but  expressing  my 
fear  that  I  should  not  fulfil  their  expectations,  I 
returned  home  at  a  quarter  past  seven.    At  night 
my  rather  told  ms  that  he  did  not  approve  of  it, 
and  that  I  must  excuse  myself  to  the  Jacobins  on 
Sunday.    June  37th.    The  great  events  which 
have  occurred  have  prevented  my  continuing  this 
journal.    Thursday,  the  33d,  1  attended  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.    I  had  been  required  by  the  munici- 
pality to  double  the  guard,  to  stop  all  carriages, 
and  to  employ  the  best  energiee  of  the  brave 
patriots  that  I  commanded  to  maintain  the  public 
peace.    At  noon  I  had  brought  back  the  regiment, 
but  with  offdors  not  to  unboot  or  unsaddle.    I 
asked  Messrs.  Dubois,  JXAlbis,  Jaoquemin,  and 
Phillippe,  to  dinner.    They  brought  us  word  that 
the  people  had  collected  in  a  mob  and  were  about 
to  hang  two  priests.    I  ran  immediately  to  the 
place — I  came  to  the  door  of  a  tavern,  where  I 
found  ten  or  twelve  national  guards,  the  mayor, 
the  i own  clerk,  and  a  great  many  people,  crying 
they  have  violated  the  law ;  they  must  be  hanged 
d  U  Immttrm.    I  asked  the  mayor  wliat  all  this 
meant,  and  what  it  wae  all  about.    He  replied, 
— it  is  an  old  priest  (that  is  a*  priest  who  bid  not 
taken  the  new.  oaths)  and  his  father,  who  have 
escaped  into  this  house  j  the  people  pretend  that 
they  have  insulted  M.  Buisson,  a  priest,  who  has 
taken  the  civic  oath,  and  who  was  carrying  the 
holy  sacrament,and  I  can  no  longer  restrain  them. 
I  have  sent  for  a  carriage  to  convey  them  away. 
Have  the  goodness  to  send  for  two  dragoons  to 
escort  them.    I  did  so  immediately.    There  was 
the  Mayor  motionless  before '  the  door,  and  not 
Opening  hie  mouth.    I  therefore  addressed  some 
of  the  hottest  of  the  mob,  and  endeavored  to  ex* 
plain  how  horrible  it  would  be  to  hang  men  with- 
out  trial;  that  moreover  they  would  So  doing  the 
work  of  the  executioner,  which  they  considered 
infamous ;  that  there  were  judges,  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  deal  with  these  men.    The  mob  answered 
that  the  judges  were  aristocrats,  and  that  tUey 
did  not  punish  the  guilty.    I  replied,  that's  your 
own  fault,  as  they  are  elected  by  yourselves  ; 
but  you  must  not  take  the  law  into  your  own 
hands.    Upon  this  there  was  a  great  confusion ; 
at  last  one  voice  cried — we  will  spare  them  for 
the  sake  of  M.  de  Chartres.     Yes,  yes,  yes, 
cried  the  people  ;  he  is  a  good  patriot ;  he  edifi- 
ed us  all  this  morning  (by  having  attended  the 
procession  of  the  constitutional  priest.1    Bring 
them  out  we! shall  do  them  no  harm.    I  said,  do 
you  promise  me  ?    Yes,  yes,   we  shall  do  them 
no  harm.    I  went  up  to  the  room  where  the  un- 
happy men  were,  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
trust  themselves  to  me — they  said  ye  .    I  exhor- 
ted the  people  not  to  forget  what  they  bad  prom- 
ised.   They  cried  out  again, — be  oooy,  they  shall 
receive  no  harm.    I  called  to  the  driver  to  bring 
up  the  carriage ;  upon  which  the  crowd  cried 
out,  no  carriage ;  on  foot,  on  foot,  thet  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  hooting  them*  and  expel, 
ling  them  ignominiously  from  the  town.    Well, 
I  said,  on  foot,  be  it  eo,  'tis  the  same  thing  to  me, 
for  you  ere  too  honest  to  forfeit  your  word. — 
We  set  out  amidst  hisses  and  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
I  gave  my  arm  to  one  of  the  men,  and:  the  Mayor 
wat  on  the  other  side.   Not  thinking  at  the  mo- 
ment, 1  took  the  direction  towards  Paris.  All  the 
people  followed,  singing  the  song  of  the  Champ 
de  Mare,  and  making  a  dreadful  uproar.  One  man 
ran  np  erring  d  U  Unteme  with  the  rascals. — 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  hoiated  up  himself 
for  saying  so,  because,  said  the  people,  we  have 
promise  1  M.  de  Chartres,  and  we  will  keep  our 
word.    We  passed  a  little  wooden  bridge  of  a 
tew  planks  without  rails  :  there  the  m.m  cried 
to  throwjthem  into  the  river,  and  endeavoured, 
by  putting  sticks  across,  to  trip  them  up  into  the 
wster.    I  again  reminded  them  of  their  promise, 
and  they  became  qaiet.    The-orowd  waa  still  in- 
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creasing.    It  is  but  justice  to  the  people  of  Ven- 
dome  to  say  that  they  kept  their  word,  and  tried 
to  induce  the  peasants  to  do  no  violence  to  the 
men.    Seeing,  however*  that  if  I  had  continued 
my  march  some  misfortune  must  inevitably  oc- 
cur, I  cried,  we  must  take  them  to  prison  ;  and 
then  all  the  people  cried,  to  prison,  jo  prison.— 
Some  voices  oried,  they  must  ask  pardon  of  God, 
and  thank  M.  de  Chartres  for  their  Kves.    That 
waa  soon  done,  and  we  eet  out  for  the  prison.*— 
As  we  went  along,  one  man  came  forward  with  a 
gun,  and  said  to  us  stand  out  of  the  way  while  I 
fire  on  them.    Believing  that  he  was  really  about 
to  fire,  I  ruahed  forward  in  front  of  my  m en,  say- 
ing, you  shall  kill  me  first.    As  the  man  wae 
well  dressed,  M.  Pieyre  said  to  him,  but  hew  can 
you  act  so.    1  was  only  joking,  says  the  man  ; 
my  gun  is  not  charged.    We  agaia  continued 
our  way.     On   arriving  at  the   prison,   there 
waa  a  great.cTowd  assembled.    The  dragoons 
wero  mounted  by  M.  de  Lagondie's  orders. — 
I    ordered    them    to    dismount,    saying,    that 
the  people  had  promised  me,  and  that  I  needed  no 
help  but  their  word.    The  two  men  were  lodged 
in  the  prison.    When  they  were  there,  the  people 
wanted  to  attack  the  Oratoire  (a  religious  house), 
the  superior  of  which  hosnot  taken  the  oath, 
and  whose   church  was   the  resort  of  the  re- 
fractory [those  mas  did  not  approve  of  the  new 
constitution  of  the  elsrgy],  and  those  whose  chil- 
dren had  not  attended  the  procession— in  short,  of 
the  aristocrats.    I  observed,  that  that  was  not 
the  way  to  proceed ;  that  they  ought  to  request 
the  Mayor  to  suggest  to  the  superior  of  the  Ore. 
toire  that  they  were  displeased  at  seeing  hie 
church  filled  with  the  refractory.    They  answer- 
ed, a  fig  for  the  Mayor — you  rdsy  do  it.    I  an- 
swered that  I  wae  ready  to  accompany  die  Mayor. 
I  did  so.    The  superior  was  very  obstinate :  he 
would  not  yield  at  that  time,  but  he  went  off  next 
morning.    After  dinner  1  went  to  the  municipali- 
ty, and  stayed  while  they  were  drawing  up  the 
account  of  what  had  happened.    1  went  again 
next  day  and  signed  It— 3d  August.    Happy  day, 
I  have  saved  a  man's  life,  or  rather  have  contribu- 
ted to  save  it.    This  evening,  after  h  .ving  read  a 
little  of  Pope,  Matastasio,  and  Emile,  I  went  to 
bathe.    Edward  and  I  were  dressing  ourselves, 
when  I  heard  the  cry  of  help,  help !  T  am  drown- 
ing t    I  ran  immediately  to  the  cry,  as  did  £6U 
ward,  who  was  farther  off.    I  came  first,  and 
•could  ooly  see  the  the  tope  of  the  person's  fingers; 
1  laid  hold  of  that  hand,  which  seised  mine  with 
indescribable  strength,  and  by  the  way  in  which 
he  held  me, would  have  drowned  me,  it  Edward 
had  not  come  up  stnf  seized  one  of  his  legs, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  jumping  on 
me.  We  then  got  him  ashore.  He  could  scarcely 
speak ;  he  expressed  grist  gratitude  to  me,  as 
well  as  to  Edward.    I  go  to  bed  happy." 

At  seventeen,  thie  Journal,  we  repeat,  is  not 
discreditable  4o  any  man,  be  he  Prince  or  Jaco- 
bin, or  both. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Legislature  of  Maesachusetts  met  at  Bos. 
ton  on  Wednesday  last.  Benjamin  T.  Pichnon, 
of  8uffolk,  wss  chosen  President  of  the  Senate 
by  30  out  of  33  votes,  and  on  the  second  ballot, 
Julius  S.  Rockwell  wss  chosen  .Speaker  of  the 
House  by  363  out  of  504  votes. 

Lxaoa  Caaoo. — The  British  ship  Adsm  Lodge, 
Captain  Page,  cleared  from  Charleston  on  the 
3d  instant  with  a  cargo  of  1785  bales  of  cotton 
— 65  tierces  of  rice — 870  barrels  of  tar,  Ac. — 
valuec^tt  $94£00  59. 

The  keeper  of  the  Montreal  jail,  recently  do- 

tooted  in  some  sauseges  brought  to  the  prison  by 

the  brother  of  a  condemned  convict  named  Lane, 

sup  otnmUf&to,  not  intended  certainly  for  internal 

consumption. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  David  Avery,  of  Westmin- 
ster, Yt.  has  presented  her  husband  with  five 
children  within  fifteen  months ! 

Aorta  Snow,  of  Brunswick,  Me.  was  presen- 
ted by  hie  wife  on  Sunday  last  v  ith  torse  boys, 
weighing  81  lbs.  all  well  at  last  dates. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


A  very  important  movement  bee  been  recently 
made  among  the  Cberokees  in  Georgia*  the  par. 
ticulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  Southern  Re- 
corder. On  the  27th  November,  a  Council  of  the 
Nation,  composed  of  the  Chiefs  and  Head  men 
who  are  opposed  to  State  jurisdiction,  and  in  fa. 
vor  of  removing  to  another  country,  was  held  at 
Running  Waters.  Eliaa  Boudinot,  who  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  influential  man  among  the  Che. 
rekees,  presidsd.  The  Council  declared  it  to 
be  their  unanimous  opinion,— and  a  most  sound 
and  wise  opinion  it  unquestionably  is, — that  their 
people  **  cannot  exist  amidst  a  white  popula- 
tion, subject  to  laws  which  they  have  no  hand 
in  making,  and  which  they  do  net  understand." 
Nor  could  they  long  exist  even  with  entire  politi- 
cal independence,  where  they  are  surrounded 
.  by  whites,  and  consequently  subject  to  their  so- 
cial and  commercial  influences. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned,  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council,  for  the  opinion  that  the 
nation  cannot  be  re-established  in  its  present  lo- 
cation, is  stated,  "  the  repeated  refusal  of  the 
Presidents  and  Congress  of  the  Uoited  States  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf.**  The  Council  declare, 
that  though  they  love  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
they  regard  the  lot  of  exile  immeasurably  to  be 
preferred  to  a  submission  to  the  laws  of  other 
States ;  and  they  sre  of  opinion  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Cherokee  people  would  prefer  a  re- 
moval, if  the  true  state  oft  their  condition  was 
properly  made  known  to  them. 

It  appears  that  another  Council,  called  the  Red 
Clay  Council,  was  held  some  time  previous  to 
this  one,  at  which  removal  was  not  advocated. — 
The  Running  Waters  Council  express  their  dis- 
approval of  the  course  there  recommended,  and 
order  that  a  delegation  be  sent  to  Washington  to 
represent  the  views  and  wishes  to  those  who  pre- 
fer to  remove  to  a  country  where  the  Cherokeea 
can  be  preserved  as  a  distinct  community  The 
t  Red  Clay  Council  have  also  sent  a  delegation  to 
Washington. 

Elias  Boudinot,  in  a  letter,  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  in  the  Southern  Recorder,  writes  : 
**  The  meeting  will  have  a  powerful  effect.  It 
seems  already  to  have  inspired  a  new  energy  in 
our  people,  who  are  determined  to  get  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States. — [Baltimore  American.] 

Washington,  Jan.  9.— A  part  of  the  delega 
tion  have  arrived  in  this  city,  of  the  Cberokees, 
who  were  appointed  by  that  portion  of  the  nation 
who  are  favorable  to  the  policy  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  committee  of  the  Hojase  oft  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  have  provided  for  the  accom. 
modation  of  the  members  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
seats.  It  is  aseertaineja  thnt  there  are  six  hun- 
dred and  three  members  elected* 

The  Regents  of  the  University,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  8th  instant,  appointed  tjie  Hon*  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  place  of  Simeon  Do  Witt,  Esq  de- 
ceased. 

When  Wm.Penn  first  landed  in  Pennsy)vania,he 
walked  with  the  Indians,  sat  down  with  them  on 
the  ground,  and  ate  with  them  roasted  acorns  and 
hominy;  then  they  began  to  hop  and  jump, 
whereupon  Wm.  Penn  stopped  up  and  seat  them 
all.  Such  wise  complaisance  won  and  secured 
their  friendship  and  affection  for  him  during  his 
life. 

Skip  Letters. — There  were  received  at  the 
Post  Office  in  this  city  during  the  last  year  45*0,. 
359  ehip  letters ;  183,855  were  for  the  city  de- 
livery, and  the  remaining  236,504,  wore  forwnr- 
warded  to  other  offices. — [Times.]  £ 

Mrs  Bogne,  of  Amherst,  on  the  39  of  Sept. 
last,  the  aniversary  of  her  ninety-ninth  year, 
spun  sixty  knots  and  thirty  threads  of  handsome 
woolen  yarn ! 

Spermmeeti  Whale  Fishery  * — The  whole  num- 
ber of  ships  engaged  in  this  valuable  branch  of 
the  "fisheries,  is  973,  of  which  357  are  now  ab- 
sent, vix ; — From  New  Bedford  94,  Nsntucket 
63,  Fairhaven  14,  Bristol  13t  New  London  10, 
Hudson  9,  Warren  7,  Edgartown  6,  Falmouth  6, 
Newport  6,  Sagharbor  5,  Salem  3,  Newburyport 
8,  Poughkeepeie  9,  Portsmouth  0,  Vmtmmk  9, 


and  1  from  each  of  the  following  ports,  vix  :— 
Boston,  Plymouth,  Wareham,  Rochester,  Port, 
land,  Wiecasset,  Fall  River,  Providence,  Sto- 
nington,  Newburg,  New  York,  end  Wilmington, 
Del. ;  16  ships  only  are  in  port.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  357  absent  ships,  is  nearly  100,- 
000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  and  naviga- 
tors employed  on  board  these  vessels,  is  not  far 
from  9,Q§0.  The  cost  of  the  entire  fleet,  as  fit- 
ted for  these  voyages  of  three  years'  doration, 
probably  exceeds  96,000,000. 

Among  the  ships  now  abroad,  there  are  31 
which  sailed  in  1831,  73  in  1833,  88  in  1834,  and 
65  in  1834.  Should  no  unforeseen  calamity  take 
place,  whereby  this  importaot  branch  of  national 
industry  may  be  injured  or  interrupted,  the  num- 
ber of  spermaceti  whale  ships  expected  to  arrive 
within  the  year  1835,  may  be  set  down  at  70, 
and  their  cargoes  at  135,000  barrels,  valued  at 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars. — [Nantucket 
Inquirer.] 

The  Lobs  by  the  fire  in  Chatham  street  yes 
terday,  is  estimated  st  $40*000,  and  the  insurance 
at  $37,000.  There  is  no  apology  for  not  insuring 
against  fire,  when  the  premiums  as  compared 
with  the  risk  are  so  moderate. 

A  Good  Hit.— A  Mr.  Gray  inquired  of  a  negro 
servant  what  color  he  believed  the  devil  was ; 
**  Why,**  replied  the  African,  "  the  white  men 
tell  ue  he  is  black.  We  say  he  is  white.  But 
from  his  long  age,  I  guess  old  Nick  must 
be  gray." 

••  Chock  home1*  is  what  the  sailors  say  when  a 
thing  can  go  no  farther  ;  and  this  might  be  said 
of  the  weather  here  for  two  days  past.  The 
thermometer  (Farenheit)  has  been  at  39  or  40  be- 
low 0,  and  consequently  the  mercury  congealed ! 
— [Bangor  Whig.] 

[Foa  the  New  Yob*  A  Mexican.] 
American  Antiquities. — An  interesting  com- 
munication was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Lyceum   of  Natural    History,    from   General 
Swift,  in  which  he  makes  known  the  existence, 
and  details  some  particulars  of,  another  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  this  continent.    This  discovery 
was  recently  made  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Cunningham 
of  Mexico,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen, while  exploring  «*  El  Esteso  de  Topi  la/* 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Panueo,  that 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  atj  the    city 
of  Tampico.    The  ruins  are  situate  at  the  base 
of  a  moutain,  about  55  miles  from  Tampico,  and 
disclose  the  vestiges  of  a  regularly-planned  city, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  of  hewn  stone,  on 
streets  about  30  feet  in  width,  runnning  at  right 
angles,  with  curbstones  and  side-walko :  where 
open,  they  were  found  to  be  covered   with  a 
smooth  layer  of  small  pebbles.    The  buildings 
had  in  every  observed  instance  fallen  inwards, 
and  on  the  mounds  so  formed,  are  now  grow- 
ing large  forest  trees.    Captain  Cunningham  no- 
ticed an  inscription  in  characters  resembling  the 
Greek ;  and  some  remarkable  structures,  one 
of  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  a  tomb,  and 
another  a  temple :  from  the  latter  he  brought, 
from  among  many  similar  rude  sculptures,  a  cu- 
riously distorted  human  face  and  figure,  carved 
in  atone,  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  and  it  is  now  in  their  Muse, 
urn.  Cspt.  Cunningham  is  about  to  return  to  Tarn, 
pico,  and  intends  a  more  minute  and  careful  ex. 
amination  of  these  interesting  remains,  whence  it 
it  probable  he  may  be  able  to  draw  materials  that 
will  importantly  assist  archeologtsts  in  their  en- 
deavors to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  habits 
and  state  of  civilization  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
this  continent.  The  proximity  of  this  ancient  town 
to  the  much-frequented  city  of  Tampico,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  induce  others  of  our  countrymen  to  en* 
gage  in  tht  aame  work  of  re searohi 


The  annexed  record  of  the  temperature,  from 

the  3  to  10  inst.  including  the  cold  Sunday  the 

4th,  is  from  the  table  of  an  accurate  observer  and 

establishes  the  maximum  of  cold   experienced 

here,  as  not  exceeding  4  deg.  under  ifero— almost 

moderate  to  the  30  and  40  degrees  of  Columbia 

county  and  Albany. 
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Steamboats  were  so  much  in  demand  yester- 
day for  towing  vesssls,  that  as  high  as  thirty  dol- 
lars an  hour  was  paid.  The  common  price  is 
ton  dollars  an  hour. 

Mercantile  Library  Association.— A  moot 
overflowing  attendance  of  the  members  of  tote 
Association  was  induced  last  evening  at  the  din- 
ton  Hall,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Annual  Bloc* 
tion  for  Officers. 

At  a  general  meeting  previous  to  the  election, 
at  which  Mr.  J.  G.  King  presided,  the  Annual 
Report  was  read,  givirg  a  vty  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  condition;  of  the  Institution,  Ac.— 
A  short  Address  was  made  by' the  Chairman, 
and  speeches  by  Messrs.  Stebbine,  Buckingham, 
and  others,  when  the  general  meeting  was  die. 
solved  and  the  election  was  proceeded  with.— 
It  was  warmly  contested — there  being  two  rival 
tickets  and  resulted  against  what  was  called 
the  regular  nomination.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
successful  candidates;  and  the  election  being  o. 
ver,  take  leave  to  express  the  hope  thattn*  ex- 
citement which  attended  it,  may  also  sease. 

R.  |t.  Born,  President. 
Andrew  Mount,  Vice  President. 
J.  Jamfs  Horn,  Secretary. 
James  Roach,  Treasurer. 

R.  J.  Andrews,  J.  P.  Ceonewtb* 

Charles  Rolfs,  S.  T.  Niooll, 

J.  N.  Bradley,  George  Porter, 

C.  B.  Samson,  T.  A.  Cummins, 

Directors. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate m 

James  M.  Wayne,  to  be  one  of  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  place  of  William  Johnson,  de* 
ceased. 

Benjamin  Renshaw,  to  be  Consul,  for  the  port 
of  Alicant,  in  8pain,  in  the  place  of  Goorga  B? 
Adams. 

John  Stryker,  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of 
Galliod,  (Texas,)  in  Mexico. 

William  H.  Wicies,  Surveyor  and  Inspector 
of  the  Revenue  for  the  port  of  Chester,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  from  the  5th  inst.,  when  hie 
former  commission  expired. 

Edward  Pescud,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Petersburg  and  City 
Point,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  from  the  12th  inst. 
when  his  former  commission  expired. 

Samuel  Alexander,  Register  of  the  Land  Of. 
fico  lor  the  district  of  land  subject  to  sale  at 
Quinoy,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  from  the  3d  of 
March  next,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire. 

Frank  J.  Allen,  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jack- 
son, in  the  State  of  Missouri,  from  the  94th  Do. 
cefhber,  1834,  vice  George  Bullitt,  Esq.,  do- 
ceased. 

William  Blackburn,  Receiver  of  Public  mon- 
ies for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  eale  at  Wa- 
paukenneta,  in  the  State  ot  Ohio,  from  the  31st 
Dec.  uIl*  vice  R.  J.  Skinner. 

Thomas  J.  Cbaeleton,  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  the  district  and  Inspector  of  the  Reve- 
nue for  the  port  of  Hardwieke,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia*  from  the  80th  alt,  oiss  J«  J.  Maxwell* 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


*0 


Tbhtbeauck  Mcrrafo  of  Mechanics. — We 
were  led  by  the  ceil  of  e  public  meeting,  pub- 
tiahsd  in  the  papers,  and  numerously  signed  by 
eome  of  our  moat  respectable  mechanics,  to  look 
in  at  Chatham-street  Chapel  last  evening,  and 
we  know  not  when  and  where  we  have  seen  a 
more 'gratifying  spectacle,  than  was  afforded 
by  the  gathering  there,  in  such  a  cause,  of  more 
than  3000  persons,  moat  of  whom  were,  we  have 
little  doubt,  mechanics. 

QideonJjoe  opened  the  proceedings  in  an  ex- 
cellent address,  waa  followed  briefly  by  Mr.  Mer- 
eem,  and  then  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  North  Carolina, 
who,  with  an  earnestness  that  denoted  entire 
conviction,  and  with  an  archness  and  humor  that 
enlivened,  without  rendering  leas  impressive,  the 
lesson  ho  desired  to  inculcate,  that  intemperance 
is  the  bane  of  social  and  civil  life— of  industry, 
character  and  independence— kept  alive  the  at- 
centum  and  interest  of  the  audience  for  more  than 
an  hour.  He  concluded  by  reading  the  pledge  to 
be  signed  by  thoee  who  desired  to  join  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  then  invited  signatures. — 
Papers  were  immediately  circulated  throughout 
the  Hall,  and,  as  we  heard,  more  than  500  signa- 
tures were  obtaisBfl.  Wo  hope  the  bail  will  be 
kept  in  motion. 

.Anemia  Steamboat  Bonirr. — We  are  indeb- 
ted to  the  editor  of  the  Columbus  Sentinel  for  the 
following  disastrous  information.---1*  Since  onr 
paper  (of  Jan.  3)  went  to  press,  we  learn  that  the 
splendid  new  steamboat,  Eloisa,  (built  at  Pitts. 
eosg,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  D.  J 
Bntt,  who  wae  a  part  owner,  and  intended  to  ply 
between  this  and  Apalaehieola,)  loaded  with  Cot. 
ton,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  alt.  at  Brown's  Ferry,  on  the  Chat, 
tabooehee.  We  understand  that  t|ie  disaster  wds 
the  result  of  accident." 


•Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple  V  said  a  school- 
master to  a  cocntry  boy.  *  Because  he  had  no 
keifs  to  cut  it,1  said  the  boy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  taste  for  music 
ie  not  mere  prevalent  in  this  country.  It  has  a 
humanising  and  gentle  influence  upon  the  char, 
acesr  of  a  people,  and  affords  a  source  of  refined 
and  innocent  delight  which  nothing  else  can  sup- 
ply. A  taste  for  music  encourages  all  the  social 
virtues ;  it  furnishes  an  amusement  which  de- 
lights without  danger,  and  affords  instead  of  the 
•dull  and  eating  pleasures  of  dissipation,  a  source 
«of  delight  as  refined  M  it  is  endleec  The  la- 
•dice  arc  particularly  interested  in  this  matter.— 
When  a  taste  for  music  becomes  more  general 
tin  the  other  eex,  they  may  depend  not  only  on 
•having  more  of  their  company,  but  having  that 
eeenpeny  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  charms 
vof  gentleness,  refinement  and  harmony. 

There  ie  a  destiny  hangs  over  ue :  we  arc  not 
•entirely  oar  own  mentors,  and  cannot  carve  for 

oureelves.  It  ie  cruel  to  lay,  in  every  eace,  a 
•jnan* s  non-success  at  bis  door.  There  are  often 
-cjrccjnstsnoos,  not  at  hie  command  to  which  al* 
«inoet  any  other  would  have  been  a  victim.   They 

who  ace  at  their  ease,  and  have  never  been  put 
fimc  peril,  may  talk  very  calmly,  and  very  sept, 
♦entry  4  .or  may  shake  their  heads  with  a  hypo- 
•critical  snausisnus  of  regret,  when  they  are  so- 
-crctly  exalting  in  their  bard  hearts. 

By  the  Wmjlum  Ofgaone,  steamboat  from 
eChnrlcetcn,  we  hare  papers  of  Saturday  evening 
fleet.  The  cold  weather  had  continued  there, 
«orlth  anew— end  the  ihermoaieur  at  IB  dog. 

iFot  accounts  of  the  Cotton  market,  we  refer  to 
ithe  Commercial  Record.  There  had  been  few 
arrivals  at  Charleston — dure  were  oniheihh. — 
British  brig  Murion  from  Liverpool  and  the  brig 
Durmmtfnm  Boston— on  she  10th  there  wae  no 
Crrivai— the  packet  ship  Anton  cleared  for  this 


N 


[From  the  Courier  C/  Enquirer.] 
TRIA1*  OF  MATHIA8,  THB  PEOPHBT. 

For  tie  Mmrdor  of  Mr.  BUoha  JVerjea, 

Whits  Plains,  WcsTCHErrBR  Co.  > 
Wedmoodmy,  Jan.  14, 1894.       J 

A  8pscial  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  this 
county,  assembled  on  Monday,  and  was  thronged 
to  a  degree  quite  unexampled  on  any  previous 
occasion.  There  were  several  important  causes, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  to  be  brought  before  it, 
but  the  interest  of  these  seemed  wholly  lost  in 
the  iatenee  curiosity  excited  by  the  astonishing 
case  of  this  man.  During  the  first  two  days  it 
seemed  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  Grand 
Jury  would  not  find  the  indictment  against  him, 
in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  absence  of 
several  important  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
Last  night,  however,  it  wae  generally  rumored 
that  the  bill  had  been  found ;  and  at  10  o'clock 
this  morning  all  doubts  were  removed  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Jury  with  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  "Robert  Matthews,  otherwise  called 
Mathias  the  Prophet,"  for  the  murder  of  Elisha 
Pearson,  late  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  county  of 
Westchester.  The  Court  immediately  suspend- 
ed the  other  business  before  them  end  ordered 
the  prieooer  to  be  brought  up.  He  took  hie  eeat 
in  the  criminal  box  with  a  hurried,  and,  for  him, 
unusually  embarrassed  air.  He  exhibited  hie 
favorite  modicum  of  beard,  and  his  hair,  which 
appeare  somewhat  more  grey  than  when  we  last 
saw  him,  waa  also  in  much  greater  length  and 
profusion.  The  expression  or  his  conntenanoe 
waa  careworn  and  anxious,  and  he  seemed  im. 
pressed  with  a  reflection,  that  the  present  occa- 
sion waa  neither  to  be  held  in  defiance  nor  treated 
with  contempt.  Hie  dress  wae  a  green  rrock 
coat  adorned  with  frog  buttons,  lined  at  the  skirts 
with  a  pink  and  pea-green  plaid  silk ;  a  green 
fancy  sUk  vest,  rather  greasy,  and  stone-drab  col- 
ored pantaloons. 

Mr.  Neleon,  the  District  Attorney,  then  called 
upon  him  to  hear  the  mdictmel,  which  set  forth 
his  alledged  crime  in  five  several  counts— the 
first  charging  him  with  having  caused  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pearson  by  mingling  arsenic  with  hie  food 
between  the  let  and  the  6th  of  August,  1894 ;  the 
second  charging  him  with  the  murder  by  means 
of  some  metalio  substance  thus  mingled  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Jory ;  the  third,  with  having 
thus  poisoned  him  with  the  mid  of  an  accessary 
unknown  to  the  Jury ;  the  rourth  with  having 
killed  him  by  starvation  whilst  keeping  him  in 
durance  and  confinement  in  his  own  house  ;  and 
the  fifth  with  having  caused  his  death  by  with- 
holding from  him  whilst  thus  confined  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  grievous  illness  such;  nursing  and 
medical  attention  ae  were  needful  to  his  recovery. 
Whilst  listening  to  the  part  of  the  first  count 
which  technically  set  forth  that  the  poieon  bed 
••  entered  the  body  "of  the  deceased,  the  prison. 
eft's 'features  acquired  a  slight  expression  of  ridi- 
cttle,  but  during  the  reading  of  the  all  the  remain, 
ing  counts,  he  preserved  an  unbroken  gravity, 
slightly  inclining  his  ear  ae  if  to  hear  every  syl- 
lable distinctly,  and  erecting  at  regular  intervals 
the  tremendous  beard  on  hie  npper  lip  in  a  manner 
which  at  a  lees  solera  jnncture  could  not  have 
been  witnessed  without  laughter.  Still  neither 
unable  nor  in  any  other  peculiarity  of  demeanour, 
could  we  perceive  any  of  the  usual  indieiu  or 
concomitants  of  insanity.  The  moment  the  in- 
dictment waa  read,  Mr.  Western  of  New  York, 
the  prieoner*s  leading  counsel,  roce  and  said,  "  If 
the  Court  please,  before  we  plead  to  this  indict, 
ment,  it  will  become  my  unpleasant  duty  to  state 
eome  facte  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  found,  that  are,  in  my  opinion,  vitally 
important  both  to  the  forms  of  justice  and  to  the 
interests  of  my  client.  I  find  that  if  has  been 
framed  under  an  undue  influence,  in  consequence 
of  the  illegal  access  to  the  jury  of  an  individual 
who  wae  neither  a  witneee,  nor  the  District  At- 
torney, who  ie  alone  authorised  to  hold  inter- 
course with  them  during  their  solemn  and  re- 
sponsible deliberations.  In  proof  of  this  I  beg 
to  submit  to  the*  Court  the  following  affidavit, 
and  on  which  I  shall'  move  that  the  indictment 
be  ejiaehed. 

••  *.  Wye  Hall  [who  was  the  Associate  Coen- 
eel  of  Mr.  Western,]  being  duly  sworn,  saith, 
that  he  baa  been  informed,  and  believes,  that  a 
person  who  is  neither  a.  witneee,  nor  the  District 


Attorney  for  the  County  of  Westchester,  hashed 
access  and  communication  with  the  Grand  Jury, 
who  found  the  bill  of  indictment  against  Robert 
Matthews,  during  the  present  term  of  the  Court 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  aforesaid  Coun- 
ty, and  that  such  communication  was  on  the 
subject  of  said  indictment.  Deponent  further 
saith,  that  the  said  person  so  having  the  said  ac- 
cess is  fi.  R.  Voris,  Esq.  of  Westchester,  who  in 
a  conversation  in  deponent's  presence,  stated 
that  the  said  Matthews  was  a  great  villain,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  that  he  deserved  to  be 
severely  punished,  or  words  to  that  import.— 
8  worn,  c&c." 

This  affidavit  seemed  to  produce  a  great  aen- 
sation  in  the  Court,  but  Judge  Ruggles  after  a 
ehorr  conference  with  hie  Associate  Judges,  re. 
fueed  the  motion  of  counsel,  whieh  had  been 
supported  by  an  energetic  address,  and  merely 
stated  that  *'  the  Court  do  not  see  any  sufficient 
reasons  for  quashing  the  indictment."  and  took 
the  counsel's  exception.  Mr. Voris,  who  is  a  high- 
ly respectable  counsellor  of  Sing-Sing  and  who 
seems  had  acted  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room  as  an 
Assistant  District  Attorney  during  the  necessary 
attendance  of  Mr.  Nelson  in  Court,  rose  and 
said,  *•  he  trueted  that  whatever  little  character 
he  may  have  acquired  in  the  country  would  be 
deemed  by  the  Oamrt  quite  sufficient  to  repel  the 
accusation  of  such  an  affidavit,  from  auch  a 
source."  On  which  Mr.  Hall  rose  and  said, 
with  great  warmth  of  manner,  "  4od  I  also 
trust  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  ouek  a  remark  from  ouek  a  source,"  or 
in  words  to  that  effect. 

The  District  Attorney  then  states  to  the  Court 
that  for  want  of  material  witnesses  to  the  proee. 
cution  of  the  cause,  who  were  absent  from  illness, 
he  wished  it  to  be  postponed  to  the  next  term  of 
the  Court.  Tliie  was  warmly  opposed  bg  Mr. 
Weetern,  who  required  that  the  public  prosecutor 
should  make  an  affidavit  of  the  feet  embodying 
the  name  of  the  absent  witnesses  in  order  that  he 
might  put  hia  finger  upon  them  in  case  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Mr.  Nelson  replied 
he  did  not  know  upon  what  principle  the  gentle, 
man  could  demand  an  affidavit  from  him,  but  he 
would  follow  the  courtesy  practised  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  state  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
which  were  Mrs.  Folger,  Dr.  Condit,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Jones,  Dr.  Canfield,  and  Catharine  Gallaway— 
And  in  addition  to  the  reason  for  postponement 
arising  from  the  absence  of  theee  witnesses,  it 
had  become  necessary,  in  anticipation  of  the  plea 
of  insanity  which  he  bed  learned  waa  to  be  set 
up  by  the  prisoners  counsel,  to  secure  the  atten. 
dance  of  persons  who  had  known  the  accused 
for  many  years. 

After  eome  further  discueeion  the  Court  decid- 
ed to  adjourn  the  cause  tome  next  term,  which 
will  be  April  next,  when^if  we  may  judge  from 
private  information  of  high  authority  a  developc- 
ment  of  facte  will  be  made  more  extraordinary 
than  any  yet  recorded  in  the  annals  of  imposition 
and  delusion. 

The  London  Courier,  of  the  11th  of  last  month 
gives  the  following  paragraph: 

"  There  are  in  the  United  States,  says  a  New 
York  paper,  300,000  drunkards.  Suppose  they 
were  all  to  die  to  day,  and  to  be  bjuried  side  by 
side  in  one  continued  Une,  allowing  three  feet  for 
the  width  of  each  grave,  and  three  feet  between 
them— the  line  of  graves  would  extent  3409 
miles !  tfere  they  to  be  buried  in  one  greve 
yard,  theywould  cover  an  area  of  680  acres,  and 
a  fence  to  enclose  it  would  be  more  than  four 
miles  in  circuit.  War  has  its  horrors— famine 
has  its  horrors—pestilence  has  its  horsors— but 
the  ftorrors  of  intemperance  concentrate  and  ex. 
coed  them  all.  In  ten  years*  time  the  whole  pro. 
ceesion  will  have  paaaed,  and  the  grave  yard  will 
be  filled.  How  long  shall  it  be  so  ?  Will  an 
end  never  come  V* 

Ftrt—About  half  pact  two  o'clock  this  mom. 
ing,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wooden  building,  in  the 
rear  of  Amos  street,  the  property  of  Air  Isaac 
Ammerman,  and  tenanted,  and  need  asadye> 
house  by  Mr.  Jamee  Mellville.  It  wae  consider, 
ably  injnfbd,  and  a  quantity  of  yarn  and  dye  etunc 
destroyed  ;  but  the  fire  waa  extinguiehed  before 
it  reached  any  of  the  adjoining  bmldkngs,-~{Jo«uv 
of  Com. J 
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FOREIGN;  INTSUJGENCfc. 

Lara*  Mom  Eurora^Anethor  arrival — the 
South  America  from  Liverpool,  in  a  pottage,  for 
the  season  of  the  year,  most  unusual— brings 
London  dates  to  the  16th  alt 

The  South  America  arrived  off  the  Hook  Sa- 
turday, and  sailed  on  the  17th  December,  ma- 
king the  passage  from  port  to  port  in  33  days. 

The  new  English  Administration  is  formed. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Premier ;  and  without  any  ad- 
mixture, as  wi|l  be  teen,  of  Reformers. 

Appplication  was,'  it  is  said,  made,  but  without 
success,  both  to  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham*  to  join  the  administratioB,  whence  the 
inference  seems  reasonable,  that  no  such  as. 
turance  was  given  of  the  future  march  of  the 
Cabinet,even  in  the  circumscribed  path  of  reform, 
which  those  gentlemen  have  followed,  as  would 
justify  their  taking  office. 

The  dates  from  Paris  are  of  the  13th.  The 
Chambers,  as  we  stated  in  commenting  on  the 
news  by  the  Sylvie  de  Grants  would  be  the  case, 
did  not  meet  between  the  8th  and  13th.  On  the 
13th,  Saturday,  nothing  special  was  done,  and 
nothing  at  all  on  our  subject ;  so  that  up  to  Mon- 
day, l£th  Qec.,  no  mention  appears  to  have  been 
made  of  the  American  treaty. 

In  Spain,  Minn's  name  and  services  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  as  yet  any  confidence  in, 
•r  good  result  to,  the  Queen's  cause, nor  to  have 
in  any  manner  dispirited  the  Cerlists. 

The  packet  ehip  United  States,  Holdridge 
master,  in  coming  out  of  the  dock, was  run  ashore 
by  the  pilot,  and  was  obliged  to  be  discharged, 
having,  however,  only  slightly  damaged  her  car- 
go*   She  would  soon  be  ready  again  foi  sea. 

England. 

London,  Dec.  11. — The  King  held  a  Privy 
Council  yesterdav,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  (Lvndhurst)  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Marquess  ot  Camden,  Earls  of  Roslyn, 
Amburtt,  ana  Jersey,  Lords  EUenborough,  Cow- 
ley, and  Maryborough,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  C.  M. 
Sutton,  Sir  John  Becket,  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Messrs. 
Goulburn  and  Hemes— our  future  Reformers. 

Sir.  R.  Peel  was  sworn  into  office  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  received  the  seals  of 
office  from  the  King,  He  will  also  be  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter 
some  delay  must  take  place. 

Parliament  was  oadered  to  be  further  pro- 
rogued from  the  18th  of  the  present  month  to 
Thursday,  the  15th  ol  January.  But  this  is  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  as  Parliament  can  be  dissol. 
ved  at  any  time.  Nothing,  however,  is  yet 
known  of  the  dissolution,  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  moment  the  ministerial  arrangements  are 
completed,  it  will  take  place.     . 

[From  the  London  Globe,  Dee,  15    evening.] 

Tie  JVeis  British  ^iaittry.— The  following  is 
a  correct  list  of  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers  ap* 
pointed  at  the  Council  held  this  afternoon  at  St. 
James's  Palace ; 

Sir  B.  Peel,  First  Lord- of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor 

Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign  Secretary. 

Lord  WharncHne,  Privy  Seal. 

Earl  ol  Aberdeen,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Rosslyn,  President  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Goulburn,  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Hemes,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  Henrv  Hatdinge,  Secretary  of.  Ireland. 

Sir  G.  Murray,  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. 

Mr.  A.  Baring,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  L.  Knatcbbull,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Lord  EUenborough,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

The  above  form  the  Cabinet. 

The  Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
Chancellorship  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  are 
netyctfiaeduP' 


The  following  typointftsent*  have  been  made  t 

8ir  J.  Scarlett,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

8ir  £.  Sugdan,  Channelnr  of  Ireland 

Lord  Jersey,  Lord  Ghamberlatn. 

I*rd  £i*j&y.—No  doubt  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Stanley  to  take  office  will  be  fastened  on  by  the 
men  of  the  crisis  aa  a  proof  that  the  country  is 
on  the  ere  of  great  disasters.  We  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  being  enabled  to  calm  their  raptures, 
by  an  assurance  that  Lord  Stanley,  though  de- 
clining to  take  office  for  the  present,  has  une- 
quivocally asserted  that  he  will  support  the  King 
and  the  Ministers  of  his  choice.—-[West  Kent 
Guardian. 

Ghxht,  Dec.  13. — Our  arrivals  from  Germany 
mention  that  a  marriage  bad  been  determined  on 
between  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, presumptive  heiress  of  the  tbtoae  of  Great 
Britain,  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  William 
Alexander  Constantino,  the  second  son  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  al- 
liance would  be  the  presage  of  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  Netherlands 
and  England.  It  would  enhance,  if  possible,1  the 
splendor  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
imperial  family  of  Russia.— {Meteager  de  Gand.j 

Feakck. 

Paris,  Dec.  12.— M.  de  Broglie  is  definitely 
appointed  Ambassador  to  London,  Nothtog  is 
waking  for  to  make  this  nomination  official,  but 
to  know  the  ministerial  arrangements  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet.       9 

It  was  said  on  'Change,  that  the  Chamber  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  National  the  maximum  of 
the  penalty,  via :  dro  years  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  80,000  francs.  This  may  J>c  the  wish  of 
some  fanatic,  auch  as  we  sometimes  meet  with, 
but  we  find  U  diffcwlt  to  believe  that  the  Chamber 
of  Peera  can  have  eo  far  engaged  itself  that  it  can 
be  announced  beforehand  that  it  will  condemn, 
and  to  what  penalty  it  will  condemn. 

The  Paris  paper  (the  Constitutional)  states  that 
L«  Prince  Talleyrand  speaka  of  a  letter  which  he 
has  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  invit- 
ing him  to  return  to  London*  and  assuring  him 
that  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  foreign 
relatione  of  the  country.'* 

The  principle  topic  of  reflection  at  present  in 
the  Paris  papers  is  the  citation  of  the  editor  of 
the  National  befott  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  for 
publishing  in  hie£uraal  an  article  derogatory  **o 
the  dignity  of  that  body.  In  pursuance  of  this 
summons  M.  Rouen,  the  respectable  editor  of  the 
National,  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
Chamber  of  Pears  on  Friday  last,  and  on  hie  ap- 
plication a  delay  of  (out  days  was  allowed  him  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  his  defence. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Assises  yesterday 
M.  Bichot,  editor  of  the  Tribune,  wae  arraigned 
for  a  libel  against  the  King,  contained  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  that  journal,  entitled  "  Du  Voj- 
age  dm  Rsi  a  Cesttetfac,"  in  which,  allusions 
were  saade  to  the  events  at  Lyons,  and  to  the  un- 
fortunate duel  in  which  M.  Dulong  was  killed. — 
M. ,  Bichot  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
19  months  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  9,000 
francs. 

SraiN. 

Postscript  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  of  Dec.  12: 

General  Minn,  on  the  7th  instant,  proceeded 
to  Lens  in  order  to  protect  a  convoy  of  money  ex* 
pected  there. . 

No  new  engagement  baa  taken  place.  On  the 
following  day  he  returned  to  Pampeluna.  Don 
Carlos  was  at  Escura  on  the  7th,  when  Zumala- 
carreguy  was  directing  his-  .stops  towards  the 
Bornislev 

Paxis,  Due.  12.— A  courier  from  Cadix  brings 
us  the  intelligence  that  on  the  19th,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Queen's  birthday „ihe  civil  governor 
having  objected  to  the  singing  of  the  patriotic 
songs  by  the  actors,  the  apectators  threw  stones 
into  his  box,  and  they  went  to  his  palace,  which 
they  attacked ;  one  of  the  domestics  was  wound- 
ed. At  the  departure  of  the  courier  the  agitation 
had  not  ceased,  and  had  spread  to  Xerxea  de  la 
Frontera. 

Compromise  in  Spain. — The  Memorial  dee  Py- 
renees of  Pau  say*—"  It  ia  affirmed  thai  Xumei- 
acarreguy  has  written  to  General  Mina,  props*, 
ing,  as  a  means  of.  putting  an  end  to  the  effueion 
lofblortmthePcmusuls^tWAin 


be  contracted  between  Una  young  Queen  and  the 
son  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  Mina  replied,  that  rebels 
must  first  lay  down  their  arms.  The  war,  there- 
fere,  ia  about  to  recommence  with  increased  fury, 
and  will  become  a  war  of  extermination. 

It  is  conjectured  by  the  Times  of  the  16th  ulc* 
and  by  the  Standard  (which  as  a  Tory  paper  may 
be  supposed  the  more  accurate  now  in  such  mat- 
ters,) that  Lord  de  Grey,  better  known  as  Lord 
Grantham,  is  to  be  the  Vice  Regent  of  Ireland,, 
in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  Wclleslj,  who  had 
quilted  hie  government,  as,  will  he  seen  by  iho 
annexed  * 

Abjuvai.  of  thx  Loan  Luhttxhaht  or  las? 
land. — The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  WsUeeley 
and  suite  arrived  at  the  Clarendon-hotel,  New 
Bond  street,  on  Friday  evening,  front  the  Vfoe; 
ragaUlodge,  at  Dublin  Cantleu  The .  Firebrand 
Government  steamer  conveyed*  the  Marquis  ana) 
Marchioness,  with  their  carnages  and  luggage, 
ftom  Howth  to  Holyhead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Catou 
armed  at  the.  Clarendon  on  the  preceding  even* 
ing,  from  Ireland. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  9.  R.  Dawson*  brotber-ta-law 


of  Mr.  Peel,  is  to  bo  the  now  Secretary  for  Ira* 
land. 
The  Examiner  thus  Speaka  of  Sir  R.  Pool. 

Sir  Robert  Peal  has  answeMd  to  the  Duke> 
whistle.  He  has  hurried  home  and  sprung  into* 
office  with  the  speed  of  mischief.  His  politic* 
turned  with  hie  coach  wheels.  Perish  principles 
—welcome  placet  What  are  now  his  opinions  ? 
The  opinions. which  he  finds  in  the  coat  pocket  of 
his  official  uniform. 

Miraculous  as  was  the  Duke's  conversion  to 
Reform,  that  of  Sir  Robert  must  have  been  more 
sudden.  He  receives  a  note  of  invite!  sen  it  waa 
b,  at  tej  ask  snd  have— *o  govern  or  not  to  govern, 
was  then  the  short  question — was  he  to  stay  at 
Rome  with  his  principles,  or  to  order  post  horses 
and  dash  home  through  thick  and  thin  for  the 
prixe  ?— he  was  a  Reformer  in  the  crack*  of  m 
whip.  His  professions  were  of  no  more  concern 
to  him  than  the  cattle  which  speeded  him  on,  hie 
journey — what  mattered  it  whether  he  waa 
drawn  by  a  black,  a  white,  or  a  piebald,  so  that 
he  advanced  to  his  *oal?  What  cares  he  for  the 
color  of  his  opinions,  ^so  that  they  forward  hex 
fortunes?  The  journey  to  government  wenno 
more  to  be  accomplished  with  his  own  principles 
than  with  bis  own  horses,  so  he  took  hack-post, 
era.  And  now  here  he  is  seated  in  the  Treasury, 
First  Lord  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
what  else  he  is  to  be,  whether  and- reformer  or 
sham- reformer,  is  doubtless  to  him  immaterial- 
he  will  take  the  part  which  place  makes  conve- 
nient. 

Madame  Reeamter  has  left  the  interact  of  90,- 
900f.  as  an  annual  priae  for  the  best  treatise  on 
the  infinenoe  of  grief  aa  a  cause  of  sickness  an* 
death.  The  prise  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Acad-* 
euriede  Modeeine.  The  unfortunate  lady  wan 
herself  for  a  long  time  a  prey  to  wanting  Bor- 
rows, under  which  she  at  length  sunk  Tho 
consciousness  of  her  approaching  end,  and  of  its 
cause,  no  doubt  originated  the  idea  of  this  singau 
tar  bequest.  Jomrnml  Msbdomodaire,  Qct.*&  [The 
principal  cause  of  the  grief  of  this  once  beautiful 
and  abraye  amiable  ladjtwan  the  loss  of  her  per* 
sons)  charms,  She  did  not  feel  what  everybody 
who  know  her  did— that  age  had  not  impaired 
her  power  of  pleasing  and  interesting  all  who, 
saw  her.] 

Tho  Liverpool  papers  of  17th  December,  an* 
nounce  the  arrival  by  the  "  England,  from  this 
port,  of  nine  hundrod  and  fifty  choot*  to*  »  This 
ia  one  of  the  fruits  of  abolishing  the  ntoewpelyot 
the  East  India  Company. 

Death  &f  the  Are.  Edward  bomg<—On  tho 
6th  instant,  at  Glasgow,  between  the  hours,  of 
11  and  IS  o'clock  at  night,  died  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving.  He 
was  sensible  to  the  last,  and  his  departing  words 
were  « In  life  or  in  death  I  amine  tVoitfi  j^pm* 
vious  to  which,  he  sung  tne23d  psalm  in  Hehrevn 
accompanied  by  his  wife's  lather,  the  Rev.  John 
Martin. 
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LEGISLATURE  6F  NEW  YORK* 

In  Senate— Saturday. 
The  President  announced  the  following.        ' 

STANDING  OOMWTTlBa. 

Ob  Claims— Messrs.  Sudani,  Tracy,  Fisk. 
On  Finance— Messrs.  Van  Schaick,  Halsey, 
Beardeley. 

On  Judiciary — Messrs.   Lansing,    Edmonds, 
Edwards. 

On  Militia. — Messrs.  Maison,  Kemble,  Ganse. 
Toort. 

On  Canals— Messrs.  Hubbard  Armstrong  Li. 
tingston. 

On  Railroads— Messrs.  Edwards,  Mack  Mai. 
son. 

On  roads  and  Bridges— Messrs.  Seger,  Willes, 
Jones. 

On  Literature — Messrs*  Gsnsevoort,  Bishop, 
Young. 

On  State  Prison — Messrs.  Macdonald,  Beards, 
ey,  Lansing. 

On  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies — Messrs. 
Edmonds,  Armstrong,  Stojlfer. 

On  Divison  of  Towns  and  Counties— Messrs. 
Fisk,  Mack.  Beckwith. 

On  Agriculture— Messrs.  Halsey,  Cropsey, 
Griffin. 

On  Manufactures— Messrs.  Bishop,  Loomis, 
Downing.  ■ 

On  Privileges  and  Elections— Messrs.  McDow 
ell,  Wills,  Beckwith. 

Oik  Enrolled  Bills— Messrs,  Mack,  Lawyer, 
Lacey.  <■ 

On  Indian  Affairs— Messrs,.  Kemble,  Loomis, 
Fox. 

On  Expiring  Laws— Messrs.  Tracy,  Maodon. 
tJd,  Cropsey.  * 

On  Expenditures— Messrs.  Stower,  Griffin, 
Loomis. 

On  Incorporation  of  Cities  and  Village— Messrs. 
Livingston,  Seger,  Beckwith. 

Select  Committee*  on  Governor* *  Menage. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  County  Trisons — 
Mestrs  Armstrong,  Lacy,  Edmonds. 

**  To  Police  of  County  Poot  Houses— Messrs. 
Kemble,  Downing,  McDowell. 

"  To  Instruction  of  the  Blind— Messrs.  Young, 
Livingston,  Sudam. 

••To  Asylum  of  the  Insane  Poor— Messrs. 
Beardsley.  Gansevftort,  Lansing. 

••Lotteries  and  the  sale  of  Lotteif  Tickets- 
Messrs.  Stower,  Tracy,. Van  Schaick. 

••  To  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants— Messrs 
Cropsey,  Jones,  Lawyer,  Bishop,  Seger,  Hub. 
bard,  Halsey,  Fox. 

In  Assembly. 

The  Spkaebe  announced  the  following 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Ways  and  Means—Messrs.  Dayan,  Cash,  Pet- 
tat,  Shafer,  King. 

On  Grievances— Messrs.  Adams,  Hough, 
Brooks,  Mallery,  Moore. 

On  the  Judiciary— Livingston,  Roosevelt,  M. 
H.  Sibley,  Krum,  Dayan. 

On  expiring  laws — Messrs.  Stetson,  Moseley, 
Warren,  A.  Hascall  Kent. 

On  Claims— Messrs.  M.  H.  Sibley,  Burbans, 
Cuykendall,  A.  .Woodworth,  Benjamin. 

On  Colleges,  Academies  and  Common  Schools 
—Messrs.  Wetmore,  Bnrke,  Clinch,  Van  Bergen. 
P.  W.  Paddock. 

Ort  Engrossed  Bills— Messrs.  Suffern,  feok, 
Plumb,  Crowe],  Nilee.  - 

On  the  Erection  and  Division  \>f  Towns  and 
Counties— Messrs.  Palmer,  Griswpld,  Harvey, 
Ingersoll,  W.  Woodworth. 

On  the  Incorporation  of  Cities  and  Villages— 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Ringgold,  TUlingburst,  Tom. 
linson  Wylie.  • 

On   Agriculture— Messes.   Heale*    Becker, 
Conklm,  Crary,  Horton. 
On  the  Incorporation  of  Charitable  and  Reli. 

¥k>us  Socioties— Messrs.  Thorn,  Cbe,  Wheeler, 
•  Lewis,  Bonnet. 

On .  the  Incorporation  and  alteration  of  the 
Charters  of  Banking  and  Insurance  Companies- 
Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Adams,  Davis,  Van  Ben- 
tknysen,  Denniston. 

•   On  the  Petitions  of  Aliens— Messrs.  Patterson, 
J.  Clark,  Pbilo,  Tyrrell,  E.  Strong. 
On  the  establishment  of  Roads,  Bridges.  &c 

rr^^w-  Anthony,  Phillips,  &  Strong,  Kfacks, 
JUatchly. 


WEEKLY  RERORT  OF  DEATHS. 
The  Citjrlaspeetor  reports  Um  death  ef  m  persons  for 
he  week  ending  oa  Saturday  last,  of  whoa  40  were  men. 
33  women,  59  boys,  43  «irle-of  the  following 
<JJ"J*,«i/-A*Pby*lall  burned  or  scalded  6;  casualty 

tMfZS^^'U™™?*!?*  *t  «w«»loa  I  rSrnp 
Wmettammch  1 ;  dropsy  2;  dropsy  m  the  head  5    fiw«r 

lTrever,  biUous  t ;    few,  remittent  1  rfcverWarJT? ! 

fever,  typhus  3 ;  flux  infantile  1 ;  graVel  l?Wve^oYe^o, 

cbe*t4;  ofthe  liver  1;  Intemperance  7;  marasmus  4*  ofcrf 
age6;  patey  9;  perl|»etimony18 ;  rfcmmatkim  *•  \i>2£ 
pox  14 ;  sprue  1 ;  stillborn  18 ;  suicide  9;  11!^!^ 
1 ;  teething  3 ;  whoopiiig-coukbg ;  worms  SL     miiei,torlca 

jSo^ndwT •en"WMl70;  ieetweenTOand 80;  2  between 

GERRET  FORBES,  City  laspeetor. 
fpr  Of  the  above,  19  were  colored  persons. 

SALES  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AT  AUCTION, 
•ByJammRleeckerfcSons— Jtaiettry  10 

m&wfitU?**  eorn€rof  »"*•'  •nic55»Jl 

JF*"J&2  to,i  edjelelng  whh  same  bulldlnc     ^^ 
Wag Tptoet oa  Bleecfcerand 75 onChariS it ' 
The  house  and  lot  No.  118  Frank Hn  Meet   ha- 

The  lot  on  East  Broadway,  next  the  corner  or 
Bfontgomery  street,  running  te  DWIalo^Seel 
,^»b^  *»•*  bel£*75  DlVwon  Sreet, 

^.25®  l2?B  the  cwner  of  Liberty  and  Greenwich 

Font -lots  adjoining  the  above  at  675 
One  lot  on  the  opposite  corner 
Wght  lots  adjoining  the  above  at  700 
one  lot  on  the  corner  of  Avenue  O  and  to  at. 
34  by  about  100  www  «• , 

*  J»rf«»on^jolntagthesameatl9D0 

2?      .  °"*^*  **'* Dear  *■'  A veftue.*ach  800 
Peven ilota  adjoining  the  above,  each  650 


8300 
355 


6650 


13,000 
10,000 


3,000 
900 


1500 
3690 


■JSlSK**  •^nrhrTclr  house  No7?i  Beekman. 
■etweaanfaavsu  and  William  m*  93 1-a^rJOOft 

*>£&^  - 

J^JLm!7JSA  h0,"e  lnd  M  No;  M  Bro«d 

5fr  ••y,*0a  feet 

The  three  story  house  and  lot  adjoining  the  oame 

The  tares  hottae*  and  lots  on  S.  corner  of  the 

Bowery  and  Grand  street,  50  feet  front  on  flowery 

*M75  on  Grand 

w  £!*•?*  5f?»4  Fr0llt  *rw»  nnmrng'to  Water  tt. 
beiiigNo.9.  Wsisrstrem, being 3U9ft.«a Front 
"  SSoo  Watst.  and  137  feet  In  depth 


4550 
13,500 
3500 
3100 
3790 
7990 

moo 

95*j0 


Craw,  W.  S.  Paddock.  I 

On    Railroads— Messrs.    Roosevelt,    Ogden, 

Preston,  Eldred,  Hutcbingson. 
On  States  Prisons  and  the  Penitentiary  system 

—Messrs.  Stevens,  Crosby,  Groom,  Cadwell,  J. 

W.  Lewis. 

On  the  Militia  and  the  PubUc  Defence- 
Messrs.  Lockwood,  Fisher,  Craim, Stetson,  Wet- 
more. 

On  Indian  Affairs— Meesrs.  Moseley,  Lytle, 
Jones,  Barnum,  McKie. 

On  the  manufacture  of  Salt— Messrs.  Parker, 
Seger,  Barnes,  A.  Brown,  Hillyer. 

On  Medical  SocieUes— Messrs.  Jodd.  Rice, 
Williams,  Murphy,  Waldron. 

On  two  thirds  bttis^Messrs.  Gray,  Herttell, 
Bnrr,  SnrTern,  Wager. 

On  Public  Lands-Messrs.  King,  Woodbury, 
Odeil,  Powers,  Hildrerh. 

On  Trade  and  Manufactures— Messrs.  Quack, 
enboss,  Si-nnger,  Hillei,  Woodward,  M'Clure. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Governor* wMeseagc. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  State  Prisons— 
?i?*V*'J2y*  Burhans,  Oriswold,  Loomis,  C. 
Clark.  WUliams,  WUkinson,  D.  Sibley. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  Poor  Houses- 
Messrs.  Ostrom,  Simmons,  Farwell,  Richmond, 
Hendee.  ' 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  Insane  Poor— Messrs. 
Hertell,  Ogden,  Van  Bergen,  Beecher,  Tilling, 
hast,  Woodbury,  Coe,  Plumb. 

On  so  much  as  relates  to  the  Blind— Messrs. 
Cash,  J.  Haskell,  Livingston,  Moore,  Gray,  Car- 
penter, Cuykendall.  G.  Brown. 


THB  EXILE. 

Amidst  Siberia's  mountains, 

Dark  glens  and  ice  plains  dreary, 
Dull  mists  and  frosen  fountains, 

An  Exile  worn  and  weary 
Pined  'neath  the  galling  chain 

Of  Mnseovy*s  ereatkm ; 
Then  wildly  asked  If  hope  were  vela 

Front  ev'ry  Chilstian  nation. 

"  l'°,l,l,,J:,I0t.01t!,e»  ^^  not  ■trlfet 
"  Till  forced  to  aare,  or  load  my  life, 
u  ^  ***?*  i°c  d««P«»««  «word. 

I  wS^H.of  tRu"»««>  •PoHers  awept, 
"Whilst  Rapine  led  their  van; 

11  Hy  Infanta  ehrlea'd  their  mother  wept— 

a  Hast  I  not  feel  sa  man!  | 

"  WI/£»  ^^  hoiDC»  sbeaer^aUdeatroy'd- 
'*  Ah !  what  remained  10  me ! 

"Ttilcnwh'd  by  tyranny. 

yjKSTS1 1  Lot  *•  wnfowe  wave, 
"  Whilat  Ruaaian  waa  the  flood  1 
"  But  when  I  raw  the  Poliah  brave 
44  Immeraed  in  Poland's  blood. 

"  Jf?,haid»  W  bewt?  W  n"^  aUae* 

II  Grew  aavage  ia  the  field ; 

"  P^K,r*f  ***  **«*««•  kade  me  strike. 

••  Grim  borrw  held  my  ahieio: 
44  Oh.  Poland!  had  thy  martial  tram 

"  Been  powerful aabrave, 
"  Ne'er  had  the  tyrant  Russian  chain 

"  Fettered  a  Poliah  slave! 

**  ff0J°°42f  i-1  to  •*"  f«»weO, 

u  «t.N?r  fchl-  D,U,d  a,lla  »°  ^"P. 

44  Within  aUger*aaTaap ! 
••  Home,  hone,  and  freedom  lost  tome, 

"  What  channcotild  UfecontaHT 
«  The  darkest  page  of  hlatory  ^ 

44  WUI  ahow  our  conhict  vaia. 

u  Vea,  Despotism  basanbdued 
"  All  that  he  can  subdue ; 

*  But  'midst  the  wildest  solitude 
"  The  soul  of  freedom  grew : 
ChahM  cannot  gall  the  master  mind. 

'*  This,  to  theglory  of  mankind, 
"  Was  shown  at  Marathon. 

More  modern  story  bids  ns  bless 

"  The  Grison's  bespy  hand, 

When  valour's  daring  met  success, 

♦•  And  freed  his  native  land. 
"  Oh  might  the  ahade  of  gallant  Tdt 

44  Sarmatla's  heart  relume. 
44  And  to  aome  ruin'd¥oliah  ceN 

M  Call  Glory  from  her  to  ub ! 

«. ,  WM*?ro.ke  **  ^e  my  sword, 
«•  If  in  the  lapse  of  age/yet 

44  My  eonntry  be  restored— 
"  V.S"  her  hilhj  the  free-born  aoy^ 

ulf  inbervalaethesong, 
41  If  round  her  hearth  thehalkiw'd  kiy, 

"If  to  her  altera  throng, 
•♦  A  graceful  race  to  praise  their  God. 

4;fa  peace  and  freedom  blest—     . 
"  I'd  atretch  me  on  Siberia's  sod, 

'•  And  sink  in  dreamless  rest. 
41  But  if  the  fetters  and  the  fate 

41  That  Moaeow'a  hand  impose. 
44  Bedestin'd  long  as  ftrtand's  date. 

44  And  deep  sa  Poland's  woes,    ' 

*'  ^L8001  n*d  »eat  no  prescience  keen. 
44  My  sense  pierce  not  tile  gloom: 
•£^  n^ttroan,  but  would  not  weetk 

•*  OW  PoJand,a  nin.iOM.  ^^^  '^ 


«i 


t» 


•*  0\r  Poland's  n^ ,  ^_w 

U  ?,!r•V•a,  Ukd  partem  in  h*»  woes, 
•*  Unseen,  unsought,  uftwept, 

*. fVStl hm  wllere  «yPW"  en»y  frowa^ 
4  •  Where  omens  dark  are  kept ! 

"No,  no!  the  Cadmus-harvest  yet 
.    44  Will  rlpan  on  thy  plains; 

"  A.,S!u,hw,i,,. prottd  M««ow  may  fesger 

44  The  captive  and  his  chains/ 
4*  Time  shall  rekindle  PoJsAdVfame. 

44  My  country  yet  shall  be 
44  A  nation  bearing  bonourd  name— 
* 44  Brave,  independent,  freo  !'• 

1*hua  warm  the  hapless  Exile's  pray'r, 


Thus  deep  his  patriot  sigbu  "~  ' 
r5"f  ,}»P?  illumed  his  raflsh'd  el 
Asm  lit  his  teer-dlinm'd  eye. 


tbeek, 


But  now  the  chains  are  broken, 
The  spirit  free  to  roam— 

His  sorrows  all  are  spokes, 
Kind  death  conducts  fafpn 


96^00 


M, 


Tui.  ,  RA1**<>AD  AMD  CAf/AL  MAP. 
i-v./8  lolf  V*?^  M%Jt  '•  ww  readyfor  those  who 
wish  It.  ItssiMls^ayAtiiches.  It  Is  |mt  up  inVcorf 
venient  packet  form,  hi  morocco  covers,  and  accomoanied 
by  over  70  pages  of  letter  press,  firing  V  concise  deacrlp- 
?£ui\?r  i^6!!?*?  It**ch  Rold  •*■  C*"*1  delineated  oa 

^JfSfiJllSSfP  **  R01  up  iu  *"**  *«P"covers,  so. 
sato  be  forwarded  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  country ;   the 

postage  «f  which,  cannot  eiceedle,  and  probably  not  8& 
ceou,  loany  uart  of  the  county. 

Puhli«hed  at  35  Wall  street,  M.Y,  by 
Al2tf P   K.  MINOR  A  J.  j   CHALL18. 

J"??.1* t!.vtf '  Wld  fof  Mte  ■«  **•  AariculturaJ  Ware- 
Ol»0osei  Jl  Barclay  street,  a  number  of  <3reene(s  Pa- 
tent,Hay  and  Straw  Cutter*.  Thl*  Machine,  ft  r  simplicity 
ofneostrueskMi,  and  ease  and  rapidity  In  woikiot .  Is  avr 
perlor  to  any  mschiue  of  the  kind  for  sale  in  tftio  Unioa.— 
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HE W- YORK,  . 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hod.  G.  Hard, 
Member  of  Congress,  for  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
port made  by  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  ascertain  the  probable 
amount  of  tolls  on  tk^s  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  when  completed  to  Cumhej-land,  from 
which  we  sball  make  liberal  extracts  ■* aD 
early  period. 

Ovhlamd  JdcKNEY  to  India. — In  reply 
u  our  request  for  information  relative  to 
the  state  and  progress  of  internal  commutti- 
eation  and  improvements  in  the  ifcst,  we 
have  been  politely  furnished,  by  a  subscrib- 
er, with  several  numbers  of  the  Asiatic 
JonjiAL,  in  which  we  find  several  interest- 
ing article*  relative  Jo  Che  overland  route 
from  India  to  Europe,  which  we  shall  at  an 
early  day  transfer  to  our  colutra**- 

We  are  grateful  for  such  favosa,  and  soli- 
sit  from  friends  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
such  of  their  foreign  periodicals,  that  we  do 
not  receive,  as  will  enrich  our  columns. 


Boston  amd  PioviDCNce  Railioad. — The  mi. 
anal  report  of  tbe  Directors'  of  this  Corporation 
baa  beau  laid  before  the  LegAaMtrn  of  'Mama 
chosen*  and  presents  tbe  following  facts.  Do. 
Hag  the  past  fear,  the  graduation  ef  the  road 
bed  has  been  completed  from  the  depot  at  Bos. 
OB  to  tteftbede  Island  line  at  India  bridge, 


cepting  aundry  sections  of  the  extent  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  all,  which  are  expected  to 
be  completed  on  or  before  tba  firm  of  Ma*.  A' 
■ingle  track  haa  beep  laid  Irom  the  depot  at  Bos. 
toe,  lor  the  diaiancc  of  about  tiventy-ono  miles, 
oicuptiiig  lor  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Canton,  where 
the  graduation  ia  out  jet 'completed ;  end  there 
era  alio  about  lour  miles  more  of  the  rail  laid  in 
different  placea  ;  making  an  segregate  length  of 
rail  already  laid,  of  Iweniy^fhres  milea  and  a 
hair.  Sioue  foundation!'  have  been  prepared 
throughout  the  remaining  distance,  where  the 
graduations  completed,  wherever  they  were 
considered  neeeaaary.  The  requisite  material! 
for  the  completion  of  the  whole  have  bean  enga- 
ged,  end  tbe  directors  see  nothing  to  prevent  tbe 
opening  of  the  read  by  the  first  ef  Jane.  It  is 
believed  by  ibe  agent,  that  the  expenae  ef  the 
whole  road  will  not  vary  materially  from  tbe  ori. 
ginal  satimate. 

Tbe  directors  have  also  caused  ■  branch 
railroad  io  ho  completed,  daring  the  past  year, 
from  the  Low  Plain  in  Dsdbani  to  Dedhein 
visage,  the  distance  being  shout  two  miles  aad 
aVaamr. 

J.  Bb  whole  amount  of  expenditures  during  tbe 
phiT  year,  haa  been  #553,506  7  ,  and  of  receipt. 
9536,139  98.  Of  tbe  latter  amount,  .516,560 
hare  been  received  from  tho  stockholders  by 
virtue  of  essessment ;  85,084  74  from  the  trans. 
partition  of  pasiengar*  and  gooda,  #3,633  63 
rom  tbe  ssle  of  materials  ;  and  9869  61  from 
rente:  the  accounts  being  made  up  to  tbe  first 
day  oi  tbe  present  month. 


.  .  The  new  locomotive  engine  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company,  was  brought  up  to  town  on 
Wednesday,  and  will,  we  understand,  be 
put  in  operation  on  the  road  in  the  course 
of  a  week-  ». 

Since  the  railroad  was  opened  to*Frack- 
fort,  tbe  passenger  cars  have  been  rmifofmly 
crowded  both  ways.  Nothing  is  mote  com- 
mon now  than  for  a  gentleman  Jo  take  a 
morning  ride  to  the  seat  of  Government, 
spend  several  hours  there  in  watching  the 
maveaaenis  of.  the  Legislature,  and  return 
to  Lexington  ugain  in  the  afternoon,  with, 
out  fatigue  to  himself,  and  with  but  a  tri- 
fling call  upon  hi*  purse.  Heretofore,  at 
this  season  of  the  (year,  the  distance  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Frankfort  -has  been 
considered  a  full  slay's  journey  on  horse- 
back, and  the  urgency  of  business  alone 
could  form  a  sufficient  inducement  to  prevsi) 


upon  a  citizen  to  undertake  it.  When  the 
locomotive  is  put  upon  the.  road,  a  single 
hour  will  suffice  to  accomplish  the  same 
distance,  so  that  time,  space, and  the  worst 

of  obstacles  to  winter  travelling,  n 
'"  —'- l.Ky. 


-^[Lexington,  Ky.,  Gaz.] 


asjbeo 

Gbnekaj,  Kkowledgk.  — 'Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  following  remarks 
of  Sir  William  Temple  in  other  respects, 
their  justice  in  relation  to  the  medical 
profession  must  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged. "  II  is  certain,  however,"  says 
this  distinguished  writer,  "  that  the  study 
of  physic  is  not  achieved  in  any  eminent 
degree,  without  very  great  advancements 
in  the  sciences  ;  so.  that,  whatever  the 
profession  w,  the  professors  have  been 
generally  very  much -.esteemed  On  that 
account,  as  well  as  of  their  own  art,  as 
the  most  learned  men  of  their  ages,  and 
thereby  shared  with  the  two  other  great 
professions  in  those  advantages  moat  com- 
monly valued,  and  most  eagerly  pursued; 
whereof  the  divines  seem  to  have  had  the 
most  honor,  the  lawyers  the  most  money, 
and  (he  physicians  the  most  learning," 

Hippocrates  was  profoundly  skilled  'in 
natural  knowledge,  before  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine ;  and  it  has  become 
a  common  saying,  that  where  the. natural 
philosopher  ends,  the  physician  begins. 
The  taws  which  regulate  other  material 
substances  apply  to  the  human  body. 
Chemistry  is  all  essential  to  a  physician. 
"  I  do  not  hesitate1  to  pronounce,"  said 
Pourcroy,  "  that  modern  chemistry  haa 
done  more,  in  twenty  years,  for  medicine, 
than  all  the  united  tabors  of  preceding 
ages."  The  materia  medica  is  supplied 
freer!  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  With, 
out  aknowMgeofbotany, mineralogy,  and 
zoology,  a  physician  cannot  understand 
the  medicines  he  prescribes,  nod  as  the 
nomenclature  of  his  profession  is  derived 
from  the  teamed  languages,  «nd  princi- 
pally from  the  Greek,  he  ought  to  be  a  ' 
classical  scholar.  In  a  word,  he  should 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  in  order 
lo  compose  that  learned  man  which  is  ex. 
pected  from  an  able  and  accomplished 
physician. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 
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man  Roads — in  reply  to  Mr.  G.  Ralston. 
TV>  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sut,— On  perusing  No.  49,  Vol.  3,  of 
your  Journal,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
ft  letter  from  your  respectable  correspond. 
ent,  Mr.  Rajston,  on  the  use  of  locomotive 
engines    on  common  roads.    He   appears 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  may,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  compete    with  animal 
power  in  England,  but  doubts  whether  they 
will  answer  as  well  in  the  United  States. 
My  purpose  is  to  invite  attention  to  the  rea- 
sons given  by  Mr.  R.  for  this  conclusion, 
and  to  the  means  of  obviating  such  objec- 
tions as  appear  to  be  most  formidable.   The 
facts  on  which  Mr.  R.  has  founded  his  c/>n- 
elusion  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
heads  :  1.  The  greater  economy  of  steam 
power  and  machinery  in  £ngland  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  greater  economy 
of  animal  power  in  the  United  States  than 
in  England  ;   2.  The  imperfect  condition  of 
our  roads,  compared  with  those  of  England. 
As  to  the  flrst  point,  I  would  observe,  that 
although  the  facts  stated  are  no  doubt  true, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  from  them,  that  steam 
power  is  not  cheaper  than  animal  power  in 
the  United  States.    The  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  in  England,  but  it  is  fully  proved 
by  experience,  that  steam  power  applied  on 
*  railroad  is,  if  any,  little  more  than  half 
the  expense  of  animal  power.    It  may  be 
further  remarked,  that  the  application  of 
steam  in  propelling  a  locomotive  on  an  iron 
rail,  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disadvantage  in 
comparison   with   animal  fower,    which 
would  not  occur  upon  a  common  road.  This 
arises  from  the  slipping  of  the  car  wheels  on 
ascents,  before  the  engine  has  exerted  her 
fall  power.    To  avert  this  great  inconve- 
nience, the,, weight  of -the  engine  .must  be 
increased   to   obtain   sufficient  adhesion ; 

which  additional  weight  requires  an  extra, 
and  otherwise  superfluous,  force  to  propel 
H*    It  is  conceded,  I  believe,  that  on  the 
common  road  there  is  no  want  of  adhesion, 
and  hence  lighter  engines  may  be  employed 
with  decided  advantage.    These  facts  show, 
that  the  difference  of  expense  between  steam 
and  animal  power  must  be  greater  on  com- 
mon roads  than  on  a  railway  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  advantages  of  that  power  on  the 
railroad,  we  have  an  assurance  of  a  still  | 
greater  relative  advantage  on  the  common 
road.    The  first  objection  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ralston  does  not,  therefore,  as  I  think,  sus- 
tain bis  doubt  of  the  profitable  substitution 
of  steam  for  animal  power  on  the  common 
road  in  the  United  States.    The  next  objec- 
tion, founded  on  the  imperfect  condition  of 
our  roads,  is  altogether  conclusive :  no  en- 
gineer, in  his  senses,  would  risk  a  locomo- 
tive engine  upon  the  convex,  uneven,  and 
rough  surface  of  our  best  turnpike  roads. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  employ  the  locomo- 
tive off  the  railroad,  it  must  not  be  on  a 
common,  but  a  proper  road,  made  for,  and 
restricted   exclusively    to*  that   purpose; 
Which,  I  apprehend,  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  locomotive  than  even  the  best  roads 
in  England,  especially  if  the  wheels  of  the 
loeomotive  are  made  very  wide,  and  other- 
fyuuowse  perfectly  adapted  for  this  use.  Having 
exWnes^th*  plan  of  such  aroa&in  No\5, 
Vol  3,  of  your  Journal,  I  need  not  repeat  the 


On  the  Use  of  Loeomotive  Engines  on  Gonu  ft  explanation  here,  but  would  remark  in  ad- 
vw  «•*  v#c  /  -s  dition,  that  the  great  difficulty  of  arranging 

the  business  on  a  railroad,  so  as  to  admit  of 
its  general  use  for  vehicles  of  different  own- 
ers, running  at  various  speeds,  threatens 
to  become  a  permanent  obstacle  to  its  utili- 
ty, and  especMly  its  popularity.    A  proper 
locomotive  road,  suited  for  the  meeting  and 
passing  of  trains  every  where,  would  com- 
pensate for  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
toad  now  drawn  on  a  railroad.    The  Co- 
lumbia railroad  in  Pennsylvania,  made  by 
the  State,  has  been  opened  for  general  use 
with  double  tracks,  but  the  interruptions 
are  so  frequent,  that  the  stages  propelled  by 
locomotives  can  only  run  8  or  0  miles  an 
hour.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  the 
State  authorities,  to  manage  toe  whole  trans- 
portation by  their  agents,  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  times  for  starting,  meeting,  passing 
places,  &c.   But  this  indispeafable  measure 
is  about  to  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
inhabitants  on  the  borders.    A  hard  gravel 
or  stone  road,  graded  for  the  purpose,  and 
made  wide  enough  for  vehicles  u>  pass  or 
meet,  would  remove  all  necessity  for  this  ar- 
rangement, and  individuals  or  companies, 
as  many  as  might  choose  to  embark,  could 
establish  trains  for  travelling  or  freight,  se- 
curing to  the  publie  all  the  benefits  of  the 
most  active  competition.        Yours,  &c. 

Dec.  29, 1834. 


[From  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Present  State 

of  our  Knowledge  of  Hydraulics  as  a 

Branch  of  Engineering.    By    Gborob 

Rsniiie,  Esq.,  F.  R,  S.,  dec.  &c.    Part  I. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Unappalled,  however,  by  thesn  difficulties, 
the  Chevalier  Bust,  after  perusing  attentive- 
ly M.  Bossut's  work,  undertook  to  solve  them 
by  means  of  a  theorem  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  science  of  hy- 
draulics.   He  considered  that  if  water  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  fluidity,  and  ran  in  a 
bed  from  which  it  experienced  no  resistance 
whatever,  its  motion  would  be  constantly 
accelerated,  like  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body 
descending  an  inclined  plane — but  as  the 
velocity  of  a  river  is  not  accelerated  ad  infi- 
nitum, but  arrives  at  a  state  of  uniformity, 
it  follows  that  there  exists  some  obstacle 
which  destroys  the  accelerating  force,  and 
prevents  it  from  impressing  upon  the  water 
a  new  degree  of  velocity.    This  obstacle 
must  therefore  be  owing  either  to  the  visci- 
dity of  the  water,  or  to  the  resistance  it  ex- 
periences against  the  bed  of  the  river ;  from 
which  Dubuat  derives  the  following  princi- 
ple.   That  when  water  runs  uniformly  in 
any  channel,  the  accelerating  force  which 
obliges  it  to  run  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  resistances  which  it  experiences,  whe- 
ther arising  from  the  viscidity  of  the  water 
or  the  friction  of  its  beds.    Encouraged  by 
this  discovery,  and  by  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  solution  of  a  great  many 
cases  in  practice,  Dubuat  was  convinced 
that  the  motion  of  water  in  a  conduit  pipe 
Avas  analogous  to  the  uniform  motion  or  a 
riser,  since  in  both  cases  gravity  was  the 
cause  of  motion,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
channelor  perimeter  of  the  pipes  the  modi- 
fiers.   He  tnen  availed  himself  of  the  expe- 
riments of  Bossut  on  conduit  pipes  and  arti- 
ficial channels  to  explain  his  theory :  the, 
results  of  which  investigations  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1779.    M.  Dubuat  was, 
however,  sensible  that  a  theory  of  so  much 
novelty,  aqd  at  variance  with  too  then  re- 
ceived theory,  required  to  be  supported  by 
experiments  more  numerous  and  direct  than 
those  &rmerly  undertaken,  as  he,  was  eon- 
strained  to  suppose  that  the  friction  of  the 


water  did  not  depend  upon  the  pressure,  bat 
on  the  surface  and  square  or  the  velocity. 
Accordingly,  he    devoted  three    years    to 
making  experiments,  and  with  ample  funds 
and  assistance  provided  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, was  enabled  to  publish  his  great 
work,  entitled  Principes  <T  Hydraul&fue  ve- 
rifies par  un  grand  nombre  d'  Experiences, 
faites  par  Ordre  du  Qovernement,  2  vols. 
1786,  (a  third  volume,  entitled  Principes  d' 
Hydraulique  et  Hydrodynamique,  appeared 
in  1816)  ;  in  the  firs'*  instance,  by  repeating 
and  enlarging  the  scale  of  Bossut's  experi- 
ments on  pipes,  (with  water  running  in 
them,)  of  different  inclinations  or  angles,  of 
from  90°  to  ** J^th  part  of  a  right  angle, 
and  in  channels  of  from  £  line  in  diameter  to 
7  and  8  square  toises  of  surface,  and  subse* 
quently  to  water  running  in  open  channels, 
in  which  he  experienced  great  difficulties  in 
rendering  the  motion  uniform  ;  but  he  was 
amply  recompensed  by  the  results  he  ob- 
tained on  the  diminution  of  the  velocity  of 
the  different  parts  of  a  uniform  current,  and 
of  the  relation  of  the  velocities  at  the  surface 
and  bottom,  by  which  the  water  Works  its 
own  channel,  and  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
resistances  which  different  kinds  of  beds 
produce,  such  as  clay,  sand,  and  gravel; 
and  varying  the  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  sluices,  and  the  piers  of  bridges,  fee.,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  formula  applicable 
to  most  cases  iu  practice.* 
Thus  let  V  =  mean  velocity  per  second, 
in  inches ; 
d  =  hydraulic  mean  depth,  or 
quotient,  which  arises  from 
dividing  the  area  or  section 
of  the  canal  in  square  inches, 
by 'the  perimeter  of  the  part 
in  contact  with  the  water,  in 
linear  inches  ; 
s  =  the  slope  or  declivity  of  the 
pipe,  or  the  surface  of  the 
watec;  iqfo— J 

g  —  16-087,  the  velocity  in  inch- 
es which  a  body  acquires  in 
falling  one  second  of  time ; 
n  =  an  abstract  number,  which 
was  found  by  experiment  to 
be  equal  to  243*7  ; 


Then  *= 
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Such  are  the  objects  of  M.  Dubuat's  work. 
But  his  hypotheses  are  unfortunately  found. 
.  ed  upoif  assumptions  which  render  the  ap- 
plications of  his  theory  of  little  use.  It  is 
evident  that  the  suppopttion  of  a  constant 
and  uniform  velocity  in  rivers  cannot  hold : 
nevertheless,  he  has  rendered  great  services 
to  the  science  by  the  solution  of  many  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  it ;  and  al- 
though he  has  left  on  some  points  a  vast 
field  open  to  research,  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality  and  accuracy. 

Contemporary  with  Dubuat  was  M.  Che- 
zy,  one  of  the  most  skilful  engineers  of  his 
time  :  he  was  director  of  the  Ecole  des 
Ponts  et  Chaussees,  and  reported,  conjoint- 
ly with  M.  Perronct,  on  the  Canal  Yvette. 
He  endeavored  to  assign,  by  experiment* 
tip  relation  existing  between  the  inclina- 
tion, length,  transverse  section,  and  velocity 
of  a  canal.  In  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion he  obtained  a  very  simple  expression  of 
the  velocity,  involving  three  different  varia- 
ble quantities,  and  capable,  by  means  of  a 
single  experiment,  of  being  applied  to  all 
currents  whatever.  He  assimuates  the  re- 
sistance of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  canal 
to  known-resistances,  which  folkw  the  law 

VftUaberghEi^^ 
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of  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  he  obtains 
the  following  simple  formula : 

V  ~    1*T9 where  g 'm  =  1^087 ****  ^ 

heavy  body  after  fallingjone  {second ; 
d  =  hydraulic  mean  depth,  equal  to  the 
v  area  of  the  section  divided  by  the 
perimeter  of  the  part  of  the  canal 
in  contact  with  the  water; 
*  =  the  slope  or  declivity  of  the  pipe ; 
z  =  an  abstract  number,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment. 

*  In  the  year  1784,  M.  Lespinasse  published 
ia  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
at  Toulouse  two  papers,  containing  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  expenditure 
of  water  through  larj$e  orifices,  and  on  the 
junction  and  separation  of  rivers.  The  au- 
thor had  performed  the  experiments  con- 
tained in  his  last  paper  on  the  rivers  Fres- 
quel  and  Aude,  and  on  that  part  of  the 
canal  of  JLanguedoc  below  the  Fresquil 
lock,  towards  its  junction  with  that  river. 

As  we  before  stated,  M.  Dubuat  had 
classified  with  much  sagacity  his  observa- 
tions on  the  different  kinds  of  resistance 
experienced  in  the  motion  of  fluids,  and 
which  might  have  led  him  to  express  the 
aum  of  the  resistances  by  a  rational  func- 
tion of  the  velocity  composed  of  two  or 
ttn-ee  terms  only.  Yet  the  merit  of  this 
determination  was  reserved  to  M.  Cou- 
lomb, who,  in  a  beautiful  paper,  entitled 
••  Experiences  destinees  a  determiner  la 
Coherence  des  Fluides  et  les  Lois  de  leurs 
Resistances  dans  les  Mouvemens  tres  lents," 
proves,  by  reasoning  and  facte, 

1st*  lUat  in  extremely  slow  motions  the 
part  of  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity  ; 
,,  3dly.  That  the  resistance  is  not  sensibfy 
increased  by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
fkpA  above  the  resisting  body  ; 

3dly.  That  the  resistance  arises  solely 
^rowfhe  mutual  cohesion  of  the  fluid  parti- 
cles, and  not  from  their  adhesion  to  the 
'body  upon  which  they  act ; 
''  4thly.   That   the   resistance  in  clarified 
oil,  at  the  temperature  of  09°  Fahrenheit,  is 
06'  that  of  water  as  17*5  : 1 ;  a  proportion 
which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  mutual  co- 
hesion  of  the  particles  of  oil  to  the  mu- 
tual cohesion  of  the  particles  of  water. 
, '  M.  Coulomb  concludes  his  experiments 
iy  ascertain  ing  the  resistance  experienced 
"by  cylinders  that  move   very  slowly  and 
perpendicularly  to  their  axes,  &c. 
',    This  eminent  philosopher,  who  had  ap- 
plied the   doctrine   of  tension   with  such 
distinguished  Success  in  investigating  the 
^phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
entertained  the  idea  of  examining  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  the  resistance  of  fluids,   con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  resistance  previ- 
ously  laid  down.     M.   Coulomb   proved, 
that  in  the  resistance  of  fluids  against  so- 
lids, there  was  no  constant  quantity   of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be   detected ;  and 
that  the  pressure  sustained  by  a  moving 
body  is.  represented  by    two  terms,  one 
which  varies  as  the  simple  velocity,   and 
the  other  with  its  square. 
.     The  apparatus  with  which  these  results 
j  weip  obtained  consisted  of  discs  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  Which  were  fixed  io  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  brass  wire,  and  were  made  to 
osculate  under  a  fluid  by  the  force  of  tension 
yp/ the  wire.    By  observing  the  successive 
*  diminution  of  the  osciflations,  the  law  of 
^sistaace  was  easily  found.  *  The  oscilla- 
uons  which  were  best  suited  to  these  expe- 
i^W^fpntinHed  for  twenty  or  thirty  se- 
conds, and  the  amplitude  of  the  osculation 
<that  gave  the  most  regular  results);  wis 
between^ tfte entire  division  of W^Jsc, 
and  6  or  10  divisions  from  zero. 


The  first  who  had  the  happy  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  law  of  Coulomb  to  the  case  of  the 
velocities  of  water  running  in  natural 
or  artificial  channels,  was  M.  Girard,  Inge- 
nieur  eu  Chef  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  and 
Director  of  the  works  of  the  Canal  l'Ourcq 
at  Paris.* 

He  is  the  author  of  several  papers  on  the 
theory  of  running  waters,  and  or  a  valuable 
series  of  experiments  on  the  motions  of  flu- 
ids in  capillary  tubes. 

M.  Coulomb  had  given  a  common  co- 
efficient to  the  two  terms  of  his  formula, 
representing  the  resistance  of  a  fluid,— one 
proportional  to  the  simple  velocity,  the  other 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  M.  Girard 
found  that  this  identity  of  the  co-efficients 
was  applicable  only  to  particular  fluids  un- 
der certain  circumstances ;  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  confirmed  by  the  researches  of 
M.  Prony,  derived  from  a  great  many  expe- 
riments, which  make  the  eo- efficients  not 
only  different,  but  very  inferior  to  the  value 
of  the  motion  of  the  filaments  of  the  water 
contiguous  to  the  side  of  the  pipe. 

The  object  of  M.  Gisard's  experiments 
was  to  determine  this  velocity ;  and  this  he 
has  effected  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by 
means  of  twelve  hundred  experiments,  per- 
formed with  a  series  of  copper  tubes,  from 
1*83  to  2*06  millimetres  in  diameter,  and 
from  20  to  222  centimetres  in  length ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  when  the  velocity 
was  expressed  by  10,  and  the  temperature 
was  0,  centigrade,  the  velocity  was  increas- 
ed four  times  when  the  temperature  amount- 
ed to  85  degrees.  When  the  length -of  the 
capillary  tube  was  below  flfcat  limit,  a- varia- 
tion of  temperature  exercised  very  little  in. 
flue  nee  upon  the  velocity  of  the  issuing  fim* 
idj  &c. 

It  was  In  this  state  of  the  science  that  M. 
Prony,  (then  having  underbi*  direction  dif- 
ferent projects  for  canals,)  undertook  to  re- 
duce the  solutfon  of  many  important  prob- 
lems on  running  water  to  the  most  strict 
and  rigorous  principles,  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  being  applied  with  facility  to 
practice.    ' 

For  this  purpose  he  selected  fi  Ay -one  ex- 
periments which  corresponded  best  on  con- 
duit pipes,  and  thirty. one  on  open  conduits. 
Proceeding,  therefore,  on  M.  rtirard's  theo. 
ry  of  the  analogy  between  fluids  and  a  svs- 
tem  of  corpuscular  solids  or  material  bo- 
|  dies,  gravitating  in  a  curvilinear  channel  of 
indefinite  length,  and  occupying  and  aban- 
doning successively  the*  different  parts  of 
the  length  of  channel,  he  was  enabled  to 
express  the  velocity  of  the  water,  whether 
it  flows  in  pipes  or  in  open  conduits,  by  a 
simple  formula,  free  of  logarithms,  and  re- 
quiring merely  the  extraction  of  the  square 
rootf 

Thus  v  =  —  00469734  -f  </O'002206o  + 
3041*47  X  G,  which  gives  the  velocity  in 
metres :  or,  in  English  feet, 

„=  *_  0-1541131+ VW-0237M+32806-6X  G. 

When  this  formula  is  applied  to  pipes*  we 

must  take  Gw^DK,  which  is,  deduced 

from  the  equation  K  = — : — 7jj—~   W!*611 

H  is  applied  to  canals,  we  most  take  G  = 
R  I,  which  is  deduced  from  the  equation 


I  =~    K  being  equal  to  the  mean  radius 

of  Dubuat  on  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and 
I  equal  to  the  sine  of  inclination  in  the  pipe 
or  canal.  M.  Prony  has  drawn  up  exten- 
sive tables,  in  which  he  has  compared  the 


*  Eedai  «ir  te  Mattventont  des  fiaax  connotes :  Pa- 
rii :  1804.  RecheJfehe*  sat  b*£o«x  poblique*,  <&c. 
Deris  geciSAlda  Cswl  V  Oorcq,  64. 


observed  velocities  with  those'  whvchVdr? 
calculated  from  the  preceding  fbrmuke,  attdf 
from  those  of  Dubuat  and  Girard.  In  botfcf 
cases  the  coincidence  of  the  observed  revolt* 
with  the  formula)  is  very  remarkable,  bat 
particularly  with  the  formulae  of  M.  Prony. 
But  the  great  work  of  M.  Prony  is  his  Nou- 
veUe  Architecture  Hydraulique,  published 
in  the  year  1790.  This  able  production  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  vis.  Statics,  Dyna- 
mics, Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  on 
the  physical  circumstances  that  influence 
the  motion  of  maojiines.  The  chapter  on 
hydrodynamics  is  particularly  copious  and 
explanatory  of  the  motions  of  compressible 
and  incompressible  fluids  in  pipes  and  ves- 
sels, on  the  principle  of  the  parallelism  of 
the  fluid  filaments,  and  the  efflux  of  water 
through  different  kinds  of  orifices  made  in 
vessels  kept  constantly  full  or  permitted  to 
empty  themselves ;  he  details  the  theory  of 
the  clepsydra,  and  the  curves  described  by 
spouting  fluids ;  and  having  noticed  the 
different  phenomena  of  the  contraction  of 
the  fluid  vein,  and  given  an  account  of  the 
experiments  of  Bossut,  M.  Prony  deduces 
formula)  by  which  the  results  may  be  ex- 
pressed with  all  the  accuracy  required  in 
practice. 

In  treating  of  the  impulse  and  resistance 
of  fluids,  M.  Prony  explains  the  theory  of 
Don  George  Juaqt  which  he  finds  conform- 
able to  the  experiments  of  Smeaton,  but  to 
differ  very  materially  from  the  previously 
received  law  of  the  product  of  the  susfaeea 
by  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  as  establish- 
ed by  the  joint  experiments  of  D' Alembert, 
Condorcet,  and  Bossut,  in  the  year  1775. 
The  concluding  part  of  the  fourth  section  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  theory  of 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids  ac- 
cording to  Euler  and  D'Alembert ;  and  by  a 
rigorous  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
questions  to  be  determined,  the  whole  theory 
is  reduced  to  two  equations  only,  in  harrow 
pipes, .  according  to  the  theory  of  Euler, 
showing  its  approximation  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  parallelism,  of  filaments. 

The  fifth  and  last  section  investigates  the 
different  circumstances,  such  as  friction, 
adhesion,  and  rigidity,  which  influence  the 
motion  of  machines. 

A  second  volume,  published  iu  the  year 
1796,  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  steam-engine.  Previously  to  the 
memoir  of  M.  Prony,  Sur  le  Janet  age  des 
Eaux  courantes,  in  the  year  1802,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  establish  with  cer- 
tainty the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the 
theoretical  expenditures  of  fluids  through 
orifices  and  additional  tubes.  The  pheno- 
menon  had  been  long  noticed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  illustrated  by  Michelotti  by  a 
magnificent  series  of  experiments,  which, 
although  involving  some  intricacies,  have 
certainly  formed  the  ground- work  of  all  the 
subsequent  experiments  upon  this  particfu 
lar  subject. 

By  the  method  of  interpolation,  M.  Prony 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  series  of 
formula*  applicable  to  the  expenditure*  of 
currents  out  of  vertical  and  horisonfcU  orifi- 
ce, and  to  the  contraction  of  the  fluii  vein ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  work,  entitled  Recher* 
ches  tur  le  Mouvemens  des  Eaux  cour antes, 
he  establishes  the  following  forattrie  for  the 
mean  velocities  of  rivers. 

When  V  =  velocity  at  the  surface, 
and  U  =  mean  velocity, 
U  =*=  0-810458  y/ 
which  is  about  j  V. 

These  velocities  are  determined  by  two 
methods.  1st.  By  a  small  water-wheel  for 
the  velocity  at  the'sur&ce,  and  the  improved 
tube  of  fttot  for  the  velocities  at  different 
depthftbelow  the  surfree,      ,    .  1  ; ,  ^,- 
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If  h  =  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  ver- 
tical tube  above  the  level  of  the  current,  the 
velocity  due  to  this  height  will  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  formulae 

^metres 

V  =  v'2ff*=  19*606  h  =  4-429  </  h. 
When  water  runs  in  channels,  the  incli- 
nation usually  given  amounts  to  between 
y£« th  part  of  the  length,  which  will  give  a 
velocity  of  nearly  1£  mile  per  hour,  suffici- 
ent to  allow  the  water  to  run  freely  in  earth. 
We  have  seen  the  inclination  very  conveni- 
ently applied  in  cases  of  drainage  at  -jV^th 
and  jjljf  th,  and  some  rivers  are  said  to  nave 

j^thonly. 

M.  Prony  gives  the  following  formula  from 
a  great  number  of  observations :  v 

If  U  =  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
canal, 
I  =  the  inclination  of  the  canal  per 

metre, 
R  =  the  relation  of  the  area  to  the  pro. 
file  of  its  perimeter, 
we  shall  have 

U  =  —  0-67  +  y/ 0005  +  8238.  R.  I ; 

and  for  conduit  pipes, 

calling  U  =  the  mean  velocity, 

Z  —  the  head  of  water  in  the  inferior 

orifice  of  the  pipe, 
L  =  the  length  of  the  pipe  in  metres, 
D  =  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 

we  shall  have,  U  =  — 

0-0248829+  ^0000619169+717-857  DZ  • 

or,  where  the  velocity  is  small, 
U  =  26-79  y/DZ 

that  is,  the  mean  velocities  approximate  to 
a  direct  ratio  compounded  of  the  squares  of 
the  diameters  and  heads  of  water,  and  in- 
versely  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 
the  pipes :  and  by  experiments  made  with 

Seat  care,  M.  Prony  has  found  that  the 
rmula,  U  =  — 

0-0948829  +  %/0:S00619169+717-8§7  DZ . 

scarcely  differs  more  or  less  from  experi- 
ments than  ?V  or  A-  The  preceding  formu- 
lae suppose  that  the  horizontal  sections,  both 
of  the  reservoir  and  the  recipient,  are  great 
in  relation  to  the  transverse  section  of  the 
pipe,  and  that  the  pipe  is  kept  constantly 

In  comparing  the  formulae  given  for  open 
and  close  canals,  M.  Prony  has  remarked 
that  these  formulas  are  not  only  similar,  but 
the  constants  which  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition are  nearly  the  same,  so  that  either  of 
them  may  represent  the  two  series  of  phe- 
nomena with  sufficient  exactness. 

The  following  formula  applies  equally  to 
open  or  close  canals  : 

U  =  —  00468734  +  </  (00022065  + 

DZ> 

ITS' 

But  the  most  useful  of  the  numerous  for- 
mula given  by  M.  Prony  for  open  canals  is 
the  following: 

Let  g  =  the  velocity  of  a  body  falling  in  one 
second, 
to  =  the  area  of  the  transverse  section, 

*  According  to  Mr.  Janline'e  experiments  on  the 
oaantity  of  water  delivered  by  the  Coniaton  Main, 
from  Coniaton  to  Edinburgh,  the  following  is  a  com- 
parison: 

SootaPuila. 

Actual  delivery  of  ConUton  Main 189*4 

Ditto  by  Eytelwein'i  formula. 189*77 

'   Ditto  by  Girard's  formula 18*26 

f  Ditto  by  Dubuat'i  formula 188*13 

Ditto  by  Prony's  aimple  formnla 19*3* 

t  Ditto  by  ftony's  tablet 180*7  J% 
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p  =  the  perimeter  of  that  section, 
I  =  the  inclination  of  the  canal. 
Q,  =  the    constant   volume    of  water 

through  the  section, 
U  =  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water, 
R  =  the  relation  of  the  area  to  the  peri- 
meter of  the  section, 
then,  1st,    * 

0-000436U  +  0-003034  Ua=^lR  =  ^l!£; 

P 

2dly,  U=  S; 

Srdly,  Rt»*—  0000444499. w !*  — 

0000309314  **=  O. 

This  last  equation,  containing  the  quantities 

QItf>andR=*; 

P 
shows  how  to  determine  one  of  them,  and, 
knowing  the  three  others,  we  shall  have  the 
following  equations : 
.  . . g  1  tp* 

4tW3r* p  ~0000436 (±w  +  O-OOSOWft*"; 

5thly, 

I  =  p  (00000444499  Q,  «o+0-000300314  Q,»); 

6thly,  w  =  0-000436  ± 

V  [(0-000486)*  +  4(0-003034)  g  R 1]  Q, 


2g 
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These  formula)  are,  however,  modified  in 
rivers  by  circumstances,  such  as  weeds, 
vessels,  and  other  obstacles  in  the  rivers ; 
in  which  case  M*  Oirard  has  conceived  it 
necessary  to  introduce  into  the  formulae  the 
co-efficient  ef  correction  =  1*7  as  a  multi- 
plier of  the  perimeter,  by  which  the  equa- 
tions will  be, 


7(0-000436U  +  0-003034U*)  =  glw. 

The  preceding  are  among  the  principal 
researches  of  this  distinguished  philoso- 
pher.* 

In  the  year  1798,  Professor  Venturi  of 
Modena  published  a  very  interesting  me- 
moir, entitled  Sur  la  Communication  late- 
rale  du  Movement  dee  Fluides.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  well  acquainted  with  this  com- 
munication, having  deduced  from  it  the  pro- 
pagation of  rotatory  motion  from  the  interi- 
or to  the  exterior  of  a  whirlpool ;  and  had 
affirmed  that  when  motion  is  propagated  in 
a  fluid,  and  has  passed  beyond  the  aperture, 
the  motion  diverges  from  that  opening,  as 
from  a  centre,  and  is  propagated  in  right 
lines  towards  the  lateral  parts.  The  simple 
and  immediate  application  of  this  theorem 
cannot  be  made  to  a  jet  or  aperture  at  the 
surface  of  Stillwater.  Circumstances  enter 
into  this  case  which  transform  the  results 
of  the  principal  into  particular  motions.  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  jet  communi- 
cates its  motion  to  the  lateral  parts  without 
the  orifice,  but  does  not  repel  it  in  a  radial 
divergency.  M.  Venturi  illustrates  his  the- 
ory by  experiments  on  the  form  and  expen- 
diture of  fluid  veins  issuing  from  orifices, 
and  shows  how  the  velocity  and  expendi- 
ture are  increased  by  the  application  of  ad- 
ditional tubes ;  and  that  in  descending  cy- 
lindrical tubes,  the  upper  ends  of  which 
possess  the  form  of  the  contracted  vein,  the 
expense  is  such  as  corresponds  with  the 
height  of  the  fluid  above  the  inferior  extre- 
mity of  the  tube.  The  ancients  remarked 
that  a  descending  tube  applied  to  a  reservoir 
increased  the  expenditure.!    D'AJembert, 

*  Recherchea  Phyaioo-BIatbematiqueB  ear  laTheorie 
dee  Bans  ooufsntea,j>er  M.  Pron&\ 
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Euler,  and  Bernoulli,  attributed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Gravesend, 
Guglielmini,  and  others,  sought  for  the 
cause  of  this  augmention  in  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  determined  the  velocity 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  to  be  the  same  as 
would  arise  from  the  whole  height  of  the 
column,  including;  the  height  of  the  reser- 
voir. Guglielmini  supposed  that  the  pres- 
sure at  the  orifice  below  is  the  same  for  a 
state  of  motion  as  for  that  of  rest,  which  is 
not  true.  In  the  experiments  he  made  for 
that  purpose,  he  paid  no  regard  either  to 
the  diminution  of  expenditure  produced  by, 
the  irregularity  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tubes,  or  the  augmentation  occasioned  by 
the  form  of  the  tubes  themselves.  But 
Venturi  established  the  proposition  upon 
the  principle  of  vertical  ascension  combined 
with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
follows  : 

1st  That  in  additional  conical  tubes  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increases  the 
expenditure  in  the  proportion  of  the  exterior 
section  of  the  tube  to  the  section  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
tube. 

ddly.  That  in  cylindrical  pipes  the  expen- 
diture is  less  than  through  conical  pipes, 
which  diverge  from  the  contracted  vein,  and 
have  the  same  exterior  diameter.  This  is 
illustrated  by  experiments  with  differently 
formed  tubes,  as  compared  with  a  plate  ori- 
fice and  a  cylindrical  tube,  by  which  the 
ratios  in  point  of  time  were  found  to  41", 
31,"  and  27",  showing  the  advantage  of  the 
conical  tube. 

3dly.  That  the  expenditure  may  be  stilt 
further  increased,  in  the  ratio  of  twenty- 
four  to  ten,  by  a  certain  form  of  tube,— a 
circumstance  of  which  he  supposes  the 
Romans  were  well  aware,  as  appears  from 
their  restricting  the  length  of  the  pipes  of 
conveyance  from  the  public  reservoirs  to> 
fifty  feet ;  but  it  was  not  preceived  that  the 
law  might  be  equally  evaded  by  applying  a 
conical  frustum  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 
M.  Venturi  then  examines  the  causes  of 
eddies  in  rivers  ;  whence  he  deduces,  from 
his  experiments  on  tubes  with  enlarged 
parts,  that  every  eddy  destroys  part  of  the" 
moving  force  of  the  current  of  the  river,  of 
which  the  course  is  permanent  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bed  unequal ;  that  the  water 
continues  more  elevate^  than  it  would  have 
done  if  the  whole  river  had  been  equally 
contracted  to  the  dimensions  of  its  smallest 
section,  a  consequence  extremely  important 
in  the  theory  of  rivers,  as  the  retardation 
experienced  by  the  water  in  rivers  is  not 
only  due  to  the  friction  over  the  bed,  but  to 
eddies  produced  from  the  irregularities  in 
the  bed,  and  the  flexures  or  windings  of  its 
course :  a  part  of  the  current  is  thus  em- 
ployed to  restore  an  equilibrium  of  motion, 
which   the  current  itself  continually   de- 
ranges.   As  respects  the  contracted  vein,  it 
had   been   pretended  by  the  Marquis  de 
Lorgna*  that  the  contracted  vein  was  no. 
thing  else  but  a  continuation  of  the  Newto- 
nian cataract,  and  that  the  celerity  of  the 
fluid  issuing  from  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,- 
is  much  less  than  that  of  a  body  which  falls 
from  the  height  of  the  charge.   But  Venturi 
proved  that  the  contraction  of  the  vein  is 
incomparably  greater  than  can  be  produced 
by  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  even  in  de- 
scending streams  :  the  contraction  of  the 
stream  being  0*64,  and  the  velocity  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  a  heavy  body  which  may 
have  fallen  through  the  heujht  of  the  charge. 
These  experimental  principles,  which  are 
in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Bossut, 
Michelotti,  and  Poleni,  are  strictly  true  in 

*  Inomoire  della  Societa  Italiana,  vol  it.       B^S 
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all  case*  where  the  orifice  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  section  of  the  reservoir,  and 
when  that  orifice  is  made  in  a  thin  plate, 
and  the  internal  afflux  of  the  filaments  is 
made  in  uniform  manner  round  the  orifice 
itself. 

Veuturi  then  shows  the  form  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  vein,  by  increased  charges. 
His  experiments  with  the  cone  are  curious ; 
it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  bad  stopped  short  in  his  investiga- 
tions, but  for  the  more  extensive  researches 
of  Bidone  and  Lesbros.  M.  Hachette,  in 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  Venturi,  assigns, 
as  a  cause  of  the  increase  by  additional 
tubes,  the  adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  sides 
of  the  tubes  arising  from  capillary  attrac- 
tion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Mathematics  and  Mathematicians. 

Snt, — I  have  just  read  Mr.  Chever- 
ton's  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  mathematical  science,  in  an- 
swer to  my  two  last  short  articles.  His 
last  explanation  is  truly  worthy  of  his  two 
preceding  articles.  When  such  asser- 
tions are  called  explanations,  nothing  in 
nature  need  remain  unexplained.  The 
most  important  parts  of  his  communica- 
tion may  be  easily  refuted  from  some  ar- 
ticles in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine — writ- 
ten by  whom,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor  ? 
—why,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Chcverton  himself.  So  much,  in  the 
*  mean  time,  for  his  consistency. 

Having  shown,  in  my  last  communica- 
tion, that  had  it  not  been  for  the  discove- 
ries of  Euler  on  the  refrangibility  of  light, 
(in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Newton,) 
the  achromatic  telescope  might  have  to 
this  day  remained  a  mere  speculation,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  to  mention  the 
great  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  these  instruments  by  the  late  Fraunhof- 
fer,  a  German  philosopher,  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  high  scientific  attain- 
ments and  practical  skill.  He  has  con. 
atructed  telescopes  with  the  most  perfect 
object  lenses,  and  of  nine  times  any  form- 
er dimensions,  the  power  and  brilliancy 
of  which  surpass  all  former  attempts. 

One  would  be  apt  to  fancy,  from  the 
account  Mr.  C.  has  given,  (No.  572,  p. 
277,  col.  2,)  of  the  way  in  which  the  Eu- 
lers  and  Bernoullis  amused  themselves 
with  their  experiments  on  gyratory  mo- 
tion,  tractory  curves,*  (untractable  curves 
would  surely  have  been  a  better  name 
for  them),  unmanageable  equations,  dtc, 
that  they  were  wasting  their  time  for  no 
useful  purpose.  He  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  applied  the  same  terms  of 
ridicule  to  Sir  I.  Newton's  experiments 
in  finding  the  deflecting  force  of  the 
mooo,  and  many  more ;  or  to  the  experi-  ■ 
ments  of  Maskelyne,  Hutton,  and  Caven- 
dish, for  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  Of  course,  all  these  things, 
according  to  the  Chevertonian  philoso- 
phy, are  mere  matters  of  moonshine. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  no  country 
has  done  more  justice  to  the  mighty  dis- 

•  Ftrhopfl  Mr.C.  will  few  u»  with  the  equation  of 
a  km  of  the  nmpleat  of  these  strange  corves. 


coveries  of  Euler  than  England  has  done. 
I  shall  select,  for  Mr.  Cheverton's  edifi- 
cation, a  few  testimonials  in  his  favor, 
from  the  writings  of  some  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematicians. 

"  Euler,'9  says  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Ma- 
thematical  Dictionary,  "  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  and  even  prodigious, 
mathematical  geniuses  that  the  world 
ever  produced,    dec. 

"  The  great  cultivators  of  astronomy," 
says  the  late  Professor  Sir  John  Leslie, 
"  are  divided  into  two  classes—'  accurate 
and  inventive  observers,  and  profound 
and  original  theorists.'  Of  those  illustri- 
ous  men  who,  in  the  lapse  of  three  thou- 
sand years,  have  devoted  their  labors  to 
so  noble  a  purpose,  we  may  distinguish  a 
few  who  have  stood  pre-eminently  above 
their  compeers,  as  observers,  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius,  Caseini, 
Flamsteed,  La  Caille,  Bradley,  Maske- 
lyne, and  Piazzi ;  and  as  theorists,  Co- 
pernicus, Kepler,  Newton,  and,  after 
some  interval,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and 
Euler,  and  in  our  own  times  the  associa- 
ted names  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place.99 

Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Milita- 
ry Academy,  Woolwich,  in  his  English 
translation  of  Euler's  Algebra,  after  enu* 
merating  some  of  his  wonderful  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  in  almost  every 
branch  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  thus  concludes  : 

"  Possessing  a  mind  of  such  wonder- 
ful comprehension,  and  disposition  so 
admirably  formed  to  virtue  and  happiness, 
Euler  found  no  difficulty  in  being  a  Chris- 
tian ;  accordingly  his  faith  was  unfeigned, 
and  his  love  was  that  of  a  pure  aad  unde- 
nted heart.  The  advocates  for  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion,  therefore,  may  re- 
joice to  add  to  the  bright  catalogue  which 
already  claims  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a 
Locke,  and  a  Hale,  the  illustrious  name 
of  Euler. 

"  The  character  of  Euler  is  an  object 
so  interesting,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe a  limit  to  reflections  when  they  are 
once  indulged;  one  is  attracted  by  a 
sentiment  of  admiration  that  almost  arises 
to  the  embtion  of  sublimity,  and  curiosity 
becomes  eager  to  examine  what  talents, 
and  qualities,  and  habits,  belonged  to  a 
mind  of  such  superior  powers."  *   * 

At  the  period  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  de- 
cease, Euler  had  just  reached  his  20th 
year,  and  two  years  before  he  was  hailed 
by  Newton  as  a  rising  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  whole  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  (Sept.  15, 
1783,)  he  bad  been  engaged  in  calculating 
the  orbit  of  flerschel's  planet,  and  the 
motion  of  aerostatic  machines. 

Mr.  C.  has  associated  the  names  of  the 
Bernoullis  with  that  of  the  illustrious  Eu- 
ler. The  two  elder  Bernoullis  first  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  labors  in 
cultivating  the  higher  calculus  invented 
by  Leibnitz ;  and  this  powerful  analysis 
was  afterwards  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  by  Euler  ana  other 
continental  mathematicians.  The  flux- 
ionary  analysis,  invented  by  Newton,  is 
now,  even  In  England,   almost  extinct 


The  long  but  bloodless  war  which  agita- 
ted the  scientific  world,  (the  war  of  prob- 
lems,) and  the  high  and  commanding  po- 
sition the  Bernoullis  took  in  that  memora- 
ble contest,  sufficiently  demonstrates  their 
great  prowess.  John  Bernoulli,  says  Les- 
lie, "spent  a  long  life  in  extending,  by 
the  activity  of  his  genius,  every  branch  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science*  He 
corresponded  with  all  the  foreign  Socie- 
ties, and  the  numerous  prizes  he  bore 
*way  proved  a  source  of  income.  His 
Treatise  en  Seamanship  came  out  in 
1714,  and  his  Dissertation  on  the  ellip- 
tical figure  of  the  planets  appeared  in 
1730.  But  his  various  philosophical  pa- 
pers  were  carefully  collected  into  four 
quarto  volumes,  and  published,  in  1742,  at 
Geneva1  and  Lausanne.  He  died,  full  of 
years  and  of  glory,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1748." 

From  the  flippant  way  that  Mr.  Che- 
vsiton  speaks  of  Kepler,  one  would  be 
«pt  to  imagine  that  he  considered  him  only 
as  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  astronomer.  He 
allows,  however,  that  he,  (Kepler,)  did 
discover  two  laws  of  the  planetary  motion^ 
which  bear  his  name.  Two  laws  !  Pray, 
does  Mr.  C.  deny  one  of  them  t  I  thought 
every  astronomer  had  admitted  that  he 
discovered  three  laws,  and  here  they  are  : 

Law  1.  All  the  planets  move  round  the 
sun,  (or  the  satellites  round  their  prima- 
ry,) in  such  a  manner,  that  a  line  drawn 
from  a  planet  to  the  sun  describes  areas; 
proportional  to  the  time  of  motion. 

Law  2.  The  orbits  described  by  the 
planets  round  the  sun,  or  the  satellites 
round  their  primary,  are  ellipses,  having 
the  sun  or  primary  planet  in  one  focus. 

Law  3.  The  squares  of  the  periodic 
times  of  those  bodies  which  revolve  round 
a  common  centre,  are  proportional  to  the 
cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  that 
centre, 

Perhaps  this  last  law  of  Kepler  is  re- 
jected by  Mr.  C,  as  he  may  have  disco, 
vered  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  his 
own  theory  on  the  motion  of  bodies  in  re? 
sisting  mediums.  I  would  recommend 
him  to  read  the  Life  and  Discoveries  of 
the  great  Kepler,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Small, 
of  Dundee. 

I  have  still,  Mr.  Editor,  some  other  re. 
marks  to  make  on  this  subject ;  and  if  - 
you  will  allow  me  to  continue  them,  for 
at  least  one  paper  more,  I  will  feel  much 
obliged  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am, 
Mr.  Editor,  yours,  with  respect, 

Lewis  Frbnd. 

Basil,  Sept.  15,  1884. 

A  New  Threshing  Machine,  which 
is  worked  by  manual  labor,  instead  of  by 
horse  power,  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  this  county  from  Norfolk, 
and  found  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
the  horse  machine.  It/  employs  eight 
men,  four  of  whom  turn  two  windlasses* 
which  supersede  the  horse  wheel;  it 
threshes  the  corn  quite  as  clean  as  the 
old  machines;  and  in  substituting  hu- 
man labor  for  brute  power,  it  obviates 
the  powerful  objection  to  which  the  for. 
mer  improvement  was  obnoxious,  of  di- 
minishing the  employment  of  a  redun- 
dant population  .^-[Stamford  Mercury.] 
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Important  Improvement  in  the  Sex- 
tant.— Mr.  D.  Rowland,  of  London, 
has  effected  an  important  improvement  in 
the  sextant  by  a  very  simple  yet  ingenious 
contrivance.  We  had  often  heard  Mr. 
Rowland's  invention  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  but  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  his  truly  valuable  sextant,  until 
Thursday  last,  when  he  exhibited  its  pow. 
ere  at  the  Plymouth  Institution,  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture.  It  happened  that 
the  very  evening  on  which  Mr.  H.  WoolU 
combe  (the  President)  had  obligingly 
made  arrangements  for  Mr.  Rowland  to 
explain  his  instrument  to  the  society,  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  late  President  of  the  Roy. 
ml  Society,  honored  the  Plymouth  Insti. 
tution  with  his  presence.  The  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  Double  Sextant"  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  Mr.  Gilbert,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  institution,  (particularly 
Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Dock  Yard,)  and  se. 
▼era!  strangers,  offered  their  opinions  on 
its  advantages,  which  we  think  may  be 
summedup  generally  under  the  following 
heads; 

1st  The  eld  sextant  being  limited  to  a 
range  of  120,  the  lunar  distances  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  were  only  computed  to 
that  extent.  >  Now,  navigators  know  that 
lunar  observations  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  long  voyages  by  checking 
errors  in  chronometers;  they  conse- 
quently avail  themselves  of  lunar  obser- 
vations, and  prefer  those  taken  by  day, 
because  the  horizon  is  more  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  altitudes  are  more  correct- 
ly taken,  than  by  night.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  distances  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  between  the  sun  and 
taooti,  to  140  degrees. 

2d.  When  an  artificial  horizon  is  used, 
no  angle  of  altitude  above  60  degrees 
ceah}  be  taken  with  the  old  sextant ;  of 
course  the  latitude  could  not  be  found  by 
a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  if  this  al- 
titude exceeded  60  degrees.  By  the  new 
instrument,  these  difficulties  vanish,  since 
the  meridian  altitude  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  may  be  taken  by  it  when  vertical 
and  doubled  by  the  artificial  horizon. 
3d.  Iu  addition  to  the  above  advanta- 

§es  may  be  added  the  following,  namely, 
ittce  the  sextant  will  possess  a  range  of 
aW  degrees,  it  will  of  course  span  the 
visible  hemisphere  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Now,  if  the  dip  be  known,  the  refraction 
may 'be  measured  by  the  instrument  at 
any  place,  and  at  any  time.  But  this  is 
not  all :  we  know  that  our  globe  is  not  a 
perfect  sphere,  but  of  a  spheroidal  form  ; 
cotiseo^eieirrfly  tables  for  dip  and  terrestri- 
al] distance,  if  computed  for  a  sphere, 
mttsV  be  erroneous  when  applied  to  a 
spheroid.  Dtp  for  altitudes,  or  objects 
taken  east  or  west,  would  differ  for  ob- 
jects in  a  north  or  south  direction,'  be- 
cause meridians  of  longitude  continued 
round  the  globe  are  elliptical,  whereas 
parallels  of  "latitude  are  a  series  of  cir- 
cles df  unequal  diameters.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  the  s*pan  of  \ho 
visible  hemisphere,  in  the  direction  oP 
the  earth's  axis,  will   be  different  from 


that  taken  in  a  transverse  direction. 
Rowland's  "  double  sextant"  would  mea- 
sure this  difference  at  once,  and  point 
out  a  dip  for  each  latitude,  and  each  di- 
rection, with  regard  to  the  poles.  This 
improved  instrument  may  be  used  for  as- 
certaining the  true  figure  of  our  earth, 
and  may  either  prove  or  disprove  its 
form,  as  deduced  from  measured  acres  of 
its  surface,  or  from  calculations  made 
from  data  furnished  by  the  pendulum. — 
[Plymouth  (Eng.)  paper.] 

Musoi,  oa  Mo8Sis. — There  are  about  40 

genera,  and  330  species  of  this  class.    They 

are  called  winter  plants,  and  are  found  to 

cover  mountains  as  high  as  perpetual  snow. 

Growing  in  patches,  they  cover  the  most 

barren  spots,  and  thus  prepare  the  earth  for 
other  vegetation.  When  growing  on  trees, 
they  protect  them  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter.     * 


Food  consumed  by  ▲  Cow.  —  Moubray 
states  that  the  average  annual  consumption 
of  a  cow  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  grass,  and  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay. 

Comparison  of  Cotton  and  Hxmp. — 
Mr.  Hammond  :  The  following  contrast 
of  the  hemp  and  cotton  plants,  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  correct ;  but  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  incredulity  exists  in 
relation  to  it,  otherwise  more  interest  would 
be  taken  in  eliciting  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  and  diffusing  among  the  farmers 
of  Hamilton  and  other  counties  of  this 
state,  correct  information  in  relation  to  the 
superior  value  of  their  hemp  lands  when 
turned  towards  the  production  of  that 
article. 

Cotton. — It  is  known  that  f  At*  plant,  when 
young,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate,  and  very 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  disease,  not  only 
in  its  incipient  state,  but  at  maturity,  by 
the  rot,  the  rust,  the  caterpillar,  the  frost, 
and  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  as  is  now 
experienced  from  those  which  occurred  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October  of 
the  present  year  It  is  known  that  the 
average  crop  of  the  cotton  lands  of  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  does  not 
exceed  400  lbs.  of  ginned  cotton,  or  one 
bale  to  the  acre  of  that  weight ;  and  to  real, 
ize  that  quantity,  the  best  seasons  and  the 
best  cultivation  by  hand  and  horse  hoeing 
are  required  ;  that,  in  addition,  a  great  deal 
of  band  labor  is  required  to  pick  it  out  of 
the  pods  lock  by  lock,  to  gain  a  bale  fit  for 
the  market.  And  the  average  price  per 
pound  for  the  last  ten  years  has  not  much, 
if  any,  exceeded  to  the  planter  ten  cents 
per  pound.  And  lastly,  it  is  known  to  be 
an  exhauster  of  the  land,  from  the  necessity 
that  exists  that  the  plant  be  permitted  to 
come  to  maturity,  unless  the  seed  are  rotted 
and  returned  to  the  soil. 

/fem/>.— This  is  known  to  be  a  "very  hardy 
plant,  and  though  it  requires  good  land  to 
produce  the  heaviest  crops,  does  not  require, 
after  the  first  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
seeding,  very  much  additional  labor  in  the 
cultivation.  It  is  known  thvt  if  it  is  cut,  (as 
it  always  should  ber)  before  the  seed  are  ripe, 
when  the  lint  only  is  wanted  for  mnrkct, 
that  it  exhausts  the  land  hut  very  slightly — 
and  if  the  improved  machinery  for  break- 
ing, and  the  recently  invented  "  Hemp 
Cutter,"  are  employed,  it  can  he  taken  off 
the  land,  'flew  rotted  and  broken,  with. as. 
much  despatch,  and  even  more,  than  16QQ 
lbs.  of  cotton  in  the  seed,  (the  quantity  re-  | 


quired  to  make  a  bale  of  100  lbs.)  can  be 
packed,  ginned,  and  baled.  It  is  known  that 
the  average  quantity  of  clean  hemp  per  acre 
may  be  out  down  at  800  lbs.  the  maximum 
being  1000  lbs.  and  the  minimum  600  lbs. ; 
and  that  the  average  price  of  clean  hemp 
for  the  last  ten  years  at  Maysville,  Ken* 
tucky,  has  been  $5  and  about  10  cents 
per  112  lbs.  It  results,  then,  if  these  data 
be  correct,  that  if  1000  acres  of  land  be 
cultivated  in  hemp,  it  wfll  produce  600,000 
lbs.  of  clean  hemp,  worth  140,000,  equal  to 
the  product  of  1000  acres  in  ^otton,  pro- 
ducing a  bale  of  400  lbs.,  worth  10  cents 
per  lb.,  or  (40  per  acre  ? 

Should  such  facts  as  these  be  suppress- 
ed ?  Yet  we  hear  very  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  the  value  of  our  hemp  lands, 
and  much  of  the  great  value  of  the  cotton 
crop,  and  the  facility  of  cultivating  it.  Is  it 
not  because  the  latter  is  cultivated  on  large 
estates  by  the  employment  of  large  capitals 
belonging  exclusively  to  a  few  individuals, 
whose  crops,  worth  say  from  10  to  $40,000 
each,  sounds  larger;  whereas,  if  divided 
among  all  those  employed  in  producing 
them,  would  no  longer  show  as  they  do 
when  concentrated  in  a  few  individuals. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  tobacco  crop.  I 
will  leave  the  planters  of  that  article  in  boon 
and  Campbell  counties,  in  Kentucky,  who 
have  recently  lost  their  crops  by  the  frosts 
of  September  last,  to  contrast  their  labor 
and  gains  with  those  of  the  hemp  grower  of 
Mason  county  in  that  state,  who  is  now  sell- 
ing his  crop  in  this  market  and  elsewhere, 
at  $5,  and  more,  and  no  delay.  To  say  no- 
thing further,  it  is  known  that  these  conn, 
ties  are  scarcely  within  the  tobacco  region, 
as  Mr.  M'Duffie  very  correctly  said  of  the  - 
sugar  plant  in  Louisiana.  Ji  Friend  to 
Agricultural  Improvement. — [Cin.  Daily 
Gazette.] 


Fire  from  Ashxs.  —  Some  time  (in  the 

month  of  November,  passing  a  neighbor's 

barn,  we  discovered  the  straw  on  the  dung 

heap,  which  was  heaped  up  against  the 

barn,  to  be  on  fire.    In  a  few  minutes  the 

building  would  have  been  in  flames.    The 

fire  was  occasioned  by  hot  ashes  thrown 

on  the  heap.    The  following  spontaneous 

combustion  from  ashes  is  from  a  lecture  00 

heat,  by  Prof.  Smith,  formerly  of  New- 

Haven. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  few  people  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  ashes  made 
by  burning  hard  wood,  such  as  ash,  maple, 
&c.,  in  a  fire  place,  and  taken  up  dry,  are 
capable  of  producing  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, simply  by  receiving  a  degree  of  mois- 
ture, or  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  wet 
board  or  stave,  or  heing  exposed  to  a  very 
damp  atmosphere.  It  is  generally  believed 
when  fire  is  kindled  by  ashes,  that  it  is 
caused  by  coal  being  put  away  with  the 
ashes  while  on  fire ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  coals,  if  they  were  on  fire,  when  buried 
in  ashes,  and  excluded  from  atmospheric  air, 
would  soon  be  extinguished,  or  if  they 
were  not,  they  could  not  kindle  fire  with 
the  atmospheric  air  excluded.  The  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  ashes  proceeds  from 
a  very  different  principle. 

"  Hani  wood  ashes,  when  they  are  first 
made,  and  while  they  are  kept  dry,  contain*1 
a  metal  called  potassium,  whidh  is'^tJW* 
basis  of  potash.  This  metal  is  very'  cowU 
hnstible,  and  has  so  strong  an  nffm^ytam 
attraction  /for  oxygen,  the  supporter|>a<n|)t 
cause  of  combustion,  that  it  takes  oxygen 
from  water,  the  moment  that  it  toucheTH," 
and  tautts'Wth  a  wid   flame,  and  tile 
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product  of  this  eombustion  is  potash,  that 
is,  potassium  saturated  with  oxygen,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  oxide  of  potassium. 
It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  water  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
that  when  the  potassium  comes  in  contact 
with  water,  it  takes  the  oxygen  from  it, 
and  the  hydrogen  being  set  free  increases 
the  combustion.  The  simple  explanation 
then  is  this :  dry  ashes,  when  first  burnt, 
contain  in  them  a  metallic  substance,  which 
is  highly  inflammable,  and  which  is  set  on 
fire  by  moisture.  Quick  lime  and  water 
produce  heat  sufficient,  in  some  instances, 
to  set  wood  on  fire,  but  ashes  and  water 
produce  a  much  more  intense  heat.  In 
adding  water  to  ashes  there  is  a  real  com- 
bustion of  the  metal  contained  in  the  ashes  ; 
the  metal  being  a  combustible  substance, 
requiring  nothing  but  the  oxygen  of  water 
to  set  it  on  fire.*1-— [N.  Y.  Farmer.] 

From  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  "Mechanics' 

Manxine  and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Improve- 
»» 


COMPAKATIVE  VALUE  OF  FlJEL. As  a 

knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  fuel  in  use  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all,  and  of  benefit  to  most 
of  our  readers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pub- 
lish at  length  the  following  very  valuable 
article  from  Porter's  Chemistry  of  the 
Arts.  The  information  contained  there- 
in, if  properly  applied  to  the  every -day 
business  of  life,  will  amply  repay  each 
reader  for  his  subscription  to  the  Mecban. 
tea'  Magazine — even  if  he  has  paid  in  ad- 
vance.  The  table  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  04  different  kinds  of  fuel 
should  be  frequently  read  by  those  who 
desire  to  use  economy  in  obtaining  their 
supply  of  fuel. 

Whatever  kind  of  fuel  it  may  be  con- 
ridered  best  to  employ,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, otherwise  a  great  part  of  the  heat  it 
contains  will  be  lost  in  converting  the 
water  in  the  fuel  into  vapor,  which  of 
course  escapes  up  the  chimney  without 
producing  any  useful  effect. 

Fuel  is  often  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
the  weather,  or  put  in  wet  places ;  and 
the  injurious  effect  of  introducing  damp 
into  a  close  fire-place  is  never  considered. 

Pit  Coals. — There  is  considerable  differ- 
ence between  the  pit  coals ;  and  it  has  per. 
haps  been  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who 
are  the  chief  consumers  of  this  expensive 
article.  The  subject  has  not  even  been 
studied  with  much  attention,  except  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  production  of  gas ;  and 
the  facts  that  have  been  established  by 
these  researches  are  not  very  useful  in 
other  applications  of  fuel. 

Caking  coal,  also  called  binding  coal, 
CBOZzling  coal,  is  obtained  in  great  abun- 
dance from  the  extensive  coal-fields  in 
Kerlbuinberland  and  Durham ;  and  is  that 
which  is  sold  in  the  London  market  as 
Newcastle  coal. 

v  When  heated,  this  coal  breaks  asunder 
info  small  pieces ;  and  the  heat  being 
raited  to  a  certain  degree,  the  pieces  co- 
here, and  form  a  solid  mass,  from  which 
property  it  is.  called  caking-coal,     It  J| 


lights  easily,  and  burns  with  a  lively  yel- 
low flame.  It  requires  to  be  frequently 
stirred  or  broken  up,  particularly  when  it 
cakes  very  hard ;  but  different  varieties 
differ  considerably  in  this  property.  Of 
the  Newcastle  coals,  the  best  Wall's-End 
make  a  brilliant  and  pleasing  fire,  burn 
away  quickly,  and  do  not  cake  hard, 
hence  it  is  preferred  for  heating  rooms ; 
but  the  Tanfield  Moor  burn  slowly,  cake 
very  hard,  and  afford  a  strong  and  long- 
continued  heat,  and  is  used  in  furnaces 
and  forges.  The  other  varieties  are  of 
an  intermediate  character. 

Caking  coal. gives  out  a  great  quantity 
of  heat,  and,  with  attention,  burns  a  long 
time ;  consequently,  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  com- 
monly preferred. 

From  the  trials  of  Mr.  Watt,' it  appears 
that  a  bushel  of  Newcastle  coals,  which 
weigh,  on  an  average,  eighty-four  pounds, 
will  convert  from  eight  to  twelve  cubic 
feet  of  water  into  steam,  from  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that 
a  bushel  of  Swansea  coal  will  produce  an 
equal  effect. 

Dr.  Black  states  to  the  effect,  that  7 
pounds  .91  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal 
will  convert  one  cubic  foot  of  water  into 
steam,  capable  of  supporting  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  some  experiments  tried  by  Messrs. 
Parkes,  it  appears,  that  by  their  improved 
method  of  constructing  boilers,  an  effect 
was  obtained,  equivalent  to  converting 
one  cubic  foot  of  water  into  steam  from 
the  mean  temperature,  with  7  pounds  .45 
of  coal,  in  the  case  where  the  greatest 
effect  was  produced ;  but  at  a  mean,  8 
pounds  .15  of  coal  were  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  the  same  effect ;  which  is  only  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  less  than  the  mean  of 
Mr.  Watt.  'From  a  mean  of  several  ex- 
periments, Smeaton  makes  it  require  11 
pounds  .4  of  coal  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect ;  but  the  kind  of  coal  is  not  described. 

Mr.  Tredgold  found  that  after  the  brick- 
work, &c.  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine 
was  warmed,  a  little  less  than  one  pound 
of  Wall's-End  coals  would  make  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  boil,  from  the  mean  tem- 
pera ure  of  fifty-two  degrees.  To  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  with  inferior  coals, 
a  stronger  draught,  and  more  time  and 
attention,  was  necessary. 

Splint  Coaly  or  hard  coal,  called  slaty 
cannel  coal  by  Kirwan,  is  esteemed  equal- 
ly valuable,  for  many  purposes,  as  the 
Newcastle  caking  coal.  It  is  obtained 
near  Glasgow,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and 
in  several  of  the  English  and  Welsh  coal- 
fields. 

A  greater  heat  is  necessary  to  make  it 
kindle  than  is  required  for  caking  coal, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  a  small  fire  ;  but  a  large  body  of  splint 
coal  makes  a  strong  and  lasting  fire*  It 
does  uot  produce  so  much  flame,  nor  so 
much  smoke,  as  caking  coal,  and  does 
not  agglutinate  or  bind  together.  , , 

The  splint  coal  of  Scotland  was  consi- 
dered by  Smeaton  to  be  equal  to  Ncwcas. 
tie  coal  for  steam-enginea. 

Cherry  Coal,  or  soft  coal,  constitutes/ 
says  Dr,  Thomson,  the  greater  part  of 


the  upper  seams  of  coal  in  the  Glasgow 
coal-fields ;  and  it  is  also  abundant  in 
Fifeshire.  He  considers  the  Staffordshire 
coal  to  be  of  the  same  species  ;  and  the 
Edinburgh  as  intermediate  between  it  and, 
splint  coal. 

It  readily  catches  fire,  and  burns  with 
a  clear  yellow  name,  giving  out  much 
heat ;  and  the  flame  continues  till  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  coal  be  consumed.  •  It 
burns  away  more  rapidly  than  either  cak- 
ing or  splint  coal,  and  leaves  a  white  ash* 

|  Tor  most  purposes  it  is  less  economical* 

1  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  caking  coal, 
by  its  not  melting  or  becoming  soft  when 
heated.  It  makes  a  more  agreeable  fire, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  stirred.  It 
requires  care  and  management  in  an  open 
grate,  even  to  burn  the  small  fragments 
which  are  made  in  breaking  up  the  pieces 
to  a  fit  size  for  the  fire.  Hence  the  small 
coals  are  often  mixed  with  clay  and  made 
into  balls.  When  these  balls  are  dry, 
they  make  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
fuel  for  an  open  fire,  producing  a  very 
durable  heat. 

Mr.  Watt  states  that  one  hundred 
weight  of  good  Wednesbury  coal  will 
produce  the  same  effect  as  one  bushel  of 
Newcastle  coal. 

{M  Wood. — In  some  places  wood  is  used 
for  fuel;  its  effect  in  producing  heat  is 
found  to  dependrcpnsidei*ably  on  its  state 
of  dryness.  Several  experiments,  made ' 
by  Count  Rumford,  show  the  effect  of  dry 
wood  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  un- 
seasoned. Unseasoned  wood  contains 
about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water* 
The  kind  of  wood  is  also  a  cause  of  some 
difference ;  from  the  experiments  of  Count 
Rumford,  lime-tree  wood  gives  out  most 
heat  in  burning. 

With  his  improved  boilers  Count  Rum- 
ford  made  20  pounds  .10  of  ice-cold  water 
boil  with  one  pound  of  dry  pine  wood. 
The  same  weight  of  pine  wood  unseason- 
ed, would  produce  less  effect  by  one- 
seventh.  Beech  wood  afforded  much 
less  heat  than  pine ;  for  one  pound  of  dry 
beech  made  14  pounds  .33  of  ice-cold  . 
water  boil.  A  cubic  foot  of  dry  beech 
weighs  about  forty. four  pounds. 

According  to'r  ossombroni,  wood  pro- 
duces heat  enough  in  its  combustion  to 
evaporate  twice  its  weight  of  water,  or  to 
prepare  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  salt. 
Count  Rumford's  trials  make  the  effect  of 
wood  about  one-third  more,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  his  superior  skill* 

Peatt  considered  only  as  a  fuel,  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
compact  and  heavy,  of  a  brownish  black 
color,  and  with  scarcely  any  vestiges  of 
its  vegetable  origin  remaining.  Tnis  is 
the  best  kind.  When  it  is  once  lighted 
it  preserves  fire  a  long  time. 

The  lecond  kind  is  light  and  spongy, 
of  a  brown  color,  and  seems  to  be  a  mass 
of  dead  plants  and  roots,  which  have  un- 

!dergone,very  little  change;   it  inflames. 

[readily,  and  is  quickly  consumed. 

Peat  gives   out  an    odor,  while  it   is 
burning,  which  is  disagreeable  to  those,, 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.     It  affords 
a  mild  ami  gentle  heat;  but  is  not  a£Oo4 -: 
kind  of  fuel  for  supplying  furnaces  for 
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boilers;  it  is  much  better  adapted  for 
flues.  It  is  of  various  qualities:  some 
burn  quickly  with  a  bright  flame  ;  others 
burn  slowly,  and,  according  to  Clement 
and  Desormes,  afford  one-fifth  of  the  heat 
that  would  be  given  out  by  an  equal  weigh: 
of  charcoal.  This  nearly  coincides  with 
the  ratio  given  by  Blavier  and  Miche. 

THo  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  varies  from 
forty-four  to  seventy  pounds ;  and  the 
dense  varieties  afford  about  forty  per  cent. 
of  charcoal ;  the  other  varieties  nearly  in 
proportion  to  their  deusity. 

Charcoal. — Mr.  D  alt  on,  by  heating 
water,  obtained  a  result  equivalent  to 
melting  forty  pounds  of  ice  with  one 
pound  of  charcoal.  But  Dr.  Crawford's 
experiments  give  sixty-nine  pounds  of  ice 
melted  by  one  pound  of  charcoal.  La- 
voisier's  give  ninety-five  pounds  and  a 
half;  Clement  and  Desormes  ninety-five 
pounds;  and  Hassenfratz's  trials,  on  vari- 
ous kinds,  give  a  mean  of  ninety-two 
„  pounds  of  ice  melted  by  one  of  charcoal, 
his  highest  result  being  ninety-six  pounds, 
and  Jowest  one  seventy -four  pounds.  .  Mr. 
Tredgold  considers  forty -seven  pounds  of 
ice  melted  by  one  pound  of  charcoal  as 
the  real  average  effect  of  that  fuel.  A 
cubic  foot  of  charcoal  weighs  about  fif- 
teen pounds. 

.  ttoke. — Lavoisier  makes  the  quantity 
of  coal  to  be  that  of  coke  as  605  is  to 
552  when  the  same  effect  is  produced  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  increased  power  of 
giving  out  heat,  it  must  also  be  consider- 
ed that  coke  gives  out  no  smoke  in  burn- 
ing, whence  it  should  always  be  used  in 
furnaces  seated  in  towns,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  annoyance  to  the  neighbors. 

The  present  prevalent  use  of  gas,|for 
lighting  towns  and  even  houses,  nas 
brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas 
coke  into  the  market,  which  does  well 
enough  for  heating  rooms,  but  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  stifled  coke  in  its  heating 
power,  so  that  smiths  and  iron  founders 
invariably  use  the  latter  kind,  and  when 
a  great  heat  is  required,  the  chemist 
should  follow  their  example. x 

Coke  has  been  tried  against  wood  in 
Paris  for  warming  the  Opera-House, 
Fifty-eight  pounds  of  coke,  costing  there 
about  1*.  3d.,  produced  the  same  effect 
as  160  pounds  of  wood,  costing  there  about 
2*.  6c*. 

Charred  Peat* — According  to  Messrs. 
Blavier  and  Miche  it  requires  1666  pounds 
of  charred  peat  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect as  740  pounds  of  common  charcoal. 
The  charred  peat,  made  by  stifling,  is 
superior,  in  its  power  of  producing  heat, 
to  that  made  by  distillation.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  stifled  charred  peat  is  a  kind  of 
pyrophorus,  which  takes  fire  if  it  becomes 
accidentally  wetted,  or  even  in  moist 
weather.  In  consequence  of  this  property 
several  accidents  have  happened  by  the 
rain  finding  its  way  into  places  where  it 
is  kept ;  it  is  on  this  account  forbidden, 
by  the  laws  of  some  countries,  to  be  kept 
in  towns. 

Therefore  the  Dutch,  who  hum  this 
fuel,  not  only  in  their  houses,  but  even  in 
pans  under  their  feet  while  they  are  at 
church  in  winter,  are  in  the  habit  of  char* 


ring  it  at  home  as  it  is  wanted.  It  is  first 
burnt  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  they  find 
it  is  red  hot  quite  through,  they  then  take 
it  off  the  fire,  put  it  in  a  close  earthen  or 
copper  pot,  and  cover  it  down  with  a  wet 
woollen  or  linen  cloth,  and  by  the  air 
being  excluded  the  fire  is  soon  extinguish- 
ed, and  when  it  is  cold  it  will- resemble 
charcoal,  except  being  covered  with  white 
ashes,  and  will,  if  properly  charred,  burn 
with  scarce  any  smoke,  and  very  little  of 
the  suffocating  quality  which  charcoal 
►has.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  charred 
peat  so  proper  for  green- houses,  for  char- 
coal burnt  in  them  is  very  prejudicial  to 
the  plants,  and  often  fatal  to  the  person 
who  attends  them. 

[The  intelligent  author  has  here  cer- 
tainly fallen  into  a  popular  error  in  regard 
to  the  true  cause  of  the  suffocating  quality 
of  burning  charcoal.  The  product  of  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  from  charred  peat :  the 
combustible  part  of  both  is  little  else  than 
pure  carbon,  and  the  products  of  their 
combustion  are  of  course  pure  carbonic 
acid.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  the 
unpleasant  odor  exhaled  from  burning 
charcoal,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  par- 
ticularly when  first  ignited,  is  the  suffo- 
cating principle  :  hence  the  common  im- 
pression that  ignited  charcoal  taken  from 
a  common  fire  may  be  burned  with  impu- 
nity in  an  unventilated  room,  and  that 
charred  peat,  which  does  not  exhale  the 
peculiar  odor  of  charcoal,  is  a  safer  and 
less  objectionable  fuel  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Many  lives  are  annually 
sacrificed  from  this  erroneous  notion. 
The  only  true  ground  of  preference  of 
charred  peat  for  burning  in  green-houses 
is  the  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
it  consumes.  Charcoal,  in  this  respect, 
is  much  less  manageable.  It  is  the  sud- 
den and  unequal  heats  from  charcoal, 
rather  than  any  essential  difference  in  the 
product,  that  renders  its  use  so  objec- 
tionable.] i 

The  usual  method  of  burning  this  peat 
in  Holland,  especially  by  the  poor,  is  in 
cast  iron  kettles,  and  for  boiling  any  thing 
over  it  this  way  saves  half  the  -fire  it 
would  otherwise  take  if  burnt  on  a  hearth, 
or  in  a  grate,  by  the  side  of  the  pot  re- 
flecting the  heat. 

[The  small  Philadelphia  furnaces,  fab- 
ricated from  the  South  Amboy  clay  of 
New  Jersey,  now  in  general  use  in  our 
Atlantic  cities,  are  admirably  calculated 
to  secure  an  economical  expenditure  of 
heat  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  a  similar  rea- 
son. But  they  ought  never  to  be  used 
in  an  unventilated  roqm.] 

Adjoining  to  many  of  the  capital  towns 
in  Holland  there  are  a  great  number  of 
small  gardens  with  little  summer  bouses, 
most  of  which  are  built  with  wood.  Near 
Rotterdam  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  of 
these  gardens,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  some  orange  trees  in  them.  In  the 
winter  they  are  preserved  from  the  intense 
frosts,  which  generally  last  there  for  near- 
ly three  months,  by  means  of  this  charred 
peat,  the  natural  firing  of  that  country, 


which  is  burnt  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  cast 
iron  pot,  in  these  little  summer  houses. 

A  collected  view  of  the  data  from  these 
experiments  and  comparisons  is  given  by 
Mr.  Tredgold.     It  is  as  follows  : 


Kind  of  Fuel. 


Fraction  of  |Potmd/of 
a  npund  that!  fuel  tint 
wul  heat  ooelwMl   coo- 


cubic  foot  of 
water  one  de- 
cree Fahren- 
heit's ecale. 


Newcastle,  or  caking  Coal 

Splint  Coal 

Staffordshire  cherry  Coal 
Wood,  dry  pine* 

dry  beech 

dry  oak \ 

Peat,  of  Rood  quality 

Charcoal 

Coke 

Charred  Peat 


I 


0.0075 
0.0075 
0.0100 
0.0172 
0.0242 
0.0865 
0.0475 
0.0095 
0.0069 
0.0206 


vert  one 
cubic  foot 
of    water 
intosteam 


8.40 

8.40 

11  JO 

19.25 

27,00 


10.60 

7.70 

28.00 


It  will  appear,  as  Mr.  Tredgold  justly 
observes  in  his  very  excellent "  Principles 
of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Build- 
ings," that  the  utmost  effect  we  can  hope 
to  gain  in  applying  fuel  must  be  less  than 
double  the  measure  of  effect  here  given  ; 
and  even  to  attain  that  effect,  all  the  cau- 
tion of  conducting  a  philosophical  experi- 
ment must  be  continually  employed,  which 
will  be  found  impracticable  on  a  large 
scale,  and  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  simple  apparatus  and  small  share 
of  attention  which  can  be  devoted  to 
this  end  in  real  business,  although  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  promise 
four,  six,  and  even  ten  times  these  ef- 
fects. 

Improvement  of  Fuel  by  Misturc. — It  is 
surprising  that  so  few  attempts  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  fires  which  are  made 
in  the  open  chimneys  of  elegant  apart- 
ments by  preparing  the  fuel ;  for,  as  Count 
Rumford  observes,  nothing  surely  was 
ever  more  dirty,  inelegant,  and  disgusting, 
than  a  common  coal  fire. 

Fire  balls,  of  the  size  of  goose  eggs, 
composed  of  coal  and  charcoal  in  powder, 
mixed  up  with  a  due  proportion  of  wet 
clay,  and  well  dried,  would  make  a  much 
more  cleanly,  and,  in  all  respects,  a  pleas** 
anter  fire  than  can  be  made  with  crude 
coals;  and »it  is  believed  would  not  be 
more  expensive  fuel.  In  Flanders,  and 
in  several  parts  of  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly in  the*  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Ber- 
gens,  where  coals  are  used  as  fuel,  the 
coals  are  always  prepared  before  they  are 
used,  by  pounding  them  to  a  powder,  and 
mixing  them  up  with  an  equal  weight  of 
clay  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  mass,  which  is 
kneaded  together  and  formed  into  cakes  ; 
wfiich  cakes  are  afterwards  well  dried, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  use.  And  it 
has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
the  expense  attending  this  preparation  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the 
fuel.  The  coals  thus  mixed  with  clay 
not  only  burn  longer,  but  give  much  more 
heat  than  when  they  are  burnt  in  their 
crude  state. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  extraordinary 
to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  sub* 
ject  with  some  attention,  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced  in  the  combustion  of  any 
given  quantity  of  coal  should  be  increased, 
by  mixing  the  coals  with  clay,  which  is 
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certainly  an  incombustible  body ;  but  the  || 
fact  is  certain. 

In  composing  fire  balls,  it  is  probable 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  chaff,  of  straw 
cut  very  fine,  or  even  of  saw  dust,  might 
be  employed  with  great  advantage.  It  is 
wished  that  those  who  have  leisure  would 
turn  their  thoughts  to  this  subject ;  for  it 
is  conceived  that  very  important  improve* 
meats  would  result  from  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  fire 
speedily,  kindling  bafts,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  coal,  charcoal,  and  clay, 
the  two  former  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
well  mixed,  and  kneaded  together  with 
the  clay  moistened  with  water,  and  then 
formed  into  balls  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs, 
and  thoroughly  dried,  might  be  used  with 
great  advantage  instead  of  wood. 

( Te  6*  o9»ttnmd.) 

MECHANICS  MEETING. 

We  call  attention  to  the  proceeding!  of  this 
meeting.  It  is  honorable  to  the  mechanic*  that  they 
thtte  feel  and  express  their  unwillingness  to  have 
their  pursuit*  associated  in  public  estimation  with 
what  is  deemed  fitting  punishment  for  felons. 

Ala  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  Mechan- 
ic* and  others,  opposed  to  the  system  of  State 
Prison  Monopoly,  held  at  Eoterpeian  Hall  on 
Tneeday  evening,  the  30th  inst.  Gideon  Lee,  Esq. 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Con  tantine,  D.  Berrien.  P.Hedl,  Joseph  P.  Simp. 
son,  J.  C.  Tucker,  John  Anderson,  and  Robert 
Smith, were  appointed  Viee  Presidents,  and  Ro. 
bert  Taylor  and  John  Rcnmiok  appointed  8eere 
taries. 

The  call  of  the  meeting  being  read,  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  Memorial 
and  resolutions,  were  submitted.  After  which 
the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Walker,  Robert  Taylor,  Austin  Baldwin,  B.  Gil- 
lespie,  D.  K.  Minor,  and  Alex.  Ming,  jr. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to- 
gether with  the  resolutions  and  memorial,  were 
on  motion  unanimously  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  respectfully  report, 
that  the  delegates  appointed  at  the  meeting  held 
in  the  Park,  in  this  city,  on  the  30th  June  last, 
proceeded  to  Utioa,  and  attended  the  State  Con. 
veotion  of  Mechanics,  which  assembled  on  the 
90th  August,  and  your  Committee  is  hghly  grat* 
ified  in  being  able  to  state — that  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  several  parte  of 
the  State  prevented  many  Delegates  from  attend- 
ing ;  ninety-nine  Delegate*  were  present,  and 
represented  thirty  four  Mechancal  branches  of 
Business.  The  following  is  a  net  of  the  branches 
represented,  and  the  number  of  Delegates  from 
each  branch. 

From  the  Tailors  10,  Cabinet  Makers  9,  Coop- 
ers 6,  Saddle  &  Harness  makers  6,  Cordwainers 
7,  Blacksmiths  4,  Halters  4,  Stone  Cutters  4, 
Chair  Makers  4,  Silver  Platers  3,  Marble  Cut. 
ters  3,  Tin  Plate  Workers  3,  Plane  Makers  3, 
Builders  3  Coach  Makers  3,  Carpenteis  3,  Prin- 
ters a,  Brush  Makers  2,  Watch  Makers  9,  Iron 
Founders  2,  Tanners  and  Curriers  2,  Cabinet 
and  Chair  Makers  9,  Piano  Forte  Makers  1, 
Locksmiths  1,  Brass  Founders  1,  Comb  Makers 
1*  Masons  1,  Silver  Smiths  1,  Machinists  1, 
Burr  8tone  Manufacturers  1,  Copper  Smiths  1, 
Plough  Makers  1,  Wagon  Makers  1,  Potters  1. 

Your  Committee  report,  That  although  the 
convention  was  composed  of  persons  from  every 
ssstion  of  the  8tate,  and  assembled  together 
without- any  previous  arrangement,  as  it  respect- 
ed the  course  to  be  pursued  to  obtain  redress, 
yet  were  they  of  one  heart,  and  one  mind— they 
were  determined  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most,— to  unite  together  as  stseaentcs,  not  as 
perrfsoju,— and  they  unanimously  resolved,  that 
they  Would  pursue  the  present  detestable  Prison 
system  of  this  State,  till  justice  be  accorded  to 
the  just  claims  of  Mechanics. 

A  corresponding  oommittee  in  each  County 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  two  Mechanics, 
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and  a  central  d***!*11**  of  »ix  Mechanics  who 
reside  in  Utioa.  //"  central  committee  has  re 
commended  the  ciU*«n*  of  each  county  to  memo- 
rialise the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  employ- 
ing convicts  at  mechanical  business*.  The  cor- 
responding committees  of  Counties  have  oonunu- 
moated  this  information  to  ths  Executive  Com 
mittee  of  counties,  and  memorials  ars  now 
receiving  signatures  in  many  parte  of  the  State 
In  accordance  with  the  recomendation  of  the 
central  committee,  a  memorial  will  be  submitted 
to  this  meeting.  The  Convention  also  recom- 
mended that  a  Convention  be  annually  appointed 
to  meet  at  Utica  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of  August 
in  each  year,  until  we  obtain  redress. 

The  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  prevailed 
among  the  Delegates,  while  together,  and  they 
parted  with  a  determination  never  to  give  up  the 
eontest,  until  lata  jriseii  system,  which  rob*  them 
of  their  oread,  is  abolished.  Tour  Committee 
have  endeavored  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
public  in  its  proper  light,  and  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  Mechanics  throughout  the  State 
to  convince  the  community  of  the  errors  and 
injustice  of  the  system,  and  notwithstanding 
that  but  a  year  since,  many  were  found 
who  approved  of  the  system ;  and  many  who 
took  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter  ;  yet  now, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  system  needs  al- 
teration ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  add,  that  Agricul- 
turists, Trades,  Meohanica,  and  Judges  of  Courts, 
are  now  giving  their  testimony  against  it,  and 
are  heard  to  exclaim,  it  is  wrong,  unjust,  and 
degrading  to  mechanics— it  must  be  put  down ; — 
and  we  will  uae  our  exertion*  to  render  obsolete 
and  unknown,  the  term  "  StmU  Prissn  Msnsps. 
Ay."  Your  Committee  hss  since  its  appointment 
held  sixty-seven  meetings,  ha*  corresponded 
with  the  corresponding  Committees  of  counties, 
the  Central  Committee,  and  many  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  has  expended  for  printing, 
postage,  room  hire,  Ac.  upwards  of  •  1000,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  all  be  labor  in  vain 
hut,  that  we  may  yet  have  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
periencing a  total  change  in  the  systsm,  and  be 
able  to  aay  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  enacting  laws  respecting  prisons,  haa 
had  in  view  the  lepublican  maxim,  ••  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number."  The  Commit- 
tee  add,  that  the  members  of  the  Aesembly  from 
this  county  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  to 
them,  that  their  exertions  will  be  used  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  which  we  complain;  and  already  haa 
the  subject  been  referred  to  a  8pecial  Committee 
of  the  Assembly,  aa  we  desired,  instead  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  prisons  ;  and  one  of  the 
member*  from  this  county  is  Chairman  of  the 
8elect  Committee.  Your  Committee  in  cooclu. 
sion,  submit  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  deem  it  high- 
ly expedient  to  express  publicly  our  fixed  and 
unchanged  opinions  of  the  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive bearing  of  the  labor  of  our  State  Prisoners, 
aa  now  employed,  on  the  Mechanic  Trades  and 
Mecnanio  Interests. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  recent  and  emphatic 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  in  accordance 
with  ours,  by  all  classes  and  all  parties  of  our 
fellow-citisens,  strongly  confirms  the  correctness 
of  our  views,  and  inspires  us  with  courage  and 
energy  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  for  an  early 
remedy. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  think  we  perceive  an 
earnest  of  speedy  relief  in  that  measure  of  the 
Government  constituting  a  special  Board  of  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  and  report  on  this  griev- 
ance to  the  present  Legislature. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  do  moat  cordially  con- 
cur  in  the  sentiment  of  Governor  Mercy,  aa 
expressed  in  bis  Message,  "  That  no  consider, 
ation  connected  merely  with  the  income  of  the 
Prisons,  should  be  permitted  to  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  removing  all  just  grounds  of  oom- 
plaint.** 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  firmly  believe  that  the  ' 
Agricultural  portion  of  our  State,  when  convinc- 
ed of  the  extent  of  the  grievances  we  complain 
of,  will  most  cheerfully  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
removal  of  them. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  feel  more  honest  sym- 
pathy for  a  single  innocent  Family,  deprived  ol 
subsistence  by  the  interference  of  Culprit  labor, 
than  the  banishment  of  a  boat  of  fetms  would 
cause  us. 


7/  Resolved.  That  while  the  evils  or  excess. 
ive  competition  among  individuals  and  selling 
goods  and  warse  for  less  than  their  coat,  aeon 
cures  itself  by  the  exhaustion  of  capital  so  em- 
ployed, it  would  be  madness  for  individuals  to 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  exhaustions  capital 
of  ths  State  when  so  employed. 

8.  Resolved,  That  this  Meeting  recognise  as 
two  of  the  great  fundamental  principles,  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  our  8tate  Constitution  is 
founded,  the  protection  of  property,  and  an  equal 
and  uniform  system  of  taxation. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  are  convinced  from 
practical  experience,  that  the  present  system  of 
State  Prison  labor  is  partial  and  oppressive  in  its 
operation  upon  us  as  Mechanics,  and  violates 
every  just  principle  of  taxation,  in  compelling  us 
to  pay  indirectly  much  more  than  the  just  and 
equitable  ratio  of  Taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
State  Prisons  at  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn. 

10.  Resolved,  That  not  only  do  we  consider 
these  mammoth  institutions  unjust  and  anti-re- 
publican, as  it  affects  our  pecuniary  interests,  but 
as  much  more  injurious  and  reprehensible  as  it 
affects  what  is  as  deer  to  us  aa  life,  our  characters 
as  citizens  and  Mechanic*.  Aa  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of 
our  present  system  is  to  lower  and  degrade  us, 
and  make  the  character  and  profession  of  a  Me* 
chanic  synonomous  with  that  of  convicted  felons. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
clare, as  our  settled  conviction,  thst  the  present 
system  of  State  Prison  management  instead  of 
operating  as  a  school  of  moral  reform,  most  gen- 
erally is  a  school  of  vice  and  a  nursery  of 
crime,  nay  more,  that  when  their  degraded  in. 
mates  are  vomited  forth  upon  society,  experience 
too  fatally  illuatratee  that  they  not  only  propagate 
their  vicious  principles  among  those  with  whom 
they  associate,  but  their  conduct  inflicts  s  stigma 
on  the  hitherto  honorable  character  of  Mechanics, 
degrading  even  the  virtuous  in  .their  own  estima- 
tion and  that  of  tbsir  fellow  citisens. 

13.  Resolved,  That  it  is  our  hope  that  every 
class  of  Mechanics  in  every  town  in  our  State  will 
see  the  necessity  of  union  and  concert  of  action 
on  this  so  ject,  and  that  they  will  again  come  for- 
ward as  the  heart  of  one  man  to  insist  on  a  re- 
drees  of  the  grievances  under  which  we  suffer. 

13,  Resolved,  That  for  ourselves,  we  will  pur- 
sue this  subject  with  unabated  zeal  and  untiring 
perseverance,  that  we  will  neither  dumber  nor 
rest,  till  the  name  of  State's  Prison  Monopoly  and 
Prison  competition  with  Mecbanio  Trades  be 
mentioned  with  the  things  thst  were,  a  mere  me- 
mento of  by-gone  oppression  and  mistaken  Leg. 
islatioo. 

A  motion  waa  made  and  unanimously  approved 
that  the  breeent  Executive  Committee  be  con- 
tinued with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers  and 
fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  their  body.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee,  waa 
unanimously  adopted,  for  their  past  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
empowered  and  instructed  to  make  arrangemente 
for  obtaining  signatures  to  the  memorial. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  read. 

Momticcllo,  Skit.  34th,  1893. 
Thomas  Jefferson  returns  his  thanks  to  Mr. 
— —  for  his  view  of  the  inside  of  the  New  York 
State  Prison.  It  will  certainly  have  effect  to- 
wards reforming  our  ideas  of  the  penitentiary 
system  which,  however  humane,  does  not  answer 
the  purposes  of  correction.  It  ie  high  time  to  re- 
sort to  the  original  idea  of  solitary  imprisonment 
debarred  of  all  employment. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  that  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  signed  by  the  officers  and  pub* 
lished  in  the  daily  papers. 

GIDEON  LEE,  President, 
Thomas  Cokstamtwb' 
Dajoel  Bsbjubn 
Paolos  Hbdl 
Joseph  P.  Simpson 
John  C.  Tugkse 
John  Aa  deb  son 
Robebt  Smith 
Robes*  Taylor  ) 
John  Rbmio        ) 
N.  B.  As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  existing 
among  Mechanics  on  this  subject,  we  state  that 
about  2000  signatures  were  obtained  to  the  ~ 
Btorisi,  on  the  abovs  meeting. 
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UTERARY  NOTICES. 

BlOQlAPOT  OF  TOO  SaVIOOE  AND  lilt  ATOSTLES, 

wrm  a  portrait  of  baoh  ;  by  the  author  of 
••  the  History  of  the  Bible,"  ore.  New  York  : 
General  Agency  Office,  Nasssu  street,  We 
don't  knew  when  we  have  eeen  a  more  neatly 
published  and  attractive  little  volume.  The  atyle 
of  engraving,  which  it  by  OrnUbtf*  machine,  is 
now  and  striking,  presenting  the  head  in  relief', 
as  on  a  cameo  or  medallion,  and  beautifully 
shaded.  The  portraits  are  ail  taken  from  Leo- 
nardo de  Vine?*  celebrated  picture  of  "The 
Last  Supper ;"  and  both  in  likeness  to  those  in 
the  copy,  and  in  spirited  expression  and  execn- 
ton,  are  deserving  of  all  commendation.  The 
biographies  are  carefully  compiled  at*d  avouched 
throughout  by  reference  to  the  New  Testament. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  this  little 
volume,  oor  reader*  will  perhaps  not  bo  4is* 
pleased  with  an  account  of  the  machine  which 
turna  out  without  aid  from,  or  even  sometimes 
the  sopervsion  of,  human  agency,  such  fine 
works  of  art,  as  these  portraits  display. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Ormtby,  is  a  native  sf  Con* 
necticui :  the  process  is  that  of  medallion  engrav- 
ing, heretofore  carried  on  laboriously  by  hand ; 
but  now,  with  this  machine,  it  can  bo  carried  on  | 
to  any  extent  without  any  human  agency,  after 
the  plate  and  the  copy  are  once  adjusted,  and  the 
mechanism,  of  which  a  weight  is  the  moving 
power,  is  sot  to  work.  It  can  only  be  applied  to 
raised  surfaces ;  that  is  to  say,  any  cameo,  me- 
dal, or  embossed  design.  It  cannot  copy  with 
effect  a  flat  surface,  such  as  an  engraving.  Mr.  \ 
OnasSy  exhibited  to  us  the  machine  in  action, 
but  we  have  so  little  mechanical  knowledge  or 
skill,  that  we  should  wholly  fail  in  any  attempt  to 
describe,  although*  we  could  at  once  perceive  and 
comprehend,  its  accuracy,  and  efficiency,  and  in* 
gettuity. 

The  plates  in  this  volume  are  the  first  execut- 
ed by  the  machine,  and  with  the  vignettes,  pre- 
sent  samples  of  the  various  kind  of  work  and 
shading  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

RoNBEKT,  a  talk  of  Caeouna  :  2  vols.  12mo. 
Mtmao  &  Francis,  Boston,  1835 — Of  this  new 
American  novel  just  published,  bat  which  we 
have  not  read,  we  have  the  following  notice 
from  one  who  has  read  it,  and  in  whoso  taste  and 
judgment  we  have  confidence. 

M  The  design  of  this  book— for  in  these  days 
it  would  seem  that  mo  vela  must  have  a  design 
over  end- above  all  literary  aod  pecuniary  consid- 
eranooe— is  to  illustrate /esjecfcteni,  and  bold,  it 
up  to  detestation*  and,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the 
ad thor  of  Rombert  is  eminently  successful.  The 
sketches  are  occasionally  extravagant,  it  is  true ; 
and  much  that  it  intended  for  accurate  delinea. 
tion  ie  wrought  up  to  the  borders  of  caricature ; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  leading  object  is  ingeniously 
pursued  and  well  developed,  and  probably  no^one 
will  read  the  book  without  an  increased  disgust 
for  that  moat  revetting  of  moral  maUdies—fanat. 
icism.  J  "'    -'[- 

The  work  is  interspersed  with  historical  notes, 
showing  that  tnanw-of  too  detail*  are  matters  of 
fact,  a  circunjsteneO' watch  eesefttinll)  promotes 
the  corrective  [purpose  of  that  auiriof1;  but,  in  the 
same  ratio  that  such  notes  give  value  to  the  book 
as  a  moral  csshyH  po  they  detract  from  its  value 
sa%*  novel.  If  one  ie  to  follow  a  writer  through 
the  regions  of  faction,  he  prefers  ail  uninterrupted 


journey ;  and  if  molested  by  digression  and  ept* 
sode  he  will  soon  imagine  (what  it  it  material  to 
the  writer  that  he  should  imagine)  that  he  is  war. 
oiling  through  realities,  and  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  experience  of  real  life.  But  these  constant 
references  to  historical  proof— those  frequently 
recurring  indorsements  of  the  eotbev's  veracity 
— very  roucn  weaken  the  iftosibn.  The  promi- 
nent fauljfs  of  the  work  as  a  novel,  originate 
from  its  embodying  too  moch  of  plot,  character, 
incident  and  catastrophe ;  too  much  mmtorieh  to 
short,  for  one  romance.  When  considered  scpa. 
rarely,  each  part  is  skilfully  conducted ;  but  when 
collectively,  all  the  parts  are  aoti.  harmoniously 
combined ;  nor,  indeed,  could  they  be,  within  the 
compass  of  six  hundred  dueodcimo  pages  il 
Scott  himself  had  written  them.  v  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  however,  and  regarding  it  aa  the  first  ee» 
say  of  an  inexperienced  writer,  (which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  faults,  it  certainly  must  be)  it  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  aa  it  unquestionably  is  of 
great  interest*  Its  defects,  which  ore  many,  are 
those  of  a  beginner;  but  its  beauties,  which  are 
also  many,  aje  those  of  true  genius.  The  author 
needs  little  tet  judicious  criticism  on  the  pert  of 
his  friends,  mud  careful  envision  of*  hu  own  part, 
to  become  temroent  in  these  6eys  Of  literary  fe- 
cundity :  and  if  he  can  gain  an  ease  in  composi- 
tion and  a  polish  in  language,  together  with  the 
tact  of  ontittimg  what  UimimHeriml,  and  avoiding 
indistinctness  in  his  narrative,  he  may  hope  to 
stand  prondly  and  permanently  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  novelists." 

The  Am biican  Musical  Jottrwal,  a  Monthly 
Repository  of  Musical  Literature,  &c.  Ac. ;  No. 
%  vol.  UN*  York,  Jas,  Prnjo.  , 
sTbo  Family  Mwstrbl,  a  eaini.  monthly  Journal, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Musical  Education, 
&c.  Ac.;  No.  1,  vol.  1;  New  York,  Charles 

DllfGLXT. 

Here  are  two  candidates  for  the  favor  of  the 
musical  world — the  first,  the  Mutieol  Jovrnal, 
addressing  itself  to  all  lovers  of*  music — the  se- 
cond, the  Minstrel*  asking  only  or  chiefly  the  suf- 
frages of  those  who  prefer  sacred  music.  There 
is  perhaps  scope  enottfh  for  both — if  not,  the 
chances  would  seem  most  in  favor  of  the  more 
comprehensive  enterprise. 

Thi  Albxakdeun,  a  republication  of  valuable 
Literary  and  Soientific  Works,  No.  1 ;  price  six 
tentol  N.York,  Wm.  PiSRSON.-t-If people  don't 
read  now,  and  good  books  too,  it  ie  not  because 
reading  ia  an  expensive  indulgence ;  for  here,  tor 
example,  not  to  mention  other  cheap  publications, 
in  six  numbers  at  aix  cents  ean^  &  Israel?* 
C*rio*itie*  of  Literotwre  will  be  completed.  Toot 
work  eelfi  for  four  dollars :  it  now  will  be  ecees. 
sible  in  good  print,  though  rather  small,  to  as 
many  as  choose  to  boy,  for  37  1-9  cents. 

CatJlSO  OF  THS  U.  S.  FOIGATB  PoTOMAO  SOUND 
THS  WORLD,  DOgllfO  TUX  rVJEARS  1831—4-   fir  FrAN- 

on  Warrinir,  A.  M.r-*N.  Y.,  Leavjtt,  Lord  £ 
Co.— We  always  see  with  pleasure- publications 
which,  like  this  an4  others  issued  from  the 
press  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  naval  ser- 
vice,  go  to  shew,  that  in  the  most  distant  seas, 
end  in  places  however  remote  from  their  native 
land,  the  fooling  of  "  what  will  they  say  of, us  at 
home.?"  and  the  desire  to  justify  the  solicitude, 
pride  end  the  confidence  of  that  home— eeem  to 
accompany  these  gallant  ocean  rovers. 

The  volume  before  us — tho'  not  very  skilfully 
prepared — is  interesting,  and  presents  in  its  de- 
tails and  too  moaner  of  Hs  narrative,  a  guarantee 


of  the  truth  and  stneottty  of  eteetsOossoorte.    Wo 

make  room  for  a  short  ea^c^  descriptive  of  the 

state  of  expectation  on  board  the  Potomac  when 

tho  attack  on  QpalloJubaUoo  was  resolved  on. 

Our  ship  now  presented  o  busy  scone.  It  was 
determined  to  commence  an  attack  upon  the 
town  the  next  morning,  and  evdry  necessary  pre* 
paration  waa  accordingly  made.'  Muskets  wore 
cleaned,  cartridg  boxes  bucklodori,  cutlsesee  ex- 
amined and  pot  in  order,  ofc.  r  paring  the  even* 
ing,  the  Commodore  sent  for  the  officers  com- 
mending  the  several  divisions,  and  gave  them 
their  instruction*.  They  were  ordered  t6  land,'  »  • 
surround  ths  town  and  forts,  and  demand  mdem* 
nity  for  the  outrage  committed  upon  the  Friend, 
ship,  with  the  punishment  of  those  Concerned  in 
tho  barbarous  massacre  of  her  crew.  I  had  some 
conversation  with  a  few  of  the  junior  officers,  up-  ' 
on  tho  subject  of  the  perilous  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  about  to  embark.  They  feh  that  it 
would  not  be  so  much  o  matter  of  jest,  os  they 
had  been  disposed  to  think  it  might  be.  There 
was  some  shrinking  at  ike  thought  of  impending 
danger.  They  might* however  have,  remember, 
ed,  tnat 

"The  brave  man  Is  net  he  who  feels  no  fear, 

For  mat  wwi  brutish  aad  iftatiooei ; 

But  lie  whose  noblesout  in  fears  sobSees, 

And  bravtoiy  dare* the  dktis>r  ttaters  bhrfaks  frees." 

As  eight  bells,  ^twelve  O'clock  at  night,)  all 
hands  were  called.  Those  assigned  to  take  port 
in  tho  expedition  wore  owstered,  when  Lieut* 
Shubrick,  the  commander  of  the  detachment, 
gave  them  special  orders.  No  man  was  to  utter 
a  word  after  be  had  entered  the  boat ;  no  one 
wee  to  fire  till  the  command  wee  given ;  end  no 
man  was  to  desert  his  ranks.  Considerable  time 
waa  occupied  in.  getting  the  men  into  the  boats, 
and  in  making  all  things  ready.  Several  of  the 
officers  felt  impatient  ot  the  delay,  and  were  fear-  ' 
ful  that  they  would  be  unable  to  effect  o  lending 
in  season  to  surprise  the  enemy.  At  length  the  * 
gallant  bond,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men,  inerudtog  officers,  leftthe  ship  ' 
about  two  o"clock.  •  <  "* 

The  last  words  wo  board  were,  ••  Let  foil,  give 
way,  men."  Hero  was  a  moment  of  interact.  All 
before  in  regard  to  fighting  the  Malaya  hod  been 
mere  talk ;  but  now  there  was  a  stem  reality.— 
Tho  period  hod  arrived  when  tho  growl  object  of 
our  voyage  hither  was  to  be  accomplished.  Tho  ■ 
death*  warrant  of  the  Malaya  hod  been  pronounc- 
ed, end  avenging  spirits  hod  gone  forth  to 
demand  satisfaction  for.  tho  wrongs  of  their 
countrymen.  Ths  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and 
victory  or  defect  was  to  cneoe.  There  woo 
something  awtot  m  the  scene  before  me.  The 
expedition  proceeded  slowly  on  their  midnight  ; 
errand  in  perfect  silence,  save  an  accasioual  - 
whisper  from  the  officer  in  command,  with  muf- 
fled oars,  the  soft  dipping  of  which  we  could  faint- 
ly boor,  and  nothing  hut  the  stare  of  heaven  to 
guide  them  to  their  piece  of  discmberkment.— • 
My  own  reflections  were  ony  thing  hot  those  of 

0  cheerful  character.    I  found  it  impossible   to 
divest  myself  of  the  fit  of  nwlsnoholy  which  bad 
seised  me.    I  retired  tonsyeouob,  but  not  to+< 
sleep.    It  seemed  as  though  a  spell  had   fallen  - 
upon  tho  *  ship*   "Not  o  word:  woo  spoken.    The 
steps  of  man  had  ceased  to  bo  hoard,  sever  those  - 
of  theoflsceron  watcbi    A  silence  like  that  amid  T 
tho  mournful  repositories  of  the  deed,  pervaded 
the  ship,  interrupted  only  by  too  striking' of  tho 
bell,  which  proclaimed  the  hour  of  the  approach* 
ing  destiny  of  the  Malaya.    The  hours  moved  * 

j  tediously  ott,  as  we  anxiously  awaited  tho  dawn  i 
of  day.  Each  onels  thought*  wore  busied  nt  ijotu  t, 
temptation  of  what  ans^ttbe  tb**ate  of  htooomul 
©anion  in  arms.    In  this  state  of  painful  suspense,  I 

1  for  a  moment  lost  ,myealf  in  sleep;  when  2  was/: 
awakened  by  the. quarter  master  eaelaiminl^^neVi 

W ,  hot  work  going  on  ashore,  Sir.**    It  wis 

then  Wood  daylight,  and  I  dressed .  myself  end  • 
hurried  oo  deck..   Teeeeenewneene  effenranU 
{interest. ,  The-dsn^of  weciwee  board  thteughdat 
tho  towfl)  threatening  dosttaction  to  every  oppo* 
ser.    The  reports  of  thecannen  and  musketry,  as 
they  came  thuasoiing  act  see  the  water,  told  us 
plainly  tltat  the  womk  of  death  was  going  on-— 
Sheets  of  fire  .vs^sjskeng  from  the  town  wrap^ 
pedmflaniee^eiidibeMWdinpSH  with  its  carrona4s. 
and  swivels,  sea*  dcing<  futtexe^ms^m  upon  tl^  rev 
treating  foe.  «:   >><  ^'  '->a<":> 

i.  -     rlase  sW  eef)imm<i   v<  <r>.  <      mw  A 
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Commodore  Downea  had  stationed  him**"  in 
Hie  larboard  gangway  of  the  ship,  with  hit  ffl*»*» 
not  to  leave  till  the  engagement  shall  he  over.-- 
He  felt   anxious  to   know  how  the  affair  would 
terminate,  and  at  times  thought  h  would  be  ne. 
ceeeary  to  take  the  ehip  nearer  in  shore,  in  order 
to  proteet  hie  men.    The  remainder  of  us  were 
posted  in  different  parte  of  the  ship,  some  in  the 
tops,  some  hanging  upon  tbe    shrouds,  and  some 
on    tbe    M  Jacob's   ladders,"   all  gazing     with 
breathless  anxiety,    Some  of  the  sailors  were  in 
the  rigging,  audi  among  thorn  our  unfettered  Ma- 
lay prisoners,  watching  the  movements  with  im- 
mense interest  We  were  all  surprised  at  the  re- 
sistance apparent  on  shore. 

About  an  hoar  and  a  half  after  the  action  com- 
menced, two  boats  were  seen  pulling  off  to  the 
ship.  They  approached  us  in  silence,  and  from 
the  cast  of  gloom  visible  in  the  countenances  of 
the  boat's  crew,  we  conjectured  that  some  of  our 
brave  fellows  had  fallen.  The  sight  of  two 
bloody  corpses  soon  proved  that  our  conjectures 
had  been  but  too  true.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
appearance  of  their  features*  They  were  much 
distorted,  and  the  countenance  of  oue,  especially, 
exhibited  a  wild  and  terrific  aspect.  Hie  long 
hair  hung  in  matted  tresses  over  his  shoulders 
and  glaring  eyeballs.  His  name  was  Brown. — 
He  was  shot  near  one  of  the  jangles,  where  a 
body  of  the  Malaya  were  lying  in  ambush.  The 
ball  entered  hia  breast,  and  the  last  words  of  this 
unfortunate  marine,  aa  he  was  falling,  were, "  I 
am  a  dead  man."  The  name  of  the  other  person 
waa  Smith,  a  raaintopman.  He  met  hie  death 
juat  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  forts.  He  had 
discharged  his  masket  and  wheeled  about  for  the 
purpose  of  reloading,  when  he  waa  shot  direct- 
ly through  the  eye.  One  of  the  sailors  standing 
near  him  waa  slightly  wounded  by  the  same  ball. 
Smith  waa  a  tall,  well  built  man,  distinguished 
for  his  nerve  of  arm  and  integrity  of  soul.  In  tbe 
hour  of  peril,  when  the  fierce  winds  of  heaven 
were  spending  their  fury  on  our  ehip,  he  was 
ever  among  the  first  to  meet  their  rage. 

An  hour  afterwards  the  American  colors  were 
seen  proudly  waiving  .  over  the  battlements  of 
the  largest  fort.  We  had  been  in  deep  sus- 
pense, anxiously  awaiting  the  reach  of  the  con* 
test  on  shore.  The  sight  of  our  flag  waiving  in 
the  breeze,  and  the  rush  of  tlit*  main  body  of  our 
forces  into  tbe  fort,  raised  a  smile  of  joy  upon  eve- 
ry countenance* 

Gut  Rrvsi*— Second  Edition.— The  popular- 
ity of  this  work  has  induced  a  call  for  a  second 
edition.  In  revising  Guy  Rivers  for  reprint,  the 
author  has  shown  much  good  sense,  in  availing 
himself  of  the  criticisms  which  followed  its  pub- 
lication, and  making  occasional  alterations  here 
and  there  in  the  phraseology.  Theae,  without 
impairing  the- spirit,  add  essentially  to  the  cor- 
reetnee*  and  value  of  the  work. 

Rolun's  Ancie**  Histoey,  with  a  Lirt  of  tub 
Author.  By  James  Bell.  First  complete  Ame. 
riean  Edition.  2  vols.  George  Dearborn. — We 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  liberal  publications  that  has  long 
issued  from  the  American  press.  As  a  cheap 
but  handsome  reprint  of  a  book  that  ought  to  be 
in  every  one's  library,  it  may  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  a  series  of  valuable  works,  got  up  in 
similar  style,  and  now  continually  appearing  from 
Mr.  Dearborn's  press.  They  are  published  in 
the  royal  8vo.  form,  and  generally  form  two  vo- 
lumes; nor  is  there  one  among  the  number, 
whose  reputation  Time  has  not  stamped  beyond 
all  cavil.  Every  kiend  of  sound  letters  will  hope 
for  their  continuance,  and  that  their  enterprising 
publisher  may  be  amply  rewarded. 

Tfeevolanttos  Hew  issued,  in  addition  to  the 
matter  WjJH100'  ft^h*  ordinary  editions  of  Rol- 
l^ij^Iu^  f^  Wory  of  the  Ana  and  Sciences 
of  theriineiente  t  wfiich  whether  from  fatuity  or 
ilafWtlifMoe  has  been  generally  struck  out  j  by 
the  English  publishers,  who  have  hitherto  been 
•inil^jr  .copied  in  this  reelect  by^thou.Ameri' 
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brethren.  ^',  °.r*  **now  first  given  com- 
plete in  this  coun'ty  ia  embellished  with  maps 
and  diagrams,  and  lamented  with  two  hand- 
some vignettes,  in  Addition  to  a  portrait  of  tbe 
author. 

Lttcwmry  Items. 

An  interesting  little  volume  has  recently  been 
published  by  ML  Paulin  of  Paric,  entitled,  "  Le 
Romancero  Francaie,  ou  Hiatoire  dequelques 
Anciena  Tryuveres,  et  Choix  de  leurs  Chansons." 

These  ••  Ancient  Songs  of  Love  and  War,"  or- 
riginally  composedly  French  Trouve,  reejwhich 
have  been  buried  in.oblevion  for  tne  last  600 
years  are  now  once  more  brought  to  light  by  the 
fortunate  investigations  of  thia  young  "  employ 6 
aux  manttserits"  of  the  Royal  Library. 

M.  Marcel!  has  juat  published  a  History  of 
Egypt,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  to  that  by 
the  French,  in  an  8vo  volume. 

Publications  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bro. 
there,  of  New  York. 

44  Daring  the  year  that  baa  just  ended,  the  is- 
sues of  this  house  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
five  hundred  thousand  books  of  an  average  aize 
ofBulwer's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  This 
number  is  made  up  of  new  editions  of  books 
published  by  them  in  former  yearo,  and  of  sixty, 
five  new  works,  making  upwards  of  one  hundred 
volumes )  of  these,  forty-five  were  published 
with  copy.right— either  entirely  American,  or 
translations  made  in  thia  country,  or  English 
wot  ks  edited  and  improved  by  American  authors : 
the  remainder  were  reprint*  from  English  books. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  money  market  and  the  general 
prostration  of  buainess,  they  curtailed  their  ope. 
rations  to  a  considerable  degree,  or  the  aum  to- 
tal of  their  publications  in  the  course  of  the 
year  would  probably  be  greater  than  it  ia  by 
two  hundred  thousand  volumes ;  but  even  now  it 
exceeds  that  of  any  former  year;  In  their  opitw 
ion,  the  number  of  books  printed  and  published 
in  the  United  States  since  the  first  of  January 
1834.  is  very  nearly  twiee  aa  great  as  it  has 
ever  been  known  before  in  the  same  space  of 
time." 

Mr.  Van  Hammer's  History  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  it  now  completed  in  10  vols.  8vo.  The 
history  terminates  at  the  peace  of  Kainardji,  in 
1774. 

A  sort  of  literary  congress  is  about  to  be  held 
at  Berlin  in  order  to  draw  up  some  general  regu- 
lation, with  a  view  to  aecure  the  copy.right  of 

authors  and  booksellers  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany.  A  committee  of  booksellers  have 
already  been  formed  at  Leipsig,  and  protocolee 
have  been  exchanged  between  this  committee 
and  the  Berlin  commission. 

The  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  Turkish 

literature,  ot  works  announced  for  publication 

by  subscription,  appeared  in  the  Turkish  State 
Gazette  of  October  93d,  1833,  and  the  works 
|  thua  signalized  are  three  historical,  five  gram- 
matical, and  four  political.  As  the  historical 
works  are  by  far  the  meet  interesting,  we  sub- 
join the  titles  of  them. 

J. .  Lives  of  the  Sultana  and  Viaera  by  Osmanaa- 
de  Ahmed  Taib,  who  died  in  1783,  with  a  con- 
tinuance by  three  ethers. 

II.  Lives  of  Muftis  by  8u!eintan  Seadeddea 
Ben  Mohammed,  celebrated  under  tbe  name  of 
Mussakira  Efendteade,  and  written  by  him  in 
1744. 

HI.  Lives  of.  the  Reie.Effendta,  by  the  Reis 
Efiendi  Ahmed  Besmi,  and  with  a  continuation 
to  1807  by  Suleiman  Kaik. 

The  new  novel,  by  Miss  Pardoe,  author  of 
Traits  and  Sketuhes  of  Portugal,  is  to  be  enti. 
tied,  "  The  Mardens  and  the  Daventrys." 

41  Young  Hearts,"  a  TaJe,  which  ia  to  appear 
under  the  sanction  of  Miss  Jane  Porter*  will  be 
ready  in. the  ensuing  month. 

A  Translation  of  the'last  work  Of  the  celebrs. 

ted  Schlegelon  the  Philosophy  of  History,  is 

|  just  completed,  and  writ  appear  forthwith*  in 

London. 
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Previous  to  her  leaving  England,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son left  in  the  hands  of  her  publishers  tbe  cor- 
rected copy  for  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
her  interesting  work,"  The  Lives  of  the  Cele- 
brated Female  Soverigne. 

SUMMARY. 

The  United  States  ship  St.  Louis,  Com.  Hen- 
ley, reached  Pensacola  on  the  95th  ult.  in  three 
days  from  Havana.  The  Grampus  and  Experiment 
ware  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tbe  United  States  frigatte  Potomac,  Captain 
Nicholson,  reached  Gibraltar  in  S3  days  from 
Boston. 

Despatch.-- The   Pbiladelphis    National  Ge- 
stae, printed  probably  about  two  o'clock  yoeter- 
day  afternoon,  acknowledges  the  receipt  by  the  . 
Camden  and  Amboy.  Railroad,  of  the  Courier  dt 
Enquirer  of  the  same  morning. 

The  passengers  by  tbe  same  line  from  Phila- 
delphia, which  they  left  at  8  o'clock,  were  yes-  ' 
terday  landed  in  this  city  in  six  hours  and  twenty 
minutea. 

Boston  Jan.  13th. — A  massive  clock  of  granite 
to  form  one  of  the  pillars  for  the  New  Court 
House  in  thia  city,  was  started  yesterday  morn- 
ing at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  in  Quincy,  by  a  team 
of  fixty.five  yoke  of  oxen  and  11  horses,  for  the 
city,  under  tbe  direction  of  Griolxt  Bryant,  Esq. 
It  waa  brought  by  the  way  of  the  Brush  Hill 
Turnpike,  entered  on  Boston  neok  90  minutea  of 
7  o'clock  8.  M.  and  arrived  at  the  Court  House 
half  past  9,  where  it  waa  welcomed  with  nine 
dheers,  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  And 
yet  we  dare  aay  the  unconscious  block  gave  no 
sign  of  gratulation  in  return. 

[From  the  Mercantile  Adv*  of  tki*  Merming,] 
Our  correspondent  at  Marseilles,  under  date  of 
Dec.  10th,  writee  aa  follows: — t4The  cholera 
still  ragea  on  board  the  American  men  of  war  at 
Mahon.  Tbe  Delaware  had,  on  the  99th  Nov. 
about  150  cases  on  board,  and  had  loat  about  30 
men,  but  no  officers.  The  authorities  still  kept . 
them  in  quarantine,  notwithstanding  that  sever- 
al cases  are  daily  declared  in  the  town." 

Buffalo,  Jan.  12. — Steamboat  Burnt ' — We  ' 
had  an  alarm  of  fire  about  nine  o'clock  last  even- 
ing, caused  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Steamboat 
Daniel  Webster,  in  the  harbor.  8he  was  moor- 
ed at  the  dock,  in  front  ef  the  store  bouse  of 
Pratt,  Taylor  &  Co.  The  Steamboat  Gov.  Mar- 
cy  lay  immediately  astern,  and  the  Brig  Indiana 
under  her  bows — all  immovably  fixed  in  the  ice  ; 
while  the  wooden  store  bouse  waa  only  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet  upon  the  shore.  When  we 
reached  tbe  scene,  the  Webster  was  burning  fori. ' 
ously,  both  forward  and  aft, — the  centre  around 
tbe  engine  not  having  yet  kindled.  The  fire  en- ' 
gines  were  placed  upon  tbe  ice  of  the  harbor,  and 
attacked  the  flames  simultaneously,  at  different 
points— which  were  finally  quelled. 

On  visiting  the  boat  thia  morning,  we  find  her 
inaide  works  entirely  destroyed,  with  decks,  up* 
per  works,  and  engine  considerably  damaged— 
but  the  frame  apparently  uninjured.  1  he  amount 
of  damage  we  have  heard  estimated  at  from  six 
to  eight  thousand  dollars — no  insurance.  The 
Webster  is  owned,  principally,  by  Pratt,  Taylor 
or-  Co.  of  this  city,  Dowe,Cery  &  Co.,  Albany,  Al. 
laire,  New  York,  etc.;  was  new,  and  onex>f  the 
swiftest  boats  upon  the  lakea. 

The  fire  waa  tbe  work  or  design,  though  no  nib. * 
live  of  tbe  hellish  deed  is  known.    There  had 
been  no  fire  in  tbe  boat  for  more  than  six  weeks 
past,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  kindled  both  in' 
tbe  forward  and  aft  part  at  the  aame  time* '  The ; 
incendiary  waa   a  most  considerate    scoundrel, 
for  he  chose  '  a  night   so    calm,  that    the  flames 
rose  perpendicularly.    Had  the  wind  been  high, 
several  of  the  steamboats  and  vessels,  with  a 
rangn  of  extensive  wooden  storehouses  must  have 
been  destroyed.- 

,  Tbe  Steamboat  New  Totk,  also  in  port,  haa 
been  twice  find  within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  each 
instance,  the  fire  went  set,  most  fortunately,  with, 
out  damage,  and  before  the  fact  was  discovered 
-tWWg.J 
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Arponmisjm  by  the  Governor  end  Senate.— 
Tuesday,  Jan.  13. 1835. 

New  York.— Garret  8tonn,  Director  of  the 
Phoenix  Bank.  Charlee  Graham  Jr.  and  John 
Harris,  eommissiimers  of  deeds.  Joseph  Flynn, 
inspector  of  demesne  distilled  spirits. 

A  gentleman  near  Natchez,  has  liberated  bis 
slaves,  about  twentjKin  number,  and  furnished 
them  with  from  $200  to  $400  each,  to  promote 
their  comfortable  settlement  in  Liberia. 

New  Oeleans,  Die.  29. 
Unprofitable  Risk.— The  jEronaut—- The  day 
was  beautiful  for  the  ascension,  a  large  company 
had  assembled  in  the  enclosure,  soldiers  and 
ladies  were  comroinglod  among  the  groups — the 
fearless  aronaut  went  op— bat  melancholy  ac- 
cidents brought  his  career  to  a  brief  cloae.  The 
wind  was  too  high  for  a  safe  ascension — it  came 
in  strong  puffs,  and  his  balloon  and  himself  were 
liberated  at  the  moment  of  a  violent  flaw.  The 
car  was  swept  along  almost  horizontally  at  first, 
striking  the  benches  filled  with  spectators  and 
throwing  down  and  injuring  several  persona,  and 
then  was  carried  up  and  dashed  against  the  chira. 
ney  of  the  arsenal,  standing  in  the  enclosure, 
which  was  instantly  struck  down,  and  against 
which  Mr.  Elliot  fractured  his  thigh  bone.  Se- 
veral of  the  bricks  of  the  chimney  were  thrown  in. 
to  the  car,  preventing  its  further  elevation,  and 
the  aeronaut  was  driven  about  among  the  tops  of 
the  houses  ;  was  forced  through  the  upper  win. 
dow  of  one,  bruising  himself  severely  again,  and 
cutting  his  face  and  bead  with  the  broken  glass  ; 
— and  was  then  jerked  out,  with  several  of  the 
cords  attaching  the  car  to  the  balloon  cut,  and  the 
car  turned  nearly  botton  upwards.  In  the  midst 
of  all  the  peril  he  discovered  wonderful  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  and  indeed  to  these  quali. 
ties  owes  the  preservation  of  hfs  life.  No  one 
less  intrepid  and  less  self  possessed  could  have 
escaped  through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  en- 
countered by  him.  After  clearing*  himself  from 
the  buildings  of  the  city,  he  was  swept  towards 
the  river,  and  notwithstanding  his  bruiser,  wounds 
and  fractured  limb,  he  asserts  be  would  have 
continued  upon  his  fearful  journey  bad  he  not 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
ping  at  the  levee.  He  waa  blinded  by  the  blood 
from  the  wounds  over  the  eyes,  or  he  thinks  he 
could  have  guarded  himself  better  against  the  ac- 
cidents, and  would  have  been  able  to  throw  out 
ballast  enough  to  clear  him  of  the  vessels.  His 
balloon  caught  at  the  mast  heads  of  two  ships,  to 
the  rigging  of  which  he  clung  until  rescued  from 
his  danger  by  the  generous  exertions  of  a  friend 
and  the  sailors  on  board*  The  broken  thigh  bone 
waa  forced  through  his  drawres  and  pantaloons. 
He  was  taken  to  his  lodgings,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Doctor  Luzenburg  and  Doctor  King. 
He  is  in  good  hands,  was  comfortable  laet  even- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  surrounded  by  kind  friends 
and  doing  well. 

Mr.  Elliot  is  a  worthy  man  in  all  respects ;  has 
an  interesting  family,  for  whose  support  ae  well 
as  for  the  public  gratification,  he  boldly  perils 
his  life  and  limb— the  public  sympathies  are  and 
ought  to  be  with  him*  and  an  appeal  will  be  made 
to  the  generosity  of  this  community  in  his  behalf. 
—{Bulletin.] 

[Foe  the  New-Yoejc  American.] 

Hyde  Paee,  (Dutchess  Co.)  Jan.  10. 
Unprecedented  Cold  Weather. — Since  the  3d 
of  this  month,  the  thermometer  has  ranged 
lower  in  this  place  than  has  ever  been  remem. 
bered  by  our  oldest  inhabitants.  I  have  for  some 
time  back  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  list  of 
the  ranges  of  the  thermometer ;  and  since  the  3d, 
send  you  an  exact  account  of  it,  taken  three  times 
per  day,  at  the  hours  of  7  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  9 
P.  M.  You  may  rely  on  the  correcnees  of  the 
following  report.  The  thermometer  is  one  of 
Poole's  manufacture,  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  was 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
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The  city  Inspector  made  his  annual  report  of 
deaths  during  the  past  year,  last  evening.  The 
total  number  frem  1st  January*  to  31st  Decembe 
was  nine  thousand  and  eighty-two,  being  an  ex- 
cess of  3336  over  the  last  year.  There  were  of 
consumption  1471 ;  small  pox  933 :  cholera  971 ; 
of  these  there  were  4745  children  under  .ten 
years  of  age. 

Schools  in  Massachusetts. — By  a  resolve  of 
the  Legislature,  adopted  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
last,  returns  were  required  to  be  made  from  the 
several  towns,  shewing  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. — 
On  the  31st  of  December,  returns  had  been  recei. 
ved  from  861  towns,  and  there  remained  at  that 
time  44  towns,  by  which  none  had  been  made. — 
In  theee  361  towns,  there  were  2,251  school 
districts ;  and  the  number  of  male  children  at. 
tending  school  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  wts  67,499,  and  of  female  children  63,728. 
The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-one,  returned  as  unable  to  read 
and  write,  was  158.  There  were  in  these  dis- 
tricts  1967  male,  and  2388  female  instructors.— 
The  amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  these  towns  waa  $310,172  87,  and  by 
contribution,  $15,141  28 ;  and  the  estimated  a. 
mount  paid  for  tuition  in  academies  and  private 
schools,  was  $276,575  75.  The  average  num- 
ber of  scholars  attending  academies  and  private 
schools,  was  24,749.  The  amount  of  the  local 
funds  returned  it  about  $127,000,  and  there  are 
funds  invested  in  real  estate,  the  amount  of  which 
is  not  stated.  In  those  cases,  where  only  the  in- 
come  is  given,  the  aggregate  amount  is  about 
92,800  per  annum.  From  the  above  returns,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  com- 
mon and  private  schools  and  academies  is  158;- 
976,  and  the  amount  annually  expened  $601,* 
895  90. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Auditor  Goner- 
al  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bank- 
ing capital  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 

(exclusive  of  the  U.  S.  Bank)  amounts  to  $12,. 
812, 875,  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  amount  to 
$4,053,247 ;  and  the  speeie  on  band  is  •5,332,961. 
The  Country  Banks  of  Pennsylvania  have  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $4,966,689 ;  their  notes  in  err. 
culation  are  $3,532,049 ;  and  their  jkpeeie  on 
hand  is  $1,089,640.  The  total  banking  capital 
in  the  State  ia  $17,779,562,  and  the  amount  of 
notes  discounted  ia  $26,749,619. 

The  Knoxville  (Term.)  Register  of  the  7th  in- 
stent  states  that  the  steamboat  Reliance,  after  a 
detention  of  ten  months  in  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
bad  at  last  made  her  way  through  the  difficult  ob- 
structions of  the  Shoals,  and  reached  Decatur  on 
the  29tb  ult.  8ho  waa  oxpeeted  at  Knoxville  in  a 
few  days. 

Sehr.  Hudeon,  of  N-  F.— Capt.  Wm.  Sherwood 
states  that  his  scbr.  struck  on  8toney  Point,  near 
Cape  Poge,  about  4,  A.  M.  6thinst.  when  hauling 
off,  having  sounded  in  ehoal  water.  The  aea 
was  heaving  violently,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  off  an  anchor.  At  9,  she  leaked  very  faat, 
and  could  not  be  kept  free.  Attempted  to  land 
in  the  boat — three  men  reached  the  shore — the 
boat  was  then  hauled  off  to  the  achr.  by  means  of 
a  lino  attached ;  a  passenger  and  two  seamen  put 
off;  when  about  half  way  to  the  chore,  the  boat 
upset,  but  the  men  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore .  The  mate  with  three  men,  then  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  the  boat  back  again  to  the  schr.  and 
proceeded,  to  the  Light  House  at  Cape  Poge, 
leaving  those  on  board  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
sea,  which  was  continually  breaking  over  the 
vessel.  At  11  at  night,  Mr.  Edward  Dooelly  ex. 
pired  on  the  deck  of  of  the  vessel,  and  at  12  Mr. 
Pierson  Newell  expired.  At  9,  next  morning, 
the  crew  returned  from  the  Light  House,  resolved 
to  rescue  those  on  board  or  perish.  The  .gale 
having  somewhat  abated,  they  boarded  the  vessel 
and  took  from  her  Capt.  S.  his  eon  16  years  old, 
and  Mr.  John  Clark,  of  Ipswich.  They  all  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  Light  House,  where  they  were 
kindly  received.  Mr.  Peter  Laffen,  of  Halifax, 
died  immediately  after  reaching  the  Light  House. 
Part  of  the  crew  remain  at  Cape  Pope*  badly 
froxen.    Capt.8.aAdMr.Qarkareat£dgartown, 


badly  froxen.    Mr.  Newell  belonged  to  Boston- 
Mr.  Donelley's  residence  was  unknown. 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  late  foeeiow  news,  by  way  of  Boat**, 

is  not  very  important.    It  seems  certain,  taws 

Parliament  must  be  defeated.    8ir  Robert  Peel 

having,  by  accepting  office,  vacated  bis  seat  its 

the  House  of  Commons,  has  put  forth  an  address 

to  the  Borough  of  Tamwortk,  which  be  repre* 

sents,  which,  as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the 

new  ministry,  and  setting  forth  the  principles  upon 
which  they  mean  to  proceed,  will  be  looked  upon 
with  interest. 

Captain  Ross  (the  navigator)  is  now  Sir  John 
Ross  and  is  about  to  receive  "  the  honors  of  the 
third  olaas  of  the  Order  of  Bath." 

The  dates  from  Paris  are  to  the  18th     The 
irial  of  the  National,  defended  by  M.  Corral, 
with  his  wonted  courage  and  eloquence,  before 
the  House  of  Peers,  excited  great  interest.    He 
spoke  in  terms  of  uncompromising  contempt  for 
those  noble  persons ;  and  in  referring  to  their 
past  acts,  pronounced  the  death  of  Ney  to  be  a 
judicial  assassination,  to  which  sentiment,  a  Peer 
present.  Marshal  Exeelaman,  distinctly  s scented. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  been  engaged, 
through  its  Standing  Committees,  on  two  projeia 
for  an  amnesty,  which,  liowever,  were  rejected  by 
eight  out  of  nine  of  those  Committees.    Henee 
theee  propositions    would  not  be  publicly  die- 
cussed. 

M.  Passy  waa  re-elected  a  President  by  270 
out  of  310  votes. 

The  first  division  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  to 
the  number  of  115,  had  been  dismissed  ;  it  doe* 
not  appear  for  what  offence . 

General  Bernard  has  taken  his  seat  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers. 

From  Spain  the  news  is  of  little  moment,  though 
Mina  would  seem  to  have  intimidated  the  Carl- 
isle, and  restrained  their  irruptions  from  their 
mountain  fortresses. 

Loudon,  Dec  19. — The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has 
been  removed  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Colo- 
nial Department,  to  make  way  for  Earl  de  Grey, 
who  is  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  is  to  be  First  Com. 
miseioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Lord  Lowther  is,  we  understand,  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  Board  of  Controul  is  to  consist  of  Lord  El- 
lenboroogh,  Sir  Andrew  Grant,  and  Messrs. 
Planta  and  Sullivan. 

Sir  John  Beckett  ie  appointed  Judge  Advocate 
General. 

There  are  rumors  of  Sir  James  Scarlett 
having  a  peerage,  and  tliat  Lord  Combermere  ia 
to  go  to  Ireland  ae  Lord  lieutenant,  or  to  In- 
dia as  Governor  General  or  Commander  in 
Chief. 

It  seems  generally  believed  that  a  dissolu- 
tion  of  Parliament  will  take  place  soon  after 
Christmas. 

Poetecrtpt,  §ix  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  following  appointments  have  now  tran- 
spired :' 

Lord  Edward  Somerset,  Surveyor  General  of 
Ordnance. 

Colonel  Perceval,  Treasurer  of  Ordnance. 

Sir  William  Rae,  Bart.,  Lord  Advocate. 

Mr.  8tuart  Wortley,  under  Secretary  of  State  • 
for  the  Colonies. 

It  ie  also  reported  that  the  Duke  of  fiuccleuch 
is  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Feontibm  or  Poland,  Dec.  6. — The  Empe- 
ror Nicholas  haa  traverse^  P)M*nd  without  leav- 
ing  a  trace  of  his  presence."  xhe  mitigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  political  prisoners,  which 
waa  promised,  haa  not  taken  place.  The  women 
who  were  arrested  for  not  having  denounced 
their  husbands,  remain  in  prison. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
a  revolting  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  sister 
of  the  unfortunate  Sspeck,  who  waa  •hot  at 
Warsaw  for  some  political  offence.  Thia  young 
girl  haa  been  sent  to  the  military  colonies,  where 
she  is  to  be  forced  to  marry  a  Russian  soldier.— 
Her  mother  has  at  the  same  time  been  sentenced 
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to  mo  years*  bard  labor  at  Wilna.  Made. 
moiscBe  brake,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Palatinate 
«f  Katies,  baa  aeon  torn  from  bar  family  and  sent 
no  one  know*  where.  The  motive  for  bar  ar- 
reat  it  amid  to  have  boon  tbe  discovery  of  a  ring, 
which  had  a  motto  displeasing  to  the  Raaaian 
police.  Tbe  preaanoe  of  the  Emperor  did  not 
lead  to  any  ehange  in  tbeae  arbitrary  and  attro- 
eiooa  aaateneea.  Prayers  and  aoppltoaiiona 
ware  made  in  Tain. 

PmtrioHom  a/  ike  Jbuttes^About  forty  of  tbe 
youngest,  prettiest  ladies  of  Frankfort,  in  Ger. 
many,  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  society  for 
tbe  relief  of  tbe  Poles,  were  recently  found  im- 
plicated in  procuring  tbe  escape  of  several  pris- 
oners confined  for  political  offences.  They  seat 
eaws  and  files  to  the  prisoners  wrapped  np  in 
pastes  and  cakes— a  specimen  of  feminine  tact  and 
spirit,  worthy  of  all  praise, 

[From  las  /carnal  a/  Commerce.] 

Canton,  Jolt  88, 1834. 

Lord  Napier,  tbe  British  Chief  Superintendent, 
lias  arrived  in  Canton,  and  has  organised  his  es. 
tablishment.  His  vjews  are  not  known,  hot  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  his  presence  is  entirely 
anealled  for.  8ome  of  the  Hong  Merchants  were 
aent  by  tbe  Vice  Roy  to  Macao  to  stop  him  from 
coming  to  Canton,  hot  they  missed  biro,  and  ha 
arrived  here  in  tbe  night.  We  doubt  whether 
any  eerione  obstacle  will  be  presented  to  bis  re- 
maining, provided  be  keeps  quiet.  But  bis  Lord- 
ship will  be  mncb  mistaken  if  he  looks  for  any 
diplomatic  courtesies  from  the  Chinese  author!, 
ties.  It  is  probable  that  his  residence  will  be 
tolerated  on  tbe  ground  that  ha  is  a  merchant  in 
tbe  pay  of  the  Company ;  bat  if  he  plays  the 
mandarin  and  foreea  open  the  Vice  Roy  his  offi- 
cial dignity— or  if  be  interferes  with  the  establish, 
ed  customs  of  the  country,  intermeddling  with 
its  judicial  concerns,  or  attempts  obangea  in 
its  commercial  regulations,  it  is  more  than  like* 
ty  be  will  receive  an  unqualified  order  to  quit, 
expressed  in  terms  not  the  most  compltmen. 
tary. 

Canton,  July  let— The  immense  injury  which 
due  province  has  suffered  tar  exceeds  the  dam. 
age  done  by  the  inundation  of  last  year.  The  na- 
tires  are  horror  struck,  and,  though  blindod  by 
pagan  superstition,  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God. 
The  calamity  not  yet  being  known  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, as  even  at  the  present  moment  the  water  has 
not  yet  entirely  subsided,  it  is  thought  that  four 
fifths  of  a  moat  promising  crop  in  tbe  low  ground 
is  destroyed.  We  are  not  informad  that  lives 
hate  bean  lost,  hot  have  to  record  with  deep  feel, 
ings  of  compassion  that  several  thousand  bouses 
in  and  near  the  city  of  Canton  have  fallen  down. 
Thus  houseless  and  starving,  the  wretch  ed  in. 
habitants  are  left  without  any  resource. 

Canton,  Jolt  8.— The  late  inundations  must 
have  caused  great  destruction  to  property  in  hou- 
ses, furniture,  sud  crops,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  lives  have  been  lost.  Thegovernment 
of  China  does  not  like  to  dwell  upon  these  dread, 
ful  visitations,  and  the  official  statements  never 
divulge  the  real  extent  of  calamities  by  flood, 
fire,  or  earthquake.  When  these  phenomena  fre- 
quently happen,  they  are  considered  as  caused 
by  the  bad  government  of  officers  of  the  district, 
whose  conduct  is  supposed  to  influence  the 
coarse  of  nature ;  therefore,  they  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  fuprescion  of  facta  connected 
with  such  occurrences  We  have  made  several 
inquiries  as  to  the  cxten:  of  damage  occasioned 
by  the  late  floods,  but  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  correct  information.  On  the  con. 
trary,  we  know  that  statements  grossly  exaggera- 
ted have  been  laid  before  na.  A  short  time 
hence,  when  the  people  recover  from  their  alarm 
and  loases,  an  account  eemawhat  to  be  trusted 
maybe  had. 

Canton  Jolt  15— The  weather  for  the  last 
three  weeks  has  been  unseasonably  hot,  the 
thermometer  ranging  from  90  to  96  degrees  in 
•ths  shade. 


FaoM  Manilla,  Batavu,  and  Canton.— The 
eMp  Covington,  Holbrook,  arrived  at  Baltimore 
-en  Friday,  in  148  days  from  Manilla.    The  edi. 
tbta  of  the  American  arc  indebted  to  tbe  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  P.  Nelme,  supercargo,  for  a  N 


memorandum  containing  the  information  which 
follows: 

At  Manilla,  when  the  Convington  sailed,  bnsi. 
ness  was  dull,  it  being  too  early  for  the  soason 
ships  to  make  their  appearance.  A  large  portion  of 
the  old  crop  of  sugar  was  on  hand,  which  holders 
were  anxious  to  realise ;  they  could  be  readily 
obtained  at  $4  141  per  picul.  Other  articles  of 
export  were  scarce. 

Advices  from  Canton  to  the  15th  August  had 
heed  received.  A  letter  of  that  date  to  Mr.N.says : 
— "  The  only  news  I  havo  to  give  you  is,  that 
Lord  Napier,  the  British  superintendent  of  Trade 
has  not  been  acknowledged  by  tbe  Chinese  aa. 
thorhiea.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  a  stop, 
pegs  of  trade  will  take  place,  but  I  think  other- 
wise. Lord  Napier  has  been  deprived  of  his 
Comprador  and  Chinese  servants,  but  he  has 
stated  to  nis  countrymen  that  he  will  not  allow 
peroenal  insult  to  weigh  with  him ;  although  I 
think  he  will  be  quick  enough  to  take  notice  of 
the  first  insult  offered  to  the  trade.  Two  British 
frigates  have  just  arrived.  The  Logan,  Cant 
Bancroft,  from  Gibraltar,  is  the  last  American 
arrival.  Dr.  Morrison  of  Macao,  is  dead.  All 
your  countrymen  and  Macao  friends  are  well." 

Hie  advices  from  Batavia  are  to  tbe  34th  Sep- 
tember. Tbey  communicate  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence that  Mr.  Latham  and  Mr.  Monson,  the 
two  American  Missionaries  who  embarked  in 
March  last  from  Batavia  to  Sumatra,  were  mar. 
tiered  and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  Batta  coun- 
try, in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  on  the  98th  July 
last.  Their  bereaved  widows  were  still  at  Ba- 
tavia, waiting  anxiously  for  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  land. 


Faosi  CaNTnAL  Ami a  ku.— .Guatemala  papers 
to  Oct.  14th,received  at  New  Orleans,  represent 
every  thing  at  that  time  quiet.  San  Martin 
and  Floras,  who  attempted  to  renew  tbe  civil 
war  in  the  8tate  of  San  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua, ware  completely  routed  by  Morasan,  and 
compelled  to  desist  from  their  purpose.  This 
victory  of  the  federal  troops,  says  "  El  Missis, 
sippi,"  a  Spanish  paper  in  New  Orleans,  will 
doubtless  convince  this  feeble  faction  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  federal  government,  both  physi. 
cal  and  moral. 


Common  Sefeools. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  the  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
sented to  tbe  Assembly  his  annual  report  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools.  The  follow- 
ing extracta  embrace  some  of  tbe  most  interes- 
ting matters  which  it  contains.  A  complete  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  common  school  system, 
however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of 
the  entire  document- 

1.  The  condition  of  the  Common  Schoole 

There  are  in  the  state,  fifty-five  organised 
counties,  containing  eight  hundred  and  thiny.five 
town*  and  wards.  v  The  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools  of  the  several  towns,  are  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts m  their  respective  towns,  to  the  clerk  of 
the  county  to  which  they  belong ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  send  certified  copies 
of  all  such  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon  Schools.  This  duty  has  been  performed  in 
every  instance,  and  the  necessary  returns  have 
been  received  from  every  town  and  ward  in  the 
state. 

By  the  table  marked  B.  it  will  .appear  that 
there  were  in  the  state  on  tbe  last  day  of  Dec. 
1838,  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty.five 
organised  school  districs,  from  nine  thousand 
threo  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  which  reports 
have  been  regularly  madefto  the  commissioners 
of  common  schools. 

In  the  districts  from  which  reports  have  been 
received,  schools  have  been  kept  an  average  pe- 
riod of  eight  months. 

The  whole  number  of  children  over  &ro  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  residing,  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  1883,  in  tbe  districts  from 
which  reports  have  been  received,  waa  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  and  two ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  children  who  bad  received  in- 
atruction  in  tbe  same  districts  during  the  year 
1833,  waa  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
two  ixmdred  and  fort/.    Tfct  facet  average  pe. 


riod  of  time  during  which  the  whole  number  of 
children  taught  have  attandod  school  cannot  bo 
ascertained.  The  reporte  enow  only  how  long 
the  schools  have  been  kept  open,  and  how  many 
children  during  that  period  have  received  more 
or  less  instruction. 

The  average  number  of  organised  districts  to 
each  town,  is  twelve  and  a  half;  and  the  number 
of  children  receiving  instruction,  compared  with 
the  number  of  school  districts  from  which  they 
were  reported,  will  give  an  average  of  fifty-six 
and  a  fraction  to  each  district. 
II.  Eetimatee  ond  Expenditure*  of  the  School 

Moneyo. 

By  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  com- 
mon schools,  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  throe 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sight  doUare  and  thiny-aix  cents  waa  paid  by 
them  to  tbe  trustees  of  tbe  several  school  dis- 
tricts, in  April,  1834.  The  amount  of  public 
money  expended  by  tbe  said  trustees  in  the  year 
1833,  waa  three  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty.three  dollars  and  ninety- 
three  cents ;  of  which  sum,  one  hundred  thou, 
sand  dollars  was  received  from  the  Common 
School  Fund,  one  hundred  and  ninety  seven  then, 
sand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  thirty- 
seven  cents,  waa  levied  by  taxation  upon  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
and  cities  of  the  state,  and  eighteen  thouaand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-six 
cents,  was  derived  from  the  local  funds  belonging 
to  particular  towns. 

By  tbe  abstract  marked  B,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  paid  for  teachers  wages,  besides  pub. 
lie  money,  is  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  four  cents  and  exceeds  by  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty-eight thouaand  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars 
and  sixty-eight  cents,  the  amount  paid  for  teach, 
ere*  wages,  besides  pubtie'  money,  in  1839.  The 
whole  amount  paid  for  teachere*  wages  is  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  thouaand  two  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  and  ninety-eevea  cents,  from  which 
should  be  deducted  a  few  thousand  dollars  ex- 
pended by  the  Public  School  Society  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  school  houses. 

The  whole  amount  of  money,  therefore,  ex- 
pended for  teachers*  wages  in  1833,  exceeds  the 
amount  so  expended  in  1839,  by  the  sum  of  thir. 
ty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty.onc  dol- 
lars snd  fifty-three  cents. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1834,  tbe  productive  capital  of  the  Common 
Sobool  Fund  baa  been  increased  by  the  sum  of 
thirty -six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four 
dollars  and  ninety-three  cents;  and  it  now 
amounts  to  one  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  throe  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars 
and  seventy-seven  cents.  The  actual  receipts  on 
account  of  revenue  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  September,  1834,  amount  to  one  bun. 
dred  and  four  thouaand  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty dollars  and  ecventy-eight  cents.  Document  D 
exhibits  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  fund 
during  the  same  period.  The  several  items  of 
which  the  fund  is  composed,  will  be  found  in  tbe 
paper  marked  E,  together  with  an  estimate  of  tbe 
revenue  and  tbe  actual  receipte  on  account  of 
revenue  for  the  same  year,  and  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  tbe 
30th  September,  1835,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  1833,  the  Superintendent  msde  an  estimate 
of  the  sum  oxpended  upon  the  common  schools 
during  tbe  yesr  1831.  Assuming  the  basis  of 
that  sstimste  to  be  true,  the  expense  of  tbe 
Common  8chool  system  in  1833,  would  be  as 
follows : 

Interest  at  6  per  cant,  on  89,116,000  invosted 
in  school  houses,  $186,960  00 

t  Annual  expense    of  books  for 
531,940  scholars,  st  50  cents  each,     965,690  00 

Fuel  for  9,580  school  houses,  at 
$10  each,  95,890  00 

Public  money,  as  sppesrs  from 
the  returns,  316,153  93 

Amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages, 
besides  public  money,  as  appears 
by  tbe  returns,  398,137  04 


$1,969,670  97 
This  estimate  does  not,  it  is  Mievod,  exceed 
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4be  actual  expense  of  the  common  sobool  aye. 
tern,  as  there  are  several  items,  (of  these,  it  the 
aspens*  of  keeping  school  bouses  in  repair,) 
which,  from  their  uncertautainty,  have  not  been 
admitted  into  the  estimate. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
amount  expended  on  the  schools  in  1833,  was 
one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  ninety -sev- 
en cents.  Of  this  amount,  the  common  school 
rand  paid  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  little 
less  than  one  twelfth  part ;  a  little  more  than 
two-twelfths  were  levied  by  tax  upon  the  towns 
and  cities,  with  the  exception  of  $18,598  56, 
derived  from  local  funds  ;  eometbiog  less  than 
three  twelfths  wee  paid  by  taxes  levied  upon  the 
school  districts  by  vote  of  their  respective  inhabi- 
tanta ;  and  mere  than  six  twelfths  waa  voluntarily 
paid  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  re- 
ceiving instruction. 

Thus  it  appears  that  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  amount  annually  expended  upon  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  the  state,  is  paid  by  taxes 
imposed  upon  themselves  by  the  inhabitants  of 
school  districts,  or  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  receiving 
instruction. 

The  third  division  of  the  Report  gives  a -detail* 
od  .account  of  all  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  the  School  Fund  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  Sept.  1834,  a  statement  of  the 
various  items,  in  which  the  fund  is  invested,  dee. 
etc.,  which  for  want  of  room  we  are  compelled 
to  omit. 

/F»    Organisation  of  the  Common  School*. 

The  administration  of  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem, in  all  matters  enjoyed  by  statute  upon  those 
who  are  charged  with  Its  supervision  and  man 
agement,  has  attained  as  great  a  degree,  of  regu- 
larity as  is  practicable.  Returns  have  been  re, 
served  from  every  town  in  the  state,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  through  the  channels  preecrib 
edby  law.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  of  common  schools  having 
been  accidentally  retained  until  the  time  for  send- 
ing it  to.  the  county  clerk  had  passed  by,  was 
trattsmitted  directly  to  the  superintendent.  The 
matter  contained  in  the  report  now  submitted  to 
•the  legislature  by  the  Superintendent,  has  been 
furnished  through  the  agency  ot  more  than  thirty 
thousand  individuals  ;  and  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  state,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  have 
medenheir  reports  in  the  manner  required  by  law 
to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Common  School  Fund. 

The  extent  of  common  school  instruction  in 
this  State,  ao  for  aa  it  relates  to  the  number  fo 
those  on  whom  its  benefits  are  bestowed,  admits 
of  little  if  any  change  for  the  better.  In  this 
.  respect  our  system  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
>  parison  with  any  other.  When  considered  un- 
der all  its  aspects,  and  particularly  with  a  refer* 
cue*  to  the  training  ot  teachers,  the  Prussian,  Is 
.  perhaps  superior  to  every  other.  But  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  those  whom  it  embraoeeJit  falls 
short  of  ours.  In  1831,  the  inhabitants  of  Prus- 
aia  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  army,  to  12,780,. 
745  souls.  The  number  of  scholars  receiving 
instruction  during  the  same  periods  in  different 
public  schools,  waa  3,047,352.  Thus  it  appears 
that  one  m  ever)  622  of  the  whole  population, 
was,  in  that  year,  receiving  instruction. 

The  population  of  this  State*,  according  to  the 
census  of  1830,  amounted  to  1,919,132.  If  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1830  to  1833  was  equal 
to  the  rate  of  increase  from  1825  to  1830  the 
population  of  the  State  in  1833  was  2,101,000* 
During  the  same  year,  the  number  of  children 
actually  receiving  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  amounted  to  531,240.  It  therefore  ap. 
pears  that  one  in  every  395  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  this  State,  was,  in  1833,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  tchoots  alone. 

The  incompetency  of  teachers  is  still  the  great 
evil  of  the  common  school  system  of  this  State, 
and  it  B»ey,  inJeed,  be  said  to  be  the  source  of 
the  only  other  material  defect,  which  pertains  to 
it — a  low  standard  of  education  tn  moat  of  the 
schools..  The  evil,  however,  is  by  no  means  uni. 
.  ▼ejra*l._  There  «re  many  teachers  of  ample 
analificatkms,  and  many  schools  of  high  stand- 
ing, both  as  regarda  the  nature  and  extent  ^f 
their  requiremante.'   The  only  cause  of  regret 


is,  that  this  is  not  the  character  of  all.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  low 
wages  of  teachers ;  and  aa  this  is  left  altogether 
to  be  regulated  by  contract  between  them  and 
their  employers,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ef- 
fectual remedy  for  the  evil  but  to  inspire  the  lat- 
ter with  more  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  vocation,  and  its  high  responsibilities,  and  of 
the  necessity  ef  awarding  to  thoae  who  pursue 
it,  a  compensation  in  aomo  degree  suited  to  its 
arduous  duties  and  requirements.  So  long  as  the 
compensation  of  teachers  is  on  a  level  with  that 
which  is  commanded  by  the  most  ordinary  em- 
ployments it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  of 
the  necessary  talents  will  prepare  themselvea  for 
the  business  of  teaching ;  but  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  there  Is  scarcely  any  vocation,  in  which 
the  beat  talents  can  be  employed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage. It  haa  certainly  not  been  common  to 
assign  to  it  a  value  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
importance  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  while 
its  end  waa  to  teach  reading  and  writing  and  a 
tew  elementary  rules  in  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
there  waa  some  reason  to  undervalue  it.  But  on 
this  subject  more  just  views  begin  to  prevail. 
However  narrow  the  limit  of  instruction,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  mere  association  of  a  teacher  with 
pupils,  who  are  at  an  age  best  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  strong  and  durable  impressions,  cannot 
fail  to  exert  an  influonce  upon  their  minds  for 
good  or  evil,  which  may  determine  the  complex- 
ion of  their  whole  livea.  Whatever  the  design 
may  be,  schools  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  be  instrumental  to  the  formation  of  moral  as 
well  aa  intellectual  character ;  and  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  moral  qualities  and  habits  of 
the  instructor,  independently  of  hie  ability  to 
teach,  should,  at  least,  carry  with  them  no  les- 
sons of  evil.  But  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
duties  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  great  purposes, 
he  should  be  fitted  by  bis  disposition  and  acquit- 
ments to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the  moral 
sentiments,  to  bring  into  activity  the  intellectual 
faculties,  to  lay  open  those  rich  stores  of  know, 
ledge,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  man 
and  in  the  external  objects  by  which  he  ia  sur- 
rounded, to  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation, -nd  teach  its  applieatiou  td  practical 
usee.  To  accomplish  theee  results,  a  high  grade 
of  qualification  la  indispensable;  but  nothing 
leas,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  will  satiary  the 
existing  desire  for  rational  improvement  or 
keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  science  and  the 
orogress  of  just  opinions.  In  order  to  command 
the  services  of  men  competent  to  discharge  this 
elevated  trust,  an  adequate .  compensation  must 
be  provided  for  them ;  for  it  cannot  be  expect, 
ed  that  any  occupation,  excepting  such  aa  con* 
for  influence  or  distinction,  will  invite  to  it  ta- 
lent and  skill  without  the  promise  ©►pecuniary 
rewards  proportioned  to  ua  labors  and  sacrifi- 
ces. Before  the  evil  referred  to  can  be  wholly 
eradicated,  a  change  must  be  wrought  in  public 
opinion;  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  change  is 
already  in  progress,  and  that  it  may  be  apcelle- 
rated  by  measures,  which  are  now  under  the 
consideration  of  those  who  have  the  power  to 
adopt  them'.  During  the  last  sossion  pf  the  Le* 
gialature,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the.  Re> 
gents  of  the  University  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Literature  Fund  to  the  education 
of  Common  School  Teachers ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  plan  will  be  matured,  at  an  early 
day,  to  establish  departments  of  instruction  and 
discipline  for  the  purpose,  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  organized  acadomies.  The  execution 
of  such  a'plon  will  but  carry  out  a  policy  which  J 
waa  distinctly  recognized  by  the  ILegislaturs  in 
1827,  whan  the  capital  of  the  Literature  fund  L 
waa  augmented,  to  use  the  language  pf  the  law, , 
in  order  "  to  promote  the  education  qf  Teach- 
ers," although  the  design  pf  the  law  was  pot 
sustained  by  the  measures  necessary  to  give  it 
the  form  and  effect  of  a  system.  Should  these 
departments  succeed  in  preparing  for  the  Com. 
mon  Schools,  a  supply  of  well  trained  Teach- 
ers, it  is  believed  that  the  influence,  which  the 
latter  may  exert  upon  the  public  mind,  by  the  su- 
periority of  their  methods  of  instruction  over 
those  in  common  use,  will  do  much  to  bring 
.about  that  change  of  opinion  which  ia  indiapenai 
ble  to  the  pe/focOewof  our  evamnfco£^u£r,  pft.  1 
ueation. 


If  the  foundationa  of  our  whole  system  of  pub. 
lie  instruction  were  to  be  laid  anew,  it  would 
perhaps  be  advisable  to  create  separate  semina- 
ries for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  although 
from  the  nature  of  our  institutions  it  might  be 
deemed  arbitrary,  if  indeed  it  were  practicable, 
to  compel  the  school  districts  to  employ  then* 
It  would  be  equally  difficult  without  a  great 
augmentat  on  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  to 
present  to  the  districts  a  sufficient  pecuniary 
inducement  to  engage  the  individuals  thus  pre* 
pared ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  noth- 
ing abort  of  a  thorough  conviction  in  the  public 
mind  that  common  school  teachers  are  in  gene- 
ral incompetent  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their 
trusts,  and  that  the  standard  of  education  ia 
extremely  imperfect,  would  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject; If  that  conviction  can  now  be  created, 
the  existing  evils  may  readily  be  redreeeed. — 
Our  common  school  system  ia  so  perfectly  orga- 
nized, and  administered  throughout  with  ao  much 
order  and  regularity,  and  so  many  academies  un- 
der able  management  are  already  established, 
that  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avail 
ouraelves  of  these  institutions  te  the  extent  of 
their  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teach- 
ers for  the  common  schools.  Their  endowments, 
their  organization,  the  experience  anoV skill  of 
their  instructors,  and  their  whole  intellectual 
power  miy  be  made  subservient  to  tbe  public  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  with  the  aid  which  the  State 
can  lend,  much  may  be  effected.  But  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  prevail,  with  regard 
to  the  foundation  of  this  plan  in  sound  policy,  the 
question  baa  been  settled  by  the  legislature ;  and 
it  remains  only  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  pro- 
per energy.  Should  it  prove  inadequate  to  the 
ends  proposed,  a  change  of  plan  may  then  be  in- 
sisted on,  without  being  open  to  the  objection  of 
abandoning  a  system  which  haa  not  been  fairly 
tested. 

It  may  not  be- improper  to  remark  in  this  place 
that  the  necessary  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween our  common  schools  and  the  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  including  those  gf  the  high- 
est grade,  has  been,  too  frequently  overrQo|ked< — 
The  academies  have  already  been.  In  enect, 
without  receiving  from  the  state  any  direct  pecu- 
niary aid  for  the  purpose,  nurseries  for  common 
school  teachers.  The  great  body  of  those,  who 
have  either  temporarily  or  permanently  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching  have  been  prepared  at  the 
acaqemies  with  a  view  to  that  occupation,  or, to 
some  professional  employment.  The  instructors 
in  the  academies  have  in  their  turn,  been  educat- 
ed in  the  colleges ;  and  but  for  this  latter,  or,  some 
other  system  of  classical  and  scientific  education 
as  a  substitute  for  the  course  of  training  pursued 
in  the  colleges,  the  academies  would  obviously 
be  destitute  of  the  necessary  supply  pf  tutor*. — 
Thus,  all  our  incorporated  literary  institution 
minister,  to  the  improvement  of  the  common 
school  system,  on  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  dependant  for  their  education.  ,  It  ie 
true,  that  colleges  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  aris- 
tocratic institutions,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
and  therefore  beneficial  only  to  the  rich.  But 
independently  of  the  indirect  benefit  already  re- 
ferred to  as  resulting  from  them,  it  is  believed 
that  this  prejudice  will  be  found,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, to  be  founded  wholly  in  error.  Men  of 
fortune  are  obviously  independent  qf  them ;  for, 
however  convenient  they  may  be,  wealth  can  sl- 
ways  command  the  services  of  talent,  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  can  afford  the  expense, 'may 
be  educated  at  home  or  in  private  schools.  But 
this  expense,  is  altogether  beyond  the  ability  of 
individuals  in  ordinary  circumstances.  A  man 
of  little  property, may  be  able  to  educate  his  child 
in  an  institution,  wbich,  by  reason  of  its  endow- 
ments, can  fix  the  charge  for  tuition  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates*  If  .the  institution  is  so  pea?,  that 
children  cau  board  a,t  home,' it  ia  brought  within 
the  reach  of  an  additional  number.  Indeed, 
many  young  men,  altogether  without  property  or 
pecuniary  assistance  from  their  friends,  succeed 
new  in  gaining  aa  education  at  college  by  their 
earnings  during  vacations.  In  the  endowment 
of  Union  College,  provision  waa  made  by  ther  Le- 
gislature for  indigent  students.  In ibe  year:  1883, 
books  were  furnished  gratis  for  all  who,  were  un- 
able to  provide  them,  and  seventy-three  young 
men  were  "otherwise' assisted  from  the  fund 
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planted  to  ta#6ttU  for  the  aurpoee."    It  maybe 
jut  try  said  that  colleges  are  not  necessary  to  the 
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rich,  but  that  they  are  to  persona  w  Ordinary  ch%|    t&£  average  raia  for  wpjfopi^tfeh  for  teachera 


]'  tifecbfaf  aae  'been  Tegularly  delivered  to  a  no- 
ttierous  claee,  during  the?  list  three  or  four  years, 


comstancee  of  $H$  grWait  value,,  .  They  aerte 
io  abolish  the  raost  impprUnt  distinction  which 
can  axiatituder  our  political  inetitutioaa  and  law* 
-—the  distinction  between  the  educated  and  thfe 

,W*ll*fP*--- vWBf^ni^  tlrose,  who  are 
doetinedHo  refy*on  tfteir  own  unassisted  efforts, 
10  enter  into  competition  in  t'fe  highest  intellec- 
tual fields'  of  entexpriae*  with  those  who  have 
been  sustained  by  the  adventitious  aide  of  wealth. 
Whatever  ^dubtt  may  have  been  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  beneficial  effect*  if  inetim. 
tioae,  enatained  wholly  or  in  part  by  Government 
patronage,  for  the  higher  department!  of  educa- 
tion, none,  it  is  conceived^  can  reasonably  exist 
1 '  in  relation;  to  oar;  ctrtleges^n  their  prevent  foot. 
ing.  None  of  them  are  *6  Eighty  endowed  aaljo 
be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  contribb. 
tiona  from  their  pupils;  they  are  generally  de- 
pendent in  a  very  great  decree  <m  public  patron- 
age for  their  support;  they  derive  no  regular  ia- 
come  from  tfie  State  Treasury ;  the  same  coai. 
petition,  wbieh  preveile  in  the  ordinary  trans**, 
tiona  of  individuals  encaged  in  the  pureuit  of  a 
common  objBcirtp  e^Hrpnfcty  fo1t  bf  them,  th^t 
^pro^easorevWihout  talents  and  industry  will  find 
no  place  iu  them,  and  the  courae  of  stadiee  meat 
neeteearify  take  its  complexion  from  the  public 
want*,  and  cast  off  every  thing,  which  ia  either 
naeleva  or  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  epirit  of 
aoefoty.  : 

'But  it  ig  principally  as  accessory  to  the  great « 
obieeta  of  common  aohool  instruction,  that  bjir 
c^e^enl  enemies  deserve  to  be  cherished 
— aa  nurseries  for  those  through  whose  iestru- 
.  aaaaaalitirtnc  jMnideJtlOi  popular  education  must 
be  jareetl  w  He1  proper  elevation. 

When  measures  ahall  be  taken  to  train  in  the 
organised    academies  anch  a  anpply  of  compe- 
tent teachera   aa  to  provide  each  town  in  the 
State  with' a  few  good  schools,  the  contrast  bp; 
tween  the  improved  methods  which  will  be  m. 
^trodneed  into  them  and  tboee  which  are  in  com- 
-     UOTnrieTcan  hirdly  mil  to  produce  1rr  neighbor- 
.Clai^atrWaT  £ &£*  di  emalation.  whicn  will 
gm  dually  bring  the  eehoole   eafabliahed  in  them 


i  ha»mdvanced  about  tbreo  dollars  per  month.— 
i  ncr  acnooi  uieincce  vinsr  raco  vuuipeiiuuu  wiui 
each  other  to  procure  the  teachera  prepared  at 
the  institution,  which  haa  been  wholly  unable  to 
anpply  the  demand.  The  teachera  educated  at 
the  Andover  Seminary,  m  Massachusetts,  com* 
raand  readily  a  compensation  fer  their  services, 
which  enables)  them  to  devote  tbemeelvea  to 
teaching  aa  a  permanent  vocation.  The  aame  ef. 
facta  winch  have  been  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  St.  Lawrence  academy  will  be  visible 
elsewhere,  when  the  aame  opportunities  ot  obser- 
vation are  presented ;  and  when  the  training  of 
teachera  ia  reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  standard 
of  education  m  a  few  schools  ia  raised  to  ita  pro. 
per  elevation,  the  sound  judgment  and  liberality 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  may  be  aafely  re. 
lted>on  for  the  extension  of  theav  improvements 
to  every  part  of  the  State. 

It  haa,  jndeed,  been  aaid  that  in  establishing 
systems  of  public  education  the  government,  and 
not  the  people,  most  give  the  impulse.  Bat, 
however  true  the  observation  may  be  of  other 
countries,  experience  haa  shewn  that  it  haa  no 
application  to  our  own.  The  foundations  of  the 
common  school  system,  which  exists  under  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  form  throughout  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  8tatee,  were  in  moat  caaea  laid 
by  the  people,  without  the  aid  of  the  public  an. 
thority.  If  there  ie  any  one  sentiment  with  re. 
epect  to  oar  social  condition  which  haa  prevailed 
more  generally  than  any  other  ten  the  earliest 
times,  it  is  a  deep  rooted  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  education  for  ail  classes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  intellectual  cultivation 
should  be  carried  in  the  common  schools,  opinion 
haa  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  other  matters ;  but  aa  haa  been 
already  suggested,  the  evil  haa  grown  out  of  the 
imperfect  methods  of  instruction  in  common  use ; 
and  in  order  to  eecure  the  correction  of  the  evil, 
the  necessary  improvements  in  common  school 
instruction  muat  be  brought  under  the  aame  in* 
telligent  observation  in  wbieh  the  fouadayons  of 
the  aeetem  weie  laid.  If  this  be  done,  it  ie  be. 
Keved  that  no  compulsory  meaaures  will  be  nc 


tolb^sem^SttWiatd:    Imperfect  e»  are  many  of    ee8sary  te  insure  their  adoption. 


(1  .W  Common  Schools,  the v  are,  it  may  be  con. 
i    ioWtly  b^aeid\in  bcHerc  than  tboyhave 


been  at  any;  previous  timew    Tbcetandard  of  led 
^uemtion   in    general  has   gradually    advanced, 
■uiHlhsasjh  ^eryjlewly.    But  j»  some  School*  a 
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>4bM  degree  of  eweeltentoe  haa  been  attained,  and 
'  within  4hb^s¥rmrtf '  of  their  influence  improtel 
,  saenu  a^mamg:  ground  in  others.  In  districts 
•  where  si»e*rmalmanesifaave  not  had  the  epportu. 
J,jsUrdf  wimeseftt^be  beneficial  effects  of  better 
;  mfeodf  o/  tpatruction,  it  ia  natural  that  they 

ahouid  be  aofitaetf  with  tboee  te  which  they  hdve 

been  accustottreuV  Bet  the  good  eonso  which 
'  the  people  de>r>  ihoi  their  ordinary  transactions, 
i a  iwill  in  thtoieettet,  aa  in  all  others,  guide  them  to 
"'  eurrectcdneletions  when  the  benefite  of  impr^v^ 
;  j^ti^d^^^f^§^feiiveM€XhQd9t  are  brought 
T  Jbosae  to  taai^oeasrvationr   As  the  dejntnd  for 

ebmeetent  reachera  is  augmented,  and  such 
'i^ka^9  '***  ottbretl  U  to  ensure  their  services, 

the  number  of  theee  who  prepare  themselves  for 
w  <he  boaineaetee>  Aeachiag,  will  increaae  in  a  .like 

J^^^^I!wS8ft?^J  '^sptrtntetrte  of  inatruotion 

'  Tor  leachfiifte.s^wnshed  in  the  existing  scside. 

-  miaa,  aa  iecoeueraphued,  and  the  plan  prove*  ef. 

''  'htTenta^'hwWrocfre^uiaT,  it  may  be  readily  et> 

tedds^sBll^t^r  commensurate  with  the  wantg 

,    o/  the  whaiei&aalav  ^  f    '  fj 

jfer  ^^BJgS^M  measures  necessafy  to 

perl  n  niinjaiKaUb  sninennn  school  system  we 

wAtf  «su^fJn«|Bai  ThfelUgonc*  of  the  pee. 


t 


j>>     Mat  relf 

.i^bgaiuai 


r  aire  incapable  of  form. 

c  true  interests,  or  that, 
^m^trmatinf  rasauproeetry,  they  will  be  unwUltag 
tb  do  whatisrieceaaary  to  secure  them,  would  be 
aa  impeachmeiu  of  their  good  aen«e,  which  is  not 
warranted  by  experience,  end  which,  if  admieei* 
We,  would  also  impeach  the  wisdom  of  our  whole 
pol&eal  organiaatiop.  Experience  shews  that 
thf  people  require  easy  to  be- fiirniahed  with; the 


It  waa  for  a  long  time  contended  by  the  moat 
profound  writers,  that  the  support  ot  religious 
societies  could  net  be  aafely  entrusted  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  But  bur 
experience  haa  completely  ovei  turned  the  argu- 
ments on  which  this  fallacy  ia  founded  ;  and  it 
gives  ue  the  strongest  assarance,  that  the  aame 
enlightened  sentiments  which  have  so  liberally 
sustained  the  established  systems  of  religious 
worahrp  and  instruction,  wiil  with  equal  liberali- 
ty, Buetain  tboee  systems  of  early  moral  and  in 
tellectual  cultivation*  without  which  the  genera, 
tiene  te  euceeed  us,  would  neither  be  fitted  to 
dieeharge.  their  Notice  to  tbemeelveai  te  their 
country,  nor  to '  the  Power  on  whose  providence 
depend  the  destinies  of  sit  . 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
be  stated  briefly  the  principal  branches  of  study 
which  were  deemed  essential  to  every  individu- 
al, ia  order  te  Gt  ham  for  the  dieeharge  of  the 
duties  of  cttitenehip*  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  aod  the  increase**  attention  which  popo- 
JaV  instruction  haa  recently  attracted,  win,  he 
(jtBftete*  be  deemed  by  the  legislature,  a  etirfi. 
cient  apology  for  repeating  the  enumeration 
^en  mtde,Th6uih  no  legislative  action  ie  re. 

>*  Orewwer.*>^8c  much  as  is  neceaeary  to  a 
correct  comprehensioo  cf  the  drrmrttit  pertb  of 
s^eeoh,  an4  *u9h  s^odrae/  of  exercises  m  {Mrs. 
iag  aa  shall  render  the  etadem  familiar  with;  the 
practical  application  of  the  rules  which  gotbm 
fhetr  relalioA^o  each  other.  This  branch  ia 
ueually  commenced  toe  early,  and  much  time 
expended  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

Getgrmfky.— A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  g« 
ogvaphy  of  the  state  of  new' York  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  90  much  oi  the  geography  of 
the  earth,  political  aa  well  aa  pbyeical,  astreatc 
of  itaH*ueral  flfvisieas  of  cfimstes,  aoiis  end 


teas)^emity^of  the  Sr.  U whence  academ^  » 
waioh  a  system  of  lectures  on  the  principlee  of 


usapif  raeana  sf cheei'vatien  to  judge  rightly.—    prodoctiona,  and  sMch  elementary  autiaticUaa 


jaw  naaallyy  enyarwad  aq^ifeograiaSsnal  wokks. 
ifiatery.—A  nuniliar  acquaintance  with  'the 


biatbry  of  the  United  Statea ;  and  the  elementa 
of  general  history. 

Jrtlaaiettc^--The  usual  courae  aa  far  aa  and 
including  the  Rule  el  Three.  To  this  courae 
should  be  added  the  elementa  ofgeometry. 

Civil  and  Criminal  Juri*prudence^-k  few 
practical  rules  of  the  former,  and  ao  much  of 
the  latter  aa  points  out  the  offencee  to  which 
penalties  are  annexed  by  law.  Theee  may  be 
compressed  into  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Cojwttraitfeitai  Lew.— The  form  of 'govern- 
ment and  the  fundamental  principlee  of  Coneti. 
tutional  law.  A  knowledge  of  these  may  be 
beat  obtained  by  studying  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  8tate 
of  Nev>  York. 

Tk*  dutie$  •/  public  ojficm*>—&o  much  aa 
relates  to  eur  state,  county  and  towna  officers. — 
A  brief  and  well  executed  treatiae  on  this  sub- 
ject  haa  already  been  prepared  and  pubiiahed. 

These  anbiecte  may  be  atudied  without  diffi- 
culty, and  without  adding  to  the  time  neceeaarily 
devoted  to  elementary  instruction,  by  retrenching 
from  othera,  waioh  occupy  too  much  attention.— 
A  great  deal  of  time  ia  loat  by  cceamencing  the 
study  of  grammar  at  too  early  an  age,  and  com. 
mining  to  memory  aberract  rules,  the  reeaon  of 
which  ia  altogether  above  the  comprehension  of 
the  learner.  The  result  is,  that  time  ia  misspent, 
and  there  ia  danger  also,  that  a  diataete  may  be 
created  for  study  by  tanking  the  mind  with  ac- 
quisitions which  it  cannot  anderatand,and  in  which 
it  feela  no  interest.  The  memory  may  be  more 
advantageoualy  exercised  in  treaauring  up  useful 
knowledge*  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  the 
learner ;  and  by  directing  the  attention  to  eebjecta 
which  awaken  interest,  application  ceasea  to  he 
a  task. 

The  introduction  of  aueh  improvements  into 
the  common  course  of  school  instruction  aa  will 
rnake  it  equal  to  ita  high  purposes  ie  an  object 
which  may  justly  claim  the  countenance  and  co- 
operation of  all  claaaea.  On  our  common  echoole 
we  must  rely  to  prepare  the  great  body  of  the 
people  for  maintaining  inviolate  the  rights  of  free, 
men.  If  the  political  fabriok  cannot  find  in  the 
public  intelligence,  a  basis  broad  and  firm 
enough  to  uphold  it,  it  cannot  long  resist  the 
shocks,  io  which,  through  the  collision  of  con- 
tending interests  it  is  continually  exposed.  For. 
ty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  of  our  citiiene,  receive 
their  education  in  the  common  schools.  Aa  they 
advance  to  manhood,  they  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
devoted  to  manual  employments.  Looking  to 
their  own  industry  aa  their  only  resource  and  to 
ita  fruits  aa  the  boundariee  of  their  personal  de- 
airea,  the  object  nearest  their  hearts  ia  to  aee 
thoir  country  proaperona,  the  lawa  adminiatered 
with  order  and  regularity,  and  the  political  im- 
portance, wbieh  the  constitution  haa  secured  to 
them,  maintained  undiminished.  The  centre 
vereJM  to  which  conflicting  interests  give  birth, 
are  to  be  put  at  rest  by  their  decieiene.  In 
the  questions  of  policy,  which  are  presented 
to  them  eonetitutional  principlee  are  frequent- 
ly involved,  and  the  relation  they  bear,  and  may 
in  all  future  timetoar  to  the  government,  ia  di 
reetly  or  indirectly  affected.  Hew  important  ia 
it  that  there  decision  should  he  as  enlightened  as 
they  will  be  honest ;  that  with  every  motive  to 
be  upwright  and  conscientious  in  the  exercise 
of  their  political  rights,  they  should  combine  al- 
so the  capacity  to  maintain  them  with  indepen- 
dence and  discretion !  If  they  ahall  ever  ceaee 
to  bring  to  the  aettlement  of  these  great  questions 
a  sound  and  enlightened  discrimination,  they  can. 
not  fail  to  become  the  dupes  of  artful  leadars 
and  their  country  a  prey  to  internal  discord. — 
Faam  the  genius  of  our  political  inatitutiona, 
poJIW  education  ia  our  only  security  against 
present  and  future  dancers.  Ignorance  ia  aaid 
to  be  the  parent  of  vice.  With  us  it  would 
also  be  the  parent  of  those  fatal  disorders  in 
the  body  pelitic,  which  have  their  certain  issue 
in  anarchy. 

Happily,  onr  system  of  public  instruction  em. 
braces  within  it  almost  all.  who  are  capable  of 
participating  in  ita  benefite.  Our  only  remaining 
duty  is  therefore,  to  provide,  that  it  ahall  not, 
*at  any  future  day,  be  reduced  to  narrower,  lim- 
fita,  and  that  the  standard  of  education  ahall  be 
ao  advanced  aa  to  eecure  the  higheetpeouible  de. 
gree  «f  intellectual  e^Waariea. : 
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Lord  Brougham  lately  expressed  hie  surprise 
to  a  public  deputation,  that  soy  one  could  doubt 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  Mutual  Instruction, 
in  elementary  encode,  snd  particularly  for  the 
children  of  the  Poor.--rNational  Gas.] 

Valus  •/  Tine. — It  ie  said  that  a  man  who  had 
accustomed  himself  to  seise  a  pen  whenover  his 
wife  was  putting  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  to 
walk,  found,  before  he  auspected  such  a  remit, 
that  he  had  written  a  tolerable  book.  Wonders 
majrtbus  be  accomplished  by  all  in  their  stray 
moments,  would  they  but  improve  them.  I  would 
not  prevent  people  from  reflecting,  from  resting, 
or  enjoying  themselves  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is, 
many  waste  large  portions  of  their  lives  without 
doing  any  of  these.  Circumstances  fsuer  persons 
thus  bent  on  rational  enployroent.  Instead  of 
idling  awsya  half  hour  before  dinner,  or  some 
appointment,  if  they  take  up  a  book  or  a  pen, 
or  undertake  to  do  any  little  duty  which  demands 
their  attention,  they  find  often  the  time  which 
they  might  have  frittered  away,  much  longer 
than  they  anticipated.  Many  a  friend  might  be 
secured  or  obliged  by  a  letter  written  at  these  in- 
tennis,  by  those  who  profess  to  have  "  no  time.** 
We  all  have  "  time,"  more  or  less,  which  might 
he  devoted  to  the  performance  of  neglected  do- 
tics.-^{Transcript.j 

Asking-  F*wr9. — Many  persons  boast  an  inde- 
pendents in  which  I  cannot  sympathise.  They 
pique  themselves  upon  never  asking  a  favor  of 
any  one.  If  it  be  the  token  ot  no  worse  charac- 
teristics, this  habit  is  the  sign  of  an  unreflecting 
■Bind.  Why,  they  are  perpetually  receiving  fa. 
vors,  not  only  from  Providence  hut  from  their 
fellow  creatures,  without  whose  kindness  they 
could  scarcely  exist. 
c  =; 

NOTICE  TO  MAR1NER8. 
19"  Afat  Light-mouse  of  BmrJIau ,  Department  of  La 
JsJsasAs.—Navlgators  am  notified  ibat  from  and  after  tbt 
1st  April,  1835,  toe  Fixtd  Light  of  the  ancient  turret  o/  Bar- 
fleur,  situated  Are  marine  leagues  E.  \  NE  of  Cherbourg, 
Will  be  suppressed  and  replaced  by  a  Revolving  Light, 
which  wtU  to  llfhtad  upon  the  turret  recently  construc- 
ted, 01  metre)  S. 83°  irW,  of  the  old  light,  aim  78  Metre* 
above  the  level  of  the  fall  equinoctial  seas.  Jte  llgh>  will 
appear  regularly  every  half  minute  throughout  the  night— 
In  floe  weather.  It  will  be  vlalble  at  the  distance  of  5  ma- 
rtae  leagues  mad  the  eclipses  will  only  appear  total  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  4  leagues. 


T  MECHANICS*    MAGAZINE.* 

OE  NUMBER  FOR  DECEMBER,  which  completes 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  popular  work,  hi  published.  It 
contains  a  portrait,  engraved  on  copper  of  RnniaT  Ful- 
ton, with  a  Memoir,  aad  tome  documents  respecting  hie 
claim  to  the  honor  of  first  originating  steam  navigation. 
Also,  upwards  of  .'»0  articles  of  interest  and  utility,  connect 
ed  wfua  the  arts  and  sciences. 

&3r  The  first  number  tor  1835  will  be  ready  very  short- 
ly.   Subscriber*  who  are  deficient  of  numbers  can  be  sup 
sued,  as  the  work  is  stereotyped. 

7ft*  Mechanics'  Magazine  sad  Register  of  Jnmeatione 
sand  Improwomomte  is  published  by  the  Proprietors,  D.  K. 
Miaoa  A  J.  E.  Cbalus.  at  No.  35  Wall-street,  New 
"York :  in  weekly  sheets  of  16  pages,  at  6*  cents— in  month- 
ly parts  of  64  pages,  ar  .IIJ  cents— in  volumes  o|884  pages. 
In  cloth  boards,  at  $1.75— or  at  83  per  annum,  fn  odvouee. 
Jean  Krmbt,  (formerly  proprietor  of  the  London  Media- 
Ales'  Magaxino,)  Editor. 

AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
RNRY  6.   WOODHULI-  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
iy.  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  following  Publications: 
s  New  York  American  Dally,  at  f  1000  ~Tri- Week- 
"~    "  ~t-vFeekl:      " 


H 


Iy.  at  8*60— SesBl- Weekly,  at  $4:00  in  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per 
smnuni 

The  Mechsaalcs'  Magazine,  two  volumes  s )  ear,  at  $3.00 
per  annum. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  anJ  Mechanics, 
at  SS.00  per  annum,  or  $1.85  per  number. 

The  Family  Magasine,416  pages  a  year,  at  $1  50  lo  ad- 

The  Moajbjy  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  or  36  pages  a  month,  at  $100  in  advance, 
now  in  the  5tn  volume,  bound  volumes  $1.25 

The  Ladles'  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  $3.00 
pat  annum,  la  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  $  I  JO  in  advance. 

AU  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Whiatland, 
Moorneouaty,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  September 
w*"8*- nflvOCtf. 

&- TO WNSBND  dt  PURFEBtOl  Palmyra, 
Manufacture  s/  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
establishment  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  01  Durfee,  May 
Si  Co.  oiler  to  supply  Rone  of  any  requlraJ  length  (with. 
out  splice)  lor  inclined  planes  of  Railroad*  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  In  any  orthe  principal  cities  In 
Che  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ot  Rope,  the  public 
ore  referred  to  J.  1.  Jervls,  £ng.  M.  ft  M.  R.  R.Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibald,  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carboudale,  Lnserne 
eouniv,  Pennsylvania. 

atedson,  Columbia  county,  Mas?.  York,  ( 
Januarys*,  16&  J 


RAILROAD  CARS, 

D.  at  J.  MITCHELL,  flcJfpse  Foundry,  Helli 
daysburgn,  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  now 
prepared  to  manufacture,  at  abort  notice*  any  number  of 
Railroad  Cars— in  the  most  approved   and  substantial 

Jan.  94 1 


SURVEYORS'  IHBTRTJHBNTS. 

t3P*  Compasses  of  various  s  lief  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Levelm*  Instrnments,  large  and  small  sites,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glassee  made  by  Trougbton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
menu,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

R.  ft.  O.  W.  BLUNT,  1*4  Water  street, 

J31  flf  corner  of  MaMenlaue. 

" 

STJRVBYING  AMD  KNGIMB^RISIG 
IMBTRUBUBBTTB* 

S3- The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instrn- 
ments in  nir  profession,  warranted  canal,  ff  not  superior, 
in  principles  of  construction  and  workmanship  to  any  im. 
ported  or  manufactured  fn  the  United  States ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  nets:  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass*  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  nee  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
feet  accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Levelling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematicallnscrument  Maker,  No.  0  Dock  street. 

Philadelphia. 

The  fol  owing  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitteJ  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  Interested. 

Baltimore,  ISSS. 

in  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  Instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  in- 
lormation.The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven. 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Eiislneer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  facueeeded  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  Instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

1  have  found*  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  In  use.  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  decription  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yettri. 
ed  in  laving  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
entlneer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
insi lament  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  In  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  infect,  when  known,  1  think  It  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  confmon  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Supn  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  KaJlroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  ISM. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  1  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
ol  ilte  kind,  now  In  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re 
commend  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. ' 

Germantown,  February,  18St. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  msde  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ens.  Phllad. 

ml  Ir  Germant.  and>Jtorrlet.  Railroad 


ALBANY  8BBD8TORB   AND   HORTICULTURAL 

dBJgggggfc  REPOSITORY. 

jHHHh    The  subscriber  having  resumed  the  charge 

VfiBK  of  the  above  establishment,  is  now  enabled  to 

ffMBBBf  furnish  traders  and  others  with  FRESH 

sL        GARDEN   SEEDS,  upon  very   favorable 

— sJBslBaw  terms,  snd  of  the  growth  of  1833,  warranted 

of  the  best  quality. 

The  greatest  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  up- 
on the  growing  and  saviogof  Seeds,  and  none  will  bosoM 
at  this  estaUlslunciit  excepting  those  raised  expressly  for 
It,  and  by  experienced  seedsmen;  and  those  kinds  impor- 
ted which  cannot  bo  raised  to  perfection  In  this  country ; 
these  are  from  the  best  houses  fa  Europe,  and  may  he  re- 
lied upon  as  genuine. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  whenever  there  arc  any  failures 
hereafter,  they  should  be  represented  to  the  subsofaWr;  not 
that  it  Is  possible  to  obviate  unfavorable  seasons  tnd  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  satisfaction  may  be  rendered  eadper- 
rfectioa  approximated. 

Also— French  Lucern,  White  Dutch  Clover,  white  Mul- 
berry Beedjranutne  Mangel  Wurtsel,  Yellow  Locust,  Bute 
Baga,and  Field  Turnip  Seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of 


W.  THORBURN, 
347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Ofllce. 
XT  Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Store;  if  seat  for  by 
mall  will  be  forwarded  gratis.    Orders  solicited  early,  mm 
the  better ustice  can  be  done  In  the  execution. 

•«+  Mr.Thm4mrn  Is  also  Agent  for  thefollowing  puMlca- 
ttoas  to  wit:— New  Yosjc  Fashs*  and  American  Gar- 
dener's Msgsshse  i  Msosumos*  Meeasnra  and  Register 
of  Inventions  and  Improvements:  Annuo**  Raiuu>*b 
Joeaaat  and  Advocate  of  1  nternaJ  Improvements ;  snd  the 
Niw-YoaxAiciBiCAK,  Doily,  TW- Jrces/y,  sad  Semt- 
JTsfftfr  sttJfcerorattof  which  maybe  seen  ami  obtained  by 
those  who  wish  them,  by  catling  ax  Ml  Xorth  Market  su, 
.^ssny.  if 


builder  of  a  superior  eiyle  of  Fasstmget  Can  jot  Rail- 
road, 

No.  J864  Elisabeth  street,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-Tork. 

Kf»  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examln  heee  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlsm  Railroad, 
now  in  operation.  jag  tf 

RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELS  AKD  BOXBBJ, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

|t|»  Also,  AJCLE8  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Peterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  00  Wall 
street,  New*  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also*.CAR  8PR1NOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed,complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  A  GR08YENOR. 

PATKNT  HAMBfKRRP  SHIP,  BOAT,  A^ND 

RAILROAD  SPIKK*. 

X3T  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  requsTed, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  ae  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  In  use- 
Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  -the  head* 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TU8  COR- 
NING A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  scpUt-1  y 


Or  Nteety-five  tons  ot  1  inch  by  T  Inch, 


300 

40 

800 

000 


do.  1}  do. 
do.  1  j  do. 
do.  8  do. 
do.  ^  do. 
soon  expected. 


i 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


RAILWAY  IRON* 

Flat  Bore  in 
l>thsofl4tolft 
Acoun'rsunk 
holes  ends  cat 
'at  an  angle  of 
aftdegr'swtth 
splicing  pla's, 
.  nails  to  suit. 
2*0  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  SO  lbs.  per  yssd,  wlibthe  re- 
qotsite  chairs,  keys  and  nine. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  88  Inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Care,  and  of  80  Inches  diameter 
tbt  Locomotive  wheels 

AjUesofStl3),Ul3,3i,3i,ajul3viitchesdiaMnerr««- 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern* 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  In  part  payment,  A.  A  G.  RALSTON. 

0  Sooth  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  8pikes.  and  8plidng  Plates,  in  nee 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

B3r  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  oflsr  /or 
sale  or  lease,  their  weil  known  osiahttahmeat,  sUnatedone 
mile  from  Boston.   The  improvements  consist  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  Bouoe,  59  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  afl 
the  nuassnry  niachlnery  for  nuking  boilers  for  Locomtlwo 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  8.  iWe«Jk**rfaV&kjp,»feet  by  80,  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Z*c*metfee  Anas,  84  feet  by  Sensed  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Fngtnss.  Several  of  the  best  £mtncs 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  luin  pat  In  ihli  misfisMi 
menu 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  buiMtag,  covered  with  elate. 
180  feet  by  46.  containing  two  wetswheela,  equal  to  48 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  dec. :  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  these  Trip 
Hammers,  one  of  which  is  very  large :  Engine  for  stowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water- wheel :  one  very  sups 
gior  18  horse  Steam  Engtoe,  which  could  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  8.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  net  by  4S,wh1i  a  sepsrior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupoias.  Core  oven^Cranes,  dec  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  large 
ware>hooeej  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
HydrSnllc  ftissss,  Locomotive  and  other  Btesm  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Gearing,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ac  sec. 
These  were  msde  of  the  most  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  i  A  btUWiM,eifettbv3o\  containing  a  large  smck 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  Thie 
building  w  at  present  used  ss  n  boarding-house,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  800  feet  long  by  88,coe- 
talning  counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  etc  dec 

The  above  esubllshment  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  seme  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  in  the  United  Statea.  Oesi  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  harbors  of-Bsstoa,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  8*  to  30  cents  per  ton.   Home  of  the 


largest  Jobs  of  iron  work  have  beeefronasletail  at  this 
bUshnwct;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  Hfl  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  M  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,'*  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  u  Jonathan,'*  purchased 
by  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania,  were  bollt  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  tbo  premises,  18 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderv,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  he  made  per  annem. 

Forterm%sp*ryto  '     ' 

THOB.  i.  EGKLBY,  Trees*,  etc,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBimT  RALSTON,  Jr./Phiridelpbls, 

Boston,  Dec.*),  Itf9i, 
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ET  We  would  ask  particular  attention  to  tho 
Report  of  the  different  Committees  appointed  by 
me  Baltimore  Internal  Improvement  Convention, 
and,  in  short,  to  the  tehele  Journal.  It  coataioa 
Matter  for  serious  reflection  by  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  thia  city, 


Nam.Yoax  and  Erik  Raiieoad. — After 
years  of  anticipation  of  the  benefits,  nod 
estimation  of  the  coat,  and  doubt,  by 
many,  even  of  its  friends,  of  the  sue. 
oees,  bf  thie  great  work,  we  now  have 
something  before  Us  upon  which  we  way 
rely.  The  Report  of  Bbkjawn  Wright, 
Esq.,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  the 
survey ,  which  was  made  on  Thursday,  89th 
inst.,  to  that  body,  is  far  more  favorable,  and 
presents  much  fewer  obstacles,  than  was  an. 
tic  i  paled.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  favora- 
ble  route  ascertained  by  the  engineers,  but 
the  moat  sanguine  friends  of  the  work  could. 
not  have  anticipated  one  with  so  few  and 
moderate  elevations  to  overcome. 

This  report  will  do  great  credit  to  the  able 
and  so  justly  celebrated  engineer  *  wiom 
me  survey  was  entrusted  ;  and  to  his  assist- 
ants, Mr.  James  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kllet,  each  of  whom  had  charge  of  one  of 
tbs  grand  divisions,  as  well  aa  to  those  who 
composed  their  respective  corps,  fcr  their 
industry  and  perseverance  in  accomplishing 
a  survey  and  estimate  so  extensive,  in  a  pe- 
riod so  limited.  By  this  report  it  will  be 
seen  thattlie  obstacles,  heretofore  consider- 
"  ^.sie  by  no  means  equal 
""by  otir  neighbors  " 
of  Maryland.      "* 

. Ident,  delay  for  a  „ 

day,  the  progress  of  the  work.    And  it  i 

be  hoped  that  theinformation  now  before  the 
Legislature  will  insure  its  favorable  action 
upon  the  application  of  the  company,  for  tlie 

The  (Jew-York  and  Erie  Railroad  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  great  national, work. 
It  will  be  as  great  an  improvement  upon 
tbs  present,  *a  it  is  upon  that  mode  of  com- 


munication in  nse  before  the  construction  of 
the  canal.  The  canal  reduced  the  cott  of 
transportation  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
35  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  time  as  18  to 
6  days,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  The  rail- 
road will  produce  an  equal  imns»vem?nt 
upon  the  present  mode  of  traveling,  and 
the  transportation  of  light  and  valuable 
freight — only  the  order  will  be  revers- 
ed, thus:  the  time  wilt  be  reduced  as  4  to  1, 
and  the  cost  as  2  to  1,  or  thereabouts.  In 
these  estimates  we  may  not  be  precisely,  tu 
the  penny,  correct ;  but  we  are  m  the  main 
correct,  and  are  willing  to  risk  the  little, 
whether  it  be  of  reputation  or  of  property, 
we  possess,  on  the  result,  if  the  work  shall 
be  speedily  and  properly  constructed.  Upon 
these  <m<*  points,  however,  and  especially 
the  first  contingency,  rests  the  success,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  all  the  great  work*  of 
internal  communication,  whether  nolo  in 
ute,  or  in  contemplation  in  our  State. 

By  the  reports  of  two  committees  appoint- 
ed by  the  Internal  Improvement  Convention, 
held  at  Baltimore,  which  will  be  found  in 


it  ofho. 


norable  enterprise  pervading,  and  which 
does  great  credit  to,  the  States  interested  in 
the  works  now  in  course  of  successful  con- 
struction south  ejf  us  ;  which,  if  permitted 
to  take,  will  for  a  long  time  retain,  the  lead 
of  us  in  such  works  ;  and  will  also  divert 
from  us  a  great  share  of  that  immense  and 
rich  trade  which  we  have  claimed  as  our 
right — which  right, however,  will  tie  found, 
when  too  late  for  us  to  enjoy  it,  to  be  vested 
only  in  those  who  had  the  prudent  fore- 
sight to  scours  it,  not  by  acts  of  legislation 
only,  but  by  acts  of  kklightiksd  policy 
and  persevering  industry,  worthy  of  an  age 
of  statesmen  and  patriots. 
With  a  elimate  more  favorable,  and  little 


over  ame  half  the  distance  to  construct  their 
work*,  Maryland  and  Virginia  will  at  no 
distant  day  divert  to  their  seaports  much  of 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  country  west  of 
the  Alleganies ;  which,  with  an  easy,' cheap, 
and,  above  all,  speedy  means  of  reaching 
thie  port,  would  certainly  come  ftere  ;  and, 
when  they  purchase  the  produce  of  the 
West,  thsy  will  assuredly  supply  them  with 
those  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury 
which  are  now  mostly  obtained  in  Naw- 
Yosi.  Does  it  not  then  become  the  impe- 
rative duty  of  our  citisens,  and  especially 
of  the  present  Legislature,  to  adopt  audi 
measures  as  will  secure  to  as  the  benefits 


we  now  claim  as  our  own;  and  which,  by 
the  favorable  topography  of  our  State,  we 
may  do,  (notwithstanding  the  advantage  of 
our  neighbors  in  climate  and  distance))  if 
wa  construct  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  thereby  obviate  the  great 
difficulties  under  which  we  now  labor  for 
more  than  one  third  the  jpar!  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  at  (east,  if  not  as  an  act  of  justice. 
to  many  of  our  own  citizens,  we  think  the 
Legislature  should  act  promptly  and  liberal- 
ly in  this  matter. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  urged  in  favor  of 
prompt  action  bf  our  Legislature.  Not  Only  are 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  moving  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvements,  - 
bat  Virginia  ia  also  aroused  from  her  long  sleep. 
She  has  witnessed  within  bet  own  territory  the 
benefits  of  a  railroad,  a  circumstance  which  we, 
two  years  ago,  predicted  would  he  worth  to  her 
eitiiena  Eye  years  of  argument  and  speculation  ; 
and  she  ia  now  diaposed  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
her  long  delay,  and  haa  come  forward  and  taken 
each  a  share  in  the  stock  of  the  contemplated 
James  river  improvement  aa  will  ensure  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  hold  it  certain,  that  if  that  work, 
should  be  made  into  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Ifev-Orlcmt  and  Nashville  road,  now  under 
survey,  and  said  to  be  through  one  of  the  most 
favorable  routes  in  the  world,  also  completed,  be- 
fore the  New- York  and  Erie  mad  ia  commen- 
ced, the  great  railroad  thoroughfare  from  Bos- 
ton to  NeevOrlaane,  will  never  pass  through  the 
interior  of  New-York,  but  must,  beyond  quea- 
.;._    c.j  '—  way  through.  Washington  City,  and 


the  Valley  of  Virginia,  or  further  si 


whereas,  if  we  forget  sectional  feelings  and  self- 
interest,  and  look  only  to  the  general  good,  we 
may  secure  the  benefits  of  thia  great  thorough- 
fare, and  by  continuing  it  through  the  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  and  connect  with  the  Mad 
river  Railroad,  we  may  then  with  little  difficulty 
connect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
road,  aa  we  understand  that  charters  will  be 
granted  thu  winter,  both  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, for  its  continuation'  to  Loubrvulo , 
thus  holding  out  to  us  the  right  band  of  fel- 
lowship, and  the  offer  of  their  best  efforts  to  make 
the  city  of  New- York  the  depot  of  the  produce 
of  their  soil.  Shall  we  alight  the  offer  to  gratify 
private  interest,  er  sectional  feeling !     Wa  swaW 


On  Thursday  last,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Cash,  eight  times  the  usual  number  ol  co- 
pies of  the  report  of  Judge  Wbioht,  of  the 
survey  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad-, 
were  ordered  to  he  printed,  and  ■100  addi- 
tional copies  fcr  the  use  of  the  engineer.  ■ 
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Report  o/  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.;  <Hvil, 
Engineer,  who  wot  appointed  by  the  Gov* 
ernor  to  Survey  the  Route  of  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

To  John  A.  Dix,  Esquire, 

Secretary  of  State : 
•  Sir  : — His  Excellency  the  Governor 
having  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  to  exe- 
cute the  survey,  and  make  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  a  Railroad  from  "  at  or  near 
the  city  of  New  York  to  Lake  Erie"  under 
the  act  of  May  6th  1834,  which  said  act 


branches,  capable  of  accommodating  large 
masses  of  our  population. 

Keeping  therefore  steadily  in  mind  these 
general  considerations,  I  deemed  it  an  in- 
cumbent duty  in  selecting  the  line  of  loca- 
tion for  the  proposed  road,  to  obtain  a  route 
which  as  far  as  should  lie  practical  might 
comWhe : 

1st.  Reasonable  economy  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

2d.  Rapidity  and  regularity  of  commu- 
nication for  passengers,  light  merchandize 


requires  me  to  file  the  report,  maps,  profiles  |  [.of  value,  and  the  public  mail. 


and  estimates  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 

of  State  :— 

In  conformity  to  said  act  I  now  present 
my  report,  maps,  profiles  &c.,  to  be  filed  in 
your  office,  as  the  law  direots,  and  beg 
leave  hereby 

to  report  : 

That  in  undertaking  the  important  and 
responsible  duty  of  surveying  the  route  of 
**  a  railway  communication  from  the  Hudson 
rivervnear  the  city  of  New  York,  to  Lake 
Erie,  I  deem  it  essential  to  keep  in  view 
the  great  public  objects  sought  to  be  attain* 
ed  by  the  proposed  work.  It  was  obvious 
that  the  road  was  to  be  constructed,  not 
only  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  route,  but  also  in  order  to  furnish  the 
-  means  of  a  regular,  rapid  and  uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse,  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year>  between  the  city  of  New  York  and 
f  the  extensive  and  populous  communities 
upon  the  Western  lakes  and  waters. 

The  vast  and  acknowledged  benefits 
which  had  been  experienced  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  by 
its  commercial  emporium,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  well  in  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  as  in 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  trade,  the 
augmented  value  of  lands,  and  the  rapid 
and  unexampled  growth  and  creation  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  along  the  route, 
had  plainly  proved  that  a  tnoroughfare 
running  through  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties, and  properly  suited  to  their  topograph- 
ical character  could  not  fail  to*  impart  sim- 
ilar advantages  to  that  important  and  val- 
uable section  of  country,  while  the  pres- 
sing necessity  of  establishing  a  chajanel  of 
communication  within  this  State  which* 
should  be  open  during  nearly,  or  quite  the 
whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  thereby 
remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  its  high 
northern  latitude,  had  not  only  been  felt 
sensibly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metrop- 
olis, but  had  excited  public  attention 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  fertile 
and  extensive  regions  upon  the  upper 
Lakes,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. ' 

The  long  line  of  counties  in  our  own 
State,  through  which  the  road  would  pass, 
favored  as  they  are  with  a  healthful  cli- 
mate and  an  enterprising  population, 
in  natural  resources  which  the 


proposed  work  could  not  fail  to  develope, 
also  possessed  an  additional  importance 
in  their  peculiar  topography,  being  inter- 
sected in  numerous  directions  by  important 
streams,  leading  into  that  section  of  the 
country  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and 
thereby  famishing  striking  facilities  fbr 


CQQ&tStftgJbe  proposed  road  with  lateral  Uemyaaddespatdl. 


3d.  Cheapness  of  transportation  for 
bulky  commodities. 

4th.  Facilities  of  connection  with  lateral 
branches. 

6th.  The  general  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources, of  the  country  along  the  route. 

And  I  considered  it  also  necessary  to 
take  into  view,  not  only  the  present,  but 
the  prospective  advantages  of  the  route, 
and  to  arrange  the  graduation  of  the  whole 
work,  in  reference  to  such  further  addi- 
tions and  improvements  as  might  hereafter 
become  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate 
a  great  increase  of  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. 

Being  guided  by  these  general  outlines, 
I  commenced  the  survey  of  the  route  on 
the  23d  of  May  last,  under  the  appointment 
which  I  received  from  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  on  the  21st  of  that  month. 

The  work  was  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions :  of  which  the  Eastern  extending 
from  die  Hudson  rivet  to  Binghampton, 
was  under  the  direction  of  James  Seymour, 
and  the  Western  from  Binghampton  to 
Lake  Erie,  was  placed  under  Charles  EUet, 
Jr.,  both  acting  as  my  assistants  %nd  sub- 
ject to  my  supervision. 

Those  gentlemen,  with  my  advice  and 
approbation,  each  had  sometimes  two,  and 
often  three  and  four  parties  employed  in  ex- 
plorations through  the  season.  Inrom  each 
of  them  I  have  received  separate  reports, 
'  with  their  views  of  plans  and  description 
of  country  through  which  each  had  passed. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the 
surveys  thus  committed  to  their  care,  have 
been  executed  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and 
I  refer  to  their  reports  and*  estimates  of 
quantities,  as  exhibiting  the  industiy  and 
skill  with  which  their  duties  have  been 
discharged. 

I  have  personally  inspected  the  lines 
surveyed  nearly  their  whole  length,  and 
have  particularly  considered  and  examined 
every  .part  of  the  route,  at  which  there 
could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  we  have  fully  advised  and  compared 
opinions,  as  to  all  prices  estimated  for  the 
graduation  of  the  work. 

It  is  possible,  and  I  may  say  probable, 
that  the  shortness  of  time  allewejd  for  the 
completion  of  so  long  a  line  of  survey,  in 
some  instances  not  noticed  by  me,  may 
have  prevented  our  ascertaining  the  very 
best  and  cheapest  route,  of  which  some 
portions  of  the  country  may  have  been  ca- 
pable ;  but  I  have  become  perfectly  satisfied 
from  the  lines  already  run,  and  minutely 
measured,  that  a  feasible  route  has  been 
obtained,  free  from  formidable  difficulties,  | 
and  capable  of  being  complete*  with  econ- 
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A  more  minute  and  careful  expbr 
tion,  over  some  particular  parts  of  the 
country,  will  enable  the  engineer  to  adopt 
very  considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  many  points,both  as  to  graduation, 
and  also  the  cost  of  the  work.  • 

The  great  object  of  securing  rapidity 
and  regularity  of  communication  between 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  Lake,  be- 
ing one  of  paramount  importance,  I  hare* 
studiously  sought  to  avoid  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary steam  power  on  inclined  planes, 
as  heipg  productive  of  delay,  danger,  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  ;  and  in  this  respect, 
have  been  so  successful,  that,  with  the  exy 
ception  of  one  single  plane  near*  Lake* 
Erie,  I  have  brought  the  whole  line  with- 
in the  power  of  Locomotive  Engines, 
drawing  passenger  cars,  light  merchan- 
dize and  the  public  mail. 

The   steepest   acclivity  encountered  on 
the  whole  line,  with  the  exception  before- 
mentioned,    will  be  only  one  hundred  feet 
per  mile  ;  and  having  been  furnished  with 
satisfactory    evidence  that  by  recent  im- ' 
provements  in  the  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines, on   the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, they  have  been  enabled  to  ascend  an 
acclivity  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
feet  to  the  mile,   drawing  between  &9t  and 
ten  tons  weight,  I  rely  upon  that  feet  in 
stating,  that   locomotive  steam   engines 
may    be  advantageously    used    on    the 
whole  of  the  proposed  route,    from  the  - 
Hudson  river   to    the  need  of  the  plane 
near  Lake  Erie :  that  they  will  be  able  ter 
pass  its  steepest  grades,  drawing  at  least 
70  or  80  passengers  with  their  baggage ; 
while  upon  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  route,  they  will  be  able  to  propel  ' 
very  great  burthens  at  a  great  rate  o£  * 
speed. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  these  easy 
grades  of  acclivity,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  pursue,  by  a  serpentine  line,  the  valleys ... 
of  streams,  and  thereby  to  lengthen  verj  ^ 
considerably,  the  linear  extent  of  the  route. ' 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is  un- 
dulating and  marked  by  bold  and  promi-'  ' 
nent  features ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  inter- 
sected   by    numerous    rivers    and    their1  t 
branches,  which  have  a  gentle    descent,,' 
and  fortunately  pursue  the  general  direct,,, 
tion  necessary  for  the  route,  in  much  of  die:  • 
distance. 

It  is  this  all-important  and  cardinal  fea- 
ture in  thenopography  of  the  country,  and 
the  facilities  which  the  valleys  of  those  ] 
streams  thus  present,  for  obtaining  gentle 
ascents  and  descents,  and  moderate  gradua 
tion,   which  will  explain  the  reason  wfcy  * 
I  have  been  able  to  find  a  cheap  and,  easy :•,: 
route,  without  the  aid'  of  stationary  steam  ; 
power,    through  portions   of   the   State1 
which,  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveler," ' 
crossing  as  he  does   the  numerous  hills' 
which  are  traversed  by  the  ordinary  sta£eV 
roads,  would  seem  to  present  insuperable  /; 
obstacles    to  the  accomplishment  of  the;;>. 
proposed  work. 

An  examination  of*  the  plans  and  pro- 
files returned  with  this  report,  will  show 
that  the  route  instead  of  passing  directly 
over,  goes  around  the  hill* ;  and  that  it  has 
not  been*  necessary  to  surmount  any  consi- '. . 
derable  acclivities,  except  in  three  or  ftifc' 
instances,  in  which  the  fine  crosses  ins) 
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natural  boundaries  of- the  great  valleys 
into  -which  the  route  in  topographically  di- 
vided. 

It  is  true,  that  the  departure  from  a 
straight  line  thus  occasioned  by  following 
the  winding-  of  the  water  courses,  has 
considerably  lengthened  the  whole  route 
between  New  York  and  Lake  Erie — But 
when  it  is  considered  that  great  ran); 
dity  of  transportation,  and  cheapness  of 
construction  have  been  thereby  secured, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  coantry  accommo- 
dated j  that  the  conformation  of  the  soun- 
try  wholly  forbade  the  adoption  of  any 
other  route,  more  direct,  without  enormous 
expense ;  and  that  the  circuity  of  route 
will  be  comparatively  leas  than  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canals,  its  deviation  from  a 
direct  line  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  formi- 
ble  obstacle  or  objection. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  pursued  by  the  route,  will  serve 
to  subdivide  it  into  six  grand  divisions,  to 
wit: 

The  Ftrsi  or  Hudson  River  Division,  ex- 
tending seventy-three  and  a  half  miles 
from  a  point  in  the  Hudson  river,  twenty- 
four  miles  north  of  the  City  Hall  of  New 
York,  to  a  point  in  the  Deer  Park  Gap, 
of.  the  Shawangunk  Mountain,  dividing 
this  waters  flowing  into  the  Hudson  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Delaware. 

The  Second  or  Delaware  Division,  ex- 
tending from  the  point  last  mentioned 
through  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and 
its  titularies  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
miles,  to  a  summit,  twelve  miles  N.  W.  of 
the  village  of  Deposit,  in  Delaware  Coun- 
ty., dividing  the  waters  of  the  Delaware 
from  those  of  the  Susquehannah. 

The  Third  or  SutfuthannuA  Division,  ex- 
tending from  the  point  last  mentioned 
.through the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah 
ami  its  tributaries  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  and  a  half  milrt,  to  a  summit  thir- 
teen miles  8.  W.  of  the  village  of  Hot- 
neflsville,  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  from 
those  of  the  Genesee . 

The  Fourth  or  Genesee  Division,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  last  memtioned  across 
the  valley  of  the  Geneeee  thirty-seven 
mjjajy  to  a  summit  three  miles  E.  of  the 
village  of  Cuba,  in  Allegany  county. 

The  Ftftk  or  JlUegany  Dveiiion,  extend- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Allegany  and 
its  tributaries  eighty-three  aiiles  to  the 
head  of  the  inclined  plane,  distant  four 
or  five  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  on  a  straight 
line. 

The  SuA  or  Lake  Erie  Division,  embra- 
cing the  short  and  rapid  descent  to  the 
Lake,  including  the  inclined  plane  and  the 
two  branches,  one  to  Portland,  nine  miles, 
and  one  to  Dunkirk,   eight  and  a  half 

It  will  be  perceived  by  an  inspection  of 
the  profiles,  that  the  only  points  where  the 
rates  of  ascent  exceed  90  feet  per  mile, 
will  be  foiined  on  the  summits  above  speci- 
fied, as  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  six 
Grand  Divisions  of  the  route.  The  acclivi- 
tiswin  passing  these  summits  are  respec- 
tively** follow*  ■: 

OWgrs^nM^teoVic^emile,  in'pass- 
irtf  frornthe  Hudson  River  Division,  down 


the  west  side  of  the  Shawaugunk  mountain 
into  the  Delaware  Division : 

One  of  70  feet,  and  one  or  SI  feet  to  the 
mile,  in  passing  from  the  Delaware  Divi- 
sion to  the  Susquehannah  Division: 

One  of  70  feet,  and  one  of  65  feet  to  the" 
mile  in  crossing  the  ridge,  between  the  Sus- 
quehannah and  its  tributary  the  Chenango 
River : 

And  one  of  72  feet  to  the  mile,  in  passing 
from  the  Susquehannah  Division  to  the 
Genesee  Division. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these  ascents  and 
descents  above  specified,  may  readily  be 
surmounted  by  locomotive  engines  draw- 
ing passenger-cars,  light  merchandize  and 
the  mail.  Hut  in  order  to  aid  the  passage 
of  burthen  cars  heavily  loaded,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  station  at  the  several  points 
above  specified,  either  auxiliary  locomotive 
engines,  as  is  practised  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railroad,  or  an  increase 
of  animal  power,  as  is  used  in  passing  the 
Parr  Ridge,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Road.  That  this  canbe  effected  without 
material  interruption  or  inconvenience, 
be  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  western  slope  of  the  Parr  Ridge,  on  the 
last  mentioned  road,  Has  an  ascent  of  no 
less  than  253  feet  to  the  mile,  an  acclivity 
learly  three  times  as  great  as  the  steepest 
grade  on  the  proposed  route,  but  that  it  is 
nevertheless  surmountedat  all  times  by  bur- 
then cars  heavily  loaded,  aided  only  by  an 
increase  of  animal  power. 

It  wiU  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  heavy  tonnage  passing 
on  this  road,  will  descend  eastward  towards 
tide  water.  The  elevation  of  the  head  of 
the  inclined  plane  near  Lake  Erie,  being 
1303  feet  above  the  Hudson  River,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Western  country  passing  east- 
ward, will  necessarily  descend  1303  feet 
more  than  they  will  ascend,  and  their  pas- 
sage w  iU  consequently  be  aided  to  that  ex- 
tent by  their  own  gravitation. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible, 
that  in  the  course  of  twentyyears,  the  great 
increase  of  the  population  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  interior,  and  the  necessity  of 
expediting  their  passage  to  market,  may 
render  it  expedient  and  economical  to  adopt 
additional  tracks  with  a  compound  moving 
power  and  grades  reduced  in  all  cases  to 
30  feet  per  mile,  with  stationary  engines, 
operating  on  inclined  planes,  and  located  at 
intermediate  points  along  the  road.  In  that 
event,  the  entire  change  might  be  effected 
along  the  whole  line,  without  altering 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  the  Road . 

And  although  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
change  wiU  ever  be  made  or  become  neces- 
sary, except  in  the  event  ofjo  great  an  in- 
crease of  trade  as  to  make  steady  uniform 
power  the  best,  in  which  case  I  believe 
that  stationary  power  applied  on  the  pre- 
sent grades  would  be  found  the  best,  and 
used  as  Messrs.  Walker  &  Rast»;k  pro- 
posed on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Road,  as  reciprocating  power, — I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  state  how  for  it  would 
affect  the  graduation  of  the  road  to  substi- 
tute planes  and  stationary  power,  and 
grades  in  other  places  of  30  feet  per  mile. 
.  The  change  of  plan  last  mentioned  would, 
only  apply  to  burthen  cars  in  any  event,  as 
passenger  can  would  be  liable  to  lex  da*- 


ger,  interruption  and  delay,  by  using  the 
locomotives  at  extra  animal  power  to  gur- 

junt  the  dividing  ridges. 

In  making  the  survey  and  location,  I' 
bave,had  lines  of  exploration  made  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  route,  in  two  or  three  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  more  particulars/  near 
the  Hudson  River,  where  four  different 
routes  to  several  landings  were  examined, 
and  are  all  represented  on  the  maps  and 
profiles  herewith  returned;  and  if  the  funds 
had  held  out  to  accoraa)isb  some  further  ex- 
aminations in  Rockland  county,  and  time 
had  permitted,  I  should  have  pursued  stiU 
another  line  from  a  point  on  map  No.  I, 
marked  Z,  and  followed  on  the  northern  and 
east wardly  side  of  the  Hackensack  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  so  as  to 
join  the  line  which  runs  to  the  River  at 
Tappan.  Such  a  line  ou 
ed  before  the  final  locatic 
through  Rockland  county 

Another  part  of  the  line 
ty  ought  also  to  be  notice* 
further  examination,  whic 
maps  Nos.  3  and  4.     A  si 
desire   to  accommodate  b 
immediate  vicinity  of  so  ii 
as  Goshen,  and  former  examinations  for  a 
Rai  lroad  having  produced  impressions  favor- 
able to  that  route,  I  had  supposed  it  would 
prove  the  best  ground,  and  therefore  spent 
our  labors  upon  it;  and  it  waa'not  until  it 
was  too  late,  that  we  observed  the  forma- 
tion of  the "  country  from   near  Cheater 
through  by  Florida,  and  the  practicability 
of  passing  the  Wall  Kill  near  Pellet's  Isl- 
and, and  joining  the  present  lino  some  six 
or  seven  miles  west  of  Wall  Kill,  that  we 
supposed  we  could  change  from  the  route 
near    Goshen.      This  route  requires  an 
instrumental  examination,  but  unless  it 
prove  greatly  superior  to  that  by  Goshen, 
as  now  returned,  the  accommodation  of  so 
important  a  town  ought  to  give  it  the  pre- 
ference.  The  routes  between  the  Wall  Kill 
and  Shawangunk  mountain  are  exhibited 
on  the  map  and  profiles,  and  a  final  loca- 
tion on  this  part  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  suggestion  about   the   Florida. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  upon  thesnp 
of  the  Deer-Park  Gap,  (which  is  a  deep 
depression  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountain,) 
about  50  feet  at  the  highest  point.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  reduce  the  grade  upon 
each  side,  and  particularly  on  the  west 
side,  to  100  feet  per  mile.  The  east  side 
can  be  easily  reduced  to. a  grade  of  80 
feet,  for  a  short  distance,  and  (hen  much 

I  have  looked  at  this  point,  and  given  it . 
(considerable  thought,  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  the  present  plan,  in  reference 
to  future  improvements,  when  the  great 
increase  of  business  on  this  road  will  de- 
mand every  facility  that  the  nature  of  the 
country  will  permit ;  and  it  has  brought 
my  mind  to  the  conclusion,,  that  before  the 
lapse  of  20  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  road,  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  through 
the  mountain,  of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  whereby  its  elevation  would 
be  so  reduced,  as  to  permit  a  grade  of  pro- 
hably  75  to  80.  feet,  on. the  west  side,  and  ■ 
about  30  on  the  east.  As  the  acclivity  of' 
100  feet  to  the  mite  on  the  west  side  of  tU 
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mountain,  is  the  steepest  grade  encounter- 
ed on  the  road,  it  has  also  appeared  to  me 
to  be  well  worthy  of  observatwn,  how  far 
tjus  ascent  could  be  relieved,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  inclined  plane  with  a  stationary 
engine,  believing,  that  if  it  is  admissible 
on  any  intermediate  point  on  the  route,  it 
might  be  employed  at  this  point,  for  the 
relief  of  the  burthen  cars,  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  idea  of  the  tunnel  and  the  sta- 
tionary engine,  will,  however,  be  matters 
of  subsequent  inquiry,  at  some  future  time, 
and  are  now  referred  to,  only  as  parts  of 
an  ultimate  plan,  proper  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  the  permanent  location  of  the 
route. 

The  line  as  located,  then  follows  from 
tke  foot  of  Shawangunk  Mountain,  by  a 
high  embankment  across  the  Valley  of 
Basher's  Hill,  and  then  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal  without  difficulty, 
and  soon  enters  the  Valley  of  the  Never- 
sink  River,  which  it  follows  to  the  mouth 
of  a  branch  of  this  river,  called  the  Shel- 
drake, and  up  that  to  its  source :  thence 
crossing  the  heads  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  Mongaup,  it  reaches  the  head  of  the 
Callicoon,  .  (a  branch  of  the  Delaware,) 
which  it  follows  to  its  junction  with  the  lat- 
ter river. 

An  examination  of  the  ground  plans 
will  show,  that  a  route  has  also  been  sur- 
veyed down  the  Popackton,  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Delaware;  and  there  are  also 
exhibited  and  marked  several  other  routes 
through  Sullivan  County,  which  have 
been  examined,  and  regular  surveys  car- 
ried over  4hem,  and  profiles  made  of  some. 

The  route  passing  near  Monticello, 
which  is  the  County  town  of  Sullivan 
County,  would  on  that  account  deserve  a 
preference,  if  the  facitities  and  advantages 
are  nearly  equal  as  to  other  points,  such 
as  grade  and  cheapness  of  construction ; 
and  although  our  surveys,  as  we  made 
them,  did  not  show  as  favorable  a  line  by 
Monticello  as  by  the  other  route,  I  think  a 
further  and  more  critical  examination 
should  be  made  through  this  district  of  coun- 
try, to  find  a  more  favorable  route  than  we 
have  yet  seen ;  and  should  this  be  the  case, 
we  should,  I  think,  shorten  the  route  some 
miles,  and  obtain  the  advantages  of  carry- 
ing ft  through  a  more  populous  and  settled 
couritry. 

Although  the  route  marked  on  the  plan 
as  following  up  the  Eastern,  or  Popackton 
branch,  and  then  the  Beaver  Kill  and  Wil- 
liwemach  and  Little  Beaver,  has  been  re- 
gularly surveyed,  and  profiles  of  it  return- 
ed, I  howeyer  consider  the  route  by  the 
Callicoon  to  be  so  far  preferable,  that  I  have 
not  required  my  assistant  to  give  me  quan- 
tities on  this  route,  and  have  not  of  course 
estimated  it,  but  it  can  be  done  hereafter,  if 
necessary  or  useful. 

In  carrying  the  route  of  the  Railroad 
through  the  heart  of  Sullivan  County,  and 
thereby  giving  great  and  permanent  ad- 
vantages to  a  large  district  of  country,  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, I  will  make  this  passing  remark,  that 
by  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Never- 
sink  from  the  foot  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountain  until  I  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware  River,  and  then  passing  up  the 
Delaware  to  the  mouth  of  the  Callicoen,  I 


Blight  have  found  a  route  of  much  easier 
grade,  and  which  would  not  average  over 
fifteen  feet  to  the  mile.  But  to  that  plan 
there  are,  in  my  mind,  serious  objections. 
1st.  It  would  be  a  more  expensive  line  to 
grade,  on  account  of  its  passing  along 
steep  side  hills,  and  heavy  ledges  of  rocks, 
requiring  expensive  rock  excavation.  2d. 
It  would  not  accommodate,  or  be  very  use- 
ful to  Sullivan  County,  as  the  country 
along  the  bank  of  the  pelaware  is  not  ge- 
nerally favorable  to  cultivation.  3d.  It  might 
come  into  collision  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal,  and  perhaps  divert  some  of 
its  legitimate  and  fair  business  ;  and  in  its 
construction  it  might  interfere  with  and 
injure  that  important  and  very  useful  work, 
for  the  execution  of  which,  its  enterprizing 
proprietors  deserve  to  be  gratefully  consid- 
ered. 

The  line  then  passes  up  the  Delaware 
from  the  Callicoon  to  the  village  of  Depo- 
sit, from  which  a  lateral  road  may  easily 
be  extended  into  the  beart  of  Delaware 
County.  The  route  then  crosses  by  a 
bridge  the  main  or  Mohawk  branch  of  the 
Delaware,  and  thence  follows  up  the 
Oquago  Creek  to  its  source,  on  the  route 
towards  Bettsburg,  from  whence  it  de- 
scends to  the  Susquehannah,  and  passing 
that  river  near  Nineveh,  follows  up  the 
valley  of  Belden  Brook  to  its  source,  and 
then  taking  the  head  waters  of  Page 
Brook,  follows  that  down  the  Chenango 
to  Binghampton,  or  its  vicinity.     - 

An  examination  of  the  maps  and  pro- 
files will  show,  that  several  routes  have 
been  examined  between  the  Delaware  Ri- 
ver at  Deposit  and  the  Chenango  at  Bing- 
hampton, and  that  lines  were  run  on  the 
most  favorable  ground,  on  a  nearly  direct 
course  between  Deposit  and  Windsor  on 
the  Susquehannah,  and  between  Windsor 
and  Binghampton  from  the  Susquehannah 
to  the  Chenango. 

Both  these  summits,  however,  proved  to 
be  considerably  higher  than  those  on  the 
route  chosen;  and  they  cannot  be  over- 
come but  by  stationary  steam  power.  For 
a  more  particular  description  in  detail,  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  I  refer  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Seymour,  and  will  only 
add,  that  after  having  attentively  examined 
these  routes,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  northern-  route  by  Bettsburg  and  by 
Nineveh  and  Page  Brook,  pughi  to  be 
adopted.  That  route,  moreover,  will  pos- 
sess a  local  advantage  of  peculiar  value,  in 
the  facilities  it  will  give  to  various  branch 
Railroads  leading  into  the  populous  and 
wealthy  sections  of  the  State,  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Susquehannah,  the 
Unadilla  and  the  Onondaga  branch  of  the 
.Chenango,  and  thus  accommodating  the 
counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango,  and  Cort- 
land, and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

When  the  line  came  near  the  mouth  of 
Page  brook,  on  the  Chenango,  it  became  a 

Juration  to  determine  which  side  of  the 
Chenango  we  should  pass  down  to  near 
its  mouth.  A  desire  to  approach  near,  and 
even  pass  into,  the  growing  and  important 
village  of  Binghampton,  determined  me  to 
have  the  survey  made  on  the  east  side,  but 
ascertaining  that  the  Chenango  Canal  had 
not  then  been  finally  located,  I  directed  a 
survey  on  the  west  side  also,  a&d  to  pass 


the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Page's  brook. 
This  part  of  the  line  I  do  not  consider  as 
settled;  neither  can  it  be  finally  determined 
until  the  canal  is  nearly  completed ;  when 
that  shall  be  done,  we  can  see  if  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  carrying  our  railroad  on  the 
upper  side  at  a  reasonable  expense ;  and 
should  this  be  the  case,  a  preference  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  east  side  of  the  Chenan- 
go, so  as  to  approach  near  to  Binghamp- 
ton, and  pass  over  the  rivet  near  the  upper 
part  of  that  village. 

From  the  Chenango  river  the  route  in 
following  down  the  Susquehannah  valley 
for  about  40  miles,  passes  through  the 
flourishing  village  of  Owego,  where  it  will 
become  connected  with  the  steamboat  line 
now  in  preparation  for  navigating  the  Sus- 
quehannah, and  also  with  the  Owego  and 
Ithaca  Railroad,  which  will  connect  the 
main  line  with  the  important  and  fertile 
section  of  the  State  adjacent  to  the  Cayu- 
ga and  Seneca  Lakes.  After  descending 
for  40  miles  along  the  east  branch  of  the 
Susquehannah,  we  approach  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  north  of  Tioga  river,  (be- 
ing a  large  branch  of  the  Susquehannah) 
aid  pass  up  its  valley  by  Elmira,  Big 
Flatts,  and  Painted  Post,  to  the  forks  of  the  , 
Conhocton  and  the  Canisteo ;  and  then  fid- 
lowing  up  the  Canisteo  to  its  source,  we 
pass  Hornellsville,  Almond,  and  over  the 
summit  between  the  waters  falling  into 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  waters  of  the  • 
Genessee  river. 

Of  nearly  180  miles  on  the  route  be- 
tween the  point  where  we  leave  the  valley 
of  Page  brook  and  near  Almond,  the  grades 
are  all  extremely  easy  and  favorable,  or  can 
be  made  so. 

From  near  Almond,  in  going  on  west- 
ward, we  pass  the  dividing  ridge  where  for 
the  present  we  have  made  our  grade  line 
72  feet  per  mile,  but  which  can  be  some- ' 
whai  relieved;  and  passing  down  Dike  * 
creek,  we  fall  into  the  Valley  of  the  Gene* 
see  river,  and  run  down  that  a  few  miles 
and  then  up  the  Valley  of  Van  Campens 
brook,  through  the  villages  of  Friendship 
and  Cuba,  until  we  take  the  Valley  of  Oil 
creek,  then  down  that  to  its  junction -with 
Ischua  creek,  and  down  the  Valley  of  Olean 
creek  to  the  Allegany  river. 

Through  this  district  from  the  summit 
between  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah 
and  Genesee  and  the  waters  of  Genesee 
and  Allegany,  we  have  some  grades  which 
reach  60  feet  per  mile  as  the  line  is  now 
run,  but  it  is  believed  that  considerable  im- 
provement will  be  made  in  this  part  on  a 
revision  of  the  line. 

Having  reached  the  Valley  of  the  Alle- 
gany, we  pass  down  it  about  26  miles,  over 
excellent  ground,  generally,  to  the  Indian 
village,  near  the  Cold  Spring  creek.  There 
leaving  the  Allegany,  we  pass  up  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Cold  Spring  and  over  a  small 
swell  of  land,  and  descend  into  the  Valley 
of  the  Little  Conewango,  a  branch  of  the 
Large  Conewango ;  and  passing  down  that 
stream,  and  the  Large  Conewango,  passing 
the  village  of  Randolph,  in  Cattaraugus 
county,  and  the  villages  of  Waterboro'  and 
Kenedyville,  in  Chatauque  county,  follow- 
ing down  the  Valley  aC  the  Great  Cone- 
wango to  the  Casadaga  branch,  and  up 
that  to  its  junction  with  Chatauque  outlet, 
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we  then  follow  up  the  Casadaga  valley  to 
Bear  creek,  and  up  that  to  near  Bear  lake : 
here  we  arrive  at  the  dividing  point  totween 
the  waters  which  run  southerly  into  the 
Allegany  and  those  which  run  northerly 
into  Lake  Erie. 

At  this  point  we  are  only  about  five 
miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Lake  Erie  and 
740  feet  above  it ;  and  here  is  a  {dace  where 
we  find  ground  favorable  to  descend  by  cue 
plane  606  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  one 
and  a  half  miles ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
plane  we  find  ourselves'  nearly  equi-distant 
from  Dunkirk  and  Pdrtland. 

At  Dunkirk  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  have  expended  considerable  mo- 
ney in  the  construction  of  a  harbor,  and  are 
preparing  to  expend  more.  At  Portland 
there  has  been  no  money  expended,  except 
by  individuals.  The  Government  of  the 
United  State*  have  had  a  regular  survey 
and  estimate  of  cost  to  make  a  harbor.  I 
have  obtained  plans  of  each  of  these 
places,  and  return  copies  of  them  herewith. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  making  a  har- 
bor upon  the  plan  reported  by  Captain 
Maurice,  of  Portland,  would  be  forty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  maps  and  profiles 
returned,  that  a  route  was  surveyed  from 
Randolph,in  the  County  of  Cattaraugus,  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  Conewango  to  its 
source,  and  then  striking  off  towards  Dun- 
kirk. This  route  was  tried  in  order  to  find 
a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  to  Dun- 
kirk or  to  Fayette,  at  the  mouth  of  Silver 
creek.  This  latter  place  has  claims  for  its 
natural  advantages  for  a  harbor,  and  pro- 
bably will  receive  attention  at  some  fut&re 
day. 

In  running  the  line  to  the  head  of  the 
Conewango,  and  from  thence  beginning  to 
descend  the  declivity  toward  Lake  Erie,  I 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  ground  favorable 
for  descending  at  60  or  60  feet  per  mil^and 
reaching  Dunkirk  by  that  grade,  and  there- 
by doing  away  the  necessity  of  stationary 
steam  power  and  inclined  planes,  but  I  found 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  so  cut  by 
gulfs  and  intersected  by  ridges,  that  I  was 
defeated  in  my  project,  and  abandoned  it. 
The  plan  appears  to  me  to  deserve  further 
exploration  before  a  final  decision. 

I  had  also  lines  of  survey  rim  on  each 
side 'of  Chatauque  Lake,  and  thence  to 
Portland,  which  are  particularly  mentioned 
in  Mr.  EUet's  report  to  me :  but  I  have  not 
had  maps  and  profiles  of  them  made. 

In  selecting  the  Casadaga  route,  I  have 
considered  the  advantages  of  its  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  County  of  Cha- 
tauque, md  approaching  within  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  Jamestown,  at 
present  the  largest  of  all  t^e  towns  in  this 
valuable  county.  t|#  approximation  also 
to  the  harbors  of  Portland  and  Dunkirk, 
tends  to  entitle  it  to  a  preference,  While  the 
strong  probability  that  improvements  will 
soon  be  made  in  the  Alleghany  river  so  as 
to  render  it  at  all  times  navigable  for  steam 
boats,  and  the  fact  that  it  may  now  be  nav- 
igated during  a  considerable  period  in  the 
spring,  render  it  desirable  to  continue  the 
route  as  far  as  practicable  down  the  valley 
of  that  stream,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
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New  York  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
And  it  ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  construction  of  the  road  as  far  as  this 
point,  wiU  go  far  to  inauraats  continuation 
through  the  Western  States  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  in  which  event  that  great  west- 
ern branch  would  leave  the  main  line  near 
the  month  of  the  Casadaga  creek. 

The  above  are  the  general  outlines  of 
the  route,  but  for  more  minute  particulars, 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  my 
assistants  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Ellet, 
which  are  herewith  presented,  with  the  de- 
tails necessary. 

The  total  amount  of  linear  extent  from 
the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie  will  be  483 
miles,  whieh  distance  may  however  be 
shortened  from  10  to  16  miles  by  alterations 
in  the  route  which  may  be  found  desirable 
upon  a  further  survey.  The  curves  upon 
the  roads  are  generally  easy,  none  of  them 
having  less  than  500  feet  radius. 

The  graduation  of  the  road  has  been  es- 
timated throughout,  for  a  double  track  in- 
cluding embankments  in  all  cases  of  solid 
earth,  and  embracing  all  necessary  bridges 
viaducts  and  culverts,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  grubbing  and  fencing,  com- 
prehending in  fact  the  whole  cost  of  the 
road,  except  that  of  Superintending,  of  the 
damages  (if  any)  to  be  paid  for  the  land  to 
be  taken,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Fn^ii^si 
department. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Seymour 
the  expense  of  graduation,  thus  estimated, 
for  the  222  3-4  miles  between  the  Hudson 
river  and  Binghampton  will  amount  to 
$1,551,982,  being  $6,968  1  <M00  per  mile  ; 
and  according  jo  the  report  and  estimate  of 
Mr.  Ellet  the  expense  of  graduation  thus  es- 
timated for  the  remaining  260 1-4  miles,  will 
be$l,165,536tbeing  $447851-100  per  mile. 
Total  graduation  of  the  483  miles  $2,717,- 
518,  or  $5,626,  33-100  per  mile,  including 
teeing,  clearing  in  timber  land  100  feet  on 
each  side  (to  prevent  trees  falling  on  the 
road,)  and  also  all  bridges  over  rivers,  via- 
ducts, culverts,  road  crossings,  &c.  doc. 

•Cost  of  grading  as  above  $2,717,518 
add  10  per  cent,  for  contingen- 
cies. 271,751 


Such  as  No.  5,  will  cost  about  3400  dol- 
lars per  mile. 

Such  as  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  and  the 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Road,  cost  10  to 
13,000  dollars  per  mile. 

The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  cost  about 
960Q  dollars  per  mile,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed. 

These  are  all  for  a  single  track  with  one 
turn-out  or  sideling  to  each  mile. 

If  the  sum  of  $1,400  per  mile 
be  taken  it  amounts  to  1,649,900 

$4,631,469 
Add  for  Engineeiiflg,  fee.  3  per 
cent,  on  4,359.718.  130,791 


$2,989,269 

The  cutting  and  embankments  are  all 
25  feet  wide,  and  the  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments jare  one  and  a  half  base  to  one  per- 
pendicular. This  I  consider  as  a  perma- 
nent and  solid  form,  and  calculated  for  sta- 
bility. 

The  expense  of  superstructure  will  vary 
according  to  the  particular  plan  which  shall* 
be  adopted. 

I  have  caused .  cross  sections  of  several 
different  roads  now  competed  to  be  drawnrf 
and  have  also  drawn  some  which  I  think 
well  adapted  to  the  country  through  which 
the  road  will  pass,  for  400  miles,  if  a  wood 
and  iron  road  is  adopted — there  may  be 
Wn  marked  No.  5.  That  masked  No.  2, 
is  also  of  wood  and  iron,  and  is  the  com- 
mon road  as  how  built  between  Schenecta- 
dy and  Ballston,  and  such  as  will  be  built 
between  Schenectady  and  Utica. 

Such  a  Road  as  No.  2,-if  built  of  vellow 
pine  and  oak  or  chesnm,  will  cost  in  Orange 
|  or  Rockland  about  MtO  dollars  pec  mile* 


*       Total,  $4,769,960 

This  sum  will  grade  and  bridge  over  ri- 
vers the  whole  road  for  two  tracks,  and  pat 
down  one  track :  which  is  all  that  ought  to 
be  done,  until  the  road  is  travelled  nearly 
its  whole  length ;  and  this  also  includes  the 
inclined  plane  and  steam  power  to  operate 
upon  it,  and  also  a  long  and  expensive 
wharf  into  the  Hudson  River. 

These  estimates  are,  in  my  opinion,  li- 
beral, and  such  as  will  make  an  excellent 
road,  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  there 
are  many  places  where  a  great  reduction 
might  be  made  in  the  expense,  by  a  small 
alteration  of  the  grade.  There  are  also  very 
great  reductions  which  may  be  made  in  the 
out-lay  of  capital  in  the  construction  of  this 
road,  by  making  timber  work  in  many 
places  where  I  have  made  calculations  of 
earth  embankments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  final  loca- 
tion of  a  working  line  shaft  be  made,  the 
Engineer  would  be  able  to  make  small  vari- 
ations in  the  line  which  would  very  greatly 
reduce  the  expense.  I  make  ths«e  remarks 
to  shew  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  the  estimate  being  amply  sufficient  ior 
grading  the  road. 

The  bridges  oyer  the  large  rivers,  I  have 
also  estimated  higher  than  they  will  cost, 
if  only  built  without  regard  to  roofing  or 
otherwise  protecting  them  from  the  weath- 
er. 1  have  considered  and  planned  these 
bridges  to  be  only  16  to  18  feet  wide,  and  so 
formed  as  to  have  a  double  track  over  them, 
but  that  so  fixed  as  that  loaded  trains  of 
cars  cannot  pass  each  other  on  those  large 
bridges.  I  aid  not  think  so  much  weight, 
as  two  trains  of  loaded  cars  passing  differ- 
ent ways,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  on 
a  bridge  at  the  same  ume.  It  would  par- 
haps  bring  50  tons  or  more  on  it  at  the  sane 
moment,  which  is  improper,  unless  im  one 
Jong  extended  train. 

k  I  nave  also  estimated  one  turn-out  or  side- 
ling to  each  mile.  If  locomotive  power  is 
used  on  the  long  easy  grades  before  .men- 
tioned, these  turn-outs  ought  to  be  dispen- 
sed with,  and  only  placed  at  every  5  to  10 
miles,  as  they  are  found  extremely  trouble- 
some when  locomotive  power  is  used,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  and  inattention  in  leav- 
ing them  open,  when  they  ought  to  be  shut. 
I  find  that  on  Railroads  now  in  use,  the 
test  of  experience  has  shewn  it  necessary  to 
take  up  turn-outs  which  had  been  placed 
every  mile,  and  only  place  them  once  in  10 
miles,  and  that  at  the  water  stations  for  the 
locomotive,  and  in  this  case  the  man  who 
attends  the  water  stations  sees  to  the  turn- 
out being  in  its  place  whenever  the  cars  are 
coming  m  sight. 

In  making  the  estimate,.  I  have  put  down 
the  item  of  fencing  and  also  clearing  away 
the  timber  on  pnph  side  of  the  Railroad  for 
100  feet  wide,  to  prevent  trees  from  falling 
on  the  road.  These  items  are  of  that  kind 
[thai  in  many  instanoes  there| m*j be-aj. 
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save  sorhe  part  of  the  estimated  eost. 

I  have  said  that  water  stations,  where  lo- 
comotives aje  used,  are  generally  about  10 
miles  apart.  This  is  the  Hfese  on  some 
toads—on  others  these  stations  are  12  miles 
and  more  distant.  This  is  regulated  by  the 
capacity  of  the  water  cars  or  tanks  carried 
by  the  locomotive. 

The  country  through  4which  we  pass  is 
admis4(b)y  adapted  to  Turn  iS  water  conve- 
nient and  cheap,  as  the  springs  in  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  elevated  above  our  grade ; 
«o  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce some  acqueduct  logs,  and  bring  the 
water  to  tjie  proper  elevation  required. 

In  the  reports  of  nstlroads  4thich  have 
been  constructed  and  are  now  in  use,  the 
-heavy  items  for  pounded  stone,  which  has 
s  been  used  for  filling  up  trenches,  have  ad- 
ded very  greatly  to  the  expense.  Experi- 
ence has,  however,  satisfied  most  of  the 
practical  engineers,  that  the  road  does  not 
stand  as  well  when  laid  on  broken  stone, 
as  when  laid  on  plank  or  timber,  and  the 
estimates  have  been  made  on  the  latter 
plan. 

It  is  true  that  almost  every  where  along 
the  line  of  this  proposed  road,  there  is  small 
flat  stone  or  gravel  or  sand,  and  when  the 
plank  or  scantling  are  laid  in  trenches,  the 
•mall  flat  atone  may  be  thrown  in  and  ram- 
med down,  and  they  operate  as  drains  to  cast 
off  the  water  from  under  these  timbers  into 
4he  side  drains :  and  these  being  properly 
prepared  to  take  away  all  water  in  them, 
the  oed  of  the  road  is  kept  dry  and  solid 

Although  the  appearance  of  the  road  as 
located  is  circuitous.,  the  curves  have  all 
more  than  §00  feet  radius.  As  we  have 
run  the  lines,  and  probably  in  making  a 
final  line  of  location,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  shortest  or  boldest  curve  need  not  be 
less  thanrfOO  feet  radius.  These  are  easier 
curves  than  some  on  the  important  roads 
now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
not  consider  that  any  difficulties  wilt  arise 
in  locomotive  engines  turning  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Engineer  on  the  Eas- 
tern Division,  will  show  two  routes  from 
the  town  of  Liberty  in  the  county  of  Sulli- 
vaa  to  Shohocking  at  the  junction  of  the 
Popacton,  or  the  East  Branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware with  the  West  Branch  in  Delaware 
County. 

I  have  before  observed  that  the  route 
down  the  Callicoon  was  preferred,  because 
it  bad  less  difficulty  as  to  ascent — and  the 
Beaver  Kill  route  would  have  one  inclined 
plane  near  Youngfs  Gap.  This  route  by 
the  Beaver  Kill  is,  however,  nearly  9  miles 
shorter  than  the  Callicoon  route,  and  ad- 
mitting that  the  funnels  (which  are  repre* 
seated)  are  made  instead  of  going  round 
the  Bend  at  Hawk  and  Sprague  Mountains, 
then  the  distance  will  be  shortened  3  miles 
more  at  least,  making  Id  miles  shorter. 

But  still  it  appeared  on  a  comparison, 
that  the  saving,  in  ascent  and  descent, 
amounting  to  something  more  than  300 
feet,  the  easier  grading  on  the  Callicoon 
route,  and  the*  easier  curves  on  the  line  by 
the  Callicoon  and  Delaware  than  on  the 
Beaver}  Kill  route,  decided  my  mind  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Callicoon  route,  although  at  in- 
creased distance. 

The  law  under  which  this  survey  was 
made,  provides  that  it  shall  commence  at 
the  City  of  New  York  or  its  vicinity,  or  at 
such  point  as  is  most  eligible  and  conve- 
nient. ' 

The  point  on  the  Hudson  River  where 
the  road  would  strike,  it  being  still  subject 
to  further  revision,  and  knowing  that  no 
great  difficulties  could  arise  in  locating  the 


road  through  the  county  of  Westchester, 
the  want  ot  time  and  means  prevented  my 
effecting  this  survey.  Considerations  of 
policy  would  require  this  piece  to  be  de- 
layed: until  the  other  parts  shall  be  in  great 
forwardness,  and  then  it  will  be  made 
without  doubt.  AH  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  by 

B&jNiMiH  Weight, 

Cwtt  Engineer. 
January,  1835. 

[From  the  Bahimoie  Patriot  ] 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 
CONVENTION. 
The  Committee  of  Internal  Improvements  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention,  and 
instructed  to  report  spoil  the  present  state  of  the 
public  works,  instituted  by  the  people  of  Bald, 
more,  and  particularly  to  Diamine  aai  report  upon 
the  propriety  of  recommending  a  town  meeting 
to  take  into  consideration  certain  proceedings  of 
the  citizens  of  Cumberland,  in  relation  to  a  pro. 
posed  Contention,  beg  leave  to 

export: 

That  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  under  part  of 
the  first  resolution,  little  else  will  be  required 
than  a  reference  to  the  reports  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  the 
public  works  committed  to  the  care  of  Incorpo- 
rated Companies.  Thl.se  reports  having  been 
published  and  diffused  over  the  community  in 
every  form,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  members 
of  this  Convention  and  to  the  citizens  generally. 
It  is  therefore  rather  for  the  purpose  of  presen- 
ting a  connected  view  of  the  subject  of  Internal 
Improvements,  than  of  entering  into  any  details 
of  the  actual  operations  upon  the  public  works, 
that  the  committee  now  propose  to  submit  a  brief 
retrospect  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
system— of  the  causes  which  have  impeded  its 
advancer—of  its  present  actual  condition — and  of 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  adepted  to  insure 
its  successful  consummation. 

In  the  year  1887  an  immense  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore  was  held  at  the  Exchange, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
might  be  found  advisable  to  revive  the  city  from 
the  depressed  condition  to  which  it  had  fallen. 
The  wise  and  experienced  men  who  conducted 
that  meeting,  had  seen  for  several  years  pretftd. 
ing  that  our  city  was  gradually  declining — that 
our  foreign  commerce  was  becoming  more  and 
more  contracted,  and  our  domestic  prosperity 
keeping  pace  with  every  thing  else,  in  the  down, 
ward  course,  in  tracing  the  causes  which  vx. 
isted  at  home  to  produce  this  state  of  things,— 
such  as  the  late  war — its  heavy  national  debt,  and 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
which  reduced  the  currency,  from  greatly  upwards 
of  one  hundred  millions,  to  forty.five  millions  of 
dollars,  it  was  hoped  that  when  these  causes  bad 
expanded  themselves,  the  country  would  have 
passed  the  ordeal,  and  prosperity  would  once 
more  spread  over  the  land.  But  a  little  while 
however  soon  demonstrated  that  the  causes  of 
this  national  depression  lay  much  broader  and 
deeper,  and  would  demand  an  essential  change, 
in  our  national  habits,  pursuits,  and  policy.  The 
universal  peace  in  Europe  had  left  the  world  at 
rest,  which  it  could  rcarcely  be  said  to  have  en. 
joyed  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
Nations  which  during  that  long  period  had  been 
engaged  in  desolating  wars  and  bloody  revolu- 

Itions,  were  once  -more  thrown  back  npon  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth — the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  improvement  of 
their  social  condition.  The  United  States,  which 
during  that  period  might  be  said  to  have  come 
into  existence  as  a  nation,  and  who  had  profited 
by  her  neutrality,  to  push  her  commerce  into 
every  part  of  the  world,  could  not  but  feel  the 
effect*  of  the  great  moral  and  political  revolutions 
which  had  just  occurred  ,*  but  still  the  conviction 
that  an  essential  and  radical  change  in  our  position 
to  the  rest  of  the  -world  had  taken  place,  was 
slowly  and  reluctantly  adopted.  Commerce  was 
st«U  pursued  with  characteristic  enterprise,  and 


years  of  disaster  sad 

drive  them  from  the  ocean.  The  habits  and 
pursuits  of  a  people  are  at  all  times  difficult  of 
reform  or  change,  and  with  us  it  was  pacufiarjy 
the  cassv  for  ours  had  grown  with  oar  growthaad 
strengthened  with  our  strength ;  we  knew  no 
other,  and  to  change  or  abandon  them  was  like 
changing  our  nature.  Nothing  but  the  convic- 
victions  of  experience  could  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  such  a  people,  and  it  required  years  to 
demonstrate  that  the  true  policy  of  this  nation 
consisted  in  turning  its  capital  and  enterprise 
to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  resources,  to  int. 
rave  and  facilitate  domestic  intercourse  by 
nbads  and  Canals,  to  connect  the  interior  step 
wkh  the  Atlantic — to  improve  the  navigation  of 
our  great  rivers— to  open  the  mines  of  wealth, 
which  a*  bountiful  Providence  had  placed  within 
our  reach, — to  supply  our  own  wants  by  the  en- 
eouragement  of  manufactures — to  foster  the  arts 
and  sciences— and  by  all  those  means  to  build 
up  a  great  empire,  whose  commerce  would  equal 
the  world  and  whose  independence  and  prosperity 
would  be  permanent  and  enduring. 

It  was  with  such  views,  and  under  such  convic- 
tions, that  the  people  of  Baltimore,  m  1897,  em- 
barked in  what  has  since  been  called  the  system 
of  Internal  Improvement,  and  recommended  the 
immediate  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Ohio 
river.  The  necessary  legislative  enactments 
were  soon  obtained  from  this  and  the  adjacent 
states,  the  various  routes  surveyed,  and  after 
careful  deliberations,  a  selection  was  mads,  and] 
the  work  commenced. 

TttX  0REAT  OBJECT  OF  THIS  W0EK,  WAS  TO  FOXJf  A 

direct  coirifxcnoTr  or  the  waters  or  the  Ohio  and 
the  CbbsaJeakx,  by  a  mode  of  communication 
then  entirely  novel  in  this  country,  bat  which  in- 
formation from  abroad  in  regard  to  such  world, 
satisfied  us  were  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  im- 
provements of  our  own  country,  and  which  our 
own  experience  since  has  confirmed* 

In  regard  to  (the  progress  of  the  Work,  the 
Committee  refer  to  the  annual  reports  which**** 
been  made  by  the  Directors  to  the  Stockholders  $ 
and  the  committee  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that 
when  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise  is  considered ; 
the  novelty  of  its  character,  which  denied  the 
lights  of  experience ;  the  appalling  diffieafeias 
which  presented  themselves  at  every  step  of  Us 
progress ;  and  compare  them  with  the  unshaken 
firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, it  is  but  common  justice  to  accord  to 
them  the  highest  praise  for  their  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  and  their  zeal  in  the  advancement 
of  tJw  public  interest.  It  is  seldom  indeed  there  • 
will  De  found  combined  more  individual  worth, 
and  moral  and  personal  influence,  than  is  united 
in  those ^to  whom  this  great  work  has  been  en- 
trusted. ** 

It  appears  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Directors  for  1833,  that  a  controversy  which  had 
existed  between  the  railroad  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  in  respect  to  the  right 
of  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  had  re. 
suited  [in  a  'compromise,  by  which  the  rsfiroad 
company  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  contimi- 
ing  the  railroad  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  at  which  point  the  extension  of  the 
railroad  is  by  the  same  compact  to  terminate, 
until  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  shstt  have 
been  completed  to  the  town  of  Cumberland  m 
this  state.        « 

The  annual  report  from  the  railroad  company 
to  the  Stockholders  states,  that  the  road  from  tha 
Point  of  Rocks  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  nearly  dona, 
and  "  it  is  expected  will  be  finished  soon  enough 
to  enable  cars  to  pass  the  entire  distance  from 
Baltimore  to  Harper's  Ferry,  eighty-two  miles  in 
all,  the  coming  November." 

The  report  at  p.  13  proceeds  as  follows : 
«•  At  a  time  when  the  road  approaches  so  near 
to  that  point,  which  as.  has  latterly  been  general.  • 
ly  understood,  must  limit  its  extension  4or  tha 
present,  and  where  it  unites  with  the  Winches- 
ter and  Potomac  Railroad,  it  is  perhaps  expected 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  should  express  their 
opinions  as  to  its  further  progress. 

This  seems  more  particularly  to  be  called  Jor, 
while  the  mind  of  this  community  is  so  feelingly 
aHve  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  successfully 
made  by  a  rival  city,  to  draw  from  its  mora  ap- 
propriate channel  the  rich  commerce  of  tfct 


ADVOCATE}  OF  IN TCOUtAIi  WRpVfiMKKTS 


western  valleys.    The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail. 
read,  indeed,  resulted  from  the  public  opinion, 
jHnch  in  1828-7  declared  the  necessity  of  an  ef- 
fort  on  the  part  of  die  city  of  Baltimore  to  main, 
ttln  possession  of  a  trade  heretofore  enjoyed,  es- 
sential to  her  prosperity,  and  threatened  by  the 
enterpriain*  public  spirit  of  the  neighboring  states. 
Those  to  Whom  the  great  enterprise  of  a  railroad 
cbpnmnmcstton  with  the  weet  was  intrusted,  were 
furbished  by  their  constituents  with  the  splendid, 
but  vague  idea  only,  of  a  bird's  flight  line  to  the 
Ohio  river.    The  subject  was  a  new  one  in  the 
United  States,  and,  indeed,  almost  new  in  Eng- 
land:  and  although  the  best  talent  within  the 
reach  of  the  Company  was  obtained,  every  step 
taken  for  several  years  after  the  commencement 
of  operations  was  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.    In  looking  back  now  with  the  expe- 
rience that  has  been  acquired,  it  is  easy  to  see 
wjiere  money  might  have  been  saved,  and  how 
more  work  could  have  been  done  in  the  same 
time ;  and  were  the  road  to  be  commenced  to-day, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  could  be  more  eco- 
nomically constructed.  At  the  time,  too,  that  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  projected,  the 
great  avenue  to  the  west,  the  river  Potomac,  was 
apparently  open  to  the  company,  and  the  use  of  it 
for  jdie  construction  of  the  road  was  contemplated, 
after  the  report  of  the  first  reconnoissance  of  the 
engineers  was  received.    This  avenue,  however, 
was  [closed  by  judicial  decision;  and  it  was  by 
agreement  and  purchase  only  that  the  company 
have  been  able  to  advance  as  far  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Shenandoah.    As  one  of  the  considerations 
of  this  agreement,  the  railroad  company  was 
obliged  to  stipulate,  that  it  would  not  attempt  to 
attend  ike  bonks  of  the  Potomac  beyond  Harper's 
Ferry,  until  the  canal  should  be  finished  to  Gum. 
bertsnd,  provided  this  were  done  within  the  time 
alfowed  by  the  present  charter  of  the  oanal  com. 
piny »  *o  that,  although  the  route  to  the  west,  by 
tfei  valley  of  Virginia,  is  still  open,  yet  further  pro. 
gflptt  up  thePotomac  is  for  the  present  not  to  be 
expected ;  and  the  immediate  design  of  the  pro. 
prtetersof  the  read  it  necessarily  postponed  in 
i&  aeoompJMmient.    Under  these  circumstances, 
if  may  well  be  asked,  what  are  the  views  of  the 
Btfardf  with  regard  to  that  coramunieation  with 
the  west  whioh  the  company  was  created  to  effect. 
tl  has  already  been  remarked,  as  well  in  this 
asfe  the  7th  annual  report,  that  there  was  every 
ronton  to  believe  that  a  communication  with  the 
weet  might  be  effected  by  means  of  the  valley  of 
Virgmia,  and  that  at  toon  as  the  Winchester  and 
Potomac  Railroad  should  be  finished  to  Winches. 
tef|  a  great  portion  ef  western  travel  and  trans. 
ntotstkn  would  seek  the  Ohio  river  by  that  route, 
and  that  perhaps,  uldmatelv,  a  railroad  from  Wm- 
efaeitet  te  Staunton,  and  from  Staunton  through 
Jennings'  Gap,  would  complete  the  entire  railway 
oniniunioatloa* 


In  anticipating  the  adoption  of  this,  however, 
nil  efcrsetfcable  mode  of  establishing  the  desired 
edteeetfou  with  the  western  wetert,  the  Board 
have  never  lost  sight  of  the  original  route  by  the 
Petentec,  and  they  still  firmly  believe,  that  this 
wif,  due  day,  and  that  not  a  very  remote  one,  be 
sJefttnpttsned. 

I&tne  opinion  ef  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
intowdtate  interest  of  the  stockholders,  as  well 
as'  6f  the'jsity  of  Baltimore,  and  the  State,  of 
Wni^h  ^aramore  is  the  heart  and  the  emporium, 
-~^-lU*  in  the  completion  of  the  Cheeapeake  and 
tHanai  to  Cumberland;  both  in  reference  to 
reement  of  compromise  already  alluded  to, 
forming  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
"ication,  and  furnishing  a  means  of  con. 
from  the  coal  mines  to  tide,  or  to  the 
with  the  railroad  at  Harper's  Ferry.  For 
toejsifcti,  therefore,  the  Board  would  not  think, 
lit  they  mid  it  in  their  power,  of  making  the 
froajl  parallel  with  the  canal ;  but,  taking  up 
theymte  where  the  canal  terminates,  at  Cumber. 
1  nrould  nhsh  St  across  the  mountains,  upon 
ice  originljllv,  intended  for  it,  and  to  the 
jf  fts  briguw  destination.  The  Chesapeake 
\io  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail, 
^^^asing  to  b%x  as  tW  were  for  many  years, 
htfgwn, opponents,  would  then  be  united  in  in. 
evervpamcnlajf,  and  would  jointly  afford 
Tn__red  communication.  If,  at  any  future 
4iy,.!&e  ttate  of  the  trade  should  require  it,  and 
the  income  of  the  road  should  justify  it,  freed 


]  from  the  condition  that  now  fixes  Harper's  Ferry 
as  the  western  limit  on  the  Potomac,  the  road 
might  be  brought  down  the  River,  and  the  con. 
tinuous  railroad  communication,  as  first  designed, 
be  finally  accomplished. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  design  thus  marked 
out,  the  parties  most  deeply  interested  are  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  the  City  of  Baltimore ; 
add  it  is  to  the  public  Spirit  and  liberality  of  these, 
that  the  Board  confidently  look  for  the  means 
to  prosecute  it  successfully.*9 

From  the  view  which  is  here  presented,  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  communication  with 
the  west  is  postponed  to  a  period  necessarily 
indefinite ;  tho'  the  Directors  indulge  the  hope 
that  at  some  future  day  it  will  be  resumed  and  ac- 
complished upon  the  plan  originally  projected. 
For  the  present,  however,  it  is  true  policy  and 
common  sense  to  consider  the  projected  railroad 
to  the  west  as  terminated  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  the  company  have  neither  the  moral  nor 
physical  power  to  go  beyond  that  point,  by  reason 
of  judicial  decisions,  and  their  own  compact  with 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  becomes  an  energetic 
people,  instead  of  indulging  in  vain  regrets  over 
their  disappointment,  to  look  forward  and  prompt, 
ly  adopt  such  measures  as  the  existing  state  of 
things  call  for. 

The  Directors  of  the  Railroad  Company  have 
freely  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  imme. 
diate  interest  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
State  now  lies  nr  thx  ookflstiox  op  rat  Ckbsa. 
feaxe  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cttmbsslajtd.  This 
proposition,  after  all  that  has  passed,  and  com. 
ing  from  the  source  it  does,  is  calculated  to  excite 
surprize,  when  thus  broadly  presented.  But  this 
ought  not  to  deter  us  from  giving  it  proper  con. 
sideration,  and  weighing  it  with  candor  and 
liberality. 

The  question  would  be  perhaps  more  simple  if 
it  were  presented  not  as  an  alternative  proposi- 
tion to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  but  rather  as  a 
matter  about,  which  there  is  no  choice.  The 
people  of  Baltimore  have  expended  about  three 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  effort  to  make  a  rail, 
road  communication  with  the  west,  and  bavins; 
arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry,  are  impeded  In  their 
progress  by  another  company,  who  are  decided  to 
possess  the  exclusive  right  of  way  from  that 
point.  To  aid  this  company,  therefore,  in  the 
extension  of  their  work,  seems  no  less  the  die 
tate  of  policy  than  of  necessity,  as  otherwise  the 
vast  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  construe 
turn  of  the  railroad  to  that  point  would  be  com. 
ptfjatively  of  little  value.  The  competion  of  the 
canal  to  Cumberland,  independently  of  the  benefit 
to  the  railroad,  would  bring  a  vast  trade  within 
reach  of  Baltimore  enterprise,  besides  affording 
great  facilities  and  convenience  to  that  which  we 
already  enjoy  from  the  south  and  western  conn- 
try.  Indeed,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  im- 
portance of  a  communication  with  the  coal  region 
of  Alleghany  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  and  to  call  for  such  aid 
as  it  may  bs  in  our  power  to  afford. 

The  Committee  having  thus  briefly  expressed 
their  opinions  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  would 
recall  their  own  and  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  great  and  important  object  of  a  com- 
munication with  the  western  waters.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Internal  Improve, 
ment,  this  was  the  ultimate  object  to  which  the 
efforts  of  all  the  States  and  companies  was 
directed.  New. York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  engaged  in  the 
enterprise — opinions  were  divided  not  only  as  to 
the  best  route,  but  also  the  best  mode  which 
should  be  adopted.  Some  advocated  the  valley 
of  the  Potomac,  whilst  others  preferred  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  zealous  advocates  of 
railroads  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  else,  whilst 
the  steady  supporters  of  canals  as  tenaciously 
adhered  to  their  system.  In  the  mean  time  the 
various  works  which  had  been  projected  were 
pushed  forward  with  all  the  efforts  which  power 
and  interest  could  exert,  stimulated  to  an  increas- 
ed action  by  (he  seal  of  rivalry,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  triumph.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
completed  a  canal  communication  from  Columbia 
to  Pittsburg,'  and  by  means  of  a  railroad,  the 
communication  io  now  evened  on  the  whole  Uns 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pttteburg.    New.  York, 


also,  by  means  of  her  canal  and  the  Ohio  „ 

now  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  direct  commoniestioaa 
with  the  western  waters,  and  these  two  great 
cities  are  now  engaged  in  a  successful  oompftiU 
non  for  the  trade  of  the  western  country.  The) 
works  which  have  been  projected  in  Baltimore) 
and  the  District  to  engage  in  the  contest  for  thin 
trade  have,  after  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years), 
reached  about  one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  the> 
western  waters.  The  railroad  has  terminated  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  mjiUm 
from  Baltimore,  whilst  the  canal  has  advanced 
altogether  a  distance  of  104  miles  from  tide.  The 
total  expenditure  on  these  works  is  about  .eight 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Committee  look  to  the  extension  of  the, 
canal  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alleghany  as  a 
work  of  great  importance,  and  entitled  to  receive 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  the  western  States.  We  must 
turn  in  another  direction  to  find  a  mode  of  com- 
munication with  the  west— easier,  more  expedi- 
tious, and  at  less  cost. 

If  we  have  to  wait  for  the  completion  of  these 
great  works  to  enter  into  a  competition  for  the 
trade  of  the  west,  we  should  find  it  firmly  fixed 
at  New. York  and  Philadelphia,  and  our  efforts  to 
withdraw  it  would  be  in  vain.  Competition  wouJ4 
be  too  late  to  rescue  from  these  powerful  cities  *> 
trade  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  years,  if  we 
expect  to  participate  in  it  we  must  be  early  in  the 
field ;  the  delay  which  has  already  occurred  will 
render  the  competition  more  equal  on  the  part  of 
our  eastern  neighbors.  It  is  true  the  natural  ad, 
vantages  of  our  position  are  great,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  very  system  of  roads  and 
canals  has  the  direct  effect  of  reducing  the  im* 
portance  of  distances,  and  will  bring  all  the  At- 
lantic cities  upon  a  much  closer  equality  in  re- 
ference to  the  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
western  country — and  the  vast  capital  of  these, 
great  cities,  combined  with  the  increased  facility 
and  diminished  expense  of  transportation,  gives 
them  advantages  that  will  call  for  all  our  energies 
to  preserve  a  trade  which  has  been  the  source  of 
our  rapid  advance,  and  which  is  now  more  than 
ever  essential  to  our  permanent  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

The  Committee  believe  that  this  important  ob- 
ject may  be  effected,  by  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Pennsylvania  works. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  as  before  remarked, 
has  already  opened  a  canal  along  the  valley  of 
theSusquehanns,  (and  crossing  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghany  by  a  railroad,)  thence  to  Pittsburg ;  to 
form  a  connection  with  this  route  has  long  been  a 
favorite  object  with  some  of  the  citizens  of  Bal. 
timore,  who  anticipated  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  during 
the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland! 
which  incorporated  the  Ohio  Railroad  and  Cansj 
Companies,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Suseutv 
hanna  Railroad  Company  to  extend  a  railroad  to 
the  nearest  and  most  practicable  point  upon  that 
river.  a  The  stock  of  this  company  was  promptly 
subscribed  for,  and  its  operations  were  com." 
menced  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  liberal  poli- 
cy of  the  state  of  Maryland  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  improvements  through  her .  territory,; . 
would  be  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  and  a  char/ 
ter  granted  to  the  Maryland  company,    lu  this!, 
reasonable  expectation  the  advocates  of  that  work* 
were  disappointed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  see.  1 
sion  of  the  Legislature  of  that  state,  that  a  lair 
was  passed  which  opened  the  way  for  the  pro*' 
posed  improvement;  by  that  act  a  railroad  is  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  from  the  Msryland  line . 
to  the  borough  of  York,  from  which  point  there  k 
is  a  canal  now  in  operation  which  communicates., 
with  the  river  Susquehanna, — from  the  present" 
termination  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  to  the  town  of  York,  the  distance  bV 
any  of  the  routes  selected  for  its  extension  wiu 
not  exceed  sixty  miles,  and  will  probably  fell 
short  of  mat  number.    The  cost  of  the  work  as 
estimated  by  able  engineers,  will  be  less  than  V 
million  of  dollars,  and  it  could  be  completed 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  its  com- ' 
menoement  ' 

The  completion  of  this  work  would  effect  the 
double  object  of  securing  the  Susquehanna  trade 
to  this  city,  and  of  effecting  a  direct  conamunicju 
tion  with  the  western  waters  by  mesne  of  tbej 
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Pennsylvania  Canal,  la  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  at  the  leaat  expenae  to  ourselves. 

The  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
which  includes  a  thousand  miles  of  natural  navi- 
gation, fthe  greater  part  of  which  is  now  improved 
by  canals,  and  which  comprises  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  World,)  is  of  vast  importance  to 
this  city ;  it  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  profit  to 
our  enterprising  traders,  and  has  heretofore 
amounted  annually  to  millions  of  dollars.  But  it  has 
diminished — is  diminishing,  and  will  be  entirely 
lost,  unless  some  effort  be  made  to  secure  it.  In 
this  point  of  view  alone,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex., 
tension  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  would  be  an 
object  worthy  of  the  especial  consideration  of  this 
convention,  but  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  it  opens  the  most  direct  and  immediate 
communication  with  the  western  waters,  it  may 
fairly  present  itself  for  patronage  and  protection. 
The  committee  will  avail  themselves  of  another 
occasion  to  present  to  the  convention,  a  view  of 
the  trade  of  the  valleys  of  the "  Susquehanna  and 
its  vast  importance  to  this  city.  Its  magnitude  is 
not  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  its  value  is  only  begin- 
ning  to  be  felt  as  it  is  about  to  be  lost. 

The  committee  have  thus  shown  in  the  plainest 
way  in  which  they  could  find  language  to  express 
themselves,  the  present  state  and  condition  of 
our  plans  of  internal  improvements,  and  the  cau. 
ses  which  have  impeded  their  progress  up  to  this 
time* 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  committee  have 
arrived,  after  the  best  consideration  they  have 
been  able  to  give  the  matter,  is, 

First,  that  it  will  be  the  true  interest  and  policy 
of  the  people  of  Baltimore  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  to  Cumberland  ;  and 

Secondly,  that  it  is  the  true  interest  and  policy 
of  the  people  of  Baltimore -to  encourage  ane  pro. 
mote  the  completion  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad,  to  the  town  of  York,  and  the  river 
Susquehanna. 

The  next  and  most  important  matter  is  to  sug- 
gest the  means  by  which  these  great  works  are  to 
bo  accomplished. 

On  this  point,  the  committee  have  no  hesitation 
in  coming  directly  up  to  the  question,  and  giving 
their  decided  opinion,  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
in  no  other  way  than  by  meant  of  the  authority  of 
the  state,  ana  the  pledge  of  its  credit,  with  such 
aid  as  may  he  obtained  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  position  assumed  by  the  committee  in  the 
previous  part  of  this  report,  that  the  system  of 
internal  improvement  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
policy  of  the  nation,  growing  out  of  its  actual  con. 
dition,  be  a  correct  one,  it  follows  that  the  go- 
vernment is  bound  to  support  and  maint  tin  it  by 
all  the  means  in  its  power.  There  is  no  State  in 
the  Union  to  which  this  remark  will  apply  with 
greater  force  and  truth  than  to  Maryland  ;  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  Union,  with  the  finest  bay  in 
the  world  leading  to  her  emporium,  she  has  eve. 
ry  facility  of  commerce  and  intercourse — looking 
into  the  interior  from  Baltimore,  she  occupies  the 
nearest  position  upon  the  Atlantic  to  the  northern 
and  western  countries.  The  great  river  S usque. 
hanna  on  the  north,  and  Potomac  on  the  south, 
open  natural  channels  of  communication  with  the 
lake*  and  the  western  waters,  and  all  the  artifici- 
al improvements  of  roads  and  canals  over  this  im. 
mense  extent  of  country  do  but  come  in  aid  of 
what  nature  has  done  for  us.  Such  is  the  advan- 
tage of  our  natural  position,  that  we  have  but  to 
stretch  out  our  arms  to  the  Potomac  and  the 'Sus- 
quehanna, and  avail  of  the  trade  which  others  are 
seeking  to  draw  off  from  its  natural  outlet. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  it  is  true,  has  advanced 
a  liberal  hand  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
jqtfrridual  enterprize,  and  in  the  incipiency  of  the 
system,  it  was  perhaps  as  much  as  might  have 
bean  expected.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
a  solder  and  more  decided  course  must  be  adopted 
by  the  State,  or  the  public  works  will  fail  altoge- 
ther. Individual  means  and  credit  are  exhausted, 
and  it  would  be  a  vain  deception  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it.  Tn  making  an  appeal  to  the  State  for 
aid,  no  people  can  do  it  with  more  confidence  than 
the  people  of  Maryland.  It  may  be  fairly  esti. 
mated  that  eight  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex* 
ffeded  in  the  various  werka  of  interns!  improve. 


ment ;  of  this  sum  the  State  holda  $500,000  in 
the  Ohio  Railroad  ;  9500,000  in  the  Ohio  Canal 
Company  ;  $100,000  in  the  Susquehanna;  $500,- 
000  in  the  Washington  Railroad ;  which,  with 
some  other  contributions  to  public  works,  may 
make  the  State's  subscription  to  public  works 
amount  altogether  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  How 
different  has  been  die  policy  of  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  ?  There  the  States  upon  their 
own  credit  have  undertaken  all  their  public 
works — and  what  has  been  the  consequence? 
New- York  has  an  intercourse  with  the  lakes  and 
the  western  country — Pennsylvania  has  converted 
every  stream  in  her  vast  territory  into  a  feoder  for 
a  canal,  and  is  the  first  to  pass  the  Alleghany 
mountains — Ohio  has  constructed  a  canal  through 
the  State  to  a  port  upon  Lake  Erie,  whence  she 
finds  an  easy  way  to  New- York.  Other  States 
have  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  their  people 
are  deriving  the  benefit  from  it.  It  is  time  the 
State  of  Maryland  should  take  the  lead  of  her 
people  in  this  great  effort  to  sustain  their  vital  and 
important  interests,  and  her  own  standing  in  this 
great  confederacy. 

The  committee  cannot  permit  this  occasion  to 
paas  without  exhorting  the  Convention  to  a  steady 
perseverance  in  the  objects  which  have  brought 
them  together.  They  cannot  fail  of  success ; 
there  is  too  much  spirit  and  enterprize,  too  much 
wealth,  and  too  much  pride,  in  the  people  of  Bal- 
timore, to  permit  it  to  sink  below  its  natural  posi- 
tion. It  needs  only  that  we  should  give  a  concen- 
trated expression  to  public  opinion  to  produce  a 
combination  of  action,  and  effect  all  that  we  de- 
sire. The  public  works  must  and  will  be  com. 
pleted,  and  no  power  upon  earth  can  prevent  it. 
Let  us  act  under  these  impressions,  and  with  this 
conviction,  and  Baltimore  will  soon  resume  her 
position  amongst  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  Committee,  in  obedience  to  the  requisition 
of  (he  Convention,  have  had  under  consideration 
the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  Cumberland, 
in  relation  to  a  proposed  Convention,  to  be  held 
in  this  city,  on  the  eighth  of  December  next, — 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks  : 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Improvement,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  Resolution  requiring 
them  "  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  recom- 
mending to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  assemble 
in  Town  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  in  Alleghany  Coun- 
ty, in  relation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal," 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  report — that  while  the 
field  of  labor  entrusted  to  their  particular  care  is 
extensive,  and  necessarily  requires  arduous  and 
close  investigation,  they  feel  that  their  labor  ts 
very  much  lightened,  and  the  extension  of  thlir 
investigation  much  contracted,  in  consequence  of 
the  specific  nature  ot  the  resolution  under  which 
they  are  called  to  act.  The  inquiries  which  nat- 
urally present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  your 
Committee,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  res. 
olution,  are  first,  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal ;  and  second,  the  re- 
lations which  the  City  of  Baltimore  bears  to  it. 

The  Convention  is  no  doubt  aware  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  subjects  which  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Father  of  hit*  Country,  was  the 
completion* of  an  eaay,  safe,  and  speedy  commu- 
nication between  the  Eastern  and  Western  por. 
tions  of  our  land;  justly  believing  that  if  such  an 
object  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  tend  great- 
ly to  prevent  that  alienation  of  affection  among 
our  citizens,  which  might  grow  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  widely  separated  by  the 
great  natural  barriers  which  would  exist  be 
tween  them — and  a*  the  eame  time,  by  an  in- 
terchange of  commercial  intercourse,  create 
those  sympathies  which  would  naturally  bind 
them  to  eaeh  other  by  a  common  interest ;  with 
these  views  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Val  • 
ley  of  the  Potomac,  as  being  a  route  which 
seemed  to  present  greater  facilities  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  desirable  an  object  than  any 
other.  The  first  efforts  made  for  this  purpose 
were  to  incorporate  a  Company,  who  endeavored 
to  improve  the  bed  of  the  river  so  as  to  render  it 
navigable  as  far  aa  possible  above  tide  water, 
without  incurring  the*expenae  and  labor  of  exca- 
vating a  Canal — and  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended,  but  without  producing  any  important 
effect.  In  the  year  1834,  a  Company  was  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Canal  along 


the  banks  of  the  river,  from  Washington  City  to 
the  Ohio  River,  having  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges appertaining  to  the  former  Company— and 
in  the  year  1828,  the  first  earth  was  removed,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  important  undertaking. 
Since  that  period,  it  has  been  gradually  progres- 
sing, aided  by  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Sate  ot  Maryland,  and 
its  present  terminus  is  found  8  miles  above  the 
town  of  Williamsport,  and  108  miles  from  Wash* 
ington  City.  The  work  itself,  so  far  as  it  has. 
been  completed,  is  of  the  most  magnificent  char- 
acter, and  well  calculated  for  the  important  pur. 
poses  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve.  It  is  50 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  being  considerably 
larger  than  any  similar  work  in  this  country  and 
when  completed,  will  be  capable  of  receiving  and 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  incalculable  wealth 
of  the  interior,  with  more  facility  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  similar  work  in  the  country.  It 
will  be  one  of  those  arteries  which  by  the  action 
and  re-action  of  commercial  facilities,  rendered 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  will  tend  to  bind  our 
citizens  more  closely  together,  and  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace  to  the  most  dis- 
tant portions  of  our  land.  But  it  would  appear  to 
be  useless  to  detain  this  Convention  and  to  occu- 
py its  time  in  enlarging  upon  the  object  of  this 
work.  So  national  is  its  character,  and  so  palpa- 
ble its  object,  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
the  wayfairing  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 
therein." 

Your  Committee  now  approach  a  more  impor- 
tant consideration,  viz. :  the  relation  which  the 
City  of  Baltimore  sustains  to  this  important  work ; 
and  in  doing  so,  k  is  natural  to  inquire  what  are 
the  facilities  which  she  enjoys  in  comparison  with 
her  eastern  neighbors,  the  cities  of  Philadelphia 
and  New. York,  as  regards  a  communication  with 
the  West.    As  respects  local  situations  we  see 
she  has  decidedly  the  advantage.    The  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
is  about  340  miles  j  while  from  Philadelphia  it  it 
300,  and  from  New- York,  perhaps,  not  less  than 
500  miles.    But  the  advantageous  position  of 
Baltimore,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  will  be 
more  readily  seen,  when  we  consider  the  relative 
price  of  transportation,  by  wagons,  between  it 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
For  many  years  the  difference  in  favor  of  Balti 
more  waa  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dred pounds — and  while  she  waa  enabled  to  pre- 
sent  a  market  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  such' 
goods  as  would  not  bear  any  accumulation  of 
charge  for  transportation,  such  as  groceries,  do- 
mestic goods,  hardware,  d&c.  ahe  even  caused 
her  eastern  neighbors  to  become  tributary  to  her . 
prospects  and  to  acknowledge  her  superior  posi* 
tion,  in  regard  to  the  great  West,  by  becoming 
the  place  of  transit  for  the  goods  purchased  there* 
Under  these  happy  circumstances  she  was  rapid- 
ly growing  into  importance,  until  the  successful 
application  of  steam  in  the  navigation  of  the  West- 
ern waters  gave  the  first  severe  blow  to  her  pros- 
perity, and  transferred  to  the  city  of  New -Or- 
leans much  of  that  trade,  which,  until  then,  be- 
longed to  her.    But  this  event  only  affected  her 
in  common  with  the  cities  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, and  left  her  with  all  her  natural  advanta- , 
ges  still  unimpaired — and  had  nothing  occurred 
to  counteract  these  advantages,  she  might,  not- 
withstanding, have  gone  on  a  career  of  substan- 
tial and  unfailing  prosperity.    But  unfortunately 
for  her  prospects,  this  change  has  occurred,  and 
unless  she  can  find  a  remedy,  she  must  see  the 
fountains  of  her  prosperity,  one  by  one,  dried  up, 
and  eventually  become  an  object  of  loneliness  and 
desolation  to  the  passing  traveller,  as  he  contem- 
plates the  remains  of  her  former  glory.    The 
State  ot  New. York,  under  the  auspices  and  en- 
ergies of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  minds  of  which 
our  country  could  ever  boast,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  magnificent  plan  of  uniting  the  waters 
of  her  own  Hudson  with  those  of  the  fsr  distant 
Western  Lakes,  and  aa  a  result,  her  emporium  is 
now  deriving  the  rich  returns  of  so  noble  and  en. 
lightened  an  enterprise.    In  consequence  of  these 
spirited  and  successful  efforts,  the  young,  though 
vigorous  State  of  Ohio,  finding  her  interests  so 
deeply  involved,  undertook  to  accomplish  a  aimi. , 
lar  work  from  Lake  Erie  to  her  Southern  Bound, 
ary,  on  the  Ohio  River,  thus  affording  a  continu. 
out  Canal,  Lake,  and  River  navigation,  from  the 
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Ohio  River  to  the  City  of  New-York,  a  distance 
of  more  than  1000  miles,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  these  stupendous  efforts,  your  Committee 
would  state  the  singular  fact  that  goods  may  be 
delivered  at  Portsmouth,  at  the  Southern  termi- 
nus of  the  Ohio  Canal,  from  the  City  of  New. 
York,  more  than  1000  miles,  at  a  less  rate  of 
transportation  than  would  be  required  from  Balti- 
more to  Wheeling,  a  distance  ofonly  290  miles, 
even  at  the  lowest  prices  at  which  our  carriers 
can  live  and  sustain  their  wagons  and  teams. 

The  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  finding  her- 
self likely  to  be  outstripped  by  her  northern  neigh* 
bor,  in  the  race  for  the  golden  prize,  devised 
and  executed  a  system  of  Canal  and  Railroad 
transportation  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 
By  this  means,  goods  may  now  be  transported 
from  the  former  city  to  the  latter  in  the  short  time 
of  about  10  days,  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $1,25  per 
hundred  pounds ;  so  that  her  commercial  empo- 
rium has  not  only  regained  all  she  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  completion  of  the  New  York 
end  Ohio  Canals,  but  is  continually  experiencing 
an  accession  of'  trade,  derived  from  one  of  these 
rtty  sources.  From  this 'view  of  the  case,  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  natural  advantages,  without  being 
improved  by  some  artificial  means,  are  no  longer 
of  much  avail  to  us  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
westwardly.  But  your  Committee  would  also 
•hew  that,  as  a  commercial  city,  Baltimore  is  like* 
ly  to  be  affected  quite  as  seriously  in  the  other  di- 
rection. The  superior  natural  advantages  of  Bal- 
timore were  at  one  time  quite  as  valuable  to  her 
in  the  reception  of  produce  from  the  West  as  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandize  towards  that 
quarter.  Wagons  could  always  afford  to  haul 
much  cheaper  to  her  than  to  Philadelphia,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  immense  quantities  of  Ba- 
con,  Tobacco,  Glass,  Wool,  &c,  the  products  of 
the  West,  sought  their  natural  market  here,  but 
such,  unfortunately  for  her,  Is  not  the  fact  under 
existing  circumstances ;  all  those  articles  and 
many  others  now  find  a  cheaper  mode  of  transpor- 
tation to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canals, 
and  although  the  Tobacco  crop  of  Ohio  is  still 
brought  to  this  market,  via  the  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nals, in  consequence  of  the  facilities  rendered  by 
our  inspection  laws,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  large  market  for  that  article,  as  the  product  of 
this  State,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
can  long  continue  to  be  the  case,  but  that  Phila- 
delphia will  soon  afford  all  the  facilities  which 
may  be  necessary  both  to  command  and  retain  the 
trade. 

Your  Committee  have  been  thus  minute,  per- 
haps prolix,  in  their  detail  of  the  present  commer. 
rial  prospects  of  our  beloved  City,  in  order  that 
they  might  impress  them  more  forcibly  upon  the 
mind  of  each  member  of  this  Convention,  and  in- 
duce him  to  look  more  anxiously  about  for  some 
mode  of  relief  from  the  ruin  which  evidently 
■tares  us  in  the  face ;  and  without  pretending  at 
aU  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
with  other  projected  works  of  improvement,  your 
Committee  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
this  Con ventfon  to  the  following  views  in  relation 
to  the  relief  which  will  be  afforded  by  this  work, 
provided  it  is  completed  even  as  far  as  Cumber- 
land, and  especially  if  it  be  completed  to  its  in. 
tended  termination,  viz. :  the  Ohio  River.  The 
distance  from  the  City  of  Baltimore  to  the  Point 
of  Rocks,  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
is  about  70  miles,  at  which  point  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  will  deliver  goods  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds — thence 
per  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland, 
140  miles,  upon  which  distance  goods  may  be 
transported  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  for  14  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the 
whole  distance— thence  to  Pittsburgh  by  wagon, 
the  price  of  transportation,  say  105  miles,  cannot 
exceed  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  making  the 
float  of  transportation  the  whole  distance,  84  cts. 
and  allowing  16  cents  more  for  the  cost  of  freights 
and  agencies  in  transhipment,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cost  will  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  hundred 
pounds  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh.  Tour  Com. 
mittes  believe,  moreover,  that  the  rate  of  trans- 
portation, especially  upon  the  Canal,  are  high — 
the  price  charged  for  toll  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  is  believed  to  be  only  11  mills  per  mile, 
whiohie  but  Mttto  mere  than  one  half  the  pment 


rate  charged  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ca- 
nal ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  im- 
mense transportation  to  be  done  between  the  East 
and  the  West  shall  have  taken  this  channel,  the 
price  will  be  materially  lessened,  so  that,  eventu. 
ally,  goods  may  be  delivered  on  the  Ohio  River 
at  perhaps  little  more  than  half  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate. 

The  assurance  recently  given  in  the  late  annu. 
al  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  that  the  Railroad  will  eventually  take 
this  route,  and  the  prospect  that  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  CanaJ  to  Cumberland,  the  Railroad 
will  be  also  completed  across  the  mountains,  is 
not  the  least  eneouraging  item  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  which  your  Committee  would  present 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Convention. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
by  way  of  the  Union  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  is 
440  miles,  and  by  way  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 
and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  400  miles.  The  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  via  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
to  Cumberland,  and  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  is  about 
300  to  320  miles,  so  that  our  naturally  advanta- 
geous position  will  always  give  us  the  preference 
on  account  of  the  great  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion. Your  Committee  do  not  draw  the  compari- 
son between  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  &c.  from  invidious 
motives,'  but  limply  with  the  view  to  show  our 
relatively  greater  natural  advantages,  and  that 
with  those  advantages,  properly  improved,  there  is 
no  room  for  ^despair.  No,  the  great  West  will 
give  employment  to  all  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation now  opened  or  in  contemplation,  and  per- 
haps as  many  more,  and  our  feelings  should  rather 
be  those  of  a  family  partaking  at  the  same  boun- 
tiful table,  than  of  rivals,  each  striving  to  obtain 
whatever  is  within  its  reach,  and  greedily  grasp- 
ing at  what  is  not,  in  order  to  appropriate  it  self, 
iahly  to  himself. 

Your  Committee  have  not  adverted  to  the  im- 
mense advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  trans, 
portatien  of  coal,  lumber,  stone,  &c.  to  be  found 
abundantly  distributed  along  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
nal, and  for  which  oljject  alone  it  would  be  worth 
all  its  cost — but  have  confined  their  observation 
to  the  bearing  it  has  upon  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  our  city  with  the  West,  believing 
that  these  fell  more  especially  within  the  line  of 
the  duty  devolved  upon  them,  and  unr'er  the  deep 
and  abiding  convictions  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
and  observations  recited  in  the  foregoing  reports, 
they  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Reeohed,  That  it  is  the  true  interest  and  poli- 
cy of  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  the  State,  to 
promote  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  to  the  'town  of  Cumberland,  in  mis 
State. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  true  interest  and  poli- 
cy of  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  the  State,  to 
extend  the  Susquehanna  Railroad  to  the  Borough 
of  York  and  the  river  Susquehanna. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  assem. 
ble  in  town  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  Cumber- 
land, Alleghany  County,  in  relation  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  that 
the  Mayor  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  call 
said  meeting. 

Which  were  adopted. 


Report  of  the  Probable  Revenue  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  made  to  the  Baltimore  Con. 
vention,  December t  1834. 

Mm.  Stewart,  from  the  Committee  appointed 
to  report  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  tolls  re. 
ceivable  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  after 
it  reaches  the  Coal  Mines  nesr  Cumberland,  and 
after  its  completion  te  Pittsburgh,  made  the  fol- 
lowing Report : 

That  the  Committee  have  given  the  subject  an 
attentive  consideration,  and  the  result  is  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  Chesapeake  and.  Ohio  Canal 
will  afford  a  more  profitable  investment  of  funds 
than  any  other  similar  work  of  Internal  Improve, 
mem  in  the  United  States  j  possessing,  as  it  dVs, 
advantages  hi  reference  to  climate,  distant*, 


structure,  and  sources  of  revenue,  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  any  other  constructed  or  contsnplated. 
To  satisfy  the  public  of  the  correctness  of  this 
position,  the  Committee  will  not  deal  in  (what  is 
too  common  on  such  occasions)  assumed  facte 
and  speculative  reasoning,  but  they  will  content 
themselves  with  a  brief  and  plain  statement  of 
well  known  and  ascertained  facts,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  controversy,  and  which  they 
respectfully  submit,  without  comment,  leaving  an 
enlightened  public  to  supply  the  argument  and  the 
conclusions. 

The  object  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
is  to  connect  the  tide  water  of  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  ultimately  with  the 
Lakes,  and  as  its  revenue  must,  in  some  measure, 
depend  upon  its  ability  to  maintain  a  successful 
competition  with  other  similar  works,  the  Com- 
mittee will  submit,  in  the  first  place,  a  comparative 
view  of  the  three  great  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  West, — the  New. 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canals.  The  Committee  are,  however,  far 
from  indulging  the  erroneous  idea  that  these 
works  can  be  properly  regarded  as  rivals,  that 
the  one  can  possibly  supersede  the  other,  or  that 
their  interests  can  come  materially  into  conflict ; 
on  the  contrary^  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the 
immense  increase  of  the  population  and  com* 
merce  of  the  West  must  satisfy  every  one  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  not  only  these,  but 
additional  communications,  will  be  indispensa. 
ble  to  give  vent  to  this  vast  and  increasing  inter, 
course. 

ooxpaxativb  view, 
As  to  distance,  time,  lockage,  dimensions,  climate, 

and  cost  of  transportation,  on  the  New. York, 

Pennsylvania,  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canals, 

in  connection  with  the  Ohio  River  and  the 

Lakes. 
t  The  distance  from  New. York  to  ike  Ohio 
river,  by  the  New- York  and  Ohio  Canals, » 1,008 
miles — 670  thereof  canal,  145  river,  and  193 
lake  navigation ;  on  this  line  there  is  1,877  feet 
of  lockage— 693  on  the  New. York,  and  1,185 
on  the  Ohio  Canal:  and  three  transshipments,  one 
at  Albany,  another  at  Buffalo,  and  a  third  at 
Cleveland. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Colom. 
bia  railroad  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  is  394 
miles — 276  by  canals  and  118  by  railroads;  the 
ascent  and  descent  on  this  -route  is*  5,220  feet; 
and,  by  the  Schuylkill,  Union,  and  Pennsylvania 
Canals,  the  distance  is  441  miles,  ascent  and 
descent  4,514  feet,  1,944  by  locks,  and  2,570  by 
inclined  planes ;  and,  as  the  latter  route  Is  found 
to  be  the  cheapest  for  transportation,  it  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison.  On  this  line 
there  are  two  transshipments,  one  at  Holidays, 
burg,  and  the  other  at  Johnstown. 

From  tide  water  at  Washington  City  to  Pitts, 
burgh,  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  is  341 
milee  continuous  canal,  lockage  3,215  feet ;  and 
when  the  canal  shall  have  reached  Cumberland, 
the  distance  from  tide,  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  West,  will  be  only  258  miles,  viz. :  186  miles 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  72  from 
thonce,  by  the  Cumberland  road,  to  Brownsville, 
on  the  Monongahela,  where  steamboats  now 
arrive  and  depart  for  New-Orleans  daily,  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  and  on  which  the 
cost  of  transportation  would  be  #13  58  per  ton, 
via.: 

By  canal  186  miles,  at  3  cents  per  ton,  $5  58 
By  Cumberland  road  to  Brownsville,  72  m.,  7  00 
By  steamboats  to  Pittsburgh,  1  00 

$13  58 

The  dimensions  of  the  New- York  and  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  are  the  same,  via. :  40 
feet  at  water  line,  28  at  bottom,  and  4  feat  deep. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is  60  feet  at 
water  line,  42  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  deep,  being 
50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  New. York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  Canals ;  the  cross  section  of  the 
one  is  306  square  feet,  and  the  other  only  136, 
and  the  moving  power  differs  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  171.  It  is  ascertained  on  the  New. York, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  that  freight 
boats  travel  from  2  1.2  to  3  miles  per  hour, 
and  having  relays  of  horses,  usually  Jtrkwvl  night 
and  day,  making  from  60  to  70  fflHes  in  24 
]  hours.   For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  we 
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niles  as  the  average  in 


pat  tan  per  mils,   {tiro  for  telle  end  ow 
freight ;)  seeh  iransthipmenl  U  suppoeed  equal 
to  DM  day*a  delay,  Hid  to  COM  IS  celts  per  ton. 

The  trade  of  the  lakes  si  Craaveland  will  We 
W  traoel  701  miles  to  New  York,  693  miles  to 
Philadelphia,  and  533  miles  to  Washington  City, 
by  way  of  Pittsburgh. 

Applying  the  above  facta  and  principle!,  the 
■mil  is  as  follows : 
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And  it  will  bo  observed  that  the  above  i 
comparative  result,  as  to  distance,  time,  and  cost, 
without  claiming  any  thing  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  on  account  of  it*  enlarged  di- 
mensions or  iai  its  continued  navigation  for  one 
or  two  months  in  the  year,  after  the  New. York 
Canal  is  closed  by  ice ;  nor  have  tbe  Committee 
added  any  thing  to  the  delay  or  eipense  of  trans, 
inflation  on,  the  New. York  and  Pennsylvania  Ca. 
nalaon  account  of  three  transshipment*  on  the  one 
and  two  on  the  other,  which  will  certainly  more 
than  counterbalance  any  supposed  advantage  thai 
can  possibly  be  claimed  in  any  other  respect. 

As  doubts  bare  been  expressed  u  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  continuous  water  communication  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the  Committee 
begloava  to  remark,  that  repeated  examination* 
and  measurements,  made  during  the  driest  sea- 
sons el  the  year  by  the  United  States  Engineers, 
as  well  as  those  of  lie  Company,  have  uniformly 
resulted  in  demonstrating  that  the  supply  of  water 
at  the snunmit  level  ia  abundant.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
one  ol  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  at 
firms,  in  hi*  report,  that  the  "  supply  of  water  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  to  the  summit  level,  is  more 
than  treble  that  required,"  and  that  the  Canal  ia 
competent  lo  the  passage  of  tonnage  sufficient  M 
realise  tolls,  at  the  usual  rates,  equal  to  5,500,000 
dollars  per  annum,  or  30  per  cent,  upon  it*  estima- 
ted cost;  and  more  recant  survey*  have  also  de- 
monatrateH  that  the  principal  coal  vein  at  Savage, 
and  other  points  where  opened,  ia  within  48  feet 
of  the  elevation  fixed  for  the  tunnel ;  and  from 
the  indications  of  coal  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge, 
near  the  commencement  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  tunnel,  tbe  opinion  is  entertained  that  it  may 
pass  through  a  continuous  coal  vein  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  thickness  ;  if  so,  the  coal  would 
e  for  the   whole  expense  of 


Id  England  there  are  many  tunnels  nearly  aa 
extaasive  as  that  here  proposed,  and  some  ex- 
ceeding it,  vu. :  The  Bridgewater  Canal  haa  a 
tunnel  of  4  inilan  in  extent ;  Huddersfield  3 ; 
Derby  3;  Ellsmere  2;  Grand  JanotunS;  Hera, 
ford  and  Gloucester  3 ;  Kent  and  Avon  9,  dec. 

Having  thus  established,  by  a  statement  of  focts 
which  it  ia  believed  cannot  bo  controverted,  the 
decided  superiority. of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  in  reference  lo  diswite,  dUtance,  ttnteture., 
and  cast  of  traaneriatio*,  it  remains  for  the 
Committee  to  submit  some  facta  calculated  to 
show  the  probable  amount  of  revenuo  or  toils  re- 
ceivable after  the  Canal  reaches  the  coal  mines, 
Sd,«fter  it  is  completed  to  Pittsburgh  ;  and,  ia 
■'  respect,  they  think  the  superiority  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  will  still  be  more 
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parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maryland. 
8th.  Merchandise,  &,c.  for  the  western  States, 

And  first,  of  coal.  The  Committee  lay  down 
this  position  with  perfect  confidence,  that  it'fti- 
minou*  coal,  of  mperior  quality,  can  be  delivered 
on  tide  water  for  a  too*  turn,  fry  thii  eemal,  than 
it  can  be  delirnred  at  ami  other  port  on  tide  wa- 
ter in  ike  United  States.  If  this  be  true,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course,  that  mere  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  exportation  but  the  capa- 
city of  the  canal  to  deliver  it. 
Let  the  truth  of  this  be  tested  by  adopting 

canals  now  in  operation  in 
and  New- York. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will  penetrate 
and  pass  through  coal  banks  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  thickness  on  the  margin  of  the  Potomac 
above  Cumberland,  from  which  the  coal  can  He 
thrown  into  the  coal  boat*  with  e  shovel ;  and  to 
■how  the  inexhaustible  supply  at  ttie  Savage 
coal  mines,  the  Committee  refer  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  one  of  the  Chief  Engi. 
neers,  N.  S.  Roberts,  Esq.  in  1839,  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  coal  dis- 
trict thus  accommodated,  would  be  not  leas  than 
five  miles  wide,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than 
300  square  miles.  Over  at  least  one  fifth  of  this 
it  is  believed  the  thick  vein  of  coal  extends,  which 
measures,  where  it  ia  now  opened,  at  least  13 
feet  thick.  But  the  coal  mines  that  could  be 
opened,  within  rive  miles  of  Westernport  and 
Savage,  would  yield  coal  lo  an  immenee  amount. 
An  each  square  mile  of  the  great  vein  alone 
would  yield  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
bushels  of  coaL  or  60,000,000  tons,  and  if  it 
could  be  exported  at  the  rale  of  five  hundred  tons 
per  day,  it  would  require  four  hundred  years  to 
exhaust  one  square  mile  of  the  great  coal  vein ! 
Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  ia  said  to  abound  in 
this  coal  district ;  and  with  the  facilities  of  a  ca- 
nal transportation,  together  with  the  cheapness  of 
bituminous  coal,  charcoal,  and  subsistence,  in  a 
very  healthy  country,  would  be  an  inducement  to 
the  enterprising  of  our  citixene  to  extend  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron,  to  a  great  amount,  and  thereby 
improve  and  give  great  value  to  the  water  power 
that  might  easily  be  creeled  on  Savage  river  and 
the  Potomnc,  for  all  the  Tnsnu  the  tu  ting  and  me- 
chanical purposes  of  a  very  ex tensiva  population." 

wall  known  fact,  that  on  the  Monenga- 

hela  river,  coal  excavated  from  aimilar  mines  ia 
now  delivered  at  thirteen  steam  mills  and  facto, 
ties,  at  one  cant  per  buaheL  It  ia  presumed  it 
will  not  coat  more,  raider  aimilar  circumstances, 
to  deliver  it  in  a  coal  boat  on  the  Potomac  ;  bat 
let  this  MSB  bo  doubled,  and  say  that  coal  in  boats 
will  coat  ....        2cts.perbhl. 

Tolls— The   tolls  charged  on  the 

Pennsylvania  canal  tor  transport- 
ation of  coal,  is  half  a  cent  a  ton 

per  mile,  which  at  38  bushels  per 

ton  will  be  nearly  4  do.      do. 

Freight.— A  boat    carrying  1,680 

bushels,  travelling  3  miles  per 

bono-,  or  48  miles  in  34  hours, 

(leas  than  the  usual  speed,)  will 

reach  tide  in  4  1-3  days ;  it  will 

require,  aay  3  man,  93,  a  boy 

and  horse  75  centa  each,  making 

93,50  per  day,  or  915,75  for  the 

trip,  equal  to  nearly  ,        1  do.      do. 

ia  presumed  that  the  returning 

freight  from  Washington  and  the 

Baltimore  railroad  will  at  least 

pay  expenses ;  but  suppose  there 

be  no  return  loading,  charge  as 

above  .        ...        .        .        1  do.     do. 

Profits.— Add    for  profits  933  per 

load,  more  than  35  per  cant,  on 

the  whole  capital  employed  3  do.      do. 

Total  at  tide  lOcUperbhl. 
lot  suppose' the  canal  to  terminate 
at  Cumberland,  and  the  coal  to 
be  carried  7  1-2  miles  on  a  raft, 
road,  and  to  coat  in  the  boats 
41  2  cents  instead  of  2,  as  above, 
difference     .  313 

lSicts.perb. 


The  Committee  have  thus  adopted  them 

berai  allowances,  more  than"  they  believe  will  be 
the  actual  cost ;  and  they  feel  connaeot  nW  the 
strictest  scrutiny  into  all  the  elements  of  the  cat-  . 
culation  cannot  increase  the  price  thay  have  adopt. 

If  then  the  bituminous  coal  from  Oumberotad 
can  be  delivered  at  tide,  for  this  sum,  of  coxtrse 
it  can  be  transported  coastwise  to  all  our  Atlantic 
ports  and  towns  cheaper  than  it  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  it  to,  can 
there  be  any  assignable  limit  to  the  demand  1 

Let  ua  aee  whether  this  position  is  sustained  ay 
facts.  The  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington,  (as  a  tegular  hueiuess 
and  not  as  ballast,)  ia  91  50  per  ton,  or  5  centa 
per  bushel ;  to  Baltimore,  coastwise  or  by  railroad 
from  Point  of  Rocks,  4  centa  per  bushel  y  to 
Boston  93  per  ton,  or  7  centa  per  bushel,  and  it 
may  be  carried  to  Charleston,  or  the  most  distant 
of  our  seaports  for  8  cents  per  bushel,  which  ia 
more  than  is  received  by  importers  from  Liyef. 
pool,  vix. :  coat  at  Liverpool  13  1-2,  duty  Oats.; 
deduct,  elan,  insurance,  commissions,  wharfage, 
etc.,  and  it  leave*  leas  than  8  centa  for  freight. 
Apply  these  facts,  and  the  coat  of  Cumberland 
coal  will  be  in  our  principal  cities  aa  followa. 


Present  price  97  per  too,  or 35 

Saving,  13  1-3 


In  Baltimore  it  will  be  16  cu„ 


Saving,  81-3 
In  Philadelphia  it  wilt  cost  17 1-3 

cts.,  vix, :  at  Washington,  13 1-3 
Freight  now  paid,     5 


Saving, 
[At  Philadelphia,  Anthracite  is  95 
par  ton,  or  17  1-8  cents  per  bush- 
el ;  to  that  the  Cumberland  will 
affect    the    Anthracite,    but 


erely  supply  th 

iquirad  for  mi.  f  _        .      

the    Anthracite    is    inapplicable. 


s  10  which 


vix. :    gas,  coke,   smith's    shops, 


Saving,  .181-9 
Thus  it  appears,  from  well  authenticated  facta, 
collected  with  great  pains,  that  Cumberland 
coal  can'be  delivered,  coastwise,  at  all  our  Allan* 
tic  cities  and  towns,  cheaper  than  it  can.  he  ob- 
tained from  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
or  Europe;  and  of  coarse  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  to  furnish  it  will  be  the  only  limit  to,  the, 
supply  required.  ,,    „,. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  canal, 
and  the  amount  of  tolls!  It  is  stated  by  Eu, 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  atatiatic*  of  Scotland,  that; 
there  was  transported  in  1834,  to  the  city  of. 
Glasgow,  {with  a  population  of  147,043,)  on  tM 
Monauefld  Oanal- alone,  ;U630,fi53  tons  of  coal* 
equal  to  47,338,384  bushels,  which,  at  the  raid 
of  half  a  cent  a  toa  e  mile  from  CtimbeaUnd  U>. 
Washington  City,  would  amount  to  91.6WJ33,, 
equal  to  30  par  cent,  upon  •6,000,000,  tat"***, 
estimated  cost  of  the  canal  tp  the  coal  mines  .el, 
Cumberland.  The  dimensions  of  too  Chesapeake, 
and  Ohio  Canal  are  greatly  mperior  to  those  of, 
the  Mooklsnd  Canal,  the  tonnage  ojv-ihn, 
Schuylkill  Canal,  engaged  prinB»alV  ,W  £u 
transportation  of  coal,  wee  equivalent  to  IS,<WL. 
673  bushels;  and  the  coal aatnally  consumed  in 
Philadelphia,  wloeeVfha.ependeniof  the  amount 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT*. 


^ # In  11,566,000 

buqhris.  .This  amount  alone,  if  transported  on 
j$e  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  would  have 
yielded  at  a  1.8  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  9463,600, 
nearly  8  per  cent,  on  its  entire  cost.  And  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
population,  at  the  lest  census,  of  12,568  souls* 
eossensd,  in  1833,  7^665,300  bmaheis  of  coai, 
■lick  of  it  in  her  numerous  manufacturing  estsb. 
Hshments.  The  population  to  be  immediately 
supplied  with  Cumberland  coal,  is  as  follows : 
•    The  District  of  Columbia,  40,000 

The  city  of  Baltimore,  80,630 

The  counties  and  towns  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  bordering  on  the  Po 
tomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay— popu 
latjon,  557,650 

Aggregate,  678,270 
Suppose  the  whole  of  this  population,  together 
with  the  amount  exported  to  other  places,  shall 
not  amount  to  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  population 
is,  not  one.  third  of  that  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia alone,  scarcely  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  tells  at  half  a  cent  a  ton  per 
mil*,  wjmld  amount,  on  this  limited  quantity,  to 
919,336  dollars,  equal  to  1 5  per  cent  on  6,000,000 
dollars,  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal  to  Cumber, 
mud.  These  calculations  may  seem  extravagant, 
but  the  tacts  on  which  they  are  founded  are  well 
established ;  besides  the  fact  is  notorious,  that 
the  tojfc  on  some  of  the  coal  canals  in  England 
amoapF  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and 
•hares  of  stock  of  £100  are  selling  in  the  market 
for  £735.  The  Mersey  and  Irweu  canal  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind.  Coal  is,  however,  but  a 
•ingle  item :  superadd  to  this  the  various  other 
sources  of  revenue  relied  on,  ten*,  srvn,  bomber, 
marlle,  merchandise,  &c.  and  who  can  for  a  mo- 
ment  doubt  that  this  canal,  when  it  reaches  the 
coal  mines,  will  yield  an  ample  revenue  on  the 
capital  invested  ?  And  can  the  United  States  and 
the  States  immediately  interested,  hesitate  to 
extend,  at  once,  the  aid  necessary  to  secure  the 
speedy  extension  of  the  canal,  now  two-thirds 
completed,  to  the  coal  mines  ?  And  the  more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  recollected  that  they  have  al- 
ready invested  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  this  work,  which,  with  three  or  four  mUlions 
expended  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
must  remain,  in  a  great  measure,  unproductive, 
until  the  canal  is  carried  at  least  to  Cumberland. 
But  these  considerations  (merely  pecuniary) 
dwindle  to  a  point,  when  compared  with  the 
higher  and  nobler  objects  of  umtinff  and  binding 
together  by  the  ties  of  interest  and  intercourse, 
the  great  geographical  divisions  of  our  country*; 
of  connecting,  by  the  nearest  and  bett-conimuni. 
cation  that  can  be  devised,  the  metropolis  of  Ma- 
ryland and  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
lesmthe  great  vsfley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Lakes*  thereby  attracting  a  portion  of  their  rich 
and  abundant  commeree  in  this  direction,  and  at 
the'  same  time  opening  and  rendering  productive 
i^e>  richest  mines  of  coal  andiron  in  America, 
how  buried  and  useless  in  the  bowels  of  the  AJU 
Wghanies.  These  objects  alone  are  worth  the 
whole  sum  required,  even  if  the  investment  should 
never  yield  one  dollar  of  revenue.  When  the 
canal  reaches  the  coal  mines  its  completion  to 
Pittsburgh  is  secure — its  practical  results,  the 
bsnefcsand  blessings  it  wttl  every  where  diffuse, 
will  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  all ;  but  indepen- 
dent of*  this,  the  high  price  of  the  stock  in  the 
ujurket,  (at  least  equal  tp  that  of  the  Schuylkill 
esaaL  now  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  par,} 
wouj4  at  once  secure  the  subscription  bv  States 
and  individuals,  independent  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  balance  of  the  stock  necessary  for  its  entire 
completion.  If  the  means  were  now  afforded  to 
extend  roe  work  to  Cumberland,  it  is  confidently 
asserted  by  practical  engineers,  that  the  work 
censfne  •completed  in  18  months. 

Raving  shown,  as  they  trust  satisfactorily,  that 
coal  alone  will  yield  an  ample  revenue,  the  Com. 
mtttee  will  notice  briefly  the  other  source*  ef  rev. 
«ra*  referred  to  above :  the  second  of  which  is 

2»  bomber.  ■  i  By  'referring  to  the  various  re- 
ports descriptive  of  the  country  and  its  resour. 
ces,  through  which  the  canal  passes,  it  will  be 
Men  that  the  finest  wrests  of  timber  in  the  world 
are  found  skirting  tan  canal  for  more  than  160 


mtks  of  its  extent,  especially  on  the  Vu(gmje 
shore,  where  water  power  Is  found  in  abundance 
on  the  spot  to  convert  it  into  lumber.  In '  1826 
there  were  150,236  tons  of  lumber  transported 
on  the  New-York  canal,  which  if  carried  135 
miles  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  at  a  cent 
a  ton  per  mile,  would  yield  9187,780  per  annum, 
equal  to  three  per  oent  on  the  capital. 

3.  Lmu4  Lime  stone  and  coal  are  found  to- 
gether in  vast  quantities  on  this  canal,  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Lime  is  made  and  sold  at 
the  kiln  in  the  West  for  4  cents  per  bushel :  double 
this,  and  say  it  costs  8  cents,  and  6  cents  for  trans, 
portation,  the  same  as  coal,  and  it  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  Washington  city  for  14  cents  per  bushel. 
At  this  price  it  would  not  only  supply  all  the  com. 
mon  uses  of  lime,  but  constitute  the  cheapest  and 
best  manure  to  fertilize  and  restore  to  the  highest 
state  of  productiveness  the  now  barren  and  im- 
poverished lands  on  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake, 
both  in  Maryland  and  Vrrgmia,and  of  course  would 
become  a  source  of  immense  revenue  on  the  ca- 
nal, second  perhaps  only  to  ooaL  The  amount 
of  tolls  on  this  article  we  will  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate. | 

4.  Iron,  Marble,  and  other  Minerals  of  the  AL 
leganies. — The  met  that  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the 
coal  region,  is  well  ascertained,  and  that  marble 
of  superior  quality  abounds  on  the  line  of  the 
Canal  is  equally  certain.  The  beautiful  marble 
composing  the  columns  of  the  Capitol  was  quar- 
ried out  of  the  bed  of  the  Canal,  about  42  miles 
from  the  city.  The  tolls  on  these  articles  the 
Committee  will  not  undertake  to  compute,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  they  would  be  wary  considerable. 

5.  The  Fishertee.-~The  revenue  which  may 
accrue  from  the  fisheries  cannot  be  computed 
with  any  kind  of  certainty ;  but  when  the  facility 
and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  be  transported, 
and  the  low  rate  at  which  they  can  be  supplied  at 
the  Potomac  Fisheries,  no  doubt  it  would  be  con. 
siderable.  The  price  of  herring  is  said  to  be  25 
cents  per  1000,  and  shad  $1  50  per  100,  and  the 
quantity  is  so  great  that  fish  is  a  common  manure 
to  enrich  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fisheries 
on  the  Potomac.  Pish  could  be  profitably  carried 
to  Cumberland  as  back  loading  in  canal  boats  for 
95  cents-par  barrel  to  Cumberland,  which  is  dou- 
ble the  amount  paid  for  coal,  the  weight  being 
only  equal  to  Si  bushels,  of  coal,  the  freight  and 
tolls  of  which  are  estimated  at  5  cents  per  bushel. 

6  Water  Power  will  be  equal  to  almost  any 
demand,  and  its  productiveness  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  which 
the  very  reduced  price  at  which  fuel,  the  raw  ma- 
terials,  and  the  subsistence  of  labor,  can  be  sup- 
pried  by  the  canal,  will  bring  into  existence  along 
its  fine,  and  at  its  termination. 

1th,  The  productions  of  Agriculture.  And  8th. 
The  transportation  of  Merchandise,  passengers, 
$c. — The  Committee  will  not  extend  their  report 
(which  they  are  anxious  to  make  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible) by  going  into  a  detail  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  facts,  calculated  to  shew  the  prolific  nature  of 
these  very  fruitful  sources  of  revenue.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  alone  contribute  most  of  the  tolls 
received  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio  canals,  deriving,  as  they  do,  very  little  from 
coal  and  other  minerals  abounding  on  this ;  be- 
sides, when  we  advert  to  the  other  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  in  re. 
ference  to  distance,  dimensions,  climate,  and  con- 
tinuity of  canal  transportation,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  will  enjoy  a  liberal  share  of  the  commerce 
and  trade  of  the  Western  States,  whose  popula- 
tion, judging  from  .the  past,  will  soon  exceed  that 
of  the  East ;  but,  even  if  this  canal  were  in  all  re- 
spects inferior  to  those  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  their  absolute  inadequacy  to  give 
vent  to  the  increasing  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
West,  resulting  from  its  growth  in  wealth  and 
.population,  would  force  upon  'his  work  tonnage 
equal,  in  time,  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Such  are  the  bright  prospects  to  which  the  pa- 
triotic and  enlightened  contributors  to  the  Chesa. 
peake  and  Ohio  canal  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward, if  the  means  of  its  completion  are  afforded 
— and  the  Committee  appeal  to  every  candid  man 
to  say,  whether  the  facts  stated  have  not  fully  sus- 
tained the  declaration  with  which  they  set  out, 
that  this  canal  will  afford  a  more  profitable  invest. 
ment  of  funds  than  any  similar  work  in  our  conn. 


jft 


looking  alone  to  profit,  to  seek  the  Cosaapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  as  affording  a  more  safe  ana  pro- 
ductive investment  of  funds  than  any  other  now 
open  to  them  in  the  United  States. 

Coal  canals  have  been  invariably  profitable  in 
oil  countries,  often  exceeding  in  tolls  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  friends  of  the  Chesa. 
peake  and  Ohio  canal.  In  Great  Britain,  the  pro. 
fits  on  coal  canals  have  varied  from  10  to  170  per 
cent,  per  annum,  as  appears  by  the  following  Sat, 
taken  from  a  London  price  current  of  canal  stocks, 
of  October,  1822-ij 

Share.  Selling  Price.  DivM 
Coventry,  £100  1070         44  . 

Erewash,  100  1000         58  i 

Forth  and  Clyde,  100  470         20 

Loughborough,  100  3500        170 

Neath,  100  410         35 

Oxford,      '  100  730         32 

Stxatford  &  Worcester. 

•hire,  •      140  700         40 

Stroudwater,  145  995         22 

Trent  and  Mersey,        100  1710         75 

Grand  Junction,  100  245         10 

Leeds  and  Liverpool,    100  365         IS 

beaide  many  others  mostly  employed  in  the  trans, 
portation  of  coal,  some  of  them  130  miles  long, 
and  having  one-third  more  lockage  than  occurs  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  between  tide 
water  and  Cumberland. 

And  even  in  this  country  they  have  been 
already  attended  with  similar  results.  The 
Schuylkill  canal,  in  1825,  when  k  reached  the 
coal  regions,  after  encountering  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  discouragement,  its  tonnage 
amounted  to  only  5,306  tons— yet,  after  the  mines 
were  opened,  and  railroads  constructed  to  trans, 
port  the  coal  to  the  canal,  the  tonnage  increased 
in  a  few  years  to  445,849  tons,  and  the  tolls  to 
328,481  dollars,  besides  16,673  dollars  for  water 
power,  making  345,154  dollars— equal  to  12  per 
cent,  on  its  original  cost;  and  the  stock  rose 
from  the  lowest  depression  to  lot)  per  cent,  above 
par,  viz. :  130  dollars  for  shares  of  50  dollars. 
The  New. York  canal,  in  1833,  after  very  large 
reductions  on  its  tolls,  yielded  1,423,695  doUbus 
revanue,  equal  to  15  per  cent,  on  9,500,564 
dollars,  its  original  cost.  In  1825  the  canal 
commissioners  reported  that,  according  i  to*  an 
estimate  made,  the  tolls  would  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  canal  in  1836 ;  that  the  tolls  would 
then  amount  to  one  million  dollars  per  anttntt  5 
thai  in  1846  they  would  amount  to  2,000,000 
dollars,  and  in  1856  to  4,000,000  dollars;. and 
thatif  fully  employed,  they  might  reach  9,031,000 
dollars  a  year,  and  thus  far  this  calculation  has 
been  more  than  realised.  The  debt  is  already 
discharged,  and  although  the  tolls  have  beenre. 
duced  nearly  one-third,  they  amounted,  in  1893, 
to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Thus  has  New-York,  by  a  wise  policy*  not 
only  made  herself  "  the  Empire  State,1*  by  in- 
creasing her  population' and  her  power,  and  add-" 
ing  countless  millions  to  the  wealth  of  her  people 
and  her  metropolis,  but  she  hss  superadded  to.  all 
this  an  annual  revenue  derived  from  her  canaL 
free  from  all  charges,  sufficient  to  discharge  aU 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  her  State  Government 
without  levying  one  cent  of  tax  upon  her  people. 
And  why  shall  Maryland  and  Virginia  hesitate  to 
realise  similar  advantages  by  the  conflation  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  proved  by  the 
clearest  testimony  to  be  decidedly  superior,  be-* 
ing  a  much  shorter,  more  direct,  and  central  com- 
munication from  the  Atlantic  to  the  west,  and 
possessing,  in  the  coal  trade,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  profit  in  addition  to  all  those  enjoyed 
on  the  New-York  Canal. 

Were  this  work  to  be  now  commenced  for  me 
first  time,  mere  ought  to  bo  no  hemtasien. .  Aevft 
surely,  after  it  has  been  constructed  in  the  most 
splendid  and  durable  manner,  surpassing  any  si. 
rmlar  work  in  the  world,  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  on  its  way  ts>  the  west,  small  it  bezant 
fered  to  step  or  languish  on  its  journey?  WilUta, 
early  patron,  the  United  States,  whose  seat  of  go- 
vernment it  connects  with  the  valley  of  the  Mi*: 
I--  aissippi,  and  the  Lakes,  constituting  an  endutfhgf 
bond  of  national  union,  promoting  alike  the  na. 
tional  defence  in  war,  and  prosperity  in  p#aee— , 
will  she,  with  her  ample  means,  suffer  this  noble 
enterprise  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress  for  want 
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of  that  aid  which  she  can  ao  easily  afford,  with- 
out creating  one  cent  of  taxation,  or  one  dollar  of 
debt,  and  the  more  especially,  we  ask,  can  this  aid 
be  jnstly  withheld,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
subscription  of  a  million  of  dollars  by  the  United 
States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  was 
made  with  an  express  understanding,  as  appears 
by  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  the  United 
States  were  to  contribute  "  a  moiety  of  its  entire 
cosW  Three  millions  have  been  subscribed  with 
this  understanding ;  and  after  individuals  and  cor- 
porations have  been  thus  induced  to  contribute 
their  private  means  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  national  enterprise,  will  it  not  be  a  vio- 
lation of  every  principle  of  good  faith  and  com- 
mon honesty  to  withhold  further  aid,  and  thus  de- 
feat the  work,  and  ruin  the  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations induced,  in  this  way,  to  embark  their 
means  with  the  Government  in  a  great  national 
undertaking?  These  coniideratious  belong* to 
the  subject,  and  cannot  be  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded by  an  enlightened  and  just  government. 
Let  the  government,  then,  influenced  by  a  liberal 
and  wise  policy,  fulfil  its  engagements,  (implied, 
if  not  expressed,)  to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  all 
others,  and  the  means  will  be  at  once  afforded  to 
complete  the  work  to  Cumberland. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted.    In  behalf 
of  the  Committee, 

A.  Stxwakt,  Chairman. 


The  following  communication  is  from  a 
gentleman  who  is  evidently  acquainted  with 
the  subject  upon  which  he  writes.  We 
wish  it  were  as  well  understood,  and  as  duly 
appreciated,  by  .the  citizens  generally  of  this 
state,  and  more  especially  of  this  city — for 
they,  more  than  any  others,  are  interested 
in  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  works 
now  in  contemplation. 

The  request  of  R.  A.  J.,  in  his  private 
note,  shall  be  cheerfully  attended  to,  and  we 
hope  he  will  furnish  us  with  communica- 
tions frequently,  in  relation  to  a  subject  in 
which  we  take  a  deep  interest,  and  which 
he  so  well  understands. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sib, — You  have  justly  remarked  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  that  many  and  important 
improvements  are  now  in  progress  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  of  the  western  states, 
the  direct  tendency  of  which  Is  to  draw 
away  from  New.  York  the  immense  trade  of 
the  West.  There  is  one  of  these  improve- 
ments which  has  that  tendency  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  of  the  operation  of  which, 
however,  the  citizens  of  New- York,  and,  I 
believe,  the  public,  are  but  partially  inform- 
ed. A  plan  has  been  for  many  years  matur- 
ing for  uniting  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  and  the  subject  has  been  before  the 
Legislature  of  those  two  States  in  various 
forms,  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  now  com- 
pleted  her  canal  from  Pittsburgh,  (including 
the  railroad  portage  across  the  Allegany 
ridge,)  and  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver 
up  to  New  Castle,  and  within  about  eight 
miles  of  the  Ohio  state  line,  which  has  re- 
duced the  distance  by  which  this  extended 
line  of  canal  can  be  united  to  the  Ohio  ca- 


nal, through  the  Mahoning  valley,  to  about 
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declared  themselves  ready,  at  any  time,  to  \ 
construct  the  canal  to  the  Ohio  line  ;  leav- 
ing for  the  State  of  Ohio  about  76  or  77  miles 
over  a  route  ascertained  to  be  eminently 


Ohio  canal  at  Akron,  a  very  flourishing 
town  at  the  Portage  summit,  possessing  an 
immense  water  power,  and  destined  to  be 
an  important  town. 

This  subject  is  now  before  the  Ohio  Le- 
gislature, and  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  at  this  time,  by  meeting  with  an  able 
report  from  the  Hon.  Leicester  King,  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  senate  of  that 
State,  recommending  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  this  important  work.  The 
committee  quote  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
canal  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  it  is  observed,  "  That  a  cross  cut 
canal,  from  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Mahoning  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
canal  commissioners,  be  highly  beneficial  to 
both  States.  It  would  open  a  direct,  safe, 
cheap,  and  expeditious  channel  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio  to  send  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductions to  a  market  on  the  sea-board,  and 
enable  them,  in  return,  to  receive  merchan- 
dize from  the  East.  It  would,  by  the  ad- 
ditional commerce  thrown  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  .Ohio  canals,  five  activity  to 
trade,  employment  to  capital,  and  business 
to  merchants,  traders,tand  boatmen  ;  and, 
consequently,  it  would  stimulate  and  pro- 
mote the  great  primary  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. Punctuality  is  said  to  be  the  life  of 
business;  but  to  be  punctual  to  engage- 
ments requires  certainty  in  the  means  by 
which  those  engagements  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  Therefore,  in  a  contest  for  the  rich 
trade  of  the  West  and  North- West,  we 
should,  if  possible,  avoid  all  risks  and  de- 
lays, and  consequently  broken  voyages,  that 
may  arise  from  either  flood  or  low  water, 
by  having  a  continuous  canal,  fromthe  Al- 
legany mountains  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Ohio  river,  below  its  principal  obstruc- 
tions." 

The  committee  also  remark,  that  the  pro- 
posed canal  "  will  shorten  the  distance  from 
the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the  Ohio 
canal  to  Philadelphia,  from  what  it  now  is 
to  New- York  by  the  Lake  and  New. York 
canal,  about  two  hundred  miles — save  the 
expense  of  a  double  transhipment — avoid 
the  danger  and  delay  of  the  Lake  naviga- 
tion—lessen the  time  consumed  in  the 
transmission  of  goods  and  produce*  from 
one  extreme  point  to  the  other,  and  render 
it  certain,— all  objects  of  great  importance 
in  mercantile  operations." 

And,  again,  in  closing  their  report,  they 
observe,  "  When  we  lake  into  view  the  ex- 
tensive improvements  which  are  rapidly 
progressing,  and  in  contemplation,  in  the 
western  part  of  this  State  and  Indiana,  and 
consider  the  immense  amount  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  vast  region  of  country, 
which  must  accumulate  during  the  winter 
season,  to  seek  an  early  eastern  market 
through  those  avenues  in  the  spring,  it 
must  be  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that 
it  would  await  the  opening  of  the  harbor  at 
Buffalo,  when  it  could  take  this  shorter, 
safer,  and  more  expeditious  route  to  the 
sea-board,  at  least  five  weeks  earlier.  Nor 
can  they  discover  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  preferred  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Ohio  will  order  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  and  there,  is  nothing  that  pre- 
sents more  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  impor- 
tance to  the  city  and  state  of  New. York  of 
those  counteracting  and  great  public  works 


and  reasoning  of  this  report :  showing  not 
only  that  the  business  of  Ohio  would  seek 
by  thin  route  the  Philadelphia  market,  but 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  western 
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manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the  8tate  of 
New- York,  before  this  immense  trade  shall 
have  sought  for  itself  other  channels,  to 
construct  such  works  as  will  continue  and 
extend  this  business  through  the  State  to 
its  great  commercial  mart.  And  there  are 
no  more  ready  or  obvious  modes  than  by  the 
railroad  to  Lake  Erie,  through  the  southern 
tier  of  counties — the  Olean  canal  and  the 
ship  canal :  objects,  to  the  promotion  of 
which,  with  such  prudent  foresight  and 
laudable  zeal,  you  have  directed  so  much  of 
your  attention.  R.  A.  J. 

The  following  Report' was  made  by  Wm. 
R.  Hopkins,  Esq.  to  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners of  Canada.  It  is  another  evidence 
of  their  determination  to  share  with  us  the 
business  which  now  flaws  to  this  city. 

To  the  Commissioner*  Jor  improving  the. 
Navigation  of  the  River  Richelieu. 

GxifTLExsif, — Having  been  requested  by 
you  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  man*; 
ner  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  River 
Richelieu,  I  have  to  state — 

That  I  see  no  other  method  of  improve- 
ment besides  the  three  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  that  is  worthy  of  your  attention ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  you  can  only  choose 
between  the  three  folio  wing  plans : 

First-— To  dredge  out  the  channel  where  it 
is  too  shallow,  and  to  put  two  jetties  into 
the  River  at  St.  Denis. 

Second — To  out  a  new  channel  past  St. 
Denis,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Fleming,  and  to 
lower  the  shoals  in  other  parts  of  the  chan- 
nel. 

Third— To  put  in  a  dam,  with  a  lock,  in 

some  part  of  the  river,  and  by  it  to  raise  the 

water  above  all  but  the  very  highest  ob. 
structions,  which  are  to  be  lowered  by 
dredging. 

I  shall  proceed  to  (jive  my  views  of  all 
these  plans,  requesting  your  honorable 
board  to  bear  in  mind,  that  I  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  the  maps  and  levels  that  have 
been  shown  me. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the 
river  besides  the  shoals  near  St.  Denis ; 
when  these  are  improved,  the  other  obstruct 
tions  can  easily  be  taken  away,  or  got  over 
by  dredging,  and  by  the  dam,  if  one  is  put 
up.  *. 

I  will  consider,  First— The  plan  of  Mr. 
TCuper  to  deepen  the  channel,  and  to  erect 

jetties. 

To.deepen  the  channel  only,  would  do  very 
well ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  tedious  and 
expensive  work. 

The  jetties  are  different ;  they  are  of  no 
use ;  dangerous,  (in  point  of  stability,)  and 
detrimental  in  their  operation.  When  they 
are  short,  they  change  the  current  of  the 
river,  and  cause  it  to  wear  the  bottom  and 
the  banks ;  they  will  probably  undermine 
at  their  outer  ends,  and  be  torn  away,  and 
by  these  means  partly  remedy  the  evils 
they  have  occasioned.  When  thev  are 
long,  and  occupy  most  of  the  width  of 
the  river,  thev  will  raise  a  head  of  water, 
and  act  as  a  dun  ;  but,  from  having:  a  space 
left,  open  in  the  river  bed,  they  will  be  less 
secure  than  a  dam,  although  equally  expen- 
sive ,  for  when  ice  is  passing  in  the  river, 
it  will  crowd  with  the  water  into  this  open- 
ing, and  will  act  with  great  force  against 
the  point  of  the  work,  From  this  danger, 
ttdftinJB  exempt. 

The  plan  next  in  order,  it  that  of  Mr. 
gu«i <ng —No.  8, 
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This  plan  i»  sensible,  and  easy  of  *xecu- 
lion ;  and  will  be,  as  1  think,  an  effectual 
improvement. 

A  canal,  from  the  head  of  the  shoal  near 
St  Antoine,  to  deep  water  below  St-  Denis, 
along  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  can  have 
no  otyoetton  made,  to  it,  thai  will  have  much 
weight.  I  think  the  following  plan  rather 
better,  but  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
plans. 

It  is  objected,  that  mud  from  the  land 
drains  win  fill  this  cut,  but  I  do  not  think 
so ;  the  current  veil  keep  it  clear  in  all  pro- 
bability,  and  the  mud  that  does  not  go  away 
with  the  current,  can  easily  be  removed 
with  scrapers,  before  it  accumulates  to  any 
serious  extent. 

The  last  plan  is  that  of  a  dam  and  lock- 
No.  8. 

This  plan  is,  I  think,  the  beet,  all  things 
considered,  for  two  reasons  : 

1st.  It  will  improve  the  whole  width  of  the 
river,  more  or  less. 

2d.  It  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  effectually 
improving  the  river. 

As  to  the  place  for  the  dam  and  lock,  I 
choose  the  island  marked  B,  on  the  map,  as 
the  best  Here  the  water  is  shallowest, 
making  it  the,least 'expensive  point  to  erect 
a  danrapon ;  and  as  the  river  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  of  which  can  be  shut  by 
a  bank  of  earth,  the  dam  need  not  be  very 
long. 

'  As  the  Commissioners  have  prepared  ma- 
terials,  and  began  works  here,  it  will  save 
cost  to,  continue  the  works  at  this  point 

Mr.  Fleming  objects  to  a  dam,— 

1st.  That  it  will  raise  the  water  and  in- 
jure the  river  bank. 

9d.  That  deposit*  will  form  in  the  pool  of 
the  dam. 

3d.  That  dams  ate  insecure. 

As  to  the  first  objection,  it  will  have  little 
weight  It  is  only  proposed  to  raise  the 
water  two  feet  by  the  dam,  in  any,  except 
very  low  water,  when  float  boards  are  on 
the  dam  to  raise  two  feet  more  water. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  water  nas  been  as  high  as  it  would  have 
been  during  the  five  years  before  that,  had 
the  dam  then  been  in.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  banks  have  fallen  rapidly  of  late 
years.  A  dam  in  high  water  produces  much 
lees  effect  than  it  does  in  low  water ;  for 
when  the  water  is  high,  it  passes  a  low  dam 
as  it  would  a  shoal  in  the  river  b^d,  without 
ft  great  break  iu  the  current 

As  to  the  second  objection,— 

The  deposit  cannot  be  serious,  or  it  would 
before  this  have  began  to  form  mud  islands, 
as  there  is  dead  water  enough  now  in  the-' 
river  for  them  to  make  in,  was  there  any 
tendency  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  third  objection, — 

Dams  are  certainly  more  exposed  to  acci- 
dent than  any  other  works  within  the  range 
of  civil  engineering.  But  with  proper  care 
in  their  construction,  they  need  not  fail, 
when  not  too  high ;  and  four  feet  is  a  very 
low  dam. 

Manner  of  locating  the  work.' 
I  would  recommend  a  bank  of  earth  to  be 
carried  from  the  island  marked  B  on  the 
map,  to  the  east  shore  of  the  river.  (As 
Mr.  Kuper  has  began  a  work  there,  we  may 
as  well  follow  his  Tine.)  This  bank  must  be 
fifteen  foet  wide\on  top,  to  slope  two  and  a 
half  feet  to  one  horizontal  on  both  sides. 
The  upper  side  must  be  protected  well  with 
a  slope  wall. 

This  bank  must  be  carried  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  its  top  must  be  two  feet  above 
hich  water  mark.  This  stops  the  east  chan- 
nel. 

The  west  ehannei  is  to  be  shot  by  a  dam 
formed  of  crib  work,  filled  with  stone,  end 


well  sheet  pited ;  the  top  must  be  covered 
with  four  inch  plank,  on  which  eyes  must 
be  secured,  to  which  the  irons  of  the  float 
boards  are  to  be  attached ;  an  apron  is  to  be 
made  below  the  dam,  and  all  the  work  done 
according  to  the  specification  and  plan  form- 
inga  part  of  this iKeport. 

The  ends  of  the  dam  are  to  be  well  se- 
cured with  abutments  of  cut  stone. 
*  The  place  for  the  lock  I  cannot  now  per- 
manently fix.  I  must  examine  further,  if  I 
am  to  decide  this  point.  By  the  maps,  the 
place  most  suitable  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  marked  B  on  the  map.  1  would 
deepen  the  water,  that  boats  might  pass 
freely  from  deep  water  above'  the  dam  to 
deep  water  below  it,  a  distance  of  about  the 
half  of  a  mile.  This  can  be  no  very  serious 
affair. 

The  lock  will  be  two  hundred  feet  in  the 
chamber,  by  fifty  feet  wide  between  the 
gates.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  lock  like  this, 
to  go  to  all  the  expense  that  would  be  in. 
curred  if  the  lift  were  greater.  I  therefore 
propose  to  make  the  lock  with  cut  stone 
work  around  the  gates  only,  leaving  the 
chamber  walled  only  with  rough  stone,  laid 
dry,  which  will  form  a  very  permanent  and 
cheap  work. 

In  the  plans  I  have  the  honor  to  submit, 
and  in  the  above  Report,  I  have  meant  to 
lay  before  you  the  means  of  forming  a  per- 
manent work,  and  one  that  will  properly 
connect  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  Basin  of  Chambly,  that  can  be 
speedily  made,  and  that  will  need  few  re- 
pairs. 

I  am,  gentlemen^  truly,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

Wk.  R.  Hopkihs, 

Civil  Engineer. 

Railroad  Mkitino.— At  a  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Monroe,  friendly  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  contemplated  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  convened  pursuant  to 

Srevious  notice,  at  the  house  of  De  Witt 
[cGarrah,  on  the  17th  day  of  January, 
Joseph  R.  Andrews  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent, Lewis  H.  Roe,  1st  Vice  President, 
James  Cromwell,  2d  Vice  President  and 
Matthew  B.  Sweezy,  and  Jas.  Gray,  Jr.  Se- 
cretaries. On  motion,  the  object  of  the 
meeting  having  been  stated,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  E.  B.  Carpenter,  Hudson 
McFarlan,  Oenest  Roe,  Peter  Ball,  and  John 
Seaman,  together  with  the  officers  of  the 
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generations  ;  many  important  and  lasting 
benefits, — therefore 

Resolved,  That7  we  highly  approve  of 
the  contemplated  Railroad  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  City  of  New- York,  and  that  we 
believe  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
counties  through  which  it  is  to  pass  have 
just  and  equitable  claims  on  the  liberality 
and  patronage  of  the  State  for  aid  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  on  the  1/th  of  De- 
cember  last,  and  that  we  will  memorialize 
the  Legislature  agreeably  to  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  in 
the  Legislature  from  this  county  be  request- 
ed to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorising  subscriptions 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  of  stock,  or  loan  their  credit  to  that 
amount. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to 
the  different  towns  in  this  county  to  hold 
meetings  and  circulate  memorials  to  be 
presented,  to  the  Legislature,  praying  for 
aid  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Bath  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons 
constitute  a  committee  to  circulate  memo, 
rials  for  signatures  in  this  town  :  Hudson 
McFarlan,  E.  B.  Carpenter,  John  Seaman, 
Jas.  Ball,  Jas.  Gray,  Jr.  Mills,  Hughes,  T. 
G.  Wilkes,  Joseph  M.  Shuit,  Peter  Turner, 
and  Samuel  Hughes. 

Resolved,  That  the  [proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  officers  thereof, 
and  published  in  the  county  papers,  and 
Railroad  Journal,  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

Josnra  R.  Aiwasws,  President. 
Lnwis  H.  Rok,  1st  Vice  President 
Jas.  Cbomwsll,  2d         do. 

Matthew  B.  Swiezy,  >  *^^„m 
Jas.  G»at,  Jr.  \  Secr-ys. 

The  Legislators  of  Louisiana  convened  on#the 
5th.  Charles  Derbigny  wai  elected  President  of 
the  Senate,  having  received  all  the  voce*  exeept 
one  blank,  Alcee  Labroache  was  unanimously 
re-elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  On  the  6th, 
Edward  0.  White  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State,  having  received  58  vote*, — the  whole  num. 
ber  except  three  blanks.  Gen.  Dawson  had  de- 
clined being  considered  a  candidate. 

It  appears  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Ko. 
tha.  the  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 


man, 

during  the  past  year,  amounted  $582,254;  eipeo. 

^:rcfmvu  ^        ww  VMmw  o     i  ditures  #500,867.    The  value  of  exports  from 

^2*:««'  r^IHM ri^L^Z.Z^VJ'^lL^Z  ll  Louisiana  in  1834  amounted  to  the  extraordinary 
meeting,  constitute  a  committee  to  prepare  \\  Bam  ftt  f^a^gs:  whifih  ia  almo.t  AtkMm  ,£ 

a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  and  to  draft 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this 
meeting ;  who  reported  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereas,  the'  contemplated  New -York 
and  Erie  Railroad  is  destined,  by  its  con- 
struction, to  make  a  speedy  communica- 
tion between  the  City  of  New- York  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  enlarge  the  commercial 
business  of  that  city,  by  bringing  to  its 
market  a  great  portion  of  the  products  of 
the  adjoining  western  States,  and  which 
will  open  a  great  thoroughfare  through  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  of  this  state,  now 
secluded  by  their  local  situation  from  the 
benefits  of  a  ready  market,  and  not  posses- 
sing the  advantages  given  by  nature  or 
art  to  most  of  tneir  sister  counties,  and 
whereas  we  highly  approve  of  the  system 
of  Internal  Improvement  adopted  and  pur- 
sued by  the  State  of  New. York,  for  many 
years  past,  which  has  so  much  exalted  the 
character  of  the  State,  and  developed  the 
enterprise  and  liberality  of  our  citizens, 
and  secured  to  the  ptesent  a*  well  as  future 


sum  ot  (35,819,185 ;  which  is  almost  double  the 
value  of  exports  from  the  whole  United  States  in 
1760.  The  experts  in  1835  the  Governor  eiti. 
mates  at  about  $40,000,000,  including  500,000 
bales  of  cotton,  100,000  hhds  of  sugar,  and  35,000 
hhds  of  tobacco . 

He  warmly  recommends  the  system  of  internal 
improvements  throughout  the  State,  and  particu- 
larly the  contemplated  Rail  Road  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Natchez. 

He  also  strongly  recommends  (says  the  New 
Orleans  Bulletin,)  that  the  warehouse  system  be 
adopted  in  New  Orleans  as  in  New  York ;  for  iu 
advantages  are  many  and  certain. 

The  exports  hence  to  Mexico  are  valued  at 
nearly  93.000,000  a  year,  and  the  imports  at 
•6,000,000. 

The  epidemical  sickness  of  this  city,  (New 
Orleans)  he  attributes  to  the  malaria  from  the 
swamp  between  this  place  and  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
and  warmly  urges  the  Assembly  to  adopt  means 
for  draining  it. 

He  thinks  that  by  removing  the  obstructions  on 
:'ts*  Alchatalya,  the  lands  on  the  confines  of  that 
river  will  be  increased  one  million  dollars  in 
value ;  and  that  Louisiana  should  not  be  so  pub- 
lic spirited  or  squeamish  as  to  hesitate  longer  to 
ask  grants  of  lands  from  Congress,  as  well  as 
other  States, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  FrmnkKn  Inititato.J 

RcDQrt  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lon- 
QoVand1  Birmingham  Railway,  on  the 
Formation  of  a  Railway  by  Undulatory 
Planes*    By  Robkbt  8t«phknson,  Esq., 
Engineer.    Dated  5th  May,  1884.* 
Sioee  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  to  the 
directors,  respecting  the  fonnation  of  rail* 
ways  by  undulatory  planes,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  Save  been  86  closely  occupied,  that 
I  foundit  impossible  to  reconsider,  carefully, 
the  opinions  I  had  formed  on  the  subject 
several  months  ago,  founded  upon  some  ex* 
periraents  in  "The  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science,**  wffli  a  model  prepared  by  Mr. 
Badnall.    Hiese  experiments  were  consid- 
ered by  several  persons  conclusive  in  favor 
of  an  undulatory  surface  for  a  line  of  rail- 
wayJ 

I  drewa  different  conclusion  from  them, 
and  made  some  remarks  and  calculations 
at  the  time,  which  I  considered  fully  con- 
nrthedit.  Since  that  time,.!  have  read  the 
grekteVpart  of  the  controversy,  which  haaj 
beep  carried  on  in  the  "  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine," and  paid  especial  attention  to  the  ex- 
peristals  made  upon  the  Rainhill  plane, 
with  several  of  the  locomotive  engines  be- 
dodging  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Raihray  Company,  without  perceiving  any 
reasons  for  changing  the  view  I  originally 
toot1 , 

l^e  following  observations  are  extracted 
free*' those  above  alluded  to,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears necessary  for  explaining  the  outline 
of  the  arguments  upon  which  I  had  based 
my  views  ;• 

A  C 


A  C,  a  horizontal  plane. 

A  By  and  B  C,  two  inclined  planes  com- 
plating  one  undulation. 

A  Carriage,  in  moving  over  the  inclined 
plane,  may  be  conceived  to  be  acted  upon 
by  tare*  forces,  viz. 

First— Gravity,  varying  directly  af  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination. 

Secondly. — Mechanical  force,  such  as  a 
steam-engine,  or  a  spring. 

Thirdly.— The  uniform  retarding  force, 
arising  from  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts. 

LetV  ==  sine  of  angle  of  inclination. 
g  =  force  of  gravity, 
m  ss  mechanical  force  applied. 
/  =  retarding  force  arising  from 
friction. 

Then  the  force  resulting  from  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  three,  will  be  repre- 
sented byn g  +  m—f — («i — /;)  it  is 
evident  that  the  motion  of  the  body  is  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  remaining  force  n  g,  and 
is  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  if  fric- 
tion were  annihilated* 

Li  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  body 
descending  the  plane  A  B,  would  acquire 
sufficient  momentum  to  carry  it  up  to  the 
similar  plane  B  C ;  and  were  there  a  series 
of  similar  undulations,  the  body  would  move 

*  We  hayc  reeohred  from  Mr.  Stephenson,  in  addition 
*•  the jBUiitcript  bow  printed,  one  containing  remarks  J 
and  caTcuJaOdto  on  the  beat  form  for  railway  buayfcc,, 
Um  pubneation  of  which  we  propose  to  conimenceui  the 


forward  without  interruption,  and  the  velo- 
cities in  each  succeeding  undulation  would 
be  the  same,  and  the  expenditure  of  me- 
chanical power  would  be  t^e  space  passed 
over,  multiplied  into  the  retarding  fonee  ■=» 
*  m,  or  s  /,  9  being  the  space  passed  over. 

Instead  of  moving  on  an  undulating  sur-v 
face,  let  the  body  be  now  placed  on  the  hori- 
zontal plane  A  C  j  its  motion  in  this  condi- 
tion can  be  influenced  by  two  forces  only, 
vig.  the  mechanical  force  m,  and  the  re* 
tending  force/.  If  we  suppose,  therefore, 
in  =/,  it  is  obvious  that  no  motion  whatever 
can  take  place. 

At  this  point  of  the  comparison,  a  strik- 
ing difference,  and  apparently  not  an  un- 
important one,  exists  between  the  undula- 
toiy  and  horizontal  surfaces*  In  the  former, 
gravity  communicates  a  certain  velocity, 
which  is  maintained  throughout  each  sue- 
ceeding  undulation ;  whereas,  m  the  latter, 
the  forces  m  and  /  merely  destroy  each 
other ;  consequently  the  body  remains  sta- 
tionary. 

Ttia  explains  the  experiment  which  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  in  many  cases  went 
far  to  convince  several  persons' of  the  ad- 
vantage  of  having  an  undulatory  surface. 
Very  little  reflection,  jiowever,  is  requisite 
to  perceive  that  this  advantage  is  merely 
apparent,  and  not  real :  for  let  us  suppose 
that  the  body  at  A,  on  thathorisontal  plane, 
has  the  mean  velocity  given  to  it,  which  gra- 
vity imparts  to  the  body  moving  down  the 
first  inclined  plane  of  the  undulatory  sur- 
face ;  it  will  then  move  uniformly  with  this 
velocity  from  A  to  C,  and  arrive  at  the  lat- 
ter point  at  the  same  time  that  it  wouM  have 
done  on  the  undulatory  hae ;  and  however 
the  length  may  be  increased,  the  body  will 
pass  over  the  distances  corresponding  to 
each  undulation  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
whether  the  surface  be  undulatory  or  hori- 
zontal 

Let  p  em  power  expended  in  communi- 
cating any  given  velocity  to  the  body  on  the 
horizontal  surface  at  A;  then  the  whole 
power  expended  in  moving  the  body  from 
A  to  C,  will  be  p+s  m,  or  p+sf. 

But  when  the  body  arrives  at  C,  it  re- 
tains its  original  velocity,  and  is  capable  of 
employing  its  power,  or  of  moving  itself  be- 
yond C ;  whereas,  on  the  undulating  sur- 
face, the  body  becomes  quite  stationary  at 
C.  In  short,  it  is  a  well  known  law  in  me- 
chanics,  that  the  velocity  which  the  body 
possesses,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  power  ex- 
pended in  communicating  it;  we  therefore 
have  the  absolute  expenditure  of  power  in 
moving  die  body  from  A  to  C  =  set  or*/, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  result  as  on 
the  undulating  surface. 

Hitherto  we  have,  the  forces  m  and  / 
equal,  by  which  the  friction,  or  retarding 
force,  was  merely  neutralised ;  but  in  prac- 
tice, m  must  exceed/,  otherwise  no  motion 
could  ensue  on  the-  level  plane.  When, 
therefore,  m  is  greater  than/,  the  body  will 
be  accelerated  by  die  differences  of  those 
forces,  viz.  m — /=»  d;  in  this  case  the 
motion  of  the  body  on  the  .undulatory  sur- 
face is  influenced  by  a  force  represented 
by  ng+d.-    » 

IS  *  and  ;rf  ^present  tfcs  vMociUeS'fflBe* 
rated  by  the  forces  «£  and  d,  in  the  same  | 


time,  then  t>+t>"  will  represent  the  velocity 
which  the  joint  forces  will  generate  in  an 
equal  space  of  time.  But  the  velocity  given 
by  the  force  n  gy'm  descending, is lost  <mr 
ascending;  hence,  the  body  w*H  arrive  at 
the  sufemit  of  each  undulation,  with  the  ve- ' 
locitydueto  the  action  of  the  force  d,  which 
is  sf  2  d  s. 

Now,  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  action! 
of -the  force  d  on  the  levefrJplane,the  body 
having  moved  over  an  equal  space;  is  also 

\/  2  d  s ;  and  this  equality  in  velocity  must, 
hold,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  surface 
over  which  the  bodies  move,  unduktoty  or 
level. 

If  the  body  were  actually  propelled  by 
the  force  d,  more  efficiently  on  the  one  sur- ' 
face  than  on  the  other,  it  must  arrive  at  the  v 
point  C;  with  different  velocities.  The  readi- 
estxnode  of  showing  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
is  to  allow  it  to  expend  the  momentum;  by 
moving  along  a  horizontal  plane,  or  one  of 
a  given  inclination ;  in  both  cases,  the  mo- 
mentum is  precisely  equal.  This  experi- 
ment I  repeated  several  times,  and  felt  per* 
fectly  convinced  that  the  results  were  ex- 
actly determined. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  rtbat  the  undu- 
latory surface  has  an  advantage  from  die 
friction  being  reduced,  in  consequence  of  ' 
the  body  being  on  an  inclined  surface. '  A 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  this 
never  can  apply  in  practice,  from  the  small-  " 
ness  of  the  inclination  which  is  admissible;  . 
the  reduction  in  the  friction  tern  this  cause 
would  be  inappraeiahle. 

But  even  allowing  if  to  operate,  the  undo- " 
lating  surface  is  increased  in  length  by  a 
quantity  that  exactly  compensates  for  the 
reduction  in  the  friction  of  the  carriage. 


B 

Because  the  diminution  of  friction  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  diminution  of  weight,  which 
is  as  A  B,  A  O,  but  the  spaces  passed  over 
are  as  AC:  A  B+B  C,  or  as  A  O:  AB. 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former  propor- 
tion ;  showing,  that  though  the  friction  may 
be  reduced  on  the  inclined  plane,  the  dis- 
tance  is  increased  precisely  in  a  ratio  to 
compensate  it 

The  above  considerations  lead  me  to,  coo. 
elude  that,  theoretically,  there  is  neither  ad- 
vantage nor  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  an 
undulating  surface  for  a  line  of  railway; 
the  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  practical  application.  This  I  have 
frequently  and  carefully  considered,  and, 
generally,  with  a  strong  bias  in  fovor  of  Mr. 
Badnalrs  view,  because  I  saw  clearly  that 
its  introduction  would  at  least  reduce  the 
expense  of  constructing  public  lines  of  tail- 
way  ;  but  I  have  invariably  been  competed 
to  conclude  that  its  adoption  would  be  at- 
tended with  greater  expense  in  the  carriage, 
greater  uncertainty  in  the  operation,  in 
many  cases  greater  inconvenience,  and  in 
all  greater  risks  of  accidents,  than  in  a 
horizontal  lirie  of  railway,  or  one  approach*  * 
ing  'to*  k  as  nearly  as  dreumstanoes  would 

Greater  ultimate  expense,  I  conceive, 
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would  sJwye  in  petrlf  ftotri  the  additional  wear 
•Wtrtjfc^tb  upbft  carriages  and,  engines, 
fitypf^psj  Vatying  velocities  which  must  be 
continually  tak%  place-  throughout  the 
wifctfe  length  of  Ibe  W  or  road. 

Tljfy  objection  is  considered  by  many  of 
bo  weight ;  t  need  only  refer,  howaater,  to 
practigf/  mem  who' have  been  in  the' habit 
of  observing  the  destruction  of  machinery 
where  varying  velocities  are  admitted ;  in* 
deed.  I  cannot  re%  to  a  better  instance  thtn 
RainhiU  and  Sutton  inclined  planes,  where 
th*  objectioaal  nature  of  inclined  planes  is 
eridliittoaUctmvenantwihhniachineryraD# 
from  whence  fit  is  probably  not  too  mnch 
to ,^Y a  very  large  portion  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  locomotive  engines  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  has  sprung. 

Tfo  engjuee  on  an  undulating  line  mft 
obviously,  at  the-bettem  of  each  undulation, 
attain  a  velocity  codsiderahly.  greater  than 
what  is  acquired  upon  a  horizontal  line, 
whej$  {t  may  be  nearly  uniform* 
^  Nc|Wi  in  locomotive  engines,  this  single 
circumstance  gives  rise  to  three  separate 
objectfonv  neither  of  which  is  undeserving 
of  attention,  and  which  are  distinct  from 
that  of  <fwur  and  tear  arising  simply  out  of 
veiocttyw 

FUtt,-— In  the  construction  of  these  ma- 
chin^ft>  it  is  a  consideration  of  die  very  first 
importance,  to  proportion  and  adapt  the  rela- 
tive sj>e^ds  of  the,  di%rent  parts  to  the  ve- 
locity at  which  the  engines  are  intended  to 
travel;  and  though  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  |h4se  engines  axe  worked  at  different 
rates  of  speedVI  have  seen  sufficient  to  con. 
vinfee  tne  t|iat  uniform^  in  die  velocities  is 
extremely  desirable,  and  that  they  never 
perform  so  economically  as  when  the  in- 
terid^  yelotity  is  adhered  to  within  very 
l  Hraits,  which  is  quite  impracticable 


on  an  undulating  road* 

Secondly.— When  die  velocity  of  these 
encines  exceeds  that  for  which  they  are  cal- 
culated,  the  steam  acts  less  forcibly  on  the 
pistons,  and  thus  produces  an  absolute  loss 
of  |$tyet{'  or,  in  other  words,  an  increased 
consumption  of  fuel* 

Tlu>gfyt— ^Prom  the  present  construction 
of  locomotive  engines,  every  different  speed 
of  tiavellingis  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
sponding inctease  or  diminution  of  the  tem- 
perature Of  the  fire,  which  occasions  a  con- 
tinual working  amongst  the  different  parts 
of  the  boiler,  from  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  never  fails  in  a  short 
time  to  render  the  boiler  more  or  less  leaky. 
Every  experienced  steam-engine  builder 
has  had  instances  brought  under  his  obser- 
tfc$  destruction  of  boilers  by  being 
"^  rent  variations  of  temperature. 
^toeept  such  as  are  perfectly 
ftus  objection  applies  with  more 
I  therefore  only  mention  it 
i,  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
raflway  would  betoararavate  the 
from  great  inequalities  in  the 

IsmnririfiiiTi1"'  ar.>, , 

Theeearw my  principal  reasons  for  con- 
cluamg  tj^atibe  expense  of  carriage  would 
be  grantor  on  an  undulated  life,  and  the 
rernarm*  appear  to  me  to  lead  to  the 
tfcaiJhWwula^^  **- 


Inconvenience  weuM  in  my  opinion,  re* 
suit  from  not  hayjn|£fto  power  to  hah  at 
any  given  point  on  the  line  of  railway. 
This  may  be  done  without  inconvenience, 
on  a  line  of  roa^ot  possessing  inclinations 
beyond  the  power  of  the  engines ;  but  where 
the  inclinations  of  the  planes  exceed  that 
power,  it  is  clear  that  some  expedient  must 
be  contrived  to  overcome  the  delay  that 
must  ensue.  I  have  only  heard  of  one, 
which  I  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  ad- 
'  vanced  seriously.  I  allude  to  the  proposal 
that  an  eofme,  when  «opH  by  any  chanm 
I  on  an  inclination  beyond  its  power,  should 
be  worked  backwards  and  forwards  until 
sufficient  momentum  be  acquired  for  sur- 
mounting the  next  summit. 

This  fa  an  Operation  not  only  of  time, 
but  in  many  cases  would  be  imminenny  dan- 
geitous,  and  could  not  rail  to  be  a  continual 
source  of  annoyance.      * 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent would  be  increased,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred  that  increase  of  speed  is  attended 
with  greater  frequency  of  accident,  but  rather 
that  such  mishaps  are  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive and  serious  when  they  do  occur. 

I  now  come  to  consider  more  immedi- 
ately the  chief  object  of  the  memorial  which 
has  been  laid  before  thW  directors,  viz.  The 
expediency  of  making  an  experiment  on 
the  London' and  ffirmmgham  Railway,  ex- 
ijjfliug  over  a  distfcee  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
M  suggested  by  Dr.  Lardnerand  Dr.  Dahon. 

In  recommending  the  directors  to  make 
such  an  experiment,  those  gentlemen  have 
evidently  been  influenced  by  the  statement 
in  the  memoriaL4hat  it  would  not  cost  over 
£506,  all  tha&che  experiment,  should  it 
foil,  would  be  productive  of  no  detriment 
to  the  Railway  Company. 
:  I  have  thoroughly  cdhsidered  the  expense 
of  snrlfjn  experiment,  and  also  the  proba- 
ble inconvenience  that  wouV  arise  out  of 
its  failure,  and  supposing  the  latter  result,  I 
am  satisfied  it  cojild  not  cost  the  Railway 
Company  less  than  £8,000  or  £10,000  j 
and  this  sum  may  be  made  to  appear  writhe 
out  taking  into  the  account  many  contin- 
gencies that  would  necessarily  attend  such 
a  oinmmstance. 

The  ballasting  and  laying  the  rails  alone 
costs  from  £800  to  £1,000  per  mile,  and 
this  charge  inust  unquesuonabty  be  incurred 
fa  merely  transforming  the  undulated  sur- 
fed to  an  uniform  one.  The  embankments 
would  require  to  be  brought  to  a  higher,  and 
excavations  to  a  lower,  level ;  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  whole  of  the  bridges,  over 
and  Cider  the  railway. 

In  shortysyou  could  only  prepare  for  the 
Contingency  of  a  failure,  by  erecting  tem- 
porary bridges  over  the  railway,  throughout 
the  ten  miles,  until  the  utility  of  the  scheme 
had  been  determined. 

These,  and  other  considerations,  connect- 
ed with  the  detail  of  executing  the  railway, 
Which  it  would  be  superfluous  to.  enter  into 
here,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
render  intelligible  in  a  report  like  the  pre- 
sent, fully  convince  me  that  it  would  be  at 
least  rash  to  advise  an  expensive  experi- 
ment on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 


n 


y,  which,  in  any^  event,  could  only  save 
very  small  subs  in  the  original  etpelsfi- 


ture,  with  the  possibility  of  your  not. suc- 
ceeding to  your  expectations;  thus  produc- 
ing a  result  fraught  with  mischief  to  the# 
undertaking  gene/ally. 

I  feel  uV  however,  due  to  Mr.  BadnalJ,  to 
state  that  I  consider  a  trialupon  some  branch 
road  might  be  made  with  advantage,  as  the 
adoption  of  his  ideas  would  certainly  be 
productive,  in  many  cases,  of  considerable 
saving  in  the  first  cost,  which,  in  some 
branch  roads,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

I  must;  however,  again  repeat,  that  no 
saving  of  power  could  be  by  any  possibility 
4feted« 

RosfiT  Sri^vmrsoir. 

'i  ■    ■  ■ 

Grxat  Blast  at  Craiqleith  Quulry. — 
The  long  rime  in  which  preparations  for  a 
great  explosion  at  this  quarry  have  been 
going  on,  and  the  effects  that  were  expected 
to  result  from  the  experiment,  by  a  great 
saving  of  labor  and  expense,  in  at  ones  dis- 
lodging a  greet  mass  of  rock,  and  also  les- 
sening, if  not  altogether  removing,  the  risk 
which  attends  the  blowing  up  of  small  por- 
tions of  rock  from  the  flying  fragments, 
rendered  the  experiment  which  took  place 
on  Saturday  se'ennight,  (18th  Oct.  1834,) 
a  subject  or  much  interest  both  in  a  public 
and  scientific  point  of  view.  It  having  been 
intimated  by  bills  that  the  blast  was  to  take 
place  at  three  o'clock,  long  before  that  hour 
crowds  of  oeople  were  proceeding  along  the 
roads  leading  to  the  quarry,  and  by  three 
o'clock  every  place  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  spot  was  filled  with  spectators. 
At  the  f  line  when  the  explosion  took  place, 
there  was  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  peo* 
pie  on  the  grounds  around  the  quarry ;  and 
curiosity  was  so  much  excited,  that  even  on 
the  Castle-hill,  and  also  on  the  Corstorphine 
hili,  a  great  many  people  were  collected. 
At  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  oanductor,  en- 
closed in  a  block-tin  tube,  46  feet  long,  and 
half-inch  diameter,  was  introduced  into  the 
%ore.  The  depth  of  the  bore  was  60  feet, 
and  7£  inches  diameter  at  top,  and  6  at  the 
bottom,  and  was  charged  with  500  lb.  of , 
Sir  Henry  Bridge's  double-strong  blasting 
powder.  At  half-past  three  the  match  was 
lighted,  and  in  three  minutes  the  explosion 
took  place.  The  report  was  not  to  loud  as 
from  a  amall  piece  of  ordnance :  but  the  ef- 
fect that  was  produced  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  all  the  scientific  gentlemen  present, 
and  completely  fulfilled  the  expectations 
that  had  been  conceived  by  the  projector. 
At  the  moment  of  explosion,  the  great  mass 
of  rock;  appeared  to  those  at  a  short  distance 
to  be  forced  upwards,,  and  thm  to  rend  in 
large  and  deep  fissures,  {t  is  calculated  that 
upwards  of  30,000  tons  of  solid  rock  have 
been  displaced  by  this  experiment.  The 
plan  seems  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  practt-  : 
cable*  and,  we  understand,  was  conducted 
and  carried  through  by  Mr.  Millar,  who,  in 
1894,  after  the  great  fire  in  the  Parliament 
Close,  suggested  and  carried  into  effect  the 
blowing  up  of  the  gable  of  the  high  land 
which  overlooked  the  Cow-gate.  Among 
the  scientific  gentlemen  who  were  present, 
we  observed  Mr.  Jardine,  Mr.  Play  fair,  Pro-  ' 
feasor  Wallace,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Grainger. 
—{Edinburgh  Observer.]  #     ,  - 

Without  feaale  society,  it  has  beeo  justly  said, 
that  thrbsfianfag  of  meaPi  fiWs  wool!  be  help, 
lest,  the  middle  witaent  alsasarst  and  the  sad 
without  eomfbrt. 

He  who  has  -found  a  friend  in  whomj  he  can 
anrsservsaty  confide,  may  consider  fafaettf  ss  " 
«*tingeishsdly»lsss*d;toratn»  frieedii  the 
'  afl 


This  number  of  the  Journal  bas  been 
delayed  two  days  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing the  report  of  the  survey  of  the 
New- York  and  Erie  railroad. 

,     i  ■■   ii     hi     mm  '       < 

09"  We  again  request  subscribers,  who 
desire  to  perfect  their  .volumes,  by  supplying 
lost  numbers,  to  forward  a  list,  with'  their 
subscription  for  Volume  4th.  Some  of  our 
surplus  and  loose  numbers  are  growing 
short*  "  First  come  first  served,"  with  us, 
as  with  most  others,,  especially  when  the 
payment  is  in  advance.  No  charge  is  made 
for  supplying  a  few  lo$t  numbers*  if-  titty 
can-  be  furnished  wfebout  breaking  a  set ; 
those  who  wish  them  must  not  delay. 


••  Our'revorite  Atlantic  city,**  in  the  subjoined 
article,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  the  busy  bustling 
thriving  city  of  New  York. 

Internal  Commerce.— A  convention  composed 
of  proprietors  and  agents  of  all  the  Tow  Boat* 
upon  the  Hudson  River,  of  each*  line  of  boats 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  of  all  the  vessels  and  Steam. 
boats  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  of  all  the  lines  of  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  collectively  form  tbe 
great  ehain  of  transportation  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  Ohio  River,  has  jest  close*}  its 
labors  in  this  city,  after  an  active  session  of  nearly 
a  week.  During  this  session  such  explanations 
andcoacessions  have  been  m.ituaUy  made  as  will 
result  in  materially  reducing  *tbe  rates  of  trans* 
portation,  particularly  on  property  passing  the 
Ohio  Canal.  On  such  property  the  arrangements 
are  such  as  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Ohio  Canal,  and,  it  is  believed, 
secure  the  immense  trade  which  must  flow  to  and 
from  the  vast  valley  ol  the  Oho,  to  our  fevorite 
Atlantic  city. 

We  view  this  convention  as  one  in  connexion 
with  the  progress  ef  internal  commerce,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  Western  Empire  as  of  more  con- 
sequence than  any  which  has  gone  before  it,  for 
any  similar  putaose,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  Its  doings  may  be  taken  as  a 
sure  presage  that,  for  the  future,  in  whatever 
measures  the  eastern  members  of  our  common- 
wealth may  propose  to  promote  the  general 
prosperity,  they  will  always  be  promptly  met  by 
the  generous  and  enlightened  liberality  of  the  west. 

We  are  fully  informed  that  there  bas  probably 
seldom  been  a  convention  of  individuals  whose 
separate  interests  have  apparently  been  «o  various, 
and  who  have  heretofore  been  so  tenaciously  jeal. 
one  of  each  other,  having  passed  a  week  in  die. 
cussion,  and  finally  separating  in  such  perfect 
harmony,  and  unity  of  views.  The  convention 
embraced  a  mass  of  intelligence  connected  with 
the  West,  its  prospects,  and  its  present  and  future 
welfare,  which ,  on  no  former  occasion,  has  been 
imbled.— [Buftalo  Whig.] 


STBPHHHBOHt 

Butldertf*  superior  style  <tf  Faeetnger  Car*  for  Bail- 

No.  864  Efisabethstreet,  nsarBlsecksr  street, 

New-York. 

£}- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
ejramin  bese  Cars;  a  specimen  ofevhich  maybe  seen 
on  that  part  of  tbe  New- York  ane>  Harlem  Railroad, 
new  In  operation.  Jtftf 

RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELS  ASD  BOXES, 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 


_  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheel* 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  end  Foundry,  Peterson,  N.J.  All  order*  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS.  •• 

Also,  Fiance  Tires  WAedTcomplete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCatJH  fc  GROSVENOR. 

PATENT  H ADHERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES* 

SY*  Railroad  Spikes  of  erery  description  required, 
e  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 
Spikes  made  at  the  shore  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  publics  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use. 
Ship  aaWBoai  Spikes  made  full  sixe  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albany,  er  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory*  Troy,  N.  Y.  -  sept. IS- ly 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

*  1  Flat  Bare  in 

tf-  Nlnety-fifs  tons  at  1  inch  by  i  Inch,  j  luheol  14to  16 


see 

800 
800 


do.  14  do. 
do.  if  do. 
do.  S  do. 
do.  94,  do. 
soon  expected.* 


do. 
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Cabal  Tocul — The  Canal  Board  met  yes- 
terday  at  the  Comptfoller'a  office,  and  agreed 
noon  the  rates  of  toft  to  be  charged  upon  the 
New  York  oenale  for  the  year  1835.  The  rates 
generally  have  not  been  altered.  On  boarde^Unk, 
senntlinf ,  sewed  timber,  &o.,  there  bee  been  a 
reduction  from  8  mills  to  6  mills  per  1000  feet 
per  mile;  end  the  rates  on  mahogany  boardsare 
fixedat  15  mills  per  1000  feet  per  mile,  instead 
of  psying  merchandise  toll.  Some  other  trifling 
alterations  have  been  made.  The  rates  as  adop- 
ted will  be  published  in  a  few  days. — [Alb.  Arg.] 

The  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  Railroad 
Line  between  this  city  and  New  York,  deeerre 
all  praise  and  encouragement  for  the  facility, 
safety  and  cxmvenieece  with  which  passengers 
are  transported  in  despite  of  the  weathnr.  The 
adVeatags  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  can  be 
folly  appreciated  at  this  season  of  the  year, when, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  ride  all  night  in  a  * 
stail-stage.  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in  the 
winter,  the  travellers  to  New  York  journey  thith. 
era*  quickly  and  easily  as  in  summer  .—-[Nat. 
Uliette] 


Iftcoun'rsunk 
boles  ends  cat 
at  an  angle  of 
4»  degr'i  with 
splicing  pla>a, 
nails  to  svlt. 

330  do.  of  Edge  Raileof  SS  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite cbaire,  keys  end  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  or  30-33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  CamTand  of  60  Inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  21, 9},  Si,  3, 31, 3| ,  and  3i  Inches  diameter  far 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  kbove  wiil  be  tola  Tree  olS*iy,  to  State  Govern* 
menu  and  Incorporated  Govern  mime,  end  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.    .         A.°Jt  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  orsfl  the  different  kinds  of  Raile, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Pistes,  in  use 
both  in  thi«  country  end  Greet  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  exsmlne  them.  d?lmeowr 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRYTOR  fla\LE,~ 

$CT  The  Proprietor*  of  the  Mill  Dam  Poundrt  offer  for 
sale  or  lease,  their  well  known  establishment^  situated  one 
mile  from  Boston.   The  Improvements  consist  of 

No.  1.  Better  Hesse,  SO  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  L^temetiee 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  9.  BtaekemnW*  fiSk^,»  feet  by  SO,  fitted 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lectmetn*  Jtouee,  54  feet  by  35, used  forputtlng 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  tbe  best  Engines 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  In  this  establish- 
ment*. 

Ne.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
ISO  feet  by  46,  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equal  to  40 
heme  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Jfcc ;  Pattern 
Shop  Imolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  Of  rolling  4  tons 
of  Iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
flammeis,  one  of  which  Is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Puraaees,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  sups 
rior  M  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
with;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  S.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45.  with  a  seperlor 
air  Furnace  aed  twoCupoias.  Core  ovenX'ranes,  sec  fitted 
for  tbe  largeet  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  large 
ware-home,  containing  Patter  ne  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geering,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  sec  Jfcc. 
These  were  made  ef  the  most  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  greet  value. 

No.  S.  A  building,  65  met  by  ^containing  a  large  slack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  tor  making  Cast  Steel. .  This 
building,  is  at 'present  used  as  a  boardiag-hoase,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  36,  Con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  #Brass  Foua 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  ale.  4tc 

The  above  establit bment  being  en  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  seme  kinds  of  business  than  any 
ether,  in  the  United  8tate»  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harbors  of-Bestoa,  to  tbe  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at 35  to  30  cents  per  ton.  ttameof  the 
largest  Jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
bllshmect;  among  others,  ths  great  chain  and  Hit  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

Tbe  situation  for  Railroad  wort  Is  excellent,  being  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  tbe  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,*'  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  «•  Jonathan,"  pusthased 
b«  the  State  ol  Penmvrvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  In  the  premises,  13 
Locomotives  and  as  msny  tenders,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  mean  per  annum. 

M      'KlSffj.  ECKLEYJreasYfcc.,  Boston,  or  to 
ROSERT  RAL8TON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Beaten,  Dac.30, 1S34. 


RAILROAD  CARS, 

D.  m  J.  MITCHELL,  FpHpsr  Foundry.  Heitt* 
daysbnrgh,  Huntington  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  now 
prepared  to  manufacture,  at  short  notice,  any  mmesev  of 
Railroad  Cars— in  the  most  approved  end  aeBuKlat 


&3-TOWM8BND  dfc  DURFEEt  of  Palmyra, 
Mtanufachirere  ofRailreadRopem  having  rsmoved  their 
escahlishmentto  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durftt%  Mag 
k,  Co.  oflar  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out spiles)  (or  inclined  pisnes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  arry  ot  the  principal  dtlee  In 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ot  Rope, the  public 
are  referred  to  J.jeV  Jervis,£og.  M.  fc  H.  R.  R.Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  Jamea  Archibald,  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Car bondale,  Luseme 
county,  Peansylvsola. 
Hudson,  Columbia  < 

January  »>ie*JL 


[udson,  Columbia  county,  New- York,  } 


SURVEYORS*  UMTRTJMBNTS. 

,53"  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instremsata,  large  andaaall  sixes*  with  high 
msgnifylng  powsrs  wkh  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ot  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  e,  Q.lf.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J  slot  corner  of  Maidenlane. 

- — ■ —     —  .  .     •        ■   - 

•JIURVKlriHG  AND  HNeiNRKRINCt 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Kf-The  subscriber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Iaetru- 
mesa*  In  hie  profession,  warranted  equal.  If  not  fruperior, 
in  principles  of  construction  and  workmansmpto  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  Btatee ;  several  ol 
which  are  entirely  nets:  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  wkh  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  oftbe  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also,  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  twe  Tee- 
eacopee— and  a  Levslllng  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG.    T 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  No.  9  Dock  street, 

Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  am  respeotfjelly  smV 
mltted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  18*1. 

tn  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  reepectinf  the  instramente  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  In  uss  op  ths  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnlah  thee  wkh  the  following  In- 
fbrmstion.The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  possessten 
of  the  department  of  constrnetion  of  thy  make  Is  seven. 
The  whole  number  oftbe  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eight. 
Theee  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  In  the  service  ef  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department 

Both  Levels  and  Conipasses  are  in  good  repair.  The? 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  ajl  instruments  of  the  kind  nrs  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  %  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  decrlption  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yettrl. 
ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  mstrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  In  placs  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  Indeed  the  moat  com - 

filetelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
nstrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  In  nee  for  laying  of 
rails- and  in  fact,  whsn  known,  I  think  It  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAME8  P.  (STABLER,  Siipnof  Construction  . 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  IMS. 
Having  for  the  last  two  yean  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 


Qscpertor  to  any  other  instrument 
and  as  s 


,_ — , most  cheerfully  re 

commend  It  to  Engineer*  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GJLL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  lent. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  msde  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  theee  Inetrumente  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  at  preferable  to  aoy  othere  for  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Enf.Fhilaa** 

ml  ly  Germ  ant.  and  Nomst  Railroad 
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Atlahtk!  Afin  New  Oblkahs  Sbaboako 
List*  ContFAinr. — We  had  occasion,  during 
the  but  summer,  to  refer  to  this  new,  con. 
Ifmphledj  route  to  New-Orlaans,  (see  vol. 
iii.,  No.  31,  Aug.  ft,  of  this  Journal)— «ud, 
from  the  information  then  before  us,  were 
disposed  to  think  favorably  of  it.  Some 
tjSM  after,  and  during  a  long  absence  of  the 
Editor  in  the  country,  a  communication, 
signed  •' Civis,"  was  received,  in  which 
cjpubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
toe  ronie.  This  communication,  which  we 
now  publish,  (aj^.  page  66,)  was  mislaid,  and 
only  recently  came  to  light.  We  also  pub- 
lish in  Ibis  number,  several  other  articles 
relating  to  the1  route,  with  one  or  two  short 
extracts  from  the  charter  of  the  company, 
and  ask  attention  to  the  subject,  as  it  is.  one 
in  whisk,  many  of  our  citizens  are  much 
interested.  ' 

Books  are,  we  understand,  to  be  opened 
m  this  city  for  subscription*  to  the  stock,  of 
which  the' customary  notice,  we  presume, 
win  be  gjjrfln. 


Viw.Totx  mi  Ban  Railhoid On  the  4th 

Htstaat,  an  election  took  place  to  fill  vacancies  in 
tns.  Bond  of  pjtMtnrwifMr  which  Mr.  Jamm  G. 
Era*  was  elected  President  mtbs-plaoe  of  Mr. 

Emm  Loan,  who  reeigned  Ihe  office.  The 
following  gentlemen  now  compose  the  Board  of 
■.and  they  win,  wo  am  sure,  give  chi 
o  the  undertaking. 
M  O.  King,  John  Dner,  Gocdd  Hoyt,  Junei 
,  S.  B.  Buggies,   Stephen  Whitney,  P. 


G.  Stuyvoaant,  George  D.  Wickham,  Rleaxar 
Lord,  Peter  Harmony,  John  G.  Coster,  Michael 
Burn  ham,  Klihn  Townsend,  John  Raihbone, 
jno.,  i.  G.  Pearson,  Jeremiah  H.  Piereon,  Joshua 

Whitney. 

On  the  last  page  may  be  found  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at  their  laet  meeting. 


Aubuxn  and  Sybacdsb  Hailboab. — The 
following  gentlemen  were,  on  the  20th  Jan., 
chosen  by  the  stockholders,  directors  of  this 
company.  They  hold  their  office  until  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  1636: 

Nathaniel  Garrow,  Elijah  Miller,  Geo.  B. 
Turns*,  John  M.  Sherwood,  Stephen  Van 
Antlen.  Richard  Steele,  John  Seymour,  Abi- 
jah  Fitch,  Edward  E.  Mar  vine,  Asaph  D. 
Leonard,  Vivus  W.  Smith,  Henry  Ray  nor, 
and  Allen  Warden. — [Syracuse    Constism 

tjoajutj  * 

Imfobtast  to  McBCMrm  and  Tuiiliiu. — 

lis    Pittiburg  Advocate  ol  Thursday  1b",  *<"»- 

ins  an  advert itSflteot,  from  which  we  learn  that 

'me  enterprising  gentlemen  of  (hat  city  hare  de. 

tarnrinad   to  establish  a  daily  lint  of  lUamboalt 

twees   PMtturg    snef   Louitviiit!     Thirteen 

steamboats  will  be  aliached  to    the  Una,  whjpfc, 

lommence  regular  trips  on  lhe23dof  Febru- 

A  boat    will  leave    Filtabnrg  daily, at  10, 

o'clock  A.  M.,  Wheeling  at  10,  P.  M.,  and  Cin- 

ciunnati  iff  5,  P.  M.  touching,  ■■  faraaia  pricti 

cable,  at  intermediate  places,  at  regular  honra. 


[Praia  [Ac  Albany  Argui.] 
Amount  or  tujil*  Rorun  in   thb  Stats, 

«TB*  AUOUNT  rtlll  BBOH  TBS  GSM  (SAL  rOSD  TO 
ciaai.  ram. — Wa  copy  the  following  state- 
ment tafcsn  from  a  report  made  to  ibo.  Senate  by 
the  Comptroller,  on  Saturday,  in  euewsr  10  a  re. 
solution  of  that  body  : 

"  The  taxable  value  of  the  real  and  peraonal 
aetatea  of  the  people  of  thia  State,  SI  aacertained 
by  the  aeaaaainent*  for  the  year  1834,  is  aa  fol. 

Real'eetaie,  9345,403,830 

PeraonaJ  estate,  .•07,599,971 

Total,  11*30113,301 

"The  statement  marked  B.  exhibits  the  a. 
monnt  of  capital  stock  of  all  the  corpcrationa  in 
the  Slate  liable  to  taxation,  and  the  real  estate 
held  by  each  ;  arranged  under  Ibo  beada  of  the 
several  counties  in   which  the  corporationa  are 

"There  may  he  corporations  in  the  State  Lit- 


although  great  pains  hare  been  taken  (Sr  cpa  I hm 
year  to  obtain  returns  from  all  misting  ewspetia-.- 
•»<•  amr  lo  get  inlormaiioo  io  relation  to  those 
rhich  hadbeewme  eiiinct.    To  effect  ihia object. 


required  by  the! 
ade  out  contains 

ex  iatent 
givfln  in  the  atateroent 
and  Gfiy-ene,  There 
pike,  manufacturing  ■ 
ration  in  ibe  Stale  wbi 
reporled,  for.  the  i 
boI  such  as  to  i 
great  number  of  ihe  ei 
ed  have  become  ejtlia...  .    . 

'.'The  capital  of  sit '-the  corporations  in  (he 
State  Bible  to  taxation,  amounts  .         '.'.'-■■ 
to  $59,998,919  81 

"The  amount  of  stockheldhy  -  '     . 

the  Bute,  or  literary  or  charitable 
institutions,  amount!  to  the  au&i  of       Ctt,Mt.0> 


'»  leaving   a  lots)  S 

ick  and  real  eitale  liab  ..  _.  . 
aiion,  in  sit  the  incorporated  eoifti  . 
paaafa  in  ih«  Slate,  of  $59^fi,3»i  K 

"  The  total  amount  of  real  estate  held  by  all 
the  corpotatioiie  which  are  liable  to  taxation,  is 
13.883,657  78,  which  mm  ia  embraced  In  the 
total  ol  taxable  capital  ss  stated  above. 

"  The  taxable  property  of  the  State  may  be 
classed  as  follows,  vii : 

Ileal  estaie  own. 
ed  by  enrporaiona,  93,883,857  78  ■":       :::,:i,: 

Amount  ot  Block        '■ 
Tor  which  corpora- 

'      48,483,53*03 


RsalM  _  . 
than  that  owned  by 
corporations,        341 ,530,379  SS 

Personal  estate 
other  than  that  as- 
acssed  to  corpora- 
tions, 59,116,486  9T 


2.380,9.1  H 


-■MMMdMI  It 

Total,  aa  shown  abora,  *Ui.WtMk  » 

•'  The  amount  of  lbs  con trib aliens  f#>m  th* 
general  fund  la  the  Aria  and  Chauujlaas  eanal 
fund,  from  1816  t.i  1834,  are  as  lollowi,  wi  i 

Vendue  duty,  M.19&Nt  U 

,    Sail  doty,  1.87M»  80 

Avails  otlsod  aalea,  (Grand  tai..;     ■■■  '■'•   - 
and,  om.)  - .        .  S3.343I  M 

Appropriations  from  Tresaury,  48,937  0 


/•' 
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RAknoAD  CoNVBNWOic^-We  annex  the 
--proceedings  of  a  Railroad  Convention  held 
at  White  Pigeon,  M,  T.  on  the  6|h  of  Jan- 
uary,  1835,  and  hope  to  l«arn  that  their 
application  to  the  War  Department  for  a 
survey  of  the  route  proves  successful. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Convention, 
convened  at  the  house  of  pr.  Rowley,  in 
White  rtgeony  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  msU, 
for  the  purposcfrof  devising  means  for  unit- 
ing Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  hy  a  Rail- 
road, ^eil  M'Gaffey,  was  appointed  Chair, 
man,  and  Joseph  L.  Jernegan,  Secretary. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  appear- 
ed and  took  their  seats  as  Delegate*/        *  - 

From  White  Pigeon,  jW.Jtt'Gaffey, 
Isaac  Adams,  Robert  Clark, -Jr.  Mr.  Judson, 
David  Glark,  Charles  Kellogg,  and  H.  Loo- 

*  c> 

From  Constantine,  W.  T.  House,  and  E. 

P.  Clarke. 
From    Mottville,  H.   L.  Stewart,    and 

Elias  Taylor.  .    .    "         ,. 

From  Michigan  City,  Ia.,Wilham  Teall, 
and  David  Sprague. 

From  St.  Joseph  county,!*.,  G.  W.  Fow- 

From  Goshen,  la.,  Joseph  L,  Jernegan, 
James  R.  M'Cord,  andTTohn  D.  Defrees. 

From  Elkhart,  la.,  George  #rawft|a, 
.  William  A.  Nelson,  and  P.  S.Kenyon. 

From  Perrfsburghs  Ohio,  Willard  V. 
Way,  and  AAbion  N.  (Mney. 

From  Lagrange  Co.  la.,  W.  O.  Ward,  E. 
Litllefield,  and  T.  Gale. 

From  Toledo,  M.  T.,  Stephen  B.  Corn- 
stock,  and  Andrew  Palmer. 

From  Bristol;  Ia\,  L.  M.  Alveson. 

The  object  of  the  Convention  having 
\  been  explained,  it  was,  on  motion, 

Resolved,  That  the  importance  of  a  rail- 
road from  the  navigable  waters  of  Maumee 
river  to  the  south  end  of  Michigan  lake,  de- 
•  mands  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  to  draft  a  me- 
morial to  Congress  expressive  of  the  views 
.  of  this  Contention,  and  praying  fo:  tne  sur- 
vey of  the  route  contemplated  by   the  last 

resolution.  .  ,     . 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  pleasure 
the  efforts  making  in  New- York  to  connect 
the  city  of  .New-York  with  Lake  Erie  by  a 
1  Railroad,  and  that  we  consider  it  of  great 
National  importance,  that  a  continue* .road 
should  be  made  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
to  connect  with  the  contemplated  road  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  Maumee  river  to 
the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  solicits 
the  co-operation  in  this  work,  oithe  States 
of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New-York,  and 
that  we  will  use  all  suitable  means  to  en- 
courage its  commencement  and  completion. 

Resolved,  That  Philander  Chase,  Joseph 
L.  Jernegan,  and  Neal  M'Gaffey,  be  ap- 
pointed a  corresponding  committee  to  com* 
municate  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
such  other  persons  as  may  be  able  to  afford 
'  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,;  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  be  published  in  the  Michigan 
Statesman,  and  in  such  other  papers  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  may 
be  disposed  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Convention ;  and  tnat  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  the  delegate  in.  Congress  from  M.  T.,  and 
,  to  those  Representatives  in  Congress  whose 
constituents  are  interested  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work. 

N.  M'Gaffet,  Chairman. 
_       Jos.  L.  Jernegan,  Secretary. 
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Bates  of  Toll. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  CaasiBgard,  at  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office,  in  the  city  oT  Albany,  on  the  22d 

*  January,  1835,  the  followiag  rates  of  toll  were 
established,  in  lieu  of  aft  rates  heretofore  es- 
tablished by  this  Board. 

No.        *  Provickmc.  Ctc.rn.fr. 

1.  On  flour,  salted  beef  and  pork,  but. 

ter  and  cheese,  beer  and  cider,  per 
1000  pounds,  per  mile, 

2.  On  bran  and  ship  stuffs  in  bulk,  per 

1000  pounds  per  mile, 

u  Iron,  Mineral*,  Ore;  cV. 

%/On  salt  manufactured  in  this  state, 
per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

4.  On  foreign  salt,  per  1000  pounds 
per  mile, 

5.  On  gypsum,  the  product  of  this 
atate,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

6.  On  brick,  sand,  lime,  clay,  earth, 
leached  ashes,  manure  and  iron 
ore,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

7.  On  pe/and  pearl  asses,  kelp,  mine- 
ral  coal,  charcoal,  pig  iron,  broken 
castings  and  scrap  iron,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile? 

8.  Offctore  and  all  other  iron  castings, 
going  to  or  from  tide  wster,  per 
1000  pounds  per  mile, 

9.  On  copperas  and  manganese,  going 
towards  tide  water,  par  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

10.  On  bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towards 
tide  water,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

Fsrs,  Peltry.  Skim,  Ac. 

11.  On  furs  and  peltry,  %xcept  deer, 
buffalo  and  moose  skins,)  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

12.  On  deer,  buffalo  and  moose  skins, 
per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

13.  On  sheep  skins  and  other  raw 
hides  oi  domestic  animals  of  the 
United  States,  per  1*000  pounds 
per  mile, 

14.  On  imported  raw  hides  ef  domes, 
tie  ao'd  other  animals,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile,  \ 

Furniture,  etc 

15.  On  household  furniture,  accompa- 
nied by.  and  sciually  belonging 
to,  families  emigrating,  per  1000 
pound*  per  mile, 

16.  On  carte,  wagSBs,  sleighs,  ploaghs 
and  mechanics'  tools,  necessary 
for  the  owner's  individual  uee, 
when  accompanied  by  the  own. 
er,  emigrating  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

Stone,  Slate,  etc. 

17.  On  slate  and  tile  for  roofing,  and 
k        stone  ware,  per  1000  pounds  per 

mile, 

18.  On  all  stone  wrought,  or  un. 
wrought,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile,  •* 

Lumber,  Wood,  d«r 

19.  On  timber,  squared  and  round, 
per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile,  if  car. 
ried  in  boats, 

20.  On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts, 
per  100  cuoic  re«  t  per  mile, 

21.  1st— On  boards,  plank,  scantling, 
and  aawed  timber,  reduced  W 
inch  measure,  and  all  siding,  lath, 
and  other  sawed  stuff  less  than 
one  inch  thick,  carried,  in  boats, 
(except  such  as  is  enumerated  in 
regulations  number  23  and  32,) 
per  1000  feet  per  mile, 

2d— On  mahogany,  (except  ▼encor- 
ing,) reduced  to  inch  measure,  per 
1000  feer  per  mile, 

22.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in 
rafts,  per  1000  feet  per  mile, 

23.  On  sawec?  lath  oi  lets  than  five 
feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop 
poles,  hand  spikes,  rowing  oars 
and  broom  handles,  per  .1000 
pounds  par  mils. 


24.  On  staves  and  heading,  transport- 

ed in  boats,  per  1000  pounds  per 
mile, 

25.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in 
rafts,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

26.  On  shingles  per  M.  per  mile,  oar- 
ried  in  boats, 

27.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 
per #i.  per  mile, 

28.  On  split  posts,  and  rails  for  fen- 
cing,  per  M.  per  mile,  earned  in 
boats,       S3 

29.  On  the  aame,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 
— por  M.  per  mile, 

30.  On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  se 
may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  which  shall  be  exempt  from 

•   toll,)  and  tan  bark,  per  cord  j>er 
mile, 

31.  On  the  aame,  if  transported  m 
rafts,  per  cord  per  mile. 

32.  Oa  sawed  stuffs  for  window  blinds, 
not  exceeding  one -fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  per  1000  posads 
per  mile, 
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Agricultural  Production*,  Ac. 
33,«On  cotton,  per  \fiQQ  pounds  pec 
mile, 

34.  On  live  cattle,  sheep  an  1  hogs,  per 

1000  lbs.  per  mile, 

35.  On  horses,  (and  each  horse  when 
not  weighed,  to  be  computed  at 
900  pounds,)  per  1000  pounds  per 

36.  On  rags,  per  1000  pounds  par  mile*   a    4    5 

37.  On  hemp  sod  tobacco,,  going  low. 
arde  tide  water,  per  1000  pounds 
per  mile, 

38.  On  hemp,  going  from  tide  water. 
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per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 
39.  On  wheat  and  all  o  " 
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dur  agricultu- 
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ral  productions  of  ^fle  U.  States, 
not  particularly  specified,  and  no*, 
being  merchandise,  per  1000 
pounds  per  mile, 

40.  On  merchandize, 

Article*  noe&numercicd. 

41.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or 
excepted,  passing  frvm  tide  wa- 
ter, per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

42.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or 
excepted,  pasting  toiocrd*  tide 
water,  per  1000  pounds  per  mile, 

Boat*  and  P—enger*. 

43.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans* 
portation  of  persons  and  navignu 
ing  the  Erie  Canal  between  Schc« 
nectsdy  and  Utica,  per  mile 

44.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans, 
portaticn  ef  persons,  and  navigat- 
ing  the  Erie  Canal,  west  of  Utica, 
per  mile, 

45.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans, 
portation  of  persons,  asA  navigat- 
ing the  Champlain  or  Champlain 
and  Junction  Canal,  per  mile, 

46.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons,  sndnaviga- 
gatmg  the  Oswego  Canal,  per 
mile, 

47.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans 
portation  of  persons,  and  naviga* 
ting  the  Csyuga  and  Seneca  Ca- 
nal, and  the  lateral  canal  to  East 
Csyuga  village,  or  either  of  them, 
per  mile, 

48.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans, 
portation  of  persons  navigating  the 
Junction  Canal,  and  not  connect- 
ed with  regular  lines  of  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  on 
the  Erie  or  Champlain  Canals,  per 
mile, 

49.  On  hosts  used  chiefly  for  the  t  •ana. 
nortatipn  of  property,  per  mi  e, 

50.  On  each  person  over  eight  >esrs 
of  age,  transported  in  a  boat  used 
chiefly  for  the  transportation  of 
persons,  $er  mile,      * 

51.  On  each  person  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  transported  in  a  boat  used 
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chiefly  for  the  transportation  of 
proportjs  per  mile,  0    3  <0 

f  Resolved,  That  articles  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  Unitod  States,  coming  towards  tide  water, 
at*  to  bo  eharged  aa  heretofore,  at  the  rate  filed 
far  Boavooaaaeratod  articles  coining  towards  tide 


Reeolvtd,  That  the  foregoing  rates  of  toll  be, 
~  *  tbejr  are  hereby  eaubliahad  ;  aad  that  the 
a  be  hereafter  charged  and  collected  on  the 
several  canals  of  this  State,  in  lieu  of  all  ratea 
•f  loll  heretofore  established  upon  any  or  either 
•f  Che  said  canals,  or  any  part  thereof. 

Stephen  Van  Rbnssjelake, 
Samuel  Young, 
Wm.  C.  Boucx, 
Jonas  Easxl,  Junior, 
Michael  Hoffman, 

Canal  Commissioner*. 

A.  C.  Flaoo, 
John  A.  D|x, 
Geeene  C,  Beonsoji, 
A.  Ksrsaa, 
Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund. 


[From  the  Asiatic  Journal.] 

T«B  OvB*LAND  JoO&NSY    FROM   InMA.— 

Or.  James  Barnes,  who  was  one  of  the 
{•avengers  in  the  Hugh  Lindsay  steamer, 
from  Bombay,  in  letters  to  his  friends,  ex- 
tracts of  which  are  given  io  a  Scotch  paper,* 
has  farnjshed  an  account  of  the  voyage 
and  journey,  from  whence  we  extract 
some  of  the  most  material  circumstances. 

The  steamer  sailed  on  the  1st  February, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Wilson,  with 
an  agreeable  party  of  paesengers.f  She 
carried  thirteen  days'  supply  of  coal ;  her 
average  sailing  was  not  more  than  six  knots 
an  hoar,  varying  from  four  and  a  half  to 
eight,  although  the  weather  was  fine.  From 
Cape  Fartash,  which  was  described  on  the 
9th,  the  steamer  skirted  the  Arabian  shore, 
along  a  ffloomy  and  thinly  peopled  coast. 
On  the  11th,  she  took  in  a  supply  of  coals 
at  MacoUa,  a  paltry  town  of  dirty  hovels, 
overlooked  by  barren  mountains  of  great 
height,  and  inhabited  by  1,000  or  1,500  half 
naked  savages,  most  of  whom  were  armed 
with  swords,  daggers,  and  shields.  On 
.  visiting  the  Shekh  or  governor  and  his  son, 
whom  they  found  seated  on  a  mat  in  the 
corner  of  a  wretched  apartment,  during  the 
interview,  some  negroes  among  the  atten- 
dants were  offered  them  for  sale  by  persons 
in  the  room. 

Owing  to  the  rejoicings  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Ramazaan,  the  coals  could  not 
be  got  on  board  till  the  19th,  when  the 
Hugh  Lindsay  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the 
15th  entered  the  Red  Sea,  the  weather  being 
unusually  fine ;  but  the  next  day  her  pro. 
gress  was  checked  by  a  strong  N.  W.  gale 
off  the  desert  island  Jebel  Zyghar,  and 
Captain  Wilson  put  back  to  Mocha.  The 
decline  of  this  celebrated  cit  v,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  imbecile  and  dissolute  character  of 
die  Iman  of  Senna,  was  marked  by  the 
absence  of  ships  from  its  harbor ;  an  Ame- 
rican trader  and  two  Egyptian  men  of  war 
were  all  that  were  seen  m  the  roads.  The 
city  itself  was  in  the  possession  of  a  body 
of  wild  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  seized  and 
sacked  it  some  days  before.  The  streets 
wore  a  spectacle  of  desolation,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  desert,  and 
nothing  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
bazaars.  The  rude  Arab  chief,  however, 
who  had  established  himself  as  governor, 
received  our  countrymen  very  civilly. 

Early  on  the  18th,  the  steamer  resumed 
her  voyage,  and  continued  to  propel  against 
a  constant  gale  till  the  evening  of  the  22d, 
when  off  Jedda,  though  she  could  not  enter 


Be  view, 
t  8se  p.  148,  As.  Intoli,  eYc. 


that  harbor  till  next  morning,  in  conse- 
j  quence  of  the  dangerous  coral  reefs.  The 
streets,  markets,  and  numerous  coffee 
houses  of  Jedda  were  found  full  of  troops, 
— the  head-quarters  of  Ahmet  Pacha,  the 

Seneralissimo  of  the  army  of  the  Hedjaz, 
estined  for  the  subjugation  of  southern 
Arabia,  being  then  within  a  few  miles  of 
it.  The  soldiers  were  armed  and  disci- 
plined in  the  French  fashion  ;  but  were  far 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  Indian  sipahis. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  Italian  officers 
with  the  army ;  and,  strange  to  say,  a  St. 
Simonian  Frenchman,  who  had  penetrated 
into  that  distant  country, with  the  double  pur. 
J  pose  of  searching  for  the  mere,  and  dissem- 
inating his  doctrines.  In  this  lately  bigotted 
city  our  travellers  overtook  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wolff*,  who  preached  fearlessly  with  tne 
Bible  in  his  hand,  at  one  of  the  chief  en- 
trances, to  a  crowd  of  at  least  200,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  armed  soldiers,  who  offered 
him  no  indignity.  The  European  visitors 
were  most  courteously  received  by  Sulei- 
man Aga,  the  Governor;  they  walked 
without  molestation  through  the  Medina 
gate  to  inspect  the  tomb  of  Eve,  and  the 
cantonment  of  the  troops ;  and  no  objection 
was  made  (except  by  some  idle  children, 
who  threw  a  few  stones  at  them,)  to  their  re- 
entering by  the  Mecca  gate  at  sunset,  so  as 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims, 
which  Dr.  B.  describes  as  a  moat  interest- 
ing spectacle.  That  day's  caravan  (for  one 
leaves  Jedda  everyevening  for  Mecca)  con- 
sisted of  200  or  300  camels,  which  carried 
the  aged  and  infirm  amongst  the  pilgrims, 
most  of  whom,  however,  strode  boldly  for- 
ward, barefooted  and  bareheaded.  Amongst 
them  were  several  Persian  and  Hindostan 
Mussulmans  ;  and  there  were  some,  who, 
from  their  countenances,  must  have  met  at 
this  spot  from  the  confines  of  China  and 
Tartary,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

On  the  25th  the  Hugh  Lindsay  proceeded 
on  her  voyage,  and  again  encountered  an 
almost  continual  tempest  to  Cosseir.  The 
decks  were  constantly  wet,  and  the  paddle- 
boxes  broken  by  the  force  of  the  saa, 
which  was  so  heavy  that  her  speed  at  one 
time  waatreduced  to  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour.  Late  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  visible  at  a  distance,  and 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  1st  of  March,  she  an- 
chored at  Cosseir ;  from  whence,  after  land- 
ing some  passengers  for  Thebes,  she 
again  sailed  on  the  2d,  and  ran  a  distance  of 
280  miles  over  smooth  water,  in  about  thir- 
ty-nine hours.  Early  on  the  3d  she  entered 
the  Straits  of  Jubal,  and  dropped  anchor  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  in  Suez  roads.  The 
Hugh  Lindsay  bad  now  completed  her  voy- 
age ;  and  though  struggling  for  nearly  1000 
miles  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea, 
against  a  strong  adverse  gale  and  heavy 
waves,  had  run  8242  miles  in  31£  days,  in. 
eluding  stoppages,  which  amounted  to  6£. 
She  is,  however,  described  as  a  vessel  un- 
suited  for  long  passages  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  extra  weight  of  coals,  was  encum- 
bered with  two  heavy  engines  of  eighty- 
horse  power  to  a  tonnage  of  little  more 
than  400. 

Suez  and  Cosseir  are  miserable  towns, 
composed  chiefly  of  clay-built  booses,  and 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  pilgrims 
who  pass  through  them  for  Mecca.  The 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  an  English  ship,  hav- 
ing carried  away  600  or  600  of  these  wan- 
derers from  the  former,  a  few  days  before 
the  steamer  arrived,  it  looked  particularly 
desolate.  The  streets  of  Cosseir,  however, 
were  full  of  well-dressed  Mahonamedans  of 
all  nations  ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  in 
its  port  showed  it  to  be  a  phase  of  considera- 
ble resort,  though  it  can  never  bo  a  populous 


town,  as  it  contains  no  water  except  what 
is  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and  which  is  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  125  miles  across,  , 
the  desert.    At  Suez,  the  water  is  so  bitter 
as  to  be  scarcely  drinkable.  .  On  the  5th  oi 
March,  the  passengers  disembarked  front 
the  steamer,  and  after  taking  a  slight  rejpaat. 
in  a  room  which  had  been  occupied' bxt 
Bonaparte,  about  two  o'clock  commenced 
their  journey  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
to  Cairo,  75  miles,  Capt.  Wilson  and  two 
of  the  officers  of  the  Hugh  Lindsay  having 
resolved  to  accompany  them.    The  caravan 
consisted  of  twelve  gentlemen  mounted  on 
dromedaries,  attended  by  Arab  guides,  and 
followed  by  thirty  or  forty  camels,  carrying 
the  water,  baggage,   tents,   and  requisite 
supplies.    This  journey  was  accomplished 
in  four  days,  and  was  attended  with  few  of 
the  usual  discomforts,  as   the  party  bad 
furnished    themselves  with    most  of  the 
comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  in  respect 
to  provisions.    One  had  brought  London 
soups  and  Scotch  salmon ;   another  pro-    . 
duced  a  ham  and  tongues ;  a  third,  French 
bouille,  champagne,    claret,    Ace.    Fowls, 
mutton,  and  bread,  were  in  profusion ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  was  abundance  of  every  thing 
except  water,  which  some  of  the  party  had 
neglected  to  bring  in  bottles  from  Bombay, 
and  a  quart  of  which  was  considered  more  ** 
valuable  than  wine  before  the  journey  was 
over.     On  the  8th,  they  met  the  poor  Dey 
of  Algiers,  who,  with  his  harem  and  atten- 
dants, was  proceeding  to  Mecca ;  and  by 
one  o'clock  they  entered  one  of  the  stupen- 
dous Saracen  gates  of  Cairo,  having,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  half  hour,  made  a  transi- 
tion from  a  silent  wilderness  into  the  heart 
of  a  mighty  metropolis,   swarming  with  - 
human  beings,  and  filled  with  interesting 
objects. 

They  remained  at  Cairo  five  days,  in* 
spec  ting  the  curiosities  in  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  were  presented  to  the 
Pasha,  who,  though  the  war  in  Yemen  ap- 
peared to  be  his  favorite  topic,  declared  his 
intention  of  making  a  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  for  which  purpose  English 
engineers  are  already  engaged  jn  surveys. 
On  the  13th,  Dr.  Burnes  and  some  of  the 
party  embarked  at  Boulac,  on  the  Nile, 
entered  the  Mebmoudieh  canal,  and  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  which  on  the  20th  he  left, 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff,  for  Malta,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  4tb  April,  and  were 
shut  up  in  the  Lazaretto  for  twenty  days. 

Proposed  Line  of  Communication  between  JV*. 

York  and  JV*.  Orleans,  via  Savannah,  Sfx. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journil: 

Sir, — I  enclose  you  a  Report  of  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Savannah,  on  the  15th  inst.,  on  - 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  communi- 
cation between  thin  city  and  New-Orleans, 
via  Isthmus  of  Florida.  You  may  deem 
it  worthy  of  re-publication  in  your  valuable 

Journal  Very  truly,  &c. 

R.  P. 
Savannah,  January  28, 1835. 

Atlantic  and  New-Orleans  Sraboabo 
Link    Company. — At  a  meeting  of  mer- 
chants and  other  citizens,  favorable  to  the    . 
establishment  of  a  line  of  communication1  ; 
between  New-York  and  New-Orleans,  by, 
the  way  of  Savannah,  Florida,  &c.  held  at  . 
the  City  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
inst.,  Joseph  Cumming,  Esq.  was  called  to  * 
the  chair,  and  Wm.  Robertson  appointed 
secretary.  . 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  explained 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  it  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  R.  King,  who  detailed  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  should  die  project 


v. 


%  i 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


**B 


,;■  after  which, 

j Wag-  rwsdvthe  Chaitftr-of 

An  lAttantiu  ami  JfcwiGlteamB  Saaboerd 
Uw  Gemawy,  grauted  by  thr  Legislature 
af  Oaoiwa,  the  following  rrsuiutions  offered 
ay  Mr.  King,  and  advocated  by  ike  Chair- 
■May  and-  other  gentlemen  present,  were 
unanimously  paawd. 

rUsrjl  ved,  That  tbia  meeting  considers  the 


V  «4  that  tt.  F.  Williams,  G.  W. 

Asvjaraoa,  Peter  Mitchell,  B-  Burroughs, 
IfcH.  M-'AlUeter,  Q.  Stock,  wad  Geo.  Hall, 
bil:«  jomnoiltee  io»s»iflt  the  commissioners 
«uM>*.  the  charter,  in  having  the  said  stock. 
*JBbacrib«d  en  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of 
*oeW- 

The  foregoing  proceedings  were  then  or- 
•jtrad.  t«  be  published  in  tbft  gazettes  of  tbia 
•it£t'*nd  the,  caeeting  adjourned.. 
•u  4,1    ;     i  sompi  CoHMUat  Chairman. 
s..i;- 1.-,-    w«i  Reiaiwoir,  Secretary. 

Washington  City,  Aug.  13,  1834. 

T»  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Slat, — In  your  Railroad  Journal  of  the 
9th  instant,  yon  speak  of  a  plan  in  con 
jttatiori  for  improving  tne  travelling  r 
from  Savannah,  Georgia,  lo  Mobile  and 
Kaw-Orleans.  This  plan  proposes  to  em 
ploy  steam-boats  irdni  Savannah,  along  the 
coast  to  St.  John's,  then  up  that  river  to 

-"Mr.  Kln*>  Morula  of  WBBoaad  rente  from  New- 
York  to  New-Orloana,  via  Savannah,  in  eigbi  or  nine 
*&" 

Eunmta  of  Curt. 
.  3  Bbw-York  Mawihoati    -  •100,000 

■  i-&*p°?tf'         do.       ...        -        50,000 

*  Tfaw-OTlwira    do. 70,000 

' 'M  rsagie and  Hiriw,    ....         song 

-    15,000 

-        -        •        -         10,000 

Capital  required,  •250,000 

Jfarannah  do.     .  625       .       1,450 

•■  Kuw-Of  leaan      do.     -         1,350       .       3,500 


1- 


3,000 


__'  SappoMdWesklj  Receipt*. 

Hslr— lad  on  a  irmvsl  of  3000  iiajueiigcr*  annual. 
•o."^«™»nnmb«rft0m,(in  this  mimuut  no  all,,. 


_      .  or  carrying  thn  Mail.) 
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Black  Creek,  one  of  iu  branches.  Tfaii 
latter,  it  is  supposed,  ha»  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  steam-boats  for  SB  or  50  mi  ks. 
From  the  highest  point  navigable,  a  road 
is  to  be  constructed  iu  a  line  across  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Santaffe  river ;  the  line  then 
takes  down  this  to  the  Suwanne,  into 
which  it  empties — from  hence  the  proposed 
route  to  the  Gulf  is  not  clearly  designated. 
The  Suwanne  is  no  doubt  navigable  lor 
common  steamboats,  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  from  the  Santaffe  to  the  Gulf,  but  it 
becomes  more  difficult  as  the  Gulf  is  ap- 
proached ;  has  no  harbor  at  its  mouth, 
and  only  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  of 
water,  on  the  bar  fronting  the  estua- 
ry; this  and  for  near  one  hundred  miles 
towards  Mobile,  there  is  no  harbor  into 
which  an  ordinary  sized  coasting  vessel 
could  enter  and  find  shelter  from  the  fre- 
quent storms  of  the  coast  of  the  gulf.  At 
St.  Mark's  only  could  a  harbor  be  formed. 
This  route  then  may  be  considered  as  im- 
practicable. 

The  line  proposed  by  that  eminent  engi- 
neer, General  Barnard,  for  the  canal,  after 
it  bad  reached  the  Suwanne,  and  approach- 
ed within  40  or  60  miles  of  the  Gulf,  was 
to  atrike  ofT  westward  It  lo  St.  Mark's,  and 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  distance 
about  70  or  90  miles.  If  this  line  is  select, 
ed  for  the  new  road,  it  wilt  add  so  much  to 
the  land  travelling  as  to  make  the  whole 
distance  not  less  than  about  130  miles,  in- 
stead of  41,  as  conjectured  by  your  corre- 
spondent. 

There  are  other  difficulties  opposing  the 
scheme  suggested  in  your  paper,  which  do 
□ot  appear  to  have  been  known  ro  its  au- 
thor. The  navigation  from  the  Savannah 
lo  St.  John's  is  far  from  being  safe  or  easy. 
The  entrance  into  the  St.  John's,  from  the 
Atlantic  especially,  is  regarded  as  danger- 
ous and  uncertain,  and  no  safe  shelter  for 
the  vessels  which  enter  it  for  many 
above  its  mouth. 

The  author  of  the  above  short  remarks 
has  been  induced  to  present  tin 


public 


fith  a 


lar   inquiry   into  a  1 

deeply  interested.  A  reference  to  the  report 
made  by  General  Bernard  in  1899,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress,  would  afford 
much  useful  information  in  relation 
He  was  employed  many  months  in  making 
the  survey,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
may  be  confidently  relied  on.  It  may  be 
added,  that  if  it  was  practicable  to  past 
down  the  Sawanny  into  the  Gulf,  the  diffi- 
culties of  farther  navigation  would  be  al- 


ible. 


Sawanny,  , 
)Ut  by  dire 


than   500  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
and   there  is  no  way  to  reach  it 
iion  through  the  Gulf, 
me  coast,  at  least  for  200  miles,  is  so  shal- 
low  that  no  vessel  can  approach  within 
many  miles  of  it  in  all  that  distance. 
Very  respectfully,  &c. 
Cms. 

[For  ths  American  Railroad  Journal-! 
Steamboat  and  Stage  Route  along  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Qvtf  Coatt,  connecting  the  Prin- 
cipal Commercial  DepoU,from  Charletton 
to  JYetn-Orlttmi. 

From  Charleston  to  the  St.  John's  river, 
in  Florida,  there  is  nil  inland  passage  for 
steamboats  drnwing  not  more  than  5  ft.  wa- 
ter, and  approaching  1  he  ports  of  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  and  those  of  Savannah,  Darien,  nod 
St.  Mary's,  in  Georgia,  at  such  convenient 
distances,  that  they  may  be  made  touching 
points  on  the  route. 


Prom  Charleston  M  Beaufort^  .  - 

"    Beaufort      "  Savannah, 
.  "     Savannah    "  Darien, 
"    Darien         "  St.  Mary's, 
"     St.  Mary's  "  the  junction  j 
of  inland  passage  with  St. 
John's  river,  ] 


30    do." 

65    do- 
60  da.  1 


The   St.   John's  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  of  the    largest  class  to   Lake 
George,  and  to  the  forks  of  Black  creek,  one 
of  its  tributaries  which  approaches  nearest 
to  the  waters  of  the  Gulfuf  Mexico. 
From  the  north  of  inland  pas- 
sage, on  the  St.,   John  s  to 
Jacksonville,     the    county 
seat  for  Duval,  .        30  miles. 

From     Jacksonville     to     the 

mouth  of  Black  creek,    .        30    do. 
From  Black  creek  to  its  forks,  16    do. 

55  miles. 

From  this  point  to  a  navigable 
point  on  the  Santa  Fee,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Suwanne  river,  over 
a  high  dry  ridge,  susceptible  of, 
a  good  road,  would  not,  on  a 
straight  line,  exceed    .        .        50  miles 

By  the  present  route  (somewhat 
circuitous)    travelled,  it  is  60 

The  Sante  Fee  is  not  at  this  time 
navigable,  owing  to  decayed  and 
falling  timber  whic,h  have  ob- 
structed   occasionally   tbe  pas- 
sage; General  Bernard  reported, 
however,  that  they  were  easily 
removed. 
The  distance  from   a   navigable 
point  to  the  Suwanne,  '    ...  .       30  do. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Fee 
to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Suwanne 
river,    .        .       ..        .        .        SO  do.  1 

The  Suwanne  is  obstructed  near 
its  mouth  by  banks  of  oyster 
shells,  over  which  not  more  than 
41  or  5  feet  of  water  can  be  car-  . 
ried.  From  the  mouth  of. Su- 
wanne to  the  St.  Marks,  the 
coast  is  a  low,  flat,  marshy 
shore;  no  beach,  and  no  break- 
ings of  the  sea.  An  outer  reef 
of  rocks,  Etc.  protects  this  part 
of  the  coast  from  tbe  heaving* 
of  tbe  ocean,  and  renders  this 
passage  between  perfectly  safe 
for  steamboats  of  the  smallest 
class,  or  least  draft  of  water  ; 
barges,  and  even  common  flats, 
have  navigated  this  passage 
witbout  injury. 
From  Suwanne  to  St.  Marks,  70  do. 
Up  the  river  to  the  Devil's  Elbow, 
four  miles;  from  thence  to  St. 
Mark's  town,  four,  -  8  do, 

From  St.  Marks  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Apalachicola  river,  55  do." 

There  is  an  inland  passage 
through  St.  George's  Sound  lor 
the  greater  part  of  this  dis- 
tance. — 

333  ml*. 
After  describing  the  present  route  of  tra- 
velling from  the   A ppnla chimin   to  Mobile, 
our  informant  proceeds  thus — 

Should  it  be  deemed  however  more  advi- 
sable to  continue  the  steamboat  route  with- 
out these  land  interruptions,  a  sea  steam- 
boat might  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ap- 
palachicola  to  Mobile  Bay,  touching  at  Pen- 
sacoln,  rind  unite  with  the  Orleans  ntrva- 
boats  at  their  landing-place,  on  the  jea/  of 
Mobile,  and  opposite  Dauphine  Island,' 
The   same   stage*  whwh  nteet.it  that 
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m  Mobile  could  convey  the  ^wate**"  11  peorgia  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it 
m  either  direction.  S*  this  rot***  I  *s  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  tk> 
t**rew*>ufir  be  no  conuauoua  iwsnd  ?a*-  II  jame,  That  the  said  Joseph  Cummmg,  S. 
save,  though  Tory  fine  bay  a,  euehasSt*  II  B,  Park  man,  Ralph  King,  Wm.  Duncan, 
kSfilh'mj&U  Andrew's,  aid  Santa  Rosa,  1  and  their  associates,  be,  and  they  arehere  by 
would  atfbcd  safe  harbors  of  refuge  in  case  II  declared  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and 
ofMornw-  _  I  8tvle  °i  ^e  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans  Sea- 


B 


*•  + 


Distance  from  Appalachicola  to  Pensa- 
cola,  140  miles. 

Thence  to  St.  Joseph's  Bay,  90 


M 


7 >■:*        St.  Andrew's,  25  do. 
v  ".        Santa  Rosa,  or  Ghor. 
lawhatehie  Bay,  50  do. 
"        Pensacola,    through 
the  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  35. 
From  pensacola  to  Mobile  Bay, 
Mobile  Bay  to  point  of 
junction  with  Orleans  steam 


40 


•« 


25 


205  miles. 
.  Jo  the  last  distance  the  boats  would  have 
to.pass  through  Pass  Heron,  a  passage  be- 
tween Dauphin  Island  and  the  Main,  which 
I  do  not  think  is  at  this  time  practicable  for 
steam-boats  drawing  more  than  three  feet 
<#ttfer.  It  is  susceptible,  however,  of  im- 
pro>emonW  and  an  appropriation  to  that 
•Aril  by  Commas  was  very  advantageous. 
)jf  expended  the  last  year,  but  was  inade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
.contemplated.  The  report  of  the  engineer 
Was  favorable,  however,  and  there  can  be 
iLd  doubt  of  an  additional  sum  being  grant- 
ed, provided  the  object  of  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  that  pass  should  become  so  im- 
portant, as  it  would,  in  connexion  with  the 
eteenn  boa*  route  now  in  agitation. 

.   ^  v  WBQLS  DISTAlf CK. 

Jfcom  Charleston  to  St.  John's* 

(water,)        ....    280  miles. 
,  St.   John's  to  forks  of  Black 
:  Creek,  (water,)     ...      55 
From  forks   of  Black  Creek, 

over-land,     to    Santa    Fee, 
,<  (lend,)  .        .        .  .50 

8eujtee  Fee  to  mouth  Suwanne 

river     .        .        .        .        .      40 
Suwanne  to  St.  Mark's,  (sea 

coast,) 70 

To.  St.  Mark's  ....  8 
Appalachicola  ....  55 
Pensacela  ....  140 
Amotion  with  Orleans  steam 

heats     .  .65 

Total  distance,  land  50 ;  water,  608 
pistance  from  the  point  of  junc 

;  tion  with  Orleans  boats        .  200 

X*and       !•        •        •       •       •  50 

018  miles. 


'extracts  from 
An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Atlantic  and  JVew. 
Orleans  Seaboard  Line  Company. 
Whereas,  Joseph  Cumming,  S.  B.  Park- 
man,  Geo.  Hall,  Robert  Habersham,  Ralph 
King,  Wm.  Duncan,  and  others,  have,  by 
their  petition,  represented  that  with  a  view 
to  establish  a  snorter,  more  safe,  and  ex- 
peditious route  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
so  New-Orleans  than  the  one  around  the 
cape  of  Florida,  they  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Association,  under  the  name 
ana*  style  of  the  Atlantic  and  New-Orleans 
Seaboard  Line  Company,  and  in  order  to 
insure  and  establish  their  said  association 
i» .  a  permanent  and  effectual  manner,  so 
that  the  attainment  of  their  object  may  be 
more  facilitated,  have  prayed  the  Legisla- 
ture to  grant  them  an  Act  of  Incorporation. 


board  Line  Company,  and  by  the  said  name 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  of  officers, 
and  members,  with  power,  by  their  said 
corporate  name,  to  sue  and  to  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  of  using  all  ne- 
cessary and  lawful  means  for  recovering  or 
defending  any  property,  debts,  demands, 
which  they  may  have  or  claim  in  behalf  of 
said  Company,  to  hold  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  have  and  use  a  common  seal, 
and  the  same,  at  pleasure,  to  alter  or 
change,  and  with  power  to  make,  alter, 
change,  and  amend,  such  by-laws  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  said 
Company. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  That  the  capital  stocfc  of 
said  company  shall  be  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divi- 
ded into  shares  of  five  hundred  dollars  each, 
with  liberty  to  increase  the  said  capital 
stock  to  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  Suwanhb. — A    new    entrance    has 
been  discovered   to  this  river.    We  have 
seen  the  gentleman  who  made  the  survey. 
The  harbor  is  behind  the  Cedar  Keys,  about 
ten  miles  to  the  southward*  of  the  Western 
Pass.    This  passage  is  narrow,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  enter,  and  will  admit  ves- 
sels 12  or  14  feet  draught.    From  this  point 
there  is  a  channel  behind  the  island,  eight 
or  nine  feet  deep,  sufficient  for  steamboats 
of  any  burthen.    Opposite  to  the  harbor, 
on  the  main  land,  there  is  a  high  bluff  shore, 
affording  an  eligible  site  for  a  town.  There 
is  much  good  land  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity, and  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Su- 
wanne, which  extends  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  into  the  country.  To  the  South,  there 
is  an  inland  channel  extending  along  the 
coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amaxura,  a  river 
which  has  much  good  land  on  its  shores, 
but  no  harbor  at  its  mouth.    This  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  discovery.    It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  engineer  who  formerly 
made  the  survey  was  not  attended  by  a 
competent  pilot.    His  failure  to  make  any 
useful  discovery  at  this  point,  we  do  not 
I  consider  detracts  any  thing  from  hi*  me- 
rits   as  an  engineer.— [Tallahassee  Flo- 
ridian.] 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magwtine.J 

The  Claims  of  Mathematical  Science. 

Sir, — I  much  regret  that,  in  honoring 
your  pages  and  myself  with  some  remarks 
on  my  recent  article  on  mathematics  and 
the  mathematicians,  Mri  Exley  did  not 
extend  his  observations  to  a  greater 
length,  for  he  is  well  entitled,  because. he 
is  well  qualified,  both  as  a  mathematician 
and  a  philosopher,  both  as  a  man  of  uni- 
versal information,  of  varied  learning,  and 
of  powerful  ratiocination,  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  discussion,  de- 
serving the  most  respectful  attention.  I 
am  the  more  bound  not  to  withhold  a  pro- 
per tribute  to  his  merits,  because  I  have 
already  taken,  and  may  have  further  oc- 
casion to  take,  exception  in  some  degree 
to  his  theory  of  physics,  and  in  the  pre 
sent  paper  intend  to  offer  some  strictures 
in  oDoosition  to  his  remarks.     Not  that  I 


re  io  arani  mem  au  avi  ui  iuvviMviaiiuu>     —  -i  i  _     .      ,  . .. 

Be  h  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  ^djleprecate,  or  admit  the  necessity 
Hmw  »f  BepNStntatiTW  of  the  State  of  II  of  deprecating  offence :  for  so  long  as  op. 


servatioos  are  offered  in  the  love  of  trotfe, 
and  uncontaminated  with  that  uoeaav 
did  and  captious  spirit  which  controversi- 
alists, (even  among  your  correspondents*) 
are  too  apt  to  evince,  I  am  fully  assured 
they  will  be  received  with  "  that  stronger 
attachment  to  truth,  than  to  any  erroneous 
system,"  which  he  professes  to  entertain, 

I  fear,  from  his  too  short  but  pithy  re- 
marks, he  has  imbibed  the  impression, 
that  I  have  labored  to  decry  mathematical 
science,  though  my  observations,  he  will 
observe,  are  on  its  comparative  value  and 
importance.     Nay,  it  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  my  views,  that  even  "  the  mare 
mathematician  is  not  to  be  set  aside;" 
for,  almost  at  the  very  outset,  I  staled 
that  this  class  of  men  "  are,  doubtless, 
valuable  members  of  the  body  scientific, 
but  that  some  among  them  (the  least  ge- 
nerally informed)  are  sadly  inclined  to 
I  over-estimate  the  honor  of  their  station, 
and  the  comparative  value  and  impor- 
tance of  their  labors."  Apart,  therefore, 
from  and  besides    its  obvious  minuses, 
there  is  surely  sufficient  ground  for  ani- 
madversion in  the  fact,  that  the  excessive 
reverence  for  this  science,  (be  it  usurped 
or  freely  bestowed,)  which  so  much  pre- 
vails, facilitates  with  a  baneful  influence 
on  the  best  interests  of  philosophy,  a  too 
favorable  reception  for  every  thing,  how- 
ever crude,   which    is  presented    to  us 
clothed  in  its  forms.    It  certainly  is  with- 
in  the  verge  of  useful  discussion  to  con- 
sider, whether  the  primitive  and  long  ac- 
knowledged claims  of  this  science  to  just 
respect  have  not  m  our  day  bribed,  and 
even  forced  our  reason,  by  its  inordinate 
but  imposing  pretensions,  to  a  false,  be- 
cause extravagant,  estimate  of  its  value 
end  importance.     It  is  true,  as  lVfr.  Ex- 
ley  says,  "  that  no  one  will  plead  for  the 
misuse  or  misapplication  of  the  science ;" 
but  then  there  are  many  who  will  debate 
what  is  or  is  not  deserving  of  that  re- 
proach, and,  in  the  general  prostration  of 
the  mind   to  mathematical  genius,   the 
danger  is  that  we  may  esteem  as  lepti. 

mate  what  may  prove  to  be  of  spurious 

birth.  ,     ; 

In  the  rapid  march  of  knowledge— rthe 
knowledge  of  nature, — the  general  mind 
has  been  strengthened  and  freed,  in  some 
measure,  from  this  prejudice;, but  the 
time  was  when  it  was  thought  no  misap- 
plication of  mathematical  science  to  ap- 
ply it  to  human  physiology — when  even 
the  fanciful  hypothesis  of  celestial  vorti- 
ces was  thought  to  be  illustrated  and  par- 
ticularized in  man's  bodily  frame;  and 
the  time  may  be,  when  applications  now 
accepted  may  be  thought  to  be  a,  mis- 
use. 

When  the  mathematics  was  the  only 
science  of  which  mankind  had  to  boast, 
it  was  naturally  regarded  with  unbound, 
ed  veneration.  When  the  vain  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools  was  discarded,  it  pre- 
sented fresh  claims  for  admiration  and  re- 
gard.  The  reeling  has  descended  to  our 
times,  though  the  circumstances  which 
justified  it  have  passed  away.  Philoso- 
phy has  entered,  and  is  daily  entering,,  on 
other  domains  than  those  of  quantity ; 
and  that  science  is  now  but  a«x$ary,  and 
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only  occasionally,  to  more  enlarged,  and, 
let  me  add,  more  highly  intellectual  pur- 
suits. Yet  an  antiquated  and  almost  ex- 
clusive admiration  still  clings,  though  with 
a  faultering  hold,  to  the  public  mind, 
equalled  only  by  one  other  prejudice— 
the  reverential  respect  which  is  yet 
awarded  to  classical  learning:  these 
have  been  respectively  fostered  by  the 
two  Universities,  once  truly  the  lights  of 
*  by-gone  age,  but  which  are  now  visible 
only  in  the  pervading  darkness  of  their 
own  precincts. 

High  mathematical  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  turned  to  account  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life.  Besides,  even  where  the 
sphere  of  its  exercise  is  not  wanting, 
other  higher  and  rarer  endowments  of 
the  mind— those  which  constitute  the  phi- 
losopher — are  requisite  to  enable  its  pos% 
sessor  to  bring  it  discreetly  and  power- 
fully into  operation.  Is  it  not  infatuation, 
then,  to  allow  the  mere  power  over  an 
instrument  of  knowledge  to  usurp  the 
place  in  our  estimation  which  should  be 
assigned  to  its  adroit  and  skilful  use  in 
its  wise  and  efficient  applications  to  ap- 
propriate and  useful  objects  ?  And  is  it 
any  thing  better  than  infatuation,  when 
we  hear  it  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  a 
great  mathematician,  if  he  be  nothing 
better  than  this,  to  look  up  to  him  as  be- 
ing qualified,  in  virtue  thereof,  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  and 
to  ascribe  to  him  pre-eminent  intellectual 
powers  ?  Some  mathematicians  will  not 
countenance  this  delusion.  It  was  said 
of  one  of  the  celebrated  French  analysts, 
that  he.  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding 
the  study  of  chemistry  to  be  not  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  mathematics ; 
and  a  distinguished  living  mathematician 
is  accustomed  to  say  of  any  thing  of  lit- 
tle difficulty,  that  "  it  is  as  easy  as  alge- 
bra :"  an  expression  which  will  find  a 
readier  acquiescence  ;  but  still  it  shows, 
that  in  this  gentleman's  opinion,  this  kind 
of  study  is  not  very  arduous. 

I,  have  just  adverted  to  the  two  branch, 
es  of  learning  which  separately  distin- 
guishes each  University,  and  which,  if 
not  pursued  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
other  studies,  characterises  and  gives  ce- 
lebrity to  those  places  respectively,  and 
to  which  honors  more  particularly  apper- 
tain. 

Mathematical  knowledge  and  classical 
literature,  it  is  readily  admitted,  are  of 
great  value,  and  it  would  manifest  unu- 
sual stolidity  to  deny  it.4  It  is  even  pro- 
per  when  peculiar  aptitude  ensures  suc- 
cess, that  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
high  excellence  some  should  devote  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  their  stu- 
dy ;  but  in  regard  to  persons  in  general, 
among  whom  it  would  be  folly  to  expect 
that  Parrs  and   Eulers  may  abound,  and 


*  Why  should  Mr.  Frend  continue  to  irapnte  raeh 
nonsense  to  me,  by  •toting  my  explanation*  on  this 
point  to  be  unsatisfactory  7  Is  it  impossible,  then,  to 
•  mathematician  to  take  any  other  than  extreme  views 
of  a  subject,  unmodified  by  influential  consideration*  ? 
or  to  entertain  any  other  than  ultra  and  abstract  opi- 
nions? To  such  a  coarse  his  mind  is  certainly  bi- 
assed by  his  studio* ;  and  does  not  Mr.  Frend  himself 
furnish  a  case  in  point  ?  To  persons  of  this  cast,  any 
thins  like  discrimination  carries  the  appearance  of  in* 
consistency  or  contradiction. 


not  desirable  that  they  should,  it  is  con- 
tended that  too  much  useful  time,  yea, 
too  many  of  the  world's  interests,  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of  these  at- 
tainments,  which  unavailing  and  unpro- 
ductive, probably,  in  their  end,  have  been 
stimulated  only  by  a  false  opinion  of  their 
all-engrossing  importance.  The  fault 
consists  in  allowing  brilliant  instances  of 
particular  and  perhaps  professional  at- 
tainments,  to  seduce  our  judgment  into  a 
magnified  estimate  of  their  value,  or  into 
a  diminished  opinion  of  general  acquire, 
ments  being  essential  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  which  general  knowledge,  after 
all,  may  in  many  cases  be  highly  condu- 
cive to  success  in  the  more  favored  pur- 
suit, and  must  in  most  cases  be  absolute- 
ly necessary,  in  order  to  reuder  that  pur- 
suit, in  its  application,  beneficial  to  soci- 
ety. Ardent  youth  is  naturally  impelled 
to  tread,  though  with  humble  steps,  the 
path  which  men  of  distinguished  talents' 
have  irradiated  with  the  halo  of  their 
glory.  Fired  with  enthusiasm,  all  his 
energies  are  engaged  to  follow  up  the 
chosen  track ;  he  becomes  insensible  to 
every  thing  besides ;  he  is  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom ;  he  responds  not  to  her 
calls  to  explore  the  other  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, but  contemptuously  regarding  them 
as  by-paths,  insignificant  ana  obscure*  he 
pushes  on,  till  at  last  he  faulters,  and  fi- 
nally he  falls  short  of  the  high  object  of 
his  aims ;  meantime  he  has  lost  the  good- 
ly prospects  which  awaited  him  on  every 
hand,  he  has  enjoyed  only  a  few  con- 
tracted views,  he  has  had  some  partial 
glimpses,  and  which,  to  his  purblind  vis- 
ion, have  appeared  to  be  all  that  was 
worth  a  thought  in  nature's  wide  ex- 
panse, showing  that  those  illustrious  men 
who,  not  improperly,  have  been  called 
the  lights  of  the  world,  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  truly  prove*  to  be  lights, 
also,  which  "  lead  to  bewilder,  and  daz- 
zle to  blind."  Admit  that  the  aspirants 
to  honor  and  distinction  have  succeeded 
to  the  very  stretch  of  their  ambition,  and 
what  do  we  have  as  the  most  favorable 
result,  but  men  of  one  idea,  men  of  an 
exclusive  theme,  men  admirably  suited 
to  become  the  professors  of  their  pecu- 
liar learning,  but  who,  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life — yea,  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  knowledge, — manifest  a  simplicity,  not 
to  say  an  imbecility,  which  makes  even 
the  illiterate  Smile.  Their  vocation  may 
be  honorable,  and  the  sphere  of  their  du- 
ties useful ;  but  still  it  is  the  sphere  of 
a  class  of  individuals,  and  for  that  reasou 
they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  being 
the  exemplars  of  the  course  of  study  be- 
fitting the  community  of  the  learned. 
Besides,  though  well  qualified  to  be  in- 
structors, would  they  be  less,  or  rather, 
would  they  not  be  much  better  adapted 
for  that  office,  if  they  had  taken  a  more 
varied  and  extended  survey  of  things  ? 
Would  they  not  enlighten,  and  more  in- 
tensely interest  us,  with  illustrations  and 
alalogies  gathered  together  out  of  nil 
the  territories  of  knowledge?  Wot  1 1 
not  their  observations  be  more  marked 
with  wisdom,  their  positions  advanced 
with    greater  discrimination,  and   their 


principles  receive  that  salutary  modify- 
ing and  moderating  correction,  wbidi 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  fail  not  40  ea* 
force?  And,  as  members  of  society, 
would  they  not  be  less  exacting  and  less 
monopolizing  of  claims  to  paramount 
consequence  for  themselves  and  their 
pursuits  ?  Would  they  not  be  more  mo- 
derate, more  accommodating,  and  mora 
distinguished  for  amenity  in  general  in- 
tercourse,  and  in  the  transactions  of  ge- 
neral affairs  7  In  the  multifarious  con- 
cerns of  busy  life  they  are  manifestly 
incapable  of  taking  a  judicious  part.  The 
ruling  spirit  of  their  theme  mars  all  their 
perceptions,  sways  all  their  opinions, 
gives  a  tinge  to  all  their  thoughts,  and 
particularly  spoils  the  faculty  of  taking 
a  correct  estimate  of  things,  for  they  al- 
ways refer  to  their  own  pursuit  as  the 
standard  by  which  they  judge  of  the  va- 
lue of  others.  The  observations  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  have  been  #ug~ 
gested,  and  may  have  been  illustrated,  by 
some  passing  events  of  the  day,  which  it 
would  be  indecorous  to  specify,  but  the 
parallel  of  which  most  persons  will  be 
able  to  furnish  for  themselves.  I  have 
also  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Exley  for  intro- 
ducing them  in  this  correspondence,  for 
nothing  relating  thereto,  or  to  biro,*  has 
called  them  forth.  They  are  also  be- 
coming too  general,  for  they  apply  to 
other  subjects  besides  the  mathematics ; 
let  us,  therefore,  return  to  that  which  if 
more  immediately  before  us. 

Mathematical  knowledge .  was  the  first 
acquirement  of  man,  as  it  is  of  men. 
This  is,  as  Mr.  Exley  properly  remarks, 
the  order  of  nature ;  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant also-  of  the  simple  and  elementary 
nature  of  the  procedure  of  the  under* 
standing  by  which.it  is  disciplined  to  its 
attainment,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  this  that  the  quotation  from  Bla- 
key's  logic  was  introduced.  That  it  is 
not  more  general — that  so  many  une- 
gleet  or  reject  their  birthright,"  as  Mr. 
Exley  considers  it  to  be-*-mu*t  not  be  at- 
tributed then  to  the  strong  intellect  pos* 
sessed  only  by  a  few,  which  is  requisite 
for  its  acquirement*  but  to  the  repulsive 
manner,  probably,  in  addition  to  its  not 
being  in  itself  very  attractive,  in  which  it 
is  first  presented  to  our  notice.  The 
point  which  I  wished  to  establish,  and  to 
which  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Exley  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  he  is  peculiarly 
competent  to  give  it,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
mathematics  is  quite  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  talent.  Though  I  admit,  with 
Mr.  Exley, "  that  mathematics  is  the  first 
science  in  the  order  of  nature,"  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  ought  also  to  admit  that 
it  is  pre-eminent  in  honor  and  utility, 
which  it  was  the  drift  of  my  observations 

*  1  remember,  however,  that  a  paper  from  Mr.  Ex- 
ley, read  before  the  Royal  Society,  met  with  very  cav- 
alier treatment,  in  one  quarter,  merely,  it  would  seem, 
because  it  did  not  chime  in  with  psjticular  iodmdual 
pursuits ;  and  we  all  Jmow  what  mMstrae  broils  exist- 
ed in  that  learned  body,  for  want  o£  net  to  say  motual 
assistance,  but  even  mutual  toleration,  among  the  re- 
spective partisans  of  the  several  branches  of  science, 
and  which,  as  having  occurred  many  years  since,  may 
now  be  properly  adverted  to  as  examples  for  warning 
and  instruction.  Let  us  hope  that  the  British  Assoef- 
ation  for  the  Promotion  <*  Science  will  ii 
new  era  of  lmrmonyaod 
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l»  disprove ;  for  mare  priority  confers  **° 
particular  value,  else  would  comtnoO 
arithmetic  have  pre-eminence  over  the 
esathemeiics  h*rif,  to  which  it  is  the 
first  or  elementary  step. 

Mr.  Exley  asks,  "  why  should  mathe- 
matics be  set  in  opposition  to  practice  1 
Had  Priestly,  Franklin,  and  all  practical 
men,  the  inventors  of  steam-engines,  and 
others,  been  great  mathematicians,  could 
this  have  mane  them  less  practical,  or 
leas  successful  in  their  practice  ?  Who 
was  more  practical  than  Newton  ?  His 
optics  present  a  model  for  all  practical 
men."  I  would  say,  in  reply,  that,  in 
all  probability,  if  these  men  had  been 
Croat  mathematicians  they  would  not 
nave,  been  what  they  were— the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  I 
jefer  to  what  is  indisputable,  that  the 
great  mathematicians  have  not  been 
practical  men,  and  that  the  most  eminent 
and  successful  men  in  practice  have  not 
been  mathematicians.  It  is  a  curidfs 
fact  in  psychology,  which  I  have  in  my 
previous  paper  endeavored  to  explain, 
that  these  separate  pursuits  do  not  pro- 
coed  together  with  an  even  flow,  but  that 
one  occupies  the  mind  almost  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  else  would  the  pro- 
position be  not  the  enunciation  of  a 
general  fact,  but  a  njere  truism.  Newton 
was  an  Illustrious  exception,  and  I  had 
myself  referred  to  him  as  such.  He  was 
more  than  possessed  of  practical  views ; 
he  was  an  operating  experimentalist, 
and  a  very  ingenious  one  too,  and  a 
clever  operative  mechanic  to  boot.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  say,  that  these  re- 
marks have  been  occasioned  by  one  who 
is  also  an  exception,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  those  pursuits  do  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  discormmt.  It  is  true,  as  he  inti- 
mates, that  they  are  not "  to  be  set  in 
opposition,"  if  by  that  he  means  tr- 
reconcilable  opposition  to  each  other, 
hot  rather  in  juxta-position,  by  the  way 
of  foils  and  antithesis ;  but  though  there 
is  no  necessity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  great  probability  in  the  reason 
of  things,  that  great  attainments  on 
either  hand  should  mutually  disqualify 
the  mind  for  the  opposite  pursuit,  and 
every*  probability  in  the  course  of  things 
that  they  should  incapacitate  it — the 
one  for  the  reception  of  the  other.  This 
view*#C  the  subject  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  better  corroborated,  by  using4b» 
converse  expression  of  the  fact  before 
stated,  that  those'  who  have  made  equal 
attainments  in  both  pursuits  have  com- 
monly not  been  eminent  in  eithejb  It 
will  be  admitted,  however,  tha*  there 
have  existed  an  illustrious  few,  to  whom 
opportunities  have  not  been  denied  for 
the  exercise  of  abilities*,  equally  rare. 
The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  practical  views; 
they  pervaded  and  characterised  all  his 
studies,  and  gave  a  peculiar  tone  to  those 
which  were  the  most  abstract;  though, 
like  the  gentleman  on  whose  remarks  I 
am  now  commenting,  uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances may  have  confined  his  aims, 
than  others,  to  the  closet  rather  than 


to  the  laboratory.  If,  however,  these 
pursuits,  so  distinct  in  themselves,  are 
more  commonly  pursued  apart — a  course, 
bo  it  rojnembered,  which  is  not  recom- 
mended—it is  surely  very  properly  open 
to  discussion,  without  setting  them  inju- 
riotuly  "  in  opposition  to  each  other,9' 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  more 
arduous,  the  more  useful,  the  more  hono- 
rable, or  the  more  intellectual.  Without 
pretending  to  decide  in  a  case  where  per- 
sonal predilections  will  turn  the  scale,  it 
is  enough  for  me  to  put  in  at  least  an 
equal  claim  to  these  distinctions  in  favor 
of  practical  pursuits,  as  incJading  those 
which  are  observational,  inductive,  and 
experimental;  or  to  bar  (Re  speculative 
one,  at  any  rate,  from*  carrying  off  all 
the  honors— a  triumph  which  it  has  been 
too  much  the  custom  to  concede  to  it.  1 
have  advanced  these  claims  to  estimation  II 
not  particularly  on  the  ground  of  utility,^ 
which  is  surely  undeniable ;  for  geome- 
try  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  science 
of  quantity  generally,  and  as  applied  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
pertiAilar,  flourished  for  ages  on  the  Gan. 
Ps,  without  any  -beneficial  influence  on 
the  interests  of  mankind,  and  was  flft port- 
ed into,  or  revived  ui  Greece,  without  su- 
perseding, or  even  correcting,  the  Stagi- 
rite's  logic  and  philosophy ;  but  I  have 
advanced  them  more  especially  on  the 


by  slow  degrees,  and  are  yet  in  progress, 
snowing  that  the  difficulty  in  one  case  fe 
of  a. character  to  be  easily  and  quickly 
surmounted,  and  in  the  other  that  it  is 
more  formidably  intrenched.  Again,  those 
rapid  advances  were  made  comparative-! 
ly  by  a  few  individuals,  and  though  it 
seems  paradoxical,  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
it  was  precisely  because  the  laborers 
were  few,  that  those  advances  were  rapid, 
extensive,  and  broadly  seen ;  for  if  the 
nature  of  a  work  be  so  toilsome  and  dif- 
ferent as  to  require  a  great  number  to 
engage  in  it,  the  steps  of  its  progress, 
though  innumerable,  must  necessarily  be 
minuje  and  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
speculative  science,  therefore,  must  come 
more  naturally  and  easily  within  the  com- 
pass  of  our  faculties,  since  a  few  has  suf- 
ficed to  cope  with  it,  and  reduce  it  to  or- 
der. The  paucity  of  laborers  sufficient 
to  produce  great  effects,  argues  also  that 
this  science  does  not  demand  much  more 
than  ordinary  talents,  since  4he  ^chance  o 
finding  those  which  are  extraordinary  is 
in  such  case  greatly  lessened.  ,  J  cannot, 
however,  o  so  far  as  to  say  with  Mr. 
Exley,  "  we  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
all  men  are  born  mathematicians,  though 
many  neglect  or  reject  their  birthright." 
This  would  be  to  humble  their  preten- 
sions, more  than  any  one,  besides  a  ma- 
thematician, dares  to  do. 


bolder  and  less  usual  plea,  jp  at  least ,  k    In  my  next  communication  I  intend  to 


'equal  if  not  superior  intellectual  powers, 
and  as  much  patient  and  laborious  perse- 
verance being  required  in  those  pursuits 
which  trace  the  connection  of  things,  as 
in  that  which  establishes  sjs^onnection  of 
idea*— in  those  pursuits  which  unravel 
to  the  core,  as  in  tbft  where  we  have  the 
naked  essence  already  formed  to  our 
band — in  those  pursuits  which  take  the 
subject  matter  to  disembarrass  it  of  its 
extraneous  envelopement  of  circumstan- 
ces, as  in  that  where  we  can  conceive  of 
it  at  will  abstracteelyjfend  work  with  it 
as  such  wherewithal — ic  those  pursuits,  I 
say,  where,  having  arrived  by  an  exten- 
sive analysis  at  the  elements  or  princi- 
ples -which  are  the  objects  of  our  re- 
Search,  we  have  to  embrace,  in  their  na- 
tiral  order  and  degree,  the  whole  circle  of 
combining  influences,  however  diverse  in 
their  nature,  ere  we  can  erect  a  philo- 
1  sopbic  system,  or  advance  a  true  expla 
nation  of  phenomena  or  events,  as  in 
that  where  the  materials  of  a  simple 
though  imposing  superstructure  being 
called  into  existence  at  our  bidding,  and 
impressed  with  qualities  at  our  pleasure, 
are  of  one  and  the  same  nature,  of  re- 
stricted and  homogeneous  influence,  de 
void  of  interfering  and  collateral  action, 
and  only  require  for  their  regular  collo- 
cation an  unembarrassed  unilateral  pro- 
ceeding. Besides  the  masons  now  inci- 
dentally alluded  to,  as  subsisting  in  the 
inherent  differences  between  the  sepa- 
rate subjects,  I  may  adduce  in  proof  of 
my  position  the  indisputable  fact,  that  the 
speculative  science  advanced  by  exten. 
sive  strides,  and  was  brought  tf>  a  com- 
parative perfection  at  a  very  early  peri- 
od  from  its  foundation ;  whereas  the  prac- 
tical sciences  approached  to  maturity  only 


j  notice  those  observations  of  Mr.  Exley 
Lprhich  refer  to  his  own  theory 'o£  physics, 
and  to  take  a  slight  review  of  it. 
1  am,  sir,  yours?  dec.    '  " 

Benjamin  Cheyrrton. 
October  20,  1634. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Frond  has  very  unneces- 
sarily occupied  your  pages  in  quoting  va- 
rious  testimonials  in  favor  of  Euler  and 
the  Bernoullis,  for,  unquestionably*  they 
were  illustrious  mathematicians,  and  I 
stated  as  much.  As  to  the  traetory  curves, 
which  he  thinks  are  improperly  named,  I 
can  only  say  they  were  so  called  by  Eu- 
ler himself,  though  they  defied  even  his 
skill  to  render  them  tractable.  The  wit- 
ticism that  Mr.  Frend  founds  on  this  poor 
equivoque,  is  about  as  smart  as  his  invi- 
tation to  me  to  give  the  equations  of  a 
few  of  these  " strange  curves"  in  which 
attempt  even  Euler  failed.  He  further 
allows  himself  to  say,  that  certain  highly 
useful  experimental  researches,  which  he 
enumerates,  "  are  of  course,  according  to 
the  Chevertonian  philosophy,  mere  mat- 
4hrs  of  moonshine."  I  would  respect- 
fully inquire  of  Mr.  Frend,  why  be  thinks 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  why  the  calm  face  of  philo- 
sophic discussion  should  be  disfigured 
with  the  ebullitions  of  temper  t  Those 
who  honored  my  paper  with  a  perusal, 
will  not  be  induced  by  any  one  to  believe 
that  its  purport  was  not  precisely  to  es- 
tablish the  superiority  of  practical  and 
experimental  pursuits  over  those  which 
are  speculative.  Mr.  Frend  has  disco- 
vered an  omission  in  my  enumeration  of 
Kepler's  laws,  which  he  contends  were 
three.  He  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  law  of  planetary  motion, 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses, 
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thaugh,  according  to  my  notion*  of  phra- 
•oology ,  it  ought  rather  to  bo  called  a 
fmct  in  the  planetary  ayatenu  It  is  oot 
umauaJ  to  apeak  in  the  duml  number  of 
these  Jaws  $  hut  it  is  even  knot*  eommoq, 
parhepe,  to  use  the  singular  number,  and 
•ay,  Kepler's  law.  As  a  foreigner,  aen- 
swrely  jealous  of  the  fair  fame  of  fo- 
reigners, it  may  be  allowed  to  him  to  be 
a  little  captious. 

SB  LuAJWIVfiffS, 
Second  I*ecture  on  Htmm tai, 

Delivered  before  the  Liverpool  Mechanic*  ImetU 

tutwn.  * 

The  celebrated  Leslie  has  invented  a  method 
of  producing  ice,  by  Up  employment  of  sulphuric 
aeid-  This  add  has  such  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,  (hat  if  it  is  presented  in  an  atmosphere 
filled  with  vapor,  it  will  immediately  arise  upon 
the1  Vapor  and  incorporate  it  with  itself.  He  pla- 
ces water  in  a  watch  glass  under  the  air  pumpfl 
with  sulphuric  acid  near  it :  the  air  being  with* 
drawn  from  the  pump,  the  sulphunc  acid  Mixes 
upon  the  vapor  as  it  rises  from  the  water,  and 
the  water,  parting  with  all  its  beat  to  maintain  the 
vapor,  is  converted  into  ice.  In  performing  this 
experiment,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  con. 
talking  the  sulphuric  acid  should  not  be  in  con. 
tact  with  the  water,  otherwise  the  degree  of  heat, 
which,  accompanies  the  combination  of  the  vapor 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  would  prevent  congelation 
taking  place. 

A  very  pretty  experiment,  to  prove  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  a  great  agent  in  prevent- 
ing water  from  boiling,  can  be  performed  with  a 
flfsk  half  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  closed  at 
the  neck.  If  it  is  in  that  state  plunged  into  cold 
Water,  it  will  boils  but  the  ebulition  will  ceamt 
when  plunged  in,  boiling  wster.  This  is  because 
the  cold  water  eondcases  the  steam  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  flask,  and,  by  removing  the  pressure, 
allows  the  water  to  boil ;  whilst  the  hot  water 
keeps  up  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  which 
presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  so  as  to  pre* 
vieat  its  boUint*. 

From  these  investigations  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state  is  not  essential  to 
the  nature  of  any  substance,  but  that  its  state  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  supply  of  heat  which 
that  substance  has  .access  to.  We  know  that 
water  can  be  passed  through  these  three  states, 
bv  the  abstraction  or  the  application  of  heat.— 
fluid  mercury  may  be  evaporated,  and  the  fact 
ascertained  by  passing  the  vapor  through  a  cold 
tube,  and  it  will  again  assume  a  liquid  state  :  it 
mav  also  be  made  solid,  so  as  to  take  a  shape 
like  a  metal*  The  most  refractory  substances 
we  know  of  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
liquids  by  heat.  All  the  metals  we  know  of 
may  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  proper 
•apply  of  heat t  indeed,  all  substances,  by  proper 
treatment,  may  be  seen  in  the  solid,  fluid,  and 
Brlform  state.  By  turning  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
through  a  lease,  upon  gold  and  platinum,  we  can 
decompose  them*  and  convert  them  into  gas. — 
There  is  only  one  eolid  which  has  not  yielded 
te>  secton, .  ,aod  that  is  carbon,  or  the .  diamond ; 
hut ,  we  can  only  conceive,  that  we  cannot  re- 
diice  it,  because  we  cannot  command  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  heat  to  melt  it  and  maintain  It  in  a 
Squid  state.  Of  all  liquids  there  is  only  one 
*  whiabaae  been  congealed  by  the  abstraction  of 
heat,  and  that  is  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine. 

We  can  only  argue  by  analogy,  that  the  bodies 
which  exist  in  the  gaseous  state  can  be  redu. 
sod  to  liquids  or  solids ;  Which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose,  that  the  substances  known  as  atmospheric 
***i  oxygen*  hydrogen,  dec.  are,  in  (act,  nothing 
bat  the  steam  of  various  substances  which  can. 
not  exist  in  the  liquid  state  upon  the  surface  of 
out  globe  without  being  deprived  of  a  large  por. 
tie*  of  heat  This  analogy  has  been  confirmed 
by  recent  experiments  and  discoveries,  particu- 
«lafly  by  those  of  our  distinguised  countryman 
Farrady.  Neither  steam  nor  any  gaa  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  by  compression  alone,  however 
high  the*  degree  of  compression  applied  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  superficial 
writers,  and  even  of  tome  who  are  otherwise 


*  *  •  *  * 

well  informed,  on  the  subject.  But  if,  by  the 
compression  we  could  squeeze  out  the  heat  from 
the  gaseous  bodies,  we  could  then  Uqtfcfrfy  them. 
Dr.  Farrady  has  etteeianciated  this  by  actually 
oonverting  several  gassee  into  liquid.  For  in- 
stance  :  he  found,  that  when  carbonic  acid  gas 
wss  submitted  to  a  presure  of  1000  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,it  became  a  liquid.  It  must,  howev- 
er be  remarked,  that  a<  the  preeeure  is  increased 
the  temperature  ie  raised ;  ami  it  is  not  until  the 
gas  is  cooled  that  liquid  is  produced.  These 
facts,  united  with  the  other  analog*  afford  such 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that,  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  substance 
in  parting  with  its  heat  to  a  certain  extent,becomee 
a  solid :  an*Jt  is  possible  to  conceive,  that  if,  by 
any  circumstances,  the  temperature  of  ourglobe 
were  raised  ea/ficiently,  the  water  of  the  ocean 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  exist  in  a  liquid  form, 
but  would  assume  4be  state  of  vapor,  and  mix 
with  the  atmospheric  air.  By  the  same  cause, 
many  of  the  solids  would  be  converted  into  li. 
quids,  and  fill  the  body  of  the  ocean,  so  that 
we  should  have  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and 
an  ocean  of  metal, — a  gold  and  a  silver  sea. 
Then,again,  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  which 
causes  liquids  to  pass  into  vapors,  we  should 
see  the  fable  of  Jupiter  descending  in  a  golden 
shower  illustrated  in  golden  and  silvery  showers. 
To  carry  the  analogy  still  further  ;  we  know 
that  water  cannot  exist  in  a  liquid  ataft  at  the 
poles.  A  slight  decrease  in  the  temperature)  of 
the  Abe,  or  a  change  of  distance  of  the  sun, 
would  cause  all  the  water  of  the  earth  to  become 
solid :  a  further  decrease  would  freeze  the  vari- 
ous gate's,  so  that  the  air  would  drop  down,  and 
form  an  ocean  of  water  :  and  a  still  further  re- 
duction  of  temperature  would  convert  it  into  a 
solid  bodv.  These  circumstance*  suggest  to  a 
reflecting  mind  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent objects  on  the  globe  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  tun.  Other, 
wise,  those  substances  which  ought  to  be  Uquid, 
for  the  susteuence  of  animals,  would  subsist  in 
the  solid  state.  It  is  not  at  all  imprbobable,  that 
the  different  ptUlets  have  different  substances  in 
them,  suitable  to  their  distances  from  the  eun  : 
for  there  ie  no  doubt  te>t  the  temperature  is  pro. 
dueed  by  the  sun,  and  depends  on  the  sun's  dis- 
tance from  the  planets,  and  if*  intensity  is  dimi- 
nisbed  in  proportion  to  its  distance.  In  the  pla- 
net Jupiter,  the  heat  is  twenty-five  times  less 
than  it  is  with  us  ;  and  water,  on  such  a  globe, 
could  not  exiat  in  a  liquid  atate,  unless  heat  was 
supplied  from  othex  cajeea  than  the  sua. 

When  we  consider  the  prodigious  mechanical 
power  which  has  been  obtained,  by  the  mere 
ability,  on  our  part,  to  convert  a  liquor  or  water 
into  steam,  and  reconvert  that  steam  into  water; 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  amount  of  human 
civilization  which  has  been  produced  by  the  due 
application  of  this  simple  physical  effect ;  wbjp 
we  consider,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  relations 
of  the  human  race  may  be  altered  and  modified 
by  this  application,  and  the  very  distances  of  the 
differentparts  of  the  world  be  changed  by  a  speedy 
intercourse,  and  the  prices  of  the  objects  of  con- 
sumption be  ultimately  affected  by  it :  when  all 
these  effects  are  attained  by  the  mere  fact  of  our 
availing  ourselves  of  the  simple  physical  effect  of 
converting  water  into  vapour  and  back  again,  we 
naturally  say,  where  there  is  so  large  a  field,  and 
so  many  different  substances  from  which  the 
effect  may  be  produced,  ehoold  we  not  expect, 
from  the  large  advances  which  are  making  in  the 
generalisation  of  these  pririoiplea,  that  this  effect 
may  be  produced  from  other  substances,  Water 
posseesee  several  properties  which  render  it  the 
most  hopeless  and  unfit  for  such  an  experiment. 
In  order  to  eonvett  it  into  vapour  we,  of  course, 
apply  heat*  The'  least  promising  liquid  ie  that 
which  requires  the  largest  application  of  heat ; 
and,  of  all  liquors,  water  consumes  the  largest 
aoantity  of  heat,  requiring  1,000  degs.  to  raise  it 
from  a  boiling  state  to  a  state  of  vapour  i  therefore, 
a  erfort,e  philoeopher  would  aay,try  spirits  of  wine 
or  a  theaiaand  other  things,but  do  notary  water, f©r 
thia  special  reason.  It  may  he  said,  that  the  cost 
and  difficulty  ot  producing  any  species  of  Vapour 
does  not  depend  upon  the  fuel  necessary  to  pro. 
duce  it,  but  on  the  coot  of  she  liquid  itself.  Sup- 
posing, then,  we  could  get  fuel  for  nothing,  still 
water  is  the  mast  unfit  and  unpromiaing  ageat. — 


For  instance  :  in  the  transport  si  tea,  the  some?/ 
of  heat  is  derived  rromepale,  which- are  bulky, '^. 
and  aye  transported  ia  the  maael  >a  ertor  to  p#o. 
duce  steam :  the  water  at  tea.  costs  nothing :  end, 
suppose  the  fuel  costs  nothing,  still  they 'must  be 
carried,  and  they  impose  a*  limit  to  the  application 
of  the  steam  engine  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
A  veasel  impelled  by  steam  power  of  80Q  no*ee,  ■ 
consumes  one  ton  of  oo*t*  per  hour,  or  twenty 
five  tone  per  day:  therefore,  to  provide  for,  a 
voyage  of  twelve  days,  it  would  have  to  carry 
with  it  twelve  times  twenty-five  tons  of  coals. — 
Thus,  therefore,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  appticarisB 
of  steam  navigation.  It  ie  generally  understood, 
that  a  vessel  0+000;  carry  mow  fuel  than  ie  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  propelling  it  ten  or 
eleven  days ;  consequently,  by  the  present  stesm 
impelling  power,  each  a  voyage  aa  from  Liter- 
pool  to  New  York  could  not  besnade  far  any  atac- 
tica! and  advantageous  purposes,. 

In  considering  the  prospects  of  improvement 
in  these  respects,  we  naturally  look  towards  those 
liquids  which  are  most  readily  turned  into  agaee. 
out  form.  Ether  and  alcohol  are  easily  convert- 
ed into  vapor,  but.  in  the  way  in.  which  the 
steam-power  has  been  applied  t  these  liquids  are 
ami  her  exoenaive.  If  it  was  used  in  a  high -pres- 
sure engine,  the  vapor  would  escape  into  the  air 
and  be  lost ;  whilst,  in  a  condensing  eag*ne,  al- 
though not  lost,  it  would  be  mixed  with  so  e*sjth 
water  that  its  separation  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  expense. ,  There  is  only  one  other 
way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  use  alcohol,  name- 
ly,  by  condensation,  in  contact  with  a  cold  sur- 
face. If  we  introduce  the  vapor  of  spirits  of  wise 
into  a  thin  shall,  formed  by  two  bodies  plaaed 
one  upon  another,  after  working  the  engine,  it 
will  spread  over  the  cold  surface  of  the  hollow 
shell,  the  steam  will  bV  reconverted  into  a  liquid 
state,  and  trickle  out  at  the  bottom,  to  as  to  be 
warmed  over  again,  aad  thia  might  be  carried  on 
from  time  to  time. 

But  thi*  great  step  must  be  followed  by  another 
improvement  in  the  steam-engine,  especially  tor 
the  purposes  of  transport  both  by  land  aad-  by 
water,  which  will  doubtless  be  cultivated  m  our 
owa  time.  It  is  the  application  of  the  gaeee,  fnd 
especially  of  carbonic  acid  gas*  in  a  liquid  form. 
If  we  could  obtain  carbonic  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  on  sofBeintly  moderate  terms,  there 
ie  no  reason  why  it  should  ae*  be  employed  to 
supersede  steam  at  the  preaeattieae. .  Ttoe-gas 
takes  the  liquid  form  at  the  common  temperature, 
under  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs*  and  in  that  state 
exertea  prodigious  power,  and  from  its  small 
bulk,  would  effect  a  saving  of  -tonnage1.  The 
difficulty  to  its  adoption  lies  in  the  price  of  the 
liquid,  the  providing  of  proper  air-tight  vajvee 
an4  pistons,  and  in  guarding  against  the  corrosion 
which  the  carbonic  acid  would  cause  in  the  ma- 
terials themselves.  But  all  these  are  matters  of 
detail,  and  are  at  present  but  tempevailty  difficult, 
and  we  may,  therefore,  look  forward  to  tbeeu- 
pereedingof  ooale  altogether  in  the  steam  engine, 
by  the  use  of  the  liquid  carbonic  acid,  as  nothing 
would  be  neeeeaary  except  to  send  it  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  let  the  piston  of  the  engine  work  as 
with  steam ;  possibly  it  might  be  fbaad  expedient  v 
to  apply  heat,  but  a  trifling  degree  oqjg  could  be " 
^Applied,  at  the  power  of  the  gas  is  so  great  that 
li  has  no  bounds.  Thus  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  marina  boiler,  and  a  thousand 
other  inconveniences  which  ittedd  it.  We  amy, 
therefore,  look  forward,  to  the  time  whoa  we,  may 
send,  our  captains  to  sea  with  the  wind  that  jp  to 
blow  them  in  their  waistcoat  pocket ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible,  that  we  may  get  rid  of  those  Ugly 
smoky  chimniee,  Which  are  at  once  ee  unpoeucal 
and  unpietureeque,  and  against  which  oar  eailors 
so  bitterly  complain,  becauae  they  deface  the  ear- 
face  of  onr  beaofiful  sea.    t 


i  - 


A  railroad  was  about  to  be  constructed  between 
Havana  and  the  town  of  Guinea,  and  a  loan  of 
two  millions  authorised  ih  England,  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect. 


.t 


Bridge  acrote  the  Hudton. — At  a  highly  re- 

•pec  table  meeting  held  at  Albany  do  Wsdaeeaay, 

Feb.  4th,  a  eoamiirtee  of  80  was  ajspeiateel  to 

draw  ap  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  on  theeub. 

eet  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson. 
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gislature  of  Indian*,  for  a  railroad  from 
La  Port  to  Michigan  City— on  Lake  Mi- 


Van. 
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Pout ag* — Miming  Ndkbir*.— It  affords 
am  pleasure  to  supply  stytcwM*  numbers  of 
the  Journal;  although  great  care  ia  taken  to 
put  tiein  up  ao  that  tbaj  will  go  aale,  (and 
we  cannot,  of  course,  guarantee  all  losses 
in  the  poatrfW.)  we  cannot,  we  again 
repeal,  pay  y*t*gt  on  lettera  asking  na  to 
•apply  deficiencies. 

Postage  must  be  paid,  or  the  numbers  will 
net  be  sent. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Cusbman  for 
the  delay  in  publishing  his  communication 
on  undulating  railways.  It  should  have 
appeared  several  weeks  since,  but  it  was  ac»' 
cidentaliy  omiued — which  omission,  how- 
ever, will  not,  we  trust,  cause  him  to  omit 
ui  as  we  have,  unintentionally, .  his  eom- 
.Jnunieatioa. 

Vfe  are  indebted  to  an  unknown  attend 
fin*  the  report  of  the  eajnal  commissioners 
relation  to  the  mairoj  of  the  Black  riv 
canal.    We  ahall  look  at  and  give  some  a 

I  of  it  Boon,  together  with  SocBs.  others 


sr 


■  We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  at 
Juanp's  HsTsi,  in  this  cwy,  on  the  evening 
of  the  7th  inat,  favorable  to  the  Genesee  and 
Allegany  canal ;  a  part  of  which  will  be 
given  in  our  next  gjptnber. 

La  Post,  Irdura,  abd  Michnak  Citt 
RaOVBoiD.— It  is  expected,  we  understand, 
that  a  charter  will  be  granted  by  the  Le- 


The  following  statement  will,  we  hope, 
induce  others,  or  "  Ubcb,"  to  give  7  similar 
account  of  cost  <d>  transportation  on  other 
roads  and  canal 8. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Jonroal  i 

a, — Your  correspondent  from  Michigan, 
calls  for  the  charges  of  cunvejajtice  on  vari- 
ous railroads,  that  he  and  others  may  judge 
of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  articles,  long  distances  on  ca- 
nals and  railroads.  I  vjJU  state,  in  ad- 
vance, that  where  speed  is  not  taken  into 
account,  that  it  it  my  belief  that  canals 
are  vastly  preferable  to  railroads,  for  the 
transportation  of  all  commodities,  of  what- 
ever name  or  nature. 

Canals  cannot,  however,  be  constructed 
in  every  place,  ana?  therefore  I  am  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  railroads,  judiciously  located. 
I  believe  the  charges  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  will  exhibit  nearly  the  mini- 
mum prices  in  comparison  with  all  other 
roads,  and  therefore  is  the  moat  favorable 
-view  that  ought  at  present  lo  he  taken. 

The  price  for  which  conveyance  is  ef- 
fected on  thai  road,  is,  for  alt  commodities 
transported  weatwardly,  six  cents  per  ton 
per  mile;  and  for  the  same  transported 
eastwardly,  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile; 
reckoning  the  ton  ai  9,340  lbs.  For  light, 
bulky  articles,  they  frequently  charge  by 
the  cubic  foot,  counting  a  certain  number 
of  cubic  feet  to  a  ton. 

The  charges  on  wool,  feathers,  or  furni- 
ture, boxed,  amounts  to  a  sum  much  great- 
er than  8  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  They 
moreover  frequently  let  their  cars  to  indi- 
viduals, to  be  by  them  laden  with  light  ar- 
ticles ;  and  after  the  car  is  so  laden,  it  ia 
rated  at  two  and  a  hair  loos.  In  most  ca- 
ses, iliey  also  charge  30  cents  per  ton  for 
loading  and  unloading. 

The  following  exhibit  may  serve  to  a 
what,  it  would  cost  the  owner  of  property 
to  t ranx port  country  produce  eastwardly  Son 
miles  on  a  rssiroad,  at  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  charges, Sit. — 


3,940  lbs.  514.53      —charges  SO  c 
9,000  lbs.    13.90/,  "      97  ' 


100  " 


T«m. 

i.  914.89 

13.93 

1.48 

.67 


&  «  "     »  »  .41 

Therefore,  the  charges  on  one  bushel  of 
wheat  would  be  41  cents ;  on  one  barrel  of 
flour,  91  43. 

For  passengers,  the  charge  is  three  cents 
per  mile  invariably,  and  sometimes  a  charge 
of  19}  cents  on  each  trunk  accompanying 
any  passenger  SO  miles.  As  to  our  Erie 
Canal,  I  cannot  speak  so  definitely  as  to  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  would 
wish  therefore  that  same  person  may  make 
a  table  of  average  prices,  including  toll, 
transportation,  and  charges,  and  communl- 
aafte  the  same  to  you  for  insertion. 

I  however  believe  that  a  earn  less  than 
two"  third*  the  amount  charged  on  railroads 
would  cover  all  expenses.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Erie  Canal  is  paying  annually  a  good 
interest,  and  speedily  liquidating  the  debt 
contracted  for  its  construction;  while  the 
Baltimore   and   Ohio    Railroad   Comps 


of  4  per  c 


last  difference  is  the  I 
ing  of  the  whole  calculation.  Hsnvever,  in 
favor  of  the  railroad,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
hat  not  yet  been  brought  to  its  intended- 
extension  and  termination,  and  that  it  u 
only  in  its  infancy — yea,  barely  in  em- 
bryo. 

The  tolls  received  on  account  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canala  were  ♦1,818,166  84. 
The  expenses  of  same  for  lock  t coders, 
weighraastert,  and  assistants,  repairs,  costs 
of  suits,  fee.  tic.,  *W58,596  69.  Which, 
deducted  from  the  amount  received,  will 
leave  #854,689  39 :  a  sum  more  than  equal 
to  the  interest  of  (119,908,987,  at  7  per 
cut.  per  annum. 

Should  your  subscriber  in  Michigan  wan* 
more  information,  and  will  state  his  wants 
in  a  aeries  of  questions,  I  hope  myself,  or 
some  one  more  able,  may  inform  htm. 

Unua. 

•  Tha  w«il«  of  ™  bamJ  at  floor. 
t  The  wdgat  of  oae  bnsbel  of  wheat. 

t  Tliinioim.ailbewriiBTBddiiU.mfiurnmjiariaiiO. 
Tlf»Bahira<m>*ndOh» Railroad  bar«^oa.-/bi^ 
Bssnja-aal,  whist  tea  canal  has  beanfctnear  IQjatJ 

in  nKoaaStl  opend™,  babdta  fa*  .ligaaron  anw.1 
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Undulating  Railways. — This  sub- 
ject seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  en* 
gineers  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  our  opinion  a  subject  of 
importance*  and  we  hope  to  see  thorough- 
ly tested. 

To  lite  Kditor  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  &c. 

Sib, — In  a  former  communication  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Undulating  Railways/' 
(see  Railroad  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ISO,) 
were  offered  some  strictures  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Badnall,  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter  railway,  intended  to  evince  that  the 
inferences  drawn  from  those  experiments' 
were  erroneous  and  absurd.  In  that  pa- 
per, too,  was  hinted  the  probability  that 
this  projector  was  deceived  by  precon- 
ceived theoretical  notions,  believing  that 
his  delusion  arose  in  drawing  general 
conclusions  from  instances  which  wero 
practically  unsusceptible  of  any  useful 
application  in  railway  economy. 

The  subject  is  renewed  with  reluctance ; 
but.  professionally,  as  credenda  pf  the 
engineer,  as  well  as  in  view  of  a  due  esti- 
mation of  the  system  in  other  respects,  it 
may  be  proper.  In  sc  doing,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  its 
merits — a  survey  embracing  the  feasibi- 
lity of  the  general  principle  of  "  undula- 
ting railways,"  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bad- 
nau;  for  every  engineer  .understands 
that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  undula- 


tions exist  upon  almost  every  railway,  and 
are  indispensable,  while  the  present  ter- 
rene distribution  of  hill  and  valley  endures ; 
that,  in  this  way,  to  surmount  acclivities 
and  obstacles,  that  by  canals  would  be 
quite  infeasible,  is,  indeed,  one  of  their 
chief  characteristics— one  which,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  insures  the  system 
of  railways'  pre-eminence. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  merits  of  the 
question,  it  will  be  -proper  to  premise  dy- 
namical theorems,  by  means  of  which 
general  comparisons  of  results  may  be 
instituted.  The  two  which  follow,  de- 
pendent upon  tim  laws  of  forces,  will  suf- 
fice for  this  purpose. 

v  ~  9  +  & '  I  ^  9  +  f*  —  »• 


In  which  jp  =  velocity  of  projection ;  v 
= Velocity  it  the  end  of  any  time  ;  t,  du- 
ring which  the  space,  s,  has  been  passed 
over  ;  q  =  sine  of  inclination  of  plane, 
whereon  any  body,  as  a  car,  moves;  p 
=  any  constant  motive  force ;  m  =,.ths2 
portion  of  resistance  from  friction  whicn 
is  constan£— the  two  latter  quantities  be- 
I  ing  each  compared  with  gravity  taken  as 
unity;  g  =s  the  velocity  Required  by  a 
body  at  the  earth's  surface,  urged  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second ;  and  the  compound  expression  ^F 
q  -f  f*  —  m  a  resultant  of  all  constant 
forces  which  mHuence  its  motion. 
1 

2 A 


Take  now  the  profile  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  ft-   Without  the    application  of  a  motive 


dec,,  having  an  undulation  B,  C,  D,  ant) 
because,  with  locomotive  power,  grades 
steeper  than  50  feet  to  the  mile,  or  there- 
abouts, are  inadmissible,  the  utmost  prac- 
tical limit  for  g  may  be  placed  at  -01/ 
which  make  the  common  sine  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  planes  BC,  CD.  Take  further 
the  lengths  of  the  planes  equal :  their  al- 
titudes will  then  be  equal,  and  BD  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane. 

In  the  first  instance,  supposing  we  have 
no  force  but  that  of  gravity,  the  following 
effects  would  result  to  a  body  placed  at 
the  summit  of  the  plane  CB. 

The  sine  of  inclination  being  greater 
than  the  known  value  of  friction,  the  body 
will  roil  down  BC ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the* constant  retardative  influence  of 
friction,  its  momentum  at  C  will  not  equal 
that  due  gravitation — it  will  not  therefore 
suffice  to  elevate  it  up  the  plane  CD.  Fur. 
ther,  because  friction  continues  its  influ- 
ence up  CD,  the  distance  it  would  other- 
wise, ascend  upon  that  plane  will  be  still 
farther  diminished. 


*  That :  the  gross  load  of  a  train  being  supposed  40 
tons,  and  its  engine  6  tons,  and  3-5ihs  of  the  weight  of 
the  engine  npon  the  drivers— then  3-5ths  of  6  s=  36 
tons,  or  8,064  lbs.,  will  be  the  absolute  weight  insistent 
upon  them.  Further*  taking  the  mean  adhewlon  at  the 
liberal  estimate  of  1-lOtb,  ther©  results,  for  the  abso- 
lute value  pf  the  adhesion  of  the  peripheries,  606  4-10 
lbs.    Its  force  of  traction  cannot  exceed  this  amount. 

Now  40  tons  =  89,600  lbs. ;  consequently,  the  force 
of  traction  due  gravity  alone,  upon  a  grade  whose  in- 
inclination  is  .01,  is  896  lbs.— about  1-9  greater  than  the 
adhesion,  without  estimating  resistance  from  friction. 
The  above  is  than  quite  as  great  as  would  be  ad- 


it. 


force,  it  is,  then,  impossible  to  attain  any 
useful  result,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
concatenate  a  series  of  countfer-planes, 
each  consecutive  pair,  at  least,  having  a 
common  altitude.  Yet  this  would  be  the 
roxaXov  of  the  "  undulatingprailway." 

In  gravity,  consequently,  a  motive 
force,  at  least  equivalent  to.  friction,  must 
be  advened  before  it  would  be  even  possi- 
ble to  elevate  the  body  up  the  plane  CD 
to  D.  If  this  be  done,  the  performance 
would  be  infinitely  in  favor  of  the  inclined 
profile,  because,  the  motive  force  being  a 
bare  countervail  to  friction,  no  perform, 
ance  could  result  upon  the  level :  that  is, 
it  would  be  thus,  if  precisely  at  the  point  D 
a  declivity  commenced,  having  a  corre- 
spondent counter-plane^  and  so  on  between 
tm  termini  of  the  road* 

But  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Such 
a  structure  is  entirely  visionary.  Occa- 
sionally in  selecting  the  site  for  a  rail* 
way,  a  conformation  of  country  presents 
itself  where  a  pair  of  counter-planes 
could  bo  constructed ;  but  from  the  invin- 
cible nature  of  things,  the  intermedial 
parts  must  have  different  positions;  and 
power,  unless  adapted  to  meet  and  over- 
come the  resistances  they  offer,  would  be 
entirely  ineffectual. 

Secondly,  then,  it  appears,  ne  useful  re* 
suit  can  flow  from  the  employment  of  a 
force  barely  equivalent  to  resistance  from 
friction.     Consequently,^  power  greater 


and  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  appears 
that  such  increment  of  power  must,  at  a 
minimum,  be  adequate  to  traverse  all  other 
portions  of  a  line  of  railway. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  submit  to 
resistances  requiring  a  motive  force  of 
•015.  Engines,  whose  powers  do  not 
equal  or  transcend  this  force,  would  hare 
little  efficiency  upon  any  general  lines  of 
railway  that  are  or  may  be  constructed ; 
the  geological  features  of  the  globe  offer- 
ing insurmountable  impediments  to  a  ma- 
terially different  result. 

Thus  constrained  to  employ  a  motive 
force  equal  or  near  this  value,  it  i*  highly 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry  to  discover  what 
modification  results  therefrom ;  the  sub- 
joined  will  be  among  the  most  material.  _ 
1.     It  has  been  shown  that,  when  the  ^ 
motive  force  is  barely  equivalent  to  fric- 
tion, the  imparity  between  the  perform- 
ance upon  the  level  and  upon  the  inclina- 
tions is  limitless :  reciprocally,  when  the*" 
motiv%  force  becomes  infinite,  the  per- 
formance upon  either  would  be  equal.   >U  :■ 
follows  thence,  that,  between  these  ex- 
tremes, as  the  motive  force  is  enhanced,   . 
lie  performances  approach  equality*     An 
approach,,  at   least,  towards  equality  of 
performance,  ought,  then,  to  obtain  in- 
consequence of  the  value  of  p.,- necessari- 
ly, standing  comparatively  high. 

2.  The  resistance  or  ^assistance  fiqsa^ 
gravity  being  directly  as  q,  since  a  4j*via* 
tion  from  the  assigned  limit  ought,  for 
reasons  already  advanced,  to  be  made  in 
diminution  of  that  value,  this  would  obf 
viously  further  tend  to  approximate  the 
performances  at  points  where  that  limit  is 
unattainable. 

These  considerations  alone  place  *he':;\ 
impropriety  of  general  conclusions,  from 
a  particular  case,  in  a  light  touhe  justly 
appreciated.  ..,,»...- 

Still  there  is  another  consideration,  of   - 
the  highest  import  to  a  fair  estimation  of 
the  principle,  as  yet  untouched. 

It  has  all  along  been  implied  that  the 
body  at  B  is  at  rest ;  in  that  case,  top,  fc 
'would  cease  to  move  when  it  should  have 
arrived  at  D.  But  this,  again,  is  clearly 
inadmissible.  Alternations  of  reBt  and  mo- 
tion in  the  midst  of  an  unobstructed  way 
are  subversive  of  the  very  system.  Ad- 
mitting the  invincible  necessity,  practi-  "' 
cally,  of  arriving  and  starting  at  these 
points  with  considerable  projectile  veloci- 
ty, it  is  evident  that  its  effects  are  substaju 
tially  the  same  with  the,  first  mentioned— 
that,  as  it  increases,  k  favors  the  level. 
This,  then,  is  another  weighty  reason  for 
the  disparity  of  the  ratio  of  performances 
to  vanish*  >..  *.,;.._■ 

With  these  preliminaries  we  proceed  to" 
a    comparison    of   instances*    Suppose/  . 
there  were  two  planes  disposed^  as  inth* 
diagram,  whose  cflpimon  sine  was  .0^ 
and  their  lengths  1000  feet ;  and,  further,  { 
suppose  the  motive  force,  f*,,  just  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  dynamical,  equilibrium  up  . 
the  planes — i.  e.,  rating  friction  at  ffr, 
or  .0044,   to  -0144.     jff,  moreover,  the 
projectile  velocity  at  the   head   of  the 
planes  be  estimated  at  the  moderate  speed,  *  K 
for  locomotive  power,  of  20  feet  the 


friction,     consequently,**  power  greater     ior  locomotive  power,  or  20  feet  the  se- 
than  that  indicated  must  be  employed ;  ||  cond,   (nearly   18  miles  the  hour,)  we 
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shall  have  sound  practical  values  for  9, 
f ,  m,  p ;  and  by  the  theorems,  we  at  once 
obtain  the  comparative  performances  of 
two  similar  trains  upon  the  inclinations, 
and  upon  the  level :  thus— 
Upon  the  inclinations : 
Time  of  descent  down  B  C  is,  (by  theo- 
rem 1,)  82*75  seconds. 
Terminal  velocity  is,   (by  theorem   2,) 

41.07  feet  per  second. 
Time  of  traversing  both  planes  is,  65.50 

seconds. 
Which  gives  a  mean  velocity  of  30.54 

feet  the  second. 
Terminal  velocity,  (same  as  projectile,) 

20  feet  the  second. 
Upon  the  level: 
Time  same  as  upon  inclinations,   65.5 

seconds. 
Distance  traversed  in  that  time  is,  (theo. 

1,  making  q  —  0,)  2,000  feet. 
The  mean  velocity  is  then  the  same,  30.54 

feet  the  second. 
The  terminal  velocity  is,  (theo.  2,   ma. 

icing  q  ==  o,)  29.75  ft.  the  second. 
On  comparison  of  the  mean  velocities 
for  both  systems,  can  the  conclusion 
be  resisted,  that — even  when  only  that 
portion  of  resistance  which  is  constant 
ia  accounted — there  is  no  gam  by  the 
system  of  counter '.planes  1  ana  that,  when 
the  final  velocities  are  considered,  there 
is  a  decisive  loss  by  that  plan,  seeing 
that*  f they  stand  as  20.75  :  20,  nearly 
\  in  favor  of  the  level?  Were  the  ve- 
locities to  become  uniform,  after  the 
horal  velocity  of  26}  miles  the  hour  had 
been  attained,  the  effect  of  the  latter 
would  be  thus  :  at  the  instant  of  absolute 
time  .this  took  place,  (65 i  seconds  after 
passing  ■  D,) .  with  the.  engine  which  had 
run  x  upon  the  inclinations,  its  fellow, 
which  had  run  upon  the  level  throughout, 
would  be  487  feet  in  advance ;  and  so  on 
for  every  similar  subsequent  portion  of  the 
railroad. 

Should  the  conditions  prescribed,  ob- 
tain in,  practice,  we  may  assert,  in  gene* 
ral,  the,  inferiority  of  the  "  undulating 
system"  of  railways. 

Reasons  for  assigning  .01,  as  about  the 
limit  for  inclinations,  upon  that  plan,  have 
already  been  given.  In  respect  to  length 
of  plane,  safety  alone,  (to  apply  the  con- 
voy, or  abate  the  motive  force,  is  bane  to 
the  principle,  because  acceleration,  its 
sole  basis,  is  thereby  checked,)  indicates 
the  length  assigned  above,  as  near  the 
practical  limit  wherever  the  two  plans 
may  come  in  competition  :  for,  in  conse- 
quence 6f  acceleration,  the  terminal  velo- 
cities would  be  greater  than  are  consist- 
ent with  safety.  On  longer  planes,  by 
reason,  of  lateral  friction,  the  resistance 
of  the:  atmosphere,  velocity  becoming  uni- 
form, Awx,  aside  from  danger,  the  effects 
of  acceleration  disappear :  hence,  the  case 
chosen  will  be  near  actual  limits  for  all 
restraints,  while,  for  that  reason,  it  is  the 
most  favorable  to  the  "  undulating  sys- 
tem,**11 The  cases  falling  within  these 
limits*  will,  .of ^course,  be  still  more  op- 
poss^L  to  ^  inclined  road. 

InfeaNPsi  precedes,  that  portion  of  re-  { 
sistance  which  is  constant  has  alone  been 
regarded.     There  are,  however,    other 


sources  very  material  to  a  due  estimation 
of  the  system — as,  the  atmosphere — the 
retardation  from  centrifugal  force  on  cur- 
vatures— and  the  casual  infringement  of 
the  flanges  of  wheels  against  the  rails. 
Upon  long  planes  the  latter  operates  ;  in- 
deed, upon  all  inclined  planes,  it  operates, 
beyond  what  obtains  on  levels,  very  sensi- 
bly in  opposing  the  basis  of  the  system — 
acceleration. 

The  exponent  of  the  law  of  increase  of 
resistance  from  the  atmosphere,  at  varying 
velocities,  being  greater  than  unity,  in 
all  accelerated  motions  its  mean  effect 
will  stand  far  higher  upon  the  inclinations 
than  upon  the  horizontal  way  ;  and  there- 
fore against  inclinations.  The  latter  re- 
mark applies  as  forcibly  to  resistances 
from  curvatures. 

.  We  should  err,  then,  most  egregiously, 
if  neglecting  all  those  highly  material 
resistances,  results  as  favorable  to  inclina- 
tions as  our  theorems  give  were  anticipa- 
ted in  actual  experiment.  Of  this,  look 
where  we  may,  there  will  not  be  found 
any  more  striking  or  decisive  Confirma- 
tion than  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Mr.  Badnall  upon  the  Liverpool  road. 
They  indicate  an  inferiority  by  the  coun- 
ter.plane  system,  varying  from,  *  to  nearly 
£.  [Vide  Railr.  J.,  vol.  iii.  p.  130,  col.  3.] 
Reasoning  a  priori  from  the  known  laws 
of  mechanics,  leads  thus  to  results  per- 
fectly coincident  with  experiment  :  the 
larger  diminution  of  effect  in  these  expe- 
riments being  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
in  the  exclusion,  from  our  theorems,  of 
the  material  resistances  just  recited. 

All  delusion,  it  would  seem,  then,  in 
regard  to  the  demerits  of  the  •*  undulating 
railway,"  consists  in  the  hallucination  of 
inferring  general  practical  results  from  a 
particular  case,  which  can  only  exist  in 
theory.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  gen- 
tleman,  of  the  intellectual  acumen  the  re. 
asserrer  of  the  old  fallacy  of  undulation 
has  evinced,  in  many  communications  to 
the  public  upon  the  subject,  should,  de- 
spite his  own  experiments,  commit  so  ob- 
vious and  unphilosophical  an  oversight. 

In  our  compulations,  it  may  be  objected 
no  allowance  has  been  made  for  diminu- 
tion of  friction  upon  inclinations.  True  ; 
but  even  in  theory,  the  difference  is  en- 
tirely insignificant ;  for,  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  inclinations,  the  ratio  of 
cosine  to  radius  is  almost  precisely  a  ra- 
tio of  equality— and  it  is  in  that  ratio  that 
it  can  alone  be  lessened.  In  a  practical 
view,  we  opine,  that  even  this  immaterial 
quantity  disappears,  in  consequence  of  the 
bearing  surface  being  diminished  by  the 
larger  weight  being  thrown  upon  one 
pair  of  wheels. 

Perhaps  exceptions  may  also  be  taken 
to  the  supposition  that  the  planes  are  of 
equal  altitudes.  The  obvious  rejoinder 
is,  the  inclinations  are  inferior  in  the  case 
6f  a  common  altitude,  which  is  that  most 
favfkrahfe.to  the  plan  ;  therefore,  afortu  | 
ori,  Ate. 

The  expectation  of  realizing'  economy 
0/ earner,  with  its  pecuniary  implications, 
and  public  and  private  benefits,  appears, 
upon  overlooking  the  whole  grounds  we 
have  taken,  to  be  entirely  groundless.  ^  \ 


There  are,  however,  still  other '  objec- 
tions yet  unenumerated.  Besides  inferi- 
ority in  point  of  power  and  danger  from 
high  speeds,  it  would  be  highly  destruc* 
tive  to  machinery ;  all  intermissive  irre- 
gular motions  are  unfavorable  to  its  dura- 
tion, safety,  and  economy  :  especially  does 
this  remark  apply  to  the  delicate,  nicely 
adjusted  machinery  of  railways. 

The  road  way  would  depreciate  more 
rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  larger 
weight  being  thrown  upon  a  single  pair  of 
wheels. 

Concussions  between  the  advance  and 
rear  of  a  train  of  cars,  when  passing  the 
aper  of  the  planes,  could  not  be  obviated, 
even  though  it  were  rounded  to  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  or  though  the  entire  inclinations 
were  arcs  of  the  circle,  or  any  other 
curve.  Both  danger  and  damage  wouW 
thence  ensue. 

The  system  and  locomotive  power  mu- 
tually antagonize;  at  the  high  speeds 
inexorably  required  by  the  plan,  the  elas- 
ticity of  steam  would  be  largely  reduced 
— a  circumstance  adverse  to  accelera- 
tion, dec. 

The  only  entity,  in  the  shape  of  an  ad*,. 
varitage,  the  system  presents,  in  contraven* 
tion  of  a  series  of  disadvanges— either,  of 
which  would  go  far  towards  countervail- 
ing any  benefit  of  this  kind— it  appears, 
consists  in  economy  of  embankment  ; 
and,  possibly,  at  some  points,  of  excava- 
tion at  those  points  where  the  plans  come  . 
in  competition ;  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  skilfjul,.  scientific  engineer,  being  de- 
luded by  a  purblind  economy  in  this  re- 
spect, where. adequate  advantages  are 
not  clearly  secured. 

W.  M.  Cushman,  C.  E. 

Albany,  December  22d,  1834. 

NEW-YORK  [AND   ERIE   RAILROAD. 

Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen, 
February  4,  1835. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  both 
Boards,  in  respect  to  the  New. York  and 
Erie  Railroad  ;  adopted,  and  double  the 
usual  number  of  the  report  ordered  to  be 
printed,  together  with  one  hundred  of  the 
map  which  accompanied  it.  Presented  by 
Wpi.  S.  Johnson. 

R.  Fisasa,  Clerk. 

Resolution  relative  to  the  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  the  city  of  New- York  to 
promote  tbe  construction  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad. 

Whereas,    the    immense   augmentation 
which  has  -been  experienced  in  the  extent,  . 
wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New** 
York,  since  the  completion  of  the  canals  of  * 
this  state,  signally  demonstrates  the  value  • 
and  necessity  of  artificial  channels  of  com- 
mercial   communication,    connecting   the  ; 
metropolis  with  the  populous  and  'fertile  . 
regions  of  the  interior. 

And  whereas,  several  works  leading  into 
the  State  of  Ohio,  from  ports  on  the  Atlan- 
tic sea-board,  south  of  this  citv,  are  now 
constructing,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  (o 
completion,  under  the  direction  of  various  l. 
companies,  incorporated  and  powerfully 
patronised  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania* 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  seeking  tQ.dtvert 
from  the  city  of  New- York  the  ettemdve 
and  lucrative  commerce  which  it  has  here- 
tofore enjoyed  with  the  rich  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing States  and  Territories  north  of  the 
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Ohio  river,  and  relying  for  success  upon  the 
greater  severity  ot*  climate  experienced  in 
the  more  northerly  latitude  of  the  State  of 
New-Yorki  whereby  the  navigation  of  its 
canals  is  suspended  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year  :  And  whereas,  it  has  become 
vitally  important  to  the  commerce  of  this 
metropolis,  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  to  which  it  is  thus  sub- 
jected, which  object  can  only  be  obtained  by 
constructing  additional  channels  of  trade 
and  intercourse,  by  means  of  railroads 
leading  directly  from  the  cuy  to  the  west- 
ern waters,  and  available  for  commercial 
purposes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year : — 

And  whereas,  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  at  their  last  session  directed  the  route 
of  a  railroad  to  be  surveyed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Executive,  through  the 
southern  counties  of  the  State,  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  public  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  a  subscription  on  the 
part  of  the  state  to  a  portion  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1832,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
such  road,  whereby  the  Commonwealth  at 
large  might  participate  in  the  burthens  and 
benefits  of  that  undertaking,  or  in  what 
other  mode  the  general  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  that  act  of  incorporation, 
might  properly  be  encouraged  by  the  public 
authorities : — 

And  whereas,  it  is  now  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, by  means  of  that  survey,  that,  in 
case  the  State  shall  co-operate  and  parti- 
cipate in  the  enterprise,  the  whole  of  the 
road  in  question  can  be  completed  within 
four  years,  from  the  1st  day  of  May,  1835, 
and  a  communication  thereby  provided,  by 
which,  passengers  and  merchandise  may  be 
Yegularly  transported,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  less  than  forty  hours,  from  the  city 
of  New- York  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  communicating  also  by  means  of  the 
Allegany  river,  directly  with  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio : — 

And  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
are  deeply  interested  rn  the  prosecution  and 
speedy  accomplishment  of  this  most  im- 
portant undertaking,  tending,  as  it  plainly 
must,  to  attract  and  secure  forever  to  this 
emporium  the  vast  and  expanding  trade  of 
the  most  fertile,  valuable,  and  populous 
portion  of  the  continent,  thereby  aug- 
menting its  commerce,  prosperity,  and 
wealth,  to  an  incalculable  extent : — 
Therefore,  resolved,  (if  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men concur  herewith,)  that  it  be  referred 
to  a  joint  committee  of  three  members  of 
each  board,  to  report  resolutions  signifying 
the  sense  which  the  Common  Council  en- 
tertain of  the  necessity,  importance,  and 
value  of  the  proposed  work,  and  to  inquire 
and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  the  city 
may  properly  adopt  to  promote  and  secure 
its  speedy  execution. 

The  Special  Committee  from  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  and  Assistant  Aldermen  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  resolution  of  Assistant  Alderman 
Johnson,  touching  the  necessity,  impor- 
tance, and  value,  of  the  proposed  railroad 
thtough  the  southern  counties  of  this  State, 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie,  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  hereby  to  report, 

That,  for  the  purpose  oi  being  more  fully 
informed  of  the  details  of  the  subject  thus 
referred  to  their  consideration,- they  have 
summoned  before  them  several  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  in  the  year  1888, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  proposed 
toad  ;  and  have  also  been  attended,  at  their 


request,  by  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.*  and  his 
assistant  engineers,  under  whose  care  the 
route  of  the  road  has  been  recently  sur- 
veyed. From  these  individuals  the  Com- 
mittee received  very  full  and  satisfactory 
explanations ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mittee, being  conscious  of  the  momentous 
importance  of  the  subject  under  examina- 
tion, felt  it  also  to  be  their  duty  to  satisfy 
themselves,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  from 
auxiliary  sources  of  information,  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  details  which  were  elicited 
on  this  interesting  examination.  It  fortu- 
nately happened  that  one  of  the  Committee,* 
by  having  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  work  of  public  improvement,  in- 
tersected by  the  route  of  the  proposed  road, 
had  become  considerably  familiar  with  the 
topography,  and  also  with  the  trade  and 
resources  of  that  portion  of  the  country, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  examinations  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee,  moreover,  deemed  it 
proper  that  they  should  make  no  statements 
affecting  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to 
the  community  at  large,  without  a  full 
and  sufficient  scrutiny,  and  they  have  there- 
fore pursued  their  examination  with  a 
minuteness  of  inquiry  which  has  brought 
them  into  acquaintance  with  many  interes- 
ting details,  which  they  may  deem  it  ex- 
pedient hereafter  to  make  the  subject  of 
a  supplemental  report. 

In  the  mean  time  they  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Common  Council  the  present 
summary  statement  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  by  their  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  they  report,  that 
after  full  inspection  of  the  maps  and  plans 
returned  by  Judge  W right,  ana  copious  ex- 
planations from  himself  and  his  assistants, 
they  are  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  practica- 
ble to  construct  the  proposed  road,  and  that 
it  will  afford  the  means  of  transporting 
passengers,  merchandise  and  the  public 
mails,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  less  than 
48  hours  from  the  city  of  New- York  to 
Lake  Erie. 

The  toad  after  leaving  Rockland  and 
Orange  counties,  will  follow  successively 
the  large  rallies  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Allegany,  and  there, 
by  obtain  the  easy  grades  of  declivity 
naturally  pursued  by  those  streams.  The 
surface  of  much  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  line  is  undulating,  but  the  apparent 
difficulties  which  are  thereby  presented, 
are  avoided  by  the  following  the  water 
courses. 

In  the  language  of  Judge  Wright,  the 
road  "goes  ariund  instead  of  over  the  hills.'' 
The  whole  line  of  the  route  is  483  miles, 
capable,  however,  of  being  shortened  to 
460  miles ;  but  it  is  not  comparatively  more 
circuitous  than  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  ascents  on  much  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  route  are  generally  from  5  to  80  feet 
per  mile,  and  do  not  exceed  60  feet  per 
mile,  except  in  five  or  six  instances,  where 
the  line  crosses  the  -natural  boundaries  of 
the  large  Tallies.  No  stationary  engine  or 
inclined  plane  will  be  necessary  on  any 
part  of  the  road,  except  in  one  instance, 
about  four  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  even 
that  may  be  dispensed  with  by  altering  the 
grade  for  eight  miles,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. Locomotive  engines,  drawing  pas- 
senger cars,  may  be  propelled  over  every 
portion  of  the  road  (except  the  inclined 
plane)  with  economy  and  advantage ;  and 
at  the  points  where  the  rate  of  acclivity 
exceeds  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  passage 
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of  burthen  cars  heavily  loaded  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  expedited,  either  by 
auxiliary  locomotive  engines,  or  an  addition 
of  animal  power.  It  is  quite  certain  that . 
passengers  may  be  carried  over  the  road 
with  great  celerity  and  profit,  and  from  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Committee,  and 
the  personal  information  of  one  or  more  of 
its  members,  they  are  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  road  will  also  serve  to  transport  to  tide 
water  the  lumber,  provisions,  live  stock,  fuel, 
and  agricultural  products  of  the  region  of 
country  adjacent  to  the  route  and  its  con- 
templated branches,  and  carry  back  mer- 
chandize in  return,  more  cheaply  and 
advantageously  than  can  be  effected  by  any 
other  channel  of  communication. 

The  road  will  be  intersected  by  several 
lateral  branches  and  canals,  which  will 
greatly  increase  its  revenue  and  its  impor- 
tance. In  the  western  part  of  Orange 
county,  it  intersects  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal:  in  Broome  county,  the 
Chenango  Canal:  in  Tioga  county,  the 
Chemung  Canal :  in  Delaware  county,  it 
will  be  connected  with  a  branch  leading  up 
to  Delhi :  in  Otsego  county,  by  a  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  branch  leading  up  the 
valley  of  the  Unadilla  to  Urjca,  for  which 
a  charter  is  obtained  and  the  stock  al- 
ready subscribed;  a  branch  will  lead 
through  the  valley  of  the  Onondaga  River, 
in  the  county  of  Cortland,  to  the  Salt 
Works  at  Syracuse :  at  Owego,  the  rail- 
road, now  finished  to  Ithaca,  will  imme. 
diately  connect  the  main  line  with  the 
fertile  country  adjacent  to  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  Lakes :  by  the  line  of  steamboat 
navigation  now  m  preparation  on  the 
Susquehanna  at  Owego,  it  wUl  be  united 
to  the  valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania :  the  contemplated 
railroad  from  Rochester  to  Dansville,  if  ex- 
tended a  few  miles,  will  intersect  the  main 
line  in  Steuben  county:  in  Allegany  county, 
it  will  intersect  the  contemplated  route  of 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal :  and  it  will 
become  connected  in  Cataraugus  county 
with  the  Allegany  River,  and  thereby  opea 
a  direct  communication  between  the  city  of 
New- York  and  the  huge  and  populous  com- 
munities and  cities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.  The  map  of  the  proposed  route 
annexed  to  this  report,  fally  exhibits  these 
several  localities,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Common  Council. 

2.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
this  work  will  afford  immense  public  bene- 
fits to  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis. 

The  rapid,  constant,  and  regular  commu- 
nication it  will  insure  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  with  the  extensive  and  fertile  grazing 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  De- 
laware, and  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 
will  cheapen  the  price  ot  subsistence,  by 
affording  abundant  and  uninterrupted  sup- 
plies of  provisions  for  the  public  markets ; 
the  excellent  and  valuable  timber  furnished 
by  the  counties  of  Steuben,  Allegany,  and 
Cataraugus,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, will  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  ship  building  ;  the  rapid  and  regit, 
lar  passage  it  will  secure  to  the  public 
mails,  will  insure  the  speedy  transmission 
of  commercial  intelligence ;  it  will  provide 
for  the  public  defence,  by  affording  the 
means  of  military  communication  with  un- 
paralleled speed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  frontiers  ;  while  the  comfort  and 
health  of  our  citizens  will  be  promoted  by 
obtaining  cheap  and  freauent  access  to  the 
healthful  regions  of  the  interior. 

3.  The  speedy  completion  of  the  work 
has  now  become  an  object  of  transcendant 
importance  to  the  merchants,  traders,  and 
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land  owners  of  this  city,  in  order  to  preserve 
and  extend  its  great  and  lucrative  trade 
with  the  West. 

The  important  and  alarming  truth  can  no 
longer  escape  the  attention  of  our  munici- 
pal authorities,  that  the  intercourse  be* 
tween  tnis  city  and  the  great  West,  to  which 
it  owes  so  large  a  share  of  its  present  pros- 

Serity  and  power,  is  totally  suspended 
uring  five  months  of  the  year.  Availing 
themselves  of  that  circumstance,  the  public 
spirited  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  have  con- 
structed, and  have  now  recently  completed! 
a  line  of  canals  and  railroads  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh,  which  are  available 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  intercourse 
during  at  least  two  months  of  the  year,  in 
which  the  navigation  of  the  New- York 
canals  is  suspended  by  the  greater  severity 
of  their  more  northern  latitude.  The  Erie 
canal  is  not  usually  navigable  until  the 
50th  of  April,  and  rarely  remains  open  after 
the  20th  of  November.  The  canals  of 
Pennsylvania,  favored  by  a  more  southern 
climate,  are  generally  navigable  about  the 
10th  of  March,  and  remain  so  until  the  25th 
of  December.  The  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia are  thereby  enabled  to  monopolize  the 
western  trade  during  portions  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  peculiarly  valuable  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  Even  after  the  naviga- 
tion is  opened  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  inter- 
course between  (New- York  and  the  West 
is  obstructed  for  a  considerable  time  by 
the  ice  accumulated  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  in  the  harbor  of  Buffalo, 
while  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river 
being  open  at  Pittsburgh  during  that 
important  season  of  the  year,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  finds  its  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  its  proceeds  are  invested  in  mer- 
chandize, and  transported  into  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  interior,  before  vessels  are 
able  to  navigate  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  intelligent  and  enterprising 
merchants  of  Philadelphia,  supported  by  the 
spirited  efforts  of  their  Board  of  Trade,  are 
striving  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  by 
promoting,  with  great  zeal,  the  construction 
of  lateral  canals  and  railroads  by  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  by  private  companies,  extend- 
ing, northwesterly  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  Ohio  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  communication  between  Pitts, 
burgh  and  the  harbor  of  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
Erie ;  and  that  too  for  the  avowed  object  of 
diverting  from  the  city  of  New- York  the 
lucrative  commerce  which  it  would  other, 
wise  enjoy  with  the  northern  parts  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
a  There  is  no  mode  of  successful  competi- 
tion with  these  efforts  of  our  public-spirited 
rivals,  except  by  opening  a  winter  commu- 
nication between  this  city  and  the  harbors 
on  the  wider  part  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  proposed  road  will  accomplish  that 
object  by  affording  the  means  of  transmit- 
ting merchandize  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  ware- 
houses of  New- York    to  the  harbors  of 
Dunkirk,  Portland,  or  Erie,  while  its  con. 
nexion  with  the  cheap  descending  naviga. 
tion  of  the  Allegany  River,  (which  is  gene- 1 
rally  available  in  the  latter  part  of  Februa- 
ry, and  early  in  March,  and  is  capable,  with 
small  expense,  of  being  rendered  navigable 
for  steamboats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,) 
will  enable  the  merchants  of  our  city  to 
furnish  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
and  the  other  trading  towns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  with  their  spring  supplies,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal.    The  speedy  completion  of 
tms  road  will  moreover   encourage    and 
hasten  its  apeedy  continuation  by  great 


western  and  Southern  branches,  leading 
from  Lake  I^tte  to  various  points  on  the 
western  and  south-western  waters,  whereby 
passengers,  merchandize,  and  the  mail, 
may  be  transmitted  in  six  days  from  New- 
York  to  St.  Louis  :  and  thus  this  great 
central  channel  of  intercourse,  lying  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  state,  and  sub. 
ject  to  its  sole  jurisdiction,  will  become  the 
main  trunk  of  a  connected  system,  or  series 
of  interna]  communications,  extending  from 
the  port  of  New- York,  throughout  the  po- 
pulous regions  in  the  vast  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  statistical  particulars  of  these  great 
lines  of  western  communication,  and  the 
important  influence  they  will  exert  in  di- 
recting the  trade  of  those  vast  inland  re- 
gions into  Lake  Erie,  and  thence*  to  the 
city  of  New- York,  will  be  found  in  an 
interesting  letter  furnished  to  the  commit- 
tee  by  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company, 
which  is  annexed  to  this  report,  and  is  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  the  Common 
Council  as  a  document  of  much  import- 
ance. 

4.  The  preservation  of  the  trade  of  these 
great  inland  districts,  by  connecting  them 
closely  with  this  city  oy  means  of  cheap 
and  rapid  channels  of  communication,  has 
become  an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude 
to  the  landholders  of  New- York,  and  every 
person  interested  in  its  permanent  prospe- 
rity. 

The  past  growth,  and  in  truth  the  very 
existence  of  this  metropolis,  are  wholly 
owing  to  the  facilities  of  communication  it 
possesses  with  the  agricultural  population 
of  the  interior.  The  Erie  Canal  opened  a 
channel  of  intercourse  during  seven  months 
of  the  year,  between  the  port  of  New- York 
and  inland  districts  containing  little  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  yet  within 
ten  years  from  its  completion,  the  assessed 
value  of  the  landed  property  of  the  city  was 
augmented  from  52  to  1 14  millions  of  dollars. 
The  completion  of  the  proposed  road  will 
bring  into  constant  connexion  with  the  city 
of  New- York  an  increased  amount  of  terri- 
tory, already  containing  three,  and  destined, 
within  six  years,  to  number  more  than  six 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  while  the  impulse 
imparted  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
those  inland  communities,  by  the  facilities 
afforded  to  them  for  cheap  and  expeditious 
communication  with  their  trading  empo- 
rium, will  augment  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent their  capabilities  of  pursuing  a  profita- 
ble commerce  with  the  sea-board. 

It  has  been  frequently,  and  by  no  means 
extravagantly,  stated,  that  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  by  diminishing  the  time 
and  labor  expended  in  transportation,  has 
saved  annually  to  the  citizens  of  this  state 
not  less  than  $5,000,000,   and    added   at 
least   9150,000,000,     to    their    aggregate 
wealth.    This  immense  and  rapid  augmen- 
tation of  value  will  afford  a  criterion,  al- 
though  imperfect,  by  which  to  estimate ! 
some  portion  of  the  pecuniary  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  the  public,  from  the  opening  of  a 
communication  not  less  cheap,  more  regu- 
lar, and  far  more  expeditious  than  the  ca- 
nal between  this  metropolis  and  a  district 
of  fertile  territory,  embracing  an  area  more 
than  eight  times  as  large  as  the  state  of 
New- York,  west  of  Utica.    To  calculate 
with  any  accuracy  the  value  of  the  vast  I 
and  illimitable  trade  which,  within  twenty 
years,  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  destined  before  the  present 
generation  shall  pass  away,    to    number 
more  than  a  thousand  vessels,  and  to  bear 
on  its  surface  the  wealth  of  at  least  twenty 
millions  of  the  American  people  or  to  com- 
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I  nute  the  prodigious  rise  in  value  which  th« 
landed  property  on  the  Island  of  New- York 
will  experience,  when  the  immense  and  ex- 
panding commerce  of  these  great  inland 
communities  shall  be  concentrated  within  its 
limits,  will  not  be  attempted;  but  it  will  be 
confidently  claimed  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  tne  real  estate  in  this  city  within 
the  first  ten  years  after  completing  the  pro- 
posed road,  will  repay  more  than  tenfold 
the  whole  cost  of  its  construction,  and  that 
the  augmentation  in  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  immense  and  fertile  regions 
which  will  be  brought  by  its  completion 
within  four  days'  travel  of  the  sea-board, 
will  defy  all  attempts  at  sober  calculation. 

5.  In  what  mode,  then,  can  this  great  en- 
terprise, promising  public  advantages  thus 
enormous,  be  most  effectually  and  speedily 
accomplished  ? 

In  tlieyear  1832,  the  standing  committee 
on  interna)  improvements  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  state,  after  full  examination  of 
this  and  other  projects  of  inland  communi- 
cation, reported  that  it  would  not  be  politic 
for  the  state,  as  such,  to  construct  railroads ; 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  owners 
of  the  road  must  manage  the  transportation, 
and  the  state  could  not  become  common 
carriers.  But  the  committee  recommended 
the  incorporation  of  companies,  whenever 
individuals  should  see  fit  to  risk  their  pro- 
perty in  constructing  railroads,  reserving, 
nowever,  the  right,  which  is  reserved  in  all 
other  acts  of  incorporation,  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  charters.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  the  state  should  sub- 
scribe to  portions  of  stock  in  this  and  all  the 
other  great  leading  routes,  whereby  the 
public  at  large  might  participate,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  their  pecuniary  profits,  (if 
any,)  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  eco- 
nomical management  resulting  from  the 
vigilant  attention  of  individual  proprietors. 

The  annual  message  of  the  Governor  to 
the  Legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  that  year,  after  stating  that  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  in  various  parts  of  the 
state  would  "  become  eminently  promotive 
of  the  public  good,"  but  that  "  many  gene, 
rations  must  pass  away  before  the  nume- 
rous improvements  worthy  of  the  state 
could  be  undertaken  by  tne  public  means 
alone,"  recommended  that  companies  of  in- 
dividual  proprietors  be  incorporated  with 
power  to  construct  them,  reserving,  ho  we- 
ver,  to  the  Legislature,  the  right  secured  in 
all  the  recent  acts  of  incorporation,  to  take 
possession  of  the  roads  as  public  property, 
on  equitable  terms. 

The  Legislature,  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1852,  chartered  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  proposed  road,  (subject  to 
the  reservations  recommended  by  the  Go- 
vernor,) with  leave  to  issue  capital  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  requiring  them 
to  expend  $200,000  before  April,  1887 ;  to 
finish  one  quarter  of  the  work  before  April, 
1842;  one  half  before  April,  1847;  and^the 
whole  before  April,  1852;  and  authorising 
them  to  receive  donations  of  lands  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  work.  By  an  amend- 
ment, obtained  in  1838,  the  company  were 
empowered  to  organize  themselves,  on  re- 
ceiving subscriptions  of  stock  for  one  rail- 
lion  of  dollars.  That  amount  was  duly  sub- 
scribed, and  is  now  holden  principally  by 
merchants,  land-holders,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  deeply  interested  in  its 
permanent  prosperity,  and  anxious  to  com- 

Sletc  the  proposed  work  with  all  practicable 
espatch. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  public 
interest  would  be  promoted  by  a  subscrip- 
tion] to'the  stock  on  the  part  of  the  State* 
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ihe  Legislature  in  May,  1824,  authorized 
'  %e  route  to  be  surveyed  at  the  public  e*» 
pesos*  .  la  the  mean  lime  the  Directors  of 
the  Company  have  been  actively  employed 
in,  making  the  inquiries  and  investigations 
necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  their  object, 
adopting  measures  calculated  to  secure  the 
confidenceof  capitalists,  and  obtaining  dona- 
tions towards  their  work  from  large  propri- 
etors on  the  route;  and  they  have  met  with 
such  sucess  and  such  encouraging  assuran- 
ces, that  they  are  confident  of  being  ena- 
bled to  commence  the  road  during  the  en- 
suing season,  and  they  believe  that  in  case 
the  legislature  should  authorise  a  subscrip- 
tion by  the  State,  for  a  portion  of  the  stocx, 
or  a  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  company,  they 
can  complete  a  single  track  of  their  road 
over  the  whole  route  within  five  years. 

The  expense  of  the  whole  work,  as  esti- 
mated by  Judge  Wright,  including  the  gra- 
duation for  a  double  track  throughout  on 
solid  earth  embankments,  and  laying  down 
a  jingle  track  ready  for  use  from  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Lake  Erie,  will  not  exceed 
#4,762,000.  The  graduation  of  more  than 
one  half  of  the  line  does  not  exceed  $4,000 
per  mile.  The  whole  route  is  embraced  in 
six  large  divisions,  to  wit : 

The  First,  or  Hudson  River  Division,  ex- 
tending 7S£  miles  from  a  point  on  the  Hud- 
ton  River,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Rockland  county,  (distant  34  miles  north  of 
the  City  Hail  of  New-York,)  to  a  point  in 
the  Deer-park  Gap  of  the  Shawangunk 
mountain  near  the  west  line  of  Orange 
County,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
from  those  of  the  Delaware  : 

The  Second,  or  Delaware  Division,  ex- 
tending 115  miles  from  the  point  last  men- 
tioned, through  the  valley  of  the  Delaware 
and  its  tributaries,  to  a  point  near  Betts- 
burgh,  in  Chenango  County,  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  from  those  of  the 
.  Susquehanna : 

The  Third,  or  Susquehanna  Division,  ex 
tending  from  the  point  last  mentioned  16$£ 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  branches,  to  a  point  near  the  west 
line  of  Steuben  county,  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  from  those  of  the  Gen- 
esee: 

The  Fourth,  or  Genesee  Division,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  last  mentioned  37  miles, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  to  a  point 
near  the  east  line  of  Cattaraugus  county, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  .Genesee  from 
those  o?  the  Alleghany  : 

The  Fifth,  or  Alleghany  Division,  extend- 
ing from  the  point  last  mentioned,  83  miles 
along  the  valley  of  the  Alleghany  and  its 
tributaries,  (situated  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,)  to 
the  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  near  Lake 
Erie  : 

The  Sixth,  or  Lake  Erie  Division,  com- 
prehending the  short  and  rapid  descent  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  including  the  in- 
clined plane  and  two  branches  of  the  road, 
one  to  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  8£  miles, 
and  one  to  Portland,  9  miles. 

6.  The  execution  of  this  most  valuable 
and  necessary  work  being  thus  shown  to 
be  free  from  physical  difficulties,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  completed  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, the  question  then  arises,  of  much 
importance  to  the  public,  and  one  which 
the  Committee  deemed  it  their  duty  fully  to 
examine,  whether  the  Compnny  now  in- 
corporated possess  sufficient  m*ans  and  re- 
sources to  complete  the  roi.l  with  tU?  en- 
ergy and  despatch  which  ih  >  public  inter- 
est requires.  The  Committ  e,  in  pros^ui. 
ting  this  inquiry,  have  personally  examined 
the  officers,  directors,  and   books  of  jhe 


Company,  and  from  that  personal  inspec- 
tion they  have  become  entirely  satisfied* 
that  the  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by 
individuals  greatly  interested  in  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  city,  deeply  con- 
scious ol  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
road  in  advancing  the  general,  as  well  as 
their  individual  prosperity,  and  fully  deter, 
mined  to  spare  no  effort  to  insure  its  speedy 
completion.  The  concerns  of  the  Compa- 
ny are  now  managed  by  17  directors,  14  of 
whom,  to  wit :  James  G.  King,  the  Presi- 
dent, Eleazer  Lord,  the  Vice  President, 
Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  John  G.  Coster,  John 
Rath  bone,  jun.,  Goold  Hoyt,  Samuel  B, 
Ruggles,  J.  Green  Pearson,  Elihu  Town- 
send,  Peter  Harmony,  Stephen  Whitney, 
James  Doorman,  John  Duer,  and  Michael 
Burnham,  reside  in  this  city,  and  are  well 
known  to  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  the  re- 
maining three,  to  wit :  Jeremiah  Pier  son, 
George  D.  Wickham,  and  Joshua  Whit- 
ney, reside  in  the  counties  alone  the  route, 
and  equally  command  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  committee  have  also  satisfied  them- 
selves, by  personal  inspection,  that  the  first 
instalment  required  on  the  million  of  dol- 
lars, heretofore  subscribed  to  the  stock,  has 
been  regularly  paid  in  cash,  and  that  it  is 
now  duly  deposited  upon  interest,  with  the 
New- York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, subject  to  the  joint  order  of  the  Pre* 
sident  and  Vice-President  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

It  was  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  have 
been  at  all  prudent  or  expedient,  for  the  Di- 
rectors to  have  proceeded  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  road,  until  the  route  should 
have  been  surveyed  ;  and  it  was  also  deem- 
ed highly  desirable  that  the  survey  should 
be  finished,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  State,  in  order  more  perfectly  to  se- 
cure and  confirm  the  confidence  of  the 
large  capitalists,  whose  co-operation  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of 
so  great  an  enterprise. 

The  very  favorable  results  ascertained  by 
Judge  Wright,  and  by  his  report  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  presented  about  the  first 
of  this  month,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto 
subjoined,  have  entirely  confirmed  the  be- 
lief previously  entertained,  that  the  work  is 
perfectly  feasible;  and  that  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable not  only  to  the  community,  but  to 
the  stockholders,  who  may  embark  their 
funds  in  its  construction.    The  committee 
are  assured  that  the  Directors  intend  forth- 
with to  open  books  for  private  subscrip- 
tions, for  the  additional  amount   of  two 
millions,  and  that  they  entertain  the  most 
perfect  confidence,  that  by  means  of  the 
subscriptions  already  obtained,  and  the  as- 
surances of  valuable  donations  of  lands  a- 
longf  the  route,  tendered  to  them  by  the  in- 
habitants (all  but  unanimously)  along  the 
whole  route,  and  of  their  zealous  and  hearty 
co-operation,  recently  and  repeatedly,  and 
at  all  times  expressed  in  their  town  and 
county  conventions,  the  Company  will  be 
enabled  to  commence  the  actual  execution 
of  the  work  during  the  ensuing  season,  and 
nearly  two  years  before  the  time  allowed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  charter;  and  that 
in  case  the  State  shall  loan  its  credit,  or 
subscribe  for  the  stock  to  an  ^amount  not 
exceeding  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  road, 
the  Company  can  complete  the  whole  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  Laxc  Erie,  within  five 
years.     And  the  committee  are  further  sa- 
tisfied, that  even  if  the  State  shall  decline 
to  extend    any  aid   to  the  Company,  and 
they  shall  he  left  lt>  their  own  unaided  re- 
sources, they  cm  within  two  years  com- I 
plete  the  second  or  Delaware  division  of  | 


the  road,  and  thereby  divert  to  this  city, 
through  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal, 
a  large  portion  of  the  exports  now  p—sing 
out  of  this  State,  down  the  Susquehanna 
River: — and  it  is  moreover  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  the  productiveness  of , that  divi- 
sion, by  demonstrating  the  value  of '  the 
whole  work,  will  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
stock,  and  enable  the  Directors  to  extend 
the  road  without  delay  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  inquiry  then  arises  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  will  be  proper  and  expedient  Tor 
the  Common  Council  to  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  affecting  so  deeply 
I  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

Whether  the  city,  in  its  corporate  capa- 
city, possesses  the  legal  right  to  make  do- 
nations of  land  or  money,  in  aid  of  this 
work,  or  to  subscribe  its  funds  to  any  por- 
tion of -the  stock  of  the  Company,  is  not 
necessary  now  to  inquire.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  state,  that  the  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  Baltimore  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  that  city  to  the  Ohio  Ri- 
ver, by  a  subscription  of  $500,000  to  the 
stock  of  the  Company  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction. The  city  of  Richmond,  with  a 
population  of  less  tnan  20,000  inhabitants, 
has  recently  subscribed  $200,000  to  the 
stock  of  the  Company  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  communication  by 
canals  and  railroads,  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Virginia  and  the  river  Ohio.  .  The  . 
Union  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania  has 
recently  been  aided  by  a  loan  of  the  credit 
of  that  State,  authorized  by  its  Legislature  : 
and  the  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the 
trade  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  and  a- 
vowedly  claiming  that  they  will  be  able 
through  that  channel  to  divert  from  the 
city  of  New- York  a  large  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  southern  counties  of  this  State,  has 
recently  obtained  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  loan  of  its  credit  for  9300,000. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  *  the 
aid  to  which  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail, 
road  Company  are  justly  entitled  from  the 
public,  ought  to  be  rendered  directly  by  the 
State.    They  therefore  report,  that  it  will 
not  be  expedient  for  the  Common  Council 
at  present  to  aid  in  the  enterprise,  except 
by  uniting  strongly  in  the  petitions  to  the. 
Legislature,  praying  the  State  to  co-ope- \ 
rate  in  the  efforts  of  the  Company,  and  •„ 
thereby   signifying  the  unanimous   sense  " 
which  the  municipal    authorities  of  this 
city  entertain  of  the-  public  importance  of 
the  work. 

The  city,  possessing  one  third  of  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State,  is  consequently 
interested  to  that  extent  in  the  pecuniary 
consequences  of  any  subscription  by  the  ' 
State  at  large ;  and  will  accordingly  gain 
or  lose  to  that  extent,  by  the  profit  or  loss 
to  result  from  the  investment  in  that  mode 
of  the  public  funds.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, do  not  believe  that  the  State  can  sus- 
tain any  pecuniary  loss  by  such  subscrip- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  deem  it  almost  po- 
sitively certain  that  the  road,  when  com- 
pleted, will  produce  an  annual  revenue  fully 
equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost. 

The  road  will  cost,  when  fully  completed, 
much  less  than  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  ma- 
ny respects  will  be  far  more  useful  to  the 
public ;  and  consequently  will  be  capable  of 
yielding  a  much  greater  revenue. 

The  fart  that  it  will  be  open  and  availa- 
ble, and  earning  income,  during  the  lone  In- 
terval of  five  months,  in  which  tbeJCrie 
Canal  is  closed ;  that  it  will  afford  $gtyi- 
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ties  lor  the  expeditious  transportation  of 
passengers  and  the  public  mails,  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  canals ;  that  it  will  be  con- 
•  nacted  by  its  lateral  branches,  and  the  nu- 
merous mere  and  canals  which  it  will  in- 
tersect, wi|h  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
Sarts  of  the  State,  and  with  an  extensive 
istrict  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  New- York, 
abounding  in  natural  resources,  and  capa- 
ble of  rapid  advancement  in  population, 
prosperity,  and  wealth  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
fact  that  it  will  open  the  most  direct  and 
iceatral  avenue  of  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tsreen  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  im- 
,  mease  and  expanding  communities  adja- 
cent to  the  great  lakes  and  waters,  and  in- 
ternal communications  of  the  West,  will 
assuredly  justify  the  most  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  business  of  the  road  will 
yield  an  income  fully  equivalent  to  the  in- 
terest on  its  cost,  and  the  risk  assumed  in 
its  construction ;  and  that  the  public  spirit- 
ed individuals  who  may  subscribe  to  the 
stock  ([including  the  State  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  may  participate)  will  advance 
their  pecuniary  interest*  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  promote  to  an  incalculable 
extent  the  public  good. 

The  Committee  therefore  beg  leave  to 
submit  for  adoption  the  following  Resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved,  That  the  speedy  construction 
of  the  New. York  and  Erie  Railroad  has 
become  an  object  deeply  interesting  and 
important  to  the  merchants,  mechanics, 
traders,  landholders,  and  all  other  in. 
habitants  of  this  city — and  that  the  efforts 
of  the  company  who  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  power  to  construct  it,  merit 
mild  ought  to  receive  the  zealous  support 
and  co-operation  of  the  public  authori- 
ties. 

Resolved,  That  from  the  minute  and 
personal  examination  of  the  concerns  of 
that  Company  made  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  Assistant 
Aldermen,  and  the  facts  herein  above  set 
forth  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
Company,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  their  inclination  and  ability  to  complete 
the  Road  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  and 
that  the  whole  can  be  completed  within 
$ye  years,  in  case  the  company  shall  be 
aided  to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  patronage 
and  co-operation  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  and  expe- 
dient for  the  Common  Council  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  City  and  County  of  New- 
York,  containing  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
.amount  of  taxable  property  within  this 
state,  )to  petition  the  Legislature  to  invest 
apportion  of  the  public  funds  in  the  stock 
of  the  Company,  or  else  to  facilitate  its 
objects  by  a  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  state, 
and  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the 
petition  of  the  City  of  New- York  under  its 
osrpoffate  seal,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
ead advantages  of  this  great  work  and 
soliciting  the  Legislature  to  aid  in  its  speedy 
completion. 

Resolved.  That  the  public  authorities  of 
our  sister  City  of  Brooklyn,  constituting  a 
lare  and  important  portion  of  our  commer- 
cial emporium,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  res- 
gfeeffttlty  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Gontmou  Council  of  this  city  in  such  meaa- 
tms-*s  may  become  necessary  to  promote 
rtfce  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
road. 
•  ^jesolved,  Thtt  it  be  recommended  to 
the  citizens  at  large,  assembled  either  in 
general  meetings,  or  in  their  respective 
*  wards,  to  adopt  energetic  measures  to  ex- 
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press  to  the  Legislature  their  sense  ef  the 
transcendant  importance  of  the  proposed 
road,  in  preserving  and  extending  their  in- 
ternal commerce  with  the  west,  and  there* 
by  augmenting  the  extent,  population  and 
prosperity  of  this  metropolis. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  route  in  affording  unrivalled 
facilities  lor  the  rapid  transmission  of  com- 
mercial intelligence,  it  will  be  proper  to 
petition  to  Congress,  or  the  Post  Master 
General  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
permanent  use  of  the  proposed  road,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  public  mails,  and  that 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  Washington  such  memorial  and 
petition  in  that  respect  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  or*  Assem- 
bly, and  of  Congress  from  this  city  at 
Albany  and  at  Washington,  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  respectfully  requested  to  use 
their  best  offorts  in  such  mode  as  to  them 
shall  seem  proper,  to  promote  the  success 
of  4the  petitions  thus  to  be  presented  by 
this  city — and  that  they  be  furnished  by 
the  Mayor  with  copies  of  this  report  and 
the  accompanying  resolutions. 

Wm.  Saml.  Johnson, 
Silas  S.  Stilwell, 
Isaac  L.  VAaiAw, 
John  Bolton, 
J.  J.  Botd, 
John  ds  Lamater. 
New- York,  Feb.4ih,  1835. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FUEL 
(Cootmued^frotD  page  41.) 

These  kindling  balls  may  be  made  so 
inflammable  as  to  take  fire  in  an  instant, 
and  with  the  smallest  spark,  by  dipping 
them  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  then  dry* 
ing  them  again  ;  and  they  would  neither 
be  expensive  nor  liable  to  spoil  by  long 
keeping.  Perhaps  a  quantity  of  pure 
charcoal,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  nitre  in 
which  they  are  dipped,  would  render  them 
still  more  inflammable. 

[The  foregoing  meagre  account  of  the 
relative  value  of  several  varieties  of  fuel,  as 
determined  by  the  heat  produced  in  com- 
bustion, comprises  about  all  the  infbrma- 
tion  which  the  labors  of  Crawford,  Lavoi- 
sier, Rumford,  Watt,  Dalton,  Clement, 
Desorme8,  and  other  philosophers,  have 
shed  upon  the  subject  previous  to  the  pub. 
lication  of  Mr.  Bull  of  Philadelphia,  enti- 
tled "  Experiments  to  Determine  the 
Comparative  Value  of  the  Principal  Va- 
rieties of  Fuel  used  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,"  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
itt  April,  1826.  This  is  by  far  the  most 
extended,  systematic,  and  successful,  ef- 
fort yet  made  in  this  interesting  field  of 
experimental  inquiry.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  Bull  for  permission 
to  transcribe  the  tabular  results  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  such  other  portions  of  his 
interesting  paper  as  more  immediately 
comports  with  the  practical  character  and 
design  of  this  work;  but  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  the  whole  paper 
to  every  scientific  manufacturer,  or  arti- 
san, whose  processes  involve  any  consi- 
derable consumption  of  fuel,  as  well  as  to 
enlightened  readers  of  every  class ;  for 
no  subject  is  more  generally  interesting 


in  our  cold  climate  than  the  most  econo- 
mical means  of  producing  artificial  beat. 
The  general  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Bui  1*8  experiments  were  conducted,  for 
determining  the  comparative  beat  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  the  different  varieties 
of  fuel  operated  on,  was  to  burn  them  in 
a  close  room,  and  note  the  time  that  the 
combustion  of  a  given   weight  of  each 
would  sustain  the  air  of  the   room  at  a 
temperature  of  10°  above  the  surrounding 
medium.     To  obviate  the  influence  which 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  the  winds  would  produce  on 
the  results,  by  furnishing  a  surrounding 
"refrigerating  medium  of  inconstant  pow- 
er," the   room  in  which  the  experiments 
were  performed  was  surrounded  by  dou- 
ble  walls,  and   the  intermediate   space 
sustained  by  artificial  heat  during  the  ex- 
periments, at  a  uniform  temperature,  and 
somewhat  higher  than  the  greatest  natur- 
al temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 
The  actual  temperature  of  the  inner  and 
the  outer  rooms,  during  the  experiment, 
was   determined  by   common  mercurial 
thermometers  suspended  in  each,  and  the 
difference  of  temperature  by  Leslie's  dif- 
ferential thermometer,  the  horizontal  part 
of  which  traversed  the  inner  wall,  or  par- 
tition, leaving  a  bulb  and  upright  stem  on 
each  side.     The  combustion  was  effected 
in  a  small  upright  cylindrical  stove  furnish- 
ed with  forty-two  feet  of  sheet  iron  pipe 
of  two  inches  diameter,  having  in  it  sever- 
al convolutions  before  it  left  the  room. 
So  completely  was  the  heat  generated  in 
the  process  of  combustion  dissipated  by 
the  pipe,  and  emitted  into  the  room,  that 
a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  in- 
serted in  the  pipe  just  before  it  entered 
the  chimney,  indicated  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  one  which  hung  in  the  room. 
As  the  conducting  power  of  air,  in  rela- 
tion to  caloric,  is  influenced  by  its  hy- 
grometric  state,  care  was  taken  to  pre* 
serve  it  in  a  uniform  condition  in  this  re- 
spect.    All  the  varieties  of  fuel  operated 
on  were  dried  previous  to  combustion,  at 
a  temperature  of  250°,  Fahrenheit.  Their 
solid  contents   were  determined   in   the 
usual  method  for  irregular  bodies,  by  the 
volume  of  water  which  a  given  volume 
by  the  usual  admeasurement  displaces, 
and  the  specific  gravities  by  the  hydrosta- 
tic balance.     In  the  latter  case,  porous 
substances,  which  expand  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water,  as  the  wood,  were  previ- 
ously covered  with  a  varnish  having  ex- 
actly the  same  specific  gravity  as  water ; 
in  short,  no  precaution  seems  to  have  been, 
omitted  by  this  laborious  and  able  experi- 
menter, to  guard  against  every  source  of 
error,  both  in  the  construction  of  his  ap- 
paratus, and  in  the  general  conduct  of  his 
inquiries.     The   annexed   table  exhibits 
the  results  of  his  experiments  on  sixty -six 
varieties  of  fuel. 

On  the  first  inspection  of  the  annexed 
tabic  I  was  surprised,  as  I  presume  others 
|  have  been,  at  the  general  aspect  of,  the 
10th  column  in  relation  to  the  wood.  The 
difference  in  the  heat  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  equal  weights  of  dry  woods 
is  much  less  than  I  had  apprehended,  and 
such  as  to  induce  a  momentary  suspicion 
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bustion  :  assuming,  therefore,  the  speci- 
fic gravity  of  shell -bark  hickory  to  be 
1.000,  and  its  value  aa  100,  the  value  oi 
the  other  woods  moat  be  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  their  respective  specific  gravities, 
and  the  time  which  a  given  weight  was 
found  to  sustain  the  required  temperature, 
and  ia  given  in  decimal  expression*  of 
this  last  number.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Bull  observes,  "  that  although  shell-berk 
hickory  has  been  taken,  for  convenience, 
as  the  standard  to  construct  the  column 
of  comparative  values,  the  economist 
should  take  the  cheapest  article  of  fuel 
in  the  market,  as  his  standard  of  compari- 

If  we  assume  the  average  quantity  of 
charcoal  yielded  by  the  dry  woods  to  be 
20  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  the  average 
time  that  a  pound  of  dry  wood  sustained 
a  temperature  of  10°  above  the  surround, 
ing  medium,  in  Mr.  Bull's  experiments, 
to  be  six  hours  (both  of  which  terms  are 
below  the  truth,  but  which  sustain  to  each 
other  about  the  ratio  which  we  observe 
between  the  5th  and  10th  columns  in  hie 
table,)  it  results  that  just  SO  per  cent,  of 
the  heat  emitted  in  the  combustion  of  dry 
wood  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  which  it  contains  :  for  one 
pound  of  charcoal  sustained  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  room,  at  the  required  point, 
just  two  and  a  half  times  as  long  aa  the 
assumed  average  time  that  a  pound  of 
wood  would  do,  which  yields  20  per  cent. 
of  charcoal,  and  .20x2.5=. 800. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Bull  an 
full  of  interest  to  the  economist  of  fuel. 
"  From  experiments  made  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the 
different  woods,  which  had  previously 
been  made  perfectly  dry,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  room  in  which  no  fire  wan 
made  during  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
the  average  absorption  by  weight,  for  this 
period,  was  found  to  be  10  per  cent,  in 
forty-six  different  woods,  and  8  per  cent. 
in  the  driest  states  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  an  unexpected  coincidence  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  weight  absorbed  by  forty- 
six  pieces  of  charcoal,  made  from  the 
same  kinds  of  wood,  and  similarly  expo- 
sed, the  latter  being  also  8  per  cent. 

"  The  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  woods  individually  was  not  found  to 
diminish  with  their  increase  in  density ; 
whilst  it  waa  found  that  the  green  woods 
in  drying  uniformly  lost  leas  in  weight 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  density. 
Hickory  wood,  taken  green,  and  made 
absolutely  dry,  experienced  a  diminution, 
in  its  weight,  of  Z1\  per  cent.,  white  oak 
41  per  cent.,  and  soft  maple  48  per  cent. 
A  cord  of  the  latter  will,  therefore,  weigh 
nearly  twice  as  much  when  green  as 
when  dry. 

"If  we  assume  the  mean  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  woods,  when  green,  aa  42 
per  cent.,  the  great  disadvantage  of  at- 
tempting to  burn  wood  in  this  state  must 
be  obvious ;  as  in  every  100  pounds  of 
this  compound  of  wood  and  water,  43 
pounds  of  aqueous  matter  must  be  expel- 
led from  the  wood,  and  as  the  capacity  of 
water  for  absorbing  heat  is  nearly  aa  4  to 
1  when  compared  with  air,  and-  probably 
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greater  during  its  conversion  into  vapor, 
which  must  be  effected  before  it  can  es- 
cape, the  loss  of  heat  must  consequently 
be  very  great. 

"  The  necessity  of  speaking  thus  theo- 
retically, upon  this  point,  is  regretted ; 
but  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  question 
of  loss  cannot  be  solved  by  my  apparatus, 
as  the  vapor  would  be  condensed  in  the 
pipe  of  a  stove,  and  the  heat  would  there- 
by be  imparted  to  the  room,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  escapes  into  the 
chimney." 

If  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tred- 
gold,  that  8.40  pounds  of  Newcastle  coal 
will  convert  one  cubic  foot,  or  62£  pounds, 
of  water,  into  steam,  under  common  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  probably 
correct,  Mr.  Bull's  table  furnishes  the  re. 
maining  necessary  data  for  a  more  accu. 
rate  determination  of  the  loss  sustained 
in  burning  green  wood.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, 100  pounds  of  green  white  oak, 
which  Mr.  Bull  found  to  contain  41  pounds 
of  moisture  :  according  to  Mr.  Tredgold, 
41  pounds  of  water  require  5.51  pounds 
of  Newcastle  coal  for  conversion  into 
vapor.  Now  we  have  the  relative  values 
ef  oak  wood  atnd  Newcastle  coal,  as  it 
regards  their  power  of  producing  heat,  in 
the  10th  column  of  Mr.  Bull's  table :  1 
pound  of  white  oak  maintained  10°  of 
heat  in  the  room  six  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  one  pound  of  Newcastle  coal 
nine  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  We  have 
then  this  proportion,  as  38C:  560'::  5.51: 
8.M  pounds  of  dry  oak,  consumed  in  con* 
verting  41  pounds  of  water  into  steam ; 
or,  in  otlier  words,  13}  per  cent,  of  the 
combustible. matter  of  green  oak  is  em- 
ployed in  boiling  away  its  own  water,  and, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  a  dead  loss.  It 
is  true  that  arrangements  might  be  made 
by  a  very  protracted  iron  pipe,  as  in  the 
stove  used  by  Mr.  Bull  in  his  experiments, 
and  other  contrivances,  for  condensing 
the  steam  thus  formed  from  green,  wood, 
and '  recovering  both  the .  latent  and  the 
sensible  heat  of  the  steam  ;  but  such  an 
apparatus  would  be  attended  with  too 
many  inconveniences  to  be  adopted  iri  our 
dwelling  houses,  and  would  be  perfectly 
impracticable  in  large  fires  in  the  arts, 
where  the  flue  is  necessarily  kept  at  a 
temperature  above  boiling  water,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  steam  coufd  not 
condense. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
heat  by  the  combustion  of  green  wood,  I 
have  considered  the  subject  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view  ;  or,  at  least,  only  in  re- 
lation to  those  operations  which  haye  for 
their  object  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  the  air 
of  apartments.    But  in  most  of  the  arts 
he  object  is  the  reverse  of  this,— to  pro- 
duce a  strong  and  circwMcribtd  heat.    In 
t  these  cases  there  is  not  only  an  entire 
loss  of  that  portion  of  caloric  which  es- 
capes in  the  steam  from  most  fuel,  (for  it 
„  cannot  be  recovered,  even  if  subsequently 
^condensed,  to  any  efficient  purpose,)  but 
"  if  the  temperature  fall,  in  consequence  of 
this  loss  of  caloric'  in  the  steam,  below 
^the  required  point,  there  must  be  a  total 
"  loss  of  the  whole  fuel.     I  suspect  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  our  glass 


manufacturers  and  iron  founders  to  pro- 
cure the  intense  heat  required  in  their 
furnaces  with  the  use  of  £?een  wood.  1 
have  noticed  at  several  glass-houses,  and 
the  practice  is  probably  general,  that  the 
weather  seasoned  pine  wood  is  dried,  or 
rather  baked,  by  a  stove  heat,  at  a  tem- 
perature that  not  unfrequently  ignites  it 
before  it  is  used.  I  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  this  practice  might,  in  many  instan- 
ces, be  profitably  extended  to  the  ordinary 
fuel  (pine  wood)  used  for  steam  boilers 
in  our  river  boats ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  a  portion  of  the  fuel  might  be  econo- 
mically expended  in  drying  the  remainder 
preparatory  to  use.  Mr.  Bull  estimates 
the  average  quantity  of  moisture,  in  woods 
which  have  been  weather  seasoned  from 
eight  to  twelve  months,  at  about  25  per 
cent,  of  their  weight.  It  may  be  objected 
to  this  suggestion,  that  although  stove- 
drying  may  be  indispensable  where  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  high  degree  of 
heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process,  yet  where  this  ne- 
cessity does  not  exist,  the  water  may  be 
as  cheaply  dissipated  by  the  absorption  of 
the  caloric  in  the  ordinary  combustion,  as 
by  burning  a  portion  of  the  fuel  separate- 
ly for  that  object.  To.  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  the  effective  heat  imparted  to 
steam  boilers  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup. 
posed,  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
caloric  emitted  by  the  burning  fuel,  but 
more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place  above 
that  of  the  water  within  the  boiler.  The 
vapor  formed  by  a  fire  that  shall  only 
elevate  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  boiling  point, 
say  to  200°,  bears  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  that  which  is  produced  at  212° ; 
so  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  burn  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  fuel  under  a  boiler  to  al- 
most no  practical  effect.  To  pursue  this 
subject  into  the  causes  of  these  results 
would  lead  to  a  theoretical  disquisition  on 
the  laws  which  govern  the  communication 
of  heat,  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

The  great  superiority  assigned  by  Mr. 
Bull  to  the  Lehigh  and  other  anthracite 
coals,  not  only  over  wood  but  the  best 
English  coals,  has  also  excited  some 
doubt,  and  particularly  with  us  at  the 
north,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison ; 
but  this,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
is  attributable  to  a  mistake,  against  which 
Mr.  Bull  has  warned  us  in  his  treatise, 
that  of  comparing  his  results  with  com- 
mon experience  derived  from  the  very 
imperfect  arrangements  for  the  consump. 
tion  of  this  fuel,  both  in  the  arts. and  in 
our  dwellings.  Its  introduction  is  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  have  diffused  correct  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  and  doubtless 
we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  applying  it  to  many  purposes 
in  the  arts. 

"  The  composition  balls  of  Lehigh  coal, 
charcoal,  and  fire  clay,"  Mr.  Bull  ob- 
serves, "  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  very  economical 
fuel  might  not  be  formed  of  the  culm,  or 
fine  portions,  of  the  two  former,  by  com- 
bining them  with  the  latter  article,  as  they* 
possess  very  little  value  :  the  same  prac- 1 


ttce  having  been  adopted  with  considera- 
ble advantage  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  fire  produced  by  these  balls  was 
found  to  be  very  clean  and  beautiful  in  its 
appearance.  Its  superior  cleanliness  is 
in  consequence  of  the  ashes  being  re- 
tained by  the  clay,  and  the  balls  were 
found  to  contain  their  original  shape  after 
they  were  deprived  of  the  combustible 
materials.  The  beauty  of  the  fire  is  en* 
hanced  by  the  shape  and:  equality  in  the  size 
of  the  balls,  which  during  the  combustion 
present  uniform  luminous  faces.  No  dif- 
ficulty was  found  in  igniting,  or  perfectly 
consuming,  the  combustible  materials, 
and  the  loss  in  heat,  when  compared  with 
the  combustion  of  the  same  quantity  of 
each  article  in  their  usual  states  of  aggro 
gation,  was  found  to  be  only  three  per 
cent."  I  think  there  must  be  an  error, 
probably  a  typographical  one,  in  carrying 
out  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  this 
mixture  in  Mr.  B.'s  table :.  allowing  the 
anthracite  and  charcoal  to  yield  the  same 
heat  as  assigned  to  them  when  burned 
separately  in  the  aggregate  form,  they 
should  have  sustaiuedthe  same  tempera- 
ture only  ten  hours  and  twenty  minutes.] 

Bridge  cm*  the  Hudson.— -At  a  highly  re- 
spectable meeting  held  at  Albany  on  Wednesday, 
Feb.  4th,  a  committee  of  30  was  appointed  te 
draw  op  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  on  the  sab. 
ject  of  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson. 

Fauiinoton  Canai~— The  damages  the  Far- 
mington  Canal  hae  sustained,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  freshet  are  said  to  be  very  great.  Those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Westfield,  Ms.,  are  esti. 
mated  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  m* 
Wxlland  Cabal,  it  appears  that  there  hate  passed 
through  tbe  canal  the  last  season,  570  schooners, 
334  boats  and  scows,  and  66  rafts,  the  amount  of 
tonnage  of  which  was  37,997.  The  tolls  in  lOav 
amounted  to  £9,432 ;  in  1833  to  £3,618 ;  in  1834, 
£4,300.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  on 
the  canal,  including  the  year  1834,  wis  £411,079 
6  11 1.2  or  nearly  01,800,000. 

The  number  of  steamboats  which  passed 
through  tbe  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  der- 
ing  tbe  year  1834,  was  938 ;  the  number  of  keel 
and  fiat  boats  693;  the  total  tonnage  was  169,000 
tons,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  thereon 
*61,848_17. 

Steam  Boat  an  Croaked  Lake. — We  are  hap- 
py to  learn  that  a  contract  has  been  made  for 
the  building  of  a  steam  boat  to  ran  on  this  lake* 
and  that  it  will  be  in  operation  by  the  first  day 
of  Juiy  next.  The  boat  will  play  daily  be* 
twees  Hammond's  Port  and  Penn  Yam— a  dle- 
of  about  93  miles.— [/many  Argus.J 


•urisus  Historical  Fee/.— The  first  rough 
_  iel  of  a  steamboat,  made  by  Fulton,  in  this 
city,  was  cot  out  of  a  common  shingle,  shaped 
like  a  mackerel,  with  the  paddles  placed  further 
before  than  behind,  like  tbe  fins  ol  a  fish.  The 
paddle  wheel  had  been  first  put  in  the  rear,  en 
the  aculKng  principle,  but  was  abandoned  on  con- 
sulting with  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  well  known  in. 
gsoious  dentist  of  tins  city,  now  deceased,  hi 
whose  possesion  the  model  lemained  for  assay 
years.  Old  Admiral  Landais,  whom  many  of 
our  readers  recollect  as  the  enemy  of  Paul  Jones, 
was  also  in  frequent  •  consultation  with  Green- 
wood at  the  time.  He  reoommenHed  taspedlN 
wheel  to  be  placed  in  tbe  stem,  and  to  be  mored 
by  a  tunnel  shaped  sail,  that  was  to  catch  the 
wind  even  when  it  was  directly  ahead,  sad  than 
communicate  the  power  by  reaction  te  the  wheal* 
— fN.  York  Sur.] 
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1  inquiries  tncf  observations  in  Italy,  led  mm  to  the 
eonclanion  chat  danger  existed  to  hie  own  conn, 
try,  mod  that  doty  required  him  to  point  out  that 

Woaxa  or  Mas.  Sherwood— Uniform  Edition, 
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Vol.  VIIL:  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers.— 
Another  Telume  of  this  handsome  republication. 
It  contains  a  variety  of  stories — some  short, 
other*  longer— all  well  told,  and  inculcating  good 
lessons. 

The  Boor  or  Nature,  by  John  Mason  Good, 
]f .  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  cVc  etc. ;  1  vol.  8vo :  N.  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers. — We  are  glad  to  see  this 
sfndwrd  book— for  .as  Such*  by  oniversRl  con. 
sent  H  is,  we  believe,  received— stereotyped  and 
presented  to  the  American  public  in  so  accurate  a 
nsRnoor.  Delivered  originally  in  the  form  of  lee* 
tores,  which  name,  and  corresponding  division  of 
eubjecta  they  yet  retain,  the**  esroys  embrace  a 
systematic  and  popalar  survey  of  the  most  into, 
resting  fesinres  of  the  sciente  of  Nature.  How 
grcRt  the  range  thus  taken  is,  will  be  perceived 
by  the  mere  mention  of  the  three  great  heads  un* 
dor  which  the  tectoree  arc  arranged. 

Scrus  /,  tresis  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  scale  of  organised  and  unorgan- 
ised tribes  that  issue  from  it. 

8*ri*s  J/,  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  animate 
world,  its  peculiar  powers  and  external  relations, 
on  the  means  of  communicating  ideas,  and  on  the 
formation  of  society.    . 

Bswis*  Hit  embraces  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
its  general  faculties  and  furniture. 

Mechanic's  Maoasinb,  etc.  Ac. :  vol.  V.  Nos. 
1  and  9 :  N.York,  0.  K.  Minor.— The  persevering 
proprietor,  and  now  sole  editor,  of  this  periodical, 
goes  ahead  with  unstated  spirit ;  although,  as  we 
find  by  *  notice  in  the  number  before  ue,  bis  re. 
ward  from  adequate  public  patronage  is  yet  pros* 
peotive.  Confident,  boweter,  that  his  work*  me- 
rits support,  -aiid  strong  in  his  resinnee  upon  .the 
intelligence,  as  well  as  interest  of  Mecbsntcs 
goncnalJiy,  notio  let  re  undertaking  foil*  wfateni* 
0*  specially  devoted  to  their  benefit,  ho  looks 
■bosk  wiiRoenregrct,  Rod .  forward  withes*  de» 
spondeney. 

Foreign  Conspiracy  aoainst  the  Liberties 
op  the  United  States — 1  v>l.  Nsw  York, 
Leavitt,  Lord  ettoCo.— A  series  of  numbers 
which  appeared  originally  in  a  religious  news, 
jftmer,  the  New  York  Observe*,  have  been  col. 
lected,  revised,  and  with  the  addition  of  notes, 
are  republished  in  a  volume  under  the  above  .ti- 
tle, by  the  author.  The  publication  is  sanction- 
ed by  r  recommendation  from  four  clergy  men, 
«4*  four  different  denomisjat.onst  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  show,  that  the 
Catholic  religion  has  r  poUticti  oharaoter,  and 
that  those  who  profess  it  are  subject  to  political 
influence,  adverse  te  the  interests  and  libertios 
of  America ;  that  this  character  and  this  i  iflu. 
bsmjsji  gn  actually  arrayed  under  the  control  of 
European  despotism  and  notably  that  of  Aus. 
trie,  against  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  our 
free  iiMtfJtuuonss  and  that  as  Catholicism  spreads 
intidiet^isnd,  the  .power  of  these  who  wOekl, 
Batten*  vMett  tt  'f*  our  political  overthrow,  ie 
IneffeeeoV.,, 

Tte  author  is  represented  as  an  American  for 
esjERO  years  rishleni  on  the  ceotinem  of  Europe, 
esu>' whose  stteutfou  was  first  aroused  to  the  sub. 
ject  bywbat  he  there  saw  and  heard ;  and  whose 


i  yeara.  this  poor  lady  QfottLfRr. 
unlucky  juncture  Tor  the  gill's 


I1le  cause,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  an  important 
one.  The  motives  of  the  writer  are,  upon  this 
shewing,  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  willing  hear- 
ing,  at  least ;  and  the  decision  at  which  he  ar- 
rives snch  as  all  Protestants  and  Patriots  will 
unite  in.  This  is,  not  that  there  should  be  per. 
secution,  illwill,  or  associations  against  Catho- 
lics— but  that  the  Bible  should  be  sprsad  far 
and  wide — religioua  instruction  be  made  mote 
universal— education  generally  be  more  oxten* 
sively  snd  more  core  fully  disseminated — and,  fi. 
nally,  free  discussion. 

We  have  said  thus  much  or  this  little  volume, 
because  its  title  ie  one  calculated  to  excite  at- 
tention; and  we  desired,  at  once,  to  explain  to 
our  readere  its  meaning  and  tendency.  We  have 
as  yet,  however,  only  read  a  few  of  ita  pages* 
and  reserve,  therefore,  for  another  day  our  opi. 
nion  as  to  how  the  case  is  made  out  of  "A  Foreign 
Conspiracy  against  the  Liberties  of  the  United 
States." 

Leaves  prom  mt  Loo-Boor  :  ar  Flexible  Grum- 
met, P.  M.  1  vol.  PhUajdelphi* :  Caret,  Lea  or 
Blanohard. — This  is  a  collection  oi  see  stories, 
published  originally  ta  an  English  periodical,  and 
now  gatho  •  ed  up  in  a  volume.  They  are  attrac- 
tive, spirited,  and,  as  we  judge,  full  of  good  sea. 
manship. 

The  North  American  Review;  No.  lxxxvi 
—Boston,  Charles  Bower. — We  have  read  some 
of  the  articles  in  this  number  with  much  pleas, 
ure,  and  on*— thst  on  Mr.  Jefferson — certainly 
without  conviction,  and  we  add  not  without  re- 
gret. Of  this  however  we  may  have  more  to 
say  hereafter. 

We  make  to-day  another  extract  from  the  in- 
genious paper  on  poisoning.  It  refers  to  Leices- 
ter^ wis. 

The  arts  improve  by  thne  and  |  rsetice,aod  under 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  that  of  secret  poisoning 
wan  introduced  iron  Ugly,  and  flourished  under 
the  anspicea  pi  no  lass  a  personage,  than  the 
great  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  moat  mRgmficenit 
subject  that  ever  adorned  the  British  court.— 
Among  the  persons  attached  to  hia  household,  waa 
an  Italian  secretary*  whom  be  had  brought  homo 
from  hia  travels,  snd  was  the  reputed  instrument 
with  which  he  removed  his  victims.  There  is 
no  great  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  of  the  tales 
which  circulated  about  the  secret  practices  ol  this 
arrogant  favorite,  were  the  product  of  envy  and 
political  hoetility.  They  were  so  generally  be* 
listed,  however,  that  persons  dying  of  a  sudden 
death,  were  said  to  have  gone  off  by  Leicester's 
eoldi  and  Camden  who  wrote  hia  work,  under 
tho  auspices  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh, 
gives  no  doubtjnl  countenance  to  some  Of  the 
moot  atrocious  of  the  insinuations  against  Lei* 
coster.  Among  his  earliest  yictinis  wss  his  wife* 
the  gentle  Amy  itobsart,  immortslixed  by  Sir 
Walter. — He  married,  thia  lady  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1500)  hia  sovereign,  King  Edward,  waa  present 
at  the  nuptials ;  and  from  a  passage  in  his  jonr. 
nal,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  somewhat  sin. 

tulsr  bridil  festivities  of  that  .day.  •  June  4. 
560,  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  third  son  of  the  Esrl 
of  Warwick,  married  Sir  John  Robeart's  daugb> 
tor;  sitsr  which  marriags  there  were  certain 
gentlemen,  that  did  strive,  who  should  first  take 
away  a  goose's  head,  which  waa  hanged  aljye 
on  two  cross^  posts.'  We  commend  this  extract 
from  tfc»  royal  journal,  to  our  bretbreil  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  who,  a  few  yeara 
since,  undertook  to  found  a  charge  of  bentbsutsk 
barbarity,  against  the  good  peonle  of  the  United 
Ststes,  in  consequence  oi  their  indulgence,  in 
some  part,  wo  forget  where,  of  the  western 
country,  m  this  roysJ  divertissment.    After  liv. 


mg  with  htm  ten 
ed,  '  at  a  very 

repot*  ten;  becRuee  the  world  W  this  OESReon. 
ceived  it  might  be  much  for  his  convenfency*  to 
be  without  a  wife,  thia  island  then  holding  two 
queens,  young  without  husbands.'  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  visit  Cumitor-ettuse,  the'sce*  of 
Antony  ranter*  one  of  UiooeasfB  oroRiuros. 
There  the  unfortunsto  My  became  ilV-ttoemv. 
sequence  of  the  infernal  ptsctices  upon  her,— 
which  however  produced  their  effect  too  slowly 
to  answer  tho  'desired  end.  She  wss  importamed 
by  Foster. n»d  bis  lool  Varuey*  an  take  miubbbii 
for  her  disorder.  •They,  .seeing  her-  ead#nd 
heavy,  as  one  tfist  knew  ey,  her  other  handles;, 
that  her  death  was  not  far  off,  oegen  to  persuade 
her,  that  hsr  present  diseaae  waa  melancholy* 
and  other  humors,  and  would  needs  eouneef  Rer 
to  take  some  notion.  This  she  absommly  jrefesv 
ing  to  do  <rs  suspecting  the  worst,)  they  <****  r 
messenger  for  Dr.  RsyTy,  professor  of  Physic*  iai 
Oxford  University,  and  intrested  him  to  persuade 
her  to  take  some  little  potion,  by  his  direction.--- 
They  would  fetch  the  seme  at  Oxford,  *«**sMBur 
to  hips  •died  ssMtstRtsy  e/  their  own  for  hew  mm 
fort,  ss  the  doctor,  upon  just  cause  snd  consider 
ation  did  suspect,  seeing  their  great  importunity 
and  the  amntl  need  the  lady  hod  of  phyaie,  ami 
therefore  be  peremptorily  denied  their  request. 
As  well  he  ought,  for  r  pert  of  this  iiumnisawly 
contrived  plan,  waa  to  mix  s  desdly  poison  with 
the  medicine,  whicn  the  doctor  might  prescme* 
and  thus  throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  offktt 
deaths- Hsr  wariness  baffled  the  sttempte  at  poi- 
son,  end  she  perished  by  arts  still  snore  ifro- 
ohmm.  The  superb  end  lesROsseleee  hrpngnite 
who  caused  her  death,  bestowed  upon  her  {he 
honors  of  a  splendid  funeral ;  but  hia  own  chap, 
lain,  in  pronouncing  her  eulogfium,  summering 
under  the  loud  of  the  dark,  end  univsrssJ  suspi. 
cion  of  foul  play,  twite  in  the  course  o£  hi*«d- 
dtess,  invoked  (he  sympathy  of  the  audience, for 
the  fate  of  the  poor  lady  *  so  sadly  mmriered.' . 

The  next  experiment  of  Leicester  was'  u^on 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  suddenly  died,  end,  as  H  -wee 
chRriubly  rnmored,  of  a  Leicmtsr  sedsV  Lei- 
cester shortly  after  espoused  the  widow,  end  env. 
der  the  pretence  that  the  Queen  would  be  uffepd- 
ed  at  the  marriage,  compelled  her  fo  keep  it  se- 
cret. After  some  time,  the  more  effectually  te 
coneeei  the  connexion,  he  reeeired  her  to  nnwry 
Sir  Edwerd  Stofford.  This  she  refused,  tsUen 
der  the  gentle  discipltne  of  Lsicseter*  her  heir 
fell  off,  and  her  nails  dropped  opt,  and  she  aid 
whet  was  demanded  of  her,  to  aSve  hsr  life.— 
Theee  foots  are  certified  by  her  oern  testimony  csi 
ORth,RRd  atrocious  as  they  ere,  incredible c*fjesy 
seem,  they  are  relited  by  Sir  Wm.  DnBjo>Ie*  ami 
do  not  appear  to  be  discredited  by  Camden. 

The  Earl  of  Eaaex  went  off  in  the  same  way, 
end  for  the  same  cause ;  but  bis  coumets  happily 
survived  this  western  Bins  Beerd.  Beeidee  bii 
two  first  wives,  end  the  husbands  of  the  two  Jaet* 
there  were  others  who  were  publicly  said, He 
have  travelled  the  same  road,  by  the  asms  con- 
veyance.9 The  Cardinal  Chatiuon,  ambassador 
from  France,  was  poisoned  et  Centerbury;  e»his 
wny  homeward,  end  re  was  heliaved,  bf  Leices- 
ter, out  of  revenge  for  the  freedom  wh^th  mkaeh 
the  Cardinal  had  expostulated  with  Queen  ElttR- 
betb,  on  the  arts  with  which  Leicetter  defeated 
her  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince.  18rr'Nic  Ro- 
me Thxogmorson  whs  semed  wish  r  mottaiicom- 
plaint  et  the  Earl  ol  Leiceater's^table,  Mdes>d 
before  b«  could  be  removed.  Thus,  mucbQRD- 
pears  by  s  letter  of  Leicester  himself  to  Walsjng- 
hsm.  That  he  perished,  in  consequence  of  poison 
given  him  in  the  eebtO,  rests  upon  a  tradrtien  lin 
the  rsjsily,  purporting  to  be  fouadewMAbeideiMg 
Raseveratlpn  qf  Sir  Nicbojas.  .The  EeM^  %•• 
sex,  his  great  rival,  was  one  of  M  repuiod  vic- 
tims. On  his  death-bod,  he  gaVe  thia  warninjt  te 
hia  frierids ;  «I  am  passing  into  another  wofleTgd 
mast  now  lease  yea  to  your  fonunes,  andieensbs 
QneeH^^rnciSi  e^  ,gTndnea>i  bnl  beware  es^ne 

t  '&&&&&&  t:  aftVK 

Those  dark  intjiutatlohs  and  many  otheisbPHIks) 
import  rosy  bo?  beUe*ed,  when  we  iwWef<ttst 
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simplicity,  that  nliey  must  be  exaggerated  at 
least,  if  not  false,  since  the  earl  at  tins  juncture, 
ithat  of  Iimia  flheihld's  dsalaO  ulnaiiisil  an  am 

■jp^a™^^  ^*w  ^■"^fw/^sf^^^^b^sfwabs^fww*  ^^    w#w^e,wu»,By   ^pBywaawssiw/vsi  w^*     ^w^^w 

of  parliament  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  hospital  at 
Warwick,  which  he  afterwards  did,  and  plentiful- 
ly endowed  It,  that  it  might  bear  his  name,  and 
preserve  his  memory,  as  a  moat  religious  person, 
—the  character  which*  of  all  others,  he  most  af- 
fected,— to  succeeding  times  P  Well  done,  can. 
dor! 


SUMMARY. 

Destruction  of  (As  Atkenawm,  Baltimore. 
Thia  elegant  building,  we  regret  to  state,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday.    When  the  alarm 
was  first  given*  about  an  hour  before  no©  1,  the 
Art  was  seen  bursting  through  the  windows  of 
-  the  third  story  asar  the  western  end.  Tho  flenses 
.aeon  rose  to  the  forth  story  and  afterwards  to  the 
roof,  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  north  west  car. 
ried  them  rapidly  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
parti  of  the  edifice.    Large  flakes  of  fire  were 
,  wafted  to  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses,  and 
in  two  or  three  cases  hadj  actually  communi- 
cated to  the  shingles,  but  they  were  immediately 
discovered  and  extinguished. 

The  fire  was  happily  confined  to  the  premises 
in  which  it  originated,  but  the  devastation  there 
was  complete.  From  the  roof  down  to  the  floors 
of  the  basement,  the  flames  have  devoured  every 
thing  combustible.  The  offices  of  the  Attorneys 
ia  the  basement  and  second  stories  were  all 
.  cleared  of  .their  books,  paper*  and  other  contents, 
before  the  fire  reached  them.  Except  the  dam. 
agea  incident  to  so  hasty  a  removal,  it  is  believed 
that  the  gentlemen  ef  the  Bar  have  escaped  with- 
out |oae.  Ia  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  how- 
ever,  tha  loss  has  been  extensive  and  heavy. 

In  the  fourth  story  were  the  rooms  occupied  by 
'  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science*.  In 
these  were  arranged,  in  costly  and  elegant  cases 
ittd  fixtures,  valuable  and  imereetmg  cabinets  of 
_  minerals,  shells,  insects,  birds,  and  other  rpeei. 
mens  of  Natural  History — a  collection  of  fifteen 
years'  formation.  There  was  also  a  Library  of 
eosdy  works,  not  sd  valuable  for  its  extent  as  for 
its  interest  and  fitness  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established.  Button's  Natural  History,  in 
lOO  volumes,  was  smong  them.  Added  to  these 
Was  an  extensive  collection  of  phrenological 
casta,  imported  from  Edinburgh,  comprising  the 
beads  of  several  hundred  celebrated  individuals. 
We  learn  that  the  property  of  the  Academy  was 
Insured,  but  the  loss,  in  many  respects,  is  one 
wtrtch  money  cannot  easily  replace. 

The  Baltimore  Lyceum  Library  waa  in  the  Sd 
story.  We  are  informed  thst  this  institution  had 
recently  purchased  the  collection  of  books  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Athensum  Library. 
Here,  we  believe,  there  was  nothing  saved. 

On  the  same  floor  were  the  Lecturing  Hall 
and  library  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  a  val- 
uable philosophical  apparutns — nothing  of  which 
was  saved. 

The  Young  Men's  Society  also  occupied  a  room 
or  two  in  the  building,  and  it  is  said  their  loss  in 
books  ia  several  hundred  dollars. 
•  Tha  elegant  Musical  Saloon,  so  frequently 
used  on  public  occasions,  waa  the  last  of  the  up. 
per  rooms  destroyed.  Tha  frame  work  which 
foamed  its  arched  and  beautifully  ornamented 
ceiling  added,  for  a  time,  new  vigor  to  the  flames. 
Tha  few  movable  articles  it  contained  were 
saved,  bat  there  was  no  time  afforded  to  take 
dowa  an  excellent  organ  belonging  to  Mr.  R. 
Shaw*  teacher  of  psalmody,  and  it  waa  conse- 
qjaetttly  involved  ia  tha  general  deetreettoa.  We 
learn  that  there  is  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the 
organ  for  $1000,  which  does  not,  however,  cover 
Its  value 

The  Athenaum  Building  is  insured  in  ihe 
Equitable  Society's  office  for  $90,000,  and  we 
hear  that  there  are  policies  for  #10,000  each,  in 
two  other  offices. 

DrrfcotT  January,  99. — Postscript. — The  bill 
authorizing  the  People  of  Michigan  to  form  a 
State  Government  waa  passed  by  the  Council 
this  morning.  I*  authorises  the  election  of  dele. 
f**e*>t6-teke  place  on  Saturday  the  4th  of  April 
»exty*JldrtheHirne  for  holding  the  Convention  on 
tfctfliH  are  retained.  What  say  the  freemen  of 
M*«higento  this !— [Journal.] 
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M*Ur*Uof  a^Utter  from  an  Officer  in4ke  Dra. 

gOona,  dated 
Fe>»T  Lft*vtorwoaTa,  Jaw.  4, 1835. 
I  returned  on  Now- Year's  eve  from  a  trip  across 
the  country  to  the  Kansas  Indians,  about  ninety 
miles  west,  having  gone  there  for  tha  purpose  of 
paying  them  their  annuity.  1  was  absent  sight 
days,  and  had  to  spend  four  nights  in  the  woods— 
not  a  very  pleasant  thing  at  thia  season  of  the 
year.  My  duties  as  Paymaster  to  the  Indians 
and  Indian  Agents,  employ  a  large  portion  of  my 
time,  and  require  frequent  absence  from  the  poet, 
having  four  agencies,  and  a  nc  mber  of  tribes  to 
pay,  some  of  them  above  Coiacil  Bluffs.  The 
Kansas  are  in  nearly  a  wild  stale,  living  in  lodgss 
composed  of  dirt  or  buflalo  skins,  neatly  formed, 
and  the  skins  beautifully  painted.  In  the  same 
lodge  you  will  frequently  find  an  Indian,  with  his 
throe  wives,  and  eight  or  ten  children,  livine?  in 
the  moat  perfect  harmony.  After  getting  through 
my  businesss  in  the  day,  I  generally  spent  the 
evening  in  their  lodges,  although  it  was  some- 
times a  aevere  task,  as  tbs  fire,  which  is  built  in 
tho  middle  of  the  floor,  would  make  so  great  a 
smoke,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  breathe. 
The  Indians,  being  sccustomed  to  it,  did  not 
mind  it,  and  I  would  cross  my  legs  before  the  fire, 
on  the  ground,  and  stand  it  as  long  as  I  could. 
In  order  to  have  a  littlo  sport,  I  put  up  a  red 
blanket  for  the  squaws  to  run  for :  about  a  dozen 
started,  stripped,  except  a  piece  of  cloth  around 
their  bodies.  The  race  (about four  hundred  yards) 
wss  well  contested,  and  the  winner  was  carried 
off  in  exultation  by  her  band.  I  made  myself 
quite  popular  with  them,  by  carrying  a  paper  of 
red  paint  in  my  pocket,  and  painting  a  number 
after  their  fashion,  both  their  hair  and  face ;  and 
I  can  assure  you  it  had  not  a  bad  effect.  I  have 
a  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  which  waa  presented 
to  me  by  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  I  saw  among 
thsm.  She  waa  about  fifteen,  and  a  widow,  her 
husband,  the  son  of  tha  head  Chief,  having  died 
two  yeara  before — the  time  they  wear  mourning, 
or  rather,  go  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  wearing  the 
oldest  skins  during  the  whole  time,  and  every 
morning  putting  a  parcel  of  aahea  on  their  hair ; 
and  as  long  as  the  ashee  remain  on,  they  cannot 
either  eat  or  drink,  without  water  ia  brought  by 
some  of  their  friends  to  wash  it  off;  and  every 
night  and  morning  they  cry  moot  bitterly  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  first  morning  after 
we  got  there,  wo  were  awoke  by  three  of  the 
wives  of  the  Chief  that  had  been  killed  a  short 
time  before,  crying  most  hideously  by  our  tent ; 
and  there  they  continued  until  something  was 
given  them,  and  they  then  went  off.  The  time 
of  mourning  of  the  young  widow  being  out,  her 
'father  brought  her  up,  dressed  in  their  richest 
fashion,  in  scarlet,  and  painted,  to  shake  hands 
with  their  father,  as.  Major  Cummins,  the  Agent, 
is  called,  and  the  Great  White  Chief,  (myself.) 
She  looked  so  pretty  that  I  gave  her  a  scarlet 
blanket,  and  ahe,  in  return,  gave  me  a  pipe  and 
pouch — (the  pouch  ia  the  skin  of  a  skunk.)  I 
told  hsr  that  I  should  keep  it,  and  carry  it  on  to 
my  friends  that  lived  three  moons  (months)  travel 
from  there,  and  that  I  would  tell  them  that  it  was 
given  to  me  by  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  nation,  and 
the  daughter  of  eae  of  their  greatest  Braves,  etc. 
at  which  she  seemed  much. pleased. 

Railuoad  Aooidbrt.— On  8unday,tha  95th  ult. 
a  serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Lexington  and 
Ohio  Railro  d,  nsar  Lexington.  The  locomotive 
was  propelling  instead  of  dragging,  two  burden 
cats  and  a  passenger  car  of  unequal  heiglit.  The 
burdon  cara  were  filled  with  people,  and  no  rail, 
ing  around  the  platform  on  which  they  stood  to 
prevent  their  falling  off.  In  passing  a  curve,  the 
projecting  end  of  one  of  the  burden  cars  passed 
above,inetead  of  meeting  plnmptthe  corresponding 
projection  of  tha  next  car,  and  waa  thereby  raised 
up  and  thrown  off  the  rail. 

The  sudden   jerk  and   chsnge  of  direction, 
caused     a    considerable      shock    and      great 
alarm:  some   of  the   pasRengtrs  on  the  burden 
cars  attempted  to  jump   off— Those  standing  on 
the  forward  burden  car,  were,   of  course,  most 

I  sensibly  affected,  having  no  safe-guards ;  some 
were  thrown  backwards  and  knocked  off  those 


standing  pear  t^o  aide,  under  the  wheels  tfjhe 
succeeding  car  and  tender..  But  for  a  aloging 
bank  at  the  point  where  the  accident  occurred, 
Aost  probably,  a»sotioue  accident  wamH  have 
been  the  consequence,  for  all  seomod  to  ssoar 
the  rails  in  jumping  or  foiling  off  •— £etos#  Losu 
kard  of  Lexington,  reached  the  bank,  and  fejfor 
rolled  back  under  the  hind  wheel  of  the  near 
car,  which  passed  aver  and  killed  htm :  hfcsewdy 
impeding  the  front  wheel  of  tha  tender,  and 
thus,  with  the  instant  action  of  tho  amirable  en* 
gineer,  preventing  the  loss  of  sever*!  Uveal— 
The  engineer  stepped  the  moment  he  saw  the 
ardent— quicker  than  a  carriage,  whh  horses, 
could  have  been  faulted— i^aevd  Taylor  of 
Lexington,  and  Daniel  Green  of  Fayette,  had 
each  a  leg  broken— Alexander  Skidel  and  Sanu 
uel  Long,  Sen.  of  Lexington,  Wnu  A.  Cocke 
and  Joseph  HoUo(  Louisville,  and  P.  W.  Harp. 
nail  of  Springfield,  were  all  thrown  or  knoaksd 
undor  the  car  by  the  suddsn  shock  or  by  the 
multitude  jumping  out,  end  severely  bruised. 

Mr.  Cocke's  escape  with  life  was  remarkable. 
In  attempting,  with  his  fset,  to  push  himself 
from  the  car  after  he  had  fallen,  the  forward 
wheel  of  tha  Tear  burden  ear  caught  Ida  left  foot 
and  held  it  so  fast,  that  jt  was  necessary  to  eat 
off  his  boot  and  take  that  side  of  the  -  ear  to 
piecee,before  he  could  be  released— enothsrmove . 
of  the  wheel  would  have  ,beon  fatal ;  no  it  waa, 
his  foot  was  very  severly  torn.— The  presence  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  the  Engineer  laved 
him. — [Lexington  Journal.  | 


Holland  Laud  Company  Causx*.— Another  of 
these  causes  (against  Denial  Kemp)  came  on  to 
trial  in  tho  district  court  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore Judge  Conkling,  on  Tuesday,  the  dTtu,  ult. 
and  continued  from  that  time  untill  yesterday, 
when  a  verdict  waa  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs — 
In  thia  case,  we  learn  that  the  plaintine  deduced 
a  title  to  the  land*  claimed  by  them  from  the  Statu 
of  New  York  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
from  the  latter  to  Robert  Morris.  They  then  re. 
lied  on  a  Sheriff's  sale  under  a  judgment  and  ex- 
ecution against  Robert  Morris,  through  which 
the  title  was  transmitted  to  them.  In  the  course  5 
of  the  trial,  the  nature  of  the  Indian  right  pame 
under  discussion,  snd  the  plaintiffs  contended  that  ' 
it  waa  a  mere  right  of  occupancy,  personal  to  tpe . 
Indians,  which  could  not  be  transmitted,  and 
which  could  not  be  set  up  in  bar  of  an  action!  'of 
ejectment  brought  bv  a  person  having  the  title  of 
the  sott  t  that  U  waa  to  be  deemed  axtsmguiihed, 
from  the  foot  that  tha  country  waa  and  for  many 
years  had  been  occupied  by  the  whites  :  and' the 
plaintiff  also  gave  in  evidence  a  treaty  held  svtth 
the  Seneca*  in  1797,  by  which  their  right  t»  the 
premises  had  bean  extinguished.  Numerous  ex. 
captions  were  taken  by  the  dtfendant'e-upunait  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the:  verjoua  ejueatjane 

§  resented.    The  case  waa  conducted  by  John  C. 
ipencer  and  Daniel  Cady,  Rtqre.  for  that  Itlain.  . 
tiffs,  end    by  Joshua   A.  Spencer  and  Samuel 
Stevens,  Eaqrs.  for  the  defendant.  — 

Weiearn  that  a  tatird  nana*  (against  Sytoeetcr 
Lock.)  was  commenced  yesterday,  and  that  in  thia 
the  plaintiffs  counsel  have  gone  into  another  nhain 
of  title  directly  from  Robert  Morria*— [Albany 
Argus.] 

An  aged  Blanket.— Tha  Boston  Transcript 
says,  a  boy  about  six  months  old,  was  carried  to 
church  to  be  baptised,  tha  other  day,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  which  once  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Cottons ;  and  was  brought  by  John  Cotton, 
from  England  to  this  place  199  years  ago.  'The 
material  ol  which  it  is  formed,  appears  to  be  tha 
kind  sometimes  calked  cotton  flannel,  but  iha 
cotton  furs,  or  nap,  ia  nearly  worn  off.  The  body 
of  the  cloth  is  still  tolerably  good,  and  may  last  t 
with  care  another  century.    *  * 

Buying  a  Hat— "  Miether,  have  ye.  e vac  a 
palm  leaf  hat  V  Yea,  sir.  "1  wad  be  afther 
purchasing  one,  and  what  wtttyou  ax?  Nina 
shilliags.  ••  Nina.  ahttttngs !  but  that  leata  aha 
devil  intirely  I  could  buy  the  eame  for  foot,  ami 
sixpence  a  while  since !",  Oh  well,  wait  a  whila 
till  summer  is  •tverand  yoa  may  have  tWs  for 
that  price.  «'  True  for  ye,  and  what'H  cover  IJe 
heed  of  me  the  while  T  O,  by  the  powers,  WJ* 
it  so  that  natherof  us  will  be  cbated— »M  take 
the  hat  now  and  pay  when  the  price  ie  down.*  ' 
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AociBxJrrs  on  ram  Roid.— Mr.  Bollard,  a 
annua  esteemsd  merchant  of  Boston,  was  return- 
tag  from  Ipswich  to  Boston  on  the  3d  instant  in 
coo  stags,  when  it  was  upset  by  the  driver's  run 
aing  against  a  wagon*  Mr.  Bn  who  wai  on  the 
ooaehman'a  teat,  waa  thrown  with  violence  to  the 
ground:  the  stage  fell  on  him,  broke  his  collar 
bone,  ribs,  and  otherwise  so  seriously  injured 
him,  that  he  survived  but  a  fsw  hours-  His  wife 
was  inside  the  stage,  and  escaped  uninjuied. 

On  the  4th  instant,  the  stsge  to  Albany  on  the 
west  side  of  the  River,  was  upset  near  Newburg, 
and  Mr.  E.  Tibbete  of  this  city,  a  passenger,  had 
*wo  ribs  broken. 

Whales  in  the  Sounm\— Capt  Marther  of  the 
rsveaus  cutter  Wokott,  saw  a  few  daye  sines, 
two  Urge  whales  in  tbs  vicinity  of  New  London 
light  house  and  Fisher's  Island. 

Sailobs*  8«uo  Haxsor.— -Ths  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  was 
made  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 
The  receipts  for  the   year,  from 
•     rants,  dividends  and  various  oth* 

«r  sources,  were  $34,744.65 

Cash  on  hand,  31st  Dec,  1833,  9,011.96 

•36,756.61 
Dtsbuasements4ncluding  61,477.49 
for  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Randall,  633,568.98 

Cash  on  hand,  31st  Dec.  1834,  3,187.63 

•36,756.51 
The  veated  rands  of  the  inatitution  at  par  va 
lua,  the  cash  on  band,  and  the  outstanding  rsnts 
and  ioureot,  amount  to  $103,754.38.  The  in- 
come for  1835,  is  estimated  at  $39,519.74.  The 
Presidsnt  states,  that  "  there  are  now  in  the  Snug 
Harbor  fifty-four  aged  and  disabled  seamen,  who 
are  entitled  to  support  under  tho  provisions  of 
Mr.  Randall's  Will,  and  the  doors  are  open  for 
farther  applicants.  These  aged  men  are  plienti* 
folly  fed,  comfortably  clothed,  and  supplied  with 
every  thing  requisite  to  sooths  their  declining 
years.— [Albany  Argus.] 

IffsrccnoM  or  Tobacco.— The  first  annua]  re* 
pott  under  the  law  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  loaf  tobacco,  in  the  city  of  Now  York, 
was  made  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  by  James  D. 
Stevenson,  inspector. 

The  following  is  the  amount  inspected  from 
33d  Apnl  (the  day  the  law  took  eflbet)  to  the 
31st  December : 


Watftot.  Probable  vsls*. 

5791  merch'ble  7,709,030  at  7ets.  9539,143.10 
118ttnmereh.     159,433      5  7,971.65 


7,761,463 


Amount  of  foes  for  inspection, 
For  storage, 


#647,113.75 

$11,818.00 
1,566.00 


$13,374.00 
Expenssa,  officers,  deputies,  coop* 
era,  Ac,  11,958.00 


fl.416.00 
Appended  to  the  report  are  a  number  of  letters, 
from  importers  and  growers  of  tbs  article,  many 
of  whom  (the  inspector  states)  opposed  the  pas. 
sage  of  the  law,  expressing  a  decided  conviction 
of  its  beneficial  operation.  Of  the  tobacco  in. 
epeeted,  3657  bhds,  were  the  growth  of  Ken. 
tueky,  1754  of  Virginia,  413  of  Ohio,  and  85  of 
Maryland.— (Albany  Argus.] 

Henry  A.  8.  Dearborn  has  been  appointed  Ad. 
jutsat  General  of  Massachusetts,  and  entered 
upon  the 


An honorable  Amedsie of  Erskms,iks  eminent 
lemyor<—A  poor  man,  in  a  distant  part  of  Scot, 
land,  who  wished  to  obtain  redress  for  a  wrong 
done  to  him  by  a  wealthy  neighbor,  being  cau. 
tioned  against  contending  for  his  right  in  such  a 
ease,  gave  bis  friendly  adviser  this  answer :  "Ye 
dian*  ken  what  ye  say,  Maister ;  there's  use  puir 
man  m  8eodand  noodtajawajl  a  /mW,  or  fear 
SMMf  £§awrg  Brsawts  Jtses  /** 


Sudden  Deri*.— -The  Rev.  Joseph  Sanford 
died  in  his  pew  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Green  street,  a  few  minutes  after  taking  his  seat 
on  Sunday  morning.  He  walked  to  the  Church 
in  company  with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  but  two  weeks,  from  his  resideoce  in 
Mulberry  near  Bleecker  street,  and  while  on  the 
way  complained  of  some  slight  indisposition. — 
Hs  was  noticed  in  a  kneeling  posturs  in  his  pew, 
and  after  a  aopplication  to  his  God,  rose  and  foil 
back  lifeless  on  hie  seal. 

Propensity  of  Birds. — At  the  recent  fire  in 
Spring  atrset  a  covey  of  pigeons  was  observed 
hovering  over  the  flames  at  a  great  height,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  appearance,  resembling  that 
of  gold,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  be- 
low. For  several  miautes  thsy  wsre  ssen  dart- 
ing in  every  direction,  as  if  at  a  loss  where  to 
wend  their  paessgs.  At  last  thsy  were  noticed 
to  follow  the  propensity  ascribed  to  birds  by  na. 
turaliets,  and  plunged  one  by  one  into  tbo  flames, 
where  they  perished.— [Com.  Adv.J 

Femther  Dressing— Mr.  Philip  Wilcrt  has 
now  in  uss  at  his  ebop  a  very  aimple  apparatus 
for  cleansing  and  restoring  life  to  feathers,  by 
means  of  hsat  and  action  in  a  large  revolving  cy- 
linder over  a  coal  fire.  Tie  feathers  are  thos 
purified  from  all  dampness,  perspiration  and  noi- 
some effluvia  collected  in  uss,  and  restored  to 
their  original  life.  Mr.  George  Raynolde  ot  Bast 
Hartford  is  the  inventor.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  the 
last  weok,  dressed  twenty  or  more  beds  for  diffe- 
rent familiss  in  this  town,  and  the  improvement 
has  sorprixed  them. 

So  says  ths  Litchfield  (Ct.)  psper ;  but  what 

sort  of  life  is  restored  by  this  process  7 

Capture  of  a  Slaver- — The  British  brig  of  war 
Cruiser  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  18th  ult.  with 
a  schooner  which  she  had  captured,  having  on 
board  340  slaves.  Four  vessels  bad  recently 
arrived  there  and  landed  their  cargoes,  consist- 
ing of  3300  slaves. 

Education  in  Jffassfe.— The  whole  number  of 
pupils  of  schools  an  Russia,  ia  65,589,  out  of  a 
population  of  fifty  six  mittihus.  Is.  rave  to  every 
1,465  inhabitants ! 

Principles  and  Practice, — "  Give  me,"  said  an 
infidel,  to  a  distinguished  French  divine,  "  your 
principles,  and  I  will  be  a  better  man  than  your, 
self." 

M  Begin,"  replied  the  believer,  with  being  a 
better  man,  and  you  will  soon  have  my  principles. 

The  promise  of  our  grscious  Redeemer  har- 
monises with  this  sentiment :  "  If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God." 

AuLSAitA.— The  Legislature  of  this  Stata  ad- 
journed on  the  10th  ult : 

Among  the  acts  passed  (917  in  number !)  was 
one  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  any  bank  notss 
undsr  jhe  dollars,  of  banks  out  of  the  State. 

Eleven  bills  of  divorce  were  granted  by  this 
Legislature. 

We  have  recently  seen  an  estimate  in  the  .pa- 
pers, that  the  number  of  divorces  granted  anna, 
ally  in  the  United  States  is  near  rise  thousand  / 

What  a  state  of  morals  does  such  a  foot— if 
trus  or  approaching  to  troth—imply  ? 

It  becmnsa  our  melancholy  doty  to  announce 
ths  death  ol  another  aged,  patriotic  and  univer- 
sally esteemed  citisen,  William  Patterson,  Esq. 
He  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  last,  in  tho 
eighty-third  year  of  hie  age.— [Bait.  Amer.J 

Mitrru  ArroumiBirrs — By  the  Governor  and 
Sonata  of  ftew  York. 

Imtfomerf — Benedict  Arnold,  major  genoral 
of  Sot  division  of  cavalry. 

Niagara— Edwnfd  Cole,  major  gensrsl  of  4th 
division  of  artillery. 

Westdbster— -Aaron  Ward  major  general  of  4th 
division  of  infantry. 

New  Yer£— Ebensser  Irving,  msjor  general  of 
28th  division  of  infantry. 

Jsferson— John  W.  Edwards,  brigade  inspec. 
tor  of  4th  brigade  of  mfentry. 


Commendable  Bnterprixe, — We  learn  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the  sum  of  fifty  thou, 
sand  dollars  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  line  of  steamboats  to  tow  vessels 
up  and  down  the  Delaware.  It  is  a  commenda. 
ble  enterprise,  and  one  that  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage  to  ths  commerce  of  Philadelphia. 

Ambbica*  QuA*Tnmi.Y  RnviBw. — We  have  be- 
fore  stated  that  Mr.  Robert  Walsh  with  his  sen 
as  associate,  has  become  the  proprietor  of  this 
periodical.  Wa  may  now  add  that  Mr.  MmmU 
milimn  Towsku  is  in  this  oity  with  a  view  to  obtain 
subscribers  for  ths  nsw  series  consmencint  on 
1st  proaimo.  We  cordially  commend  this  Re. 
view  to  the  patronage  of  our  citisena. 

It  appears  by  the  annual  address  of  the  Mayer 
of  Boston,  that  ths  city  debt  on  the  1st  Jan.  wai 
#1,365,164,  the  whole  of  which,  except  #100,000 
had  been  created  sines  ths  oity  was  incorporated. 
The  annual  taxation  is  99  40  en  91000.  The 
city  (says  the  N.  T.  Star,)  maintains  79  primary 
schools,  having  4,014  pupils  between  four  and 
seven  years  of  age ;  ten  grammar,  one  Latin,  and 
one  English  High  school— in  all  of  whiah  sre 
4,006  pupils,  chiefly  from  seven  to  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Thus  the  city  educates  8,433  children 
at  a  cost  annually  of  $8  each  child,  exclusive  of 
interest  on  ths  buildings.  The  number  at  pupils 
in  private  schools  is  about  4,500,  which  is  a  total 
of  13,933  pupils  in  a  population  of  70,000.  The 
city  owns  30  engines,  35  boss,  4  bucket,  and  3 
hook  and  ladder  companies,  making  in  all  1,367 
members,  the  expensea  of  which  are  616,000.— 
The  annual  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  lira 
the  last  three  years  is  $63,000.  The  fira  de- 
partment is  very  efficient. 

A  bill  ia  before  the  Legislature  of  Nsw  Jer- 
sey, to  incorporate  a  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  of  dollars, 
to  be  located  at  Heboken !  The  bill  is  modsUed 
after  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company's  Charter,  which  gives  pretty  ample 
powers  and  ptivileges. 

Divorces  in  New  Jersey.— Matrimony  appears 
really  noon  the  eve  of  **  breaking  up  house  keep, 
ing*  in  Ne  w  Jerse  v.  The  number  of  applications 
for  divorces  to  ths  Lsgislsturs  now  in  session, 
has  been  beyond  all  former  example.  Three  pe- 
titiona  were  preaentsd  in  one  day,  during  ths  last 
week.  We  are  afraid  that  bad  husbands  or  bad 
wives  are  more  plentiful  in  New  Jersey,  than  thsy 
abould  be. 

Inducement  to  Matrimony*— A  Texas  letter 
writer  states  that  the  tide  of  emigration  to  that 
country  from  the  United  Slates  ie  very  grsat^- 
Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is 
added  that  theMexiean  government  assigns  to  each 
settler,  if  married,  a  league  square,  4446  auras, 
of  land  at  a  bounty.  If  the  emigrant  be  a  tingle 
man  when  he  arrives,  hs  gsts  only  1110  acres 
but  if  be  gsts  married  atterwards,  he  receives  she 
vory  pretty  dowry,  not  from  his  brid«,but  from  inn 
Government,  of  3336  acres  more ! — (Com.  Adv. J 

A  laugkaUe  adventure.— Not  long  sines,  a 
reverend  clergyman  in  New  Hampshire,  being 
apprehensive  that  the  accumulated  weight  of 
snow  upon  the  roof  of  his  barn  might  do  some 
damage,  resolved  to  shovel  it  off.  He  therefore 
ascended  it,  but  having  first,  for  fear  the  snow 
might  all  slide  off  at  once,  himself  with  it,  fasten, 
ed  to  his  waist  one  end  of  a  rope,  and  giving  the 
otbsr  to  bis  wife,  he  went  to  work ;  but  fearing 
still  for  his  safety,  "My  dear,"  said  hs,  'tis  the 
rope  round  your  waist.*  No  sooner  had  she  dons 
this,  than  off  went  tbo  snow,  poor  minister  and 
all,  and  op  warn  his  wife.  Thus  on  one  side  of 
the  bam  the  astounded  and  confounded  elsraj. 
man  hung,  ami  on  the  other  side  hang  his  wSs, 
high  and  dry,  in  majesty  sublime,  singling  and 
dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  At  that  i 
however,  a  gentleman  luckily  passing  by, 
ersd  them  from  their  perilous  situation. 


ft 


ADVOCATE  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT** 


OS 


PaaraaATio*  A!o>P*KCAtmo«.— Tbe  Baltimore 
A  ■trie in  of  yesterday  pnbliahee  the  annexed  •at- 
tract of  a  lettor  from  Washington :  # 

♦•Our  aasadron  in  the  Mediterranean  ie  order. 
ml  to  Gibraltar,  to  prevent  sequestration  In  a 
French  sort,  or  blockade  in  a  Spanish.  Commo- 
dore Elliot  hoists  his  broad  pendant  on  the  Con. 
atitstioa,  and  proceeds  from  New  York  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Captain  Kennedy  ia  tojoommand 
the  Peacock  and  Boxer,  and  proceed  to  the  Chi. 
none  seas,  for  the  protection  of  oar  commerce  in 
that  quarter,  and'  the  whole  naval  establishment 
ia  to  ho  pot  on  a  war  footing." 

OOHHBBO*  WITH  FaAMOK«— It    U  W1SS  tO  look 

keaVre  we  leap,  to  count  the  coat  of  a  war  before 
wo  rash  into  it.  A  communication  we  publish 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  will  assist  our 
readers  in  the  last  process.  A  letter  from  the 
Baltimore  American,  of  which  we  also  insert  an 
extract,  acorns  to  wok,  if  aathentic,  aa  though 
oar  Government  apprehended  that  Franco  might 
take  the  initiative  of  hoetilitiee. 

Wo  do  not  ourselves  think  this  probable,  but 
if  aha  should,  at  would  overwhelm  the  commerce, 
nod  especially  the  Insurance  Companieo  of  this 
country  with  ruin.  One  single  company,  for  in. 
stance,  in  this  city,  has  insurance  on  property 
niont  to  the  amount  of  twenty  mitt  tent  of  deU 
law/  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  would,  in 
the  event  of  instant  hostilities,  be  captured  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Lot  ue  then  pauee  and  prepare— let  ue  not  act 
mahly,  to  repent  at  leisure. 

[Fnm  the  Jemrnml  of  Commerce.) 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  our  affairs 
with  Franco,  the  following  statements,  taken 
from  the  Treasury  Report,  will  serve  for  a 
guide: 

wm  aSSiVmo  mMpi* 

urn  Wmo  i*m\m 

Ifff  ttWsi  7,7SUX» 

SB  iatatto  8£so,ei» 

It  will  bo  perceived  that  the  imports  are  rapid, 
ly  increasing,  being  in  1883  about  45  per  cent. 
above  the  amount  of  1899.  The  average  of  im- 
pacts for  the  last  5  years  ia  about  19  millions. — 
The  export  of  Cotton  has  augmented  about  SO 
nor  coat,  within  the  5  years  ending  1833,  and 
that  for  1834  will  be  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  average  export  of  this 
article,  for  the  5  years  ending  18ft  ie  about  7 
uaJMhmt  ol  dollars.  The  amount  of  exports  (be. 
yond  the  cotton)  necaasry  to  pay  the  balance  due 
tor  the  importe,  is  made  up  of  Rice,  Tobacco, 
Ashes,  with  some  foreign  articles,  and  occasion, 
ally  Specie  ie  chipped,  as  in  1899,  when  1  3.4 
natulan  dollars,  and  in  1831  whan  3  million  dol- 
lars were  sent.  Taking  one  year  with  another, 
7.$  of  our  exports  to  France  are  of  the  products 
of  our  soil,  carried  chiefly  in  American  vessels, 
giving  freight  aid  employment  to  about  130,000 
tone  of  American  shipping.  8ince  the  reduction 
of  duty,  French  tonnage  entering  our  porta  has 
increased,  and  it  now  stands  to  the  American 
from  France,  aa  one  to  five. 

The  following  statement  will  chow  the  lead. 

ing  artielee  which  form  our  imports  from  France : 

auk*,  ml  *•*■  ml  at-  m—  *  Mi  u* 

Jm.  Urn.       Brtmim.    tUr. 

$umym  smsse  mo,uso  i,oco.e»  tt^eee 

oio>oa  xneso 

l^aojam  mjm 

U"Si^aev^u^ar  at  ■apssapu^^u^Vw        a  ^^^^^F^^mmw      ^m^mm^m^mm 

Tbo  above  cxbibita  a  groat  inorease  for  the 
mat  5  years,  and  there  ie  reason  to  expect  that 
if  the  trade  suffers  no  extraordinary  intermp. 
than,  it  will  go  on  augmenting  in  quite  as  great  a 
ratio.  8ilka,  which  make  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  imports,  are  well  adapted  to  our  wants,  and 
am  become  wo  common  an  article  of  clothing, 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  do  without  them,  even 
hf  wo  hove  to  aaek  them  through  indirect  chaa- 
note.  The  Import  of  Woollen  and  Cotton  maau. 
fceturoc  is  destined  to  be  enlarged  in  proportion 
an  by  the  existing  law  nor  Tariff  becomaa  re  u 


^jjsjjnw  wSyooa   esejss 
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docod,  and  although  Brandy  may  be  lessened  In 
demand  from  local  causes,  yet  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  use  of  Wine  will  much  increase.  It  may 
be  too  worth  considering  whether  the  heakh  and 
morale  of  the  people  are  not  improved  by  the  use 
of  a  wholesome  beverage  such  as  mild  wines 
offer,  rather  than  ardent  spirits,,  and  whether  In 
any  event,  the  Government  would  not  show  wis. 
dom  in  keeping  down  the  duty  on  wines  for  the 
purpoee  of  a  more  extensive  consumption. 

Notwithstanding  the  duty  ia  still  hicb  on  man. 
afactores  of  leather,  it  will  be  eeen  that  the  im- 
portation has  kept  pace  with  those  articles  on 
which  tbo  duty  ia  repealed,— a  proof  that  they  are 
necessary,  and  we  can  obtain  them  from  no  other 
source  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  In  short,  our  whole 
trade  ia  in  a  nourishing  state.  The  importation 
of  silk  and  leather  manufactures  haa  increased 
50  per  cent,  in  five  years,  while  that  of  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures  has  nearly  doubled  with- 
in the  same  period,  and  there  ie  good  reason  to 
expect  a  further  extension  in  the  ratio  of  our  in- 
creasing population.  Of  the  whole  imports,  lesa 
than  10  per  cent,  fas  near  aa  can  be  ascertained,) 
only  ie  re-exported  to  the  Weat  India  and  Mexi. 
can  markata^— which  clearly  shows,  by  so  large 
a  portion  of  consumption,  that  the  goods  are  suit, 
ed  to  our  wants,  and  that  wa  cannot  supply  our- 
selves with  them  elsewhere. 

The  French  themselves  attach  much  value  to 
the  intercourse  with  this  country,  and  view  with 
satisfaction  the  interchange  of  artielee  the  menu, 
racturee  and  products  of  the  soil  of  eaoh  nation, 
and  which  each  derives  benefit  in  exporting  to 
the  other.  But  according  to  data  furnished  by 
the  French  journals,  it  is  apparent  they  overrate 
the  amount  of  the  trade. 

In  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, April  1834,  on  the  question  of  the  indemnity 
bill,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Duehatel, 
states  the  exports  to  the  United  8tates  aa  fol. 
Iowa:— 

ft.  gSaHntsea  attmlWoe*. 

I  It  »a 

SB   (Cholsra)        It 
lot  90 

These  accounts  are  from  January  to  December 
of  each  year.  Besidee  the  disagreement  between 
the  French  statement  and  our  own  for  each  year, 
there  ia  a  general  irregularity  in  the  sums  aa 
compared  with  ours,  which  is  altogether  unac- 
countable. The  whole  ia  greatly  exaggerated, 
poeeibly  for  effect,  the  Minister  being  desirous  to 
impress  on  the  Deputies  the  loss  the  nation  would 
sustain  by  an  interruption  to  the  trade,  which 
might  arise  in  consequence  of  their  refusing  to 
paaa  the  bill.  The  loose  and  inexact  manner  tbo 
exports  are  estimated  in  France,ie  a  cause  why  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  above  statement. 
The  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  exports 
of  dry  goods,  ts  by  weighing  them  and  fixing  a  rate 
of  export  duty  per  kilo. gramme,  which  rate  baa 
been  established  many  years,  without  reference  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  Thus  a  piece  of  silk  which 
cost  4f,  the  ell,  will  pay  the  eame  duty  aa  one 
which  cost  9f.  the  ell,  at  the  eame  time  the  dear, 
er  may  weigh  leaa  than  the  cheaper  piece. 

Our  statements  derived  from  the  Treasury  Re- 
ports are  plain  facta,  which  ahew  that  the  trade  ia 
advantageona,  has  been  on  the  increase  for  seve- 
ral yeara,  and  will  become  still  more  extensive 
if  the  harmony  now  existing  between  the  two 
countries  ho  maintained.  T. 

"We understand,"  eaye  the  Globe  of  vaster, 
day, "  that  information  haa  reached  tbo  War  Da* 
partment,  stating  that  aeveral  rencounters  have 
taken  place  between  some  of  the  citiasns  vf 
Georgia  and  perttea  of  the  Crook  Indiana  who 
crooned  from  Alabama  into  that  State,  and  com- 
mitted many  depredations.  Persona  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  tbo  inhabi. 
tante  seem  much  alarmed  at  the  conduct  and 
threats  of  the  Indiana,  and  have  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  for  a  militia  force  to  pro. 
toot  them— and  the  Governor  haa  requested  tbo 
interposition  of  the  Ptoaaoant  to  relieve  the  efei- 
xene  of  Georgia  from  tbie  etate  of  things." 

Ortmt  aft^-4enninge  Allan,  a  soldier  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  died  lately  in  Fairfield  Die- 


trie*,  8.  C.  at  tbo  ago  of  ana  annaVwi  mmifi 
teem  year*. 


STaAwaEaains— Exrnwsivx  BnsAKrAST.— 
Under  date  of  May  *9, 1783,  wo  find  thin  - 
paragraph  in  one  of  Miss  H.  More's  letters : 
.  "  Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Bishop  of  Chea- 
ter's Sermons  were  out  of  print  ie  eight 
days.  I  hope  the  age  is  not  so  bad  aa  we 
took  it  to  be  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  very 
good,  when  the  strawberries  at  Lady  Stor- 
mont's  breakfast,  last  Saturday  morning, 
cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

This  sum  is  equal  to  about  $785,  which 
will  support  a  whole  family  a  year,  or    t 
buy  land  enough  for  a  farm. 

^ ^ ^WB 

Manual  Labor  and  Mbitta*  Ctjltc. 
vation. — "My  conviction— not  lightly 
taken  up,  but  the  result  of  long  and  ear- 
nest thought— 4s,  that  daily  occupation 
with  manual  labor  to  in  no  way  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  mental  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement ;  that  so  far  from  the 
exercise  of  mechanical  employment  daily, 
for  a  moderate  time,  being  detrimental  to 
the  mental  powers,  it  haa,  00  the  contra- 
ry,  a  decided  tendency  to  strengthen 
them ;  and  that  if  those  wbb  at  present 
serve  the  public  ia  the  capacity  c€  wri. 
ten,  were  to  employ  several  hours  a  day 
in  roochanical  labor,  their  bodily  health 
would  be  improved,  and  their  writings 
would  take  a  character  of  vigor,  «*qrtling 
even  to  themselves.  They  would  find 
the  workshop  a  more  healthy  atmosphere 
than  the  drawing  room.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, save  ignorance,  why  any  thing  like 
degradation  should  attach  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  working  anedtanars.  There 
is  no  reason,  save  ignorance,  why  they 
should  not  have  dwellings  as  good  aa 
their  employers,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of 
comfort.  There  is  no  reason,  save  igaav 
ranee,  why  they  should  not  have  refresh^ 
ing  baths,  after  their  daily  toil,  and  abun. 
dant  change  of  comely  garments  eondu* 
cive  to  health.  These  is  no  reason,  save 

rt>rance,  why  they  should  not  have 
ndance  of  good  and  well-prepared 
food  for  the  body,  and  access  to  books  of 
all  kinds  for  the  proper  culture  of  the 
mind*  There  is  no  reason,  save  igno- 
rance, why  they  should  not  have  access  to 
theatres,  and  operas,  and  lectures  of  alt 
kinds,  and  picture  and  sculpture  galle. 
ries,  and  museums,  far  more  imposing 
than  any  thing  the  world  has  yet  beheld. 
There  is  no  reason,  save  ignorance,  why 
the  great  body  of  the  working  people 
should  not  possess,  in  addition  to  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  eoaafbrtable  ataante- 
nance  of  the  body,  -  all  the  pleasures  of 
mental  refinement,  which  itre  now  only 
within  the  grasp  of  the  very  rich.  There 
is  no  reason,  save  ignorance,  why  the 
ruling  power  of  the  state  should  not  be 
in  their  own  hands,  and  all  else,  save 
only  the  excitements  of  ostentation  and  . 
expensive  sensuality. "— [Tait'a  Maga- 
zine.] 

There  is  much  truth  and  good  sense  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  enough,  in- 
deed, to  secure  comfort,  intelligence,  and 
happiness,  to  thousands,  if  they  will  be- 
lieve, and  wm  it. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


The  venerable  M.  j>0rnay,  member  of  the 
Acads my  of  Sciences  of  Rouen,  died  recently 
at  Earn,  aged  uperardsof  100. 

A  Legend  of  Nnmberalps, 

..  £Aowby  fc* libra 'ted  GfeakAM  fairy,) 
'■         Translated  from  the  German. 

One  day  e«  Nfimhernips  was  sunning  htmsel 
In  lie  corner  of  his  old  garden,  which  was  now 
like  any  other  part  of  the  Harz  mountain,  thero 
came  fretting  gaily  aleng  a  woman  who  attracted 
hie  attention,  flee  had  one  child  in  her  arms,  eke 
carried  one  <qe  bar  back,  ehe  led  one  by  the  hand, 
aneT'a  somewhat  larger  boy  bore  along  a  heavy 
basket,  widen  was  to  be  filled  with  greens  for  the 
cow.  A  mother,  thought  Numbernips,  is  a  good 
creatare  to  be  sure,  she  drags  on  her  four  chil- 
dren! weJteueen  them  without  a  murmur,  even  if 
ehe  has  the  weight  of  th*  basket  betide.  These 
thoughts  made  him  wish  to  have  some  talk  with 
the  good  woman.  She  set  the  children  down  on  the 

Case  end  stripped  some  leaves  from  the  bushes, 
a. little  while  the  baby  began  to  grow  tired  and 
to  cry.  .  The  mother  left  off  her  work,  played 
and  jfreiicked  with  the  children,  took  the  little 
one  up,  jumped  about  and  sang  to  it,  at  last  rock- 
ed it  io  sleep  in  her  arms  and  returned  to  her 
work.  See*  the  flies  hit  the  little  sleeper  and  be 
begasrJtt*  tBQeJo  again;  hut  the  mother  did  not 
grow  .impatient*  she  went  into  the  woodeand  pick. 
ed  strawberries  and  raspberries*  and  put  the 
euudlest  child  to  her  breast.  This  motherly  ma. 
nagemeht  pleased  Numbernips  much,  but  the  lit. 
tie  Offer,  who  had  ridden  on  hie  mother's  back, 
woojh}  not  be  cootenM,  he  eras  a  naughty,  *to» 
lent ,  Jwyr,  threw  away  the  berries  that  his  kind 
mother,  offered  him,  and  then  cried  for  them  to 
eat.  At  last  she  grew  impatient,  and  called  out, 
come  Jfambernipe  and  takeaway  this  screamer. 
Immediately  tNpmbomipo  took. the  figure  of  a 
eoal.man,  stepped  up  to  the  woman  and  saidV- 
Here  I  am,  what  would  you  have  ?  The  woman 
was  Very  much  frightened  at  this  sudden  appear- 
ance, -hot  she  waa  a  brave  hearted  woman,  and 
soon  gathered  eoojmge.  f  called  you  jest  now, 
said  she,  to  efi|l  the  children,  hut  as  they  are  now 
quiet  I  dp  not  need  you,  though  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness.  Do  you  know,  said 
the  eld  fellow,  that  people  do  not  call  me  here 
unp twinned ?  I  held  yob  to  your  word,  give  me 
the  streamer  that  1  may  eat  him,  I  have  not 
met  with  so  nice  a  bit  for,  a  long  time.  As  he 
said  this,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  the 
boy. 

Ae  a  he*,  when  ehe  sees  a  hawk  hovering 
high  hi  $M^  air,  or  the  ,  winked  wolf  creeping 
into  the  yard,  Qrst  ealjs-her  chieks  into  the  se. 
cure,  hen  coop,  then  ruffles  her  feathers,  spreads 
out  Tier  wings  and  begins  with  her  Strang  foe, 
an  unequal  contest,  so  did  the  woman  seise  the 
Mack  ooaLmen  fieroeiyby  the  beard,  doubled  her 
fist,  and  cried  00%  monster,  yon  must  first  tear 
my  mo.herly  heart  from  my  body  before  you  take 
away  my  child.  Numbernips  had  not  expected' 
so  violent  ah  attack ;  he  stepped  back,  having 
never  before  felt  the  strong  gripe  '  of  a  human 
hand.  ,  l$e  smiled  kindly  00  -the  woman  ;  do  not 
disturb]  youiself,  said  he,  4  am  no  flesh  eater,  as 
you  aiippose,  and  will  do  you  and  your  children 
no  harm,  but  let  me  have  the  boy,  I  like  bis 
looks,  I  will  bring  him  up  for'  my  own,  I  will 
etothe  him  in  satin  and  safe,  make  a  brave  knight 
of  hip,  and  he  shall  grow  up  a  brave  knight,wno 
one  of  these  days  wilt  support  his  lather  and 
brothers.  If  you  ask  a  hundred  crowns  for  him 
I  wilt  pay  you  now. 

Ha,  ba,  laughed  the4  woman,  yon  like  the  boy, 
do  yoiti  he  is  one  of  a  theaeene*  that  I  would  not 
sell  for,  aft  the  treasure*  in  the  world. 

You'  fool,  answered  Numbernips,  have  you  not 
besides*  three  children  who  give  you  trouble  and 
pain,  whom  you  eaa  hardly  feed,  and  who  plague 
yen  day  and  night  T 

Woman — Oh  well  I  am  a  mother,  and  must 
follow  my  catling,  children  give  pain,  but  they 
also  gi*e  pUaserei 

Numbernips — Fine  pleasure  to  bear  with  their 
bawling,  to  drag  them  and  feed  them. 

Wmmn^im  troth*  sb,  yen  do  not  knew  a  mo. 
theft  joys,  all  her  labor  and  fatigue  teeweetened 
by  one  friendly  look,  the  pretty  smiles  and  lisp. 
iags  of  the  little  innocent  creatures.  If  I  look 
only  at  the  little  gold  headed  follow  as  he  hangs 


on  me,  the  little  flatterer,  he  ie  not  crying  now 
yeu  see.  Oh,  if  I  had  a  hundred  bands  I  would 
lift  and  carry  any  thing  in  working  for  you,  dear 
little  creatures. 

Numbernips — But  has  your  husband  no  hands 
to  work? 

Woman— Oh,  indeed  he  has,  I  feel  them  some 
times. 

Numbernips— Wh*u  does  your  husband  dare 
to  raise  his  hands,  and  against  such  a  wife  ?  I 
will  break  him  of  ihat  trick,  the  murderer. 

Womjnr— (Uughing)— You  will  have  a  great 
many  necks  to  break,  if  you  break  the  necks  of 
all  the  husbands  who  abuse  their  wives— -they* 
are  a  poor  race,  and  those  who  wed,  take  sor- 
row to  bed— but  it  must  be  borne,  for  why  was  I 
married. 

Numbernips — If  indeed  you  knew  that  the 
men  were  a  had  race,  you  were  much  to  blame 
when  you  married. 

Woman — May  be  so,  but  Stephen  waa  a  brave 
lad,  who  had  a  good  trade,  and  I  was  a  poor  girl 
without  a  dowry.  He  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  gave  me  a  wild  man's  dol. 
lar,  and  the  barganwas  made.  He  afterwards 
took  the  dollar  away  from  me,  but  I  have  the 
wild  man  still. 

Numbernips — Perhaps  you  have  made  him 
wild  by  your  obstinacy. 

Woman— Oh  he  has  driven  that  all  out  of  roe, 
I  assure  you.  He  ie  a  violent  fellow.  If  I  be- 
haved like  an  angel  he  would  be  more  furious  in 
the  house  than  you  good  Numbernips  are  in  the 
mountain,  and  then  he  tells  me  of  my  poverty 
and  that  stops  my  tongue.  If  I  had  brought  with 
me  a  portion,  I  would  stand  my  ground  better 
with  him  I  assure  you. 
Numbernips — What  ia  your  husband's  trade  ? 
Woman — He  is  a  glass  trader.  His  calling 
makes  him  cross,  sometimes.  The  poor  fellow 
bears  his  heavy  loads  from  Bohemia,  year  out  and 
year  in.  If  he  breaks  a  glass  on  the  way  I  and 
the  poor  young  ones  must  suffer,  but  love  blows 
do  no  great  damage. 

Numbernips — But  can  you  love  your  husband 
when  he  abuses  you  so? 

Woman. — Why  not?  Indeed,  is  he  not  my 
children's  father.  That  makes  up  for  all,  and 
they  will  pay  for  all  our  troubles  when  they 
grow  up. 

Numbernips — Poor  comfort,  children  reward  I 
their  parents  with  trouble  and  care  indeed !    The  * 
last  drop  of  comfort  will  be  drained  from  your  cup, 
when  the  Emperor  sends  them  far  away  in  his 
army  to  be  killed  by  the  Turks. 

Woman — Oh  fie  !  that  does  not  trouble  me  : — 
if  they  die,  'tis  for  their  Emperor  and  country, 
in  their  proper  calling.  But  if  they  live,  they 
get  booty  an. I  gladden  their  parents'  hearts. 

Upon  this,  Numbernips  began  again  to  traffic 
for  the  boy ;  but  she  gave  him  no  answer,  crowd- 
ed the  leaves  into  her  basket,  tied  the  little 
screamer  fast  to  her  belt,  and  Numbernips  turn, 
ed  as  if  be  waa  going  to  leave  her,  but  as  her 
load  was  very  heavy,  she  called  him  back  and 
said,  I  have  called  you  once  before,  help  me  up, 
and  if  you  would  do  me  any  farther  kindness, 
give  the  boy  who  pleases  you  so  much  a  Good 
Friday  penny  to  buy  him  a  couple  of  biscuits. — 
To-morrow  the  father  comes  home,  and  will 
bring  us  some  white  bread  from  Bohemia.  I  will 
help  you  op,  said  Numbernipa,  but  if  you  will 
not  give  me  the  boy,  you  shall  have  no  penny.— 
Very  well,  aaid  the  woman,  and  went  her  way. 

The  farther  she  went,  the  heavier  erew  her 
basket,  and  every  ten  steps  sho  had  to  take 
breath.  She  thought  something  wee  oat  of  the 
way,  and  that  perhaps  Numbernips  hod  played 
her  a  trick,  and  hid  a  heavy  stone  among  her 
leaves.  So  she  put  her  basket  down  on  the  next 
fence  and  emptied  it.  But  there  felt  out  leaves 
only  and  no  stone.  Then  ehe  filled  it  half  op, 
and  put  as  many  leaves  in  her  apron  as  it  wo  ud 
hold,  but  soon  it  grew  too  heavy  again,  and  ahe 
was  obliged  to  throw  away  some  more,  which 
made  the  stout  woman  wonder  greatly,  for  she 
had  often  carried  home  ranch  larger  quantities  of 
grass,  and  never  felt  sueh  fatigue.  Nevertheless 
she  set  her  household  in  order  when  ahe  got 
home,  threw  the  leavee  to  the  goat  and  little  kid, 
gave  bet  children  their  supper,  pot  them  to  sleep, 
said  her  evening  prayers,  and  quickly  and  gaily 
sunk  herself  to  slumber. 


The  first  red  of  the  morning,  and  the  waking 
baby,  who  called  for  his  breakfast  with  a  loud 
voice,  disturbed  the  healthy  slumbers  of  the  bu- 
sy wife  and  called  her  to  her  daily  labor.    She 
went  first,  according  to  her  custom,  with  her 
milk  pail  to  the  goat's  stall— What  a  dreadftti 
sight.    The  good  old  goat,  who  nourished  the 
family  with  milk,  lay  there  stiff  and  cold,  her 
feet  stretched  out,  already  dead,   but  the  kid 
was    rolling  its   eyee  in  its    head,  etretehed 
out  its  tongue,  and  shewed  by  many  eigne  that 
it  was  near  dying.    Such  a  misfortune  bad  never 
happened  to  the  good' woman  siuce  she  had  been 
a  housekeeper ;  struck  dumb  with  fear,  she  sunk 
down  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  nether  apron  before 
her  eyee,  that  ahe  need  not  see  the  pain:  of  the' 
dying  kid,  and  sighed  deeply.    Unhappy  woman, 
thought  she,  and  where  will  my  rudo  husband 
begin  when  he  comes  home;  the  blessing   of 
God  in  this  world  ie  gone  from  me.    In  a  mo- 
ment she  drove  this  thought  fr^m  her  mind — If 
the  dear  goat  was  thy  only  blessing  from    God 
what  is  thy  Stephen,  and  what  are  thy  children  ? 
She  was  ashamed  that  she  had  been  so  hasty. — 
Let  all  the  wealth  m  the  world  go,  said  ehe,  I 
have  my  husband  and  my  four  children— The 
fountain  of -milk  for  my  nursling  is  not  dried  up, 
and  there  is  water  in  the  well  for  the  rest — And 
if  Stephen  is  angry  and  treats  me  ill,  it  is  no 
matter,  I  shell  lose  nothing  by  it.    The  harvest 
is  near  at  hand,  I  can  go  and  reap,  and  in  winter 
I  will  spin  till  late  midnight, — so  I  shall  be  able 
to  buy  another  goat,  and  if  I  get  her,  I  shall  have 
the  kid  without  doubt. 

As  she  thought  thus,  she  dried  up  her  tear*, 
gained  her  courage,  and  ae  ehe  raised  her  eyee 
she  saw  lying  at  her  feet  a  leaf  which  shone,  as 
bright  and  yellow  as  gold.    Quickly  she  sprung 
up,  ran  with  it  to  her  neighbor,  the  Jew's  wife, 
snowed  her  what  she  hsd  found,  with  great  joy. 
The  Jewess  owned  it  to  be  pure  gold,  took  the 
usury  and  paid  her  for  it  two  thick  doHare  down 
upon  the  table.    Every  heart's  sorrow  was  now 
forgotten.    Such  a  treasure  in  money  the  poor 
woman  had   never  before  had  in  hand.    She  ran 
to  the  baker  and  bought  bread  and  butter  and  a 
shoulder  o(  mutton,  that  she  might  prepare  sup- 
per for  Stephen  when  he  came  home  at  night 
tired  and  hungry.    How  the  little  ones  jumped 
to  meet   their  mother  when   she    cams  in  and 
brought  them  such  ah  unusual  breakfast.    She 
gave   herself  up  to  the  joy  of  feeding  hungry  ' 
children  ;  and  then  it  was   her  first  care  to  get 
rid  of  the  goat,  which   she  thought    killed  by 
witchcraft,  and  to  hide  this  family  misfortune  as 
long  as  possible  from  her  husband.    But  her  as. 
tomahment  exceeded  every   thing  when  she  by 
chance  looked  into  the  manger  and  saw  a  whole 
heap  of  golden   leaves.    If  she  had  read  the 
Greek  popular  tales  she  would  have  quickly  sup- 
posed that  her  dear  goat   had    died   of  an   in- 
digestion like  that  of  King  Medaa  ;  as  it  was 
she  supposed  something  of  the  sort.    8he  sharp, 
ened  her  knife,  cut  open  the  dead  goat,  and  found 
in  its  stomach  a  lump  of  gold  as  big  as  a  green, 
ing  apple,  and  another  smaller  one  in    the  sto- 
mach of  the  kid. 

Now  she  knew  no  end  to  her  riches,  yet  in 
possessing  it,  she  began  to  feel  a  care  how  she 
should  keep  it.  She  became  uneasy,  fearful, 
felt  ber  heart  beat,  knew  not  whether  she  had 
better  put  her  treasure  in  the  chest,  or  bury  it 
in  the  cellar.  She  began  to  be  afraid  of  thieves 
and  treasure  diggers.  She  was  not  willing  that 
Stephen  should  know  all,  since  she  feared  Jthat 
he  would  be  carried  away  by  avarice,  take  pos- 
eeesion  of  the  gold,  and  leave  her  and  he  Abild- 
ren  to  starve.  She  reflected  long  how  she  should 
manage  the  matter,  but  could  not  come  to  any 
conclusion. 

The  priest  of  the  village  was  the  patron  of  all 
good  wives  who  were  oppressed — whom  he  al. 
ways  supported,  either  out  of  kindners,  or  be. 
cause  he  considered  them  the  weakest  party,  he 
gave  them  all  due  honor,  and  never  suffered  those 
husbands  who  were  strikers  to  misuse  his  spirit, 
ual  daughteis,  but  if  complaints  of  such  treatment 
readied  his  ear  he  laid  a  hard  ponance  upon  the 
unruly  house  tyrant,  and  always  took  the  side  of 
the  wife.  Thus  he  bad  never  spared  the  staff  of 
penance  over  the  grumbling  Stephen,  hoping  by 
means  of  it  to  drive  his  ill  humor  ont  of  the  bouse. 
The  good  woman  hastened  to  this  comforting  soul 
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carer*  repeated  to  him  her  adventure  with  Nnm. 
Unrip*  told  how  he  had  helped  her  to  a  great 
tieeeure,  and  what  ■titty  aha  fait  about  it—  aba 
proved  the  truth  of  her  etory  by  ahowiog  the 
whole  treaaur*  which  aba  had  brought  along  with 
her.  The  Prieet  eroased  himaelf  at  the  wonder* 
rat  oqenrreflce,  rejoiced  heartily  at  the  fbrlane  of 
the  frtor  woman,  and  turned  hie  cap  back  and 
forward,  to  try  to  find  some  good  conned,  at, to 
how  ahe  should  keep  poeeeeeion  of  her  wealth, 
end  aleo  to.  find  meana  to  prevent  the  ill-humored 
Stephen  from  getting  it  into  hie  banda. 

After  he  had  coneidered  the  matter  for  eome 

time,  he  eaid,  lietea  my  daughter,  I  will  give  you 

geed  eoaneel.    Weigh  the  gold  that  I  may  keep 

it  foithfully  for  you.    I  will  then  write  a  letter  in 

the  Italian  language  which  ahall  aay,  that  your 

brother  who  yeara  ago  went  into  foreign  parta 

wae  mYtho  yenitian  aenrfee,  and  then  sailed  to 

India*  where  be  died  and  left  all  hia  wealth  by 

win  to  you,  on  condition  that  the  Prieet  of  the 

pariah  abaft  uke  care  of  it  for  you,  that  it  may  he 

for  your  sole  uae. ,  I  deaire  neither  pay  nor  thanka 

ibeiiyiJUp  only  consider  that  you  owe  the  holy 

Qfcrrch  a  thank  offering  for  the  bleaeing  heaven 

-liMejMtnwed  upon  yoo,  and  dedicate  a  riehmaee 

robe  to  the  veetry.    Thia  advice  fileaaed  the  wo. 

MHA  greatly;  ahe  promised  the  Prieet  the  robe,  he 

weighed  conaeientioualy  in  her  presence  the  gold 

to  chrlast  drachm,  placed  it   in  the  Church  tree- 

aury,  and  the  woman  took  nor  leave  of  him  with 

a  cay  and  light  heart. 

Nembetntpa  waa  no  leea  the  patron  of  the  wo* 

aaejrttanibe  pariah  priest,  but  it  waa  with  thia 

difference— the  latter  honored  thd  female  sex 

particularly  (aa  he  eaid)   became   the    virgin 

Maty  belonged  to  it,  without  having  any  pre. 

dUectiof    for    any  individual    maiden,    which 

might  have  brought  reproach  on  hia  good  name— 

Nomberoipe  on  the  other  hand,  bated  the  whole 

■sjaago  race  on  account  Of  one  girl  whohad  jilted 

him,  though  hia  humor  had  now  taken  a  mild 

tooe,  and  induced  him  to  protect  and  be  gractoua 

to  earn  emgle  little  woman.    Aa  much  aa  the  good 

wife  had  won  hie  heart  by  her  foelinge  and  her 

eootfQct,  ao  much  also  waa  he  displeased  with 

th* rude  Stephen,  and  felt  a  great  longing  to  re. 

ycosji  the  good  woman  upon  him,  to  play  him  a 

trick  that  would  vex  and  worry  him,  and  thereby 

aaeJus'bim  ao  humble  that  the  good  wife  should 

have  her  wish  and  get  tho  upper  hand  in  the 

■pace.    For  tfiie  ptfrpoee  he  saddled  tho  morn- 

mm  wind,  aet  ouejano!  gallopped  over  mountain  and 

valley,  epied  like  an  outrider  all  tho  roada  and 

otoea  peine  of  Bohemia,  and  when  he  aaw  a 

wanderer  with  a  load  he  wae  behind  him  and 

watched  him  aa  narrowly  aa  the  owner  of  a  baa. 

kot  looks  alter  ita  eontente.— In  thia  way  it  wae 

JHiwposisle  for  tho  heavy  laden  Stephen  to  escape. 

At  ih*  hour  of  veapere  came  along  a  atout  man 

with  a  great  pack  on  hie  back.    Under  hie  heavy 

of  dy  atop  the  burden  that  he  carried  waa  heard 

to  eurand.    The  watcher  waa  rejoiced  aa  ho  aaw 

at  a  distance,  tlut  hia  prey  waa  now  secure, 

aosisod  himaelf  to  do  hia  beau    The  panting 

had  nearly  gained  the  top  of  the  moun-  ] 

tain,  the  last  awell  of  it  alone  remained  before 

■job,  and  then  his  way  home  would  be  all  down 

hall.    80  he  strove  to  gain  the  summit,  but  the 

ejapejjrtafa  waa  steep  and  hia  load  heavy.    He  waa 

fbreod  moro  than  once  to  reat,  and  put  hia  knotty 

etasT  oJMer  the  baaket  to  take  off  ita  heavy  weight 

wbtte  he  wiped  off  the  eweat  that  stood  in  great 

drope  on  hia  forehead.      After  stretching  hie 

atreogth  to  the  utmost,  he  reached  the  top,  and  a 

tew  ertrmight  path  led  down  the  other  aide.    In 

the)  aeiddle  of  the  path  lay  a  pine  tree,  which  had 

boon  cut'down,  hut  the  atump  waa  left  standing 

at  ettvaight  aa  a  candle,  and  aa  amooth  aa  tho  top 

of  av  tawle,  and  all  around  it  waa  the  green  great. 

TWO  atyht  waa  ao  inviting  to  the  traveller  and  ao 

eearvomont  for  a  reating  place,  that  ho  immedi. 

atoly/  sjaaoeilad  his  loaded  baaket  on  the  atump, 

and  ejffotehed  htmeelf  opposite  to  it  on  the  soft 

gnaw?    Here  he  thought  over  how  much  clear 

•Bin  hia  wares  would  bring  htm  this  time,  and 

{samel  ojfter  a  cloee  calculation,  that  if  he  did  not 

%  sasjajsl  a  angle  penny  in  tho  house,  but  depended 

«a  ftU  skilful  hands  of  hia  wife  for  food  and 

ilethiaM,s^ohoold  make  enougk  to  bay  him  an 

sea  h#  eke -iohmeidherg  Market,  and  to  load  him. 

TW  Ussught  of  how  aaily  in  future  be  should 
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to  him  at  the  time  when  hia  shoulders  were 
smarting  under  the  pain  of  the  load,  and  waa  ao 
agreeable  to  him  that  he  continued  the  train  of  it 
If  I  once  get  an  ass  said  be,  a  horse  will  soon 
follow,  and  when  I  get  a  horse  In  the  stall,  I  shall 
soon  get  a  patch  of  ground  to  raise  hia  hay  upon 
—from  one  field  I  ahall  come  to  have  two,  from 
two,  tour,  in  time  a  whole  acre,  and  at  last  a  farm, 
and  then  ahall  Eley  have  a  new  gown*  Ho  had 
got  thus  far  with  hia'  project,  when  Numbernipa 
teiaed  a  whirl.wind  around  him  and  overthrew  at 
once  hia  basket  of  glaea,  so  that  the  broken 
waree  fell  into  a  thousand  pelcea.  This  waa  a 
thunderbolt  to  Stephen's  heart :  at  the  same 
time  ho  thought  bo  hoard. at  a  dieianee  a  loud 
laugh;  perhaps  he  waa  deoeived,  and  that  it 
waa  only  the  echo  giving  back  tho  sound  of  the 
breaking  glaea.  He  thought  it  waa  malicious  tri. 
Uruph,  and  aa  the  whirl- wind  aeemod  to  him  an. 
pernatural,  he  easily  divided  the  author  of  his 
misfortunes.  Oh,  complained  he,  oh  Number, 
nine,  what  have  I  done  to  you  that  you  take 
away  from  mo  my  morsel  of  broad,  my  bitter 
sweat  and  blood  —alas  I  am  a  man  dead  while  I 
am  yet  alive.  Ho  then  got  up  in  a  kind  of  rage, 
and  uttered  all  aorta  of  raproachea  to  tho  moun- 
tain spirit— villain,  said  he,  come '  and  murder 
me,  since  thou  hast  taken  away  from  me,  all 
thai  I  have  in  the  world.  Indeed  hia  life  waa  of 
no  more  value  to  him  in  that  moment  than  a  bro- 
ken glaaa.  Numbernipa  however  kept  out  of  hia 
eight  and  hearing.  Poor  Stephen  resolved,  if  he 
would  not  carry  hia  basket  home  empty,  that  he 
must  gather  up  the  fragmente  of  glaae,  that  he 
might  exchange  them  at  the  glass-house,  for  at 
least  *  pair  of  glaaa  dishes  for  the  beginning  of 
a  new  trade.  Melancholy  as  the  merchant 
whose  ship  and  ita  lading,  ita  men  and  mice  have 
all  been  swallowed  up  in  the  devouring  ocean, 
he  doaoonded  tho  mountain  bearing  with  him 
many  hard  thoughts  and  occupied  with  many 
speculations  aa  to  how  ha  should  make  up  hia 
loaa  and  continue  :hie  boeineaa.  He  at  last  re* 
collected  the  gdat  which  hia  wife  bad  in  the 
stall,  yet  ahe  loved  it  like  her  children,  and 
willingly  he  know  ahe,  would  never  part  with  it. 
He  resolved,  however,  upon  this  trick  to  pre. 
vent  hia  loee  being  known  at  home.  He  deter, 
mined  not  to  go  back  to  hia  house  in  the  day. 
time,  but  at  midnight  to  ateal  in,  drive  away  the 
goat  to  the  Schmeidberg  market*  and  spend  the 
money  for  which  he  sold  it  in  purchasing  new 
warea—but  on  hie  return  he  would  reproach  and 
upbraid  hia  wife  for  having  through  carelessness 
suffered  the  goat  to  bo  amen  in  Me  abeettce. — 
With  thia  well  arranged  plot,  he  threw  the  bro- 
ken fragmenta  in  a  heap  near  the  village  in  a 
hedge,  and  awaked  with  great  anxiety  for  the 
u«*ur  of  midnight  in  which  he  might  rob  himaelf. 
When  twelve  struck,  he  took  his  thievish  path, 
climbed  over  the  low  gate,  opened  the  toner  door 
and  wont  in  with  a1  bearing  heart  to  the  goafs 
stall;  he  wee  fearful  lest  hia  wife  ehould  find 
him  engaged  in  suck  wicked  doings.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  the  stall  waa  open,  which  sur- 
prised him,  though  it  gave  him  pleasure,  for  ho 
found  in  the -neglect  e>  sort  of  justification  of  hia 
designs.  But  he  found  the  stall  all  empty  and 
bare ;  there  waa  nothing  there  with  life  and 
breath,  neither  goat  nor  kid.  In  tho  first  terror 
be  thought  eome  tsbre  adroit  thief  had  been  be- 
fore him,  for  misfortunes  seldom  come  single. — 
la  oototsamaaent  he  sunk  down  upon  the  straw 
and  a  heavy  aadnose  came  aver  him  that  thia  laet 
attempt  to  renew  hia  traffic  had  failed  him. 

After  tho  buey  filay  had  come  back  from  the 
prieet,  aha  had  employed  hereeif  very  carefully  J 
in  making  preparations  ro  receive  her  husbUhd^ 
with  a  good  feast,  to  which,  ahe  had,  invited  her 
friend  the  prieet.  He  wae  to  take  along  With  him 
a  OTttgor' spiced  wine,und  at  the  cheerful  feaettoan- 
oeunce  to  Stephen  the  news  of  iiie  wife's  legacy, 
and  upon  what  condition*  she  wse  to  share  it*  To- 
wards evening  ahe  looked  anxiously  out  at  the 
window,  to  »«e  whether  Stephen  wae  coming, 
went  out  of  the  door  in  her  impatience,  looked 
up  tho  street  with  her  black  eyee,  and  wonder- 
ed what  kepi  him  ao  lata ;  and  when  night  came, 
bar  care  and  aaxiely  followed  her  into  her  bed- 
room; and  ahe  thought  not  of  bar  euptter,  and  no  I 
stoep  visited  bar  eyes,  until  morning,  when  alia11 
fell  into  a  restless  alumber.  Poor  Stephen  waa 
not  loaa  tired  and  ttoabUd  m  tho  atall.    Ho  had 


ao  little  strength  and  spirit  left,  that  he  dared  not 
knock  at  the  door.  Ac  foot  he  aroused  himaelf, 
knocked,  and  said  in  a  aad  tone— Dear  wife,, 
sjwako  and  open  the  door  to  your  husband.  As 
soon  aa  filay  heard  bis  voice,  she  sprung  Kfttf  a 
dart  .from  her  couch,  opened  the  door,  and  %i*V 
braced  her  husband  with  toy,  but  he  returned  her 
hearty  embracea  in  a  cold  and  hasty  manner,'  aac 
down  his  basket,  and  threw  himself  sullenly  on**^ 
bench.  When  the  gay  wife  saw  hia  sad  counte- 
nance, it  went  to  her  heart.  What  troubles  you, 
husband,  eaid  ahe,  surprised :  what  ia  the  matter? 
He  anawered  only  by  eigne  and  groane.  8bav 
continued  to  queetion  him  about  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  and  hie  heart  waa  so  full  be  could  not 
long  conceal  hia  misfortune  from  hia  trusty  wife.. 
Whan  ahe  found  that  Nombernips  had  heeapiafv  . 
iag  him  a  trick,  ahe  understood  the  good  inten^, 
tiona  of  tho  Spirit,  and  could  hardly  rcpreee  her 
laughter,  which  would  have  displeased  poor  Stev 
phea.  He  did  not  take  notice  of  her  seeming 
gaiety,  but  naked  anxiously  about  the  Goat.  This 
amused  the  good  woman  still  more,  for  she  aaw 
ha  had  been  spying  about  the  house.  Why  ore 
yoo  concerned  about  my  Croat,  said  ahe:  you  have 
not  yet  aaked  about  the  children  ?  The  goat  ia 
carried  off  to  pasture,  perhaps— leave  off  vexing 
youroelf  about  the  malice  of  Numbernipo ;  who 
knows  but  he  will  still  make  up  your  loaa  to  yon 
i$  eome  other  and  better  way  ?  You  may  waijt  * 
long  enough  for  that,  eaid  the  desperate  man.— 
Oh !  eaid  the  wife,  good  often  cornea  unlooked 
for— take  courage,  Stephen,  to  be  euro,  jouhave 
no  glass,  and  I  have  no  goat,  but  we  have  four 
atout  children,  and  four  atout  arms  to  feed  thorn 
and  ourselves :  these  are  all  our  wealth.  God 
have  mercy,  cried  the  sorrowful  man,  if  the  goats  * 
are  gone ;  then  throw  the  four  babies  into  the 
water,  I  can  never  feed  them.  Well  then,  I  can, 
eaid  Eley. 

At  this  moment  tho  good  priest  came  in ;  he 
had  heard  the  conversation  while  he  stood  at 
the  door.  •  80  he  took  up  the  word,  and  preach, 
ed  Stephen  a  sermon  on  the  tost  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  after  be  had 
with  sufficient  sharpness  explained  to  him  the  law, 
he  announced  to  him  the  good  news  of  hie  wife's 
legacy,  took  out  the  Italian  letter  and  interpreted 
tho  contents  of  it,  that  the  present  prieat  of 
the  pariah  waa  to  be  the  executor  of  tho  will, 
and  that  ho  had  already  received  tho  money  into 
hie  eafe  banda. 

Stephen  stood  etupified  at  the  news,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  bow,  aa  the  prieet  from  time  to 
time  mentioned  the  mighty  Republic  of  Veniee, 
ahd  took  off  hia  cap  aa  he  did  ao  j  at  last  he  em- 
braced moat  tenderly  hia  wife,  and  from  that 
time  Stephen  was  the  most  pleasant  husband, 
the  kindest  father,  and  most  careful  provider,' 
for  idleness  bad  never  been  his  fonlt. 

The  honest  prieet  from  time  to  time  changed  % 
the  gold  into  money,  and  bought  with  it  a  good  - 
form  on  which  Stephen  and  Eley  lived  the  rest  of 
their  life.  The  remainder  of  tho  money  he  put 
to  interest,  and  guarded  the  capital  of  hia  pa. 
riehioner  at  carefully  aa  the  treasures  of  the 
church,  never  taking  any  reward  for  hisoervicee 
but  the  Mass  Robes  which  Elsy  took  care  to 
make  so  splendid,  that  an  Archbiehop  would  not 
have  boon  ashamed  of  them. 

This  tender  and  faithful  mother  lived  to  a  groat 
old  age  in  bappinese  with  her  children,  and  Num- 
bernipa' favorite  grew  to  be  a  brave  man,  s jrved 
for  alone;  time  in  the  Emperor's  army  under  Wei. 
leetein  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  became  in 
time  a  very  celebrated  officer. 


.(r 


NOriOB  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

tjS-  SIMON   F AIRMAN,  ol  the  village  of  Unsiof- 


burgh,  in  tb« 
York,  hu 


county  of  lloosfelaer,  »nd~  i'steofNew- 
invented  and  put  In  operation  a  Machine  Tor 
making  Wrought  Wall*  with  square  points.  Thi*  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6U  naile,  and  about  forty  led  naila 
Hi  a  min'ttr,  and  in  the  «ame  proportioa  larger  sixes, 
even i"  spike*  farehJoe.  The naili* henimered  and  comes 
trotii  die  machine  completely  heatfd  to  redness,  that  ita 
ttttnatitv  tor  beiufl  deaf-bee  isewd  a*t4  sure  One  hOrea 
power  is  suaw.tcaiKft4itv«  one  machete,  a«d  ma?  easily 
be  applied  where*  such  power  lor  «H1e*»g  maehmery  iela 
operatic*.  SeJM  Kakettan  will  maJto,  fend  and  Marram 
machines  aa  aapsa^eaoypsfeaoartrao  may  apply  ear  ihsas 
aseosa  aa  they  maf  bo>«tader  es»l*»  taaoaoai  issaimsji  ■ 
terme.  leestWdesiSf*  to  sea  ana  emt|oMmtasjts*rt»*ajht 
foMheeeeef  eaid  machines  throughout  thsrUcJead  StasW 
Any  person  desiring  farther  Information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  sir.  John  Hose* 


AMEftlC3,A*  RAILROAD  JOURNAL 


o  •  «     ;«  \\  Hrl  RSOU  ASK»  MAGAZINE,  Noe.  1  am>  2  or  Vol 

Railroad  am*  Canal  Map.— rnce,  m  ^  ge^  me*  *,  roju Jawjaut  and  FauauABY,  1885*-: 


DVUIMl  \ff  NMVUCV    tvuhhw  mmmwmw    ww  saw  ..... »■— H 

plete  setts,  at  the  omee.No.  35  Wall  tenet,  of 

D.  K>  ssUfwK. 


ILROAD  AMD  CANAL  MAP.— rnce,    m  \\  ge^   ^g  i,  ro|u JAKUAar  and  FanBuamY,  1885.— 

.,UWm  \\  The  two  xlret  »wn«5w  of  volume  5  are  now  published  and 
aocKBUboOk  or  morocco  cover,  With  TU  pa-  \\(ottli^  eU  35  Well  street,  and  at  the  principal  bookstores. 
t*"^*  .         .     .         s>«     «„*  „^  \\  Them  niambeti  contain  a  great  number  and  vartetyofar 

ems  of  k»Ucr-DreM  description,  !*— put  up  \\  ttetaB  ^^  unfai  ^d  entertaining ;  and  are  printed  in  a 
ape  vi  rn«t  p»^»-  r  \i         » ^j^-eiber  euperior  to  any  ofthe  preeedtng  uumbers 

in  marble  paper  cover,  with  the  letter  press,  A  Sf  u»  wolli,  and  no  effort*  wlfi  be  soared  to  render  the 
u  miirujc  rr  ^  |\  woikeqiiaitoanyoUieroftlielrtndiwoliabed. 

no  as  to  be  sent  by  mail,  $1.50.    The  sheet   I     Bound  or  stftched  volumes  may  be  badrtngle,  or  la  com- 
eoaa  Hiuo  w—     j  »  ^  ^^  -iitt-   Mf  thm  g^Hg*  Sa.  35  wall  street,  of 

■lone,'  to  be  put  in  the  3d  volume  of  the 


Journal,  $1. 


LAFAYETTE. 


on  the  Life  and 
•  on  abeeutJful 


The  Eulogy  b 
Services  of  thle 

oaser  and  type;  wttn  a  epinien  w««w  fwwn"»'— 
JtmCsst.    Is  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
fSST     "JH,l^",w"    D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  st     . 

msr  The  eueserlber  w.n  shortly  commence  a  Saturday 
1 1 —lag  powayaper    oontilnlng  aU  tbe  newe  of  tbe  week, 
Breton  ami'""***''  worthy  of  recording,  entitled 
KNWMT*  WEEKLY   DISPATCH. 

it  will  contain  mocb  curious  matter  with  Illustrative  en- 
l^w^^wood;  tbe  price  wlUbe  three  cents  per  week, 
Stable***  subMsrlber*  win  be  called  «iKm  monthly  for 
the  amount  of  their  subscriptions ;  to  those  who  wiU  pay 
to  advance  for  13  months  will  be  given  a  handsome  copper- 
Sate  engraving  of  tome  dhaingulehed  character.    An  ex- 

52m  pn^c  win  -»«'^lg»SLNIOHTi 

Editor  of  the  past  4  vote,  of  the 

Me©baI^clcs•  Blagaaine. 


THE  CtVIL  ENGINEER  R  MACHINIST— 
_  'RAUTICAL  Treatises  of  Civil  Eogtoeering,  Eng 
S  Bailing,  Machinery.  Mill  Work,  Engine  Work,  Iron 


Sngln- 


P; 

VZZSSL 'Jfc.  ITlhmSoedfof ibe  uWorEngineers,  Iron 
EZry.MihiiBMi'  and  Operative  Meebantes.  By 
Sia^JolmlBluoTWa  Mecioneld  suphenson,  Civil 
■Sneers,  Architects,  Re.  Re  Consisting  of  oiamples 
-Siilbioogbta^^reiWtail  of  fuedainental  prinei- 
ZToMuilsation.  and  progress  of  execution;  and  being  in 
StiVy^^oW  SrJSwork.  ef  Brittoh  andl Toieign 
SSaeerlaff  complete  and  at  length.  Exemplifying  the 
RS^WlkttkMi  ofthe  Laws  of  Static*,  Dynamics, 
RvAraah^Hydroetatk*,  Pneumatics,  and  General  Me- 
SZSS^eVompaiiied  by  full  reports, .specifications,  esd- 
Ss^aodioarsalTof  progr«s;  and  fflustreted  by  tbe 
Rtwa^Mk^ions,  tabtosT  ««.  In  use  by  the  first  au- 
7Z***mm  The  working  plans  and  general  views  of  these 
CSnani  iS^^relahTCwa  ineriglnal  drawings  of 
mat  practical  accuracy  and  careful  execution,  nndoccu- 
nrhtt  upwards  of  five  hundred  folio  and  Imperial  folio 
USm.  In  Wvhuons,  eontaining  from  ton  to  fburteea 
males  In  a  follow— Price  one  guinea.  .     , 

lOf  tiTfirestwortc.  tbe  three  fi>»t  Dl  visions  are  received 
sod  for  sSe  by  WM.  A.  OOLMAN,  No.  199  Broadway, 
aamnt  lathe  United  States  lor  the  PuNleher-wlio  soHetta 
ssmseriotions  and  the  particular  attention  of  Engineers, 
Iron  Masters,  Manufacturers  and  Operative  Mechanics, 
toward  tbeeaieln  the  United  States  of  this  excelkmt  and 

llfeo  «ft 


RAILROAD  CASTIKOS. 
ifAJfY  R  WARD,  Proprietors  ofthe  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
Sheets,  chain  and  knee*,  and  every  other  ^fH^"  of 
e*  tings  required  ***  railroads.       R-ly  loolt 


H»     ■     II  ■ 


■**»■ 


SUPERIOR -^> 

aARDRBT  AMD  AORICPLTURAX  8SKD8* 

The  Subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full 
supply  ol  Garden  ami  Field  fceeda,  growth 
of  181  *  " 


v.  .JS4 ;  among  which  are  all  the  finest  eab 
bates,  cauliflower,  brocoue,  radishes,  pes*, 
^^^  Rc.»  that  are  cultlvsud  in  England,  France, 
mSTMoUand,  together  with  every  aon  that  can  be  raised  to 
Idvaotsge  In  our  own  country,  and  wbkh  ars  trown  ex- 
ImssIv  rar  my  uee  from  etock  furnished  and  raised  by  tbe 
ETsxDCTuVnced  sordensra  tn  into  country ;  in  ebon,  ev. 
37i^chVrmanailng  from  my  etore,  1  warrant  genuine 

^lilt'eWeleee  oate,  potaioe  oats,  44  lb,  weight  to  the 
UasuTl,  perrennial  rye  gsaas,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
Fronch  clover,  orchard  grass,  Herd »•  grass,  white  mul- 
harry,  and  yellow  lor.oat  seed*,  spring  tarea  or  velchee, 
muine  mangel  wutset,  and  ruu  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
Issds  well  worth  the  attention  of  farmers. 

Canary,  Hemp,  Rape  and  other  Wrd  aeeds:  wholesale 
dealer*  supplied  on  accommodating  isrme.  Price  htta  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  furnlabed  on  applieatlon,  aa  also 
catalogue*  ef  whole  collection. 

Tbeflower  eaed  danatment  embraces  the  ahoiceat  varl-  | 
scv  to  be  louod  In  tNa  countn.ln  which  are  Included 
cboire  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  ^choice 
PlokZewatas  and  OMna  Aeters,  eg4emMd  double  baU 
soms/wlth  an  addition  ©r  eeveral  new  varleiies,  accoropa- 
■iST with  a  printed  direction  for  culture  and  managemeut. 

Orders  will  be  punctually  ausnded  to  and  carelully 
oaeked  and  tbrwarded  as  Jlrected,  but  as  the  colkctlon  of 
distant  debts  are  often  troublesome  and  sometime*  Imprat- 
tibie  It  la  dealred  that  tatlafactory  reference  be  metis  to 
aerson*  In  Albany,  when  the  order  I*  not  accompanied 
w^tbemonor  ^        W.  THORBUBN. 

347  M,  Market  at.  (opposite  Pott  OHee ) 

♦*♦  Hr.Thorburn  UalsoAnttV and  will  at  ell  times  r  • 
celve  MhecrifAion*,  for theNaw  Voaa  Fauitaa  and  Ame 
rkaa  Oardewer'a  Magasine ;  QuaATsmMr  Jovmial  of  Ag- 
rtenaure,  Mechanka,  and  MamHactates:  Maoauatcs' 
tuLatmi  ami  tegkoerof  In veirtieos  end  Is^rovaafa.  ts ; 

••taalljsjitiiwimli;  jnUuiRil  at  •  ^.,Jf* 


HAGRNTfl  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRV  O.  WOODUULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county.  New  Yorkj  to  agent  for  the  following  PuWlcaUous: 
The  New  York  American  Dally,  at  810.00  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  $5.00— Semi- Weekly,  at  84.00  In  advance. 
The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  83.00  per 

annum 
The  Mecbeanice'  Magasine, two  volume*  a>  ear,  at  83JM) 

per  annum. 

^The  CsuarterJy  Journal  of  Af  rteoJtore  ami  Mechanics, 
at  95.00  per  annum,  or  81.85  per  number. 
TIH5  Famllyliagazlne,416  pages  a  year,  at  $1.50  in  ad> 

vsnee 

Tbe'Moothly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Kimwledge,of  30  pages  a  month,  at  81.00  in  advanee, 
now  in  the  Sto  volume,  bound  volumes  R1.85 

The  Ladtos'  Companion,  of  54  page*  *  month,  at  83.0n 
per  annum,  in  advance. 
^The  Rochester  Gem,  at  81*30  In  advance. 

All  Communtoatloos  eddreesed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Blooroeounty,  wfU  be  promptly  attendtd  to.  SS^er 
10,  1834.  nOvfi  Ctf. 

C|-  TOV/RIEHD  da  DCRFEEfOl  Palmyra, 
Manufacturer*  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
establishment  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Dutfee%  May 
R  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rop«  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out a  pi  ice)  lor  inclined  planes  of  Railroad*  at  the  shortest 
notice,  end  deliver  them  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  United  ttstea.  Aa  to  the  quality  ol  Rone,  the  publie 
arerelerredtoJ.B.  Jervia,Eng.  M.  A  H.R.  R.Co.  Alba- 
ny \  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dele, 
ware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carbondale,  Lucerne 
county,Penn*ylvaoia.  «.-.,.. 
HuJ*on,  Columbia  county,  New. York,  f 
January  90.  ISM. \ i 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP*  BOAT,  ABJD 
RAILROAD  SPIKXJk 

SK  Railroad  Spike*  of  evtry  deecriptlon   reqhved, 
e  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory, 
•ptkee  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  reeonimondedto 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  tbe  kind  now  in  uee. 
8W?  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  atse  under  the  head, 
eo  as  not  to  admit  water.  »«--,-  «^« 

Ordere  may  be  addwaaed  to  Meeers.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING R  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. eenult-ly 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

KT  The  Proprietor*  j>f  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
aatoor  lease,  their  well  known esUbltohment,  Mhiatsd  one 
mile  from  Boston.   The  imnrovementa  consist  of 

No.  1.  BoiUr  JKms*,S0feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Z*t*m*ttve 
sod  other  eteam  Engines. 

No.  9.  Biatkiw&Po  Saen,50feet  by  80,  fitted  with  cranes 

for  heavy  work.  .  -         .. 

No.  3.  £*c*mstte«  J&aes,  54  feet  by  95,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Bnjtnee.  Sever al  of  the  best  Engtee. 
in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  nut  in  thl*  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  etory  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
190  Ret  by  40,  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  40 
boras  power  j Machine  Shop,  filled  with  totlms,  Re.;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  roiling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  wont;  three  Trip 
Hammers;  oae  of  which  is  very  large;  Engine  for  Wowing 
Cupola  Feraece*.  «o ved  by  water-wheel  rone  wyyaune 
rior Tu  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dtooensed 
w*U ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCunoias.  Core  even  .Cranes,  Re.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  mtheFeawdnr  toalarga 
ware-houve,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Frame*,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Reus,  Geeting,  Shafts,  Burves,  Orates,  Re  Re. 
These  were  made  ef  the  mo*t  duraaw  metarule,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  •opposed  to  be  of  great  value.         ... 

No.  6rAbaiWlnf,o5feet  by  30,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  sxmlurnaoss,  for  maklna  CastStsef.   Thle 


S 

8TAPHAM80M* 

Bmlderofa  tuperior  »lyle  of  Fostssjrer  tar*  fot  Rait- ' 

rood, 
No.  984  Etlsabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New -York* 
CT»  RAILROAD   COM P ANTES   would   do    well  te 
examine  tbeee  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  »ey  be  eeen 
on  that  part  ofthe  New-York  and  Hnrlmm  RtJrMt 
now  in  operation.  Jaetf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AKD  BOXKRf 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

rf"  Also.  AXLE0  furnished  ami  fitted  to  wheel* 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Petersen,  N.  J.  All  orderaj ed> 
dressed  to  the  eubeenbers  at  Peterson,  or  00  wall 
street.  New*  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  STRINGS. 

Al*e,  Flange  Tirea  turuedrcemptete.  mt'mmmwm ^m 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUMRORORVEIIOR. 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

05  tons  ot  1    inch  by  T  inch,  1     Flol  Rors  in1engthes> 


300 
40 


do.  14  do. 
do.  l(  do. 
do.  3  do. 
do.  ^  do. 
soon  expected 
"850  do.  of  Edge  Rails  ef 


800 


i 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


14  to  li  feet,  counter  eunk 

.  hohm,  ende  cut  at  an  angle 

oft*  degreee,  with  e»U- 

cfng  plates  and  nail*  to 

,  *uit. 

1b*.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 


for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  ot  00  inches  diasneger 

Railway  Can  and  Locomotives  of  patent  toon. 

The  above  will  be  *old  free  ol  duty,  to  S^tate  Govern., 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawhacs 
taken  Id  oart  oayment.  A.  R  O.  RALSTvn* 

W    *  ^^t  South  Front  etreet,  Philadelnhla. 

Model*  and  sample*  ofall  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs, Pine,  Wedgee. Bj^es, and SplteingPlaweJn jme 
both  in  into  country  and  Grest  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  dtopoeed  to  examine  them.  nTlmeawr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

£3»  Compasses  ol  vsrlou*  sixes  and  of  auperlor  qual- 
ity warranted.  m       „   .  ..  .._. 

Leveling  In*trumeat*,  large  and  small  efece*  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trobgbtpn,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  lastru. 

msnts.  manufactured  and  sold  by  . 

msni.,  aw,     ^  ^  q  ^  BLUNT,  114  Water  street, 

jjlgt  corner  of  Maiden  lone, 

STJRVMYIJIO  AMD  EROINEERIM« 


f;,byp.  *.  Miwae, 


bunding  to"  at  present  used  ae  a  boejdUg  booee,  and 
aceommoaam  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  oY  buildings,  900  met  long  by  38, 
taJnlawcowmnjroo»,eet»rfJate^ 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  etoring  pat 

terna,staMefortwoboreea,Rc.R«.  

The  above  e^bUshmeat  being  en  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantage*  for  seine  kinds  of  beslaes*  than  any 
ether  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  harbors  of-Beeioa,  to  the  wharf  m  front 
ofthe  Factory,  at  95  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  comptoted  jt  this  eatn- 
bhmlmect;  among  ©there,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

Tbe  situation  for  Railroad  work  to  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  tbe  crossing  ef  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yanker,"  now 
runaluf  on  tbe  latter  road,  ami  the  "  Jonathan,*'  purchased 
by  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania,  ware  built  at  three  works. 
With  the  Patterm  and  Machinery  now  In  the  nretttoes,  19 
Loco*sotive*s^as*sanytewdefff,kt*MmagwaHun»tity 

of  «*"  ■^_w*£5<m*1  *****  **  m9Ae  ***  MMM>Bk' 

Wt*^t3?J.  ECKLRY,Treae\e^* Beaten, or  le 
ROBERT  RALSTON, ^r.,  PeMerteiphis. 
,  DecOR  ISM. 


n-The  subscrber  manufacinree  allkindaof  Ihsou* 
meute  in  hie  profession,  warranted  equal,  If  lm  superior, 
in  principles  of  coaiructlon  and  workmanship  to  any  Im- 
ported  or  manufaciured  In  the  United  Sutes;  aeveral  of 
which  are  entirely  use) .  among  which  are  an  Unmoved 
Compass,  wiib  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  eejs 
be  mken  with  or  without  the  uee  of  the  needle,  *kb  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—end  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goalomater 
attached,  particularly  adapt*}  toJRallread  parposea 

WM.  J.  YvlUWO* 
Mathematical  inctiument  Maker, 

No.  8  Dock  et."Thiladelp|im. 

The  following  recommendation*  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Koglaeer.,  8urveyora,and  otesr*  lutoreeted. 

Baltimore,  ISM. 

in  reply  to  thy  inqoirlee  respecting  the  inetrumente  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  uee  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  with  the  following  le- 
formatton-The  whole  number  of  Leveto  now  in  possession 
of 'the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  eeven. 
The  whole  number  ofthe  •«  Improved  Compass"  to  eight, 
Theee  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  to  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levele  and  Compassee  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  rspalre,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instrument*  ofthe#klnd  are  liable. 

1  have  found  that  thy  patteme  for  the  levele  and  eon*- 
Basse*  have  been  preferred  by  my  eedstaats  generally,  to 
anyotber*  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  to  superior 
to  any  other  decripUon  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet  tri- 
ed  in  laying  the  Tail*  on  thl*  Road. 

Thle  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  raver. 
slag  telescope,  In  place  of  the  vane  sight*,  leaves  the 
eatineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  deslrs  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  tbe  Compass,    it  Is  Indeed  the  most  com- 
plete! v  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe. 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  otbere  now  in  u»e  for  toying  of 
rstls-and  In  fact,  when  known,  I think  it  will  beaa.hlghly 
appreciated  for  common  eerveylng. 
Respectfully  thf  friend, 
JAMES  P,  STABLER,  SupUof  Contraction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  lOtt. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  uee  of 
Mr.  Young'*  *'  Patsnt  Improved  Compose,"  1  can  safely 
eay  1  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  inetr ument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  oae,  and  as  such  moat  cheerfully  re 

commend  It  to  Engineers  and  •""eye**,        

E.  H.  GILL,  Clvti  Engineer. 

Germantewn.  February,  iOOR 
For  a  year  past  I  have  u»ed  Instrument*  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  xuung,of  fhlladelphia,  in  which  he  baa  combined 
the  propertieeof  a  Theodolite  with  the  ^wo"j£;2'*-_ 
I  consider  theee  Instrument*  ^••r^a^^*^*.K 

laying  out  Railroad*,  and  can  -rff^f1^ JJJ2  f£  tl»t 
notice  of  Engineer*  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 

perpoae. 


mlly 


HENRY  R.CAMF8ELL, JBngJ rbjtod 

Osenraai.  apd  Nentoi.  — •■ 
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New  Jersey  hare  resolved,  10  to  3,  "  that  the 
passsge  oi  sny  act  >»y  toe  Legislature,  aulhori. 
sing  sny  Railroad  acroaa  [lie  State  would  bo  inn. 
politic,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  Stale,  and 
deeply  injurious  to  the  inteieit  oi  the  Stale. — 
[Journal  of  Commerce.] 


We  give  to-duy  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Jeesnp'e  Hotel,  on  the  e 
ing  of  Ml  inst.,  in  relation  to  tbe  Genesee 
Canal.  We  consider  this  Canal  as  one  of 
tbe  principal  Teini,  which,  when  completed, 
will  connect  two  great  arteries  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  surveyed,  and  should, 
beyond  all  question,  be  promptly  and  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  Legislature. 

The  friends  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  will  no  doubt  be  highly  gratified  to 
learn,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  on 
the  whole  line,  (we  allude  to  the  projected 
tunnel  of  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length,) 
may  be  partially  obviated.  Recent  explo- 
rations in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  summit,  by 
persona  qualified  to  judge,  hare  satisfied 
them  that  but  a  short  distance  from  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  tunnel,  and  at  about  the 
same  elevation,  the  waters,  csst  and  west 
of  the  dividing  ridge,  may  be  connected  by 
a  tunnel  not  over  a  mile  in  length,  having 
all  the  advantages  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
nosed  feeders  which  tbe  present  summit 
baa.  Should  this,  on  actual  survey  and 
measurement,  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  of 
which  we  are  assured  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  continuous 
water  communication  between  the  Cbesn. 
peaks  and  Ohio  will  be  removed,  and  give 
farther  stimulus  to  the  friends  of  this  nn. 
thmal  improvement  to  persevere  in  the 
grand  undertaking.— [Somerset  Whig. J 


The  Florida  Herald  of  the  17th  alt,  contains 
the  message  of  Governor  Ei'oii  to  the  Legisla- 
lative  Council  of  lhat  To— iiory.  Atopic  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  it,  ia  the  information  it  gives  ■■  to 
the  want  nf  an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast  of 
Florida.  The  only  chant  that  the  numerous 
America  Slrlgslora  of  the  adjacent  wal era  have, 
are  compilations  from  former  French  and  Brit. 
iah  research.  Governor  Eaton  think*  himself 
auiboriied  to  assert  that  statistical  investigations 
will  show  thai  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  export 
trade  of  the  United  Steles  passes  through  the 
Uulph  of  Mexico.  And  yet  ihis  immense  amount 
or  trade  ie  gnidad  on  a  teu'pealuous  and  dang  jr- 
oasl,  by  charts  made  by  foreign  nations,  and 
become  incorrect  from  the  alteration*  produced 
in  the  hart  and  in  the  depth  of  water  hy  enn 
There  are  two  important  points  where  light  hou- 
are  wanted. 


Jars**  Jiei1ros«V— The  Common  Council  of 


Eovrr.— Thi  Ossersefers  TVtMlis*  gives  t 
following  eiirect  from  the  Egyptian  Monittu 
"  Alsxasdrm,  Nov.  15. 
The  Viceroy  set  out  tome  time  ago  on  his 
isi  journey  through  Lower  Egypt,  on  which 
he  devotes  hi*  attention  particularly  to  agricul- 
He  will  (hen  go  to  Cairo, and  afterwards 
[O  Upper  Egypt,  in  order  to  an  I  mat  a  than  alto 
the  labor*  of  agriculture  by  hi*  pr***nce.  At 
tbe  lime  when  the  Egyptians  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  the  Moiea  there  were  at  Alexandria, 
no  more  than  thirty  insane rienead  earpentera. — 
At  that  time  large  ships  could  not  enter  thi* 
port  without  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  send 
to  Europe  for  men  who  were  able  to  second  the 
plana  of  the  Viceroy.  Every  body  knowa  tbe 
■Mesas  of  his  peraeve ring  effort*.  Alexandria 
now  poaseiuea  a  large  arsenal,  a  well  disciplined 
•mmanded  by  officers  whu  have  beeiifdu. 
i  France  mid  England,  and  lastly,  s  navsl 
school.  The  officers  of  the  navy  now  are,  1 
general  of  divuion,  or  admiral,  1  brigadier  gen- 
eral, or  vice-admiral,  1  colonel,  or  vice-admiral 
15  lieutenant  colonels,  15  adjutant  majors,  15 
adjulaats,  35  easterns  ot  the  first  class,  41  ditto 


tenants,  80  cadets  of  ihs  first  el 
second,  and  55  pupils  of  the  ii 
Providence  liaa  given  to  Ali  Pacha  m 
soondsnls;  rheso  youths  are  brought  up  to  tba  use 
of  arms,  and  initiated  in  serious  and  useful  Stu- 
dies. Tha  eldest  of  tham.  Said  Bey,  aged  ale.. 
en  years,  has  slready  embarked  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship,  the  Saint  Jean  d'  Acre,  at  cadet, 
of  tbe  second  class.  H.  Koeuig,  a  Frenchman, 
acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language,  accompa- 
nies him,  to  instruct  him  in  French.  lie  has  also 
a  Persian  master,  and  eminent  masters  sro  ex- 
pected from  Enrope,  to  leach  bin  drawing  and 
lb*  nautical  sciences.  M.  Carrey,  one  ol  iru.ni. 
who  has  already  an  appointment  in  lbs  Polytech- 
nic School,  oama  to  Alexandria  to  instruct  bun 
in  the  principal  of  the  other  European  langugaa. 
Twemy. six  chosen  young  men  have  the  honor  of 
being  admitted  to  he  ihe  I'ompanioQS  of  his  slu. 
dies.  Uniting  theory  witb  practice,  he  will  proba- 
bly be  qualified,  in  8  years,  to  take  tba  command 
of  a  man  of  war.  Two  months  ago  he  embarked 
at  Alexandria  to  commence  his  naval  appran- 
lieeahip,  en  tha  coast  of  Syria,  but  has  now  re. 
turned.  The  disturbances  in  Syria  and  A  rah  is 
are  happily  lerminatad.  Some  late  [roubles  that 
broke  out  in  Lalakia  and  Ihe  environs,  wets  stop, 
ned,  ss |it  were,  injiheir  birth.  The  works  in 
ilaaning  the  course  of  the  Nile  are  continued 
vith  unparalleled  activity.  More  tban  19,000 
workman  are  divided  into  regiments,  and  dis. 
ihuled  in  the  two  branches  of  tba  river,  of 
Damietta  and  Rosaua  ;  their  number  is  daily  in- 
oreaasd ;  s  vast  quantity  of  earth  is  already  re- 
moved,  and  tha  materials  for  the  work*  are  so. 
cumulating.  At  Ihe  desire  of  the  engineer*  em- 
ployed on  tbe  works,  Cereejr  Rey  lately  had  s 
hundred  excavating  machines  made  in  the  arse- 
Dai  of  Alexandria,  which  ware  immediately  sent 
ire  now  at  work.  Thus  a  most  useful  tad 
isal  work    is  carried  on  before  oar  eyes  ia 


adjulaats,  35  easterns 
of  the  second  class,  6 


menu  of  ancient  splendor,  The  prosperity  of 
Egypt  must  be  infinitely  increased  if,  aa  there 
ia  every  reason  to  hope,  tbe  plan  to  regulate  the 
inundaUon  of  ibe  river  should  be  successful. — 
The  Pacha,  who  neglecta  nothing  to  accomplish 
this  work  has  addrsssed  a  most  flattering  letter 
to  Mr.  Brunei,  the  contractor  for  tbe  Themes 
tunnel,  to  induce  him  to  come  at  least  lor  one  oi 


i   order 


cline*  he    is    reqne 


.  Marshal    Marsu 

who  suggested  '.his  atsp  le  ihe  Viceroy,  Next 
in  importance  to  this  great  work  will  be  the 
new  Rsilroad,  which  is  lobe  mads  from  Cairo  le 
Suei.  Tim*  ihsre  will  be  a  convenient  channel 
of  communication  between  Europe  and  India  by 
the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Galloway,  on  whom  Ibe  Pacha 
has  conferred  tha  dignity  of  Bey,  i*  gone  to  Bo. 
rope  to  procure  materials  for  the  Railroad,. 
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s  Osmesis  and  Allegany  Cakai,  M*w- 
we.— Agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  meeting 
of  citizens  of  New- York,  friendly  to  Inter- 
nal Improvement,  was  convened  at  Colonel 
Jessup's  Union  Hall,  corner  of  Greenwich 
and  Courtlandt  streets,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  7,  1835,  Christian  Bergh, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Messrs. 
George  F.  Hopkins  and  Ed win^  Williams 
were  appointed  Secretaries. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
statements  having  been  made  to  the  Meet- 
ing, showing  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
Canal,  the  following  resolutions  were  una- 
nimously adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  Canal 
from  Rochester  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  Olean 
on  the  Allegany  river,  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Genesee  and  Allegany,  is  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  this  State,  and  particu- 
larly to  this  city,  as  it  would  open  a  direct 
communication  with  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hudson. 

2.  Resolved,  That  when  we  consider  that 
the  Genesee  and  Allegany  Canal  would 
form  a  union  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  (the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,)  watering 
thirteen  States  and  Territories  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  we  cannot  but  view  it  as  supe- 
rior in  its  advantages  to  the  present  con- 
nexion of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  great  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  lumber,  for  ships  and  habi- 
tations in  this  commercial  emporium,  forms 
an  additional  reason  for  making  the  pro. 
posed  Canal,  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gene- 
see and  Allegany  abundant  supplies  of  tim- 
ber, and  other  lumber,  of  the  best  quality, 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

4.  Resolved,  That  on  a  deliberate  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  proposed  Canal,  of  about 
ninety  miles  in  length,  is  estimated  to  cost 
only  about  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
vre  are  firtnly  of  opinion  that  no  project  of 
internal  improvement  promises  so  great 
benefits  to  this  city  and  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  expenditures  required. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  Genesee 
and  Allegany  Canal  is  the  only  feasible 
work  of  internal  improvement,  which  will 
insure  to  this  city  an  advantage  over  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  in  the  trade  of  the 
Western  States, — an  object  for  which  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  have 
expended  millions  of  dollars  in  constructing 
railroads  and  canals. 

6.  Resolved,  That  money  expended  in  the 
construction  of  Railroads  and  Canals,  is  so 
expended  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and 
increase  the  means  of  sustenance  and  com- 
fort of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens; 
that  such  improvements,  so  far  from  con- 
suming the  capital  of  the  country,  actually 
augment  it,  inasmuch  as  when  they  are 
completed,  the  money  which  they  cost  is 
still  among  us,  diffused  to  the  uses  of 
those  who  are  best  entitled  to  it, — name- 
ly, those  who,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
have  opened  channels  of  intercourse,  which 
experience  has  taught  us,  add  alike  to  the 
moral  and  physical  advantages  of  the  union ; 
while  the  improvement  perfected,  remains 
a  perpetual  source  of  income,  thus  giving 
us  its  advantages,  by  means  eminently 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  inte- 
rests of  society. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  from  this  City  are  hereby  ear* 
neatly  requested  to  use  their  best  exer- 


tions in  favor  c#the  passage  of  a  law,  at 
the  present  session,  authorizing  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  Canal  from  Ro- 
chester to  Olean. 

A  committee  of  100  was  appointed  to 
take  measures  to  have  this  subject  pro- 
perly presented  to  the  Legislature  now  in 
session. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  LEGISLATURE   OP 
THB  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK- 

The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers,  Inha- 
bitants of  the  City  of  New- York,  respect- 
fully represents : 

That  when  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Ca- 
nals were  completed,  (in  1825,)  the  as- 
sessed value  of  real  estate  in  this  city  was 
only  about  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars ; 
that  the  same  is  now  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  millions  of  dollars ;  that  they 
believe  this  astonishing  increase  is  attribu- 
table in  a  great  measure  to  the  effects  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  is  now,  however,  only 
partially  completed.  Its  original  projectors 
contemplated  a  connexion  of  our  tide  wa- 
ters with  the  Allegany,  the  Susquehannah, 
and  the  Delaware  Rivers.  The  two  latter 
have  been  done  by  means  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  Canals  and  Railroads,  and  at  a 
cost  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  For  the 
former,  not  a  cent  has  been  expended,  al- 
though it  requires  only  about  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  construct  it  from 
Rochester  to  Olean,  forming  thereby  a 
communication  of  more  than  10,000  miles, 
with  navigable  rivers  that  water  thirteen 
states,  opening  to  our  market  incalculable 
quantities  of  the  choicest  timber  and  other 
lumber,  with  the  rich  productions  of  the 
tropical  regions,  and  the  produce  of  those 
great  valleys  that  constitute  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  area  of  the  U.  States. 
The  interest  of  this  city  demands  that  it 
should  be  commenced  'at  once ;  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  relieve  us  from  the 
paralysing  scarcity  of  timber,  boards,  &c, 
for  our  increasing  ships  and  houses,  which 
the  demands  of  commerce  and  habitations 
for  our  growing  population  require. 

Why  this  apparent  neglect  7  Its  impor- 
tance has  been  known  and  long  since  press- 
ed upon  the  Legislature  in  four  successive 
messages  by  the  late  Governor  Clinton. 
Why  have  trifling  objects,  in  comparison, 
absorbed  the  attention  and  the  resources  of 
the  State  7  The  inhabitants  on  the  line  of 
this  proposed  Canal  have  never  been  out- 
lawed ;  they  are  our  patriotic  fellow  citizens, 
who  depreciated  their  own  estates  by  con- 
tributinsjto  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal. Iithey  were  not  entitled  to  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  justice,  their  sins  should 
not  be  visited  upon  your  memorialists  in 
this  city. 

The  increased  canal  revenue,  which 
would  follow  the  increased  transportation 
by  means  of  this  great  internal  opening, 
should  not  be  forever  lost  to  the  State  ;  and 
delay  is  everyday  diverting  millions  of  com- 
modities that  would  be  attracted  to  our  state, 
and  pay  tolls  to  our  canals,  and  enrich  and 
extend  our  commercial  metropolis. 

It  is  computed  that  the  immediate  en- 
hancement of  value  of  real  estate  in  this 
city  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
canal  would  be  at  least  Jive  percent.,  which 
would  amount  to  over  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Pennsylvania,  under  all  her  disadvantages 
of  almost  impassable  mountains,  has  alrea- 
dy opened  a  communication,  broken  by  al- 
ternate canals  and  railways,  and  at  an  im- 
mense cost,  has  reached  the  Ohio  river,  and 
will  fasten  on  to  the  trade  of  the  West,  and 
bring  it  to  her  own  metropolis,  if  supine- 
ness  and  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  this 
State  continue  to  predominate* 


Your  memorialists*  therefore,  most 
spectfully,  but  most  earnestly  pray,  that  a 
law  may  be  passed  the  presets)  session  which 
shall  require  the  completion  of  the  Genesee 
and  Allegany  Canal,  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

[From  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Mechanic^  Mag* 
axine  and  Regiater  of  Inventions  and  Improvements] 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to 
George  Carter,  of  Mottingham,  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  Gentleman,  for  cer- 
tain Improvements  in  Paddle-Wheels. 
—Sealed  June  1,  1838. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  dec.  dec. — Now  know  ye,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
said  George  Carter,  do '  hereby  declare 
the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  fully  described  and  ascer- 
tained in  and  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion thereof,  reference  being  had  to  the 
drawing  hereunto  annexed,  and  to  the 
figures  and  letters  marked  thereon  (that 
is  to  say) : 

My  invention  consists  of  certain  valves 
added  to  the  float-boards  of  paddle- 
wheels,  whereby  the  water  against  which 
such  float-boards  are  acting  is  permitted 
to  flow  through,  so  soon  as  the  float-hoards 
would  no  longer  be  acting  advantageous- 
ly in  propelling  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  water  will  not  be  lifted  by 
the  float-boards  as  they  leave  the  water, 
and  thus  the  surge  caused  by  the  back- 
water will  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided. 
But  in  order  that  my  invention  may  be 
roost  fully  described  and  understood,  I 
will  describe  the  drawing  hereunto  an- 
nexed. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  edge  view  of  part  of  a 
paddle-wheel  constructed  aceordyig  to 
my  invention,  there  being  only  two  sets 
of  flotU-boards  shown ;  but  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  are  similar  to  each 
set  of  float-boards,  the  invention  will  rea- 
dily be  understood  by  a  competent  me- 
chanic. . 

Fig.  2  represents  the  plan  of  one  set 
of  float-boards,  together  with  the  valve 
between  them,  in  the  position  at  which 
they  are  when  under  water,  and  exert- 
ing their  most  effective  force  in  propel- 
ling the  vessel.  In  each  of  the  figures 
the  same  letters  indicate  similar  parts,  a 
being  the  main  shaft  or  axis  driven  by 
the  engine ;  b,  b,  are  float-boards,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  set  at  an  angle  with 
respect  to  each  other,  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two  inner  ends,  which  is  to 
be  closed  by  the  valves,  c,  at  the  time 
the  float-boards  are  exerting  their  force 
against  the  water ;  but  tbe  valve  c,  turns 
on  the  axis  or  spindle,  d,  so  soon  as  the 
further  holding  the  water  would  not  be 
advantageous  in  propelling  the  vessel,  at 
which  time  the  water  flows  freely  be- 
tween the  float-boards,  o,  and  thus  tends 
to  prevent  the  lifting  back-water.  The 
spindle  or  axis,  d,  turns  in  bearings  on 
the  framing  of  the  wheel,  and  at  the 
other  end  there  is  affixed  a  crank,  e,  hav- 
ing a  connecting  rod,  /,  attached  there- 
to,  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  Tbe  connecting 
rod,/,  is  acted  on  by  two  inclined  planes 
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affixed  to  the  aide  of  (he  vessel,  in  such 
manner  that  the  connecting  rod  is  alter- 
nately forced  outwards  and  drawn  in- 
wards for  closing  and  Opening  the  valve, 
6}  These  two  inclined  planes  are  shown 
separately  in  fig.  S. 

Having  how  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  com- 
bining, the  various  parts,  I  will, describe 
the  manner  of  their  action.  I  will  sup- 
pose a  paddle-wheel  constructed,  having 
any  determined  number  of  sets  of  float- 
boards,  fitted  and  arranged  as  above  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  evident,  that  motion 
being  communicated  to  the  same  by  the 
main  shaft,  a,  the  valves,  e,  will  success- 
ively be  closed  by  the  connecting  rods, 
f,  rising  up  the  lower  inclined  plane,  and 
will  be  kept  close  till  it  arrives  to  the  end 
of.  the  plane,  when  it  will  pass  over  the 
upper  inclined  plane,  by  which  means 
the  connecting  rod  will  be  drawn  inwards 
towards  (he  vessels,  which  will  turn  the 
valve,  c,  edgewise,  and  thus  no  longer 
prevent  the  water  passing  between  the 
float-boards.  I  would  observe,  that  al- 
though I  have  here  described  the  valves, 
.  e,  as  turning  on  axes,  yet  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  in  place  thereof  the  same  may 
be  caused  to  slide  up  and  down  ;  nor  do 
I  confine  myself  to  the  precise  arrange- 
ment of*  parts  for  turning  the  valves. 
And  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  am 
aware  that  paddle-wheels  have  been  be- 
fore, made  with  angular  float-boards  ;  I 
do  not,  therefore,  lay  any  claim  thereto, 
but  do  hereby  wish  it  to  be  understood 
(hat  I  confine  my  claim  of  invention  to 
the  placing  of  valves,  e,  to  stop  the  wa- 
ter from  flowing  between  such  angular 
fjooi-boards  during  the  time  they  are  ad- 
vantageously acting  on  the  water  to  pro- 
pet  the  vessel,  and  opening  a  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  water  between  them  so 
soon  as  their  action  would  not  be  longer 
advantageous,  and  thus  tending  to  pre- 


vent (he  lifling  the  water  as  above  de- 
scribed.— In  witness  whereof,  Ac. 
Enrolled  November  30,  1833; 


{From  the  Journal  of  iha  Franklin  intuitu*  lor  Feb.] 

Lirt  of  American  Patents  which  i**ued.in 
July,  1S34,  with  Remark*  and  .Batsau 
pliftcaliont  by  the  Editor* 

1.  For  a  Saw  for  tatting  Stave*  for 
Barrel*,  dpc. ;  Aaron  Bard,  and  Simeon 
Heywood,  Lunenburg,  Worcester  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  July  8. 

2.  For  a  Machine  for  Picking  Curled 
Hair  ;  John  Thompson,  3d,  Marblehead, 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  July  8. 

3.  For  improvements  in  the  Crane  used 
for  raising  and  removing  heavy  bodice ; 

Hezokiah  Bradford,  city  of  New-York, 
July  8. 

This  cmne  is  principally  intended  for 
raising  nnd  removing  the  earth,  or  other 
bodies,  in  excavating  the  ground  for  ca. 
nais  and  railroads,  and  it  is  so  construct- 
ed, that  the  boom  which  sustains  the 
load  can  be  made  to  raise  it  to  a  consi. 
derable  height,  and  deposit  it  upon  a 
bank  in  any  spot  required.  The  boom 
is  rigged  to  a  mast,  and  the  respective 
motions  are  produced  through  the  inter, 
vention  of  tackle.  The  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  much  skill,  and  so 
far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  apparatus  should  not  ope- 
rate in  a  very  advantageous  manner. 
The  whole  description  has  reference  to 
the  drawings  which  accompany  it,  and 
these,  indeed,  seem  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  its  details. 

It  is  stated  that,  "  by  Jnc  use  of  the 
above  machine,  a  horse,  or  other  animal, 
and  one  driver,  will  accomplish  the  re- 
moval and  deposit  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  coals,  or  other  heavy  bodies,  from  one 
spot  to  another,  or  to  and  from  a  wharf, 
barge,  scow,  or  other  vessel ;  or  remove 


>rj  *ndtbpaai|jii  the  same  manner,  fromaa. 
cavations.  of  in  other  tjmjjar  worVVf 
large  quantity  of  earth,  or  other ~lieavy 
materials."  ■>■  ji;a«:. 

"By  the  arrangements  for  altering- the 
rake  of  the  mast,  I  with  facility  cause <ene 
weight  that  is  raised  to  swing  round  woiiaf 
in  the  act  of  raising,  and  to  be  carrieeVro 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  deposited,  go- 
verning the  motion  thereof  so  as  to  make 
it  more  or  less  rapid,  by  merely  changing 

e  rake  of  the  mast,  and  the  position  of 
the  snatch  block,  so  that  it  shall  befur- 
tber  from,  or  nearer  to,  the  mast.  I 
>  the  emptying  of  the  load,  or  the 
dumping,  as  it  is  called  by  the  workmen, 
to  be  effected  by  the  same  power  which 
raised  it,  nnd  at  the  moment  at  which  it 
arrives  at  its  place  of  destination." 

"  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention,  or 
improvement,  the  introduction  of  the' use 
of  a  crane,  or  boom,  for  the  purpose  of' 
raising  and  removing  heavy  bodies  ;  nor 
do  I  claim  as  my  invention,  or  improve- 
ment, any  of  the  several  parte  of  the 
above  machine.  But  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention and  improvement,  the  combina- 
tion in  all  its  substantial  parts,  and'  the 
above  described  new  arrangement  and 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  said  machine- 
to  each  other,  in  snch  a  manner  an  to 
produce  the  above  results,  when  applied 
to  the  purposes  above  specified."- 

4.  For  a  Portable  Fmrnaee ;  John  Lew. 
is,  Derby,  New-Haven  county,  Connecti- 
cut, Jury  8. 
'  6.  For  a  Cotton  Whipping  Machine; 
Samuel  P. -Mason,  Killmgly,  Wmdluun 
county,  Connecticut,  July's. '      ' 

6.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Cert- 
rtniction  of  Ratter*';  or  other,  KetOe* ; 
Wrlham  Porter,  add  Abraham  Sanger, 
Waltham,  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut; 
July  8;'  ■',''- 

7.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Fire- 
place ;  Horace  Saxton,  Erie  county; 
New- York,  July  8. 

8.  For  a  Horizontal  Straw  and  Vege- 
table Cutter;  Paul  Moody,  city  of  Phi  la. 
delphia,  July  8.  •   " 

The  straw,  or  vegetables,  to  be  cut,  are 
placed  in  a  box,  or  hopper,  in  whiob  they 
descend  by  (heir  own  gravity,  so**  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  revolving  blade, 
extending  from  the  centre  to  the  peri- 
phery of  a  horizontal  wheel.  Tbo  •*. 
tentee  says,  "  I  am  aware  that  simply  a 
wheel,  with  one  or  more  knives,  dr  sw> 
ters,  screwed  on  the  arms,  in  a  tnaohtae 
for  cutting  straw,  is  no  new  thingi  Saw 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  above  <Ae-t 
scribed  box-wheel  fh  a  machine-  for1  Cut- 
ting straw,  hay,  otc.  otc,  which;  with  its 
regulating  bottom,  or  gauge,  the  mode 
of  fastening  the  knife  and  slitters  to  ft, 
with  the  application  of  the  latter  'in  the 
machine  to  cut  vegetables  square,  and 
also  the  apparatus  above  described-  for 
forcing  down  and  compressing  hay,'  *tww> 
&c.  die,  is  what  I  claim  as  my  kivBntisn 
nnd  improvement."         * 

Machines  similar  in  principle  have  been 


previously  patented  and  described  by  us ; 
the  claim,  therefore,  should  be  only  tar 
what  are  called  improvements,  the  gene- 
ral  construction  belonging  to  the  original 
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inventor,  and  not  being  usable  without  his 
contfent. 

0.  For  a.  Hammer  Hatchet ;  Joel  Howe, 
Princeton,  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
setts, July  8.. 

If  to  the  hammer  part  of  a  shingling 
hatchet,  you  add  a  claw  projecting  back 
from  the  hammer  face,  in  a  line  with  the 
handle,  you  have  this  machine. 

10.  For  a  Plough  ;  James  Jacobs, 
Maysville,  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  Ju- 
ly 8. 

12.  For  a  Filtering  Apparatus ;  Little- 
ton Ayres,  city  of  Baltimore,  July  8. 

13.  For  a  Self-balancing  Slide  Valve 
for  Steam  Engines;  John  Kirkpatrick, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  10. 

14.  For  an  improvement  on  Bushing 
the  Sheaves  of  Pulleys,  and  on  their  pins ; 
Moses  H.  Marshall,  Gloucester,  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  July  10. 

15.  F*r  a  Traverse  Sleigh ;  Bel  a  Mark- 
ham,  Burlington,  Chittenden  county,  Ver- 
mont, July  10. 

17.  For  an  improvement  in  Railway 
Carriages;  Isaac  Knight,  city  of  Balti- 
more. First  patented  March  18th,  1829 ; 
patent  surrendered,  and  re -issued  upon  an 
amended  specification,  July  10. 

The  same  mode  of  sustaiuing  the  late- 
ral thrust  of  the  axle  which  forms  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Knight,  was  also  claimed  in 
one  of  the  patents  obtained  by  Mr.  Ross 
Winans;  which  of  these  gentlemen  was 
"  the  true  and  original  inventor,"  is  not 
a  question  for  us  to  determine. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  the  em- 

Sloyment  of  Water  Power ;    Ebenezer 
tarford,  Jay,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  July 
10. 

"  The  specific,  new,  and  superior  facili- 
ties comprised  in  the  above  described  im- 
provement, and  which  I  claim  as  my  own 
invention,  are  the  following:  1st.  The 
construction  of  the  tub-wheel ;  its  pecu- 
liar location,  being  immersed  in  a  reser- 
voir or  cistern  of  water,  and  consequently 
not  liable  to  be  encumbered  with  ice  ; 
and  the  manner  of  its  operation,  as  com- 
prising the  wedge  power.  2d.  The  pe- 
culiar manner  of  using  the  water,  so  as 
to  double  its  action  upon  the  terminating 
wheel,  with  its  full  primary  force  in  each 
action.  3d.  The  general  arrangement 
and  combination  of  the  parts,  without 
specially  regarding  their  size  or  propor- 
tions, or  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed." 

Those  persons  who  are  well  acquaint, 
ed  with  hydraulics,  will  see  enough  in  the 
foregoing  claims  to  convince  them  that 
the  inventor  has  "  travelled  out  of  the  re- 
cord." The  idea,  which  is  clearly  ex- 
Sressed,  that  the  same  water,  in  the  same 
ill,  may  be  twice  used,  "  with  the  full 
primary  force  in  each  action,"  is  so  ma- 
nifestly fallacious,  as  not  to  require  to  be 
disproved ;  if  iucan  be  twice  used  "  with 
the  full  primary  force,"  it  may  be  so  used 
a  hundred  times,  and  a  fall  of  four  feet 
would  be  as  available  as  one  of  four  hun- 
dred. 

L  In  the  plan  before  us,  a  wheel,  with 
spiral  openings  near  its  periphery,  through 
which  the  water  is  to  descend,  is  to  be 
placed  horizontally  in  a  trunk,  or  flume ; 


and  after  it  has  descended  through  this, 
it  is  to  be  conducted  to  an  undershot,  or 
flutter,  wheel ;  and  the  shafts  of  the  two 
wheels  are  to  be  connected  by  straps,  or 
gearing. 

19.  For  a  Steam  Bug  Destroyer ;  Jo- 
nathan Howlet,  Greensboro',  Guilford 
county,  North  Carolina,  July  8. 

Woe  to  the  bed-bugs,  should  these 
steam  bug  destroying  machines  become 
as  numerous  as  washing,  thrashing,  and 
churning  machines,  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  some  danger.  This  is  the  second 
from  North  Carolina,  a  State  by  no  means 
prolific  in  patented  inventions.  In  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  813,  we  described  one  from  the 
State-  of  New-York,  and,  not  long  since, 
there  was  one  from  the  far  West ;  and, 
what  is  somewhat  curious,  they  are  all 
alike,  and  are  also  all  of  them  similar  to 
such  as  had  been  previously  described  in 
the  English  journals.  As  the  bugs  are 
doomed  to  destruction,  it  might  be  some 
consolation  to  them  in  their  dying  ago- 
nies, to  know  that  their  enemies  will  not 
be  able  to  sustain  the  right  which  they 
claim  to  their  "  infernal  machines,"  un- 
der the  patent  laws,  the  great  seal  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

20.  For  Propelling  Wheels;  William 
Kelly,  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
July  10. 

2 1  •  For  propelling  machinery  by  Horse 
Power;  Eliakim  Brtggs,  Fort  Covington, 
Franklin  county,  New-York,  July  12. 

This  is  the  common,  inclined,  movable 
floor,  upon  which  the  horse  is  to  walk. 
The  cross  slats  are  to  be  connected  to- 
gether  by  staples  and  links  on  their  under 
sides,  which,  by  their  bearing  against 
each  other,  as  the  floor  becomes  straight, 
are  to  sustain  it,  with  the  horse,  or  horses, 
upon  it.  The  doing  this  by  means  of  the 
staples  and  links,  is  the  part  claimed  as 
an  improvement.  There  are  at  least  two 
existing  patents  for  sustaining  such  a 
floor,  without  ways  between  the  drums  at 
the  ends ;  in  both  these  instances,  how. 
ever,  blocks,  or  stops,  attached  to,  and 
rising  to  some  height  above,  the  upper 
sides  of  the  slats,  were  to  be  brought  into 
contact  by  the  straightening  of  the  floor. 
This  latter  method  is  undoubtedly  prefer- 
able to  that  designated  in  the  foregoing 
patent,  but  neither  of  them  can  be  safely 
depended  upon,  with  the  weight  of  a 
horse  upon  the  floor,  as  it  is  subjected  to 
a  leverage  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
cause  them  to  fail. 

22.  For  a  Chain  of  Boats,  for  inland 
navigation ;  Gurdon  F.  Saltonstall,  Dar- 
lington  District,  South  Carolina,  July  12. 

As  the  title  indicates,  these  boats  are 
to  be  so  constructed  that  two,  three,  or 
more,  may  be  linked  together.  Those 
forming  the  two  ends  present  a  sharp  bow 
to  the  water,  whilst  the  joining  ends  ter- 
minate, abruptly,  so  that,  when  brought 
together,  and  linked,  they  form  one  con- 
tinuous boat.  The  specification  points 
out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
boats  thus  constructed,  and  the  patentee 
manifestly  supposes  that  the  idea  of  thus 
connecting  boats  is  altogether  new;  in  this, 
however,  he  is  mistaken,  as  will  presently 
appear.    He,  in  fact,  seems  to  think  that  | 


the  whole  arrangement  proposed  by 
is  original,  as  he  does  not  make  any 
claim,  oi  attempt  to  point  out  in  what 
respect  the  invention  is  to  be  considered 
as  new. 

In  vol.  xii.,  p.  285,  canal  boats  are  de- 
scribed, for  which  a  patent  was  obtained, 
April  6th,  1838.  Six,  or  any  other  num- 
ber of  sections,'  were  to  be  joined  toge- 
ther, the  two  end  sections  being  so  formed 
as  to  cause  them  to  pass  readily  through 
the  water,  the  others  being  square,  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  conveniently  linked  to- 
gether, just  as  in  the  case  before  us.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further  back, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
above  made. 

28.  For  a  Machine  for  Drawing  Boots  ; 
Lewis  Dole,  and  Nathaniel  Packard, 
Bowley,  Essex  county,  Massachusetts, 
July  12. 

24.  For  Locks  for  Doors ;  Simon  Pettes, 
Bellows  Falls,  Windham  county,  Ver- 
mont, July  12. 

25.  For  an  improved  Cider  MSB;  Na- 
than Booth,  Cheshire,  New-Haven  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  July  12. 

This  cider  mill  is  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  the  old-fashioned  coffee  or  bark 
mill,  with  a  conical  nut,  and  a  shell  adapt- 
ed to  it,  both  of  which  are  to  be  made  of 
wood,  the  grooves  or  spirals  upon  them 
being  formed  by  bars  of  iron  fixed  upon 
each,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  de- 
grees. These  bars  are  to  be  an  inch 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick ;  they  are  to 
project  their  whole  thickness  at  the  up- 
per, or  feeding  end,  but  are  to  be  let  into 
the  nut  and  shell,  so  that,  at  their  lower 
ends,  they  shall  not  rise  more  than  a  six* 
teenth  of  an  inch.  The  wood  between 
them,  at  the  upper  ends,  is  to  be  grooved 
out,  so  as  readily  to  admit  the  apples. 

26.  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  of  Plates  for  Gun  Bar* 
rels;  Harvey  Mills,  Springfield,  Hamp- 
den county,  Massachusetts,  July  12. 

The  plates  are  to  be  prepared  for  weld- 
ing, by  rolling,  instead  of  by  forging,  as 
has  been  usually  done.  The  rollers  are 
to  be  somewhat  more  in  circumference 
than  the  length  of  the  barrel  to  be  formed, 
and  are  to  be  geared  together  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

Flat  bars  are  to  be  employed,  of  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  wide 
enough  to  form  the  butt  of  the  plate  by 
rolling  longitudinally;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  taper  required,  both  in  width  and 
thickness,  the  bar  is  first  rolled  edgewise 
through  eccentric  grooves,  wide  enough 
to  receive  it,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
proper  width.  It  is  then  rolled  flatwise 
through  another  groove,  or  grooves,  so 
formed  as  to  give  it  the  required  thickness 
at  the  butt,  the  muzzle,  and  the  interme- 
diate parts.  The  scarfing  is  performed 
in  the  same  way,  in  suitable  grooves,  as 
is  likewise  the  grooving  by  which  it  is  fi- 
nally prepared  for  welding. 

27.  For  a  Pump  Gauge,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  depth  of  the  wafer  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel ;  James  D.  Woodside,  city 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  July 
14. 

29.  For  an  improvement  in  Ratlromd 
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Cars ;  Joseph  S.  Kite,  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, July  14* 

80.  For  a  Platform  Balance  for  weigh. 
big;  Samuel  L.  Hay,  city  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts  July  14. 

81.  For  a  Bedstead  for  Invalid! ;  Wil- 
ham  Loo  Woolf,  city  of  New- York,  July 
15. 

28.  For  a  Cooking  Stove;  Samuel  W. 
Phelps,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  July  16. 

88.  For  a  Rarefying  Oven  Cook  Stove ; 
Samuel  W.  Phelps,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
county,  Ohio,  July  16. 

84.  For  a  machine  for  Cutting  Laths; 
Dana  Hubbard,  Wheeling,  Ohio  county, 
Virginia,  July  18. 

A  plank,  of  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
is  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  slide  backward  and 
forward,  horizontally,  in  grooves  made 
for  that  purpose,  in  a  strong  bench  or 
frame.  The  plank  is  to  receive  its  tra- 
versing motion  of  about  eight  inches, 
from  a  pitman,  or  shackle  bar,  attached 
to  one  end  of  it,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
a  crank  on  a  fly. wheel  shaft.  A  knife, 
the  fall  length  of  a  lath,  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  wide,  is  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
sliding  plank  obliquely,  making  an  angle 
of  about  20  degrees  with  the  edge  there- 
of. The  stuff  to  be  cut  is  first  sawed 
into  boards,  and  then  cross-cut  to  the 
length  of  a  lath ;  these  boards  are  drop* 
pea  edgewise  into  a  groove  falling  so  as 
to  be  cut  by  the  knife,  the  board  bearing 
against  a  cutting  block,  faced  with  steel 
on  its  under  side.  The  laths  pass,  as 
they  are  cut,  through  an  opening  made  in 
the  plank  for  that  purpose. 

86.  For  a  Cheese  Press;  Sylvester 
Kibbe,  Schoharie,  Schoharie  county,  New- 
York,  July  18. 

86.  For  a  Steam  Fireplace ;  John  W. 
.Cochran, Lowell,  Middlesex  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, July  18. 

The  apparatus  here  patented  is  intend- 
ed to  heat  dwelling  houses,  ships,  and 
other  places,  by  means  of  steam  gene- 
rated by  a  fire  in  a  common  open  fire- 
place, or  caboose,  without  interfering 
with  the  use  of  the  fire  for  culinary  or 
other  purposes. 

A  boiler  of  metal  is  to  be  made  in  the 
form  of  the  back  and  jams  of  an  ordinary 
fireplace.  The  back  part  of  this  boiler 
is  to  fit  against  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
and  its  ends  against  the  jambs ;  it  is  not, 
however,  we  apprehend,  to  be  in  contact 
with  them,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
allow  heated  air  and*  flame  to  pass  be- 
tween them.  The  height  of  this  boiler, 
judging  from  the  drawing,  will  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  breast  of  the  fire- 
place, and  its  depth  at  bottom  about  a 
foot,  whence  it  is  to  slope  back  as  it  as- 
cends ;  it  is  to  have  feet  at  the  bottom,  to 
raise  it  from  the  hearth.  There  are  to  be 
two  long  rectangular  cavities  in  the  front, 
something  like  ovens,  into  which  the  flame 
is  designed  to  enter,  to  increase  the  heat- 
ing effect,  the  double  plates  surrounding 
these  cavities.  Water  is  to  be  admitted 
through  a  pipe  at  top,  and  steam  is  to  es- 
cape through  another  pipe,  and  to  be 
thence  conducted  around  a  room,  or 
wherever  it  may  be  wanted. 


87.  For  a  Bush  for  Mill 
Samuel  Merchant,  Ohio  county,  Virginia, 
July  22. 

Metallic  wedges  are  to  be  so  placed  in 
the  common  wood  bush  as  to  form  a  col- 
lar around  the  neck  of  the  spindle,  with 
a  piece  of  gum  elastic,  or  some  similar 
material,  between  the  wood  and  the  me- 
tallic wedge,  so  as  to  give  elasticity  there- 
to, and  thus  to  relieve  it,  in  some  degree, 
from  dead  friction. 

88.  For  an  Improvement  in  Wagons,  or 
other  Wheeled  Carriages;  Reuben  Rich, 
Albion,  Oswego  county,  New- York,  July 
22. 

The  specification  of  this  improvement 
is  somewhat  laconic,  yet  the  writer  tertpi* 
nates  his  description  as  though  the  few 
remarks'  made  had  been  productive  of 
some  fatigue.  The  whole  which  can  be 
called  descriptive  is  in  the  following 
words:  "The  wheels  are  the  same  as 
common  carriages,  except  the  hubs,  and 
the  axles  in  the  hubs.  The  axle  in  the 
hubs  is  a  bar  of  iron  through  the  hub,  with 
the  ends  made  round,  sticking  out  of  the 
hubs  about  two  or  three  inches,  as  the 
case  may  be.  These  axles  are  made 
permanent  in  the  hubs,  and  revolve  round 
with  the  wheels,  and  the  frame  is  ex- 
plained in  the  drawing ;  so  jt  needs  no 
further  explanation  about  it." 

89.  For  a  Retaining  Box  for  Oil  in 
Upright  Journals;  Henry  Barton,  Ro- 
chester, Monroe  county,  N.  T.,  July  22. 

Below  the  box  in  which  the  upper  gud- 
geon of  a  vertical  shaft  revolves,  there 
is  to  be  a  cup  for  containing  oil.  The 
box  is  secured  to  the  framework  by  a 
flanch  on  its  upper  side,  and  descends 
upon  the  gudgeon  so  that  a  cap  fastened 
upon  the  shaft,  just  below  the  box,  may 
have  its  sides  rise  so  as  to  surround  the 
said  box,  without  touching  it.  The  cup 
may  then  be  nearly  filled  with  oil,  which, 
from  the  height  of  the  rim  of  the  cup,  will 
necessarily  flow  in  between  the  gudgeon 
and  the  box.  When  the  shaft  is  to  nave 
a  rapid  motion,  this,  as  the  cup  revolves 
with  it,  would  tend,  by  centrifugal  force, 
to  throw  the  oil  out  of  the  cup  ;  a  recess, 
or  groove,  is,  therefore,  formed  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  cup,  to  retain  the  larger 
portion  of  the  oil,  and  thus  to  counteract 
its  tendency  to  overflow. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  retaining  box  are  stated 
to  be,  "  first,  the  effectual  preservation 
of  all  such  bearings  from  becoming  dry, 
heating,  and  wearing,  and  deranging  their 
relative  positions,  prevent  fire  from  fric- 
tion, which  has  not  unfrequently  been  the 
result  of  rapid  motion .  Secondly,  a  great 
saving  of  oil,  as  the  cup  saves  all  that  is 
applied.  Thirdly,  a  saving  of  time,  for, 
with  the  addition  of  the  retaining  cup, 
once  a  week  will  be  often  enough  to  ap- 
ply oil,  when,  without  it,  from  once  to 
four  times  a  dajf  is  required,  in  most  ca- 
ses. Fourthly,  cleanliness  in  aU  fine  ma- 
chinery, as  nothing  can  flow  down  the 
shaft,  or  spindle,  to  foul  or  otherwise  dis- 
figure or  injure  below." 

40.  For  a  machine  for  Blocking  Horse 
Collars ;  Nathan  Post,  Norfolk,  St.  Law- 
rence  county,  New- York,  July  24. 


41.  For.a  Regulated  Pressure  Engine  ; 
Daniel  Liverraore,  Civil  Engineer,  Blairs- 
ville,  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania,  July 
<£4« 

This  is  a  very  ingeniously  contrived 
hydraulic  engine,  for  applying  the  power 
of  water  to  drive  machinery,  by  a  regu- 
lated pressure.  The  description  of  it  is 
of  great  length,  and  it  was  our  design  to 
have  epitomized  it,  accompanying  our  ac- 
count with  the  necessary  cuts.  The  ar- 
tide  is  not,  however,  yet  prepared,  and  as 
we  anticipate  the  reception  of  an  account 
of  its  actual  operation  from  the  inventor, 
who  is  engaged  in  carrying  it  into  practi- 
cal operation,  we  shall,  for  a  time,  post, 
pone  the  intended  publication. 

42.  For  a  Plough;  Henry  Pcaohey, 
city  of  Philadelphia,  July  25. 

43.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine ;  Gideon 
Hotchkins,  Windsor,  Broome  county, 
New. York,  July  25. 

Although  a  very  labored  description  is 
given  of  this  thrashing  machine,  and 
certain  distinct  claims  are  made,  there 
still  is  not,  in  our  apprehension*  any  thing 
presented  whioh  is  new.  The  machine 
is  of  the  cylinder  and  concave  kind-,  with 
beaters  which  swing  upon  bolts  passing 
through  circular  heads,  in  a  way  that  is 
well  known. 

44.  For  improvements  in  the  Process 
of  Tanning  ;*  Edward  S.  and  Daniel 
Bell,  Smithfield,  Jefferson  county,  Virgt. 
nia,  July  28. 

45.-  For  a  Female  Auger  for  cutting 
Wagon  Spoke  Tenons ;  John  Loo  her,  Co- 
calico  township,  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  28. 

Bitts  for  cuttiug  round  tenons,  or  pins, 
have  been  long  and  well  known,  and  have 
also  been  used  for  tenoning  spokes  for 
wheels.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a 
very  imperfect  description,  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  the  one  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  patent ;  if  there  is,  it  consists 
merely  in  a  change  of  shape,  without  the 
production  of  any  new  effect,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  any  improved  means. 

A  patent  was  obtained  for  an  improve- 
ment in  augers,  or  bits,  of  this  kind,  by 
Mr.  Abel  Conant,  in  June,  1829,  as  may 
be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  176,  vol.  iv. ;  at 
which  time  it  was  not  pretended  that 
there  was  any  thing  new  in  the  thing  it- 
self.  The  plan,  as  there  proposed,  we 
think  decidedly  superior  to  that  now  of- 
fered. 

46.  For  a  Saw  Knife ;  Lorenzo  Gra- 
ham, Paris,  Oneida  county,  New-Tork, 
July  29. 

Take  a  common  knife,  and  cut  teeth  in 
the  back  of  it,  and  you  have  the  patent 
saw  knife ,  which,  we  are  told,  may  bo- 
used for  culinary  purposes,  for  pruning, 
or  for  any  thing  else  which  may  be  found 
suitable. 

47.  For  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  Chilling  Cast  Iron  Wheels  for  Railroad 
Cars;  Phineas  Davis,  Civil  Engineer, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  29. 

48.  For  promoting  the .  Combustion  of 
Anthracite>  in  Locomotive  and  other  Steam 
Engines ;  Phineas  Davis,  Civil  Engineer, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  29. 
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Birch'*    Patent    Anletree  and  Box  for 

rMtuiy  have  been  tbe  attempts  made  to 
Supply  that  ■  important  desideratum  in 
ooaetwokkiog,  namely,  a  permanently 
oiled  axle,  or,  to  apeak  mom  properly,  an 
axie  (hat  once  supplied  with  a  Nufncien. 
«y  of'otl  wi|l remain'' ao— if. not  forever, 
4i  least  fb*  such  a  length  of  time  aa  will 
Obviate  the  numerous  inconveniences 
with  which  the  necessity  of  frequent  oil- 
iftgtjs  amended;  when  travelling,  more 
especially.  Mr.  Birch,  the  eminent  coach 
maker,  naa  recently  invented  and  patent. 
ed  an  axletree  and  box,  which  seems  to 
as  to  go  much  farther  towards  supplying 
toes  desideratam  than  any  other  inven- 
tion of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 
1  !».JFig.  1  of  the  prefixed  engravings,  re- 
enhents  the  arm  and.  shoulder  of  Mr. 
jtirah's  ixietnee.  The  arm,  which  is  a 
UMVfect  cylinder,  has  a  groove  cat  in  it  to 
'ttflew  the  passage  of  oil ;  the  end  is  screw. 
■pdte  j  receive  the  nut,  and  a  hole  is  cut 
■into i it  for.  the  linoh-pin-       i 

Figs.  2  and  8  are  two  loose  cylindrical 
barrels,  made  to  turn  easily  on  the'  axle. 
>  «rw ;  each  is  perforate*  with  holes,  tc 
•41  ow  the  free  passage  of  oil,  and  to  re. 
ceive  any  grit  that  may  hare  got  on  the 
.surface. 

-ii... Fig- 4- is  the  nut,  the  back  of  which,  oi 
dhefnd  that, meets  the  box,  is  made  con. 
vex,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  concave  end  of 
Jthe,  box  and  aguiiist  the  cylindrical  bar. 
jjelp.  i  The  other  end  of  the  nut  is  hexa. 
ugonaVand  cut  through  (be  six  aides,  in 
.esder -that,  the  I  inch,  pin,  fig.  5,  may  bi 
..nu^jn^tapy  of  these  sides,  and  the  play 

of  -the  .wheel  adjusted  to  a  nicety. 
i.?.*P«g'  8  is. the-  cup  pr  reservoir  which 
■  to  screwed  into  the  linch  end  of  tbe  box 
ni:.  Now. let  us;  put  these  parts  together. 
The  cylindrical  barrel*,  (figs.  2  and  3,) 
are  put  on  the  arm,  {fig.  1,)  and,  alter 
'.'(these  are  inserted  in  the  box,  (which  lat- 
Mfttvas  we  shall  see  by  the  section,  has  a 
■  jcbainber  in  the  rear  for  the  oil,)  the  nut, 
,  (fig.4,)  is  screwed  on,  and  the  linch-pin 
put «.  Having  screwed  on  the  cap,  the 
,b*w  WiU  be  complete,  as  inserted  in  the 
■pair*,,  and  as  shawn  by  figJ7. 

Fig.  8  is  a  section  on  a  larger  scale,  1 
,,»how  the  connection  of  the  different 
parts;  a  a  is  tbe  box  which  shows  the 
'  channels  for  the  oil  ;  b  6  the  chamber 

receive  the  oil ;  cc  the  cylindrical  bar- 
"u  rcls  ;  d*  a!  the  nut ;  o  the  axle  arm,  show. 
.  ing  the  channel/;  and  g  the  cap. 
„',  ;  Mr-  Birch  had  fitted  up  n  gig  with  one 
;;,'tf  these   axletrees,  one   wheel   of  which 
being  once   oiled,  was  never  again  dis- 
turbed until  wom  out.     The  other,  wheel 
had   the  cap  taken   from   it,  and  ran   six- 
!: hundred   miles;  the   arm,  &c.  was  then 
well  cleaned  and  polished,  and  pat  to. 

Kther  without  any  nil,  when,  in  this  state, 
9  wheel   ran  sixty  mites  without  stick, 
'rag  nut.  '  ' 

•■'  ■  "Jmrtloha  CotnWy.^who  has  thr-  c+Mrge 
of  the  stable* of  hec  Royilt  Highness  tfie 
Duchess  of  Kent,  was  the  first  person  to 
notice  the  improved  axletree,  and  he  haa 
*      d  it  in  some  of  her  Royal  High. 


ness's  travelling  carriages,  where  the 
improvement  has  been  found  to  answer 
remarkably  well. 

One  of  these  axletrees  was  put  to  the 
cabriolet  of  John  Rams  bottom,  Esq.,  M. 
P.,  which  went  out  on  the  9th  October, 
1831.  One  month  afterwards  it  was  ex. 
antined  and  refitted  up, -and  was  not 
again  touched  until  the  23d  of  May, 
1638,  when  it  was  found  quite  full  of  oil. 
It  Was  again  refitted  with  the  same  oil, 
and  the  cabriolet  continued  in  use  until 
the  12th  of  May,  1834  ;  when  the  axle, 
tree  and  wheel  were  examined,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr.  Top- 
lis.  The  latter  gentleman  has  made  the 
following  report  of  this  examination  I 

*  HssMd  of  National  Mum&etuna,  Ac. 
"Lateener  aqoare,  May  12,  1894. 

"  1  was  thia  day  present  on  the  pretni 
Besot"  Mr.  Birch,  coach  maker,  Great 
Queen  street,  to  see  tbe  state  of  a  pair  of 
his  improved  axletree  boxes,  after  the 
Name  had  been  in  use  above  two  years 
mid  a  half  since  the  last  replenishment 
witbiirl.V'They  were  in  a  cabriolet  be- 
longing to  John  Ramsbuttom,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

"There  appeared  to  have  been  no  par- 
tial wear;  every  part  was  free   and  un- 


injured.    All   the  rubbing  surfaces  were 
well  covered  with   oil,  and  appeared   to 
have  been  at  all   times  sufficiently  lubri- 
cated.    The  oil   had  not  become   gluti- 
i,  nor  could   much   have  escaped,  as 
there  remained  still  a  sufficient  quantity 
keep  the  working   parts  in  good  order 
■  a  considerable  time  to  come.     The 
oil  was  discolored  by  the  iron,  but  bad 
no  verdigris  in  it.     The  wheel  was  re- 
placed without  any  further  supply  of  oil. 
(Signed)  ><  Cbam.es  Tofxis, 

"  Director  of  the  Museum." 


Specification    of   the   Patent  granted  to 

William  North,    of  Stangate,  Lam. 

both,  m  the  County  of  Surrey,  Slater, 

for  an  Improvement  in  Roofing  or  Co. 

voting  House*  and  other  Building*  or 

Place*. — Sealed  January  29,  1838,: 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents,  shall 

come,  dec.     Now  know  ye  that  my  said 

invention  is  described  and  ascertained  in 

manner  following,  (that  is  to  say).;.,   ., 

My  improvement  inj  roofing  or,  Cover- 
ing houses  and  other  buildings, or,.,  places, 
partly  consists  in  laying  and  retaining 
upon  tbe  wooden  or  iron  rafters  of 
roofs,  slates  or  slab*  of  slates,  each  of 
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which,  with  the  exception  of  those  used 
ur  the  lower  tier  of  all,  is  raised  at  its 
lower  end  by  meant  of  a  fillet  of  slate, 
lead,  or  other  metal,  or  of  mastic  composi- 
tion attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slate 
or  stab,  which  fillet,  excepting  when  laid 
on  slates,  or  slabs  of  slates  of  uneven 
surface ,  is  scolloped  on  its  under  side, 
more  or  less,  as  may  be  required,  so  as 
to  admit  air  from  without  to  the  timbers 
of  the  roof,  and  to  let  steam,  heat,  and 
damp,  escape  from  within.  My  said  im- 
provement farther  consists  in  laying  or 
retaining  upon  the  wooden  or  iron  rafters 
•f  such  roofs,  slates  or  slabs  of  slate,  each 
of  whicfh,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  the  upper  tier  of  all,  has  attached 
to  the  top  side  of  the  upper  end  of  each, 
*a  fillet  of  slate,  lead,  or  other  metal,  or  of 
mastic  composition,  smaller  than  the  fillet 
before  described,  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  slate,  or  slab,  to  which  the  smaller 
rfiUet  is  attached,  being  overlapped  by 
the  lower  end  of  the  slate  or  slab  to  which 
the  larger  fillet  is  attached,  the  smaller 
'fillet  excludes  wet  from  without,  while  it 
doee  not  prevent  the  air  from  being  ad- 
mitted  to  the  timbers  of  the  roof  from 
without,  or  steam,  heat,  or  damps,  es- 
caping from  within,  which  completes  the 
.horizontal  joints.  Further,  on  the  under 
side  of  each  slate  or  slab,  a  groove  is 
sunk  at  each  side,  the  outer  edges  of 
which  overlap  the  edges  of  a  slate,  or 
iron  bearer,  which  has  a  corresponding 
groove  sunk  on  each  side,  of  its  upper 
-surface,  forming  a  channel  for  the  dis- 
charge of  wet  that  may  get  into  the  ver- 
tical joint* 

And  in  order  that  this  my  specification 
may  be  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  com. 
potent  persons,  at  the  expiration  of  my 
patent,  to  practise  my  invention  with  the 
same  advantage  which  I  myself  now  pos- 
sess, I  shall  describe  the  whole  process  of 
-roofing,  or  covering  houses,  and  other 
buildings  or  places,  in  the  manner  which 
I  practise. 


W 


Description  of  Drawing. — The  slates 
*  or  slabs  of  slate  are  in  thickness  from 
'  ?-8;  inch    to   1   inch,    according  to  the 

Strength  required,  in  length  from  2  feet 

to  6  feet,  the  breadth  about  two-thirds  the 
"length.     On  the  under  side  of  each  slate 

or  slab,  is  a  groove  at  pach  of  its  sides 
,^  about  3-4  inch  wide  and  1-4  inch  deep, 

fig.  Nq,  \  a*  a* 
„  On  the  under  side  of  the  lower  end  of 


each  slate,  excepting  those  used  in  the 
bottom  tier,  or  eave  course,  is  a  groove 
8-8  inch  and  1-8  inch  deep,  into  which  is 
fastened  a  fillet  of  slate,  lead,  or  other 
metal,  about  3-8  by  5*8  inch,  by  means  of 
a  seam  of  mastic  or  oil  cement,  having  its 
bottom  edge  scolloped  according  as  little 
or  much  ventilation  is  required,  or  not 
scolloped  if  the  face  of  the  slate  upon 
which  it  bears  is  of  uneven  surface,  fig. 
No.  2,  b.  And  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  top  end  of  each  slate,  (excepting 
those  used  in  the  upper  tier  of  all,)  is 
laid  a  fillet  of  mastic  or  other  composi- 
tion, or  of  slate,  lead,  or  other  metal, 
about  i  inch  wide,  £  inch  thick,  fig.  No. 
2,  c :  observing,  that  I  generally  use  a 
fillet  of  lead  for  the  bottom  end,  on  ac- 
count of  its  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
its  flexible  quality  in  bending  to  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  slate,  and  a  fillet  of  mas- 
tic for  the  top  end  on  account  of  its  adhe- 
sive quality  to  the  slate,  and  being  partly 
protected  from  the  weather.  The  bear- 
ers upon  which  the  sides  of  the  slates  or 
slabs  bear,  forming  the  vertical  joints, 
are  of  slate  or  iron,  from  1  to  2  inches 
thick,  of  the  same  length  as  the  slates, 
and  about  3  inches  wide,  with  a  groove 
about  i  inch  wide  and  £  inch  deep  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  face,  fig.  No.  1, 
D,  d,  i>. 

Method  of  fixing  the  improved  roofing. 
—The  wooden  or  iron  rafters  must  be 
placed  horizontally,  of  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  allow  of  the  top  end  of  the  slates 
having  2  inches  bearing,  and  the  bottom 
end  to  overlap  the  slate  below  2  inches, 
the  principals  or  binders  are  about  8  feet 
apart.  The  slate  or  iron  bearers  are 
sunk  and  nailed  at  the  upper  ends,  a  suf- 
ficient depth  into  the  rafters  to  allow  of 
the  slates  or  slabs  bearing  equally  upon 
the  rafters  and  upon  the  bearers,  the 
bottom-end  overlapping  the  head  of  the 
slate  below  2  inches,  and  the  sides  of  the 
slates  or  slabs  overlapping  the  sides  of 
the  bearers,  fastened  at  the  bottom-ends 
with  metal  loops,  e,  e,  countersunk  into 
the  face  of  the  slate,  and  nailed  to  the 
rafters. — In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

Enrolled  July  29,  1833. 

Specification   of  the   Patent  granted  to 

John  Baptiste  Constaftine  Torassa, 

and  others,  for  certain  Improvements  in 

Making  or  Producing  the  Pigment  com. 

monly  known  by  the   name  of  .White 

Lead  or  Carbonate  of  Lead.     Sealed 

December  11,  1833.* 

To  all  to  whom*  these  presents  shall 

come,  dec.  dec.     Now  know  ye,  that  in 

compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  ^e,  the 

said  John  Baptiste  Constantino  Torassa, 

Paul  Isaac  Muston,  and  Henry  Walker 

Wood,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of 

the  said  invention  to  consist  in  making 

or  producing    the    pigment    commonly 

known  by  the  name  of  white  lead  with. 

out  the  use  or  employment  of  vinegar, 

or  acetic,  or  acetous  acid,  in  *ny  other 

form    or   under   any   other    name,   and 

without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  except 

for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  white  lead, 

as   hereinafter  mentioned,  by  reducing 

|  the  ordinary  lead  of  commerce,  by  flic 


Hon  in  water,  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
then  exposing  the  said  powder  to  atmos* 
pheric  air,  so  that  it  may  acquire  both, 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  be 
converted  into  the  pigment  aforesaid. 

We  cut  common  sheet  lead  into  very 
small  pieces  or  grains,  or,  what  is  pre- 
ferable, we  form  lead  into  what  may  hje 
termed  shot,  in  the  same  manner  as 
patent  shot  is  made,  except  that  no  other 
ingredient  is  used  to  cause  the  lead  to 
cool  in  a  perfect  round  form.  The  exact 
shape  of  the  pieces  of  lead  is  immaterial, 
but  the  shape  of"  shot  is  the  most  con- 
venient. These  shots  or  pieces  of  lead 
should  be  about  the  size  of  duck  shot, 
and  having  procured  any  given  quantity, 
we  place  them  in  an  open  fallow  wooden 
vessel  lined  with  sheet  lead,  which  we 
call  a  friction  vessel,  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  with  the  shot  or  pieces  of 
lead  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  and 
then  add  water  sufficient  to  cover  them, 
but  not  more.  We  then  tip  the  vessel 
containing  the  shot  or  pieces  of  lead, 
from  side  to  side,  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  the  shots  or  pieces  of  lead  to  roll 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  thus  produce  great 
friction  of  the  pieces  of  lead,  one  against 
the  other,  and.  this  friction  will  produce 
an  extremely  fine  powder  of  lean  mixed 
with  the  water,  from  which  it  will  separate 
easily,  if  left  to  subside.  We  then  re- 
move the  moist  powder,  which  is  at  an 
early  period  of  the  process  of  a  dark 
color,  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  ex- 
pose it  for  about  eight  or  ten  days  to 
atmospheric  air,  whilst  the  power  is  still 
in  a  moist  state,  and  about  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream,  in  another  shallow  open 
vessel,  which  we  call  the  carbonating 
vessel,  where  we  agitate  or  stir  it  con- 
stantly, in  order  to  expose  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
air,  until  it  assumes  a  beautiful  white 
color,  and  is  thus  converted  into  the 
pigment  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  white  lead  or  carbonate  of  lead.  The 
carbonating  vessel  may  be  made  of  any 
convenient  material,  but  we  prefer  wood 
as  nearly  colorless  as  possible.  When 
the  white  lead  is  thus  produced,  if  it 
should  still  contain  any  moisture,  it  should 
be  well  dried  before  it  is  put  into  casks 
for  sale. 

Now,  whereas  we  do  not  claim  as  the 
said  invention  the  form  of  the  friction  or 
carbonating  vessels  here  given,  or  the 
particular  manner  hereinbefore  described 
of  agitating  the  lead,  though  the  forego- 
ing is  the  process  we  usually  employ  as 
being  the  best  adapted  of  any  we  now 
know  of  for  the  purpose,  when  engine - 
power  is  not  used  ;  but  we  claim  as  the 
said  invention  the  following  improve- 
ments, (that  is  to  say,)  making  white 
lead  without  the  use  of  vinegar  or  acetous 
acid,  in  any  other  form  or  under  any 
other  name,  and  without  the  aid  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
drying  the  white  lead,  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  converting  the  owfinafy 
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lead  of  commerce  into  the  pigment  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  white  lead 
or  carbonate  of  lead,  by  reducing  it  to  a 
fine  powder  by  friction,  as  aforesaid,  and 
then  converting  that  powder  into  the  said 
pigment  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  hereinbefore  described. 
And  such  invention  *being,  to  the  best  of 
oar  knowledge  and  belief,  entirely  new 
and  never  before  used,  we  do  hereby 
declare  this  to  be  our  specification  of  the 
same,  and  that  we  do  verily  believe  this 
our  said  specification  doth  comply  ia  all 
respects  fully  and  without  reserve  or 
disguise  with  the  proviso  in  the  said 
hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters  patent 
contained  ;  wherefore  we  do  hereby 
claim  to  maintain  exclusive  right  and 
privilege  to  the  said  invention.  In  witness 
whereof,  &c. 
Enrolled  June  10,  1834. 

K  Buck  Machine. — It  will  probably  be  recollect- 
ed by  our  readers,  that  in  our  July  number,  or  at 
page  26,  of  volume  4th,  we  gave  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  a  machine  for  making  bricks.  We  now 
give  a  v*ry  minute  account  of  it,  with  three  of  the 
ten  drawings  which  accompanied  the  pamphlet. 
If  it  answers  the  recommendation  accompanying 
it,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  we  hope  to  see  one  of 
them  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city. 

Fig.  1,  a  aection  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  3,  a  ground  view  of  the  machine  and 
wheel-house. 

Fig.  6,  the  front  view  of  a  set  of  irons  for  one 
mould,  namely,  the  foot.block,  t ;  the  piston,  §  r ; 
with  the  wrought  iron  rods,  uv  w;  the  denser,  r 
g ;  the  levers,  f  q ;  and  the  head-block,  x. 

The  above  will  suffice  for  a  general  description 
of  the  different  plates.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  more  particular  and  detailed  description  of 
each  part  of  the  machine,  by  referring  to  the  let. 
ters  upon  the  different  plates. 

A  A,  fig.  I,  represent  the  ends  of  the  posts  as 
connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  structure. 
These  posts  must  be  20  inches  square,  and  21 
feet  2  inches  long.  The  ends  above  the  cap.  and 
below  the  sill,  must  be  two  feet  Ions  ;  and  if  the 
timber  be  not  very  firm,  they  should  be  rounded  at 
the  corners,  and  banded  with  good  wrought  iron. 

B,  fig.  I,  represents  a  cap.  This  should  be 
framed  in  two  parts.  The  upper  part  50  inches 
loop,  29  inches  deep,  and  20  inches  thick.  Into  the 
under  edge  of  the  cap  two  grooves  must  be  cut 
five  inches  square.  The  outer  edge  of  each 
groove  must  be  12  1-2  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
cap.  This  will  place  the  grooves  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  clear.  The  under  part  of  the, cap  is 
50  inches  long,  20  inches  wide,  and  5  inches  deep. 
Into  this  part  of  the  cap  two  mortices  must  be 
made,  5  inches  long  and  3  wide,  which,  when  the 
two  parts  of  the  cap  are  put  together  in  the  frame, 
will  meet  the  grooves  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cap,  above  described.  Both  parts  of  the  cap 
mast  have  a  strong  tenon  at  each  end,  15  inches 
long,  to  go  through  the  posts.  The  horizontal 
grooves  in  the*  upper  part  of  the  cap,  as  above 
described,  and  as  seen  in  the  plate,  are  to  re. 
ceive  each  two  iron  wedges,  which  regulate  the 
thickness  of  the  brick.  The  mortices  in  the  low. 
er  part  of  the  cap  are  to  receive  the  head.blocks, 
whlchpress  against  the  under  sides  of  the  wedges. 

C,  fig.  1,  represents  what  may  be  called  the 
Denser  Clamp.  In  the  side  view,  seen  in  the 
plates,  only  one  of  these  clamps  are  visible. 
They  are  46  inches  long,  26.  inches  deep,  and  7 
inches  thick.  They  are  boxed  into  the  posts ; 
the  posts  being  left  full  in  the  centre,  (a  width  of 
6  inches,)  and  the  boxing  cut  in  7  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  deep.  These  clamps  sustain  the 
irons  which  confine  the  denser,  and  keep  it  in  its 
vertical  position.  The  two  clamps  are  confined 
together  by  four  bolts,  the  heads  of  which  are 
visible  in  the  draft.  The  top  of  the  denser 
clamps  are  75  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  cap. 

D,  fig.   1,    represents   the    Mould    Clamps* 


They  are  46  inches  long,  18  inches  deep, 
and  7  1-3  inches  thick.  They  are  boxed  into 
the  posts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  denser 
clamps,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of«5  inch, 
es.  They  are  confined  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  denser  clamps,  that  is  by  four  bolts, 
with  heads  at  one  end  and  screws  at  the  other. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  place  these  bolts  in  the  po. 
sitlons  represented  in  the  draft,  or  they  will  inter, 
fere  with  the  irons  connected  with  the  piston.  Into 
these  clamps  the  moulds  are  set,  by  cutting  away 
ia  the  inside,  so  that  :hey  will  fit  close  when  the 
clamps  are  put  in  and  screwed  firmly  together. 
The  moulds  are  fastened  down  Jby  a  bar  of  iron 
running  across  each  end  of  them,  and  then  turned 
at  right  angles,  down  through  the  denser  clamps, 
with  screws  and  taps  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them 
firm.  These  bars  of  iron  should  be  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  square ;  and  the  cast  iron  blocks,  which 
form  the  ends  of  the  mould,  should  be  three, 
fourths  of  an  inch  narrower  than  those,  which 
form  the  sides.  Thus  formed,  the*  bar  will,  in 
fact,  compose  a  part  of  the  end  of  the  mould. 
The  bar  should  be  made  with  a  joint  or  hook  at 
one  of  the  angles,  so  as  to  be  easily  separated, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  moulds. 
If  this  be  not  done,  the  denser  damps  must  be 
taken  out  before  the  moulds  can  be  moved,  which 
will  always  be  difficult  and  troublesome. 

E,  fig.  1,  represents  the  Sill,  which  is  50  inches 
long  (exclusive  of  the  tenons),  34  inches  deep, 
and  20  inches  wide.  If  it  be  difficult  to  obtain 
timber  of  the  proper  size,  I  can  see  no  special  ob. 
jection  to  framing  the  sill  in  two  parts,  which 
wUI  require  the  pieces  to  be  17  instead  of  34 
inches  deep.  The  distance  between  the  sill  and 
mould  clamps  is  9  inches,  between  the  mould 
clamps  and  denser  clamps  10  inches,  and  be- 
tween the  denser  clamps  and  cap  75  inches. 

F,  fig.  1,  represents  the  Driving  Wheel  Shaft. 
This,  (if  the  bottom  of  it  be  set  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  sill,  J  must  be  11  feet  10  inches  lone. 

O  G,  fig.  1  and  2,  gives  a  ground  and  side 
view  of  the  Driving  Wheel.  This,  if  the  cog- 
work  be  of  wood,  should  be  at  least  eight  feet  in 
diameter;  if  made  of  iron,  it  may  be  much 
smaller.  It  should  be  strong  and  firm,  as  for 
mill  gearing. 

H,  fig.  1  and  2,  the  Crank  Shaft.  This  must  be  of 
the  firmest  kind  of  timber, )  4  inches  diameter,  and 
15  feet  long.  One  end  of  this  shaft  runs  on  a 
gudgeon,  which  rests  in  a  block  or  gallows^which 
gallows  hangs  from  the  beam  1 1.  To  the  other 
end  is  attached  the  crank,  by  a  wing. 

1 1,  fig.  1  and  2,  represents  the  Wallower  or 
Pinion.  Thin  must  be  precisely  one  half  he 
size  of  the  driving  wheel,  whatever  that  ma)  oe. 

K,  fig.  1  and  2.  In  fig.  1  and  2  are  seei  the 
edge  view  of  the  small  cog  wheel  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  crank  shaft  near  the  end  next  the 
press.  ***** 
The  wheel  k  2  is  supported  by  a  short  shaft,  one 
end  of  which  rests  in  the  beam  d  d,  and  the  other 
in  a  beam  passing  between,  and  supported  by,  Jhe 
two  small  posts  lsst  named.  Upon  the  shafts  of 
the  wheel  k  3  are  placed  four  kams,  which  roll 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  wrists.  These 
kams,  as  they  roll  round,  press  down  upon  the 
ends  of  the  levers  which  are  attached  to  the  rods 
of  the  piston,  and  thus  raise  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds.  The  fulcrum  upon  which  these  levers 
rest  must  be  precisely  two-thirds  of  the  way 
from  the  point  where  the  kams  act  upon  them,  to 
the  point  where  they  are  attached  to  the  rods. 
The  kams  being  12  inches  long,  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds  will  raise  six  inches,  which  is  the  proper 
distance. 

L  L  L,  fig.  1  and  2,  represents  the  Crank.  This 
is  a  casting  of  about  four  hundred  pounds  weight ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give  a  clear 
description  of  it,  either  in  language  or  by  a  draft. 
The  end  towards  the  driving  wheel  is  composed 
of  a  wing,  (such  as  usually  forms  a  part  of  a 
wing-gudgeon,)  which  goes  into  the  crank  shaft. 
The  bearing  next  the  wing  must  be  8  inches  long 
by  four  and  three  fourths  inches  in  diameter. 
The  first  angle,  which  must  be  four  and  one-half 
inches  squire,  and  so  long  that  it  will  bring  the 
wristjeight  and  one-half  inches  from  the  bearing 
just  described,  that  is,  by  counting  from  the 
centre  of  the  bearing  to  the  centre  of  the  wrist. 
The  first  wrist,  which  must  be  four  and  one. 
fourth  inches  diameter  and  five  inches  long,  in 


the  clear.  The  second  angle,  four  and  one-fourth 
inches  square  and  eight  and  one-half  long,  count, 
ing  from  the  centre  of  the  wrist  back  to  tin 
centre  of  motion  in  the  crank.  The  centre  bear- 
ing, four  inches  diameter  and  seven  inches  long. 
We  have  now  got  through  the  description  of  the 
first  half  of  the  crank,  (or  half  next  the  driving 
wheel,)  with  the  two  first  bearings.  The  second 
wrist  must  noi  be  in  an  opposite  directum  from 
the  first,  but  on  an  angle  of  90  degrees  from  it, 
taking  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  crank  as  the 
angular  point :  or.  in  other  words,  when  the  wrist 
next  the  driving  wheel  is  up  to  -the  highest  point 
of  the  circle  which  the  wrist  describes,  then,  and 
at  that  moment,  the  second  wrist  must  be  on  a. 
level  with  the  respective  bearings  of  the  crank. 

M  M,  fiig.  1  and  2,:  the  pole,  or  arm  to  which 
the  team  is  hitched. 

dd,  fiig.  1  and  2.  These  beams  sustain  the 
two  outer  bearings  of  the  crank.  In  fig.  1  die 
ends  of  these  beams  only  are  seen.  They  should 
be  so  framed  into  the  posts  that  their  upper  edges 
shall  be  37  in.  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  cap. 

//,  fiig.  1,  shows  two  of  the  corner  posts  of 
the  wheel  house.  These  should  be  one  foot 
square  and  13  feet  long,  (besides  the  tenons.) 

g  g%  fig*  2,  the  two  outside  beams  of  the 
wheel  house.  These  should  be  one  foot  square, 
and  30  feet  long  in  the  clear,  g  gt  fig.  1,  shows 
where  these  beams  are  inserted  in  the  posts,  that 
is,  one  foot  below  the  top  of  the  posts. 

A  A,  fig.  1  and  2,  the  plates  of  the  wheel  house, 
10  inches  square,  and  32  feet  long. 

i  t,  fig.  1  and  2.  In  figure  2  are  seen  the  two 
centre  beams  which  support  the  upper  end  of  the 
driving  wheel  shaft,  and  one  end  of  the  crank 
shaft.  These  beams  should  be  at  least  15  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  wide.  They  are  two  feet 
apart  in  the  clear,  and  are  framed  into  the  posts 
on  a  level  with  the  outer  beams. 

&,  fig.  1  and  2,  the  head  block  which  sustains 
the  upper  end  of  the  driving  wheel  shaft.  This 
block  should  be  4  feet  long,  1  foot  square,  and 
boxed  into  the  upper  edges  of  the  beams  2  inches. 

I  I,  fig.  1  and  2 ;  these  ar«  mere  braces,  to  keep 
the  frame  firm  in  its  place,  so  that  the  gearing  will 
run  steady.  Too  much  care  cannot  well  be  taken 
in  the  construction  of  the  wheel  house  to  make  it 
firm  and  incapable  of  swerving. 

tn  m,  fig.  1 ;  these  posts  sustain  the  centre 
beams  ;  they  must  be  1  foot  square,  and  13  feet 
long  in  the  elf  ar.  Braces,  of  at  least  6  feet  in 
length,  should  be  framed  from  these  posts  to  die 
centre  beams. 

n  n,  fig.  1,  one  of  the  sills  of  the  wheel  house. 
The  sills  should  be  of  durable  timber,  1  foot 
square,  and  long  enough  to  form  a  square  of  30 
feet  in  the  clear. 

o  o,  fig.  2,  the  horse  track,  which  must  of  course 
be  as  large  as  practicable  in  a  square  of  thirty 
feet. 

p  Pi  fig*  2,  the  four  pitman  rods  which  run  from 
the]  levers  to  the  crank,  and  serve  to  straighten 
ana  bend  the  levers. 

g  gg%  figure  6,  the  levers  and  the  denser.  The 
bodies  of  these  are  3  inches  square,  or  aa  near  that 
shape  as  the  patterns  can  be  drawn  from  the  sand ; 
the  joints  six  inches  wide,  with  projections  on  the 
outside  of  the  joints  to  receive  the  snibils  or 
hooks  which  hold  the  levers  together,  (q,  1.) 
The  convex  and  concave  half  circles  upon  which 
the  levers  bend,  should  be  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  manner  in  which  these  circles  should  be  cut, 
is  obvious  in  fig.  7,  which  represents  an  edge 
view  of  the  levers  and  denser.  The  levers  should 
be  precisely  36  inches  long,  counting  from  the 
angular  points,  and  the  denser  41  inches  loos; ; 
this,  when  the  levers  are  straight,  will  give  a  dis- 
tance of  9  feet  6  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cap 
to  the  bottom  of  the  denser,  (allowing  one  inch 
for  the  head  block.) 

r  r,  fig.  6,  the  bottom  of  the  denser  and  top  of 
the  piston.  The  size  of  these  must  be  the  same  aa 
the  flat  surface  of  the  brick,  which  size  will  be  re . 
gulated  by  the  custom  of  the  place,  or  the  views 
of  the  builder.  It  may  be  well  to  remember, 
however,  that  a  brick  9  inches  long,  4  1-2  inches 
wide,  and  2  1.2  inches  thick,  contains  a  fraction 
over  100  cubic  inches  of  clay— whereas,  a  brick 
8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick, 
contains  only  64  cubic  inches.  It  will  therefore 
take  less  than  twoohirds  the  force  to  press  a  brick 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  description. 
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•*  «,  fig  6,  the  bottom  of  the  piston.  This  should 
be  €  inches  long,  and  4  inches  wide,  with  a  cavity 
in  the  bottom  o?  the  right  shape  to  receive  a  coni- 
cal projection  of  the  foot  block  ;  this  conical  pro. 
jection  of  the  foot  block  should  be  2  inches  square 
at  the  base,  and  9  inches  high,  running  to  a  point 
m  the  centre.  Thie  shape  of  the  piston  and  foot 
block  is  necessary  to  make  the  piston,  when  it 
falls,  invariably  come  to  the  same  position.  The 
piston  must  be  cast  with  a  hole  through  it  large 
enough  to  receive  a  cross  bar,  9 1-9  inches  deep, 
and  5-Bths  of  an  inch  thick.  [See  fig.  6.]  To 
each  end  of  this  cross  bar  is  attached  a  rod 
S-4ths  of  an  inch  square.  These  rods  must  19  1-9 
inches  apart,  (from  outside  to  outside,)  and  firm, 
ly  braced.  There  must  be  a  joint  in  the  rods 
at  s,  and  perhaps  H  may  be  best  to  have  ano- 
ther immediately  below  where  the  rods  are  at- 
tached to  the  raising  levers.  The  raisins  levers 
must  be  forked  near  the  point  where  they  rest 
upon  the  fulcrum,  so  as  to  meet  the  upper  ends 
of  the  raising  rods.    In  order  to  have  these  le. 


vers  perfectly  inflexible,  they  must  be  covered 
on  the  upper  side  with  a  thin  bar  of  iron,  which 
must  be  spiked  or  screwed  firmly  to  the  wooden 
part  of  the  lever.  The  screws  at  the  top  of  the 
rods  are  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  them  to 
the  raising  levers,  and  keeping  the  work  at  all 
times  tight  and  in  its  proper  place.  The  top 
of  these  rods,  from  the  joint  at  v,  must  be  inclined 
about  two  inches  inward,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
raising  levers  from  interfering  with  each  other. 

f,  fig.  6,  the  foot  block.  This  should  be  5 
inches  deep,  and  a  little  smaller  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  elay  which 
may  happen  to  foil  through,  or  round  the  mould; 
shall  not  rest  upon  the  block  The  bottom  of  thie 
block  should  be  at  least  one  foot  square  ;  but  ail, 
except  the  part  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
piston,  may  be  only  1  inch  thick. 

A  machine  with  two  pair  of  moulds  only, 
will  make  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  bricks 
per  week.  But  if  the  regular  sjurket  be  large, 
it  can,  by  using  a  steam  engine  of  10  horse 


power,  work'  sixteen  moulds,  (four  on  each 
side  of  the  wheel  house,)  and  make  two  hun. 
dred  thousand  bricks  per  week.  It  will  pro. 
bably  be  the  better  way,  however,  to  multiply 
the  number  of  presses,  rather  than  the  number  of 
moulds  in  a  press. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  quality  of  brick,  the 
clay  must  be  pulverized,  and  rendered  completely 
clear  of  lumps  and  small  stones.  This  is  easily 
done  when  the  elay  has  been  thrown  up  during 
the  winter  and  frozen.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
do  with  frozen  clay  is  to  pass  it  through  a  coarse 
wire  rolling  screen.  This  screen  may  either  be 
turned  by  hand,  or  attached  to  a  drum  connected 
with  the  driving  wheel.  To  screen  clay  by  hand 
is  about  the  same  labor  as  to  make  it  into  mortar. 
Every  manufacturer  can  have  his  own  plan  for 
pulverizing  his  clay. 

The  clay,  to  be  worked  to  advantage,  must  be 
in  a  dry  state— not  so  as  to  become  dust,  but  so 
that  it  will  in  a  measure  lose  its  adhesive  quali- 
ties m  this  slate,  when  pressed,  the  air  will  es- 
cape out  of  it,  and  it  will  become  solid.  But  if  it 
be  moist,  it  is  impossible  to  press  it— or  rather* 
the  water  renders  it  so  elastic  that  it  will  not 
"  stay  pressed.**  I  would  advise  the  manufactur- 
er to  connect  with  his  wheel  house  a  large  shed, 
sufficient  to  protect  day  for  150,000  bricks.  Into 
this  shed  let  him  wheel  day  during  the  winter* 
so  as  to  have  the  whole  of  it  frozen.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  supply  the  market  in  the  spring 
with  one  kiln  of  brick  as  soon  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  The  balance  of  the  day  required  for 
the  season  should,  during  the  winter,  be  thrown 
up  into  ridges.  It  can  then  be  taken  into  the 
shed  during  dry  weather,  always  taking  care  to 
have  the  shed  so  full  that  the  press  may  not  have 
to  stop  during  a  week  of  wet  weather. 

Turn  Tomato. — Few  vegetables  of  equal 
value  are  so  little  known  through  this  coun- 
try. Nona  are  more  readily  ruined  none 
better  repay  the  cultivator. 

The  tomato,  or  love  apple,  is  a  luxury  in 
common  use  through  the  south  of  Europe. 
In  France  and  Italy ,  particularly,  it  is  large- 
ly employed  in  culinary  preparations.  Ei- 
ther raw  or  stewed,  in  soups,  or  fricassees, 
for  gravy,  or  catsup,  as  well  as  for  pickles 
and  sweetmeats,  its  utility  is  such  that  it 
would  not  readily  be  dispensed  with  by 
those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  these 
various  wars.  The  experience  of  several 
years  enables  me  to  recommend  the  tomato 
to  all  who  desire  the  acquisition  in  their 
gardens  of  a  cheap  luxury.  For  salubrity 
none  can  surpass  it  It  has  been  constant* 
ly  used  m  various  forms  at  almost  every 
meal  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons, 
by  myself  and  several  acquaintance,  whose 
health  continued  excellent,  even  when  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera  banished  fruits 
and  vegetables  generally  from  most  tables. 

Should  any  who  are  now  unacquainted 
With  the  tomato,  make  the  experiment  of 
raising  a  supply,  they  may  add  to  the  stm- 

Sle  luxuries  of  the  table  by  adopting  these 
irections  for  making  tomato  catsup : 
The  tomatoes,  when  fully  ripe,  should  be 
bruised  and  boiled  slowly  for  half  an  hour 
— then  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  tlte 
liquid  boiled  for  another  half  hour,  after 
adding  salt  and  spices,  but  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  water.  The*  scum  should  be 
carefully  removed,  so  as  to  render  the  li- 
quid as  pure  as  possible.  It  should  be  bot- 
tled and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  After  it  has 
stood  a  short  time,  should  any  sediment  be 
discovered  in  the  bottles,  (and  in  order  to 
Juiow  with  certainty,  dear  glass  bottles 
would  be  the  best  for  this  use,)  the  liquor 
should- be  poured  oflT  into  other  Dottles.  In 
this  way  catsup  of  excellent  quality— pre- 
ferable*  in  my  judgment,  to  that  from  mush- 
rooms, and  clear  as  choice  Madeira-~cen 
be  readtry  mad*,  in  greater  quantity,  and 
with  less  -trouble,  than  in  the 
way.    Rtto. — [Genesee  Farmer.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
A  Sbbmon  rjucAOHio  sbforb  tub  Govxaaom 
ahp  LsoMuytTuma  or  MASaxcawBrre,  on  the 
Annual  Elmtioii,  J  aw.  7th,  1836,  by  Jon  amah 
M.  Waihwwoht,  D.  0.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boeton.      Boston :   Dvrton    &   Wkhtworth 

*  Printers  to  the  State.— -It  is  in  some  sort  a  rule 
'.  with  us,  in  these  occasional  literary  notices,  to 
'  con6ne  ourselves,  in  regard  to  sermons  and  other 

analogous  publications,  to  a  mere  mention  of 
their  title  and  subject.  In  the  case  before  us, 
however,  l>oth  the  topics  selected  and  the  manner 
'  of  treating  them,  induce  us  to  depart  from  this 
rule. 

,    Palled  to  preach,  according  to  a  good  old  eusv 
tdra,  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Government 

*  and  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Wdin- 
wrigkt  happily  availed  himself  of  the  occasion 
••to  exhibit  religion  in '  what,  may  be  called  its 
temporal  aspect,  as  advancing  and  sustaining 
principles  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
at  c^yil  society."  The  text  he  chose  was  from 
Deuteronomy  xv.  ii.  ••  The  poor  shall  never  cease 

'  out  of  the  land,"  and  the  lesson  which  he  thence 
eloquently  inculcated  was,  that  inequality  of  In. 
dwidunl  wetltk  it  the  ordinance  of  Providence* 
end  —entUl  te  ctetturetie*.  That  the  preacher 
'  acquitted  himself  ably,  it  is  only  matter  of  course 
for  one  who  knows  him,  tossy— that  he  acquitted 
himself  satisfactorily  to  his  auditors,  Is  evinced 
by  the  handsome  edition  of  the  discourse  now 
be/ore  us,  published  at  the  request,  and  by  the 
order,  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts* 

We  have  read  this  discourse  with  unfeigned 
gratification,  and  wish  it  could  be  read  by  all, 
'  whose  heads  may  have  been  turned  by  the  idle 
and  wicked  doctrines — with  which  selfish  and 
heartless  demagogues  have  so  recently  excited 
oar  happy  country— of  incompatibility  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  There  ie  no  such  iooonv 
patibility ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  mutual  depen- 
dence and  mutual  interests.  Nor  is  this  inequali- 
ty of  condition  among  men,  the  result  of  po- 
litical institutions,  though  undoubtedly  it  may  be 
greatly  aggravated  thereby.  It  ia  founded  in  na- 
ture, and  sanctioned  by  revelation  ;  and  as  by 
man*s  wisdom  or  agency  it  was  not  ordained,  so 
neither  by  man's  wisdom  or  agency  can  it  be 
abolished.  But  we  are  sermonising  ourselves, 
when  a  more  accustomed  and  far  more  capable 
Preacher  invitee  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  scope  of  the  Sermon  ie— jSrsf,  to  interpret 
accurately  the  broad  assertion  of  the  text ;  eecend- 
Jy,  to  prove  that  the  inequality  of  condition  which 
it  implies,  is  essential  to  the  political,  intellectual, 
moral  and  aeligious  improvement  of  the  human 
race ;  and  Uetly,  to  point  out  how  *•  the  more 
grievous  and  repulsive  circumstances  attending 
upon  this  constitution  of  the  social  state,  may  be 
meliorated,  if  not  entirely  removed." 

From  the  eecond  head  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

•*  But  follow  out  the  consequences  resulting 
from  diversity  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  you 
will  see  accumulated  reasons  to  ascent  to,  and  ad* 
mire,  this  ordination  of  Providence.  No  one  who 
has  for  a  moment  thought  of  the  subject  can  doubt, 
that  in  order  to  the  comfort  even,  of  emitted  so. 
ciety,  very  many  different  •occupations  must  be 
performed,  end  usest  be  eanied  on  at  the  same 
time  lands  nssst  be  tilled,  houses  mast  be  built, 
fabrics  (or  eWthmgmaetbe  s*s4e,jmplemeoje.bf 
various  kinds  must  bo  formed,  and  vessels  mast 
be  constructed  end  navigated.    It  is  equally  obvi- 


one  that  the  division  of  labor  is  essential  to  giving 
foil  effect  to  these  occupations.  In  addition  to 
these  employments,  there  are  various  other  trades 

£d  professions  te  be  filled,  and  also  different  offi* 
s  for  tboduesaaintenaoce  of  the  lews— ei«d  with* 
qut  laws,  no  civilised  community  can  hold  togeth- 
er* If  you  oblige  every  man  to  be  hie  own  me- 
chanic, farmer,,  manufacturer  and  navigator,  and 
to  do  his  share  of  the  magistracy  upon  some  prin. 
ejpje  of  rotation,  it  ie  obvious  that  we  can  none  of 
as  enjoy  as  many,  or  as  great,  advantages  ae  we 
do  Under  the  preaent  system ;  and  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious, that  all  theee  various  occupations,  receiving 
only  the  divided  attention  of  an  individual,  moat 
very  fast  go  backward,  and  the  knowledge  and 
dexterity  which  men  now  possess  in  their  various 
employments,  in -proportion  to  the  undivided  at- 
tention they  give  to  them,  must  be  constantly  and 
rapidly  diminished.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  no 
man,  even  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
would  choose  to  relinquish  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences he  now  possesses,  in  his  humble  habi- 
tation. He  would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  hie 
glased  windows  which  let  in  the  light  while  they 
exclude  the  cold,  of  the  various  domestic 
utensils  of  iron  and  earthenware  in  which  hie 
simple  meals  are  cooked  and  served  up,  or  the 
different  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  woollen 
and  leather,  which  supply  himself  and  bis  family 
with  clothing ;  nor  would  he  choose  to  exchange 
his  convenient  tools  of  trade,  for  ihe  stone-axe 
and  the  flint  knife  of  ihe  Indian.  Yet  sush  would 
be  the  inevitable  result,  were  tbe  benign  and  ad- 
mirable principle  of  the  division  of  labor  to  be 
banished  from  societv.  How  then  is  it  to  be 
maintained— how  ?  but  by  holding  forth  to  every 
man  a  stimulus  to  activity,  ingenuity  and  enter- 

Kiee,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition. — 
any  employmente  eeeential  to  the  existence  of 
civilised  society,  are  yet  so  unpleasant  in  them- 
selves, that  no  one  would  undertake  them  but 
from  the  excitement  of  euch  a  motive.  But  were 
all  men  to  be  made  equal,  and  were  tbey  obliged 
by  the  laws  of  society  to  continue  so,  there 
could  be  no  such  animating  impulse  to  the  exer- 
tion of  our  bodily  or  mental  powers.  Who  is  so 
ignorant  of  himself  and  of  human  nature,  as  not 
to  know,  that  until  we  have  secured  the  kind  as* 
aistsnee  of  habit,  labor  of  every  description  ia 
irksome,  and  that  the  hope  of  advancing  our- 
selves, is  the  exciting  principle  that  overcomes 
our  natural  love  of  ease,  and  sharpene  all  the  hu- 
man faculties.  8trike  tbie  out  of  the  social  state, 
and  we  should  deteriorate  year  by  year,  till  we 
dropped  down  to  the  degraded  level  of  savages. 
Now  this  important,  this  eeeential  principle 
cannot  subsist  without  the  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor." 

Tana  much  for  the  physical  discomforts  of  the 
state  of  equality.    The  next  extract  illustrates, 
by  a  fine  rhetorical-  figure,  the  intellectual  stag- 
nation it  would  induce : 

Were  the  circumetanees  of  men  equalised, 
their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  would  be* 
come  feeble  and  sluggish,  and  the  state  of  the 
t  moral  world  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  our 
I  physical  earth,  were  the  whole  reduced  to  one  un. 
varied  plain.  The  whole  atmosphere  then  being 
one  dense,  unwholesome  vapour,  the  whole  land, 
one  dead  and  dreary  flat,  the  whole  ocean,  one 
wavolaas  and  stagnant  pool,  our  world  would  be 
fit  only  for  tboee  huge  misshapen  creatures,  the 
next  remove  from  senseless  matter,  such  as  geo- 
logtets  have  discovered,  and  such  as  existed  ere 
the  Almighty  Architect  broke  up  tbe  fountains  of 
the  great  aeep,  and  caused  the  mountains  snd  hills 
to  pierce  the  ekies  and  condense  the  vapors  for 
refreshing  showers,  the  healthful  winds  te  blow 
about  them,  the  joyous  rivers  to  pour  down  from 
their  summits,  carrying  verdure  and  fruitfulneas 
to  the  humble  valleys  beneath,  and  thus  render* 
ing  it  capable  of  supporting  active  life,  in  varied 
and  oooodoee  forme  of  beauty  and  utility  to  man. 

One  only  extract  more,  and  we  must,  though 
reluctantly,  conclude: 

The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  then,  we 
believe  to  be  not  only  an  unalterable  consequence 
of  the  natare  of  man,  and  the.  state  of  being  in 
which  ha  ia  placed,  but  also  the  only  .system  by 
which  hie  happiness  and  improvement  can  be 
promoted  in  this  state  of  being.    Wo  do  not 


deny  that  there  are  evils  attending  it,  and  that  ia 
some  countries  it  has  been  fostered  by  artificial 
and  injurious  regulations,  until  it  has  becoi^ep. 
preesive  and  unreasonable.  The  priaotpii  ioftlf 
ia  fundamentally  true  and  just,  but  it  may  be,  apd 
often  has  been,  pushed  to  such  an  extremelegfto 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  oTiaoeicky. 
When  in  any  country  there  are  only  two  ctfrafe. 
tbe  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  or  when  die  too. 
dency  of  political  regulations  ie  to  preducelt^ie 
effect,  as  is  the  case  under  all  eristocratieajjgo. 
vernments,  tbe  consequences  meet  be  bed.  ilia 
middling  class,  as  it  is  sometimes  exiled,  jthat  jie, 
the  portion  of  the  community  that  lies  between 
the  two  extremes  of  riches  and  povartyt  is  jits 
strength,  intelligence  and  virtue.  Of  course  we 
may  infer,  that  that  country  ia  the  most  mrosnbr- 
oua  and  happy  whioh  has  the  greatest  ptoportfo* 
of  this  class  of  citixeae.  It  is  one  evi&enjce,  ind 
we  may  assert  it  to  be  the  strongest,  eJF  the  ft)11* 
of  our  public  institutions,  that  they  have  'jjfle- 
duced  this  effect,  and  that  in  no  country  oa  the 
face  of  the  earth,  is  the  ima\]lis^eless  relative- 
ly ae  large  ae  in  our  own.  How  then-ata/we 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  this  enviable  condition  ? 
Or  if,  as  is  feared  by  some,  we  are  gradually 
declining  from  it,  and  individuals  amongst  us  are 
becoming  too  rich,  by  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  others  getting  to  be  too  poor  and  threatening 
to  become  burdens  upon  society,  how  are  we  to 
remedy  tbe  evil  and  prevent  its  recurrence  ?— 
These  are  momentous  questions.  Can  we  ae- 
complieh  the  object,  and  keep  the  happy  medium 
through  legislative  interference,  by  checking  the 
increase  ef  capital,  by  forcing  the  wealthy  under 
a  orocees  of  unequal  taxation  to  give  np  a  portion 
of  their  superabundance,  or  by  an  agrarian  eye. 
tern  of  tbe  division  of  property  ?  None  but  a 
madmen,  an  ignorant  enthusiast,  or  sn  unprinci- 
pled demagogue  could  propose  this  latter  remedy. 
Nor  will  the  others  oe  tolerated  for  a  moment  by 
sound  and  enlightened  judgment.  As  to  an  equal 
division  of  property  by  eome  act  of  legalized  vio- 
lence, it  would  avail  just  as  muoh  as  a  child's 
play  in  drawing  squaree  and  circles  upon  a  sandy 
beach ;  the  returning  tide  of  human  passions,  en- 
terprise and  industry,  (snd  return  it  would  ae 
certainly  ae  ocean  efaios  and  flows)  would  swoop 
the  whole  away,  and  leave  the  eurfece  marked 
ae  before  by  unequal  ridgee.  If  we  would  save 
the  structure  of  society  from  niter  dissolution, 
maintain  inviolate  our  ciyil  and  religions  liberties, 
and  preserve  ourselves  from  political  dangers, 
awful  and  incalculable,  let  us  most  sacredly  goard 
the  rights  of  property.  Tbie  is  the  palladium  of 
nations,  this  is  the  pledge  of  their  improvement 
in  all  the  arte  that  civilise  and  adorn  our  nature, 
this  is  their  security  fo$r  advancement  in  morals 
and  religion.  Once  touch  the  rights  of  property, 
let  it  be  felt  that  men  are  impeded  and  harraeeed 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  that  its  possession  is 
insecure,  and  that  portions  of  it  may  be  taken 
from  them  by  unequal  taxation,  and  you  immedi. 
ately  stop  enterprise,  snd  with  afntorprfoo  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  that  slso  of  virtue^— and  then  i*/here 
ie  the  happiness  of  such  a  comantntty  1  Inmost 
be  torn  by  intestine  commotion,  or  if  this  is  kept 
under  by  the  military  arm  of  a  strong  -and  despo- 
tic executive,  it  meat  prepare  to  eee  its  commerce 
sicken  and  die,  its  agriculture  decay,  its  menu, 
factories  silent  snd  in  ruins,  its  schools  deserted, 
its  roads  impassable  and  infested  with  banditti, 
and  ell  its  institutions  relapsing  into  a  atate  of 
Turkish  barbarism. 

Allen  Psjescott,  or  the  fortunes  of  a  New. 
England  boy;  by  the  author  of  •♦Morale  of  plea. 
sure,"  etc.,  2  vols. — New  York,  Habjbb  cfc  Ban. 
th aaa.  It  requiree  no  great  discrimination  to  find 
oat  that  tbia  novel  is  written  by  a  fooy,  or  thai 
ahe  is  one  thoroughly  imbued  with  Ahteriean 
feelings  and  principles.  The  hero,  Allen  Pros* 
cott,  the  oal)  eon  of  a  deetitute  and  widowed 
mother,  with  hie  New  England  education,  herdi. 
hood  of  character,  and  uprightness  of  principle, 
begins  the  world  without  any  thing  but  hope  and 
energy,  and  errives  whore  so  many  living,  have 
under  almost  eimUav  cirCuaseCMieea,  asrivad,  at 
honor  and  fortune.  This  simple  story,  interapec * 
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cocVwitb  incidents  of  village  life,  ef  early,  inter- 

farted,  bat  finally,  triumphant  lovs,  ii  made  the 

vehicle  of  illustrating  the  reel  equality  of  our  pa. 

titieal  mstumk>us,aod4ne  opnqrtuniucj  they  jopen 

alike  |o  all,  of  personal  distinction.    The  style  Ja 

easy  and  equal— though  ue  confess  our  dislike,  of 

the)  freguent  introduction  of  the  ungrammatjcal 

pecalierities  of  Yankee  speech— accurate,  though 

they  doubtless  are,  as  records  of  real  life.    The 

sentiments  and  reflections  are  always  praise  won 

•ny,  and  often  very  happily  expressed.    Take  for 

ieotaace  tbia  description  of  maternal  love : 

'  ^Some  one  baa  said  that  the  heart  of  a  mother 
is^the  master  piece  of  Nature's  works.  It  is,  at 
least,  that  portion  of  them  which  least  asks  the 
iid  of  culture.  She  may  be  required  to  be  in. 
itructed  how  to  govern,  to  punish,  or  to  teach ; 
but  to  foe* — through  evil  aa  well  aa  good  report— 
constantly,  fervently,  deeply,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
herself,'  even  unto  death,  what  mother,  if  ahe 
be  true  to  the  instincts  of  her  nature,  does  net 
know." 

In  the  only  other  extract  we  have  room  for,  our 

readers  will  find  a  just  and  discriminating  view 

ef  the  influence  and  effect  of  our  political  instito. 

tiotts,  upon  the  mass  of  native  Americans: 

••There  is  in  the  laboring  classes  (a  distinction 

growing  •very  day  more  reputable)  not  only  a 

praetteal  good  sense  mod  susceptibility  of  refined 

and  generous  emotions,  bat  a  patriotism,  a  true 

'estimate  of  oar  blessings  as  a  people,  and  of  oar 

individual  responsibilities,  and  on  subjects  of  no. 

'tionsi  interest,  a  justness  of  thinking,  of  which 

you  are  little  aware.    Yon  ptoiess  to  love  your 

joeontry ;  but  learn  to  reduce  tbia  abstract  idea  to 

she  practical  test  of  love  of  countrymen— not  a 

sympathy  with  a  select  few,  having  too  name  ad. 

vantage*  and  pursuits  with  yourself ;  year  heart 

most  warm  to  every  one  who  worthily  bears  the 

name  of  an  American!  and  mast  sincerely  ap. 

prove  of  those  institutions  by  which  you,  aa  an 

individuals  are  Tendered  of  comparatively  small 

importance,  while  the  mass  is  elevated." 

There  i*  good  feeling  and  sound  judgment  in 

these  sentiments,  and  with  these  we  fake  leave 

of  the  book. 

*<  '  Thb  PaifccBss,  or  the  Beguine  ;  by  Lady  Mo*. 

*"  gam.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  & 
Blanchard. — What  a  Princess  is,  all  our  readers 
knew,  or"  think  they  do ;  but  a  Beguine,  what  ia 

i  that?  Nothing  more  than  a  Sister  ef  Charily, 
vowed  to  works  of  kindness  and  benevolence, 

,  gratuitously  rendered  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  dying*   The  title,  therefore,  of  this  new  novel 

'  of  Miladi  Morgan,  would  seem  to  embrace  the 
two  extremes  of  human  existence,  the  favorite 
of  fortune  and  of  a  court,  and  the  humble  atten. 
dant  upon  the  pellets  of  the  outcasts  of  the 
world.  How  the  apparently  discordant  attributes 
of  these  two  conditions,  are  brought  together 
|nd  harmonised,  it  is  not  for  us  to  reveal,  for 
that  wooidspoil  mack  of  the  intereet  of  the  story. 
We,  therefore,  only  add,  that  there  is  much  of 
what  purports  to  be  BogHsb  high  life,  bat  which, 
ia  the  scale  of  morale*  may  be  set  down  aa  very 

,    low  .and    degraoed  life— some  connoisssurskip 

«^attd  up  seouie  geeeip  about   Fleenieh   pictures, 

;    Fleraisn  architecture,  and  Flemish  history,  and 

a  great  deal  of  politics  about  Belgium  and  the 

. .  Belgian  Revolution  of,  we  believe,  /ear  days.— 

It  is  written  throughout  in  the  sprightly,  dashing 

vain  of  Lady  Morgan. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia  or  the  8ociety  yon 
toe  DumrsjoM  of  Knowunwa:  Vol.  I.  Leaden. 
-  Cauaxsa  Kwioht,  New  York  Wm.  Jackson,  Bse. 
|e*  MunaoE  &  Feamcm.— The  title  of  this  vol- 
owe  .ia  •^explanatory,  and  the  cfreraqter  oi  the 
weakly  namhere  in  which  the  Cyclopedia  ie  din. 
osstend*  is  so  wall  known,  ae  to  render  any  re. 


marks  on  this  head  from  ue,  unnecessary.  The 
volume  now  before  us  comprises  the  numbers  for 
a  year.  It  is  a,  royal  8  vo,  of  580  pp.  of  double 
coluaina-^andeoeta  neatly  bound  in,  calf  $2! 

As  a  book  of  ready  reference,  suoh  a  work  is 
of  great  value,  and  thia  one,  has  in  that  view  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  whereaa  other  Cyclopedi. 
aegive  under  a  general  head  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  each  branch  of  knowledge,  and  refer  for  the 
explanation  of  particular  terms,  to  what  ia  said 
under  that  general  head — this  Cyclopedia  gives 
under  esch  term,  as  it  occurs  alphabetically,  such 
explanation  ae  to  render  it  abundantly  intelligible 
The  superiority,  for  occasions  of  reference  mere, 
ly,  of  such  a  plan  will  at  once  be  perceived. — 
This  volume  extends  through  A  to  Andes.  The 
plates,  cum,  and  engravings  etc.,  ae  in  the  sepa- 
rate numbers,  are  all  preserved  here. 

WoKDtokFOL  C&uuornas  by  Hemey  Wiloo*  : 
1  VoL  8  vo.  its*  Fori  Haute*  &  Baoraas,  for 
sale  by  Wm .  Buurarr.  Here  is  a  very  curious 
and  handsomely  printed  volume,  which  unan 
nounoed  and  without  signal  note  in  advance  of 
any  tort,  comes  before  the  public  in  a  moot  agree* 
able  shape.  We  know  not  whether  it  it  a  repub- 
lication from  England  or  whether  the  collection 
eaabodied  in  these  pages  is  now  for  the  first  time 
given  to  the  light— but  we  do  know  that  we  have 
a  capital  assemblage  of  •♦Wonderful  Characters** 
high  and  low,  with  engravings  of  some  of  them 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Cruikshanka.  Beggars 
and  priaoesses,  Jessie/  Arc*  and  Bmmpfyld  MLsore 
Cmnw,  figure  alternately  and  moke  up  a  gallery 
of  portraits  in  which  "  the  ultimities  and  summi. 
ties"  or  the  lowest  and  the  highest  pitch  of  which 
man's  nature  is  susceptible,  are  exhibited  and 
personified. 

The  Fonxioif  Qvaktejllt  Review,  for  Dec. 
1834 ;  American  edition,  Vol.  1,  No.  $,  being 
No.  IX.  of  the  Republication  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
views, by  Theo.  Foster  :  New  York,  Wm.  Vam 
Noonm*. —Several  papers  of  interest  in  this  num- 
ber will  reward  the  attention  of  readers.  One  on 
the  state  of  Italy— in  reference  fo  a  publication 
by  the  Italian  Beltrami,  who  pot  forth  several 
years  ago  a  ridiculous  book  in  this  country,  claim- 
ing to  have  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
tiojn— presents  tome  views  of  the  actual  state 
of  that  country,  new  to  as.  That  on  the  Viscount 
ArlincsurCsntvr  novel — historical,  polemical,  and 
ants-Louis.  Philippist— of  which  the  Brewer  King 
of  Ghent,  Jacques  Von  Arlevelde,  is  the  hero ; 
and  a  third  on  the  Prussian  Government  and  ita 
administration,  where  the  paternal  wisdom  and 
affection  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  contract  strong- 
ly, by  their  beneficent  results,  with  some  of  the 
realities  of  the  rule  of  our  ispublican  Chief  Ma* 
gistrate— will  be  found  interesting. 

A  Practical  Summary  or  the  Law  or  Assign- 
ments in  Trust  ton  the  Benstt  of  Creditors, 
with  an  Appendix  or  Forms;  by  Joseph  K. 
Anoxia,  Boston :  Hilliard  Gray,  cfc  Co.— This 
handsomely  printed  volume  exhibits,  in  a  me. 
thodical  form,  and  within  a  email  compass,  a 
mass  of  information  in  relation  to  the  law  of  as- 
signment, which  will  prove  very  valuable  to  per. 
eons  engaged  in  trade.  As  a  general  rale,  it  ie 
about  aa  absurd  to  become  one's  ,own  lawyer,  aa 
for  ••  every  man  to  be  hie  own  doctor,'*  aa  the 
advertisements  of  Enipyrics  hove  it ;  for  in  eith. 
er  case,  people  are  equally  prone  to  quack  their 
persons  or  property  to  death.  Qut  there  are 
branehee  of  the  profession  with  which  it  is  im- 
I  portent  that  ovary  one  should  bo   in  some  de. 


gree  familiar ;  and  in  a  commercial  country  tik 
ours,  where  property  is  so  fluctuating,  t^saf 
businoss  man  should  be  acquainted  with  the  re. 
lations  created  between  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
learn  in  what  manner,  and  subject  to  whose  di- 
rection, the  effects  of  aa  insolvent  debtor  arete 
be  distributed  among  those    to  whom  he  is  In- 
debted, and  thoae  who    may  have  become  hie 
enretiee.    The  infinite   diversity   of  casee  that 
continually  arise,  will  indeed  render  eocb  knowL 
edge  of  but  little  service  to  himself  unless  backed 
by  legal  advice  :  but  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
degree  of  information,  will   teach  him  at  least 
when  to  resort  ton  practitioner  :  and  wo  do  not 
remember  a  work  from  wjiich  suoh  knowledge 
msy  be  more  readily  gathered,  than  from  that 
before  us. 

The   great    number    of   easee    cited,    with 
the  analytical  table  of  contents,  must  render  thie 
a  very  convenient  volume  to  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession. 

The  Knickerbocker,  for  February ;  JV.  Foffr, 

J.  DltTtJOMILL. 

The  U.  8.  Mpjtart  and  Naval  Magazine, 
for  Februaiy ;  Washington,  Benj.  Hoaune. 

These  are  the  only  two  periodicals  for  the 
month  that  have  reached  us. 

The  Knickerbocker  haa  a  pleasant  variety,  and 
some  good  articles.  Of  these,  wo  specify  the 
first  on  "Life,**  by  Dr.  8.  L.  Metcalf  and  the 
Historical  notice  of  Columbia  College.  The 
Cruise  of  a  Guinea-man,  ia  extravagant  and  impoa. 
sible,  though  evincing  considerable  power.  Wo 
take  an  extract  from  the  notice  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, which  only  does  justice  to  the  value  of,  and 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in,  that  institution : 

In  October,  1899*  the  office  of  President  be- 
came vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  who 
had  continued  to  an  advanced  age,  with  great 
seal  and  fidelity,  to  preside  over  the  institution ; 
and  early  in  the  following  December,  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Dtter,  then  one  of  the  Cirouit 
Judges  of  thie  Bute,  was  elected  to  supply  the 

vacancy* 
On  the  first  of  January,  183d,  the  new  Presi- 

Ident  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  end 
within  the  same  month,  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion was  extended  by  the  eetablishment  of  a  JLi- 
terary  end  Scientific  eaurse,  distinet  from  the 
full  course,  in  which  latter  the  classical  studies 
are  included,  and  students  were  allowed  to  bo 
matriculated  for  any  of  the  various  branehee 
composing  the  new  course,  in  which  also  were 
com  prised  the  Modern  Languages  of  Europe*— 
Free  scholarships  were  established  by  the  boun- 
ty of  the  Trustees,  the  nominations  to  which 
were  vested  in  each  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  city,  and  in  its  leading  inatitntieno 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge;  end  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  college  wore  authorized  to  deliver 
Public  Lectures  at  extra  hours  in  any  of  the 
branehee  of  Literature  and  Science,  foiling  within 
their  respective  departments. 

The  sub  graduate  coarse  of  instruction  woe 
subsequently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  leotareo 
op  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,— by  the  exteo- 
eion  of  the  English  studios  ia  the  younger 
classes,  and  enlarging  those  in  the  departmeate 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  A  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence 
of  the  United  Suites  has  since  been  added  to  the 
studies  of  the  senior  close,  end  directed  to  be  do. 
livered  by  the  President.  To  enable  the  Faculty 
to  discharge  these  increased  dudes,  one  hoar  waa 
added  to  the  daily  attendance  of  the  students,  so 
that  each  elass  now  attendeooo  hour  every  day 
in  each  department  of  its  stodieo ;  or  four  houre 
daily,  exclusive  both  of  too  previous  religfoue 
service,  and  exereisetrvtt  declamation  in  tbeCh*. 
pel ;  end  of  the  subeeooeot  attendance  of  one 
hour  of  those  who  pursue  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
or  'any  of  ih<?  Modern  Laoguagee. 

The  Grammar  Bcbool  of  the  college- wm 
placed  upon  a  footing  whtch  hoe  rendered  it 
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extensively  useful,  as  well  at  more  efficient  as  a 
preparatory  seminary  to  the  college,  and  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  it  committed  to  the 
Joy  Protestor  of  the  Ancient  Language*,  at 
Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  A  junior  de- 
partment hat  since  been  added,  and  the  number 
of  instructors  increased  to  eight  in  the  Claatical, 
Mathematical,  and  English  departments,  betidet 
two  of  Modem  Languages;  to  that  a  pupil  may 
be  received  into  the  minor  department  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  toon  at  he  can  read  the 
English  language,  and  in  nine  or  tea  years  be 
eonduoted  upon  one  uniform  system  of  instruc- 
tion, through  both  the  preparatory  school,  and 
toe  college,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  receive 
hit  first-degree ;  or  in  five  or  six  years  he  may 
receive  a  complete  English  and  Mathematical 
education,  including  any  of  the  modern  langua- 
get,  to  at  to  fit  him  for  business  without  enter* 
ing  the  college ;  or  he  may,  if  duly,  qualified, 
enter  either  the  Grammar  School  or  the  college 
at  any  stage  of  their  retpective  courses. 

At  the  institution  now  tttndt,  the  Faculty  of 
Ihe  college  consists  ef  a  President  and  fife  Pro- 
fessors ;  ail  of  whom  the  students  of  the  full 
sub-graduate  coarse  are  required  to  attend,  and 
any  of  whom,  except  those  of  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  students  of  the  Literary  to  Scientific 
course,  may  attend.  These  form  the  Board  of 
the  Cotieg «,  to  aid  the  President  in  administering 
its  discipline.  There  are  besides,  a  Professor  ot 
Law,  Professors  of  the  principal  modern  Ian- 
guages  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, upon  any  of  whom  the  attendance  of  the 
students  of  both  courses  it  voluntary ;  but  thete 
are  not  members  of  the  Board. 

The  geneial  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  col. 
lege,  may  be  considered  as  three  fold,  via : 

1.  The  Full  Couth,  including  every  branch  of 
collegiate  study,  and  entitling  the  successful  stu- 
dent to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte. 
'  3.  The  LUerory  and  8cie*ttfc  Coarse,  which 
exclude*  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  but 
includes  that  of  the  Modern.  To  the  successful 
student  in  this  course  is  given,  upon  a  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  a  College  Testimonial,  dif. 
faring  but  in  name  and  extent,  from  the  Acade- 
mical degree  of  the  full  count. 

X  The  Votuntmry  Couree\  which  is  intsnded 
lor  graduates  and  others,  who  have  made  some 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  is  limited  solely  by 
the  wishes  of  parents,  or  of  the  applicants  them- 
selves, both  in  regard  to  extent  and  duration,  and 
admits,  also,  of  a  higher  course  of  instruction  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

An  attendance  on  the  first  course  requires  the 
student  to  be  matriculated,  and  forbida  all  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  pursuits.  An  attendance 
on  the  second,  also  requires  matrieulaiioo,  but 
admits  ef  professional  studies  at  the  same  time. 

An  attendance  on  the  third  course  is  altogether 
voluntary,  requiring  no  matrieulution,  and  capa- 
ble of  being;  rendered  consistent  not  only  with 
professional  pursuits,  but  even  with  mercantile 
and  Mechanical  employments. 

No  student  is  admitted  into  the  Freshman,  or 
lowest  class  of  the  full  course,  unless  he  be  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  the  Grammar  of  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  including  such 
rules  of  Prosody  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  Po. 
ets  be  is  required  to  be  examined  upon.  He 
must  he  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Cejsafe 
Commentaries,  of  the  principal  Orations  of  Ci- 
cero, of  the  first  eight  Books  of  the  JEaeid, 
8allust,  certain  portions  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  and  parts  of  the  Cyrope- 
dia  and  of  the  Iliad.  He  mutt  also  be  able  to 
translate  English  into  grammatical  Latin,  and  be 
well  versed  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  as  far  as 
the  end  of  Simple  Equations,  and  with  Modern 
Geography  i  and  no  student  is  admitted  into  an 
upper  class  without  being  master  ef  the  previous 
part  of  the  course,— nor  are  any  admitted  from 
other  colleges,  without  a  certificate  of  good 
standing. 

The  full  court  of  studies  in  the  different 
classes  is  as  follows,  via : 

FmsT  Yeax.  Frtokmmn  Clam.-- Parts  of  Livy 
and  Horace,  Dalaei's  Collectanea  Grmc*  Major*, 
Latin  prose  compositions,  Roman  Antiquities, 
and  Ancient  Geography,  the  Elements  of  Geome- 
try, Algebra,  Universal  Grammar,  English  Com- 
position, and  outline  of  Ancient  History,  with  |} 
Chreoology. 


Second  Ybax.  Sophomore  Claee. — Virgil's 
Georgics,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace, 
Cioero,  ee  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia,  parte  of 
Tacitus,  Dalxel't  and  Dunbar's  Collectanea 
Orcbea  Majorat  Homer's  Iliad,  Latin  composition 
in  prose  and  verse,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, plain  Trigonometry  and  its  applications, 
Algebra,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  English  Composition  and 
outline  of  Modem  History  with  Chronology. 

Titian  Ybax.  Junior  C/sst,— Cicero  de 
Oratort  and  de  Officii*,  Terence,  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  Longinus,  Homer's  Iliad,  continued, 
Latin  composition,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, 8phericsl  Trigonometry,  Couic  Sections, 
Analytic  Geometry,  Fluxions,  Natoial  Philoso- 
phy, including  Chemistry,  applied  to  the  Arte, 
Principles  of  Taste  and  Criticism,  English  Com- 
position, Logic,  General  History  of  the  literature 
of  Europe,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  a  Critical 
History  of  English  Literature. 

Fotrarn:  Yuan.  8enior  CUoe .— The  classical 
part  of  the  course  ot  this  year  is  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  Professors  of  Languages, 
with  the  assent  of  the  President,  may  direct.-— 
The  Greek  Tragedians  are  the  author*  princi- 
pally read.  Fluxions,  Natural  Philosophy,  in- 
cluding Mechanics,  Astronomy,  according  to  the 
methods  of  Newton,  La  Place  and  La  Grange, 
History  of  Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States,  and  English  Composition. 

All  the  classes  are,  moreover,  exercised  at 
stated  periods  in  declamation  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  respective  courses.  There  are 
two  public  examinations  of  all  the  classes  every 
year*  The  first,  or  intermediate  examination, 
commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  March ;  and 
the  second  or  concluding  examination  on  the 
fourth  Monday  preceding  the  vacation,  which  be- 

Sins  on  the  first  dsy  of  August,  and  ends  on  the 
ret  Monday  in  October. 
An  honorory  testimonial  decorated  with  suit 
tble  devices,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  college, 
is  adjudged  at  too  intermediate  examinations  to 
the  student  in  each  class  who  it  mott  distinguish, 
ed  for  hie  general  merit ;  and  an  additional  tea. 
timonial  to  the  best  in  each  department  of  study ; 
and  at  the  concluding  examination,  a  gold  medal 
ia  adjudged  to  the  student  of  the  best  general 
standing  in  each  class,  a  silver  msdsl  in  each 
class  to  the  best,  and  a  bronxe  medal  to  the 
next  best  in  each  department ;  all  oi  which  are 
announced  and  delivered  at  the  annual  coin, 
mencement,  held  on  the  day  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  every  term* 

Of  thie  number  of  the  Military  mnd  Novel  Ms. 
goxime,  we  have  only  room  to  epeak  in  terms  of 
general  praise,  and  to  express  our  satisfaction  at 
finding  by  a  notice  at  the  close  ef  it,  that  its  pa- 
tronage is  largely  inqreased.  It  ehamld  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


SUMMARY. 

St.  Louis,  Jam.  30. — Luck  ie  m  fortune. — The 
8teamboat  Warsaw  arrived  at  this  port  on  Satur- 
day last  from  New  Orleans.  The  Warsaw  was 
seriously  disrbled  by  striking  a  snag  below  Ste. 
Genevieve  Island,  some  of  the  cargo  is  in  conse- 
quence damaged.  The  anag  made  a  large  hole 
in  the  bow  ol  the  boat,  and  the  pilot  at  the  wheel, 
discovered  that  she  must  go  down,  altered  her 
course  so  as  to  run  her  on  the  bar  nearly  oppo- 
site. Strangely  enough,  in  steering  on  this 
course  the  pilot,  without  seeing  it,  rsn  the  boat 
directly  athwart  of  the  wreck  of  the  Steamboat 
Illinois,  which  was  sunk  some  years  since,  and 
so  great  was  her  head  way  that  the  bow  was  lift, 
ed  out  of  the  water,  and  safely  moored.  She  was 
thus  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making 
the  necessary  repairs.  The  boat  remained  in 
thie  position  for  twslve  house  $  when  the  river, 
as  good  fortune  would  again  have  it,  rose  suffi- 
ciently to  drift  her  clear  of  the  wreck. 

The  Mississippi  is  rising  slowly,  and  is  clear 
of  ice  below  this  point.  Thus  far,  we  ha vo  had 
a  remarkably  mild  winter  and  aheuld  it  continue 
for  a  few  daye  more,  we  need  expect  no  further 
interruption  to  navigation.  The  Olivn  Branch  and 
Pototi  have  departed  for  Louisville. 


Captain  Gibson  of  barque  Kant,  at  Boston, 
reports,  that  just  at  he  was  waving  8t.  Helena, 
(38th  Dec.)  the  American  Consul  informed  htm 
that  the  British  trade  with  China  had  bean  stop- 
ped by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Tan  Faithful  and  Saoacioos  Deo  aoaiv.— 
The  Baltimore  American  in  alluding  to  the  re- 
cent Fires,  has  this  paragraph : 

A  circumstance  came  to  oar  knowledge  yes- 
terday, which  shows  that  there  must  be  inceav 
diaries  among  us.  The  Foreman  of  our  affiant 
soon  after  he  reached  hit  dwelling  in  Pitt  street, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  on  Thursday  night, 
had  his  attention  arrested  by  an  unusual  barking 
of  his  dogs  in  the  yard.  On  going  out  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  the  sagacious  animal  continued  It) 
bark,  and  ran  several  times  to  the  stable  door, 
as  if  some  one  were  within*  The  manner  ef  the 
the  dog  at  once  led  his  matter  to  open  it,  when 
he  found  a  parcel  of  combustibles  burning  on  the 
floor.  They  had  apparently  been  but  a  short 
time  on  fire,  and  were  extinguished  without  diffi- 
culty, bnt  it  is  evident  that  but  for  the  singular 
warning  of  the  dog  the  stable  would  have  been 
fired. 

MxorrxxjuJiaAif    SacAnaov.~Thc     Gatette 

publishes  the  annexed  extract  of  a  letter  from  the) 

Fleet  Surgeon  of  the   Mediterranean  Sqaadroaw 

It  it  dated  on  board  the  United  States  Ship  Del. 

aware  in  Nov. 

••  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  scenes  almost  calculated  in 
make  death  -too  familiar*  Oar  ahip  remains  in 
port  with  the  Shark ;  we  sent  their  men,  ae  mat 
aa  they  were  attacked,  to  an  inland  in  the  har- 
bor. It  hre  been  a  melancholy  scene.  About 
90  of  our  men  have  died,  and  two  weie  buried 
this  day ;  but  from  the  favorable  state  of  those 
now  under  care,  and  a  change  for  ths  better  hi 
the  weather,  this  afternoon,  I  entertain  strong 
hopes  that  the  worst  is  over.  No  officer  baa 
died  en  board,  and  but  one  petty  officer,  the  act. 
ing  boatswain  of  the  Shark,  who  died  on  the) 
15th  inst." 

Attempt  by  the  Malaya  to  cut  ef  mnd  Murder 
the  Crew  of  mnother  American  Feaset— The 
barque  Kent  arrived  yesterday  from  Feto  Pcueng, 
coast  of  Sumatra,  brings  intelligence  of  aa  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  the  barque  Derby,  of  Salem,  be- 
longing to  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  on  the  coast  ef 
Sumatra,  by  the  Malaya.  The  information  ie 
conveyed  in  the  following  letter  from  Captain 
Felt,  master  of  the  Derby,  and  published  ia  the 
Salem  Observer  of  this  morning : 

On  the  10th  June,  1884,  lying;  at  Trabangun 
Tchuce,  barque  Derby,  of  8alsm«  leading  peppery 
while  on  shore  that  day,  received  inhTmatioa 
that  a  prow  in  a  neighboiing  pert  was  preparing 
to  come  that  night  and  cot  me  off;  I  went  em 
board  immediately,  and  made  preparation*  tot 
ths  defence  of  the  vessel,  and  kept  a  vigilant 
watch  through  the  night.  As  the  day  began  te 
dawn,  dicovered  the  prow  right  ahead,  coming 
slowly  down  upon  me,  and  within  musket  shot. 

I  opened  my  musketry  and  cannon  upen  him, 
upon  which  be  got  his  heed  towards  the  sea,  and 
appeared  to  be  getting  off  ae  fast  aa  he  could, 
soon  after  which  a  strong  breeze  came  up,  and  I 
saw  the  prow  pass  in  shore  towards  the  village 
of  Qualae  Ralisesbn.  I  'afterwards  learnt  from 
several  sources  that  the  prow  came  from  Qnalah 
Assshan,  and  had  IS  men  on  board ;  one  ef  which 
came  to  Baccongang,  while  I  lay  there,  and 
stated,  that  they  started  with  creeses  only,  calcu- 
lating to  find  us  unprepared  to  receive  them  to 
dagger  every  person  on  board,  and  to  pceeees 
themselves  of  the  money— and  that  they  took 
freely  of  opium  in  order  to  be  more  desperate." 

Capt.  Felt,  in  a  letter  to  hie o*ner,  says :— "It 
ia  high  time  that  the  American  Government  had 
a  sloop  of  war  on  this  const  from  March  to  Au- 
gust, (during  the  pepper  season)  to  protest  our 
commerce.  She  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
to  the  Americana." 

I  will  be  remembered  that  the  ahip  Hasty 
Ewing,  of  Boston,  was  obliged,  to  leave  the  canst 
of  Sumatra,  about  the  same  time  of  the  occur- 
rence  related  above,  on  account  of  an  attempt  to 
out  her  off  at  AsseHan.— {Boston  Transcript. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 
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Tho  extreme  cold  of  Sunday,  the  8th  inst.,  ex 
tendsd  to  Charlcetou,  8.  C,  whore  tho  therm* 
aotor,  at  doy  break,  waa  at  sere/  a  temperature 
(aoecrding  to  tho  Soothorn  Patriot)  8  or  10  do- 
groat  oolder  than  over  before  experienced  in  that 
otty. 

Tho  number  of  American  whale  ahipa  at  see, 
da  tho  30th  of  January,  ult,  waa  357,  comprising 
aa  aggregate  of  aboutjl,000000  tone,  and  manned 
by  about  9000  seamen.  There  were  in  port  at 
tho  aamo  date,  16  whale  ahipa,  making  a  total  of 
973.  Tho  number  of  sperm  whale  ships  whioh 
nay  ho  expected  to  arrive  within  the  preaent 

J  ear  i*  estimated  at  70,  and  their  eargoea  at 
35,000  bble.  oil,  valued  at  more  that  three  mill- 
Ian  oVUere.— T Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Natal  Ciuruuw.— We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
tho  Rot.  C.  8.  Stewart  haa  been  aeeigned  aa 
Chaplain  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn. 

Death  ef  Gen.  Hampton.— General  Wade 
Hampton,  of  8outh  Carolina,  died  at  hie  reaidonoe 
in  Columbia,  on  tho  4th  inst.,  in  the  81et  year  of 
hit  age.  Gen.  Hampton  served  with  groat  gal- 
lantry in  tho  war  of  tho  revolution,  and  though 
then  a  more  youth,  waa,  with  one  or  more  of  hit 
brothers,  distinguished  in  the  partisan  warfare 
under  Marion  and  8umter,  in  8outh  Carolina.— 
Baring  tho  Into  war  with  Groat  Britain  ho  com. 
mends  ri  a  brigade  on  tho  northern  frontier.  Ho 
waa  one  of  the  wealthiest  men,if  not  the  wealthiest, 
in  tho  whole  Southern  country. — [Courier.] 

Thefjpacket  ahip  Britannia,  Capiain  Waite, 
whioh  arrived  laet  week  from  Liverpool,  ie  said 
to  have  brought  the  largest  cargo  of  any  packet 
•woo  tho  lino  was  established.  It  appears  by  the 
manifest,  that  tho  had  on  board  1805  eases  and 
boles,  $00  tone  of  iron  and  s»eel.  etc  &c. 
Invoice  cost  of  tho  cargo,  $497,000 
One  case  gold,  50,000 

Value,  o«  first  ooet  of  cargo,    •547,000 
{Mercantile  Adv.] 


IMPORTANT  NEWS  FROM  FRANCE. 

ReceUl   of  tme   Frame*    HEimlotor  froaa 
*  WsmlUmgrton — Passports    tendered   to 
efce  Ammortcom  Mlartster  at  Psuria. 

4ueh  moat  unhappily,  it  tho  intelligence  wo 
have  thie  day  to  communicate  to  out  readers.— 
In  tho  midst  of  proopority  unequalled,  in  the  full 
rid*  of  honorable  and  sueceesrul  enterprise, 
smmimg  every  Inanity  in  the  race  of  physical,  m- 
toQootual  and  moral  improvement— while  tho 
ocean  it  whitened  with  our  canvass — while  the 
foreeto  of  the  for  wilderness  are  disappearing 
fcefero  oof  pioneers  of  civilisation— while  now 
undertakings  are  ovory  whore  springing  up  for 
Canals  and  Railroads,  to  connect  and  benefit  re* 
gtoue  between  whioh  nature  aeemod  to  have 
placet*  inturmonntable  barriers  and  when  in 
addition,  nod  aa  n  grace  and  ornament  to  all 
theoe  enterpriees  for  advancing  our  wealth  and 
material  power  and  enjoyments,  we  are  alive  to, 
-sad  liberally  mindful  of,  the  claims  which  the 
canto  of  education,  of  morale,  and  of  religion  hat 
upon  us,  an  a  nation  of  Christian  freemen— at 
each  n  period,  and  In  tho  midst  of  such  a  career, 
the  blight  and  onrae,  tho  desolation  and  demo- 
ralisation of  war  teem  about  to  fall  on  us. 

By  tho  Orpkeue  from  Liverpool  we  have  our 
London  papere  of  Friday  16th  ult.  inclusive— 
and  these  furnish  from  tho  Paris  Momteur  of 
Wednesday  14th,  (the  official  paper,)  a  notifica- 
tion that  M.  Scrruter  had  boon  recalled  from 

that  Mr.  Uvingoton  had  boon 
worn  ready  for 


intimation  to  depart,  which,  it  ia  said  in  several 
ottho  Paris  papers,  ho  meant  immediately  to 
comply  with. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Moniteur  which  follows 
this  annunciation  of  the  cessation  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  that  u  in 
consequence  of  the  engagements*  of  France,  the 
project  of  law  for  satisfying  the  indemnity  to 
America  would  be  immediately  presented  to  the 
Chamber,  must  be  looked  on — unless  there  It 
really  a  disposition  and  intention  on  tho  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  make  a  sincere  and  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  carry  tho  indemnity  through — aa  an  intuit, 
ing  mockery. 

»        »       *  .     »       »       *     .    Wo  were 

not  partiet  in,  nor  consenting  to,  the  couneile 
whioh  have  thus  neodleoaly  precipitated  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  «•  being  in,"  we  must  boar  oureelves  at 
Americana,  having  a  common  cause,  and  re* 
solved,  at  all  hazards,  if  the  flag  of  war  mutt  be 
thrown  out,  to  rally  under  it,  even  to  tho  death. 

But  we  yet  trust  that  mar  may  be  avoided— 
much,  if  not  all,  now  dependa  on  Congress. 

What  then  ahould  Congress  do  ?  Notbwo  at 
present.  If  the  recall  of  the  Minister  be  not  fol. 
lowed  up  by  any  other  hostile  demonstration — 
though  we  confess  our  apprehension  note  is,  that 
an  embargo  may  be  laid  in  the  French  porta— if 
however,  nothing  of  this  sort  occur,  we  would 
wish  this  Congress  might  adjourn,  without  adopt- 
ing  any  definitive  measure— and  that  the  Presi. 
dent  should  forthwith  issue  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring the  nest  Congress  to  meet  on  or  about 
tho  1st  August.  By  that  time  tho  purposes  of 
France  would  be  fully  developed,  the  feelings  of 
our  own  people  would  be  ascertained — and  a 
Congress  assembling  under  such  circumstances, 
and  acting  with  foil  knowledge  and  calm  dolib. 
oration,  would  carry  with  thorn  the  assent  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Wo  eonex  some  extracts  from  Liverpool  let- 
ters, which  ehew  how  this  question  it  viewed 
there. 

Extract  e/o  letter  dated  Z^eerseoJ,  Jan.  15. 

There  is  a  regular  demand  for  Cotton,  and 
prices  have  undergone  little  change  of  late,  good 
(air  Bowed  selling  to  day  at  9  3-4d.  Business 
in  Manchester  ie  ateady,  and  there  it  a  tolerably 
eteady  aale  for  yarns  for  export,  at  prices  whioh 
afford  eome  remuneration  at  the  present  value  of 

Cotton. 

Tho  aspect  of  affairs  between  your  country 
and  Franco  is  not  pleasant.  From  present  ap. 
pearancea,  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
payment  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  will  be 
made,  and  the  matter  therefore  will  root  with 
Congress  what  measures,  if  any,  are  now  to  be 
adopted. 
Extract  of  a  Utter  dated  Lteerpeoh  January  17. 

Tho  recall  of  the  French  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton  is  important,  and  will  throw  the  course  of  pro. 
ceedings  on  your  Legislature,  which  we  trust 
and  believe  will  bo  temperate. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
make  eome  specific  offer  of  compensation,  whioh 
perhape  it  would  be  well  to  accept.  British  ship, 
ping  would  certainly  derive  much  benefit  from 
war  between  France  and  the  U.  States,  but  trade 
will  thereby  be  thrown  out  of  its  customary  chan- 
nels, and  become  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

The  Peria  Corroafwndont  of  tho  London  Times 
—a  paper  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  its  foreign 
information— thus  writes  about  the  rupture  be- 
tween Franco  and  us.    It  moke  more  favourably 
H  on  tho  eases  than  other  esciountt. 


Private  Correemendence. 

Pabjs,  Wednesdat,  Jan.  14. 
For  the  second  time  since  the  declarati<m  of 
American  independence  an  interruption  haa  taken 
place  in  the  friendly  relations  between  the  Go* 
vernmont  of  thie  country  and  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  both  instances  a  question  of  pecuniary    . 
indemnity  has  led  to  the  rupture  .and  now,ae  former- 
ly, there  ia  very  little  doubt  that  the  French  will 
consent  to  concede  to  the  American  people  all  that 
justice  requires,  aa  soon  aa  they  have  dene  what  ia 
necessary  to  heal  the  wound  which  their  self-love 
has  sustained  from  the  Meaaage  of  General  Jack, 
son.  On  tho  former  occasion  two  French  frigates 
were  seised  and  carried  into  American  ports,  but 
were  afterwarda  releaaed  on  the  adjustment  of 
the  queetion  at  issue.    A  still  stronger  measure 
would  probably  have  resulted  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  between  tho  two  countries,  bad 
not  tho  French  Government,  in  the  very  net  of 
recalling  their  Miniater  at  Washington,  and  of 
intimating  to  Mr.  Livingston  that  his  passports 
were  ready  for  him,  conveyed  the  official  noti- 
fication  that  the  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  tho 
American  differences  was  this  very  dsy  to  be  pre* 
sooted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

It  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  very  agree- 
able either  to  the  Government  or  tho  Chamber  to 
have  been  boarded  during;  the  diseusaion  by  tho 
proeenoe  of  an  American  Miniater  in  the  Hotel  of 
the  Rue  do  la  Victoire.  On  tho  other  hand,  Mr. 
Livingston  haa  not  thought  it  neeeeaary  in  the 
meantime  to  embark  tor  the  United  States,  but 
takes  hie  passports  in  the  firat  instance  for  Lon- 
don, when  he  will  be  at  hand  to  give  hia  advice 
to  Mr.  Barton,  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  who 
will  probably  be  left  hero  in  the  capacity  of 
Charge'  d' Affaires,  unless  it  shall  appear,  contra- 
ry to  all  preaent  probability,  that  the  whole  ot  tho 
French  eetabliahment  at  Washington  ie  to  retire 
with  M.  Serrurier,  its  chief,  and  that  the  laet 
postern  is  to  bo  closed  to  sny  thing  like  an  ami. 
cable  accommodation. 

The  National  of  ibis  morning,  in  a  abort  but  sar- 
castic paragraph,  treats  this  rupture  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  and  the  whole  course  adopted  by  this 
Government,  which  it  had  anticipated  pretty  ac- 
curately, as  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  war ; 
but  suggests  that  in  eight  days,  when  the  outrag- 
ed dignity  of  the  Citisen  King  has  been  satisfied, 
and  the  Chamber  haa  sanctioned  the  treaty  for 
the  payment  of  the  25,000,000  of  franca  to  Ame- 
rica, peaoe  will  be  restored.  In  laet,  over  since, 
the  arrival  of  the  Meaaage,  the  opposition  journal* 
have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  tone  than 
waa  to  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, considering  the  part  they  took  against 
the  Duke  do  Broglie'e  Administration  when  the 
affair  waa  formerly  under  discussion  in  the  Cham-  ' 
ber. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  little- ground 
for  alarm.  In  the  official  conferences  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  laet  four  days,  between 
Mr.  Livingston  and  Admiral  de  Rigny,  every 
sort  of  assurance  was  given,  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other,  of  the  anxiety  of  both  Govern- 
mente  to  avoid  any  serious  cause  of  quarrel— 
On  the  pert  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  thie  as- 
surance was  strongly  repeated  the  night  before 
last,  and  as  late  aa  yesterday,  at  the  hour  of 
post,  there  waa  not  the  least  idea  at  the  Ameri- 
can  legation  that  such  a  proceeding  would  have 
been  resorted  to  aa  that  which  must  by  that  time 
have  been  resolved  on,  and  of  which  you  have 
the  official  announcement  in  this  morning's  Moni- 
teur. 

We  derive  from  Parie  papers  of  Jan.  14,  the 
following  important  paragraphs  t— 

Confidential  instructions  have  boon  cent  to  the 
sea-ports,  and  principal  commercial  towna  of  the 
kingdom,  to  get  up  petitions  for  the  immediate 
adoption  by  the  Chambers  of  the  trea'y  with  the 
United  8tatea. 

Mr.  Middleton,  Secretary  to  the  American  Le- 
gation at  Madrid,  arrived  in  Paris  on  Monday, 
with  inscriptions  for  19,000,000  reals  delivered 
by  Spain  in  pursuance  of  the  new  treaty  between 
the  two  Powers  for  liquidating  the  claims  of  A. 
merican  citizens  upon  Spain. 

Old  Cobbett,  we  see,  is  re-elected  from  Oid* 
ham,  and  ia  classed  in  the  list  of  Reformers  ; 
hot  we  think  it  an  even  shanee  if  ho  does  not  sup- 
port the  Duke.  , 


1 


no 
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■team  ship  Pyferfes,  new1  and  careiuJly 
eoiisiM&eaV  nound  from  Amsterdam  to  the  But 
Indies,  sank  in  smooth  water  off  the  coast,  on 
the  second  day  out— without  having  met  with 
any  accident  whatever.  The  crew  and  paseen. 
gen,  to  the  number  of  40  were  taken  off  by  fish* 
ecmen.  It  is  behoved  that  holes  had  been  ma* 
Kefousiy  bored  in  the  vessel  and  temporarily 
stopped. 

The  Duk*  e/  Louchtenberg,  husband  of  the 
young  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  expected  in  Loii- 
don  at  the  laat  daces,  on  his  way  to  Lisbon. 

Old  Talleyrand  baa  at  mat  retired  from  public 

1Mb.    Hie  political  testament  is  annexed.  It  was 

said  in  Paris  that  Louie  Philippe  hinted,  that  it 

ehould  not  be    made  public,   which  the  wily 

•talesman  turned  off  by  saying,  the  only  question 

was,  ••  whether  it  ehould  be  published  by  the 

royal  permission,  or  his  own." 

The  Moniteur  announces  officially  that  the 
King  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand  aa  Ambassador  10  England,  and 
has  eppointed  General  Sebastiani  to  be  his  sue. 


The  Prince's  letter  follows : 

•«  Sia — When  the  confidence  of  the  King  called 
me  lour  years  ago  to  tbe  Embassy  of  London, 
the  very  difficulties  of  the  mission  induced  me  to 
obey.  I  beKeve  I  haf e  accomplished  for  the 
benefit  of  Prance  and  of  the  King,  two  objects  of 
interest  which  I  have  alwaya  had  in  my  mind,  and 
Which  I  hate  always  considered  as  closely  con- 
nected* During  these  four  years,  the  maintenance 
of  a  general  peace  haa  admitted  of  all  our  rela- 
tions being  simplified.  Our  policy,  isolated  ae  il 
was,  has  been  mingled  with  that  of  the  other 
nations.  It  has  been  accepted,  appreciated,  and 
honored  by  the  honest  men  of  all  countries-  Tbe 
eo~opererioa  we  have  obtained  from  England 
hue  cost  nothing  to  our  independence  or  our 
national  feelings ;  end  such  baa  been  our  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all,  such  has  been  the 
candor  of  our  proceedings,  that  far  from  creating 
mistrust,  it  is  our  guarantee  thet  bae  been  called 
for  agamet  the  spirit  of  Propaganulem  which 
disturbs  the  old  States  of  Europe.  It  is  certainly 
owing  to  the  exalted  wiadom  and  great  abilities 
of  the  King  that  all  theae  satisfactory  results 
mast  be  attributed.  I  claim  for  myself  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  having  divined  before  alt  others 
the  profound  thoughts  of  the  King,  and  to  have 
announced  them  to  those  who  have  since  been 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  my  words. 

Now  that  all  Europe  knows  and  admirea  the 
King,  end  thereby  the  principal  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted — now  that  England  baa  perhaps 
an  equal  want  with  ourselves  for  a  mutual  alliance 
between  us.  and  that  the  path  which  she  appears 
to-be  inclined  to  follow  must  induce  her  to  prefer 
a  mind  with  traditions  less  ancient  than  mine, 
I  conceive  I  may,  without  foiling  in  my  devoted 
duty  to  the  King  or  to  France,  entreat,  respect, 
fully,  that  his  Majesty  will  accept  my  resignation, 
which  Lrsquest  you,  8ir,  will  lay  before  him. 
My  great  age,  tbe  infirmities  which  are  its  natu- 
ral consequence,  the  repose  they  counsel,  the  re. 
flection  they  suggest,  render  this  step  very  aim- 
pie,  but  too  fully  justify  ft,  and  even  render  It  a 
duty.  I  rely  upon  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the 
King  to  form  the  same  judgment.    Accept,  etc. 

Pamcc  db  Tallxyband." 

The  following  ie  the  answer  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whtch  ia  only  dated  on  Wednes- 
day *- 

••Paiwot — I  have  laid  before  the  King  the  let- 
tor  you  addreaaed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, by  which  you  entreat  his  Majesty  to  accept 
Sour  resignation  of  the  Embassy  at  London.  Hie 
lajesty  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  accept  it.  In 
associating  yourself  with  his  sentiments  and  those 
of  his  Government,  you  have  so  ably  concurred 
in  giving  stability  to  the  new  Monarchy  and  gran, 
deur  to  ite  policy,  and  in  maintaining  the  Peace 
of  Europe,  that  the  King  could  not  consent  to  de. 
jMrive  France  of  your  powerful  service*  and  vast 
experience.  But  his  Majesty  haa  folt  that  after 
lio  great  and  so  long  a  career,  the  attachment 


even, \&\i£*tMAfm&kti  ioWarda. **.  \\ 
wWnotsaoTec  btmwnaHsafsr  to- resist  the  deeire 
you  have  expressed  to  him,  on  account  of  your 
treat  age,  to  retire  into  repose.    Accept,  etat 

ttioJtr* 


Our  venerable  fellow-citixen  Col.  Trumbull 
haa,  under  his  own  signature,  made  a  statement 
in  our  columns  to  .day,  not  without  interest,  aa 
bearing  upon  the  French  question  of  indemnity 

Col.  Trumbull's  suggestion  of  discriminating 
duties,  or  non-intercourse*  rather  than  war,  ie 
sorely  the  right  one  to  begin  with. 
To  (ae  Editor  of  the  Ac*  York  American : 

On:  The  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  oo  the  question  of  compensation  to 
the  citixens  of  the  former,  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted by  the  Government  or  the  citixens  of  the 
latter,  and  which  the  actual  Government  of 
France,  stipulated  by  treaty  to  pay,— has  arrived 
at  such  a  stage,  ae  to  require  correct  injermey 
tion,  in  order  to  tbe  forming  of  a  just  and  firm 
decision  on  oar  part. 

I  possess  some  information  which  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  offer  as  authentic  and  accurate. 

In  taw  commencement  of  the  French  Revofa. 
tten,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  spoliatioaa  to  a 
'  considerable  extent,  were  committed  by  sab. 
jeots  of  Great  Britain  on  our  Commerce,  and  be* 
oame  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Jay  to  London,  which  mission  resulted  in 
what  is  commonly  called  Jay\i  Treaty.  I  acted 
on  that  occasion  as  Secretary  to  Mr.  Jay. 

The  7th  article  of  that  Treaty  ia  in  the  words 
following : 

44  Whereas  complaints  have  been  made  by 
14  divers  merchants  and  others,  citixens  of  the 
"  United  States,  that,  during  the  war  in  which 
44  his  Majesty  is  now  engaged,  they  have  sua. 
44  tained  considerable  losses  and  damages,  by 
44  reason  of  irregular  and  illegal  captures  or 
*•  condemnations  #f  their  veaaele  and  other  pro* 
44  party,  under  the  color  of  authority  or  commie* 
44  sions  from  his  Msjesty  ;  and  that  from  varioua 
44  circumstances  belonging  to  the  eaid  cases, 
44  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  louses  and 
44  damages  so  sustained,  cannot  now  be  actually 
••  obtained,  had,  and  received ;  it  ia  agreed, 
44  that  in  all  audi  eaeea  where  adequate  compen. 
44  sation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be  new  ac- 
44  tually  obtained,  had  and  received,  by  the  eeid 
, 4<  merchants  and  others,  in  the  ordinary  course 
44  of  justice;  foil  md  complete  compensation  for 
"  the  same,  will  be  made  by  the  British  Govern. 
44  nsent  to  the  eaid  complainants.  But  it  is 
44  distinctly  understood  that  this  provision  is  not 
44  to  extend  to  such  losses  or  damages  as  have 
44  been  occasioned  by  the  manifest  delay,  or  neg- 
44  ligence,  or  wilful  omission  of  the  claimants. 

44  For  the  purpose  of  aseertamina;  the  amount 
14  of  any  such  losses  or  damages,  Five  Commie. 
44  eionere  shall  be  appointed  and  authorized  to 
41  act  in  London,  exactly  in  tbe  same  manner  aa 
"  is  directed  with  respect  to  thoee  mentioned  in 
44  the  preceding  article,  and  after  having  taken 
*»  the  eame  oath  or  affirmation  (mutatia  muiao- 
44  die)  the  same  term  of  eighteen  months  is  also 
44  assigned  for  the  reception  of  claims,  and 
••  they  are  in  hke  manner  authorised  |to  extend 
44  the  aatne  in  particular  eases.  They  shall  re. 
44  ceive  testimony,  books,  papers  and  evidence 
44  in  the  eame  latitude,  and  exercise  the  like 
41  discretion  and  power  respecting  that  subject ; 
44  and  ehall  decide  the  claims  in  question,  accor* 
44  ding  to  the  merits  of  tbe  eeveiai  cases,  and  to 
44  Justice,  Equity,  and  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  the 
41  award  of  the  said  Commissioners,  or  of  anv 
•4  such  three  of  them  aa  aforesaid,  shall,  in  all 
44  cases,  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  as  te  the 
44  justice  of  the  caao,  and  to  the  amount  to  be 
44  paid  to  the  ojaimant ;  and  lite  Britannick  Ma. 
44  jeety  undertakes  to  cause  the  same  to  be  paid 
"  to  such  claimants,  in  specie,  without  any  de* 
44  ductioo,  in  such  place  or  places,  and  at  auch 
44  time  or  times,  aa  ehall  be  awarded  by  the  eame 


sfVomMra>mqlra,  ami  on  condition  of  euch  re. 
44  leaaea  or  assignments  to.  ha  given  by.  the 
44  claimants,  aa  by  the  eaid  Commissioners  may 
"  be  directed.* 

Reference  ia  made  ia  the  above  to  the  8ixtk 

Article,  for  the   mode  in  whtch  the  Oommhav 

sioncrs  were  to  be  appointed,  it  wae  aa  follows  5 

44  Two  of  them  shall  be  appointed '  by  Ida  Ma* 
••  jeety,  two  of  them  by  the  President  of  the 
44  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  eon. 
44  sent  of  the  Senate  thereof ;  and  the  Fifth  by 
44  the  onanimoue  voice  of  the  other  Four  ?  and 
44  if  they  should  not  agree' in  auch  choice,  then? 
44  the  Commissioners  named  by  the  two  partiea 
44  shall  respectively  propose  one  person,  and  of 
"  the  two  names  so  proposed,  one  ehall  be  drawn 
44  by  lot,  in  the  preeence  of  the  four  original 
"  Commissioners.4* 

The  two  Commissioners  named  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  Sir  John  Nichol,  and  Maurioe  Swa- 
bey,  Esq.  her  two  moot  distinguished  Civil  Law. 
yen.  Those  named  by  the  United  8tsf.es,  were 
Christopher  Gore  and  William.  Pinckney,  two  of/ 
their  most  distinguished  Lawyers. 

These  gentlemen  could  not  agree  in  electing 
by  unanimous  vote  a  Fifth*  and  therefore,  re- 
sort wae  had  to  the  ether  mode  pointed  out  be* 
the  Treaty,  and  I  became  the  Fifth  Commie, 
sjoaer. 

The  Board  eat  in  London,  received  a  multitude) 
of  complaints,  which  were  carefully  examined, 
rejected  some,  admitted  othets;  and  in  casea 
where  we  decided  that  loss  or  damage  had  been 
sustained,  for  which  adequate  compensation  could 
not  be  obtained,  had  and  received  in  tbe  ordina* 
ry  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  we  referred 
all  the  papers  to  our  merchants,  (one  British  sod 
one  American)  to  examine  and  make  up  tbe  ac. 
counts,  and  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  such 
loss  and  damage.  They  reported  to  the  Board, 
who  again,  by  ibemeelvec  and  their  Seereury, 
reexamined  the  merchants'  ieport ;  and  finally,' 
having  determined  the  amount,  we  gave  our  a* 
ward  signed  by  each  member,  aa  well  aa  by  our 
Secretary,  for  auch  cum,  payable  at  sixty  days, 
at  the  British  Treasury. 

All  theae  awarda  were  paid  with  efrict  mer- 
cantile punctuality  on  the  day  named ;  and  1  ne- 
ver heard  a  aingle  complaint  of  delay,  much  less 
of  a  refusal  to  pay. 

The  aggregate  amount  exceeded  10,060,000 
of  dollars,  or  64,000,000  of  French  livree. 

The  period  of  time  in  which  theae  British  spo- 
liations were  committed,  wae  abort,  commencing 
in  1793  and  terminating  at  the  date  of  the  Treaty, 
Nov.  19th.  1794.  u* 

The  spoliations  complained  of,  se  having  been 
committed  by  France,  extended  ever  many  years, 
and  were  wholesale  transactions,  comprehending 
eeixuree  of  ships  in  port,  and  confiscations  of  pro. 
party  on  the  land,  as  well  ae  on  the  ocean. 

Who  can  believe  that  the  amount  of  theae  lat- 
ter wae  not  aa  great  aa  that  of  the  former  t  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  far  very  exceeded  them  ?  Fjom 
the  experience  which  I  acquired  by  a  careful  e*> 
amination  of  a  great  number,  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
that  if  an  accurate  examination  of  each  case  could 
now  be  made,  It  would  be  found  that  the  damage 
done  to  our  commerce  in  the  course  of  the  wild 
reveinttoa  of  Franco,  decupled  the  damage  done 
bjf  Great  Briieio  in  that  abort  period ;  and  that, 
instead  of  25  millions,  the  sum  of  250  millions 
of  livros  would  hardly  be  an  equitable  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Legislative  power  of  France  aeem  diepo. 
aed  to  nullify  the  Treaty  on  their  part,  and  have 
once  refused  to  grant  the  earn  stipulated  to  be 
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paid  to  as.  Why  a^ould  we  not  nullify  it  on  ours, 
kfi  wtodnwing  these  commercial  advaatagee 
1|(fnico.ar*  not  only  stipulated,  but  which  Franc* 
has  actually  enjoyed  siace  the  data  of  tha  Treaty? 
And  having  first  done  this,  if  we  should  in  ad- 
dition impose  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of 
French  wiaes,  silks,  &c.  cVc.  and  apply  the  mo- 
nies which  might  thus  be  collected  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  losses  whioh  have  been  sustained  by 
our  citizens,  would  not  that  be  a  wiser  snd  safer 
course  than  a  resort  to  hostile  measures  ? 

If  Mr.  Gore  or  Mr.  Pincknsy  were  living,  I 
should  have  left  this  office  to  them,  but  being  the 
only  survivor  of  those  scenes,  1  have  felt  that 
this  duty  devolves  on  me,  notwithstanding  the 
neutral  character  which  I  held  in  the  commission. 
I  am,  sir,  <fcc.  etc. 

19tA  February,  1835.  Jwo.  Tstmsoix. 


Lira  htWRAMct.—Andemnuin  Soiree. — Last 
Monday,  Dr.  Hannay  rsad  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  Lite  Insarance,  which  excited  much  interact 
and  considerable  discussion,  10  which  Messrs. 
Faichney,  Ratty,  Professor  Watt,  and  Mr.  8mith 
ef  Jordanhil),  took  a  part.  The  Doctor  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  insurance,  tracing  its 
progress  from  every  remote  period.  The  Greeks 
probably,  and  .certainly  the  Romans,  aa  waa 
shown  by  the  references  to  Livy,  8aetenius,  and 
Cicero,  practised  a  modification  of  marine  insur- 
ance, which  succeeding  ages  have  perfected. — 
The  practice  was  lost,  with  many  other  useful 
customs,  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Doctor  show, 
ed  that  early  in  the  15th  century  it  was  probably 
revived  at  Barcelona.  It  waa  the  more  necessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  marine  insurance,  ae  it  had 
the  precedence  of  all  other  kinds,  and  is  the 
same  in  principle  aa  that  which  has  human  life 
for  its  object.  The  modifications  of  the  principle 
in  respect  to  the  insurance  of  human  life  were 
next  shown  and  clearly  explained.  The  applies, 
tion  of  it  to  different,  nay,  to  all  ranks,  was  nsxt  put 
ia  so  clear  a  point,  (as  the  President  remarked.) 
as  to  preclude  all  discussion.  To  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  art  entailed  estate,  to  procure  pro 
vision  for  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  to 
the  man  of  moderate  income,  to  accomplish  in  a 
certain  manner  what  bis  means  could  not  do  by 
Its  slow  accumulations  without  much  inconveni. 
esjee;  to  professional  men,  whose  gains  and 
estate  perish  with  themselves ;  to  the  officer  and 
the  man  of  business ;  snd  he  likewise  adverted 
to  its  extreme  usefulness  to  the  agriculturist,  an 
effect  of  life  insurance  of  more  extended. operation 
sad  application  than  ia  generally  believed.  The 
discussion  of  the  evening  turned  on  the  question 
of  hs  being  suited  to  the  operative  part  of  the 
community.  The  Essayist  contended  that  it  waa 
within  the  reach  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
wvvkiag  men  and  mechanics,  who,  by  saving  one 

«ling  a  week  when  of  the  age  of  25,  could  secure 
/  at  death  to  their  heirs,  and  so  defend  many  a 
widowed  mother  and  poor  orphan  from  the  mise- 
rtsjsj  of  unprotected  poverty,  aggravated  by  re- 
aetit  bereavement.  That  half  a  million  of  per- 
sons contribute  to  savings  banks  institutions, 
which,  though  highly  useful,  fall  far  short  of  in. 
sjirence  as  a  means  of  provision,  whioh  last  at 
cote  makes  the  provision  sure— one  from  which 
the  parson  insuring  cannot  drawback ;  and  be  is 
ihna^bojund  aa  it  were  to  ssve  to  pay  the  premi. 
am ;  whereae  he  may  in  a  fit  of  thoughtlessness 
or  emravaganes,  withdraw  hia  all  from  a  savings 
bank,  and  dissipate  It,  and  what  ia  worse,  become 
dissipated  himself.  The  securing  of  debts  and 
ska  attainment  of  a  provision  in  old  age,  were 
alto  adduced  as  other  advantages  of  the  practice ; 
and  the  facilities  afforded  by  some  offices  in  the 
way  of  loans  to  those  who  had  paid  a  certain 
number  of  premiums  was  urged  as  an  advantage 
under  certain  circumstances  to  the  man  iu  trade. 
Various  argumente  against  it  were  combated,  and, 
tha  large  meeting  to  whom  it' was  read  seemed 
to  think,  satisfactorily.  The  doctor  in  conclusion, 
showed  how  he  waa  led  to  the  study  of  the  sob. 
jeet  by  its  connexion  with  the  physiological  and 
aaedieaJ  question  of  the  duration  of  human  life ; 
ami,  arged  by  bis  thorough  oonvtcuoos  of  its 


complete  adequacy  to  the  end  in  view,  was  anx* 
ioaato  make  tha  great  vatae  of  the  practice  mare 
gee* rally  known  end  had  recourse  to  than  it  is  in 
our  community .<— [Gl iee>  w  Herald.] 


Chaslbs  Luis. — It  is  with  a  feeling  of  'he 
deepest  pain  and  sorrow  that  we  hate  to  record 
the  death  of  this  friend  and  benefactor  of  hums* 
nity.  Charles  Lamb,  the  fiae^mtnded  and  noble, 
hearted  £lia,  expired  at  his  house  at  Edmonton 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  last.  His  death  was 
rather  sudden,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  it  may 
have  been  hastened  by  an  accident  which  he  met 
with  a  tew  daya  before*  While  taking  hia  cus- 
tomary morning  walk  along  the  London  road  hia 
foot  aUpped,  snd  be  fell,  striking  his  fees  against 
some  stones,  so  aa  to  wound  it  severely.  He  was 
recovering,  however,  when  we  heard  of  him,  (on 
Christmas  day,)  and  aa  fell  of  jest  and  whim  ae 
ever*  Mr.  Lamb  sustained  a  severe  shock  In  the 
loss  of  his,  perhaps,  oldest  and  dearest  friend, 
Coleridge— to  whom  he  so  recently  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  mortality— with  whom  he  has  lieen  so 
soon  reunited.  All  love  and  honor  wait  upon 
the  memory  oi  the  friends !  No  man  was  ever 
more  loved  and  honored  in  life  than  Chaa.  Lamb  ; 
his  audience  waa  tit,  though  few.  His  exquisite 
humor,  his  refined  and  subtle  thought,  his  admi- 
rable critical  powers — the  fancy,  the  feeling,  the 
wit  that  gave  a  character  to  his  esssys  quite 
unique — 

"  AH  were  bat  mtolatsr*  of  love, 
And  fed  Ins  saeied  flame  ;•• 

that  love  which  embraces  humanity — the  sympa- 
thy that  enoirclea  (he  whole  family  of  Ufa.  Mr. 
Lamb  waa,  we  believe,  in  his  sixty. first  year. 
He  has  left  a  memory  to  which  years  will  but  add 
grace  and  lustre. 

/rise  CttUge. — "  Tell  me  of  the  cottage,  Lag. 
gin."  uGod  bless  yoa,  Ma'am  dear,  you're 
cruel  fond  of  hearing  of  cottages;  sure  the -his- 
tory of  most  of  them  in  this  country  is  alike ; — a 
wedding,  and  little  to  begin  with— -a  power  of 
children,  and  little  to  give  them — rack-rent  for 
the  bit  of  land,  turned  out,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
that  or  the  tithe !  beggary,  starvation,  sickness, 
death !  That's  a  poor  Irishman's  calendar  since 
the  world  was  a  world,  barrin  here  and  there, 
now  and  than,  when  he  gets  a  eight  of  good  for. 
tune,  by  mistake  !"-— [New  Monthly  Magaaine.] 


Leave  He  Not  Yet* 

Leave  aw  not  yet !— through  rosy  skies  (torn  far, 
Bat  bow  the  song-birds  to  their  neats  return ! 

The  trembling  Image  of  tbe  first  pale  itar 
On  the  dim  lake  but  new  keftns  to  bora, 
—Leave  me  not  yet ! 

Not  yet  '.—low  voices  home  from  hidden  stream*, 
Beard  through  the  shtvety  woods,  but  now  arise, 

Thaw  sweet  soands  mingle  not  with  day  Ught  dreams, 
They  are  of  vesper's  hymns  and  harmonies : 
—Leave  me  net  yet ! 

My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  tones,  dear  love ! 

By  day  shut  up  In  their  own  still  recess, 
They  wait  for  d«ws  on  earth,  far  stars  above, 

Then  to  breathe  out  their  voice  of  tenderness : 
Leave  me  not  jret ! 


BJ- TOWN SRND  *.  DTJRFKJB,  of  Palmyra, 
Manufacturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
eetabhehmentto  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durfee,  May 
It  Cs.  offer  to  supply  Rone  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out-* pile*)  lor  Inclined  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  In  any  of  the  principal  cities  In 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Rone,  tbe  public 
are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervls,  Eng.  M.  It  H.  R.  BLCo.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibald,  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dels- 
ware  Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carboudale,  Lucerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York,  { 
January  30, 18M.  \ 

RAILROAD  OASTIHM. 

MANY  A  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  8hop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jeecriptlon  pf 
carting*  required  for  railroads.  R-ly  febU 

PATBKT  HAHMBRBD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

tJ-  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  requirod, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recomsjended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  aa  not  to  admit  water. 

Ordere  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TUS  COR- 
NING A  COl,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  seat.  IS- 1  y 


Builder  qf  a  superior  etple  o/Fa*eenger  Care  for  Ami l- 

roady 

No.  9*4  Blrsabethscreet,  aearBleeeker street, 
NewiTork. 

JO*  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harham  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  Joatf 


RAILROAD  OAR  WHJBBLA  AND  BOXSUe, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

t3T  Also*  AXLES  furnished  ami  Sued  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  sad  Foundiy,  Petersen,  N.  J.  All  ordere  ad* 
dressed  to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  Hew- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed  complete. 

Jfl        •  feOGERS,  KETCBUM  A  OROSVRNOR. 


SJ  tons  ot  1 


900 

40 
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RAILWAY  IRON* 

inch  by  \  inch, )  Flat  Bare  in  lengths  o 
U  to  IS  feet,  counter  sunk 
holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
of  4a  degrees,  with  aphV 
ctng  plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do.    11     do. 
do.    if     do. 
do.    S      do. 
do.    -if     do. 
soon  expected.' 
'SsvdWofErixe  Ralls  of  as  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
qujaite  chajrs*  key*  and  pin*. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  90,  38,  and  36  Issues  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Rattwey  Cars,  sad  ef  6S  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axle*  of  *,,  S|,  S,  S,  Sit  M,  sad  3g  inches  diameter  lev 
Railway  Cars  and  Locoawtrveaof  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  •ore  freeoi  duty,  xo  State  Govern- 
ment* and  Incorporated  Government*,  mad  uje  Drawback 
;aken  In  part  payment.  A.  A  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Model*  and  sampief  ofAil  the  different  kind*  of  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  8plkes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  la  thie  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to' 
thpee  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meowr  . 

SURVEYORS'  INsrrRVJISJBIIVS* 

Cfr  Compaaeesoi  various  sixes  aad  of  euperior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

LeveUaglnetrumeets,  large  sod  small  ewes.  wah  hash 
magnifying  powers  with  glassee  made  by  Trough  ton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ment^ maeufpctuied  and  eoHiby 

E.  A  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

JSlSt  corner  of  Maiden  lane.' 

*■■!■■■  ■ 

sTJkVKYlNO  ABJD  BNGOIBRRINO 

iirsTRirMsuin. 

tJ-Th*  eebacrhsr  maoofectufoe  ail  atnds  of  Instru- 
ments in  hls-professloi),  warranted  equal,  if  «.ot  superior, 
in  principles  or  costruetlon  and  workmanship  to  any  lm- 
portal  or  manufactured  In  the  United  States ;.  eeveral  ef 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,.witn  a  Telescope  attached,  by  Which  angles  cam 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per. 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopoa  mid  a  Leveting  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Rai|ioad  purpose*. 

W«.  J.  YOtJNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  0  Dodc  stM  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Eoglassrs,  Surveyors,  snd  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1832. 

in  reply  to  thy  Inquirie*  respecting  the  instruments  man- 
ufacturW  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  I  cheerfully  furnlah  thee  with  tbe  fbllowlnf/Tn. 
formation-Tee  whole  namherdf  Levels  now  in  possesaien 


Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Level*  land  Compasses1  are  In  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fast  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  eGfedaate 
to  which  all  in«trumenteofthe4klnd  are  liable. 
'  1  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  tbe  level*  and  eeta- 
pssss*  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  In  uss,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  decripOoo  ot  Geeeomster  that  we  have  yet  tri- 
ed in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  arever* 
eh»g  telescope*  in  place,  of  41m  vane  elahte,  leavee  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  el  tie  Compass.  It  is  Indeed  the  most  com- 
pletely adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
instrument:  that  thave  ydt  seen,  sad  I  cannot  but  believe 


It  will  be  prelected  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— aad  In  fact,  when  known,  I think  It  will  bo  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 


Reesectfully  thy  -Iriead, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup'tof  Construction 
ef  feitSatere  aad  Obie  Railroad. 


RhMsetelfbia,  February,  IflSS. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young*  ••  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  seleiy 
.eay  I  halleve  it  to  be  much  euperior  to  any  other  Instrument 
of  t he  kind,  now  in  use,  and  ae  such  most  cheerfully  re 
commend  ft  to  En*  faeees  aad  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  1833. 

Fur  a  year  past  1  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  i*hiladelphla,  In  which  he  has  comeined 
tbe  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

1  consider  these  Instrumsnta  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ras,  Failed 
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Han  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
nature,  said  a  great  philosopher ;  and  he 
ought  unquestionably  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  important  science  of  nature 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  his  own 
species  in  every  form  of  existence,  and  in 
every  stage  of  society,  from  the  erratic 
savage  of  the  forest  to  the  polished  inha- 
bitant of  the  city.  In  this  country  we 
behold  man  in  every  shape  and  modifica- 
tion of  insulated  and  social  being.  When 
we  peruse  Herodotus9  description  of  the 
Scythians,  Thucydides'  of  the  ancient 
Grecians,  Caesar's  of  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, and  Tacitus'  of  the  Germans,  we 
perceive  the  prototypes  of  our  Indians ; 
but  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  view  man 
in  a  savage  state  with  our  own  eyes,  with- 
out relying  on  the  reports  of  others ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  time  has 
transpired,  without  more  attention  being 
bestowed  on  this  interesting  subject.  Dr. 
Robertson  says,  '  almost  two  centuries 
elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
before  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  at- 
tracted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the 
attention  of  philosophers. '  This  neglect 
can,  perhaps,  never  be  fully  retrieved. 
An  intercourse  with  civilized  man  has 
changed  our  Indians  in  almost  every  re- 
spect ;  but  there  is  still  a  sufficient  rem- 
nant  of  their  manners,  languages,  and 
traditions,  left  to  interest  inquiry,  and  in- 
vite investigation.  In  some  very  remote 
quarters,  they  may  still  be  found  in  the 
unsophisticated  forms  of  original  barbar- 
ism, unaltered  by  extrinsic  intercourse. 
Many  of  their  languages  may  still  be  re- 
deemed from  oblivion,  their  persons  may 
be  delineated,  and  their  manners  and  tra- 
ditions may  be  described ;  and  the  know- 
ledge which  may  be  obtained,  added  to 
what  has  already  been  collected,  may 
furnish  invaluable  illustrations  of  the  hu- 
man species.  The  number  of  languages 
in  Mexico  is  thirty-five,  of  which  fourteen 
have  grammars  and  dictionaries.  The 
Bible  has  been  translated  by  Eliot,  the 
Indian  apostle,  into  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage ;  and  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
Mohawk  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
have  been  printed  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ;  and  we  have 
many  collections  of  words  in  different 
Indian  languages.  Our  antiquities  are  of 
two  kinds,  such  as  relate  to  the  aboriginal 
and  colonial  states.  We  have  no  Indian 
monuments  or  curiosities  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  forts  on  the  Ohio,  or 
with  the  temples  of  the  Aztecs.  There 
are  some  remains  of  Indian  pottery,  of 
weapons,  and  of  rude  paintings.  Mounds 
of  earth,  like  the  tumuli  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia  and  Tartary,  the  barrows  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cairns  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, may  still  be  seen,  and  also  the  out- 
lines  of  extensive  fortifications.  But  the 
variegated  condition  of  the  white  man 
here  exhibits  human  nature  in  all  its 
shapes.  We  behold  him  in  every  stage 
of  society,  from  the  semi-savage  hunter 
to  the  polished  citizen ;  and  we  perceive 
every  stage  of  cultivation,  from  the  first 
tree  that  was  cut  to  the  elegant  habita- 
tion. '  In  North  America,'  says  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  '  a  traveller  who  sets 


out  from  a  great  town,  where  the  social 
state  has  attained  to  perfection,  traverses 
successively  all  degrees  of  civilization 
and  industry,  which  keep  diminishing,  till 
he  arrives,  in  a  few  days,  at  the  rude  and 
unseemly  hut  formed  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  newly  cut  down.  Such  a  journey 
is  a  sort  of  practical  analysts  of  the  origin 
of  nations  and  states.  We  set  out  from 
the  most  complicated  union,  to  arrive  at 
the  most  simple  elements.  We  travel  in 
retrogression  the  history  of  the  progress 
.of  the  human  mind,  and  we  find  in  space 
what  is  due  only  to  the  succession  of 
time.' — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


MECHANICS*  MAGAZINE,  Nos.  1  Aim  8  or  Vol- 
ume 6«  rom  Jamuaky  am>  FKaatrauY,  18S5.— 
The  two  first  numbers  of  volume  5  we  bow  published  and 
lor  rale  at  35  Wall  street,  and  el  toe  principal  bookstore*. 
Tbeee  numbers  contain  a  great  number  ana  variety  of  ar- 
ticles, both  useful  and  entertaining ;  and  are  printed  in  a 
style  altogether  superior  to  any  ofths  preceding  mutter* 
of  the  work,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  any  other  of  the  kind  published. 

Bound  or  stitched  volumes  may  be  had  single,  or  la  com- 
plete setts,  at  the  office  No.  35  Wall  street,  of 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

T  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAF. 

BUI  long  promised  Man  m  now  ready  lor  those  who 
wtshlu  Its  sine  Is  St  by  40  Inches.  It  la  put  up  In  a  eon 
▼anient  packet  form,  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied 
by  over  70  pagesof  letter  press,  giving  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of,  or  reference  to,  each  Road  and  Canal  delineated  on 
the  Map.  It  wlllalso  be  put  up  In  .afsreft  Paper-covers,  so 
Mm  be  forwarded  by  audi  to  any  part  of  the  country;  the 
postage  of  which,  cannot  exceed  44,  and  probably  not  SS 
cents,  to  any  nart  of  the  county 

Published  at  35  Wall  street,  K.  Y  ,  by 
alStf D.  K.  MINOR. 

H        AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
RNRY  O.  WOOUHULL.  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  Is  agent  for  the  following  Publications: 
The  New  York  American  Dairy,  at  f  16.00  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  as.0t--8eari- Weekly,  at  #4.00  In  advance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $3.00  per 
annum 
The  Meebsanles'  MagasJne,two  volumes  ajear,  at  S3A0 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
at  35.00  per  annum,  or  1 1.85  per  number. 
The  Family  Magaslne,  410  pages  a  year,  at  ft  JO  la  asV 


The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  30  pages  a  month,  at  fl.00  In  advance, 
now  in  the  Stn  volume,  bound  volumes  fl.85 

The  Ladles*  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  $34% 
per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Oem,  at  1 1.50  In  advance. 

All  Communications  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Monrocounty,  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  September 
10,1834. nOvOCtf. 

SUPKRIOR 

GARPKN  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SKBDS. 

AflrBshV      Th*  Subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  foil 
tJgfS^V  eunnty  ol  Oarden  and  Field  Seeds,  growth 
^HPJHB  of  IBM ;  among  which  are  all  the  finest  cab- 
^**W**v^  bages.  cauliflower,  brocolle,  radishes,  peas, 
.^ssmnw-  fcc,  that  are  cultivated  in  England,  France, 
ana  Holland,  tocetUer  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  our  own  country,  and  whkh  are  crown  ex- 
pressly lor  my  nee  from  stock  furnished  end  raised  by  the 
most  experienced  rardeners  tn  this  country  ;  In  short,  ev- 
ery article  emanating  from  my  store,  I  warrant  genuine 
and  fresh. 

Alto,  skinless  oats,  potaros  oats.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
bushel,  perrenaiar  rye  gaass,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass,  Herd's  grass,  white  mul- 
berry, and  yellow  locust  seeds,  spring  tares  or  vetches, 
genuine  mangel  wutzel,  and  ruta  baga,  and  field  turnip, 
seeds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  larmers. 

Canary,  Hemp,  Rape  and  other  bird  seeds ;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.  Price  lists  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  furnished  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  flower  seed  depatment  embraces  the  choicest  vari- 
ety Jo  be  toond  In  this  coontn .  In  which  are  toe  faded 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choke 
Pinks,  Oerraan  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  bal. 
soma,  with  an  tdditien  of  several  new  varieties,  accompa- 
nied with  a  printed  direction  for  culture  and  management. 
*  Orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to  sml  carefully 
packed  and  forwarded  as  Jlrected,  but  as  the  colli  ctlon  of 
distant  debts  are  often  troublesome  snd  sometimes  im prac- 
tice H  is  desired  that  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to 
porton*  In  Albany,  when  the  onier  i*  not  accompanied 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBURN, 

347  N.  Market  at.  (opposite  Post  Office  ) 

•-*  Mr.Tnorhurn  ienlso  Agent,  and  will  at  all  times  r  • 
eetve  subscriptions,  for  the  New  Yosk  Fa»*ke  and  Ame 
rican  Gardener's  Magasinc ;  QcA*Tn*tT  JovanxL  of  Ag- 
riculture, Mechanics,  and  Manufactures;  Mbcsumics' 
Maouewb  and  Regfcrterof  Inventions  and  Improvements ; 
snd  the  Amjmucaw  RatLao AnJoonn*  fc  and  Advocate  of  In- 
tsroa!  Improvements;  publeahed  at  No.  35  Well  street  AN. 
Y.,byD.T  Mama,  F-fsbltV 


T  LAFAYETTE. 

HE  Eulogy  by  Jomp  Qvwct  Adams,  oa  the  Lira  aad 
Services  of  this  Benefactor  of  Mankind  ;  on  a  beautiful 

paper  and  ' — *"■ '-*-'  ---•■• 

/(Assess. 

fobs 


it  this  Benefactor  of  Mankind  ;  on  a  beautiful 
I  type ;  with  a  spirited  medsftea  pe*Ugr*pkit 
Is  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
_______        D.  K.  MINOR,  35  Wall  St. 


BTOTICB  TO  MANUFACTURER*. 


1 


SIMON  F AIRMAN,  of  the  villas e  of  Lans'ng- 
burgh,  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New^ 
York,  has  invented  and  pot  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  sails,  and  about  fsrty  lfki  nails 
in  a  minute,  and  In  the  same  proportion  larger  sixes* 
even  to  spikes  for  shins.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comae 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  thai  its 
capacity  for  betas  clenched  Is  good  and  sure.    One  horso 

Kwer  Is  sufficient  to  di Ire  one  machine,  asd  mav  easily 
applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  Is  in 
operation  Said  F airman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  msy  apply  for  them 
sssoon  aathey  may  be  ma  le,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  half  of  his  patent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  8tatas. 
Any  person  desiring  further  Information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hunt* 
phrey,  in  the  village  of  L&nefngburgh. 
August  15. 1833. AtftfRMfcF 

PATBMT   RAILROAD.  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKKS. 

JCf-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  01  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  19  Inches,  manufactured  by  ths*sub*/ 
tenter's  Patent  Machinery,  which  after  fire  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  new  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  welt  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  fouad  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facto.y— for  which 
purpose  they  are  fount  Invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  mads  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

gj"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1*31. 

CI"  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
fcJTownsend.  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron Merchant* 
In  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  L  Brower,  929  water  street,  New- 
York;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Jan viera,  Balti- 
more j  Osgrand  fc  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  wsll  to  forward 
their otdere  as «sarly  as  practlcable,aa  the  subscriber  b  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  aa  to  k  sep  paeje 
with  the  dally  Increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 
lJSJom  It   BURDEN. 

|MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  8 ALE, 

fcT"  The  Proprietors  of  the  MIO  Dam  Foundry  offer  frbr 
saie  or  lease,  their  well  known  establishment,  stJuated  osaa 
mile  from  Boston.   The  Improvements  consist  of 

No.  1.  Astfer  lints*,  SO  feet  by  30  feet, containing ejfl 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  £scs*j*afn*. 
and  other  steam  Engines 

No.  S.  Bl—k**UV$  Asp,  SO  feet  by  SO.  fitted  with  uaanes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  £*c**j*cr*s  Jfsss*,  54  feet  by  93,  used  forputtl  ng 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  Dent  Engines 
In  uee  In  the  United  States  have  bean  put  In  thm  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
ISO  feet  by  40.  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equal  to  4ff 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  etc.  .Partem 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons) 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  weak ;  three  Trip 
Hammers,  one  of  which  Is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel :  one  very  supe 
rtor  IS  horse  Steam  Engine,  whkh  could  he  iHsponned 
With;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  S.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
ulr  Furnace  and  twoCupowe.  Core  oven  .Cranes,  ate.  flood 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Feuudnr  Is  a  latajn 
ware-houes,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engines. 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Oeerlng,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Orates,  ate.  ane. 
These  were  made  of  the  most  durable  materials,  under 
direction  of  a  rtry  scientific  and  practical  Bngti 
are  supposed  to  bo  of  great  vain*. 

No.  &A  building,  M  feet  by  39,  containing  a  large  stark 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Oast  Stsef.   Thai 
building  Is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding- house,  and 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  kmg  by 
talnlng  counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brat 
dry,  room  for  cleaning  rmsttnga,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat. 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  ace  ace 

The  above  establishment  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  same  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  In  the  United  States.  Goal  aad  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  harbors  of-Bestoa,  to  the  wharf  in  frosst 
of  the  Factory,  at  85  to  30  cents  per  ton.  tkmie  of  tint 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this 
bttshmcet;  nmong  others,  the  great  chain  aad  UA  pi 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Chsrlsston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  Is  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Provldei.cc  at*4 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  taooamtrve  "  Yanker,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  •*  Jossthan,"  purchaatssl 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  18 
Locomotives  aad  as  many  issuers,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

Trios'.  J.  ECKLEYjTreas*.  4tcM  Boston,  or  to 
ROBUST  RALBTOlf,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

•  P0C»!SV.  MRIf* 
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Nfw.Yoax  hid  Ee.ii  Riilxoid — This  eubji 
bubatl,  we  perceive,  nude  (he  epeciil  order  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday  next.  We  are  gratified  to 
find  that  tbia  road  ia  becoming  one  of  more  in. 
Wrest  to  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  ao  to 
the  present  legislature.  It  ia  truly  one  on  which 
intelligent  and  liberal  men  can  hardly  disagree. 
[t  ia  one  which  will  nerve  aa  a  farther  facility  to 
induce  oar  western  neighbora  to  make  the  State 
of  New. York  the  route  of  their  travel,  and  the 
city  of  New. York  the  great  mart  for  their  pro- 
duce, end  the  source  from  whence,  to  derive  those 
immense  amounts  of  merchandise  which  will  be 
required  to  supply  the  millions  of  inhabitants 
which  will,  in  •  few  yeara,  inhabit  the  Territory 
between  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  Rooky 
Mountain*— which  ia,  in  truth,  the  garden  of  the 
world.  We  have  neither  apace  nor  time  in  (hie 
number  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  this  city  and  state  in 
pellicula!,  which  must  result  from  the  early  com. 
pletioo  of  this  work.  The  New. York  and  Erio 
Railroad  should  be  made  a  link  in  the  great  tho. 
roughfaie  to  New-Orleana  ;  and  by  a  liberal 
course  on  the  part  of  the  State  toward*  the  com- 
pany now  holding  ihe  charter,  it  muat  become  so. 
If,  however,  obataclea  ahould  be  thrown  in  ita 
way,  and  ita  construction  ahosld  be  delayed  until 
tho  Jams*  Rrw|aE  Enuvt,  (Vs.)  improvement, 
the  atock  of  which  ia,  we  balieve,  all  taken,  and 
ttm-jtftki  of  it  by  the  Stale,  shall  be  constructed, 
and  the  Nr.w.O»LS*ns  &  Nhshyille  ftiiutinii,  a 
eurvey  of  which  ia  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Ran.. 
(jay,  formerly  ef  the  Lexington  At.  Louisville,  Ky. 
ttallrfrad.  shall  ahw  be  completed,—  and  tuoy  will 


unquestionably  both  be  speedily  accomplished.— 
whau  only  about  400  milea  of  road,  between 
Kenhawa  and  Naahville,  Tenn.,  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  great  line  of  communication  from 
New. York  to  New-Orleana,  by  the  way  of  Virgi- 
nia Kentucky,  and  Tenneaee,  inalead  of,  as  every 
New-Yorker  would  desire,  through  the  state  of 
New.York  by  the  New. York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
around  the  comer  ofLake  Erie  to  Cleave  land  and 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  by  the  Mad  river  railroad  to 
Dayton ;  thence  through  a  comer  of  Indiana  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Nashville,  Ton.,  there  con. 
necong  with  the  road  to  New-Orleana ;  we  may 
long  look  in  vain  lor  another  opportunity  equally 
favorable  to  secure  the  Weatem  trade.  The  dis- 
tance .from  the  termination  of  the  Naur-York  and 
Erie  road  to  Naahville,  Tenn.,  ia  about  675  milea, 
mostly  through  a  level  country,'  abounding  with 
cheap  materials  for  a  read,  and  which  will  famish 
abundance  of  business  for  the  road  when  com- 
pleted. 

This  is  but  a  mint  aniline  of  the  picture  which 
might  be  drawn  by  an  abler  pen.  Absence  and 
other  engagements  prevent  ue  from  enlarging 
upon  it,  or  filling  it  up.  We  shall  endeavor,  how. 
ever,  to  show  mora  clearly  in  our  next  number, 
if  possible,  the  importance  of  prompt  action  by 
oar  Legislature  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a. 
work,  which,  to  the  Stale,  and  more  especially 
to  the  city,  of  New. York,  Is  of  vital  importance- 
one  to  which,  we  doubt  not,  every  enlightened  re- 
presentative in  her  Legislature,  or  friend  of  the 
State  at  large,  will  be  (band  friendly  and  ready  to 
urge  its  early 


Navigation  or  ths  Ohio. — In  the 
for  tlie  trade  of  the  great  W  est,  every  feet  relat- 
ing to  the  advantage*  which  Other  Slate*  may 
have  over  ue,  by  rsuaon  af  their  earlier  and  more 
uninterrupted  means  of  communicating  with  that 
region,  becomee  important  to  be  known.  In  tbia 
point  of  view,  we  look  upon  the  annexed  extract 
from  the  riltoburg  (Pa.)  Gazette,  ohowiof  the 
average  period  during  a  aerieaof  years,  in  which 
navigation  on  ill*  Ohio  was  suspended,  either  by 

Fact*  auch  as  are  here  ata-ed,  afford  'he  etron. 
gael  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  by  which  at 


lb*  lake  (and.  if  the  road  should  be  oi 
to  Nashville,  Taskv  as  it  most  earuinly  should, 
and  rarely  will  be, — between  tbia  oily  and  NaW. 
Orlsans)  could  be  kept  up ;  and  the  lermiaatfon 
of  which  at  the  lake,  both  by  it*  more  southerly 
position  and  ih*  peculiar  formation  of  the  lake 
itself,  weold  ensure  an  earlier  and  later  naviga. 
lion  by  soma  weeks  than  can  be  had  from  Bof. 
falo. 
[For  the  Mlrast  above  referred  to,  see  p.  117.] 

PtTT«au«cH,  Fas.  IB.—  T, 
during  laat  night  the  ice  iti 
up,  and  ia  now  rapidly  disappearing  ;  it  give*  us 
pleasure  to  slate  that  the  disruption  was  very  feu. 
tie,  sad  that  not  the  slightest  injury,  except,  per 

.■..  rubhing  off  a  Utile  paint,  was  Sam  to  Mr 

__  _  .am  boats  now  lying  along  m 

Several    of  the  steam  boats  have  already  ct_ 
'  taking  in  lading,  and  nai  igalloo  will  com- 
at  the  tannest,  next  dty. 


Prixaky  Geology. — Dr.  Boase  is  (be 
author  of  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  the  older  formation*,  or  pri- 
mary geology.  From  the  few  extracts:  and 
notices  made  of  it  abroad,  it  ia  certain  of 
being  received  favorably  by  geologists  in 
this  country.  The  world  was  very  slow  in 
its  progress  towards  its  present  condition  ; 
every  object  on  which  the  philosopher  fixes 
hia  eye,  proves  to  him  by  in  controvertible 
evidence,  that  all  this  beautiful  apparatus 
of  vegetable  and  animal  organization  was 
a  long  time  in  being  developed.  The  globe 
was  in  no  condition  for  the  present  races 
of  anunsla  much  longer  ago,  if  any,  than 
six  thausand  years.  Traces  of  those  con- 
structed for  existing  on  the  earth  in  its  prim- 
itive.state  are  found  imbedded  in  the  rocks, 
to  show  us  what  has  been.  Certainly  the 
forms  of  animals  diminish  in  complexity  of 
structure  and  in  numbers,  as  we  go  bank  in 
the  series,  till  they  are  actually  loot  in  the 
granites. 

A  eiage  driver  between  Boston  and  Medford 
named  Joseph  Wyman,  ha>  just  completed  thir. 
ty  yeara  since  he  comeneed  running  a  stag* 
between  those  two  place*.  During  the  whole 
of  that  time  h*  has  never  loel  a  trip  by  ill- 
ness ;  never  mat  with  ai 
horse. 
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[ftoin  the  London  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions.] 
A  Method    of  Working  the  Slide*  and 

Valves  of  Steam   Engines  when  using 

Steam  expansively. 

A  new,  method  of  working  steam 
engines  of  the  ordinary  construction  ex. 
pensively,  in  which  the  time  of  cutting 
off  the.  steam  is  regulated  by  the  go- 
vernor,  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  is  a 
side  view,  in  which  some  of  the  parts 
are  seen  in  section,  and  in  fig.  2,  which 
is  an  end  elevation  of  the  cylinder,  and 
nozles  and  the  gearing  for  working  the 
valves.  In  both  figures  the  same  letters 
are  placed  beside  the  same  parts. 

The  brackets  into  which  the  gudgeons, 
a,  a,  of  the  rocking  shaft  work,  are  bolt, 
ed  to  the  cistern ;  these  brackets,  the 
weights  that  balance  the  valves,  and 
some  other  things  are  not  drawn,  in  or- 
der that  the  new  parts  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, b,  b,  the  shad  which  works  the 
cut-off  valves,  moves  in  two  levers,  c,  c, 
which  are  keyed  on  the  rocking  shaft. 
The  governor  makes  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  as  the  crank  shaft,  and 
the  wiper  d,  and  the  other  parts  connect, 
ed  with  it,  work  the  cut-off  valves  in  the 
following  way.  Part  of  the  governor 
rod  in  turned  cylindrical,  and  there  is  one 
or  more  threads  of  a  screw  (which  makes 
one  revolution  in  about  twenty  times  its 
diameter),  raised  upon  it  at  this  place  ; 
and  the  piece  /,  is  bored,  and  it  has  a 
thread  or  threads  cut  into  the  hole,  so 
that  it  may  work  easily  upon  the  turned 
part  of  the  governor  rod,  with  the  screw 
raised  upon  it.  The  outside  of  /  is  fitted 
into  a  hole  bored  through  the  wiper,  in 
Ae  very  same  way  as  the  governor  rod 
is  fitted  into  the  hole  in  f,  only  the  screw 
should  be  raised  in  the  eye  of  the  wiper, 
to  allow  the  collars  that  are  fixed  above 
and  below  it,  to  prevent  it  from  rising  or 
&Ming>  to  be  as  small  in  diameter  as  pos- 
sible ;  as  this  will  diminish  the  friction  on 
the  ends  of  the  wiper,  it  will  be  more 
easily  acted  on  by  the  governor,  e,  e , 
are  friction  rollers,  and  the  parts  g,  g,  of 
the  frame  that  holds  them,  slide  backwards 
and  forwards  in  brass  guides.  The  rod,  A, 
communicates  the  motions  of  the  frame 
to  the  lever,  i,  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  elevation,)  which  gives  motion  to  the 
shaft,  6,  6,  on  which  the  levers,  J,  Z,  are 
fixed;  and  these  levers  move  the  rod 
which  works  the  cut-off  valves,  by  means 
of  the  cross  head,  s,  and  the  side  rods, 
o,  a.  The  rods,  ft,  n,  must  have  ball  and 
socket  joints,  to  allow  their  bottom  ends 
to  turn  round,  as  they  work  the  part,/, 
Up  and  down. 

Hie  screw  that  connects  the  inside  of 
/  to  the  governor  rod,  should  wind  in  a 
different  way  from  the  screw  that  con- 
nect* the  outside  of /to  the  wiper.  Both 
'screws  are  drawn  on  the  same  side  in  the 
elevation,  but  they  should  be  on  opposite 
sides,  as  in  fig.  B,  which  is  a  ground  sec 
lion  of  some  of  the  parts  now  described. 

As  the  screw  cut  into  the  outside  of  / 
h4«  its  lateral  direction  as  it  winds  down- 
wards,  the  same  as  the  motion  of  the  wi. 
iJ^Vthe  friction  on  the  under  collar  will 
*m*  tfrf  governor  to  turn  the  Wiper 
backwards,  and  the  weight  of  the  win** 


will  diminish  the  friction  on  the  upper 
collar,  when  ft  (the  wiper)  is  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  collars,  and 
the  brackets  to  which  they  are  fixed,  are 
not  drawn,  as  they  would  have  the  part/. 

k  is  the  lever  into  which  the  rod  from 
the  eccentric  works.  By  following  out 
f  the  remaining  letters  in  both  figures,  the 
positions,  &c.  of  the  other  parts  will  be 
known.  The  levers,  m,  m,  are  loose  on 
the  rocking  shaft :  their  use  is  to  keep 
away  a  motion  of  the  cut-off  valves  that 
would  take  place  if  their  side  rods  were 
connected  immediately  to  the  levers,  I,  I. 

By  inspecting  the  section  of  the  valve 
in  fig.  1,  and  the  baek  view  of  it  in  fig. 
A,  it  wiH  be  seen  that  the  construction  is 
that  of  the  short  slide  valve,  with  an  ad. 
ditional  piece  or  box  without  back  or 
front  cast  on  each  end,  of  the  same 
length  and  bgeadth  as  the  steam. ways, 
and  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  these  addi. 
tionai  parts  could  make  no  difference 
Whatever  ip  the  working  of  the  engine, 
unless  the  face  of  the  nozles  on  which 
the  valve  slides,  prevented  steam  from 
entering  in  at  the  front  of  the  additional 
box  that  is  next  the  steam  end  of  the 
cylinder  when  one  of  the  small  cut-off 
valves  (shown  also  in  the  same  figures) 
covered  the  back  part  of  this  hox^  The 
rod  which  works  the  cut-off  valves  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  valve  rod, 
which  has  a  stuffing  box  at  tile  top.  In 
fig.  A  the  two  small  rods  are  shown, 
w4j|ch  connect  the  two  cut-off  valves. 

The  manner  in  which- the  governor  acts 
on  the  wiper  so  as  to.  regulate  the  motion 
of  the  engine,  will  be  understood  from 
what  follows.  The  wiper,  d,  must  be  so 
placed  when  the  engine  is  working  with 
the  governor  balls  down,  that  it  will  work 
the  cut.off  valves,  so  that  one  of  them 
will  cover  the  additional  box  through 
which  the  steam  is  passed  into  the  cy- 
linder, exactly  at  the  termination  of  the 
•treke  pf  the  ptston ;  h*  this  position  of 
the,  halls,  the  engine,  jB  working  slow 
an<LiH*aethe  full  pleasure  of  steam  du! 


f 


..•i 


ring  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke,  to 
bring  up  its  motion.  If  the  screws  On  tfle 
down  end  of  the  governor  rod,  and  lVtttb 
wiper,  wind  in  proper  directions  wfieti 
the  balls  move  outwards,  the  wibeir^ffl 
be  turned  forward  from  its  aforertten- 
tioried  position,  and  it  will  cnf  offrtft 
steam  nearer  to  the  commencement  if 
the  stroke.  This  win  keep  the  eogta* 
working  at  about  the  same  velocfc^wM- 
ther  the  load  upon  it  is  great  or  tftniti, 
unless  it  is  overburdened.  Wftefe  <«|fe 
wiper  has  made  about  half  a  revalutitii 
from  its  position  on  the  governor  rod  w*e% 
the  bails  are  down,  the  balfc  are  *a*fr 
«p  as  th*y  oan  get,  and  tin  sttum  wiift** 
cut  off  at  the  Very  commencement  of  the 


APVPCAtaE  ftp  INTfeBfitAl  IMPHOVWHW*^, 
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>  there   it  no  danger  of  the  en- 


cohsflquence  of  this  there  is  very  litlte 
friction  on  Hie  cut-off  valves  when  they 
are  working:  because,  the  box  on  the 
end  of  the  slide  valve  that  the  cut-off 
valve  is  upon,  is  always  so  far  past  the 
termination  of  the  face  on  the  nozles, 
A  at  (he  steam  is  admitted  to  both  sides 
of  the  cut-off  valve  that  is  moving  off  the 
box.  This*  will  be  better  understood  by 
inspecting  figures  1  'and  3,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  terminations  of  the  face 
on  the  nozles  are  exactly  in  a  line  with 
tin  inside  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  ad- 
ditfonal  boxes,  when  both  steam-ways 
ttjto  "covered  by  the  slide  vat ve  ;  and  as 
km  facea  on  the  back  of  the  slide  valve 
on  MtlcU '  the  cut-off  valves  work  ere 
riliseo  above  the  back  of  the  valve,  there 
out  be  no  pressure  of  steam  on  the  valve 
that  isopen,  ttVhineW its  motion. 

The'  movements  of  the  rocking  shaft 
oaMot  idler  toe  position  on  the  slide  valve 
•Bat  ibe-«Mtoff  valves  are  put  into  by  the 
Wtper,  d,  on  account  of  the  end  of  the 
lew;  i,  into  which  the  rod,  ft,  from  the 
wrpwr  works,  never  being  very  far  distant 
from  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  racking 
shaft.  It  would  not  do  to  let  the  shaft, 
*;*;  work  in  fixed  brackets,  because  the 
•tide  Valve  is  always  in  motion  and  the 
mit-aff  valvoe  would  have  no  correspond- 
ing motion  to  keep  them  at  their  places 
on  the  slide  valve. 

As  the  extremities  of  the  wiper  are 
composed  of  circles  drawn  from  the  cen. 
tte  of  the  governor  rod,  the  wiper  will 
hw  very  easily  moved  by  the  governor, 
when  the  circled  parts  are  passing  the 
liriQtion  rotten,  for  the  friction  of  the  wi- 
pWr  on  the  rollers  at  that  lime  win  be  no. 
tbtnr.,  because  the  rollers  are  set  just 
•b  Air.  apart  m  not  to  touch  the  extreme 
ports  of  the  wiper. 

The  stroke  of  the  cut-off  valvea****ery 
shorty  and  the  runs  on  the  parts,  g,g,  re- 
fustte  its  length.  When  the  shaft  that 
works  the  cut-off  valves  is  placed  (as  in 
{ssa.,1  and  2)  under  the  rocking  shaft, 
the  rod  h  teste  upon  the  top,  end  of  the 
layer,  t,  and  its  weight  keeps  the  friction 
■niters  from  bearing  upon  the  extreme  or 
atnawar  parts  of  the  wiper,  by  bringing 
the  frame  to  hear  upon  two  of  the  ruffs 
of  the;  porta,  g,  g. 

As  the  screw  feathers,  that  form  the 
onaoecUon  between  the  governor  rod 
Mai  the  viper,  make  only  one  revolution 
in 'About  twenty  times  the  diameter  of 
the-perts  screwed,  no  power  applied  to 
th*  and  of  the  wiper  can  turn  it  without 
taking  the  governor  rod  along  with  it, 
hilt  the  least  power  from  the  governor 
will  cause  the  wiper  to  revolve  on  the 

.  If  the  wiper  is, made  long  enough,  and 
its,. top  end  connected  to  the  rods,  n,  n, 
tneire  is  no  use  for  the  intermediate  part, 
/,,,.  In  this  case  the  friction  rollers  must 
haxgjio  ftsonVs,  end  the. wiper,  will  rise 
or  sjtJl.pviqe  the  distance  that  the  part,/, 
rum  or  falls. 

;^,&.j9,e.sfmiUw  kind  of  cut-off  valve 
is  applied  to  the  common,  D,  valve,  as  in 


figs.  1  and  2.  The  end  of  the  top  educ- 
tion pipe  is  shown  by  the  darkened  cir- 
cle, and  the  Honohed  branch  at  the  lop 
of  the  nozles  is  under  the  eduction  pipe. 
The  steam  pipe  is  on  the  side  of  the  no- 
zles that  is  cut  away,  but  its  form  and  po- 
sition are  given  by  the  dotted  lines.  Only 
part  of  the  cylinder  is  drawn. 
Round  slide  or  piston  valves  may  have 
smaller  piston  working  inside  of  each 
live  to  cut  off  the  steam. 
In  what  is  termed  the  leech  slide  valve, 
the  cut-off  valvea  instead  of  sliding  may 
work  on  hinges  like  a  common  foot  or 
discharge  valve.  The  cut-off  valves  in 
'"  is  case  will  be  up  or  down  when  they 
e  open,  and  their  position  when  shut 
ill  be  nearly  a  horizontal  one. 
The  diagram  (fig.  6)  gives  a  very  sim- 
ple arrangement  of  the  rods  and  levers 
for  working  the  slide  and  cut-off  valves 
in  a  horizontal  engine.  In  this  figure 
the  same  loiters  are  placed  beside  the 
same  parts  as  in  figs.  1  and  2. 

By  applying  the  apparatus  described 
in  the  above  plans  to  a  steam  engine  with. 
out  a  governor,  its  power  maybe  altered 
without  stopping  it,  by  having  a  rod  and 
handle  connected  to  the  part  f.  When 
no  governor  is  required,  it  will  be  sim- 
pler to  have  the  wiper,  4,  upon  the  crank 
shaft. 

A  cut-off  valve,  placed  betwixt. the,  top 
steam  valve,  and  another  una  placed  .be- 
twixt the  bottom  steam  valve,  and  the  boiler, 
if  they  were  wrought  by  awiper,  asabowa 
in  figs.  1  and  B,  would  work  well  if  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  was  not  upon  the 
valves  when  they  are  opening.  Valves 
constructed  like  the  one  shown  in  fig.  4* 
are  well  adapted  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses :  the  rod  that  works  the  valve  is 
seen  at  e;  a,  a,  are  the  rods  that  sup- 
port the  principrl  part  of  the  pressure, 
and  the  rod,  d,  goes  down  the  steam  pipe 
to  work  the  cut-off  valve  at  the  bottom. 
Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  the  valve  on  a  large 
scale :  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  its  seat, 
cork,  or,  some  other  substance  that  witl 
spring  a  little,  is  put  into  the  box  6.  The 
pressure  may  be  on  any  side  of  a  valve 
sort  ;  if  the  pressure  is  an  the 
same  side  of  the  valve  with  the  rods,  a,  a, 
the  joints  of  these  rods  may  be  left  the 
least  thing  loose  :  in  this  case  die  method 
of  adjusting  the  valve  by  means  of.  cork 
is  not  necessary.  The  snug  on  the  top 
of  the  valve  seat,  for  the  end  of  the 
valve  to  rest  on,  is  only  wanted  in  parti. 
cular  cases. 

For  slide  valves,  the  plans  given  in 
figs.  1,  3,  and  3,  are  best  adapted,  and 
for  conical  valves,  the  plane  shown  in 
figs.  4  and  5  may  be  adopted. 

In  the  plans  that  ore  described  in  this 
letter  for  cutting  off  the  steam  at  any 
portion  of  the  stroke  of  the  steam  en- 
gine, the  number  of  motions  of  the  parts 
are  one  half  less;  the  notion  required 
from  the  governor  to  turn  the  wiper  is 
not  so  great  (lu*  the  wiper  never  moves 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  friction  roll- 
ers), and  it  is  man  uniform  ;  and  .the 
steam  is  cut  off  nearer  to  the  cylinder 
than  in  Messrs.  Majjdsleyand  Field's 
plan.     Mr.  TredgoW's  method  of  work- 


ing, by  jerks,  heavy  slide -Valves,  that  are 
either  firmly  packed,  or  else  have  a  groat 
pressure  of  steam  upon':  (hem,  is  certainly 
not  a  good  one,  even  if  the  time  of  cut- 
ting off  the  steam  could  be.'  regulated  by 
the  governor.  To  persons  who  under- 
stand perfectly  (he  oki  and  the  new  me- 
thods, other  advantages  in  Inn  new  over 
old  plans,  besides  those  now  enumerated, 
will  present  themselves. 

Shifting  a  wiper  round  to  any  position 
on  its  shaft,  by  means  of  a  screw -feather, 
may  be  used  (o  advantage  in  many  me- 
chanical arrangements  besides  the  above. 

I  should  have .  mentioned  before,  that 
the  smaller  of  the  two  circles,  which 
nearly  circumscribe  the  wiper,  d,  moat 
be  a  semi-circle  ;  and  I  should  also  hare 
noticed,  that  cutting  off  the  .steam  at  one 
end  of  the  cylinder,  opens  the  cut-off 
valve  at  the  other  end  olwajs  soon  enough 
to  give  the  engine  steam  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  ' 

By  givin  in  your 
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loading  from  the  bailer,  and  the  ends,  ay 
and  c,  of  the  pipe  4,  «,  go,  the  one  to, 
the  top,  and  the  other  to  the  bottom  steam 
valve.  If  a  plunger,  d,  which  fits  the 
pipe,  e,  c,  exactly,  be  wrought  up  and 
down  past  the  pipe,  a,  by  means  of  a, 
common  eccentric,  it  (the  plunger  d)  vritt 
cut  off  the  steam  at  any  portion,  of  the 
sroke,  by  shifting  the  eccentric  round  oh 
its  shaft.  By  lengthening  the  facap  of 
the  cut-off  valves,  or  by  making  a  slip 
joint  on  the  rod  that  works  them,  an  ec- 
centric may  be  used  in  .any  of  the  shove, 
plans,  if  it  is  shifted  by  band,  to  its  right 
position  on  its  shaft. 

By  a  trifling  modification  of  the  gear. 
._g  for  working  »o  valves,  the  plana 
given  in  this  Letter  may  be  applied  to  al- 
most  every  form  of  the  steam  engine. 

C*md»«  uo  Aiuor  RiiLicun. 
Extract  s/«  MM-  dot**"  3frfl*W,  As.  17t»»  IW*. 

"This  afternoon  lb*  fallowinf  rsaolenes  was 
esllad  np  la  the  Council  on  ha  Sosl  passers,  and 
™rri«d  by«Tn»  of  11  to  8: 

"Resalvsd,"  Thst  the  passage  of  ssy  set  bp 
this  L*gi»laiure,  suihorisiog  or  recogsUing  sn> 
ottier  railroad  soros.  urn  sills,  whs*  shall  he 
iatssdsS*ru^df<»UaumaspBiW*oaofpsssai 
gtn  or  aorobuidioB  bstwsss  PhilsetlphUi  sad 
New  York,  would  bo  onjuit,  impolitic,  b-visla. 
lion  0f  ib^swss.orsh*  sw,  as*s*sslf  iajs*#as 
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[Frwn  llil  RnoBrtorv  of  Patent  Iutailioiu.] 

Specification  of  the  Patent  grouted  to  Da- 
vid Reks,  of  Brecon,  South  Wales, 
Woollen  Manufacturer,  for  Improve, 
menu  on  Drags  or  Apparatus  to  be  ap- 
plied in  Carriage*. — Sealed  August  7, 
1838. 

Te  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come.  6ec.  6ec. — Now  know  ye,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
•aid  David  Reee,  do  hereby  declare  that 
the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  per- 
formed, are  particularly  described  and 
ascertained  in  and  by  the  following  de- 
scription thereof,  reference  being  had  to 
die  drawing  hereunto  annexed,  and  te 
the  figures  and  letters  marked  thereon, 
(that  is  to  say) : 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  a  side  view 
and  no  much  of  a  carriage  as  is  necessa. 
ry  to  exhibit  the  application  of  my  im< 
proved  apparatus  which  consists  of  c 
drag.  In  the  side  view  the  drag  is  at- 
tached, in  a'  working  position,  as  having 
shod  the  wheel  which  docs  not  require  to 
have  the  progress  of  the  vehicle  impeded, 
to  render  it  beneficially  useful.  A  is  the 
frame  attached  to  the  ax  let  re  e  of  the  car. 
riage ;  B,  the  shoe ;  C,  the  strap, 
chain,  which  is  attached  to  the  frame  at 
E,  passing  over  the  friction  pullies,  D,  D, 
I  o  the  fixed  catch,  F,  at  the  bade  of  the 
carriage,  where  it  is  made  fast  by  the 
coachman  or  guard  ;  G  is  the  drag.chain. 
The  apparatus  when  out  of  use  will  as- 
sume the  position  under  the  carriage  ae 
shown  by  the  drag  and  appendages  in  red 
color.*  To  put  the  apparatus  in  motion, 
the  driver  or  guard  of  the  coach  has  only 
to  slip  the  strap  or  chain  off  the  catch,  F, 

•  Shown  krjlamijtm  at  sat. 


and  it  will  of  itself  fall  down  into  action  as 
represented. 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  similar  views  of  ano- 
ther construction  of  drag,  intended  to 
raise  the  wheel  and  support  the  carriage, 
so  that  it  may  diminish  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  going  down  declivities.  In  all 
the  figures,  similar  letters  distinguish  the 
respective  porta.  A  is  the  frame  ;  B,  the 
skid  ;  C,  the  strap  or  chain  which  is  at. 
tached  at  E,  passing  over  the  pullies,  D, 
D,  to  the  fixed  catch,  F,  on  the  front  of 
the  coach,  where  it  is  as  in  the  before, 
described  figure  made  fast  by  the  coach, 
man  or  guard. 

Figs.  6  and  6  are  a  side  and  back  view 
of  another  description  of  drag,  construct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn  up 
whilst  the  carriage  is  in  motion.  These 
figures  are  drawn  to  represent  the  appa- 
ratus in  operation  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  described.  The  manner  of  ef- 
fecting this  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
fig.  7,  which  exhibits  a  aide  view  of  the 
drag  with  the  catch,  H,  unlatched  ;  to 
unlatch  this  catch,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  driver  or  guard  to  pull  the  strap, 
f,  attached  to  the  eye  of  the  lever,  K,  as 
seen  in  fig.  6,  when  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly removed  to  allow  the  catch  to  liberate 
itself  from  the  latch,  L,  which  is  kept 
down  in  position  by  the  spring,  M.  The 
guard  or  staple  plate,  O,  is  intended  to 
retain  the  lever  in  its  proper  situation. 
Upon  removing  the  catch  by  the  means 
described,  the  wheel  of  the  carriage 
again  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground 
ipport  the  vehicle,  and  the  drag  may 
be  taken  up  to  the  position  shown  in  red 
color*  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
Now,  whereas  it  is  evident  by  the  forego. 


|  ing  description,  that  my  improvements  on 
drags  or  apparatus  to  be  applied  to  car. 
[  riages  are  applicable  to  every  description 
of  wheeled  carriages,  only  varying  the 
length  and  substance  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  wheels,  and  weight  of  the 
carriage ;  and  I  therefore  claim  as  my 
invention  the  application  of  the  whole  of 
the  above  combination  as  herein  repre- 
sented and  described,  without  limiting 
myself  to  the  use  of  any  particular  mate- 
rial.— In  witness  whereof,  6zc. 
Enrolled  January  7, 1834. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Uw  Franklin  Imnmie-l 

Note  relating  to  the  hardening  of  Lime 
under  Water,  by  the  action  of  Carbonate 
of  Polasta,  dj-c.,  and  to  the  hardening, 
of  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  the  Air,  by 
Potato*  and  Soda.     By  A.  D.  Bache, 
Prof,  of  Nat.  Philot.  and  Cham.,  Unit. 
Pain. 
The  following  experiments  were  mads 
more   than  eighteen   months  since,   and 
were  suggested   particularly  at  the  timet 
by  the  article  of  Professor  Emmett,  on 
the  solidification  of  raw  gypsum  in  too 
air,  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  potass*, 
and  of  certain  of  its  salts.     They  com* 
menced  with  an  examination  of  the  effort 
of  certain  salts  of  potassa  and  soda,  and 
of  caustic  soda,  on  the  hardening  of  car. 
Donate  of  lime,  and  of  common  lime,  in. 
the  air  ;  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  a. 
more  interesting   subject,   the   effect   of 
these,   and    of  other    materials,   on    the 
hardening    of    lime   under   water.     Not 
having  leisure  to  prosecute  this  subject,  1 
am  induced  to  publish  the  results  already 
obtained,  that  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  some  one  who  may  be  favorably  situ- 
ated for  carrying  out  the  course  of  expe. 
riment  which  they  suggest,  it  may  an 
carried  forward  lo  completion.     The  con- 
clusions cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  both 
in  a  practical  and   theoretical  point  of 
view. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  impure* 
limestones  yield,  when  calcined,  a  t" 
which  hardens  under  water,  te 
called  hydraulic  lime.  Exper 
who  have  examined  these  limestones, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  ingredient 
giving  this  hydraulic  property,  have  not 
agreed  in  their  conclusions  ;  the  essential 
ingredient  has  been  in  turn  supposed  to 
be  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  ox- 
ide of  manganese.  My  friend,  Col.  Tot- 
ten,  informs  me  that  Col.  Troussat,  in  « 
recent  work  on  mortars,  attributes  thin 
power  of  conferring  hydraulic  properties 
upon  lime,  in  certain  cases,  to  soda — an 
ingredient  which,  before  his  examination, 
had  not,  I  believe,  been  detected  in  any 
hydraulic  limestones. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  effect 
of  die  substances  experimented  upon,  in 
causing  lime  to  harden  under  water,  was 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Raucourt, 
and  described  in  his  work  on  mortars. 
The  mixture  having  been  made,  and 
brought  to  a  paste  of  a  proper  consis- 
tency, was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  vessel,  and  water  poured  gently 
upon   it.    A  wire  stem,  terminated  at 


one  extremity  by  a  wooden  disk,  was 
placed  vertically  upon  the  mixture  in  the 
Teasel,  and  the  weight  ascertained  which 
waa  required  to  pierce  the  mass;  the 
hole  thus  made  being  filled  up,  by  tamp- 
ing the  mixture  with  a  blunt  stick,  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  water  for  any  desired  length  of 
time,  and  then  subjected  again  to  a  simi- 
lar trial. 

As  almost  all  common  lime  is  slightly 
hydraulic,  an  examination  of  that  to  be 
need  in  the  experiment  was  first  made ; 
having  been  slaked,  and,  when  made  into 
a  thick  paste,  placed  at  Hie  bottom  of  a 
wine-glass,  and  water  added,  the  test  stem 
was  applied,  the  mixture  having  set,  bore 
1  oz.  troy  upon  the  head  of  the  stem ; 
after  an  exposure  of  one  day,  the  mass 
bore  1£  oz. ;  and  after  two  days,  bore  3£ 
oz. ;  it  had  then  been  so  far  disturbed, 
that  it  would  not  resume  its  cohesion. 

Tllia  common  lime  was  thus  shown  to 
possess  feeble  hydraulic  properties.  W  hen 
mixed  with  sand  and  water,  so  as  to  form 
4  tolerably  rich  mortar,  the  mass,  after  it 
had  set,  bore  5J  oz.  on  the  rod,  and,  after 
two  days,  7  ounces,  which  was  the  maxi- 
swum  weight  borne.  In  Us  mixture  with 
sand\  this  lime  formed  a  mortar  which  was 
feebly  hydraulic. 

Some  of  this  lime  was  mixed  with 
caustic  hydrate  of  soda,  which,  however, 
had  a  portion  of  adhering  carbonate. 
The  proportion  of  soda  added  was  not 
particularly  attended  to ;  it  was,  however, 
such  lees  in  weight  than  the  lime.  The 
abas*  became  so  soft,  that  when,  after 
tamping  m  the  bottom  of  the  glass,jyater 
was  added,  the  test  rod  penetrated  it 
freely.  After  one  day,  the  mixture  bore 
4  oz.  troy,  upon  the  wooden  disk  at  the 
tojp  of  the  rod ;  after  another  day,  5^  oz., 
which  was  the  maximum.  It  recovered 
the*  strength  twice,  by  the  interval  of  a 
cky  between  the  times  at  which  it  was 
disturbed  by  the  penetration  of  the  rod. 
Soda,  it  then  appears,  renders  lime,  to  a 
certain  extent,  capable  of  setting  under 
water. 

Lime  being  made  into  a  paste,  with 
aoda  and  water,  acquired  considerable 
consistency  in  the  air- 
When  lime  was  made  into  a  thick 
paste,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
aoda,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  crumbled 
into  dust;  this  being  mixed  again  with 
water,  assumed  consistency  at  first,  but 
subsequently  crumbled. 

lime  did  not  set  in  the  air,  when  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  the 
incoherent  mass  was  pulverized,  and  re* 
set  with  water,  which  increased  the  cohe- 
SAOfty  bat  not  very  materially.  Under 
water,  the  paste  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  woda,  four  parts  of  lime  by  weight, 
SjDd  one  of  sulphate  of  soda,  bore  9  oz. ; 
but  on  the  very  next  day  lost  its  cone- 
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'.  Carbonate  of  potassa,  mixed  with-  lime, 
m  the  proportion  of  six,  by  weight,  of  the 
■all,  to  two  of  lime,  formed  a  mass  which 
ennobled  in  the  air;  but,  being  re.set 
with  water,  assumed  considerable  cohe. 


This  same  mixture  had  hydraulic  pro* 
perties ;  for  4  oz.  of  lime,  2  of  carb. 
potassa,  and  11  oz.  of  water,  being  mixed 
and  placed  under  water,  bore,  after  two 
days'  exposure,  64  oz.,  or  5$  lbs.,  which 
was  all  the  weight  which  was  at  hand. 
A  mass  of  the  same  mixture,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  was  but 
slightly  coherent,  being  placed  under 
water,  became  quite  bard. 

An  attempt  was  made,  by  reducing  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to 
about  12  per  cent.,  to  harden  (he  lime  in 
the  air ;  but  it  did  not  succeed. 

A  curious  effect  was  produced  by  soda, 
and  by  potassa,  on  carbonate  of  lime,  re-, 
duced  to  powder,  and,  after  mixture  with 
alkali  and  water  into  a  paste,  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  carbonate  became,  in  one 
case,  harder  than  the  original  material, 
and  in  another,  but  little  inferior  to  it  in 
hardness ;  in  the  former  case,  the  experi- 
ment was  made  upon  chalk ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, upon  Carrara  marble.  The  marble 
had  very  nearly  the  appearance  of  the 
original  material,  and  a  cast  taken  from 
it  would  have  had  a  beautiful  appearance, 
very  different  from  the  dull  white  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  Neither  of  these  mix- 
tures was  hydraulic ;  and  when  a,  mass 
of  chalk  and  soda,  which  had  hardened 
in  the  air,  was  placed  in  water,  it  waa 
completely  disintegrated. 

I  had,  at  the  time  of  making  these  ex- 
periments, a  quantity  of  silica,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  passing  fluo-silicic  acid 
into  water,  and  which,  never  having  been 
heated,  was  still  soluble,  though,  of  course, 
in  a  small  degree ;  after  repeated  wash- 
ings, it  still  restored  the  red  color  of  al- 
kanet,  which  had  been  rendered  purple 
by  a  feeble  alkaline  action.  This  silica 
was  mixed  with  lime  and  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  paste,  and  being  placed  under  wa- 
ter, would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  test 
rod ;  it  was  exposed  for  four  days,  and 
was  softer,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  than  at 
the  beginning. 

i     «i       iii  —»«»— —— — - ~~ 

[From  the  Pittsbmw  Gazette  of  Feb.  20.] 
Navigation  or  rum  Ohio.— The  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald,  tome  time  ttaee 
requested  as  to  give  tome  account  of  the  timet  at 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  was  usually  in- 
terrupted by  ice  and  low  water,  for  some  years 
past.  We  had  intended  to  do  so,  but  other  mat. 
terf  have  prevented  it.  The  opening  of  the  rivers 
yesterday  has  called  our  attention  to  it  again,  and 
we  now  perform  that  duty  in  part.  Messrs.  Ja. 
cob  Forsyth  &  Co.  have  politely  furnished  us 
with  their  steamboat  reporter,  since  1829,  from 
which  we  collect  the  following  jomrflaation. 

This  book  commences  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1839,  and  gives  arrivals  and  departures  from  and 
to  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  throughout  August. 
September,  October.  November,  and  December, 
of  that  year,  and  through  January,  February, 
March,  and  the  succeeding  months  of  1830,  until 
the  14th  of  July. 

The  last  arrival  in  January  was  the  Talisman, 
on  the  18th,  and  the  last  departure,  the  Lark,  on 
the  19(h.  Probably  about  the  20th  or  21st,  the 
river  was  closed  by  ice,  though  the  book  does 
not  state  this.  Subsequently  we  find  the  follow. 
ing  note  ;— »•  JKecr  opened  Feb.  20,  1890.*— 
From  the  14th  of  July,  and  through  the  month 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  there  were 
uo  arrivals  or  departures.  On  the  23d  Novem- 
bar,  1880,  navigation  was  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued open  aatil  the  14th  January,  1881,  when 
it  ceased.  Subsequently  we  find  this  aote<-~ 
«  Alter  opened  19«  M.%  1881.  Boats  continued 
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toarrive  and  depart  until  the  27th  of  September, 
1831.  The  last  arrival  was  the  Versailles,  on 
the  26th,  and  the  same  boat  departed  next  day. 

From  that  time,  there  were  no  arrivals  or  de- 
partures until  the  10th  November,  when  naviga- 
d on  recommenced.  Afterwards  we  find  the  fei. 
lowing  note  :-*"  River  ehsed  Dee.  4th,  1831." 
Then  the  following :—  ••  let  broke  January  7*4, 
1832."  Subsequently  the  following : — ««  Navi. 
tf;SEf,,*€*,"  ■topped*  with  ice,  January  26th, 
1832."  It  continued  closed,  however,  bat  a 
short  time;  for,  on, toe-  1st  of  February,  the 
Talisman  departed  for  Louisville  ;  and,  on  the 
2d,  the  Herald  (a  new  boat)  for  Mobile. 

From  this  time^  jtcambeats  arrived  and  depart- 
ed with  oidinary  regularity,  until  the  29th  of 
June — from  that  day,  there  was  neither  an  arri- 
val or  departure  until  the  11th  of  August,  when 
navigation  recommeneed,  and  continued  until 
Sept.  4. 

From  the  4th  of  September  till  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, navigation  was  suspended  by  low  water. 
From  the  9th  November,  1832,  there  wae  90  in- 
terruption until  the  21st  day  of  July,  1833,  except 
from  the  14th  till  the  19th  Jan.,  that  being  the 
longest  period  in  which  there  was  no  arrival  or 
departure.  '   ' 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1832,  departed  the  steam- 
boats  Mount  Vernon  and  Albion,  being  the 'lest. 
There  was  then  neither  an  arrival  ot  departure 
until  the  23d  of  September.  From  'that  day-till 
the  1st  of  November,  there  were  13  arrivals  and 
19  departures.  During  the  monthe  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  up  to  the  3d  of  January,  i834, 
the  navigation  was  brisk  and  active.  Then  we 
find  the  following  notes  :•?-"  Monongahela  river 
closed  January  9tf,  1834.  Alleghany  doeed 
eame  day.n  Immediately  below  it  the  following 
note  :—44  lee  broke  up,  with  high  Hood  Jan.  12." 
From  that  date,  until  the  29th  of  July,  naviga- 
tion was  regular  and  uninterrupted..  During 
August  and  September,  there  was  neither  arrival 
or  departure. 

Then  comes  the  following  nme :— "  JVeeiga. 
tien  commenced  for  Steam  Boats,  Oct.  13,*  and 
continued  until  January,  1835,  when  we  noticed 
the  following  imwatew."  River  closed  on  the  night 
of  the  ad  of  January,  1835."  Then— ••  Rtoer 
openedlon  the  23aV 

Navigation  then  became  quite-  brisk— button 
the  6th  of  February,  inat.,  it  wae  again  stopped 
by  ice.  Oa  the  19th>ioet.,  the  ice  broke  up  again* 
which  brings  us  to  the  present  time. 

Here,  then,  we  .have.*  faithful  account  of.  the 
interruption*  Ot  navigation'  during  (kto  years  and 
a  half,  by  which  it  appears  that —  ^ 

In  1830,  the  interruption  by  ice  was  about  30  days. 

1831,  do  do  61   do 

1832,  do  do  12   do 

1833,  do  do  5   do 

1834,  do  '•■   do  3  do 

"H5  do 

In  1830,  interruption  by  Ipw  water  about  130 '  do 

1831,  do'  do  44  do 

1832,  dd  do  100 'do 

1833,  dd  do  64  do 

1834,  do  <  do  .  76Vdo 

•423  4o 
Total  interruption  by  lee  and  low*waier,  535deye» 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  interruption,  by 
ice,  duringthese  five  years,  was  less  than  roar 
months.  The  obstruction  by  low  water  may"  be 
remedied. 


1  • 

The  following  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Team- 
bull,  as  an  artist,  is  just  and  the  more  valuable,  aa 
coming  from  an  artist.  It  is  an  extract'  from  a 
letter. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Dnnlap  should  have .atack. 
ed  the  old  Colonel.  Colonel  Trumbull's  name 
will  endure,  and  his  pictures  be.  valued  as  memo- 
rials of  the  people  of  those,  times.  Colbnel 
Trumbuira  little  pictutesat  New  Haven  ere  gems 
of  art,  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  and  had  they 
represented  British  victories  over  ue.  ^oald  neve 
filled  a  conspicuous  place  Hi  their  National  Gal. 
lory* 


MA 
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[FVom  tic  rfsw-VorA  Farmer.} 
Vir«  would  ask  far  the  following,  which 
we  take  from  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  It  relates  to  a  subject  beeom- 
■pg  daily  of  more  importance,  and  should  be 
better  understood.  We  ask  attention  also 
to  the  able  essay  read  before  the  Highland 
swJ  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  upou 
the  same  subject,  from  the  December  num- 
ber eftbe  ■'  Edinburgh  Ouarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture."  We  shall,  ai  our  convenience, 
gin  another  from  (he  samcwwk,  upon  the 
Same  subject,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
to  soiUe  of  our  readers. 

Litb  Fitness. — From  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  January  number  of  the  Culti- 
vator; we  select  the  following  : 
-  The  subject  of  live  fences  is  one  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  the  agriculture  of 
our  coontry-  We  have  many  champaign 
districts  of  choice  land,  particularly  m  the 
West,  and  independent  of  prairie  tracts, 
where  there  is  not  likely  long  to  bo  a  reser- 
vation of  much  timber  ground,  and  where 
there  is  few  or  no  atone  to  construct  fences. 
In  those  districts  fencing  materials  will  soon 
become  extravagantly  nigh,  and  liie  inlutbi- 
tantt  suento  be  threatened  -with  the  el  ler. 
nOn're  of  either  dispensing  with  enclosures, 
a*  in  France,  or  of  resorting  to  live  fences, 
M  in  England.  The  latter  is  decidedly  pre- 
ratable,  not  only  to  open  Gelds,  but  to  dead 


Wen*.  ' 


.„ j  several  cumbers  on  hedging,  in 

whieh  he  give*  the  result  of  nearly  twenty 
y**™'  anocessful  experience.     In  1819  he 
MALor  the  actual  cost  of  1,008  ftet  of  an  effi- 
cient hedge  fence,  aa  follows : 
1,000  plant*,  planting  and  care  first 
;'  year,   -       -  -       -       -  *8 

Dressing  and  care  of  plants  6  years 

following, 

Up«ase?tbyearfor stakes,  splash - 
^InfTEe.       -        -        -.       .        -    11  25 
"* *  6  following  years,     -        -     .4 .60 


5  00 


..»  posts  and  rails  for  1,000 feet  of 
.fence  are  tutted  at  .  -  -  76  00 
Showing  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  live  fi 
of  #40  P5  in  the  18  years,  besides  the  nd< 
tfge  j&Ule  live  'encs  being  permanent — as 
good^as'  hew— while  the  dead  fence  wo"1'* 
bjseasoiie  to  decay,  and  required  a  new 
penditure  to  rebaild  it.  Iir  1882,  when  Mr. 
Krrk'n  judgment  had  been  corrected  by  four 
years' further  experience,  he  says,  "  I  find 
that  (SOrly  cents  a  rod  will  complete  tht 
raising;  to  a  mature  age,  and  one  cent 
a.rod  will  fully  maintain  forever  after, 
$  ,di\ly  attended  to,  and  applied  with  judg- 
ment., No  failure  has  ever  appeared,  ex- 
cept some  local  cause  is  present ;  there- 
fore durability  is  now  well  [established." 
If  by  "  hedge  thorn"  is  meant  the  English 
hawthorn,  (Cratssgos  oxyacantha,)  uu  ' 
aided  opinion  is.  that  it  will  not  nnewi 
pttio>  as  it  does  not  do  weU  here  in  a  latitude 
nearly  parallel.  We  have  given  it  a 
trial,  and  after  patiently  nursing  it  a, 
years,  abatnWn*»ithe'  hope  of  success, 
amjnp  a  hedge  row  of  nearly  a  half  n  mile 
of  it,  and  substituted  other  plants  Neither 
Aur  summers  nor  our  winters  si  cm  suited 
U  ingrowth  and  preservation.  The  vellow 
Ipcust  is  wholly  unfit  for  hedges,  from  the 
fspt  that  it  produces  innumerable  sprouts 
from  its  roots,  which  would  disfigure  the 


hedge,  and  seriously  encroach  upon  the 
fields.  Yetjwe  do  not  know  of  a  tree  which 
it  would  be  more  valuable  to  plnnt  upon  the 
western  prairies  for  wood  and  timber,  than 
the  yellow  locust.  The  growth  is  rapid,  it 
propagates  itself,  and  it  affords  a  valuable 
material  fur  fence  posts,  mill  works,  and 
ship  buiMing.  It  will  attain  a  maturity  fit 
for  these  purposes  in  twenty-five  years  from 
the  seed.  But  the  thorns  of  our  country 
afford  -  excellent   materials  for  live  fences, 

Sirticularly  in  the  districts  where  they  are 
und  growing -natu rally.  This  we  state  as 
well  from  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, as  from  the  information  of  others.  In 
the  middle  stales  we  have  seen  good  hedges 
of  the  Virginia  and  Newcastle,  or  cocks pur 
thorns,  and  we  have  a  promising  hedge 
imposed  of  several  indigenous  kinds,  ga- 
thered from  the  woods  and  pastures.  But 
the  great  difficulty  is  in  managing  onr  hedges 
weir  Our  own  people  have  as  yet  but  little 
practical  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  too 
many  of  the  foreign  laborers,  who  profess 
a  knowledge  on  this  subject,  are  mere 
quicks  nt  the  business  of  managing  them. 
Besides,  our  climate  differs  from  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  demands  a  different  cul- 
ture from -that  which  succeeds  there.  We 
have  mure  cold,  more  heat,  more  drought. 
The  ditch  and  bank  will  not  do  here,  nor  it 
it  desirable  that  it  should,  as  it  nausea  a 
waste  of  ground,  is  unsightly,  and  is  toe 
often  a  nursery  for  noxious  weeds.  A  bank 
and  ditch  require  a  width  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
while  a  simple  hedge  does  not  occupy  more 
than  two  or  three  feet. 

It  is  believed  all  the  species  of  native 
thorn -will  •answer  for  hedges,  as  well  as 
many  others  of  our  native  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  Bostonians  speak  well  of  the  buck- 
thorn, though  we  have  never  seen  it  assume 
any  thing  more  than  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance—nothing like  a  barrier  to  cattle.  We 
nave  planted  the  honey  locust,  (Gledilschia 
triacanthos,)  as  a  material  to  experiment 
upon ;  and  so  far  oar  confidence  of  success 
remains  unimpaired ;  though  we  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  spuak  with  confidence  of  there. 
suit.  The.  best  evidence*  of  our  confidence 
in  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  thai  we  have 
now  a  mile  or  two  of  hedge  'row  of  the 
plants  growing,  planted  in  four  or  five  sue. 
cessive  years.  The  principal  fear  is  that  it 
may  grow  too  large,  an  objection  which  will 
not'  apply  so  forcibly  in  Ohio,  where  land  is 
abundant,  and  where  the  level  nature  of  the 
oonntry  renders  shelter  desirable  in  winter. 
Yet  we  think,  from  Our  manner  of  training, 
the  nearness  of  the  plants,  and  by  careful 
attention  to  clipping,  when  the  growth  of 
the  hedge  requires  it,  we  can  keep  it  within 
reasonable  bounds.  The  honey  locust, 
when  cut  in,  does  not  throw  out  numerous 
shoots,  like  the  thorn,  but  the  principal 
growth  is  confined  to  a  single  stem.  Our 
remedy  for  this  defect  is,  to  bend  down  and 
lay  in  the  plant  at  a  uniform  height,  when 
the  stocks  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
thickness,    and  to  repeat  laying  the   new 

Kwth  every  second  or  third  year  till  the 
isontal  barrier  is  four  to  five  feet  high. 
The  tops  are  wattled  to  the  right  and  left 
a'ternately  of  the  adjoining  plants  ;  and  if 
the  top  is  not  depressed  below  a  horizontal 
i-osition,  it  continues  to  live  and  grow,  and 
sends  up  shoots  from  nearly  its  whole 
length.  The  hedge  of  course  becomes 
firmer  and  stronger  every  year. 

We  will  close  our  remarks  by  advising 
Mr.  Luckwood  nnd  his  neighbors  to  col- 
lect, without  delay,  bans  or  seeds  of  the  in- 
digenous.thornrof  their  neighborhood,  «nd 
seeds  of  the  honey  locust,  which  we  believe 
is  s  native  of  their  forest,  nnd  to  sow  them 
in  the  spring  in  beds  of  good  earth.    The 
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_.  :ome  up  till  the  second  ysa*", 

and  many  seeds  of  the  latter  will  not  ger. 
minute  in  a  shorter  time.  Keep'  the  '  seed] 
beds  free  from  weeds,  and  after  two  yean* 
growth,  the  plants  will  be  St  to  put  in  a 
hedge  row.  They  may  also  coHect  in  daw 
spring  from  tfie  woods  plants  of  the  thorn,  of 
any  moderate  size,  say  from  the  eighth,  of 
inch  to  two  iuches  thick,  saw  oft"  the 
tops  near  the : 
ground  well,  i 
desired  fence,  and  plant  the  roots  one  foot- 

[From  the  fries  Essays  and  Trasssassss  af  the  BssV 

land  and  Agricultural  Soeisty  of  Scotland.] 
Essat  oh  Raisins  AanMAjrASura  Hem**, 
— In  1833,  the  Society,  considering  the  »ub^ 
ject  of  Live  Fences  a.a  one  of  much  im- 
portance, offered  a  premium  for  an  approv- 
ed Essay,  founded  on  experience,  on  the 
manner  of  raising  and  managing  hedges, 
and  on  the  kinds  of  live  fence  suited  to 
differences  of  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

.The  several  candidates  were  required  M 
detail  the  manner  of  forming  the  mound, 
ditch,  and  oilier  parts  of  the  fence ;  the. 
proper  period  of  planting,  the  price  of  the 
plants,  the  prime  cost  of  wood  for  rails, 
and  the  expense  of  sawing  and  putting  up 
the  rails;  together  with  the  subsequent 
management.  They  were  also  required  to 
state  the  different  kinds  of  plants  adapted) 
to  live  fences,  and  suited  to  differences -of 
situation,  soil,  and  climate;  to  ox  plain  .lis 
advantage*  and  disadvantages  of  a  mixture 
of  plants  ;  and  to  offer  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  means  of  improving  the  state,  of 
the  fences  of  the  country.  Three  Essays 
were  received,  lo  the  authors  of  whttB 
premiums  were  awarded,  and  of  which,  * 
condensed  account  is  hers  presented.  Ibim 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  on  in*, 
respective  merits  of  these  essays,  and  the, 
different  modes  recommended,  as  each  of 
them  is  given  in  a  to'eiably  detailed  form. 
Essay:  By  Mb.  Montgomert,  Buchanan' 
House,  near  Dry  men. — Various  plans  art 
in  use  for'rnising  hedges.  The  first  iir, 
to  plant  the  hedge  on  an  even  surface;  the 
second,  lo  place  it  on  a  raised  surface  ;  list: 
third,  to  form  a  ditch,  and  to  plant  the, 
hedge  at  the  surface  in  the  side  of  the. 
ditch;  the  fourth,  to  form  a  mound,  and 
plant  the  hedge  in  the  middle  of  it;  the 
fifth,  to  plant  a  hedge  on  each  side  of  (he 
mound,  thus  forming  a  double  fence;  the 
sixth,  to  build  a  sunk  wall,  or  to  form  a 
sloping  cut,  and  to  plant  the  hsdge  ai  the 
lop  of  the  wall  or  cut. 

Fig.  1. 


The  first  method,  that  of  planting  *r 
hedge  on  an  even  surface,  is  represented  by* 
*ig.  1.  The  line  being  marked  oui.xha 
ground  should  be  trenched,  one  yard  and,  » 
half  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep  ;\  and! 
when  of  bad  quality,  it  should  be  improves,' 
by  adding  good  earth.  This  pan  of  We? 
work  may  be  done  at  any  timeof  ifariyakr.' 
When  you  are  going  to  plant  your  iisdgsv 
make  at  even  downward  -cut  with  thaispata» 
»>>-  Wgtl,  of  ihe  line,  along  the  ■aiddfi^f" 
ri'nciied  ground,  and  lay  it.  upon  .on*. 
side.    When  this  is  done,  drop  your  plania, 


Pig-«. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTlfl^fl*  WjfUPVEMEHTB. 

*  line,  in  the  order  in.  which  they 
}.  planted,  and  plant  them  neatly  to 

£  'Slide  of  the  cut,  placing  them  three  or 
foot  inches  abart,  according  to  their  size. 
When  they  are  fixed  along  the  line,  let  the 
mould  be  property  trodden  to  their  roots; 
ttieh  dress  the  ground  to  the  hedge.  This 
sort  of  hedge  requires  a  strong  railing  to  be 
kept  up, until  it  become  effective  as  a  fence. 

I-'"  '  Fig- 2- 


J» 


Pig.  6. 


The  second  Method,  although  similar  to 
th«  first,  is  yet,  in  my  opinion,  preferable, 
oftscoount  of  the  surface  being  raised  a 
foflt  high  in  the  middle,  aa  shown  by  Fig.  2. 
Ton  prepare  your  ground  aa  in  the  first  plan, 
but  observe  to  (blow  ■■  much  mould  from 
IM  side*  as  will  raise  it  lo  the  height  in 
(|t  middle.  Then  plant  tbe  hedge  as 
■fare-  A  four  feet  hedge  will  be  aa  good 
a  .fence  on  the  raised  surface,  as  one  of  five 
feet  on  even  ground,  and  the  expense  is 


"The  third  plan  is  the  usual  method  of 
tasking  a  ditch  along  the  line,  three  feet 
insfde  at  the  surface,  nine  inches  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  all 
the  eartii  being  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
ditch on  which  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted, 
it  MR*  usually  placed  near  the  surface  of 


aood  earth,  and  the  hedge  f(,«nTed  cloae  lol 
the  top  of  the  wall.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  most  efficient  fence,  and  in  the  end 
the  cheapest.  The  hedge  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  higher  than  two  feet  and 
a  half.  When  stones  are  not  easily  got, 
you  have  onlv  to  use  turf  a  foot  or  nine 
inches  high,  if  the  ground  is  good,  and  this 
turf  you  can  get  from  the  surfneeyou  move 
in  making  the  sloping  cut.  Where  the 
ground  is  good,  raise  the  wall  or  building 
with  turf  nine  inches  above,  the  original 
surface ;  when  poor,  raise  it  a  foot,  and  tilt 
it  well  up  at  the  back  with  the  best  of  the 
earth  for  the  hedge,  which  is  lo  be  planted 
a  foot  back  from  the  front.  The  cut  re- 
quires to  be  only  two  feet  deep  if  the  ground 
is  good,  and  one  foot  nine  inches  deep  when 
it  is  poor.  , .      ... 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  ex- 
pense of  executing  the  work  in  the  different 
ways.  According  to  the  first  two  plans- 
where  the  ground  can  be  worked  with  tb. 
spade,  the  expense  is  nearly  equal,  as  thi 
additional  work  in  raising  the  surface  h 
-he  second  plan  is  balanced  by  the  expense 
,f  staking  being  less  than  in  the  first,  a 
tab  or  slake  four  feet  long  on  the  raised 
mrface  being  equal  to  one  of  fire  feet 
he  even  surface. 
[-rmeluiK  the  around  .Jwl""  b»u*1w*f1  °°5 

raking  «R  'tb*  ipaiing  "*»«  *■  "^^      ft 
and  pinning  lbs  bedga v-"-V"     "0M 

Expanse  -r  railing,  five-fart  stakes,  two  W 
Ihe  yard,  rafter  and  naib _« 


to  take  a  good  turt,  ana  lay  it  with  its 
taaa  aide  downwards,  on  the  side  of  the 
jitch  whore  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted. 
Lay  the  turf  to  fit  ihe  slope  of  the.  ditch, 
the  slope  to  be  hix  inches  in  the  foot.  Then 
plant  your  hedge,  nine  or  ten  plants  to  the 
yard,  with  the  tops  of  the  plants  even  with 
the  sbpe  of  the  ditch,  on  tbe  top  of  the 
turf,  putting  Ihe  good  surface-mould  to  the 
roots  of  tbe  plants,  and  throwing  the  teat 
of  the  earth  that  is  taken  out  in  forming 
the  ditch  to  the  back  of  the  hedge.  This 
method  of  planting  the  hedge  I  do  not  ap- 
prove, for  the  following  reasons.  Theflctt 
year  the  hedge  looks  likely  to  succeed,  bat 
the  second  year  the  frost  during  the  winter 
loosens  tbe  earth  about  the  roots,  when 
much  of  it  falls  down  into  tbe  ditch,  sad 
the  roots  of  the  hedge  become  exposed,  and 
are  injured  by  the  dry  weather  in  summer, 
so  that  the  hedge  makes  little  progress, 
and  becomes  stunted  in  its  growth. 

M  sf  aWaalng  ito  flu*.  -  »nown  by  bU  ser 

bMdyMdTrr: at  it* 

w  of  plaotE,  and  plsnung  lbs  bads*,  ■ 

Jot  10  to  the  yard JO  W 

Thtse4aatatalMw,fatW,naBseiidtaatiiainp,     001 


s'TtSe&nntiptan  is  to  form  a  mound  two 
iMlsax  faoiea  Wide  at  the  top,  five  feet 
strhsche*  atthe  hottom,  and  three  feet 
htjnVrinrfriHilcri  bring  planted  in  the  middle 
aP*lM-m.ovfad,  as-shown  by  Fig.  4. 
-jlh  'the  fifth  method  there  is  s  mound, 
with  a  beta*  planted  on  each  side,  as 
.shown  by  "Fig.  5,  the  mound  being  three 
ftfe'^txtftcUes  wide  at  the  top,  six  feet  six 
incnes  at  trie  boffbm,  and  three  feet  high. 
-"JbJe  sixth  plad,  Fig.  6,  is  to  have  a  sunk 
wsffi;Wo  wet  rifee  inches  in  height,  two 
ide  at  the  bottom',  and  ten  inches  at 
B  The  wall  Bnciuld  be  perpendicular 
mi,  having  ;the,%pjj  atf  at  the  hack, 
~x>ttom  to'  the  lop  j  the  back 
rell'pacVed  or  built,  filled  with, 


ABBontpeiHn-lTKd- &  0  71 

In  the  second  pHn,  the  railing  requires  i 
<take  of  only  four  feet,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
a  hedge  on  the  raised  surface  will  becomt 
a  fence  two  years  sooner  than  one  on  the 
even  surface.  There  is  also  one-fourth  less 
expense  in  the  annual  dressings.  The 
cause  of  this  is  obvious,  as  a  hedge  on  the 
raised  surface  is  as  good  a  fence  three  feet 
high,  as  a  hedge  of  four  feet  on  the  even 
surface. 

Eapsfta  of  trenching  and  ™Wng  U»  ground  P","™ 
rorptaw-ndplunngttobsdga..  0«« 

P«a^*ei-«k-,tw0wu»vud.«ft-.      „„,, 
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In  the  third  plan,  or  the  common  way  of 
a  diteh  and  a  hedge  on  the  side,  the  usual 
way  is,  when  the  ditch  is  cut  on  each  fide. 


Accord  in, 

with  a 

building  up  the  sides  with  turf 


up  tbe  sides  witn  run  a  foot  high 
each  sine,  and  sloping  six  inches  »■  »« 


foot,  which  will  make  the  top  of  the  mound 
two  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  and  on  each  side 
make  the  sloping  cut  two  feet  high,  which 
makes  the  mound  five  feet  six  inches' 
wide  at  bottom.  The  good  earth  moTcdini 
making  the  (doping  cut  is  to  bo  ArownrwtsV 
■he  mound,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow 
for  subsiding. 

Eir«^of(braur«tbomoondperlk»lvd..  X0  0  M 

^jUT^Lff^..^..".  ■  • .  * 

Do.      of  uak"  of  two  fiiot  mi  inch™. 


par  lineal  yard JW  «  '■ 

The  fifth  plan  b^.J^*.^"."^—* 

to  the  fourth,  or"    '       " 

will  require  tore 


to  .the  fourth,  only^aving  .  *u*b  Ugj. 


at  the  top,  four  feet  six  inches  at  the  sur- 
face, and  six  inches  at  the  bottom.    The 


each 


shown    by 


Adding  SW.  per  lineal  yard  w  the  en*n»  bv  ttaftsx* 
^plsn,  that  of  the  proem  wilf  unoont,  Vgftffi 

1  would  here  observe, .that  the  single 
hedge  planted  in  the  middle  is  the  most*d- 
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visable,  and  in  my  opinion  the  best  fence. 
I  would  by  no  means  recommend  the 
mound-fence  in  dry  ground,  as  in  that  case 
the  mound  will  get  into  a  state  of  aridity, 
and  the  plants  will  not  grow.  Furze  may 
answer  in  such  a  case,  but  nothing  else.  I 
certainly  five  the  preference  to  the  mound 
with  the  hedge  in  the  middle,  it  being  the 
least  expensive,  the  least  troublesome  in  its 
management,  and  the  more  certain  of  the 
two  to  become  a  good  fence. 

The  plan  shown  by  fig.  6  is  the  sort  of 
fence  which  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend as  the  most  substantial  and  efficient 
for  inclosing  ground  for  planting,  and  in 
every  respect  the  most  effectual  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  attended  with  the  least 
expense  in  the  management  after  being 
planted. 

The  expense  of  the  first  method  shown 
by  fig.  6,  or  when  built  with  stone  in  front, 
is  as  follows : 

For   building  and  sloping  the  ground,  per   lineal 

yard £0  0  6* 

E™oee  of  plan*  and  planting  the  hedge...  0  0  3i 
Balling  etakea  two  feet,  rafters,  naiU,  and 

potting  up 00  H 


Amount  with  stone  feeing,  by  the  ahth  plan,  J600  11 

When  the  side4  is  built  of  turf,  the  ex- 
pense is  as  follows : 

For  boilding  the  side,  and  sloping  the  ground,  per 

lineal  rard £0  oi 

jfrganee  of  plants  and  planting 00  3 

Iwtiiit  8-feet  stakes,  rafters,  and  putting  up,     0  0  1* 

2X0  0  6t 
The  lastfplan  with  turf,  as  shown  by  fig. 
6,  is  the  cheapest  in  putting  up,  but  that 
with  the  wall  in  front  is  the  best.  The 
peat  advantage  is  the  planting  of  the 
hedge  a  foot  back  from  the  front,  at  the 
Xff.  thc  buiWin$  witn  stone  or  with  turf. 
This  allows  the  hedge  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  root,  without  be- 
J£f  injured  by  the  changes  of  the  season. 
Tfte  railing  is  less  expensive,  as  the  hedge 
will  become  a  fence  in  half  the  time  re. 
quired  t  for  the  first  and  second  methods, 
mad  the  hedge  in  either  of  the  last  two  plans 
being  a  good  fence  when  two  feet  high, 
whereas  by  the  first  two  plans,  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  four  feet  high. 

The  mound-fence,  with  the  hedge  in  the 
middle,  would,  in  favorable  situations,  be  a 
good  fence  in  the  same  period  as  by  the 
last  methods ;  but  there  are  few  situations 
that  suit  this  mode  of  fencing,  for  the  rea- 
soas  already  stated. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  different  sorts 
«  plants  used  in  making  fences.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  kinds  respecting  which  the 
eectety  demands  information,  with  their 
prices  per  thousand. 
Afemhorn,    Crotagus  oxyacanOa,    90  to  U  inches 

****     Vk*  **r*P*uM, 15s.  to  20s. 

To  these  may  be  added, 
Yew,    Dueut  baccata, 100_ 

ssrasa  a 

•r^J^r™'  horn>am.  h°%>  and  yew, 
f£L»  .^  fr?m  *eed>  jeneially  sown  in  au- 
S.^k"  aaS  whJn  are  sown  in 
jptrnj     the  evergreen  privet  and  elder  are 

tmEXSrt**?  l  ue  *round  ™r]Y in  March 
?.  2TSL   f  *  ^^ween,  and  three  inch- 

£i  th*  JET  MoTt 80m  mi?ht  **  add«l> 

&&&■■•  th°8e  ^  appr°V€d  *f 
The  hawl,  bifch,  and  Whin,'  t  do  not 


hold  in  much  estimation,  whether  used 
«ng*Y>  or  mixed  wilh  others.  The  two 
first  do  not  repel  cattle,  and  sheep  destroy 
the  whin  in  winter,  nor  would  it  mix  with 
other  plants  to  advantage.  The  birch  is 
too  pliant  when  young,  the  hazel  grows 
too  open  and  large  in  the  leaf  to  mix,  and 
in  my  opinion  none  of  these  should  be  used 
in  live  fences. 

The  thorn,  the  holly,  and  the  yew,  are 
well  known,  and  require  nothing  to  be  said 
in  their  recommendation.  The  beech,  horn- 
beam, elder,  and  evergreen  privet,  are  parti- 
cularly suitable  for  mixing  in  live  fences, 
and  are  also  long-lived  plants. 

Those  which  I  would  most  recommend 
for  being  generally  useful  as  fences,  are 
the  thorn  and  evergreen  privet,  the  eld  er 
and  evergreen  privet.  When  the  hedge  is 
of  the  first  two,  let  the  proportion  be  two 
plants  of  thorn  to  one  of  privet ;  when  of 
elder  and  evergreen  privet,  let  the  number 
be  equal ;  when  of  thorn  and  beech,  let 
there  be  two  of  the  thorn  to  one  of  the 
beech  ;  and  when  of  thorn  and  hornbeam, 
let  them  be  alternately  planted. 

The  thorn  and  hornbeam,  the  thorn  and 
beech,  the  elder  and  hornbeam,  and  the 
elder  and  beech,  make  good  hedges,  and 
have  a  reddish  appearance  during  winter. 
The  evergreen  privet,  mixed  with  thorn  or 
elder,  makes  a  very  good  hedge,  and  has  a 
beautiful  olive  green  appearance  during  the 
winter,  when  dressed  in  proper  time  in 
summer.  Therefore  I  consider  it  the  best 
plant  to  mix  with  the  thorn,  or  with  the 
elder,  as  the  cattle  do  not  eat  it  so  readily, 
nor  have  I  seen  it  infested  with  any  sort  of 
insect.  The  leaves  being  small,  are  not  in- 
lunous  to  the  hedge;  the  roots  are  also 
very  numerous,  and  soon  fix  the  mould  at 
the  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  falling 
away  from  the  hedge,  or  tumbling  down 
into  the  ditch. 

Hedges  should  be  cut  or  dressed  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  the  usual  way  of 
dressing  them  only  in  winter  is  very  ob- 
jectionable, the  growth  of  the  hedge  being, 
as  it  were,  lost;  from  being  allowed  to 
grow  at  the  top  all  the  season,  it  becomes 
there  luxuriant,  while  at  the  bottom  very 
little  progress  is  made,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  becomes  quite  naked  below.  By  cutting 
the  hedge  in  summer,  an  equal  growth  is 
produced  all  over,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top ;  and  by  the  second  growth  its  close- 
ness  is  increased,  and  the  hedge  greatly  im- 
proved. The  dressing  should  take  place 
from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  mi, Idle  of 
July,  according  to  the  advanced  growth  of 
the  hedge.  By  attending  to  this  plan  of 
dressing  your  hedges  twice  in  the  year, 
you  would  do  them  in  much  less  time  than 
would  be  the  case  were  you  to  allow  them 
to  grow  on  aU  the  season  without  cutting 
The  season  for  planting  hedges  is  often 
too .little  attended  to,  such*  work*  being  left 
Siu\*iy"l:>t  *«  Pwper  time  is  when 

fc™    f  i***10*  to  dr°P  from  **  young 
N*E    J  recommend  planting  hedges  in 

XZW?  and  1*oc?b«>  anJ  not  later 
nan  February ;  for  then  the  juices  begin 

££#*  **£  °Utting  the  root8  "fterTat 
period  allow*  the  sap  to  escape,  and  thus 

retards  the  growth  of  the  plant  the  first 
season.  The  hedge  ought  to  be^laited 
as  recommended,  with  well  selected  plants' 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  high' 
and  two  years  transplanted.  They  arc  to 
be  cut  down  to  twelve  inches,  and  if  pro- 
perly;  p  anted  will  make  fine  strong  shoots 
he  urst  year  which  should  not  be  cut  un- 
SAVE!*! f0£?  l0  ^chejhitfh*    At* 

t*t  th<  ftrtt  yea*  draw  your  hedges  in  lum. 


mer,  and  in  the  end  of  the  season,  increas- 
ing them  gradually  to  the  height  required. 
When  the  hedges  are  well  managed, 
those  at  the  top  of  the  sunk  wall,  or  build- 
ing of  turf,  as  shown  by  fig.  6,  will  be  a 
good  fence  the  third  year ;  on  the  raised 
surface  in  four  years ;  and  on  the  even  sur- 
face in  six. 

On  the  subject  of  weeding  the  hedges 
and  cleaning  the  ditches,  a  great  deal 
might  be  said,  were  I  to  follow  the  ordina- 
ry practice ;  but  the  method  which  I  re- 
commend is  simple,  and  requires  few 
words.  When  your  hedge  is  planted,  sow 
on  each  side  of  it  white  clover  seed,  to  the 
breadth  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  as  early 
as  you  can  in  spring ;  and  once  or  twice 
during  summer  cut  the  grass  with  a  short 
scythe,  or  a  grass  hedge-hook.  If  thistles, 
docks,  or  other  strong  weeds,  rise,  remove 
them ;  but  never  dig  about  your  hedges, 
unless  you  are  going  to  add  plants.  Xet 
the  grass  be  kept  down  two  or  three  fret 
out  from  the  hedges,  and  dress  them  as  di. 
rected. 

Ditches  require  very  little  cleaning,  if 
made  according  to  the  plan  recommended 
above,  one  in  two  years  being  enough,  and 
the  expense  trfling.  When  the  side  your 
hedge  is  on  is  well  sloped,  there  is  little 
falling  down,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
sloped  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
there  is  very  little  filling  up,  so  that,  in 
most  situations,  the  business  may  be  done 
for  less  than  a  halfpenny  per  yard. 

When  you  put  up  your  railing  to  serve 
as  a  fence  and  a3  a  protection  for  the  young 
hedge,  particularly  in  the  case  or  that 
planted  on  the  even  or  raised  surface,  in  the 
division  of  fields,  with  cattle  occasionally 
grazing  on  each  side,  I  would  recommend 
to  put  the  stakes  alternately  on  each  side, 
one  foot  six  inches  out  from  the  hedge, 
driving  them  sloping,  so  as  to  project  six 
inches  over  the  hedge,  they  being  four  feet 
or  four  feet  and  a  half  long. 

For  the  other  fences,  stakes  two  feet  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  long,  are  sufficient. 
Drive  them  into  the  ground  at  the  distance 
of  one  foot  from  the  hedge ;  and  in  putting 
up  the'railing,  drive  the  stakes  on  one  side 
first,  nailing  the  rafters  two  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  stakeB,  making  the  rafter  to 
be  exactly  over  the  top  of  the  hedge.  When 
this  side  is  finished,  drive  the  stakes  on  the 
opposite  side,  making  them  to  rest  on  the 
rafter,  and  project  two  inches  over  it. 

When  hedges  require  to  be  protected  on 
one  side  only,  make  your  railing  according- 
ly.    For  the  sunk  wall  or  hedge,  and  build- 
ing with  turf  and  hedge,  use  stakes  two 
feet  long ;  drive  them  into  the  gTound  six 
inches,  and  four  or  five  feet  apart,  sloping 
so  that  the  top-rafter  will  be  even  with  the 
outside  of  the  wall  or  turf,  and  let  another 
rafter  be  half-way  between  the  top^after 
and  the  turf  or  wall.    Such  protection.- for 
the  fence  will  be  found  a  sufficient  fence 
for  repelling  sheep  or  black  cattle,  on  either 
,of  the  last-mentioned  plans,  until  the  hedge 
is  an  efficient  defence  of  itself,  it  being  ©b. 
served  to  bring  the  hedges  in  the  cutting, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  even  with  the 
front  of  the  turf  building  or  wall. 

On  Draught,  No.  1.— It  may  be  recol. 
lected  that,  while  treating  upon  the  qualities 
and  history  of  the  Horse,  1  alluded  not  un- 
frequcntly  to  the  subject  of  trough*  as  being, 
an  interesting  topic  of  investigation.  More 
recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
subject  with  some  care,  with  especial  re. 
ntfehce  to  canals  and  canal  transportation. 
£?  a  superficial  observer,  the  subject  pro. 
muee  nothing  of  Interest  j  andtven  to  teW 
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reflecting  minds  it  is  often  passed  by,  as  a 
matter  familiar  to  all,  and  requiring  no  spe- 
cial consideration.  The  application  of  ani- 
mal power  in  the  conveyance  of  property,  is 
indeed  an  every  day  occurrence,  and  we  are 
aH  constantly  in  the  habit  of  appryiug  prin- 
ciples and  using  expedients,  for  which  we 
can  gjve  no  more  satisfactory  reason*  than 
that  they  answer  our  present  purpose.  The 
slightest  reflection,  however,  will  readily 
convince  us,  that  the  use  and  application  of 
power,  in  every  possible  shape,  must  involve 
many  important  principles. 

i  do  not  propose,  at  present,  to  discuss 
this  topic  in  all  its  varied  applications,  nor 
to  investigate  or  explain  the  numerous  phi- 
losophical principles  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected ;  but  merely  to  offer  some  plain  re- 
flections upon  the  result  of  my  inquiries  ; 
and  if  they  shall  afford  any  gratification  to 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  they  are  heartily 
ad  their  service. 

jPraught,  in  the  sense  I  shall  here  use  it, 
is  the  moving  of  any  substance,  by  drag, 
ging.  The  subject  is  usually  divided  into 
three  parts :  first,  the  power  lo  be  applied ; 
second,  the  substance  or  vehicle  to  be 
moved ;  and  thhrd,  the  channel  of  convey- 
ance. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  embraces  a 
wide  field  of  investigation*  inasmuch  as  the 
application  is  co-extensive  with  the  works 
or  nature. 

.  Power,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  mysterious 
add  inexplicable  principle,  and  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  comprehension.    Its  appli- 
cation, however,  in  all  the  varied  operations 
of  nature  and  art,  and  the  laws  which  go- 
vern this  application,  have  been  subjects  of 
philosophical  investigation  from  time  imme- 
morial   This  must  ever  be.  the  extent  of 
scientific  research ;  for  the  moment  we  pass 
these  boundaries,  we  are  lost  in  the  con* 
temptation  of  Omnipotence. 
•  Aside  from  Deity,  the  great  author  of  all 
power  and  motion,  we  Know  nothing  of 
their  origin  or  cause  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice,    how    strangely   philosophers  and 
sages  have  argued   and  reasoned  on  this 
subject,  until  within  a  few  years  ;  simply 
by  mistaking  the  effect  for  "the  cause.    If 
We  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  cause  of  our 
own  locomotion,  we  shall  at  once  perceive, 
that  what  is  usually  called  animal  power, 
and  concerning  which  so  much  has  bean 
written,  asajlrtl  cduse  of  motion,  is,  after 
all,  something  we  cannot  fathom.    When  a 
person,  from  a  state  of  perfect  inaction,  sets 
his  body  in  motion,  he  exerts  great  animal 
power  ;  but  this  is  only  its  effect,  and  not 
the  cause.    Suppose  a  man  throws  a  can- 
don  ball  to  any  given  distance];  he  exerts 
rt  power,  and  the  man  is  considered  as 
moving  principle,  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ball.    But  from  whence  does  he 
derive  this  power  1    There  is  nothing  in 
bone  and  muscle  to  propel  a  bail  any  more 
than  in  a  stick  or  stone ;  all  are  wholly  in- 
ert, until  some  moving  principle  is  applied. 
▲  mass  of  flesh  exerts  no  power ;  nor  does 
spirit    apply    at  all    to   material   matter. 
Whence,  men,  comes  this  moving  principle  ? 
It  Is  not  inherent  in  flesh  and  blood ;  nor  is  it 
file  consequence  of  spiritual  agency  :  for 
beasts,  who  have  no  spirit,  exert  the  same 
power.    What,    then,    is   animal  power  1 
Here  we  are  lost  in  the  infinitude  or  Omni- 
potence t  and  are  left  to  admire  and  adore 
that  wisdom  and  goodness  which  has  in- 
v^Bted  us  with  such  mysterioue  and  won- 
derful qualities.     AH  we  are  permitted  to 
do*  iq,  to  apply  this  prinoiple  in  aU  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  our  existence*  and  to 
investigate  ite,  afloat*,  when  thuis  applied. 

My  present  object  however,  Is  only  witlfi 
th*  application  of  this  principle  to  draught  j 


and  as  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  power, 
animal  and  mechanical,  which  are  as  yet 
applied  to  the  common  purposes  of  draught, 
I  shall  consider  only  these  two  in  their  va- 
rious applications. 

By  animal  power,  as  I  have  before  int*. 
mated,  is  simply  meant  the  moving  of  any 
given  substance  by  the  exertion  of  animal 
strength,  such  as  the  drawing  of  a  cart  by 
a  horse,  or  an  ox.  Mechanical  power  is 
the  same  principle  applied  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, and  usually  is  the  effect  of  steam. 

As  much  competition  has  arisen  of  late 
between  these  two  agents,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads,  it  might  be  an  interesting 
inquiry  to  compare  their  respective  merits, 
with  all  their  attendant  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  but  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  so  great  a  task.  Still,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  a  few  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  respective  operations. 
And  before  doing  this,  I  will  explain  what  is 
meant  by  "  force  of  traction,"  a- term  which 
is  constantly  used  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  avail  my- 
self of  an  extract  from  a  foreign  work. 

"  A  force  is  most  conveniently  measured 
by  the  weight  which  it  would  be  capable  of 
raising? ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
applied  vertically,  in  which  directum  weight 
or  gravity  acts. 

"  If  a  weight  of  100  lbs.  be  suspended  to 
a  rope,  it  is  clearly  exerting  upon  this  rope 
a  force  of  100  lbs. ;  but  if  the  rope  be  passed 
over  a  pully  void  of  friction,  and  continued 
horizontally,  or  in  any  other  direction,  and 
then  attached  to  some  fixed  point,  the 
weight  still  acts  .upon  all  parts  of  this  rope, 
and  consequently  upon  the  point  to  which 
it  is  fixed,  with  a  force  equal  to  100  lbs. ; 
and  so  inversely,  if  a  horse  be  pulling  at  a 
rope  with  a  force  which,  if  the  rope  were 
passed  over  a  pulley,  would  raise  100  lbs., 
the  force  of  traction  of  the  horse  is  in  this 
case  100  lbs."  Spring  steel-yards  being  now  | 
commonly  in  use,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  them  as  affording  another  exemplifi- 
cation of  our  meaning.  In  pulling  at  a  steel- 
yard of  this  description,  whether  the  force 
be  exerted  horizontally  or  vertically,  the  in- 
dex will,  of  course,  show  the  same  amount 
— and,  consequently,  if  the  strength  of  the 
horse  be  measured  by  attaching  the  traces 
to  one  of  these  steel-yards,  the  number  of 
pounds  indicated  on  the  dial  will  be  the  ex- 
act measure  of  the  strain  the  horse  exerts* 
and  the  amount  of  strain  is  called  the 
1  force  of  traction.'  " 

In  other  words  :  a  man  may  be  able  to 
draw  or  push  upon  a  railway  a  carriage 
weighing  §,000  lbs.,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  cannot  lift  more  than  100  lbs.  It  will 
readily  be  seen,  that  the  latter  is  the  mea- 
sure of  his  strength,  or  force  of  traction, 
while  the  former  is  simply  the  effect  of  it. 

The  force  of  traction  of  a  horse  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  authors 
from  80  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  ;  but  thejordinary 
average  at  a  slow  pace  is  now  rated  at  125 
lbs.,  over  and  above  the  power  necessary  to 
carry  his  own  body. 

The  comparative  merits  of  horse  and 
steam  power,  when  applied  to  the  convey, 
ance  or  property,  must  depend  principally 
upon  their  practicability  and  expense. 
These  two  points  are  most  conveniently 
tested  upon  railways  ;  where  both  powers 
are  constantly  in  use,  and  of  course  their 
practicability  proved. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  horse  depends 
upon  the  interest  of  purchase  money,  the 
decrease  of  value,  the  hazard  of  loss,  the 
Value  of  food,  harness,  shoeing,  and  farriery, 
rent  of  stabling,  and  expense  of  attendance. 
These  are  estimated  in  England,  by  Mr, 
tf  redgold,  in  his  work  on  Railroads,  at  about 


£60  sterling,  or  $266.40,  allowing  the  horse 
a  power  of  126  lbs.,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  per  hour,  and  the  day's  work  at 
eighteen  miles. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  steam  carriage 
consists  of  the  interest  of  first  cost,  the  de- 
crease of  value,  the  hazard  of  accidents,  the 
value  of  fuel  and  water,  renewals  and  re- 
pairs, and  expense  of  attendance.  These 
are  estimated  at  £51,  or  (226.44.  This 
power  is  equal  to  a  force  of  traction  of  156 
lbs.,  for  the  same  number  of  miles  per  day 
as  the  horse,  and  after  deducting  the  power 
necessary  to  move  the  engine.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  expense  of  the  horse  is  to 
that  of  the  steam-engine  about  as  147  to 
100 ;  which  shows  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  steam  power  when  used  upon  rail- 
ways. If,  then,  the  power  of  the  house 
and  steam  engine  could  always  be  applied  to 
draught  upon  rails,  we  should  be  at  no  loss 
to  determine  the  preferable  agent ;  but  un- 
fortunately we  are  compelled  to  use  roads 
as  we  find  them ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, horse  power  presents  a  different 
aspect. 

In  the  ordinary  use  of  horse  power  upon 
common  roads,  the  force  of  traction  of  the 
horse  and  expense  of  keeping  will  remain 
much  the  same  as  above  stated,  while  those 
of  the  steam  carriage,  for  the  same  purpose, 
must  undergo  considerable  change.  The 
carriage  must  be  heavier  and  stronger,  and 
of  course  the  cost  more ;  the  expense  of 
fuel  more,  and  wear  and  tear  greater,  be- 
cause more  power  will  be  required  to  over- 
come the  varied  resistance.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  proportionate  expense 
of  horse  and  steam  power  is  estimated  to  be 
about  115  to  100. 

If  this  estimate  is  correct,  there  can  be  no- 
great  advantage  arising  from  the  use. of 
steam  power,  even  whoa  the  roads  are 
good,  and  approximate  towards  the  smooth- 
ness of  rails,  unless  where  velocity  is  re- 
quired at  the  expense  of  power.  Ordinarily, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  horse  will  adapt 
himself  so  perfectly  to  his  work,  increasing 
or  diminishing  his  power,  as  occasion  or 
resistance  may  require,  that  the  aver  ago 
effect  of  his  power  will  be  increased,  rather 
than  diminished,  thereby  enhancing  his 
average  force  of  traction.  On  common 
roads  great  obstructions  are  often  present, 
ed,  and  constant  changes  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent, occur;  and  H  is  on  such  occasions' 
that  horse  power  is  decidedly  advantageous. 

On  the  contrary,  a  steam  engine  of  a 

S'ven  power  cannot  increase  or  diminish  its 
rce  to  meet  every  little  variation  in  the 
road,  and  it  must  consequently  come  to  a 
dead  stand  when  any  resistance  occurs  be- 
yond its  force  of  traction.  "  For  instance, 
suppose  the  carriage  to  be  advancing  stea- 
dily under  the  effect  of  a  force  of  traction  of 
500  lbs.,  and  that  a  stone  or  rut  suddenly 
causes  a  resistance,  which  it  would  require 
600  or  800  lbs.  to  overcome ;  if  the  impetus 
or  momentum  of  the  mass  be  not  sufficient 
lo  carry  k  over  this  obstruction,  the  ma- 
chine must  stop  until  some  increased  pow- 
er be  given  to  it." 

These  objections  to  mechanical  power 
are,  however,  not  insurmountable,  but  they 
present  such  serious  difficulties  in  practice, 
that  some  farther  discoveries  must  be  made, 
and  some  greater  inducements  offered,  be- 
fore it  can  come  into  general  use. 

Under  euch  circumstances,  cennectesl 
with  the  numerous  other  con  tinge  nsisefr 
which  seriously  affect  Hie  practical  apjwdiU 
tion  of  this  power,  we  shall  readily  m  ifi. 
duced  to  abide  by  our  old  friend,  the  horse, 
and  make  his  burthen  easy,  and  his  Ifcbof  as 
effective  as  peesrbfei  (itJUacrs.-^fOetf; 
Farmer  i  j 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Ixwn  of  tag  EnrERoa  Napoleon,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  examination  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  &c.  fee. 
by  H.  Lib  ;  Vol.  1 :  New  York,  Chas.  Da  Bamu 
—It  to  a  souroe  of  just  pride  to  American!,  that 
the  boat  life  of  the  great  Diecoveror  of  this  new 
world  m  Iran  the  petr  of  an  American.  There 
was  a  special  fitness  and  beauty  in  the  nndertak. 
in*,  and  it  wae  executed  in  a  manner  that  witl 
convey  to  future  limes  the  name  of  Irving,  aa  in- 
separable from  that  of  Columbus. 

■  The  life  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  by  an 
American  boa  no  such  prima  fade  recommenda- 
tion—that  {• — there  ia  no  such  special  litneaa 
that  an  American  thould  record  the  acta  of  a  Eu. 
ropeaa  conqueror,  whose  career  was  all  Europe- 
an,  aa  of  a  European  navigator  whose  immortality 
mete  opoft  his  discover y  of  thie  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Yet  there  are  considerations  belonging; 
MMfcje  poeHloo,  habits  of  thinking,  and  mode  of 
estimating  men,  of  a  well  educated  American, 
which  would  seem  peculiarly  to  qualify  auch  a! 
man  aa  the  biograpfier  ot  one,  who,  like  Ka- 
pojnpti  wae  aa  much  the  idol  of  hie  own  nation 
a*/ be  wan  the  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  others. 
Ir  waa  therefore  we  heard  with  pleasure,  that 
Major  Lee  had  been'  employing  Hie  time  and  tal- 
ents while  residing  in  France,  on  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Napoleon.  His  capaoity  and  skill  aa  a 
writer— hia  patient  research  and  his  controversial 
powera— all  which,  it  was  pbviona,  after  she  nav 
merooe  biographic*  of  Bonaparte  heretofore  writ- 
tea),  would  be  needed— had  bean  abundantly 
proved  to  his  country  men  by  bia  vindication  of* 
bis  faiber  from  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

,  In  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  first  of  four, 
through  which  the  work  is  to  extend,  we  have 
the  earnest  that  our  antioipalioa*  were  not  too 
oaogome.  Mr  Lee  oncers  into  bis  subject  with 
t*Jtf  art  elo^eilO#--eiid  at  the  aame  time,  with 
ah  fehbbrtfte  minuteness  of  refutation  in  respect 
of  the  statements  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  that,  although 
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successful,  becomes  almost  tedious.  It  is  howev- 
er, to  be  said  here?  that  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
sees*  oi  throwing  all  the  controversial  matter  into 
aoappaodix  fwhieb  in  a  volume  of  596  pp.  eon- 
stitates  30fr)  the  main  narrative  ia  unbroken,  and 
giVetiln  all  cases  with  the  coloring  and  the  state* 
■pent  of  facts,  which  after  collating  conflicting 
accounts,  and  examining  all  the  points  for  aim- 
soli,  the  author  conceives  to  be  thotrue  ones.—* 
As  to  his  impartiality,  and  fimeae  for  the  task,  the 
presses  has  these  remarks.  "  The  author,  re. 
tsjoved  from  the  influence  of  national  or  personal 
feeling  in  relation  to  his  subject,  ia  sensible  of  as 
little  disposition  to  respect  the  lollies  of  French, 
as  the  unfaimeeaof  British  historians,  while  he 
taoerds  the  actions  of  a  man,  whoso  character,  In 
rising  to  a  level  with  th  noblest  examples  of  any 
farmer  age,  provoked  and  encountered  the  vilest 
prejudices  and  passions  of  his  own."  The  nar- 
rative in  this  first  volume  terminates  with  179$, 
up  to  which  period  the  ulterior  designs,  or  desti- 
nies (as  it  may  have  been)  of  Napoleon,  wore  too 
*»0e  developed,  to  pot  the  impartiality  of  an 
Aaoaaioan  bfofrapber  to  the  test,  snd  therefore 
we  eteJ  not  to  assume  that  the  open  snd  undis. 
gttsed'adniira^lofieyerywherj  expressed  in  these 
phages,  for  the  character  and  motives  of  this  great 
men>  will  not  vtoJd  to  regret  and  indignation,  an 
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in  his  future  career,  the  contempt  which  he  dis- 
played for  human  liberty  and  human  life,  when 
weighed  against  his  own  ambitious  soarings,  was 
ao  systematically  acted  on. 

The  style  of  this  book  haa  the  feulte  which 
characterize  the  previous  writings  of  Major 
Lee~-redandancy,  florid  exuberance,  and  mag- 
niloquence exceedingly  disproportioned,  some- 
times, to  the  immediate  subject.  On  the  other 
band,  it  haa  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  and 
passages  of  sustained  excellence,  which  carry 
the  reader  away ;  and  throughout,  the  narrative 
is  so  skilfully  conducted,  aa  to  fix  and  retain  at- 
tention. 

We  have  said  before  that  tbo  controversial 
part,  though  sometimes  tedious,  was  successful ; 
and  certainly  no  one  can  examine  the  Appendix 
without  being  satisfied  that  8ir  Waiter  Scott,  in 
bis  rife  ot  Bonaparte,  was  too  little  cautions  in 
adopting  ill.atteetcd  romore,  and  not  by  any 
means  dispassionate,  in  forming  his  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  motives  and. character  of  his 

hero. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  this  volume  with- 
out saying  how  admirably  it  is  printed-  A  large, 
clear,  •pen  type*  on  white  papei — not  covering 
it  tram  top  to  bottom'  with  dose  printod  boee-*- 
but  widely  apaced,  and  with  abundant,  bat  not 
excessive  margin,  makes  it  the  most  readable 
book  for  the  eyes,  that ,  among  the  many  we 
navp  to  look  at,  it  haa  lately  been  our  good  for- 
tune  to  meet  with 

Christ  Ouucmro— An  Epic  Poem  in  twelve 
books,  by  Wsi.  Ellis  Wall,  M.  A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.    1  Vol.  Oxford. 

This  volume,  handsomely  printed,  and  of 
which  the  purpose  is  to  exhibit  in  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  » the  completion  of  the  great 
schema  of  the  divine  counsels,  for  effecting  the 
redemption  of  mankind  ;P  Hr  among  the  hooka 
recently  Imported  from  London.  We  hare  not 
found  a  moment  since  the,  hook  waa  sent  to  us, 
to  look  pnto  it,  and  caaoaly  therefore  mention  it 
by  ite  title. 

Tbj*  ltfvoiuNic*8  Magazine.— It  affords  us  real 
pleasure  too tate,  aa  a  like  just  to  this  valuabio  me. 
gaains'^and  qrciiublc  to  the  parties  coneorned.that 
at  the  NotMtylfom  Work*  in  this  city,  conducted 
by  T.  B.  StiUmon,  ikirty.teven  tukecriber*  for  lets 
Mogazim  sent  in  their  names  a  day  or  two  ago 
in  one  list,  with  the  money  for  a  years  subscrip- 
tion in  advance,  amounting  in  all  (payment  for 
three  whole  setts  of  back  numbers  included)  to 
$130  50.  This  ia  tbo  patronage  the  Magazine 
aims  at  and  has  a  right  to  expect ;  the  patronage 
of  Mechanics,  to  whose  interests  and  advance- 
ment in  useful  and  scieetiflc  knowledge,  it  is  spe 
cia!  devoted. 

A  Winter  in  thb  West,  by  A  New  Yorker* 
3  vols. :  New  York4  Harter  &  Brothers.— It  is 
not  exaggeration  to  say,  that  these  volumes-* 
which  have  been  expected  with  eagasaeee — folly 
reehxe,1a  the  spirit,  variety,  and  interest  of  the 
scenes  they  describe,  the  highest  anticipations. 

The  writer  who,  it  is  no  revelstion  of  s  secret 
to  say,  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman  of  this  city,  snd  who 
is  known  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  as  the  *,. 
hoe*  in  the  letters  which  fill  these  two  volumes, 
displayed  equal  powers  and  taste  aa  a  writer.  A 
portion  of  these  letters  eppeared  ia  thie  paper,  ae 
they  were  hurriedly  written,  aometimes  on  his 
knee,  sometimes  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  or  ary 
>  other  substitute  for  a  desk.  Many  of  them,  how- 
jevof,  ops  now  first  given  to  tbo  public,  and  oil 
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have  been  retouched,  eo  aa,  without  impairing 
their  original  freshness  aa  firat  impressions,  to 
correct  errors  of  haate,  and  aiipply  those  of  omis- 
sion. There  are  added,  too,  in  the  form  of  notns^ 
many  frets  and  details  of  vehi*  eeocornine;  the. 
population,  resources,  prices  of  Isadaad  lnringv 
in  the  far  western  region  which  Mr.  fiv  vist*ee\ 
and  which,  though  part  of  our  owir  territory,  is  In 
truth  less  known  to  us  than  foreign  lands. 

The  circumstance,  too,  that  this  was  a  winter 
visit,  adds  to  other  attractions,  that  oi  .novejjgj 
for  before,  what  we  knew  *J  thai  rajpon,  WM 
dressed  out  to  our  ia«aguiatkni  ha  aomsaer  flow* 
era,  and  verdam  prairies. 

Aa  a  whole  we  may,  without  fear  of  disap- 
pointing readers,  recommend  these  volumes  to 
them,  as  combining  useful  information  coqcaraiaj| 
a  feat  advancing  portion  of  our  common  count** 
with  the  attraction  of  varied  personei  adveemeroa* 
of  many  touching  reminiscences  aAoV incidents  of 
fading  Indian  races,  and  of  numerous,  sod  ee^ne 
startling,,  histormal  anecdotes  of  our  own  bold 
frontiermen:  the  whole  related  in  flowimj,  spi- 
rited, ami  graceful  fly  le.     ...  .         ,|.:r., 

One  of  those  Jadip*  ren^isaonpea  is  embodied 
in  the  following  striking  extract : 

The  tribe  of  «» The  Bald  Eagle*  had  been  long 
at  peace. with  too  whiter  :  The  aged  aagamovo 
bad  acquired  thnic  language,  and  become  focas^Bp 
with  their  manners.  He  was  a  frequent  laastteai 
at  4ms  foat  erected  at  tbo  asogthof  tho  Kenowlem ; 
and  the  soldier*;  children  would  sit  ppofl  |fcs 
blanket  of  the  kind  old  Indian,  w^e  haUfe^  ' 
arrows  of  reed  to  their  rmmic  l*owa  ior  tifeeDm 
beguiled  trie  sunny  hours  with  some  anc_  T 
legend  of  fits  people ;  (raditions  of  their  faoufpua 
battles  with  the  all^e^ouring  6itc^i0.|ozhes^' 
that  would  make  young  eyes  dihrte  with  wonder ; 
and  fesrful  Ulee  of  murdered  drlefiainsi  wtt^, 
wbeatbe  baiehkwa  (night  kSw%)  lfttetfftirifaft 
the  wood,  .and  the  tnigbt  foot-prints  gtsjitisei 
along  The  Path  of  Ghosts,^  srhbttl'  stalk  rotaai 
the  lodges  of  ibeir  kiodrdd,  and  wriisperthw 
of  their  fate  to  the  tardy  avenger*  of  hsotKh 
in.  Often,  at  noqo  tide,  or  wltep^otaaMy  __ 
of  sunset  were  softened  on  the  bosom  of  At 
broad  Ohio,  his  bark  canoe  would  be  seen  paisa. 
ming  the  river,  towards  the  fort,  while  the  uxchSa 
ran  down  to  meet  (he  harmless  oJdjBsn-  and  >ip- 
plfod  him  with  sweetmeats  and  tbMeW7areium 
for  the  trifling  presents  he  woulrfurlnfg  thorn  hSm 
hie  forest  home— besketa  of  the  flexile  and  detU 
cata^iued'biroti,  pouches  of  the  variegated  shd 
piatted  pevehphw  qsjslls,  and  flUoti  twenty 
the  daughssre  of  the  osiet;  froan  thc/>  vaiJV 
ing  foalhera  of  the  asoasnggwniuut  ^a>atigisf 
would  come,  end  tjw  whinpoorwill  oeoaaasanosr 
his  evening  call  frqra  Oie  ,ftBlia»ie,  Hto  'ttao 
garrulous  ancient  stili  Angered  :wiih  kti>^ap> 
ish  playmates ;  but  night  again  would  ^4*4  ■#< 
frail  shallop  driving  down  the  stream,  whJe,  exar , 
and  anoa,  the  chief  would  pafiae  as  he  plied, 
paddle  to  return  the  salute  £f ^  shmp  *--- 
pioneer  who,  in  the  existing  phsce  upon  _ .  ,,  . 
der,  had  Ventured  t6  tfa^e  hie  cabin  ori  th^s^ort*. 

Many  tnooths  had  passed  away,  and  stiff  with, 
each  retnmlaw  week  the  dhHdW*  Wa^cfietfroV 
their  swarthy  viaiier  v  swd  aaner  railed  e*  laalFHw 
see  his  paddle  a^saaiof  bohiod  some  gvoearpfUu 
memory,  and  soon  impe^»oa;^a  light  eojsaoam* 
on  the  beach  beside  ,j|ioav  But  a^  <»sfigm'tsso 
ehieftaiacame  no  more;  t^s  4iH|e  giMf^vW 
they  M  prepared  loet.the^  noyoi^ ;apDlila»rt 
longed  in  vain  for  the  old  Pels  ware  to  atrw* 
their  bowp  anew,  or  to  bring  there,  wild  plffrW 
from  the  islands,  and  the  rich  fruit  of  the  ~^^ 
paw  from  overWe.rfverftfnd  stiff  llie  tti 
gle  came  not.  "TO^wflltt  hunters  coula^ 

rhlog  or  him,  and  the  Yew  settlers  oJdnf^,. 

*    ,  -  i    . ,  .  -       ■  i  * 

•  The  fossil  marfrtnouth  is  thus  nam^d  by  ^ 
Indians.  ;.  i 

+  This  is  ther  naaae  of  the  Milky  VT  ay  a^o*tv 
our  northern  tribaa. :  t  -  •»-  .*  ?"c' 

IThh   high-held  or  «a^ii.w«agaUl    wfJtJp* 
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Stream  declared  they  had  lar-t  seen  him  n  -atmg  | 
safety  past  their  cabin*,  with  pipe  ui  month  as 
usual,  and  wending  his  way  to  the  village  of  his 
tribe  far  down  ths  river;  bat  the  neighboring  In. 
dTsnsno  linger  brought  them  venison  and  wild* 
ftdney  from  the  wood,  their  otter-traps  had  been 
wlrbtfrawn  from  the  cane-brake,  and  the  light  of 
their  torched  was  ne  more  seen  upon  the  river, 
guiding  them  In  the  favorite  sport  of  spearing  the 
fish  that  teomin  its  waters. 

The  garrison  wesiiot,  dismayec1  at  the  ominous 
silence:  yet  the  sudden  cessation  of  all  inter* 
course  between  themaelveeaudthe  Indians  threw 
a  gtpVjns  over  the  little,  community*  There  was 
one  .among  their  number,  who  could  hate  unra- 
velled the  mystery ;  it  was  one  who,  like  the 
murderer  of  Logan's  family,  had  forged  at  least 
one  link,  in  the  monstrous  chain  of  iojury  which 
Was  at  this  moment  knitting  the  neighboring 
tribes  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  whitea,— it  waa  the 
aaaaastu  of  The  Bald  Eagle.  Thie  man,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  had  suffered  from  the  Indians 
in  former  years,  and  in  compliance  with  a  vow  of 
vengeance  against  the  whole  rase,  he  had  way- 
laid  the  friendly  Delaware  on  hit  lonely  voyage 
down  the  river,  and  murdered  him  within  a  short 
d|stance  of  the  fort.  The  superannuated  warrior 
couj^d  rn^ke  but  feeble  resistance  against  the  eth- 
fistic  and  implacable  backwoodsman.  The  fated 
savage  pleaded  vainly  for  amoment,  in  which  to 
sing  bis  deajh-song,  but  the  hejr^qf  the  Indian, 
hater  was  steeled  against  the  appeal,  and  the  atro- 
cious violence  was  consummated  with  equal  ae- 
cresy  and  despatch. 
:  But  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  yet  to  cry  from 
the  ground. 

The  revengeful  pioneer  had  accomplished  Ms 
6ret  purpose  of  talking  the  Kfe  of  an  Indian  :  he 
was  not  contented,  however,  until  he  had  added 
meuk  to  iojury ;  and  with  ingenious  cruelty  en. 
sored  (bat  fall  knowledge  of  the  outrage  should 
reach  the  friends  of  the  unhappy  subject  of  it ; 
and. thus  fee  proeesded  to  the  aceompltahment  of 
hieiniquitous  purpose  *— be  first  scalped  the  hoary 
crown  of  the  old  Delaware,  and  next  fixing  the 
body  in  the  usual  sitting  pecuire  in  the  stem  of 
the  eunoe,  he  caroaully  rorlaCed  the  pipe  in  hie 
mouthf  and  adjusted  the  steering-paddle  to  the 
hand  of  the  corpse  which  soon  stiffened  around 
it.  A- direction  waa  then  given  to  the  boat  that 
bore  this  ghastly  burden,  and  the  stream  quickly 
swept  it  far  beyond  his  view.  The  abruptness  of 
the  rimajrw  bank*, and  the  rapidity  of  the  currant 
■oar  toe  shore,  prevented  the  doomed  bark  from 
•topping  in  its  career,  and  burtiod  it  on  the  voy* 
age  foe  which  it  was  so  fearfully  freighted.   The 

Seders  en  the  river's,  side  recognised  the  well- 
own,  canee  and  acoaatomed  form  of  him  that 
adored  it»*nd  dreaming  not  of  the  tele  that  had 
overtake*  its  master,  they  aaluted  him,  as  usual, 
from  the  shore;  but  when  they  bailed,  no  friend, 
ly  whoop  replied  to  the  call;  they  beckoned,  but 
the  grim  boatman  heeded  not;  the  shallop  still  went 
on,  for  the  hand  Mutt  guided  kept  it  steadily  on 
its  way.  The  wild  deer,  drinking  from  the  wave, 
started  at  the  shadow,  as  it  glided  before  him  ; 
the  raven  snuffed  the  tainted  form,  and  hovered 
above  ita  gory  head,  yet  dared  not  to  alight  be. 
side  that  motionless  and  stern  voyager.  And 
Stilt  that  bark  kept  on.  Bnt  now  it  hasneared 
the  home  of  the  murdered  sagamore ;  and,  like 
a  steed  that  knows  the  dwelling  of  its  roaster,  it 
seem*  to  be  making  unerringly  for  that  green 
headland  where  the  friends  of  the  loved  sa- 
chem are  waiting  the  wonted  hoar  of  his  re- 
turn 

What  more  is  there  to  add? — the  dumb  mes- 
senger fulfilled  his  mission.  The  neighboring 
bands  At  once  dug  up  the  tomahawk,  and  runners 
Were  instantly  despatched  to  the  remoter  tribes : 
the  bloody  Wer-bclt  passed  like  lightning  along 
.  the  bolder :  the  peaceful  Mingoes  had  wrongs  of 
their  own' to  avenge,  and  needed  not  to  read  its 
mystic  wampum ;  but  the  red-handled  hatchet 
wqs  shsken  alike  among  the  deep  forests  of 
QhttH  Mudyk)  stataaftt&eifief  of  TUinots,  and  in  the 
datkTfleeeioj  BenrisyWauia  $  while  by  the  thou. 
ssjriUoke*  of-  ¥ev*Vtbe  warlike  tafrds  that 
btUutftt  those  ery  atari  water*  ctacheoVwith  eager, 
neiejtbe  fearful  einbtsi*.  ''    v 

>The  Biftotted  da^  of  fasting  bed  passed  hy  fbr 
tls#f>i«df  df  fhtfirtor^rc^^U^e;  the  black 
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hue  of  mourning  was  washed  from  their  indig- 
nant brows ;  and  ere  the  crimson  die  of  battle 
had  dried  upon  their  cheeks,  the  beak*  of  the 
Ohio  resounded  with  the  wsr-wboop;  while  the 
burning  of  their  cabins,  and  the  massacre  of  their 
neighbors,  gave  the  terrified  settlers  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  foul  murder  of  the  Kenhawa. 

The  horrors  of  the  war  of  retaliation  thus  com- 
menced, continued  to  rage  until  Lord  Duntnore's 
expedition  put  a  period  to  the  stri  e ;  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  shore  that  waa  coasted  by  the 
dead  boatman  would  long  after  shudder  when 
they  remembered  The  last  errand  of  the  Bald 
Eagle. 

We  will  not  take  leave  of  these  volumes  with- 
out stating  that  the  writer  of  them,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
has  become  the  proprietor  of  the  American  Month, 
ly  Magazine — a  periodical  which  has  already  at. 
tained  deserved  celebrity  in  our  city,  by  the  taste 
and  talent  v  ith  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and 
which,  retaining  the  serf  ices  and  abilities  here 
tofore  enlisted  in  its  support,  will  receive  the  ac- 
cession of  those  of  the  author  of  ui  Winter  in  the 
West. 

We  hope,  as  we  believe  confidently,  In  Mr.  H'a 
full  success  in  this  career. 

A  Ssajtoaj  e*  Wan,  delivered  Jeamery  85,1685. 
By  Wm.  E.  Csusmuto.  Boston :  Homer  «  Pal. 
mer.— Again  we  ere  about  to  quote  a  Sermon*— 
an  eloquent  and  well-timed  Sermon,— on  the 
evils,  the  wickedness,  and  the  desolation  of 
wanton  and  unnecessary  War. 

The  reputation  of  the  preacher, — the  topic  it 
treats  ol,  new,  alas!  not  of  distant  and  apecu. 
lativo  interest  to  us,  but  one  that  is  near,  immi- 
nent, and  coming  home  to  the  business  and  bo- 
soms of  ns  all,—- together  with  the  eloquent  and 
just  views  exproesed,  render  this  discourse  value- 
able,  as  it  is  well-timed. 

Tbtfettbjeet  ie  thue  introduced : 

I  ask  your  attention  te  the  subject  of  poblio  war. 
I  am  aware,  that  to  some  this  topic  may  seem  to 
have  political  bearings,  which  render  it  unfit  for 
the  pulpit ;  but  to  me  it  is  eminently  a  moral  and 
religious  subject.  In  approaching  it,  political 
parties  and  interest  vanish  from  my  mind.  They 
are  forgotten  amidst  the  numerous  miseries  and 
crimes  of  war.  T°  hring  war  to  an  end,  was 
one  of  the  purpoeee  of  Christ,  and  his  minister* 
are  bound  to  concur  with  him  in  the  work.  The 
great  difficulty  on  the  present  tMoaeioo  is,  to  as. 
leet  some  point  of  view  from  the  vast  field  which 
opene  before  ue.  After  eome  general  remarks, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  single  topic,  which  at 
present  demands  peculiar  attention. 

Public  war  is  not  an  evil,  which  stands  alone 
or  hee  nothing  in  common  with  other  evils.  It 
belongs,  ae  the  text  intimate*,  to  a  greet  family. 
It  may  be  said,  that  society,  through  its  whole 
extent,  is  deformed  by  war.  Even  in  families 
we  see  jarring  interests  and  passions,  invasions 
of  rights,  resistance  of  authority,  violence)  force; 
and  in  common  life,  bow  continually  do  we  see 
men  sjtuejgliog  wim  one  another  for  property  or 
distinction,  injuring  one  another  in  word  or  deed, 
exaeoeraied  against  one  another  by  jealousies, 
neglects  and  mutual  reproach.  All  this  is  essen- 
tially war,  but  war  restrained,  hemmed  in,  die- 
armed  by  the  opinions  and  institutions  of  society. 
To  limit  ite  ravages,  to  guard  reputation,  proper- 
ty  and.  life,  society  has  instituted  government, 
ejected  the  tribunal  of  justice,  clothed  the  legis- 
lator wi'h  the  power  of  enacting  equal  laws,  put 
the  sword  into  the  band  of  the  magistrate,  and 
pledgod  ite  whole  force  to  his  support,  tfuman 
wisdom  has  been  manifested  in  nothing  more  ooav 
apicuouely,  than  in  civil  institutions  fbr  repressing 
war,  retaliation,  and  p  ssionate  resort  to  force 
among  the  citixensof  the  same  State.  But  here. 
ithes  stopped*  Qoverimumt,  which  ia  ever  at 
work  to  restrain  the  citjxeri  at  home,  often  lets 
him.fooae  and  arms  him  wUb  fire  and  sword  a* 
gainst  other  communities,  sends  out  hosts  for  do 
solution  and  slaughter,  end  concentrates  the 
whole  energies  ol  a  people  in  the  work  of 
spreading  miseiy  add  death.    Government,  the 


peace  officer  at  home,  breathes  war  abroad,  or* 
ganttes  it  into  a  science,  reduces  it  toasystom, 
makes  it  a  trade,  and  applauds  it  as  if  it  were 
the  meet  honorable'  work  of  nations.  Strange) 
that  the  wisdom,  which  hat  so  successfully  put 
down  the  wars  of  individuals,  bus  never  been  m. 
spired  and  emboldened  to  engage  in  bringing  to 
an  end  the  more  gigantic  crimes  and  miseries  of 
public  war.  But  this  universal  pacification;  until 
of  late,  bee  hardly  been  thought  of,  and  fn  read- 
ing history,  we  aie  almost  tempted  to  believe, 
that  the  chief  end  Of  government,  in  promoting 
internal  quiet,  has  been  to  accumulate  greater 
resource*  for  foreign  hostilities.  Blood-shed  is 
the  staple  of  history,  and  men  have  been  butch- 
ered, and  countries  ravaged*  as  if  the  human 
frame  had  been  constructed  with  such  exquisite 
skiH  only  to  be  mangled,  and  the  earth  covered 
with  fertility  only  to  attract  the  spoiler. 

Passing,  then,  in  review  the  pretexts  under 
which  wara  are  generally  undertaken,'  and-  ar- 
riving at    that  called  ••  sensibility    to   ntitlofjsj- 

honor,"  the  preacher  thus  examines  what  coo- 
stitutes  this  honor. 

The  first  element  of  a  nation's  generis  un- 
doubtedly Justice.  A  people,  to  deserve  respect, 
must  lay  down  the  maxim,  aa  the  foundation  of 
its  intercourse  with  other  communities,  that  jha. 
tice,  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  States, 
shall  take  rank  of  its  interests.  A  nation,  With- 
out reverence  for  right,  can  never  plead  in  de- 
fence of  war,  that  this  is  needed  to  maintain  ita 
honor ;  for  it  has  no  honor  to  maintain.  It  bears 
a  brand  of  infamy,  which  oceans  of  human, blood 
cannot  wash  away.  With  these  views,  we  can- 
not be  too  much  chocked  by  the  language  of  a 
chief  magistrate  recently  addressed  to  a  legis- 
lative body  in  this  country.  "  No  community  of 
"  men"  (he  says)  in  "  in  any  age-or  nation,  under, 
"any  dispensation,  political  or  religious,' has 
44  been  governed  by  justice  in  its  negotiations  or 
"  conflicts  with  other  States.  It  is  not  justice  ahfl 
M  magnanimity,  but  intereat  and  ambition  dignifiV 
'« ed  under  'he  name  of  State  policy,  that  hap 
•«  governed  and  ever  will  govern  masses  of  men 
"acting  as  political  communities.  Individuals. 
14  may  be  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice ;  but  what 
44  citizen  in  any  country  would  venture  to  contend 
••  for  justice  (o  a  foreign  and  rival  community  in 
"  opposition  to  the  prevailing  policy  of  his  State, 
14  without  forfeiting  the  character  ol  a  patriot*" 
Now  if  this  be  true  of  our  country,  and  io  our 
country  it  waa  applied,  then  I  say  we  have  no  ho- 
nor to  fight  for.  A  people,  systematically  sacri- 
ficing justice  to  ite  interests,  is  essentially  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  receives  but  the  just  punishment 
of  its  profligacy  in  the  assaulta  of  other  nations. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  nations  are  so  dead  to  mo- 
ral principles.  The  voice  of  justice  is  not  al. 
waya  drowned  by  the  importunities  of  interest ; 
nor  ought  we,  aa  citizens,  to  acquiesce  in  an  in 
jurioua  act,  on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  towards 
other  States,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  a 
necessary  working  of  human  aelfiahness.  ft 
ought  to  be  reprobated  aa  indignantly  as  the 
wrongs  of  private  men.  A  people  strictly  just 
haa  an  honor  independent  of  opinion,  and  to 
which  opinion  must  pay  homage.  Its  glorj  is 
purer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  a  thousand 
victories.  Let  not  him,  who  prefers  for  his 
country  the  renown  of  military  spirit  and  sec. 
cess  to  that  of  justice,  talk  of  his  zeal  for  its 
honor.  He  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  He  belongs  to  a  barbarous  age,  and  oww 
sires  for  his  country  no  higher  praise  than  haw 
been  gained  by  many  a  savage  horde*  r 

The  next  great  element  of  a  nation's  honor  is 
a  spirit  of  Philanthropy.     A  people  ought  to  re- 
gard itself  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  aa# 
as  bound  Co  bear  pert  in  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement and  happiness.    Theobliggtion  of  be> 
nevolence,  belonging  to  men  as  individuals,  be- 
longs to  them  in  their  associated  capacities.    We 
have  indeed  no  right  to  form  an  association  of 
whatever  kind,  which  savers  uerrem  the hulnasj  ■ 
race.    1  care  not,  Uiougli  men  of  loose  pmossjee 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  nation  respecting  the  claims 
of  humanity.     Duty  is  eternal,  and  too  high  for' 
human  mockery;  and  this  doty  in  particular,  to 
far  from   bamg  e  dream,  haa  been  redweed^Sw. 

I'  practice.    On  r  v^n  cvumrjr,  i*  framing  tie  teee* 
uca,proposod  iv  foscrt  an  article  nreju^tinf  e^m, 
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SUMMARY. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth  it  cele. 
braced  to-day.  The  Artillery  Corps,  under  Gen. 
Morton,  paraded  and  fired  a  salute  at  19  o'clock. 
The)  French  brig  of  war  ttAssoe,  lying  off  tho 
Battery,  ie  dressed  out  in  her  colors,  and  also 
fired  a  feerdal  salute  of  24  guns,  in  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

After  the  salute  from  the  Brig  which  waa  re* 
t«med  by  loud  Hurrahs  from  the  shore,  the 
Commandant  and  his  officers  landed  and  were 
received  at  the  pier  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
and  General  Morton,  and  escorted  amid  oheen 
tots*  residence  of  Gen.  Morton,  where  a  coHa- 
Uon  was  prepared; 

The  39d  February  (ailing  on  Sunday,  was  cele- 
beeted  yesterday,  in  various  becoming  ways—but 
'*  —  •»•  tooro  tastefully  or  with  more  emhu. 
smetn,  turn  at  the  ball  given  by  the  Id  Regiment, 


tearing ;  end  this  it  did  in  the  spirit  of  humanity, 
to  diminish  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  war. — 
England  from  philanthropy  abolished  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery.    No  nation  stands  alone ;  and 
each  is  bound  to  consecrate  its  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  equitable,  pacific  and  beneficent  re- 
lations among  all  countries,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  more  liberal  principles  of  •  intercourse  and  na. 
tional  law.    This  counfry  is  entrusted  by  God 
with  a  mission  for  humanity.  Its  office  is  to  com. 
mend  to  all  nations  free  institutions  as  the  sources 
of  public  prosperity  and  personal  dignity,  and  I 
trust  we  desire  to  earn  the  thanks  and  honor  of 
nations  by  fidelity  to  our  trust.    A  people,  reek- 
less  of  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  profligately 
selfish  in  its  policy,  incurs  far  deeper  disgrace 
than  by  submission  to  wrongs ;  and  whenever  it 
is  precipitated  into  war  by  its  cupidity,  its  very 
victories  become  monuments  of  its  guilt,  and  de- 
serve the  execration  of  present  and  coming  times. 
I  now  come  to  another  essential  element  of  a 
nation's  honor,  and  that  is,  the  existence  of  In. 
amotions  which  tend  and  are  designed  to  elevate 
all  classes  of  its  citizens.    As  it  is  the  improved 
character  of  a  people  which  alone  gives  it  an 
honorable  place  in  the  world,  its  dignity  is  to  be 
measured  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  efficiency  of 
its  provisions  and  establishments  for  national  im. 
provement,  for  spreading  education  far  and  wide, 
for  purifying  morals  and  rsflntug  manners,  for  en 
lightening  the  Ignorint  and  succoring  tho  misera- 
ble, for  building  up  intellectual  and  moral  power 
and  breathing  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  de- 
gree of  aid  given  to  the  individual  in  every  condi- 
tion for  unfolding  his  best  powers,  determines  the 
rank  of  a  nation.    Mere  wealth  adds  nothing  to 
■  people's  glory.    It  is  the  nation's  soul  which 
constitutes  its  greatness.    Nor  is  it  enough  for  a 
conn  try  to  possess  a  select  class  of  educated, 
cultivated  men;  for  the  nation  consists  of  the 
many  not  the  few ;  and  where  the  mass  are  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  sensuality,  there  you  see  a  de. 
graded  community,  even  though  an  aristocracy 
of  science  be  lodged  in  its  bosom.    It  ii  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  to 
which  the  patriot  should  devote  himself  as  the 
only  dignity  and  safeguard  of  the  State.    How 
needed   this   truth!    In  all  ages,  nations  have 
imagined,  ti  at  they  were  glorifying  themselves 
by  triumphing  over  foreign  foes,  whilst  at  home 
« they  have  been  denied  every  ennobling  institution, 
hsve  been  trodden  undor  foot  by  tyranny,  de* 
frauded  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  humanity, 
enslaved  by  superstition,    buried  in  ignorance, 
and  cut  off  from  all  the  means  of  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  men.    They  have  thought  that  they 
were  exalting  themselves,  in  fighting  for  the  very 
despots  who  ground  them  in  the  dust.    Such  has 
been  the  common  notion  of  national  honor ;  nor 
is  it  yet  effaced.    How  many  among  ourselves 
are  unable  to  stifle  their  zeal  for  our  honor  as  a 
people,  who  never  spent  a  thought  on  the  insti- 
tutions snd  improvements  which  ennoble  a  com- 
munity, and  whose  character  and  examples  de- 
grade and  taint  their  country,  as  far  as  their  in. 
fluence  extends. 

I  hsve  now  given  yon  the  chief  elements  of  na- 
tional honor;  and  a  people  cherishing  these  csn 
hardly  be  compelled  to  resort  to  wat. 


New  York  State  Artillery,  under  the  command 
of  CoL  George  P.  Morris,  at  NikVs.  The  large 
saloon  was  festooned  with  drapery,  so  as  to  re. 
semble  a  vast  tent,  under  the  canopy  of  which, 
flaunting  banners,  and  burnished  arms,  and  bright 
lights,  and  brighter  eyes,  were  glancing, 

A  thpusaiHl  hearts  seat  bappily.-Hwd  when 
Music  arose  wltli  Im  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love,  to  eye*  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  rterry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  occasion  we  were 
glad  to  perceive  the  officers  of  the  French  brig 
of  wsr  dittos,  who,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor 
and  General  Morton,  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  kindness  and  consideration.  Altogether, 
the  scene  wss  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  the  dance 
was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  a  late,  or  rather  early, 
hoar.  | 

Old  Ironside*.— We  are  happy,  says  the  Bos. 
ton  Atlas,  to  hear  that  the  veteran  Commodore 
Rodgers  ie  to  take  command  of  tho  frigate  Con. 
stitotiou  after  her  arrival  at  New  York,  and  wilt 
proceed  in  her  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  bis  ar. 
rival  there  he  will  assume  the  command  ot  the 
squadron. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  states  that  orders 
have  been  received  for  the  immediate  completion 
'of  the  two  vessels  of  war  on  the  stocks  at  the 
Navy  Yard. 

Small  notes  Circulation.— The  bill,  as  re. 
ported  .by  the  committee,  and  as  it  has  finally 
passed  the  senate,  prohibits  the  circulation  of 
these  notes  after  a  period  of  eighteen  months— 
six  months  for  each  denomination  under  $5. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
restoring  the  salt  ami  auction  duties  to  the  goner* 
al  fond,  whenever  the  entire  amount  of  the  oanal 
debt  snail  bo  collected  and  invested,  paseed  the 
house  yesterday  by  the  strong  constitutional  vote 
of  91  to  86.  Having  previously  passed  the  Sen. 
ate,  it  new  only  wants  the  Governor's  signature 
to  become  a  law. 


Mblancbolt  Accident.— Z>ee*A  of  Lieut.  W. 
S.  Chandler,  of  the  U.  €.  Army.— On  the  25th 
ult.  Lieutenant  Waiter  S.  Chandler,  an  estimable 
snd  intelligent  officer  in  the  TJ.  S.  Army,  left 
Mobile  in  a  email  boat,  with  a  Sergeant  end  four 
soldiers,  for  tort  Morgan,  where  he  was  station, 
ed.  The  boat  was  capsized  on  a  gale,  about  two 
miles  below  tho  Cboctow  Point  light  house,  and 
all  on  board  perished,  except  one  soldier  who 
dung  to  the  bottom  ot  the  boat,  and  was  taken 
off*  the  following  morning  by  Capf*  Prior,  of  the 
steamboat  Watchman,  from  New  Orleans.  The 
name  of  the  soldier  saved  is  Clarke.  Those  in 
the  boat  was  Sergent  Grant,  and  soldiers  Wise, 
Finn  and  Stevens.  ' 

Clarke  states  that  Lieut.  Chandler,  me  eamV 
man  relaxed  his  hold  and  was  swept  oft  from  the  < 
boat  by  the  current,  Swam  immediately  to  his  re- 
lief, and  with  encouraging  words  and  actions, 
endeavored  to  sustain  and  ssve  him.  As  Lieut. 
Chandler  was  a  tall  and  athletic  young  man,  and 
an  expert  swimmer,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  have  escaped  with  hie  lile,  had  not  hie 
strength  been  exhausted  by  these  humane  efforts. 
It  is  also  said  by  Clarke,  that  Lieut.  Chandler, 
who  was  the  last  to  sink,  a  few  moments  before 
ho  descended  in  the  struggle  of  death,  told 
Clarke,  to  exert  every  nerve  to  preserve  his  own 
life— that  he  himself  could  not  endure  it  much 
longer;  but  if  tlioy  must  die  they  would  die  like 
men.  These  were  his  last  words,  and  soon  af- 
ter they  were  uttered,  his  lips  were  forever  seal, 
ed.  Lieut.  Chandler  was  a  native  of  the  die. 
trust  of  Colombia,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1830. 

We  learn,  (says  the  Mobile  Register)  that 
Lieut.  Chandler  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
gentlemen,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  whose  name 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  who  was  also 
drowned. — (Charleston  Courier.] 


&AVAMKAM,  Feb.  10— A  rote  eight.*  -We  were 
presented  yesterday  witu  a  lump  of  lee  taken 


from  a  hogshead  in  tho  city,  which,  waa  b 
measurment,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  thick.— 
Our  readers  may  be  aseuied  we  had  n  >  use  i#r  it, 
while  the  mercury  in  our  Thermometer  wan 
playing  about  tho  Freezing  point.  We  loam 
that  on  Sunday  last,  tho  Canal  near  the  River 
was  almost  thiok  enough  to  admit  of  Skating.^- 
We  mar  tho  indigent  have  suffered  durum  this 
severe  weather. 

Shipwreck  with  loss  of  urx.— We  regret  to 
record  the  shipwreck  of  the  splendid  sod  valua- 
ble ship  Sovereign,  Capt.  C.  Griewold,  on  fjqnam 
Beach,  about  40  miles  south  of  8andy  Hook.— 
The  Sovereign  sailed  on  the  6th  of  January  from 
Portsmouth,  with  a  fnll  and  valuable  cargo,  and 
■«»«l  thirty  passengers.    She   made    the  back 
side  of  Long  Island  on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  about  4  o'clock,  struck  on  Squam  Beach, 
where  she  now  lies— the  weather  rery  severe, 
cold  and  rainy.    Mr.  Cook,  a  respectable  iohabi. 
ism  residing  on  the  spot,  left  yesterday,  (Thurs- 
day) morning,  and  reached  here  via'Amboy  last 
evening.    He  states  that  all  tho   crew  and  pas. 
sengers,  about  fifty  ju  number,  were  not  able  to 
land  until  Wednesday  night.    One  of  the  cabin 
passengers,  name  not  known,  a  young  man  with- 
out   family,  in  attempting  to  swim  on    shore, 
drowned  in  the  surf.    The  ship  had  bilged  and 
was  full  of  water.    The  masts  were  cut  away, 
and  the  sails,  rigging  and  spars  were  on  the  Beach 
in  a  mass  nearly  destroyed.    The  ship  is  Ioer>- 
Her  cargo,  which  is  very  valuable,  will,  should 
the  weather  prove  favorable,  bo  saved,  in  a  very 
damaged  stale.    Should  a  storm  come  on,  tho 
whole  will  be  lost.    The  owners  have  no  — »i 

.  I  °/  hor  ****<>'  oul  *•  freight  lost  is  over 
eight  hundred  pounds.  The  vessel  and  cargo 
will  he  worth  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  being  principally  insured,  will  fall 
heavily  on  Wall  street.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  gold  on  board,  which  no  doubt  will  be  saved. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brevet  Brig.  Gen. 
D.  L.  Clutch  wan  assigned,  a  tow  months  siuco, 
to  tho  commend  of  tho  United  States  troops  in 
Florida,  and  six  companies  of  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery were  placed  under  his  orders.  This 
force,  it  was  thought,  weald  be  sufficient  to  pro* 
servo  the  peace  of  tho  Territory,  and  enforce  the 
stipulations  of  the  tteaty  entered  into  by  the 
Seminole  Indians,  for  their  removal  west  of  the 
Mississippi, 

Recent  demonstration  on  tho  part  of  those  In- 
dians, aided  by  the  renegade  negroes,  who  find 
a  refuge  andtshelter  among  them,  have  induced 
an  augmentation  of  the  force  previously  aseem. 
bled  in  Florida.  Four  companies  of  artillery, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut  Col.  FaifiriHo,  mive 
just  boon  ordered  1rom  Fort  Momoe  to  Fort 
Kino,  and,  if  it  should  be  fotttid  necssary. 
General  Clinch  ie  authorized  to  order  the  com. 
pony  of  infantry  now  stationed  at  Key  West. 

This  force,  consisting  of  ten  or  oreven  com* 
paniee,  will  be  ample,  and  must  convince  the 
Indians  that  the  execution  of  the  treaty  on  then 
part  wiii  bo  required  of  them.— f  At  my  and  Na. 
vy  Chronicle.] 

,  Battle  betwcen  the  Indians  and  Poles.— 
It  appears  from  a  letter  received  this  week  from 
a  respectable  Polish  emigrant,  at  New  Orleans, 
that  about  30  of  his  countrymen,  not  meeting  with 
any  means  of  support,  and  totally  withoutfun la, 
departed  from  New  Orleans  lor  Mexico,  by  land, 
through  the  Texaa  oountry.  Having  no  guide, 
nor  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  route,  they  be. 
came  utterly  lost,  when  they  were  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  a  numerous  body  of  Indians.  The 
Po.es  had  but  few  guna,  but  maintained  a  long 
and  bloody  conflict,  until  they  h«d  killed  a  large 
number  of  their  enemy.  They,  however,  sof. 
fered  severely,  having  had  two  of  their  number 
slain,  and  the  remainder  wounded.  Only  oho, 
Pole  was  able  to  reach  New  Orleans. — {Louie, 
ville  Journal.] 

Theatre  turned  ta/e  m  Chmrek^For  several 
years  past  the  proprietors  of  the  Tremont  Thee 
tre  at  Boston  have  been  leasees  of  thoFeeV*. 
Street  Theatre,  at  an  annual  rent  of  •8,6061 
These  leasees  have  recently  wider  let  the  build, 
mg  to  several  gemlemen  at  $1500,  on  condition 
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t:  A  petition  Vu  presented  to  the  Cliamber  of 
Popancs  oa  Um  10th  oi  January,  from  the  skip* 
owner*  of  Mereeillev  Nantes,  and  Havfe*  prey- 
feg.tna*  ike  commercial  navy  (or  merchant  tor. 
1990)  be  eeaeyeted  from  that  of  the  King— io 
ebon,  and  in  other  words,  that  impressment  bo 
erctobited  for  cho  fomre.  Mr.  Topinier,  (who  U 
Director  of ihe  Harbors  of  France.)  opposed  the 
petition*  on  the  ground  of  ihe  inexpediency  of  al 
losing  the,preeent  system  ••  at  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  France  might  hove  to  contend  with 
a  great  maritime  Power,"  (alluding  to  the  point 
at  issue  with  the  United  States  of  America.)  Ad- 
miral lmpine  followed,  stating  his  surprise  that 
the  petitioners  should  bare  selected  *'  such  a  time 
as  this"  for  making  soon  a  demand.  The  petition 
wg*»  of  oenree,  rejected. 

>  Wo  Herat  to  state  that  the  fine  steamer  Bu 
WlsneCredc,  which  piied  between  Mareeilleeand 
Naples,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Garde 
Natianat  of  Marseilles  of  the  7th  inst.  contains 
tke  fblfowhig  particulars  of  this  disaster : — ♦•  The 
teeeeel  ar mid  at  Naplee  on  Chrietmae-day,  at 
**if.paa*4,  and  waa  admitted  into  port  at  5.  Ihe 
paeeengsrs  landed,  but,  on  account  of  the  solemn. 
ity  of  the  day,  the  disembarkation  of  their  effects 
waa  deferred  until  the  following  morning,  and 
deioe  men  worn  Kelt  on  board  to  guard  them.  At 
&  e/olpeko.  fire  broke  out  in  the  vessel,  and  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  port  towed  her  into  the  roads, 
out  she  was  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Of 
67  Ihfeote  of  gold  or  silver  which  were  on  board, 
I***  only  wore  missing,  and  it  is  still  hoped  they 
will  bo  icjoowared.  Coupons  of  Neapolitan  rentes, 
in  value  from  35,000  to  40,000  ducats,  hare  been 
loot.  The  same  securities,  amounting  to  from 
11,000  to  90,000  ducats,  were  saved.  '  A  packet, 
nanmiiiing'to  the  value  of  3,000  ducats,  was  found 
floating  about  two  miles  from  the  place  of  the  dis. 
aster."  It  ia  said  that  many  of  the  loot  coupons 
belonged  to  the  Paris  house  of  Hagerman  end 
Odler.— {Paris  paper.] 

The  Duke  of  LtucHTKNsaaa,  the  husband  of 
Donna  Mama,  now  called  Prince  Augustus  of 
Portugal,  will  leave  town  on  Sunday;  he  will 
din*  at  Salisbury  the  same  evening,  be  at  Exeter 
on,  Monday,  and  embark  for  Lisbon  on  Tuesdey, 
on  boat  d  the  Monarch  steam*  vessel,  prepared  for 
hjij  ijecepiion  at  Falmouth.  Hie  departure  from 
klogiamd  would  have  taken  place  earlier,  but  for 
the*deaire  bo  entertained  of  returning  in  a  proper 
simmer  the  hospitebtc  and  distinguished  atten. 
tione  which  have  been  paid  him,  and  of  making 
Wnisetf  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  a 
Country  which  he  hopes  to  attach  to  a  atill  closer 
onion  with  Portugal,  the  country  of  h|s  adoption,. 
The  strength  o(  these  motives  may  be  judged  by 
the.Matusel  impatience  the  Prince  feels  to  proceed 
tnUsbosw  The  impression  he  hae  made  hero  on 
ijfl  to  whom  he  hae  been  introduced  has  been  de. 
cidedfy  fovorsble,  both  from  his  amiable  manners 
attfl  toe  knowledge  and  just  principles  which  he 
has  .displayed  on  political  subjects.  This  is  im. 
portent,  as  the  known  attachment  which  subsists 
between  hint  and  the  Quae*,  so  unusual  in  Roy* 
aj  saarriages,  will  probably  give  him  great  weight 
end  inftnente  in  the  councils  of  th*  Government. 
Tire  Prince  dined  on  Wednesday  with  the  Duke 
of  WiLUNOtoN,  and  yesterday  went  to  Brighton 
#Jr«  tleit  to  the  Kino.— [Times  of  16th.] 

-  A  Ttmnr  Man — Fun  Is  to  me  what  ale  was  to 
Boniface.  I  sleep  upon  fun — I  drink  for  fan— I 
live  upon  fun,  hence  our  dear  tunny  friends  just 
suit  me — they  do  nothing  put  laugh  ;  they  laugh 
with  one  when  present,  and  at  one  when  absent — 
btjttovn*  that  is  the  fun— I  admit  my  self  fond  of 
■ffJOfjnsl  .paoJunfr  I  don't  mean  in. one'e  own  par. 
tinnier  circle;  there  it  is  dangerous ;  people  are 
not  alwaye  in  (he  same  humor ;  what  they  think 
uncommonly  good  fun  one  day,  they  will  serious, 
ly  recent  as  an  insult  the  next.  There's  no  judg. 
tok  with  certainty  a  man's  temper  of  mind*,  and 
it  7s  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  melted  but. 
let  a  gentleman  would  like  to  have  poured  into 
hfe  coat  pocket  without  kicking ;  I  avoid  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  on  the  great  scale  I  confess  my 
addietion.  Coming  here  yesterday  evening,  I 
stopped  the  chaise  at  the  corner,  of  Egham,  In 
order  to  turn  the  finger.poat  at  the  corner,  half 
roemd;  sent  aft  the  people  bound  for  London  to 
Cbeetgey*  all  the  people  deetained  for  Eghamto 
Windsor,  and  all  the  people  destajned  for  Wind* 


eor  to  London  that's  my  way.  I've  wipped  off 
ever  knocker  in  Bloan  street  three  nights  run- 
ning—a  hundred  and  ninety-four,  exclusive  of 
•hops ;  and  if  ever  the  project  of  lighting  Lon. 
don  with  smoke  ehould  be  brought  to  bear,  I 
flatter  myself  you  will  hear  of  my  darkening' the 
whole  parish  of  Pancras,  by  grinding  a  gimlet 
through  a  gae  pipe !  These  rrolicks  cost  some, 
tiring  occasionally,  but  what  of  that  t  Evere 
man  hae  his  pursuits— I  have  mine. — [Tboodory 
Hook.] 

Swiss  CoftreoamAViON.*-- it  is  affirmed  that  tho 
Note  of  the  Germanic  Diet  will  contain  categoii. 
eal  demands,  1st,  that  the  Confederation  ehaJl 
force  the  Cantons  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Helvetic  Diet,  and  chit  it  ehall 
not  bo  allowable  for  any  minority  to  make  «  de. 
deration,  or  protest  of  reserve  j  3d,  that  the 
Helvetic  Diet  shall  watch  over  the  execution  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Vorort ;  3d,  that  the  Con. 
federation  sheH  pronounce  a  formal  censure'  as 
to  the  affair.  Of  the  workman  of  Berne.— fRepub- 
licain  Suisse.] 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  baa  been  marked 
by  the  removal  of  ihe  Vorort  to  Berne,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zurich ;  the  ar. 
chives  of  the  Diet  nave  also  been  removed  thither. 
The  Burgomaster  Hirsel  will  rejoice*  at  being 
at  length  delivered  from  the  annoyance  he  expe- 
rienced from  the  affaire  of  the  Diet.— [Suabian 
Mercury.J 

Germany. — Two  Congresses  are  preparing  for 
the  month  of  April  next.  The  one  to  consist 
merely  of  Minietere  of  the  Germanic  States,  ie 
to  assemble  at  Vienna ;  the  other,  of  the  great 
crowned  heads  of  Europe,  will  be  held  at  Berlin 

The  meeting  at  Vienna  woutd  have  for  its  ape- 
cial  object,  to  examine  into  the  situation  of  Ger- 
many, and  respecting  the  results  obtained  from 
the  repressive  institutions  that  the  alarmed  Holy 
Alliance  has  imposed  upon  the  Germanic  people. 
Afterwards  it  will  be  endeavored  to  counterbaU 
ance  the  insatenee  advantages  wwTeh  Prussia  de. 
rives  from  her  system  of  customs ;  and  Austria 
will  endeavor  to  seize  again  upon  that  influence 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Germanic  Constitution, 
which  is  escaping  rtom  her  hands.  These  are 
said  to  be  the  reasons  why  there  ie  to  be,  once 
more,  a  conference  at  Vienna. 

The  object  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  will,  it 
is  said,  be  of  greater  importance — namely,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  Europe.  This  examine- 
tion  could  not  be  completely  gone  into  at  the  time 
oi  the  late  visit  of  the  Cner  at  Berlin.  Tim  To- 
ry Administration  waa  not  constituted  at  that  pe- 
riod.—[Message  rdes  Chambres.] 

Berlin,  Dec.  26. — The  Timet  gives  a  letter 
from  Alexandria,  which  says  that  Marshal  Mar. 
mom  had  arrived  there  on  a  mission  from  the 
Russian  Court,  to  e&rtt  a. reconciliation  between 
Mehemet  Alii  and  the  Porte,  and  that  it  is  poesi- 
ble  that  the  French  Marshal  may  take  the  com. 
mand  of  the1  Egyptian  army.  A  correspondent  of 
the  AUg*mei*e  Zeitong  writoe  to  the  eame  ef- 
fect from  Ckwstantinople.  There  appears  to  bo 
a  great  error  hero.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  received  any 
commission  from  Russia.  No  one  can  possi- 
tivsdy  aflarm  mat  bo  hae  not;  bet  then,-  even  were 
thia  really  ao,  it  might  be  difficult  to  exeiain  how 
the  Marshal  could  appear  in  Alexandria  at  the 
same  time  as  mediator,  and  with  a  view  of  com- 
mender-m-ehief  the  army  of  Mehemet,  who  Is 
thai  adversary  of  the  Porte.  If  be  really  wished 
to  offer  hie  services  to  the  Pasha,  it  tnnet  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  view  of  being  useful  to  him  ei- 
ther in  'the  field*  or  by  the  organization  of  hie 
army  in  rime  of  peace.  But  neither  would  be 
compatible  with  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and  it 
would  be  vary  atrajtge  for  the  Menthei  to 
perform  it  in  such  a  manner;  for  if  he  went  to 
Alexandria  as  a  messenger  ,of  peace,  it  would 
be  doing  the  Porte  an  til  service  if  be  should  at 
the  same  time  offer  his  talents  and  experience 
to  the  I'asha,  nnd  suggest  to  him  the  means  of 
more  effectually  making  war  on  the  Sultan  either 
now  or  at  some  future  time.  This  would  by  no 
mesne  harmanixe  wittV  the  prtdent  conduct  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet.  The  able  journal  in  ques- 
tion  aeeme  on  thia  occasion  to  enow  but  little 
tact,  and  by  no  means  to  bo  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  the  late  English  Cabinet  respecting  the 


aJrairnofthe  Bajt,  in  #hWvUws,  so  niseis 
known  here,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  J>artict- 
patca.    The   East  no  longer  affords  any  reason 
for  ap  prehension  respecting  the  preservation  of . 
general  peace   in  Europe  ;  and  if  some  mistm 
dett  landing*  atill    prevail,  if  there  is  still  some   . 
want  of  cordiality  betweet  the  Porte  and  Mehe- 
met Alii,  thie  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  all    the  Cabinets.— [Allgeraeine  Zei- 
ttmg,  Jan.  4.] 

t 

Coldridge  made  prodigeon*  efforts  t*  relievo 
himself  from  the  thajtJdom  of  opium. eating,  and 
he  went  ao  far  at  one  time  in  Bristol,  to  my 
knowledge,  ae  to  hire  a  man  for  the  express  pas. 
pose,  end  armed  with  the  power,  ot  reeolately 
interposing  between  himself  end  the  door  of  any 
druggist's  shop.— [De  Quineyv  in  Tait'e  Mega- 
sine.] 

New  Ylwrts  Dav  ur  Pa**.— The  tisotl  qua*, 
titiee  and  variety  of  eons  eons  are  displayed  mtfce 
shone*  and -crowds  of  idlers  lounge  about  them  at 
ell  hears  of  the  day  and  night.  It  is  a  moot  otffW 
cal  day  for  all  the  eon*  Parisun*  thie  eame  /*•* 
de  Pan*  Many  a  reluctant  givey  ie  forced  to  gpeat 
btraite  arid  savings  for  the  teat  month  or  two  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  what  Is  ex; 
petted  of  Um  at  every  bonse  be  ie  to  thenebkoif 
frequenting.  Kven  ladies  of  the  higher  and  high 
e*t  classee  0/  society  expect  or  accept  a  present 
of  some  kaiu  from  each  of  their  acquaintance.  A 
nosegay  (they  are  made  very  elegant  for  the  oc- 
casion) ia  the  smallest  offering  where  money  ia1 
not  to  be  given*  andnoaegnys  on  that  day  am  not 
to.be  had  for  leae  than  four  or  five  franca  tft*fcf 
It  is  calculated  that  the  sums  laid  out  in  Pans 
only  in  bon  bonk  and  in  nosegays  on  New' Tears 
day  emotmt  altogether  to  somewhere  about1  five 
millions  of  franca  (£200,000.)  Let  rear  politic 
cal  economists  decide  whether  this  money  is  lost 
to  the  community,  or  promotes  its  prosperity. 

Pt*ASjMe  DaAvn  most  Com*— The  long  one; 
tinued  action  of  enow  or  cold  on  the  ejumai/raanet 
ieaaetitabas  death,  and  that  of  tho  aaoet  pieas- 
ing  kind.  At  first  a  degree  of  langonr  ie  fob ; 
to  this  succeeds  an  irresistible  drowcineosvwbieh 
il  indulged  in,  ie  sorely  fetal— the  sufferer  panning, 
without  motion  or  pein%  from  the  siomber  of  life* 
into  the  cold  sleep  of  death*  leaving  the  coons*, 
nanjee  as  calm  and  placid  aa  if  tho  pulee  of  ex. 
istence  edit  vssxmted  thtoogh  tho  frame,  .while 
voluntary  raoeeelar  newer  waa  quiescent 
the  delightful  enjoy aaant  of  profound 
Those  who  feel  the  ^ieasnrable  mons 
intervene  between  the  etate  of  ooosesowseesB  and 
encooscioosneee  on  appioaebing  sleep,  wheat  sn> 
distinct  visions,  and  indescribable  emotion* 
em  experienced  by  tho  gnilestae,  may  readily 
conceive  the  exquisite  mode  in  wnieh  tho  sopw. 
ri$o  inflnenoe^f  Croat  eortens  the  iron  graep  of 
tho  grim  tyrauu— {Manitfe  History  of  tho  Bti* 
tish  Colonies.] 

How  to  PsBsnnvi  GAam.-^Where  the  gtonse' 
are  found  in  the  hollows,  and  th*  soil  la  boggtv 
and  consequently  fall  into  puddles  or  swampy 
ground  whan  shot,  they  shield  be  carefully  wiped 
dry  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief^  tmsaapUeeto 
all  kinds  of  ptrua,  but  more  especially  to  snipe*-— 
Half  of  the  snipes  that  are  killed  fall  into  water, 
and  in  this  state  are  poked  into  a  game  bag,  end 
in  a  few  hours  become  a  mass  of  carrion,  jha 
delicate  long.biL1  should  be  swung  backwards; 
and  forwards  until  the  moisture  is  shaken  off,  and 
then  wiped  quite  dry,  and  hung  by  the  legs  to  the 
strap  around  the  attendant's  waist.  On  arriving 
at  home  they  should  be  laid. in  a  warm  dry  place, 
and  if  any  of  these  dainty  birds  be  intended  for  g 
present,  and  to  be  sent  to  any  .distance.,  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  wip  be.  found  an  excellent  pre. 
servative;  this  wrinkle  was  sfforded  me  by  my, 
excellent  friend  and  gnastic  sportsman, Major  0, 
Wheo  ypur  snipe  are  dry,  insinuate  a  pepppr.com 
in  each  eye,  one  in  the  bill,  and  another  in  the 
vent,  and  sprinkle  t^em  under  the  feathers  with 
line  while  pel  per;  they  should  be  1  oiled  up  in 
nettles  or  fine  paper,  separately,  and  they  will 
keep,  though  closely  packed,  for  a  long  time.— 
Every  bird  of  game,  in  fapt,  is  the  better  (of,  thie 
precaution,  and  the  satisfaction  that  must  accruer 
to  the  receiver,  as  well  as  the  donor*  must  pay 
the  additional  pains  bestowed  upon  tne  preserve-, 
tion  of  the  gift.  Hares  even  maybe  synced  in  this 
way — [TheSporteman.I 
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AtfcmicAH  Lnwrniu^- The  soornfiri  quee. 
tie*  in  the  Qiierte/y,  •*  Who  reads  an  Amariean 
Wall 7"  draw  forth  the  ire  of  every'  review  and 
newspaper  in  the  United  8tatee.  A  moie  sensible 
question  would  here  beeri,  "Who  reads  an 
American  book,  in  America  V  The  food  people 
of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  readers  (of 
every  thing  except  their  own  books)in  the  world ; 
'  thee  "eat  paper,  as  it  were,  and  drink  ink."  A 
novel  of  Bulwer*e  is  republished  in  three  days 
after  k  arrives  in  the  Swtft  paeket  from  Liver, 
pool ;  and  in  three  weeks  it  is  read  in  every  set. 
tlehaent  and  cabin  in  Louisiana,  and  criticised  in 
•vary  one  of  the  thousand  or  two  newspapers 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi.  And  from 
Bttlwer  downwtfds,— the  most  still-born  or  an. 
heartUof  romance,  poem,  or  what  not,  comes 
.forth  aa  instantly!  in  a  cheap  edition,  and  is 
bought  up,  andeolentaly  npuced  and  praised  in 
•vary  ootner  of  that  immense  country.  Noth. 
lag  is  more  common  hi  England  than  to  hear  small 
authors  talking  of  their  •*  American  reputation :" 
it  oeneoles  them  for  their  neglect  at  home*- 

-  SfQSfJ'j*  *Mj  *•§?«• in  Ae  Ckiliquhe  Banner, 
:or  ftp  Kentucky  ffampifm,  with  four  colums  of 

extract,  and  an  editorial  oritiejuo  "and  say  to 
lwits*s1vee.  like  Byron,  when  be  heard  that  a 
vojumo  of  hie  poems  had  been  seen  in  Albany, 
"iWicMtne!"  There  mre  American  books, 
however,  which  the  Americans  read— those  which 
hare  been  praised  in  England.  Fenimore  Coop- 
er's admirable  novels;  Washington  Irving*s 
works;  Miss  Sedgwick's  womanly  and  clever 
tales ;  arc  Bryant7*  poems,  (edited  by  Irving, 
and  published  in  London,)  aae  all  very  popular — 
•usee  stamped  with  English  approbation.  E? en 
the  great  Channing,  though  always  revered  for 
his  piety  and  eloquence  by  the  immediate  circle 
of  his  eect,  wae  never  generally  known  and  ad- 
mired in  America,  as  the  most  powerful  writer 
of  bis  time,  until  the  echo  came  beak  from  Eng. 
mud.  Then,  indeed,  his  essays  were  reprinted, 
ana?  Us  worts  collected  into  a  volume,  and  all 
the  newspapers  mentioned  the  fact  that  they 
"knd  been  favorably  noticed  in  England." — 
Vords  could  convey  no  more.— [Athenasom.] 

A  medal  has  been  struck  st  the  Hague  in  com. 
numeration  of  the  choice  of  His  Majesty  the 
KJng  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbitrator  of  the  ter- 
rftqoal  differences  between  England  and  North 
America.  The  medal  represents  the  bust  of  the 
King,  and  the  inscription  (in  Latin)  "  William  I., 
King  of  the,  Netherlands,  Grand  Duke  of  Lux. 
emberg ;"  on  the  reverse,  with  sn  oaken  wreath, 
•*  Chosen  by  the  English  and  North  Americans  ae 
arbitrator  of  their  territorial  differences,  1829." 
[Doteh  paper.] 

It  appears  that  the  present  constituency  of 
Scotland  amounts  to  73,985— via.,  36,893  for 
ewantiee,  and  36,168  for  burghs. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  at  this  moment 
*  attracted  to  the  construction  of  a  steamboat,  by 
M.8eguier,  jun.,  at  his  yard  in  the  Rue  dee 
Mejpiins.  Faubourg  Poiaeonniere,  upon  the  plan 
of  M.  Burden,  in  America,  and  which  ie  employ, 
ad  on  all  the  rivers  of  that  country.  According 
to  this  principle,  instead  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bewt  being  in  ike  water,  it  ie  floated  upon  two 
dejBndera,  one  on  each  side,  the  diameters  of 
yvmch  are  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
.  ■aduelly  towards  each  end  till  they  terminate 

-  if  anoint.    Upon  these  cylinders,   lying  parallel 
'  to  each  other*  ie  placed  the  deck,  or  body  of  the 

boat.  The  eteam  engine  ie  fixed  in  the  middle, 
having  but  one  paddle,  which  works  between  the 
two  cylinders,  the  points  of  which  are  always 
above  the  surface  of  the  water — the  entire  weight 
of  tip  veesel  ie  so  calculated  that  the  water- 
mark never  rieee  above  one-half  of  the  dieme- 
fat  at  the  widest  part  or  centre  of  the  cylinders, 
ee  that  the  friction  of  the  water  ie  rendered  ae 
trisnng  as  possible,  and  the  voesel  moves  with 
nw  almost  wonderful  degree  of  velocity.  The 
boat  building  by  M.  Segoier  is,  we  believe,  only 
intended  as  a  modal ;  the  cylinders  are  100  feet 
i  long,  and  their  greatest  diameter  3  feet.  The 
ejngtae  la  to  he  of  eight  boreo-power,  and  the 
width  of  the  paddle  la  6  foot.  It  ie  calculated  to 
carry  Jiatwe*n  thirty  and  forty  passengers.  We 
that  if,  an  trial,  the  experiment  ie 
lo  encoeed,  a  company  will  have  a  certain 
of  boats  built  in  the  spring,  upon  the 


construction,  to  ply  upeft  the  Bete*  be- 
tween  Paris  and  Rouen.  Titers  ere  vessels  Upon 
this  construction  on  soms  of  the  rivers  of  Ameti. 
ee^of  sufficient  magnitnoVto  convey  600  and  oven 
800  passengers. 

Taste  of  the  G yfsiks. — The  upper  part  of  the 
wood  (in  a  picture  of  Gainsborough**)  ie  tenan- 
ted by  a  horde  of  gypsies  ;  their  asses  are  grs> 
sing  among  the  glades ;  the  party.aolored  cov- 
erings of  their  wandering  camp  are  visible  a- 
moog  the  shafts  of  the  trees,  and  a  thin  and 
scarcely  distinguished  smoke  curie  slowly  away 
amid  the  boughs  of  the  forest.  Tbie  ie  one  of  the 

Kimer*e  marks  to  indicate  great  and  natural 
euty  of  scene ;  he  knew  that  the  taste  of  that 
roving  people  was,  ss  far  as  regerded  a  feeling 
for  the  charms  of  external  nature,  essentially 
poetic.  If  a  lovely  spot  lies  within  their  line  of 
march,  there  (hey  will  &x  their  tents  and  make 
their  abode  for  the  night ;  were  landscape  pain, 
lers  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  paint  the  ecnes 
in  which  they  establish  themselves — they  would 
not  mil  to  produce  a  scries  of  fine  poetic  com- 
positions.—[Major's  Cabinet  Gallery.] 

Gauobos  of  tbv  Pmris, — The  gaucho  doee 
every  thing  with  hie  horse,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  nobody  without  him.  Ho  ie  forever  on 
horseback,  which  may  in  some  degree  account 
for,  theee  animals  being  exempt  from  drawing 
their  carte.  It  they  want  any  thing  from  the 
most  trifling  distance,  they  mount  their  horses 
for  it:  they  sow  their  grain  on  horseback,  they 
carry  their  dead  to  (he  burying  ground  on  horse, 
back,  and  they  have  been  even  known  to  go  beg. 
ging  on  horseback.  It  may  be  readily  imagined 
from  thistthat  they  are  good  horsemen,  and  real, 
ly  deserve  the  good  character  they  bear  in  this 
particular ;  but  they  ace  by  no  mesne  so  careful 
of  their  animals  as  might  also  be  supposed.  The 
Arab  is  proud  of  his  horse,  but  the  gaucho  of 
Monte  Video  has  no  such  fooling.  When  he  stops 
at  any  resting  place  on  a  journey,  he  ties  his  fore 
tegs  together  and  lets  him  shift  for  himself  as 
well  ss  he  can,  knowing  that  io  thie  condition  he 
can  always  catch  him  by  means  of  his  anerriog 
lasso, ,  The  gaaoho  *"***  A¥»  ,etf  j*  bispoacho, 
and  lays  himself  on  the  .  ground  wftb  his  saddle 
for  a  pillow.  He  ie  regardless  of  laying  in  a 
store  of  provision,  for  with  his  lasso  he  can  at 
any  tints  take  a  bullock  and  satisfy  himftelf  with 
his  flesh.  He  cares  not  for  breed  .  animal  food 
is  aH  he  requires.  I  have  been  informed  from 
high  authority v  that,  in  order  to  cook  the  bullock 
after  he  hae  been  killed,  a  part  of  the  animal  is 
used  ae  fuel,  so  great  ie  the  rtofieenoy  of  tbtscr. 
tide  in  the  extensive  pleins  callsd  Pampas.  The 
dress  of  the  gaucho  ie  becoming.  His  complex 
km  ie  a  swarthy  brown,  his  hair  Ss  generally 
black  and  lonff,  sometimes  platted  and  surmoun- 
ted by  a  ainalUbrimmed*  neaulookioa  hat.  Hie  | 
ahooidere  and  body  are  concealed  by  hie  poncho, 
which  hangs  gracefully  around  htm,  and  by  the 
variety  and  mixture  of  its  colors,  in  which  bright 
scarlet  and  yellow  are  sometimes  particularly 
conspicuous,  adds  much  to  its  general  effect*  It 
descends  only  low  enough  to  leave  the  fringe*  of 
bis  white  trousers  conspicuous  over  his  foot, 
which  frequents*  are  ftnewvered  either  with  oboe 
or  stocking.  Thus  attired  ^e  makes  an  odd  ep- 
peeranoe  on  his  horse,  sometimes  with  his 
Dalcinca  behind  him,  a  favorite  nsadrigat  with 
his  guitar  m  the  true  spirit  of  ehivafrjr  and  ro. 
»ance<-r[Voyage  of  the  Chanticleer.]  . 

Soaurrv  at  Camjotta. — People  do  not  come 
here  to  live,  and  enjoy  life ;  they  come  'and  this 
(a  the  case  in  all  states  of  society  here— in  order 
to  gainsomethiag  to  enjoy  life  elsewhere.  There 
ie  no  such  a  thing  aa  amen  of  leisure  et  Calcutta. 
The  Governor-General  has  the  moot  to  do  \  next 
to him  the  Chief  Justice;  and,  after  these,  the 
AdveontcOeneral,  .and  ae  on.  It  is  almost 
wholly  among  this  class  of  men  that  some  sic  to 
be  found  whose  tastp  for  study  can  enable  them 
to  steal  a  lew  moments  of  leisure  smid  the  duties 
of  their  station.  AH  who  ere  not  men  of  highly, 
gifted  intellect  soon  lose  their  eneigy,  and  yield 
to  disgraceful  indolence.  Immediately  below  the 
high  ranks  you  0nd  the  most  vulger  and  common 
rabble ;  yet,  for  a  trW  sn^all  number  of  Euro 
poena,  there  are  journals  without  numbei*  both 

political  and  liteiary ;  there  are  learned  eocietfoa,  I  ful  whether  it  will  live.    It  ie  to  he  pieced  in  the 
or  soeietiee  calling  themselves  such,  of  ovary  da.  U  Museum  of  the  Natural  Society  at  Manchester. 


nommsdon--<rantologicaJ( 
cultural,  literary,  nteQ%al,~  WeWrii*Yan4, 
know  not  how  many  booidco  whoee  membere 
scarcely  yield  Cither  In  science  or  appetite  no 
similar  institutions  in  the'  United  StaUs^-tJac- 
quemoot's  Journey  to  India.] 

The  et-dseeot  King  of  Sweden  hue  just  pub. 
lished  a  pamphlet  in  French,  entitled  **Tl*e 
Thirteenth  of  March,  or  Essentia!  Pacta  o£#fce 
Revolution  of  1809;  by  Colonel  Gdatelsoni*-. 
11  The  author,*  says  a  Hamburgh  paper,  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  pamphlet,  is  stilt  an  an. 
solute  Legitimist.  He  cannot  conceive  how, 
under  any  circumstances,  Governments  can 
cspitolate  with  Revolutionists.  Having  inherited 
from  Guetavus  HI.  an  implacable  hatred  of  the 
French  Revolution,  as  well  as  a  profound  aver. 
aion  for  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  Statesman, 
oral,  he  aaw  in  Bonaparte  nothing  but  a  eJnsUf 
that  revolution,  an  upstart,  who  set  up  the  pre*, 
tendon  of  taking  rank  with  kings,  and  evetf  of 
imposing  lawa  upon  them,  Col,  Gustafson  can. 
not  conceive  how  a  King  could  deign  to  treat 
with  Napoleon.  The  old  King  of  England  ana* 
young  King  of  Sweden,  says  the  ox-King,  eon. 
stantly  and  energetically  apposed  the  osaaipov 
tenee  of  Napoleon.  The  writer  confesses, 
however,  that  the  £ing.  of  Sweden  in  a  fit  of  in 
humor  caused  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Moore,  an 
English  General,  who  wae  charged  with  an  fntt 
portent  negotiation,  but  who  did  not  proceed  w}th 
sufficient  dispeteb.  This  was  neither  diplomatic 
nor  conformable  to  the  law  of  aations,  and  he  re. 
perns  of  having  taken  this  step ;  but  this  was  not 
the  only  act  that  ruined  him— it  was  the  ahecee. 
eive  abandojynant  at  aM  bis  AUioa,  censed  by  hie 
attachment  to  legitimacy,  and  his  ha*  red  to  Bona, 
parte.  The  ex.  King  proves,  what  by.tbe.bye  was 
well  known,  that  his  abdication  was  not  volunta- 
ry. He  gives  an  account  of  the  violence  exor- 
cised against  him,  how  he  was  arrested  in  his 
palace,  and  how,  after  having  attempted  to  escape 
by  a  secret  stair  case,  he  bad  thrown  the  keye  in 
the  face  of  Gen.  Aldercreuts.  Comparing  the 
revolutions  of  other  countries  with  that  of  which 
hit  ri-demnt  Mainatv  uia  »i#»iw»  h*  nnimlnJaa 

ltispajBpeie4bythjafoUowingptepnec)f>-«Ill>i. 
vine  Providence  doee  net  tnterJam  in  a  direct 
manner,  we  shall  soon  see  treason,  perjury,  and 
usurpation  take  the  placee  of  loyalty,  fidelity,  and 
legitimacy.'  n 

A  Laxoi  Snots. — At  the  end  of  last  week,  as 
some  auwyeis  at  the  Moiynenx  logwood  mill, 
Prestwicb,  Lancashire,  were  engaged  iu  rasping 
a  small  block  of  logwood,  they  came  to  a  hole  in 
it,  from  which  a  large  spader  crawled.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  so  be  a  tarantula  spider  and  ite  ex* 
traordinery  dimensions  somewhat  alafnted  she 
workmen,  who  were  little  prepared  to'moet 
so  unwelcome  a  visiter,  but  this  opidssjp 
borne  out  by  that  of  the  scientific  geatlej_ 
have  examined  it.  Ite  body  ie  abont  two 
and  a  half  long,  and  one  thick. '  Ite  color  dark 
brown :  has  ten  lege  of  great  length,  and  eight 
eyes,  the  nippers  are  black,  horny,  and  sharp,  but 
not  serrated  ;  they  were  hardly  discernible  untH 
a  piece  of  quilt  was  inserted,  and  then  they  were 
found  to  contain  a  email  house  fly,  which  it  most 
have  caught  after  its  liberation.  There  are  no 
entenna)  viable.  The  body  is  covered  partly  with 
long  rod  hair.  Its  weight  is  half  an  ounce  within 
a  few  grains.  It  will  be  evident  from  the  de- 
scription that  it  little  resembles  the  tarantula, 
which  is  besides  seldom  found  but  in  Italy 
(Apulia,)  Cyprus,  Barbery,  and  occasionally  in 
the  Eect  Indies.  Logwood  is  brought  ahnoat 
exclusively  from  Campeacby  and  the  West  Indies, 
It  is  probsbly  the  greet  American  Spider  spoken 
of  by  Buffon,  with  she  description  of  which  it  very 
nearly  corresponds.  The  hole  which  the  spider 
occupied  is  shout  six  inches  snd  a  half  in  length 
and  rather  more  than  two  in  dtameter,  and  in  the 
very  heart  oY  the  trie.  The  tree  from  which  the 
block  was  sawed  was  hoi  a  large  one,  and  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  under  twenty  years'  growth.  It  is 
conjectured  that  an  eqg  Irom  which  this  epider 
has  eprung  wae  deposited  in  some  little  note  of 
the  tree  when  a  sappling,  and  wae  thus  cfetfod.u^ 
in  his  cey  Jbr  eo  (ongaMri<Jd.  ^n^  lipjgfftt* 
it  nan  become  wtif  torpid,  and  stnnpeafetswrt* 
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flgft  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 

jL  BIS  long  nromiseu  Map  is  now  ready  for  tboee  who 
vrwhll  to  fixe  U 84  by  Cloches.  It  la  put  up  In  a  eon 
veaieot  packet  form.  In  morocco  covers,  and  accompanied 
ay  ever  ft  pages  of  k«#r  ppase,  riving  a  melee  descrip- 
tion of,  wrtTer«»c«lo1eacoEoadaBd  Canal  d«lto«at€doo 
the  Map.  It  willalso  be  put  op  in  JUertls  Paper  covers,  eo 
at  lobe  fomented  ay  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country;  the 
of  which,  cannot  exceed  44,  and  probably  not  88 
.  to  any  part  of  the  county . 

Pukehed  at »  Wall  street,  *.  Y  ,  by 
A18tf D.  K.  MINOR. 

MECHANICS*  MAGAZINE,  Nos.  1  an»  8  or  Vol- 
una  Os  *°*  Jamuaet  and  Fkbruaet,  1835.— 
The  two  first  nombera  of  volume  5  are  now  published  and 
lor  aale  at  35  Wall  street,  and  at  the  principal  bookstores. 
Theae  numbers  contain  a  great  number  and  variety  of  er- 
tides,  both  naeAil  and  entertaining ;  and  are  printed  iu  a 
atyle  altogether  tuperlor  to  any  of  the  preceding  numbers 
of  the  work,  and  no  efforts  wlH  be  apared  to  render  the 
work  equal  to  any  other  of  the  kind  puibUahed. 

Bound  or  stitched  volumes  may  be  had  tingle,  or  in  com- 
plete aetta,  at  the  oftce  No.  35  Wall  street,  of 

D.  K.  MINOR. 


H        AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATION B. 
ENRY  G.  WOODHULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county.  New  York,  is  agent  for  the  following  Publications: 
The  New  York  American  Daily,  at  tlO.OO  -Tri- Week- 
ly, at  t5.00—8emt- Weekly,  at  S4.00  In  advance. 
The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  83.00  per 


The  Mechaanica*  Magaxine.two  volumes  ajear,  at  83.00 
pat  annum* 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
at  $5.00  par  annum,  or  S1.8S  per  number. 

The  Family  Magaxlne,416  pages  a  year,  at  $1.50  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
IfJMwIedfe,  of  38  pages  a  month,  at  fl-00  in  advance, 
now  in  the  5tn  volume,  bound  volumes  $1.85. 

The  Ladles*  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  83.0n 
par  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  1 1.50  In  advance. 

All  Oommuaicatioos  addriseed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Moaroeounty,  will  he  promptly  attended  to.  September 
It,  1834. _ nGvd  Ctf. 

Ej-TOWNSEND  4b  DURFBR,ol  Palmyra, 
Manufacturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
establishment  to  Hudson,  under  the  name  ol  Durfee,  May 
A  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with* 
eat  spiles)  for  inclined  planes  of  Railroads  at  the  shot  test 
notice,  and  deliver  them  in  any  ofthe  principal  cities  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public 
arerererredtoJ.B.Jervia,Eng.  M.k  H.R.R  Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Caaal  and  Railroad  Company,  CarbotHlale,  Luaerne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  Now.  York,  * 
January  ■»,  1833.                      % 
—  — ■ —  -  —      ■  ■■  -  ■      ■ — 

PATENT  HABfMERED  SHIP,  BOAT*  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 


rperienced  gardeners  tn  this  country  ;  in  short,  ev< 
cle  emanating  from  my  store,  I  warrant  genuine 


_  Railroad  Spikes  of  evtry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

8pikee  made  at  the  Above  factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  aa  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  lull  size  under  the  head, 
eo  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Onleramay  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER. at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sept.  13- 1  y 

SUPERIOR 
AMD  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS* 

The  Subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full 
supply  ol  Garden  and  Field  eeede,  growth 
of  1834  ;  among  which  arc  all  the  finest  cab. 
bages,  cauliflower,  brocolie,  radishes,  peas, 
_  Rc-that  are  cultivated  in  England,  France, 

•Ad  Hoi  Mad.  together  with  every  sort  that  can  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  our  own  countiy,  and  which  are  srown  ex- 
pressly Tor  my  use  from  stock  furnished  and  raised  by  the 
moat  ex 
ary  article 
and  fresh. 

Alto,  skinlese  oats,  pota/os  oats.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
bushel,  perrennial  rye  gsass,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass,  Herd's  grass,  white  mul» 
harry,  and  yellow  locust  seeds,  spring  tares  or  vetches, 

Scnulne  mangel  wutxel,  and  ruta  bags,  and  field  turnip, 
leds,  well  worth  the  attention  of  larmers. 
Canary,  Hemp,  Rape  and  other  bird  seeds ;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.    Price  lists  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  furnished  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  flower  seed  department  embraces  the  choicest  vari- 
ety to  ha  toond  in  this  counrn ,  in  whleli  are  Included 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Pinks,  Oerman  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  bal. 
eome,  with  an  edditian  ol* several  new  varieties,  acconi pa- 
sled  with  a  printed  direction  Tor  culture  and  management. 
Orders  will  be  punctually  attended  lo  ami  carefully 
packed  and  forwarded  as  Jirected,  but  as  the  colli  ction  of 
distant  debts  are  often  troublesome  and  sometimes  imprar.- 
llble  k  Is  desired  that  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to 
parsons  In  Albany,  when  the  order  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBURN. 

34?  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Port  Office ) 

%*  Mr.Thorburn  Is  also  Agent,  and  *  ill  at  sll  limn*  n . 
calve  eubjcripilon*.  for  the  N  aw  Yoaa  Farmkr  and  A  me 
riean  Gardener's  Magazine ;  QtrAarxeLT  Jovrnal  id  as- 
rkutture,  Mechaaka,  and  Manuiaeteros j  Macwaaioa' 
Maoausb  and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Improvements; 
and  the  AxauicAjiRAtLuoAoJovuii  al  and  Advocate  of  In- 
ternal Improvements:  publeshed  at  No.  33  Wall  street,  N. 
Y.,by  D.  K.  Mums,  F-febl  ti 


I 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  A  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  "Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  ever?  other  Joscription  of 
canting*  required  lor  railroada.  R-ly  febl4 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS* 

JQS-  SIMON  FAJRMAN,  ol  the  village  ol  Lansing- 
burgh,  in  the  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  c'ate  of  New- 
York,  lias  invented  and  put  In  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  Sd  nails,  and  about  (erty  lOd  nails 
ia  a  minute,  and  in  the  eame  proportion  larger  sixes, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  Is  hammered  and  cornea 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  rednesa,  that  iu 
capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure     One  horc e 

Kwer  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  a«d  may  easily 
applied  where  such  power  lor  driving  machinery  ia  in 
operation.  Said  F airman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  aa  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  th«m 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  ma  ie,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  half  of  bis  patent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  desiring  farther  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  ol  Lan«|ngburgh. 
August  14, 1838. A89tfRMRF 

PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 

SPIKBS* 

53"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extenvive  assortment  ol  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  Inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scribers Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  iu  the  Uni- 
ted States  (aa  well  ae  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  In  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  abort  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  8tatea  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  they  are  foumt  invaluable,  aa  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spifcee  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

2^  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,Troy ,  N.  Y.}  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1881. 

t3r  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sa,le,  at  factory  prices,  by  1. 
A  JTownsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchant* 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  B  rower.  3x3  water  street,  New- 
York;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  }  T.  Janviera,  Baiii- 
more ;  Degrand  A  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirotders  aa^arly  as  pracUcable,as  the  sub*cribtr  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spiken. 
lJfcmni H.   BURDEN. 

iMILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

fc^-Tbe  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  oflVr  for 
aale  or  lease,  thaw  weil  known  esiabJiehmem,  situated  one 
mile  from  Boston.   The  tmprovemsats  consist  of 

No.  1.  Beitor  Hon*;  50  feet  by  90  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Locomotive 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  8.  Blacksmith*  Shop,  50  feat  by  90,  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  House,  54  feet  by  85,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  beat  Engines 
In  use  In  the  United  States  have  bean  put  in  this  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
180  feet  by  46,  containing  two  water-wbeela,  equal  to  40 
horsepower ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathee,  Ac ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rotting  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  Iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  wodt ;  three  Trip 
Hammers,  one  of  which  Is  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupeta  Furnaces,  moved  by  water- wheel ;  one  very  sope 
rior  18  horse  Btenm  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupoJas,  Core  oven  .Cranes,  ate.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  la  a  large 
ware-house,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engines, 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Gearing,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ac.  Ac. 
Theae  were  made  of  the  most  durable materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  6.  A  building,  to  feet  by  38,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making;  Cast  8teeT.  This 
building  la  at  present  uaed  as  a  boarding- bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  800  met  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  Ac 

The  above  eatabllshmeat  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  In  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
Irom  vessels  In  the  harbors  of-Boeton,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  85  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  Jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  tbia  esla- 
bushmect;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  Uft  pumps 
for  weeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  la  excellent,  being  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  or  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  miter  mad,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  ol  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  12 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderr .besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cava  and  waggons,  could  to  made  per  annum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

TfiOS.  J.  ECKLEY, Trees'.  Ac,  Boston,  or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON.  Jr.,  Philadelphia  J 
,  Dee.  St.  1894, 


STKPHENSONt 

Bmlderofa  ouperior  itpU  of  f  0—0*411  Car*  f*t  Rail- 
road, 

No.  864\  Elisabethstreat,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-York. 

CJ-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars  :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  sei-n 
on  that  part  ofthe  New- York  and  Rarlwm  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  J  sect 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

5^f-  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  a  heels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  «ad  Found ly,  Peterson ,  N.J.  Ail  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  eubac'iber*  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  10. 

Also,  CAR  8PRINO8.  '  * 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  OROSVENOR* 


05  tons  of  1 


800 

40 

300 

800 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


RAILWAY  IROM* 

Inch  by  i  inch, )  Flat  Bar*  in  lengths  o 
14  to  \o  feet,  counter  sunk 
holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angje 
of  4e  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


It  do.  * 

l|  do.  I 

3  do.  I 

*i  do.  I 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


soon  expected. 


32o0do.ofEde:e  Rails  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chnirs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  88  Inches  diameter 
for  Locosaotive  wheels 

Axles  of  Si,  91, 2t,  3, 3,,  3,,  and  3g  inches  diameter  let 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  ducy,  to  Mate  OeverH. 
meotsand  Incorporated  Governments,  and  tne  Drawback 
;akeu  in  part  payment.  A.  A  G.  RALSTON. 

0  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  hi uee 
both  In  this  country  and  Great  Bi  Ha  in,  will  be  txbibitceWo 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  drtfneowr, 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS* 

CT"  Compasses  ol  various  sixes  and  of  superior  ojinl. 
ity  srai  ranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  piasses  made  by  Trough  ton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Jnsteu* 
menta,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  A  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  ttteei, 

J3I  6t corner  of  MsWen  Im  e^ 


SURVEYINO  AND 

INSTRUMENTS* 

Jd"Tkc  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  il  1  01  aupertor, 
in  principles  of  coaireetion  and  workmanship  to  any  lm- 
|iorte«l  or  manufactured  in  the  Ui.lted  Stales;  several  of 
which  are  emit ely new.  among  which  ate  an  Improved 


be 


Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  antieaoan 

taken  with  or  without  the  b»e  ol  the  needle,  withnai* 

feet  accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel. 


escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  whh  a  Grniomerer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes.     . 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instiument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  at.,  Philadelphia'. 

The  folio  whig  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  8urveyore,and  otners  interested. 

Baltimore ,  48»«< 

in  reply  to  thy  inquiries  reelecting  the  inetrumuu*  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  ar.d  Ohio 
Railroad.  1 1  heerfully  furnish  thee  whh  the  following  In- 
formation.! he  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  pos»ession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven. 
The  whole  nun  her  ofthe  "  improved  Compare"  is  eight. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  ate  in  good  repair.  The? 
have  tn  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thc.kind  are  liable. 

I  hsve  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  cent- 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistsnts  generally,  Jo 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compaas  is  superior 
to  any  other  decrlption  ol  Gouiometerthat  we  have  yet  tri- 
ed in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  me  vane  sights,  leavea.tfce 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  rormatiorTor 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  colli, 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  eweap 
instrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  prelerred  to  all  other t  now  in  uie  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  1  think  it  wilt  be  ashig hly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Reapecifullv  thy  Irtend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8  upH  of  Construe!  ion 
of  Baltimore  anil  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philsdelphla,  February,  1888. 
Us  vine  for  the  last  two  years  made  canstani  use  of 
Mr.  ¥ouug»B«*  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  l  caaaaitJy 
say  1  believe  It  to  be  much  -ope  rior  to  any  olhei  Instrument 
of  1  lie  kind,  now  In  use,  and  as  such  moat  cheerfully  ie 
commeud  It  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Enaaaeeri 

Germantowo.  Febi  oary,  ]088j 
For  a  year  past  I  have  u»ed  Instmnxnis  mode  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Yt>ung,ol  i'hiladel|<hia,  iu  which  he  has  ronioinrd 
the  pmpcrtic*  <>l  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level.' 

I  consider  theae  Instruments  admirably  calculate*  sor 
laying  out  Railroada,  ami  can  recommend  4  he  in  to  the 
notice  ol  Engineer*  aa  preferable  to  any  otheis  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Enf.Pbilad.       - 
ml  ly  Oermant.  and  Netriot.  Resimnd 
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HEW-YOKK,  1J ASCII  7,  IBM. 

We  hare  this  week  devoted  more  than 
out  usual  space  to  local,  or  out  own  State 
works.  We  shall  give  early  attention  to 
several  reports  relative  to  other  works,  now 
on  our  table. 


We  ask  attention  to  the  article 
number  from  the  Oswego  Palladiu 
live  to  a  ship  canal,  and   tin 
tion  with  the  Canadas — it  will  be  found  of 
interest. 

Also  to  the  article  from 
on  page  138,  relative  to  the  Black  River 
Canal,  State  appropriations,  8tc. 


00-  The  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal 
-  presents  his  compliments  to  the  merchants 
of  New- York,  and  requests  them  to  furnish 
him  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
merchandize,  or  the  number  of  boxes,  sold 
to  merchants  and  others  residing  southwest, 
and  beyond  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie — 
which  have  found  their  way  through  other 
States,  but  would  probably  have  passed 
through  our  own  State,  if  a  convenient  and 
expeditious  mode  of  conveyance  was  in 
operation.  The  object  of  the  above  request 
is  to  show  the  importance  of  an  additional 
and  more  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance 
through  the  State  of  New-York — and  the 
high  interest  our  merchants  have  in  an 
early  construction  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
and  of  its  ultimate  connexion  with  the 
railroad  from  Nashville  to  New -Orleans. 


We  ask  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
Western  trade,  and  the  importance  of  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  insure 
the  early  construction  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad — and  also  desire  our 
readers  to  look  at  the  four  great  routes  from 
the  Atlantic  towards  Nashville — with  a 
view  of  determining  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  constructed,  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  Stales 
and  New-Orleans,  and  the  southwest. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  our  next 
number  an  account  of  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandize sold  in  this  city  during  the  winter 
months,  and  requiring  a  means  of  convey- 
ance beyond  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie, 
which  now  finds  way  to  iu  place  of  des- 
tination either  through  Pennsylvania,  Ma. 
rvland,  or  New-Orleans,  to  ihe  interior  ol 
the  Western  Stales — and  which  would,  if 
there  was  a  railroad,  pass  through  our  own 
Slate,  between  the  closing  and  opening  of 


We  ask  particular  attention  to  the  able 
and  very  important  speech  of  Alderman 
Stii.lwell,  of  the  Common  Council  of 
New-York,  upon  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing  the  channels  of  communication 
with  the  West. 

We  highly  approve  of  the  suggestion  to 
establish  an  "  Internal  Improvement  Depart- 
ment," and  hope  such  a  measure  may  find 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Hudsoh  Ann  O.TTAkro  Shi*- Car al. — We 
have  received,  through  the  politeness  of  J. 
E.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  E.  F.  Johnson,  who  recently  surveyed 
that  part  of  the  route  between  Utica  and 
Oswego.  It  came  too  late  for  this  week, 
but  we  hope  to  give  some  further  account 
of  it,  and  several  others  which  hare  been 
received. 


Q.OXBT- — What  elevation,  per  mile,  may 
be  considered,  with  locomotive  power,  equi- 
valent to  an  additional  mile  on  a  level  road. 

Will  some  of  our  railroad  friends,  who 
have  more  leisnre  than  we,  please  answer 
ihe  above  query  ?  ( 


Trade  or  the  Gbiat  Wear. — This  is 
a  subject  in  which  every  citizen  of  New- 
York,  as  well  of  the  State,  as  the  city,  has 
a  direct  interest.  Every  owner  of  the  soil, 
and  every  practical  business  man,  as  well 
as  every  day  laborer,  is,  in  one  way  01  ano- 
ther, directly  benefitted  by  the  transit  of 
produce  and  merchandise  through  our  ter- 
ritory ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  use  his  best  exertions  to  secure,  by 
all  honorable  means,  the  trade  of  the  great 
Weit — and  we  should  naturally  suppose 
that  every  honorable  and  liberal  minded  ci- 
tizen of  the  State  would  exert  himself  in 
extend,  and  perfect,  such  works  of  internal 
improvement,  as  will  most  effectually  se- 
cure to  our  State  a  transit  duty  upon  the 
products  of  the  West;  and  merchandise  in 
return  ;  and  to  our  cities  the  immense  bu- 
siness resulting  from  such  an  exchange. 
Therearefew  persons,  that  have  not  watch- 
ed closely  for  fifteen  years  past,  or  examined 
documents  with  much  care,  wno  can  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  our  present  works  of 
internal  improvement,  or  estimate  with  ac- 
curacy the  rapid  increase  of  business  upon 

Within  our  recollection  the  entire  busi-  " 
ness  between  the  east  and  west  was  carried 
on  by  team*.  The  surplus  produce  was 
brought  down,  and  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  were  taken  into  the  interior,  and 
the  far  West,  by  the  aid  of  waggons  and 
sleighs.  How,  we  would  ask,  could  the 
business  of  the  pretent  day,  be  conducted  by 
teams?  Where  would  teams  be  found, and 
when  found,  bow  accommodated  on  the 
road?  Assuming  the  tonnage  of  the  Erie 
canal,  for  1834,  to  be  equal  to  700,000  tons,  it 
would  require  12,963  teams,  of  six  horses 
each,  cnntttwtly  on  the  road,  to  perform  the 
business; — supposing  the  entire  trade  to 
pass  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  each 
team  to  take  3  tons  at  a  load,  to  per- 
form the  trip  out  and  in,  COO  miles,  in  40 
days,  including  Sundays  and  delays  for 
loading,  on  an  average  of  19  miles  per  day, 
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for  SG5  days  in  the  year  ;  and  were  they  to 
be  in  one  continued  column,  they  would 
extend,  allowing  each  team  100  feet  space, 
more  than  245  miles,  and  keep  in  con- 
stant use  77,778  horses,  besides  at  least 
10,000  supernumeraries  to  supply  losses,  8tc. 
This  shows  the  subject  in  a  light  more  ea- 
sily.comprehended.  If  we  look  for  a  mo- 
ment  at  this  statement,  and  estimate  the 
cost  of  transportation,  which  could  not  be 
put  at  less  than  $2.00  per  cwt.,  or  840  per 
ton,  for  300  miles,  which  would  amount  to 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  sim- 
ply for  transporting, we  shall  appreciatemore 
correctly  the  value  of  the  present  canals, 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  en- 
lightened foresight  and  liberal  policy  of  our 
statesmen. 

If  such,  then,  are  the  results  of  enlighten- 
ed legislation,  and  liberal  policy — and  no 
one,  we  apprehend,  will  deny  the  fact — or 
that  those  residing  near  the  route  of  these 
works  have  been  much  benefited  by  them — 
private  property  having  increased  in  value 
three  times  at  least  the  cost  of  the  canals, 
more  than  it  would  have  done  had  the  ca- 
nals never  been  built — why  not  continue  to 
pursue  that  policy?  It  is  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  income  of  the  Erie 
Canal  will  liquidate  its  debt  in  a  few  years, 
even  if  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  pledged 
to  it,  were  diverted  to  new  works — then 
why  not  pursue  a  coui*3e  of  policy  which, 
under  the  administration  of  Clinton,  placed 
New- York  at  the  head  of  the  Union r  Why 
do  we  see  gentlemen  residing  within  the 
influence  of  other  improvements,  construct- 
ed entirely  by  the  State,  and  who  have  been 
so  much  benefited  by  them,  as  well  in  a  poli- 
tical as  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  opposed 
to  all  new  improvements  which  do  not  pass 
their  doors?  Such  a  course  indicates  a 
contracted  and  selfish  mind — a  mind  which 
should  never  be  possessed  by  men  who  as- 
pire to  be  legislators  and  statesmen.  Have 
we  not  arrived  at  our  present  state  of  pros- 
perity by  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment? Do  we  not  owe  to  our  canal  sys- 
tem in  a  great  measure  the  present  highly 
prosperous  condition  as  a  State?  If  so — 
and  we  presume  no  man  will  deny  it — why 
not,  in  a  spirit  of  honorable  reciprocity,  say 
to  those  sections  of  the  state  which  have 
not  heretofore  participated  directly  in  these 
improvements,  we  will  aid  in  placing  you 
on  equal  terms  with  ourselves,  and  we  will 
then  strive  togeher  to  improve  every  avenue 
of  which  the  country  is  susceptible,  that 
we  may  secure  the  prize  for  which  our 
neighboring  States  are  now  striving.  It 
would  seem  that,  with  half  an  eye,  any  one 
might  see  and  appreciate  the  importance 
of  securing  the  western  trade. 

By  the  annexed  map,  the  prominent 
routes,  or  lines  of  communication  with  the 
west  and  south-west  will  be  seen.  New- 
YoitK,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, are  competitors.  It  is  often  remark- 
ed, that  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift."    In 


this  case,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
prize  will  fall  to  those  who  first  enter,  and 
leave  the  field  last.  The  battle  is  to  be 
fought  by  us,  with  steamboat3  on  can  air, 
and  locomotive  power  on  railroads,  against 
stationary  power  on  railroads,  with  nume- 
rous inclined  planes. 

Those  States  have  the  advantage  of  us 
both  in  climate  and  distance,  but  New- 
York  can  reach  the  Ohio  river  with  less 
than  one-third  the  elevation  which  they 
must  surmount.  This  will,  probably,  place 
us  on  very  nearly  equal  ground ;  and  suc- 
cess depends  almost  entirely  upon  who  first 
obtains  the  trade. 

By  way  of  illustration,  and  to  show  how 
wholly  inadequate  are  our  means  for  trans- 
portation, to  meet  the  views  and  wishes  of 
western  merchants,  it  may  be  in  point  to 
say,  that,  during  the  month  of  February 
and  the  first  five  days  of  March,  inst.,  more 
than  350  boxes  of  dry  goods  have  been  put 
up  by  one  house  alone,  in  this  city,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  more  than  $100,000,  for 
merchants  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  adjoining  States,  by  the  way  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg ;  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  reach  their  place  of  destination 
long  before  our  Canals  are  navigable. 

If  one  house,  and  that  one  not  in  Pearl  St., 
ha*  sent  this  amount  of  goods  to  Western 
merchants  during  the  last  33  days  of, ex- 
treme cold  weather,  who  will  pretend  to  es- 
timate the  amount  sent  jrom  this  city 
during  the  same  period  ?  or  the  amount  pur- 
chased in  Philadelphia,  which  would  have 
been  purchased  in  New-  York,  if  we  could 
also  have  furnished  an  easy  and  cheap 
mode  of  transportation  direct  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  through  Ohio,  by  Railroad  No  one, 
except  intelligent  merchants  here,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  would  credit  the,  statement. 
It  would  appear  altogether  incredible. 

We  are  informed  that  merchants  come 
here,  but  on  finding  that  they  can  purchase 
many  articles  as  cheap  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
turn and  purchase  there,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  transportation. 

We  do  not  envy  our  neighbors  for  pos- 
sessing the  facilities  which  draw  from  us 
this  trade,  nor  for  improving  them  ;  far 
from  it.  We  give  them  all  praise  for  their 
enterprize,  and  wish  them  all  possible  suc- 
cess, which  can  arise  from  honorable  com. 
petition.  Yet  we  cannot,  we  frankly  admit, 
pass  the  door  of  the  enterprising  house  refer- 
red to,  and  see  their  numerous  boxes  marked 
"  Ohio,"  "  Ky.,»  and  "  Tenn.,"  without 
regretting  that  that  noble  enthusiasm  ~- 
thatspirit  of  liberal  and  prophetic  foresight 
which  guided  the  councils  of  our  State  in 
'16,  '17  and  '18,  and  onward,  until  the  com. 
pletion  of  our  main  canals-should  be  entire, 
ly  extinct ;  nor  without  a  more  fixed  resolve 
and  determination  to  do  all  that  is  possible, 
with  our  means,  to  arouse  once  more  those 
whose  voice  and  wishes  no  one  will  pre. 
tend  or  dare  todispute — the  people — tofa  just 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  they  possess, 


as  well  as  of  the  prize  for  which  we  con- 
tend, and  the  competitors  with  whom  we 
have  to  contend. 

By  a  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  railroads  are  made,  making,  or  in  con. 
templation,  from  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Richmond,  Va. — all  tend- 
ing  to  one  point,  namely,  New-Okleavs  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  to 
either  city,  that  it  should  have  the  termina- 
tion, or  at  least  the  Atlantic  termination  of 
this  great  mail  route  and  thoroughfare.  One 
or  more  of  these  routes  will  probably  con- 
nect, at  Nashville,  with  the  Nashville  and 
Ne w.Orleans  Railroad,  which  is  now  under 
survey,  and  will,  beyond  all  question,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  engineer,  be  construct- 
ed with  all  possible  despatch ;  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  a  matter  of  vast  consequence 
to  the  people  of  this  State,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  should  act  wisely,  liber- 
ally, and  promptly,  in  the  measure  now  be- 
fore them — that  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad  may  become  the  eastern  tennina- 
of  the  line.  The  intermediate  parts,  m  the 
different  states,  will  be  constructed,  without 
difficulty,  when  it  is  known  where  the  ter- 
mination is  to  be. 

That  we  may  better  understand  the  mat- 
ter, let  us  suppose  that  the  road  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  was  com- 
pleted, and  also  that  the  Virginia  railroad, 
from  Richmond  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
awha,  or  to  Abingdon,  Va.,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling,  the  Phila- 
delphia Railroad  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Lake  Erie,  wert 
all  completed ;  leaving  a  distance  between 
Nashville  and  the  different  termination* 
something  like  the  following,  namely,  to 
Abingdon,  Va.,  about  260  to  300 ;  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha,  400  to  450 ; 
to  Wheeling,  of  500  to  550;  to  Pittsburg, 
of  about  600;  and  to  the  New- York  and 
Erie,  of  650  to  700  miles,  to  complete  the 
chain  to  New-Orleans.  The  question  o 
naturally  arises,  which  of  these  routes 
would  be  most  like  to  become  the  great  tho- 
roughfare for  travel,  trade,  and  the  mail  ?«-. 
From  Richmond  the  Abingdon  route,  proba- 
bly ;  but  when  all  interests  are  considered, 
another  route  would  most  likely  be  selected. 
In  coming  to  a  just  conclusion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  the  different  roads 
must  pass ;  and  when  the  necessary  infor- 
mation shall  be  obtained,  the  longest  and 
the  shortest  will  most  probably  be  found 
the  most  feasible ;  but,  on  the  Virginia  route, 
should  it  be  completed,  the  traveller,  on  his 
arrival  at  Richmond,  will  then  be  near  400 
miles  from  the  great  mart,  as  we  cf  New- 
York  consider  our  city.  The  northern 
route  will,  therefore,  probably  be  considered 
the  most  eligible  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively level  country  through  which  it 
will  pass,  from  its  termination  at  lake  Erie, 
by  the  way  of  Cleaveland,  Sandusky,  the 
Mad  river  Railroad,  to  Dayton,  and  thence 
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through  a  corner  of  Indiana  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  thence  to  Nashville.  Now,  we 
ask,  is  not  this  a  measure  of  great  promise 
to  our  State,  and  especially  to  our  city.  It 
is  a  measure  which  will  secure  to  the  State 
of  New-York  a  transit  duty  on  the  removal, 
as  well  as  her  citizens  a  profit  on  the  sale, 
of  her  goods.  It  will  also  secure  to  New- 
York  the  main  travel  and  mail  to  New-Or- 
leans, which  is  of  great  interest  to  her ;  al- 
though it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  receive  mails  from  New-Orleans  at 
very  long  intervals — which  proves  a  serious 
obstruction  to  business. 

The  following  very  appropriate  remarks, 
and  extract  from  a  "  Report  on  the  Wel- 
land  canal,"  are  from  the  Oswego  Palladium 
of  11th  February.  The  remark  that  "  the 
New- York  canals  have  as  yet  felt  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  Western  trade,"  is  true,  almost 
to  the  letter ;  as  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  business  is  from  our  own  State,  and  yet 
the  canal  is  not  capable,  at  the  busy  season, 
to  accommodate  the  business  without  great 
delays  and  hindrance  to  business  men.  Yet 
with  this  important  fact  in  full  view,  "  the 
State  should  not  mingle  its  funds  with  a  pri- 
vate company, nor  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  railroad."  So  says  the  gentleman  who  is 
accommodated  to  a  T,  by  canals,  living  as 
he  does  where  the  Oswego  canal  connects 
with  the  Erie  canal. 

Trade  of  the  West. — By  reference  to 
the  Report  on  the  Welland  Canal,  it  will 
be  perceived  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Di- 
rectors, that  on  the  completion  of  the  ship 
navigation  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Ocean, 
merchandize  from  London  may  be  conveyed 
to  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  for  ten  dollars  a  ton. 
That  the  present  cost  of  transportation  from 
Montreal  to  Prescott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  distance  of  only  130  miles,  is  from  twelve 
to  sixteeen  dollars  a  ton. 

We  suppose  the  above  estimate  of  the 
future  price  of  transportation  between  Lon- 
don and  Cleaveland,  to  be  not  very  far  from 
the  truth.  But  suppose  it  is  utterly  extra- 
vagant, will  it  not  awaken  those  whose  du- 
ty it  is  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  city  of 
New- York,  to  inquire  at  least  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  almost  totally  deprived 
of  a  participation  in  the  great  trade  of  the 
West — a  trade,  the  future  magnitude  of 
which  it  so  vast  that  we  scarcely  yet  per- 
ceive the  falling  of  the  great  drops  which 
denote  the  overcharge  of  this  cloud.  The 
New- York  Canals  have  as  yet  felt  absolute- 
ly nothing  of  the  Western  trade.  Ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty transported  on  the  canal*  is  as  yet 
the  produce  of  our  own  state,  or  the  demands 
of  its  consumption.  We  ought  not  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  great  improve- 
ments in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  will  secure  to  those  States  the 
transportation  to  and  from  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  great  North  Western 
States.  If  New- York  can  secure  the  trade 
of  the  northern  parts,  she  will  gain  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  hopes  of  com- 
mercial empire.  Let  us  not  then  sleep  up  • 
on  our  posts  while  our  northern  rival  is  upon 
the  march.  It  is  only  by  a  great  naviga- 
tion corresponding  to  the  works  of  nature 
-—a  navigation  which  requires  no  tranship- 
ments from  the  ports  of  lading,  to  her  own 
.Wharves, — that  can  secure  to  New-York  an 
equal  participation  in  a  trade  to  which,  in 


a  short  period,  such  extraordinary  induce- 
ments will  be  presented  to  descend  the  St. 
Lawrence.  W  as  the  British  Government 
ever  known  to  sleep  when  the  interests  of 
British  commerce  required  vigilance  ?  An 
act  of  Parliament,  or  perhaps  an  order  in 
Council,  making  a  difference  of  25  or  50 
cents  a  barrel  in  favor  of  flour  arriving  in 
j  Liverpool,  or  any  other  British  port,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  over  that  arriving  from  ports 
of  the  United  States,  would  at  once  deprive 
New- York  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  great 
staple  of  the  West — a  mere  immunity  grant- 
ed to  flour  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  (such  as 
would  violate  none  of  the  reciprocities  now 
existing  between  the  two  countries,)  would 
accomplish  the  object.    Nay,  might  not  a 

gart  of  the  great  internal  trade  of  our  own 
tate  be  withdrawn  from  her,  and  the  mills 
of  Rochester  and  Oswego  be  made  directly 
tributary  to  British  commerce,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Port  of  New- York. 
What  measure  of  advantage,  then,  will  the 
British  have  over  us,  when,  added  to  the 
political  accidents  alluded  to,  she  will  pos- 
sess a  navigation  in  which  the  works  of  art 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  grand 
operations  of  nature  ?  The  period  is  not 
distant  when  a  British  ship  of  300  tons  can 
appear  in  the  harbors  of  the  Genesee  and  of 
the  Oswego.  With  this  prospect  a* head, 
our  citizens  are  discussing  the  propriety  of 
making  our  canals  two  feet  deeper,  and 
some  ten  or  twenty  feet  wider ;  and  this, 
too,  while  it  is  in  tne  power  of  the  State  to 
constiuct  a  navigation  by  which  steam- 
boats may  be  passed  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Hudsen,  at  a  much  less  cost  tban  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  canals.  Let  the 
canals  be  enlarged  if  necessary.  It  is  pret- 
ty clear  they  are  hardly  now  equal  to  the 
business  of  our  own  State  ;  but  the  great 
navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  the  fakes 
must  be  made  at  last,  or  the  Western  trade 
is  lost  to  New  York.    • 

We  recommend  the  following  passages 
of  the  Report  to  the  particular  attention  of 
those  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Lakes : —  T" 

"  Contracts  are  entered  into  for  extending 
the  lock  at  Port  Colborne  to  125  feet  in 
length— widening  the  canal  from  thence  to 
the  rock  six  feet — and  cutting  a  basin  for 
vessels  to  pass  or  turn,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lock,  at  the  harbor — for  deepening  the 
rock  excavation  at  the  curve,  on  the  new 
route,  twelve  inches — widening  the  canal 
from  the  junction  to  Port  Robinson — mak- 
ing a  guard-gate  at  Port  Colborne,  and  one 
at  the  junction — a  culvert  at  Hall  Davis's 
level— and  deepening  tbe  canal  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches,  from  Campbell's 
lock  to  Davis's  basin,  and  the  cut  from 
Marian's  level  to  lock  No.  35  in  Thorold— 
and  for  extending  the  west  pier  at  Port 
Dalhousie  in  a  line  with  the  east. 

"Also  for  deepening  and  widening  the 
feeder  from  the  junction  to  the  curve,  and 
cutting  basins  every  half  mile  for  the  pas- 
sage of  steamboats — making  a  culvert  at 
Broad  Creek,  and  extending  the  Berra 
bank  from  thence  to  Cranberry  Creek — 
all  of  which  are  now  in  a  rapid  state  of 
progress. 

"To  effect  these  objects,  great  sacrifices 
were  indispensable.  The  canal  had  to  be 
closed  as  early  as  the  15th  November,  of 
which  due  notice  was  given;  and  conse- 

?[uently  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
all  business  has  been  unavoidable. 

uIt  was  gratifying  to  the  Directors  to 
witness  the  readiness  with  which  those  in- 
terested in  the  trade  entered  into  their 
views,  and  relinquished  the  remaining  bu- 


siness of  the  present  year,  to  insure  an  ear- 
ly transit  the  ensuing  season. 

"  Tiie  public  are  generally  aware,that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  in  this  ca- 
nal is  the  opening  of  the  navigation  before 
the  lower  part  of  Lake  Erie  is  clear  of  ice ; 
an  advantage  which,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, for  want  of  means,  has  never  been 
realized,  though  the  nature  of  the  work  de- 
cidedly admits  of  it. 

"  The  Directors  have  named  the  first  day 
of  April  of  the  ensuing  season  for  opening 
the  canal — and  they  are  resolved  that  the 
improvements  now  in  operation  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  that  determination.  To  encou- 
rage emulation  for  an  early  transit,the  Board 
have  offered  a  premium  or  one  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  captain  of  the  first  vessel,  over 
fifty  tons  burthen,  which  may  arrive  at  Port 
Dalhousie,  laden  with  merchandize  from 
New-York,  destined  for  any  port  on  the  up- 
per Lake* — and  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
captain  of  the  first  vessel,  over  fifty  tons 
burthen,  which  may  arrive  at  Duonville, 
on  Grand  River,  with  produce  from  Cleve- 
land, or  any  port  above  it,  destined  for  New- 
York  market;  as  they  believe  an  inter- 
change of  commodities  may  take  place  be- 
tween New- York  and  jwrts  on  the  upper 
Lakes,  by  this  channel,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
one  month  earlier  than  by  way  of  Buffalo. 
They  will  also  give  the  same  premiums  to 
the  first  vessel,  over  fifty  tons  burthen,which 
may  arrive  at  Port  Dalhousie,  from  either 
Prescott,  Brockville,  or  Kingston,  laden 
with  merchandize  from  Montreal  market, 
destined  for  the  British  ports  on  Lake  Erie ; 
or  at  Dunnville,  from  Port  Stanley  or 
above  it. 

"  The  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  ca- 
nal, throughout  several  months  of  the  past 
season,  has  afforded  the  utmost  confidence 
to  all  those  interested  in  it ;  and  owners  and 
masters  of  vessels  are  now  fully  satisfied, 
that  both  a  profitable  and  certain  business 
may  be  transacted  through  it.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  Directors  are  advised  of  twenty 
new  vessels  of  the  largest  class  being  in 
course  of  building,  on  the  American  side, 
purposely  for  this  trade. 

"  There  is  also  a  degree  of  activity  pre- 
vailing in  the  ports  on  our  own  side,  not 
heretofore  witnessed.  Vessels  are  build- 
ing, suited  to  the  double  voyage,  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  this  province,  where  it  has 
been  much  required." 

The  whole  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  canal  somewhat  exceeds  $1,600,000. 
There  has  passed  through  it,  during  the 
late  season,  570  schooners,  334  boats  and 
scows,  and  66  rafts,  amounting  to  about 
38,000  tons. 

The  amount  of  toll  in  1832  was  £2,432 

1833  3,618 

"*  1334  4,300 

v"  The  Report  states  that  although  the  in- 
come of  the  canal  during  the  late  season 
does  not  present  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
as  the  former,  the  difference  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  early  close  of  the  naviga- 
tion, [made  requisite  on  account  of  repairs,] 
and  the  decrease  of  business  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  owing  to  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  Ca- 
nal. Notwithstanding,  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  iu  tbe  transportation  through 
the  canal  of  the  principal  staple  articles 
which  are  particularly  detailed. 

The  remainder  of  the  report,  being  of  ex* 
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treme  interest  to  all  New- York  readers,  we 
give  verbatim. 

"By  a  report  of  Mr.  Mercer,  Chairman 
of  the  committee  on  railroads  and  canals, 
published  the  24 th  of  June  last,  the  con- 
struction of  a  -ship  canal  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Illi- 
nois river,  13  strongly  recommended  to  the 
.  consideration  of  Congress.  As  this  is  a 
project  in  which  the  whole  continent  of 
America  must  feel  a  mutual  interest,  we 
copy  the   report  of  C.  Gratiot,  Esq.  chief 


engineer. 


"  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  re- 
quires a  canal  of  only  37  miles  to  connect 
the  ocean  with  Lake  Ontario,  28  miles  to 
connect  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  and  92 
miles  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with  Illi- 
nois river,  (the  summit  of  which  is  but  27 
miles,)  requiring  only  artificial  ship  or 
steam  navigation  of  only  147  miles  to  con- 
nect the  gulphs  of  Mexico  and  St.  Law- 
rence, through  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
We  also  insert  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  B.  Wright,  Esq.  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  cannot  fail  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  those  concerned  the  decided  advantages 
.which  must  arise  to  the  public  by  construct- 
ing a  canal  a,t  this  point  on  the  enlarged 
dimensions. 

"Although  the  inhabitants  of  these  Provin- 
ces have  witnessed  the  entire  loss  of  the 
Western  Trade,  with  a  degree  of  supineness 
not  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  it  is 
cheering  to  know  that  the  Legislature  of 
this  Province  has  commenced  the  improve- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  the  object.  The  locks  are 
200  X  55  feet,  with  nine  feet  depth  of  wa- 
ter. It  is  to  be  hoped  measures  will  be 
adopted,  the  ensuing  session,  to  continue 
this  scale  through  the  Lower  Province, 
which  will  in  effect  make  those  interior  wa- 
ters a  sea  coast,  and  extend  the  commerce 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  the  most  san- 
'  guine  expectations  of  those  who  may  now 
be  considered  enthusiasts. 

"The  difficulties  and  expense  of  navigating 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  far  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  amount  of  trade 
-  or  commerce  through  that  channel  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  compared  with  what  is  directed 
to  the  New-York  market.  It  appears  that 
264,910  bushels  of  wheat  were  conveyed 
through  the  Welland  canal  last  season;  of 
which  only  lS,4t>4  bushels  came  from  our 
ports  on  Lake  Eric,  and  ^,170  from  Ame- 
rican ports  destined  for  Montreal  market  ; 
and  the  remaining  2-24, 2S5  were  conveyed 
to  Oswego ;  whereas,  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  made  navigable,  it  would  be  difficult 
prescribing  bounds  to  the  quantity  which 
will  be  diverted  by  this  channel  to  foreign 
markets,  or  tlve-qtinntity  of  merchandizejn 
return  for  the  supply  of  the  Western  coun- 
try. It  is  supposed  that  merchandize  from 
London  would  be  conveyed  to  Cleveland  for 
2/.  10s.  per  ton,  which  now  costs  3/.  to  4/. 
from  Montreal  to  Prescott,  a  distance  of 
130  miles." 


New-Youk,  vs.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Richmond,  Va. — not  in  Law, 
but  in  Works  of  Internal  Improvement. 
— The  period  has  arrived  when  a  statement 
of  facts  is  necessary  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  an  early  and  decided  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Slate  of  New-York,  if  she 
would  retain  what  she  has,  and  obtain 
more,  of  the  trade  of  the  far  and  fertile 
west. 
L   By  a  referencejo  the  following  outline  of 


a  map,  it  will  be  perceived  that  there  aie 
four  great  lines  of  communication, all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  point. 

Virginia  will  now  push  her  James  River 
and^  Ktnawha  Improvement.  If  this  work 
should,  as  it  certainly  will  not,  terminate 
at  the  Ohio  river,  it  will  then  only  require 
about  400  miles  of  road  to  connect  at 
Nashville  with  the  road  chartered,  and 
now  under  survey,  from  New-Orleans  to 
Nashville.  Will  Virginia  now  permit  her 
favorite  work  to  sleep  ?  She  will  not  sure- 
ly be  so  unwise,  nor  will  she  be  satisfied 
until  she  connects,  either  through  Ken- 
tucky, or  by  the  way  of  Abingdon,  Va.,  and 
down  the  Holston  to  Knoxville,  and  thence 
to  Nashville — most  likely  the  latter — that 
she  may  secure  to  herself  a  share  of  the 
trade  of  those  States,  and  also  endeavor  to 
make  that  the  main  travelled  mail  route 
from  New-Orleans  to  New-York.  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  also,  ar« 
training  for  the  same  prize ;  and  well  they 
may,  for  even  a  share  of  the  products  of 
the  millions  of  fertile  acres  and  rich  mines 
west  of  the  Alleganies,  is  worthy  of  all  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  for  it.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstructions  thus  far  encountered, 
will  eventually  tap  the  Ohio;  and  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted too  far  to  be  permitted  to  terminate 
east  of  the  Ohio  River,  or  some  otber  point 
equally  favorable,  to  secure  her  a  share  of  the 
western  trade.  It  would  be  unwise  to  flat- 
ter ourselves  that  these  works  will  not  ul- 
timately reach  the  point  of  their  early  des- 
tination. The  nature  of  things  ensures  it; 
the  genius  of  our  country  demands  it ;  and 
the  wind  or  the  waves  may  as  well  be 
stayed. 

What  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  re- 
solved, Pennsylvania  has  accomplished. 
She  was  slow  to  engage ;  but,  once  aroused, 
she  drank  deep  of  the  spirit  of  enthusi- 
asm on  the  subject  cf  internal  improve- 
ments, which  once,  more  than  in  any  other, 
pervaded  this  State ;  and  hesitated  not  to 
pledge  her  credit,  to  almost  an  unlimited 
amount,  for  the  benefit  and  prosperity  of 
her  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commer- 
cial community.  She  has  constructed  ca- 
nals and  railroads  in  almost  every  direction 
from  her  capital ;  she  has  not  only  passed, 
but  penetrated  her  mountains,  and  reached 
the  Ohio;  thereby  opened  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Mississippi.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  that,  however,  she  is  now  push- 
ing her  canals,  in  different  places,  to  the 
line  of  our  own  State,  as  well  as  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Her  people  do  not  insist  upon 
concentrating  all  their  works  in  one  neigh- 
borhood ;  but  with  a  liberality  highly  com- 
mendable to  them,  strive  to  spread  wide, 
even  to  the  very  extremes  of  the  State,  their 
works  of  improvement.  They  do  not  say 
to  those  sections,  hitherto  excluded, — who 
now  ask  aid, — as  our  worthy  friend  of  the 


counties :  "  If  the  work  will  pay  the  interest 
on  its  cost,  you  need  no  help  ;  if  it  will  not 
pay  the  interest,  the  people  for  whose  ben- 
efitit  is  to  be  made,  must  defer  their  de- 
mands until  it  will"  Indeed,  Sir !  is  this 
the  way  you  intend  to  reciprocate  the  fa- 
vors which  you  have  so  long  enjoyed  ?  Is  it 
indeed  so,  when,  for  more  than  sixteen 
years,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties have  not  even  been  permitted  to  salt 
their  porridge  without  paying  a  direct  tax 
to  promote  your  interest ;  and,  to  our  own 
certain  and  personal  knowledge,  have  aid- 
ed in  elevating  the  place  in  which  you  live, 
since  1810,  from  three  houses,  and  a  horse- 
shed,  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  inhabited  by  frogs  and  rep- 
t  iles,  to  be  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  pros- 
perous, and  respectable  villages — we  might 
almost  say  cities — in  the  State  ?  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
we  refer  to  sales  of  State  lands  in  1822,  in 
and  about  the  village  of  Syracuse,  that  were 
made  at  $7  to  $20  pejr  acre,  which  could  not 
now  be  purchased  at  $1500  to  $5000 per  a- 
cre  ;  yet  those  directly  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad,  which  will  not  pass 
♦through  that,  almost  city,  are  told  by  the 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Standard,  that  he 
has  "on  several  occasions  experienced  no 
small  degree  of  surprise  at  the  apparent  teal 
and  earnestness  with  which  the  New- York 
journals  have  urged,  in  particular,  the  pro- 
posed railroad  through  the  southern  counties." 
— "  Nor  can  he  account  for  their  manifest- 
ations of  good  will  towards  every  visiona- 
ry scheme  which  radiates  from  their  city, 
except  on  a  principle  of  such  loose  morality 
that  he  shall  not  desire  to  specify,"  Stc.  ;— 
and  then  goes  on  to  say : 

u  We  have  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
enlargement  of  tire  Erie  canal  has  been  re- 
commended, the  measure  met  with  but  a 
cool  response,  or  a  silent  negative,  from  the 
commercial  emporium,  but  if  the  said  rail- 
road, or  the  aforesaid  steam  ship  canal,  was 
introduced  info  discussion,  all  Manhattan 
was  alive  to  the  importance  of  creating 
new  communications  through  the  State 
with  the  far  west,  to  secure  Jts  trade  and 
prevent  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  from 
taking  a  share  in  the  grand  prize  held  out 
for  Atlantic  competition.  We  say  this  dis- 
position wears  a  strange,  and  almost  unac- 
countable aspect." 

There  must  surely  be  more  than  meets 
the  eye — that  the  City  of  New- York,  de- 
pendent as  she  is  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  interior,  should  desire  to  have  the 
works  of  internal  improvement  pervade  all 
parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  running- 
side  by  side  through  any  particular  part, 
and  especially  that  which  is  by  many  times 
the  most  wealthy  section  of  the  State!  It 
is,  indeed, "  unaccountable."  It  is  not,  howe- 
ver, a  faci,  that  the  "commercial  emporium" 
receives  with  a  "cool  response,  or  silent 
negative,"  the  proposition  to  "enlarge  the 
Erie  Canal" — altho*  it  is  true,  as  the  liberal 
minded  editor  admits,  in  another  place,  that 
its  inhabitants"  are  alive  to  the  importance 
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the  Stale  with  the  far  West ;"  and  ihey  are  M  gine  that  it  can  be  ripened  into  that  degree 
equally  alive  to  the  improving  those  already  11  of  importance,  that  will  invite  more  than  a 
made,  and  to  extending  them  into  every  |  ^±Sg£^  -Practicable  and  U9e* 

It  may, not  be  distinctly  recollected  by 


part  of  the  State 

"  The  expense  of  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  Erie  canal  would  he  from  six  to 
eight  millions  of  dollars.  For  this  sum  it 
can  be  made  to  admit  vessels  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  tons,  which  may  navigate  the 
Lake  and  the  Hudson  river — receiving  and 
discharging  their  cargoes,  at  New-York, 
and  at  the  ports  on  the  Western  Lakes. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  but  half 
of  the  present  number  of  boats  would  be 
required  to  run  on  the  canal,  whilst  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  would  receive  four 
times  as  many — thus,  when  the  new  des- 
cription of  boats  should  be  exclusively  em- 
ployed, being  enabled  to  bear  eight  times 
the  amount  of  tonnage  transported  upon  it 
during  the  last  season.  This  would  be 
making  provision  for  a  distant  period  of 
time,  and  it  might  be  safely  left  to  future 
generations  to  prosecute  new  enterprises 
for  the  security  of  any  greater  portion  of 
trade  which  should  fall  to  our  share  from 
the  west.  The  superiority  of  this  mode  of 
improving  our  navigation  is  too  plain  and 
palpable,  to  admit  of  question  or  dispute. 
It  is  the  mode  which  nature  has  marked 
out,  and  art  never  succeeds  but  where  she 
treads  in  her  sister's  footsteps." 

Now  we  have  always  supposed  that  "  art" 
and  enterprise  strayed  most  strangely,  at 
times,  from  nature's  path.  It  would  at 
least  appear  that  they  were  either  designed 
to  improve  nature's  work  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  or  they  have  been  wofully  mis- 
applied by  our  enterprising  neighbors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — where  great 
inequalities  of  surface  are  overcome. 

The  friends  of  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad,  it  would  seem,  are  not  the  only 
visionaries  in  such  matters — as  the  following 
extract  establishes : 

"  The  project  of  a  steam  ship  canal  is 
almost  too  *  sublimely  ridiculous'  to  demand 
serious  attention,  and  it  would  certainly 

5 ass  without  attracting  much  notice,  if  we 
id  not  see  a  city  engaged  in  surveying  its 
route,  and  grave  chambers  of  commerce 
employed  in  descanting  upon  its  manifold 
advantages.    It  is  but  little  less  than  a 
proposition  to  throw  away  the  Erie  canal, 
the  proud  monument  of  our  public  spirit 
and  enterprise,  and  to  hazard  25  millions  in 
opening    a  new  channel,  whereupon    to 
transport  the  same  merchandise  and  pro- 
duce which  finds  such  an  easy  transit  up- 
on our    present  -  communications.      Some 
reasons  must  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  change 
of  such  magnitude,  and   so  we   are  told, 
with   a  becoming   affectation  of  gravity, 
that  the  western  trade  will  seek  an  outlet 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  unless  we  pro- 
vide new  facilities  for  its  transmission  to 
our  own  seaboard.  Every  one  will  perceive 
the  peculiar  force  of  this  argument.    Ano- 
ther is,  that  the  Erie  canal  will  not  do  the 
increased  business   which  will  naturally 
flow  upon  it.    Hence  the  sage  inference  is 
drawn,  that,  although  six  or  eight  millions 
would  place  it  in  a  condition  to  ensure  the 
full  purpose  of  its  construction,  twenty-five 
millions   should   be  expended    instead,  to 
open  a  new  route  by  its  side,  which,  when 
completed,  will  do  no  more.     But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther, for  the  scheme  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
matured  or  familiar  to  convey  alarm  to 


all  of  our  readers,  but  we  recollect  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  sage  pro- 
phecies of  the  wise  men  of  the  same  re- 
gion, relative  to  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1817 
and  1818— they  "desired  only  to  live  until 
Clinton's  '  big  ditch'  should  be  completed" 
— the  wiseacres  of  the  present  .day  may  be 
as  much  disappointed. — We  will  not  reply 
to  the  insidious  insinuation,  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  any  friend  of  other  improvements 
to  "  throw  away  the  Erie  Canal,  the  proud 
monument  of  our  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prize,  and  to  hazard  twenty-five  millions  to 
open  a  new  channel  whereupon  to  transport 
the  same  merchandize  and  produce."  It  is 
an  unmanly  charge,  and  could  only  have 
been  dictated  by  an  illiberal  and  contracted 
mind. 

s  "  At  first  glance,"  says  the  Editor,  "  the 
construction  of  a  road  through  the  southern 
counties  is  calculated  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  northern  interests.  The  friends 
of  the  canal,  aud  the  local  interest  identi- 
fied with  it,  might  apprehend  a  division  of 
trade  and  travel  to  an  injurious  extent,  and 
be  roused  to  an  opposition  to  the  southern 
road  on  fallacious  grounds,  if  not  from  a 
wrong  principle.  That  the  southern  coun- 
ties should,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  a 
Earticipation  ot  the  advantages  developed 
y  public  improvements,  will  not  be  denied, 
nor  indeed  has  it  been,  for  the  state  has 
liberally  extended  its  branches  from  the 
Erie  canal  into  that  region  at  all  the  most 
feasible  points,  and  would  undoubtedly 
continue  to  do  so,  if  its  policy  be  not  sud- 
denly and  violently  changed.  The  state 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  called  on  to 
mingle  its  funds  with  a  private  company — 
to  loan  its  credit  upon  doubtful  security — 
or  to  interest  itself,  in  short,  in  a  railroad 
at  all." 

Indeed !  "  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to 
mingle  its  funds  with  a  pvivate  company." 
Very  well ;  from  which  we  should  infer  that 
the  editor  would  recommend  the  State  to 
build  the  road  entirely,  but  for  the  next  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  puts  his  veto  upon  the 
granting  of  aid  to  these  counties  by  theState, 
by  saying,  "  the  State  ought  not  to  loan  its 
credit  upon  doubtful  security"— very  doubt- 
ful security, that  where  the  company  pledges 
four  millions  to  secure  two — "  or  to  interest 
itself  in  a  Railroad  at  all"  How,  we  would 
ask,  were  the  "  Erie  and  Champlain"  canals 
built?  Was  it  without  the  aid  of  the  State, 
because  it  would  pay  an  interest  upon  its 
capital  ?  Or  was  it  by  pledging  the  credit 
of  the  State,  and  by  taxing  the  salt  with 
which  the  day  laborer  seasoned  his  scanty 
meal?  and  for  the  benefit,  too,  mainly,  of 
those  who  now,  because  they  have  grown 
rich,  and  hope  to  grow  richer,  by  the  im- 
provements caused  by  the  canal,  arc  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  how  they  consent  to  an 
appropriation  for  any  improvement — shall 
we  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say — unless  they 
are  to  be  immediately  benefitted  thereby  7 


sober  minded  people,  nor  do  we  now  ima- 1|     What  unbounded   liberality  must   that 


heart  possess  which  dictated   the  follow" 
ing! 

"  Though  we  believe  the  true  interests  of 
the  southern  counties  should  lead  them  to 
perfect  their  connexion  with  the  grand 
canal,  yet  we  would  not  lay  a  straw  in 
their  way,  in  their  accomplishing,  by 
their  own  means,  the  work  for  which  they 
are  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  state. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  grant  them 
every  facility,  and  bespeak  for  them  the 
countenance  of  their  northern  neighbors^— 
at  least,  we  would  deprecate  their  dis- 
favor." 

Would  you,  indeed,  grant  them  every  fa- 
cility? and  bespeak  the  countenance  of  your 
Northern  neighbors  ? 

Even  if  the  assertion  that  "  the  Southern 
road  is  beset  with  acclivities,  and  dangerous 
crossings,  and  inclined  places"  to  the  ex* 
tent  here  designed  to  be  understood,  were 
true, — which  we  take  the  liberty  to  deny,— 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  reason  why  the 
road  should  not  be  made;  as  it  is  well 
known  to  every  intelb'gent  reader  in  the 
country,  that  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land roads  overcome  much  greater  and 
more  frequent  elevations ;  and  that  both  of 
them  have  already  done  a  great,  and  are 
now  ready  to  do  a  much  greater,  business ; 
and  will,  we  predict,  become  suceessftil  ri- 
vals of  the  works  in  our  own  State,  unless 
more  liberal   and    prompt    measures  are 

adopted. 

But  the  Editor  may  re&*  assurd,  that  the 
people  of  the  remote  and  unimproved  parte 
of  the  State  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
"  countenance"  only  of  their  fellow-citizens 
who  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  ca- 
nals. They  look  for  something  more  ai/6- 
stantial;  at  last,  less  likely  to  be  affected  by 
a  self -inter est. 

They  ask  only  an  equal  share  of  public 

improvements,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 

less. 

"  The  southern  road  is  beset  with  accli- 
vities, dangerous  crossings,  and  inclined 
planes,  which  will  preclude  the  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  articles  over  »it.  In  conse- 
quence, it  will  not  divert  the  business  of 
the  canal.  Again,  the  elevation  of  this 
road  at  the  highest  point  is  nearly  1700 
feet,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  road  is 
very  undulating.  A  road  on  the  line  of 
]  the  canal  would  have  less  than  360  feet  of 
elevation  to  overcome  after  leaving  Sche- 
nectady, and  but  250  west  of  Utica.  Be- 
yond doubt,  then,  the  railroads,  now  con- 
structing and  being  chartered,  on  the  line 
of  the  canal,  would  engross  the  principal 
travel  from  the  west.  There  can  be  no 
room,  therefore,  for  the  collision  of  rival 
interests,  on  the  subject  of  the  4  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad,'  and  we  hope  none  will 
be  imagined  where  none  exists.  If  our 
southern  brethren  decline  any  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Erie  canal,  they  should  be 
left  free  to  their  own  choice.  If  their  New- 
York  friend3  are  generous  enough  to  make 
the  road  for  them,  we  may  admire  their 
spirit,  however  we  may  wonder  at-  the  oc- 
casion. But  when  they  come  to  the  legis- 
lature for  aid,  we  must  ask  leave  respect- 
fully to  decline  any  beyond  our  good  wishes. 
It  can  never  be  made  the  interest  or  policy 
of  the  state  to  meddle  with  railroads,  to  be- 
come a  partner  in  joint  stock  companies,  to 
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fofta  mopey-eot  of  its  impoverished  treaau-  l 
ry  to  baild  up  a  local  interest  incapable  of 
sustaining  itself,  or  to  shoulder  every  un- 
profitable work  that  may  be  pointed  out,  in 
the  general  rage  for  speculation.  We  hope 
the  legislature  will  take  up  the  subject 
calmly  and  deliberately,  and  that,  if  the  re- 
sult should  be  adverse,  as  we  anticipate,  to 
the  people  of  the  southern  counties,  so  far 
as  the  application  for  aid  is  concerned,  the 
conclusion  will  be  seen,  by  those  interested, 
to  be  the  dictate  of  sober  reasoning,  sound 
policy,  and  correct  principles." 

"  Our  Southern  brethren"  do  not  decline 
connexion  with  the  Erie  Canal— they  de- 
sire aU  possible  connexion  with  the  canal — 
they  do  not,  however,  M  desire"  to  be  com- 
pelled to  transport  their  produce  and  mer- 
chandize 50  to  100  miles  directly  from  mar- 
ket, and  the  same  distance  onlhe  Hudson 
River,  merely  to  accommodate  gentlemen 
residing  on  the  canal — when,  with  a  rail- 
road through  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
they  might  go  direct  to  market,  and  be 
again  on  their  farms,  or  in  their  stores,  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  Hudson  River  by 
the  canals. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  the  Edi- 
tor "  respectfully  begs  leave  to  decline  any  be- 
yond his  good  wishes,  when  the  people  come 
to  the  Legislature."  It  has  not  been  gene- 
rally understood  here,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  State  in 
which  we  are  acquainted,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New- York  is  un- 
der the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Onondaga  Standard  I 

We  also  hope  the  Legislature  will  take 
up  the  subject ;  and  all  we  desire  is,  that 
the  subject  may  be  disposed  of  upon  "  coa- 
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Proceedings  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  17M  Feb., 
1835.  Reported  for  the  New-  York  Daily  Ad. 
vertiser. 

ERIE  RAILROALV  . 

>Th*  Report  of  the  Special:  Committee  of  both 
Boards  in  reefer 'ef^tlfe-Kew^FoVk  and  Erie 
BfsSlroao!,  wei  taken  up.  The  Report  was  of 
I^aM.  le&gth,  and  closes  with  a  resolution,  That 
the  members  of  Assembly  and  Congress,  at  Al- 
bany and  Washington,  be  directed  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  pe- 
tition. 

Previous  to  its  adoption,  Alderman .  Stjllwsll 
rose  and  delivered  the  following  speech,  which 
wis  taken  down  at  the  time : — 

_  I  rejoice,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Councils  of 
the  City  of  New- York  hare  at  last  aroused  from 
the  lethargy  which  has  enthralled  them,  and  re. 
solved  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
this  great  city,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve, 
meat. 

^  rejoice,  sir,  because  I  see  in  it  the  harbinger 
of  better  times  and  wiser  counsels;  because  I 
km**  that  U  requires  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  interests  of  our  country,  to  induco  the  peo- 
ple to  demand  from  their  representatives  the  ear. 
nest  prosecution  of  such  measures  as  will  pro. 
mate  the  welfare  of  this  great  country. 

More  especially  do  I  appreciate  the  feeling  now 
evident  among  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  when  I  remember 

that,  when  the  application  for  the  Grand  Canal 

a  work  which  has  benefitted  this  city  more  than 
apportion  of  the  State— was  pending  before  the 
Legislature,  it  did  not  meet  with  that  cordial  and 
united  support  from  us  which  a  clear  perception 


of  its  advantages  would  have  insured  to  it.  Nay, 
sir,  a  portion  of  our  delegation  in  the  Legislature, 
so  far  from  appreciating  the  enlarged  views  and 
prophetic  wisdom  of  one  of  die  greatest  minds 
which  this  country  has  ever  known,  yiowed  the 
project  as  unworthy  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  State.  But  that  mighty  mind,  which  only  saw 
difficulties  to  encounter  and  overcome  them,  met 
the  various  obstacles  which  were  presented  by 
those  for  whose  ben o fit  the  work  was  designed  ; 
and  the  waters  of  the  Erie  were  mingled  with  the 
Hudson. 

The  State  owes  little  to  our  city  for  that  great 
work ;  and  I  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  prove,  that  the  lessons  of  time  and  ex- 
perience are  not  lost  upon  us — that  we  now  know 
our  own  interests,  and  are  prepared  to  say  to  the 
North  and  West,  "  Go  on,  and  your  commercial 
metropolis  will  join  hand  and  hand  with  you  for 
the  accomplishment  of  every  work  of  improve, 
ment  which  will  redound  to  the  common  interest 
and  glory  of  our  State  !" 

The  report  and  resolutions  now  before  the 
Board,  recommending  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  the  company  already  formed, 
and  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  making  such  loan  of  the  credit 
of  the  State  as  may  be  required  for  the  success- 
ful  prosecution  of  the  work,  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  distinctly  point  out  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  opening  a  rail- 
road communication  through  the  Sothweetern 
tier  of  counties  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake 
Erie.    And  I  rise,  sir,  with  no  ordinary  pleasure, 
to  answer  the  call  for  such  general  information  as 
I  may  possess  on  this  subject. 
I  am  not,  sir,  of  the  number  of  those  who 
1  suppose  that  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  on 
this  subject  would  come  more  appropriately  from 
our  representatives  at  Albany.    Sir,  it  is  the  im- 
perious  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
here,  to  express  their  opinion  on  any  and  every 
subject  affecting  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this 
city.    Standing  here,  in  my  place,  I  have  on  no 
occasion  felt  myself  acting  more  closely  within 
the  scope  of  my  delegated  duties,  than  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  oa  your  table. 
What  measure,  tending  to  facilitate  the  intercom- 
munication of  the  interior,  doea  not  address  it- 
self to  the  direct  immediate  and  pecuniary  inte- 
rests of  the  City  of  New- York.    Let  it  be  re- 
membered,  sir,  that  this  city  contains  s  population 
greater  than  that  oi  either  of  the  States  of  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
or  Missouri;  and  raoj*  numerous  than  the  com- 
bined population  of  the  Territories  of  Michigan, 
Florida,  and  Arkansas,  together  with  the  District 
of  Columbia.    She  is  equal  to  ooe-ninth  of  the 
population  of  the  State,  and  her  taxable  property 
amounts  this  year  to  480  millions  of  dollars, 
while  the  state  does  not  exceed  430  millions, 
— making  her  liabilities,  in  case  of  a  direct  tax, 
more  than  equal  to  one  third  of  the  whole  State. 
New- York  city,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
is  more    deeply   interested   than  all    the  State 
besides.    You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  the  inter, 
commercial  trade  of  this  city  is  supposed  to  ex. 
ceed  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
her  foreign  and  coasting  tonnage  exceeds  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  Union.  If  this  met  should  cre- 
ate surprise,  with  what  astonishment  do  we  learn, 
that  the  tonnage  passed  during  the  canal  season, 
through  one  lock  at  Utica,   has  exceeded  the 
whole  amount  of  our  foreign  tonnage !    Does  not 
this  prove,  sir,  that  this  city,  of  all  other  portions 
of  the  State,  is  deeply  interested ;  and  shall  she 
be  silent  when  the  subject  of  discussion  is  inter- 
nal improvements?    Sir,  we  are  bound  to  ex- 
press our  opinions ;  we  are  the  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  a  city,  the  revenue  of  which  exceeds 
the  income  of  any  five  States  of  the  Union*    Our 
responsibilities  are  great,  and  our  duties  arduous ; 
and  while  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  one,  we  will 
not  fail  faithfully  to  discharge  the  other.    It  is 
our  duty,  then,  to  use  every  exertion  to  inform 
the  public  mind,  and  push  forward  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  great  interests  that  appertain  to  us  as 
the  first  commercial  city  of  this  nation,  and  of  this 
continent. 

The  route,  sir,  which  has  lately  been  designs, 
ted  for  the  great  railroad  avenue,  was  long  since 
under  contemplation  for  the  purposes  of  a  canal 
or  turnpike.    It  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
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many  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  and  in  many  • 
instances  has  been  warmly  advocated.    To  every 
individual  of  intelligence,  who  casts  his  eyes 
upon  the  map  of  this  State,   and  is  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  it  becomos  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  this  route  has  never  been  , 
occupied — that  the  resources  we  possess  have 
not  been  applied  to  connect  the  city  of  New- 
York  more  immediately  with  %  the  great  lakes. 
Although,  until  recently,  our  trade  with  the  west 
has  been  very  much  confined  to  the  State  of  New- 
York,  yet  the  want  of  avenues  has  been  serious- 
ly felt,  through  which  to  transport  tho  products 
of  the  interior ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  , 
opening   an  intercourse   with  the  west,  which 
shall  not  be  obstructed  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
or  the  drought  of  summer — which  will  be  suffi-  . 
ciently  rapid  to  secure  the  conveyance  of  the  pub-  . 
ic  m  ail,  and  give  to  our  merchants  and  traders, 
both  in  the  city  and  country,  a  speedy,  certain 
and  safe  mode  of  communication. 

A  railroad  through  this  region  is  particularly 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  in- 
creasing trade  on  the  waters  of  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany  rivets.    These  riv. 
ers  are  early  open  in*  the  spring,  and   float  to 
market  beyond  our  State  an  amount  of  properly 
exceeding  the  computation  of  all  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.    These  rivers  run  through  a  section  of  . 
the  State  but  little  known  to  a  portion  of  the  cit.  ' 
izens  of  our  country  ;  and  yet  that  region,  con.  , 
tains  a  population  of  more .  than  three   hundred 
thousand  of  as  intelligent,  independent,  and  en*  . 
terprising  citizens  as  can  be  found  m  any  State  in 
the  Union. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a  minute  calcu-  , 
larion  of  the  amount  of  trade  which  can  be  <Zi. 
verted  by  a  railroad  from  our  southern  neighbors, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  from  the 
known  fertility  of  the  aoil,  the  amenity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  streams  referred  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  travel  and  products  from  the 
interior,  together  with  the  additional  merchan- 
dize sent  from  this  city  to  the  section  lying  adja- 
cent to  tho  route  proposed,  will  insure  a  revenue 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  interest  and  ex. 
renaea  of  this  great  projected  work. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  confine  my 
views  to  tho  south-western  counties  of  this  State. 
To  appreciate  fully  this  magnificent  undertaking, 
we  must  extend  our  view  over  the  great  waters 
of  tho  mighty  West.  In  that  far  country,  which 
is  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  tho  Mississippi 
and  the  Lakes,  where,  but  a  short  time  since, 
lay  an  interminable  forest,  States  have  sprung 
into  being,  and  are  now  densely  populating  with  a 
race  of  men,  well  known  for  entej  prise,  and  re- 
markable for  intelligence.  These  Stales  will 
soon  send  to  market  an  illimitable  amount  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  receive  in  return  the 
fabrics  from  the  manufactories  of  the  East  and  of 
Europe.  The  intercourse  with  the  great  West  is 
without  obstruction,  after  passing  the  boundaries 
of  this  State.  Wo  have  a  lake  shore  equal  to  the 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  open  to  navi- 
gation at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  only  ob- 
stacle to  a  steamboat  passage  from  the  Lakes  to 
New.Orleans,  lies  between  the  waters  of  the 
Michigan  and  the  Illinois,  a  distance  of  only  04 
miles.  And  to  remove  this  only  difficulty,  tbo 
General  Government  have  already  appropriated 
every  second  section  ot  land  which  lies  between 
the  two  points  to  be  connected.  With  an  enter* 
prise  and  intelligence  worthy  of  the  State,  Illi- 
nois is  making  provision  to  construct  a  steamboat 
canal  bet weenr  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  Hirer,  ot 
a  depth  of  15  feet,  and  a  surface  of  90. 

The  State  will  find  very  little  difficulty  io  unu 
ling  the  waters  contemplated. 

The  streams  which  run  into  the  lake,  and  those 
which  empty  in  the  river,  are  known  at  one  point 
to  be  closely  connected ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent 
during  the  high  freshets  in  the  spring  to  find  ifce 
watera  mingling,  and  boats  of  ton  tons  burthen 
have  been  floated  from  tho  lake  to  the  river. 

When  this  communication  shall  be  completed, 
a  continuous  steamboat  navigation  will  be  open, 
eil,  of  more  than  twenty. five  thousand  miles,  on 
our  western  waters. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  canal  will  soon  be  com. 
plated  between  the  Maumee  of  the  Lakes  and 
the  Wabash  ;  and  it  is  also  made 'manifest,  that 
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thers  b  an  easy  and  short  cut  from  the  Maumee 
to  the  St.  Joseph's,  This  last  river  empties  into 
too  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  aaid 
to  bo  navigable  more  than  130  miles  by  steam- 
boats drawing  3  feel  water.  We  have  also  the 
extended  Lake  navigation  to  the  north  through 
Lake  Su porior  and  Huron,  and,  returning  around 
the  southern  side  of  Erie,  we  find  the  Ohio  Ca- 
nals, which  open  a  communicat  on  with  an  im- 
mense region  of  country  above  and  below  their 
junction  with  the  river.  To  contemplate  this 
boundless  country,  brrught  within  the  water 
range  of  these  great  Lakes,  and  not  foil  a  desire. 
to  secure  to  our  favored  city  its  rich  com. 
tnerce,  is  to  be  indifferent  to  every  desire  which 
stimulate  men  to  active  exertion.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, air,  forme  to  dwell  upon  the  valne  or  impor. 
tance  of  this  great  interior  trade— a  trade  destined 
to  surpass  that  of  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe-- swollen  by  the  contribution  of  our  hun. 
dred  lakes  and  thousand  rivers,  which  fertilize  a 
soil  ere  long  to  sustain  one  hundred  millions  of 
freemen.  The  commerce  of  such  a  country,  with 
such  a  population,  by  the  unerring  rules  of  arith. 
rnetie,  would  require  and  sustain  a  commercial 
metropolis  of  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Yes, 
sir;  I  assert  that  this  city  will  have  its  nu  nbers 
increased  to  that  size,  if  its  enterprize  shall  keep 
pace  with  its  interests,  in  giving  facilities  to  its 
interior  trade.  But,  sir,  we  must  be  up  and 
doing ;  we  must  leave  nothing  undone,  which  in- 
telligence, enterprise,  and  means,  can  accomplish, 
to  secure  as  speedily  as  possible  this  immense 
prize.  Already  have  we  rivals  in  the  field — com* 
petitors  of  no  ordinary  consequence.  The  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  perse veranco  unex. 
amplod,  and  a  boldness  of  purpose  which  elevates 
oven  her  high  character,  has,  after  years  of  toil 
and  millions  of  expense,  pushed  nor  improve. 
ments  to  the  borders  of  her  State.  The  suppos. 
od  impracticable  barrier  of  the  Alleghany  has 
boon  overcome :  her  canals  from  the  east  have 
moved  on  slowly,  but  surely,  and  now  touch  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a  railroad  is 
thrown  over  the  ridge,  and  unites  at  the  base  on 
the  western  side  with  another  canal,  which  al. 
ready  extends  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  line 
of  Ohio,  and  about  84  miles  from  the  great  Ohio 
oansl  which  empties  into  lake  Erie.  This  com. 
monication,  ft  is  said,  when  completed,  will  afford 
to  the  merchants  of  the  west,  a  shorter  and 
cheaper  route  to  market  than  any  we  now  offer 
them.  We  all  know  that  these  two  considers. 
lions  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  com. 
merec,  and  must  give  a  preference  to  Pennsylva. 
nia ;  especially,  when  we  add  to  these  the  further 
fact,  that  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  are 
open  one  month  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  continue 
open  more  than  a  month  late*r  in  the  fill.  Upon 
referring  to  the  several  reports  of  the  committees 
of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  there  is  a  fixed  determination  to 
unite  those  canals,  within  tho  coming  year.  If 
this  rich  trade  should  be  once  diverted  from  our 
own  to  any  other  city,  we  may  then  bid  farewell 
to  all  our  dreams  of  greatness. 

It  is  also  said  that  Pennsylvania,  true  to  her 
own  interests,  has  increased  her  already  large 
debt  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  by  an  appropri. 
ation  for  a  canal  up  to  onr  State  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. She  has  set  apart  one  million  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  will  bring  her  works  within  seven 
or  eight  miles  of  the  southern  termination  of  the 
Chemung  canal.  This  improvement  will  draw 
down  to  that  State  a  gres  t  portion  of  the  Susque- 
hanna trade,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  ci- 
tizens of  our  State  in  that  section.  And  while 
our  own  resources  are  not  applied  to  develope  the 
trade  of  that  region,  I  can  truly  say,  I  congratu- 
late the  inhabitants  that  they  find  the  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  more  ready  to  promote  the  inte. 
rests  of  our  country,  by  wise  and  judicious  im- 
provements, than  the  legislators  of  out  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
have  heretofore  asked  in  vain.  Year  after  year 
have  they  wearied  the  State  with  unceasing  sup. 
plication.  Coaxed,  fluttered,  and  threatened,  by 
tarns,  their  hopes  and  tears  have  been  made  the 
sport  of  political  excitement  and  individual  ambi- 
tion. 

Who  can  look  to  that  region,  and  view  hor 
beautiful  valleys  and  wheat-crowned  hills — her 
mountains  and  her  streams— the  great  variety  of 


her  soft  and  productions — her  numerous,  intelli- 
gent, and  enterprising  population — and  not  admire 
the  enduring  patriotism  which  induces  such  a  peo. 
pie  to  remain  subject  to  a  control  which  compels 
them  to  be,  not  only  lookers  on,  but  actual  contri 
butors,  to  the  welfare  of  other  more  favored  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

They  are  not  only  responsible  for  tho  payment 
of  the  debts  incurred  for  the  construction  of  our 
works  of  internal  improvements,  but  they  are 
prossed  with  a  double  burthen,  and  are  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  very  works  which  impoverish 
themselves,  by  enabling  their  fortunate  neighbors 
to  undersell  them  in  the  market.  This  devoted 
region  has  been  repeatedly  told  by  the  State, 
44  that  her  mountains  were  impassable,  and  her 
soil  unproductive,  and  that  as  nature  had  uet  been 
bountiful,  the  State  would  not  assist  in  bettering 
her  condition.**  Sir,  destiny  cannot  be  cheated 
of  her  own ;  and  I  now  predict,  that  the  region 
through  which  the  Erie  Railroad  is  to  pass,  will, 
within  twenty  years,  be  the  most  densely  popu. 
lated  and  wealthy  section  in  this  State.  But,  Sir, 
what  is  now  naked  for  this  neglected  portion  of 
our  State  ?  Not  money,  Sir !  No,  Sir ;  that  has 
been  asked  until  delay  has  sickened  the  hearts  of 
her  citizens.  They  now  require  the  State  to 
advance  her  credit  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
millions,  after  the  work  is  commenced  ;  and 
take  a  mortgage  on  the  road.  With  this  the 
Company  will  be  content  to  proceed,  and  will 
prosecute  the  work  with  vigor.  It  is  true  it  is  a 
small  request ;  but  having  been  so  often  refused, 
this  is  all  that  the  friends  of  this  devoted  region  at 
present  demand ;  and  this,  Sir,  they  do  demand, 
and4hey  call  for  the  judgment  of  their  old  asso- 
ciates, and  those  who  are  aware  of  the  wrongs 
and  privations  which  for  many  long  and  tedious 
years  they  have  endured.  They  are  weareid 
with  delay,  and  have  ceased  to  look  to  the  State 
for  full  justice.  They  have  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  enterprise  of  individuals,  end  they  have  not 
been  mistaken.  Sir,  warmly  and  sincerely  do  I 
congratulate  that  section  of  the  State  that  their 
interests  and  those  of  the  country  are  committed 
to  the  hands  into  which  they  have  fallen.  The 
charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  has  been  pre. 
served ;  the  stock,  to  a  certain  extent,  subscribed  ; 
and  the  Company  organized.  A  President  and 
Directors  have  been  selected,  equal  to  any  other 
body  of  men  in  talent,  energy,  resources,  and 
enterprise.  In  addition  to  which,  they  are  go. 
verned  more  by  a  sense  of  public  good  than  indi. 
vidual  gain ;  and  know  well  the  great  duty  and 
responsibility  which  the  situation  they  occupy 
imposes  upon  them.  Mr.  President,  if  it  had 
been  left  to  myself  to  single  out,  in  this  great 
State,  the  individuals  into  whose  hands  a  work 
like  this  should  be  committed,  I  could  not  have 
found  those  who  would  have  more  fully  met  my 
approbation.  These  men,  Sir,  are  deserving  of 
the  full  confidence  of  the  public ;  and  their  cha. 
racters  give  evidence  that  the  work  will  be  com. 
pleted  in  the  shortest  period  their  means  will 
admit. 

A  survey  of  this  route  has  been  made,  and 
laid  before  the  Legislature.  The  result  to  which 
the  Engineer  has  arrived  is  so  entirely  at  vari. 
ance  with  all  the  established  and  received  opin. 
ions  on  the  subject,  both  as  to  grade  and  cost, 
that  the  obstacles  would  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tirety  overcome.  The  objection  which  has  so 
long  existed  to  the  improvement  of  this  country, 
has  vanished  into  thin  air  before  the  researches 
and  report  of  the  Engineer.  Late  experience 
has  proved  that  railroads  may  be  undulating ; 
that,  instead  of  20  feet  elevation  to  the  mile, 
steam  ears  will  overcome  176  feet;  and  that  they 
can  also  traverse,  without  danger,  serpentine 
roads  of  500  feet  radius.  The  practicability  of 
this  route  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  and  the  esti- 
mate of  about  five  millions  is  so  far  within  the 
supposed  cost,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the 
construction  of  the  work. 

Its  importance  and  revenuo  most  be  immense. 
Not  only  will  it  intercept  all  the  trade  going  down 
the  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  and  Alleghany,  but 
it  will  bring  the  products  of  the  far  West  to  our 
navigable  waters  at  all  seasons.  Wc  say  -nil,  be. 
cause  railroads,  we  know,  are  very  little  impeded 
by  snow  and  ice.  It  will,  therefore,  have  a 
twelve  months*  trade;  and  from  this,  together 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  cars  will  move, 


it  will  be  able  to  transport  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  annually  than  now  passes  the  Erie  Canal. 
We  may  also  add  the  transportation  of  tho  mail 
and  passengers,  because  it  is  confidently  asserted 
that  the  passage  through  being  a  distance  of  483 
miles,  can  be  accomplished  in  the  short  period  of 
48  hours.  That  the  road  will  prove  a  very  pro. 
fitable  concern,  when  completed,  cannot  admit  of 
doubt :  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  procuring 
so  large  on  amount  of  money  for  any  purpose,  in' 
a  country  where  enterprise  is  only  limited  by  the 
want  of  means. 

The  cost  of  a  work  above  the  actual  valne  of 
the  labor,  is  of  immense  consequence  to  our  peo. 
pie,  whether  the  money  be  expended  by  the  State 
or  individuals ;  for  if  a  good  work  be  constructed 
at  a  fair  expense,  the  tolls  will  be  much  less  than 
if  the  same  work  had  cost  more  than  its  value. 
This  is  the -great  point:  and  therefore,  we  should 
be  ever  careful  that  good  officers  and  servants  be 
employed.  Individuals  are  much  more  likely  to 
economise,  and  procure  the  construction  of  a 
work  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  than  the  public ; 
therefore,  it  is  generally  better  to  assist  individu- 
als in  a  public  enterprise,  when  they  will  under- 
take it—-than  become  the  sole  proprietor  only  in 
cases  where  individuals  do  not  desire  to  assume 
the  responsibility. 

The  people  are  not  interested  in  the  ownership 
of  a  canal  or  railroad.  The  great  object  with 
them  is  to  have  them  constructed.  What  is  an 
expense  of  one,  two,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to 
the  advantages  of  a  regular,  certain,  speedy,  and 
cheap  intercourse  ?  When  the  convenience  of  a 
whole  people  is  advanced,  bow  can  you  compute 
tho  value  ?  Crn  you  say  what  amount  of  benefit 
is  derived  to  a  particular  county  or  town  ?  But, 
above  all,  can  you  tell  how  much  this  city  is  to  bo 
the  gainer,  by  the  proposed  improvement  7  In 
1330,  when  only  a  few  miles  of  the  Erie  Canal 
was  completed,  and  one  thousand  dollars  of  tolls 
had  been  received,  the  population  of  this  city 
was  123,000,  and  her  taxable  property  69  roil, 
lions :  in  1831,  her  population  was  near  260,090, 
and  her  taxable  property  180  millions,  thus  show, 
ing  that,  in  fourteen  years,  this  city  more  than 
deubled  the  one,  end  trebled  the  other.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance :  look  to  your  numerous 
cities  and  villages,  which  have  sprung  into  ox. 
istence  since  the  termination  of  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain  ;  the  immense  appreciation  of 
tho  lands  and  products  of  the  country ;  snd  tho 
thousands  that  have  grown  rich  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  prevailing  causes.  Buffalo,  which 
was  laid  waste  by  the  enemy  during  the  war,  has 
risen  like  a  Phmnix  from  hor  aahes,  and  now 
numbers  more  than  twelve  thousand  of  as  intel. 
ligent,  independent,  and  enterprizing  apopuli. 
tion,  as  e\er  engaged  in  agriculture  or  com- 
merce. She  was,  at  the  gloomy  period  to  which 
I  refer,  destitute  of  commerce,  or  means ;  one 
schooner  only  was  left  to  navigate  that  great  in. 
lend  ocean.  She  has  now  a  trade  equal  to  many 
of  our  Atlantic  cities :  no  less  than  34  steamboats 
enter  her  harbor,  and  more  than  250  schooners 
are  engaged  in  her  commerce.  It  were  useless 
to  refer  to  individual  examples  of  the  prospe- 
rity which  pervades  the  regions  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Erie  Canal :  we  have  grown  populous 
and  rich  beyond  precedent ;  and  it  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  to  say,  that  the  internal  ira- 
provement*  already  completed  in  this  State  have 
added  three  hundred  millions  to  the  public  and 
private  resources  of  the  country.  May  we  not 
well  say,  that  the  people  interest  themselves 
little  in  the  mere  ownership  of  these  great  works ! 
What  are  the  eight  or  ten  millions  expended  in 
the  construe  ion  of  our  public  improvements,  to 
the  two  or  three  hundred  millions  which  have 
been  added  to  the  general  account  T  We  may 
well  say,  then,  that  the  people  should  orgs  tho 
construction  of  railroads  or  canals,  wherever 
they  can  be  made,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
debt,  or  the  hands  into  which  the  works  may  be 
placed.  Alt  that  should  be  required  is,  that  the 
general  supervieoiy  power  be  retained  in  the 
possession  of  the  State.  There  are  a  nomber  of 
reasons  why  railroads  should  not  bo  owned  by 
the  State,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  to 
at  this  time,  and  which  do  not  appply  to  canals ; 
out  the  fact,  that  the  ears  and  transportation  of 
property  should,  to  a  groat  extent,  be  coratnsted 
to  the  owners  of  the  road,  and  tht  coose^ueimf 
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Mrtiw  of  agents  and  servants,  is  of  it. 
••If  to  my  mind  conclusive. 

Efery  work,  air,  that  individuals  can  be  indu- 
o*d  to  construct,  may  bo  safely  aod  properly  com. 
mittod  to  their  bands— oot  only  lor  the  reasons 
which  havo  been  presented,  bat  because  the 
state  has  enough,  and  more  tbanenoug  h,  to  do,  for 
tho  next  coming  ten  years,  and  because  it  is  her 
botmdco  duty  to  allow  no  time  to  elapse  before 
again  commencing  an  scuts  career. 

The  first  step  should  be  the  establishment  of  an 
internal  improvement  department,  and  a  fond  to 
bo  called  (be  internal  imptovement  tnnd, — upon 
which  sll  expenses  should  be  charged,  and  into 
which  all  the  revenue  from  our  public  works 
•honld  flow.  Make  this  fund  sacred  for  the  ob- 
jects to  which  it  shall  be  devoted.  Let  it  form  a 
system— let  it  be  complote  in  itself— let  accounts 
ho  stated  between  the  canals  and  the  state,  and 
nettled,  issuing  certificates  of  stock  (redeemable 
out  of  this  rood,)  having  not  less  than  twenty  or 
thirty  years  to  ran.  Then  let  it  be  declsred  by 
low  that  the  tolls  on  our  works  of  internal  im- 
provement shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  in. 
tercet  and  expenses  on  the  works  for  the  next 
ton  years.  Make  your  system  complete,  by  do. 
daring  that  the  channels  of  intercourse  shall 
never  be  taxed  as  a  source  of  revenue  beyond 
what  may  be  necessary  for  paying  the  principal, 
interest  and  expenses,  which  may  bo  caused  by 
the  system  itself. 

if  this  coarse  be  once  adopted,  the  State  will 
bo  enabled  to  construct  all  the  canals  that  may  bo 
needed,  end  to  subscribe  to  works  in  which  indi- 
viduals may  have  engaged,  without  any  fear  of 
imposing  s  tax  upon  the  people.  This  will  be  an 
••  Internal  Improvement  System,"  perfect  in  it* 
•elf,  loooking  to  no  other  fund  for  a  supply,  and 
apprehending  no  imposition  for  general  purposes. 
By  establishing  this  system,  and  postponing  the 
payment  of  all  debts  for  twenty  or  thirty  yesrs,  we 
■hall  be  enabled  to  accomplish  every  object  we 
may  desire,  within  one.balf  the  period  which  any 
other  plan  can  present. 

To  any  person  conversant  with  the  extent  ot 
country  to  which  we  are  now  looking  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  our  traJe,  it  will  be  nnneceesary  to 
say  that  our  present  canais  are  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  increasing  intercourse  beyond  our 
own  State,  and  that  we  cannot  be  too  expeditious 
in  meeting  the  exigency  which  is  approaching. 
We  muat  not  only  increase  the  capacity  of  our 
canals,  hut  we  must  reduce  our  tolls.  The  re- 
daction of  tolls  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of 
trade,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  our  canals 
can  no  longer  accommodate  the  products  which 
are  seeking  a  market  in  our  city.  The  debt  that 
now  binda  our  tolls  will  soon  be  redeemed,  and 
we  shall  be  left  free  to  adopt  that  course  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tolls  that  the  wisdom  of  the  State  may 
devise. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  and  has  not  been, 
to  await  the  extinction  of  this  debt  before  in. 
earring  another:  the  canals,  it  is  wall  known, 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  wanta  of  trade,  and  the 
diffioliiee  encountered  during  the  business  see- 
sons  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt.  Last 
year  a  law  was  passed  with  a  view  to  some  im- 
provement in  the  navigation  of  the  Erie  Caoal — 
I  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
width  of  the  canal,  and  creating  double  locks. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inquire  into  this  sub* 
not-  and  with  great  deference  jro  the  opinion  of 
tier  commissioners,  I  am  compelled  to  aay  that  I 
haV*  arrived  at  conclusions  different  from  those 
saMttatfd  to  be  entertained  by  the  State  officers. 
it  it  well  known  that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation,  that  we 
may  enter  w9$  a  more  close  competition  with 
our  nSirftoYa"  on  our  northern  and  southern 
boundaries.  By  deepening  the  cansls  about  3 
feet,  and  adding  to  the  locks  so  aa  to  meet  the 
increased  depth,  an  immense  gain  would  be  the 
consequence.  If  the  canal  were  3  feet  deeper, 
the  seme  boats  that  are  made  for  our  small  lake 
tsnde  could  be  loaded  with  twice  the  amount  of 
products  they  now  carry,  and  could  be  propelled 
by  the  aame  power,  abating  one  half  mile  per 
hour  in  the  spoed-rthst  is  to  say,  a  boat  carrying 
double  the  quantity  could  be  propelled  at  the  rate 
ot.P*  miles  the  hour.  The  effect  of  this  arrange, 
meat  would  be  to  enable  the  canal  to  float  double 
the  amount  of  goods  on  the  same  surface,  in  the 


same  time,  and  at  about  the  same  expense.  This 
would  be  an  ensmtsvs  gain  for  a  vory  small  cost. 
The  two  things  most  needed  are  at  once  obtain- 
ed— Quantity  and  eesf;  to  mane  our  canals  com- 
petent to  do  tho  bustneen  required,  and  reduce 
the  cost,  is  of  tho  greatest  consequence.  To 
plsee  the  two  modes  of  improvement  side  by 
side,  will  easily  teet  the  question.  Suppose  you 
widen  the  canals  fifteen  feet,  is  it  not  evident 
that  you  must  add  to  the  number  of  boats  or 
greatly  increase  their  width — that  the  present 
locks  would  have  to  be  altered  and  doubled,  to 
meet  the  change  in  the  canal,— and  that  no  cor- 
responding  reduction  csn  take  place  in  the  cost 
of  transportation?  Double  time  will  be  required 
for  passing  the  same  quantity  of  products,  and 
consequently  double  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  the  State  officers  snd  the  transporters.  In 
the  one  case,  an  addition  of  aurlace  to  the  ca- 
nal, with  additional  locks,  at  great  expense,  with- 
out affecting  the  cost  of  transportation — in  the 
other,  a  email  expense,  whereby  the  same  hosts, 
the  same  boatmen,  and  the  sams  horse*,  in  near- 
ly the  ssme  time,  will  transport  double  the  ton. 
nage — the  cost  to  the  boatmen  is  reduced  nearly 
one  half— the  expense  of  passing  one  boat,  in. 
stead  of  two,  should  have  the  ssme  effect  on  the 
tolls— so  that  ws  can  with  great  propriety  ssy, 
that  this  simple  improvement,  which  will  require 
very  little  additional  water,  will  actually  double 
the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  roduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  nearly  one  half.  The  great  im 
portance  of  this  chsngc  must  be  evident  from 
two  prominent  facts  :  first,  that  our  canal  is  al- 
ready crowded*  and,  second,  that  our  neighbors 
afford  a  cheeper  and  more  expeditious  route  to 
market.  We  have  powerful  and  determined  rivals 
for  ths  trade  which  we  desire  to  possess  ;  snd 
we  cannot  shut  oar  eyes  to  the  fact  that  thry  are 
already  "  going  ahead**  of  us.  Our  neighbors 
have  aroused,  and  are  preparing  to  put  forth  all 
their  strength.  The  current  is  already  aetting 
with  some  force  towards  the  Canadian  market, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  look  in  that  direction 
for  some  information. 

The  coet  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Ogdenahnrg  and  Oswego,  in  this  State,  and  from 
Preacott,  on  the  Canada  side,  to  Montreal,  is  30 
cents.    To  take  the  aame  from  Rochester,  about 
40  cents ;  from  Buffalo  or  Cleveland,  through  the 
Welland  Canal,  about  55  cents.    This  is  the  pre- 
sent coet ;  the  toll  on  a  barrel  of  floor  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  ia  33  cents,  and  the  cost  of  transports 
tion  from  65  to  80  cents.    Tho  difference  in  this 
article  alone  is  more  tbso  fitty  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  Montreal  market.  The  coat  on  every  article 
is  of  course  in  about  the  same  proportion.  It  will 
be  perceived,  that  if  the  tolls  were  entirely  re- 
moved,  tho  coet  to  our  market  would  still  be 
greater  than  to  Montreal ;  it  is  therefore  sppa- 
rent,  that  every  improvement  should  be  mado 
with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  the  expense  oj 
transportation.    The  tolls  we  can  change,  as  eir. 
eumstances  require,  but  the  labor  of  our  people 
must  have  its  just  rewsrd.    The  expense  to  the 
Montreal  market,  aa  ststsd  above,  will  not  long 
be  the  standard.     The  Canadas  are  awake  to 
their  interests ;  already  has  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  expended  nssr  £600,000  sterling 
on  the  Ridau  Cana1 — and  the  Provinces  are  now 
engaged  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrenee.    They  employed  Judge   Wright  to 
survey  the  route  of  tho  river ;  and  having  aa  cer- 
tained  that  an  improvement  is  practicable,  they 
are  preparing  to  make  such  improvements  on  the 
borders  of  the  river  ss  will  enable  them  to  pass 
vessels  of  the  lergest  class  to  Prescott,  snd  from 
thsnee  to  any  of  the   towns  on  Lake  Ontario. 
They  are  also  about  to  purchase  the  Welland 
Canal,  and  improve  it  by  atone  locks.    So  that, 
within  a  few  years,  the  navigation  will  be  com 
plete  for  a  square-rigged  vessc  1,  from  tho  Oceen 
to  any  part  of  either  of  our  great  inland  seas. 
This  will'  enable  them  to  open  the  navigation 
with  Montreal  one  month  earlier  than  on  the  Erie 
Canal.    It  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  about  35  cents  Irom  Cleveland  to  Mon- 
treal, on  each  barrel  of  flour ;  and  will  have  the 
ssme  effect  upon  tho  amending  trade.    Compe- 
tition  is  bscoming  formidable ;  and  it  will  re- 
quire an  extra  exertipn  to  maintain  the  ascsndan- 
cy  of  New  York.    Wo  must  provide  means  to 
comimtnicate  with  the  great  route  at  all  seasons 


of  the  year,  and  with  great  facility  ;  and  also  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  our  cartels,  and  reduce  the 
chsrge. 

And  now,  sir,  having  taken  this  general  sur- 
vey, let  us  sgain  turn  to  our  own  State.  I  would 
now  ask,  is  not  the  course  of  policy  we  are  to 
pursuo  clearly  indicated  by  this  investigation  ? 

That  a  ship  canal  must  be  opened  between  the 
waters  ot  the  Hudson,  and  ths  grsat  lakes,  is 
so  evident,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  a  differ- 
once  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject.  After 
the  survey  we  hsve  msde  of  the  immense  West, 
—of  t.ie  thirty  thousand  miles  of  steamboat  navi- 
gatii  n,  and  the  extended  minor  tributaries,— we 
have  only  to  a»k,  should  not  the  trunk  be  greater 
then  the  brunches  ?  If  we  wish  to  secure  the  trade 
of  the  great  West, — if  we  wish  tp  put  our  supe- 
riority beyond  resell, — then,  there  csn  be  no  do»b*. 
that  in  a  commercial  poim  of  view,  a  ship  and 
steamboat  canal  is  indtcpenable  :  snd  ss  we  hsve 
already  by  the  Brie  and  Oswego  Caoals  a  water 
communication,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ob- 
ject can  be  accomplished.  Judge  Wright  entei  • 
tains  the  opinion  that  it  is  practicable,  and  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

This  Isttcr  quet  tion  should  havn  no  weight  in' 
deciding  this  importsnt  point.  The  object  itself 
is  beyond  price  ;  it  is  too  magnificent  to  permit  a 
few  millions  to  have  the  least  influence.  It  ssnnot 
for  a  moment  compare  with  its  great  utility. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  roagn  tutie  of  the  object.  Consider  the 
height  to  which  we  shall  elevate  the  character  of 
the  Stato.  Imigine  oOr  own  city  connected  by  a 
steamboat  communication  with  our  inland  sees, 
and  the  thousand  riverijof  ths  mighty  Mtsairs  ppi. 
Look  forwsrd  ten  years,  when  you  shall  see  sll 
this, — when  your  wharfs  shall  be  crowded  with 
steamers  from  the  ports  of  twenty  inlsnd  States, 
—when  your  internal  commerce  shall  have 
reached  a  point  which  will  exceed  tlist  of  all 
the  cities  of  Europe, — you  csn  then  appreciate 
the  feelings  which  compel  me  to  ssy,  look  not 
to  the  cost  of  this  great  work. 

Sir,  this  question  of  dollars  and  cents,  this  fesr 
of  debt,  is  constantly  involving  us  in  errors.  It 
wss  the  great  obstacle  to)  the  sccomplihsmsnt  of 
the  projects  of  the  great  Clinton.  He,  eir,  found 
more  difficulty  in  overcoming  this  then  every  other 
prejudice.  But  he  persevered,  end  subdued 
every  enemy  to  the  pro  perny  of  bis  beloved 
country.  His  mighty  .mod  embraced  tne  com- 
pass of  the  continent.  He  predicted  the  impor- 
tance of  the  commerce  of  the  West.  His  smbi. 
tion  was  the  hsppints*  and  glory  of  his  country. 
And  with  sn  integrity  of  purpose  snd  firmness  of 
decision  never  surpassed,  ho  wss  at  laat  enabled 
to  subdue  the  two  grestest  enemies  to  the  pros, 
perity  of  a  country — ignorance  ond  sloth. 

It  was  he, 

■  "  Whose  comprehtmstve  view  j 

The  past,  tho  present,  ana  the  future,  knew.*' 

Tho  nsme  of  Clinton  is  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  a  great  country.  He  taught  us  that 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry,  are  the 
wealth  of  our  nation.  .  And  that  in  a  field  so  totals 
there  can  be  no  room  for  jealousy  or  inimical  ri- 
valry. He  directed  our  ambition  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  minds  of  our  youth,  snd  tho  develope- 
ment  of  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  through 
him  we  have  a  practical  illustration  that  "  know, 
ledge  ia  power.** 

To  accomplish  the  last  great  objects  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention,  n  large  amount  of  mo- 
ney will  necessarily  be  required.  It  is  supposed 
that  five  millions  may  he  needed ;  and  I  am  aware 
that  notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  has  been 
presented  of  the  immense  appreciation  ot  the  va- 
lue of  the  taxable  property  in  this  State,  thnt  this 
will  be  the  great  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  our 
wishes.  Fear  of  debt  is  sometimes  prudence, 
and  frequently  commendable  ;  but  had  our  people 
acted  upon  the  plan  of  owing  nothing,  what  would 
have  been  tho  condition  of  our  country  ?  8ir, 
debt  in  a  new  and  improving  country  like  ours' is 
the  aliment  of  its  prosperity.  Where  the  people 
are  enterprising  and  pnsperous,  interest  will  al- 
ways he  hipli ;  and  whero  ignorance  and  sloth 
prevail,  or  thnro  ia  no  field  for  exertion,  ss  in 
many  parts  ol  th*  old  world ,  interest  will  he  low. 
When  a'proplw  !i  iv»*  the  rich  resources  of  anew 
country  to  Uevco,  e,  then  the  means  must  be  of 
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inestimable  value.  Let  110  incar^debt,  and  grata 
forward  with  every  improvement  the  country  ia 
susceptible  of— deferring  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
pa)  aome  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  our  duty. 
Defer  the  payment  of  debta  until  the  country  haa 
become  strong — until  our  immense  forests  have 
receded  before  the  strong  arm  and  enterprising 
apirit  of  our  people — until  the  Far  West  shall  be 
throwing  off  from  her  bosom  the  rich  fruite  of  her 
prolific  soil—until  our  city  shall  be  the  depot  of 
the  whole  continent— until  the  trade  shall  have 
been  secured  to  our  enterprize— -and  until  the 
people  can  afford  to  pay  no  more  for  the  use  of 
money,  in  their  private  buaioosa,  than  ia  paid  by 
the  State.  Before  this  time  shall  arrive,  then, 
an  impotition  of  3  cents  per  barrel  toll  on  flour  will 
pay  your  debt  aa  rapidly  aa  the  present  rate  of  33 
cents.  Your  trade  byfthia  course  will  be  more  than 
twenty  times  the  present  amount.  Your  facilities 
will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  coat  by  tranapor. 
tation  become  almost  nominal.  An  over  anxiety  to 
pay  debt  by  imposing  heavy  tolls,  in  a  country  Like 
ours,  ia  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befal  us.  Do 
not,  therefore,  gentlemen,  allow  yourselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  representation  that  it  ia  prudent. 
It  is  the  height  of  imprudence.  Money  in  our 
country,  when  expended  in  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, in  many  instances,  is  worth  one  hun. 
dr.ed  per  cent.  If  any  one  doubt  it,  let  him  turn  to 
the  countryjthat  is  traversed  by  our  grand  canal, 
and  inquire  whether  property  haa  not  advanced 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  conaequence 
of  this  work.  60  where  you  will,  sir,  you  cannot 
place  an  estimate  upon  the  advantages  which  debt 
haa,  and  will  yield,  to  our  country.  Let  us  then 
press  forward  in  the  noble  race  which  ia  before 
us*  regardless  of  .the  cost,  except  so  far  as  to  pre. 
vent  all  useless  or  profuse  expenditure ;  and  de- 
pend upon  the  development  of  the^resources  of 
the  country  for  oar  reward.  " 

There  ia  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  this 
question  of  a  ship  canal  is  to  be  considered,  and 
which  ia  of  immense  importance.  It  will  have 
been  observed,  that  the  British  government  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  so  perfect  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  aa 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  an  armed  vessel  from 
the  Ocean  to  the  Lakes.  This,  it  ia  supposed, 
can  be  done  at  an  expense  of  about  a  million  of 
pounds  sterling.  The  communication  between 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  f>y  the  Ridau  Canal  and 
Grand  river,  is  now  completed,  at  an  expense  of 
near  three  millions  of  dollars. 

It  waa  intended  as  a  medium  of  military -in- 
tercourse, and  waa  suggested  by  the  difficulties 
which  that  government  encountered  during  the 
war  in  procuring  supplies  from  below.  It  ia 
sufficiently  large  to  pass  small  steamboats ;  and 
a  communication  of  this  1  ind  is  now  kept  up  be- 
tween  the  two  cities.  The  proposed  canal  along  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  is  now  being  constructed,  and 
will  afford  in  a  few  yesrs  the  facilities  required. 
It  will  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  nation.  The 
British  government  will  have  no  further  uae  for 
military  or  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes,  in  times 
of  peace.  Ships  can  be  sent  from  the  ocean  to 
any  part  of  the  lakes  during  the  oaaal  navigation ; 
and  this  fact  ia  of  immense  importance  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Without  any  armament  on 
the  lakes,  they  will  always  be  ready  to  defend  their 
frontier ;  and  with  no  actual  cost  they  will  always 
be  ready  for  war.  They  will  be  able  at  any  time 
to  cover  the  lakes  with  armed  vessels,  and  out 
number  us  at  every  point.  It  becomes  our  inte- 
rest, aa  well  aa  duty,  to  provide  against  such  an 
emergency — not  by  lining  our  shores  with  forti- 
6cations,  or  filling  the  lakes  with  armed  ships, 
but  by  following  the  example  of  our  neighbor, 
and  constructing  •  communication  that  would 
paaa  any  of  our  armed  vessels  in  ballast.  This 
will  be  a  ready  and  sufficient  security.  It  will  be 
doing  no  more  than  our  citiiena  on  the  lakes  have 
a  right  to  demand.  It  may  be  aaid,  that  the 
general  government  ought  to  construct  every 
work  which  is  so  essentially  national  in  its  char, 
acter,— I  answer,  that  the  Empire  State  ia  able  to 
take  care  of  her  own  interest ;  and  if  she  had  no 
pride,  still  she  haa  an  interest  to  consult.  Tl.ii 
canal  will  be  ihe  grand  conduit  through  which 
her  commerce  with  the  great  West  must  pas*. 
It  ia  therefore  proper,  that  she  should  hold  the 
key— that  the  treasures,  which  are  rightly  hers, 
should  not  be  under  the  control  of  another.    It  ia 


properly  her  own,  and  she  would  be  unworthy  of 
her  character  for  foresight  and  enterprise,  if  she 
should  allow  any  second  party  to  participate  in  a 
work  which  ia  so  worthy  of  herself. 

And  now,  air,  may  we  not  with  great  propriety 
aay,  the  State  has  enough  to  da;  that  there  ia  no 
want  of  objecta  to  which  to  direct  bar  attention ; 
and  that  every  work  which  individual  enterprise 
will  undertake,  should  be  committed  to  their 
hands.  Stimulate,  air,  by  every  means  that  may 
be  required,  thia  laudable  ambition  of  individuals. 
Depend  upon  it,  too  much  cannot  be  done.  Too 
many  improvements  wHl  not  be  made.  Dispenae 
on  ail  occasions  the  munificence  of  the  State  in 
such  shape  aa  will  subserve  to  {he  greatest  ex- 
tent the  interests  of  the  people. 

When  all  that  I  have  preaaed  upon  your  atten. 
tion  ia  completed,  we  shall  be  on  an  eminence 
which  the  proudest  empire  on  the  globe  might 
envy.  And,  air,  all  that  ia  now  demanded  of  the 
State  can  be  effected.  This  great  channel  of 
steamboat  communication  can  be  opened.  The 
railroad  of  which  the  one  under  consideration  ia 
only  the  beginning,  can  be  completed.  And  a 
ready,  cheap,  and  certain  communication  will  be 
opened  throughout  the  year  with  the  whole  of 
our  interior.  The  cars  shall  be  pouring  into  our  I 
city  in  an  interminable  current — preaaing  down 
through  its  centre,  and  filling  the  stores,  and 
warehouses,  and  ships  with  the  produce  of  the 
Weat— infusing  a  life  into  every  department  of 
industry,  and  driving  far  from  us  the  lethargy  of 
our  present  inactive  winters.  Your  island  shall 
be  one  great  warehouse  for  this}  mighty  con. 
tinent— and  your  docks  and  slips,  from  Fort 
Washington  to  the  Battery,  and  from  White, 
hall  to  Harlem,  shall  be  filled  with  the  tbouaand 
steamers  that  will  navigate  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  Your  harbors  shall  be  crowded 
with  the  ahipa  of  every  nation,  and  thia  island 
will  be  the  mere  centre  of  a  city  which  shall 
spring  up  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New- 
Jersey.  Is  all  this  fiction,  or  ia  it  fact  ?  Is  it  the 
offspring  of  an  over.heated  imagination,  or  ia  it 
only  the  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  our  country  ?  Sir,  it  ia  true.  And  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  predict,  that  if  our 
State  ia  true  to  her  interest,  all  will  he  accom-  [ 
pliahed. 

When  our  State  ahall  once  more  be  governed 
by  the  counsels  of  the  mighty  dead — when  the 
mtnd  of  a  Clinton  ahall  be  again  the  leading  star 
in  our  councils — then  will  every  consideration 

J;ive  place  to  the  honor,  the  glory,  and  the  wel- 
are  of  our  country — then  the  name  of  New. 
York  ahall  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  and 
her  sons  ahall  be  proud  of  her  character,  and  re. 
joice  in  her  prosperity.  Every  one  should  parti- 
cipate in  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  country. 
Every  true  eon  of  New. York  will  be  attve  to  her 
every  interest,  and  while  witnessing  her  splendor 
and  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  enterprise,  will 
involuntarily  exclaim, 

M  Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
That  to  himself  hath  never  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?** 


Black  River  Canal. — This  is  a  work 
which  has  been  long  agitated,  yet  notwith- 
standing its  great  importance,  to  restore  a 
just  equilibrium  to  the  trade  of  the  State, 
and  to  confer  equal  benefits  upon  all  its  ci- 
tizens, very  little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  people  in  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
State,  like  those  in  the  Southern  counties, 
have  contributed  to  those  works  which 
were  designed,  commenced,  and  completed, 
and  which  should  always  be  considered 
only  as  the  great  akteribs,  into  which  the 
lesser  channels  should  flow  from  every  ex- 
treme part  of  the  State,  lying  north  of,  and 
contiguous  to,  the  main  works. 

We  have  heretofore  devoted  very  little 
space  to  this  contemplated  work  from  a 
lack  of  information,  but  having,  through  the 
pjl  teness  of  friends,  received  a  report  upon 


the  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  makers. 
tracts  from  it,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communi- 
cation signed  *'  Cincinnati*,"  and  published 
in  the  Jefferson  county  papers  in  December 
last,  is  a  well- written,  plain,  honest  state* 
ment  of  facts/ and  applies  te  bfher  sec- 
tions with  equal  truth  as  to.  theBlaek  rivtr- 
section.  We  shall  endeavor  to  find  room 
for  more  of  the  communication,  and  should 
I  like  to  hear  directly  from  its  writer,  for  the 
Journal. 

"  Let  the  faith  of  the  state  be  pledged  for 
the  amount  necessary ~  to  be  drawn,  the 
purse  strings  of  the  capitalists  unloosed, 
the  hand  and  foot  of  the  honest  laborers 
put  upon  the  spade ;  let  the  improvement 
no  longer  be  merely  talked  of  as  *  a  pro. 
ject,'  a  fruitful  source  of  debate;  let  the 
ground  be  broken — the  waters  of  t  wo  strea  ms 
united  for  a  Valuable  purpose ;  bid  the  for- 
ests recede — agriculture,  manufactures,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  flourish ;  let  us  have  no  , 
more  of  that  cold  calculating  policy  designed 
to  determine  what  amount  the  state  may 
speculate  out  of  our  trade  within  a  given 
number  of  ytart — through  the  medium  of 
tolls ; — we  say  emphatically,  do  unto  ut  as 
you  have  done  unto  yourselves  and  others, 
aided  by  means  derived  from  the  whole*  and 
for  which  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  state 
stand  pledged ;  we  will  then  be  upon  an 
even  footing,  realizing  advantages  extend- 
ed to  others,  but  heretofore  withheld  from  aw, 
vastly  increasing  our  means  to  assist  in  pay* 
ing  off  our  increased  indebtedness.  Our  < 
claims  being  just— the  practicability  of  con- 
struction admitted  —  the  consequent  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  country  in  view, 
the  credit  of  the  state ( equal  to  any  emer- 
gency'— where,  we  repeat,  are  to  be  found 
tenable  objections  to  making  an  immediate 
grant  for  the  work  ?  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  to  talk  about  the  subject  will  satisfy  - 
us— effective  measures  are  now  demanded. 
Do  we  say  demanded  ?  Yes !  demandedVas 
well  by  that  sense  of  justice,  du#  from  one 
portion  of  a  community  to  another  pwtron 
of  the  same  community,  as  between  man 
and  man. 

"  Maintaining  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  divide  the  bounties  of  the 
state,  as  equally  as  their  judgment  and  the 
rights  to  which  they  have  access  may  ena- 
ble them,  the  same  rule  applies  to  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  whole  which  should 
not  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  but  a 
part,  ana  deny  to  a  remaining  part  the  like 
facilities.  Unnecessarily  to  procrastinated 
in  its  effects  equal  to  a  denial." 
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Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Joint 
Barton,  of  GosweH  Road,  in  the  Coirn* 
ty  of  Middlesex,  Engineer,  for  Tint-  . 
provements  in  the  Construction  and  Ap- 
plication of  Pumps  and  Machinery  fir 
raising  fluids  and  other  Purposes. — 
Sealed  June  1,  1833. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shaft 
come,  <&c.  dec. — Now  know  ye,  that  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  ' 
said  John  Barton,  do  hereby  declare  the 
nature  of  my  invention,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed 
and  carried  into  effect,  are  fully  described 
and  ascertained  in  and  by  the  following 
description  thereof,  reference  being  had 
to  the  drawings  hereunto  annexed,  and  to ' 
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the  figures  and  letters  marked  thereon, } 
(that  is  to  say) : 

My  invention  consists  in  certain  ar- 
rangements of  apparatus  and  machinery, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  any  vibration  which  may  be  produced 
to  the  body  or  apparatus  or  vessel,  in 
which  my  improvements  are  placed,  and 
thereby  produce  to  the  pump  or  pumps  a 
constant  working  action ;  thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  ship  or  vessel,  the  motion 
caused  whilst  sailing  or  lying  at  anchor 
will  at  all  times  be  producing  more  or 
less  action  to  the  pumps  on  board,  when 
constructed  and-applied  according  to  my 
improvements.  And  my  invention  con- 
sists  in  so  suspending  or  connecting  a 
weight  or  weights  to  the  piston-rods  of 
pumps,  that  in  whatever  direction  an  in- 
clination may  take  place,  such  weight  or 
weights,  from  their  being  able  to  act  in 
any  direction,  will  cause  a  working  mo- 
tion to  the  pumps,  and  it  is  the  giving  a 
universal  power  to  such  weightB  to  turn 
to  their  work,  in  whatever  direction  the 
inclination  or  oscillation  may  take  place, 
which  constitute  my  present  improve- 
ments. But  in  order  that  my  invention 
may  be  most  fully  understood,  I  will  de- 
scribe the  drawings  hereunto  annexed, 
which  represent  an  arrangement  or  com- 
bination  having  four  pumps,  by  which  it 
will  be  evident  that  other  numbers  of 
pumps  may  be  worked  in  like  manner  by 
my  improvements.  But  I  conceive  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe 
more  than  these  arrangements,  as  any 
competent  workman  will  from  these  be 
able  to  apply  my  improvements  to  other 
numbers  of  pumps.  And  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  my  invention  does  not  relate 
to  the  ordinary  parts  of  pumps,  the  con- 
structions of  which  are  well  known. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  elevation  ;  fig.  2, 
a  plan ;  and  fig.  3  is  also  a  plan  of  the 
cross-arms  and  handles  by  which  the  four 
pumps  are  worked.  By  these  three  fi- 
gures my  invention  is  represented  as  ap- 
plied and  arranged  for  working  four 
pumps ;  a,  a,  being  four  ordinary  pump- 
barrels  or  cylinders;  6,  b,  their  piston 
rods;  c,  c,  their  induction  or  suction 
pipes;  and  d,  d,  their  eduction-pipes, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the 
pipes,  «,  e,  from  whence  the  water  may 
be  conveyed  to  any  direction  from  the 
point,  /,  by  connecting  proper  pipes 
thereto ;  g  is  a  rod  suspended  from  above 


at  h,  where  the  rod,  g,  has  a  spherical 
ball  at  its  end,  which  works  within  a 
spherical  socket  formed  at  A,  and  thus 
producing  a  universal  joint,  as  is  well 
understood  by  mechanics,  by  which  the 
rod  is  capable  of  oscillating  in  any  di- 
rection. On  to  this  rod,  g,  is  affixed  the 
cross-arms,  j,  which  arms  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  work  thi  four 
piston-rods,  as  will  be  evident  on  inspect- 
ing the  three  figures  of  the  drawings, 
the  piston-rods  being  connected  by  con- 
necting rods,  working  by  universal  joints, 
in  like  manner  to  that  before  described. 
Now  it  will  be  evident,  that  if  a  weight 
be  suspended  to  the  rod,  g,  sufficiently 
heavy  to  work  the  four  pistons,  and  the 
quantity  of  this  weight  will  vary  even  for 
the  same  sized  pump-barrels,  depending 
on  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  lift,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  parti- 
cular dimensions ;  all  that  it  will  be  desi- 
rable to  observe  is,  that  whatever  be  the 
pressure  of  the  water  to  be  lifted/  the 
weight  in  falling  from  side  to  side  shall 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance. 
Having  now  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  combin- 
ing and  using  the  same,  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  am  aware  that  a  weight- 
ed pendulum  has  been  already  used  for 
actuating  pumps,  but  has  only  been  capa- 
ble of  swinging  or  vibrating  in  one  direc- 
tion, consequently  was  of  no  use  in  situ- 
ations where  the  vibration,  or  oscillation, 
is  continually  changing  its  direction ;  I 
do  not,  therefore,  lay  any  claim  to  a 
weighted  pendulum  working  in  such  man- 
ner, but  I  claim  the  giving  a  universal 
property  to  turn,  in  any  required  direc- 
tion, to  a  weighted  pendulum  actuating 
pumps,  whereby,  in  whatever  direction 
the  vibration  or  inclination  may  take 
place,  the  said  weighted  pendulum,  or 
other  similar  apparatus,  may  be  able  to 
turn  in  that  direction,  and  work  the  pump 
or  pumps;  for  I  would  observe,  that  al- 
though I  have  only  described  an  arrange- 
ment of  four  pumps,  it  will  be  evident  that 
similar  effects  maybe  produced  to  one  or 
more  pumps. — In  witness  whereof,  dec. 

•     Enrolled  Norember  30,  1833. 

Revenue  of  New. York. — The  amount  of  du- 
ties accruing  from  importations  in  this  city  for 
the  fear  1834,  is  ascertained  to  be  ten  million! 
ons  hundred  asb  eighty  pour  thousand  dol- 
lars ! ! ! 


Anchor  Ice.     By  Jack  Pkost.     [For  the 

New- York  Farmer  and  American  Gar* 

dener's  Magazine.] 

There  is  perhaps  no  operation  in 
nature  which  occurs  so  frequently,  and 
yet  is  so  little  understood  by  people* in 
general,  as  what  is  commonly  called 
anehor  ice ;  or  the  formation  of  ice,  either 
adhering  to  the  bottom,  or  to  stones  and 
other  solid  bodies  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  which  is  generally  considered 
a  prognostic  of  an  approaching  thaw. 

it  has  been  said  by  an  ingenious  writer, ' 
that  "  a  mystery  explained  is  a  mystery 
destroyed,"  and  nothing  could  exemplify 
this  saying  better  than  the  wonderful' 
mystery  of  anchor  ice,  which  a  very 
little  explanation  will  render  no  mystery 
at  all. 

It  is  a  constant  law  of  nature,  that 
every  substance  is  expanded  by  heat  and 
contracted  by  cold.  And  it  is  another 
law,  that  any  Bubstance  immersed  in  a 
fluid  or  liquid,  will  float  at  the  top  or  sink 
to  the  bottom,  in  proportion  as  it  is  speci- 
fically lighter  or  heavier  than  the  medium 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Hence,  if  any 
particles  of  water  are  colder  than  the' 
rest,  those  particles  will  be  condensed  and 
become  specifically  heavier,  and  whT 
therefore  sink  to  the  bottom.  Thus, 
as  the  particles  of  water  give  off  their 
heat  to  the  superincumbent  atmosphere, 
which  is  colder,  they  sink  to  the  bottom, 
giving  place  to  others,  which  are  cooled 
and  sink  injike  manner ;  and  the  purticles 
thus  cooling  and  sinking,  receive  fresh 
heat  from  the  surrounding  particles, 
which  are  warmer,  and  of  course  rise 
again,  giving  place  to  the  colder  ones 
behind  them  ;  thereby  keeping  up  a  con* 
stant  action  of  the  particles  of  water 
from  top  to  bottom  and  from  bottom  to 
top,  which  is  more  or  less  active,  accord- 
ing  to  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  water  and.  the  atmosphere 
above  it. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that,  as 
the  coldest  water  will  always  be  at  tho 
bottom,  no  water  can  ever  becorne  frozen 
at  the  surface  until  the  whole  body  of 
water  becomes  cooled  down  to  near  the 
freezing  temperature  ;  and  this  exptafns 
the  cause  why  deep  waters  do  not  freeze 
as  soon  as  shallow,  and  why  the  ocean 
never  freezes  at  all.*  And  from  the 
same  causes,  were  it  not  for  a  counteract-' 
ing  principle,  showing  an  equal  display 
of  infinite  wisdom,  water  would  always 
begin  to  freeze  at  the  bottom,  and  we 
should  know  no  ice  but  anchor  ice. 

When  the  water  has  given  off  that  por- 
tion of  caloric,  which  was  necessary, 
under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  to  sus- 
tain it  in  a  liquid  state — in  other  words, 
when  it  is  cooled  down  near  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  —  Fahrenheit — the  change  com- 
mences, from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  ; 
in  which  change,  as  the  operation  of 
chrystalization  begins  to  take  place,  the 
frozeu  particles,  instead  of  farther  con- 
densation, begin  to  expand,  and  becoming 
specifically  lighter,  float  on  the  surface, 
and  this  pro^oss  continuing  for  a  time, 

*  Except  id  stalUw  ffaoes  lound  the  edfSf»*»4 
within  Ihe  pilar  circles.  _,_—...  ..^,,.^ 
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the  water  becomes  covered  with  a  body 
of  ice. 

Along  near  the  middle  of  the  temperate 
Tone  the  water  is  seldom  covered  with  ice 
mole  than  from  12  to  18  inches  thick. 
Below  this  the  water  still  remains  above 
freezing  temperature.  The  ground,  un- 
covered with  water,  probably,  at  times, 
and  in  exposed  places,  freezes  a  little 
deeper. 

If  from  a  pond  or  lake  which  is  frozen 
over,  the  water  discharges  itself  by  a  short 
and  pretty  rapid  stream,  into  another, 
which  is  also  frozen,  the  water  in  passing 
will  not  perhaps  cool  sufficiently  to  freeze 
iu  its  passage ;  aud  if  the  stream  is  of 
considerable  depth,  it  will  protect  the 
ground  from  freezing  below.  But  where 
the  stream  is  shallow,  if  the  cold  weather 
continues  long  and  severe,  the  ground  at 
the  bottom  becomes  frozen,  and  the  water 
passing  over  it  freezes  to  it ;  and  every 
stone  or  other  substance,  lying  upon  the 
bottom,  becomes  the  nucleus  to  a  body 
of  ice. 

In  like  manner,  where  the  water  is 
raised  by  a  dam,  and  the  pond  frozen 
over,  if  the  weather  continues  very  cold 
lor  a  long  time ;  and  especially  if  the 
dam  is  long,  and  consequently  the  sheet  of 
water  which  passes  over  it  very  thin,  and 
therefore  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  dam 
from  frost,  the  dam  in  that  case  will  be- 
come so  cold  that  the  water  will  form  ice 
in  passing  over  it,  which  adhering  to  the 
dam  as  a  nucleus,  the  whole  dam  will  be- 
come covered  with  ice,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  thickness,  till  the  ob. 
structed  water  rises  and  breaks  away, 
unless  it  finds  an  outlet  somewhere  else. 

In  common  streams,  when  the  cold 
commences  suddenly,  the  surface  becomes 
frozen,  before  the  ground  at  the  bottom  is 
cooled  to  freezing  point.  But  when  the 
cold  becomes  intense  and  continues  long, 
the  ground  and  stones  at  the  bottom  are 
often  cooled  far  below  freezing,  and  though, 
perhaps,  already  frozen  at  the  top,  freezes 
to  the  bottom  and  to  the  stones,  and  fre- 
quently so  interrupts  its  own  passage  as  to 
force  its  way  over  the  ice  above,  or  if  the 
surface  was  not  frequently  frozen,  the 
bottom  will  be  covered  with  ice  and  the 
water  will  run  over  it. 

With  respect  to  its  indicating  a  thaw, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  just  as  sure 
a  token  as  a  long  spell  of  severe  cold 
weather,  for  one  can  scarcely  happen 
without  the  other,  and  as  oue  extreme  of 
weather  generally  follows  another,  when 
the  weather  has  been  very  cold  for  as 
long  a  period  as  usual,  it  is  a  pretty  sure 
sjgn  it  will  not  continue  so  much  longer, 
and  of  course  there  will  be  a  thaw  ;  just 
as  after  a  long  season  of  dry  weather  we 
expect  rain.  Jack  Frost. 

Lansingburgh,  17  Jan.,  1835. 

Political  Agriculture.  By  H.  C.  [For 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  and  Manufactures.] 

What  should  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  do  for  Agriculture  ?  This 
is  an  important  inquin.  Agriculture  is 
essentially  the  great  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  just  protection  of  commerce,  the 


fostering  of  our  manufactures,  and  all  inter* 
nal  improvements,  the  widening  and  deep- 
ening of  our  rivers,  the  forming  of  canals 
the  laying  of  railroads,  and  all  the  various 
facilities  and  forms  of  mutual  intercourse 
and  exchange,  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
have  a  favorable  bearing  upon  its  prospe- 
rity ;  but  our  particular  inquiry  is,  what 
ought  the  Government  to  do  to  promote 
the  art  and  science  itself;  to  make  its 
principles  better  known ;  to  improve  its 
practice ;  to  excite  and  encourage  a  strong* 
er  emulation ;  and  to  increase  those  means 
and  facilities  for  its  advancement  which 
are  within  the  power  of  the  government 
alone. 

The  British  Government  has  been  most 
wise  in  their  concern  and  liberal  in  their 
expenditures  for  this  object.  They  ap- 
pointed a  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  that  enlightened 
and  indefatigable  friend  of  the  cause,  Sir 
John  Sinclair.  Under  their  direction,  an 
exact  and  complete  survey  was  made  of 
the  several  counties  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  reports  of  which  surveys  were 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Board.  They 
embody  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  contributed  in  an  effectual 
manner  to  the  improvement  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom. 

General  Washington,  himself  passion- 
ately devoted  to  agriculture,  familiar,  even 
amidst  all  his  various  concerns,  with  its 
practical  details,  and  aware  of  its  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  in  some  letters  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  who  had  sent  him  some  of 
these  reports,  perceived  at  once  their  great 
value,  and  looked  forward  to  the  establish- 
ment-of  a  similar  board  among  us,  whose 
labors  might  be  directed  with  equal  success 
to  the  same  valuable  results.  His  letters 
are  deserving  of  attention,  and  1  here 
quote  parts  of  them. 

"  Philadelphia,  20th  July,  1794. 

"  I  have  received  with  peculiar  pleasure 
and  approbation  the  specimens  of  the 
county  reports  you  have  sent  me.  Such 
a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  in  the 
several  counties  of  Great  Britain  is  ex* 
tremely  interesting,  and  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing very  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  con- 
cerns of  your  country,  and  those  of  every 
other  wherein  they  are  read.  I  am  so 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution 
myself,  as  to  pray  you  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  direct  your  bookseller  to  continue 
to  forward  them  to  roe,  accompanied  with 
the  cost,  which  shall  be  paid  to  his  order, 
or  remitted  as  soon  as  the  amount  is  made 
known  to  me.  When  the  whole  are  re- 
ceived, 1  will  promote  as  far  as  in  me  lies 
the  reprinting  of  them  here. 

"  I  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which  more 
real  and  important  service  can  be  rendered 
to  my  country,  than  by  improving  its' 
agriculture,  its  breed  of  useful  animals,  and 
other  branches  of  a  husbandman's  care  ; 
nor  can  1  conceive  any  place  more  condu- 
cive to  this  end  than  the  one  you  have  in- 
troduced for  bringing  to  view  the  actual 
state  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
by  which  good  and  bad  habits  are  exhibited 
in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  misconceived ; 
for  the  accounts  given  to  the  British'  Board 


of  Agriculture  appear  in  general  to  be 
drawn  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  so  as 
fully  to  answer  the  expectations  formed 
in  the  excellent  plan  which  produced 
them, — affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  fond 
of  information,  useful  in  political  economy, 
and  serviceable  in  all  countries." 

A  second  letter  is  dated  Philadelphia, 
10th  July,  1795 :  "  I  could  not  omit  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  as  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Strickland  affords  me,  of  present* 
ing  my  best  respects  to  you,  and  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  views  of  agriculture, 
in  the  different  counties,  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  and  for  the 
diploma  (received  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jay,)  admitting  me  a  foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  For 
this  testimony  of  the  attention  of  that 
body,  and  for  the  honor  it  has  conferred  on 
me,  1  have  a  high  sense ;  in  communicat- 
ing to  the  Board,  1  shall  rely  more  on 
your  goodness,  than  on  any  expression 
of  mine  to  render  it  acceptable. 

"  From  the  first  intimation  you  were 
pleased  to  give  me  of  this  institution,  I 
conceived  the  most  favorable  ideas  of  its 
utility;  and  the  more  I  have  seen  and 
reflected  on  the  plan  since,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  its  importance,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  not  only  to  your 
own  country,  but  to  all  others  which  are 
not  too  much  attached  to  old  and  bad 
habits  to  forsake  them ;  and  to  new 
countries  that  are  just  beginning  to  form 
systems  for  the  improvement  of  their  hus- 
bandry." 

A  third  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  is 
dated  Philadelphia,  10th  December,  1797 : 
44  The  result  of  the  experiments  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Fordyce  must  be  as 
curious  as  they  may  prove  interesting  to 
the  science  of  husbandry.  Not  less  so 
will  be  an  intelligent  solution  of  those  in- 
quiries relative  to  live  stock,  which  are 
handed  to  the  public." 

44  A  few  months  more,  say  the  tliird  of 
March  next,  and  the  scenes  of  my  politi- 
cal life  will  close,  and  leave  me  in  the 
sliades  of  retirement  ;  when,  if  a  few 
years  are  allowed  me  to  enjoy  it  (many  I 
cannot  expect,  being  upon  the  verge  of 
sixty-five,)  and  health  is  continued  to  me, 
I  shall  peruse  with  pleasure  and  edification, 
the  fruits  of  the  exertions  of  the  Board  for 
the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  -f  and 
shall  have  leisure,  I  trust,  to  realize  some 
of  the  useful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  the  science  of  husbandry. 

"  Until  the  above  period  shall  have  ar- 
rived, and  particularly  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  which  commenced, 
the  5th  iti8t.v  1  can  give  but  little  attention 
to  matters  out  of  the  line  of  my  imme- 
diate avocations.  I  did  not,  however,  omit 
the  occasion  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
to  call  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the 
importance  of  agriculture.  What  will  be 
the  result,  I  know  not  at  present,  but  if  it 
should  be  favorable,  the  hints,  which  you 
will  have  it  in  your  power  to  give,  cannot 
fail  of  being  gratefully  received  by  the 
members  who  may  constitute  the  Board.' 

1  regret  that  1  have  not  at  this  time  ac- 
cess to.  the  speech  to  which  he  refers  in 
this  letter;  but  it  is  understood  that  lie 
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proposed  to  Congress  the  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  similar  to  that 
which  existed   in  Great  Britain.    Such 
were  the  views  of  this  great  man,  this  true 
patriot,  of  the  importance  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  agriculture  to  the  United  States ; 
and  of  means  within  tho  immediate  power 
of  the  Government,  by  which  they  could 
most  essentially  subserve  its  advancement 
and  prosperity.     It  is  certain  it  has  not  re- 
ceived that  direct  attention  and  patronage 
to  which  it  is  entitled ;  and  though  the 
Government  has  done  something  for  the 
protection  of  the  wool  grower,  and  for  the 
cultivation  of  silk  and  sugar,  by  the  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  valuable  treatises 
on  these  two  important  subjects,  yet  very 
little  has  been,  nothing  compared  with  what 
might  be,  may  1  not  add,  ought  to  be  done, 
both  for  these  and  other  important  interests 
of  agriculture.     The  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  like  the  English 
Board,  composed  of  a  few  of  our  most  en- 
lightened, enterprising,  and  patriotic  farm- 
ers, or  planters,  whether  in  Congress  or 
out  of  it,  who  would  give  their  attention  to 
obtain  a  thorough  agricultural  survey  of 
the  whole  country,  would  be  of  the  highest 
benefit.  Tins  is  a  matter  of  such  universal 
advantage,  and  in  which  no  party  views 
'  could  mingle,  unless  they  were  forced  in 
by  violence,  I  can  but  indulge  the  hope 
that  if  it  were- distinctly  presented  and 
u  rged  upon  Congress  by  a  respectable  array 
of  names,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  favorably  considered.     But  if 
the  plan  should  be  thought  too  extensive  to 
be  feasible  by  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  ought  to  be  urged  upon  the 
different  States.     Let  the  Empire  State, 
the  magnificent  republic  of  New-York, 
take  the  lead  in  this  as  in  other  splendid 
essays  of  improvement.     Massachusetts, 
never  behind  in  any  good  work  for  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  and  Pennsylvania,  now  al- 
most breathless  in  her  public  enterprises, 
will  no  doubt  follow  in  her  train  ;  and,  in 
due  time,  a  mass  of  agricultural  intelligence 
would  be  obtained,  and  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense,  which  would,  in  its  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  tho  States  who  should 
undertake  Buch  a  thorough  agricultural 
survey  of  their  own  territories,  be  more 
than  an  equivalent  for  a  hundred  times  its 
cost. 

With  a  view  of  communicating  my  own 
ideas  more  fully,  and  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  others  to  the  subject,  1  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  presuming  too  much  if 
I  subjoin  such  a  form  of  memorial  as  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  presented  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  at  a  future 
session,  with  the  names  of  many  of  our 
distinguished  and  influential  fellow-citizens 
attached  to  it ;  and  if  it  should  fail  of  suc- 
cess there,  or  there  should  be  so  little  hope 
of  success  as  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
application,  such  an  one  as  might  properly 
be  presented  to  the  Legislatures  of  several 
of  our  States,  hoping  that  at  least  there  the 
obvious  advantages  of  such  a  survey 
might,  from  being  nearer,  be  more  folly 
seen,  and  the  project  be  received  with  fa- 
vor. I  am  very  far  from  presuming  that 
tins  is  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  the 
particular  object,— that  is,  a  thorough  agri- 


cultural survey  of  the  country  ;  and  enter- 
tain no  exclusive  partiality  for  my  own 
own  views ;  but  this  is  a  mode  which  has 
occurred  to  me,  and  with  all  due  respect  I 
leave  it  to  the  wise,  intelligent,  and  patri- 
otic, among  the  friends  of  agriculture,  to 
suggest  a  better. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Facts  and  Opi- 
nions.   By  S.  F.     [For  the  New-York 
Farmer  and  American  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine.] 
Butter.— There  are  three  requisites  in 
producing  an  easy  separation  of  cream— 
the  milk  should  have  a  large  surface,  be 
kept  perfectly  still,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  64  to  56  degrees.    If  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing all  the  cream,  the  milk  should  not  be 
skimmed  as  soon  as  it  curdles.    The  best 
butter,  however,  is  made  from  the  cream 
that  rises  first.    If  the  room  containing  the 
milk  is  too  warm  in  the  hot  season,  the  floor 
should  be  often  washed,  and  salt  occasion- 
ally  sprinkled    over   it.    The   sooner    the 
cream  is  churned  the  better  will  be  the  but- 
ter, and  the  less  the  latter  is  washed  with; 
water,  the  more  delicate  and  pleasant  will 
be  its  flavor.    In  the  fall  and  winter,  Mr.  W. 
Allen,  of  North  Andover,  obtains  butter  by 
churning  ten  minutes.    He  raises  his  cream 
to  72  or  73  degrees. 

Cut  Staw  for  Hoasis.-— At  this  season 
of  the  year,  horses  that  are  used  much,  or 
that  perspire  freely,  are  apt  to  take  cold,  and 
become  hide-bound.  They  require  once  or 
twice  a  eouple  of  table  spoonfuls  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  their  food,  which  should  be  of 
cut  straw,  and  corn  and  cob,  and  oats, 
ground  together.  If  well  curried,  their 
skins  will  soon  be  loose,  and  they  will  begin 
to  thrive  immediately. 

Hay  oh  Bark  Floors.— When  hay,  par- 
ticularly clover,  is  thrown  on   the  floor, 

much  of  it,  and  the  most  valuable  part,  too, 
breaks  and  crumbles  into  so  small  pieces, 
that  the  fork  will  not  take  them  up.  In 
most  barns,  this  is  entirely  wasted  or  shov- 
ed out  into  the  yard,  where  but  compara- 
tively little  of  it  is  picked  up  by  the  'stock. 
"  1,"  says  an  aged  farmer,  "  keep  mv  barn 
floor  as  clean  as  my  wife's  parlor,  and  every 
day  shovel  intolan  old  sleijrn  or  box,  which  I 
keep  standing  by,  all  the  leaves,  seeds,  and 
fine  parts  of  the  hay.  This  makesjsuperior 
feed  for  my  cows :  if  moistened  with  water, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  meal  added, 
and  given  about  the  time  of  calving,  nothing 
appears  more  nourishing  to  them. 

Moavs  Multicauli*. — Seeds  of  this  plant 
have  been  sown  in  this  country,  in  the  vici. 
nity  of  Northumberland,  Mass.,  I  think. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  the  New- York 
Farmer  will  state  the  result  in  reference  to 
this  plant  being  a  mere  variety.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  French  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  species 
—that  its  seed  will  not  produce  its  like- 
that  it  cannot  be  preserved  except  by  pro- 
pagating it  by  layers,  cuttings  and  grafts— 
and  that  it  is  exclusively  by  these  means 
that  the  Chinese  have  reared  this  plant  from 
time  immemorial.         •-•-- 

Stoke  Wall  von  Smear.— A  farm  well 
fenced  with  stone  is  muchmore  valuable 


than  one  with  rails,  even  if  suitable  timber 
grows  on  the  farm.    There  is,  however* 
one  drawback.      One  unruly  sheep    will 
take  a  flock  over  a.  whole  farm,  and  soon 
learn  them  to  skip  over  the  best  of  wall 
fences,  with  so  much  ease  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them,  except  where  they  are 
disposed  to  remain.    Some  farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  sheep  husbandry 
on  this  account.    If  the  stone  wall  is  high, 
and  well  faced,  and  the  pasture  good,  sheep 
may  often  be  kept  without  much  inconveni- 
ence or  damage.    Ordinary  stone  fencee, 
with  a  top  rail,  will  not  prevent  unruly 
sheep  from  scaling  them.    They  will  ap- 
proach the  fence  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  skip  over  it  with  the  ease  of  a  deer.    If 
the  top  rail  is  made  to  project  over  towards 
the  field  in  which  the  sheep  are,  it  answers 
a  much  better  purpose.    The  best  top  rail 
in  red  cedar,  with  all  the  limbs  left  on  to  the 
length  of  two  feet.    If  two  fields  are  fenced 
in  this  manner  a  farmer  need  not  be  troubled 
with  unruly  sheep.    Alternating  them  in 
these  lots  will  ever  afford  good  pasture,  and 
enrich  the  ground. 

Swine.  By  H.  C.  [For  the  New- 
York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's 
Magazine.] 

Mr.  Editor  :  To  inquisitive  minds 
facts  are  always  instructive  and  valuable. 
"What  man  has  done,  man  can  do." 
This  is  a  lesson  of  the  highest  practical 
utility.  The  experiments  of  others  ex- 
cite competition,  and  their  success  en* 
courages  and  animates  our  exertions.  For 
these  reasons  1  propose  to  give  you,  from 
my  agricultural  minutes,  a  few  accounts 
of  the  success  of  some  individuals  in  fat- 
tening  swine.  I  shall  not  refer  to  any 
examples  of  hogs  which  have  been  kept 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  size  have  been  carried 
through  the  country  for  exhibition.  Some 
of  these  have  been  of  an  enormous  size. 
But  1  propose  to  give  you  the  weight  of 
some  which  have  been  fatted  for  consump- 
tion, and  their  weight,  when  dressed  for 
the  market.  I  shall  put  down,  where  they 
are  ascertained,  the  place  and  year  where 
and  when  they  have  been  raised,  their 
owners'  names,  their  age,  and  weight* 

1815— Eli  Cooley,  DeerfieU,  Mam.,  killed  ekht.  They 
were  ail  of  otie  litter,  and  were  19  months 
old.  Their  weight  as  subjoined— 577,  491  598, 
493, 499, 445, 405,  455-total,. 3809  Iba. 

18S3-P.  Denton,  Greenfield,  N.  Y. 

four  pig*,  9montha  17  days,  wt  348, 
318,310,30&-total, 1284 

1834— Oliver  Chickering,  Shrewsbury,  Mom. 

ooc,19  months, 850 

G.Wheelock,    do. 
one,  90  months,. 584 

1835— Maskell  Ware,  Rhodeetown,  N.  J. 

one • 740 


u 


u 


M 


.  Johnston,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 


M 


two,  19  months, .....1100 

1848— Enoch  Janea,  DeerfieU,  N.  H. 

one,  18  months, 718 

— - -  Smith,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 
five  how,  the  oldest  19  month*,  lour 
lese  than  11  months ;  largest,  »»«>.; 
smallest,  268 ;  weight  of  the  whole. ,  1501 

1839— Stacy  flail,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.         , 

one  99  months 889 

This  hog  gained  500  Iba.  in  fees  than 
a  year,  lie  was  of  the  Byfield  breed. 

1830— Alanson  Sessions,  Cumberland,  R.  I. 

one, «g 

one, **5 

Richd.  Leisure,  Swanxey,  R.  I. 
one, 90 month*,. .*.  713 

1831-JohnKiiig,Medford,MBae. 

one,  30  months, ™  % 


u 
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Samuel  Dare,  Salem  county,  N.  J. 

Wight  *alivV7 1074  Ibi. 

D.  Rowell,  Modison, 
•ix  he$s,  wt.  427,  436,  449, 483, 492, 
538— total 


954Jbs 


Opt.  Mmckay,  Weston, 

two  hogs,  90  month*— wt 1918 

Fanner  in  Dunning  street,  N.  Y 
twenty-nine  hogs,  eve*  age  wt.  each  400 
1889— Karl  8timson,  Galway,  N.  Y. 

twtnly  hogs,  average  wt  each. . . .  414 

1839— Asa  Littlefield,  Frammgham,  Mass. 

one,  18  to  19  month*, 678 

1834— In  Nantucket,  Man. 

one, 470 

Increase  in  967daye,  295  lbe. 


it 


tt 


t« 


Sable  Rogers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


708 


E.  Thayer,  Coariemont,  Maes. 
one,  17  months, 549 

1            Pittston,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y. 
two,  15  months, 893 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

one,  14  months 4l2i 

R.  Benedict,  Lagrange,  Dutchess  con  N.  Y. 

sixteen  hogs,  average  each 333 

S.  B.  Clapp,  Lagrange, 

one,  10  months, 340 

CaUed  the  Mocho  breed ;  probably 

some  local  designation. 

Andrew  Lake,  Sharon,  Dutchess  00.,  N.  Y. 
twenty-one  hogs,  average  wt 351 

Doty,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Two  hogs,  14  months  old,  one,. ...  611 

" 578 

'  The  above  were  ftdnpon  apples  and 
milk  through  the  lost  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  in  tlie  fall,  upon  Indian  meal, 
How  prepared  is  not  known. 

De  Wolfe,  DeerfieW,  Mass. 

two  hogs,    one, 499 

u 489 

1835—Eben.  BurrjU,  Jr.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Three  hogs,  age  not  ascertained,  but 
believed  not  to  exceed  19  months  : 

*>«*. -  -  499 

610 
743 


•« 


u 


u 


II 


II 


ii  Since  that  time  various  crosses  have  been 
made,  and  other  valuable  breeds  introduc- 
jed  into  the  country.  Without  question, 
the  finest  boar  in  appearance  which  I 
have  ever  seen  is  owned  by  David  Hosack, 
Esq.,  M.  D.,  at  his  magnificent  establish- 
ment at  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson;  whose 
superlatively  fine  stock  of  Improved  Dur- 
ham Cows,  not  surpassed,  and,  when  the 
number  is  considered,  not  equalled  by  any, 
which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
and  whose  admirable  flock  of  pure  Dishley 
'bucks  and  ewes,  reflect  the  highest  honor 
upon  his  public  spirit,  and  his  truly  pa- 
triotic liberality.  Mr.  Caleb  N.  Bemcnt, 
of  Albany,  the  keeper  of  an  excellent 
hotel  in  Market  street,  a  spirited  and  in- 
telligent farmer,  as  well  as  a  courteous 
and  attentive  landlord,  has,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Hosack,  a  boar  from  his 
stock,  which  promises  extremely  well. 
He  has  likewise  a  cow  from  the  improved 
stock  of  I.  Whitaker,  of  England,  of  most 
extraordinary  excellence  in  appearance 
and  product ;  and  much  other  stock,  de- 
serving the  attention  and  examination  of 
every  admirer  of  fine  animals. 

H.  C. 
Meadowbanks,  Jan.  7,  1835. 
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TotaL 1845 

Solomon  Williams,  Deerfield,  Mass. 
one,... i#.  489 

598 


•« 


11 
i« 


Total 


1010 


Such  results  as  the  above  arc  certainly 
remarkable  and  encouraging.     Much,  un- 
doubtedly, of  such  success  is  owing  to  the 
particular   breed  of  hogs ;  not  a  little  to 
the  management  and  mode  of  feeding.    In 
no  branch  of  husbandry  has  there  been 
greater  and  more  acknowledged  improve- 
ment than  in  the  race  of  swine,  within  in. 
deed  the  memory  of  most  of  us.     This 
improvement,  in  the  judgment  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  butchers  and  pack- 
ers of  pork  in  Boston,  has  added  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Massachu. 
setts.     The  origin  of  the  Byfield  breed  I 
perfectly  well  remember.     A  respectable 
friend  of  mine,  living  in   Byfield,  one  of 
the  parishes  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  being  at 
market  one  day  in  Newburyport,  found 
a  small  Chinese  boar  pig,  recently  arrived 
in  a  vessel  from  India  or  Canton ;  which 
he  obtained  and  carried  home  in  his  pannier 
or  market  cart ;  for  it  was  then  common 
to  carry  meat  to   market   in   two  large 
square  baskets,  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
saiWle,   where   the  farmer   rode.     From 
this  animal  he  propagated  the  stock  with 
success,  which  has  spread    through    the 
whole  country,  and  even  to  Europe,  under 
the  same  name.     This  could   not  have 
been  far  from  the  year  1790,  and  this  good 
roan  and  excellent  farmer  is  still  living. 


Tanner's  Bark  and  Leaf  Mould  for  SffreA- 
berries.  By  D.  F.  A.  [For  the  New- 
York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's 
Magazine.] 

Ma.  Fleet  :  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Farmer  I  notice  a  communication  by  H.  H., 
on  the  use  of  tanner's  bark  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  strawberry.  I  tried  it  some 
years  since,  and  though  a  very  good  thing, 
it  has  some  disadvantages :  First,  it  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  impart  a  disagreeable  flavor 
to  the  fruit ;  secondly,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured at  all  times,  and  then  bat  in  few 
places,  unless  at  too  much  expense.  I  have 
this  year  tried  a  substitute,  which  I  recom- 
mend in  preference,  as  every  wood  or  cop- 
pice will  furnish  the  material. 

Rake  away  all  the  loose  leaves  from  a 
corner  or  hollow,  where  they  annually  set- 
tle, and  gather  the  coarse  mould  beneath ;  or 
prefer  the  decayed  wood  from  an  old  stump 
or  fallen  tree,  that  has  decomposed,  until  it 
has  become  nearly  in  appearance  like  tan- 
ner's  bark.    It  is  without  that  astringent 
quality,  and  will  answer  in  all  respects, 
prevent  weeds,  preserve  moisture,  warmth 
in  winter,  food  in  spring,  and  by  selecting 
the  wood  from  different  trees,  a  variety  of 
tints  may  be  formed  that  will  make  a  pleas- 
ing appearance  when  this  chilly  season  de- 
prives us  of  so  much  of  our  garden  foliage. 
I  subjoin  my  method  of  cultivating.    In  the 
fall,  cover  the  beds  slightly  with  straw,  and 
burn  all  down ;  then  dig  in  between  the 
hills  with  a  trowel  or  deep  hoe,  rake  smooth, 
and  replace  with  a  fresh  dressing  two  inch- 
es thick,  for  winter  protection,  Ate.    The 
hills  ought  to  be  no  more  than  twelve  inch- 
es apart,  and  two  or  three  stems  in  a  hilL 
While  the  fruit  is  setting,  water  morning 
and  evening,  with  a  table  spoonful  of  salt  to 
each  pail  of  rain  or  river  water ;  if  well  wa- 


tered, it  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  some 
days.  A  bed  planted  from  any  good  variety 
in  futt  bearing  will,  thus  treated,  always  in- 
sure a  crop.  Early  in  September  is  the 
best  time  to  plant,  choosing  the  first  made 
runner  plants,  or  some  offsets  foHmmedistte 
bearing.  The  runners  will  come  in  the 
cond  and  third  season.  D.  F.  A. 

December,  1834. 


Supflyiko  tui  crnr  with  Watee.—Iq  the 
board  of  Aldermen  last  evening,  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  was  read  and  accented.  "The  plan"  says 
the  Time*  **  it  to  obtain  water  from  the  Croton 
river — the  grand  reservoir  for  the  city  to  be  the 
summit  of  Murray  Hill,  about  three  miles  out, 
and  which  is  higher  than  the  highest  house  in 
the  city.  The  cost  of  bringing  water  to  Murray 
Hill,  is  calculated  to  be  $4^50,000,  aad  from 
thence  through  the  pity  fl,9C2,000  more,makiag 
in  all  95,512,000.  The  pipes  already  down  will 
answer  for  a  part,  and  (heir  cost  may  be  taken 
from  the  above  amount.  It  was  stated  that  Mi 
110  fires  last  year  the  loss  of  property  which 
was  insured  amounted  to  #910,931,  aad  that 
there  was  about  half  as  much  more  not  covered 
by  nsuranee.  The  loss  by  fire  in  the  city  of 
New  York  averages  •1,000,000  a  year,  one 
fifth  of  the  cast  of  the  projected  water  work*, 
most  of  which  would  be  saved  by  a  ready  aad 
abundant  supply  of  water." 

We  trust  the  Board  of  Assistants  will,  at  their 
neat  meeting,  concur  with  the  Aldermen,  and 
that,  at  the  Spring  Election,  there  will  be  a  clear 
vote  in  favor  of  this  useful,  this  magnificent,  aid 
only  certain,  project. 

23d  CONGRESS— Second  Session. 

LIST  OP  ACTS 

P*$$ed  at  the  $econd  §e$*ion  of  the  23d  Congree*. 

An  act  to  render  permanent  the  present  mode 
of  supplying  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
aad  fixing  the  salary  of  certain  clerks  therein 
named. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Bragdoa,  Da- 
vid Chase,  and  the  owners  of  the  schooner  Hal* 
cyoa. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Gordon,  aad 
the  crew  of  the  schooner  Two  Sons. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  P.  Zantsingsrr 
Purser  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Silas  D.  Fisher. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mervin  P.  Mix. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Humphrey  B.  Gwata~ 
mey. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Haile. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan  Edwards. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  8.  Lord,  and 
the  owners  and  crew  of  the  fishing  schooner 
Mary  and  Sally,  of  York,  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances  Lascell  aad 
others,  Michigan  volunteers. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Buder. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Job  Barton. 

Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Kineatd. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stevens  Smith,  and  the 
heirs  of  Patrick  McRowan  and  crew  of  the  fishing 
schooner  Rising  States,  of  Bath  Bay,  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mathew  C.  Perry,  a 
Master  Commandant  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
Stales. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  R.  Shubrick,  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

An  act  for  the   relief  of  Riddle,  Beetle,  and 
Hetdington. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Avery. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stophen  Gallin. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Owens* 
An  act  for  the  rolief  of  the  representatives  of 
Thomas  Clemmoae. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shabsel  Conaat. 
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An  net  for  the  totief  the  legal  representatives 
of  Aaron  Smith* 

An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Theme  Bell. 

An  ect  for  the  final  adjostment  of  the  clainie 
to  lend  in  the  eontheeetern  district  of  Louisiana. 

An  ect  for  the  relief  of  Wo.  Haskell  end 

eJhere. 

An  net  for  the  relief  of  John  Collin*,  e  eoldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  war« 

An  net  for  the  final  edjaetment  of  claims  to 
leode  in  the  Stele  of  Loaioiena. 

An  net  granting  e  pension  to  Ameta  A.  Thfi. 

An  net  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States- 

An  eet  granting  a  pension  to  Ieaec  Janvier. 

An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Triplett. 

An  aet  euthonaing  the  Secretary  of  the  Tree- 
eery  io  rotund  to  Richard  Bntman  the  tonnage 
doty  imposed  on  the  eehooner  Brandy  wine. 

An  aet  granting  a  pension  to  Win.  Wilgca. 

An  sc»  for  the  relief  of  8imeen  Meaehnm,  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

A*  aet  for  the.  relief  of  the  children  of  Dotnimck 
Lynch. 

An  act  granting  a  peneien  to  Joeeph  Meed. 

An  eet  gt.  nting  a  peneion  to  Benjamin  Leslie. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Younj?. 

An  apt  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Awkward. 

An  act  granting  peneione  to  William  Baden 
nod  Jamee  Harrington. 

An  act  tor  the  relief  of  John  Ashton. 

An  act  granting  a  peneien  to  John  Gerodclle. 

An  eet  granting  a  peneion  to  Samuel  Shetmer- 
dino. 

An  not  for  the  relief  of  Joeeph  Gilbert. 

An  ect  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  reprecenta. 
three  of  John  MtiUowney. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Thomas  Morton. 

An  net  for  the  relief  of  Timothy  Jordan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  and  legal  re. 
preseotatives  of  Bailey  E.  Clarke. 

An  aet  to«nthoriee  the  Secretary  of  Sute  to 
ieewe  letters  potent  to  James  Jones. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Swart  wood. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  B.  Boutwell 
andV  David  Pearson. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Page. 

An  act  to  allow  further  time  to  complete  the 
iseaing  and  locating  of  military  land  warrants 
during  the  late  wer. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Bnfotd. 

An  aet  to  make  expropriations  for  the  payment 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  other  pensioners  of  the 
United  Stetee*  ler  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five. 

An  not  to  extend  the  tkne  of  issuing  military 
end  land  warrants  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutioary  army. 

An  aet  making  approprtetiona  for  the  eupport 
of  the  army  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  him. 
dred  and  tbtny.flve. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current 
•aneneee  of  the  Indian  Department,  for  the  year 
oner  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-fire. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Moore* 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  rhirty.five. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  Indien  aimu- 
kies>  and  other  similar  objects  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. five. 

An  not  to  amend  an  net,  entitled  ••  an  act  an. 
tborrsing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  actoss 
the  Potomac,  and  repealing  all  acta  in  relation 
thereto.*' 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  C.  Seaten. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  John  Bryant. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to'Larnard  Stallow* 

An  eet  for  the  relief  ot  Richard  T.  Archer. 

An  aet  to  change  the  piece  of  holding  the 
District  Coon  of  the  United  States  of  the  District 
of  Mississippi. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Tics,  assignee  of 
William  Pemnngton. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Noah  Miller,  an 
invalid  major  of  the  militia. 

An  act  making  appropriations  *or  certain 
vends,  and  for  examinations  and  surveys,  for 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  end  thirty. 
ive. 

An  aet  placing  Captain  Cole,  a  Seneca  Indian 
Chief,  on  the  pension  roll. 

A**ct  making  additional  appropriations  Jer  the 


Delaware  breakwater,  and  for  certain  harbors, 
and  removing  obstruction*  in  and  at  the  mouths 
of  certain  rivers,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  O'Neals  and 
Robert  Morrison. 

An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Holland. 

An  act  authoriseing  the  construction  of  a  Dry 
Dock  for  the  Neval  service. 

An  act  making  app  opriations  for  building  light 
boats,  beacons,  and  monuments,  and  placing 
buoys  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorixe  the  City  Council  of  St. 
Aoffustine  to  widen  a  street  in  St.  Augustine* 

An  act  to  authorise  lettets  patent  to  be  issued 
to  Francis  B.  Ogdeo. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  expenses  of  Government  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

An  act  amendatory  of  the  act  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Road. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  removal  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Wapeughkonea  to  Lima,  in  the  Sute 
of  Ohio. 

An  act  to  prescribe  the  punishment  ef  Consuls, 
Commercial  Agents,  and  others,  in  certain  cases. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  sale  of  certain  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Uoiversity  of  Michigan. 

An  act  for  improving  the  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Raisin,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

An  aet  granting  to  the  borough  of  Miohilimack- 
inac  certain  grounds  for  public  purposes. 

An  act  for  the  completion  of  certian  improve- 
ments in  Florida. 

An  act  for  t ho  relief  of  Col.  J.  Eugene  Leitens- 
dorfer. 

An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Moees  Shepherd,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Dougherty,  an 
Indian  Agent. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lemuel  Tanner,  as- 
signee of  Pierre  Dufreene. 

An  aet  making  en  appropriation  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Military  Barracks  at  New  Orleans. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  further  compensation 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Dslawate. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  construction  of  a  rail. 
road  upon  the  public  lands  irom  Tallahassee  to 
St.  Marks,  in  Florida. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act 
to  authorise  the  whabitants  of  tbe  State  of  Louisi. 
ana  to  enter  the  back  lands. 

An  set  to  continue  the  office  of  Commission- 
er of  Peneione. 

An  aet  for  the  continuation  and  repair  of  t'ie 
Cumberland  Road,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  India- 
na, and  Illinois. 

An  act  to  complete  certain  roads  of  tbe  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas. 

An  act  in  amendment  of  tbe  acts  for  the  pun. 
iehment  of  offences  against  the  United  States. 

An  set  to  establish  branches  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  Slates. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees, 
ury  to  compromise  the  claims  sjiowed  bv  the 
commissioners  under  tbe  Tresty  with  tbe  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  concluded  Oct.  14,  1839. 

An  set  further  to  suspend  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  M  an  ect  to  alter  and  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  approv- 
ed July  14, 1838. 

An  ect  further  to  extend  the  time  allowed  for 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  commission 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  convention  with 
France. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Justus  Cobb. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Isssc  Eekright. 

An  act  granting  a  pension  to  Solomon  Case. 

An  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  Die. 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  held  at  Clarksburg. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "  an 
act  to  authorise  the  extension,  conatruction  and 
use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  into  and  within  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

An  act  to  provide  for  paying  certain  pensioners 
at  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

An  aet  to  extend  the  patent  of  Robert  Eastman, 
for  a  further  period  of  seven  years. 

Joint  Resolution,  giving  the  right  of  way  thro* 


the  property  of  the  United  Slates  at  Harper** 
Ferry,  to  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company. 

Resolution  for  the  (sale)  ot"  a  Lion  and  two 
Hot  see,  received  as  a  present  by  the  Consul  of 
the  United  8tates  at  Tangier,  from  the  Empetor 
of  Morocco. 

Resolution  .presenting  a  gold  medal  to  Geo. 
Croghsn,  and  a  sword  to  each  oi  the  officers 
under  his  command,  for  their  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  in 
1813. 


The  President  has  recognised  Nicholas  D.  Q. 
Molls*,  as  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Venexue- 
la,  for  tho  city  of  New  York. 

Massacrusstts— GovEB2coa  .  Davis  transmit* 
ted  e  message  to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
resigning  the  office  ot  Governor  and  accepting 
that  of  Senator  in  Congress.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Armstrong,  by  the  Constitution,  is  empow- 
ered to  perform  all  tbe  duties  and  exeroise  all  the 
prerogatives  of  Governor,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  and  until  a  Governor  shall  have  been 
chosen  and  qualified  in  his  stead. 

The  Arabian  horses,  lately  sent  as  a  present 
from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States,  were  sold  at  auction,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  Monday,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
of  Congress.  One  was  bought  by  Mr.  Ffanrloy 
of  Virginia,  for  1205  dollars;  and  the  other,  by 
Messrs.  Horton  and  Tammany,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  860  dollars. 

The  Boston  Transcri|K  of  Monday  evening  says 
"  The  Frigate  ConotiMio*  got  under  way  this 
morning  at  half  pent  11,  end  was  lowed  out  of  the 
harbor  by  the  steamboat  Bangor." 

t Extract  from  the  Garde  National. 

MAaeaiLLne,  Deo.  19,  1834. 
General  eiatememt  of  commerce*  of  France,  1833. 

The  second  result  o  fie  red  by  the  administration 
of  the  custom-house,  in  its  Tableau  General,  js 
that  of  the  whole  of  our  relatione  with  each  of  the 
greet  commercial  Powers  of  the  world.     « 

The  United  Stales  continue  to  be  pieced  very 
far  ahead  of  the  nations  with  which  we  hold  the 
most  extensive  trade.  Io  1833  our  importations 
amounted  to  99,079,212  francs,  and  our  exports, 
tionsto  117,396,336  francs.  After  tho  United 
States,  the  following  is  the  order  of  the  Powers 
with  which  our  relations  are  the  most  extensive  t 

Imports.  Exports. 
England,  comprtalM  Malts,  Gib- 
raltar, and  tbe  Ionian  Island*,..  39,741,630  116,105.958 

BelffiuiM 68,844,933  53,348  150 

Spain.lnelodlnt  the  Canary  Islands  41,844,505  03.491,590 

Sardinia,  Wand  and  contlaant... .  08,737,01)0  43,687,138 
Austria.  Including  tan  Lombard 

Venltlan  Kingdom 48,343^179  6,657,401 

Switzerland 31,168,003  58,191.490 

Germany 34,567.138  41,945,770 

Russia 93,103800  10,555,791 

Prussia »»»«.»«»»»».»»««««««»»«»««  30, 49 1,™"  7,401,039 

India.  ..•*»»•...................  •  «f7,4uo,i3o  St™n\iasj 

Turkey,  Including  Uw  inland*  of 

tne  Arcbtpet'so 17.264,911  14,413,779 

$  The  following  statements  are  taken  from 
the  official  tables  for  tho  financial  years,  ending 
tbe  30th  September  of  each  year. 

Imports  from  France, 

Years.      Total         Bilk*.       Wine.       Brandy.. 
1824       8 19t.<*0    2.340  000    800  000      589.000 

1835  11.836  090    5.633  009    413  000       864.00* 

1836  9  5901109  4.134.000  633  000  45&099 
1937  9.449  000  4.361000  565099  694  009 
1898  10.988000  2L98&U00  438600  1.09*901 
1839  9617000  4363003  441009  644909 

1830  8.341.000    3518  000    465  000      910.000 

1831  14  734.090  fc8mo*9  651.000  9*1000 
1633  13.755.000  6044.0*0  90*000  616.000 
1833      13.963.000    6.356.000    930.090      890  009 

Export*  to  France. 

Cotton.  Am  ton.  Fr.  top. 

Years.     Total.  lb*.  value,  cloared.  ctoar'd. 

1834    10553U09  40  098  000  6.436  000  101.009      8.890 

1825    11.881000  30  013  000  5.918000  1005(10    14. MO 

I83A    13.IOS.fO0  63.943400  X.I7K000  131.500    16.000 

J837    13  595.000  70.433.000  7.350.000  147.709    16600 

1838  134994)00  531489.099  5993090  130.990    J4«09 

1839  13-833,000  07.464.000  6455.000  157.709    13100 

1830  I1JO0000    7*103.0.0    7046.609    148.700    11400 

1831  94»e09   46.197.009   4.904.000     9*999     7 JOT 
1839    139454100   77.4*7000   7.733.000    139500   91JM0 

14.495.000    76003909   9J4S.OU0    119.809    95,460 
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Novel,  Practicable,  and  Cheap  Mode  of 
obtaining  Good  Crops  of  Wheat.  By 
O.  P.  Q.  To  the  Editor  of  the  New. 
York  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  Complete  Far- 
mer  and  Rural  Economist,  recently  pub. 
lished  in  Boston,  a  work  of  great  merit, 
the  following  directions  are  given  for  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  on  the  authority  of 
John  Townsend,  of  Andover,  Conn*  We 
make  only  a  short  extract :  After  a  crop 
of  corn,  "  plough  three  inches  deep,  and 
spread  on  evenly  four  or  Jive  inches  of 
well  rotted  manure  ,  and  sow  three  pecks 
of  good  clean  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  tm- 
less  something  disastrous  happen,  the 
summer  following  your  garner  may  be 
filled  with  the  fiuest  wheat." 

Now,  we  ask,  very  respectfully,  of  the 
"editor  of  the  Complete  Farmer,"  to 
whose  authority  we  have  been  Ions  dis- 
posed to  defer,  to  inform  us  who  is  the 
nappy  farmer,  saving  always  Mr.  Jno. 
Town  send,  of  Connecticut,  who  has  ma- 
nure enough,  and  time  enough  to  put  it 
on,  to  spread  evenly  four  or  Jive  inches  of 
well  rotted  manure  over  his  wheat  fields  ? 
qsW  to  let  us  know  whether  "any  thing 
disastrous"  has  happened  to  Mr  Town- 
send  since  he  adopted  this  very  pleasant 
and  feasible  operation?  This  is  book- 
forming  with  a  witness.  O.  P.  Q. 

Storks  on  Tillable  Ground.-— It  is  the 
practice  of  most  farmers  to  pick  the  stoiws 
off  their  fields  after  they  are  laid  down  to 
grass  the  spring  prior  to  mowing.  Is  it 
not  better  to  carry  them  off  when  putting  in 
the  seed,  and  prior  to  the  last  harrowing. 
By  thus  doing,  grain  and  grass  will  grow 
iij  the  places  occupied  by  the  stones ;  and 
these  are  often  very  considerable  portions 
of  the  surface.  At  this  time  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  up  the  stones.  Last 
foil,  I  sowed  Rvo  acres  of  stony  ground 
with  wheat  and  rye,  and  picked  off  all  the 
stones  after  the  seed  was  sown,  and  before 
the  harrowing  was  finished.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  field  was  very  much  improved. 


Plaster  or  Paris. — At  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  gypsum  answers  a  very  good 
purpose  on  clover  ;  aud  yet  salt  water  as- 
cends near  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above 
this.  On  Long  Island,  it  is  supposed  not 
to  succeed  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
salt  water. 

Clove*  with  Oats. — Many  of  the  farm- 
ers in  West  Chester  and  Putnam  counties 
sow  clover  seed  with  their  oats — think  it 
takes  better  than  with  rye  or  wheat.  The 
ordinary  rotation  in  most  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  is  corn,  oats,  rye,  or 
wheat  with  clover.  In  order  to  secure  the 
enriching  properties  of  clover,  I  should  sup- 
pose, even  in  this  rotatiou,  it  would  be 
profitable  to  sow  clover  with  a  view  of  turn, 
ing  it  under  for  rye  or  wheat  in  the  fall. 
The  expense  of  send  aud  sowing  is  but  a  tri- 
fle. The  paivture,  from  the  time  the  oats  are 
cut  to  that  for  full  ploughing,  will  pay  for  all 
expenses. 

Stockinos. — Those  made  of  common 
wool  are  said  to  be  more  durable  than  from 
Merino  wool. 


»- TOWNSEND  4b  DURFEEi  of  Palmyra, 
Mankfaeturtrs  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
establishmeutto  Hudson,  under  the  name  ot  Durfce,  May 
It  Co.  offer  to  supply  Rope  of  any  required  length  (with- 
out ■plice)  (or  inclined  planee  of  Railroads  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  deliver  them  In  any  of  the  principal  citiee  in 
the  United  States.  As  to  the  quality  ol  Rope,  the  public 
are  referred  to  J.  B.  Jervle,Eng.  If.  It  H.  R.  R.Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  James  Archibald.  Engineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  Carboudale,  Luxsrne 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New- York,  / 

January  30.  1813. \ 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  fc  WARD,  Proprietor  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
casting «  required  for  railroads. R-ly  febU 

PATENT  HAMMERBD  SHIP.  BOAT.  ABJD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

Sf*  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
e  at  the  Albaify  Spike  Factory. 
Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  use. 
Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  else  uoder  the  head, 
so  at  not  to  admit  water. 

Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING a  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory.  Troy,  N.  Y. sepUSly 

PATENT  RAILROAD.  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 

SPIKES. 

B3»  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  every  extent! ve  assortment  ot  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scribers Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  eyer  offered 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  In  Iron  rails, 
to  sny  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  they  are  founJ  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

JCf  AH  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1MI. 

g3h*  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
It  J  Towusend,  Albany,  ami  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albsny  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower.  9*9  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janvier*,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8. — Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  otders  as  early  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  Is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  at  to  keep  pace 
with  the  dally  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

03T  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Oam  Foundry  offer  jfor 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  establishment,  stluated  out 
mile  from  Boston.    The  Improvemsnts  consist  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  JSTsasc,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  a!) 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  hollers  for  .Lscsetetto* 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  9.  Blacksmith's  shop,  50  feet  by  90,  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotive  Jfrass,  54  feet  by  95,  used  for  putting 
tog  oilier  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  beet  Engines 
in  use  lu  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  this  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate, 
190  fen  by  46,  containing  two  wster-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Sic. ;  Pattern 
Simp ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolliog  4  tons 
of  Iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Hammete,  one  of  whleh  is  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnace*,  moved  by  water-wheel:  one  very  supe 
rlor  19  horse  Strain  Enclne,  which  could  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45.  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupotas,  Core  oven  .Cranes,  Ac. fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  foundry  Is  a  targ 
ware-boute,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castlnes  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Englnese 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geerlng,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  Ac  fcc. 
These  were  made  of  the  nto«t  durable  unatt  rials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supoesed  to  be  oftfreat  valtre. 

No.  o.  A  building,  65  feet  by  M,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimueys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  Is  at  present  uecd  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  ceveral  store  looms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
terns,  ruble  for  two  horses,  etc  Ave. 

The  above  estabuMuueut  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  busluess  than  any 
other  In  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  harbors  of-Beeton,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  33  to  30  cents  per  ton.  dome  of  the 
largest  job*  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  eeta- 
MmIiom.:  i;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  pumps 
forfrc-injr  the  liry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Yard  Charleston. 

The  situation  f.ir  Ballraad  work  Is  excellent,  being  la 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providence  and 
Wurcesu  r  Railroad*.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
runnln?  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "Jonathan,**  purchased 
by  th«  Statu;  ol  Penu>>  Ivania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterutaud  Machinery  now  in  the  premises,  12 
Locomotives  ant  as  many  tonderr,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggotiB,  could  be  made  per  anuum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THO*.  J.  ECKLEY,  Trees'.  Jtc,  Boston,  or  to 
BOBKfiT  KALSTON.  Jr..  PWIedclpMa, 

Boston,  Dec.  20,  i«M,  '      '  *^ 


STBPBEJfSOM, 

Builder  of  a  superior  style  ofFaseenger  Cars  for  Atft- 

rood. 

No.  9)64  Ellxabethstreet,  near  Bleecker street, 

New-York. 

&»  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well'to 
examine  these  Cars :  a  specimen  of  whleh  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Rajlroad 
now  in  operation.  Jfts  tf 


RAILROAD  OAR.  WHEELS  ASD  atOXMSJ, 

AND  OTHER.  RAILROAD  CASTING*. 

0>-  Also,  AXLE 8  furnished  and  fiued  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Peterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  Br  00  Wall 
street,  New*  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned'complete. 

JO     ROGERS.  EETCHUM  at  ORQ8VENOB. 

RAILWAY  IRON* 
Of  tons  oil    Inch  by  i  Inch, )     Flat  Bars  In  lengths  o 
J*      '    do.   1 14  to  16  feet,  counter  sunk 
do.   I  holes,  ends  cot  at  an  angle 
do.   fof  4i  degrees,  with  spll. 
do.   |  dng  plates  and  nails  to 
J  suit. 


300 

40 

800 

800 


do.  11  do. 
do.  If  do. 
do.  8  do. 
do.  Of  do. 
soon  expected. 


I 


QS60  do.  of  Edge  Ralls  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quislte  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

m  Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  38  *""-  flimnii 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Oars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

n^*!M  °£**'  **'  9»  8>  *ii*l>™*H  Inches  diameter  fee 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Govern  menu,  and  the  Drawback 
laken  in  part  payment.  A.IO.  RALSTON. 

0  South  Front  street*  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Platea,in  me 
both  In  this  country  and  Greet  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d?lmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

C*-  Compasses  ol  various  sixes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes*  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trougaton.  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  lustra* 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  It  O.  w.  BLUNT,  164  Water  street, 

J*16t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 


SURVEYING  AND   ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

S3*  The  subecrber  manufactures  all  kind*  of  Instra- 
moots  In  Ms  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  loc  superior, 
In  principles  of  coetruetlon  and  workmanship  to  any  Im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  ef 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  homered 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  ths  needle,  with  per- 
feet  accuracy-  also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

Warn.  J.  YOUNG* 
Mathematical  Inetiument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  su,  PhUaeUpMa. 

The  following  recommendations  aro  reepecUnJIy  asnV 
mltted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  otners  interested. 

Baltimore,  1888. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  reepeetlngthe  Instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  In  use  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  Is  seven. 
The  whole  nun? ber  of  the  'MmprovedCom|teas"meljx«. 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  In  the  service  o£mis 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
nave  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  Instruments  of  the*kfnd  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  16 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  Is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  Indeed  the  moat  com- 

frieielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
nstrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  1  think  it  will  a*  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  Sf  ABLER,  Sup* of  ConstnwUon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1888. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young's'*  Patent  Improved  Compass,**  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Instrument 
or  the  kind,  now  in  use,  snd  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oermantown,  February,  1%33. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  msde  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  be  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  instrument  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Enc.Pbllad. 

ml  ly  Gtmaoi.  and  Nonfe!*  lUUroad 
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MARYLAND,     18     CONTRASTED     WITH     NeW- 

Yom,  Ektekpkibe. — The  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  Maryland  have  authorized  a  loan 
6f  two  millions  of  dollars  for  (he  purpose 
of  completing  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
■Canal  to  Cumberland.  This  is  truly  an 
evidence  of  liberality.  This  canal  termi- 
nates in  another  territory— yet  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  a  spirit  of  true  and  judi- 
cious munificence,  or  liberality  to  its  Wes- 
tern citizens,  who  are  to  be  benefitted  by 
toe  work,  lends  her  credit  to  insure  its 
completion— as  she  also  has  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  by 
ihe  loan  of  a  million,  for  the,  benefit  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore. 

Ml  the  great  State  of  New. York  imitate 
her  example? 

Oktabio  aud  Hodsoh  Ship  Cabal. — We 
have  commenced  in  this  number  the  R< 
port  of  Mr.  E.  F.  JoiinsoH,  upon  that  part 
of  the  canal  between  Utica  and  Oswego. 
It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  it  en- 
tire) but  its  length  has  prevented.  We 
■hali)  however,  give  in  the  next  number  his 
very  appropriate  and  correct  remarks  upon 
the  importance  of  the  work.    Theyexhibit 


the  enlarged  views  of  a  liberal  mind — and 
should  be  read  by  every  man  who  doubts 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work. 

The  annexed  extracts  from  Mr.  John. 
son's  remarks  will  show  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  ship  canal  navigation. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  the 
distance  by  the  Ontario  route  is  378  miles, 
and  exceeds  that  by  the  Erie  Canal  only  15 
miles.  Of  this  distance,  146  miles  is  along 
the  Niagara  River  and  through  Lake  On- 
tario; about  69  miles  more  of  improved  na- 
vigation along  the  Oswego  and  Oneida  Ri 


i  and  Oneida 
liles  from  the  I 


Lake, 


140 


lockage  by  the  Ontario 
hich  being  overcome  by 
on  a  delay  of  four  hours; 
making  the  liberal  allowance  of  eight  min- 
utes for  the  passage  of  a  single  lock.  To 
compensate  for  this  delay,  we  have  the  grea- 
ter celerity  of  motion  on  the  Ontario  route, 
which  may  be  rated  as  follows : 

ifralotnLewltfoa,    Mmlea.Sl-Sailleiiw.hoor.Shoora, 
iirlnlontoOiwmn,]«S    "     ■  "       '*       M    " 

OawefeloAlaaiqr,     SOS    "     SIS     "       ■'       37    u 

Total,  3  TB  mllH  In  Si  tionri 

By  the  Erie  Canal  the  distance  is  863 
miles,  which,  at  3A  miles  per  hour,  the 
average  speed  for  freight  boats,  gives  145 
hours-,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 

mnrio  route  of  S3  hours,  or  reducing  the 

me  more  than  one  half. 

My  estimate  of  the  probable  relative  cost 
of  transportation,  is  deduced,  in  part,  from 
a  printed  tariff  of  rates  established  by 
companies  engaged  in  that  business,  for  the 
year  1934,  and  since  the  reduction  of  the 
tolls. 

From  this  tariff,  the  charge  per  mile,  per 
1,000  lbs.,  for  heavy  goods,  conveyed 
scribed,  is  as  follows: 

X 
New  Yoik  loAll»ny, 


in  On  Hudaen  Rive 


Biiflalo  10  Detroit,  1  J^  *.y  KertoSnl  j » lilh  OA 
Bun-air,  U  CblcMO,  0.9  By  Kbuoner.  ,„  Mill  Beat. 
o'wtSo  to  Te'roHto,'      l'l'a  iTo  ISln  Ottobcr- 

The  preceding  exhibits  a  great  differenc 
in  favor  of  navigation  by  wind  and  stoat 
upon  the  larger  waters,  when  compared 
with  a  canal.  . 

On  the  Hudson  River  the  cost  is  only  one 
third  of  that  upon  the  canal  for  the  same 
distance.  ■ . _ 


On  Lake  Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  it 

one  half  by  sail  vessels,  and  three  fourths 
by  steamboats.  On  Lake  Ontario  it  is  two 
thirds,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  but  little 
more  than  one  fourth. 

The  reason  for  a  higher  charge  upon 
Lake  Ontario  than  Lake  Erie,  is  undoubt- 
edly in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  less 
amount  of  business  upon  the  former,  a  dif- 
ference which  will  not  exist  when  Lake 
Ontario  shall  become  a  more  general  me- 
iium  of  t  ran  sport  align. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  on 
be  Ontario  route,  one  third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance ia  lake  navigation.  It  will  not,  I  ap- 
Sirehend,  be  unreasonable  to  infer  from  the 
acts  presented  above,  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  will,  in  consequence,  be  ma- 
terially reduced. 

CO-  At  the  close  of  of  the  Rep  n 
given  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  is  n 
transposition.  The  table  of  aggregate  sec- 
tions should  come  before  the  general  re- 
marks, and  the  few  paragraphs  in  the  head 
of  general  remarks  belong  to  that  part  of 
the  Report  not  published. 

We  have  received  die  following  latter  in  rela. 
tioo  to  Ihe  reported  new  channel,  or  entrance  to 
the  Snwmnec  River,  from  an  officer  of  the  Army  • 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  Feb.  96, 1835. 

Sir, — I  perceive  that  you  have  inserted  in  the 
Railroad  Journal  an  article  first  published  in  the 
Floridian  of  this  place,  giving  an  account  of  a 
pretended  new  discovery  of  a  channel  into  tha 
Suwanee  River — which  discovery,  if  true,  would 
be  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  to  the 
country  on  the  river,  but  to  the  Atlantic  seaport 
cities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Gull  of  Moiieo, 
aa  a  route  of  communication,  by  means  of  the 
S ii  wane c  and  Si.  John's  Rivers,  between  them. 

The  report  of. ilia  discovery  originated  with 
Mr.  Watson,  a  gentleman  of  high  reepec lability 
and  intelligence,  who  resided  near  the  spot— who 
has  assured  me,  on  inquiry  of  him,  that  en  entire 
misapprehension  of  hia  meaning  has  been  taken 
by  the  author  of  the  article  in  question.  IDs  only 
discovery  was  the  harbor  st  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  ia  the  same  surveyed  by  Capt,  Swift, 
of  the  U.  S.  Topograph'™'  Engineers,  acme  years 
since,  sad  where  Col.  Gadsden  found  the  vessel 
at  anchor  belonging  lo  Arbulbnot  St  Ambrister. 
when  St.  Murks  was  taken  by  Gen.  Jaekson,  aa 
he  has  described  to  me  in  person. 

I  give  you  this  information,  that  you  may  save, 
many  from  being  misled,  who  nay  fssl  an  Interest 
in  this  quarter,  j 
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v/ Report  of  E.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  in  relation 

^     to  a  Ship  and  Steamboat  Canal  from  Vtiea 

to  Oswego* 

The  city  of  Utica,  the  point  where  my 
examination  commenced,  is  situated  in  the 
upper,  or  western  part  of  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley, in  a  region  of  country  fertile  and 
healthy,  and  already  considerably  advanced 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  a 
commercial  view,  it  occupies  a  prominent 
position  on  the  line  of  the  great  thorough- 
fore  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes,  and  is 
the  first  point  of  divergence  of  tUe  trade  in 
its  course  west,  being  situated  near  the 
western  entrance  to  the  deep  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  Erie  canal  passes  longitu- 
dinally through  it,  and  it  is  the  point  of 
termination  of  two  important  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement!  both  of  which  are  in  a 
course  of  construction,  viz. :  the  Chenango 
Canal  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Rail- 
road ;  the  former  connecting  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal with  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah, 
and  the  latter  uniting  with  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railway,  and  forming  there- 
with a  railway  communication  to  the  Hud- 
son  River  at  Albany.  The  Mohawk  Ri- 
ver, which  bounds  the  city  on  the  north,  is 
30  feet  below  the  Erie  Canal,  and  390 
above  tide  water.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
elevated  country  at  the  north  and  west,  its 
head  waters  interlocking  with  those  of  Fish 
Creek  and  Black  River.  Thence  it  runs 
southerly  to  the  village  of  Rome,  from 
which  place  it  pursues  an  easterly  course 
to  its  junction  with  the  Hudson  River, 
nine  miles  above  Albany. 

From  Rome  to  Utica,  15  miles,  the  de- 
scent by  the  river  is  30  feet,  the  most  of 
which  occurs  in  the  first  8  miles.  The  in- 
tervening valley  is  composed  of  an  alluvial 
bottom,  varying  from  one  half  to  one  mile 
in  'breadth,  and  bordered  on  each  side  by 
the  slopes  of  the  elevated  ridges  which 
form  the  confines  of  the  valley.  The 
channel  of  the  river  between  the  point 3 
mentioned,  is  exceedingly  serpentine.  In 
breadth  it  varies  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet,  and  in  depth  from  2  to  10  or 
12  feet.  The  banks  and  land,  on  either 
side,  are  low ;  from  7  to  8  feet  only  above 
low  water,  and  during  the  spring  floods 
are  completely  submerged  in  many  places 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  Mo- 
hawk, in  the  distance  mentioned,  receives 
several  important  tributaries,  viz. :  the  Six 
and  Nine  Mile  creeks  on  the  north,  and  the 
Little  Oneida,  Oriskany,  and  Saquoit  creeks 
on  the  south ;  the  two  latter  of  which  af- 
ford numerous  and  valuable  hydraulic  pri- 
vileges, many  of  which  are  improved. 

The  village  of  Rome  occupies  the  height 
of  land  between  Lake  Ontario  on  the  west, 
and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  is  the 
lowest  summit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Champlain,  between  the  great  St.  Law- 
rence basin,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The 
ground   on  which  the  village  stands    is 
about  25  or  30- feet  above  the  Mohawk  Ri- 
ver.   Towards  the  south  it  is  lower,  and 
swampy.    On  the  margin  of   the  lower 
ground  skirting  the  village,  is  the  site  of 
the  "  Old  Rome  Canal,"  constructed  some 
30  years  since,   by   the   Western   Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  forming  at 
the  time,  in  connexion  with  the  Mohawk 
River,  the  waters  of  Wood  Creek,  Lake 
Oneida  and  the  Oswego  River,  the  only 
navigable  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  west.    The  village  of  Rome 
is  likewise  the  point  of  .termination  of  the 
proposed    Black    River  Canal,  a    project 
which  has  been  some  time  in  contempla- 
tion, an*  which  has  been  viewed  as  consti- 
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tuting  an  important  feature  in  the  system 
of  inland  navigation  in  the  Slate. 

Proceeding  from  Rome  west,  the  country 
assumes  a  different  aspect.  We  now  enter 
the  broad  valley  of  that  beautiful  series  of 
inland  lakes,  which  are  distributed  through 
the  interior  of  the  State,  viz.:  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Crooked,  and  Canandaigua. 

These  lakes  are  the  recipients  of  the 
drainage  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  region, 
the  waters  of  which  are  conveyed  by  the 
Seneca  and  Oneida  Rivers  to  a  point  of 
junction  forty-six  miles  west  of  Rome,  and 
from  thence  constituting  the  Oswego  River ; 
which,  after  running  northwesterly  a  dis- 
tance of  23$  miles,  .empties  into  Lake  On. 
tario  at  the  village  of  Oswego. 

The  northern  portion  of  this  valley,  from 
Rome  to  the  Oswego  River,  is  somewhat 
elevated.  The  ridge  which  bounds  it,  is 
nearly  parallel  with  Lake  Ontario,  declining 
in  elevation  towards  the  Oswego  River, 
but  possessing,  it  is  believed,  no  point  of 
depression  less  elevated  than  the  Rome 
summit,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Os- 
wego River. 

At  the  foot  of  this  northern  slope  is  the 
Oneida  Lake,  21  miles  in  length,  with  a. 
medium  breadth  of  five  miles.  This  lake 
lies  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  It 
receives,  as  tributaries,  Fish  Creek,  with 
several  smaller  streams  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  Oneida  and  Chitteningo  Creeks 
on  the  south.  The  valley  in  the  latter  di- 
rection, although  much  diversified  in  its 
surface,  is  broader  and  more  open,  and 
more  advanced  in  cultivation  than  the 
country  north. 

It  is  along  this  slope,  parallel  with,  and 
elevated  about  60  feet  above  the  lake,  that 
the  Erie  Canal  is  located.  From  a  point 
9}  miles  east  of  Utica,  the  canal  is  one 
continuea  level  westward  to  Syracuse,  a 
distance  of  69£  miles.  At  Utica  it  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  30  feet  above 
the  Mohawk  River.  At  Rome,  it  occupies 
the  low  ground  already  described,  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  village.  Between  Utica 
and  Rome  it  passes  through  the  flourishing 
villages  of  Yorkville,  Whitesborough,  and 
Oriskany,  crossing  the  Saquoit  and  Oris- 
kany Creeks  by  two  aqueducts.  At  Rome, 
it  receives,  by  two  feeders,  the  waters  of 
the  Mohawk  River,  together  with  those  of 
Little  Oneida  and  Wood  Creeks.  From 
Rome,  west,  to  the  termination  of  the  level, 
it  receives  a  supply  from  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  south,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Oneida  Creek,  ar- 
rangements for  the  admission  of  which 
have  already  been  made  by  a  provision  in 
the  charter  of  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal  Com- 
pany,  who  are  now  engaged  in  opening  a 
communication  between  the  Erie  Canal 
and  the  Oneida  Lake,  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity. 

The  direct  course  from  Rome  to  the 
Oneida  Lake,  leads  along  Wood  Creek. 
The  distance  is  14  miles.  This  creek 
unites  with  Fish  Creek,  a  large  and  pow- 
erful stream,  a  short  distance  before  it  en- 
ters the  lake.  The  channel  of  Wood  Creek  is 
very  crooked.  The  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  it  was  formerly  improved  for  small 
boats,  by  means  of  dams  and  locks.  For 
the  remaining  distance,  the  curvature  was 
so  great  as  to  render  it,  notwithstanding 
the  great  descent,  a  comparatively  slug 
gish  stream. 

For  six  miles  adjoining  the  lake,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  distance  on  either  side, 
the  ground  is  low  *rd  swampy,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  or  eix  feet  above  the  waters  oft 


|  the  creek,  and  subject  at  times  to  be  over» 
flowed. 

From  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  to 
the  lake,  and,  indeed,  for  some  distance  up 
the  main  or  Fish  Creek,  the  depth  varies 
from  14  to  25  feet.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  is  a  bioad  bar,  extending  out  for  some 
distance,  having  a  minimum  depth  of  wa- 
ter of  2£  feet.  The  water  is  likewise 
shoal  along  the  east  end  of  the  lake.  The 
remainder  of  the  lake  has  sufficient  depth 
for  navigation.  The  level  of  this  lake  va- 
ries at  different  seasons;  the  maximum 
difference  observed  in  the  spring  is  6  or  7 
feet;  the  average  from  four  to  five  feet. 
The  level  of  low  water  is  subject  to  leas 
variatiou  than  that  of  high  water.  Five 
years  since,  the  State  directed  the  surface 
to  be  reduced,  by  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  outlet,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming the  low  lands  contiguous  to  its 
eastern  and  western  margins. 

From  the  south  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  distance  is  from  5  to  6 
miles.  About  midway  of  this  distance  are 
the  Cawassalon  and  Canesera^a  branches 
of  the  Chitteningo  Creek,  running  parallel 
with  the  lake  lor  some  distance.  These 
streams  are  bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh, 
elevated,  it  is  stated,  from  17  to  24  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  separated  frcm  it  by  a 
tract  of  hard  land. 

The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  by  a  stream  of 
large  size,  having  an  average  breadth  of 
from  300  to  350 feet,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  ten  or  twelve  places,  exceeding  10  feec 
in  depth,  in  its  lowest  state. 

This  outlet  is  termed  the  Oneida  River. 
Its  length  is  19]j  miles,  and  its  descent  9f 
feet,  to  where  it  unites  with  the  Seneca  and 
Oswego  Rivers.  The  land  on  either  side 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  elevated  above  the 
reach  of  flood  waters,  and  has  an  undula- 
ting suiface.  The  stream  pursues  a  very 
circuitous  course,  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween its  two  extremes  being  only  8  miles: 
From  Three  River  Point,  the  place  of  junc. 
tion  with  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  Rivers, 
to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  the  distance  in 
234  miles,  and  descent  112  feet. 

The  Oswego  River  is  very  broad,  not 
less,  on  an  average,  than  600  feet,  and  dis- 
charges a  large  quantity  of  water;  being 
the  drainage  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles 
of  country.  It  is  likewise  very  equable  in 
its  flow.  The  extremes  of  flood  and  drought 
not  causing  a  greater  difference  than  irom 
4  to  5  feet,  and  by  the  ordinary  rains  is  sel- 
dom swollen  to  a  greater  height  than  front' 
12  to  20  inches.  This  is  owing  to  tha  nu* 
merous  lakes  from  whence  it  draws  its  wa- 
ters, and  which,  in  connexion  with  its  mag- 
nitude, renders  it  eminently  fit  for  naviga- 
tion by  the  aid  of  dams  and  locks. 

An  improvement  of  this  kind  baa  already 
been  effected,  and  adapted  to  boats  of  the 
size  of  those  navigating  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  uniting  with  that  work  at  Syracuse 
near  the  west  end  of  the  Rome  level.  The 
number  of  dams  is  eight,  which  are  passed 
by  means  of  short  canals  and  locks  con- 
strue led  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river; 
the  number  of  the  latter  being.  14,  and 
overcoming  109  feet  of  descent,  the  balance 
to  112  being  made  up  in  the  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  most  of  this 
descent  occurs  in  the  12  miles  nearest  the 
lake. 

From  Three  River  Point  to  Oswego  Falls, 
12  miles,  the  place  where  the  greatest  de- 
scent begins,  the  banks  are  not  high,  vary, 
ing  from  12  to  10  feet.  There  is  but  lit  tie 
low  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river;  on  one  of  its  tributaries,  however, 
from  the  west!  Ox  Creek,  the  land  if  low. 
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nl,  and  is  said  In  be  injured  by 
the  setting  back  of  the  waters  from  the  dam 
Mow. 

At  Oswego  Falls  is  situated  the  Tillage 
of  Fulton,  possessing  great  advantages  in 
the  amount  of  its  hydraulic  power.  From 
thence  to  the  lake  the  banks  of  the  river  ate 
Uniformly  high  and  steep,  in  some  places 
reck  bound,  unbroken  by  any  ravines,  and 
presenting  an  unvarying  sameness  of  ap- 
pearance. The  river  for  this  distance  passes 
over  a  rocky,  and  in  some  places  gravelly 
bed  of  red  and  gray  sandstone. 

At  its  confluence  with  Lake  Ontario  is 
situated  the  flourishing  village  of  Oswego, 
occupying  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  possessing  many  commercial  and 
manufacturing  facilities,  the  latter  of  which 
are  improved  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  harbor,  which  covers  an  area  of 
about  40  acres,  is  protected  by  a  pier  erect- 
ed by  the  General  Government.  The  place 
is  favorably  situated  for  concentrating  the 
trade  of  the  lake,  and  constitutes  (it  is  be- 
lieved) the  best  termination  for  the  pro- 
posed canal. 
Sue  and  Character  of  the  propoied  Canal. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  instructions  on 
litis  subject,  I  have  assumed  for  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  proposed  canal,  a  depth  of  S 
feet;  breadth  at  surface,  90  feet.  Inside 
slope  of  banks,  9  horizontal  to  1  perpendi- 
cular. The  banks  to  be  well  faced  with 
atone ;  the  canal  to  be  provided  with  a  tow- 
ing path ;  the  locks  to  be  SO  by  130  feet  in 
the  elear  in  the  chamber,  With  •  lift  of 
about  8  feet;  and,  together  with  the 
verts,  to  be  built  of  alone,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  aqueducts,  wi 
weirs,  and  bridges  to  be  constructed  ' 
substantial  stone  abutments;  the  latti 
be  formed  with  draws,  for  the 
of  passing  vessels. 

A  depth  of  8  feet  has  been  adopted,  ns 
being  suited  to  the  draught  of  such  vessels 
aa  can  navigate  the  great  lakes  with  safe- 
ty l  that  being  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
Wetland  Canal,  and  likewise  the  depth  to 
which  the  Delaware  and  Roritan  Canal 
has  ultimately  been  increased ;  both  of 
which  canals  are  designed  for  vessels  navi- 
gating the  larger  waters.  The  locks  are 
assumed  double  the  width  of  those  now 
used  in  the  New-York  canals,  to  enable 
boat*  from  those  canals  to  pass  them  by 
pairs.  This  width  is  but  little,  if  any, 
greater  than  would  be  required  for  vessels 
of  suitable  proportions  for  lake  service, 
drawing  7  feet  water ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore deemed  the  most  proper  dimension  to 
adopt. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  adapted  to  a  ca- 
nal of  the  above  dimensions,  may  be  rated 
nearly  as  follows: 

Itaguter. 
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largement  of  the  Wetland  Canal.  Whe- 
ther thia  magnitude  can  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  expense,  will  depend,  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  upon  the  character  of 
that  portion  of  the  route  between  Utica 
and  Albany,  not  included  in  the  present 
A  canal  of  the  largest    "~ 
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Provision  for  the  protection  of  the  banks 
has  been  made  in  the  estimate,  to  guard 
them  from  toe  eflects  of  abrasion  by  the 
wave  or.  awell  caused  by  boats  moving  ra. 
pidly,  whether  propelled  by  steam  or  other 
wise,  and  a  towing  path  constructed  to  al- 
low the  uae  oi  animal  power.  Bridges 
for  the  accommodation  of  farms  are  not 
contemplated,  from  a  conviction  that  they 
will  be  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
the  navigation. 

The  dimensions  assumed  for  the  canal 
an,  it  is  believed,  sufficiently  moderate. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
a  buger  channel  would  be  preferable,  cor- 
responding in  size  to  the  improvements  on 
tie  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  proposed  en-' 


practicable  will,  I  am 
best. 

The  present  avenue  of  communication 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  has  been 
full  and  successful  operation  only  9  years, 
and  is  now  hardly  sufficient  for  the  neces- 
sities of  trade.  It  would  be  evident  impo- 
licy in  the  proposed  undertaking,  to  limit 
the  view  so  much  as  to  render  a  revisioc 
and  enlargement  necessary  at  the  expira- 
tion of  another  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

[We  omit,  at  this  time,  the  particular 
description  of  the  route,  giving  merely  the 
points  and  distances.] 

Total  Diitame  from  Utica  to  Oneego. 


Utica  to  Fort  Buil  (Erie  Can]  rr 


.16  « 


Oawtgo  River  to  Braddoek'e  Uses,..  . . 

Canal  enlarged  to  Devil'e  Horn, 

Uawego  Rfrnsr  to  McKiiuter'a  Dam,.. 

Caw]  enlarged  to  Lock  No.  1«„ 

Oawego  Riser  lo  High  Dam, 

Canal  enlarged  to  Luck  Nol  8,1 

Oawego  Rivor  to  Oawego  iiaru. 

Canal  enlarged  to  Oiwtgo  1  Ur r tor,  . . . 


Total «.4» 

From  the  above  is  deduced  the  following: 


;of  FuhCraek     » 2.00 


Toad .«.« 

Making  a  total  of  56  miles  and  53  chains 
of  canal  navigation,  and  56  miles  and  76 
chains  of  lake  and  river  navigation. 
Qcneral  Remark*.) 
I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  an  es- 
timation of  the  practicability  and  proba. 
ble  expense  of  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
steamboat  canal,  lying  between  Utica  and 
Oswego.' 
f  hare  thought  it  not  improper,  in  conti- 
jation  of  the  subject,  to  advert  to  some  of 
e  more  prominent  of  the  relations  which 
work  of  that  magnitude,  connecting  the 
great  lakes  with  the  tide  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic, will  bear  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country. 

That  there  is  no  other  tonte  presenting 
the  same  or  equal  facilities  for  an  enlarged 
navigation,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  west 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  most  direct  man- 
ner to  the  sea-board,  will,  I  believe,  be 
readily  conceded  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  only  important  question,  there- 
fore, which  remains  to  be  decided,  is,  whe- 
ther the  time  has  arrived  for  forming  such 
a  communication.  The  evidence  of  this 
must  be  deduced  principally  from-  an  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  and  prospective 


increase  in  trade  of  that  region  of  country, 
the  surplus  produce  of  which  will  naturally 
find  its  way  to  market  along  the  great 
thoroughfares  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Hud- 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  past, 
with  the  prospective  increase  in  population 
of  the  States  and  Territories  mentioned, 
deduced  from  the  census  taken  at  the  pe- 
riods stated  from  1800  to  1830. 
a.     Aggregate  of  Section*. 

Erie  Canal  enlarged, 


Mb.  eha.     XAm- 

8.14    •  413W 

3.»        57*70 

3.10         33,911 

St        it,341 

»        *a\a«S 


Total  diataac*, 
Erie  Csnal  |o  Full  Creek, 


Whole  coat  of  the  canal, 

To  the  preceding  amount  of  $1,131,988, 
must  be  added  whatever  expense  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  incur  for  obtaining  the 
requisite  supply  of  water,  as  likewise  the 
damage,  should  it  be  necessary  to  allow 
any,  for  injury  to  the  business  prospects  of 
the  Oneida  Lake  Canal. 


[From  Ike  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InaUlnaa  J 

Specification  of  a  Patent  for  an  hnpraee- 
ment  in  the  Mode  of  ChUling  Cast  Iron 
Wheel*  for  Railroad  Car*.  Granted 
to  Prima  as  Davis,  Civil  Engineer,  city 
of  Baltimore,  July  29,  1834. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  found  that,  in 
the  casting  of  what  ore  called  chilled 
wheels,  for  railroad  cars,  that  the  part  of 
the  wheel  which  is  most  liable  to  wear, 
namely,  the  rise,  cone,  or  curve,  between, 
the  tread  of  the  wheel  and  the  flanch,  in 
usually  less  hard  than  (he  other  ports,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  metal  is  there 
less  rapidly  cooled  by  the  chill. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  business  of, 
casting  iron,  are  aware  that  the  operation 
of  chilling  consists  in  placing  within  the 
mould,  so  as  to  make  a,  part  thereof,  a. 
piece,  or  pieces  of  iron,  which,  when  the. 
metal  is  poured  in,  rapidly  cools  tustpor. 
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lion  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  rend- 
ers it  hard.  In  the  casting  of  wheels  for 
'  railroad  cars,  the  chill  consists  of  an  iron 
hoop,  of  considerable  thickuess,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  wheel,  in- 
cluding its  flanch  and  tread,  is  in  con- 
tact ;  but  from  its  form,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  there  is  one  part  of"  it,  uniting 
the  tread  with  the  flanch,  which  is  less 
rapidly  cooled  than  the  others.  To  re- 
move  this  difficulty,  I  employ  what  may 
be  denominated  an  internal  chill ;  this 
consists  of  an  iron  hoop,  or  ring,  which  I 
usually  form  of  round  rods,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  giving  to  the  hoop,  or  ring, 
such  a  diameter  as  shall  cause  it,  when 
laid  in  the  flask,  and  the  casting  made,  to 
be  surrounded  by,  and  completely  imbed- 
ded within,  the  cast  metal,  and  to  stand 
about  half  an  inch  within  the  body  of  that 
part  of  the  wheel  which  forms  the  curve, 
or  cone,  before  spoken  of,  and  opposite 
the  centre  thereof.  But  as,  in  the  usual 
thickness  of  the  rims  of  such  wheels,  the 
said  rinfij  would  oe  covered  on  the  inside 
by  oaiy  a  thin  shell  of  metal,  I  form  such 
ahead,  projection,  or  thickening,  opposite 
thereto,  on  the  inside  of  the  pattern  of  the 
wheel,  as  will  cause  the  metal  to  cover  it, 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

Iron -founders  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  supporting  such  articles  as 
the  before  described  ring,  within  the 
flask,  so  that  they  may  be  embraced  with- 
in the  cast  metal.  The  method  which  I 
have  adopted  of  effecting  this  in  my 
wheels,  is  the  following.  I  take  four 
strip 3  of  iron,  which  may  be  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  thick,  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  four  or  Ave  inches  long,  and 
one  end  of  each  of  these  I  bend  round  the 
ring,  so  as  to  clasp  it  tightly,  the  remain- 
der  of  the  strap  forming  a  shank,  or  bear- 
ing, which  rests  upon  the  sand  in  the 
lower  flask.  These  clasps  stand  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and,  when  in  the  mould, 
point  toward  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 
The  pattern  must  be  so  made,  that  the 
parting  of  the  sand  in  the  flask  will  be 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  ring.  Fa- 
cing sand,  of  the  usual  description,  should 
be  used  in  making  the  mould.  The  ring, 
before  being  placed  in  the  mould,  should 
have  its  surface  made  bright,  by  filing,  or 
otherwise.  It  must  also  be  heated,  say  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  to  dissi- 
pate any  moisture,  or  other  evaporable 
matter,  which  might  otherwise  cause  it  to 
blow.  The  casting  should  be  performed 
immediately  after  placing  the  ring  in  the 
flask. 

Although  I  have  described  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  casting,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  process  for  forming  wheels  within 
which  are  imbedded  a  ring  of  wrought 
iron,  I  do  not  claim  these  as  making  any 
part  of  my  invention  ;  but  I  do  claim  the 
using  of  a  hoop,  or  ring,  of  wrought  iron, 
to  be  laid  and  cast  within  the  body  of  a 
railroad  wheel,  in  such  manner  as  to  ope- 
rate  as  an  internal  chill,  to  cool  more  ra- 
pidly, and  consequently  to  harden,  the 
part  which  I  have  described  under  the 
name  of  the  curve,  or  cone  thereof;  I 
claim  no  more.  Pbuibas  Davis. 
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[From  tho  iame.] 
Specification  of  a  Patent  for  Promoting  the 
Combustion  of  Anthracite  in  Locomo- 
tive and  other  Steam  Engines.     Grant, 
ed  to  Phineas  Davis,  Civil  Engineer, 
city  of  Baltimore,  July  29,  1834. 
The  means  by  which  I  promote  the 
combustion  of  anthracite,  or  other  fuel,,  is 
by   the   employment   of  fan  wheels,  or 
vanes,  revolving  within  drums,  in  a  man- 
ner well  known  to  machinists;  and  my 
improvement  consists  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  by  which  I  employ  the 
waste,  or  escape  steam,  to  give  motion  to 
such  fans,  or  vanes.     For  a  locomotive 
engine,  I  usually  employ  two  fan  wheels, 
and  I  have  found  them,  and  their  appen- 
dages, to  answer  well  in  practice,  when 
made  of  the  dimensions  which  1  am  about 
to  indicate,  although,  in  this  particular, 
there    may    be    considerable    variation, 
without  injury  to  the  effect.     The  wheels 
may  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
wide  ;  they  may  be  placed  upon  the  same 
axis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  clear ;  in 
many  instances,  two  vanes  to  each  wheel 
will  be  sufficient,  but  a  greater  number 
may  be  used ;  the  drums  within  which 
the  wheels   revolve  do  not  differ  from 
those    ordinarily    employed    in    similar 
blowing  machines.  The  wind  is  conduct- 
ed from  these  drums  through  tubes  seven 
or  eight  inches  square,  which  lead  from 
them  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the 
circle   described  by  the  wheels,  into  a 
tight  ash-pit  under  the  grate  of  the  fur. 
nace  ;    and  the  air  is    thereby   forced 
through  the  fuel  with  such  velocity  as  to 
cause  the  Are  to  burn  with  great  energy, 
so  as  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of 
steam   from   anthracite,   notwithstanding 
the  tendency  of  that  fuel  to  pack,  and 
thereby  to    impede  the   ordinary   draft, 
when  employed  for  locomotive  engines. 

In  order  to  give  motion  to  the  fan 
wheels,  I  place  a  steam  wheel  upon  the 
same  shaft  with  them,  generally  at  the 
centre  thereof,  so  as  to  be  equidistant  from 
them.  This  steam  wheel  is  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  nearly,  as  the  wind 
wheels,  differing  from  them  principally  in 
its  dimensions,  and  its  being  acted  upon 
and  impelled  by  an  elastic  fluid,  (steam,) 
whilst  they  act  upon  and  impel  an  elastic 
fluid,  (air.)  The  steam  wheel  has  usually 
four  wings,  or  vanes,  from  three  to  Ave 
inches  in  width  ;  and  it  may  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 
This  wheel  is  enclosed  within  a  drum,  of 
such  dimensions  as  just  to  allow  the 
vanes  to  revolve  freely  within  it.  A  tube 
connected  with  the  exhaust  pipe,  from 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  enters  the  drums 
tangentically,  and  the  waste  steam  is  thus 
injected  forcibly  against  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  vanes,  impelling  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  wind  wheels,  with  great  velo- 
city. The  steam  which  thus  enters 
escapes  at  an  opening,  or  openings,  in 
the  centre  of  the  drum,  made  similar  to 
those  at  which  the  air  enters  from  the  ac- 
tion of,  and  to  supply  the,  fan  wheels. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  command  the 
blast}  so  as  to  regulate  the  intensity  of 


the  fire,  which  would  often  be  too  great 
were  the  whole  of  the  waste  steam  di*» 
charged  upon  the  steam  wheel,  I  -attach 
a  branch  pipe  to  that  which  conducts  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  to 
the  steam  wheel,  and  employ  a  valve,  or 
valves,  so  arranged  as  to  enable  me  to 
direct  the  whole,  or  any  desired  portion, 
of  the  steam,  through  such  branch  pipe, 
and  thus  attain  the  desired  object  in  the 
most  perfect  manner. 

The  continued  fresh  supply  of  steam, 
and  the  diminished  centrifugal  force  of 
that  which  has  acted  upon  the  vanes,  con- 
tinues, however,  to  operate  until  the  mo. 
ment  of  its  escape  at  the  opening  surround- 
ing the  centre,  provided  the  parts  are 
properly  proportioned  to  each  other,  for 
although  its  energy  is  diminished,  so  also 
is  the  actual  velocity  of  the  vane,  as  the 
centre  is  approached. 

The  opening  in  the  steam  wheel,  for  the 
escape  of  steam,  I  usually  make  on  one 
side  only,  and  cover  this  with  a  cap,  or 
drum,  and  from  this  cap,  or  drum,  a  tube 
extends  upwards  to  carry  off  the  steam 
in  such  a  way  that  no  inconvenience  may 
be  experienced  by  its  discharge. 

Although  I  intend  always  to  use  the 
waste  steam  from  the  cylinder,  or  cylin- 
ders,  it  is  manifest  that  steam  may  be  sup* 
plied  from  the  boiler,  to  act  upon  the 
steam  wheel;  but  this  procedure  would 
not  be  economical,  and  would  yet  be  a 
manifest  invasion  of  my  rights. 

I  am  aware  that  wind  wheels,  such  as 
I  have  described,  have  been  used  to  sup- 
ply a  blast  to  the  furnaces  of  locomotive 
engines ;  I  am  also  aware  that  wheels 
have  been  propelled  by  the  action  of  steam 
upon  wings,  or  vanes,  surrounding  them  ; 
I  do  not,  therefore,  claim  either  of  these, 
singly  and  separately,  as  my  invention  ; 
but  what  I  do  claim  is  the  combination 
and  arrangement  of  the  parts  such  as  I 
have  described,  by  which  the  waste,  or 
escape  steam,  is  made  to  act  upon  vanes 
revolving  within  a  drum,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  motion  to  wind  wheels,  to  feed 
the  furnaces  of  steam  engines. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  have 
herein  explained  and  set  forth  what  I  be- 
lieve  to  be  the  best  method  of  applying  the 
waste  steam  to  accomplish  the  proposed 
object,  but  that  I  do  not  intend  thereby  to 
confine  myself  to  this  precise  mode  of 
construction  and  arrangement,  but  to  vary 
the  same  as  I  may  And  convenient,  whilst 
I  operate  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
attain  a  like  end  by  analogous  means. 

Phinkas  Davis. 


We  insert  the  following  communica- 
tion with  pleasure,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  often  from  its  author. — [Ed.  R. 
R.  J.] 

Remarks  relative  to  the  Steam  Engine. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal  : 

Sir, — If  you  consider  the  following  re- 
marks relative  to  the  steam  engine  wor- 
thy of  attention,  oblige  me  by  giving 
them  a  place  in  your  Journal. 

In  all  machines  it  is  a  desideratum, 
that  just  such  an  amount  of  power  should 
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be  applied  as  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  When  the  effect  to  be 
produced  requires  different  degrees  of 
power  at  different  times,  the  machine 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to 
exert  more  power  at  one  time  than  at 
another ;  and  it  should  at  no  time  exert  a 
power  greater  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce  the  effect  required  at  that  time.  The 
wanf  of  thus  apportioning  the  power  and 
effect  is  obvious  in  many  cases  where 
steam  is  used,  particularly  so  when  it  is 
used  as  the  motive  power  on  rail  and 
other  roads ;  and  a  great  waste  of  power 
is  the  consequence. 

In  cases  where  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines are  used  on  railroads,  which  are 
undulating,  or  various  iti  their  grades,  it 
is  common  to  give  them  such  loads  as 
they  are  capable  of  moving  up  the  steep. 
est  ascents  which  they  are  expected  to 
encounter  between  their  places  of  start- 
ing  and  destination.  If  they  are  expect- 
ed to  pass  ascents  of  24  feet  to  the  mile, 
they  only  take  half  the  load  which  they 
are  capable  of  moving  on  a  level,  and  if 
they  have  to  pass  descents  of  that  incli- 
nation, as  well  as  ascents,  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  while  they  are  thus  descend- 
ing* When  stationary  steam  engines 
are  used  to  draw  boats  or  cars  up  inclined 
planes,  they  are  generally  idle  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time,  yet 
the  steam  must  be  kept  at  its  full  pressure, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  work  which 
may  offer. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  waste  of  steam 
when  used  as  the  primary  power,  it  is 
proposed  to  employ  the  engine  during  its 
moments  of  ease  and  leisure,  in  con- 
densing atmospheric  air,  which  condensed 
air  will  be  used  as  a  secondary  or  reserved 
power*  and  be  applied  to  assisting  the  en- 
gine when  it  has  the  most  to  do. 

The  atmospheric  air  to  be  condensed 
in  air  chambers  of  globular,  cylindrical, 
oval,  rectangular,  or  other  shape,  as  may 
be  found  best  suited  to  the  case,  and  to 
be  made  of  copper,  iron,  or  other  suitable 
material. 

The  air  to  be  passed  from  the  air 
chamber,  through  hot  tubes,  to  one  or 
more  working  pistons,  similar  to  the  pis- 
tons  of  a  high  pressure  steam  engine ; 
the  tubes  to  be  kept  at  as  high  a  tempe- 
rature as  is  found  expedient,  so  that  the 
air  may  enter  the  cylinder  of  the.  work- 
ing piston  rarified  as  much  as  possible, 
whilst  the  air  in  the  chambers  will  be 
kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  surround- 
ing them  with  a  non-conductor  of  heat. 
Although  the  use  of  the  hot  tubes  will 
greatly  tend  to  economise  the  use  of  air, 
it  may  not  be  found  expedient  to  use 
them  in  all  cases. 

In  cases  where  globular  air  chambers 
are  used,  they  may  be  provided  with  air 
measures,  so  that,  although  the  air*  in  the 
chamber  may  have  a  pressure  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  necessary  for  producing  the 
desired  effect  on  the  working  piston,  yet 
such  a  quantity  only  shall  be  let  out  at 
one  time  as  is  necessary  to  produce  that 
effect.  This  may  be  done  by  having 
something  like  a  safety-valve  to  the  mea- 
sure* so  adjusted  as  to  shut  off  the  sup. 


ply  of  air  from  the  chamber  at  the  mo- 
raent  it  raises. 

In  cases  where  the  air  chambers  have 
a  shape  other  than  globular,  they  may  be 
provided  with  a  piston  so  arranged  as  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  chamber  as  the 
air  is  used  ;  that  is,  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
air  used  by  the  working  piston,  the  air 
chamber  shall  be  reduced  in  size  one  cu- 
bic fbpt,  by  which  means  the  full  pressure 
of  air  will  be  kept  up,  until  it  is  all  ex- 
hausted. These  pistons  may  have  a  ver- 
tical or  a  horizontal  motion,  and  may  be 
forced  into  the  chamber  by  levers  and 
weights,  cords  passing  round  drums,  or 
cog  wheels  working  in  racks. 

After  the  air  has  produced  the  desired 
effect  on  the  working  piston,  it  is  proposed 
to  pass  it  into  the  fire  of  the  engine,  so 
as  to  hasten  the  combustion  of  its  fuel. 

When  locomotive  engines  have  not 
weight  enough  to  produce  the  necessary 
adhesion,  it  is  proposed  to  connect  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  with  those  of  its 
tender,  and,  if  necessary,  with  those  of 
several  of  the  loaded  cars  following  next 
after  it.  The  forward  and  after  wheels 
of  the  engine  and  cars  may  be  connected 
by  cranks  and  connection  rods  ;  and  the 
wheels  of  one  car  with  those  of  another, 
by  chains,  with  suitable  links,  passing 
round  cog  wheels  fixed  on  the  middle  of 
the  axles.  The  chains  may  be  made  to 
work  tight  on  the  cog  wheels  by  pressure 
wheels,  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  cause  the 
two  sides  of  the  chain,  that  is,  the  sides 
of  the  chain  above  and  below  the  cog- 
wheel, to  approach  each  other,  and  to 
operate  only  when  necessary. 

An  engine  having  the  two  kinds  of 
power  thus  combined,  it  will  be  proper  to 
entitle  the  Pneumatic  Steam  Engine,  and 
the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
the  combination  are  obvious. 

The  capacity  of  the  ordinary  locomo- 
tive steam  engine  used  on  railroads,  must 
be  greatly  increased  by  it;  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  doubled.  Even  when  it  is  used 
on  level  roads,  it  is  often  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  pressure  of  steam.  By  having  con- 
densed air  on  hand,  the  deficiency  of 
power  on  account  of  the  low  pressure  of 
steam  will  not  only  be  supplied,  but  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  hastened,  and  con- 
sequently steam  generated  more  rapidly, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  wanted. 

By  combining  the  secondary  and  pri- 
mary power,  in  steam  engines  at  the 
head  of  inclined  planes,  the  steam  engine 
need  only  have  a  power  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  instead 
of  a  power  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
heaviest  load,  which  may  be  offered  at 
any  one  time. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  using 
steam  carriages  on  common  roads,— viz., 
too  much  weight  for  their  power,— will 
be  measurably  removed  by  the  combina- 
tion. 

The  combination  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation  and  economy,  in 
all  cases  where  the  steam  engine  is  called 
on  to  exert  a  greater  force  at  one  time 
than  at  another,  and  where  the  inteivals 
of  time,  during  which  the  greater  force 
has  to  be  exerted,  are  too  long  for  the  ad- 


varitageous  use  of  the  fiy-wheel ;  and  it 
may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  regula- 
tor of  hydraulic  as  well  as  steam  power. 

In  submitting  the  above  remarks  to  the 
public,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  danger 
which  surrounds  me,  in  common  with 
other  inventors  :  that  of  being  blinded  by 
my  partiality  to  the  products  of  my  own 
mind.  Perhaps  I  have  already  fallen 
into  the  snare ;  certain  it  is,  that  ifthere 
are  any  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  the  combination,  I  cannot 
3ee  them  ;  but  I  wish  to  get  at  the  truth, 
and  therefore  invite  criticism. 
Respectfully, 

J.  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Ellicott's  Mills,  Md.,  Feb.  15, 1635. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following 
statement,  taken  from  the  Journal  du  Com- 
merce of  29th  January  last,  relative  to  the 
Railroads  in  France.  We  give  it  as  another . 
evidence  of  the  increased  favor  with  which 
Railroads  are  viewed. 

Memorandum  of  the  Chemins  de  Fer  (Rail- 
roads) now  in  France. 


IN     OPEBATION. 


DIITAMCK. 


M*tr$t.    Mile*.    Ft. 

1.  From  S*.  Etienne  to  the  Loire    21,285=  13    1194 

2.  From  St.  Etienne  to  Lyon  by 

St  Chamond  and  Givort. .    60,000=  37    1495 

3.  From  Andreweux  to  Roanne..    63,000=  42    1341 

IN     CONSTRUCTION. 

4.  From  Alois  to  Beaucaire 70,000=  43    2624 

5.  From  Epiney  to  the  Canal  of 

Burgundy. 28,000=  17    2106 

IN     ENGINEERING. 

JCtr€t.  AKUs.\Yd4. 

6.  From  Park  to  Orleans 45=  28 

7.  From  Paris  to  Pontoise 28=  17     701 


BOOKS    OPEN. 

8.  From  Paris  to  Havre  and  Ca- 


lais. 


9.  From  Lyon  to  Montauban... 


320=198  1484 
52=  32   549 


[From  the  New- York  American.] 

Important  to  Baltimore  and  to  New  York. 
—The  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland  have 
passed  a  bill  authorising  a  loan  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Con. 
pony,  whieh  will  suffice  to  complete  that  canal  to 
Cumberland;  and  a  loan  r ;  one  million  *j  .-  *f 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Susqueh'nnah  Railroad, 
which  will  complete  that  road  to  York,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Tho  Senate,  it  was  confidently  belicv. 
cd,  would  concur. 

Tho  Mayor  of  Baltimore  had  in  consequence, 
and  in  conformity  with  an  application  from  many 
most  respectable  citizens,  convened  a  town  meet- 
ing for  this  day, to  express  their  gratification  at  this 
event,  and  to  take  immediate  meaua  to  make  it 
availnblc. 

Will  not  these  efforts,  and  those  scarcely  less 
strenuous  making  in  Ponnsylvauia,  arouse  our 
State — and  this  city  and  the  south-western  coun- 
ties in  particular — to  the  necessity,  the  pressing, 
urgent  necessity — if  they  mean  to  maintain  their 
fair  proportion  of  the  late  Fall,  and  early  Spring, 
trade,  with  the  great  West—of  at  once  entering 
upon  the  eonstructio  t  of  the  New  York  and  Brie 
Railroad?  Thero  is  no  other  path  but  that, 
through  which  New  York  can  secuie  to  herself 
the  benefits  which  natural  advantages,  and  the 
present  course  of  trade,  put  within  her  reach. 

Let  1  er  not  from  mistaken  views  of  eoonomy— 

or  from  doubts  unworthy  of,  and  unauthorised  by, 
her  own  experience — lose  the  golden  opporttf. 
nity. 


»6# 
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[From  the  "Mechanics*  Magazine  and  Register  of 
Invention!  and  Improvements."] 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
Dr.  Bartlett,  editor  of  the  Albion,  for  the 
following  drawing  and  description  of  a 
Rotary,  or  "  Gravitating  Rotary  Engine." 
It  is  singular  in  its  construction,  although 
not  new  to  us  in  the  application  of  the 
steam  through  the  main  shall  and  arms. 
The  hollow  rim  and  "  gravitating"  part 
of  the  machine  are  to  us  entirely  new. 

Elliott's  Gravitating  Rotatory  Engine. 

A  new  and  highly  important  discove* 
ry  has  recently  been  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  a  very  simple  ma. 
chine,  by  combining  those  two  powerful 
-  agents,  steam  and  gravity,  together,  and 
called  a  Gravitating  Rotatory  Steam  En* 
gine,  for  .generating  a  steady  rotatory  mo- 
tion  by  the  pressure  of  steam  exerted  be- 
tween  a  gravitating  weight  and  a  closed 
and  alternating  valve,*  and  capable  of 
communicating  a  direct  rotatory  motion, 
as  a  first  mover  to  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
by  means  of  a  single  wheel  on  a  shaft,  re- 
quiring neither  crank  or  piston,  or  but 
very  few  of  the  incumbrances  of  the  com- 
mon steam  engines  now  in  use. 

The  above  is  the  invention  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  James  Elliott,  a  native  of 
Rothbury,  Northumberland,  Eng.,  a  prac- 
tical mechanic,  who  has  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  great  variety  of 
mills,  and  other  machinery,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  New-Brunswick,  and  has  occu- 
pied the  most  of  his  leisure  time  for  the 
last  eleven  years  in  its  completion.!  We 
have  procured  a  drawing  of  this  gravita- 
ting rotatory  steam  engine,  and  from  the 
following  brief  description,  with  which  we 
have  been  furnished,  we  presume  that 
any  scientific  person  may  form  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  its  plan,  simplicity,  and 
capabilities.  As  to  its  application  as  a 
first  mover,  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  is 
unequalled. 

The  principal  part  of  this  gravitating 
rotatory  steam  engine  consists  of  a 
strong  cast  iron  wheel,  of  any  given  di- 
ameter, having  a  hollow  rim,  with  three, 
four,  or  more  arms  in  it,  some  of  which 
are  also  hollow,  for  conveying  steam*  A 
part  of  the  space  in  the  hollow  rim  of  this 
wheel  is  very  nicely  fitted  inside  with  a 
piece  of  solid  cast  iron,  or  other  heavy 
metal,  forming  the  gravitating  weight  in- 
tended to  fix  the  maximum  of  the  desired 
power,  which  weight  slides  freely  all 
round  this  rim,  or  more  properly  the  rim 
round  it,  and  is  made  steam  tight  at  or 
near  its  ends,  either  with  packing  in  the 
common  way,  or  with  mercury.  The 
steam  is  made  to  enter  the  wheel  at  its 
centre,  by  a  moving  steam-tight  collar, 
fitted  on  the  wheel   shad  close  to  the 


Resembling  in  operation  a  dog  in  a  turn-spit ;  but 
a*  the  weight  will  not  move  like  the  dog,  the  steam  is 
introduced  between  the  weight  nnd  valve,  to  repre- 
sent the  dos  s  motion ;  or  resembling  a  sailor  setting 
an-end*  bale  or  barrel :  be  places  hu  back  against 
something  sobd,  and  setting  his  feet  neninst  the  bale. 

EftS*.  tt ,mto. lXt  F***-    In  M*  «»fwn:i'»p,  the  fttrara 
introduced  as  hefere  r^pres  -nts  th*  mrm's  motion. 

t  The  model  of  ibe  first  attempt  having  been  de- 
•tomd  in,  tin  great  fire  at  Miramiclii,  in  tbe  year 


wheel,  and  passes  by  a  valve  into  one  of 
the  hollow  or  working  arms,  which  con- 
ducts the  steam  to  the  rim  while  that  arm 
is  at  the  lower  circumference,*  when  the 
valve  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  shuts, 
and  brings  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
contact  with  the  gravitating  weight  in  the 
hollow  rim,  where,  acting  with  its  expan- 
sive force  against  the  end  of  the  weight, 
and  pressing  against  the  closed  valve,  a 
separation  of  these  parts  takes  place,  the 
rotatory  motion  is  generated,  and  the 
wheel  is  moved  round  by  this  joint  resist- 
ance (the  weight  remaining  suspended  at 
the  pressure)  until  that  arm  is  carried 
round  to  the  top,  when  the  valve  attached 
to  it  opens  and  lets  the  weight  slide 
quite  clear  of  it ;  whilst  the  valve  in  the 
opposite  arm  being  at  the  bottom  in  its 
turn,  now  shuts  through  and  cuts  off  a 
small  body  of  the  steam  at  its  pressure, 
and  resists  the  flowing  steam  as  the  first 
one  had  done  before,  at  the  same  instant 
opening  the  exit  valve  immediately  be- 
hind it ;  the  valves  attached  to  the  work- 
ing arms  thus  alternating!  with  great  me- 
chanical regularity,  let  the  speed  be  ever 
so  great,  being  instantly  and  simultane- 
ously shut  when  at  the  bottom,  and  open 
when  at  the  top  of  the  circumference. 

A  rotatory  engine  of  100  horse  power, 
of  this  descriptive  principle,  would  not 
weigh  more  than  1|  or  2  tons — need  not 
be  over  10  feet  diameter — or  the  hollow 
rim  not  more  than  from  10  to  18  inches 
wide  ;  for  although  the  longest  leverage 
is  at  all  times  the  most  desirable,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  construction  is  somewhat  in- 
creased by  so  doing.  For  steamboats, 
this  rotatory  engine  is  put  immediately 
on  to  the  pad  die. shaft  which  crosses  the 
boat,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  boat ; 
or  two  smaller  wheels  may  be  used,  plac- 
ing them  near  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  boiler,  which 
boiler  may  be  in  the  middle. 

As  stated  before,  the  motion  produced 
is  one  continued,  steady  rotation ;  there 
is  no  waste  of  steam  in  the  operation, 
and  not  an  atom  of  steam  goes  into  the 
wheel  but  what  must  exert  its  whole  force 
— *s  subject  to  no  unequal   pressure,  no 

'  *  i^i1  working  arm  is  fitted  with  sliding  valves 
Worked  by  hind  gaarinj,  for  starting  the  machinery, 
•r  reversing  the  motion.  ' 


retardation  or  jerking  (inseparable  from 
the  use  of  cranks) — no  minor  parts  of 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order — no  fric- 
tion except  the  shaft  in  its  boxes,  tbe 
steam  collar,  and  the  sliding  of  the  gra- 
vitating weight  through  the  rim  ;  its  ad* 
vantages  also  in  time  saved  are  as  much 
superior  to  engines  on  tbe  old  principle, 
as  a  wheel  lathe  is  to  a  pole  one.  The 
cost  of  construction  will  not  exceed  one 
fourth  the  price  of  an  engine  on  the  old 
principle,  nor  occupy  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  usual  space-— can  be  worked  on 
either  the  high  or  low  pressure  principle ; 
when  for  the  latter,  he  adds  a  small  wheel 
of  the  same  description,  on  the  same 
shaft,  and  not  over  4  feet  diameter,  or  $ 
inches  square  in  the  rim,  for  an  air  pump ;. 
and  makes  double  steam  pipes  in  the 
working  arms  of  the  large  rotatory  wheel* 
It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  lov* 
ers  of  science  in  general,  that  this  high* 
ly  important  discovery  of  a  new  applica- 
tion of  steam  has  been  made,  and  to  learn 
that  this  engine,  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  scientific  gentlemen  and 
practical  mechanics,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  from  the  early  days  of  the  high- 
ly gifted  Watt  to  the  present  time,  should 
at  length  have  been  discovered  amidst 
the  forests  of  New-Brunswick,  by  an  un- 
assuming mechanic,  among  other  pur- 
suits occupying  his  winter  evenings' 
amusement. 

Labor  omnia  vlacit. 

References — w,  w,  w,  w,  exhibits  a  uli 
view  of  the  engine  wheel,  exposed  with 
one  of  the  sides  off,  on  a  scale  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  a  foot ;  a,  the  gravitat- 
ing weight,  occupying  so  mnch  of  the 
hollow  rim ;  h,  h,  the  working  arms ;  c,  c, 
the  valves  attached  to  the  arms  ;  c,  d,  tbe 
lower  valve,  shut  for  resistance  ;  /,  the 
exit  valve  open,  blowing  off  the  waste 
steam,  supposing  the  wheel  to  have  al- 
ready performed  half  a  revolution ;  6,  c,  gf 
the  upper  arm  with  the  valve  open  to 
pass  the  weight,  and  the  exit  valve,  fof 
closed — the  dotted  lines  on  the  two  work- 
ing arms  show  the  passage  for  the  steam ; 
h,  the  steam-tight  collar  on  the  shaft;  t, 
the  shaft — the  motion,  as  the  plan  now 
lays,  will  be  against  the  sun  ;  m,  m,  m, 
m,  the  space  occupied  with  steam  when 
the  Union  who  should  net  have  it  in  h» 
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in  motion.  The  wheel,  as  here  repre- 
sented, shows  the  position  of  the  gravi- 
tating weight  when  working  at  a  high 
pressure.  When  the  steam  gets  at  a  lower 
pressure,  the  weight  will  gravitate  and 
balance'  lower,  and  the  valves  open  at  a 
different  part  of  the  circumference  ;  and 
an  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  valves 
depends  on  the  position  of  tho  weight, 
and  are  governed  by  it,  they  never  can 
come  in  contact  with  it,  except  as  exact- 
ly wanted.  The  hand  gearing  is  not  re- 
presented on  the  plan,  because  there  are 
several  methods  of  fitting  it ;  and  on  so 
small  a  scale  it  would  be  impossible  to 
five  a  clear  representation  of  any  of 
them. 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Frmaklin  Institute.] 
Eatract  of  a  Report  upon  the  Employ' 
memi  of  Hot  Air  in  smelting  Iron  with 
Charcoal.     By  M.  E.  Gukymard,  En- 
gineer-in-Chtef  of  Mines. 

A  successful  experiment  in  the 
smelting  of  iron  by  the  aid  of  the  hot  air 
blast,  has  been  made  at  the  furnace  of 
Rtouperoux,  (Depart,  of  Isere.)  In  this 
furnace,  the  distance  from  the  blowing 
machine  to  the  tuyere  was  insufficient  for 
the  erection  of  the  apparatus  for  heating 
the  air  which  the  machine  furnishes  ; 
they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  the 
conduit  pipe  semicircular. 

Six  kilns,  or  ovens,  were  made  with 
one  chimney,  54 J  feet,  (French,)  high, 
placed  against  the  stack  of  the  furnace. 
The  fuel  used  in  them  was  anthracite, 
which  was  applied  to  beat  a  pipe  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  long ;  the 
part  of  the  tube  which  traverses  the  fire 
was  protected  by  a  coating  of  fire  clay, 
one  inch  thick,  covered  by  a  shield  of 
cast  iron,  which  received  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  fire. 

Five  months'  work  have  proved  the 
efficacy  of  this  arrangement;  the  ex- 
pense of  the  construction  of  the  apparatus 
for  heating,  including  a  tube  for  water, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,009  francs, 
(1,001  dollars.) 

Upon  the  blast  pipe,  and  close  to  the 
tuyere  of  the  furnace,  is  placed  an  air 
gauge,  and  a  thermometer.  The  con- 
sumption of  fuel  by  the  air  oven  has  been 
fixed  at  150  kilog.  (800  lbs.)  of  anthra- 
cite  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  experiments  were  commenced  on 
the  3d  of  April ;  the  fires  were  lighted  in 
succession,  and,  on  the  15th  of  May,  five 
of  them  being  lighted,  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  raised  to  125°  R.,  (313°  Fah.) 
and  even  as  high  as  130°  R.,  (324°  Fah.) 

Before  the  introduction  of  hot  air,  the 
furnace  was  charged  each  time  with  65 
kitog.  (130  lbs.)  of  soft  charcoal,  and 
with  77  litres  (2f  cubic  feet)  of  ore. 

Gradually  the  hot  air  was  introduced, 
the  temperature  being  raised  more  and 
more.  They  have  been  able  to  use  with 
the  same  load  of  charcoal,  quantities  of 
ore  increasing  as  82,  87,  01,  102,  and  up 
te  105  litres  ;  a  quantity  which  has  not 
been  exceeded.  It  was  observed  that,  at 
this  maximum  charge,  the  scoria,  or  slag, 
was  more  liquid,  and  the  metal  of  a  better 
quality,  arid  finer  titan  before. 


The  consumption  of  the  five  fires  was 
750  kilog.  (1500  lbs.)  of  anthracite  in 
twentv-four  hours. 

When  they  worked  with  cold  air,  the 
mouth  of  the  tuyere  was  eighteen  lines, 
(li  inches,)  in  diameter,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air  equalled  twenty-four  inches  of 
water.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  hot 
air,  the  diameter  of  the  mouth  was  in- 
creased to  twenty  lines,  (If  inches,)  and 
the  pressure  decreased  to  twenty  inches. 
The  number  of  charges  were  forty  in 
twenty-four  hours,  in  the  first  case  ;  but  j 
in  the  second,  they  could  not  exceed  thir- 
ty-four or  thirty-five.  Afterwards,  having 
restored  the  pressure  to  twenty-four 
inches,  they  were  enabled  to  increase  the 
number  of  charges  to  forty.    t 

The  economy  of  fuel  by  the  use  of  hot 
air,  at  the  farnace  of  Riouneroux,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  results  of  the  castings 
made  during  the  month  of  June,  being  | 
about  the  average  of  three  months'  expe- 
riments, and  about  the  same  with  those  of 
the  months  of  July  and  August. 

During  the  month  of  June,  57,089  kil. 
of  pig  iron  were  made  by  the  consump- 
tion of — Ore,  110,400  litres ;  charcoal, 
1,104  charges. 

To  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  metal 
by  using  the  cold  air  blast,  would  have  re- 
quired 1,434  charges  of  the  same  char- 
coal. There  was,  therefore,  a  saving  of 
330  charges,  of  which  the  value,  at  5  firs. 

per  charge,  ==         f.  1,650 

Add  8  days'  work  of 
workmen,  at  10.36  f.,     154.88 


1804.88: 

Deduct  for  the  expense  of 
heating  the  air, 

Attendance  of  fireman,   45 

21,500  kil.  anthracite,  516 

Interest,  10  per  cent., 
on  cost  of  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  41.10 


•360.98 


602.10  =   120.42 


f.  1202.78  =9240.56 

The  benefit  resulting  from  the  employ- 
ment of  hot  air  was,  for  one  month, 
1202.78  francs,  ($240.56,)  or  2,072  f. 
($4.14,)  per  1000  kilog.  (20  cwt.)  of  the 
casting  produced.  This  is  the  minimum 
gain.  Since,  the  general  expenses  are 
not  given,  and  refractory  mixtures  of  ores 
have  frequently  been  used,  during  the 
month  of  June.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  saving  of  21,450  kilog.  (42,900  lbs.) 
of  charcoal,  made  in  the  casting,  had  re- 
quired a  consumption  of  21,500  kilog. 
(43,000  lbs.)  nearly  on  equal  weight  of 
anthracite,  of  which  the  value  is  much 
less  than  that  of  charcoal. 

The  tuyere  was  burnt  through  three  or 
four  times  in  twelve  hours,  an  inconveni- 
ence which  was  remedied  by  surrounding 
it  with  water,  after  which  the  working  of 
the  furnace  became  perfectly  regular. 

The  sixth  fire  having  been  lighted,  the 
temperaturo  of  the  air  was  maintained  at 
130°  R.  (324°  Fah.),  and  was  sometimes 
raised  above ;  but  no  change  was  found 
in  the  working  of  the  furnace,  nor  could 
{.the  charge  be  increased  beyond  105  litres 


(3|  cubic  feet)  of  mineral,  to  65  kilog. 
(130  lbs.)  of  charcoal. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tuyere  mouth, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air,  were  varied, 
and  the  results  were  always  inferior  to 
those  already  stated  ;  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum effect  produced,  with  the  mixture  of 
ores  employed,  was,  with  a  pressure  of 
twenty-four  inches  of  water,  a  diameter 
of  tuyere  of  twenty  lines,  the  temperature 
of  the  blast,  130°  R,  (324°  Fahr.)  and  105 
litres  of  ore  to  65  kilog.  of  charcoal. 

A  mixture  of  more  refractory  ores  than 
the  preceding,  and  which  could  not  be 
smelted  with  the  cold  air  blast,  was  re- 
duced  with  much  facility,  but  the  charge 
of  ore  could  not  exceed  100  litres.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  blast,  which  appeared  to  give  a 
maximum  effect  at  temperatures  not  ex- 
ceeding 130°  R.,  was  much  below  the 
temperature  of  melted  lead,  (604°  Fab.) 
to  which  it  had  been  carried  in  the  expe- 
riment made  at  Vienna  in  a  coke  furnace. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing,  by  the  French 

Editor. 

1.  M.  Gueymard  has  correctly  observ- 
ed, that  unless  the  air  can  bo  heated  by 
the  flame  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  charcoal  furnace,  those  who  are  not 
able  to  procure  a  cheap  combustible  for 
the  heating  furnace,  and  continue  to  work 
with  cold  air,  must  be  most  unfavorably 
situated. 

Happily,  the  attempts  made  in  Germa- 
ny, and  the  apparatus  there  contrived, 
and  which  has  already  been  imitated  in 
France,  have  shown  that  the  flame  which 
escapes  from  the  furnace  will  heat  to  a 
proper  temperature  all  the  air  which  is 
required.  It  is  recommended  that  at  fur- 
naces where  charcoal  is  used,  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  shall 
thus  be  used,  instead  of  the  separate  appa- 
ratus for  heating  air,  thus  augmenting  the 
profits  of  smelting  with  heated  air,  by  the 
whole  value  of  the  combustible  consumed 
in  the  fires. 

Thus  at  Riouperoux,  the  saving  which 
has  been  made  of  1202.10  fr.  will  be  car- 
ried to  1763.78  fr.  per  month,  or  to  30  fr. 
peiflOOOJiilog.  of  iron  produced,  in  place 
of  20  fr. 

2.  The  best  plan  yet  presented  for 
heating  the  air  by  the  flame  at  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  the  following,  which  dif- 
fers a  little  from  that  employed  at  Was- 
seralfingen,  and  described  by  M.  Volz. 
The  air  required  for  the  blast  is  passed 
through  twenty  small  columns  or  vertical 
tubes,  four  feet  long  by  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  in  a 
space  or  oven  near  the  mouth. 

By  this  means,  the  air  is  more  healed, 
and  there  is  less  friction,  than  by  passing 
it  through  a  long  tube  horizontally,  be- 
cause the  air  passes  slower,  and  has  only 
four  feet  to  traverse. 

The  diminution  of  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome  by  the  blowing  machine  is  con* 
siderablc  and  very  important,  because  the 
water  courses  are  frequently  hardly  suffi. 
cient,  during  the  summer,  to  furnish  the 
quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  iron  furnaces. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  air  thrown 
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into  the  furnace  of  Wasseralfingen,  has 
been  raised  constantly  to  165°  K.  (408° 
Fahr.)  and  often  to  210°  R.  (504°  Fahr.) 
with  increased  effect. 

M.  Gueymard,  on  the  contrary,  has 
observed  that  the  production  of  iron  was 
not  augmented  by  an  elevation  of  the 
temperature  above  130°  R.  (324°  Fahr.) 

At  Wasseralfingen,  with  the  air  heated 
to  a  temperature  varying  tfrom  165  to 
210°  R.  (329  to  400°  Fan.)  to  produce 
1000  kilog.  (2000  lbs.)  of  iron,  1130  Ml. 
(2260  lbs.)  of  charcoal  was  consumed,  in 
place  of  1730  kilog.  (3460  lbs.)  burned 
when  the  cold  air  was  used.  The  weekly 
production  has  been  carried  from  527 
local  quintals  to  734  quintals — equal  to 
357  metrical  quintals,  (         lbs.) 

At  Riouperoux,  with  the  air  heated  to 
180°  R.  (266°  Fahr.)  they  have  consumed 
for  1000  kilog.  (2000  lbs.)  of  castings, 
1270  kilog.  (2540  lbs.)  of  soft  charcoal,  in 
place  of  1610  kilog.  (3220  lbs.)  with  cold 
air* 

The  differences  between  the  results 
obtained  in  these  furnaces  are  not  consi- 
derable. It  is  remarked  that  in  both  the 
Jiuantity  of  charcoal  consumed  in  twenty- 
bur  hours  is  not  augmented,  but  the 
charge  of  coal,  and  the  daily  produce  of 
casting,  has,  by  the  employment  of  the 
h>t  air  blast,  received  a  considerable 
increase. — [Annates  des  Mines.] 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine] 
Improved  Portable  Fire-Ladder. 

Sib  :  I  hove  several  times  had  occa. 
sion  to  notice  the  improved  fire-ladders 
employed  by  the  London  Fire  Establish. 
ment,  and  as  I  may  frequently  have  to 
refer  to  them  again,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  a  description  of 
them  for  instruction  in  your  Magazine, 
the  more  particularly  as  they  cannot  be 
too  well  known. 

Fig.  1.  ? 


Fig.  1  is  a  representation  of  one  of 
the  single  ladders,  on  a  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot ;  the  top  of  the  ladder  is 


so  made,  as  to  slip  into  the  lower  part  of 
another,  and  the  iron  straps  a  a,  and  b  o, 
embrace  the  ends,  making  a  safe  and 
substantial  joint.  As  every  ladder  in 
the  service  is  made  precisely  alike,  it 
matters  not  in  what  order  they  are  taken, 
as  all  will  fit  one  another. 

Every  engine  carries  two  lengths  of 
these  ladders,  so  that  on  all  occasions 
the  firemen  can  command  a  ladder  of 
any  required  height,  by  joining  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  lengths  together,  and 
they  have  frequently  found  them  of  in- 
finite service.  When  used,  the  first  lad. 
der  is  held  as  high  as  the  men  can  con- 
veniently  reach,  and  a  second  ladder  is 
pushed  up  to  it,  the  top  pieces  going 
into  the  straps  b  6,  while  the  lower  ends 
of  the  first  ladder  enter  those  marked  a  a, 
making  a  secure  joint ;  the  second  lad. 
der  is  then  raised,  and  others  added  until 
the  required  elevation  is  obtained.  Three 
ladders,  which  will  reach  about  18  feet, 
are  easily  handled ;  bjt  when  four  or 
more  lengths  are  to  be  joined,  the  rais- 
ing of  them  becomes  more  difficult  in 
proportion  to  the  height ;  every  little  pro- 
jection in  the  wall,  against  which  they 
are  raised,  catches  the  ladders,  and  im- 
pedes their  ascent. 

Fig.  2.  y 

Fig.  2  is  a  sketch  of  a  simple  piece  of 
apparatus,  which    I  have  contrived,  for 
obviating  the  above  difficulties;  it  con- 
sists of  two  short  side-pieces,  correspond- 
ing to  the  bottom  part  of  a  ladder,  with 
the  joints  b  b.     On  the  upper  part  is  an 
iron  axle,  carrying  a  pair  of  small  light 
wheels ;  a  semi-circular  connecting-rod 
of  iron  preserves  the  proper  position  of 
the  side-pieces,   when   not  mounted  on 
the  ladder.     For  convenience  of  stowage, 
(he  wheels  take  off,  when  the  whole  lays 
flat  in  a  small  compass.     Each   end  of 
the  axle  c  is  provided  with  rising  springs, 
similar   to   those    in    an   umbrella-stick, 
which  allow  the  wheels  to  bo  slipped  on 
the  axle,   but   effectually   prevent   their 
sliding   off  again  until  the  springs   are 
depressed.     These   springs    answer   the 
purpose  of  linch-pins,  without  the  trou- 
ble attending  their  use,  and  thus  enable 
the  apparatus  to  be  fitted  up  for  use  in  a 
few  seconds.     When  mounted  with  this 
carriage,  any  number  of  lengths  may  be 
joined,  and  the  compound  ladder  run  up 
with  the  greatest   facility,  as  the  wheels 
would    traverse   all   the    inequalities   of 
surface,  cornices,  window-sills,  dec,  with- 
out subjecting  the  men  to  any  unpleasant 
jerks  and  strains. 

Some  few  provincial   fire-offices  have 
adopted  this  kind  of  ladder,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  when  their  advantages  are 
sufficiently  known,  and  duly  appreciated 
thoir  use  will  become  very  general. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Baddblby. 

London,  Dec.  10,  1834. 


Specification  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Hex** 

Crank,  Merchant,  and  Jokn  Youto, 

Patent  Lock  Manufacturer,  for  their 

invention  of  certain  improvement*  in  the 

making,    manufacturing,    or  forming, 

of  Iron  Hoops  for  Casks,  and  other  jwr. 

poses. — Sealed  20th  March,  1694. 

These  improvements  in  making,  ma. 

nufacturing,  or  forming,  of  iron  for  hoops 

for  casks,  and  other  purposes,  consist  in 

giving  to  the  narrow  strips  of  hoop  mm 

a   curved   figure ;  that  is,   bending  the 

strips  of  iron  from  the  usual  straight  form 

in  which  they  are  delivered  by  the  ordi- 

nary    operation  of  rolling,   into  such  a. 

curve  suited  to  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 

round  which  the  hoops  are  intended  to 

bind,  as  will  enable  them,  when  formed, 

to  lay  close  to  the  conical  or  elliptical 

surface  of  the  barrel.     This  is  effected  by 

a   peculiar   method  of  acting  upon  the 

strips  of  iron  by  means  of  rollers,  in  order 

that  such  required  lengths  of  iron,  when 

cut  off  and  bent  round  into  the  circular 

hoop  shape,  may  be  formed  slightly  ta*. 

pering,  or  as  the  frustrums  of  cooes. 

The  method  by  which  this  is  effected, 
is  by  drawing  out  the  bar  or  rod  of  iron 
by  rolling,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  heat- 
ed state,  in  the  usual  way,  until  it  has  • 
been  reduced  to  nearly  the  required  thick- 
ness ;  we  then  set  the  rollers,  so  that 
their  axles  incline  at  a  slight  angle  from 
the  true  parallelism,  by  which  means  the 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  will  be  nearer  . 
together  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and 
the  st  dps  of  iron  being  then  passed  be- 
tween  these  inclined  rollers,  will  be  ne- 
cessarily compressed,  or  formed  on  one 
edge  thicker  than  at  the  other  edge 
— that  is,  of  a  wedge  shape,  if  cut  in  a 
transverse  section.  This  may  be  done  by 
relieving  the  screws  which  confine  the 
axle  at  one  end,  and  tightening  them  at 
the  other  end  ;  or  the  same  might  be 
effected  by  making  the  grooves  and  ribs 
of  the  two  rollers  inclined  to  each  other, 
instead  of  parallel. 

When  the  strip  of  iron  has  assumed  this 
wedge  shape,  in  its  transverse  sectional 
figures,  we  then  pass  it,  in  its  heated 
state,  between  a  pair  of  parallel  rollers, 
which,  by  pressing  principally  the  thick- 
er part  of  the  substance  of  the  strip  of 
iron,  causes  that  thick  part  to  expand  and 
elongate  more  than  the  thinner  part  of  the , 
strip,  and,  consequently,  to  extend  or 
elongate  the  strip  more  on  one  edge  than  * 
on  the  other. 

This  mode  of  operation  will  cause  the 
strip  of  iron,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  • 
parallel  rollers  in  the  last  instance,  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  regular  curve,   and 
which  curve  may  be  varied  to  suit  any 
required  diameter  and  inclination  of  the . 
surface  of  the  cask,  or  barrel,  by  varying. 
the  inclination  of  the  rollers,  or  the  bevel 
of  the  groove,   by  which  the  strips  are 
compressed  into  the  wedge  shape,  that  is, . 
thicker  on  one  edge  than  on  the  other  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  strip  of  iron  . 
from  bending  into  irregular  curves,  as  it 
passes  in  its  heated  state  from  the  rollers,  • 
we  have  found  it  useful  to  place  a  curved  t 
guide,   or  conductor,  near  the  rollers* - 
which  will  enable  the  workman,  as  be* 
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draws  out  the  strip  of  iron  from  the 
rollers,  to  preserve  its  desired  figure  with 
great  accuracy. 

Lastly,  we  "wish  it  to  be  observed,  that 
as  the  rolling  of  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  into  thin  and  narrow  strips  for 
the  manufacture  of  hoops,  is  not  new,  of 
cotrrse  that  process  is  not  to  be  consider- 
ed  as  claimed  by  us ;  but  the  taking  of 
strips  of  iron,  previously  made  thicker  on 
one  edge  than  on  the  other,  and  passing 
them  between  parallel  rollers,  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  metal  on  one 
side  of  the  strip  more  than  on  the  other 
and  thereby  giving  to  the  strip  a 


curved  figure  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
rollers,  being,  to  the  best  of  our  know, 
ledge  and  belief,  new,  and  never  before 
employed  by  any  other  person,  or  persons, 
in  the  manufacturing  of  hoops,  we  claim 
that  mode  of  operation  as  our  invention, 
and  forming  the  essential  feature  of  our 
present  patent  right. — [Lond.  Journ.] 

AGRICULTURE ,  A  c. 


[From  the  New*  York  Farmer.] 

Adam,  the  Gardener.  By  Charles  Cow. 
dbn  Clares,  Author  of  Tales  in  Prose 
from  Chaucer :  Revised  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Popular  Library.  Boston,  John  Ax. 
Lin  It  Co.,  1835, 18mo.,  pages  2S2. 

Every  attempt  to  implant  a  love  for 
rural  pursuits  in  the  breasts  of  youth 
should  be  very  favorably  regarded — as  likely 
to  be  productive  of  great  and  varied  bene, 
fit,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increased 
capabilities  of  adding  to  the  physical  resour- 
ces, but  to  the  moral  worth,  of  the  rising 
generation.  With  pleasure,  therefore,  we 
opened  this  little  volume.  Its  perusal  has 
led  us  to  approve  both  of  its  contents,  and 
of  the  taste  and  judgment  that  selected  it  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Juvenile  Popular  Library. 

Although  the  work  was  written,  so  far  as 
practical  directions  are  concerned,  for  the 
climate  of  England,  yet  it  abounds  in  so 
much  that  is  of  general  interest,  and  the 
whole,  too,  is  in  so  lively  and  pleasing  style, 
that  no  youth  can  fail  of  deriving  pleasure 
in  its  perusal.  For  those  of  our  own 
country,  residing  south  of  New-Jersey,  much 
of  the  practical  information  is  very  appro- 
priate,  and  much  needed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stock,  the  parents  of 
Adam,  appear  admirably  qualified,  or  rather 
properly  exert  themselves,  to  teach  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.  The  following 
extracts,  under  the  head  of  March,  are 
lengthy,  but  they  convey  so  many  useful 
suggestions  to  parents,  and  afford  so  much 
lor  a  just  comparison  of  the  climate  of 
England  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
that  our  readers  will  not,  we  presume,  think 
them  unworthy  the  space  they  occupy  in 
our  columns. 

MAECH. 

•'  As  yet  the  trembling  year  m  anconaWd, 
And  winter  oft  at  eve  resume*  the  breeze, 
Chilli  the  pale  morn,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Dtfcrm  the  day,  4*lighUew.      •      *      • 

*       *       •       *       At  length,  armv<d 
In  all  the  colors  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand, 
Tfegankn  glows." 


"  The  last  two  or  three  days  of  February, 
and  the  first  week  of  the  present  month, 
March,  were  so  stormy,  and  attended  with 
such  floods  of  rain,  that  Mr.  Stock  found  it 
was  of  verv  little  use  attempting  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  garden ;  he  therefore  told 
Adam,  that  as  the  weather  was  so  unfavora. 
ble,  he  should  take  advantage  of  it,  and  get 
on  as  fast  as  he  could  with  his  arithmetic 
and  geography ;  *  for/  said  he,  '  von  know 
how  often  I  have  told  you  that  the  real 
meaning  of  independence  is  our  being  able 
to  do  every  thing  for  ourselves.  Now,  you 
are  aware,  that  no  man  could  be  able  to 
prepare  and  make  every  thing  he  wanted. 
A  North  American  Indian,  or  any  other 
wild  man,  would,  because  his  wants  are 
fewer  than  ours ;  every  thing  he  requires, 
he  can  make.  His  mat  for  a  bed ;  bis  bow 
and  arrows,  and  fishing  lines  and  nets,  to 
procure  htm  food ;  and  he  can  build  him- 
self a  hut.  But  we  are  brought  up  in  a 
different  manner  from  these  people,  and 
our  habits  of  life  compel  us  to  stand  in  need 
of  many  things  that  an  Indian  never  thought 
of.  Therefore  an  Indian  is  more  indepen- 
dent than  we  are.  But,  if  we  choose,  we 
may  be  very  independent,  too ;  and  the  way 
is,  by  getting  all  the  useful  knowledge  we 
can  ;  by  being  diligent  in  our  business,  and 
contented  with  what  we  gain.  Now,  Adam, 
you  will  never  be  an  independent  man  if 
you  know  no  more  of  arithmetic  than  you 
do  at  present ;  because  you  will  not  be  able 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  things  which 
you  wish  to  sell,  but  must  have  a  person  to 
do  this  for  you ;  and  then  you  will  be  de- 
pendent indeed.  You  cannot  think  of  this 
too  often,  that  if  you  wish  not  to  be  in  the 
power  of  any  man  living,  (for  that  is  being 
independent,)  you  must  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  possible ;  be  honest,  and  be  con. 
tented.9 

"  This  dreary  week  having  passed,  and 
Adam,  to  say  the  truth,  tired  of  confine- 
ment, the  weather  cleared,  and  a  brisk  wind 
sprung  up,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  dried 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  they  could 
go  to  work.  Mr.  Stock  told  Adam  that 
tnis  would  be  a  very  busy  month  for  them. 
1  In  the  first  place,'  said  he,  *  we  must  weed 
the  beds  which  we  sowed  the  last  two 
months.  The  onions,  the  parsnips,  the 
carrots,  the  lettuces,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
beds.  And  if  we  persevere  now,  while  the 
weeds  are  young,  we  shall  keep  the  garden 
clear,  and  benefit  the  plants.  But  you  must 
be  very  careful,  and  distinguish  the  weeds.' 
This  was  a  tedious  task,  and  Adam  be^an 
to  be  wearied ;  but  as  his  father  helped  hun, 
and  kept  steadily  at  it,  he  did  not  complain. 
When  they  had  finished,  his  father  showed 
him  how  to  dress  the  artichokes,  and  take 
off*  the  suckers  for  fresh  plants.  Afterwards 
he  saw  him  fork  up  and  rake  up  the  aspara- 
gus, and  sow  the  seeds  for  fresh  beds. 
When  this  was  done,  they  sowed  some 
more  beet-root,  beans,  and  broccoli,  for  the 
first  crop;  carrots,  parsnips,  and  onions, 
for  the  principal  crop,  and  for  the  winter. 
His  fatter  showed  him,  too,  how  to  prick 
out  the. celery,  and  plant  it :  and  then  they 
transplanted  the  voung  cauliflower  plants 
which  had  been  all* the  winter  under  glasses : 
they  also  sowed  radishes  and  mustard  and 
cress,  covering  on  the  beds  from  the  cold 
winds.  '  Now,  Aaam,'  said  his  father, '  you 
may  take  the  barrow,  and  wheel  in  some 
manure  from  the  yard,  and  we  will  make  a 
cucumber  bed.  When  we  have  finished 
this,  we  will  plant  out  our  potatoes  ;  and  I 
will  show  you  how  to  cut  them  into  quar- 
ters, so  as  to  leave  in  each  partition  what  is 
called  an  eye ;  for  where  there  is  an  eye, 
there  will  be  a  shoot,  and  a  fresh  plant.  ., 
And  whan  this  is  done  we  will  sow  two  or  l[ 


three  more  rows  of  our  favorite  peas ;  and 
we  will  have  one  or  more  beds  or  tarnape." 
All  this,  I  should  suppose,  occupied  wend 
nearly  a  fortnight.  During  the  time  they 
were  at  work,  the  season  was  very  various. 
It  might  truly  be  called  'March  many, 
weathers;'  for  in  the  course  of  one  day 
they  had  wind,  and  sunshine,  snow,  rain* 
and  fierce  storms  of  hail.  « It  is  well,  Adam/ 
said  Mr.  Stock,  *  that  we  covered  up  our 
tender  flowers,  and  screened  the  fruit  trees  ; 
or  the  opening  blossoms  would  have  suffered 
bitterly  from  *  the  slanting  bullets  of  the 
storm.'  But  we  must  not  complain;  for' 
all  this  violent  weather  had  better  come  now 
than  later  in  the  year,  when  our  blossoms 
would  be  more  opened.  Aud  indeed,  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  the  gleams  of  sunshine 
after  the  dark  storms,  and  to  see  the  great 
clouds  moving  before  the  wind  like  moun- 
tains of  Know,  and  to  watch  the  shadows  of 
them  passing  over  the  ploughed  lands  ;  and 
when  they  are  far  off,  to  see  the  showers 
descend  in  long  streaks*  See,  now,  how 
beautiful  those  pigeons  look,  hurrying  home 
after  their  meal,  with  the  black  cloud  behind 
them  !  Then  we  have  the  lively  song  of 
the  chaffinch  between  the  showers.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  service  to  the  rising  vegeta- 
tion to  have  these  changes  of  rain,  wind, 
and  sunshine ;  because  the  moisture  is  al- 
lowed to  sink  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  brings  them  and  the 
seeds  forward.  ***** 
"♦Come,  you  shall  help  me  plant  out 
these  few  sweet  herbs,  which  1  sowed  last 
year ;  and  here  we  will  have  a  row  of  pars* 
ley  ;  then,  if  the  weather  be  likely  to  hold 
up  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  we  will 
dine  early,  and  take  a  long  walk.'  They 
did  so,  and  away  they  all  went.  By  the 
side  of  a  farm-yard,  on  a  dead  branch, 
at  the  top  of  an  elm  tree,  they  heard  a 
thrush  making  the  homestead  ring  with  his 
fine  note.  Their  father  told  them  that,  if 
they  were  now  near  some  wood  of  beech 
trees,  they  would  hear  the  ring-dove  cooing, 
and  perhaps  the  crowing  of  pheasants,  the 
most  beautiful  birds  in  our  country.  '  The 
rooks  also  are  now  in  a  great  bustle,'  said 
he, '  building  their  nests ;  and  as  the  spring 
is  fully  set  in,  and  the  air  mild,  I  make  no 
doubt  we  shall  see  the  bat  fluttering  like  a 
butterfly  around  the  farm-yards  in  search 
of  gnats  and  other  insects,  its  food.  1  told 
you,  if  you  recollect,  that  the  bat  is  one  of 
the  animals  that  remain  torpid  all  the  win- 
ter ;  that  is,  that  it  steeps  through  the  whole 
of  that  season.  It  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  roofs  of  thatched  cottages,  and  in 
small  holes  in  the  walls  of  old  out-houses, 
hanging  by  the  hind  legs,  and  covered  over 
with  its  wings.  If  you  had  found  one 
during  the  severe  weather  of  January,  and 
had  kept  it  in  your  hand  for  some  time,  or 
placed  it  near  the  fire,  it  would  have  awa- 
kened and  begun  to  fly  about.  But  it  Would 
be  a  cruel  thing  to  do  so,  for  as  there  is  no 
food  for  it  at  that  time  of  the  year,  the  little 
creature  would  certainly  die.'  Adam  said 
it  could  go  to  sleep  again.  *  Yes,'  said  his 
father,  *  so  it  could  ;  and  sometimes,  when 
we  have  two  or  three  warm  days  during  tile 
winter  season,  thev  will  awake  and  come 
from  their  hiding-places ;  but  then  the  name 
warmth  brings  forth  the  insects  whicn  are 
their  food,  and  when  the  frosty  wind  returns, 
they  do  go  to  sleep  again,  well  fed.  But  if 
you  were  to  rouse  one  by  bringing  him  to 
the  fire,  he   would   wake   almost  starved 

from  his  long  fafttmg,  and  would  flutter 
about  in  search  of  food,  If  he  did  not  soon 
meet  with  some,  being: so  weak  with  hunger, 
he  would  very  shortly  die. 

( To  be  mntiwmsd.) 
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Political  Agriculture*  By  H.  C.  [For 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  and  Manufactures.] 

(Concluded.) 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
represents : 

That  agriculture  is  the  great  interest  of 
every  civilized  community — the  mother  of 
aH  the  arts — and  the  basis  of  all  national 
prosperity — and  in  this  view  claims  the 
fostering  care  of  every  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened government. 

That  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rtca  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  essentially 
an  agricultural  people ;  and  that  an  im- 
proved agriculture  must  directly  and  most 
favorably  conduce  to  its  manufactures  and 
commerce,  and  to  the  substantial  comfort 
and.  best  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

That  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
although  in  an  improving,  is  yet  in  a  very 
imperfect  condition ;  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  very  partially  unfolded ;  the 
cultivation  yields  by  no  means  those  ample 
returns  which  it  may  be  made  to  com- 
mand ;  and  is  far  from  that  improvement 
and  perfection  to  which  it  may  with  the 
highest  advantage  be  advanced. 

That  it  would  contribute  essentially  and 
immediately  to  this  object :  that  a  general 
agricultural  survey  of  the  whole  country, 
should  be  undertaken  and  gradually  prose- 
cuted to  its  completion.  That  this  survey 
should  embrace  the  actual  condition  of  its 
agriculture  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
going,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  personal 
observation  and  intercourse  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  successful  cultivators,  into 
detailed  and  statistical  accounts  of  the 
crops  cultivated,  the  modes  of  cultivation, 
the  average  yield,  the  value  and  application 
of  labor,  the  disposal  of  the  produce,  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  condition  and 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  improvements 
of  which  the  agriculture  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  country  is  susceptible,  and,  in 
general,  whatever  may  be  immediately 
connected  with  its  agricultural  advantage 
and  prosperity,  particularly  in  the  manner 
of  Arthur  Young's  Agricultural  Tours, 
Radcliffe's  Survey  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Flanders,  the  County  Reports  of  England, 
Sinclair's  Reports  of  the  Agriculture,  and 
his  particular  account  of  the  Husbandry  of 
Scotland. 

That  such  survey  should  particularly 
embrace  the  cultivation  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducts of  the  country — maize,  wheat,  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  wool,  and  silk ;  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  valuable  forest 
trees ;  together  with  other  crops  and  pro- 
ducts  not  less  essential  to  comfort  and  use, 
h*it  of  less  comparative  importance  and 
extent;  and  the  character,  rearing,  and 
management  of  every  species  of  live 
stock. 

That  the  information  thus  obtained 
should  be  immediately  furnished  to  the 
Government,  and  measures  taken  for  its 
general  diffusion. 

Your  memorialists  would  further  re- 
spectfully suggest,  that  to  accomplish  this 
most  vnluable  object,  there  1>e  appointed  a 
joint  and  standing  committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress ;  or  otherwise,  there  be 


selected,  in  any  mode  deemed  beat,  as  ma- 
ny as  five  individuals  from  the  citizens  at 
large,  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  United  States. 

That  there  be  appointed  one  or  more 
competent  individuals,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  prosecute  such  survey  ;  and  whose 
further  duty  it  shall  be  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  the  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington at  least  one  month  during  every 
session  of  Congress ;  and  to  them  make  a 
full  report  of  his  or  their  doings,  surveys, 
and  travels ;  and  who  shall  themselves  act 
as  Secretaries  to  said  Board. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  survey, 
or  or  surveyors,  to  spend  at  least  — — 
months  in  every  year,  under  the  direction 
of  said  Board,  in  the  actual  and  personal 
survey  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
-with  a  view  to  obtaining  and  diffusing  the 
fullest  agricultural  information ;  and  that 
he  or  they  shall  present  a  written  and  full 
report  of  all  his  or  their  doings  and  obser- 
vations annually  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board. 

That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary 
or  Secretaries,  under  the  sanction  and  di- 
rection of  said  committee,  to  procure  models 
of  all  new  and  valuable  machines  to  be 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  one  of 
each  kind  of  which,  as  far  as  may  be 
adapted  to  that  part  of  the  country,  shall 
be  deposited  at  Washington,  and  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  each  State  in  the 
Union ;  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
distinguished  individuals  abroad,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  agricultural  interest  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  obtain  and  circulate  such  va- 
luable seeds  or  plants  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses as  it  may  be  desirable  to  introduce 
into  the  country,  or  diffuse  in  different 
parts  of  it. 

That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary 
or  Secretaries  to  manage  and  superintend, 
under  the  sanction  and  order  of  said 
Board,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
such  reports  and  papers  as  may  be 
deemed  of  general  utility  and  impor- 
tance. 

That  for  these  objects  there  be  an- 
nually appropriated  the  sum  of  — — 
dollars. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  outlines  of  a 
plan,  simple  enough,  in  my  opinion  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  of  the  most  obvious  and 
highest  utility  ;  and  the  expense  of  which, 
compared  with  the  public  advantages  to 
accrue  from  it,  would  be  of  no  considera- 
tion ;  and  compared  with  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  for  objects  of  far 
more  doubtful  utility,  would  be  hardly  a 
drop  to  the  ocean.  How  many  individuals 
it  might  be  necessary  to  engage  in  such 
survey,  and  how  long  a  time  might  be 
occupied  in  it,  would  be  matters  of  further 
consideration.  One  active,  intelligent,  and 
practical  man  might  accomplish  it.  Two 
would  doubtless  be  ample.  It  would  not 
be  an  affair  to  be  hurried,  and  the  statisti- 
cal information  to  be  collected  would  re- 
quire  great  care  and  exact  inquiry.  Six 
years  would  not  be  too  short  a  time,  if  the 
country  were  divided  into  two  great  sec- 
tions, to  accomplish  it  in  a  proper  manner. 


As  the  survey  progressed,  much 
matter  would  be  gradually 
Every  farmer  and  planter  of  any  oonaide- 
ration  in  the  country  would  be  excited 
and  interested  by  it ;  would  from  patriotic 
motives  be  emulous  to  comoHuiicale  all 
the  information  in  his  power;  and  from 
personal  considerations,  would  be  anxious 
to  put  his  property  in  the  best  condition 
for  examination.  Massachusetts  has  al- 
ready set  the  example  of  a  thorough  and 
able  geological  survey  of  her  territory. 
New- York  has  done  the  same  is  respaot 
to  several  of  her  counties ;  but,  precisely 
to  what  extent,  I  am  not  apprized.  An 
agricultural  survey,  conducted  in  the 
manner  above  described,  would  be  of 
more  value,  and  might  itself  be  inetru* 
mental  of  furnishing  much  geological  in* 
formation;  and  exposing  many  of  the 
mineral  as  well  as  vegetable  treasures  of 
the  country. 

I  shall  not  now  go  farther  into  detail  of 
the  advantages  which  I  think  would  ac- 
crue to  the  country,  if  this  project  could 
be  intelligently  and  properly  executed! 
I  hope  ii  will  not  bs  regarded  as  wholly 
visionary.  I  offer  these  suggestions  with ' 
diffidence  ;  but  with  the  strong  desire  that 
they  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  of 
our  distinguished  statesmen  and  citizens, 
who  estimate  justly  the  importance  of  an 
improved  agriculture,  and  are  willing  to 
labor  at  its  advancement ;  and  that  it  will 
call  out  from  such  men  opinions  and  dis- 
cussions, which,  if  not  favorable  to  it,  will 
lead  to  wise  and  better  plans.  No  one  wilt 
listen  to  such  opinions  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, or  co-operate,  in  any  useful  and  feasi- 
ble projects  for  the  same  objects,  as  far  a* 
my  humble  power  extends,  than  myself. 

H.  C. 
Meadowbanks,  Jan.  30,  1835. 

Surinam  Potatoe.  By  Aucx.  Eikmml 
[For  the  New-York  Farmer.] 
Mr.  Fleet, — Among  the  many  exeei*t 
lent  varieties  of  potatoes  cultivated  in 
America,  the  yam,  or  Surinam  potatoe,  is 
not  to  be  found.  It  has  been  long  known 
in  Scotland,  and  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle. 
The  produce  is  from  15  to  20  tons  per 
Scottish  acre.  It  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  turnips  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  turnips  are  done.  It  will  grow  on 
soils  too  that  the  common  turnip  and  rata 
baga  would  not  yield  roots  exceeding  a 
common  siz*d  egg.  Yams  present  eve* 
ry  advantage  which  can  be  got  from  ruta- 
baga, and  are  not  so  pettish  in  their 
growth.  Their  culture  is  a  matter  of  far 
less  difficulty,  as  such  will  grow  upon  soils 
where  ruta  bnga  would  starve.  They, 
require  less  manure,  and  may  be  planted 
as  late  in  the  season  as  the  others,  thereby 
enabling  the  farmer  to  bestow  the  Hke 
previous  preparation  upon  the  ground, 
the  want  of  which  is  a  general  argument 
against  ordinary  potatoe  husbandry.  If 
you  think  the  above  lines  worth  a  place 
in  the  Farmer,  they  are  entirely  at  your 
service.  1  have  read  your  Farmer  seven 
years,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and 
profit  too :  and  was  it  in  my  power,  there 
should  not  be  a  farmer  dot  a  gardened  in 
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possession  ;  for  without  reading,  a  farmer 
may  plough  and  mow,  and  a  gardener 
•  may  dig  and  hoe,  to  the  end  of  their  ex* 
istence,  and  then  know  but  little  of  the 
art  of  their  profession. 

Alkjl.  Edoak. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  22,  18*5. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Lima  Bean.  By 
Wm.  Peincb  &  Sons.  [For  the  New. 
York  Farmer,] 
Dejji  Sib, — We  think  the  point  has 
at  length  been  attained  of  obtaining  a 
substitute  for  the  Lima  Bean,  suited  to  a 
more  northern  climate  than  that  very  ten- 
der variety.  The  Prolific  Lima  is  of  re- 
cent  introduction,  and  not  having  been 
cultivated  beyond  the  limits  of  two  or 
three  gardens,  is  absolutely  unknown  to 
the  American  public.  It  is  white,  or  ra- 
ther cream-colored,  nearly  the  size  of 
the  Small  Lima,  but  exceeding  it  in  thick- 
ness, and  has  a  peculiarly  rich  appear- 
ance, which  is  verified  by  its  quality.  It 
fully  equals,  and  it  is  even  contended  that 
it  excels,  both  the  other  Lima  varieties  in 
richness ;  is  at  least  two  weeks  earlier, 
and  its  produce  is  far  greater,  we  think  we 
may  say  four-fold.  Like  the  Lima,  it  is 
used  as  a  shell  bean,  and  we  think,  from 
its  various  advantages,  it  promises  to  ri- 
val that  variety  even  here,  and  to  super- 
sede it  in  more  northern  latitudes.  We 
do  not  invite  applications  for  it,  having 
only  a  small  supply  of  two  bushels,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  all  ap- 
plicants can  receive  such  quantity  as 
tbey  desire.  The  Dwarf  Bonavista  Bean 
also  deserves  particular  notice  for  its  re- 
markable richness  and  delicacy,  and  may 
be  considered  as  holding  the  same  rank 
in  this  respect  among  the  dwarf  or  bush 
varieties  that  the  Lima  does  among  the 
climbers ;  it  is  also  exceedingly  prolific. 
We  intend,  in  a  future  communication, 
to  mention  the  public  spirited  individual 
to  whom  our  country  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Prolific  Lima  Bean, 
and  other  very  choice  horticultural  pro- 
ductions, in  a  manner  better  calculated  to 
do  him  justice,  as  a  public  benefactor  y 
than  we  could  possibly  do  in  this  short 
article.    Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Pkince  &  Sons. 
Linnean  Botanic  Garden,  Flushing, 
Feb.  2,  1835. 

On  Chess.  By  Farxkr  C.  [For  the 
New-York  Farmer.] 

Ma.  Editor, — In  looking  over  old  pa- 
pers not  long  since,  I  was  somewhat 
pleased  with  a  description  of  the  plant 
commonly  called  "  chess,"  by  a  New- 
England  farmer,  in  some  of  the  last  num- 
bers of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  New- 
York  Farmer.  I  here  give  a  contrary 
opinion  to  his. 

The  vulgar  opinion  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  the  chess  plant  is  too  well  known 
to  need  at  this  time  a  particular  account. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  many 
farmers  are  quite  indifferent  about  its  be- 
ing mixed  with  seed  wheat  or  rye,  assert- 
ing that  it  is  not  produced  by  its  own 
'seed.  \  When  error  of  opinion  results  in 
f»4>racttce  so  absurd,  it  is  time  for  4hose 
who  know  better  to  enter  a  protest.    It 


is  frequently  inquired,  if  chess  does  not 
come  from  wheat,  why  do  we  find  it  on 
new  ground  where  wheat  is  the  first  crop, 
and  where  chess  has  never  been  sown  ? 
It  is  a  circumstance  familiar  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  clearing  land,  that  in 
places  where  fire  passes  over  the  ground, 
many  plants  spring  up  and  grow  sponta- 
neously, and  where  log-beaps  have  been 
burned,  we    have  frequently  seen   the 
earth  entirely  covered  with  sumach  (Rhus 
tyhinum),  and  fire  weed  (Senecio  hieraci- 
folius).     Now,  chess,  when  mixed  with 
wheat,   is  extremely  deceitful,  and   we 
conclude  it  may  either  have  been  sown 
unperceived  with  the  grain,  or  it  may 
have  been  scattered  by  birds,  or  other- 
wise.    This  seed  is  so  small  as  to  render 
its  detection,  to  a  careless  observer,  im- 
probable.    It  is  true,  botanists  have  given 
us  a  list  of  hybridous  plants,  but  the  chess 
has  not  suffered  the  disgrace  of  being 
placed  on  the  catalogue ;  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended by  the  advocates  of  this  belief, 
that  seed-wheat,  from  which  this  monster 
is  said  to  rise,  is  guilty  of  vegetable  adul- 
tery.    They  admit  that  the  wheat  plant 
may  rise  perfect  from  the  ground,  but 
after  being  injured  by  cattle  or  unfavora- 
ble situations,  its  nature  becomes  changed, 
and  the  stalk,  instead  of  being  crowned 
with  the  golden  grain,  is  only  burthened 
with  the  shrivelled  chess.     New  would 
it  not  be  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  no- 
thing  analogous  to  such  transformation 
can  be  produced  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom :  we  here  remark,  that  chess,  though 
a  weaker  plant  than  wheat,  is  yet  more 
hardy,  and  where  that  grain  is  thick  and 
flourishing,  the  chess  drops  among  the 
stubble ;  but  when  the  winter,  cattle,  or 
excess    of  moisture,   have  injured   the 
wheat,  the  other  shoots  forward  with  re- 
newed  vigor,  and  fills  the  vacancy.  Chess 
is  n  perfect  plant,  as  different  from  wheat 
as  that  is  from  other  grain,  with  seed  am* 
pletely  capable  of  vegetating,  and  known 
in  science  by  the  name  of  Sromus  secali- 
nus.     Botanists,  whose  observations  are 
incomparably  closer  than  the  asserters  of 
this  doctrine,  would  no  sooner  admit  this 
plant  to  be  a  degeneracy  of  nature,  be- 
cause  it  grows  in  our  wheat  fields,  than 
the  zoologist  would  admit  a  goat  to  be 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  the  cow,  be- 
cause  they  fed  in  the  same  pasture. 

Farmer  C . 

Manllus,  Jan.  20,  1835. 


Produce  of  a  Small  Farm.  By  H.  C. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New-York  Far- 
mer. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  procured  from  an 
esteemed  neighbor,  Mr.  Horatio  Hoyt, 
the  subjoined  account  of  the  produce  of 
three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1833,  a  result  highly  ere- 
ditable  to  the  cultivator  and  the  soil ;  and 
which,  I  presume,  will  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers.  We  do  not  say 
that  it  is  more  than  others  havo  done  or 
can  do;  very  far  from  this  ;  but  we  hope 
it  may  induce  others  to  say  what  they 
have  done  or  can  do,  for  such  communi- 
cations cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  end 
,i  useful  to  the    agricultural  community. 


The  produce  is  estimated  at  the  market 
prices  at  the  time. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hay,  3}  tons,  at  $12  per  ton,  942  00 
Wheat,  11  bushels,  at  $1  50  per 

bushel,      .         •         .         .  16  50 

Stubble  and  clover,  1  ton;  .  4  00 
Corn   fodder,  stalks,  blades  and 

husks,  3  tons,     .         .         •  10  00 

Corn,  120  bushels,  at  80  cts.     .  06  00 

Potatoes,  117  bushels,  at  20  cts.  23  40 

Apples,  60  bushels,  at  12 J  cts.  7  50 
Pumpkins,  1  cart  load,  • 

$199  40 


Burying  .  Turnips. — Out-door  Cel- 
lars.— Early  in  last  December  1  slightly 
buried  some  turnips  with  straw  and  earth 
in  a  situation  well  protected  from  cold 
winds,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  the 
latter  part  of  January  I  took  them  out* 
Notwithstanding  the  previous  very  severe 
weather,  they  were  in  growing  state,  hav- 
ing  sprouts  half  an  inch  long.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  a  shady,  cool  situation  is  pre* 
ferablc,  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
heat  exists  in  the  turnips. 

In  an  out. door,  or  dirt  cellar,  there 
were,  in  a  little  cooler  place,  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  potatoes.  During  some 
of  our  most  severe  weather,  the  tempera- 
ture in  this  cellar  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
evaporated  moisture  from  the  potatoes  to 
remain  in  small  drops  on  the  rafters  and 
planks.  Such  cellars  are  far  the  best  for 
preserving  vegetables.  They  should  be 
well  covered  with  earth,  and  very  tight 
about  the  door.  A  small  aperture  at  the 
top,  rising  in  steeple  form,  two  feet  above 
the  outer  surface,  should  be  made  for  a 
ventilation.  S.  F. 


Influence  or  Color  on  Heat,  the  De- 
position or  Dew,  and  op  Odors. —  Dr. 
Stark,  in  a  paper  in  Jameson's  Journal,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  66,  has  shown,  by  experiment,  that 
one  principle  operates  m  the  production 
of  ail  the  above  results.  A  black  color, 
whether  in  solids  or  ffujds,  absorbs  heat 
more  rapidly,  and  part*  with  it  most  rapidly; 
dew  is  also  deposited  more  rapidly  on  this 
color  than  on  any  other,  and  with  propor- 
tionate rapidity  evaporated  from  it.  Odors, 
whether  agreeable,  offensive,  or  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  are,  in  like  manner,  ab- 
sorbed with  greater  rapidity,  and  in  greater 
quantity  r  in  a  given  time,  by  black  color* ; 
and  discharged  by  these  colors  with  pro- 
portionate quickness.  The  oilier  colors 
are  next  to  black  in  the  order  of  blue, 
brown,  green,  red,  yellow*  and  lastly  white ; 
which  last  absorbs  and  gives  out  heat,  dew, 
and  odor  more  slowly  than  any  other  color. 
These  faets  will  afford  valuable  hints  to 
gardeners  for  the  colors  of  walls,  of  walks, 
of  rockwork,  of  soils,  of   coverings    for 

trotection,  and    even  of  their    dresses.— 
Oard.  Mag.]  ^^^^ 

New  Potatoes,— We  were  shown  last 
week  a  quart  or  two  of  new  potatoes,  just 
out  of  their  warm  bed.  They  were  raised 
by  the  gardener  of  Col.  B.  C.  Howard,  and 
have  come  to  their  present  state  from  the 
planting  within  the  last  seven  weeks.  One 
o!  ihein  now  before  us  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  of  the  kind  caHed^n 
our  catalogue  *•  earliest  whiter—  fl**1"* 
more  Frnntr.J 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


WE  W.YORK  AMERICAN. 

MttOU  7—14,  1838. 

«  i  i  i       i  i  i  i  I  ■ 

LATE  FBOn  FMAJTCE. 

The  Rhone,  packet  ship,  from  Havre,  brings 
PariiaccoOnta  to  the  11th  alt.  They  are  highly 
favorable,  certainly,  to  oar  affairs. 

The  various  bureaux  into  which  the  Chamber 
ie  divided,  have  each' elected  a  member  to  cero. 
pose  the  committee  to  which  the  examination  and 
preparation  of  a  Report,  on  the  American  indem. 
ty9  are  confided.  Ot  these  nine  members,  all  but 
one  are  said  to  be  in  favor  of  carrying  the  Treaty 
into  effect.  M.  Delessert,  who  is  chosen  the 
Cheirnun  and  Reporter  of  the  Committee,  is  an. 
derstood  to  be  clear  and  strenuous  in  that  opinion. 

We  feel' great  confidence  that  at  our  Havre  P. 
8.  states,  ••  all  will  be  well"  with  the  treaty. 

The  coarse  of  the  thing  wss  this.  O.i  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  Sih  and  6(h  February,  the  Cham- 
ber,  in  its  bureaus,  and  not  in  public  sitting,  dis. 
eossed  the  proposed  law.  After  the  discussion 
in  each  bureau,  and  when  the  sentiments  of  mem. 
here  were  ascertained,  the  committee  of  nine 
was  foimed  by  one  from  each  bureau.  One  only 
of  the  nine  bureaus  was — not  hostile  to  the  pro* 
jr*ct — but  in  favor  of  reducing  the  amount  pro. 
posed. 

* 

On  the  7th  February  the  report  of  the  Senile's 
unanimous  vote  reached  Paris.  It  is  thus  an- 
nounced  by  the  Journal  des  Debet* :  "  This  is  a 
fresh  and  striking  censure  of  that  portion  of  the 
President's  Message  which  concerns  France." — 
8uch,  certainly,  was  not  its  character,  for  it  sua. 
tatned  the  leadng  views  of  the  Message,  though 
objecting  to  the  remedy  proposed. 

We  annex  various  letters  received  by  ns,  and 
copy  some  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Extract  of  a  Utter  dated 

Paris,  6th  Februart,  1835. 

As  we  have  led  yon  to  expect,  every  thing  has 
gone  in  favor  of  the  American  question  here. — 
The  committee  chosen  to  report  upon  this  sub. 
jsct  hove  been  seven  out  of  nine  in  favor  of  it. — 
This  is  a  further  indication  of  the  sense  of  the 
Chamber,  and  we  now  consider  the  majority  eer. 
tain,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
as  considerable  as  fifty.  This  month,  wo  have 
reason  to  think,  will  see  the  execution  of  the 
ir 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated 

Harvi,  Feb.7,  J  835. 

The  Commit  tec  has  been  named,  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  Amei  lean  Treaty.  The  dis- 
cussion Will  take  place  in  ten  or  twolve  days 
hence. 

The  Chamber  is  divided  into  nine  bureaux : 
each  names  a  member,  and  of  the  nine  named, 
eight  are  in  favor  of  the  Treaty,  that  is,  to  vote 
the  95  mHftofts.  The  other  is  for  the  Treaty,  but 
thinks  the  sum  ought  to  be  reduced.  A  discus, 
sion  takes  place  at  the  nominations  in  the  bu. 
reaux,  and  as  far  as  opinions  could  be  ascertain, 
ed,  not  only  as  to  those  named,  but  those  not 
named,  there  must  be  a  decided  majority  in  favor 
of  the  projet  de  loi  now  before  the  Chamber. 

A  Postscript  of  the  8th  says — 

AH  going  on  well.  The  packet  cannot  sail 
to-day.  If  you  hear  nothing  further  from  mo, 
take  it  for  grantod  there  is  nothing  new. 

The  Journal  du  Havre  of  7th  February,  gives 
this  under  the  head  of  "  Private  Correspon. 
dance,"  dtted  Paris  6th.  It  makes  the  vote  in 
our  favor  certain,  a*  it  strikes  us. 


The  nomination  of  a  Committee  all  ministerial, 
made  yesterday  by  the  bureaus  of  the  Chamber, 
for  the  examination  of  the  American  credit,  mast 
not  be  taken  as  pre. figuring  absolutely  the  adop- 
tion of  the  law  proposed.  Many  circumstances 
may,  before  the  diaouaaion  takes  place,  and  dar- 
ing the  discussion,  modify  the  ideas  of  the  1 'ham- 
be  r.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  in  all 
the  >  bureaus  many  members  who  did  not  vote 
against  the  rejection  of  the  credit  asked  for, 
nevertheless  expressed  the  opinion,  that  it  might 
be  reduced. 

As  for  the  rest,  never  did  a  question  witness 
more  extraordinary  changes  of  opinion.  In  one 
bureau  M.  Realier  Dutnue  and  itf.  Delessert,  who 
heretofore  were  for  reducing  the  credit  to  thirteen 
millions,  voted  yesterday  for  tweniy.Jhe,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  vote  M.  Delessert  was  nam- 
ed chairman  of  the  Committee.  Yet  M.  Dele. 
•sen  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  1831 
and  in  the  majority  of  that  Committee  which  vol- 
ed  thirteen  millions  rnly. 

Many  Miniitorial  Deputies  expressed  opinions 
mere  or  less  in  favor  of  the  law,  especially 
Messrs.  Bresson,  Lascases,  Mallcvilte,  and  Bes- 
lay,  the  father,  (who,  Like  M.  Delessert,  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  1331  )  Moreover, 
Messrs.  Maes,  Docos,  du  Tracy,  de  Sede,  La- 
fayette, the  son,  warmly  advocated  the  law, 
the  rejection  of  which  they  would  look  upon  as 
a  manifestation  of  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  American  people— the  people  of  all  others 
whom  France  should  look  upon  as  ber  most 
faithful  ally. 

We  annex  the  names  of  the  Deputies  who  in 
tbo  bureaux  spoke  for  and  against  the  law: 

Against. — Messrs.  Salverte,  Lepelletier 
d* Aulnay,  Lamartine,  Do  Ranee*,  Teste,  Mathiea, 
Lascases,  Roger,  Bresson,  Issmbert,  Hector 
d' Aulnay,  Dugabe,  Lacrosse,  Odillon  Barrot, 
Chas.  Dupin,  Berryer,  Bignon,  and  others. 

For  tub  Law. — Messrs.  Ganncron,  Bugead, 
Maes,  Jaubert,  Meynard,  Realier  Dumas,  Anis. 
son  Dupenon,  B.  Delessert,  Amilhan,  Dumon, 
Ducoa,  Perail,  De  Rigny,  Thiers,  Ponl,  Palaille, 
Ducbatel,  Keratry,  Fieury  De  Cbaboullou,  Tracy, 
Sade,  Lafayette,  dec.  &c 

There  were  at  one  time  406  deputies  present 
in  the  Bureaux— 401  ballots  were  received,  of 
which  about  240  were  in  favor  of,  and  161  against, 
the  law  as  proposed ;  a  majority,  which  a  change 
of  40  votes  would  also  change :  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible the*  amend menta  tending  to  reconcile 
the  dosire  of  doing  what  is  just,  with  that  of  not 
approving,  what  through  thoughtlessness,  if  not 
from  speculation,  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  may 
bring  about  such  a  result. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Marseilles  has 

addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Minister  of 

Commerce ; 

Marsbilles,  Jan.  31. 

An  important  political  question,  one  of  peace 
or  war,  is  soon  to  be  decided—shall  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  be  ratified,  or  o  second 
time  rejected  by  the  Chamber  t  Notwithstand- 
ing the  apprehension  felt  by  the  commerce  of  this 
city,  notwithstanding  the  uneasiness  which  per- 
vades it,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  prospect 
of  disasters  which  would  overwhelm  it,  in  case 
the  friendly  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States  should  be  interrupted,  we  have, 
until  now,  refrained  from  expressing  to  you,  our 
oj  inion  upon  a  question  of  such  great  interest 
to  us. 

Full  of  confidence  in  our  Legislators,  we  were 
persuaded,  as  we  still  are,  that  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  Hia  Majesty,  they  will  learn  how  to 
conciliate  what  is  required  by  national  dignity, 
with  what  is  due  to  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  industry,  now  so  seriously  menaced. 

We  would  be  among  the  first  to  offer  these  as 
a  socrifice  to  our  country,  if  the  national  honor 
were  compromittcd.bu;  we  shall  not  bs  so  Ucre.be. 
cause  true  honor  consists  in  being  just,  in  repair- 
ing the  evil  one  may  have  committed,  in  paying 
what  one  owes,  in  fulfilling  engagements  entered 
into.  Wtt  did  not  supj»u«e  that  truths  such  aa 
these  could  bo  made  matter  of  doubt,  and  there- 
fore it  was  Mr.  Minister  that  wc  a  wared  calmly 
the  termination  of  a  discission  in  which  we 
sli  >u!d  see  nothing  to  dread,  if  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, for  tije  furtherance  of  its  own  ends,  had  not 
mingled  with  the  question. 


Of  a  question  of  good  faith,  a  point  of  national 
booor  is  sought  to  be  made— the  substance  is  lot* 
sight  of,  to  cavil  tt  the  form,  and  without  exm-  • 
mining  whether  the  claim  upon  as  is  legitimate* 
we  are  told  to  look  at  the  unbecoming  manner 
in  which  it  is  presented ;  pains  are  taken  to  re-' 
present  the  sum  stipulated  aa  excessive,  without 
making  any  allowance  lor  the  advantageaoa  oar 
side  from  the  treaty,  and  which  enaure  to  oar 
industry  and  to  the  public  treasury,  an  imtnenem 
equivalent  for  the  momentary  sacrifice  imposed 
upon  us  by  true  national  honor.  No  scrapie  is  felt 
about  hazarding  onr  fortunate  peace,  which  ie  lor 
all  France  a  source  of  prosperity  :  on  the  eon- 
trary,  we  are  urged  on  to  war,  which  will  aug. 
ment  the  debt  now  refused  to  be  paid,  dimmish 
the  public  resources,  ruin  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  of  which  the  whole  reault  would  be,  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Liberty,  in 
forcing  into  hostilities,  two  nations  whose  insti- 
tutions repose  upon  that  base. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  when  uncertainty 
has  already  checked  the  activity  of  all  sorts  of 
industry — when  all  maritime  expeditions  are  sus- 
pended, from  a  provident  caution  lest  the  illr 
under  which  eur  eity  has  heretofore  snC 
ferod  so  much,  should  be  again  visited  on  ue»— 
we  esteem  it  a  doty  to  break  silence,  and  to  op- 
pose the  voice  of  apprehension  of  oar  eithceas, 
to  the  perfidious  joy  of  those  who  found  upon 
our  misfortunes,  the  hopes  of  making  their  reve- 
ries triuirphant. 

It  belongs  not  to  as  to  examine  thie  question, 
beyond  its  bearings  upon  as.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  point  out  to  Government,  the  danger  to 
which  our  commercial  relatione  would  be  ex- 
posed, if  a  second  rejection  of  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  should  become  the  signal  for 
a  conflagration,  of  which  the  conaequencea  nan* 
not  be  It  oked  at  without  terror. 

Our  intercourse  with  Americans  is  immense : 
no  one  more  than  you  is  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  presume  that  interesta 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  without  influence) 
upon  the  decision  to  be  formed.  It  is  to  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  the  enlightened  champion  of  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  who  have  already  done 
so  mash  for  it,  that  we  take  the  liberty  of  ad* 
dressing  ourselves,  in  order  to  beg  yon  to  be« 
come  oor  advocate  in  the  Chamber,  ft  ie  not  for 
the  commerce  of  oar  city  alone  that  we  ask  your 
aid,  but  for  all  France; — whose  growing  prosperi- 
ty is  the  envy  of  her  enemies— their  criminal 
hopes  will  not  be  roatixed— peace  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted. Your  opinion  cannot  fail  to  exer«is# 
great  influence  in  a  discussion  of  which  we  awiit 
the  result  with  equal  impatience  and  anxiety, 

[Hero  the  signatures  follow.] 

This  document,  published,  aa  it  is,  in  the  Jour- 
nal des  Debate,  must  thence  be  deemed  to  have 
the  sanction  of  Ministers. 

Great  Britain. 

By  the  way  of  Havre,  we  have  the  following 
intelligence  from  Liverpool,  2d.  Feb*  Markets 
firm,  with  a  tendency  to  rise.  Advices  oxr rose 
great  confidence  in  the  future. 

Liverpool,  5th, — The  market  very  animated  on 
the  4th,  with  a  rise  of  1.8  to  1-4  in  Cotton,  .woe 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  fourteen  vessels  from 
the  United  States. 

The  accounts  ftom  London  are  to  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary.   They  furnish  little  of  interest. 

The  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  of  England— 
which,  when  first  alluded  to  in  the  Court  Jour, 
nal,  was  deemed  a  ••calumny* — is  confidently  as* 
serted  at  the  latest  dates ;  and  the  joy  of  the  To* 
rios^— at  the  prospect  of  thus  shutting  oat  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria,  and  a  liberal  Regent — is  exces- 
sive. , 

Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  it  seems,  is  to  be  drop, 
ped  as  Speaker  by  the  Ministry,  and  Mr.  Aber. 
cromby  is  to  be  put  forward. 

His  Majesty  will  open  the  new  Parliament  hi 
person,  and  will  leave  Brighton  for  (hat  purpose/  " 
on  the  19. h  inst,,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and 
several  of  too  sotte.— {Brighton  Gazette.] 

We  believe   that  Count  Posso  di  Borgo's  stay 
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•ft  » ill  not  extend  to  more  than  a  month  after 
-Sie  esssmbliog  of  the  new  Parliament,  aa  he  will 
then  return  to  resume  hie  functions  at  the 
Taileriee.  Count  Woronaow,  on  whom  the  Caar 
has  determined  to  confer  the  post  of  Ambassador 
to  this  Court,  will  not  arrive  until  the  advance  of 
the  Spring.  He  was  lately  Governor-General  of 
Odessa,  and  is  the  son  of  tlielste  respected  Count 
8imon  Woronzow,  the  predecessor  of  Prince 
Lis ven  here,  and  who  died  in  London  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1832. — [Chronicle.  J 

Joseph  Bonaparte  came  to  town  from  hia  seat 
In  the  country  for  the  e  sprees  purpose  of  meeting 
the  Duke  of  Leochtenberg,  after  he  had  visited 
and  dined  with  the  King  at  Brighton.  The  Duke 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  met  at  the  hooee  of  a 
friend*  where  they  were  cloeeted  for  several 
hours-— {Courier.] 

The  report  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen, 
though  not  officially  announced,  is  generally'be- 
sieved  in  the  higher  circlee. 
•  According  to  calculation,  which  we  believe  to 
he  aa  accurate  aa  possible,  and  rat.ier  unfavora- 
ble than  otherwise,  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
Commons  is  as  follows :  Anti  Ministerialists  370, 
Ministerialists  337,  Doubtful  51.  Total  658.— 
[Courier.] 

The  opposition  party  are  in  great  spirits,  and 
are  spreading  reports  that  they  have  secured  at 
least  960  rotes  upon  the  question  of  the  Speaker- 
abip.  This,  if  true,  insuies  a  majority,  we  ahould 
think ;  but  we  regret  to  see  an  issue  taken  upon 
ouch  a  question. — [Herald.] 

London,  Feb.  6.  Intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  loss  of  the  fine  American  ahip 
JLyoa,  which  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  Friday. — 
She  was  bound  to  New  Orleans,  snd  waa  com. 
mended  by  Captain  Bursley,  brother  of  Captain 
Bursley  of  the  American  packet  ahip  Orpheus— 
The  crew  consisted  of  14  men,  including  the 
Captain,  She  struck  on  a  ledge  ef  rocka  about 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  abort  distance  from  Portpatrick,  nearer 
to  the  Irish  than  the  Scotch  coast.  The  wind  at 
the  time  waa  blowing  fresh  from  the  northwest, 
ssed  she  immediately  went  to  pieces.  Throe  of 
tjfcc  crew  succeeded  in  reaching  the  nearest  land, 
sssd  were  saved ;  but  the  remainder,  consisting 
•f  the  Captain  and  ten  men,  have  found  a  watery 
grtve.  The  Lyon  sailed  from  the  highly  respect- 
able house  of  Haggerty  4k  Jerdein  of  this  town. 

—[Liverpool  Albion.] 

■      ■  ■   — — ^— — 

SUMMARY. 

DirUWATIC   RELATIONS    WITU   PORTUGAL. — We 

find  in  the  Globe  of  Wednesdsy  the  following 


Official.— DaraRTMKirT  or  State.— -Senor  Joa« 
ami  at  Cesar  de  -Figaniere  e  Morao  yesterday 
preeented  his  credentie's,  and  waa  re- recognised 
•s  Charged*  Affaires  of  Portugal. 

March  11, 1835. 

*  Naval  Dry  Dock  in  New  Yors^— The  fol. 
bowing  act  authorising  the  construction  of  a  JDry 
Dock  ••  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  or  its  adja- 
cent waters,"  waa  passed  at  the  laat  aeeeion  of 
Congress. 

AN  ACT  authorising  the  construction  of  a  dry 
dock  lor  the  naval  service. 
Be  it  enacted  by  fee  Senate  and  House  of  fcpre- 
aenUtmee  e/  fie  United  States  of  America  in 
Coogress  ossombUd,  Thai  the  Secretary  of  the 
Newy ,  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to 
purchase  a  site,  ahould  it  be  deemed  moat  advis- 
able, and  to  sense  a  dry  dock  for  the  naval  ear- 
vice  to  be  constructed*  upon  the  moat  approved 
plan*  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  or  its  adjacent 
waters ;  and  that  towards  defraying  the  expense 
tJtereoC  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
be>,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated* 

Amovso,  March  3, 1835. 

'  Promotions  in  tub  Navy. — Masters  Command- 
ant FoxeU  A.  Parker,  Edward  R.  M*Call,  Dan- 
id  Tamer  and  David  Conner,  to  be  Captains. 
taoutoaante  Thomae  Cribb,  Edward  B.  Bab. 
btttt  Jams  a  Armstrong  and  Joseph  Smobt,  to  be 


Masters  Commandant.  Passed  Midshipmen  Ar- 
thur Sinclair,  Edwin  W.  Moore,  Robert  A-  Hitch. 
c»ck  C.  H.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Thomas  W.  Brent, 
George  M.  Bache,  Ezra  T.  Doughty,  Joseph  Lan. 
man,  John  W.  Cos,  and  John  K.  Michell  to  be 
Lieutenants. 

The  Constitution  frigate  waa  towed  up  from 
the  lower  bay  to  the  Navy  Yard,  Wednsday  after 
noon  by  ateamboata  American  Eagle  and  Her. 
culea. 

M.  Sbrrvrisr,  the  French  Minister,  his  family 
and  suite,  were  paaaengere  in  the  packet  ahip 
Albany, wbicb  sailed  from  this  port  yeaterday  for 
Havre. 

{From  the  Pensaeola  Gazette,  oj  Feb.  Hist.] 
Naval. — Arrived  hero,  on  Sunday  laat,  the 
United  8tates  Sloop  of  War  Vsndalia.  We  un. 
deratand  that  the  cold  weather  experienced  here 
on  the  7th  and  8th  inat.  waa  felt  on  board  the 
Vandalia,  then  at  sea,  on  the  South  eide  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

On  Tuesday  laat  the  United  Statee  Schooner 
Grampne,  from  a  cruise  among  the  Virgin, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and  on  the 
Spanish  Main.  She  is  last  from  Guracoa  and 
Jamaca. 

The  brig  Lexington,  from  Cadiz,  which  was 
ashore  at  the  Hook,  got  off  at  high  water  yes- 
terday, after  throwing  over  9,500  bushels  salt, 
arrived  at  the  wha  rf  laat  evening  in  tow  of  the 
steamboat  Heree  ee.  She  doea  not  leak,  and 
hae  sustained  littl  e  or  no  injury.  The  cargo  con 
siated  of  HOlssts  salt  to  E.  Mix,  and  4  boxes 
sulphate  bark  to  P.  Harmony  &  Co. 

The  lighter  Walter  R.  |  Jones,  Schsnck, 
which  was  engaged  in  discharging  the  csrgo  of 
the  ship  Sovereign,  and  blown  ofltn  t'te  violent 
gale  of  the  97th  ulu,  and  waa  supposed  to  be  lost, 
has  we  are  happy  to  say,  returned  in  safety.— 
[Gasette.] 

Affecting  and  unusual  occurrence. — In  the 
midst  of  the  public  service  yesterday  afternoon, 
in  the  2J  Dutch  Church,  the  congregation  waa 
thrown  into  ft  great  confusion  by  the  sudden  death 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Anthony  Van  Santford,  an  aged 
member  of  that  church.  Mrs.  Y.  had  attended 
church  in  her  usual  health  and  a  moment  before 
the  painful  occurrence,  waa  observed  intontly 
fixed  on  the  preacher,  who  we  understand  waa 
preaching  on  Heb.  lii  7,  and  had  juat  concluded 
eome  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of  life.  The 
first  indication  that  any  thing  bad  taken  place, 
waa  hearing  what  eeetned  a  loud  snore,  which 
directed  all  eyes  to  her — her  head  had  fallen 
forward— immediately  sho  was  lifted  up,  and  It 
waa  supposed  for  a  moment  ehe  had  fainted ;  she 
breathed  a  few  times,  and  then  it  waa  aeen,  that 
her  spirit  had  departed.  Most  solemn  admoni- 
tion  to  all  1  Moat  affecting  seal  to  the  truths  the 
congregation  were  hearing  1  The  effect  of  the 
annunciation  from  the  pulpit  at  the  cloae  of  the 
worship,  that  ahe  was  dead,  waa  indescribable. — 
[Albany  Evening  Journal,  of  Wednesday.] 

From  tiie  Sooth. — By  the  steam  packet  Wm. 

Gibbon*,  Captain    Wright,   we  have  received 

Charleston   papers   to  the  evening  of  the  7th 

in>t.  with  Mobile  datea  to  the  24th,  and  New 

Orleana  to  the  Slat  ult. 

Charleston,  Feb.  1—Tke  Weather.— Vfo 
must  again  advert  to  this  almost  interminable 
topic,  to  note  the  disagreeable  change  whieh 
has  taken  place,  giving  us  rsin  and  gloom,  in 
lieu  of  the  lovely  snow  fall,  cheering  though  cold, 
and  dissolving  into  filthy  mud  the  mantle  of  pari- 
ty  whieh  so  lately  covered  and  adorned  our  streets. 
About  9  o'clock,  on  Thursday  night,  snow  and 
slset  re-commenced  to  fall  in  thick  showers,  but 
were  soon  succeeded  by  a  drenching  rain,  which 
continued  until  morning.  The  whole  of  y ester 
day  waa  raw  and  rainy,  and  attended  with  all  the 
concomitants  of  downright  bad,  if  not  the  very 
worst  weather. — [Courier.  | 

Georgetown,    S.  C.    Msrch    5. — Snow. — It 

commenced  snowing  in  this  place  yeaterday  mor- 

ning  about  8  o'clock  A.  M.  and  continued  until 

thie  morning.    The  Snow  is  now  lying  about  7 

I  or  8  inches  deep. 


Naval,— The  Norfolk  Bsaooa.  statee  tEat  the 
brig  Mary  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  left  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  11th  January,  the  United  States  ship 
Notches,  Schrs.  Enterprise,  and  Boxer,  the  latter 
62  day  a  from  Norfolk,  had  experienced  very 
eevere  weather,  loat  spars,  dec.  waa  repairing  and 
would  aail  in  5  or  6.  daya  for  the  Pacific.  The 
Erie  waa  at  St.  Salvador,  and  the  Ontario,  Capt 
Salter  at  the  Falkland  Islands— Officers  and 
crews  all  well. 

The  steward  of  the.  Enterprise, who  was  char- 
ged with  an  attempt  to  blow  up  that  vessel,  waa 
tried  by  a  court  martial  and  acquitted. 

Lieutenant  Arthur  Sinclair,  late  of  the  United 
Statee  abip  Natchez,  and  6  discharged  seamen, 
came  paaaengere  in  the  Mary,  and  have  arrived 
at  Norfolk. 

[From  the  Mercantile  Advertiser.] 
Amctlem  Dmttos* 
At  our  request,  Mr.  Williams  haa  furnished 
us  with  the  following  statement  of  Auction  Duties, 
paid  last  yssr,  as  prepared  for  hia  forthcoming 
Annual  Register,  tor  1835,  which  we  understand 
will  be  published  early  in  April. 

Amount  of  Duties  on  Auction  Sales  paid  by  Auc- 
tioneers in  the  city  ol  New  York,  for  the  year 
ending  Septembet  30th,  1834  :— 


1.  David  Austen, 

2.  Lindley  M.  Hoffman* 

3.  William  C.  Haggerty, 

4.  Henry  L.  Patterson, 

5.  William  Timpson. 

6.  Edwatd  O.  Thompson, 

7.  Richard  Lawrence, 

8.  Rowland  R.  Mintunv 

9.  Joseph  W.  Corliss, 

10.  Anthony  W.  Bleccker, 

11.  Duncan  C /Pell, 

12.  Thomae  M.  Hooker, 

13.  William  Gerard, 

14.  Thomae  W.  Pearssll, 

15.  George  M'Kay  Morrill, 

16.  Samuel  Philipe, 

17.  John  J.  Bedient, 

18.  W»liiam  D  .M'Carty; 

19.  John  Herriman, 

20.  William  M'Donnell, 

21.  Aaron  Levy, 

22.  James  M.  Miller, 

23.  Sidney  P.  Ingraham, 

24.  Lawrence  Power, 

25.  William  J.  Brown, 

26.  Aaron  B.  Nonas, 

27.  Jssse  Cady, 

28.  George  S.  Mann, 

29.  Ruben  C.  Morris, 

30.  Cornelius  Agnew, 

31.  Willliam  H.  Franklin, 

32.  Thomae  Bell, 

33.  John  Langdon, 

34.  Daniel  Sparks, 

35.  John  Pearson, 

36.  Solomon  Seiias, 

37.  Thomae  Asten, 

38.  Albert  J.  Fontaine, 

39.  Joseph  Daymon, 

40.  Samson  M.  Isaacs, 

41.  Isaac  T.  Doughty, 

42.  William  M'Laughlin. 

43.  James  C.  Smith, 

44.  Richard  Crawford, 

45.  Jacob  Van  Winkle, 


#43,723  49 

28,272  68 

27,449  95 

20^09  18 

15,845  03 

12.182  69 

7,832  12 

6,660  61 

6,489  42 

3,615  73 

2,377  08 

3,364  25 

S\221  94 

2,701  15 

1,555  33 

1,494  80 

914  78 

626  56 

496  64 

466  63 

317  43 

305  96 

305  90 

197 

191 

130 

86 


84 
75 
71 

58 


49 
05 
97 
61 
85 
77 
20 
59 


49  30 
49  54 
S3  28 
28  37 
27  28 
26  23 
18  05 
17  72 


15 

12 

11 

9 

3 
3 

1 


19 
41 
22 
91 
84 
64 
83 


46.  Gilbert  Lewis, 

Total  amount  paid  by  Auctioneers  in 

New  York  city,  $191,923  63 

In  all  other  parte  of  the  State,  1,546  51 

Total  amount  of  Auction  Duties  for  — — — 

1834,     '  9193.470  19 


Total  amount  of  Duties  in  1833,       8238.719  45 

We  underststid  that  the  roof  of  the  Livery  Sta- 
ble in  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Snedeker,  fell  in  on  Tuesday  from  the  weight  of 
the  enow,  sod  csuscd  great  damage  to  the  nu- 
merous carriages  and  -  sleighs  in  the  buildiqg, 
some  of  them  hsving  been  broken  to  pieces.— 
The  horses  also  narrowly  escaped  being  killed. 
Many  of  the  vehicles  belonged  to  private  ineU- 
vidual*.  ■     -    .    * 


l»i 


AltfllitlCAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AN» 


l¥*  leaf*  that  daring  the  violent  mow  storm 
yeetcrde?,  the  cnghwef  the  Camden  esd  Amber 
Railroad  Line,  gomg  to,  and  earning  from,  Phila- 
delphia, approached  each  other  without  being 
perceived  until  they  came  into  collision.  The 
guide  wheete  of  the  train  for  New  York,  were 
eo  raoch  injured,  ae  ent  their  proceeding, 

god  the  paaeengera  a  u  *o  watt,  until  one  of  the 
engines  employed  in  clearing  the  rails  of  snow, 
could  be  got.  They  then  again  started,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  New  York  until  1  o'clock  thiamorning| 
having  been  further  delayed  by  the  w  er  in 
the  tanks  of  the  engines  giving  o  t,  owing  to  the 
delays  caused  by  the  deep  enow  on  the  rails. 

Til*  Twintv  Fouartt  Congress.— The    fol. 

lowing  Statea  have  elected  to  the  24th  Congress 

the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  thsy  aro 

reepectfully  entitled. 

Maine  8    Illinois  3 

Vermont  5    Delaware  1 

Massachusetts  12    S.Carolina  9 

New  York  40    Georgia  9 

New  Jersey  6    Louisiana  3 

Pennsylvania  98 

Ohio  19 

Being  twenty  two  more  than  a  quorum. 
Wayne  of  Georgia,  baa  been  appointed  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  States  since  his  elec- 
tion. There  are  therefore  only  143  qualified  to 
take  their  seat*.  In  the  following  states  the  elec 
tfene  will  be  held  as  follows : 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

N.  Carolina 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

97 
Commodore  Dow  Mas  haa  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charloetown, 
(near  Boston,  Maas.)  to  succeed  Commodore 
Elliot,  appointed  to  command  tho  Constitution 
Frigate. 

We  lenrn  that  Surgeon  John  S.  Wiley,  of  the 
United  Statea  Navy,  who  was  dismissed  by  sen. 
teoee  of  a  Court  Martial,  haa  been  restored  by 
Use  President,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  to  his  farmer  rank  in  the  Navy. 

We  are  assured,  and  readily  believe,  that  this 
re 'appointment  is  nailed  with  universal  satisfac- 
tion by  the  Navy. 

FaoM  Post  Mauon. — Mr.C.S.  Mead,  passen. 
ger  in  the  brig  Alice,  from  Cadiz,  informs  that 
ha  left  at  Port  Mahon  on  the  15th  of  January, 
the  United  Statea  ship  Delaware,  frigate  Peto. 
mac,  sloop  of  war  J  >hn  Adams,  and  schooner 
Shark.  All  well  on  board.  The  Delaware  waa 
expected  to  sail  soon  for  home.  Mr.  Mead  also 
steles,  that  an  eipress  had  just  reached  Cadiz 
(30Ut  January)  from  Fr  tnce.  It  was  reported  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  United  States  and 
France  were  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  which  caused 
much  excitement. 

Baron  j>a  Rcennc,  Charge*  d'AJbire*  from 
Prussia,  and  M.Stekn  Bill  a,  Charge  d'Affnires 
for  Denmark,  left  their  Winter  residence  in  this 
e^ty  yesterday :  the  former  for  New  York,  the 
hitler  for  Philadelphia. 

PatstKTATiox  of  8w»m. — Thursday  the  20th 
February,  waa  the  time  appointed  by  Governor 
Thoeaae.  for  the  delivery  ef  the  sworde  which  the 
i^fiaUtura  of  Maryland  directed  to  be  presented 


»   4 

in  March 

2 

April 

G 

April 

7 

August 

2 

August 

8 

October 

21 

'  April 

13 

August 

13 

August 

5 

August 

2 

May 

13 

August 

|  ve|Coi.  (now  General)  Toweon,  ef  the  United 
States  Army,  and  Captain  Gallagher  of  the  United 
Statea  Navy,  aa  ajteotimony  of  the  high  sense  en- 
tertained by  their  native  State  ef  their  efficient 
services  and  gallant  conduct  during  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Those  officers  reached  the 
city  during  the  forenoon. — At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  large  number  of  persons  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  Executive 
and  Judicial  Departments,  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  visiters  and  citizens,  assembled  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

There  the  Sworde  wete  presented,  with  suite, 
ble  addresses  by  the  Governor,  and  modest  and 
becoming  repliea  by  the  distinguished  officers, 
who  received  them. 

The  Illinois  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  13th 
February,  bavirg  been  75  days  in  session.  They 
paaaed  several  bills  of  general  importance.  The 
State  Bank  bill,  Canal  bill,  and  the  bill  for  ex- 
tending  the  charter  of  the  Shawneetown  Dank, 
have  passed.  The  capital  of  the  State  Bank  is 
$1,500,000,  and  the  amount  which  ia  authorised 
to  be  borrowed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Canal,  ia  $500,000.  The  subject  of  Csaamen 
School*  received  no  definitive  notion. 

Small  Notes. — The  law  prohibiting  the  mak- 
ing and  circulation,  in  New  Jeraey,  of  notes  an- 
dar  five  dollars  which  for  notes  of  one  dollar 
takes  effect  on  4th  July  next,  of  two  dollars  on 
let  January  next,  and  ef  nil  others  undergo*  dol. 
fore,  on  4th  Joly,  183G,  ia  enforced  by  a  penalty 
ofjree  dollars  for  each  offence,  ae  to  any  note  of 
a  State  Bank,  and  of  fifty  dollars,  aa  to  any  note 
of  a  bank  out  of  the  State. 

Quibec,  Fkb.  27.— Privilege  of  a  Colonial 
Assembly, — We  have  just  heard  that  Mr.  Speaker 
Papineau  has  issued  his  warrant  lor  taking  into 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant- auarms,  Hsnxv  Jca. 
•or,  Esq.,  Collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs* 
on  the  ground  of  his  refusing  to  obey  a  resolution 
calling  lor  certain  papers  in  his  department,  with, 
out  either  his  having  received  the  order  of  the 
Governor  or  that  of  any  competent  officer  of  the 
empire. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  Saturday  evening 
says: — "The  river  Schuylkill  broke  up  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  inst.  The  ice  ia  last  disappear, 
log  in  the  Delaware,  and  from  present  ap~ 
pearances,  the  navigation  will  be  entirely  opon  in 
a  few  daya.  The  thermometer  at  7  o'clock  this 
morning,  waa  at  33,  and  we  have  had  this  morning 
some  hail  and  rain  with  wind  fiom  the  northeast. 

We  learn  from  Capt.  Robinson,  that  a  line  of 
steam  packets  has  been  establiahad,  by  a  compa- 
ny at  Havre,  to  carry  freight  and  passengers  be. 
tween  that  place  and  Hamburg,  which  leaves 
twice  a  week  ;  their  average  passagea  are  54 
boors.  Tneseveesels  are  450  tone  earn,  with 
double  engines  of  130  horse  power,  and  170  feet 
in  length ;  they  aro  very  swift  veeeele,  built  in 
the  strongest  manner,  of  the  best  materials,  and 
finished  in  a  style  of  elegance  equal  to  any  vos. 
sels  that  float;  in  foot  no  expense  haa  been  spared 
by  the  company  to  make  them  very  superior  ves- 
sels. These  packets  afford  a  quick,  regular  and 
almost  direct  communication  for  passengers  and 
freight  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  both 
of  which  are  taken  at  low  rates ;  this  intercourse 
waa  very  much  wanted,  inasmuch  at  shippers  of 
German  mercliandtze  had  frequently  to  wait 
months  for  vessels,  or  transport  the  goods  by 
land  ta  Havre,  at  a  heavy  expense. 

The  company  intends  to  have  another  line  to 
run  between  Havre,  Liehon,  Cadiz  and  Gibral- 
tar, which  will  affurd  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween tho  south  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

There  are  on  the  stocks  at  Havre  5  large  ahips, 
2  brigs,  and  3  steamboats. — [Merc.  Adv.] 

UfirAftALLELiD  Despatch  ! — Captain  8hinn,  of 

the  pocket  schooner  Portsmouth,  politely  handed 

l  aa  laat  evening  the  New  York  papers  of  the  fr*. 


serfleg  day,  (Tuesday)  having  eeeompliehetf  the 
whole  distance  from  wharf  to  wharf  in  (we  W- 
iieve)  the  unprecedented  period  of  Pmanty.eight 
hours.  The  papers  contain  no  foreign  news.— 
[Norfolk  Beacon.] 

A  physician,named  Montz,took  up  his  residence 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  when  driven  from  Portugal 
during  the  political  troubles  some  years  ago.  The 
change  in  affaire  in  that  nation  induced  the  Doctor 
to  return;  and  he  wee  soon  elected  a  member  ojf 
the  Cortes— where  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat, 
before  he  offered  a  resolution  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.expresein*  the  grateful  sense  with  which 
the  conduct  of  the  United  Statea  waa  regarded  in 
relieving  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verde. 

An Advertisement  faith*  Morning  Chronicle 
offers  a  reward  of  three  guineas  for  a  oet  of  gam* 
tlemapfs  teeth*  which  were  loot  in  en  onuttams. 
Only  think  of  going  ont  to  dine,  and  when  the 
rosst  and  boiled  atand  in  all  their  glory  before 
you,  finding,  confound  it !  that  yon  have  not  got 
your  teeth  ia  your  pocket  ! 

Six  Acre  Factory, — The  Behrens  of  Manches- 
are  erecting  a  huge  power.loom  mill  at  Preston 
m  Lancashire,  which  will  cover  six  acreaof 
ground.  The  whole  ia  to  be  one  story  high  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  loftier 
buildings,  from  the  machinery  in  the  upper  sto- 
ries.   It  is  to  be  cal.'ed  the  "  Six  Acre  Factory." 


An  elderly  lady  at  a  village  in  Norfolk, 
land,  haa  adopted  the  singular  idea  that  the  ia  em 
old  hen.  Her  restlessness  and  vexation  were 
excessive  eo  long  aa  her  friends  contradicted  the 
notion  ;  but  after  a  time  they  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  at.  the  recommendation  of  her  medical  advi- 
ser, suffered  her  to  think  end  act  as  she  pleased. 
In  consequence  of  this  indulgence  the  good  dame 
ia  more  positive  than  ever  of  her  feathered  state, 
and  haa  even  gone  aa  far  aa  to  make  herself  a 
nest  in  a  clothes  basket  where  she  sits  a  great 
part  of  the  day  with  most  praise  worthy  patience 
on  three  Dutch  cheeses,  assorting  that  they  will 
be  hatched  in  seven  weeka  time.— [Suffolk 
Chronicle.] 

Animal  Instinct. — A  seaman,  belonging  to 
the  wood-  party  of  a  ship  upon  the  coast  of  Africa* 
had  straggled  with  hie  companions,  and  waa  uatag 
his  axe  freely  in  the  woods,  when  a  large  lioness 
approached  him,  face  to  face.  The  man,  for  tin 
first  moments,  gave  himself  up  for  lost;  but  very 
soon  afterwards  lie  began  to  perceive  that  the 
manner  and  expreeeion  of  countenance  of  the 
lioness  waa  mild,  and  even  mournful,  and  that  he 
had  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  her.  She  look- 
ed at  him,  and  then  behind  her*  and  upward  into 
the  trees,  and  went  a  few  stepe  from  him  tssssi 
the  path  by  which  she  came;  and  then  retained* 
and  went  again,  and  acted,  in-ahort,  much  aa  a> 
dog  would  act  that  wished  you  to  follow  him. 
The  seaman  yielded  to  her  obvious  desire,  and. 
ahe  led  him  some  littlo  distance,  till,  near  the 
foot  of  a  tall  tree,  ahe  atopped,  and  looked  up, 
with  plaintive  cries,  into  its  branches.  The  sea* 
man,  direct^  by  her  eyee  and  gesture*  looked 
upward  elao,  and  aoon  discovered,  at  a  onset- 
de  ruble  height,  an  ape,  dandling  and  playmg 
with  a  cub  lion,  which  he  had  carried  thither 
for  hia  amusement*  The  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  liooeee  were  now  easily  soderetood.  The- 
lion  species,  though  nasally  reckoned  among  the 
species  of  cat,  difler  absolutely  from  it  in  this, 
es  in  many  other  particulars,  that  it  eaanoc 
ascend  a  tree ;  a  distinction,  by  the  way,  which 
ought  to  satisfy  us  at  once  ef  the  error  of  those 
who  talk  to  us  of  Bone  in  America,  where  in 
reality  there  ia  no  lion,  and  where  the  psais 
and  jaguar,  which  they  cell  liens,  eo  readily 
ascend  a  tree.  But  equally  in  vain  would  at 
have  been  for  the  sailor  to  climb  after  the  oss>j 
for  the  ape,  at  the  beet,  would  have  enjoyed  ahe 
frolic  of  lesping  with  hts  plaything  from  branch 
to  branch,  or  from  tree  to  tree,  ae  he  approach*, 
od.  The  only  chance,  therefore,  was  to  foU  the 
tree  before  the  ape,  seated  neer  its  top,  shoots! 
have  the  sagacity  to  provide  against  the-  sfisct 
of  the  strokes  of  the  axe  at  its  bottom.  To 
work,  therefore,  he  went — the  lioness,  which 
had  seen  other  trees  fallen  by  the  axe  of  the 
stranger,  standing  bv,  and  impatiently  waiting; 
the  event.  The  ape  kept  hia  aoat  till  the  tree 
foil,  and  then  ft  11  with  it ;  and  tht  liout as,  the; 
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few 


IPfn  Um  *jsjtfc  I**  wtttaeee  s^e^aese  of  % 
e*t  ppiiofiog  apeo  a  mom©,  killed  mm,  and 
then,  taking  her  cab  in  her  month,  walked  con. 
tefitediy  away  from  the  benefactor  to  whose 
ed^m  and  £riead!y  eeeietaAee  she  bad  made  bar 
aoftowfttl  afpaal!  "I  can  ao  much  the  more 
readily,"  observed  Mr.  Gubbioe,  ••believe  that 
eren  wild  animate  should  put  faith  in  the  t kill 
and  hetpfag  dispoeition  df  mankind,  ae  I  hare 
avyeeU  met  with  a  few  elf  iking  examples  of  that 
taito  and  axfaaciaiioti  in  domeaticatedaneeiea, 
to  waoee  obaervationa,  however,  the  hamaa  artis 
and  power*  must  be  more  familiar.  A  short 
time  since  I  waa  riding  over  a  common,  at  some 
distance  from  my  house,  when  a  pig,  which,  in 
tbefeooxae  of  feeding,  had  so  Jwisted  the  trian- 
flttJftWIwke  wpoe  hie  neok  that  the  narrow  por. 
tton  of  k  pinched  hie  throat  and  threatened 
him  with  suffocation— no  sooner  saw  me,  than 
ho  came  aa  near  as  to  the  fore-feet  of  my  horse, 
foaming  hi  the  mouth,  and  struggling  fo  over- 
oome  mis  dsnaeuhy.    That  he  believed  in  the 

Eower  of  a  man  to  assist  him  was  evident;  but 
e  had  aleo  his  feaia  of  that  human,  power,  ae 
possibly  more  dangerous  to  his  throat  than  all 
the  pressure  of  hie  inverted  yoke ;  so  that 
whenever  I  alighted  from  my  horse  with  the 
deoigo  of  helping  him  he  ran  away,  and  yet, 
aa  soon  ae  I  waa  again  seated,  he  returned,  con. 
trriuihg  to  travel  with  ma,  close  to  the  horse's 
fbre-feot,  or  a*  near  to  my  own  person  ha  he 
was  able,  hie  mouih  still  foaming,  and  hia  *£» 
feats  to  eaeape  auameation  still  prolonged.  In 
t^e  end,  oeecng  a  (arm-house  a  little  upon  one 
eide  of  my  road,  I  pulled  my  bridle  that  way,  the 
pfg  still  accompanying  me,  till,  reaching  the 
ynrbVgate,  1  called  to  some  of  the  people  and  ep. 
■aioad  them  of  the  plg*a  presence  and  misfortune, 
a*  my  best  means  of  promoting  hia  relief.— (Bur. 
ford  Cottage,  Ac.] 

LATgar  raoM  Poezooal. — The  brig  Opulence 
axri^4  Inst  night,  having  sailed  from  Oporto  on 
the  8th  Feb. 

Captain  St.  John  brought  no  papers.  We  learn 
stnm  him,  that  a  steamboat  arrived  the  day  he  left 
from  Lis  K>n,  with  Donna  Maria  and  the  Due  de 
Leuchtenburg,  nor  husband;  and  thst  there  waa 
great  rejoicing  upon  the  occasion.  The  same 
steamboat  brought  the  heart  of  Don  Pedro  in  an 
ufn!  Captain  St.  John  aleo  informs,  that  it  waa 
reported  the  day  he  left,  that  France  had  djclar- 
ed  wax  against  the  United  States,  which  report 
eaussd  a  groat  dea|  of  excitement. 

Our  accounts  direct  from  France  render  the 
truth  of  the  report  impossible,  as  without  any 
anon  information,  it  would  bo  moat  extremely  im 
probable. 
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ECliANlCS'  MAGAZINE  No*.  1 ,  8,  Am  8  or 
Vobeae   6*  torn.   Jamuajit,  Fas  a  vast.    a*» 

■  numbers  of  volume  5  are  now  publiabed  and 
tor  saw  at  35  Wall  street,  and  at  tee  principal  bookatores. 
fa**  Masters  sjoettale  agreat  twmbec  end  variety  of  ar- 
•bdee,  bath  useful  sad  evtertatalftff  i  end  are  printed  in  a 
stele  anceetbar  «qxr*or  to  any  of  the  preceding  aumomrs 
e!ian»aYom,aadiioeArtsjaiU,be  seated  u»  reade*  the 


wfa>eaaet4Q«Ay  other  of  Mm  kind  published 
ieuae  or  stttehed  volume*  may  be  had  slag 
.aoftUH  at  IbacAj*  Ho.  35  WaU  street,  of 


bep*dsis)fto,orlacoi>t* 
xfit  of 

D.  E.  minor. 


*•*• 


.AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATION!*. 
IWtY  O.  WOOlrHULL,  of  Wbeathrtd.  Monroe 
lify.  New  York.W  agent  tor  the  fblMWlftg  PuVicartoitr 
to  New  York  American  Dewy,  at  •tow  -Tri-Wixk* 
|y,aiii«>-B«n(- Weekly,  at  04.00 Ih  advance. 
"The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  $9.09  per 


The  Meehaaelc**  Magastoe.two  volumes  a>  ear,  at  g3.eo 
not  annum. 

~T1mi  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  sad  Meckaaies, 
at  $3.00 per  annum,  or  gl.*25  per  number. 

11*  Family  Maga*lne,41o  pages  a  year,  at  tl.SS  to  ad- 


Camwlooge,of  16  pages 
am*  la  lewliin  vemma, 


-,-     ^ i,efMpeges  a  assail  atg3.lbj 

.ta  advance. 

samaf  seem,  at  gMA  In  advance. 
fH  €^ieu*)cjlioea  mMitssaa  to  me,  at  Wkftatiand 

*ry  sJctendtd  !••    Sfj&JSff*1 


MANY  It  WARD,  Proprietor*  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  machine  8 ho?,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jeseriptioa  of 
carting*  required  lor  railroad*.  R-ly  febU 


■U. 


MOTIGj?  TO  ]MJIUFACTXrfUCUS« 


£f  81MOW  FAIRMAN,  ol  the  rillaae  of  Laoalag 
burgh,  in  (he  couuty  ol  Renatelaer,  and  state  of  New- 
York,  baa  inTenUd  and  pat  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Kails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  aboat  ei«y  OU  nails,  and  about  lefty  lod  nails 
ia  a  eitnnte,  and  4n  the  same  proportion  larger  sixes, 
even  to  •pike*  for  ships.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redneaa,  thai  it* 
capacity  for  being  clenched  i*  good  and  aure.    One  horse 

Kwerfe  sufficient  to  drlre  one  machine,  aid  may  eerily 
applied  where  such  power  for  driving*  machinery  Is  in 
operation.  Sakl  Fafrman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machine*  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  male,  and  on  the  meet  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  deaires  to  sell  one  hall  of  his  patent  right 
for  the  use  ofeeid  machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  dewing  farther  Information,  or  to  purchase, 
wf  ir  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  01  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phcey»in  the  village  of  Latudngburgh. 
August  U,  133*.  A»lf  RMfcF 

PATafifTT  RAIIAOAD,  SHIP  AMD  SOAT 


ICf*  The  Troy  Iron  aad  Kail  Factory  keeps  eonerandy 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Uplfces 
and  Nail  a,  from  S  to  10  Inches,  manufactured  by  the  svh* 
senksr's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  six* 
cessluleperatloa  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (sa  well  as  Rnglaad,  where  the  subscriber  oU 
talned  a  ratent,)are  found  superior  to  any  ever  oflereu 
in  market. 

Railroad  Gompaofee  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  aav 
in g  countersink  needs  suitable  to  the  holes  In  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  aad  on  aaort  notice.  Almoet  all  the  Rail, 
roads  now  In  prog rsss  in  the  United  State*  are  fastened 
with  Spikee  msde  at  the  above  named  factory —for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  Invaluable,  aa  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

£}-  All  order*  directed  to  the  Af  ent,Troy,JV.  T.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,l«3I. 

rt-  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  price*,  by  I. 
a;XTownsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  L  Brower,  22-2  water  street,  New- 
fork ;  A.  M.  Jonea,  Philadelphia }  T.  Janvier*,  Haiti* 
move ;  De  grand  4t  Sndth,  Boston. 

F.  ft.— Railroad  Companiea  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirutders  asearly  as  practicable, aa  the  subscriber  is  de- 
■irousoi  extending  the  ntSfiuiacturing  *o  ss  to  keep  >ac« 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  hia  Spikes. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

{£*)  The  Proprietomof  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  oiler  Jtbr 
sate  or  lease  thair  well  known  establishment.  sUuated  one 
mHe  from  Bbetda.    The  improveuianis  consist  of 

No.  K  iM^r  /*>«#♦,  60  feet  by  3V  feet,  cooumlng  all 
the  mecessary  machinery  for  making  hollers  for  Zeeeawttes 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  9.  UlacasmtCA's  Step,  50  feet  by  90.  fitted  with  crane* 
tot  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  /^cemeclss  ITesjss,  St  feet  by  95,  used  forpaulag 
tofetber  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engine* 
ia  nee  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  to  this  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slate. 
190  fen  by  46,  containing  two  weter-  wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  Oiled  with  lathes,  etc  ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Hill  and  Furnaces,  eepebie  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  mem,  excluviee  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Hammeia,  one  of  which  1*  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnace*,  moved  by  water-wheel:  one  very  saps 
rior  19  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
with;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

Ho.S.  Aa  Jaw  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas,  Core  oven,  Crane*,  4c.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  larg 
ware*bou*d,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castleis  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  sad  other  Steam  Enalneee 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geerlug,  SltaOe,  Smves,  Grates,  ice.  Ac. 
These  werejuade  of  the  mo*t  durable  matt  rial*,  tinder  the 
direct  loo  af  a  very  actonlihc  aad  practical  Engineer,  and 
a»  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  e.  A  building,  to  feet  by  38,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  ehunneys,  and  furnace*,  for  ntaklna  Csst  Steel.  Thi* 
bulldiag  hi  at  present  used  as  a  boarding -lioase,  aad  can 
ar.eommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  ?.  A-  range  of  aaUdlngs,  900  met  long  by  96.  con- 
taining cetratiua  room,  several  store  .oome,  a  Braes  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  eastings,  a  large  loll  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stabielof  two  horses,  see.  etc 

The  above  estaalKbment  being  en  tide  water,  prevents 
greater  advantages  for  same  kinds  of  basiness  than  any 
ether  in  the  United  State*.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessel*  in  the  harbor*  of-Bo*ton,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  95  to  30  cent*  per  tou.  Some  ol  the 
largest  job*  of  itotf  work  hsve  beeu  completed  at  this  esta- 
bHshmect;  among  others,  the  greet  cheiu  and  lift  pumps 
fur  freeing  the  Or/  Dock  nt  the  Navy  Yaid  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  Is  excellent,  being  In 
the  aag le  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providena:  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,*'  purchased 
by  the  State  ol  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Pattern* and  siaehioery  now  in  the  premises,  19 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderr,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  aad  wnggons,  could  be  made  per  aannm. 

For  term*,  apjdy  to 

TBUsl  J.  BOKLfiT,  Trees',  ace,  Boston,  or  to 

•M011  ^m?T|»tUr^W,  Jr*'  PWMe^Wl1- 


STeaBllaUaMMi 

Utuldero/m,  sawermr  e/y/e  ojrft9**n£$r  Cer#JerJlsti'/- 

road, 

No.  3I6»  Elisabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New- York. 

rf-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  weM  te 
examine  tneee  Car*:  a  apeclmen  of  which  may  be  seta 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlsm  Railrnsd 
now  In  operation.  J 23  if 


RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELI  AND  BOXa)89 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

)3*  Also,  AXLES  furnished  end  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  st  che  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aad  Foundiy,  Fatersou,  N.J.  All  order*  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Patereon,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Aleo,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tlree  turned,  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  RETCHUM  fc  GROSVENOR. 

RAILWAY  IRON. 


95  tons  ol  1    Inch  by  i  inch, 


900 

40 


Flat  Ban  In  lengths  o 
14 10  IfiJeet,  counter  aunR 
_  boles,  ende  cut  at  an  angle 
of  4e  degrees,  with  *pH- 
ciog  plates  aad  nails  m 
suit, 
lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 


do.   I*     do.     *  do. 

do.    1 1     do.     I  do. 

do.    9       do.     {   do. 

800     do.   H     do.     }  do. 

soon  expected. 
TOO  do. of  Edxe  Railsof  tfi 
qaislte  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  iaehes  diameter 
for  Wheals  of  Railway  Cars,  aad  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  94, 9|,  9ft,  3, 34, 3g,  and  3g  inches  diameter  far 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotive*  ef  patent  Iron. 

The  above  will  be  eokl  tree  ol  duty,  to  aiate  Oovera- 
meau  and  Incorporated  Governmenrs,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  a,  O.  RALSTON. 

AkSouth  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  saroplsotall  the  different  k hide  ol  Rail*, 
Chalra,  Pine,  Wedges,  Spikee.  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  uae 
both  In  thie  country  end  Greet  Mrltaiu,  will  be  exhibiitd  to 
those  dispossd  to  examine  them.  d71o»eowr 

SURVKYORS*  lliBWRVMKarraU 

13"  Compasaesol  various  sixes  aad  of  superior  quel- 
ity  aratrsnted. 

Leveling  Instrumente,  large  and  a  mall  si  see,  with  high 
magnlfylna  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troaghton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru* 
meats,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  It  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

Jtl  6t  coraer  of  Maiden  lane. 

•URVKYING  AND  KSOINKKR1SO 

niSVRlJlIBNTaU 

t^  TKe  *eub*crber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments In  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  If  i.ot superior, 
in  principles 4jf  cosiructiun  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  emit ely  near .  among  which  are  en  Impioved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  nee  ol  the  needle,  a  itb  per- 
fect accuracy— aleo  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

VrM.  J.  Yt-iUNO. 
Mathemstlcsl  Instiument  Maker, 

No,  9  Dock  si.,  Philadelphia. 

The  fo I 'owing  recommendations  are  reepectlully  eub- 
mitted  to  Rngiaeers,  Surveyors,  snd  others  Interested. 

Baltimore,  18«9.    • 

In  reply  to  thy  Inqulrlesreerjectingthe  Instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  In  ore  ©a  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Ink*, 
(nation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  peesesslon' 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  la  seven. 
The  whole  number  of  the  **  Improved  Compass"  is  eight. 
These  are  ail  exclusive  of  the  number  la  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levele  and  Compsssee  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  tittle  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  th«aklnd  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levele  and  com- 
passes  have  bee*  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  10 
any  others  In  use,  snd  the  Improved  Compass  Is  superior 
10  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  lo  laying  the  raii*  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  arcur- 
eiitg  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  eights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  eny  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  i*r 


convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  le  ladeed  the  n>o*tcooi- 

Setelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  almple  amtcheap 
sti  ument  that  I  havs  yet  seen,  snd  I  cannot  but  believe 


It  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  In  u»e  for  Isylna  of 
rail*— aad  in  (act,  when  known,  I  think  R  will^e  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Reerxct fully  fny  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sun^ofCoostruction 
of  Bsltlmore  sud  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  18M. 
Having  for  the  last  two  year*  made  constant  use  of 
Mr.  Young'***  Patent  Improved  Compae*,'*  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  •uperior  to  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  u*e,  and  aa  auch  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend It  to  Engineers  sad  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  1M1. 

For  a  year  past  I  hsve  used  Instruments  msde  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young, of  fhlladelphia,  la  which  he  hsa combined 
the  propel  tie*  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  te  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  othere  lor  tha  1 

P"rP°i€*  HENRY  ».  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Failed.     ' 
ml  ly*  Oeraaat.  and  Norrist.  JUtiWsi 
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[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Catching  Shad  by  Steak. — When 
Solomon  said,  many  hundred  years  ago, 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
he  could  not  have  foreseen  that  a  portion 
oC  mankind  so  universally  known  as  the 
"  Yankees"  would  be  continually  invent- 
ing something  "  new  under  the  sun,"  and 
bring  the  elements  so  completely  in  sub- 
jection  to  their  will  and  pleasure  as  to 
change  the  order  as  well  as  the  "  eternal 
fitness  of  things."  Man  has  beeu  told 
that  he  should  live  by  the  "  sweat  of  his 
brow ;"  but  the  "  Yankees"  by  their  in. 
genuity  appear  to  be  seeking  out  a  way, 
if  not  to  counteract  this  injunction,  at 
least  .to  make  it  as  easy  and  pleasant  as 
possible.  They  have  earned  a  name  by 
their  enterprise,  their  daring,  and  their 
ingenuity,  which,  although  some  envious 
minded  individuals  may  affect  to  cast  odi- 
uiri  upon  it,  has  given  them  a  character  of 
which  these  same  individuals  are  proud, 
and  which  is  blended  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion so  strongly  as  to  leaven  the  whole* 

Among  all  the  inventions  that  have 
ever  been  patented,  the  one  I  am  about  to 
mention  not  only  caps  the  climax,  but  cer- 
tainly is  the  last  any  one  would  have 
thought  of  projecting  and  putting  in  ope. 
ration— -it  is  catching  Shad  by  Steam. 
In  the  absence  of  a  drawing  and  tech. 
nical  terms,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  though  I  presume  a 
more  accurate  description  will  be  given 
when  it  is  in  operation,  which  will  be  very 
soon,  in  North  Carolina — where  catching 
shad  is  a  very  extensive  business,  employ- 
ing for  three  or  four  months  a  great  many 
negroes,  dec.  at  considerable  expense,  as 
their  nets  are  a  mile  in  length.  A  steam 
engine  (a}  of  small  power  is  placed  near 
the  water  8  edge,  with  a  conoave  wheel 
(b)  attached  to  the  shaft.  Abreas  of  the 
engine,  and  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  shore  (&)  fur  dropping  the  nets  into 
Ihe  water,  is  a  buoy  (c)  anchored,  with 
two  blocks  fastened  to  it ;  at  a  distance 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre  buoy 
are  two  mere  (d  and  e)  with  one  block 
each.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  en. 
gtne  are  five  more  (/  and  g)y  making 
ten,  with  blocks  also.  From  the  concave 
wheel,  two  ropes  (h  i)  run  parallel  with 
each  other  to  the  centre  buoy,  through 
the  blocks,  one  passing  to  the  buoy  on 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  buoy  on  the 
left,  from  thence  to  the  shore,  and  run. 
riing  through  the  blocks  there,  to  the  con. 
cave  wheel  connected  with  the  engine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  engine  is 
put  in  motion,  the  ropes  are  in  motion 
*l*o.     Two  boats,  having  the  net  equally 


divided  between  them,  are  fastened  to  the 
ropes  running  parallel  with  each  other, 
and  are  carried  out  by  them  to  the  centre 
buoy,  then  to  the  right  and  left,  and  of 
course,  as  they  separate,  the  net  runs  off 
from  the  boats  into  the  water  until  they 
reach  the  other  buoys.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  men  in  the  boats  to  do 
next,  is  to  take  the  ropes  attached  to  the 
net  for  hauling  it  in  to  the  shore,  which  is 
done  by  having  the  rope  as  it  runs  ashore 
take  the  boat  with  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  were  carried  out.  When  this  is 
done,  the  rope  running  through  the  blocks 
on  shore  is  cast  from  them,  (being  made 
so  that  it  can  be  done,)  and  the  ropes  for 
hauling  in  the  net  take  its  place,  and  be- 
ing attached  to  the  engine,  the  shad  are 
rapidly  wending  their  way  to  the. shore. 
The  time  occupied  in  taking  out  the  net 
to  the  buoys,  when  placed  in  the  boats 
and  hauling  it  again  to  the  shore,  must 
be  much  less  than  it  has  been  by  physical 
.v  rength  heretofore.  The  plan  certainly 
appears  feasible;  and  if  so,  a  great  revo- 
lution will  take  place  in  this  business. 
So  great,  that  some  other  "  Yankee"  must 
invent  some  new  method  of  separating  the 
bones  from  the  meat,  so  that  it  can  be 
consumed  as  rapidly  as  the  market  is  sup- 
plied ;  for  I  understand  that  the  patentee 
calculates  that  the  net  will  make  its  voy- 
age in  twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
it  is  put  in  motion  on  board  the  boats. 
So  confident  are  those  interested,  (the 
patentee  lives  in  this  city,)  that  it  will  be 
fully  tested  next  spring.  K.  N. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Jan.  17, 1635. 

Mechanical  Powers.— From  a  late 
foreign  periodical  we  have  gleaned  the 
following  interesting  items,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  steam  is  not  the  only, 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  economical 
power,  that  may  be  used  for  mechanical 
purposes.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  arena  of  nature. 

New  Moving  Power. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation was  read  from  M.  Thilorier,  a 
skilful  chemist,  who  exhibited  to  the  Aca- 
demy the  apparatus  by  which  he  pro- 
cured a  litre  (a  quart)  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  in  a  few  seconds.  The  properties  of 
this  substance,  he  observed,  have  been 
but  little  examined,  chiefly  because  it  re- 
quires to  be  confined  in  close  vessels, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  capable  of  re- 
sisting a  great  pressor e.  It  surpasses  all 
known  bodies  in  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction which  it  undergoes  from  given 
variations  of  temperature ;  from  32  to  86° 
Fahrenheit,  a  column  of  the  liquified  gas 
is  elongated  one  half.  With  the  same 
change  of  temperature  a  similar  column 
of  air  is  only  elongated  one-eighth.  This 
enormous  dilation,  M.  Thilorier  thinks, 
will,  in  future,  afford  the  elements  of  a 
moving  power  infinitely  more  effective,  as 
well  as  economical,  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  expansion  of  vapor. 

New  Mechanical  Power. — An  ingenious 
mechanic  at  Brussels  has  jurt  applied  a 
new  power  to  mechanics,  from  which 
great  results  appear  to  be  expected.  This 


new  power  is  galvanism*  Across  a  fly- 
wheel, which  is  to  give  motion  to  the  ma- 
chine, he  has  placed  a  metallic  bar,  pre- 
viously magnetised  by  a  galvanic  pile, 
and  withih  the  attraction  of  two  very 
powerful  magnets.  The  moment  that  the 
bar  arrives  iu  a  rotary  course  at  the  limit 
of  the  attractive  power,  and  when  it 
would  necessarily  stand  still,  the  inventor, 
by  the  application  of  galvanism,  suddenly 
converts  the  attractive  into  a  repulsive 
power,  which  continues  the  motion  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  these  alterations, 
well  managed,  the  whole  acquires  a  rapid 
rotation.  The  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  completely  successful,  and  the  ma- 
chine worked  a  whole  hour. 

Hooks  and  Eyes. — A  young  roan  in 
Boston,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
whaling  voyage,  has  constructed  an  un- 
commonly ingenious  machine,  in  School 
street,  for  manufacturing  hooks  and  eyes. 
It  possesses  advantages  over  any  hereto* 
fore  constructed,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  by  altering  a  few  screws,  hooks  or 
eyes  may  be  made  of  different  sizes* 
Those  ordinarily  in  use  can  make  but' 
one  size.  *  After  viewing  this  beautiful 
contrivance,  which  seems  to  possess  con- 
sciousness, from  the  manner  of  its  hand- 
ling a  skein  of  brass  wire,  we  were  at  a 
loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  complica- 
ted apparatus  effecting  such  surprizing  lot- 
bor,  or  the  man  who  must  have  contrived 
the  whole,  and  witnessed  its  unerring 
operations  in  an  ideal  form,  before  a  sin- 
gle portion  of  it  ever  assumed  a  tangible 
shape. — [Scientific  Tracts.] 


PATENT  HANMBRBD  SHIP,  BOAT*  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES* 

SY*  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description   required, 
e  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 
Splkea  made  ai  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  aa  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  uee. 
SMp  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  sis*  under  the  head, 
eo  aa  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  J5RASTUS  COR- 
NING a  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  tha 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  T.  sspt.lt- 1  y 

SUPERIOR 
GARDEN  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

The  Subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full 
supply  ol  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  growth 
of  I8M ;  amoof  which  are  all  che  finest  cab* 
bag ea,  cauliflower*  brocolls,  radishes,  psas, 
_____  Re.,  that  are  cukisated  to  England,  Franca* 
and  Holland,  together  whhvowy  sort  that  can  bs  raised  to 
advantage  in  our  own  country,  and  which  ars  crown  ex- 
pr essly  for  my  uss  from  stock  furnished  and  raised  by  ike 
most  experienced  f  ardsners  In  this  country ;  In  short,  «*• 
ery  article  emanating  from  my  stors  I  warrant  genuine 
and  flreah. 

..  Also,  skinless' oats,  potatoe  oats,  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
bushel,  perennial  Tye  grass,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass,  Herd's  grass,  white  mul« 
berry,  and  yellow  locust  seeds,  spring  tares  or  retches, 
genuine  mangel  wuttel,  and  rata  bags,  and  fluid  turnip, 
seeds  well  worth  the  attention  of  tanners. 

Canary,  Hemp.  Raps  and  othsr  bird  seeds ;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.  Price  lists  by 
the  pound  and  buanel  furnished  on  application,  an  also 
catalogues  of  whols  collection. 

The  flower  seed  department  embraces  the  choicest  vaii 
ety  to  be  taund  In  this  coontn ,  in  whieh  are  included 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Pinka,  German  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  baj. 
rams,  with  an  addition  of  severe!  new  varledee,  sccompa* 
ni9d*wfth  a  printed  direction  for  culture  and  management. 

Orders  will  he  punctually  attended  to  and  carefully 
packed  and  forwarded  as  Jl  reeled,  but  as  the  collection  of 
ilistent  debts  are  often  ti  vublesooie  and  sometimes  lmpra< - 
t  cable,  it  Is  desiredRhai  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to 
persons  in  Albany,  when  the  onler  is  not  accompanied 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBURN. 

347  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Omce) 

*  *  Mr.Thorburn  Is  also  Agent,  and  will  at  all  times  r*> 
cetve  subscriptions,  for  the  N  aw  Tons  Pasjuui  and  Anva- 
r lean  Gardener's  Mnganlne ;  Qca*tk*iy  Jovmul  of  Ag- 
riculiuie,  Mechanics,  and  Manufactures;  Mnenamca*, 
MAOAXtim  and  Register  of  Inventions  and  Iaentom  slants; 
and  the  AmmcA»  R 1 1  imoanJopnnu.  and  Advpaais  of  In- 
tarnallmprovemants;  pubUsfeed  at  Ho.  95  Watt  itratt,  N% 
Y^bya  K,  Mno*.       ._•_•       •  ^^     oViV** 
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NEW-YORK,  MARCH  II,  1835. 


We  continue  in  this  number  the  general 
remarks  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnson,  which  ac- 
companied his  Report  relative  to  ihe  Outn- 
rio  and  Hudson  Canal,  They  show  a  mind 
well  informed,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  immediate  action  upon 
all  the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments, in  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  the 
great  West. 

We  regret  not  being  able  to  give  the  re- 
mainder—which  we  ate  prevented  from 
doing,  as  /he  copy  has,  by  accident,  been 
lost.     , 

We  would  ask  for  the  communication  of 
"GovKHHEua  Morris"  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. 


The  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  bill 
finds  greater  opposition  in  the  Assembly 
than  was  anticipated.  It  was  indeed  be- 
lieved by  its  friends  that  there  was  some 
degree  of  liberality,  or  sense  ol'  justice. 
amongst  (hose  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  so  much  benefitted  by 
the  State  works.  It  is  idle,  however,  to 
look  for  liberality  there— oi,  at  least,  a- 
mongst  many  of  them. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Al- 
bany shows  that  some  of  the  opponents  of 
ike  measure  are  handled  without  mittens. 


"  In  the  debate  in  the  Assembly 
bill  to  "  aid  and  expedite  the  coast 
of  a  Railroad  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  City 
of  New-York,"  Mr.  Wilkinson,  from  Sya 
-acuse,  (Onondaga),  spoke  at  great  length, 
ud  with  much  vituperation.  His  argu- 
ments were  principally  repetitions  of  a  late 
publication  in  the  Syracuse  "Standard," 
going  to  show  that  no  internal  improve- 
ments ought  to  be  made  iu  the  State  of 
New-York  other  than  along  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  consequently  through  the 
village  of  Syracuse. 

"  He  arraigned  the  motives  of  the  hono- 
rable and  patriotic  citizens  of  New-York, 
who  have  become  subscribers  for  the  stock 
in  the  contemplated  railroad,  and  imputed 
toojhem  ihe  fraudulent  design  of  specula- 
ting in  the  stock  without  any  intention  to 
construct  the  road. 

"He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke,  of 
Cattaraugus,  in  one  of  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing replies  that  I  have  ever  heard.  Mr.  B. 
kept  the  whole  house  in  almost  breathless 
attention  for  about  two  hours.  Mr.  W.,  if 
he  possesses  a  panicle  of  sensibility,  must 
■—i  felt  (as  did  all  others)  that  he- was 
hilated.  The  constituents  of  Mr.Bcs.KE 
him  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  for  his 
able  assertion  and  defence  of  their  rights, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Well  may 
the  people  of  Cattaraugus  be  proud  of  their 
representative !" 

Pihhsvlvania  Camus. — TheHarriebnrgChron. 
:ls  oi'12ihin»t.  savst  "  the  Canal  ie  filled  with 
iter,  and  navigation  has  commenced." 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Tuesday  says 
the  Delaware  and  Raritsn  Canal  opened  for 
business  yesterday  morning.  Ths  Schuylkill 
Navigation  will  open  to  morrow.  The  weather. 
for  the  last  day  er  two,  has  been  delightful.  Ves- 
ils  arrive  and  depsrt  without  the  slights*',  inter 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canals  are  now,  and  have  been  since 
bout  the  10th  inst.,  in  full  operation ;  by 
which  they  are  not  only  enabled  to  antic) 
pate  us,  by  at  least  six  iceeki,  on  our  canals 
but  also  by  nearly  half  that  time  on  ou: 
noble  Hudion" — and  yet  our  liberal  friends 
on  the  line  of  the  canal,  are  determined  that 
onr  State  and  City  shall  not  derive  ihe  ben- 
efit of  increased  or  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  the  West,  unless  the  new  works 
pass  directly  by  their  own  doors,      j 


We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  subject  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
new  country,  who  erect  their  dwellings  to 
please  themselves,  and  then  insist  that  the 
t  road  shall  pass  their  door ;  be  it  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  course,  it  matters  not.  So 

ith  some  of  our  friends  on  the  line  of  the 

nal — after  they  have  had  millions  of 
public  money  spent  amongst  them,  and 
taxed  the  talc,  and  calicoti,  and  tea*, 
and  sugar*  consumed  by  other  parts  of  the 
State,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
Lakes,  passing  their  doors;  and  thereby 
doubling'  (he  value  of  their  property — they 
say  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  asking 
aid  to  open  a  communication  to  market, 
"  If  your  work  will  pay  an  intereit,  you 
need  no  aid — if  not,  the  State  should  not 
enter  into  unprofitable  speculations." 

Is  this,  we  ask,  the  spirit  and  course  of 
reasoning  which  is  to  retain  for  the  State 
of  New- York  her  proud  pre-eminence  for 
enterprise  and  public  spirit? 


The  passenger  cars  on  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road are  propelled  by  locomotive  engines. 
The  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  83 
miles,  is  made  in  about  six  hours ;  and  it  ia 
believed  that  it  will  soon  be  made  in  four 
hours. 


Steam  Navigation  to  India.— We  find 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Quar- 
terly Review,  which  has  just  come  to 
hand,  a  long  article  on  this  subject,  with 
copious  extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  whom  it  was  referred— affording  much 
inleresting  information.  We  shall  give  it 
a  place  in  the  Journal  at  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Vignoles,  Civil  Engineer,  has  invent- 
ed, as  we  learn  from  the  London  Mechan- 
ics' Magazine,  an  apparatus  called  spring 
connectors,  for  connecting  trains  of  cars, 
by  which  the  unpleasant  concussions  at 
I  stopping  and  starting  the  engine  are  dimin- 
ished. ^v     ,  .... 


IS* 
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X)  llM  Editor  of  lh«  Railroad  Jonmsl : 

Have  you,  sir,  seen  the  new  Locomo- 
tive Rotaxy  Stka*  Enoinb  of  Wm. 
Avery,  on  the  Newark  Railroad,  in  ope- 
ration  T  If  you  have  not,  I  hope  you 
will  take  on  early  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining 'it,  us  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  yet  simple  machines  I 
ever  saw,  and  its  operation  is  highly  sat- 
■•factory  to  those  who  have  seen  its  per- 
formance.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 
A  Mechanic. 
In  reply  lo  the  above  question,  we  can 
■ay  that  we  have  not  yet  witnessed  the 
operation  of  this  engine  on  the  railroad, 
although  we  saw  one  of  them,  many 
months  since,  in  operation,  in  the  machine 
shop  of  Elam  Lynda,  Esq.  and  William 
Avery,  at  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.,  which  performed  to  admiration, 
carrying  at  the  same  time  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  an  extensive  machine  shop, 
blowing  the  bellows  of  a  cupola  furnace, 
and  performing  other  work.jpfith  only  an 
18  inch  arm,  or  3  foot  engine,  and  mak- 
ing the  almost  incredible  number  of  over 
3000  revolutions,  as  we  were  informed, 
in  a  minute.  Several  engines  of  the 
same  description  are,  as  we  have  been 
also  informed,  now  in  operation,  and  in  all 
cases,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  those  who  use  them. 

We  have  been  promised  au  early  de- 
scription and  drawing  of  the  [engine  for 
the  Journal,  which,  when  received,  will 
be  given  to  our  readers  without  delay, 
when  we  hope  the  ingenious  nhd  enter- 
prising inventor,  and  gentleman  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  Mr.  Lynda,  will 
derive  ample  remuneration. 

Report  of  E.  F.  Jahnton,  Enq.,  in  relation 

■  to  m  Skip  and  Steamboat  Canal  from  Vtica 

t..,^.,  (Coonnned  from  page  147.1 

General  Remark* 

I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  practicability  and  proba. 
hie  expense  of  that  portion  of  the  proposed 
steamboat  canal,  lying  between  Utica  and 
Oswego. 

1  have  thought  it  not  improper,  in  conti- 
nuation of  tbe  subject,  to  advert  to  some  ol 
the  more  prominent  of  the  relations  which 
a  work  of  that  magnitude,  connecting  the 

S;real  lakes  with  the  tide  waters  of  the  fti- 
antic,  will  bear  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country. 

■  That  there  is  no  other  loute  presenting 
the  same  or  equal  facilities  for  an  enlarged 
navigation,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  west 
may  be  conveyed  io  the  most  direct  man- 
ner to  the  sea-board,  will,  I  believe,  be 
readily  conceded  by  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
try. The  only  important  question,  there- 
fore, which  remains  to  be  decided,  is,  whe- 
ther the  lime  has  arrived  for  forming  BUch 
a  communication.  The  evidence  of  this 
must  be  deduced  principally  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  and  prospective 
increase  in  trade  of  that  region  of  country, 
the  surplus  produce  of  which  will  naturally 


ind  its  way  to  market  along  the  great 
boroughfates  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Hud- 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  past, 
with  the  prospective  increase  in  population 
of  the  States  and  Territories  mentioned, 
deduced  from  the  census  taken  at  the  pe- 
iods  stated  from  1800  to  1330. 


1  ill  I 
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If  the  estimated  increase,  as  exhibited  in 
the  table,  is  not  overrated,  the  population 
of  all  the  States  and  Territories  mentioned 

ill  be  doubled  in  about  fifteen  years. 

The  population  of  a  country  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  assumed  as  a  proper  mea- 
sure  of  the  extent   of  its   trade,  or  of  its 
ability  to  furnish  a  surplus  produce  to 
hangs  for  the  commodities  of  other  re- 

This  principle  is  correct  when  applied  to 

-juntries  having  equal  natural  resources, 

possessing  equal  facilities  of  soil  and  cli 

:,  and  in  which  the  total  amount  c 

productive    power  is   fully  and    profitably 

nployed. 

That  much  depends  upon  the  full  and 
profitable  employment  of  the   producti— 

W,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  an  eg 

i  recently  made  of  the  comparaii 
int  of  animate  and  inanimate  force 
applied  respectively  in  Great  Britain  ant 
ice  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  ih< 
...  From  this  comparison  it  appean 
that  France,  with  %  population  nearly  dou- 


ble that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  climate 
and  soil  in  no  respect  inferior,  has  a  pro- 
power,  in  agriculture,  but  tittle 
greater,  and  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  two 
thirds  less  than  Great  Britain.  Great  as 
■  his  difference  is,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
exceeded  if  the  comparison  were  made  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  some  of  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  country, 
the  trade  of  which  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  New-York  canals,  but  a  small  portion 
of  it  has  reached  that  point  where  it  can 
boast  of  more  than  its  agricultural  power, 
and  even  this  is  in  no  respect  fully  devel- 
oped. 

The  surplus  productions  of  a  country,  in 
the  early  singe  of  its  settlement,  beat  a 
less  proportion  lo  the  amount  of  its  pop**' 
lation  than  when  more  advanced.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  first  settlers  are 
mainly  occupied  in  procuring  for  theea- 
aelves  and  families  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence; in  clearing  ground  for  cultivation;  in  ■ 
erecting  suitable  dwellings,  and  in  opening 
(he  necessary  roads. 

They  have,  consequently,  hut  little  re- 
maining to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  regions.  It  is  not,  more- 
over, until  a  country  has  been  some  time 
set  lied,  thai  ihe  extent  of  its  [mineral  re- 
sources, and  the  fitness  of  its  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  the  perfection  of  various  produc- 
lions,  can  be  fully  ascertained. 

It  is  only,  likewise,  in  a  country  some- 
what advanced,  where  the  business  and  oc- 
cupations of  individuals  are  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  that  the  greatest  benefit 
are  derived  from  an  economical  division  of 
labor,  aad  its  surplus  or  exchangeable 
wealth  increased  to  its  greatest  amount. 
The  accession,  likewise,  to  its  wealth,, 
from  those  mutual  exchanges,  through  the 
aid  of  which  each  separate  territory  it  ena- 
bled to  produce  those  commodities,  and 
those  alone,  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  excel,  can  never  be  fully  realized  until 
the  avenues  of  exchange  are  opened,  and 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  each  fully  un- 
derstood. 

The  influence  of  these  several  causes  up- 
on the  amount  of  trade,  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  ihe  progressive  increase  of  the 
business  upon  the  New-York  canals,  since 
the  period  of  (heir  completion. 

In  tbe  very  able  report  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, made  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  in  1935,  there  is  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  increase  in  revenue  upon  ihe  Erie 
Canal  for  ihe  succeeding  ten  years,  based 
upon,  and  corresponding  with,  the  assumed 
increase  in  population  for  the  same  period. 
This  estimate  gives  for  the  population, 
whose  surplus  produce  is  conveyed  upon 
the  canal  in  1834,  *  1, 800,000,  and  for  the 
whole  revenue  for  the  same  year,  #900,000. 
How  much  the  assumed  differs  from  the 
actual  increase  in  population,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say;  but  enough  may  be  inferred 
from  (he  table  above  given,  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  (hat  the  actual  inciease  has. 
been  less  than  was  anticipated,  while  the 
receipts  from  tolls,  instead  of  $900,000, 
have  been  increased  to  12  or  91,300,000, 
the  much  larger  portion  of  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  interior  of  New-York,  com- 
prising but  a  moiety  of  the  population  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  estimate.* 
This,  too,  notwithstanding  there  have  been 
two  successive  reductions  in  (he  rate  of 
toll,  amounting  to  nearly  40  per  cent, ;  tha 

*  Ths  lath  collected  at  Burials,  in  1831,  uaouuud 
to  liule  more  than  oik  iwontirti  of  lbs  whole  nva- 
BtH  of  On  caasla,  and  b>  1*8*.  •»  •»*  *WHsBe*«*h. 


ADVOCATE  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


country  having,  in  the  mean  time,  suffered 
much  embarrassment  in  its  commercial  re- 
lations, from  the  visitations  of  Providence, 
and  other  causes.  All  which  goes  conclu- 
sively to  support  the  principle  I  have  en- 
deavored to  illustrate,  viz. :  that  in  a  grow- 
ing country  advance  in  wealth  must  neces- 
sarily exceed  that  in  population. 

From  the  table  above  given  it  appears 
that  the  population  of  the  couutry,  west, 
may  be  safely  calculated  to  double  its  num- 
bers during  the  next  fifteen  years.  This 
country  is  now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the  eondition  I  have  already  described,  but 
partially  advanced  from  a  state  of  nature: 
fertile  in  soil,  and,  fruitful  in  its  latent  re- 
sources, waiting  only  the  hand  of  labor  and 
of  art  for  their  speedy  and  easy  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  region,  a  lapse  of  time  of  fifteen 
years,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  characteristic  enterprise  of  its  people, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  but  just  enter- 
ed upon  the  great  business  of  trade,  must 
exhibit  changes  and  improvements  which 
we  can  now  scarcely  appreciate,  and  the 
increase  in  exchangeable  wealth,  instead  of 
being  doubled  in  the  ratio  of  the  population, 
will  more  probably  be  trebled. 

If  we  look  forward  but  the  half  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  shall  perceive  that  the  population, 
at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  will  amount 
to  fifty  millions,  and  will  then  only  equal  in 
density  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut at  the  present  time.  Whether  this 
ratio  of  increase  will  continue,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed :  but  this  we  do  know,  that  so  long 
as  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  our  govern- 
ment snail  be  preserved,  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  privilege  to  pursue  legiti- 
mate private  interest  are  held  sacred;  in 
fine,  so  long  as  our  country  shall  continue 
to  maintain  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
it  now  occupies  in  the  great  scale  of  na- 
tions, so  long  will  it  continue  to  increase 
in  population  and  wealth,  and  in  no  part  of 
it  will  this  increase  be  more  rapid,  or  in  the 
end  attain  a  higher  maximum,  than  in  the 
rich  vallies  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Upper 
Mississippi. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  it  will  be  evident  that 
any  material  increase  in  its  business  could 
not,  in  its  present  state,  be  accommodated. 

The  plan  of  doubling  the  locks  will  add 
to  its  capacity,  but  even  this  improvement 
will  not,  it  is  feared,  ten  years  hence,  prove 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  trade ;  and  to 
realize  the  utmost  advantages  from  it, 
should  be  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
its  channel,  otherwise  much  will  be  lost 
which  might  be  saved  in  the  force  of  trac- 
tion; and  what  is  of  still  greater  moment, 
the  flow  of  the  water  upon  the  longer  le- 
vels may  be  found,  in  extreme  cases,  insuf- 
ficient without  such  enlargement,  for  the 
purpose  of  lockage. 

Could  the  business  upon  the  canal  be 
equalized,  the  boats  freighted  uniformly 
to  their  maximum  tonnage,  and  their  peri- 
ods of  arrival  and  departure  likewise  ren- 
dered uniform  and  regular  for  the  whole 
navigable  season,  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
in  both  its  present  and  improved  state, 
would  be  more  than  doubled ;  but  such  an 
arrangement  can  scarcely  be  effected  con- 
sistent with  the  convenience  and  interest  of 
the  community. 

The  fluctuations  of  trade,  which  are 
ever  ceaseless  and  often  great,  occasioned 
by  the  alternations  of  seed  time  and  bar- 
vest,  and  the  changing  character  of  the 
seasons,  combined  with  other  causes  of  a 
political  nature,  will  not  admit  of  subjec- 
tion to  a  Procrustean  system,  without  u  sa- 


crifice on  the  part  of  community,  which  it 
will  he  their  aim  to  avoid,  by  seeking  other 
channels  for  the  transmission  of  their  pro- 
duce.  - 

The  evils  arising  from  restrictions  upon 
commerce,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
and  however  transient,  are  always  attend- 
ed with  serious  consequences.  The  coun- 
try has  but  recently  witnessed  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  similar  interference  in  the  ac- 
customed flow  of  its  currency;  and  a  like 
restriction  upon  trade,  in  the  transfer  of  the 
productions  of  the  soil  and  the  various  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  would  be  attended  with 
consequences  still  more  prejudicial. 

The  necessity  of  an  improved  communi- 
cation is  becoming  daily  more  apparent, 
not  only  from  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  efforts  which  are  ma- 
king in  other  sections,  to  divert  the  trade  of 
the  west  into  other  channels. 

On  the  south,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  are  each  strenu- 
ously engaged  in  overcoming  the  barrier  of 
the  Alleganies,  while  on  the  north,  a  chan- 
nel for  large  vessels  has  been  opened  by  our 
Canadian  neighbors  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  only  remaining  ob- 
structions to  a  descending  navigation  along 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  tide  water  in  that  di- 
rection, are  now  being  overcome  by  a  canal 
constructed  on  the  same  magnificent  scale 
with  the  one  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  competition  by  which  the  State  of 
New- York  is  thus  threatened,  and  which 
she  will  soon  be  compelled  to  encounter,  is 
truly  formidable,  and  should  be  met  by  an 
increased  effort  and  determination,  not  only 
to  secure,  but  to  add  to  the  ascendancy 
which  she  already  possesses  over  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

That  the  proposed  steamboat  canal  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  aid  in  promoting  this  object, 
does  not,  1  conceive,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
This  it  will  accomplish,  by  its  effect,  in 
expediting  and  in  cheapening  transporta- 
tion. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  the 
distance  by  the  Ontario  route  is  378  miles, 
and  exceeds  that  by  the  Erie  Canal  only  15 
miles.  Of  this  distance,  146  miles  is  along 
the  Niagara  River  and  through  Lake  On- 
tario ;  about  62  miles  more  of  improved  na- 
vigation along  the  Oswego  and  Oneida  Ri- 
vers and  Oneida  Lake,  leaving  only  140 
miles  from  the  latter  point  to  the  Hudson 
at  Albany. 

The  increase  in  lockage  by  the  Ontario 
route  is  240  feet,  which  being  overcome  by 
30  locks,  will  occasion  a  delay  of  four  hours; 
making  the  liberal  allowance  of  eight  min- 
utes for  the  passage  of  a  single  lock.  To 
compensate  for  this  delay,  we  nave  the  grea- 
ter celerity  of  motion  on  the  Ontario  route, 
which  may  be  rated  as  follows : 

Buffalo  to  Le  wlston,  SO  auto,  3 1-3  mile*  jut  fcour,  9  hours. 
LewUtonto  Oswego,  146    "9  "        "        16    *• 

Oswego  to  Albany,     903    "      51-2     "        "        37    " 

Tqtal,  378  miles  in  6i  hours. 

By  the  Erie  Canal  the  distance  is  363 
miles,  which,  at  2J  miles  per  hour,  the 
average  speed  for  freight  boats,  gives  145 
hours;  making  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Ontario  route  of  63  hours,  or  reducing  the 
time  more  than  one  half. 

This  is,  probably,  a  greater  difference 
than  would  be  proper  to  assume,  if  the 
comparison  were  made  between  the  canal 
and  vessels  propelled  solely  by  wind  upon 
the  lake.  But  if  the  average  is  taken  of 
sail  vessels  and  steamboats  upon  the  lake, 
with  steam  upon  the  canal,  I  believe  the 
truth  will  not  be  exceeded  by  placing  the  ratio 
of  time  at  one  half,  or  at  most  two  thirds, 


which  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  wilj  bear 
to  the  Erie  route.  This  saving  in  time,  al- 
though produced  mainly  by  the  superiority 
of  lake  navigation,  combined  with  the  use 
of  steam,  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
continued  interruption  to  their  progress,  to 
which  boats  on  the  canal  are  subject  in 
passing  each  other,  is  in  a  great  measure 
avoided,  and  likewise  to  the  diminished 
resistance  to  which  boats  are  subject,  when 
moving  in  a  larger  channel :  an  advantage, 
which,  if  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  speed, 
will  be  gained  in  power. 

My  estimate  of  the  probable  relative  cost 
of  transportation,  is  deduced,  in  part,  from 
a  printed  tariff  of  rates  established  by 
companies  engaged  in  that  business,  for  the 
year  1334,  and  since  the  reduction  of  the 
tolls. 

From  this  tariff,  the  charge  per  mile,  per 
1,000  lbs.,  for  heavy  goods,  conveyed  as  de- 
scribed, is  as  follows: 

Mills. 
New  York  toAlbany,     7.3    Steam  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Albany  to  Buffalo,        22.6    By  the  Erie  Canal. 

Buffalo  to  Detroit,  J  }J;f    »*  JSSbMu  \ t0  "*  °<* 
Buffalo  to  Chtcato,        6.3    By  schooners  to  20th  Sent. 
Oswego  to  Niagara,      14.5  )  «,„  ,«,,_  r^^i^, 
Oswego  to  Toronto;     13.2  \ To  ***  October. 

The  preceding  exhibits  a  great  difference 
in  favor  of  navigation  by  wind  and  steam 
upon  the  larger  waters,  when  compared 
with  a  canal. 

On  the  Hudson  River  the  cost  is  only  one 
third  of  that  upon  the  canal  for  the  same 
distance. 

On  Lake  Erie,  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  it 
is  one  half  by  sail  vessels  and  three  fourths 
by  steamboats.  On  Lake  Ontario  it  is  two 
thirds,  and  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  but  little 
more  than  one  fourth. 

The  reason  for  a  higher  charge  upon 
Lake  Ontario  than  Lake  Erie,  is  undouhu 
edly  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  less 
amount  of  business  upon  the  former,  a  dif- 
ference which  will  not  exist  when  Lake 
Ontario  shall  become  a  more  general  me- 
dium of  transportation. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River,  on 
the  Ontario  rcute,  one  third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance is  lake  navigation.  It  will  not,  I  ap- 
prehend, be  unreasonable  to  infer  from  the 
facts  presented  above,  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  will,  in  consequence,  be  ma- 
terially reduced. 

A  very  important  saving  may  likewise 
be  anticipated  from  the  greater  celerity  of 
motion  by  which  the  same  amount  of  fixed 
capital  invested  in  vessels,  &c,  will  yield 
a  greater  annual  profit.  This  is  infened 
from  the  fact  that  age,  and  not  severity  of 
usage,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  decay  of 
vessels. 

We  may  calculate  likewise  upon  a  far. 
ther  reduction,  by  the  time  and  expense 
saved  in  the  transfer  of  freight.  On  the 
proposed  route  through  Lake  Ontario,  with 
an  enlarged  steam  navigation  to  the  Hud- 
son, there  will  be  no  breaking  of  bulk  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  or  Lake  Erie 
to  New. York.  That  this  is  not  an  item  of 
inconsiderable  importance,  will  appear, 
when  we  reflect  that  in  the  process  of  lad* 
ing  and  unlading,  much  time  is  consumed, 
vessels  are  lying  idle,  merchandize  liable  to 
be  injured,  and  warehouse  expenses  in- 
curred. It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
the  transportation  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile, 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  is  but  half  of  thai 
from  the  same  place  to  Detroit;  the  dis- 
tance in  the  former  case  being  quadruple 
that  in  the  latter.  It  is  likewise  from  this 
principle,  that  the  rate  of  transportation  at 
which  the  foreiga  commerce  of  the  country, 
is  conducted  upon  the  high  seas,  is  still 
less    than    the    preceding,    although    the 
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charges  for  insurance  are,  in  general,  much 
the  greater  in  the  latter  case.  In  account- 
ing for  this  difference  in  expense,  it  should 
in  part  be  considered  that  large  vessels  are 
navigated  with  a  less  number  of  men,  and, 
in  general,  cost  less  in  proportion  to  their 
tonnage,  than  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

An  important  saving  in  expense,  is  like- 
wise anticipated  by  the  use  of  steam  as  an 
impelling  power.  The  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  navi^alin^  the 
smaller  canals  by  steam,  have  invariably 
failed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if 
this  great  and  growing  power  in  the  arts, 
can  be  applied  at  all,  to  artificial  naviga- 
tion, it  must  be  on  canals  of  a  large  size. 
That  it  can  be  so  applied,  on  the  portion  of 
the  proposed  canal  from  Utica  to  Oswego, 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  applying 
this  power,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  towing, 
by  which  one  or  more  vessels  are  propelled 
by  a  single  steamer,  in  the  manner  at  pre- 
sent practised  in  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son. Where  there  is  much  lockage  to  be 
overcome,  this  method,  from  the  delay  at- 
tending the  passage  of  the  locks  by  a  train 
of  boats,  cannot  so  conveniently  be  adopted. 

'  [For  the  American  Railroad  Journal] 

New-York.— Her  Internal  Improvements, 
present  and  prospective. 
The  State  of  New- York,  in  her  system 
of  internal  improvements,  is  approaching 
a  new  era.  Her  main  avenue  of  commu- 
nication with  the  West,  the  Erie  Canal,  if 
not  already,  will  soon  be  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  trade.  This  canal  has  been  in 
successful  operation  scarcely  ten  years,  and 
in  that  time  the  business  upon  it  has  almost 
quadrupled  in  amount — and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  has  been  principally  derived 
from  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  With 
the  experience  of  the  past  to  guide  us,  we 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  future.  For  the 
next  ten  years,  it  will  not  be  improper,  we 
imagine,  to  anticipate  a  similar  and  even 
greater  increase;  more  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  the  trade 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  we  may  an- 
ticipate a  very  great  accession  from  the 
States  and  Territories  West,  which  are 
now  just  beginning  to  furnish  a  surplus 
produce,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufac- 
tures and  productions  of  the  East. 

The  great  problem  now  to  be  solved  is 
this :  What  further  means  must  be  devised 
for  the  cheap  transmission  and  full  accom- 
modation of  this  great  and  growing  trade. 
Since  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
a  rival  method  of  intercommunication  has 
been  introduced,  which  bids  fair  to  take 
the  precedence  of  canals  in  most  situations. 
We  allude  now  to  railroads.  Their  pecu- 
liar advantages  are  obvious — greater  eco- 
nomy in  construction— very  great  saving  in 
power  under  high  velocities— available  at 
all  seasons— adapted  alike  to  passengers 
and  freight,  and  possessing  superior  advan- 
tages in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  and 
the  various  purposes  for  which  a  eheap  and 
rapid  communication  is  required. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  be- 
comes  n  matter  of  deep  interest,  requiring 
careful  and  profound  investigation  to4eter-  | 


mine  which  method  should  be  allowed  the 
preference. 

Already  two  lines  of  communication  are 
projected,  to  extend  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie :  one  through  the  central,  and 
the  other  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  A  navigation  on  an  enlarged  scale 
has  likewise  been  projected,  suited  to  ves. 
sels  navigating  the  larger  waters,  and  de- 
signed to  unite  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  to  connect  the  latter  with  the  Hud- 
son. 

A  plan  has  likewise  been  proposed  by  the 
Canal  Commissioners  for  enlarging  the 
Erie  Canal,  retaining  the  present  size  of 
the  locks,  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
addition  to  their  length,  and  doubling  their 
number.  This  improvement,  if  the  canal 
is  made  7£  feet  deep  and  70  feet  surface, 
will  cost  the  State  6,000,000  dollars.  The 
same  amount  of  money  will  form  a  com- 
munication of  much  larger  dimensions,  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  on  the  latter  route,  one  half 
the  total  distance,  nearly,  is  natural  navi- 
gation. 

It  is  from  this  circumstance,  likewise, 
that  we  anticipate  with  certainty  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  will  be  less,  the  pre- 
sent rates  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Lakes  be- 
ing from  one  third  to  two  thirds  less  than 
on  the  canal:  such  is  the  superiority  of  na- 
tural water,  aided  by  steam,  over  artificial. 
The  delay  and  cost  of  transshipment  will 
be  saved.  These  points  of  superiority  of 
the  Ontario  route  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  securing  the  "far  West"  trade; 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  in  danger,  from 
foreign  and  domestic  rivalry,  of  being  di- 
verted to  the  more  northern  and  southern 
markets. 

The  importance  of  the  Ontario  route  is 
likewise  greatly  enhanced  from  the  antici- 
pated connection  between  Lakes  Hudson 
and  Ontario,  which  is  about  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Canadians,  and  which  will 
shorten  the  navigable  distance  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  whole 
country  north  and  west  of  Detroit,  nearly 
250  miles.*  Considering  the  vast  amount 
of  trade  which,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  to  ana  from  the  seaboard  and 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  vallies,  it  is 
evident  that  a  navigation  on  the  largest 
scale  possible  should  be  formed. 

On  no  other  route  can  a  canal  of  as  large 
dimensions  be  constructed,  as  between  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Ontario ;  and  on  no  other 
can  the  transportation  be  conducted  at  so 
low  a  rate. 

We  have  stated  our  convictions  that  rail, 
roads  will  supersede  canals  in  most  situa. 
tions;  but,  whether  railroads  are  success- 
ful or  not,  it  appears  to^us  that  a  naviga- 
tion on  an  enlarged  scale  will  be  re- 
Iuired  between  the  Hudson  and  the  great 
-akes.  * 

The  eatent  of  natural  bears  so  large  a 
proportion  to  artificial  water,  as  to  require 
that  the  chain  ot  navigation  be  perfected 
and  unbroken  throughout  (the  whole  dis- 
tance inland  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  thus  far  drawn  most 
of  its  business  from  within  the  limits  of 
the  State.  As  the  general  course  of  trade 
is  to  and  from  the  interior  and  the  seaboard, 
that  portion  of  the  canal  nearest  the  latter 
point  has  been  the  most  crowded ;  the  bu- 
siness upon  it  from  Lake  Erie  is  increas- 
ing towards  the  Hudson  almost  in  an  un- 
limited ratio ;  so  that,  although  it  has,  as  a 
whole,  been  supplied  with  business  almost 
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to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  the  western 
portion  of  it  is  susceptible  or  a  still  farther 
increase,  and  will  not  need  relief  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Under  this  general  view  of  the  subject, 
it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  great  interests 
of  the  State  and  the  country  West  will  be 
best  subserved  by  directing  the  attention 
and  the  energies  of  the  State  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  navigation  on  the  largest  scale 
from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Lake  Erie. 

When  this  is  completed,  a  continuous 
line  of  railroad  will  probably  be  in  opera- 
tion from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  and  we  shall 
know  by  actual  experiment  whether  any 
enlargement  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Erie  Canal  will  be  needed, — which  we  will 
venture  to  assert  will  not  be  the  case. 

By  pursuing  this  course,  we  shall  make 
sure  of  the  very  best  navigable  communi- 
cation between  the  Hudson  and  the  fertile 
regions  of  the  West;  and  we  shall  avoid 
likewise  the  great  hazard  of  sacrificing  the 
large  amount  of  money  required  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  would  be  entirely  lost 
in  case  the  expectations  as  it  regards  rail- 
roads are  realized* 

The  State  has  thus  far  acted,  in  forming 
itsnlans  for  future  improvement,  without 
sufficient  reflection  and  investigation. 

The  project  of  doubling  the  locks  was 
hastily  planned;  but,  without  enlarging  the 
canal,  it  has  been  found  an  useless  mea- 
sure, and  suspended.  The  present  project 
of  enlarging  the  channel  of  the  canal,  in 
connection  with  the  doubling  of  the  locks, 
must  likewise  be  abandoned.  First,  be- 
cause of  the  great  disparity  between  the 
breadth  of  the  canal  and  that  of  the  locks 
and  boats;  and  secondly,  because  it  fails  to 
remedy  an  important  defect  in  the  present 
size  or  the  locks,  from  their  not  being  large 
enough  for  steamboats  and  vessels  naviga- 
ting the  larger  waters.  It  must  be  aban- 
doned, likewise,  because,  under  the  present 
state  of  things,  no  plan  for  a  general  sys- 
tem of  intercommunication  can  be  judi- 
ciously formed,  without  some  regard  being 
paid  to  the  effects  and  advantages  of  rail- 
roads, and  because  the  Ontario  route,  the 
one  which  will  be  found  the  cheaper  and 
preferable  of  the  two,  is  not  embraced  or 
considered  in  the  proposed  improvement. 

Surely  this  hasty  and  inconsiderate  mode 
of  legislation  does  not  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  a  great  and  growing  State  like 
New-York. 

The  experience  of  the  few  past  years, 
combined  with  that  enlightened  forecast 
which  should  pervade  all  the  more  impor- 
tant acts  of  the  Slate,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  most  momentous  ques- 
tion, i  -         — — • 

We  have  arrived  at  that  point  whereei- 
ther  a  complete  revision,  or  the  carving  out 
of  an  entire  new  system  of  intercommuni- 
cation, is  imperiously  demanded ;  and  the 
subject  should  be  approached  and  examined 
in  the  most  serious  and  thorough  manner, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  and  forecast 
worthy  of  the  State,  and  of  the  great  ob- 
jects to  be  attained. 

Goverweue  Moaais. 


[From  the  New- York  American.] 
The  cause  of  Ioteinal  Improvement  id  this 
State  seems  to  be  retarded  in  sotue  most  inaoepi. 
ciotis  way ;  or,  if  advanced  at  all,  only  in  the 
line  where  already  so  much  hat  been  dene— that 
in  and  about  the  Erie  CaoaL  Now,  it  is  the  far- 
thest thing  in  the  world  from  ear  wish,  to  object 
to  any  reasonable  proposition  lor  rendering  this) 
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eaaal  still  more  useful,  and  tributary  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State ;  for  it  has  proved  itself  en. 
titled  to  every  additional  aid  that  can  be  benefi- 
cially applied,  and  we  hold  up  both  hands  for 
granting  it.  Bat  when  this  feeling  of  entire  con- 
fidence and  liberality  is  both  felt  and  express- 
ed  towards  that  great  work,  is  it  not  fair  to  ami. 
cipate,  that  something  of  a  corresponding  feeling 
should  he  evinced  by  those  on  the  line  of  the  ca- 
nal* towards  other  great  works  under  contempla- 
tion, or  in  progress?  We  refer  not  now  to 
any  one  particular  project,  but  to  several,  which 
are  before  the  Legislature,  and  all  of  which, 
more  or  less,  seem  to  meet  with  sn  unaccounta- 
ble— though  frequently  covert,  and  therefore 
more  miachievoui— opposition,  from  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Erie  Canal.  This 
is  not  either  politic  or  just.  There  is  room,  and 
scope,  and  employment,  enough  for  all;  and 
when  a  reasonable  probability  is  exhibited,  by 
the  investment  of  capital  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals,  that  any  contemplated  work  may 
prove  beneficial,  this  State — which  has  so  liber- 
ally ventured  heretofore*  and  so  largely  profited 
by  its  liberality— should  not  hold  back. 

Our  wealth,  enterprise,  industry,  fertility  of 
soil*  and  the  possession  of  a  seaport  which,  like 
the  city  of  New  York,  commands  the  commerce 
ef  the  world,  all  combine  to  render  it  obligatory 
on  those  who  rule  the  State,  to  foresee,  and  pro- 
vide in  advance,  for  the  new  outlets  and  inter* 
coeassonications  required  by  our  rapid  growth. 
Lei  not  a  niggard  calculation — which  in  the  end 
ie  any  thing  rather  than  economy — and  still  less, 
a  spirit  of  party,  which  fears  to  hasard  out  of  its 
own  hands,  the  application  of  the  public  wealth 
to  the  cause  of  general  improvement — let  no 
such  calculation  retard  our  ouward  march.  Ar- 
reet  it  they  cannot,  for  it  will  etill  be  onward.— 
But  it  may  be  impeded,  troubled,  and  eventually 
less  assured,  than,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  State,  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Again*  therefore,  we  press  it  upon  the  Legis- 
lature, to  look  with  a  large  and  liberal  view  at 
the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  and  wherever 
reasonable  probability  exists,  that  the  good  to  be 
accomplished  exceeds  the  hazard  of  lues,  to  go 
forward  boldly. 


Nxw.YoJUC  must  look  to  it*  or  her  communica- 
tion  with  the  Great  West— through  her  own 
reside  and  canals — will  fall  off.  The  current  of 
trade  now  sou  in  oor  favor,  and  if  we  provide,  as 
wo  should*  new  channels  as  they  ere  needed,  it 
cannot  be  diverted.    If  not,  it  will  be. 

The  Baltimore  American — in  announcing  the 
Anal  passage  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Bill 
»y  the  8tate  of  Maryland— a  bill  which  gives  mil 
Hone  to  the  Boltimor*  £  Ohio  R&Uromd,  and  to 
the  Chesapeake  $  Ohio  Cone/— thus  brsaks  forth 
kk  rejoicing : 

Thus  has  passed  the  bill  which  mskee  the 
■aero  of**  Mary  lander"  one  which  may  be  proud- 
ly boasted  of.  Thus  has  the  State,  with  a  single 
stride,  assumed  the  highest  rank  among  her  sis* 
tore ;  and  as,  in  olden  times,  the  first  Magistrate 
of  Venice  performed  the  nuptial  ceremony  with 
the  sea*  which  was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of 
her  Republic,  so  has  Maryland  now  wedded  ber- 
•olftothat  mighty  West,  which  teems  with  the 
•'omenta  of  her  future  and  ever  increasing  pros. 
fjoffity*" 

A  daily  line  of  Steam  Packets  between  Pirn • 
Vnrgfti  and  Louisville,  went  into  operation,  as  *  e 
leern  ftom  the  Pittsburg  Qaxette,  on  Monday  la*  «. 


Oramno  of  ths  Canals.— We  are  antborixed 
to  say  that  directions  will  be  given  for  placing 
all  the  oanale  of  the  State  in  a  condition  to  bo 
navigable  on  the  15th  of  April  nexuH. Albany 
Argue.] 


Tubular  Boilers. — The  ferry  boat  Es- 
sex, built  for  the  Cortland -street  and  Jersey 
City  Ferry,  is  furnished  with  two  of  Dr. 
Nott's  tubular  boilers— constructed  for 
burning  anthracite  coal. 

These  boilers,  a  part  of  which  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  small  malleable  iron 
tubes,  of  about  1  £  inch  diameter,  and 
three  feet  in  length,  placed  perpendicularly, 
are  seven  feet  in  length,  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  width,  by  seven  feet  high.  The 
supply  of  water,  entering  at  one  end,  near 
the  bottom,  is  forced  up  through  the  small 
tubes,  between  which  the  heat  passes  to- 
wards the  chimney. 

The  furnace,  or  place  for  the  fire,  is  at 
the  side  of,  extending  its  whole  length,  and 
on  a  level  with,  the  tubular  part  of  the 
boiler,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width . 
by  four  in  height,  the  flame,  or  heat,  pass- 
ing in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  the 
tubes  of  the  boiler,  and  thence  into  the 
chimney,  or  smoke-pipe,  which  is  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  boiler,  opposite  to  the 
fire. 

The  fuel  used  on  Monday  last,  when  a 
short  excursion  was  made  up  the  Hudson, 
was  entirely  of  Laekawana  cool,  used 
mostly  in  large  lumps,  resting  on  a  se- 
ries of  moveable  grates,  similar  to  those 
used  in  Dr.  Nott's  stoves.  When  the  boat 
left  the  foot  of  Cortland-street,  many  of 
the  lumps  of  coal  were  but  ^partially  igni- 
ted :  the  wind  being  aft,  and  the  chimneys 
very  low,  calculated  only  for  crossing  the 
river,  as  a  Ferry  Booty  the  full  effect  of  the 
fire  was  not  felt  until  the  boat  was  put  a- 
bout,  to  return  to  the  city,  although  she 
made  twenty-three  revolutions  to  the  minute. 
It  was  perceived,  however,  on  going  against 
the  wind,  that  the  fire  had  become  a  perfect 
mass  of  glowing  heat — at  which  one  could 
not  look,  on  opening  the  furnace  door,  with- 
out much  the  same  sensation  as  when  look- 
ing at  the  brightest  meridian  sun.  The 
interior  of  the  furnace,  which  is  lined  with 
fire-brick,  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  by  %± 
in  width,  and  four  in  height.  It  is  difficult 
for  any  one  who  did  not  witness  the  trials 
to  be  convinced  of  its  entire  success.  We 
have  heard  much  said  of  the  beauty  of  an- 
thracite coal  fires,  especially  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, or  Peach  Orchard  coal ;  and  we  have 
seen  specimens  which  were  all  that  could 
be  desired ;  yet  we  have  never  seen  any 
thing  equal  to  that  made  of  Laekawana  coal, 
on  board  of  the  Ferry  Boat  Essex,  ' 

There  were  some  gentlemen  on  board 
several  experienced  machinists ;  and  it  was 
conceded  by  all,  that  the  experiment  was 
eminently  successful — and  that  it  is  no  lon- 
ger a  question  as  to  the  entire  feasibility  of 
the  use  of  Laekawana  coal  for  steam  navi- 
gation. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Nott  for  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  pursued  so 
important  an  object,  and  the  success  with 
which  his  efforts  have  been  attended.  The 
public  are  much  indebted  to  him  also  for 


the  construction  of  a  boiler  which  is  safe' 
almost  beyond  possibility  of  accident — as 
if  one  of  the  tubes  should  burst,  no  danger 
could  occur,  as  it  is  inclosed  in  an  iron 
case,  and  the  water  would  rather  serve  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 

In  case  of  accident,  the  fire  may  be  wholly 
turned  from  the  tubes, or  boiler,  and  the  cold 
air  made  to  pass  through  them,  so  as  to  cool 
them  more  rapidly. 

The  engine  and  machinery  were  con- 
structed at  the  Novelty  Works  in  this  city, 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Stillman,  and  do  him  much 
credit.  We  are  promised  a  drawing  and 
more  full  description,  which  we  hope  to 
give  in  a  subsequent  number. 

We  have  received  the  following  .letter 
from  a  friend  at  Albany  ;  and  by  way  of 
eliciting  the  information  he  desires,  which 
we  have  not  by  us,  we  publish  his  letter  en- 
tire ;  and  request  gentlemen  possessing  it 
to  furnish  us  with  the  statements  desired. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Jonrnal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  making  the 
inquiry  whether  you  have  in  your  posses, 
sion,  or  at  command,  the  reports  of  any  rail- 
way in  England  for  their  last  year's  trans, 
portaiion  and  dividends ;  what  I  wish  access 
to  is  official  statements.  As  also  the  same 
information  in  relation  to  any  of  the  rail, 
roads  in  this  country ;  either  of  their  actual 
cost  completed,  or  their  expense-account  the 
last  or  preceding  year. 

I  shall  examine  your  Journal,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  state- 
ment of  the  actual  cost  of  works,  and  the 
account  of  a  year's  business  from  their 
books,  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  made. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  as  also  the  Paterson,  the  Colum- 
bia, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  either  of 
them. 

I  inclose  you  a  year's  subscription,  $3K 
for  the  Journal. 

If  you  can  give  me,  or  refer  me  to,  any 
information,  as  stated  above,  I  shall  esteem 
it  a  particular  favor.     Sincerely  yours, 


The  whole  stock  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Susquehanna  railroad, —  $400,000,  —  was 
promptly  subscribed  last  week.  The  por- 
tion of  stock  allotted  to  Wilmington  was 
taken  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  states  that  when  the  hour  arrived 
for  the  opening  of  the  books  in  the  latter 
city,  the  persons  who  were  in  waiting  to 
make  subscriptions  were  informed  that  all 
the  stock  had  been  already  taken.  It  sold,, 
a  few  hours  after,  at  four  dollars  advance 
per  share. 

The  Railroad  in  question  is  designed  to 
connect  Wilmington  with  Simper's  Point, 
at  the  head  of  the  North  East  river  (a  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna)'  —  five  miles  from  * 
Havre-de-grace.  The  length  of  the  road 
will  be  twenty-five  and  a  half  miles.- 
[Baltimore  American.] 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.— 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Com- 
pany was  held  on  the  22d  January,  Charles* 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  half  year, 
ending  December  31. 1834,  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  which  gave 
general  satisfaction.  A  dividend  of  4/.  lOt. 
per  share  was  declared,  payable  on  the  Sd 
of  next  month i 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bridges, 
Public  Roads,  and  Mines,  upon  the  Use 
of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron  Works  of  \ 
Scotland  and  England.  By  M.  Dufke- 
noy,  Engineer  of  Mines.     Paris,  1884. 

Some  experiments  by  Mr.  Neilson, 
Director  of  the  Glasgow  Cas  Works,  led 
him  to  think  that  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  previously  heating  the  air  to 
supply  the  smelting  furnace.  He  com- 
immicated  his  ideas  to  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
long  known  for  his  inventive  genius,  and 
they  united  in  undertaking  at  the  Clyde 
Iron  Works,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  establish- 
ment,  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
this  important  question. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  air  from 
the  blowing  machine  was  passed  through 
a  rectangular  trunk  of  sheet  iron,  ten  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide, 
where  it  was  heated  previous  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  furnace. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of 
this  method,  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  air  could  not  be  raised  above  200° 
Fahr.,  it  was  evident  from  the  experiment 
that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Neilson  was  destined 
to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.    . 

This  first  apparatus  was  soon  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  its  renewal 
being  very  costly,  they  substituted  a  cast 
iron  pipe,  having  in  the  middle  an  en- 
largement like  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer. 

This  second  apparatus  produced  bene- 
ficial effects ;  it  lasted  much  longer,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  raised  by 
it  to  289°  Fahr.  This  increase,  though 
.  small,  produced  a  visible  economy  in 
fuel.  Messrs.  Neilson,  Mackintosh,  and 
Wilson,  then  understood  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  raising  the  tern- 
perature  many  hundred  degrees.  They 
abandoned  this  heating  tube,  and  con- 
structed a  new  apparatus,  presenting  a 
great  number  of  tubes,  heated  in  many 
points  of  their  length.  By  this  means, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  raised  to 
612°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  above  that  of 
melted  lead. 

Though  this  temperature  was  much  be- 
low that  required  for  smelting  iron,  (esti- 
mated at  about  1500°)  it  produced  a  con- 
siderable  saving  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel.  Another  advantage  was  obtained 
of  great  importance — that  of  being  ena- 
bled to  substitute  crude  coal  lor  coke, 
without  injury  to  the  walling  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  quality  of  the  iron  was,  on 
the  contrary,  improved,  and  the  furnace, 
which  produced  but  little  more  than  half 
its  quantity  of  No.  1  and  half  of  No.  2, 
when  fed  with  coke,  gave  a  proportion 
much  greater  of  No.  1  iron,  after  the 
substitution  of  crude  coal.  Besides,  the 
consumption  of  fuel  was  considerably  di- 
minished. This  last  circumstance  was 
owing,  probably,  to  the  fact,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  becoming  higher, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  add  so  great  a 
quantity  of  flux  to  insure  the  vitrification 
of  the  gangue  which  accompanied  the 
mineral.     It  is    probably  owing  to   this 


elevation  of  temperature  that  coal  may 
be  substituted  for  coke. 

The  better  to  judge  of  the  progressive 
increase  of  economy  obtained  at  the  Clyde 
Works,  in  the  experiments  to  be  noticed, 
we  give  for  each  of  them  the  different 
consumptions  of  coal  and  flux. 

Iu  1829.     The  combustion  being  main- 
tained by  cold  air — 
Coal.     1.  For  fusion,  three    t«mw.  cwt.  qrs. 

tons  coke,  corresponding  to       6  13     0 
2.  For  the  blast  ou- 

gine     •     .     •       10     0 

7  13     0 

Flux 10     2 

In  1831.  The  furnace  {being  in  blast 
with  air  heated  to  450°  Fahr.,  they  still 
burnt  coke  for  the  fusion  of  the  metal — 

Tons.  cwt.  qra. 

Coal.     1.  For  fusion,   1  ton 

16  cwt.,  corresponding  to       4     6     0 

2.  For  the   heating 

apparatus      .     .       0     5     0 

3.  For  the  blast  en- 

gine   ....       070 


4  18     0 
Flux ,  9     0 

In  1833,  July.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  raised  to  612°  Fahr.,  and 
crude  coal  used  for  fusion — 

Tons.  cwt.  qr§. 

Coal.     1.  For  fusion      .     .       2     0     0 

2.  For   the   heating 

apparatus     •     •       0     8-0 

3.  For  the  blast  en- 

gine   .     .     .     .       0  10     0 


Flux 


2  18 

7 


0 
0 


At  this  last  epoch,  the  employment  of 
heated  air  had  augmented  the  yield  of  the 
furnace  more  than  one-third,  and  conse- 
quently had  effected  a  great  saving  in  la- 
bor. In  fine,  the  quantity  of  air  required 
to  maintain  combustion  in  the  furnace 
was  also  found  to  be  sensibly  diminished. 
The  blast  engine  of  seventy  horse  power, 
which  was  sufficient  in  1829  for  only  three 
furnaces,  was  found  of  ample  power  fo» 
the  blast  of  four. 

By  comparing  the  results  which  will  be 
indicated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
economy  in  combustion  is  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  temperature.  As  to 
the  absolute  saving,  it  varies  in  each  fur- 
nace  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal, 
and  the  care  used  in  carrying  on  the  ope- 
ration. 

In  spite  of  the  complete  success  of  these 
experiments,  the  introduction  of  heated 
air  into  the  iron  works  encountered  great 
difficulties.  It  was  necessary  to  conquer 
not  only  the  power  of  habit,  but  the  pre- 
judice generally  existing,  that  the  coal  is 
sulphureous,  and  that  its  transformation 
into  coke  is  not  only  favorable  to  combus- 
tion in  the  smelting  furnace,  but  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  making  of  iron  of 
good  quality. 

Tiiis  plan,  in  use  four  years  in  the  en- 
v irons  of  Glasgow,  which  it  has  saved 
from  certain  ruin,  has  scarcely  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  However,  the 
wonderful  advantages  which  it  has  pro. 


duccd,  have  began  to  triumph  over  these 
prejudices,  and  gradually  to  extend  its  use 
in  the  different  provinces  of  England.  I 
know  of  twenty-one  works  containing 
sixty-seven  furnaces,  which  work  with  hot 
air.  In  Scotland,  six  ;  Flintshire,  one ; 
Derbyshire,  three  ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
two  ;  Newcastle-under-Line,  two ;  Staf- 
fordshire, five ;  Pontepool,  two.  Total, 
twenty-one. 

The  iron  made  at  these  furnaces  is  ge- 
nerally No.  1,  proper  for  casting  the 
nicest  work. 

The  plan  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
metal  intended  for  bar  iron.  To  obtain 
this  quality  of  metal  it  is  only  necessary 
to  change  the  proportion  of  fuel  and  mine- 
ral. The  forges  upon  the  Tyne  Iron 
Works,  near  Newcastle— of  Codnor  Park, 
near  Derby — employ  for  the  manufacture 
of  bar  iron,  none  but  the  pig  metal  pro- 
duced in  the  hot  air  furnaces. 

In  most  of  the  establishments  cited,  the 
crude  coal  has  been  substituted  in  place 
of  coke.  In  some  works,  where  this  sub. 
stitution  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  they 
assured  me,  as  at  Monkland  Iron  Works, 
near  Glasgow,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  not  raised  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  pass  from  the  manufacture  by 
coke.  In  some  others,  the  quality  of  the 
coal  a  being  extremely  bituminous,  as  near 
Newcastle,  appeared  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  use  of  coal  in  the  natural  state. 

The  employment  of  hot  air  is  not  yet 
introduced  into  the  great  works  at  Merthyr 
Tidvil,  Wales.  The  small  consumption 
of  coal  which  is  employed  crude,  as  I  shall 
indicate  at  the  close  of  this  report,  and 
the  high  price  of  the  patent,  has  retarded 
its  adoption  ;  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  this 
plan  will  produce  in  this  country  a  sensi- 
ble saving  in  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

To  appreciate  the  advantage  which  re- 
sults from  the  employment  of  hot  air,  I 
shall  give  a  statistical  view  of  the  works 
visited.  I  will  describe  the  apparatus  as 
far  as  they  differ  from  each  other ;  and 
I  will  compare  the  consumptions  and  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  production  of  a  ton 
of  iron,  before  the  introduction  of  hot  air, 
and  at  present.  This  description  will  no 
doubt  appear  tedious,  but  in  so  important 
a  question,  and  one  which  may  have  im- 
mense influence  upon  our  forges,  I  think 
nothing  should  be  omitted  tending  to  in- 
struct our  iron  masters.  I  will  then  give 
some  details  upon  the  coals  used  in  these 
works,  and  upon  the  expenses  of  manu- 
facture iu  the  Welsh  works. 

Finally,  I  will  terminate  the  report  by 
a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  expert- 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  France 
to  introduce  the  use  of  hot  air  in  the  iron  • 
works. 

Before  commencing  this  description,  I 
should  pay  a  just  tribute  of  acknowledg-  t 
ment  to  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
which  I  have  visited.  Almost  all  have 
procured  me,  with  a  noblo  generosity,  the 
means  of  studying  their  establishments 
with  advantage.  They  have  shown,  in 
this  circumstance,  that  the  sole  rivalry 
which  exists  between  France  and  Eng- 
land is  that  of  emulation. 

To  be  continued.] 
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[From  the  Gene***  Farmer.] 
Or  Draught.  No.  II. — lit  my  last  num- 
ber, I  alluded  to  power,  in  tlie  abstract,  and 
made  some  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
difference  between  animal  and  mechanical 
power.  Leaving  the  subject  of  mechanical 
power,  as  I  fhen  proposed,  I  shall  now  pro. 
ceed  to  consider  the  application  of  animal 
power ;  and  in  so  doing,  shall  have  refer, 
ence  principally  to  the  power  and  use  of 
the  horse,  whose  services  are  in  constant 
requisition,  and  whose  powers  are  familiar 
to  us  all. 

The  application  of  the  power  of  a  horse, 
in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  as  it  really 
is,  and  hardly  worth  a  minute  investigation ; 
and  yet  we  shall  find,  as  we  progress,  that 
the  result  of  every  animal  effort  must  de. 
pcnd  upon  a  vast  variety  of  principles  and 
circumstances,  connected  with  the  exertion 
made. 

Upon  the  structure  of  the  animal,  much 
may  depend,  as  I  had  occasion  to  notice 
when  treating  upon  the  Horse  in  vol.  ii. 
Every  animal  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  me- 
onanism,  made  up  of  exquisitely  fine 
wrought  pullies  and  levers,  which  are  forced 
into  vigorous  action  at  every  exertion  of 

Ewer.  A  horse,  from  the  very  nature  of 
i  formation,  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
draught.  To  exemplify  this,  let  us  con. 
sider  for  a  moment  the  difference  in  Apply- 
ing the  power  of  a  man  and  a  horse.  The 
Cccss  of  dragging  is  produced  by  throw. 
the  body  forward,  and  making  its  weight 
available  as  well  as  its  strength,  thus  mak- 
ing the  feet  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  and  the 
weight  and  strength  the  effective  power. 
The  centre  of  gravity  in  both  animals  is 
abbot  the  centre  of  the  body,  to  wit,  just 
behind  the  shoulders  in  the  horse,  and  just 
Mow  the  arms  in  the  man.  Now,  suppos- 
ing the  weight  and  strength  of  both  animals 
to  be  the  same,  the  fact,  that  the  hind  legs 
of  the  horse  must  be  considered  the  ful- 
crum, necessarily  throws  the  centre  of 
gravity  much  further  forward  in  the 
horse,  than  it  could  possibly  be  done  by  the 
man.  Consequently,  the  effect  produced 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  and  the  distance  the  weight  is  applied 
beyond  the  fulcrum.  This  is  constantly  the 
case  in  practice.  The  muscular  strength 
of  a  man  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  a 
liorse,  but  from  his  upright  construction,  he 
cannot  apply  it  in  the  same  way.  He  can 
wrTJ  *  8****  weight  up  a  ladder,  if  applied 
to  his  shoulders,  and  yet  in  the  act  of  pulling, 
his  power  is  lost,  for  the  want  of  weight, 
and  its  proper  application.  The  horse  too, 
in  ascending  a  steep  hill,  can  produce  very 
little  effect,  because  in  that  case  his  whole 
muscular  strength  must  be  exerted  against 
his  own  gravity  and  that  of  the  load  ;  while 
on  a  horizontal  surface,  he  is  euabled  to  take 
advantage  of  his  great  weight,  as  well  as 
muscular  powers. 

Now,  although  the  weight  of  a  horse  may 
remain  the  same,  and  be  applied  tinder  most 
circumstances  with  the  same  effect,  not  so 
with  the  muscles.  A  constant  strain  upon. 
thou  will  soon  destroy  their  power  of  ac- 
tion* and  render  the  animal  useless.  We 
are  aH  aware  of  this  from  experience,— 
thtts  we  feel  more  fatigue  by  standing  than 
by  walking,  because  one  particular  set  of 
muscles  is  then  kept  constantly  exerted. 
We  most  therefore  vary  the  resistance,  so 
a*  to  suit  the  power  and  gait  of  the  animal. 
Bnt  in  varying  the  resistance,  it  cannot  be 
elastic  or  yielding,  except  at  the  expense  of 
power ;  for  in  that  case,  if  too  much  power 
should  be  applied,  the  horse  would  naturally 
mil  forward,  and  thereby  lose  his  exertion  ; 
and  if  the  power  should;  be  insufficient)  he 


would  be  drawn  back  by  the  strain,  and  it 
would  require  a  greater  effort  to  restore  the 
motion.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in 
towing  canal  boats,  and  in  the  lead  horses 
of  stage  coach  teams.  In  the  former  case, 
the  length  and  curve  of  the  rope  give  an 
elasticity  to  the  strain ;  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  rope  out  of  the  water  com- 
pels the  animal  to  keep  up  an  unremitted 
pull  in  an  oblique  direction.  80  in  harness- 
ing horses  one  before  another,  the  leader  by 
tightening  the  traces  is  constantly  relieving 
the  strain  from  the  wheel  horse,  and  the 
wheel  horse  from  the  leader,  so  that  theee 
horses  labor  wider  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  long,  elastic,  and  constantly  yielding  load, 
which  is  not  only  fatiguing,  but  prevents 
their  united  exertion  upon  the  carnage.  A  t 
horse  therefore,  to  work  to  advantage,  must 
have  a  rigid  resistance,  but  neither  uniform, 
nor  without  remission.  Hence  we  readily 
perceive,  why  a  horse  works  easier  on  an 
undulating  road  than  upon  a  perfectly  level 
one,  and  also  why  he  will  draw  more,  when 
attached  directly  to  his  load,  than  when  at  a 
distance. 

.  The  effect  gained  by  the  action  of  a  horse, 
or  in  other  words  his  productive  muscular 
power,  must  depend  upon  his  rate  of  speed, 
the  power  of  traction  he  can  exert,  and  the 
number  of  hours  he  can  work*  As  these  are 
important  considerations,  connected  with 
the  application  of  animal  power,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  examine  them  more  in  detail,  and 
with  that  view,  I  shall  avail  myself,  as  here- 
tofore, of  the  statements  and  calculations 
of  Mr.  Tredgold  and  others. 

Neither  the  speed  or  power  of  a  horse 
can  be  of  anv  avail,  unless  some  useful 
effect  is  produced,  over  and  above  mere 
velocity.  Now,  the  limit  of  speed  in  any 
horse  is  the  distance  he  can  accomplish  in 
a  given  time,  for  several  days  in  succession, 
without  weight ;  and  the  limit  of  bis  power, 
is  when  the  weight  can  scarcely  be  moved. 
The  medium  point  between  these  two  limits 
is  evidently  the  one  most  advantageous  for 
the  application  of  bis  power.  This  medium 
is  said  to  be  half  the  extreme  or  limit  of 
velocity  of  a  horse  working  unloaded  ;  and 
the  force  of  traction,  half  the  limit  of  his 
power.  For  instance,  if  six  hours  be  the 
length  of  a  day's  work  decided  upon,  and 
if  a  horse  working  that  time  can  go  six 
miles  per  hour  unloaded,  and  therefore  pro- 
ducing no  useful  effect,  and  supposing  the 
limit  of  power  of  the  same  horse  equal  to 
250  lbs.,  it  is  found  that  he  will  do  the  most 
work  in  the  same  number  of  hours,  when 
drawing  a  load  at  the  rate  of  half  six,  or 
three  miles  per  hour ;  and  half  of  250  lbs. 
or  125  lbs.,  will  be  the  strain  corresponding 
to  this  speed.  As  the  limit  of  velocity  de- 
pends upon  the  time  the  speed  is  kept  up, 
the  following  table, drawn  from  experiments, 
will  show  the  proportion  of  duration  of 
labor,  and  maximum  of  velocity,  of  the  ave- 
rage of  horses : 

Duration  of  labor  Velocity  in  miles  per 

in  boura.  hour  unloaded. 

1 Ml 

2 104 

3 81 

4 7* 

5 61 

6 6 

7 54 

8 54 

10 4} 

This  evidently  shows  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  speed,  and  prolonging  the  ex- 
ertion. It  will  here  also  be  seen,  that  the 
velocity  of  horses,  corresponding  to  eight 
hours'  work,  is  five  miles  and  a  quarter  per 
hour ;  and  consequently  the  rate  at  which 
he  would  travel  when  loaded  is  bnt  little 
more  than  two  miles  and  an  half  per  hour. 
But  Mr.  Tredgold  estimates,  from  long  ex- 


perience, the  time  in  which  the  average  of 
horses  can  accomplish  most  work  without 
injury  to  themselves,  to  be  only  six  hours 
per  day,  instead  of  eight,  which  will  of 
course  increase  his  average  velocity  when 
loaded,  to  three  miles  per  hour. 

But  we  cannot  always  control  the  veloci- 
ty and  time  of  duration,  as  here  supposed, 
for  our  stage  coaches,  and  other  couveyan- 
ces  for  passengers,  have  reference  only  to 
speed,  and  the  great  object  of  proprietors 
is  to  obtain  it  with  the  greatest  economy. 
Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  a  table  which  shows 
at  once  the  reduction  of  effect  by  increasing 
the  velocity.  A  force  of  traction  of  125  lbs. 
continued  for  six  hours  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour,  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and 
considered  equal  to  the  arbitrary  number, 
1,000.  The  first  column  will  show  the  ve- 
locity or  rate  per  hour,  continued  for  six 
hours  per  day ;  the  second  represents  the 
force  of  traction  of  which  the  animal  is 
capable;  and  the  third,  the  comparative 
effects  produced. 

Milfit  per                Force  of  traction                Effect  nro- 
oour.                            in  lbs.  ducedl 

« 166 888     i 

5,    •   •   *   •    125    -   -   -   -  1,000 

34 104 97*    \ 

4----  83--.-  888    i 

44 624 750 

5----  41!     -     -     -     .  555 

54 364 500    ' 

If,  however,  the  hours  of  labor  be  lessen* 
ed,  takiug  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  useful  effect,  the  results  will  be 
much  greater,  and  the  velocity  may  be 
raised  much  higher,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table. 

Here  the  first  column  is  the  length  of 
day's  work,  the  second  the  velocity  corres- 
ponding to  that  time,  or  half  the  limit  of  ve- 
locity shown  in  table  first,  and  the  third 
column  the  comparative  effect  produced, 
the  force  of  traction  being  in  each  case 
125  lbs. 


Duration  of  labor 
in  bourn. 

3  - 
3 

4  - 
5 

6    - 
7 
8   - 


Velocity— mttea 
per  hour. 
54    - 


44 

-  3t 
34 

-  3 
21 

-  24 


Effect  pro- 
duced. 

-  578 
709 

-  813 
909 

-  1,000 
1,063 

-  1,110 


To  attain  higher  velocity,  it  is  necessary 
still  further  to  reduce  the  load,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  calculated  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  strain  beinjr,  only  one  half  the 
last,  viz.  62£  lbs. ;  this  is  about  the  average 
exertion  of  each  horse  in  a  four  horse  heavy 
stage  coach. 

Duration  of  labor—  Effect  pro- 

noun per  day.  Velocity.  duced. 

4   -       -  •         54  -  -       -613 
3        -        -        -6  2-5-        .        534 

2   -        -  -         7  4-5  -        -   434 
1        -       -       -    11         -        -        307 

In  mail  or  light  coaches,  where  ten, 
eleven,  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  attained, 
the  average  strain  of  each  horse  is  barely 
40  lbs.,  and  the  effect  produced,  not  much 
more  than  one  half  the  above,  or  160. 

These  tables  are  calculated  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  roads  are  good  and  the  re- 
sistance small,  and  therefore  allowance 
must  always  be  made  when  roads  are  un- 
even, for  increased  resistance,  and  a  cor- 
responding expense  of  power.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  in  rapid  travelling  the 
power  is  much  more  expensive,  owing  to 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  increased  velo- 
city ;  and  the  bad  consequences  of  a  uni- 
form strain  are  more  severely  felt  by  the 
horses,  and  therefore  occasional  relief  much 
more  urgent. 

From  all  that  has  here  been  stated,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to  all 
pereous  engaged  in  transporting  property 
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to  understand  fully  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate  the  increase  or  diminution  of  effect 
produced  by  their  teams,  and  no  persons 
have  a  greater  interest  in  this  subject  than 
farmers.  Their  great  object,  with  others, 
is  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  effect, 
with  the  least  expense,  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  power.  Let  every  man 
then,  investigate  this  subject  for  himself, 
that  he  may  know  when  and  how  be  is  ob- 
taining the  greatest  possible  effect,  from  the 
expense  and  power  applied.       Qubbcus. 

No.  in. 

In  farther  pursuing  our  inquiries  relative 
to  the  application  of  animal  power,  the 
mod**  operandi,  or  the  manner  of  attaching 
the  power  to  the  weight,  forms  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  We  have  seen  that  the 
structure  of  the  animal,  his  muscular  pow- 
er, speed  and  bottom,  and  the  quality  and 
degree  of  resistance,  all  have  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  effect  produced  ;  and  we 
shall  now  mid  that  the  mode  of  harnessing 
a  horse,  and  attaching  him  to  his  load,  also 
has  an  influence  upon  his  productive  labor. 

If  we  could  always  use  our  draught 
horses  upon  railways,  where  the  resistance 
is  so  slight,  and  its  quality  exactly  what  it 
should  be,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  Kttle  im- 
portance, in  ordinary  cases,  how  we  con- 
nected them  with  their  loads ;  but  while  we 
have  to  encounter  every  variety  of  resis- 
tance, up  hill  and  down,  over  rough  roads 
and  smooth,  it  is  important  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  circumstance,  however  tri- 
fling, which  may  increase  our  products 
without  injury  to  our  animals,  or  expense  to 
ourselves. 

In  ancient  times  the  harnessing  a  horse 
was  a  very  simple  matter.  A  strap  around 
the  neck,  or  a  band  around  the  girth,  with  a 
connecting  rope  or  leather,  was  all  that  was 
thought  necessary ;  and  even  in  more 
modern  times,  every  nation  has  a  mode  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  though  all  depend  upon  one 
and  the  same  principle  for  effect. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  preferences,  or 
however  many  our  expedients,  to  decorate 
our  animals,  or  modify  their  labor,  the  effect 
they  produce  will  always  depend  in  some 
measure-  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
traces. 

The  angle  of  inclination,  or  in  other 
words,  the  direction  of  the  traces  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  load,  has  been  a  topic  of 
much  discussion.  There  are  but  three 
modes  of  directing  the  traces :  horizontally 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  load — an  upward 
inclination  from  the  same  point — and  a 
downward  inclination.  These  have  all  had 
their  advocates ;  but  so  far  as  1  can  judge, 
the  force  of  traction  is  not  altered  in  either 
case.  If  the  trace  inclines  upward  from 
the  shoulder,  then  a  portion  of  the  animal's 
weight  is  borne  by  the  trace,  and  of  course 
communicated  to  the  carriage ;  and  if  the 
trace  is  inclined  downward,  the  effect  is, 
that  the  horse  lifts,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
load ;  while  in  both  cases,  the  force  of  trac- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  exerted  upon  a 
horizontal  trace.  In  the  first  case,  the  effect 
is  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  animal ; 
in  the  latter,  by  his  muscular  strength,  or 
capability  of  sustaining  weight.  The  ad. 
vantage  or  disadvantage,  then,  of  either  of 
these  modes  of  application,  must  depend 
upon  something  else  than  mere  force  of 
traction. 

But  there  t#,  nevertheless,  advantages  to 
be  gained  in  the  use  of  these  several  modes. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  .very  construction  of 
different  horses,  that  their  capabilities  are 
essentially  different,  though  their  force  of 
traction  may  be  ;he  same.  One  may  be  a 
small,  muscular,  nervous  animal,  exerting 


an  average  force  of  traction  of  125  lbs. ; 
another,  with  large  muscular  legs,  is  per- 
haps calculated  to  sustain  a  great  weight ; 
while  a  third  may  possess  an  unwieldy  bulk 
of  flesh  and  bone,  which  of  itself  is  a  load, 
and  yet  neither  of  the  latter  horses  be  able 
to  exert  a  greater  force  of  traction  than  the 
former.  In  the  first  case,  comparing  one 
animal  with  the  other,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  deviating  the  traces  trom  a  hori- 
zontal direction.  In  the  second,  an  evident 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  inclining  the 
traces  downward,  for  then  the  effect  would 
be  increased  by  putting  a  part  of  the  load 
upon  the  horse,  thereby  leaving  less  weight 
to  be  operated  upon  by  his  force  of  traction. 
And  in  the  last  case,  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage would  be  obtained  by  inclining  the 
traces  upward,  so  as  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  animal's  weight  in  addition  to  bis 
strength.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  so  far 
as  the  animal  is  concerned,  the  inclination 
of  the  traces  ought  to  depend  upon  his  par- 
ticular capability,  and  not  upon  any  general 
rule. 

But,  independent  of  the  animal,  there  is 
another  consideration  which  should  influ- 
ence the  inclination  of  the  traces.  In  the 
above  cases,  I  have  supposed  the  weight  to 
be  moved  upon  a  smooth  surface  ;  but  it  is 
evident,  where  the  road  is  rough  and  the 
resistance  constantly  varying,  a  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  gained  by  enabling  the  horse 
to  lift  a  part  of  his  load  over  the  obstacles ; 
which  will  be  effected  by  inclining  the  tra- 
ces downward,  let  the  animal's  capabilities 
be  what  they  may.  On  most  of  our  roads, 
however,  there  is  a  constant  variation  from 
smooth  to  rough,  from  ascent  to  descent ; 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  desirable  for  every 
man  to  fix  upon  that  inclination  whieh  on 
the  whole  will  best  suit  his  circumstauces ; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  trace  at  every  change  of 
surface.  Hence  we  find  how  much  more 
effect  wheel  horses  are  enabled  to  produce 
upon  our  common  roads,  than  leaders  ;  for 
the  latter  can  never  apply  their  strength  ex- 
cept in  a  horizontal  direction ;  while  the 
former  exert  the  same  force  of  traction,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  effect,  by  their 
nearness  to  the  load,  and  relieving  the 
weight.  Hence,  too,  it  is  evident,  that  upon 
ordinary  roads,  the  mode  of  harnessing 
horses  one  before  another,  as  in  our  stage 
teams,  is  not  the  most  efficacious  mode  of 
applying  their  powers.  The  plan  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  teams- 
ters, of  harnessing  four  horses  abreast,  and 
directly  to  the  carriage,  is  doubtless  the 
most  efficient,  if  not  the  most  convenient. 

The  common  use  of  the  gig,  or  dray  cart, 
is  another  exemplification  of  this  principle. 
The  weight  thrown  upon  the  shafts  is  the 
same  thing  as  weight  applied  to  the  traces 
by  a  downward  inclination  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  practical  men,  that  most  horses 
will  carry  the  same  load  easier  in  this  way, 
if  correctly  divided,  than  where  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  animal's  force  of  traction. 

The  fitting  of  the  trace  to  the  collar  is 
another  point  worthy  of  remark.  The 
structure  of  the  horse,  however,  determines 
this  matter  almost  wholly  ;  and  generally, 
in  this  country,  it  is  judiciously  applied. 
The  connecting  point  between  the  collar 
and  the  trace  should  be  about  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  collar  to 
its  lowest  extremity,  for  there  the  collar 
bone  is  smallest,  and  the  most  muscle  is 
presented  to  sustain  the  pressure.  The 
old  fashioned  New-England  mode  of  apply- 
ing a  connected  trace  around  the  breast, 
and  sustained  by  a  strap  over  the  neck,  was 
exceedingly  irksome  to  the  horse,  as  the 
whole  strain  passed  directly  over  the  joint 


of  the  collar  bone,  and  thereby  nearly  para- 
zed  the  operation  of  that  joint. 
In  general,  then,  where  the  road  is  smooth 
and  the  gait  slow,  the  traces  should  be  as 
nearly  horizontal  as  possible ;  unless  where 
an  extraordinary  exertion  is  required,  and 
then  the  traces  should  be  a  little  inclined 
downward,  so  as  to  put  a  small  part  of  the 
weight  upon  the  horse.  When  the  road  is 
rough,  and  the  gait  also  slow,  the  traces 
should  be  applied  still  lower  down,  so  as  to 
give  the  horse  the  greatest  power  over  ob- 
stacles. But  where  great  velocity  is  re- 
quired, without  much  attending  weight,  the 
nearer  the  traces  can  be  brought  to  hori- 
zontal the  better,  for  then  the  horse  is 
enabled  to  exert  his  force  of  traction  with- 
out any  counteracting  influence. 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider,  in  part,  the  second  branch  of  this 
subject,  to  wit,  the  vehicle*  to  be  moved, 
in  connection  with  the  channels  of  convey* 
ance,  but  with  especial  reference  to  Canals 
and  Canal  boats.  Quercus. 


Chinese  Gonos.  —  We  have  been  fur- 
nished by  a  friend  with  several  numbers  of 
the  Asiatic  Journal,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  composition  and 
manufacture  of  the  "Chinese  Gong,"  an 
article  now  much  in  use  in  hotels.  They 
are,  especially  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
early  rising,  instruments  of  "  horrible 
music  ;"  yet,  to  many,  an  article  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  it  has  often  been  said, 
and  by  many  believed,  that  they  cannot  be 
made  in  this  country. 

Composition  of  Chinese  Gangs .— In  the 
Annals  de  Chimie  for  November,  there 
II  is  the  following  account  of  the  Chinese 
process  of  manufacturing  gongs  and  cym- 
bals, translated  by  M.  Si.  Julieu  from  the 
Teen-kong-kae-weh,  a  Chinese  encyclopae- 
dia of  arts  and  manufactures : 

44  The  red  copper,  used  in  making  musical 
instruments,  must  be  alloyed  with  mountain- 
tin,*  which  does  not  contain  a  particle  (lit. 
a  vapor)  of  lead.  In  order  to  make  gongs 
(to),  &c.,  eight  pounds  of  copper  are  alloyed 
with  two  pouuds  of  tin.  If  you  wish  to 
make  little  bells  or  cymbals,  the  red  copper 
and  the  tin  must  be  much  purer  and  finer 
than  for  gongs. 

"  When  a  gong  is  to  be  made,  it  must  not 
be  cast  in  the  form  it  is  to  have,  and  then 
forged  with  the  hammer.  You  must  begin 
by  founding  a  thick  sheet  of  metal,  which 
must  be  cut  round,  and  then  beaten  with 
the  hammer.  For  this  last  purpose,  the 
round  sheet  of  metal  must  be  spread  upon 
the  ground,  and  if  the  instrument  is  required 
to  be  of  large  size,  four  or  6re  workmen 
must  be  placed  around,  to  hammer  it.  The 
sheet  will  spread  out  and  enlarge  under  the 
hammer,  and  its  edges  will  rise  up.  Then 
the  instrument  will  begin  to  emit  sounds, 
resembling  those  of  a  musical  cord.  All 
these  soun:!*  proceed  from  the  points 
which  the  hammer  has  struck  (lit.  from  the 
points  struck  by  the  cold  hammer.)  In  the 
centre  of  this  drum  of  copper,  a  boss  or 
round  elevation  is  formed,  which  is  struck, 
and  the  blows  of  the  hammer  give  it  the 
tone.  Two  tones  are  distinguished  in  the 
gong ;  the  male  tone  and  the  female  tone. 
Both  depend  upon  the  rising  being  less  or 
greater  than  ought  to  be  given,  with  rigorous 
exactness,  to  the  boss,  according  as  one  or 
other  is  desired.    By  doubling  the  Mows 


*  The  Chinese  have  two  sorta  of  tia,  motmtain-tia 
nnd  river-tin;  both  are  Jtand  in  the  province  si 
Kwang-ta/  . 
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of  the  hammer,  the  instrument  acquires  a 
grave  tone." 

M.  Darcet,  in  a  note  upon  this  transla- 
tion, observes  :  "  The  only  thing  I  find 
correct  in  this  account  is  the  composition 
of  the  alloy,  of  which  the  Chinese  author 
states  these  instruments  are  formed.  I  have 
analysed  seven  gongs  and  twenty-two 
cymbals,  and  I  have  always  found,  in  100 
parts,  about  80  of  copper  and  20  of  tin.  It 
is  true,  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  an  ori- 
ginal letter  was  communicated  to  me  from 
a  missionary,  which  stated  that  gongs  con. 
tained,  besides  copper  and  tin,  yf*  °f 
bismuth ;  but  the  properties  of  this  alloy 
and  the  result  of  the  analyses  just  mention- 
ed,  show  that  the  workman  deceived  the 
missionary  on  this  point.  1  regard  then,  as 
a  fact  proved,  that  these  gongs  and  cymbals 
are  composed  of  an  alloy  formed  with  80 
parts  copper  and  20  of  tin ;  but  this  is  far 
from  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  fabricate 
these  instruments;  for  this  alloy  is  as 
brittle  as  glass,  and  if  it  be  used  as  it  comes 
from  the  crucible,  it  would  be  not  only  im- 
possible to  forge  it,  but  even  to  use  such 
instruments,  merely  cast  with  this  alloy, 
without  their  breaking.  This  happened  to 
an  nntenipered  {gong,  which  had  been  made 
at  the  school  ot  Chalons  for  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  to  the  gong  at  the  opera,  which 
being  cracked,  was  nested  in  order  that  it 
might  be  mended  with  silver  solder.  The 
alloy  of  80  parts  copper  and  20  of  tin  is  so 
brittle,  especially  when  hot,  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder.  This  alloy  has  great 
density  ;  its  grain  is  very  fine,  and  its  frac- 
ture almost  as  white  as  that  of  bell-metal. 
Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals,  on  the  contra- 
ry, have  a  small  specific  gravity,  and  a 
fibrous  fracture  exhibiting  the  color  of  the 
alloy,  of  00  parts  copper  and  10  tin,  used 
for  cannon.  Fragments  of  gongs  and 
cymbals,  far  from  breaking  under  the  pestle, 
are  malleable,  and  may,  moreover,  be  bent 
till  the  two  sides  ot  the  piece  form  together 
an  angle  of  180  or  140  degrees,  without 
breaking.  It  follows  clearly  from  this  com- 
parison, that  g°ngs  and  cymbals  cannot  be 
fabricated  as  the  Chinese  author  pretends ; 
that  it  is  only  by  means  of  some  peculiar 
processjsome  sleight  of  hand,  that  an  alloy 
•f  80  parte  copper  and  20  tin  can  be  em. 
ployed:  in  this  manufacture.  This  secret 
consists  in  tempering  the  alloy ;  in  fact, 
when  heated  to  a  dull  cherry  red,  and 
plunged  into  cold  water,  it  takes  instantly 
all  the  physical  characters  of  the  gong  and 
cymbals  :  I  have  manufactured  by  this 
process  upwards  of  sixty  pairs  of  cymbals, 
and  experience  has  fully  justified  what  I 
have  stated. 

Nothing  is  said?  in  the  Chinese  account 
about  tempering ;  yet  without  this  operation, 
it  is  impossible  to  fabricate  these  articles. 
As  to  the  mode  of  making  them,  the  alloy 
of  80  parts  copper  and  SX)  tin,  even  when 
tempered,  cannot  possibly  be  forced,  and 
especially  beaten  out.  All  the  Chinese 
author  says  about  casting  the  alloy  in  the 
form  of  a  plate  and  beating  it  out  with  the 
hammer,  is  a  mere  fiction,  imposed  upon 
him  by  a  Chinese  artificer,  just  as  our  arti- 
ficers endeavor  to  mislead  curious  visitors 
in  our  manufactories.  The  following  method 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  one. 

"  The  model  of  the  instrument  is  forged 
in  red  copper  or  brass ;  to  this  model  is 
given  exactly  all  the  desired  forms,  by 
making  the  nice  of  the  hammer  penetrate 
more  or  less  on  the  two  surfaces,  so  as  to 
form  that  continuity  of  spherical  hollows 
and  salient  parts  we  see  upon  cymbals,  and 
especially  gongs.  When  the  model  is 
finished,  it  is  employed  to  make  a  mould  in 
sandi  in  putty,  or  in  metal*    An  alloy  of  00 


parts  of  pure  copper  and  20  of  fine  tin  is 
prepared,  which  is  run  into  an  ingot ;  it  is 
then  re-cast  and  run  iuto  the  mould.  The 
piece,  when  taken  out  of  the  mould,  is 
rough-scraped;  it  is  tempered  as  is  done 
with  steeli  If  it  is  misshapen,  by  plunging 
it  red  hot  into  cold  water,  the  shape  may  be 
rectified  by  the  hammer  and  by  flattening 
it  with  gentle  blows.  The  required  tone 
may  be  given,  either  at  first,  by  forcing  the 
temper  more  or  less,  or  afterwards,  .  by 
hammering ;  it  is  polished  by  means  of  a 
lathe,  as  is  done  with  saucepans  of  cop- 
per or  brass,  and  the  instrument  is  fin. 
ished." 

Buildings  of  Canton. — In  the  buildings 
of  Canton,  we  have  doubtless  as  great  a 
variety  of  structure  and  style,  and  as  fair 
specimens  of-  Chinese  taste  and  art,  as  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  empire.  A  large  part 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  is  built  on  low 
ground  or  flats.  Special  care,  therefore,  is 
requisite  in  order  to  secure  for  houses  and 
temples  a  solid  basis.  Near  the  river,  and 
in  all  the  most  loose  or  muddy  situations, 
houses  are  raised  on  wooden  piles,  which 
make  the  foundation  as  secure  as  brick  or 
stone,  and  perhaps  more  so.  In  some 
cases,  the  piles  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  then  the  buildings,  con- 
structed of  wood,  rest  directly  on  them ; 
but,  in  6ther  instances,  the  piles  reach  only 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  foundation  is  made  of 
mud,  brick,  or  stone.  When  this  is  done, 
the  walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  carried 
up  and  completed  with  the  same  material. 
Not  a  few  of  the  houses  are  entirely  base- 
less, or  have  only  a  slender  foundation  of 
mud,  of  which  also  their  walls  are  com- 
posed; and  hence,  in  severe  rain-storms 
and  overflowings  of  the  river,  many  of  the 
walls  are  prostrated. 

Bricks  are  in  most  general  use  for  the 
walls  of  houses ;  perhaps  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  city  are  built  or  this  material ;  of 
the  remaining  part,  a  very  large  portion  is 
constructed  of  mud  :  most  of  the  Tartars 
in  the  old  city  inhabit  houses  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Stone  and  wood  are  not  very  ex- 
tensively  used  for  the  walls  of  houses ;  the 
first  is  frequently  employed  about  gateways 
and  for  door-posts ;  and  the  second  for 
columns,  beams,  and  rafters.  Many  of  the 
floors  of  houses  and  temples  are  formed  of 
indurated  mud ;  marble  flags  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  often  tiles. 
The  latter,  when  made  very  thin,  are  used 
for  roofs ;  they  are  laid  on  the  rafters  in 
rows  alternately  concave  and  convex,  and 
forming  ridges  and  furrows*  luted  by  a 
cement  of  clay.  Windows  are  small,  and 
rarely  supplied  with  glass ;  paper,  mica,  or 
shell,  or  some  other  similar  translucent  sub- 
stances, taking  its  place.  Very  little  iron  is 
employed  in  building  houses. 

Such  is  the  general  style,  and  the  usual 
material,  of  the  buildings  of  Canton.  In 
passing  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the 
spectator  is  struck  with  the  difference  he 
finds  in  its  various  buildings — though  this 
diversity  does  by  no  means  folly  exhibit  tin* 
relative  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
people.  A  few  only  are  rich ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  their  houses  does  not 
at  all  exceed  in  elegance  those  of  the  mid. 
dling  class.  Many  are  very  poor ;  and  the 
aspect  of  their  habitations  exhibits  abun- 
dant evidence  of  their  abject  state.  The 
poorest  people  are  to  he  found  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  the  suburbs,  along  the  banks 
of  the  canals,  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  old  city;  their  houses  are  mere  mud 

I  hovels— low,  narrow,  dark,  uncleanly,  and 
without  any  division  of  apartments.     A 


whole  family  of  six,  eight,  ten,  and 
times  twice  that  number  of  individuals,  is 
crowded  into  one  of  these  dreary  abodes. 
It' is  surprising  that  people  can  live,  and 
enjoy  health,  and  even  long  life,  in  these 
circumstances.  To  pass  through  the  streets 
or  lanes  of  such  a  neighborhood,  is  sunt.' 
cient  to  reconcile  a  person  to  any  ordinary 
condition  of  life.  Neither  intelligence  nor 
industry  could  ever  be  confined  in  such 
miserable  cells. 

In  habitations  a  little  more  spacious  and 
cleanly  than  these,  perhaps  one-third  part 
of  the  population  of  Canton  have  tneir 
abodes.  These  stand  close  on  the  streets, 
and  have  usually  but  a  single  entrance, 
which  is  closed  by  a  bamboo  screen  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  the  door.  Within 
these  houses  there  are  no  superfluous  apart- 
ments :  a  single  room,  allotted  to  each 
branch  of  the  family,  serves  for  a  dormitory, 
while  a  third,  which  completes  the  number- 
into  which  the  whole  enclosure  is  divided, 
is  used  by  all  the  household  as  a  common 
eating-room.  Chinese  houses  usually  open 
towards  the  south ;  but  in  these,  as  also  in 
the  poorer  kind,  this  favorite  position  is 
disregarded.  Houses  of  this  description 
are  rented  at, four  or  five  dollars  a  month.— 
[Chinese  Repos.] 

Quicksilver  vs.  Stbam. — It  it  stated  in  the 
London  Timet  that  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  (bet- 
ter known  as  Lord  Cochrane)  was  examined  la» t 
session,  before  the  Common'  Commutes,  on 
steam  navigation  to  India.  His  Lordship,  among 
otlisr  matter*,  aaid  hs  had  projected  "  a  snbsti- 
tots  for  steam,**  as  well  as  ••  a  new  mods  of  pro- 
pslling  vessels."  The  substitute  for  steam  is 
quicksilver ;  sad  hs  employs  it  ••  to  produce 
power  by  exhausting  one  vessel  and  compress 
ing  sir  in  soothe*,  thua  forming  an  atmospher. 
is  pUnum  or  eeevtrst,  which  will  produce  the 
same  •fleet  aa  the  plenum  and  vacuum  formed 
by  the  generation  of  a  team  sod  ica  condensation'.* 
This  plan  (superseding  the  necessity  of  carrying 
coals)  hs  added,  ia  peculiarly  adapted  to  sgitattd 
wstsr  like  the  sea.  The  plan  may  be  wholly 
worked  without  fuel.  The  evidence  and  papers 
are  too  long  for  extract,  but  his  lordship  con- 
cludes thia  part  of  his  evidence  with  stating, 
thai  "vessels  fitted  with  quicksilver  appartus 
•night  be  provided  with  sails  of  the  usual  kind 
there  would  be  no  snioko  nor  any  fire,  and  there 
need  be  no  indication  fromjbeir  external  appear, 
snee  that  they  are  equipped  in  any  other  maimer 
than  as  sailing  vtaseU*  As  to  the  method  of 
propelling  wUkoMt  pnddU  wheels  (hia  Lordship 
saya).  I  ahnuld  be  happy  to  lay  it  before  the 
committee,  were  my  patentright  secured." 

How  to  acquire  Kkowledoe. — Young  men, 
would  yon  be  intelligent?  Carry  a  book  about 
you  *lw*y$.  Not  a  novel— but  a  work  of  utility 
— a  work  in  which  yon  may  read  of  realities,  not 
fiction.  Would  you  be  wise?  Open  and  read 
that  book  whenever  you  have  a  moment  of  lei. 
sure-.  I  recollect  to  have  read  an  anecdote  of  a 
tseesisser,  even  after  he  worked  aa  a  journey, 
man,  who  always  kept  a  book  open  before  him, 
bo  that  he  might  not  lose  a  moment,  but  be  pre. 
paring  himself  for  future  usefulness ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  he  became  not  only  one  of  the 
most  eminent,  but  one  of  the  moat  useful  men 
of  his  day.  Why,  my  young  friend,  rosy  you  not, 
by  pursuing  a  similar  course,  also  become  emi- 
nent and  naclul  to  your  country  and  your  fellow 
men  ?  Adopt  the  course,  and  give  it  a /sir  ttist, 
and  if  you  do  not  nuccced  to  the  extent  of  your 
ambition,  I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  not  be  the 
worse  mechanic,  or  citisso,  for  the  e*peti»tit» 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Obmsby's  PcnitKiRAniic  Iixustbatioiis  of  tbb 
Holy  SceirroBBB,  &c.  &c.,  Pert  I :  Obmsby,  22 

Nssssu  street,  New  York.— We  hive  had  occa- 
sion heretofore  to  apeak  of  the  ingenious  ma- 
chine— the  Pentographer — which  doea  by  mecha- 
nism, what  the  combined  operation  of  the  human 
eye  and  hand,  was  alone  supposed  able  to  effect. 
The  work  bow  before  us,  furnishes  accorato 
copies  of  the  remarkable  series  of  medals  exe- 
cuted by  Tkotna$on  of  Birmingham,  Illustrating 
the  Scriptures — and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
engravings  is  really  aJmoat  equal  to  that  of  the 

medals  themselves.  The  reverse  of  each  medal 
presented  a  brief  historical  extract  from  the  Bi- 
ble, explanatory  of  the  subject  selected.  This  is 
given  loo  by  the  Pantograph,  so  that  the  face  and 
the  reverse  of  the  medal  arc  equally  well  pre- 
served. 

The  whole  will  be  completed  in  eight  numbers, 
to  be  issued  monthly  at,  for  subscribers  37  1.2 
cents  each,  for  non-subscribers,  50  cents. 

RsraiMT  of  Blackwood's  Edmbubg  Magazine, 

tub  MrraoroLiTAJf  NNDtoasioN  QuABTBRLr,Noe. 

2  and  3 :  N.  Haven%  Peck  &  Newton  ;  N.  York, 

P.  Hill  &  Co. — This  is,  we  are  told,  the  only  re. 

print  of  Blackwood,  or  the  Metropolitan.  The 
three  works  v»bich  this  undertaking  comprises, 
would  cost,  il  imported,  $35.  They  are  offered 
here  together  for  seven  dollart!  and  well  primed. 

Franklin  Library  of  Modern  Literature, 
Pans  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  XV. ;  N.  York,  Wallis  & 
Nkwsll. — The  Bondman,  a  story  of  the  time  of 
•Tat  Tyler,  and  Talc*  of  Woman's  Trials,  b> 
Mrs.  Hall,  chiefly  occupy  these  four  numbers,  of 
which  the  price  is  only  one  shilling  each. 

Tub  Amrbjcan  Monthly  Magazine,  New 
Series,  No  1 ;  edited  by  C.  F.  Hoffman  and  H. 
W.  Herbebt:  New  York,  D.  K.  Minor,  &  T. 
£  C.  Wood. — This  is  do  new  candidate  for  pop- 
ular favor,  but  one  that  has  given  proofs  of  de- 
serving  it,  ami  wears  well,  what  it  has  fairly  won. 
In  one  reapect  it  doea  indeed  preaent  a  new  claim, 
and  that  is.  its  having  paased  into  the  possession 
of  the  author  of  "  A  Winter  in  the  West,**  Mr. 
C  F.  Hoffman*  We  feel  assured  that  this  is  a 
claim  which  will  be  readily  allowed,  and  thtt 
the  talents  and  acquirements  which  he  will  bring 
to  this  Magazine,  will  add  to  the  favor  with 
which,  while  under  tho  sole  control  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert, it  has  been  so  deservedly  received.  Their 
united  labors,  aided  by  contributions  from  well 
practiced  and  well  renowned  pens — as  we  have 
reason  to  know  they  will  be— cannot  fail  to  es- 
tablish i  he  reputation  and  extend  the  circulation 
of  this  periodical.  The  number  before  us,  has  a 
b  large  ahare  of  good  papers ;  the  first  and  the 
laat  alone,  we  apprehend  are  from  the  pens  of 
ihe  editors.  In  "tho  fortunes  of  the  Maid  of 
Ak,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  glow, 
ing  pen — the  abounding  incident— the  impassion 
cd  style,  and  the  admirable  fidelity  to  historical 
ces/irmr,  which  made  MSomo  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  and  other  papers 
on  analogous  subjects,  so  eminently  attractive  and 
impressive. 

In  ••  The  Ghost  riders,"  the  descriptive  pow- 
rrs,  the  delight  in  Indian  legends,  and  the  yhid 
imagination,  which  give  to  "  the  Winter  in  the 
West"  the  interest  of  romance  without  departing 
from  the  aobernera  of  troth,  are  again  oxhibited 
to  advantage.    It  is  a  thrilling  story. 

Be*  we  find  it  impossible  to  speak  at  length  of 


all  the  contents  of  the  Msgaiine,  tho*  we  will  not 
deprive  our  readers  of  one,  at  least,  of  its  talcs, 
it  is  not  long,  and  ii  ia  exceedingly  well  told. 

A  word  to  the  publishers.  The  paper  should 
be  better,  and  the  stereotype  more  ragular  and 
accurate. 

An  Incident  at  Algiers, 

DURING  TUB  VISIT  OF  DECATUR'S  SQUADRON  IN  1815. 

The  bay  of  Algiers  ia  one  of  the  moat  beauti. 
ful  I  have  ever  aeen.  The  harbor  is  in  a  semi- 
circular form  ;  at  the  further  recess  of  which  the 
city  rises  gently  from  the  sea ;  and  her  white 
walls,  flat  roots  and  terraces,  from  the  narrow, 
ness  of  the  streets,  seem,  from  the  seaside, 
joined  together  until  they  reach  the  surround, 
ing  hills— which  aro  crowned  with  vineyards, 
and  form  altogether  a  atriking  and  picturesque 
amphitheatre.  On  the  western  point  of  this 
hsrbor,  a  neck  of  land  projects  into  the  sea,  and 
on  ita  extremity  ia  built  one  of  the  strongest  cas- 
tles for  the  protection  of  the  place.  It  was  from 
the  guns  of  this  castle,  that  in  r  lew  months  after 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  ship  com. 
mended  by  Admiral  Milne,  in  the  gallant  attack 
of  Lord  Exmonth,  suffered  so  severely.  Close 
in  with  this  fort  our  boats  were  obliged  to  pass 
on  their  way  from  our  ships  to  the  landing. 

Delightful  aa  was  the  appearance  of  all  this 
to  the  eye,  yet  from  our  early  recollections  of 
blood  and  crime  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  place,  we  beheld  it  but  as  a  **  whitened  se- 
pulchre," and  the  intimation  that  we  were  soon 
to  sail  for  the  ulterior  objects  of  our  expedition, 
was  received,  I  believe,  with  general  aatiafac. 
tion. 

A  constant  intercourse  had  been  established 
between  the  squadron  and  the  shore  from  the 
moment  when  our  difficulties  with  the  Dey  had 
been  adjusted,  and  the  treaty  bad  been  signed 
"  word  for  word  as  it  bad  been  sent  on  shore." 
Crowds  of  officers  were  dairy  visiting  the  town, 
and  among  th^ra  the  midshipmen  of  the  different 
ships  were  always  to  be  seen  dispersed  over  the 
place,  seeking  with  a  perfect  unconcern,  even  in 
sacred  and  forbidden  ground,  for  objects  to  gra- 
tify their  curiosity  ;  receiving  the  courtesy  of 
those  Algerines  with  whom,  when  they  were  our 
prisoners,  they  had  become  acquainted,  with  aa 
sincere  a  good,  will  aa  if  they  had  never  been 
enemies,  or  returning  the  haughty  scowl  of 
some  strsnger  Turk  with  a  amile  of  reckless  in. 
difference. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  in  addition  to  my  on 
dinary  visits  on  leave  to  the  shore,  to  attend  the 
commodore  aa  one  of  his  aids,  in  those  which  be 
made  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  government ;  and 
I  often  bad  my  feelinga  strongly  excited  by  the 
humble  looks  and  broken-hearted  demeanor  of 
the  Christian  elnvcs,  by  whom  the  lemonade  and 
coffee  were  prepared  and  handed  to  us.  Al- 
though habited  in  the  loose  petticoat-ilrawers, 
and  slippers  of  the  Turk,  they  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  long  plaited  hair,  the  absence 
of  moustache  and  beard,  and  above  all  by  their  de- 
jected mein,  from  their  lazy  and  overbearing 
masters.  I  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them, 
and  bad  become  familiar  with  many  of  their  facee. 
Among  them  there  was  i  yoong  Italian  of  about 
five  and  twenty,  the  melancholy  expression  of 
who#e  handsome  features  had,  upon  my  first  see- 
ing  him,  attracted  my  attention.  There  was 
something  in  his  eye  that  spoke  of  proudoi,  hap. 
pier  days ;  and  the  qniet  and  almost  indignant 
manner  with  which  be  calmly  received  hia  maa. 
ter*s  bidding,  indicated  that  hia  spirit  was  not  yet 
quelled  within  him,  and  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  readiness  with  which  that  bidding  was 
obeyed  when  it  adminieieied  to  our  pleasures.— 
It  was  evident  that  from  aome  canse  hia  feelings 
towarda  ua  were  those  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. It  might  be  tha:  ho  looked  upon  ua  aa  con- 
nected with  him  by  our  common  faith,  or  per- 
haps he  felt  grateful  tout  aa  the  victors,  wlo 
hod  humbled  those  who  had  enslaved  him:  and 
perhaps— ^-and  more  truly  as  I  afterwards  thought 
— the  hope  of  freedom  v.  as  dawning  on  his  spirit, 
and  he  regarded  us  as  friendsfupon  whom  he  might 
soon  call  for  aid  and  protection.  But  wherever 
were  his  feelings,  ours  bad  been  so  strongly  in. 
terested  in  his  favor,  that  several  M  us  juniors 
wcro  at   9vm  pains    to  learn  his  story ;  and 


through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.»  et  vu 

had  been  detained  since  the  capture  of  his 

sel,  a  parolled  prisoner  at  Algiers,  ulstH  released 

by  our  squadron— we  were  enabled  tog  ratify  mar 

cariosity.    The  tale  of  poor  Aegelo  Salviai  has 

often  been  told   with  darker  addition**  bet  I 

thought  it  gloomy  enough,  when  I  first  heard  ia, 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  the  spring-time 

season,  and  the  breexe,  that  floated  along  the 

coaat  of  Calabria,  though  rife  with  a  thousand 

aweets,  was  not  more  blithe  in  its  gambols  oyer 

tree  and  rock,  and  moon-tipped  wave,  than  two 

young  heatta  which  there  swelled  with  rapture, 

as  a  bridal  party  danced  upon  the  strand.    An 

hour  afterwards- the  scene  was  fearfully  changed. 

There  were  marks  of  disorder  in  the  adjacent 

thioket,  as  if  a  large  body  of  men  had  realsed 

from  them  towards  the  shore,  and  there  were 

tracea  upon  the  beach  that  could  hardly  be  left 

by  the  light  feot  of  a  dancer— 

"  Step*  suunpeJ  and  dashed  Into  the  sane, 
The  print  of  many  a  i*r  ufglliif  hand*'— 

end  a  silken  scarf,  or  torn  mantle,  flattered  on 
the  water's  edge,  or  drifted  before  the  rising 
wind,  which  now  moaned  around  the  headlands, 
aa  if  unwilling  to  fill  the  lessening  sail  of  the 
Corsair  that  was  springing,  with  her  prey,  be- 
fore it. 

Poor  Angelo !  he  knew  not— end  well  he  did 
not —what  became  of  hia  bride.  But  like  ellextiee, 
who  fondly  think,  that,  can  they  bet  eee  their 
native  land  again,  they  may  recover  all  that  ntede 
it  dear,  hia  whole  soul  seemed  bent  upon  seeing 
his  Italian  home  once  more,  when  somehow  by 
the  blessing  of  •*  our  Lady,"  all  would  come 
right.  He  waa  never  seen  to  smile,  and  there 
waa  that  earnestness  of  expression  in  his  face- 
that  blending  of  manly  resolution  and  winning 
gentleness,  which  had  so  struck  and  touched  us 
at  once— -which,  in  a  word,  bad  interested  ail  of 
us  most  deeply  in  his  fine. 
•  The  incidents  of  that  cruise  were  generally  so 
novel  and  interesting,  that  'the  story  of  Angelo 
Salvini  naay  have  been  forgotten  by  other  officers, 
among  themes  of  a  gayer  and  mere  engaging  cha- 
racter. But  there  are  reasons  why  it  caa  neve* 
be  erased  from  my  memory. 

The  arrival  and  vicinity  of  our  squadron  had 
caused  an  additional  rigor  ia  the  treatment  of  the 
priaonets,  and  as  a  procaution  against  their  es- 
caping to  any  of  our  ships,  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  about  with  them  a  ball  and  chain,  which 
in  our  country  are  only  worn  by  the  moat  despe- 
rate felons.  Decatur,  with  that  generosity  which 
so  distinguished  him,  did  not  hesitate  at  hia  in- 
terview with  the  Dty,  strongly  to  remonstrate 
against  ibis  degrading  sight,  which  he  and  hie 
officers  were  compelled  to  witness.  The  Dey 
replied,  that  this  severity  w  s  indispensable, 
while  the  Christian  ships  were  io  the  offing  { 
bat  that  if  Commodore  Decatur  would  pledge 
his  word  as  an  American,  and  his  honor  as  an 
officer,  that  he  would  not  countenance  the  es- 
cape of  sny  of  the  captives,  their  rigorous  treat- 
ment should  bo  related,  and  every  indulgence 
short  of  liberty  should  be  accorded  them  dur- 
ing the  stay  of  the  American  vessels.  The  pledge 
was  given  for  the  csptives'  sake,  and  strict  orders 
were  issued  throughout  the  squadron,  that  ne 
prisoner  wee  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  bomt,  or 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  brought  off  to  the 
ships* 

It  was  about  noon,  ono  day,  when  after  land- 
ing a  superior  officer  on  the  mole,  from  the  se- 
cond cutter,  we  had  shoved  off,  and  letting  fall 
our  oars,  were  soon  under  rapid  way.  We  had 
proceeded  the  whole  length  of  tho  basin,  and 
were  just  doubling  the  castle  which  I  have  al- 
ready described,  giving  it  only  berth  enough  to 
avoid  the  low  rocks,  thst  are  piled  for  some 
short  distance  around  its  base,  and  behind  which 
a  person  might  easily  be  concealed.  We  were 
so  near,  as  we  pesssd,  that  the  rhusquetoon  of 
the  Turkish  sentinel  waa  perfectly  perceptible, 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  between  the  groups 
of  cannoniers,  who  were  eyeing  us  through  the 
embrasures  of  two  large  piecrs  of  orduance, 
that  nearly  ranged  with  the  point  towards  which 
I  waa  polling  from  the  shore.  My  attention  waa 
directed  to  them,  and  the  water  was  a  little 
rough,  which  perhaps  prevented  me  from  *ev> 
ing  any  object  floating  near  the  boat ;  afaj  I 
wee  not  a  little  surprised,  when  1  sew  the  hewi 
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of  a  man  suddenly    dart    above   the  gunwale, 
holding    with    hie    teeth   a    knife,    while    his 
hands  ~  grasped  eagerly  at  the  blades  ofthe  oars, 
as   the    headway    of   the  host  appeared  to  be 
carrying   it   past   him,    before   he  could  make 
good  his  hold.    His  hands  were  on  the  quarter 
before  my  order  had  saved  him  from  more  thsn 
one  blow  with  the  looms  of  the  oars.    I  seized 
the  struggling   swimmer  by  the  shoulder,  and 
with  the  aid  of  my  stout  coxswain,  he  was  quick- 
ly placed  beside  me  in  the   stern  sheets:  but 
what  was  my  horror  upon  discovering,  while  the 
man  yet  clung  to  the  gunwale,    that  it  was  a 
Christian  captive — that  it  was  Angelo  Salvini. — 
The  instant  commotion  among  the  people  collect. 
ed  on  the  mole,  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to 
screen  him  for  a  moment.    To  carry  him  off  to 
the  ship,  in  the  teeth  of  the  orders  I  had  receiv- 
ed, would  have  been  madness.    Yet,  how  could 
1  deliver  him  up  to  the  hellhounds  that  were  even 
now  opening  upon  their  prey  !    There  was  a  dis- 
cordant cry  from  the  infuriated  crowd  upon  the 
ntofe,  which,  aithotgh  unintelligible  to  me,  yet 
its  dreadful  import  to  pool  Angelo  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  and  in  a  moment  the  cannoniers  hur- 
ried along  the   walls  of  the   fortress,  while  a 
dozen  caiques  shot  from  beneath  its  battlements. 
Tho  eyes  of  iny  gallant  crew,  that  but  now  melt- 
ed with  pity,  flashed  defiance,  as  they  beheld  this 
movement  around    the  bristling  cannon.      But 
when  tney  saw  boats  hurrying  in  pursuit,  they 
carted  their  lips  in  scorn,  and  griping  their  oars, 
with  a  nerve  that  made  them  quiver  in  their  row. 
locks,  they  glanced  at  me  so  imploringly  for  the 
captive,  and  so  triumphantly  for  themsolves,  that 
pity  and  pride  almost  obtained  the  mastery  over 
duty,  in  my  bosom.    A  single  word  from  my  lips, 
and  the  destruction  threatened  by  the  Infidels 
would  not  have  prevented  my  noble  follows  from 
•weeping  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Corsair  boat- 
men.   -A  sing'o  word,  and,  if  we  escaped  the  fire 
of  the  Moorish  battery,  which,  from  past  expe- 
rience no  one  dreaded,  the  hapless  Angelo  would 
have  been  at  least  in  temporary  safety  beneath 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.    But  I  knew  my  comman. 
der  too  well  to  tamper  with  an  order,  that  had 
been  so  imperious  as  that  in  relation  to  the  cap- 
tives.   His  honor  as  an  officer,  and  his  duty  as  a 
disciplinarian,  would  alike  have  insured  the  sur- 
render of  Angelo,  and  the  punishment  of  myself; 
ail  aggravation  of  misery  to  the  one,  and  the  dis- 
grace attending  so  gross  a  breach  ot  orders  to 
the  other,  would  have  been  the  certain  conse. 
quences  of  my  pursuing  a  different  course  of  con- 
duct from  what  I  did.    Yet,  1  shall  ever  remem- 
ber  it  as  one  of  the  most  painful  moments  of  my 
life,  when,  as  the  barge  of  a  Turkish  officer  haul- 
•d  alongside  of  me,  I  determined  to  surrender 
the  fugitive.    I  turned  for  a  moment  to  look,  be. 
fore  the  act  Was  done,  at  Angelo, — there  was  a 
resolved  fixedness  in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
as  he  eyed  the  exulting  look  of  those  who  claimed 
him,  that  revealed  the  determined  purpose  he 
had  formed.    Freedom  had  been  almost  with»n 
bis  grasp,  and  yet  not  a  murmur,  not  an  imploring 
word  escaped  his  lips — they  moved,  but  I  thought 
it  was  in  prayer  to  that  cross,  the  bright  symbol 
of  his  faith,  and  before  which  he  felt  the  crescent 
had  often  paled. 

But  when  1  gave  him  up,  and  they  were  drag- 
ging him  somewhst  roughly  into,  thsir  boat,  he 
turned  and  gave  me  one  parting  look,   while  his 
eye  rapidly  moved  from  my  button  to  my  face, 
as  if  he  almost  expected  to  see  my  countenance 
bear  witness  to  what  he  deemed  the  tarnished 
badge  of  our  service.    That  look,  I  never  can 
forget,    It  was  a  mine  led  look  of  contemptuous 
scorn,  and  disappointed  confidence.    And  yet,  I 
could  not,  and  1  did  not  blame  him.    He  knew 
not  that  I,  as  well  as  himself,  was  the  visum  ot 
my  orders.    He  knew  not  that  the  pledge,  given 
by  as  chivalric  a  sailor  as  .ever  stepped  a  ship's 
deck,  was  given  for  the  captives'  comfort,  and 
must  be  fulfilled  for  our  honor :  but  that  look,  and 
the  appealing  murmurs  of  my  men,  almost  shook 
iny  purpose ;  and,  boy  as  1  was,   I  so  far  forgot 
myself  as  almost  involuntarily  to  seize  my  dirk, 
and  to  threaten,  in  my  own  language,  as  I  leaned 
over  the  quarter,  my  impotent  vengeance  against 
the  officer,  in  case  be  harmed  the  Italian.    "  The 
malignant   and   turban'd  Turk"  only  answered 
with  a  scowl,  a*  he  turned  round  after  gaining  a 
boat's  length  from  me. 


The  rapidity,  with  which  the  succession  of  in- 
cidents had  occurred,  prevented  me  from  ob- 
serving what  had  become  of  the  kniie,  which, 
When  I  first  saw  the  poor  captive  in  tho  water, 
had  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  presumed  that 
in  lifting  him  on  board,  it  had  dropped  into  the 
sea. 

My  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  to  such  a 
thrilling  pitch  of  excitement,  that  ordering  my 
men  to  drop  the  boat  astern,  in  order  to  gam  a 
more  distinct  view  of  tho  landiog,  we  laid  upon 
our  oars  watching  bis  reception  on  the  shore. 
A  yell  of  delight  told  that  they  had  touched  iht 
strand  with  their  prisoner.  There  was  an  ex- 
cited  movement  in  the  crowd — a  rush  and  a 
struggle  along  the  mole.  My  boat's  crew  sprung 
to  their  feet  involuntarily ,— and  the  tall  bowmon 
swore  that  he  saw  the  knife  of  the  Italian  red 
with  the  blood  nf  at  least  one  Moslem,  before  a 
a  dozen  ataghans  had  cut  him  to  pieces. 

Poor  Salvini!  To  avoid  the  horrible  fate 
that  he  knew  awaited  him  in  being  bastinadoed 
to  death,  he  had  stabbed  the  Turkish  officer, 
and  had  fallen  an  immediate  victim  to  the  van- 
geance  of  his  men.  O. 

We  abridge  our  Review  to-day,  not  unwilling. 
|y,  to  inske  room  for  some  poetry  breathing  of 
flowers  and  spring,  sent  to  us,  too,  with  a  bou- 
quet of  most  fragrant  double  violets,  of  which  the 
odour  and  the  associations — time  ha*  been— would 
have  almost  moved,  even  our  editorial  gravity,  to 
the  perpetration  of  rhyme.  As  it  is,  we  have 
only  plain  prose  to  thank  our  unknown  lady  cor- 
respondent— for  lady  she  surely  is,  not  less  by 
the  taste  of  the  envoi,  than  by  the  delicate  hand 
wr'ting  of  the  annexed  note— and  to  insert  at  the 
earliest  moment  the  lines  it  enclosed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  American  : 

At  this  season,  when  exotics  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  green-houses,  I  am  often  reminded  of  a 
sprightly  and  appropriate  effusion,  suggested  by 
an  admirer  of  those  beauteous  and  care -demand, 
ing  favorites.  The  poetry  was  sent  me  by  a 
friend  some  time  since,  as  having  been  a  source 
of  much  entertainment  in  her  vicinity. 

Will  you  be  so  indulgent,  as  to  distinguish  the 
enclosed  by  a  space  in  your  columns?  and  oblige 
an  Unvaried  Pirusbh 

Mr. ,  after  arranging  his  conservatory 


for  the  winter,  placed  the  following  lines  there, 
and  proceeded  on  an  excursion  :  upon  his  return, 
ho  found  "  tho  complain  v." 

ON  A  GREENHOUSE. 

Here,  aide  by  aide,  In  beautiful  array, 

The  blushing  plant*  their  various  form*  display, 

Watch  the  dear  ami,  and  open  all  ttielr  smilHS, 

When  he  In  cwrisblp  with  hla  warmth  beguile*. 

Gay  emigrants!  to  ibis  fair  land  they  com*, 

And  call  tills  peaceful  scene  their  native  home ; 

The  South  tend*  matiy,*ome  Uic  Tropic**  clime, 

Here  epring  reign*  ever,— ever  in  iw  prime , 

Her  Jaaatin*  Cats  Ionia  aend*  from  far, 

That  glistens  gay  with  many  an  iv«»ry  star ; 

Ppanglcd  with  gold,  Jicuba  rirhly  »hlnc*, 

Like  Saltan  decked  from  bright  Peruvian  mines ; 

With  scarlet  Jmaort,  the  Fontrgrauata  glow*, 

And  fragrant  Daphne  bloom*  'mid  winter'*  snow* ; 

Uer  aramauc  accnt  Ferbina  shed*, 

And  various  shrub*  meet  here  from  spicy  beds ; 

The  gay  Car  chorus m  the  trellU  tower*, 

gpread*  the  effulgence  of  his  golden  flowers  ; 

While  modest  V\oltU%  beneath  bis  feet, 

And  humble  fee  plant  creep  from  their  retreat ; 

Hibiscus  and  Hfdrangia,  watery  friend*. 

Assemble  here ;  this,  rich  with  blosaom*  bend*, 

The  other,  mounts  aloft,  nm  high  Its  beauty  sends. 

With  yellow  fringe,  H^perinm  t*  dreat, 

Purer  than  snow  Capa  .Uamine  wears  a  crc*l; 

N«t  neck  of  swan  eo  white  was  ever  seen, 

Aa  her  cha  te  flowers  en»hrlncd  in  glossy  green ; 

CumaUiu,  here  with  vlvtiMurtrc  glow*, 

And  bloom  unceasing  spring*  trout  OttaV*  Root; 

The  ruddy  Orange*  of  no  wind*  afraid, 

And  kindred  Lemon,  join  their  social  hhade ; 

Mi maim  eecm*  a  plain  that  facl*.  and  think*, 

Like  a  coy  maid,  from  ■Halm*  touch  she  shrinks ; 

In  nightly  sleep  she  ck>«e»  nil  her  Inavas, 

But  the  new  morn,  ekpnu<Sinjr.  *!•«•  rrvtv* ; 

Decked  with  white  blocxuiM.  Ii  r«.  the  Hnb*$  stands, 

That  look* like  enrtou*  «.m r ,  < rotn     hinoe  hand* ; 

Here  »hlnes  I  Ik*  Myrtle,  with  (Jtrt»i*ms  pnov,  . 

And  rich  Ltrgsanthemum   IU»-  Bin  em  bride; 

The  Polyanthus,  with  .1  dtiwu-md  ••)*»•, 

And  bright  Oxaiis.  dipt  In  Tyriun  dy>: ; 

With  Pints,  and  tall  Cart,  aliens,  flourish  hi  r«*. 

And  sister*  more,  v»  l:h  j:I  i.<  iiu<  ruin*  appear ; 

To  tni*  retreat,  appro  rh  v*  itu  cli>-<  ilul  mind 

Here  nature's  swecUsi,  lovelUst,  lorms  wc  fitix, ; 

Another  Eden  rises  t'»  ••«'  vi«w, 

With  colors  ever  blight,  aud  ever  n«w. 


TUB  COMPLAINT. 

At  a  foil  congregation. 

Of  the  leafy  creation  ; 
In  this  once  happy  garden  assembled ; 

W  it  li  once  voire  'twas  agreed, 

That  'twa«  time  to  proceed, 
As  oar  gtiefe  could  a*  mere  be  dl*esmbled> 

And  though  nearly  frosea, 

A  Jouauit  Was  chnscu. 
To  act  aa  our  »cribe  for  the  day  I 

And  the  plants  that  wereaick. 

Were  prop't  on  a  stick, 
To  bear  what  the  speaker  would  s*y. 

Resolved,  thai  each  flower, 

That  e'er  decked  a  bower, 
To  our  l'atroa,  ahall  gratefully  baud ; 

And  for  all  favors  past, 

Eveiy  breath  'till  the  last. 
Its  sweetues*  shall  cheerfully  lend- 

Resnlissl,  our  complain^ 

Though  'twere  a  lino*  too  faint 
To  apoak  half  the  aitsjukh  we  feel 

Hhould  yet  lie  capri-sacd, 

Thai  we  may  be  redressed, 
*Tk  delightful  such  sorrows  to  beal 

The  who'e  summer  long, 

Passtd  away  like  a  song, 
We  tht-H  were  so  happy  and  gay ; 

The  sun  in  the  uiornrug. 

Our  bluest*  t>*  aaVn  sing, 
And  retired  at  close  of  the  day. 

Rut  thinned  are  our  ranks. 

From  the  gr«f*n*uuay  bank*, 
Whcru  carries*  wc  flour ishud  and  grew ; 

Our  «i*ters,  and  brothers, 

And  various  others. 
One,  by  one,  from  our  circle  withdrew. 

In  the  Green- House  protected, 

White  we  are  neglected, 
Sccun  d  from  the  cold  chilling  air ; 

Where  they  sit  snug,  and  warm, 

And  heed  not  the  storm,    , 
While  we  are  left  naked,  aiul  bare. 

And  now,  'tis  so  sickly, 

A  "  P««r"  that  wa*  ••  prickly," 
lias  quite  died  away  with  the  cold; 

And  "  Rm»e»r  and  "  liffes," 

And  "  sweat"  scented  *•  IVillies^ 
Have  all  prematurely  grows  old. 

Tbl*  sad  caillli  g  weather, 

And  cuvy  u»g  ther. 
When  we  see  them  an  gay,  through  tt>  glass; 

W*  could  march  out  la  "  />*/•«," 

And  give  them  a  "  H**V* 
For  vexation  whenever  they  pass. 

The  M  HudrangisT  too, 

Having  nothing  to  do. 
Would  drink  all  the  day,  if  be  coulsT, 

And  pretends,  (who'd  believe  him  t) 

'Twa*  done  to  relieve  him. 
Tho'  bard  drinking  we  know  does  no  good. 

And  'hen  on  a  shelf, 

Thinking  onlvoi  self, 
gits  the  tlule  *•  Mimosa"  no  shy ; 

Sue's  so  vi* ry  teiiacious, 

And  so  Utile  gracious, 
Not  one  of  ua  dare  to  conn:  aigh. 

Oh  !  'tis  M  f*  orm*-aam"  and  "Rue," 

Thus  to  have  in  on  r  vie w , 
Our  om*e  meek,  and  bumble  relation*  ; 

When  Mich  cold*  iu  our  h«ads, 

Keep  us  all  in  <»ur  bed*, 
To  mourn  o'er  our  own  mntilatioas. 

Our  "Wwrti-tMs"  Is  fled, 

11  Jump-am  .bh*»}f"  i»  dead ! 
The  "Lirksmu.r"  no  loiteer  eau  soar; 

And  ihe  "A>*iya-ta  tka-Ba*crt" 
And  "/*••#  tUedtng  A  »wcr," 

Will  ne'tr  feel  Uie  morning  breete  mote. 

On !  how  (Kople  wi!l  chanc«  ! 

'Ti«*  a*  uu«  n*  'ti**tran*r, 
That  the  wwret  "Eetnin*  rrimr***"  an  flee, 

Which  wa*  watch'd  with  dtdight, 

When  it  bur»l  on  the  sight. 
Now  wither*  and  none  wiM  repine. 

Not  «veu  the  "Mint* 

Could  buy  such  atnt, 
Ah  d«ck'4l  our  "Qneea-MargaraCa"  cheek  ; 

Rut  I  have  no  ♦*  7*yM*," 

To  bring  it  in  rhyme— 
It*  own  faded  beauty  must  speak. 

The  •»  CaA Urlury  beil%%% 

linn  lung  it*  own  knell, 
Aud  now  1/  laid  under  the  */*d  ! 

Hut  from  farther  tu-jk-cl, 

His  friend*  to  protect, 
One  plant  waves  Its  bright  "OAtm  rad." 

Oil  now  then  relent, 

Of  audi  treatment  repent, 
Aud  1(1  u*  bf.  happy  together ; 

Aud  each  grarctul  vine, 

lu  beauty  will  twine, 
Aad  again. waveour  gay  »*l»rtaf«##/s«lA«r. 

^'Thistle-dawn  shall  be  spread, 
T«»  pillow  thy  !• r d. 
Ami  never  nenin  will  wi-  uu»rrcl ; 

Will  b*«nt. b  liichnwn,      ,._•.,         ,, 
And  Hi-  brow  *»i«H  be  decked  with  the  "£e»r«J.' 
By  order  of  .J*  ll-mnl.  J«"N  <*UILL,  iec'y. 

We  think  our  reader*  will  be  grateful  to  out 
fail  correspondent  for  ihese  oharininf  Hoas*. 
There  is  y»t  an  answer  to  the  complaint,  which 
our  circumscribed  limit?,  ciropcl  us  lo  omit, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

By  (bo  packet  VirginUn,  Captain  Harris,  from 
Liverpool  we  have  pipers  of  the  11th  ult.  from 
that  port,  and  to  and  of  the  10th  from  London. 

Oar  continental  intelligence  by  the  Rhine,  ia 
later  than  thai  by  thia  ship.  Oar  direct  advices 
from  Eog  land,  before,  were  only  to  the  3d  or  3d. 

We  find  nothing  ot  material  interert.  Tl  e  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  effort 
to  be  made  by  the  opposition  to  oust  8ir  C.  Man. 
mora  Button,  (who  ia  still,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
the  candidate  of  the  Administration,)  and  to  elect 
Mr.  Abercromby,  occupy  the  chief  space  in  the 
newspaper  discussions.  The  towns  and  counties 
were  entering  so  earnestly  into  the  subjtct,  as  by 
public  resolutions  to  instruct  their  representatives 
lo  be  punctual  in  their  attendance  on  the  first  day 
of  meeting. 

The  reduction  of  the  armies  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  for  which  we  girt  the  official  decrees, 
ia  estimated  by  the  London  Times,  not  to  exceed 
30,000  men,  which  as  it  well  roasons,  on  a  per- 
msnont  standing  army  of  350,000,  ia  not  much 
like  reducing  it  to  a  peace  establishment. 

••  A  Winter  in  the  West,"  is  we  a*  e,  advertised 
in  the  London  papers,  as  about  appearing  there 
from  the  press  of  R.  Bentley.  We  predict  con- 
fidently,  a  very  successful  run  for  it. 

The  London  Courier  of  9th  pronounces,  upon 
the  authority  •«  of  a  professional  gentleman  who 
has  reason  to  be  well  informed,**  that  the  preg. 
nancy  of  the  Queen  was  certsin. 

The  present  King  of  Great  Britain  waa  born 

August  31,  1705,  and  the   Queen,  August  13, 

1792.    They  were  married  July  11,  1818,  and 

have  no  children.    The  present  heiress  presump. 

five  of  the  crown,  the  Princess  Alexandrine  Vic. 

toria,  daughter  ot  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  was 

born  May  34,  1819. 

It  turns  out  to  be  true  that  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry haa  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Russia. 

The  British  ship  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  was  lost 
on  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  captain,  crew 
and  passengers  were  brought  into  Plymouth  in 
the  American  brig  Maine,  of  Boston,  Capt.  Wil. 
liama. 

The  late  general  election  haa  returred  one 
hundred  and  ihirty-aeven  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers to  Parliament. 

Joaeph  Bonaparte  came  to  London  from  hie 
•eat  in  the  country,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
mooting  the  Duke  of  Leuchtcnbcrg,  alter  the 
Prince  had  visited  and  dined  with  the  King,  at 
hie  palace  at  Brighton.  The  Duke  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
they  were  cloajted  for  several  hours. 

It  appears  by  accounta  received  from  Vienna, 
that  Austria  has  come  to  the  determination  bf  re. 
dueing  her  armies  to  a  peace  estal  lishmem,  or- 
ders having  been  given  to  sell  10,000  horses  be- 
longing to  the  artillery,  to  send  home  part  of  the 
landwebr,  and  put  the  frontier  regiments  into 
their  ordinary  cantonmenta. 

Our  news  from  Madrid  is  of  the  29th  ult.  at 
which  time  a  general  alaim  existed  lest  a  revo- 
lution ahould  break  out,  and  fresh  troops  are  or- 
dered  into  the  capital  from  Estremadura.  The 
greatest  vigilance  is  exert«d  on  the  part  of  the 
Government — the  post  office  is  strongly  guarded, 
and  large  patrols- circulate  through  the  streets  ot 
night.  In  the  Procere*,  on  the  37th,  Generel 
Quesada  attacked  Ll&nder  in  a  violent  manner, 
recommending  that  be  should  be  watched.  The 
ex-minister  had  left  Madrid  on  hia  way  t>  Bar. 
celona,  where  it  was  sopposed  he  was  :o  rest*  me 
the  Captain.  General  •hip  of  Catalonia,  but  the 
impaiioy  of  entrusting  him  wi  h  such  a  command 
haa  boon  so  strongly  urged  on  the  ministers,  that 
we  do  not  think  ha  will  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
post.  It  waa  reported,  indesd,  that  he  had  been 
actually  recalled.    The  |  romiscs  to  the  muti. 


nous  regiment  of  Arragon  have  bean  broken. — 
Cadero  and  others  were  ordered  to  the  island  of 
Island  of  Majorca,  but  suspecting  evil  designs 
against  them,  they  made  their  escape.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  were  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice, the  men  drafted  into  our  corps,  and  the  re- 
giments disbanded. 

Pacification  op  Spain. — The  London  Morning 
Herald  givea  the  following  as  the  outline  of  Lord 
Wellington's  plan  for  the  pacification  of  Spain : 

Conditions. 

1.  Abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  favor  of  hia  old. 
eat  son. 

3.  Withdrawal  of  Queen  Christine  from  the 
Spanish  dominions. 

3.  Immediate  betrothment  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Don  Carlos  with  Isabel  II. 

4.  Tbo  Government  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  Charles  VI.  and  the  Estato  Real  to  re- 
main  in  force. 

5.  A  Council  of  Regency  to  be  appointed,  in 
order  to  govern  the  country  until  the  young 
Prince  he  of  age,  (his  majority  being  fixed  at  18,) 
and  to  be  composed  of  five  members,  among 
whom  Zumalacarreguy  and  the  Marquia  de  las 
Amarillas  are  necessarily  to  be  included. 

6.  An  unconditional  amnesty  for  all  political 
offences. 

7.  Securities  to  be  given  to  ihe  people  of 
the  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre,  for  the  main- 
tenanco  of  their  fueros. 

8.  All  loana  or  debts  contracted  in  the  name  of 
the  Anti.Salique  dynaaty,  or  in  that  of  Don  Car- 
los, to  be  acknowledged  and  considered  aa  the 
Royal  debt  ol  Spain. 

9.  All  ranks,  titles,  and  decorations,  conferred 
by  the  present  Queen  orfc  Don  Carlos,  to  be  de- 
clared the  property  of  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  granted. 

Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  is  said  to  have  actually 
left  England  on  thia  identical  miasion.  Don  Car- 
los ia  to  be  allowed  £50,000  a  year. 

RvasiA  ahd  TtraKEY.— The  London  Morning 

Chronicle,  of  the  9th  ult.,  aays — 

•«  tVe  venture  to  state,  from  circumstances 
which  have  come  under  our  own  observation, 
thai  if  ever  Lord  Popsonby  be  invited  to  submit  to 
Parliament  an  account  of  hia  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  will  be  enabled  lo  show  that  he  has 
struggled — and  not  ineffectually — though  almost 
single  handed,  against  the  scarcely  concealed 
exertions  of  Rusaia  tor  the  ruin  and  final  subju- 
gation of  the  European  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  .  ft  wilt  appear,  unless  we  are  greatly 
mistaken,  that  our  present,  or  rather,  perhaps,  our 
late  Ambasstdor  to  the  Porte  has  ardently  devoted 
all  the  energiea  of  a  powerful  and  accomplished 
mind  to  the  solution  of  the  many  perplexities  by 
which  the  Turkish  question  is  still  unpappily  ear. 
rounded.  Above  all  it  will  be  msde  manifest  that 
hie  counsels,  if  I  hey  hsd  been  followed,  would  have 
contributed  to  aave  Turkey  from  the  ruin  which 
now  awaits  her,  and  would,  moreover,  have  ren- 
dered unnecessary  the  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treaaure  by  which  we  most  yet  rescue  Turkey 
from  the  fetteisof  Russia,  if  eventually  we  shall 
resolve  not  to  suffer  Great  Britain  to  be  excluded 
from  the  commerce  of  the  Levant." 


The  EtTPiiEATSs  Expedition. — This  expedition 
which,  owing  to  adveree  winde,  has  been  so  long 
detained,  ie  now  fairly  under  weigh,  the  bark 
George  Canning  having  sailed  yesterday.  As 
soon  ss  this  fine  ship  resches  the  coast  of  Syria 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  garrison  of  Aleppo 
will  be  marched  across  the  deser*,  about  eighty 
miles,  to  the  town  of  Bir,  on  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, where  additional  fortification  will  bo  con. 
strncted  for  the  protection  of  the  artificers  while 
pulling  up  the  two  iron  steamers,  the  Euphrstee 
and  the  Tigris,  and  as  a  permanent  depot  for  the 
stores.  Etery  meana  *ill  be  uta  I  to  conciliate 
the  Arabs,  and  we  trust  successfully.  It  is  only 
from  the  smaller  wandering  tribes  that  hostile 
•  pposition  is  to  be  apprehended.  With  the  mora 
p  »werfol  tribe*,  who  are  chiefly  stationary,  aueh 
arrangements  will  be  entered  into  as  are  likely  to 
make  thnm  comprehend  the  peaceable  nature  of 
the  undertaking.    If  no  untoward  accident  occur 


there  ia  a  great  probability  that  the)  steamero 
will  be  completed  in  time  to  commence  the' de- 
scent of  the  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf  by  tbo 
middle  of  May.  Although  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition  be  the  opening  of  steam  com- 
munication through  Mosopotamia  with  India,  it  ia 
hoped  that  the  officers  of  the  departmente  of  as- 
tronomy, geography,  geology,  natural  history, 
antiquitiea,  dec.  will  have  sufficient  time  for  pro- 
secuting their  researcbea  in  this  new  and  inter- 
as  ting  field.  The  result  of  their  labors  will  be 
looked  for  with  anxiety  by  the  whole  scientific 
world.  The  expedition  is  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Chosney,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who 
was  lately  gavetted  with  the  temporary  rank  of 
colonel  while  on  thia  particular  service  in  Asia, 
and  haa  been  long  and  favorably  known  by  the 
public  for  his  scionco  and  enterprise. 

Officers  of  the  steamer  Euphrates: — Lieute- 
nant Cleveland,  R.  N.,  of  H.  M.  steam  vassal 
Phoenix,  fourth  in  command  ;  Mr.  Cnaelewood, 
mate,  R.  N.,  of  H.  M.  steam  veeeel  Salamai  dor, 
eighth  in  command ;  Mr.  Fitxjamce,  mate,  R  K.f 
of  H.  M.  S.  Winchester,  ninth  in  command ;  ©*t 
engineman  and  two  assistants. 

Officers  of  the  reamer  Tigris :— Lieut.  Lynch, 
Indian  navy,  second  astronomer,  and  second  in 
command ;  Mr.  Eden,  mate,  now  in  Syria,  mak. 
ing  preparation,  R.  N.v  aixth  in  command ;  Mr. 
Hector,  master,  late  of  the  El  Bourka,  of  the  Ni- 
ger expedition;  one  engineman  and  two  assist- 
ants. 

Scientific  department :— Cant.  Eatcourt,  43d 
Light  Infantry,  pendulum  and  magnetic  experi- 
menter, third  in  command;  Lieut.  Murphy,  R. 
E.,  astronomer  and  director  of  trigonometrical 
aurvey,  fifth  in  command ;  Lieut.  Cockburn,  R. 
A.,  assistant  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  seventh 
in  command. 

Dr.  Staunton,  R.  A.,  physician  and  naturalist. 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  surgeon  and  geologist. 

Mr.  Staunton,  chemist  and  assistant  naturalist. 

Mr.  V.  Germain,  draughtsman  and  aasietam  en- 
gineer. 

Mr.  Thomson,  second  draughtsman,  and  in 
charge  of  the  chronometera. 

Signor  Riga,  apothecary  and  interpreter. 

Iladgi  Haiil,  second  interpreter. 

By  the  above  arrangement,  thero  ia  a  reserve 
in  every  department  of  duty  and  science,  in  case 
of  illness  or  death. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  dossils  of  tbo 
steamers :— Euphrates— 105  feet  long ;  19  beam ; 
3  engines,  35  horse  power;  weight  of  iron,  ex- 
clusive of  machinery,  83  tone,  lowt.  Sqrs.  7lbc ; 
weight  of  boilers,  16  tons  6owt.  Iqr.l81bc; 
draught  of  water  under  3  feet ;  weight  of  angina, 
35  1.4  tons.  Tigris— 85  feet  long ;  16  beam ;  9 
engines,  10  horse  power,  weight  of  iron  work, 
14  tone  17cwt.  Sqrs.  lib. ;  weight  of  boilers,  7 
tons  14cwt.  3qrs.  51bs« ;  draught  of  water  under 
3  feet ;  weight  of  engine  11 1.3  tone. 

The  George  Canning  will  probably  lay  in  pro- 
visions at  Cork,  and  stop  a  week  at  Malta ;  and, 
thence  proceeding,  land  the  heavy  baggage,  in* 
eluding  the  iron  steamboat,  the  diving-bell,  Ac. 
up  the  Orontes,  most  likely  at  Antioch.  A  por- 
tion of  the  expedition,  however,  it  \m  proposed, 
sliall  land  at  Scanderoon. 

Arrived  at  Bir,  the  first  object  contemplated  ia 
an  exploratory  excursion  down  the  river,  to  make 
friends  with  the  Arabs,  both  the  fixed  and  the 
wandering  tribes ;  and  examine  more  minutely 
than  heretofore  the  general  chance  of  success  m 
the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  It  would  then 
ssil  for  Bassora  or  Korna ;  and,  while  the  larger 
steam  vessel  waa  left  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  and  protecting  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  smaller  one  would  be  employed  in  assisting 
the  labors  in  the  sciences  of  geography  and  na- 
tural history,  by  navigating  the  Tigris  and  the 
Kawun.  Thia,  indeed,  roust  be  the  most  novel 
and  interesting  episode  connected  with  this  vary 
important  enterprise. 

Tan  Fiitarr  Pkasantit  on  the  Faos  or  thb 
Eauth^— Again  we  have  to  record  anoiber  of 
those  barbarous  muiders  that  disgrace  this  conn- 
try.  Some  time  since  a  Black  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Carnacon,  and  occasionally  kept  a 
boxing  school,  to  which  the  yoongmen  about  iba 
place  resorted  for  instruction.  Two  of  these » 
Walah  and  Byrne,  had  been  sparring,  and  Byrne 
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knocked  Walsh  down  and  indiscreetly  boasted  of 
it.  Walsh  for  this  felt  offended,  and  on  Christ. 
mm  day.  In  pretence  of  many  pereone,  required 
eetisiaetioo  for  the  offence  by  fighting  him  on  the 
•pot.  Both  took  off  their  eoate  and  were  about 
to  engage,  when  a  man  named  Peter  Staunton, 
about  twenty.two  yeare  of  age,  came  between 
them,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  quarrel,  at 
they  were  all  friende  and  neerlv  related.  While 
performing  the  kind  office  of  peacemaker,  he 
was  struck  behind  on  the  head  with  a  stick  by 
Welsh's  brother  Paddy,  and  instead  of  resenting 
this,  ho  turned  round,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
kisesd  him,  and  said  he  would  never  strike  him 
la  retain.  Walsh  then  struck  him  again.  Some 
rioting  after  thie  took  place,  and  Staunton  and 
some  others  with  him  attempted  to  escape 
through  a  potato  field,  when  he  wae  knocked 
down  by  another  man  named  Staunton,  with  a 
atone,  into  the  furrow,  where  he  lay  unable  to 
rise,  and  there,  while  on  the  ground,  wae  struck 
•with  a  long  stone  in  the  bead  by  J.  Walsh,  the 
man  whom  he  belore  attempted  to  eave  from  be- 
ing hurt.  He  wa<  also  struck  twice  on  the  side 
with  a  pair  of  tongs  by  one  Kilcoyne.  On  exam- 
ination it  wae  found  that  hie  skull  wae  severely 
fractured,  and  hie  body  otherwise  injured.  An 
inquest  has  boon  held  and  warrants  issued  for  the 
apprehension  of  thoee  concerned. — [Mayo  Con. 
ethation.] 

Faculties  of  thi  Ean. — It  is  extraordinary 
what  an  effort  nature  makes  upon  the  loss  of  sight 
to  restore  the  deficiency  by  sharpening  the  sense 
of  hearing  and  touch ;  ae  in  the  ease  of Hober  the 
great  naturalist,  who  has  made  so  many  diseov. 
cries  in  the  urinaria?  of  insects ;  and  also  of  Mr. 
Goff,  of  Kendal,  an  eminent  botanist,  who  can 
teU  the  name  or  species  of  any  plant  or  flower  by 
the  touch.  Dr.  Darwin  informs  as,  in  his  Zoon- 
omia,  that  the  late  Justice  Fielding  walked  for 
the  first  time  into  hie  room,  when  he  once  visited 
him,  and  after  speaking  a  few  words,  said, "  thie 
room  ie  twenty-two  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and 
twelve  high,"  all  of  which  he  guested  by  the  ear. 
Blind  people  have  a  peculiar  method  of  presenting 
the  ear,  and  in  some  cases  acquire  the  power  of 
moving  it  when  mueh  interested.  The  incessant 
nee  they  make  of  it  gives  them  an  indescribable 
quickness ;  they  judge  of  every  thing  by  sound ; 
a  soft  sonorous  voice  with  them  ie  the  symbol  of 
beauty ;  and  eo  nice  a  diacemer  ie  a  blind  person 
of  the  accents  of  speech,  that  through  the  voice 
he  faociee  ho  can  see  the  soul.  Sir  John  Field, 
iag  pestssssd  a  great  faculty  of  thie  sort ;  and 
he  could  recollect  every  thief  that  had  been 
brought  before  him,  by  the  tone  and  accent  of  hie 
voice,  for  more  than  forty  years. — [Gardiner's 
Maeio  of  Nature.] 

'  Brtxrrs  db  tamt. — Whenever  a  birth  happens 
in  families  of  gentility,  it  ie  usual  to  send  notee 
to  the  friends,  apprising  them  of  the  event,  the 
aas  of  the  child,  and  the  stele  of  its  health,  and 
of  ite  mother'c.  The  same  formality  takes  place 
upon  a  death,  when  the  note  indicates  the  day, 
hoar,  and  place  of  faneral ;  again,  m  the  case  of 
a  wedding,  two  printed  circulars  are  sent  tow 
father  in  the  name  of  the  parents  of  each  party, 
to  the  respective  friende  of  both  families.  The 
moat  iatiseate  friends  are  invited  to  the  wedding 
eaeertainments,  whilet  the  more  distent  acquain. 
taoeee  are  merely  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
marriage  ceremony  at  the  Church.  These  notee 
and  droolers  bear  the  common  name  of  bilUU 
etc  pert,  and  thoee  announcing  a  marriage,  an. 
nooncing  a  marriage,  answer  to  the  bride's  cake 
of  the  English,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  let. 
tor  are  cent  after  the  wedding,  while  the  former 
indicate  when  the  ceremony  ie  to  take  iplace.— - 
(La  Mariage  eo  France.] 

TncATajCAi,  ooloud  flame. — The  Journal  dee 
Couneissances  Usuellee,  givea  the  following 
prooeeees  for  producing  various  colored  flames 
at  theatres ;  flame  of  a  red  tinge,  like  carmine, 
ie  produced  by  burning  three  parts  of  alcohol 
with  one  of  nitrate  or  hydro-chlorate  of  sir  en. 
tiam.  Red,  the  eame  proportion  of  cinnabar 
nod  alcohol ;  sulphate  of  soda  with  alcohol  will 
prednee  the  same  light  at  a  leae  intensity. — 
Orange  color  ie  obtained  by  the  combination  of 
alsehol  with  hydro*ehlorate  of  calcined  soda.— 
Tallow,  by  alcohol,  and  nearly  all  the  hydro. 


chloratea,  in  proportion  of  one  of  the  first  to  three 
of  the  last.  An  emerald  green,  with  alcohol  and 
nitrate  of  copper;  green,  with  alcohol  and  hydro, 
chlorate  of  copper ;  bine,  with  alcohol  and  boracic 
acid. 

M.  Dopnytren  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  Feb. 
ruary,  after  a  lingering  illneea  of  several  months, 
aged  57.  He  hae  left  the  reputation  of  being  the 
first  operating  surgeon  in  France,  and  probably  in 
Europe.  Domestic  affliction  preyed  upon  hie 
mind  for  the  last  few  yeare  of  hie  life.  He  has 
left  Madame  Beaumont,  his  only  daughter,  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  7,000,000f.,  besides  a  legacy  of 
900,000f.,  to  found  a  chair  of  incdico^chirurgical 
pathology.  He  hae  also  left  100,000  crowns,  to 
found  an  asylum  for  twelve  aged  physicians. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Rivbju— The  Albany  Evening  Jonrna 
of  Tuesday  says,  "  the  river  ie  nearly  free  of 
ice.    A  sloop  baa  arrived  at  Hudson." 

Keneskc  Road.— This  road  is  now  travelled 
over  by  very  many  pereone.  and  we  have  observ- 
ed lately  a  number  of  the  American  winter 
eleighe  and  cariolee  in  town.  The  Maine  papers 
and  private  ecoounte  rt present  the  timber  busi- 
ness on  the  Kennebec  and  the  adjoining  etreems 
as  the  moot  active  for  many  yeare  pact.  The  de- 
mand for  hay  and  oate  a  little  beyond  our  lines  is 
almost  unlimited,  and  much  of  it  hae  been  suppli- 
ed by  our  Canadian  habitants  at  80  dollars  a  hun- 
dred, and  3s.  fid.  a  bushel.  The  demand  for  lands 
ior  settlement  on  the  American  aide  ie  also  very 
great  and  the  rplrit  of  enterprise  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine  display  in  advances  towards  us,  ie 
astonishing ;  a  few  yeare  muat  make  the  route  of 
communication  quite  frequented,  end  give  Que- 
bec a  very  expeditious  intercourse  with  the  whole 
of  the  States  and  Europe. 

[From  the  Qmthee  Gazette.] 
The  troupe  frequently  visit  the  ice  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Thie  afternoon,  tho  Royal  Artillery 
had  %/ieleUdmw  on  the  ice,  with  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, on  sledges,  going  through  a  number  of  ra- 
pid evolutions  with  their  guns,  firing  blank  cart- 
ridge with  great  despatch,  and  affording  an  ex. 
cellent  idea  of  the  manoeuvring  of  artillery  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Sehitimg  en  Bmrtho voire.— We  mentioned  a 
day  or  two  since,  that  an  earthquake  wae  felt  at 
Omoa,  (Central  America,)  on  the  99nd  and  93d  of 
January.  It  wae  occasioned,  ae  we  learn  from 
the  Boston  Transcript,  by  an  eruption  of  a  moon* 
tain,  east  of  Omoa — supposed  to  be  the  Congre. 
hoy.  The  noise  wae  like  the  sound  of  distant 
cannon  and  continued  18  hours.  It  was  heard  at 
tho  Belixe,  Honduras,  800  miles  ^distant,  and 
teee  cneieerseT  by  m  acinic  /rem  the  fort,  eoppo. 
sing  it  to  proceed  from  a  man-of-war  outside  the 
Keys. 

Hard  to  B*at. — We  are  informed  that  a  fe- 
male in  the  lower  part  of.  Virginia,  baa  given 
birth  to  seven  children  within  the  last  ten  months, 
fonr  at  one  birth  and  three  at  another. — [Rich. 
Va.  Compiler.] 

If  thie  prolific  mother  was  of  that  complexion, 
"  incompatible  with  freedom"  what  a  treasure 
she  would  be  deemed. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Americm*  of  yesterday.] 
Steamboat  Exflosiom.— The  opening  of  the 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Western  watere  for 
the  preeent  season  has  already  been  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  an  explosion  and  loae  of  lives. 
Nothing  abort  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Con. 
gross,  with  the  strictest  regulations  and  heaviest 
penalties,  can  effectually  prevent  the  risk  and  loss 
of  life  and  property  to  which  they  appear  to  be 
especially  subject  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 

The  Cincinnati  Republican  of  the  9th  iosU 
states  "  that  the  steamboat  Cavaucr,  Captain 
Thompson,  burst  one  of  her  boilers,  on  her  pas- 
sage from  New  Orleans  up  the  Mississippi,  shout 
one  hundred  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Ohio, 
where  aha  now  lies.  Mr.-  Patterson,  the  clerk, 
who  was  standing  upon  the  boilerdeck,  was 
thrown  up  several  feet  and  landed  on  the  shore 
with  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  Capt  Thompson 
I  wan  confined  to  his  state  room  by  sickness,  and 


escaped  uninjured.  The  1st  Engineer  died  n 
few  hours  previous  of  the  small  pox.  Several 
persons  were  injured,  and,  we  learn,  two  more 
killed.  The  boat  belonged  to  Ripley,  in  Okie, 
owned  in  part  by  the  captain  and  clerk:  both 
very  deserving,  industrious  and  enterprising  men. 
The  crew  have  been  brought  to|Cincinnati  by  the 
Wyoming,  captain  Uolton." 

The  Legialatnrc  of  Ohio  adjourned  on  Mon- 
day the  9th  —after  a  session  of  14  weeks. 

The  American  schooner  Sophronia,  Amoe 
Chick,  master,  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
laden  with  pitch-pine  lumber,  rice  and  oats,  and 
bound  to  Martinique,  during  the  strong  gale  and 
hazy  weather  of  Friday,  struck  on  the  North- 
west breakers,  bilged,  and  filled  immediately.— 
The  Crew  and  part  of  the  cargo  were  landed  at 
Mangrove  bay,  and  the  hull  of  the  vessel  was 
being  towed  in  yesterday,  by  fonr  of  the  Somer. 
eat  Pilot  Boats. 

The  brig  finterprae,  Saaith,  master,  of  thie 

port,  w  ith  a  cargo  of  slaves,  from  Alexandria,  in 

the  Dietrict  of  Columbia,  destined  to  Charleetoa, 

South  Carolina,  after  being  blown  off  the  coast, 

pat  into  Bermuda,  where  the  alavee  were 
brought  up  on  ifeoe«e|Cerpets,  and  liberated. 

The  Bermuda  papers  state  that  they  all  had 
been  provided  for  as  servants  in  families. 

American  Teadk  with  China.— This  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  We  have  before  ns  a  list  of  tho  ves- 
sels which  arrived  in  China  under  the  American 
flag,  and  departed  therefrom,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th.  1634.  The  whole  number  is  se. 
venty.mine.  Of  these  33  sailed  for  New  York, 
13  for  Manilla,  9  for  Batavia,  6  for  Philadelphia, 

4  for  Boeton,  3  for  Valparaiso,  4  for  Cowea,  1  for 
Lima,  1  for  Baltimore,  1  for  Salem,  1  for  the 
Texel,  1  for  Hamburgh,  1  for  Kamtcchatka,  1  for 
Norfolk  Sound,  1  for  the  United  Slates  (port  not 
specified,)  1  for  South  America  (port  not  speci. 
fied.)^— (Journal  of  Commerce.] 

The  number  of  veeeels  which  arrived  in  t'ie 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres  during  the  year  1834  from 
foreign  porta,  wae  361,  of  which  67  were  Ame. 
riccn  (in  1633,  91,)  61  British  (in  1833,  74.)  43 
Brazilian,  43  Sardinian,  14  Hamburg,  10  French, 

5  Bremen,  5  Danish,  4  Portngnesc,  5  Neapolitan, 
9  Dutch,  9  Belgian,  and  of  Russian,  Chilian  and 
Roman,  1  each. 

Faoai  BeajfUDA.— By  the  brig  Neptune  from 
Bermuda,  wo  have  the  Bermuda  Gazette  of  3d 
instant.    Tho  following  arc  extracts : 

The  Rhmdumrnnthue,  Stemm  Frigate.—  This 
vessel  having  made  a  longer  stay  here  than  waa 
expected  on  her  arrival,  haa  given  very  many  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  hor ;  and  the  attention  of 
Captain  Evans,  and  his  officers,  has  added  muok 
to  the  pleasurss  attendant  on  such  an  inspection. 
To  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  Rbadamanthus,  we  subjoin  a  fow 
particulars  of  her  dimensions  aa  well  as  of  her 
machinery,  to  assist  them  in  forming  some  idea 
of  the  size,  power,  ate.  of  thie  splendid  vessel.— 
The  Rbadamanthus  has  now  been  from  England 
about  nineteen  months,  and  her  officers  speak  in 
the  higheet  terms  of  praise  of  her  qualities  aa  a 
sea  boat  and  fast  sailer. 
Length  165  feet. 

Breadth  inside  of  paddle-wheels       46   ** 
Tonnage  813 

Engine  Horse  power  990 

Paddle.  Wheel,  diameter  91  fttu 

Boilers  hold  50  tons. 

Coals  390 

and  consumes  on  an  average  when  in  foil  power, 
one  ton  per  hour,  and  ie  propelled  by  every  torn 
of  tho  paddles  half  a  mile ;  the  wheel  revolvee 
usually  about  18  times  per  hour. 

Armament — 6  guns.— 1  34  lbs  long  gun  on  the 
forecastle— 1  39  long  gun  aft.— 9  39  abort  on 
each  gangway. 

A  8loop  of  War's  Complement  of  men.— 4 
Engineers  and  16  Stokers. 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  who  haa  been  electee! 
several  years  Lieut.  Governor  of  MssanctinscHat 
and  is  now  acting  Governor,  declines  a  *e- 
election. 
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Boundary  Quarmbi*— -Ohio  and  Michigan,  the 
OM  a  State,  the  other  a  Tenitory,  have  a  dispute 
thoil  the  boundary  whieh  separates  the  north 
part  of  Ohio  from  the  Sooth  part  of  Michigan. — 
Ohio  elaimf  to  run  a  line  from  the  South  point  of 
Lake  Michigan,  direct  to  Lako  Erie.  Tnia 
would  include  the  whole  of  the  Maumee  Bay, 
and  ita  am  rounding  rich  lands.  These,  hereto. 
fore,  we  believe,  have  been  in  possession  of 
Michigan.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  haa  ordered 
ice  Governor  to  take  possession  of  ihoae  landa. 
Michigan  save  she  will  resist,  and — according 
to  the  United  StatesGaiette,  of  Philadelphia— ••  a 
law  ie  published,  enacted  for  the  occasion,  which 
renders  it  criminal  for  any  one  to  hold  any  office 
in  that  territory,  or  in  any  part  of  it  aa  it  is  net* 
constituted,  unleaa  he  is  appointed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  that  territory,  or  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  acting  Governor  haa  also  given  directions  to 
.Brigadier  General  J.  A.  Brown,  to  proceed  into  the 
disputed  territoriea,  and  there  ascertain  whether 
any  officers  are  holding  commissions  under  the 
new  movement  of  Ohio,  and  if  so,  immediately 
to  enforce  the  act  against  them,  calling  to  his  aid 
the  posse  eomitmtu$%  if  necessary.  The  acting 
Governor  remarks,  that  there  is  bat  one  feeling 
in  Michigan,  and  that  is  decidedly  against  Ohio. 
Of  course  his  Excellency  means  out  of  the  die. 
puted  territory.  In  obedience  to  instructions 
from  the  Executive,  General  Brown  announces 
that  the  crioU  anticipated  has  arrived,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  orders  out  three  brigades,  and  gives 
notice  that  if  there  it  an  officer  in  them  who  is 
not  willing  to  peiil  "life,  fortune  and  honor*'  for 
the  terntoty,  he  ia  at  liberty  to  give  up  hie  com. 
mission.  These  general  orders  conclude  with 
the  expression  of  a  determination  never  to  sub. 
mit  quietly  to  the  invasion  of  their  soil,  whatever 
force  Ohio  may  bring  against  them. 

General  Brown  attended  a  public  meeting  held 

in  the  disputed  territory,  and  was  very  roughly 

received.    The  meeting  refused  to  hear  him  and 

his  instructions,  tho'igh  subsequently,  those  of  the 

meeting  who  were  friendly  to  the  authorities  of 

Michigan,    organised    themselves,    listened  to 

General  B.    and  passed  a  resolution  approving 

the  proceedings  of  the  executive.  This  is  the 
present  situation  of  the  dispute  between  the 
outereign  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  appanage,  Michi. 
gen." 

Commerce  of  New  York. — The  amount  of  da- 
ttee  which  accrued  at  the  port  of  New  York,  dd. 
ring  the  year  1834,  was  $10,183,159 

Amount  of  value  of  Imports  for 
eame  period,  76.875,365 

Value  of  do  for  1 833,  60.941.4(H) 

Exeeaa  in  1834,  f  15,943,9«5 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods 

imported  at  this  port,  of  more  than  25  per  cent. 

in  one  year,  and  that  a  year  of  unusual  mercan 

tile  embarrassment. 

Condition  of  the  Ohio  llankt,  January,  1835. 

Capital  Stock,  $12,200,000 

Capital  paid  iii,  5.847,525 

Specie,  2.489.912 

Circulation,  4,5G4,«93 

Discounts,  6,799.247 

Circulation  over  $5,  3.382,321 

Circulation  under  $5,  1,182,577 

The  whole  number  of  Banks  in  the  State  is 

twenty-seven.    The  largest  capital  is  that  of  the 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  which  is  two 

millions  of  dollars.    The  Commercial,    Frank. 

lin,  and  Labyctte  Banks,  all  at  Cincinnati,  have 

capitate   of  one    million  each.    Several  oihars 

have  capitals  of  hall  a  million,  and  several  of  one 

Weired  thousand  dollars. 

8rft<*B«— The  Globe  states  that  the  whole 
amount  of  specie  imported  into   this   country 


since  October,  1833,  is  (24,428,594.    Exported 
in  the  same  time,  $3,000,000. 

Naval.— The  United  Statea  Frigate  Constitu- 
tion, Commodore  Elliot,  sailed  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

List  of  Officers  attached  to  the  United  States 
Frigate  Constitution : 

Commodore  J.  D.  Elliot,  Commander. 

Lieutenants — J.  B.  Montgomery,  F.  Ellery, 
W.  C.  Nicholson.  E.  C.  Rutledge,  G.  F.  Pear- 
son, F.  E.  Neville,  L.  M.  Powell. 

1st  Lieuj.  Marines,  J.  H.  Hardy. 

2d    do.        do.        Thos.  T.  Slone. 

Surgeon,  T.  J.  Boyd. 

Assistant  Surgeon,  I.  BrinkerhofT,  R.  Wood- 
worth. 

Purser,  H.  Etting. 

Chaplain,  J.  Everett. 

Master,  J.  Ferguson,  Second  Master,  J.  M. 
Benin. 

Passed  Midshipmen,  J.  F.  Duncan,  C.  Steed, 
man,  J.  W.  Revere,  J.  W.  Cook,  W.  T.  Muse, 
J.  L.  Henderson. 

Midshipmen— G.  T.  Sinclair,  G.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, R.  N.  Maffir,  T.  Oakea,  B.  F.  Shattoch, 
W.  S.  Parkinson,  E.  C.  Anderson,  S.  D.  Tren. 
chard,  E.  E.  Rod  go  re,  R.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  B. 
Lewis,  T.  S.  Haf  gerty,  J.  II.  Tilgbman. 

J.  E.  Dow,  Schoolmaster. 

J.  H.  Prince,  Captain's  Clerk. 

Geo.  C.  Tbomaa,  Purser's  Clerk. 

Boatswain,  W.  Hart. 

Carpenter,  J.  A.  Dickson. 

Gunner,  T.  Riley. 

Sailmaker.  N.  C.  L'Hommedieu. 

Vice  Consuls  op  Portugal. — The  President 
has  recognized  John  Vaaghan,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Lui$  F.  de  Figaniere,  of  New  York,  as  Vice 
Cmsuls  of  Portugal  for  those  ports  respectively. 

Liberality* — The  death  of  John  Stocking,  Jr. 
E»q.,  Mayor,  of  Mobile,  was  mentioned  some 
days  ago.  He  was  a  much  esteemed  magistrate 
and  citizen,  but  died  leaving  a  large  family  with- 
out  property.  A  subscription  was  started  for 
their  benefit  by  some  generous  individuals,  and 
in  a  short  time  four  thousand  dollars  was  pledged 
upon  it,  and  other  sums  were  expected. 

There  are  now  between  oeten  and  eight  hun- 
dred slaves,  offered  by  their  owners,  in  various 
States  of  the  South  and  West,  to  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  for  liberation  and  removal 
to  Liberia,  if  the  Society  had  the  means  of  send- 
ing  them.  Unfortunately  it  has  not.  Cannot  the 
benevolent  and  patriotic  of  this  opulent  nation 
furnish  the  means  ?  Let  the  appeal  bo  made,  and 
we  are  suae  they  will.— [National  Intelligencer.] 


Captain  King,  of  the  schooner  Despatch,  arrived 

last  evening   from    Oraoa,    atates  that  a  severe 

shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  that  place  en 

the  25th  January.    An  Indian  village,  about  fifty 

miles  from  Omoa  with  all  its  inhabitants,  waa 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  or  four  men,  who 
were  up  in  the  mountains.  Capt.  K.  waa  one 
hundred  miles  distant  at  the  time,  and  I  card  the 
report  like  a  cannon.  The  ashes  fell  to  the  depth 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner. 


[From  the  New  Orleans  Deet  Feb.  26ca<] 
From  Mkxico.— By  dates  irom  Mexico,  the 
2d  instant,  we  havo  received  advices  of  the  re- 
signation of  Santa  Anna  of  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Mexican  republic.  The  Congross  having 
nominally  accepted  his  resignation,  they  ordered 
the  election  of  President  tor  a  aubaequeot  day  ; 
and  elected  General  Miguel  Barragsn,  President 
during  the  interval — through  the  influence  of 
Santa  Anna.  By  a  third  decree  of  the  Congress, 
the  office  of  Vice-President  waa  declared  null; 
so  that  Gomez  Farias  was  obliged  to  resign. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  at  the  election  for  Presi- 
dent as  decreed,  Santa  Anna  will  be  elected  per- 
petual chief  magistrate,  or  dictator,  of  the  fallen 
republic.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
intelligence  in  Mexico  to  warrant  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Liberty  never  existed 
where  knowledge  did  not  prevail* 


VARIETIES, 

From  late  Foreign  paper*. 

Steam  navigation,  by  Austrian  vessels,  has 
commenced  between  Trieste  and  Constantinople, 
touching  at  Corfu,  Nauplia,  Smyrna,  and  the 
Dardanelles,  from  which  latter  place  to  the 
capital  the  voyage  ia  completed  in  from  14  to  18 
houra.  A  vessel  of  120  horse  power  is  building 
at  Liverpool,  for  the  enterprising  house~of  Chal- 
ton,  Whitul,  and  Co.,  British  merchants  at 
Smyrna— [Hampshire  Telegraph.] 

Interior  op  Africa. — In  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Captain  M'Conochie  at  the  London  University 
last  week,  he  made  the  following  observations  : 
— "  It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  interior  of  Africa  were  comparative* 
ly  in  estate  of  civilization,  and  that  the  Govern, 
menta  under  which  they  existed  were  stable.— 
Lines  of  investigation  had,  by  the  expeditions  of 
various  travellers,  been  marked  out  on  the  tract 
now  sought  to  be  more  fully  explored,  from  the 
east,  the  west,  and  the  south ;  it  waa  an  expen. 
sion  of  those  lines  that  waa  required  ;  it  was 
breadth  in  tho  future  researches  that  must  be 
given  to  those  lines,  and  the  angles  contained  be- 
tween them  must  be  filled  up.  The  continent  of 
Africa  had  already  been  penetrated  1400  miles 
north  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  coun- 
tries farther  north  were  found  to  be  the  furthest 
advanced  ia  the  art  of  civilized  life.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  1400  miles  from  the  Cape  the  arts  of 
smelling  iron  and  copper,  and  of  carving  in  ivory* 
were  known.  Commerce  had  penetrated  in  that 
direction  nearly  1400  miles,  and  a  trade  to  the 
amount  of  XI 600  had  been  carried  on  in  one  ex- 
pedition, though  under  the  disadvantages  of  the 
commodities  of  the  trading  having  been  conveyed 
in  wagons,  and  not  by  water.** 

CrvtuziTiojf  and  Championship  of  EffeuuiD.— 
The  discussions  lespecting  this  pugilistic  dignity 
have  been  lately  revived  in  the  sporting  circles. 
Some  time  ago  Ward,  the  present  nominal  pos- 
sessor, wss  challenged  by  a  well  known  charac- 
ter, Deaf  Burke,  to  sustain  his  pretensions  to 
the  honor.  An  offer  waa  made  to  stake  £200, 
oeeides  the  right  to  the  titlo  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  Ward  at  first  consented  ;  but  sfter- 
wards  refused  to  enter  the  lists  unless  the  sum 
were  raised  to  £300,  and  on  that  being  agreed  to, 
unless  it  were  made  £500 — a  sum  which  Burke 
was  unable  to  collect.  This  conduct  of  Ward 
waa  by  some  considered  capricious,  and  by  others  . 
pusillanimous ;  so  that  at  a  lata  meeting  upon 
the  subject*  a  resolution  wss  unanimously  carried 
to  the  effect  that  the  maximum  stake  in  each  a 
contest  should  be  £200,  and  that  it  Jem  Ward 
refused  to  come  forward  on  these  terms,  Burke 
should  assume  the  title  of  Champion  of  England. 
—[London  paper.] 

Natural  History. — In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  Paris,  by  M.  F.  Covier, 
on  the  growth  of  feathers,  hair,  and  the  quill  of 
the  porcupine,  among  a  variety  of  curious  mast* 
mation  it  waa  remarked  that  the  hair  of  certain 
animals,  thoogh  net,  aa  haa  been  supposed,  a  pan 
of  the  akin,  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  touch,  an 
in  tho  eat ;  for  it  was  observed,  if  tho  smallest 
particle  of  dust  fall  on  the  far  of  this  animal,  it  is 
immediately  sensible  of  it,  and  endeavors  to  shahs) 
it  off. 

PaiNccss  de  CmiiAT.r-The  Princess  de  Chi- 
may,  formerly  Madame  Tailien,  so  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  and  the  part  she  played  during 
the  first  French  revolution,  died  on  the  15m 
of  January  at  her  chateau  at  Chimay.  -She  wss 
born  in  Spain,  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Gabarus, 
who  was  twice  Minister  of  tbe  Finances  of  that 
country.  Before  the  Revolution  she  had  msrrw 
ed  M.  de  Fontenay,  a  Councillor  in  the  Rouen 
Parliament.  In  1789,  she  enthusiastically  em* 
braced  the  prevalent  Revolutionary  opinions. — 
On  passing  through  Bordeaux,  subsequently  to 
the  memorable  10th  of  August,  she  was  aires- 
ted,  but  the  celebrated  Member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Tailien,  being  in  that  city,  she  captivated 
him  by  her  beauty,and  through  his  interposition 
was  released.  On  returning  to  Paris,  she  waa 
again  thrown  into  prison,  and  only  restored  to 
liberty  in  1794.  It  was  then  she  became  known 
under  the  name  of  Madamo  Tailien,  and  acquired 
that  fame  which  she  long  retained.    On  Tallit  n*g 
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departure  for  Effl*.  MatrenW  Tallteii  remained 
ihWriit  where  she  was  turromided  with  wor- 
sbttptf*.  Among  them  wee  Barms,  Member  of 
ts«  Direetery,  through  wkose  credit,  ii  moot 
over  be  said  to  her  honor,  she  nobly  rendered  in- 
numerable  service  to  the  Victim*  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  whom  she  was  gratefully  celled  Notre 
AutM  do  ban  Socomrs.  She  was  often  a  rival  of 
Josephine  Bonaparte,  but  never  could  obtain  the 
alighout  access  to  Napoleon's  good  grace.  When 
Tattten  returned,  she  refused  to  receive  himv 
and  declared  that  all  ties  with  htm  wero  severed. 
In  1805  she  married  M.  de  Caramao,  *ho  in 
181$,  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  de  Chimay. 

*  Th »  bourgeoisie,  and  substantial  citizens  gene- 
rally, begin  to  complain  of  the  exclusioenes*  of 
Lsmio  PhUifft*s  entertainment*.  At  first  tho 
Citizen  Kin* .'  ose.l  to  make  his  invitations  very 
general ;  but  lately  at  a  grand  concert  at  the 
palace,  none  but  nobles,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
deputies,  were  to  be  seen. 

The  Tribute  was  again  seised  and  suppressed 
for  the  107th  time,  on  5ih  February— not  as  was 
said  for  a  biographical  article  on  Jsf .  Argout,  but 
for  certain  atatements  relative  to  an  alleged  ar- 
rangement made  by  Gen,  Bernard  in  New  York, 
on  the  subject  of  the  25  million  indemnity. 

Music  makes  its  nobles  we  find ;  for  Bellini, 
for  his  new  opera  of  the  Puritan*  has  received 
the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  lienor. 

Meysjusbes,  has  recently  been  elected  a 
foreign  iesoocisto  of  the  Academic  de*  Beaux 
Artssud  the  King  hadapproved  the  choise. 

We  have  before  us,  says  a  Paris  paper,  the 
May  ml  Almanac  of  Spain  for  1835,  and  find  in  the 
Use  of  the  Grand  Croosto  of  the  order  of  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  the  name  of  M.  Rothschild.  This 
dignity  confers  on  whoever  is  invested  with  it, 
the  title  of  Moat  Excellent.  Hitherto  At.  Both*, 
child  has  been  very  silent  in  Paris  abont  this  new 
favor  from  Matia  Christina — a  favor  conferred 
upon  the  eve  of  his  paying  several  millions 
Ataay  rate,  the  admission  of  an  Israelitish  capital, 
ist  into  the  Catholic  order  of  Isabella,  is  a  proof 
•f  the  progress  of  ideas  in  Spain,  and  especially  of 
lbs  irresistible  progress  of  the  power  of  money, 
over  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  in  tho  bab. 
its  of  a  matton. 

The  following  statement  characterizes  at  once 
the  horrors  of  ths  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  the  vir- 
tues which  such  scenes  sometimes  call  into  play : 

Lately,  near  llernant,  a  ('artist  party  captured 
about  forty  persons,  tnsn  and  women,  who  were 
4ping  to  St.  Sebastian*  with  provisions.  In 
eosrfbcmiiy  with  the  orders  of  Don  Carlos  they 
Should  all  have  been  snot,  but  the  Chief  who 
4tok  them,  contented  himself  with  ordering  the 
exeestion  of  eeven  only  out  of  the  party.  Four 
afeft  and  three  women  were  designated  by  lot. 
One  of  ths  women  had  three  children  at  borne. 
Saw  ofrtain+4  permission,  before  dying,  to  see  her 
family,  which  was  near  bv.  Alter  a  brief  inter- 
view with  them,  her  husband,  deeming  that  abe, 
better  than  himself  could  provide  for  their  chil. 
draft,  offered  to  take  bar  place  as  the  victuu.  was 
accepted,  and  wim  ths  other  mx^-ohot  I 

BCiu  CossETr*s  Account  or  ma  ELBcrroii.— The 
election  over  in  an  hour  and  three  quarters  in  the 
whole '.  And  anything  so  well,  so  sensibly,  so  every- 
way nicety  conducted,  I  never  saw  "before.  The 
rstursisg  officer,  James  Lses,  Esq  just  as  polite 
*nd  amiable  looking  a  young  roan  aa  cau  be  iraa- 
Mr.  Fielden  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joshua 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Travers.  I 
proposed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hague.  Here  was  sense.  We 
had  no  placards ;  we  had  no  addi  ess ;  we  asked 
no  man  for  a  vote ;  we  did  not  ask  ths  collsctivs 
body.  We, had  nothing  ofeipeaee  of  any  sort 
even  for  our  own  personal  entertainment.  Hers 
was  no  nonsense ;  no  flattery ;  no  coaxing ;  no 


bombast;  nor  was  thsre  any  nonsense  about  "stop* 
ping  the  supplies."  "We  told  our  constituents 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  feel  grateful  to  the  King 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  that  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  take  ^carets  avoid  every  thing  tending- |f  sot 
to  thwart  his  servants,  if  they  appeared  to  be  die*, 
posed  to  act  in  conformiryto  the  good  of  his  people : 
and  that  nothing, we  are  resolved,  should  induce  us 
to  givo  our  countenance  to  any  factious  proceeding, 
having  for  us  object  to  lessen  the  constitutional  ' 
weight  and  authority  of  the  King  or  of  the  Lords. 
In  all  which  we  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of  our 
constituents. — [Political  Register.] 

Neves  Despair. — A  recent  London  paper  gives 
this  account  of  a  whole  crew  ssved  by  the  ener- 
gy and  example  of  the  commander. 

In  the  Mangles  fromjChina  came  passenger 
Capt. Thsaker,  of  the  late  ship  Earl  of  Eldon, 
which  was  destroyed  at  see,  by  her  cargo  of 
cotton  igniting,  when  on  her  paassge  from.  Bom. 
bay.  Tho  Captain's  conduct  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  whst  may  be  eflfec  ted  under  the  most 
distressing  privations  and  difficulties,  by  skill 
and  self-possession.  In  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  safely  conducted  the  crew  and  pas. 
sengers,  amounting  in  number  to  forty,  five  per- 
sons, in  two  boats  (one  a  long  boat  about  22  feet 
by  7  feet,  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  thirty- 
five  persons,  bread,  water,  provisions,  chart, 
compaas,  dec,  the  other,  a  jolly-boat,  containing 
10  persons,)  across  a  space  ot  the  Indian  Oeoan 
of  nearly,  1,050  miles,  weathering  two  storms, 
and  in  13  daye  carried  them  into  port  (Port  Louie) 
without  tho  loss  of  a  eingle  life,  or  any  real  ex. 
tremity  of  suffering  beyond  that  inseparable  from 
their  situation 

Oatow  op  Tin  Wosj>  Quit. — Very  few  words 
ever  took  euch  a  run,  or  was  saddled  with  so 
many  meanings,  as  this  monosyllable  ;  and,  how. 
ever  strange  the  word,  'tis  still  more  strange  that 
not  one  of  our  lexicographers,  from  Bay  ley  to 
Johnson,  ever  attempted  an  explanation,  or  gave 
a  derivation  of  it.  The  reason  is  very  obvious. 
It  is  because  it  hes  no  meaning,  nor  ie  it  derived 
from  any  language  in  the  world  ever  known  from 
the  Babylonish  confusion  to  this  dsy.  When 
Richard  Daly  waa  patentee  of  the  Irish  theatres 
he  epent  the  evening  of  a  Saturday  in  company 
with  many  of  the  wits  and  men  of  faahion  of  the 
day  :  gambling  was  introduced,  when  the  mana- 
ger slaked  a  large  eum  that  he  would  have  spoken, 
all  through  the  principal  streets  of  Dublin,  by  a 
certain  hour  next  day,  Sunday,  a  word  having  no 
meaning,  and  being  derived  from  no  known 
language— wagers  were  laid,  and  stakes  de. 
posited.  Dsly  repaired  to  the  theatre,  and  dis- 
patched all  ths  servants  and  supernumeraries 
with  the  word  *'  Quiz,"  which  they  chalked  on 
every  door  and  every  shop  window  in  town.— 
Shops  being  shut  all  next  day,  every  body  going  to 
and  ooming  from  their  different  places  of  worship 
saw  the  word,  and  every  body  repeated  it,  so  that 
«•  Quia  »  Was  heard  all  through  Dublin ;  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  strange  a  wo:d  being  on  every 
door  and  window  caused  much  surprise,  and  ever 
since,  should  a  strange  story  be  attempted  to  be 
passed  current,  it  draws  forth  the  expression — 
you  ere  quizzing  ate. 

Extbaordinaay  Suicipe  in  France.— A  dash- 
ing young  man,  who  frequented  the  best  sot  iety, 
conceived  the  design  of  committing  suicide, 
which  be  executed  to  the  following  singular  man. 
nor,  a  few  evenings  since  : — After  having  arran- 
ged himself  in  fuU  Atoom  as  lor  an  assembly,  he 
lighted  six  tapers,  and  placed  them  in  order  round 
his  bed,  end  near  the  latter  wes  a  pan  of  charcoal. 
The  deluded  man  gaily  said  to  his  neighbors, 
that  he  was  about  to  uke  a  long  voyage,  aud 
immediately  entered  his  room,  which  he  was  to 
leave  no  more  alive.  The  fatal  charcoal  wae  ig- 
nited, and,  in  two  hours  he  waa  found  lifeless.— 
[Galignani.  ] 
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5Sd0do.of  Edge  Rail*  of  M  lb*,  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quislte  chairs,  keys  and  pin*. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  Inches  diameter 
fW  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  aad  of  60  Inches  dlametvr 
tor  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2|,  2),  *¥,  3, 3i,34,  and  3|  Indies  diameter  for 
•Hallway  Can  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  tree  ot  duty,  to  State  Oorern* 
menu  and  Incor|«orated  Oovernsiems,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  k  G.  RALSTON. 

S  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 
Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  m  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  u»e 
both  In  this  country  and  ureal  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  in  examine  them.  d?lm  <>wr 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AAD  BOAT 

BTPIKBS. 

a^- The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
•Sir  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
amiNalle,  from  3  co  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
ftcnUer'rf  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  Ave  years  sue- 
cessfu  I  operation  and  new  almost  universal  «se  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  Eag land,  where  tho  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  In  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facuvy— for  which 
purpose  they  ate  loon  4  invaluable,  aa  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

£fr  All  orders  directed  to  the  A  gent,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  A;ent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1821. 

XJr  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
A  JTowusend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2ii  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvters,'  Balti- 
more ;  Dee rand  A  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  wculd  do  well  to  forward 
theirotders  as  early  aa  practlcable.aa  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spike*. 
Mfeam  H.  BURDEN. 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SP1KKS. 

g^»  Railroad  Spikes  of  evt.ry  description  required, 
matie  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use. 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  site  under  ths  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUfl  COR- 
NING A  CO.,  Albany,  or  CO  THOMAS  TURNER, at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  II.  Y.  sept,  id- 1  y 


SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

£3*  The  aubscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i*ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  aid  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  sevrial  of 
which  are  entirely  new  .  among  which  are  an  Impiovcd 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  cau 
be  taken  with  or  without  ihe  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escope*— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG. 
Mathematical  l list t  u.-nent  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  si.,  Philadelphia. 

Ths  fol  owing  recommendations  are  respectfully  sab- 
milled  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  ltfs*. 

In  reply  tothy  Inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  men- 
u factored  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Ba  timore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  «  heerfuily  furnUh  thee  the  following  inlbr- 
iiiauou.  1  he  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  ol  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  duk  ber  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Enpineer  end  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  aie  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  acckleuls 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejeind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
trl  eii  |n  laying  the  rails  on  this  Koad. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sighte.  leaves  Ut« 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  CoiP|<e«e.    It  Is  indeed  the  most  com- 
plete!? adapted  to  lateial  angles  of  any  simple  and  r  Leap 
instrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  pre  I  erred  to  all  oihen  now  in  u«e  for  laying;  of 
rails— and  in,fact,  when  known,  (think  it  will  be  as  hkeh ly 
appi  eclated  for  common  surveying. 
Respi  cttully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  SupU  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1888. 
Hsvlnr  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  use  o 
Mr.  Young's  **  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely 
say  1  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  othet  insti  un.cnt 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  aa  such  moelchecriuliy  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  aad  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  IS88. 
For  a  year  past  1  have  u»ed  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Yuuug,of  «'hiladelphia,  in  which  he  bae combined 
the  propel  lies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  the  t 
Vnrpose. 

HENRY  R. CAMPBELL,  Eog.Phllsd. 
ml  1  j  Germanl.  and  Norrtst.  ReUroe* 
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METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD, 
;Sl     Kept,  at  AnoyOe  Furry,  Red  River,  Lou.—(LaL  31.10  Nn  Long.  9159  Wn  nearly.) 

FOR  THE  MONTH  OP  DECEMBER,   1834. 
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WeatMcs,  Remarks,  Sic 


Cloudy — rain  in  the  evening 

clear— at  noon  U.  S.snag-boats  went  up  Red  River  to  clear  out  the 

[rait— three  steam  and  fimr  keel  boat*, 
cloudy— white  frost,  and  rain  in  the  morning— Red  River  rising 

. .    — heavy  rain  all  day 
clear  all  da  v 
cloudy— rain  in  the  evening 

. .    — whit©  frost — clear  in  the  evening 

. .    all  day 

. .    —-hail  in  the  morning— rain  at  noon— clear  in  the  evening 
clear — light  white  frost 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

..  —heavy  white  frost  and  cloudy  in  the  evening 

. .  all  day 

..  —light  white  tost 

..  ar!  day 
cloudy-r-rain  in  the  morninff  and  all  day 

. .  — clear  at  noon— Red  River  rising 

. .  —rain  morning  and  noon— cloudy  evening 

. .  — rain  all  day 

. .  —  fo$gy  morning— rain  noon  and  night 

. .  — nun  all  day 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

. .  — thunder  before  day — rain  at  noon — clear  evening 

. .  all  day 

clear  all  day 

. .  —heavy  white  frost 

. .  all  day— Red  River  fin  a  |*tand 

..  — white  frost 

..  all  day 

..  —heavy  white  frost 


Red  River  rose  this  month,  81  feet  1  inch. 


Below  high  water,  8  feet  10  inches. 


PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  Oteltfew-Yorh  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

KARCH  80,   1835. 

PEK  CENT. 


Pmr. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100 

Paterson 50 

Saratoga — 

Harlem. — 

Boston  and  Providence 100 

New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

Transportation  Line...  100 

Camden  and  Amboy 100 

Providence  and  Stonington .  100 

Boston  and  Worcester — 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton . .  100 

Utica  and  Schenectady 100 


Ji$k. 

118 
105 
106 
91* 
116 


Lfsr. 

1041 
1051 
91 
114 


106 

105 

98 

98 

1801 

180 

Agricultural  Jr  Jfteehanical 
REPOSITORY, 

AND   OFFICE   OF   THE 

NEW. YORK  FARMER, 
MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE, 

AND 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL, 

Ha>.  35  Wertl  street,' New- Y«>rk,  *■* 
M  Nortm  Peaurl  street,  Alfcsuaw. 

Where  may  also  be  had  the 

AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  of  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  INTERNAL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS, 

PUBLIC    DOCUMENTS, 

EULOGY  ON  LA  FAYETTE. 


Tmm.  KA1HOAD  AND  CANAL  MAP. 
HIS  loaf  promm-a  Man  is  now  ready  for  those  who 
^•hJV    •*•»»  to  94  1*40  Inches.    It  I*  put  up  In  a  eon 
yeuieat  JMKKel  forui,  Is  morocco  cover*,  and  sceouipauled 
tor  over  TO  psges  oi  fetter  pre**,  (Wins  s  concise  descrip- 
tionof,  or  r«fer«i*s  to,  each  Bosd  sad  Csiml  delineated  on 

^.tfk  "^,*£01*  P"1  •* la  *"+*'  Fs/ereovers,  so 
sjto  be  fomented  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  country :  the 
postage  of  which,  csaaot  esccedU,  and Mobablv  not 95 
— ■*  ^asysart  of  the  county,         t  — •  i-uowmj  not » 

fmkjjaed  at  35  Wall  street,  If .  Y ,  by 


SUPERIOR 
GARDEN  AMD  AGRICULTURAL  IEED9. 

The  Subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full 
■upply  ol  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  growth 
of  1834 ;  among  which  are  ell  the  fine*  cab- 
bage*, cauliflower,  brocolie,  radishes,  peas, 

Ac,  that  are  cultivated  in  England,  France, 

and  Holland,  together  with  every  sort  that  can  he  raised  to 
advantage  In  our  own  country,  and  which  are  grown  ex- 
pressly Tor  ray  use  from  stock  furnished  and  raised  by  the 
roost  experienced  rardenere  in  this  country ;  In  short,  ev. 
ery  article  emanating  irom  my  store  1  warrant  genuine 
and  fresh. 

Also,  skinless  oat*,  potaroe  oats.  44  lb.  weight  to  the 
bushel,  perennial  rye  gratt,  white  clover,  lucerne  or 
French  clover,  orchard  grass,  Herd»e  grass,  white  mul. 
berry,  and  yellow  locust  seed*,  spring  tares  or  vetches, 
genuine  mangel  wutsel,  and  ruta  bsga,  and  field  turnip, 
seeds  well  worth  the  attention  of  farmers. 

Canary,  Hemp.  Rape  and  other  bird  seeds;  wholesale 
dealers  supplied  on  accommodating  terms.  Frice  lists  by 
the  pound  and  bushel  furnished  on  application,  as  also 
catalogues  of  whole  collection. 

The  flower  seed  department  embraces  the  choicest  varl 
ety  to  be  found  in  this  countrt,ln  which  are  included 
choice  double  double  Dahlia  seed,  carnation  and  choice 
Pinks,  German  and  China  Asters,  splendid  double  bal 
fam«,  with  an  eddition  of  several  new  varieties,  accompa* 
nled  with  a  printed  direction  for  culture  and  management. 

Orders  will  be  punctually  attended  to  and  carefully 
packed  and  forwards  I  as  Jlrected,  but  as  the  collection  of 
distant  debts  are  often  troublesome  and  sometimes  Imprac- 
ticable, it  Is  desired  .that  satisfactory  reference  be  made  to 
person*  In  Albany,  when  the  ortler  Is  not  accompanied 
with  the  money.  W.  THORBURN. 

34?  N.  Market  st.  (opposite  Post  Office.) 

•»*  Mr.Tborburn  Isalso  Agent,  aal  mill  at  all  times  re- 
ceive «iib«rhp(jori-.  fortheNnw  Yoek  Faembe  and  Awe 
rteaa  Gardener's  Magazine ;  Qcartkelt  JotraiuL  of  A«- 
ncultuie,  M«hini<e  and  Manufactures;  MncHanic*' 
Maciaxikb  and  Register  of  Inventions  sad  Improvements: 
sad  the  Ameeicak  KailroadJouenal  and  Advocate  of  In- 
ternal Improvements;  publ  shed  at  No.  35  Wall  street,  N. 
Y.,byD.  K.  Minor.  F— feel  tt 


sJStf 


D.*.  MINOR.     UmTuS: 


H        AGENTS  FOR  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
ENRY  G.  WOOIHIULL,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 

^E!iykfNeW*Yort*h  ym  for  •*•  1^^»*  FsfteWntloss* 
The  New  Yorlt  American  Dally,  at  91000  -Trl- Week- 
ly, at  ^OO-Semt-^eeklv,  st  filoo  hYsdvance. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  Weekly,  at  S&00  per 
annum.  "       ~~~   *^ 

The  Meehsanlcs*  Mag  asine.two  volumes  a  j  ear.  tt  #3.00 
per  annum* 

.TJl€J?,,*rter,v  Jottrn«»  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics, 
*lJ^°°  P*r  *nn«»»  or  f]  .85  per  number. 

The  Family  Magazine, 4 16  pages  a  year,  at  $1.50  la  ad- 
vance. 

The  Monthly  Repository  and  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  of  30  pages  a  month,  at  aj  00  in  advance, 
now  In  the  5ui  volume,  bound  volumes  $1.35 

The  Ladles*  Companion,  of  54  pages  a  month,  at  *3.un 
per  annum,  la  sdvance.  ^ 

The  Rochester  Gem,  at  1 1.50  In  advance. 

All  CoeuuHinlcatloos  addressed  to  me,  at  Wheatland 
Mmrapaaty,  will  he  promptly  attended  to.    aeyemher 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS* 
MANY  a;  WARD,   Proprietors  of  the  Albsny  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  deecriptte*  ef 
casting*  required  for  railroads. R-ly  fobU 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

*Cj~  Compasses  o(  various  sixes  sad  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  snail  slses,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glassss  made  by  Trough! on,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  o(  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

£.  lip.  W.  BLUNT,  1*4  Water  street, 

J816t corner  of  Maiden  la>e. 

BTKPHBNSOBf, 

Bmldero/a  superior  gtyU  of  Passenger  Care  for  Rail- 
road, 

No.  864  Ellxabethstreet,  near Bleecker  street, 

New-York. 

53- RAILROAD  COMPANIES  woald  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New- York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  in  ope  ration.  Jistf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES* 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  sued  to  wheels 
complete  st  the  -  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy.  Peterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or-60  Wall 
street.  New-York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  GROSVENOft. 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS^ 

£t>  SIMON  F AIRMAN,  of  the  village  of  Lsnsmg 
burgh,  in  the  couuty  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New  • 
York,  has  invented  and  put  In  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  forty  lud  nails 
ia  a  minute,  and  in  the  same  proportion  larger  sises, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  its 
capacity  for  being  clenched  is  good  and  sure.    One  horse 

Kwer  la  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  s«d  may  easily 
applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  lain 
operation.  Said  Falrman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  ma  le,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  afso  desires  to  sell  one  balfof  his  patent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  desiring  farther  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, in  the  village  of  Latuingburgh. 
August  13.  I83». A»tfRMfcF 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

57"  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  |fbr 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  ertaMUhmem,  situated  oae 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improvements  consist  of 

No.  I.  Boiler  Bonos,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  hollers  for  JLocomotios 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  8.  Blaoksmitk?*  Shop,  SO  foot  by  90.  fitted  *fth«rancs 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lotomotio*  Hon**,  54  feet  by  £5,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
la  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  pat  In  this  establish- 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  belldlng,  covered  with  slate, 
190  feet  by  46.  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  te  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Simp,  filled  with  lathes,  etc ;  Pettsrn 
Bhop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  or  rolling  4  teas 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Hammets,  one  of  which  Is  very  large ;  Engine  for  Wowing 
Copula  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  oae  very  saps 
rlor  Vi  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
w«th ;  and  s  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  svpertar 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupofas.  Core  oven ,  Cranes,  die.  fatted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  is  a  largf 
ware-bouie,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  o 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  sad  other  Steam  Engiaess 
Lead  M1U  RoUs,  Geei lug,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Grates,  fee.  *e. 
These  were  made  ef  the  most  durable  msitrtaJs,  under  the 
direction  ef  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  vain-.. 

No.  <f.  A  building, S5  feet  by  36,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  malting  Cast  Steel.  This 
building  Is  st  present  used  as  s  ooarding  bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  ^con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  n  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  castings,  a  large lo a  for  storing  pat* 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  see.  etc 

The  shove  estsMlsbsoeat  being  oa  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  seme  kinds  of  business  than  sny 
other  ia  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  hsrbors  of-Boston,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  85  to  30  cents  per  too.  Some  of  the 
largest  Jobs  of  Iron  work  hsve  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
hlisbmect;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  lift  samps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Y  a/d  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  Is  exesileat.  being  la 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Providence  ana 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  a  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  the  latter  ro*|,  and  the  "  Jonathan,*'  purchased 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  these  work*. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  In  the  premises,  13 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderr,  besides  s  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

TBOSVJ.  RCKLBY.  Tress*.  Ac,  Bostoa,  or  to 
ROBKRT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PaJladelphla, 

Bonos,  Dse.29  1194. 
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MEW-YORK,  MARCH  SB.  1 


Averv's  Rotarv  Steam  Engine  —  up- 
plied  U>  a  Locomotive. — We  were  much  gra- 
tified, yesterday,  with  an  excursion  to 
Newark,  on  the  Railroad,  the  cars  being 
drawn  a  part  of  the  way  by  Mr.  Avery's 
Rotary  Engine. 

This  is  the  first,  and  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied to  know  that  it  has  proved  an  entirely 
successful  application,  of  this  ingenious, 
yet  exceedingly  simple  engine,  1o  Railroad 
uses.  Mr.  Avery  had,  for  near  two  years, 
one  of  these  Engines  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  his  machine  shop  at  Syracuse — 
which  proved  to  hia  entire  satisfaction 
it  might  be  applied  to  oilier  purposes  ;  and 
with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  success 
which  haa  crowned  his  efforts,  he  has  de. 
voted  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  Lo- 
comotive Engine,  which  is  now  in  use  or 
the  Newark  Railroad,  performing  that  part 
of 'the  route  only  between  the  Haekensack 
ana  Newark.  There  being  no  revolving 
platform  at  Jersey  City,  it  does  not  yet  run 
through  the  whole  line. 

Mr.  Avery  is  unfortunate  in  the  road  on 
which  he  makea  his  first  trial.  A  straight 
and  smooth  road  is  necessary  in  order  to  at- 
tain a  high  velocity ;  but  the  Newark  road, 
unfinished  as  it  is,  and  in  some  places  more 
or  leas  affected  by  frost,  with  one  or  two 
very  short  curves,  will  not  admit  of  the 
spaed  which  this  engine  is  capable  of  at- 
aining.  On  returning  from  Newark,  how- 
•ver,  we  noted  the  time  of  Martins  from  the 


east  side  of  the  Passaic  bridge — where  the 
engine  was  stopped,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing parted  the  fast  by  which  it  was  connect, 
ed  with  the  oar,— and  of  arriving  at  the  re- 
volving platform,  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Hackensack,  called  4}  to  5  miles,  which  dis- 
tance was  performed  in  a  fraction  less  than 

This  Engine  is  an  experiment  only.  It  is 
the  first  and  only  effort  to  apply  it  to  such 
purposes,  and  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  poor  wood,  and  a  road  much  in  want  of 
adjustment, it  may  be  considered  as  a  highly 
successful  experiment. 

When  Mr.  Avery  shall  hnve  completed 
another  and  more  powerful  engine,  which 
he  has  now  in  course  of  construction,  de- 
signed to  test  the  principle  mora  effectually, 
on  a  more  perfect  road,  We  doubt  not  of  his 
attaining  a  greater  velocity  than  haa  ever 
yet  been  attained  in  thin  country — or  even 
in  Europe — we  shall  probably  be  deemed 
"  Rotary  Engine  mad,"  when  40  miles  per 
hour  is  named  as  not  of  difficult  attainment. 

With  true  Yankee  enterprise,  Mr.  Avery 
and  his  associate,  Cnpt.  Lynde,  are  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  by  taking  one  of  their  engines,  com- 
plete and  ready  for  use,  to  England. 

This   engine,   though  very   simple  in  its 
construction,  can  be  much  more  clearly  de- 
scribed with  engravings,  which  we  expect 
soon  to   receive,  and   therefore  we  omit 
particular  description  for  the  present. 

Annexed,  owever,  is  a  short  nceount  of 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  small  sized 
engines  built  by  Mr.  Avery «.which  we  ob- 
tained when  on  a  visit  to  Syracuse  last  fall, 
and  saw  the  whole  in  operation. 

The  Engine,  that  is,  the  shaft  and  arms, 
weigh,  as  I  learn,  only  15  lbs. ;  the  arms 
from  centre  of  shaft  to  their  ends  are  18 
inches,  and  in  their  revolutions  describe  a 
circle  of  9  feet  5  inches  in  circumference  ; 
the  two  apertures  at  the  end  of  the  arms 
are  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  superficial 
inch,  and  under  a  presaure  of  80  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  will  balance  a  weight  of  10 
lbs.    From  some  experiments  made,  it  is 


estimated  to  carry  a  load  of  8  pounds 
through  a  space  of  37,666  feet  per  minute. 
The  boiler  has  60  feet  surface  exposed  to 
the  fire,  and  consumes  daily  £  a  cord  of  soft 

There  is  in  the  establishment  the  follow- 
ing machines  in  operation,  viz :  2  large  En- 
gine Lathes;  2  small  do.  do.;  2  Hand 
Lathee;  1  Boring  Mill  for  boring  Cylinders; 
2  Drilling  Lathes ;  1  Grindstone  ;  1  Mill  for 
grinding  Coal;  2  Bellows,  40 double  strokes 
each  per  minute,  which  will  force  580  cubic 
fuel  of  air  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of 
1 J  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  Engine  had  been  in  operation  about 
18  months,  during  which  period  it  did  not 
stop  one  hour  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
ting part  being  out  of  order. 

We  hope,  and  expect,  soon  to  be  able  to 
hibit  one  of  these  Engines  in  operation, 
printing  the   Railroad  Journal,  and  both 
ten  of  the  theet,  at  the  same  time,  or  be- 
fore it  comes  from  the  press — and  shall  be 
happy  to  show  it  to  our  subscribers,  and 
others  (of  course  we  mean  those  who  sat 
advakck,)  and  do  us  the  favor  to  call 
about  the  first  ol  May  next. 

The  Nrw.York  and  Erie  Railroad  hill, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  been  defeated.  The 
cauae  may,  and  the  means  how,  it  has  been 
done,  we,  for  the  present,  shall  not  refer  to. 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  that 
ippoeition  has  not  arisen  from  a  spirit 
of  liberal  enterprise,  or  from  enlarged  views 
of  the  importance  of  securing  to  onr  State 
the  immense  transit  duty  upon  the  Western 
business.  Wo  shall,  ere  long,  refer  again  to 
subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall 
endeavor  to  obtain,  ,for  publication,  a  full 
report  of  the  debate  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Church.— The  attention  of  many- 
persona  was  attracted  on  Saturday  to  Dr. 
Church's  beautiful  steam-engine,  which 
was  running  on  the  Covington  road.  The 
ground  run  over  was  six  miles  out  and  six 
home;  and,  notwithstanding  the  roads 
were  in  the  heaviest  possible  state,  in  ons 
of  the  trips  four  milestones  (i.  e.  three 
miles)  were  passed  in  nine  minutes ;  and 
two  milestones  were  passed  in  the  extraor- 
dinary short  space  of  two  minutes  and  a 
half. — [Birmingham  Gazette.]    .,..,.  L. 
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[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
Ths  Undulating  Railway— Mr.  BadnaU  in 

Explanation. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  readers  might  naturally 
expect  thai  I  should  have  taken  a  much 
earlier  opportunity,  either  of  publishing  the 

farticulars  of  those  experiments  to  which 
so  urgently  invited  their  attention  some 
time  ago,  6r  that  I  should  have  givetx  some 
satisfactory  explanation  of  my  motive  for 
withholding  them.  I  am  not,  however, 
without  a  hope  that  this  letter  will  prove  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  my  conduct  against 
any  charge  of  neglect  or  wilful  delay. 

In  my  letter  of  the  20th  August  last 
Q834,)  I  stated  that  the  Whiston  Branch 
Railway  was  completed,  but  that  our 
experiments  were  unavoidably  delayed 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Directors  ot  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  to  accom- 
modate us  by  the  loan  of  a  suitable  loco- 
motive engine.  At  the  same  time,  I  inti- 
mated that,  under  such  circumstances,  I 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  engine  elsewhere,  either  on  loan 
or  hire. 

With  this  view  I  made  every  necessary 
inquiry;  but  the  only  engine  which  I  could 
hear  of  as  being  disengaged  was  the  Man- 
chester, which  was  built  by  Messrs.  Gal 
loway,  Bowman  and  Glasgow ;  and  though 
capable  of  dragging  a  considerable  load, 
she  was,  from  her  particular  construction, 
by  no  means  adapted  to  the  safe  attain- 
ment of  that  velocity  which  could  alone 
determine,  on  the  Whiston  line,  the  com- 
parative  superiority  of  an  undulating  or 
horizontal  railway.  I  say  upon  the  Whiston 
line,  because  the  dip  of  the  undulation  was 
greater  than  I  should  ever  recommend  in 
practice;  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact,  that  a  loaded  waggon,  descending 
from  the  colliery  by  gravity  alone,  attained, 
after  traversing  about  500  yards,  a  velocity 
of  upwards  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

Perceiving,  however,  that  I  had  little,  if 
any  other,  chance  of  trying  immediate  ex- 
neriments,  I  consulted  my  partner,  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson,  sen.,  on  the  subject,  who,  from 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  engine,  strongly  objected  to  her 
beinjr.  employed  for  the  purpose  in  quesion, 
it  being  his  opinion  that,  although  a  very 
powerful  engine,  when  in  good  repair,  the 
Manchester  could  not  be  trusted  at  those 
velocities  which,  upon  the  Whiston  undu- 
lation, it  would  be  necessary  to  attain.  Mr. 
George  Stephenson  was  also  of  a  similar 
opinion. 

Thus  situated,  I  resolved  on  making  a 
second  application  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  offer- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  guarantee  for  pay- 
ment of  any  damage  which  the  engine 
might  sustain,  and  explaining  the  difficulty 
in  which  I  was  placed,  by  having  publicly 
announced  the  trial  of  my  experiments ; 
which  announcement  I  was  induced  to 
make  in  consequence  of  a  verbal  communi- 
cation which  I  previously  had  with  Mr. 
Booth,  and  from  which  I  had  formed,  it  ap- 
pears, erroneously,  an  opinion  that,  if  a 
guarantee  were  given,  there  would  be  no 
longer  an  objection  to  the  loan  of  an  engine 
being  granted  me.  To  this  second  appli- 
cation I  received  the  following  reply : 

"  Railroad  Office,  Oct.  13,  1834. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  submitted  to  the  Board 
rour  renewed  application  for  the  loan  of  a 
locomotive  engine,  for  your  proposed  experi- 
ments on  the  Whiston  Branch  Railway, 
and  am  required  to  inform  you  that  the 
Directors  regret  they  cannot  comply  with 
your  request.  They  gave  the  matter  due 
consideration  previous  to  their  former  de- 


cision, and  they  do  not  see  reason  to  alter 
the  determination  they  then  came  to.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

"  H.  T.  Booth. 
"  Richard  Badnall,  Esq." 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  finding 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  obtain  a 
{suitable  engine,  and  feeling  how  deeply  I 
had  committed  myself  in  your  pages,  by  a 
declaration  that  the  perion  was  arrived 
when  the  whole  question  should  be  deter- 
mined without  further  delay,  I  was  resolved 
to  adopt  the  only  means  which  were  left 
me  of  even  partially  fulfilling  my  pledge 
to  the  public.  On  the  21st  October,  I  there- 
fore called  on  Messrs.  Galloway  and  Co., 
and  solicited  the  loan  of  the  Manchester 
engine  for  a  few  experiments,  under  the 
promise  that  the  maximum  velocity  attain- 
ted should  not  exceed  from  20  to  25  miles 
per  hour.  With  a  liberality  for  which  I 
feel  greatly  indebted,  Messrs.  G.  and  Co. 
granted  my  request,  merely  requiring  a 
guarantee  tnat  I  would  return  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  I  received  it.  On  examining 
the  state  of  the  engine,  it  was  found  that 
the  pistons  required  repacking ;  but  as  we 
could  not  expect  to  come  to  any  very  de- 
cided result,  (the  velocity  being  limited,)  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  make  any  al- 
teration for  a  first  trial.  On  the  24th  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  sen.,  and  Mr. 
Gill,  accompained  me,  therefore,  to  Whis- 
ton ;  and  the  Railway  Directors  having 
accommodated  us  with  empty  waggons,  we 
proceeded,  after  loading  them  with  coal,  to 
the  trial  of  such  experiments  as  we  deemed 
compatible  with  safety,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce some  data,  whereon  an  opinion,  pro. 
or  con.  could  be  formed. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  state, 
that  the  Whiston  branch  line  was  complet- 
ed by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  under  contract.  That 
gentleman  had  previously  given  me  a  sec- 
tion, and  although,  upon  that  section,  the 
summit  levels  were,  no  doubt,  accurately 
defined,  no  intermediate  levels  had  been  de- 
noted, either  on  the  section  or  by  stakes,  on 
the  ground  itself;  our  only  course,  there- 
fore, was  to  start  from  such  parts  of  the 
descending  line  from  the  colliery,  as  would 
prevent  our  attaining  a  dangerous  velocity, 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  train  would 
rise  on  the  opposite  ascent ;  marking  the 
starting  and  .resting  points,  until  future 
levels  could  be  taken.  Had  the  inclinations 
been  regular,  this  precaution  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  as  the  measurement  of 
the  distances  would,  in  such  case,  have  de- 
termined the  elevations.  But  the  Whiston 
line  forming  one  extensive  undulation,  va- 
rying according  to  the  surface  of  the  land, 
no  criterion  could  be  formed  from  such  cal- 
culation. 

An  accident,  which  some  time  ago  oc- 
curred to  the  Manchester  engine,  which  left 
the  rails,  when  descending  the  Sutton  in- 
clined plane,  had  unfortunately  given  her 
the  character  of  an  unsafe  engine  at  high 
velocities;  and  it  was  evident  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  both  the  engineer  and 
fireman  were  afraid  of  her.  We,  however, 
made  eight  exffifriments ;  Mr.  Stephenson, 
myself,  or  Mr.  Gill,  accompanying  the 
engine-man  on  each  occasion.  Our  load 
was  80  tons ;  which,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  the  engine,  was  an  ample  one,  as 
she  was  proved  to  be  only  capable  of  draw- 
ing on  that  day  about  15  tons  up  an  incli- 
nation of  1  in  84,  her  steam  being  at  from 
40  to  50  lbs.  on  the  inch  pressure,  though 
partially  escaping  between  the  piston  and 
cylinder. 

By  these  experiments,  we  were  enabled  to 
prove  one  very  satisfactory  circumstance — 


which  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
disadvantages  under  which  we  labored, 
the  train  invariably  rose  to  a  higher  summit 
than  that  from  which  she  had  previously 
started.  For  instance,  in  the  first  expert. 
ment,  the  train  started  from  a  given  point* 
which  was  carefully  denoted,  and  rose  to  a 
higher  point  on  the  opposite  ascent,  which 
was  also  denoted ;  the  total  distance  being 
760  yards— time,  2*  35".  The  powet  then 
being  reversed,  the  train  rose  34  yards 
higher  than  it  had  originally  started,  from ; 
again  being  re  versed  ,H  he  train  rose  64  yaeds 
higher  than  on  the  first  experiment ;  total 
distance  862J  yards,  time  2*  36".  The 
power  being  again  reversed,  the  tiain  rote 
38  y  ards  higher  than  before — total  distance 
900  yards ;  when  again  reversed,  this  train 
rose  171  yards  higher  than  before— total 
distance  1071  yards;  and  on  the  next  occa- 
sion the  total  distance  was  1167  yards. 

On  the  7th  trial,  no  accurate  result  could 
be  deduced,  as  some  of  the  brakes  were  on 
the  waggon  wheels. 

On  the  8th  experiment,  the  steam  was 
brought  down  to  10  lbs.  upon  the  inch ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  wkeml. 
am  enabled  to  transmit  to  you  a  precise 
statement  of  the  level  from  which  it  started 
and  at  which  it  rested,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  80  tons  were  conveyed  at  that  low  pres- 
sure, very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  from  summit 
to  summit. 

Your  readers  will,  I  fear,  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  rude 
statement  which  I  now  feel  it  imperative 
upon  me  to  publish ;  but  until  I  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  deciding  the  full  merits 
of  the  question,  I  can  only  put  them  in 
possession  offsets  as  they  really  occurred— 
this  I  have  done  myself.  In  justice  to  my- 
self, however,  and  to  the  cause  which  I 
have  conscientiously  advocated,  and  still 
continue  to  advocate,  I  ask  them,  what 
could  I  have  done  more  ?  or  what,  under 
existing  circumstances,  can  I  do  ?  All  men 
of  science  must,  I  am  persuaded,  sympa- 
thise in  my  regret,  that  experiments  of  such 
a  nature  should  be  delayed,  when  such  de- 
lay could  be  so  easily  avoided ;  and  with 
regard  to  any  chance  of  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion being  come  to,  by  employing  the 
Manchester  engine,  I  need  only  refer  to 
Messrs.  Galloway  &  Co.  themselves,  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  bear  testimony  to  her  being 
in  every  point  of  view  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose.  She  is,  as  before  observed,  an  en- 
gine capable  of  drawing  heavy  loads  at 
moderate  velocities,  but  her  many  moving 
parts  and  general  construction,  render  her 
altogether  unfit  for  the  trial  in  question. 
ItAwas  my  wish  to  have  sent  with  this  let-* 
ter  a  correct  section  of  the  Whitson  branch, 
with  the  exact  distances  denoted  thereon, 
which  the  train  traversed  at  our  recent  ex- 
periments ;  but  severe  indisposition,  which 
has,  since  the  end  of  October,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  day 8,  confined  me  to  the 
house,  has  prevented  my  paying  that  at- 
tention  to  the  subject  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  done.  Wishing,  however,  to 
have  an  impartial  survey  of  the  line  made, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Warrington,  beg- 
ging him  to  prepare  the  necessary  sections, 
showing  the  various  levels,  Sec. ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  undertake  it,  ow- 
ing to  his  time  being  entirely  occupied  in 
completing  a  survey  of  the  Grand  Junction 
line,  to  deposit  for  Parliament:  when  the 
section  alluded  to  is  completed,  1  will  for* 
ward  you  a  copy  of  it.  As  a  proof  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  Manchester  engine,  for  the 
trial  of  experiments  on  the  Whitson  line,  I . 
need  only  remark,  that  over  a  great  porUta 
of  each  undulation,  her  power  W*#  flo*  ©nl$ 
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ineaftctonl,  but  she  was  almost  an  incum- 
brance, owing  to  the  loaded  waggons  at- 
taining, by  gravity,  a  greater  velocity  than 
ahe  could  effectually  command  in  advance 
of  them.  This  will  easily  be  understood 
by  those  who  consider  the  difference  in  the 
friction  of  a  railway  waggon,  and  a  loco- 
motive engine  of  her  description.  It  also 
shows,  that  upon  deep  undulations,  such 
as  the  Whitson  line  (where  we  have  a  fall 
of  more  than  SO  feet  in  500  yards),  none 
but  engines  capable  of  sustaining  an  ex- 
cess of  speed  above  that  which  is  produced 
by  gravity,  can  be  employed  with  full  effect. 
Such  was  my  view  when,  in  allusion  to  the 
Whitson  line  (see  page  214,  No.  516),  I 
said,  "the  full  effect  of  practical  experi- 
ment must  depend  upon  the  momentum  ac- 
quired by  the  combined  force*  of  gravity  and 
•team  being  safely  and  effectually  maintain- 
ed down  the  descending  line  of  each  undiu 
lotion."  For  the  same  reason,  also,  I  have 
before  mentioned  that,  for  general  practical 
purposes,  a  dip  of  about  15  feet  in  a  curve 
of  1,000  to  1,200  yards,  would  be  the  pro- 
portion I  should  most  strongly  recommend: 
though  exceptions  might,  of  course,  be  ad- 
vantageously made,  where  the  nature  of 
the  ground  required  it— especially  in  pass- 
ing under  or  over  cross-roads,  canals,  &c, 
or  where  the  inclined  planes  would  not  be 
so  deep  or  so  extensive  as  to  produce  a  dan- 
gerous velocity  without  the  employment  of 
the  brakes— considering,  as  I  do,  that  ve- 
locity on  railways  is  always  dangerous 
when  the  engine  f  her  full  power  being  em- 
ployed) is  not  able  to  keep  up  a  dragging 
influence  on  the  succeeding  carriages,  or,  if 
behind  the  train,  a  propelling  influence  on 
the  carriages  in  advance. 
~So  convinced  did  I  feel  that  no  further 
impediment  would  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  a  full  and  impartial  trial  of  the  undu- 
lating railway  theory  at  Whiston,  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Edinburgh,  in  September  last,  I  as  publicly 
announced  my  intention  of  immediately 
bringing  the  question  to  issue,  as  I  had 
previously  done  in  your  pages.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  any 
disrespect  to  your  readers,  to  yourself,  or 
to  th»  public  at  large,  for  a  breach  of 
engagement  which  it  has  been  entirely 
out  of  my  power,  for  the  present,  to  ob- 
viate.   I  am,  Sir, 

Youts  most  respectfully, 

Rich.  Badnall. 
Farm-hill,  near  Douglas,  Isle-of-Man, , 

Dec.  31,  1834. 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  Mr.  Mills' 
Report  of  his  survey  of  the  route  for  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  Canal.  A  part  only 
is  given  in  this,  and  it  will  be  continued  in 
the  next  number. . 
Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Engineer,  to 

the  Honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 

the  State  of  JVto-  York. 

GKNTLKMEir— 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received 
from  your  Board,  also  from  Jonas  Earll, 
jr.,  acting  Commissioner,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  "Act,  passed  April  30th,  1834," 
I  have  made  a  survey  and  examination  for 
a  navigable  canal  "  from  Rochester  up  the 
Genesee  valley  to  Olean  on  the  Allegany," 
and  also  for  "  a  side  cut  from  the  village  of 
Dansville,  down  the  Canascraga  Creek,  to 
the  aforesaid  canal,  at  or  near  Mount  Mor- 
ris," and  very  respectfully  submit  the  re- 
sult of  my  examinations  in  the  following 
report,  illustrated  by  the  requisite  maps, 
profiles,  and  plans. 


In  examining  the  country,  embracing  all 
the  routes  possessing  claims  to  considera- 
tion (within  the  provisions  of  the  act),  I 
have  been  ably  assisted  by  Henry  Stanley 
Dexter  and  J.  Clements  Stocker,  and  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  mj^  obligation,  for 
the  intelligent  and  assiduous  performance 
of  the  several  duties  assigned  them ;  j  also 
received  material  aid  from  the  result  of 
former  surveys,  and  from  residents,  who  for 
some  time  have  been  alive  and  thoughtful 
on  the  subject. 

Having  learned  that  the  principal  diffi- 
culties on  the  route  were  south  of  Mount 
Morris,  and  that  the  most  important  were 
the  slide  banks  on  the  Genesee  River,  above 
Portageville ;  the  pass  round  the  falls  of 
the  Genesee,  in  the  town  of  Nunda ;  the 
summit  and  the  amount  of  lockage  thrown 
together  at  the  village  of  Mount  Morris ; 
my  attention  was  early  directed  to  those 
points,  and  before  making  a  permanent  lo- 
cation of  any  portion  of  the  main  line,  and 
with  the  hope  that  I  might  find  a  route 
which  would  avoid  the  greatest  part  of 
these  difficulties,  I  made  my  examinations 
upon  an  extended  and  liberal  scale,  and  af- 
ter traversing  much  of  the  country  on  the 
range  of  high  grounds,  forming  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  waters  that  flow  into 
the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  north,  I  was  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Oil  and  Black  Creek  summit  presented 
the  most  favorable  point  of  connection  with 
the  Genesee  and  Allegany.  In  the  atlas 
accompanying  this  report,  to  which  refer- 
ence will  De  made,  you  will  find,  first,  a  ge- 
neral map  of  the  country  from  Olean  to 
Rochester,  including  the  surveys  of  Lime, 
Beaver,  Mud,  and  Fish  Lakes,  in  the  north 
part  ot  Cattarraugus  county.    - 

Secondly,  a  map  upon  an  enlarged  scale, 
upon  which  I  have  delineated  the  profiles  of 
all  the  different  routes. 

Thirdly,  plans  of  locks,  aqueducts,  cuL 
verts,  bridges,  &c.  In  addition  to  which, 
I  have  executed  in  a  condensed  form  and 
annexed  to  this  report,  a  general  map  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  route, 
on  a  scale  of  21  miles  to  the  inch. 

The  line  which  I  have  selected  as  the 
basis  ot  my  estimates,  has  been  located 
with  unusual  care.  It  commences  near 
the  boat  bouse  on  the  level  of  the  Allegany 
River,  at  Olean  Point;  thence  (to  avoid 
high  lands)  the  line  winds  round  the  east- 
erly side  of  the  village  of  Hamilton,  fol- 
lowing up  the  Olean  Creek  valley,  upon 
the  west  side,  over  very  favorable  grounds 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ischua  feeder  with  the  summit 
level,  and  is  9£  miles  in  length  from  Olean 
Point. 

Estimated  cost,  $109,619.87. f 

Upon  this  portion  of  the  route  1  have  lo- 
cated 10  levels,  varying  from  4.55  chains  to 
S  miles  46  chains  in  length,  9  locks  of  8 
feet,  and  1  of  7  feet,  1  culvert,  18  bridges, 
3  waste-weirs,  and  1  wooden  aqueduct;  60 
feet  long,  on  stone  piers,  in  crossing  the  Is- 
chua, about  60  chains  north  of  Hinsdale. 

If  necessary,  a  feeder  from  Olean  Creek 
may  be  added  at  a  very  snail  expense, 
about  one  mile  below  Hinsdale.  The 
Olean  i3  a  very  sluggish  stream,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Ischua  with  Oil  Creek  at 
Hinsdale,  flows  through  fertile  alluvial 
flats,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  200  feet 
below  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  either  side. 
From  the  summit  level,  there  is  a  descent 
to  the  Allegany  River  at  the  confluence  of 
Olean  Creek,  of  79  feet,  and  at  the  boat- 
house  (37  chains  below)  of  80J  feet. 

SUMMIT   LEVEL. 

This  level  commences*  on  E.  Wood's 


land,  and  following  up  the  Oil  Creek  val- 
ley, through  parts  of  the  towns  of  Hins- 
dale, Cuba;  and  Height,  terminates  on  the 
head  waters  of  Black  Creek,  about  4  miles 
51  chain*  from  the  village  of  Cuba.  Oh 
this  summit,  between  the  Genesee  and  the 
Allegany,  a  little  east  of  Cady  &  Baldwin1* 
Mills,  there  is  a  swamp  of  about  two  miles 
in  length,  principally  covered  with  timber, 
the  waters  of  whieh  drain  both  ways,  form, 
ing  tributaries  to  Oil  and  Black  Creeks. 
(Deepest  cut  on  the  summit,  13  feet.) 
From  Cady's  Mill,  the  line  was  carried 
down  on  the  north  side  of  Oil  Creek  valley, 
to  the  first  lock,  descending  south  near  Mr. 
Wood's,  where,  from  a  feeder  of  2f  miles 
in  length,  the  whole  of  Ischua  Creek  can 
be  received  into  the  summit;  3  waste- 
weirs,  1 1  farm  and  6  road  bridges,  will  be 
required. 

Cost  of  summit  level,  $S:,5S3.52. 

The  summit  pond  might  be  extended 
down  either  side  of  the  creek  with  facility, 
obtaining  generally  a  choice  of  cut  without 
running  much  upon  the  face  of  the  steep 
side  hill ;  and  on  first  travelling  over  the 
ground  (having  in  view  the  accommodation 
of  villages  on  the  line),  I  thought  most  fa- 
vorably of  the  south  side ;  but  on  a  more 
minute  examination,  found  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  materially  increased,  owing 
to  an  additional  aqueduct,  and  very  high 
and  long  embankment  necessary  for  con- 
ducting the  Isehua  feeder  over  Oil  Creek 
valley,  at  which  point  the  surface  of  the 
creek  is  32.65  feet  below  bottom, 

On  Oil  and  Ischua  Creeks,  there  are  5 
saw  mills,  2  carding  machines*  and  2  grist 
mills,  which  will  lose  all  their  water  by  me 
canal  in  the  dry  season.,  Six  saw  mills  and 
one  grist  mill  on  Olean  Creek  will  sustain 
a  proportionable  loss  of  water  during  the 
same  season.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  damage  (if  any)  will  be  small.  inasL 
much  as  the  saw  mills  are  seldom  run,  ex- 
cept in  the  spring  and  fall*  when  there  is 
an  abundance  of  water. *| 

The  summit  will  be  eleven  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  is  79  feet  above  the  Alle- 
gany at  Olean  Point,  978  feet  above  the  Erie 
Canal  at  Rochester,  and  1,484  feet  above 
low  tides. 

A  passage  here  from  the  Ohio  valley  to 
the  Genesee  valley  is  less  elevated  than 
any  other  passage  that  has  been  examined, 
except  the  route  up  the  Conewango  valley, 
via  Lake  Erie,  Buffalo,  and  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal. 

According  to  Mr.  Whippo's  survey,  this 
summit  is  724  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  and  as 
Lu  Erie  is  568  feet  above  the  ocean,  it  results 
that  the  said  summit  stands  1,292  feet  above 
tides ;  192  feet  lower  than  that  of  Oil  and 
Black  Creeks. 

It  is,  however,  observable,  that  in  all  the 
examinations  that  have  been  made  from 
the  Ohio  valley,  either  to  the  Potomac  or 
the  Suaquehmnnah  valley,  no  passage  has 
been  found  so  low  as  the  one  I  have  adopt- 
ed ♦  by  some  hundred  feet. 

That  of  Blair's  Gap  summit  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  route,  is  2,291  feet,  and  that 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  1,398 
above  the  Atlantic.  To  pass  the  latter,  a 
tunnel  of  4  miles  in  length  will  be  required. 
The  former  is  effected  by  a  railroad  36.69 
miles  in  length  (from  Jonnstown  to  Holh- 
daysburgb),  overcoming  an  aggregate  as- 
cent and  descent  of  2,570  feet ;  1,398  of 
which  is  on  the  eastern,  and  1,179  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain. 

From  the  summit,  the  line  takes  a  nortn^ 
easterly  direction  down  the  valley  of  Black 

*  Smith's  mill»  will  sustain  ssrioosjajary,  sod  sit 
appraisal  of  damage*  will  bo  neesBssry. 
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Creek.  JTor  about  5  miles  (except  some 
few  points  where  the  high  bank  approaches 
the  ot«ek  abruptly,  which  points  may  be  a- 
Yoided  by  turning  the  channel  of  the  creek 
at  a  very  small  expense,)  a  favorable  route 
can  be  obtained  over  a  regular  surface,  gra- 
dually descending  at  the  rate  of  12  feet  to 
the  mile  to  Bruce 's  mill,  where  a  rapid  fall 
takes  place.  In  2£  miles,  which  brings  us 
to  the  point  oi  leaving  Black  Creek  valley, 
there  are  11  locks  of  8  feet  each. 

Lock  No.  20,  is  at  the  head  of  this  rapid 
descent,  in  a  narrow  defile  caused  by  the 
sudden  approach  of  high  rocky  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  creek.  In  passing  this 
point  considerable  rock  excavation  will  oc- 
cur, owing  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  the 
body  of  the  canal  into  the  steep  side  hill  for 
About  20  chains,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek.  The  embankment  must  be  protect- 
ed by  a  stone  wall.  The  rock  is  principally 
gray  sandstone,  and  easily  quarried.  It  is 
line  building  stone,  and  will  be  useful  in  the 
construction  of  locks. 

Upon  this  rapid,  Willard  Bruce,  the  pro- 
prietor, has  erected  a  saw  mill,  fulling  mill, 
and  grist  mill,with  two  run  of  stones, which, 
together  with  100  acres  of  land,  is  valued 
at  $2,800. 

He  has  12  feet  head  and  fall,  and  water 
sufficient  in  the  dryest  season  to  turn  one 
run  of  stones.  The  mills  will  be  injured 
by  the  canal,  and  be  a  subject  of  claim  for 
damages ;  but  the  land  will  be  enhanced  in 
value. 

Between  the  mouths  of  Black  and  Craw- 
ford Creeks  on  the  Genesee  River,  there  are 
several  slide  banks  of  a  serious  character, 
which  are  entirely  avoided  in  the  present 
location.  At  the  point  of  leaving  Black 
Creek,  about  one  mile  above  its  junction 
with  the  river,  is  a  favorable  valley  putting 
thro*  the  high  grounds,  which  bound  Black 
Creek  valley  on  the  north,  through  which 
we  pass  (2  miles),  in  a  very  direct  line, 
coming  out  upon  the  Geuesee  River  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  Ketchum's,  near 
Crawford's  Creek,  by  which  we  not  only 
avoid  the  slides,  but  save  nearly  two  miles 
in  distance.  Here,  from  a  feeder  of  20 
chains  in  length,  and  a  dam  of  small  ele- 
vation, the  whole  of  the  Genesee  River  may 
be  received  into  the  canal. 

The  distance  from  the  summit  to  this 
point  is  9$  miles— the  descent  242  feet.  To 
overcome  this  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  27  locks  of  8  feet  lift,  2  of  7  teet, 
and  2  of  6  feet. 

There  are  3  culverts,  5  waste- weirs,  6 
road  and  14  farm  bridges,  required  on  this 
portion  of  the  route.  Estimated  cost, 
$225,052.35. 

t  -i  Following  down  the  river  from  this  to 
Portageville,  20  miles,  the  valley  is  often 
wide,  free  from  high,  precipitous,  rocky 
shores,  and  (with  the  exception  of  some 
obstructions  by  slip  banks  of  clay)  presents 
unusual  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal,  and  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  estimates  of  each  section  in  detail) 
bears  a  remarkable  comparison  with  the 
tame  distance  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gen- 
esee River  from  Mount  Morris  to  Roches- 
ter, lockage  excepted. 

C*  The  principal,  and  indeed  the  only  seri- 
ous slide  bank  we  have  to  encounter,  is  on 
section  No.  38.  It  is  a  high  steep  bank, 
and  embraces  several  acres  of  ground.  At 
this  point  (as  seen  on  the  map)  the  Gene- 
see runs  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the 
east  to  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  af- 
ter washing  the  base  of  the  slip  bank,  con- 
tinually increasing  its  depth  (now  20  feet), 
as  well  as  increasing  the  tendency  of  the 
bank  to  slide,  it  makes  off  again  across  the 


valley,  touching  the  eastern  hill  within  22 
chains  of  the  point  of  leaving  it. 

To  secure  against  these  slides  is  difficult; 
great  disasters  are  often  occasioned  by 
them,  and  in  order  to  get  by  this  point  with 
safety  to  the  eanal,  I  propose  changing  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  constructing  the  tow- 
ing path  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  old 
channel. 

Near  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  val- 
ley, is  a  natural  ravine,  through  which,  by 
the  erection  of  a  strong  dam  across  the  ri- 
ver, and  cutting  down  a  narrow  ridge  5£ 
chains  in  lengtn,  the  Genesee  River  may  be 
turned  at  comparatively  small  expense, 
which  is  the  most  feasible  plan  of  avoiding 
all  danger  from  the  slide. 

The  Genesee  sends  forward  5,007  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  at  the  point  pro- 
posed to  take  it  into  the  canal,  as  a  feeder 
above  Crawford  Creek. 

From  Crawford  Cr«ek  to  Portage  we 
cross  Caneadea,  Cold  and  West  Koy  Creeks, 
all  fine  permanent  streams,  discharging  in 
the  dryest  season  2,800  cubic  feet  oi  water 
per  minute,  which  may  be  received  into  the 
canal  with  facility. 

The  least  expensive  mode  of  crossing 
these  streams  would  be  by  the  construction 
of  dams  with  wooden  towing  paths;  but 
as  the  crossing  of  ponds  of  this  description 
is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience 
from  the  strong  current  in  the  time  of 
freshets,  1  prefer,  and  have  adopted,  the 
more  expensive*  plan  of  crossing  in  aque- 
ducts, and  introducing  the  several  streams 
by  short  feeders,  with  appropriate  bulk- 
heads. 

in  case  it  should  be  deemed  necessary 
hereafter,  the  Genesee  River  may  be  taken 
in  at  several  points  between  Cold  and  West 
Koy  Creeks. 

On  this  21  miles  and  30  chains,  there 
will  be  3  aqueducts  with  wooden  trunks,  1 
with  stone  arches  in  cementt  14  culverts,  3 
waste- weirs,  and  20  road  and  35  farm 
bridges. 

PORTAGE  HILLS. 

At  Portage  the  continued  high  grounds 
which  come  down  from  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  river,  and  enclose  the  valley 
and  fertile  flats  above  the  falls,  are  separa- 
ted only  by  a  deep  chasm  through  which 
the  river  passes,  with  high  perpendicular 
banks  on  both  sides,  descending  274  feet  by 
3  successive  falls  in  the  distance  of  two 
miles. 

The  perpendicular  banks  generally  are  of 
aluminous  shale  or  fray  wacke,  with  occa- 
sional strata  of  sand  rock  of  a  texture  suffi- 
ciently hard  for  building  purposes,  and  at 
some  few  points  between  the  second  and 
third  falls,  the  banks  are  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river. 

Judge  Geddes,  in  his  report  of  1826,  pro- 
posed passing  this  point  by  going  round  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Mr.  Jones  plan  was 
to  tunnel  the  hill  at  a  favorable  point.  To 
pass  this  ridge,  by  either  of  those  routes, 
appeared  exceedingly  difficult  and  expens- 
i  ve.  Different  plans  were  proposed ,  various 
routes  suggested,  and  many  examinations 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  the 
view  of  finding  some  one  more  feasible, 
but  without  success. 

Finding  no  alternative,  but  the  adoption 
of  one  or  other  of  those  routes,  and  having 
some  doubts  which  was  the  most  favorable, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  .to  make  a  minute  sur- 
vey and  estimate  of  both,  which  has  result- 
ed in  favor  of  the  river  route,  although  it 
increases  the  distance  above  the  one  through 
the  tunnel,  nearly  ljmile,  the  river  at  this 
place  making  a  long  circuit  round  the  hill. 
^ The  estimated  cost  of  the  tunnel  route 


upon  the  first  plan,  (which  I  would  recom- 
mend) is  a  fraction  less  than  that  of  the 
river  route ;  but  the  hazard  of  encounter- 
ing unforeseen  difficulties,  in  tunnelling 
through  a  hill  where  quicksand  occurs,  has 
induced  me  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter  route. 

The  canal  crosses  the  river  at  Portage 
by  an  aqueduct  280  feet  long,  and  to  main* 
tain  the  best  elevation  for  passing  the  ridge 
on  either  route,  it  must  be  36  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  trunk  to  be  of 
wood  on  stone  abutments,  and  piers  42  feet 
apart  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  site 
for  an  aqueduct  is  a  very  favorable  one. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  a  flat  horizontal 
rock,  with  high  banks,  and  stone  in  abun- 
dance may  be  quarried  near  the  spot' 

In  the  village  of  Portageville  the  line 
will  run  west  of  the  main  street,  crossing 
it  at  a  point  where  two  buildings  only  ob- 
struct the  passage,  if  the  line  should  be  lo- 
cated on  the  river  route ;  but  should  the 
tunnel  route  be  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  four  buildings. 

The  lines  diverge  at  Portageville,  the  one 
pursuing  an  easterly  direction  for  65  chains, 
over  the  upland  slope  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  passes  the  ridge  by  a  tunnel  26  chains 
in  length;  the  other  following  round  bjc 
the  river,  runs  under  a  steep  bank  or  preci- 
pitous hill,  requiring  a  very  high  embank- 
ment, principally  formed  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  protected  from  the  floods  by  a 
heavy  stone  wall,  until  it  gains  the  table  or 
upland  slope  at  the  end  of  section  52,  im- 
mediately below  the  first  falls. 

About  50  chains  further  on,  another  spur 
of  the  hill  comes  out  abruptly  to  the  deep 
defile,  in  which  runs  the  Genesee  river,  not 
less  than  380  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank. 

After  passing  this  ridge,  which  rises 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canal  98  feet  to  its 
summit,  and  is  22  chains  through,  the  hill 
suddenly  recedes  to  the  east,  and  leaving 
the  river's  bank,  the  line  follows  along  the 
north  slope  of  Portage  ridge,  over  tables  of 
very  favorable  elevation,  to  the  north  end  of 
the  tunnel,  which  is  2  miles  and  68$ chains 
from  Portageville. 

In  making  the  survey  with  a  view  to  a 
line  through  the  hill,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  204  feet 
above  bottom,  and  that  the  tunnel  would 
not  exceed  26  chains  in  length. 

The  soil  or  upper  covering  of  the  hill  is 
of  clay  and  gravelly  loam,  the  hill  steep  at 
each  end  of  the  tunnel,  with  a  valley  below, 
offering  great  facilities  for  the  deposite  of 
surplus  excavation.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  rock  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
in  all  the  ledges  of  that  vicinity,  there 
were  strong  indications  that  the  excava- 
tion for  a  large  portion  of  the  tunnel  would 
be  through  rock  lying  in  horizontal  strata, 
easily  broken  up,  yet  sufficiently  hard  to 
support  rhe  archway  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
sonry, and  had  it  not  been  proved  by  subse- 
quent examination,  that  the  contrary  was 
the  fact,  the  superiority  of  this  route  would 
have  been  unquestionable. 

To  determine  this  point,  and  to  show  the 
character  of  the  excavation  in  the  interior, 
shafts  were  sunk  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
near  the  ends  of  the  tunnel,  where  quick- 
sand made  its  appearance  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  rendered  it  quite  impracticable  to 
sink  the  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  canal.  It 
was  still  the  opinion  of  some  that  rock 
would  be  found  after  passing  the  slopes  of 
the  hill.  To  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  that 
might  arise  upon  the  subject,  I  directed  an- 
other shaft  to  be  settled  near  the  centre  of 
the  ridge,  which  was  carried  down  through 
sand  and  gravel  to  within  20  feet  of  tho 
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bottom  line  of  the  canal,  at  which  point  we 
■gain  encountered  quicksands. 

To  construct  a  work  of  this  magnitude 
through  such  materials,  would  undoubtedly 
prove  very  expensive*  and  any  estimate  that 
can  now  be  made  of  its  cost,  must  in  some 
degree  be  founded  on  conjecture,  and  of 
course  liable  to  vary  from  the  truth.  How. 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  have 
estimated  for  a  tunnel  wide  enough  to  pass 
two  boats,  the  arch. way  to  be  constructed 
of  permanent  stone  masonry,  with  a  wood, 
en  horse  path,  and  in  the  following  state- 
ment present  the  approximate  cost,  from 
the  aqueduct  to  the  north  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. 
Cost  from  aqueduct  to  south 

end  of  tunnel,    ...      $4,474  45 
Total  cost  of  tunnel,      -        -     140,106  52 


Aggregate $144,580  97 

To  pass  the  point  of  rocks  or  deep  cut 
of  96  feet  by  the  river  route  on  section  53, 
two  plans  were  proposed,  one  a  thorough 
cut,  the  other  a  short  tunnel  of  16  chains 
in  length.  The  fine  here  is  far  enough  from 
the  margin  of  the  gulf  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  canal,  and  yet  so  m*ar  that  the  sur- 
plus materials  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
charged into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
will  tend  very  much  to  diminish  the  expense 
on  either  plan. 

The  estimate  for  the  tunnel  is  $14,240 
less  than  cutting  down  the  hill,  and  should 
this  plan  be  adopted,  (which  I  would  recom- 
mend,) the  whole  cost  for  the  river  route 
will  be  $163,232  49,  being  $18  651  52  more 
than  via  the  long  tunnel. 

In  the  detailed  estimate  marked  H,  for 
the  eastern  or  long  tunnel,  will  also  be 
found  an  estimate  for  a  tunnel  of  less  width, 
calculated  to  pass  only  one  boat  at  a  time, 
the  cost,  of  which  is  $56,228  57  less  than 
the  other ;  and  should  this  mode  of  con- 
struction be  deemed  suitable  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  this  may  possibly  be  the 
cheapest  way  of  overcoming  the  obstacles 
at  Portage. 

From  Portage  tunnel  to  the  Dansville 
side  cut  at  Mount  Morris,  the  descent  is 
549  feet. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


The  annexed  extract  from  Mr.  Johnson's 
Report  gives  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  distance,  lockage,  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  the  Ohio  River  to  New- 
York,  on  three  different  routes. 

Routes  of  communication  to  the  Ohio  Valley. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  different  routes  proposed 
and  in  use  from  the  Atlantic  cities  to  the 
Ohio  River,  I  subjoin  the  following  account 
of  the  distances,  lockage,  cost,  and  time  of 
transportation  on  them.  It  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  these  statements,  that  the 
expense  of  transportation  upon  the  Allega- 
ny River  and  Pennsylvania  Canals,  will 
.preclude  the  possibility  of  tbe  trade  of  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  Canal  being  drawn 
through  that  channel,  or  through  any  other 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  Staie. . 

1st.  To  New- York  from  Portsmouth,  via 
the  Ohio  Canal,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Erie 
Canal. 

Lockage 
Mile*,    m  feet. 

S08       1,807 

190 

S65         689 

145 


Ohio  Canal, 
Lake  Erie, 
Erie  Canal, 
Hudson  River, 


3d.  To  Philadelphia  from  Pittsburgh,  via 
Portage  Railway  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
Union,  and  Schuylkill  Canals. 

Bftlee.  Lockage. 
From  Pittsburgh  to  Johns-  • 

town,                                   |05  474 

Portage  Railroad,                       96}  2,570 

Pennsylvania  Canal,                 153  646 

Union  Canal,                              80  503 J 

Schuylkill  Canal,                       60  182£ 

434}     4,345} 

Thence  to  New- York  as  follows : 

Miles.    Lockage. 
Delaware  River,  30 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,    43         112 
Raritan  River  and  Staten  Isl- 
and Sound,  40 


113  112 

Add  from  Pittsburgh  to  Phil- 
adelphia, as  above,  434}     4,345} 

Total  from  Pittsburgh  to  New- 
York,  547}    4,457} 

To  New- York  from  Olean,  via  Rochester 
and  Olean  Canal,  Erie  Canal,  and  Hudson 
River. 

Rochester  and  Olean  Canal,     105}       1,057 
Erie  Canal,  270  630 

Albany  to  New- York,  145 


Total, 


520} 


Chetapeake  and  Ohio  CanaL 

From  Wheeling  to  George- 
town, 310 

From  Pittsburgh  to  George- 
town, 341} 


i*^ 


L  },0W      »,896 


1,687 

3,153 

3,215 

From  Pittsburgh  to  New- York,  via  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  proposed  Mary- 
land, the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  and 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canals,  will  be 
615  miles.  Lockage  3,661  feet,  which,  redu- 
ced to  a  level,  will  be=  146.44x615=761.44 
miles  total  distance. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that 
the  length  of  the  route  now  in  use  from  the 
City  of  New-York  to  the  Ohio  River, 
through  this  State,  is  1,006  miles,  with  a 
lockage  of  1,896  feet;  which,  considering 
25  feet  of  lockage  equal  to  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance (including  unavoidable  detentions  at 
the  locks),  is  equivalent  to  a  distance  of 
1,081.85  miles,  of  which  335  are  steamboat 
navigation.  By  the*  route  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  report,  the  distance 
from  Olean  to  the  City  of  New-York  will 
be  520}  miles,  and  a  lockage  of  1,687  feet, 
making  in  all  587}  miles,  of  which  145 
miles  is  steamboat  navigation.  From  Olean 
to  Pittsburgh  by  the  river,  is  280  miles, 
and  there  is  an  average  fall  of  2i  feet  per 
mile.  The  transportation  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia  is  effected  by  canal,  with 
the  exception  of  36}  miles  of  railroad  over 
the  Allegany  Mountains.  The  distance  is 
434}  miles,  in  which  a  rise  and  fall  of 
4,345}  feet  is  overcome  by  means  of  locks 
and  inclined  planes,  with  stationary  power, 
equal  in  all  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh to  608.58  miles,  and  from  New- York 
to  Pittsburgh  to  726  miles,  including  lock- 
age. 

Summary  of  the  length  of  the  preceding 

routes : 

Miles. 
From  Portsmouth,  on  tbe  Ohio  Ri- 
ver, to  New- York,  via  Erie  and 
Ohio  Canals,  (including  lock* 
age,)  1,08}.*$ 

From  Pittsburgh  f q  Jfew-yofk,  y|a 


Rochester  and  Olean  Canal  and 

Erie  Canal,  867.60 

From  Pittsburgh  to  New- York,  via 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canals,  726.00 

From  Pittsburgh  to  New-York,  via 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  and  Raritan  Ca- 
nals, &c,  761.44 

The  following  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
transportation  upon  different  canals  are 
founded  upon  information  received  from 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  forwarding  busi- 
ness, and  upon  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canals, 
conform  to  the  tariff  agreed  to  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  forwarding  merchants  at  Buffalo, 
on  the  9th  inst. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  New- 
York  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  by  the 
Erie  and  Ohio  Canals,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
Heavy  merchandize,  per  100  lbs.,       $1  86 
Light  "  "  a  00 

Returning. 

Flour,  per  barrel,  1  80 

Whiskey,   pork,   butter,   beef,  lard, 

&c,  per  100  lbs.,  0  90 

The  average  time  required  to  make  a 
trip  to  New- York,  is  from  18  to  24  days. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Pennsylvania  im- 
provements, is  as  follows  : 
Heavy  merchandize,  per  100  lbs.,       $1  25 
Light  "  "  1  50 

Returning. 

On  produce,  (to  Philadelphia,)  0  70 

Price  of  transportation  from  Philadelphia 

to  New- York : 

On  light  goods  or  merchandize,  via 

canal,  frl:^  0  25 

On  heavy      "  0  12 

Returning. 

On  produce,  0  10 

Making  the  total  c  ost  of  transportation 
from  the  City  of  New-York  to  Pittsburgh, 
as  follows,  viz. : 

Heavy  merchandize,  per  100  lbs.,       $1  37 
Light  u  1  75 

[Returning. 
Produce,  0  80 

The  average  time  required  to  make  a  trip 
to  Philadelphia,  is  15  days,  and  it  requires 
about  the  same  time  to  return :  but  to  get 
goods  from  New- York  by  this  channel,  I 
am  informed  by  Judge  Griswold  E.  War 
ner,  (a  gentleman  residing  in  Pittsburgh, 
requires  from  20  to  25  days,  some  delay  be- 
in**  unavoidable  in  making  an  extra  trans- 
shipment  upon  the  Schuylkill  River  into 
the  canal  boats. 

The  probable  expense  of  transportation 
from  New-York  to  Olean,  via  the  Roches- 
ter and  Olean  Canal,  would  be  as  follows : 
On  heavy  goods,  per  100  lbs.,  $0  96 

On  light        "  "  1  07 

Returning. 
On  produce,  per  100  lbs.,  0  55 


PRICES  OF  RA1LROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

march  27,   1835. 

rsa  cent. 

« * k 

Pur.         J3»k.       Oger. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100  1171  1174 

Paterson. 50  103  103 

Saratoga —  1061  106 

Harlem —  80  78 

Boston  and  Providence....  100  1151  114 
New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

Tramportation  Line..,  100  115  115 

Camden  and  A  inboy 100  146  — 

Providence  and  Stonington ,  100  148  — 

Boston  and  Worcester —  W  J03 

Philadelphia  aii4TWton--  >°°  *  tt 
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Tm  Easl  or  Dckikinai.b'b  Rkvolv. 
WB  St«ax  Ewers*.— The  engravings  on 
the  preceding  page  exhibit  the  construe 
tion  of  a  rotary  engine,  which  haa  teen 
recently  patented  by  the  Ear!  of Dundon- 
ald,  and  the  manner  of  its  application  to 
the  propulsion  of  vessels.  The  Earl  him. 
self  describes  it  in  a  circular,  with  a  copy 
of  which  we  have  been  favored,  as  sur. 
passing  in  efficiency  every  thing  of  the 
kind  hitherto  produced' — as  being,  in  fact, 
so  perfect,  thai  perfection  can  no  farther 

So.  "  The  cause,"  says  his  lordship, "  of 
10  uniform  failure  in  the  construction  of 
rotary  engines,  haa  been  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining,  within  the  machine,  a 
base  of  resistance  on  which  the  steam 
might  act  in  propelling  the  moveable 
piston.  The  means  by  which  this  has 
been  hitherto  attempted,  have  consisted 
of  a  variety  of  very  imperfect  mechanical 
contrivances,  all  of  which  have  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  the  successful  em. 
ployment  of  this  sort  of  engine  ;  but  in 
the  xbvolving  engine  now  offered  to  no. 
tiee,  this  gnat  difficulty  is  completely 
overcome.  This  engine  is  constructed  on 
a  principle  that  gives  the  most  perfect  ful- 
crum or  resisting  base,  in  a  manner  that 
leave*  nothing  on  this  head  to  be  desired — 
indeed,  it  ia  as  perfect,  and  nearly  as 
simple,  as  the  fixed  cover  or  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  of  ihe  ordinary  reciprocating 
engine.  The  great  and  paramount  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  suitable  fulcrum  be- 
iag  thus  completely  overcome,  all  other  ob. 
stacles  to  the  employing  of  this  sort  of 
engine  at  once  disappear  ;  in  truth,  from 
the  result  of  numerous  trials,  during  two 
yean'  experience,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
this  engine  is  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  equally  perfect  and 
•efficient  at  the  best  reciprocating  engine  .'" 
Nor  does  the  perfection  of  this  engine 
rest  on  the  noble  lord's  own  testimony ; 
for  that  verv  ingenious  engineer,  Mr. 
Alex.  Gordon,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Ele- 
mental locomotion,"  2d  edition,  1834, 
speaks  of  it  in  the  following  equally  enco- 
miastic terms  :  "  Of  the  many  rotary  en- 
gines none  have  stood  the  test  of  long 
trial ;  and,  indeed,  as  yet  there  is  none  in 
practical  use,  if  we  excopt  that  of  the 
Earl  ofDundonnld,  (the  gnlltint  and  inge- 
nious Lord  Cochrane,)  which  hids  fair  to 
rival  the  best  reciprocating  engitie.  *  * 
The  cause  of  uniform  failure  of  other 
ingenious  persons,  in  the  construction  of 
rotary  engines,  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining,  within  the  machine,  a  base  of 
resistance  on  which  the  steam  might  act 
in  propelling  the  moveable  piston.  The 
means  by  which  this  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted) have  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
very. imperfect  mechanical  contrivances, 
all  of  which  have  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  the  successful  employment  of  this  sort 
of  engine  ;  but  in  the  bbvolvino  kicgixz 
now  under  notice,  this  difficulty  is  com- 
pletely overcome.  This  engine  is  construct, 
ed  on  a  principle,  that  gives  a  perfect  Jul- 
crust,  or  resisting  base ;  indeed,  it  iy  as 
perfect,  and  nearly  as  simple,  as  the  fixed 
covers  or  heads  of  the  cylinder  in  orrll. 
Mary    httipresailng    engines,    fee.    etc 


The  great  and  paramount  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  suitable  fulcrum  having  been 
(An*  completely  overcome,  all  other  obsta- 
cles to  the  employing  of  this  sort  of  en- 
gine at  once  disappear :  in  truth,  from 
the  result  of  numerous  trials,  during  two 
years'  experience,  this  engine  is  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
equally  perfect  and  efficient  as  a  recipro- 
cating engine,", ,  '  Equally  encomiastic 
terms  !'  we  think  we  hear  the  reader  ex- 
claim— ■  Why  they  are  literally  the  same 
terms — his  lordship's  own  words  over 
again.'  So,  gentle  reader,  in  truth  they 
are.  What  Lord  Dun  don  aid  says,  and  all 
he  says  of  his  engine,  Mr.  Alex.  Gordon 
says,  and  little  more  ;  not  a  tittle  of  dif- 
ference is  there,  in  three  of  the  four  sen- 
tences we  hare  quoted  from  Mr-  Gordon's 
book,  save  just  as  much  as  might  serve  to 
make  it  appear,  [no  quotation  marks 
being  used,]  that  Mr.  Gordon's  words  are 
his  own  words,  and  not  merely  a  parrot- 
like  repetition  of  those  of  his  lordship. 
But  though  the  identity  of  the  language 
employed  in  the  two  quotations  be  cer. 
tainly  very  singular,  it  is,  after  all,  but  an 
identity  in  language,  not  necessarily  ex- 
tending to  the  mailer  of  the  c*tmcts 
themselves..  Mr.  Gordon  may  bovo  felt  [ 
unable  many  what  he  honestly  thought  of 
the  engiae  in  question,  in  better  terms 
than  those  previously  Used  by  the  noble 
Invents!  himself  |  and  if  so,  ean  be  be  to 


blame  that  he  made  use  of  the  same  terms 
over  again  T  Obviously  not.  His  lord- 
ship's  patent  covers  only  the  engine  itself 
— not  the  words  employed  by  his  lordship 
to  describe  its  perfections.  There  con  LI 
bo  no  piracy  in  the  case— only  a  little 
convenient  appropriation.  But,  it  may  be 
said,  if  Mr.  Gordon  was  driven  by  such  a 
sense  of  fitness  to  employ  the  same  words 
as  his  lordship's,  he  might  at  least  have 
had  the  candor  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  the  same,  in  order]  that  hs 
readers  might  be  enabled  to  judge  fir 
themselves  whether  they  are  actually  s.i 
fit — so  peculiarly  appropriate — that  m 
person  desiring  to  give  a  discriminalin/, 
independent,  and  impartial  opinion  of  t\.  s 
invention,  could  employ  any  better ;  c  r 
whether  the  identity  is  but  such  as  might 
be  expected,  where  n  person  has  lent 
himself  to  pull' the  pretensions  of  another, 
without  any  care  for  truth,  honor,  or  re- 
putation. We  confess  there  is  somethin;; 
in  this  i  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  we  havu 
done  our  best  to  make  up  lor  Mr.  Gor 
don's  not  verv  candid  omission.  No  on<  > 
— ofowr  readers  at  least — will  now  be  a: 
any  loss  to  determine  for  himself  the  de- 
gree of  weight  which  belongs  to  Mr 
Gordon's  opinion  in  tho  present  instance 
Mr.  Gordon,  it  will  be  observed,  goe; 
on  one  material  point  considerably  fur- 
ther than  the  Earl  himself.  The  Ear 
epeake  only  of  "  numerous  trials"  of  hi? 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL 
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;  Mr.  Gordon  talks  of  its  being 
««  in  practical  use  ;"  and  the  words  are 
Wit  in  the  original,  as  here,  in  italics,  to 
impress  them  more  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  the  reader*  The  obvious  intention  of 
the  phrase  used  by  Mr*  Gordon  is  to 
make  the  public  believe  that  Lord  Dun- 
donald'a  engine  has  not  only  had  many 
"  trials"  by  his  lordship  himself,  but  has 
bee*  thought  00  well  of  by  others — by 
practical  persons,  requiring  the  use  of  a 
steam-engine  for  practical  purposes, — 
that  they  have  had  engines  made  on  this 
plan,  in  preference  to  reciprocating  en* 
gines,  and  are  now  actually  using  them 
with  great  advantage*  But  what  truth  is 
there  in  this?  What  " practical  use" 
can  Mr*  Gordon  specify  ?  Can  he  name 
a  single  vessel — not  a  **  trial"  one  mere- 
)y — where  a  marine  engine,  on  his  lord- 
ship's  plan,  is  employed  ?  Or  refer  us  to 
a  single  mill  or  manufactory,  where  a  re. 
voftving-engine  of  Lord  Dundonald's  is 
employed  as  the  moving  power  ?  We  are 
greatly  misinformed,  if  it  is  in  his  power 
to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind* 

It  is  not,  certainly,  as  an  engine  in 
"practical  use,"  nor  even  as  one  very 
likely  to  be  so,  that  we  now  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  We  think  by 
no  means  so  highly  of  it  as  either  his 
lordship  or  his  echo,  Mr.  Gordon.  We 
give  a  place  to  the  present  description  of 
it  in  our  pages,  for  two  reasons,  very 
distinct  from  admiration:  first,  because 
of  the  considerable  talk  there  is  about  it, 
owing  partly  to  the  celebrity,  (for  other 
tilings  than  machine  inventing,)  of  the 
noble  inventor,  and  partly  to  his  prodi- 
giously confident  representations  of  its 
amazing  capabilities ;  second,  because  if 
we  are  wrong  in  the  opinion  we  have 
formed  of  it,  (which  not  being  persons  of 
such  infallible  stuff  as  his  lordship,  nor  of 
such  ready  faith  as  Mr.  Gordon,  we  ad. 
nit  to  he  a  possible  case) — if  it  has  really 
left  "  nothing  to  be  desired,"  in  the  way 
of  producing  an  effective  rotary  engine 
— it  were  a  thousand  pities  that  the  know, 
ledge  of  an  invention,  calculated  to  con- 
fer  so  much  benefit  on  the  mechanical 
world,  and  to  save  so  much  trouble  and 
mortification  to  hundreds  of  ingenious 
mechanics,  who  are  now  occupied  with 
the  solution  of  that  problem,  of  which  it  is 
said  to  furnish  the  best  possible  practical 
solution,  should  not  be  as  speedily  and  as 
widely  diffused  as  possible. 

Fig*  1  is  a  representation,  copied  from 
Lord  Dundonald's  circular,  of  two  en- 
gines of  this  description  applied  to  the 
propulsion  of  a  vessel.     A  A  are  the  en- 

fines ;  B  the  air-pump;  C  C  the  deck; 
i  a  strong  beam  on  which  the  engines 
and  air-pump  rest ;  E  the  space  for  the 
boiler.  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  are  sectional 
views  of  one  of  the  engines,  exhibiting, 
under  different  aspects,  the  peculiar  mode 
of  construction  by  which  Lord  D.  flatters 
himself  he  has  u  completely  overcome" 
the  "groat  difficulty"  in  the  case.  We 
Copy  these  views  from  Mr.  Gordon's 
book;  and  shall  copy  also  from  it  the 
following  explanatory  details : 

"  Via,  2  is  a  longitudinal  section,  with 
the  blade  or  piston  A  in  one  pan  of  its 


course  (a  lunette  space).  Fig.  3  is  a 
cross  section,  showing  the  blade  or  piston 
A.  Fig.  4  shows  the  piston  in  a  different 
part  of  the  lunette  space ;  F  is  a  fixed 
centre  or  axle,  upon  which  the  piston  A 
turns — the  radius  sweeps  round  the  in- 
side  of  the  larger  circle  D  D  ;  G  is  the 
mathematical  centre  (for  there  is  no  axis 
through  the  centre  of  the  inner  cylinder 
CCC,  &c.)  around  which  the  cylinder 
C  C  turns.  The  piston  A  works  in  a 
ball-cock  or  stuffing  at  B  ;  and  in  tra- 
versing the  lunette  space  formed  between 
D  D  and  CCC,  is  obliged  to  slide  out 
and  in  through  B.  At  one  time  this  pis- 
ton A  will' have  a  larger  portion  protrud- 
ing from  C  C  C,  as  in  fig.  3  ;  and  at 
another  time  it  will  protrude  less,  as  in 
fig.  5.  At  one  time,  in  each  revolution, 
A  will  be  at  a  point  where  there  is  no 
part  protruding.  The  piston  crawls  out 
of  and  into  the  cylinder  CCC  (through 
B)  constantly.  The  steam  from  the  boiler 
is  admitted  through  the  hole  S,  and  rushes 
along  the  opening  Y,  in  the  direction  of 
the  small  arrow  :  it  cannot  escape  where 
the  cylinders  C  and  D  are  m  contact,  and 
therefore  it  forces  round  the  piston  A  in  a 
contrary  direction.  The  other  part  of 
the  lunette  space  evacuates  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  double  arrows.  Of 
course  the  power  of  the  engine  is  always 
varying,  because  the  surface  of  the  piston 
is  always  either  increasing  or  diminishing. 
To  compensate  for  this  variation,  two  cy- 
linders are  used ;  the  one  to  be  in  full 
activity,  while  the  other  is  passing  the 
dead  point.  As  the  one  decreases  the 
other  increases ;  and  thus  a  continuous 
and  rotatory  motion  is  maintained,  which 
can  be  applied  in  every  case  where  the 
reciprocating  engine  is  used  for  rotatory 
purposes-" 

We  cannot  say  that  this  description  of 
Mr.  Gordon's  is  very  clear  or  intelligible  ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  extremely  loose  and  con- 
fused— in  some  parts,  indeed,  nonsensical. 
However,  such  as  it  is,  we  must  leave 
our  readers  to  digest  it  as  they  best  can. 
It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  done 
to  order,  like  the  encomiums  we  before 
quoted  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  offer 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
emendation.  The  engravings,  at  least, 
are  plain  enough  ;  and,  with  their  help, 
the  intelligent  reader  will,  we  dare  say, 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  clear  no- 
tion  of  all  that  is  meant  by  mathematical 
centres,  crawling  pistons,  spaces  evacua* 
ting  themselves,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Gordon  adds,  that  "  by  some  re- 
cent alterations  in  the  steam-ways,  the 
patentee  has  been  enabled  to  use  two 
pistons  in  one  cylinder,  and  thus  to  save 
weight  to  a  still  greater  extent.  By  this 
new  arrangement,  one  piston  increases  in 
power  in  proportion  as  the  other  dimin- 
ishes in  power." 

Supposing  the  engine  to  be  as  efficient 
as  it  is  represented  to  be,  the  following 
are,  according  to  Lord  Dundonald,  the 
principal  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
its  adoption  t 

11 1st.  It  wilt  hot  oeeupy  one.iinth  part 


of  the  space  required  for  the  reciprocating 
engine. 

"  2d.  It  may  be  placed  so  low  in  a  ves- 
sel as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  gun- 
shot ;  or  the  cylinder  may  be  made  shot 
proof,  without  the  slightest  disadvantage. 

"  3d.  The  revolving  engine  does  not 
require  any  valve  or  slide,  consequently 
there  is  no  waste  of  steam  thereby ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  loss,  as  in  the  space  left 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinders  or 
reciprocating  engines. 

"  4th.  There  is  much  less  friction  than 
arises  from  the  sum  of  all  the  bearings 
required  to  convert  the  rectilineal  force, 
of  the  common  engine  to  circular  motion. 

"  5th.  There  are  no  beams,  cranks, 
side  rods,  connecting  rods,  parallel  mo- 
tions, levers,  slide  valves,  eccentrics, 
dec.,  with  their  nicely  adjusted  joints  and 
bearings  ;  therefore  the  revolving  engine 
is  not  liable,  even  in  one-teuth  degree,  to 
the  accidents  and  hindrances  of  other 
engines. 

"  6lh.  The  working  of  the  revolving 
engine,  in  a  steam-vessel,  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  passengers,  by  the  absence  of 
tremor,  now  occasioned  by  the  alterna- 
ting of  a  ponderous  mass  of  moving  mat- 
ter, twice  in  every  stroke  of  the  engine. 

"  7th.  The  revolving  engine  being 
contained  within  a  cylinder,  may  be  com- 
pletely finished  and  united  in  the  manu- 
factory ;  and  may  be  lowered  into  a  ves- 
sel, and  fixed  in  fewer  days  than  weeks 
are  now  required  to  erect  and  adjust  a 
reciprocating  engine. 

"  Sth.  As  the  moving  parts  of  the  re- 
volving engine  pursue  their  course  in 
perfect  circles  (without  stop  or  hindrance) 
this  engine  is  capable  of  progressive  ac- 
celeration, until  the  work  performed 
equals  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  va- 
cuum, or  on  the  atmosphere :  an  advan- 
tage which  the  reciprocating  engine  does 
not  possess. 

"  9th,  The  revolving  engine  is  com- 
pletely unctar  the  control  of  the  command-1 
er  of  a  vessel,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  engineer ;  simply  by  connecting  a  rod 
or  line,  from  his  usual  station  on  deck,  to 
a  cock,  by  which  he  can  set  the  engine 
going,  stop,  or  reverse  its  motion. 
'  "  10th.  The  diminished  bulk,  weight, 
and  absence  of  tremor,  add  to  the  capa- 
city, buoyancy,  velocity,  and  durability 
of  vessels  in  which  the  revolving  engine* 
is  placed. 

"  11th.  This  engine  can,  with  equal 
aptitude,  be  constructed  to  propel  the 
largest  vessel,  or  the  smallest  boat  ;  to 
pump  the  ship,  weigh  the  anchor,  embark 
or  discharge  the  cargo,  and  perform  the 
most  laborious  duties  of  a  crew. 

"12th.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  lo- 
comotion on ,  land  ;  there  being,  in  the 
revolving  engine,  no  part  requiring  to  be 
oiled,*  exposed  to  the  adhesion  of  dust  or 
grit,  now  so  destructive  to  the  rods, 
joints,  and  bearings  of  locomotive  en- 
gines. 

*  "The  offensive  smell,  so  much  potnpkjoed  of 
In  steam-vessels,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
grease  and  animal  oils,  spilt  in  lubricating  the  taring* 
of  the  numerous  parts  in  motion,  may  be  greatly  dmtt- 
nlshed,  and,  with  ear*  may  he  wholly  avoWed  whera 
tht  revolving  #ngiiM  M  uae&YV  ^t_^m      j* 
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"  13th,  The  revolving  engine,  from 
the  solidity  of  its  ports,  the  simplicity  of 
its  construction,  and  the  uniformity  of  its 
impulsive  action,  can  be  kept  in  repair  at 
less  expense  than  the  reciprocating  en* 
gine  ;  and,  if  used  for  mines  or  manufac- 
tories, an  engine-house  is  not  required ; 
a  simple  shed  or  covering  being  suffi- 
cient. 

"  Lastly.  One  quarter  of  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  steam-vessels  (or  half  the  en- 
gine room)  is  restored  to  useful  purposes  ; 
whilst  the  vessel  can  be  navigated  by  the 
same  number  of  engineers  and  seamen, 
and  with  the  same  consumption  of  fuel. 
Thus  the  comparative  cost  of  building  the 
useful  portion  of  a  steam-vessel,  and  the 
expenses  of  all  kinds,  are  diminished  one- 
third  ;  whilst  the  profit  from  an  increased 
amount  of  cargo  or  passengers,  or  the 
facility  of  proceeding  to  more  distant 
parts,  is  in  the  like  ratio  augmented." 

[From  the  New-York  American.] 
Rejection  of  tfee  Bill  for  Aidtn*  in  the 
Construction   of  the   New   York  and 
Erie  Rail  rood. 

Since  our  notice  of  this  subject  on  Monday, 
in  which  we  gave  an  analysis  of  the  final  vote, 
we  have  been  famished  with  a  statement  of  the 
vote  in  Committee  of  the  whole,  on  (he  amend- 
ment prosoaed  by  Mr.  Sibley.  It  was  by  this 
vote  that  the  strength  of  the  parties  was  shown 
and  the  fate  of  the  bill  decided.  It  was  the  ob. 
ject  of  this  amendment,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  security  to  be  given  by  the 
Railroad  company,  before  the  issne  of  the  stock 
which  was  to  be  loaned  by  the  State.  It  pro- 
vided, that  when  the  Company  had  constructed 
and  finished  a  single  track  of  their  Railway  from 
the  Delaware  and  Hudeon  Canal,  to  a  point  aa 
Jar  weat  aa  Bingkampton,  9500,000  of  stock 
should  be  issued  ;  when  they  had  finished  a  sin. 
gle  track  from  the  point  above  mentioned,  to  a 
point  as  far  west  aa  Elmira,  a  further  issue  of 
like  amount  should  be  made ;  when  they  had  ei- 
tended  the  track  aa  far  west  as  Olean,  a  third  half 
million,  and  when  the  remaining  portion,  extend* 
mg  to  Lake  Erie  was  completed,  a  like  amount 
should  be  iasued. 

We  are  informed  that  it  was  understood  by  the 
members  generelly,  that  this  amendment  would 
be  proposed,  and  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
measure  considered  the  .adoption  oftheee  pro  via. 
ions  essential  to  the  success  oi  the  Bill.  Tho 
amendment  waa  rejected  by  a  majority  of  2  only, 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement : 

For  the  amendment.  Againet  it. 


Allegany,  1 

Breoroe.  1 

Cattaraugus,  1 

Cayuga,  1 

Chatauque,  2 

Chenango,  3 

Cortland,  2 

Delaware,  2 

Dutchess,  2 

Franklin,  1 

Geneasee,  2 

Green,  1 

Jefferson,  3 

Livingston,  2 

Madison,  1 

Monroe,  3 

New  York,  4 

Niagara,  1 

Ontario,  3 

Orange,  9 

Orleans,  1 


Albany, 
Cayuga, 
Clinton, 


3 
3 
1 


Columbia,  3 

Genessee,  1 

Green,  1 

Herkimer,  1 

Lewis,  1 

Mad:son,  2 
Montgomery,  3 

New  York,  4 
Oneida, 
Ommdaga, 
OdWego, 
Otsego, 
Queens, 

Reosselatr,  9 

Saratoga,  9 

Schenectady,  I 

Schoharie,  2 


5 
4 
1 
2 
1 


Rockland, 

1 

Seneca, 

1 

Steuben, 

2 

Sullivan, 

1 

Tioga, 

2 

T<  napkins, 

3 

Warren, 

1 

Washington, 

1 

Yates, 

1 

St.  Lawrence  2 
Suffolk,  2 

Washington,  2 
Wayne,  2 

West  Chester  3 

55 


53 

Immediately  after  ibis  vole,  three  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  left  the  House,  and  four 
others,  on  subsequent  motions  joined  the  majority, 
which  reduced  the  minority  to  46. 

Of  the  members  who  bad  400c  to  their  homes, 
it  is  believed  that  one  from  Chenango,  1  from 
Erie,  two  from  Dutchess,  and  two  from  Utater, 
would  have  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  for  the 
bill, bad  they  been  present;  and  likewise  several 
of  those  who  were  out  of  the  house,  probably  on 
tho  supposition  that  no  question  would  be  taken 
at  that  sitting. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  members  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  thirty  were  from  fourteen 
counties  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Erie  Canal  route  ; 
seven  from  four  counties  north  of  that  route ; 
thirteen  from  five  counties  east  of  Hudeon  River, 
(including  Queens  and  Suffolk,)  and  five  only 
lrom  counties  south  of  Albany,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  River. 

Of  the  members  who  voted  for  the  amendment, 
41  were  from  twenty-five  counties  west  of  Hud. 
son  River,  and  south  of,  or  intersected  by,  the 
Erie  Canal ;  six  from  four  counties  north  of  the 
Canal:  and  six  from  two  counties  east  of  the 
Rivor. 

Supposing  the  four  votes  of  members  from  this 
city  against  the  amendment  to  have  been  ao  cast 
on  ac  count  of  their  ••  pledge,"  it  will  appear  that 
25  counties  supported  the  measure,  19  opposed 
it,  and  the  votes  of  six  were  divided.  If  the  tour 
votes  from  this  city  were  owing  to  the  pledge, 
and  not  to  any  opposition  to  the  bill,  then  a  just 
ostimate  of  the  strength  of  the  opposition  requires 
that  they  should  be  deducted  from  the  55  voie* 
above  stated,  which  would  reduce  the  number  to 
51,  and  leave  a  majority  of  two  in  favor  of  tho 
measure.  Add  to  this,  six  votes  of  absent  mem. 
here,  above  referi  od  to,  and  the  majority  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  the  Southern  counties  would  be 
eight. 

We  ask  attention  to  these  facts,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  follow  ua,  in  the 
remarks  which  we  propose  from  time  to  time  to 
offer,  in  explanation  of  the  great  interests  thus 
contemptuously  disregarded  by  the  Asembly— 
and  of  the  motives  for  their  course — which  we 
mean  thoroughly  to  probe,  and  hope  to  be  enabled 
to  lay  bare — names,  and  manoeuvres,  equally. 

AGRICULTURE,*^. 


Means  of  Increasing  the  Productive 
Powers  of  Soils. — The  means  at  our  com- 
mand of  increasing  the  productive  powers 
of  soils  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  following  heads : 

1.  Supplying  to  the  Boil  those  organic 
and  earthy  substances  which  may  be  re- 
quired. 

2.  Altering  its  texture,  depth  and  pro- 
perties, by  tillage  and  other  means. 

3.  Changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture. 

4.  Changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
temperature. 

Vegetable  and  animal  matters,  in  a  de- 
composing state,  appear  to  act  in  various 
ways,  in  increasing  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil.  They  improve  its  texture,  and 
they  may  be  supposed  to  increase  its  power 
to  absorb  and  retain  moisture :  but  above 
all,  ihey  supply  that  matter,  wl|ioh,  in  what- 
ever form  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  plants, 
tends  to  nourish  them,  This  matter  being 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  it  must  be 


Experience  has  in  every  age  accordingly 
taught  the  husbandman  to  supply  those 
substances  to  the  soil;  and  the  doing  so 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  means  at 
his  command  of  maintaining  or  increasing; 
its  fertility. 

Besides  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
which  is  mixed  or  combined  with  the 
mineral  part  of  the  soil,  and  is  essential  to 
its  productiveness,  the  mineral  parte  them. 
selves,  it  has  been  seen,  require  to  be  mix* 
ed  together  in  certain  proportions,  and  in 
certain  states  of  division,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

Silica  and  alumina  form  the  principal 
mineral  part  of  the  soil.  If  one  or  the 
other  of  these  earths  be  in  excess,  the  soil 
is  defective  in  its  composition.  If  the 
alumina  prevails  the  soil  is  too  adhesive ;  if 
the  silica  prevail,  it  is  too  loose.  A  medium  is 
seen  to  be  the  best;  and  although  the  precise 
proportion  in  which  the  alumina  and  silica 
should  exist  have  not  been  determined,  it  is 
safer  that  there  be  a  tendency  to  an  excess 
of  alumina  than  silica. 

Further,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends 
on  the  state  of  division,  chemical  or  me* 
chanical,  of  these  minerals. 

It  would  appear,  then,  to  be  a  means  of 
improving  the  composition  of  a  soil,  to  add 
to  its  silicious  matter  when  it  is  found  to  be 
too  stiff,  and  aluminous  matter  when  it  is 
found  to  be  too  loose  ;  and,  further,  to  re- 
duce the  substances  to  their  greatest  degree 
of  mechanical  or  chemical  division. 

Sometimes,  accordingly,  we  have  the 
means  of  improving  the  constitution  of  soils, 
by  mixing  sand  with  clay,  or  clay  with  sand. 
But,  in  practice,  the  direct  mixture  of  these 
two  substances,  for  the  purpose  of  produc- 
ing a  soil  of  better  texture,  is  rare  ;  First, 
because  the  expense  of  this  species  of  im* 
provement  is  considerable ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  state  in  which  sand  andcla? 
are  usually  available  for  this  purpose,  ;t 
seldom  happens  that  the  aluminous  matter 
of  the  one,  or  the  silicious  matter  of  the 
other,  is  in  that  state  of  minute  division 
which  is  favorable  to  fertility. 

It  is  otherwise  with  earth  lime.  This 
can,  in  all  cases,  be  reduced  by  heat  to  that 
state  of  minute  division  which  is  favorable 
to  the  productiveness  of  soils  ;  and  bene  j 
can  always  be  applied  with  benefit  to  those 
soils  in  which  it  is  wanting. 

Lime  is  sometimes  mixed,  in  its  natural 
state,  with  aluminous  and  silicious  mattei . 
It  then  forms  a  marl,  a  substance  which  in 
frequently  applied  to  soils  as  a  means  of 
improving  them  ;  it  is  chiefly  to  the  lighter 
soils  that  lime  is  applied;  for  then,  is  no 
only  lime  applied,  but  alumina,  to  improvf 
the  texture  of  the  soil.  It  is  by  means  o: 
this  mixture  that  some  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements on  silicious  sands,  that  have 
taken  place  in  Europe,  have  been  effected. 
There  are  cases  in  which  even  calcareous 
matter  is  in  excess  in  soils.  This  occurs 
especially  in  districts  where  the  chalk  for. 
mation  exists.  When  the  earthy  stratum 
resting  upon  chalk  is  very  thin,  the  chalky 
matter  becomes  mixed  with  it,  and  being 
then  in  excess,  forms  a  barren  soil. 

An  obvious  means  of  amending  the  com- 
position of  a  soil  of  this  kind,  is  by  adding 
any  of  the  other  earths,  whether  silicious 
or  aluminous.  We  need  not  here  scruple 
to  apply  them,  because  the  clay  is  coarse  or 
the  sand  silicious.  We  may  add  them  in 
almost  any  form  in  which  they  can  be  con* 
veniently  procured  ;  for  the  effect  will  be  to 
improve  the  composition  of  the  soil. 

There  is  another  case  in  which,  in  like 
manner,  silicious  and  aluminous  matter 
may  be  applied  directly  in  almost  any  state 
f»  Wbiofe  it  may  {p  ftromj,    TM»  If  jfl  ffel 
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ease  of  peat.  Here  the  vegetable  matter  is 
ih  excess,  and  the  addition  accordingly  of 
any  other  earths  is  an  amendment  of  die 
composition  of  the  soil. 

We  see  then,  that  the  composition  of 
soils  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  also  in 
many  eases,  by  the  addition  of  the  earths 
in  which  they  may  be  deficient,  and  in  an 
especial  degree  of  lime,  which  we  can  al- 
ways apply  in  the  form  of  minute  division 
best  suited  to  improve  the  composition  of 
the  soil.  This  is  the  first  of  the  means  re- 
ferred to  of  adding  to  the  productive  power 
of  soils,  and  will  be  considered  in  detail 
under  the  head  manures,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  management  of  the  farm. 

The  second  mean  referred  to  of  increas- 
ing the  productive  power  of  a  soil,  is  alter- 
ing their  texture,  depth  and  properties,  by 
titjajre  and  other  means. 
»  The  mere  effect  of  that  communition  of 
the  parts  of  soil  which  it  undergoes  in  the 
common  operations  of  tillage,  is  seen  to 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  soil.  Whether  the  soil 
imbibes  from  the  atmosphere  any  thing  but 
aqueous  vapor  or  not,  it  is  known  that  the 
exposure  of  the  matter  of  the  soil  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  thecommunitinjrof  its  parts 
by  tillage,  add  permanently  to  its  fertility. 
Thus  we  learn  from  experience  the  good 
effects  of  tilling  lands  well ;  soils  once  tilled 
are  rendered  for  the  most  part  more  pro- 
ductive by  the  process.  Peaty  turf,  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  its  original  state,  may 
continue  to  produce  nothing  but  heath  and 
the  most  useless  plants ;  but,  if  merely 
ploughed,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  at  once  tend  to  pro- 
duce grasses  of  a  better  kind,  and  of  greater 
variety ;  and  again,  if  a  subsoil  of  coarse 
clay  be^xposed  to  the  atmosphere,  for  the 
flret  time,  it  is  generally  at  the  first  very 
.unproductive,  ana  it  is  not  until  after  long 
exposure  to  the  air  that  it  becomes  produc- 
tive. This  is  most  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  day  marl,  a  substance  in  itself  contain- 
ing the  materials  of  a  fertile  soil,  but  which 
is  often  barren,  until  after  pulverization  and 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
.  It  is;  indeed,  conformable  to  analogy,  as 
.well  as  to  experience,  that  soils  should  be 
improved  by  pulverisation  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  In  our  examination  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  soils,  we  have  seen 
that  their  fertility  is  in  a  great  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  proportion  of  minutely  divided 
earthy  matter  which  they  contain. 

The  effect  of  tillage,  therefore,  may  be 
.reasonably  supposed  to  promote  this  divi- 
sion, both  by  the  mechanical  action  of  our 
instruments,  and  by  exposing  the  particles 
of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Another  object  sometimes  produced  by 
tillage,  and  subservient  to  the  amendment 
of  the  soil,  js  the  deepening  of  the  upper 
stratum. 

The  subsoil,  it  has  been  seen,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  soil  so  called,  by  its  con- 
taining less  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
and  so  being  less  suited  to  the  nourishment 
of  plants ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  even 
found  to  be  injurious  to  vegetation.  It  is 
generally  important,  however,  that  there 
be  a  good  depth  of  soil,  and  thus  it  is  often 
expedient,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  surface,  to  plough 
up  and  mix  with  it  a  portion  of.  subsoil, 
^ven  though  that  subsoil  should  in  itself  be 
infertile. 

.  These,  then,  are  the  principal  mechanical 
jnean*  by  which  we  can  improve  the  soil, 
And  thev  will  be  considered  m  detail,  nncjer 


Another  mean,  indeed,  of  changing  the 
composition  of  soils,  is  incineration,  com- 
monly called  paring  and  burning.  This 
process  will  be  described  as  connected  with 
the  operations  of  tillage,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  mechanical  means 
possessed  by  us  of  adding  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil. 

The  third  mean  referred  to,  of  adding  to 
the  productive  power  of  soils,  is  changing 
their  relation  with  respect  to  moisture. 

In  warmer  countries  the  soil  is  compara- 
tively little  injured  by  an  excess  of  water, 
and  more  frequently  suffers  from  the  in- 
sufficiency of  it.  In  climates  like  that  of 
Britain,  however,  the  operation  of  convey- 
ing away  the  water  which  is  in  excess  is 
an  essential  one,  and,  if  neglected,  the  best 
devised  scheme  of  improvement  may  fail. 
The  surplus  water  is  either  stagnant  upon 
the  surface*  or  penetrates  below  the  surface. 
The  freeing  of  cultivated  laud  of  water 
upon  the  surface,  jrivea  rise  for  the  forma- 
tion of  land  into  ridges,  by  which  the  water 
escapes  without  stagnating  upon  the  ground, 
or  sinking  into  the  subsoil  below.  -This  is 
an  object  necessarily  connected  with  till- 
age, and  will  be  described  when  the  manner 
of  cultivating  land  is  treated  of. 

The  freeing  of  the  soil  again  from  that 
superfluous  water  which  is  contained  below 
the  surface,  forms  a  peculiar  branch  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  will  be  described 
under  the  head  Draining. 

As  draining  is  more  required  in  colder 
countries,  so  irrigation,  or  the  watering  of 
land,  is  less  required  than  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  heat  and  evaporation  are 
greater.  Irrigation,  however,  is  a  curious 
andjinteresting  branch  of  rural  economy, 
derived  by  us  from  very  ancient  times.  In 
this  country  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  water- 
ing the  lands  in  grass  during  the  months  of 
winter  and  spring. 

The  last  of  the  means  referred  to  of  add- 
ing to  the  productive  power  of  soils,  is  by 
changing  the  relation  with  respect  to  tem- 
perance. 

This  mean  of  adding  to  the  productive 
power  of  soils,  is  less  within  our  control 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  we  can  improve  the  climate  of 
a  country.  It  is  chiefly  by  draining,  and 
the  raising  of  hedges  and  wood :  all  oftheae, 
accordingly,  form  important  objects  of  rural 
economy,  and  will  be  partially  treated  of  in 
this  work. 

The  means,  then,  of  adding  to  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soil, — namely,  sup- 
plying the  organic  and  earthy  substances 
which  may  be  required — altering  its  texture, 
dopth,and  properties,by  mechanical  means — 
and  changing  its  relation  with  respect  to 
moisture, — will  all  be  treated  of  under  the 
different  divisions  of  our  subject ;  and  we 
shall  begin  with  that  which  is  most  closely 
connected  with  the  nature  and  property  of 
soils,  the  nature  and  property  or  those  sub- 
stances which  we  apply  to  the  soil  under 
the  name  of  manures. — [Cultivator.] 

Italian  Rtb  Grass. — The  following  com- 
munication relates  to  a  grass  of  great  prom- 
ise, if  it  will  withstand  our  winters.  The 
French  and  Scotch  commend  it  as  highly 
as  the  Germans,  though  it  is  of  but  recent 
introduction  among  them  ;  and  our  person- 
al observation  tallies  with  the  high  charao 
ter  which  all  give  it.  We  sowed  some  in 
Sept.  1833.  It  promised  remarkably  well 
—but  the  winter  killed  it.  We  supplied 
some  friends  with  seed,  which  was  sown 
last  season  ;  it  is  of  course  not  yet  known 
what  effect  the  winter  has  had  upon  Jt, 
The  State  Society  hafe  directed  a  quantity 


the  view  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial  among  us. 

Description  and  Culture  of  the  Italian 
Lolch. — (Translated  from  the  German.) — 
The  Italian  Lolch,  (Lolium  perenne  italium 
arista  turn,)  yields  the  most  abundant  fodder 
of  any  kind  of  grass  that  is  known.  Its 
extraordinary  yield  has,  for  several  years 
past,  extended  the  culture  of  it,  in  one  part 
of  Germanvand  Switzerland,  very  rapidly, 
and  also  in  France  some  agriculturists  have 
made  experiments  with  it  which  were  com- 
pletely successful 

If  sown  in  October,*  its  growth  being  ve- 
ry  rapid,  before  winter  sets  in,  it  makes  a 
thick  sward  equal  to  that  on  old  grass  land, 
and  the  first  crop  of  hay  is  double  to  that 
of  a  common  meadow.  The  Italian  Lolch 
is  entirely  different  from  the  English  ray 
grass,  which  latter  serves  only  as  a  means 
of  making  a  sward  on  the  land  for  pastur- 
age, does  not  grow  over  2$  feet  in  height, 
and  gives  but  two  ordinary  crops  in  one 
season,  while  the  former  commonly  grows 
to  a  height  of  4  feet,  on  a  soil  more  moist 
than  dry,  and  gives  always  four  abundant 
crops  in  one  season,  and  frequently  more. 

The  haulm  is  covered  with  leaves  of  a 
light  green  color.  The  most  proper  time  to 
so  w  it,  is  in  the  fall.  After  a  crop  of  grain 
is  taken  off  from  the  land,  turn  the  stubble 
over,  harrow  it  and  sow  the  seed.  And 
frequently  it  grows  large  enough  to  cut  be- 
fore cold  weather;  but  it  is  advisable  not 
to  cut  it,  because  it  will  take  better  root  if 
left.  Such  a  meadow  shows  itself  before 
winter  thick  and  well  overgrown,  like  an 
old  one,  and  the  first  year's  crop  was,  by 
haying  time,  a  full  one.  Sowing  it  in  the 
spring,  or  month  of  April,  requires  moist 
weather  and  more  seed.  The  plant  is 
lasting.  And  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  these  meadows  are  as  vigorous 
as  they  were  in  the  first  year.  If,  however, 
light  places  are  to  be  seen,  they  may  be 
renovated  by  letting  the  seed  get  ripe,  and 
shell  out,  on  such  places,  or  they  may  be 
sown  with  new  seed.  A  soil  more  moist 
than  dry  is  generally  best  adapted  for  this 
plant,  but  it  has  been  tried  on  high  lands 
and  on  the  Alps,  where  it  likewise  perfectly 
throve. 

After  grain  or  potatoes,  (or  other  hoed 
crop,)  a  shallow  tillage  is  sufficient.  After 
clover  or  lucerne  a  deeper  tillage  is  neces- 
sary, but  on  old  meadow  it  is  advantageous 
to  cultivate  first  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  grain, 
and  after  these  being  harvested  in  the  fall, 
sow  the  Lolch.  These  meadows  are  treated 
like  other  meadows;  every  three  years 
they  receive  a  manuring — top  dressing— 
and  the  first  one  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  well  harrowed.  The 
seed  is  sown  broad-cast — about  40  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  If  sown  in  the  spring,  8  to  10 
lbs.  more  are  necessary,  and  one  chooses  as 
much  as  possible  a  wet  time  to  sow  it. 
After  the  seed  is  sown,  harrowing  may  be 
dispensed  with,  but  the  ground  ought  to  be 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  This  operation 
has  the  double  advantage  to  press  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  smooth  the  land  for 
mowing.  H.  D.  Grove. 

Hoosick,  Rens.  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  81,  1835. 


*  Note  by  Uwtranelalor.— The  vioier  to  tiroe  parts 
of  Germany  where  the  lolch  m  cultivated,  does  not  ee| 
in  »o  early  at  in  this  section  of  the  country, 

~ ,"  The*  wcnHttsy  puUn— Tho  subjoined  arti- 
cles of  intelligence  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate. 

Divorced  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Friday, 
90th  Feb.  1835.  for  intolerable  severity,  Mrs, 
Nancy  Tyler  from  Mr.  gamuel  Tyler. 

Married,  en  Monday,  88d  Feb.  17*5,  Mr.  ton. 
net  tfflsr  to  Mrs,  Nancy  Tyltrnif?fH»  Ifam 
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CULTURB   OF   THE   MULBERRY. — It    Seems 

to  be  a  matter  well  established,  that  at 
least  the  white  mulberry  will  do  well  in 
our  state.  We  wish  we  could  affirm  as 
much  of  the  moms  multicaulis,  but  our  ex. 
perience  compels  us  to  say,  that  its  success 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  is  at 
least  doubtful.  The  next  question  to  be 
solved  is,  can  the  silk  business  be  rendered 
profitable  ?  That  it  can,  in  families  who 
nave  females  and  children,  who  will  gather 
the  leaves  and  take  care  of  the  worms,  we 
have  no  manner  of  doubt.  The  last  Farm- 
er's Register  contains  an  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject  of  silk  culture,  translated 
from  the  French,  which  the  restricted  limits 
of  a  monthly  sheet  prevents  our  publishing 
in  detail,  as  it  does  many  other  articles  of 
interest.  It  is  written  by  M.  Carrier,  of 
Aveyron,  into  which  department  the  silk 
business  has  been  recently  introduced,  to 
M.  Bonafous,  director  of  the  royal  garden 
at  Turin,  giving  an  account,  among  other, 
things,  of  the  product  and  profits  of  his 
silk  business  in  1833.  This  is  stated  in 
the  following  extract : 

"  I  will  now  show  you,"  says  the  writer, 
"  the  account  of  the  sale  of  my  silk  of  1833. 

1  shall  take  care  to  subtract  the  expenses, 
and  you  may  see  the  clear  profit. 

29  1-5  kilograms  white  silk,  at 
63  francs  the  kilogram,    .    •  l,830f.  60c. 

2  11-12  inferior  silk,  at  18  fr. 

the  kilogram 53    95 


Deduct  for  portage 


l,884f.  55c. 
16    00 


l,868f.  55c. 
Value  of  the  different  remains, 
coming  from  the  remains  of 
the  filatures  used  at  my  house,    115    00 

Sum  realized      .    .  l,983f.  55c. 
For  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment,    ....     17 If.  75c. 
For  filature,  reeling,  263    85 

435    60 


Profit    .    .     l,548f.  95c. 

"  To  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  one  must  re- 
member that  this  sum,  1,548  francs  of  profit, 
(after  deducting  all  the  expenses,)  is  the 

Kroduct  of  leaves  furnished  by  trees  which 
ave  occupied  for  eight  years,  on  an  ave- 
rage, a  piece  of  ground  rather  less  than 
half  a  hectare,  or  at  most  two  seterees,  a 
local  measure." 

The  kilogram  is  two  pounds  two  ounces 
and  four  grains,  avoirdupois;  the  franc 
is  18  j  cents ;  the  c.  (centime)  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc ;  the  half  hectare  is 
about  1J  acres.  Hence,  the  gross  product 
in  silk,  from  one  and  a  quarter  acres  in 
mulberries,  was  69}  lbs.  which  sold  for 
#350.25,  or  about  #5  the  pound,  and  after 
paying  all  expenses  afforded  to  the  proprie- 
tor a  net  profit  in  one  year  or  about 
#390.40. 

We  quote  again  from  M.  Carrier's  letter : 
"  The  proprietor  who  wishes  to  occupy  a 

Plantation  of  mulberry  trees,  supposing  he 
ad  already  at  his  disposal  a  quantity 
equal  to  those  which  I  stripped  last  spring, 
mad  in  the  same  condition,  that  is,  pro- 
ducing 160  quintals  of  leaves,  at  four  francs 
the  quintal.  Well,  this  proprietor  could 
have  obtained  from  half  a  hectare  (about 
1}  acres)  of  ground,  with  no  other  expense 
than  ithat  of  Cultivating  the  trees,  a  reve- 
nue of  640r„or  320f.  for  each  seteree,  com- 
posed of  640  square  fathoms. 

"  The  person  who  Would  have  bought 
this  quantity  of  leaves,  to  devote  himself 


only  to  the  raising  of  silk  worma,  would 
have  had  (as  I  did)  938  pounds  of  cocoons, 
and  would  have  sold  them  at  If.  50c.  a 
pound,  according  to  the  course  of  that  time : 
this  sale  would  nave  produced   l,392f.  00c. 
Deduction   of  expenses,    pur- 
chase of  about  8  ounces  of 
eggs,  a 1 3f.  the  ounce,  24f.  00c. 
Expenses  of  all  kinds 

for  the  management  171    75 
Price  of  160  quintals 

of  leaves,  at  4f.  640    00 

Rent  of  the  room,  60    00 


His  part  of  the  profits  for  40 
days'  attendance     .... 

The  filateur,  who  buys  the  co- 
coons, obtains  a  quantity  of 
silk  equal  to  mine,  and  sells 
it  in  the  same  manner,    •    . 

He  draws  from  the  remains  •    . 


895    75 
496     25 


1,868 
115 


55 
00 


Total,  l,983f.  55c. 
It  is  necessary  to  deduct  from 
this  sum,  as  the  cost  of  928 
pounds  of  cocoons,    at  one 
franc  50  c.  .    .     l,392f.  00c. 
Expenses  of  the  d-  "**» 

lature    ....     263    85 

1,655    85 


Clear  gain  of  the  winder  .  .  327f.  70c. 
"  The  laborer,  with  a  family,  takes  for 
his  share  the  remains  of  this  filature,  'em- 
ploys his  wife  and  children  to  prepare  and 
wind  the  low  and  different  qualities  of  silk, 
which  are  in  much  request  and  readily 
sold.  These  products  can  be  valued,  after 
having   received   all    the   suitable  work, 


at 


165f. 


Deduction  for  the  purchase  of  the 
first  materials       .        .        50f. 

Hand  work,  although  gained  by 
the  family    •        .        .        .30 

—  80 

Profit,  without  including  his  work, 

already  paid,  ....    85f. 

"  A  simple  recapitulation  Will  make  the 
result  better  understood  than  this  division 
of  the  labor,  which  division  certainly 
agrees,  in  many  cases,  with  the  taste  or 
situation  of  persons  who  neither  wish,  nor 
are  able,  to  undertake  all  parts  of  the  busi- 
ness. 
The  land  owner,  who  sells  160  quintals  of 

leaves,  at  4f.  receives        .        .  640f.  00c. 
The  person  who  buys  them,  and 

manages  the  raising,  gains        496    25 
The  winder,  who  takes  charge 

of  the  .'cocoons,  winds  them, 

and  receives  for  his  labor        .   357    70 
The  laborer  who  works  up  the 

remains,  does  the  labor  for  30f. 

and  gains  besides  .        .        .     85    00 


Sum  equai  to  the  total  profit 
which  I  have  made  by  the 
union  of  all  these  operations  l,54Sf.  95c. 

"The  calculations  which  I  have  just 
presented,  speak  loudly  enough  without  my 
adding  the  least  observation  to  make  the 
evidence  more  sure ;  I  will  only  say,  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  this  direction  of  indus- 
try is  to  make  a  considerable  mass  Of  work 
for  all  classes  of  society,  and  for  all  ages." 

A  plantation  of  mulberries  may  soon  be 
obtained,  by  procuring  the  young  trees  from 
the  nurseries,'  or  by  sowing  the  seed.  An 
ounce  of  seed  will  produce' from  two  to 
three  thousand  plants.  Sow  early  in  May, 
upon  a  bed  of  good  earth,  well  pulverised, 
in  drills  a  foot  apart;  cover  Wth  half  an 
,n.ch  of  fine  mould,  compress  the  surface 
•lightly  with  a  hoe,  that  the  soil  may  better 


retain  moisture,  and  come  in{coaia*jt.witJi 
the  seeds,  and  if  the  weather  xs  dry,  water 
occasionally,  to  aid  germination,  nod  to 
enable  the  young  roots  to  get  firm  iwld  of 
the  earth ;  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds, 
and  after  one  or  two  years,  prune  put  the 
plants  in  nursery  rows,  three  feet  apart, 
and  in  two  years  more  they  will  be  fiMoaet 
out  where  they  are  to  remain  permanently. 
—[Cultivator.] 

i  Things  a  Tammkm,  should  hot  do.— A 
farmer  should  never  undertake  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  he  can  do  thoroughly ;  half 
tilled  land  is  growing  poorer— -weH  tilled 
land  is  constantly  improving. 

A  farmer  should  never  Iteep  more  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  or  hogs,  than  be  can  fceep 
in  good  order ;  an  animal  in  high  order 
tjae  first  of  December,  is  already  half  win- 
tered. 

A  farmer  should  never  depend  on  his 
neighbor  for  what  he  can,  by  care  and  good 
management,  produce  on  his  own  form ;  he 
should  never  beg  fruit  while  he  can  plant 
trees,  or  borrow  tools  while  he  can  make  or 
buy;  a  high  authority  has  said,  the  bor- 
rower is  a  servant  to  the  lender. 

The  farmer  should  never  be  so  immersed 
in  political  matters,  as  to  forget  to  sow  his 
wheat,  dig  his  .potatoes,  and  bank  up  his 
cellar ;  nor  should  he  be  so  inattentive  to 
them  as  to  remain  ignorant  of  those. grant 
questions  of  national  and  state  policy  which 
will  always  agitate,  more  or  less,  a  free 
people. 

A  farmer  should  shun  the  doors  of  a  beak, 
as  he  would  an  approach  of  the  plague  or 
cholera ;  banks  are  for  men  of  specuIatiOQ, 
and  theirs  is  a  business  with  which  form- 
ers should  have. little  to  do. 

A  farmer  should  never  be  ashamed  *f 
his  calling;  we  know  that  no  num  can  be 
entirely  independent,  yet  the  former  should 
remember,  that  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  pos- 
sess that  enviabfedistinctson,  ha  is  tbemsn. 

No  former  should  allow  the  tvproaen  of 
neglecting  education  to  lie  against  htiftseif 
or  family;  if  knowledge  is  power,  the  be- 
ginning of  it  should  be  early  and  deeply  fakl 
in  the  district  school. 

A  former  should  never*  use  ardent  spirit 
as  a  drink ;  if,  while  undergoing  severe  fa- 
tigue, and  the  hard  labors  of  the  summer, 
he  would  enjoy  robust  health,  let  him  be 
temperate  in  all  things. 

A  farmer  should  never  refuse  a  fair  price 
for  any  thing  he  wishes  to  sell ;  we  have 
known  a  man  who  had  Several  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  to  dispose  of,  refuse  9$. 
because  he  wanted  &$.  erf.,  and  after  keep- 
ing his  wheat  six  months.  Was  clad  td  fret 
6t.  64.  for:it.  * 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  his  wood- 
house  to  be  emptied  of  wood  during  the 
summer  months;  if  he  does,  when  winter 
comes,  in  addition  to  cold  fingers,  he  must 
expect  to  encounter  the  chilling  looks  of  his 
wife,  and  perhaps  be  compelled,  in  a  series 
of  lectures,  to  learn,  that  tlie  man  Who 
burns  green  wood  has  not  mastered  the  A 
B  C  of  domestic  economy. 

A  farmer  should  never  allow  his  win- 
dows to  be  filled  with  red  cloaks,  Uttered 
coats,  and  old  hats;. if  he  does,  he  wifl 
most  assuredly  acquire  the  reputation  of  a 
man  who  farm*  <lbng  acthe  whiskey,  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  children  to  freeie  or  starve 
at  home. 

There  are  tb*ee  things  0f  which  the  man 
who  aims  at  the  character  of  a  prosperous 
farmer  wilt  never  beniggardly-^nra4ai^, 
tillage/ and  seed;,  and  there  ace  thrdcsJrtfs 
of  which  he  will  never  he  too  >1iber«i*i»JM*» 
mites,  time,  and  tredit.  W<  Q^ftwiMi 
Farmer.] 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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1UCW-YORK  AMERICAN. 

MARCH  91-27,  1835 

Qousm'a  RxreaT  on  Education  jm  Psdssia,  as 
tranelated  by  Mri.  Austin,  tod  republished  in 

*  this  city  by  WiUy  $  Long,  is  a  book  of  so  much 
value,  that  we  gladly  makt  room  for  the  annexed 
papor— founded  on  ite  recommendation  of  normal 
schools— by  J.  OriUU  Taylor.    We   wish   we 
could  induce  all  who  either  have  children  to  edu- 
cate, or  any  connection  with  schools,  to  read 
Const*.    Yet*  strange  to  jay,  while  a  novel,  fre 
qoently  more  likely  to  corrupt,  than  to  improve, 
the  mind,  is  eagerly  sought,  this  admirable  book 
has  fbiind  few  or  no  purchasers  in  this  city, 
&EMINAKIB8  FUJI  TKACBBB8. 
By  J.  Orwlle  Taylor. 
Mrs.  Auetin,  the  accomplished  translator  of  M. 
Cousin's  Report  on  ••  Public  Instruction  in  Prus- 
sia,** sayt  "  there  are  two  or  three  other  points 
which  I  would  fain  recommend  to  the  peculiar 
attention  of  the  reader.    One  of  the  moot  import- 

.  not,  iaihe  absolute  necessity  of  securing  a  eon- 
stent  supply  of  wellorsitted  schoolmasters.  Time 
and  etxporienoe  have,  it  ie  to  be  supposed,  nearly 
removed  the  illusion  of  «•  mutual  instruction**  ae 

.  aeebstttais  for  the  instruction  communicated  by 
a  mature,  to  an  immature  mind :— as  an  auxiliary 
in  certain  mechanical  details,  no  one  disputes  ite 
utility.  Observation  long  ago  convinced  me  of 
the  entire  truth  of  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the 
Fmeeien  government,  and  approved  by  M.Couein, 
that,  "As  ia  the  master,  so  is  the  school."  There 
i»a«  4ruth  more  evident  than  the  one  expressed  in 
this  —lim  The  schools  must  from  the  neces- 
*tiy  of  the  et ee  be  like  their  teachers,  hence 
the  absolute  necessity  of  using  proper  means  to 
qualify  them  for  the  profession  of  teaching.    In 

.  this  department  of  instruction,  Prussia  ia  far  in 
advance  of  tbo  United  States.  That  despotic  go- 
vernment (though  at  preaent  paternal  in  adminis- 
tration) requires    the    teachers   of   elementary 

.  schools  to  pasa  through  certain  stages  of  prepa- 

'  ration  in  a  normal  school,  before  they  can  assume 
the  difficult  and  responsible  station  of  Instructor. 
The  organized  school  system  in  neither  of  eur 
Sta's  government*,  makes  no  such  requirements. 
We  have  not  till  very  lately  given  any  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  that  would  induce  them  to 
make  suitable  preparation*  to  teach  even  a  district 
school.    The  State  of  New  York  has  just  made 
some  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers ; 
the  plan  we  shall  apeak  of  before  we  close  this 
article.     There  have  been  a  few  private  semi- 
naries which  have  made  the  education  of  teachers 
their  principal  object ;  but  these  have  received 
no  assistance  from  government,  and  have  done 
very  little  towards  supplying  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.    The  Seminary  at  Andover,  con- 
ducted for  several  years  past  by  the  Rev.  8,  R. 
Hall,  has  done  much  good*  both  as  presenting  a 
model  for  such  institutions,  and  by  sending  out 
many  able  instructors.    Ax  present  it  seems  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  such  institutions  are 
indtspeneible,  and  that  it  ia  tho  duty  of  the  State 
governments  to  establish  and  sustain  them. — 
Since  we  are  about  to  open  seminaries  for  teach, 
era  among  us,  it  is  fortunate  tkat  we  have  a  full 
and  faithful  report  by  M.  Cousin,  of  the  workings 
of  the  Teachers'  Seminaries  in  Prussia.    The 
American  edition  of  this  work  will  furnish  our 
Legislature,    School  Committees,    and   School 
Teachers,  with  instruction,  uot   only  from  the 
highest  authority,  but  also  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened source.    While  speaking  of  the  necessity, 
nature,  studies  and  benefits  of  seminaries  for 
teachers,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  such  parts  of 
this  report  as  will  give  light  and  interest  to  the 
subject,  for  saya  M.  Cousin :  "  Ths  true  great- 
ness of  a  people  does  not  consist  in  borrowing 
nothing  from  others,  but  in  borrowing  from  all 
whatever  Is  good,  and  m  perfecting  whatever  it 
appropriate*." 

!  W  Ji.  Censf*1*,  remarks  on  the  training  of  pri- 

,  mery  instructors  hs  says,  "  the  best  plans  of  in. 

,  atmetion  cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  inetru. 

mentahtv  of  good  .teachers  |  and  the  State  has 

done  nothing  for  popular  education*  if  it  does  not 

watsb  that  those  who  devote  themttWis  tt  t*eeh» 


ing  be  well  prepareJ;  then  suitably  placed,  en- 
couraged and  guided  in  the  duty  of  continued 
self-improvement;  and  lastly.promoted  and  reward 
ed,  in  proportion  to  their  advancement,  and  punish- 
ed according  to  their  faults.  Such  is  the  object 
of  title  6,  of  the  law  1899.  We  translate  that,  as 
we  did  those  which  preceded.  A  schoolmaster, 
to  be  worthy  of  hie  vocation,  should  be  pious,  dis 
crest,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  and 
eaeredness  of  his  calling,  ils  should  be  tho. 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  duties  peculiar  to  the 
grade  of  primary  instruction  in  whioh  he  desires 
to  be  employed ;  he  should  possess  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge,  with  that  of  moulding 
the  minds  of  children  ;  he  should  be  unshaken 
in  hie  loyally  to  the  State,  conscientious  in  the 
duties  of  bis  office,  friendly  in  hie  intercourse 
with  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  and  with  hie  fel- 
low-citixens  in  general ;  finally,  he  should  strive 
to  inspire  them  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  school, 
and  secure  to  it  their  favor  and  support. 

"  Of  the  Training  of  Schoolmaster*".— Iti  or. 
der  gradually  to  provide  schools  with  masters  of 
this  character,  the  care  of  their  training  muatt.ot 
be  abandoned  to  chance ;  the  foundation  of  prima. 
ry  normal  schools  must  be  continued.  The  ex. 
pontes  of  these  establishments  should  be  defrayed 
partly  by  the  general  funda  of  the  state  and  part- 
ly by  the  departmental  funds  for  schools."  . 

Here  Cousin  unequivocally  declaree  that  the 
••  State  has  done  nothing  for  popular  education" 
if  it  does  not  aee  that  the  teachers  are  well  quel* 
ified.  The  legislature  of  each  stale  should  im- 
mediately make  provioion  for  the  education  of 
common  school  teachers.  That  Prussia  has  done 
this,  is  the  whole  secret  of  her  superior  schools. 
But  teachers  must  not  only  be  **  prepared,"  they 
must  also  be,  and  this  by  the  government,  **  suita- 
bly placed,  encouraged,  guided  and  rewarded." 
How  far  abort  are  we  of  Consin's  advice  and 
Prussia's  practice ! ! 

The  establishments  for  educating  teachers  in 
Prussia  are  supported  bytbe  government  funds  and 
by  the  smaller  and  local  divisions  of  the  govern, 
ment.  With  ne  the  school  fund  of  each  state, 
may  erect  suitable  buildings,  remunerate  the  pro. 
feasors,  furnish  a  library  and  apparatus,  and  bear 
a  part  of  the  students  expenses  while  preparing 
himself  for  teaching.  This  would  give  encour- 
agement, to  make  teaching  a  eiudy  and  a  profes- 
sion for  life. 

The  following  extract  is  from  Consin's  report, 
and  is  translated  by  himself  from  title  6  of  the  law 
of  1819.  We  make  tnla  extract  to  show  the  de- 
sign which  the  Prussian  government  had  in  estab- 
|  ltshtng  teacher's  seminaries,  or  to  use  the  Prus- 
sian name  M  Normal  Schools."  "  The  principal 
aim  of  the  primary  normal  schools  should  be,  to 
form  men,  sound  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  to 
imbue  the  pupils  with  tho  sentiment  of  religion, 
and  with  that  seal  and  love  for  the  duties  of  a 
school  master  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  reli- 
gion.* *  It  is  seen  that  their  design  is  to  mako 
their  pupils  mem,  in  knowledge  and  in  person,  and 
not  only  this,  but  religious  men,  and  men  in  love 
with  their  business.  The  next  extract  designates 
the  length  of  time  to  be  spent,  and  marks  out  ths 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  these  semina- 
ries. 

••  In  each  primary  normal  school  the  length  of 
the  course  shall  be  three  years,  of  which  the  first 
is  devoted  to  supplemental  primary  instruction, 
the  second  to  specific  and  more  elevated  studies, 
and,  the  third  to  practice  and  occasional  experi* 
ments  in  the  primary  school  annexed,  and  in  other 
echoola  of  the  place.  When  the  supplemental 
instruction  is  not  required,  the  course  may  be  re. 
dnced  to  twe  years.** 

The  plan  proposed  for  this  State  in  the  report 
of,  and  adopted  by,  the  regonta  of  the  University, 
ia  to  select  one  academy  tn  each  of  the  eight 
Senate  districts  of  the  Stato ;  to  appropriate  five 
hundred  dollars  te  feacb,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
li'tiary  and  apparatus  adapted  to  the  use  of  those 
who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers,  i hue  reserving 
six  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  permanent  fund  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  now  on  hand,  lor  future  con. 
tingeneiee ;  and  from  the  aiuuikl  surplus  revenue 
t of  the  literature  fund,  rem: mated  at  three  thou, 
sand  five  hundred  dollars,)  to  appropriate  four 
hundred  dollare  to  each  of  the  Academies*  to 
provide  a  special  course  of  inttr  tf  atieri  In  the  aft  bf 
tteehingi 


The  following  academies  have  been 
for  this  purpose. 

For  1st  Diet.,  Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  King's  Ge>., 
"  2d    "      Montgomery    "  Orange  Co., 

"  3d    ••      Kinderhook      ••  ColumbiaCe*, 

"  4th  '•      St.  Lawrence    "    8t.LawrenceCo., 
"  5th  "      Fairfield  M        Herkimer  Co., 

"  «th  ••      Oxford  "        Chenango  Co., 

••  7th  ••      Canandaigua     ••  Ontario  Co., 

••  8th  "      Middlebury      "  GeneseeCo., 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued, 
it  is  remarked  in  the  report,  that  the  standard 
ahouid  be  raised  ••  as  high  as  possible."  because 
"  the  qualifications  of  those  who  follow  it  will 
incline  to  range  below,  and  not  above,  the  pre- 
acoibed  standard."  It  proposes  thst  none  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  on  the  course,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  so  much  of  geography  as  is  found 
in  the  duodecimo  works  on  this  subject,  usually 
atudied  in  our  echoo?s.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  of  study  proposed  for  the  teachera* 
course,  which  sre  required  to  be  thoroughly 
taught,  and  while  they  are  not  intended  to  ex- 
clude others,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  way  to 
any. 

I.  The  English  language. 
9.  Writing  and  Drawing. 

3.  Arithmetic,  mental  and  written ;  and  Book- 
keeping. 

4.  Geography  and  general  History,  combined 

5.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

6.  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  and 
Surveying. 

7.  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Elementa  of 
Astronomy. 

8.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

10.  8elect  parts  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and 
the  duties  of  Public  Officers. 

II.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
19.  The  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Although  the  Regents  hsve  not  excluded  other 
studies  then  those  contained  in  this  programme, 
yet  I  am  surprised  that  Botany,  Zoology,  and 
Agriculture,  and  even  Physiology,  are  not  in* 
eluded. 

What  more  interesting  and  useful  studies  for 
our  young  farmers  than  Botany,  Zoology,  Agri- 
culture ?  And  how  important  is  it  that  they 
should  have  teachers  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  these  depart  menu  of  Natural  History. — 
Composition  likewise  is  not  mentioned ;  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  overy  mans*  educa- 
tion. 

To  secure  the  services  of  those  who  have  been 
educated  by  the  State,  to  make  such  follow  the 
business  of  teaching  as  a  profeasion  for  life  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  of  this  part  of  Legislation. 
The  graduates  of  Teacher's  Seminaries  will  be 
qualified  to  demand  a  much  higher  compenaa. 
tion  tor  their  aervices,  than  the  employers  of  dis- 
trict schools  will  feel  disposed  to  give  them :  and 
unless  there  is  something  to  prevent,  the  Isborere 
will  go  whero  ihey  are  best  re  warded.  There 
arc  two  waya  of  securing  the  services  of  those 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  teacher's  semina- 
ry. The  first  ia,  by  creating  a  disposition  in  pa* 
rente  to  reward  their  teachers  with  an  adequate 
compensation.  If  parents  are  disposed  to  pay 
these  teachers  as  much  as  they  will  be  able  to 
get  at  any  other  employment,  they  will  secure 
them  as  teschcrs ;  but  they  will  not  teach  unless 
parents  pay  more  than  they  do  at  present.  This 
rests  with  parents ;  and  we  dehope  that  they  will 
adequately  reward  thoso  who  have  spent  mush 
time  and  money  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach. 

The  other  way  is  adopted  by  Prussia.  I  think 
the  feelinga  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  our 
government  would  forbid  this.  1  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  adopted  in  this  country.  It  may 
perhaps  in  part.  The  following  extract  from 
Cousin  will  show  the  laws  regarding  those  who 
hsve  been  qasJioed  to  teach  by  the  government. 
*  Every  pupil  of  a  normal  school  is  obliged,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  to  accept  tbe  master 
ship  to  which  the  provincial  consistories  may  ap- 
point him  |  the  prospnet  nf  advancement  being, 
however,  always  set  before  him  ae  the  ooneo 
quelle*  of  continued  good  conduct/*  This  cent* 
pels  every  one  who  is  competent  to  become  a 
MUuohnMtsr.    If  they  are  not  competent!  thef 
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are  either  rejected  altogether  or  seat  back  to 
review  their  etudiea.  Thie  will  be  aeen  in 
aoether  pan  of  the  aatne  work  referred  to  above. 

♦*  Every  young  man  whoae  competency  is  ad* 
'  mitted  shall  receive  a  certificate,  delivered  and 
signed  by  the  whole  commission,  his  examiners, 
by  their  president,  and  by  the  bead  master  of 
the  primary  normal  school  or  other  establishment 
in  which  ho  waa  trained  to  his  calling.  It  must 
slate  his  moral  character,  and  -his  degree  of 
aptitude  for  teaching,  such  ss  prove  incompetent 
shall,  by  a  formal  decree,  be  wholly  rejected,  or 
aent  back  to  continue  their  studies." 

The  Prussian  government  is  careful  not  to  ad- 
mit those  into  the  normal  schools  who  are 
physically  or  inorraMy  disqualified  from  making 
good  teachers.  To  show  this  we  mske  another 
oxtrsct  from  Cousin. 

"  Tho  normal  school  is  by  no  means  designed  for 
those  who  aro  unfit  for  any  business,  and  tl*ink,  if 
they  ran  read  and  write,  they  aro  capable  of  becom- 
ing school  mast  ej*.  This  notion  is  so  deeply  root, 
ed,  that  you  near  fathers  declare  with  all  the  sim- 

Jilicity  in  the  world — *' My  son  is  too  delicate  to 
earn  a  business,"or"l  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
my  eon,  but  I  think  of  getting  him  into  the  normal 
»chool."  We  reply  to  such,  that  the  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  sound 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  able  to  brave  the  toils 
and  troubles  of  a  career,  as  laborious,  ss  it  is 
honorable.  Much  neglect  unfortunately,  at  ill  ex- 
ists,  on  a  subject  which  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, the  methodical  preparation  of  these  young 
men  for  the  calling  wbtoh  it  is  desired  they  should 
embrace.  A  false  direction  ia  often  given  to 
their  pieliminary  studies* <  A  young  man  is  be- 
lieved to  be  well  prepares! /or  the  normal  school, 
if  ho  have  passed  the  limits  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  if  he  have  epqtn'red  a  greater  mass 
of  knowledge  than  other  pupils.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  csndidates  who  come  strongly  re- 
commended  from  school,  pass  the  examination 
without  credit,  or  are  even  rejected.  The  most 
immediate  and  the  most  important  aim  of  all  in. 
structton,  is  to  train  up  and  complete  the  Man ;  to 
awaken  the  energies  of  his  soul,  and  to  render 
him  not  only  disposed,  bet  able*' to  fulfil  his 
du'ies.  In  this  viow  alone  can  knowledge  and 
talents  profit  a  man ;  otherwise,  instruction, 
working  upon  sterile  memory  and  talents  purely 
mechanical,  can  be  of  no  high  utility*  4p  order 
that  the  teacher,  end  particularly  the  uiafter  of 
the  primary  school,  may  make  his  pupils  virtuous 
and  onlightened  men,  it  is  necessary  he  should 
be  so  himself.  Thus,  that  the  education,  o(  a 
normal  school,  essentially  practical,  may  com- 
pletely succeed,  the  young  csndidate  muat  ppsr 
sess  nobleness  and  purity  of  character  in  tne 
highest  possible  degi  ee,  the  love  of  the  True 
and  the  Beautiful,  an  active  and  penetrating  mind, 
the  utmost  precision  and  clearness  in  narration 
and  style.**  The  board  of  examiners  connected 
with  our  seminaries  may  obtain  some  valuable 
hints  from  the  proceeding  extract. 

Attached  to  every  teacher's  seminary  should 
be  a  department  for  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  english  education.  This  is  ne- 
cessity that  t'tose  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
may  make  a  practical  application  of  their  instruc- 
tions. On  ••Practical  Teaching"  hear  Cousin. 
•'.All  the  studies  snd  all  the  knowledge  of  our  pu- 
pils would  be  fruitless,  and  the  normal  school 
would  not  fulfill  tho  design  of  its  institution,  if 
the  young  teachers  were  to  quit  the  establish, 
ment, without  having  already  methodically  sppli. 
ed  what  they  had  learned,  and  without  knowing 
by  experience  what  tn«y  have  to  do,  and  how  to 
set  about  it.  To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  not  suffi. 
cient  that  the  young  men  should  see  the  course 
gone  through  under  skillful  masters,  or  that  they 
should  themselves  occasioanlly  give  lessons  to 
their  shool-fellows ;  i hey  must  have  taught  the 
children  in  the  annexed  school  for  a  long  time, 
under  the  direction  of  the  masters  of  the  normal 
school.  It  is  only  by  fsmilisrizing  themselves 
with  the  plan  ot  instruction  for  oaeh  practical 
branch,  and  by  teaching  each  for  a  certain  time 
themselves,  that  they  can  acquire  the  habit  of  it 
'without  method.*' 

At  St.  Louis,  (Mo.)  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morn, 
fng  of  the  7th  Feb.  the  mercury  stood  at  18  de- 
•greee  hohw  sens,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8tb, 

§*  tf>?  nm  Jwff  inrfi  *Hr*  u>  V)  Mo*  %m: 


SUMMARY. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  sdopted  a  resolution 
that  a  gold  medal  be  presented  to  Col.  Croghan, 
and  a  Sword  to  each  of  the  officers  under  him  tor 
their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Stephenson,  during  the  late  war.  To  the  abi- 
lity  and  bravery  of  Col.  Croghan  and  those  under 
him  on  thie  occasion  is  ascribed  the  discomfit  ore 
of  the  British  plana  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813.  But  for 
the  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  the  mili- 
tary stores  of  the  American  Army  and  the  fleet 
with  which  Perry  afterv.  ards  gained  his  glorious 
victory  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the 
British.  The  defence  of  the  Fort  was  not  only 
one  of  the  moat  brilliant,  but  it  was  also  one  of 
the  most  important  achievements  of  the  war.  The 
names  of  his  companions  io  whom,  or  their  eldest 
male  heirs,  swords  have  been  voted  are,  Capt. 
James  Hunter,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Johnston,  Cyrus 
A.  Bsylor,  John  Meek,  and  Ensigns  Joseph  Dun- 
can and  Edmund  Shipp. — [Baltimore  American.] 

Cylinder  Cannon. — Messrs.  Allen  &  Ball,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  have  invented  what  they  call 
a  cylinder  cannon ;  upon  the  cylinder  may  be  pla 
ced  as  many  barrel*  as  may  be  desired,  esch  bar- 
rel capable  of  making  two  discharges  a  second. 
It  was  built  for  a  company  in  Lowell,  who  have 
procured  a  patent  in  this  country  and  France, 
and  have  now  an  agent  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  it  patented  there.  '*  It  waa  to 
us,  says  the  Hsmden  Whig,  "r  (together  a  no 
vel  piece  of  machinery, and  the  idea  of  a  cannon 
being  fired,  gun  alter  gun,  by  an  operation  like 
that  of  a  boy  turning  a  grindstone,  struck  us  as 
strangely  singular." 

The  Spsnish  authorities  at  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico  have  subjected  American,  in  common  with 
other  foreign  productions,  to  an  increase  of  duties, 
amounting  almost  to  prohibition. 

The  Antiquaries  Humbuged.— The  British 
Museum  recently  purchaaed  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Saurian  or  lizard  tribe,  one  of  the  *•  mon- 
sters born  before  the  flood,"  and  paid  for  it  the 
sum  of  $2500.  It  has  been  proved  within  a  few 
weeks  to  be  an  ingenious  fiction,  in  platter. 

If  a  certain  contingency  takes  place  in  relation 
to  the  present  Royal  Family  of  England,  the 
Queen  would  become,  on  the  death  of  the  King, 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  by  a  law  paaed  in  1830. 
1  Win.  4,  Chap.  2d. 

There  is  Iron  enough  In  the  blood  of  42  men, 
to  make  a  ploughshare  weighing  24  pounds. 
The  quantity  of  Brass  in  their  faces  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  sccuracy. — [Buffalo  paper.] 

Marrying  Daughters. — The  Spaniards  say — 
♦•at  eighteen  marry  yonr  daughter  to  her  superior 
si  twenty  to  her  equal— at  thirty  to  any  body 

r  that  wi  1  have  her." 

i  'i 

{From  Ike  Bfirbadiant  February  7.1 
„ '  We  have  thia  morning  received  by  Mail  boats 
papers  from  the  colonies  of  Demarara,  Tobago, 
Trinidad,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vincent.  The  ap- 
prenticed labourers  seem  to  be  acting  their  parts 
well  every  where  except  in  Djmarara. 

The  Cioeinnati  pipers  mention  the  death  of  the 
venerable4  Brauor  McKkn9*«k»  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Qhureh,  which  .occurred  on  the  5th 
instant.  Nothing  is  said  of  th*  p/ace  or  cause  of 
the  Bishop1*  depsase. 

Among  the  business  transacted  ,by  tbe  Legisla- 
ture o:  New  Yeah,  is  tbe  permission  given  to 
Posteritas  Pope  Benton*  to  take  and  use  the  nsme 
Posteriras  Benton  l  oj  e,f  Thoy  should  have  made 
his  first  name  lo*t.—[\>LSf  Gazette.] 

The  Duke  oj  WeUingstoV*  Father.— The  first 
and  last  Lord  Mornington  (Garrett  Wellsloy) 
had  always  a  strong  partlaliry  lor  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  contrived  to  steal  intervals  of  prac- 
tice in  spite  of  his  sister's  assertion  that  he  only 
spoiled  tho  instrument.  His  father  about  this 
time  declsring  his  intention  of  having  an  organ 
for  his  chsplet,  Garrett  undertook  to  officiate  ss 
organist  the  moment  the  instrument  should  be 
finished.  This  wss  accomplished  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  sstdewn  at  the  maker's,  and  played  an 
extempore  fuuge,  to  the  astonjehment  *f  all  pre 
sent,  who  did  not  imagine  that  fre  could  have  ex- 
ecuted a  bar  of  a  single  tuno.*»lTbe  Georgian 


The  Qaarrelsef  Hengssltsjce.— The  follow*** 
is  a  liberal  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  of 
provoking  one  another  to  good  works.  We  take 
tt  from  tbe  Caxenovia,  New  York,  Monitor : 

A  at  rile,  of  rather  an  unusual  character,  wm 
carried  on  in  Buffalo,  during  tho  last  cold  weather. 
The  Mayor,  Ebeneter  Johnson,  gave  public 
notice  in  the  city  papers  on  the  10th  February, 
that  he  would  furnish  25  cords  of  Wood  to  such 
poor  families  aa  were  unable  to  supply  tbemeelvee, 
with  a  proviso,  that  "none  need  apply  whose 
poverty  has  been  caused  by  intemperance." 

This  brought  out  Manly  Colton,  Esq ,  on  tho 
18tb,  who  gave  a  like  notice,  that  be  would  give 
'•  to  the  shivering  mothers  and  children  of  tbe 
eity,  who  have  I  ecome  poor  and  destitute  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  beastly  crime  of  intemperance  on 
the  part  of  their  protectors,"  25  cords  of  Wood. 

The  next  day,  O.  H.  Dibble  gave  notice  that 
he  would  furnish  25  cords  of  wood  to  such  families 
aa  were  unable  to  purchase  it,  without  requiring 
them  to  prove  either  that  aro  they  ••  beastly  drunk* 
ards,"  or  ••  that  they  have  never  expended  money 
in  intemperance." 

The  day  following,  Samuel  Twitchell,  jr. 
offered  to  give  25  oorde  of  wood  to  soch  as  wore 
destitute,  and  unable  to  purchase,  "  no  flutter 
from  what  cause  they  became  so." 

On  the  same  day,  Alonson  and  Julia  Palmer 
announced,  that  they  would  give  one  hundred 
dollars,  in  provisions  and  clothing*  to  the  needy. 
They  eay, "  It  is  enough  for  the  applicants  to  be 
poor— we  wish  not  to  know  tbe  cause  of  their 
misfortune,  but  wish  all  to  be  temperate,  in- 
dustrious, and  happy." 

John  Wheeiock,  a  batcher,  also  gave  notice  on 
tho  same  day,  that  he  would  give  to  the  suffering 
poor  of  the  city,  525  rounds  of  beef,  lor  ovary 
cord  of  wood  that  the  Mayor  should  furnish  and 
would  "not  go  into  a  detailed  examination  of  ham 
they  became  needy." 

Greek  Fian.  —Constantinople  waa  indebted  for 
her  preservation  to  a  new  and  fortunate  discove- 
ry which  chemistry  accidentally  opened  to  tho 
Greeks  st  a  time  when  there  waa  neither  cour- 
age, patriotism  nor  talent  in  either  commander  or 
men  sufficient  to  repel  so  formidable  an  enemy. 
An  inhabitant  of  Heliopolis,  (there  were  two 
towns  of  thst  name,  one  in  Syria,  the  other  in 
Egypt,)  named  Callinicus,  discovered  a  composi- 
tion  of  nsphta,  or  oil  of  bitumen,  pitch,  and  sul- 
phur, which,  once  set  on  fire,  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  water ;  which  adhered  to  wood  with 
destructive  activity,  and  consumed  with  equal  fa- 
cility a  single  ship  or  a  whole  fleet ;  and  which, 
when  thrown  on  tbe  combatants,  insinuated  itself 
between  the  joints  of  their  armour,  and  destroyed 
them  by  a  death  of  torture.  Callicinus,  a  subject 
of  the  khaliphs,  but  a  Christian,  brought  his  se- 
cret to  Constantinople  and  used  it  in  defence  of 
Christendom.  This  secret  was  preserved  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  tbe  still  more  tremendous  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  Its  qualities  are  verv  imper- 
fectly known  to  us.  The  Greeks  called  it  •'  li- 
quid, or  marine  fire."  The  prows  of  vessels  and 
the  ramparts  ot  towns,  were  furnished  with  tubes 
by  raesns  of.  which  this  blazing  oil  was  thrown  to 
a  large  dis'ance ;  a  piston  projected  it  with  great 
velocity  into  the  air,  as  soon  as  it  came  into  con. 
tact' with  which,  it  became  ignited  by  some  pro- 
cess unknown  to  us  ;  the  devoted  victims  saw  It 
approaching  in  tho  form  of  a  fiery  serpent,  till  at 
last  it  fell  in  a  burning  shower  on  vessels  and 
men.  An  hour's  fight  would  cover  the  sea  with 
this  flaming  oil,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
sheet  of  fire.  The  Saracen  fleets  wete  repest- 
edly  destroyed  by  it,  and  thoit  most  valiant  war- 
riors, whom  the  near  aspect  of  death  had  never 
daunted,  recoilod  from  the  terrors  and  tortures  of 
this  liquid,  which  crept  beneath  their  armour  and 
clung  to  every  limb. — [Lerdner's  Cyclopedia.] 
— »^™^ —— ■— — — -*——_ __ 

Discovery  of  a  BlaUUmsj  Vessel- 

Davirkxjf  FaxnsY. 
The  Eddystone  light  was  just  dipping  on  the 
verge  of  the  horison,  when  the  bright  flash  of  a 
gun  was  seen  broad  on  her  starboard  bow,  which 
was  quickly  succeeded  bv  another.  Old  Blow. 
hard  had  the  watch,  snd  it  was  immediately  re- 
poj  led  to  the  Captain,    ••  Can  von  mtfce  opt  anv 
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thing  with  your  flits,  Master  f"  inquired  the 
skipper.  ••  If  o  Sir,*'  returned  the  old  man,  "  nor 
have  we  heard  the  reports,  which  makei  me 
think  it  must  be  tome  vsssel  in  diitreae." — 
"  What  rate  ie  ahe  travelling  at,  Mr.  Blowhard  P* 
•eked  the  Captain.  "  The  mate  of  the  watch  hat 
just  hove  the  log,  Sir,"  replied  the  Matter,  "  and 
ahe  wae  going  eight  and  a  half;  but  I'm  think. 
tag.  Sir,  with  a  head  tea,  we  cannot  give  her 
more  than  eight  knots."  '•  By  healing  up  a  point 
or  two,  it  will  throw  ut  more  to  the  windward, 
certainly,"  aaid  the  Captain,  apeaking  to  himtelf, 
"and  if  there  are  fellow  creatures  in  danger,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  leave  them  to  peritb.  8till  my 
orders  are  positive  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my 
eoorte  for  anything.  Do  you  really  suppote,  Mr. 
Blowhard,  that  it  it  some  craft  in  distress  ?"  ••  It  it 
not  possible  for  man  to  say  for  sartin,"  answered 
the  Master,  ••  but  I've  been  all  my  life  upon  tbe 
ocean,  Sir,  and  it  teems  to  me  aa  if  the  Creator 
had  given  the  creaturea  he  designs  to  witnett  hit 
wonders  on  the  deep  a  nat'ral  inatinct  to  discov- 
er many  things  that  are  not  revealed  to  the  out- 
ward eye ;  and  so  when  I  saw  tbs  flashes,  it 
seemed  to  strike  my  mind  that  they  came  from 
one  who  needed  a  friend."  ••  Haul  up  in  the 
direction,  Matter,"  taid  the  Captain ;  "  I'll  be  on 
the  deek  directly."  "Aye,  aye,  Sir,"  repliod 
the  old  man ;  ••  we  shall  soon  make  out  what  it 
ia."  He  closed  the  cabin-door  and  ascended  to 
the  deck.  "The  watch  trim  sails— starboard 
cat-head  there !  have  yon  eeen  any  more  flashes  7" 
"Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  man,  "and  there 
seems  to  be  a  sail  in  that  direction."  "  Why, 
where  else  thould  a  flash  come  from  you  lubber  t" 
grumbled,  tbe  master:  "yon  may  run  upon  that 
course  till  ths  card  of  tbe  compsss  slues  itself 
end  lor  end,  and  never  touch  a  bit  of  land  Urge 
enough  to  grow  a  gooseberry-bush !  Brsce  up 
the  yards !"  he  vociferated  through  his  speaking 
trumpet ;  M  get  a  pull  of  the  main  fore  sheets ; 
trim  the  |ib  there,  forud!  and  after-guard,  haul 
in  the  boo  m  sheet  Port,  boy— port  a  little." 
"Port  H is,  8tr,"jreplied  the  man, putting  the  til. 
Isr to  leeward:  "shall  I  bring  her  to  the  wind, 
Uii?"  "Yes,  luff  her  up,  bey!  full  and  by; 
remember  so  as  to  let  her  walk.  Forud,  there ! 
steady  the  weather  leeches  by  tbe  bow.lines— 
taut  d'ye  hear?  Keep  a  good  look-out  before 
lor  the  stranger,  and  don't  let  your  eyei igg  plug- 
ged up  with  your  night<capa."  At  thurwforaent 
the  Captain  made  his  appearance  on  the  quarter- 
deck. M  Wo  must  have  the  bands  up,  Mr.  Blow- 
hard  ;  for  if  we  hug  the  wind,  we  shall  want 
another  reef  in  the  topsails.  Quartermaster, 
how  does  she  head  r  "  W.  N.  W.,  Sir,  clean 
cap  full,"  answered  the  man;  "and  I  just  seed 
a  flash  about  a  point  to  looard  of  the  bowsprit 
end/* 

The  banda  were  turned  up:  every  soul  took 
his  station ;  and  as  mine  was  on  the  forcastle, 
I  directed  my  cage  r  gase  towards  the  point  where 
the  stranger  waa  supposed  to  be ;  but  I  could 
make  out  nothing,  so  very  dark  was  the  night. 
Tho  top- gallant  masts  were  bending  like  coach- 
whips,  and  the  sweet  little  brig  was  dashing 
along  the  sees,  and  throwing  aeide  tbe  waters 
tike  &  grampus  in   sport.    "Do  you    see  any 
thing  of  the  stranger,  forud  7"  hailed  the  Cap- 
lain,    "  No,  Sir,"  replied  I;  but  at  the  vsry  mo- 
ment I  bad  answerd,  another  bright  flash  broke 
out  of  the  gloom,  and  a  heavy  report  of  a  gun 
came  aulleuly  booming  over  the  dark  watera, 
and  was  borne  away  to  the  leeward  on  the  gale. 
M  There's  another  gun !"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  she 
must  be  shout  a  point  and  a  half  under  our  lee, 
aa  we  are  heading  now."    "Keep  her  W<b. 
N.,"  cried  the  Captain  to  the  helmsman  ;  "  Mr. 
Derrick,  let  them  give  her  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
sheets."    The   brig  foil  tbe  freedom  she  was 
enjoying,  and  bounded  away  at  a  more  rapid 
pace.    "  Man  the  fore  and  main  clew  garnets, 
and   the  t'gallant   clew  lines,"   continued  the 
skipper;  "and  before  the  watch  is  called  again, 
Mr.  Derrick,  we'll  double-reef  the  topsail.    A 
good  look-out,  before,  there '." 

The  "  aye,  ays,  Sir,"  bad  scarcely  been  utter- 
ed, when  I  discovered  a  dark  log-like  object,  oc- 
casionally appearing  and  disappearing  as  it  rose 
on  the  summit  of  a  sea,  or  sunk  into  ths  hollows 
between  the  rolling  waves ;  it  laid  directly  a  head 
of  us,  and  we  aearedit  so  rapidly,  that  I  had  bare. 
If  time  to  sing  out  "  up  with  the  helm—keep 


her  away !"  and  have  the  order  obeyed,  before 
we  had  shaved  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel  so  close 
that  our  weather-quarter  waa  struck  by  the 
stump  of  his  bowsprit — the  only  remnant  of  a 
spar  they  had  left  standing.  The  shock  stagger, 
ed  us  for  a  moment  or  two ;  but  the  Captain** 
Voice  shouting  "  up  courses — in  top-gallant  sails 
— square  away  the  main  yard,"  aroused  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  sails  were  reduced,  end  the  brig  came 
up  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack ;  but  having 
ranged  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the 
strangsr,  we  wore  round,  and  passed  under  his 
lee.  "  Ho,  the  ship  a-hoy  !**  bellowed  tbe  Cap- 
tain. "Halloo!"  was  the  response.  "From 
whence  came  you  T"  inquired  the  skipper.  "  From 
Goree,  on  the  coatt  of  Africa,"  wat  tho  reply. — 
•♦  Where  are  you  bound  to  V*  continued  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  mind  your  weather-helm,  boy,  she's  run- 
ning up  into  the  wind's  eye.  Where  are  you 
bound  to  f"  "  To  the  bo: torn  unless  you'll  taks  us 
aboard,"  answered  tho  person  addrsssed ;  u  our 
hold  is  filling  fast,  ono  of  the  pumps  is  choked, 
and  the  men  are  completely  worn  out."  "  Hoist 
the  boats  out,  Mr.  Derrick,  and  come  aft  here, 
and  lower  the  jolly. boat  down,"  ssid  the  Cap. 
tain.  The  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  aod  I 
was  directed  to  board  the  stranger  and  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Tbero  is  something 
peculiarly  affecting  in  viewing  a  meatless  vessel 
rolling  her  heavy  sides  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
with  nothing  aloft  to  stsady  her :  it  is  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  awakening  the  most  psinful  emo. 
lions  in  the  mind  of  a  seaman ;  and  I  felt  it  so 
when  I  had  reached  her  deck,  and  found  the  sky 
every  where  above  me  without  a  rope  yam  to 
checker  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  blackened 
clouds  that  flew  noiselessly  on  the  wings  of  ths 
wind.  Ths  sees  beat  over  the  devoted  vessel  as 
she  tolled  her  gunwales  in,  and  the  phosphoric 
light  of  the  salt  water  glistened  liko  a  thousand 
start,  as  if  the  waves  in  mockery  would  array 
their  victim  in  bright  gems  previous  to  the  sacri- 
fice. Yet  what  a  strange  compound  is  man !  In 
the  midst  of  this  devaststion,  whilst  the  grim 
king  of  terrors  was  threatening  to  break  the  hour 
glass  of  time  to  many  a  hapless  being,  the  man 
who,  above  all,  should  have  retained  his  self-pos- 
session—the master  of  the  ship — was  beastly 
drunk. 

The  mate  informed  me  that  her  name  waa  the 
Neptune,   of  Liverpool ;    they  had   viaited  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  had  collected  a  valuable  car- 
go of  ivory,  some  sort  of  wood  (I  forget  the 
name)  used  in  dyeing,  and  gold  dust ;  they  had 
lost  their  masts  during  the  gale  of  the  preceding 
days.    "  And  is  there  no  chance  of  saving  her  Y" 
aaid  I;  "whereabouts  is  your  leak,  and  bow 
much  water  have  you  in  the  hold  ?    A  lantern 
here,  my  lads,  and  bear  a  hand  with  it."    "  It's 
of  no  manner  of  use,  Sir,"  replied  the  mate.-— 
"  Haik  for  a  moment,  and  you'll  soon  diskiver 
she's  near  her  flurry,  if  you  are  any  way  skill- 
ed in  ths  death-moans  of  a  sinking    ship."— 
There  certainly  was  something  extremely  ap- 
propriate   in  the    term  ♦death-moans,'  for  the 
struggling  of  the  water  against  the  pentup  wind  in 
the  hold  did  produce    sounds   Lke    the  groans 
which  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  strong 
giant  in  the  last  convultivs  pangs  of  expiring  ex- 
istence.   Nevertheless  1  wss  determined  to  ex- 
amine into  the  atate  of  the  vessel  myeelf,  ss  I  hsd 
heard  much  of  the  tricks  employed  to  cheat  the 
the  underwriters,  though  in  ths  present  instance 
there  certainly  waa  nothing  to  lead  any  one  to 
entertain  the  leaet  suspicion  but  that  tho  whole 
had  been  caused  by  the  violence  of  the  weather, 
to  which  also  might  be  added  the  neglect  of  the 
master,  through  confirmed  habits  of  intemper- 
ance.   Calling  Patera  to  my  aide  with  a  lantern, 
I  went  down  below,  had  the  hatches  removed, 
and  found  the  hold  was  fast  filling  from  the 
pumps  having  been  totallv  deserted.    "  Well, 
I'm  blessed,  Mr.  Olojunk,"  said  Paters,  "but  1 
should  like  to  get  a  little  gold-dust,  for  they  tells 
me  its  a  capital  thing  to  clean  the  teeth  with ;  and, 
talking  about  teeth,  my  dear  eyes,  do  look  at 
them  elephant's  tusks  and  '  what  not,  as  Mr. 
Warner  would  say.    Arn't  it  a  pity  they  should 
all  go  to  the  bottom  ?    Well,  I'm  blowed,  if  old 
Davy  won't  have  enough  in  hie  locker  to  set  up  a 
dentist's  shop  for  whales,  and  such  like ;  end 
there'e  some  on  'em  big  enough  for  the  krakeene 
off  the  North  Qape,    Do,  pray,  Sir,  let  me  take 


I  bal&a  dosen  aboard  for  Mr.  Blowhard— ne'e  ra- 
ther short  of  ivories,  and  I  could  pick  'em  out 
juet  to  fit  his  jaw  7"  "  Be  tUent,  Peters,"  ssid 
I,  "  and  attend  to  your  duty ;  this  is  no  time  for 
cracking  your  jokes  !-rscc,  the  water  rises  fact* 
Away  there  on  deck  all  of  you,  and  bear  a  hand 
into  the  boats."  I  soon  became  sensible  of  tbe 
utter  impossibility  of  saving  ths  ship,  anp  there- 
fore directed  the  whole  of  my  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  men,  especially  as  tbe  great- 
er  part  of  them  were  more  or  less  in  s  state  of 
intoxication,  and,  with  the  characteristic  reck- 
lessness of  sailors,  ware  getting  up  their  bags, 
instead  of  thinking  about  the  immediate  danger 
thai  surrounded  them.  1  bed  not  seen  tbe  mas- 
ter, but  descending  the  companion,  I  entered  a 
very  handsome  cabin  panelled  with  mahogany, 
against  which  the  bright  cutlasses,  bayonete  and 
pistols  wsre  arranged  in  exact  and  pretty  or- 
der; a  noble  pier  glass  was  affixed  to  the 
rudder  eaee,  and  the  curtains  of  tho  bed-places 
aa  well  as  thoso  of  the  stern  windows  wsre  taste- 
fully festooned  with  green  silk.  The  matter  wat 
on  hit  kneee  scrambling  sgsinst  the  bulk  head, 
(and  receiving  many  a  aevere  bruise  aa  the  heavy 
veaael  rolled,  (endeavoring  to  get  hold  of  one  of 
tho  numerous  woapons,  and  at  tbe  aame  time 
muttering  blasphemous  curses  against  himself, 
his  men,  and  even  hit  Creator.  He  had  contriv- 
ed to  pull  down  a  bayonet  which  laid  by  him  on 
tbe  deck,  tbe  point  having  become  fixed  in  the 
timber,  which  aecured  it  from  fetching  away.  I 
directed  aoroe  of  the  people  to  remove  him  upon 
deck,  but  be  grasped  the  bayonet  and  tried  to 
raise  himself  up,  swearing,  ••  No  d— — d  man-of- 
war's  man  thould  usurp  hit  authority,"  and  that 
hit  men  were  a  eet  ol  mutinous  dogs,  who  had 
deserted  him :"  he  then  called  to  the  mate  and 
ordered  him  "  to  hoiet  tbe  jack  forud  for  a  pi- 
lot." To  reason  with  a  wretched  creature  in  hie 
atate  was  useless,  and  therefore  I  had  him  seised 
and  carried  up  the  companion.  Nothing  could  ex. 
ceed  the  horror  of  his  look  when  the  light  from 
the  lantern  flashed  upon  hit  face,  and,  aupported 
by  two  men  who  eeated  him  on  the  sky-light,  he 
beheld  hit  vessel — that  beautiful  creature  which, 
a  few  hturs  before  etemmed  the  waves  in  gran- 
deur— now  a  complete  wi  eck :  it  sobered  bis  rea- 
son for  tbe  momeat,  but  only  for  tho  moment ;  a 
yell  of  bitter  anguish  escaped  him,  end  reason 
took  her  flight ;  for  he  became  a  perfect  mad- 
man, and  bit  ravinga  were  dreadful  to  bear, 
whiltt  tbe  violence  of  hit-paroxsyms  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  hold  him  fact.  Under  all  circum- 
stances I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  secure  his 
srms  and  legs  by  lashings,  as,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent,  he  would  have  been  entirely  deprived  of 
th|e  powers  of  self- assistance ;  but  I  determined 
to  pinion  him  the  moment  we  had  got  away  from 
the  ship,  as  his  unceasing  struggles  might  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  whole ;  but  hia  own  conduct 
rendered  my  intentions  unavailing.  I  waa  hold, 
ing  on  at  tho  gangway,  and  hurrying  the  ship's 
crew  into  the  boats,  when  a  cry  from  Peters 
aroused  my  attention,  and,  turning  my  bead  a  lit- 
tle, the  wind,  from  a  heavy  blow  aimed  with  a 
handspike,  came  rushing  down  upon  me,  and  the 
next  instant  ths  maniac  master,  overpowered 
with  the  force  of  his  own  exertions,  and  missing 
tbe  resistance  which  he  would  have  met  with  had 
his  design  taken  effect,  darted  over  the  aide  bead- 
foremost  into  the  sea—  the  roil  of  the  ship  throw- 
ing him  beyond  the  boat  that  laid  alongside. 
Every  exertion  waa  made  to  aave  him,  but  with- 
out avail :  he  arose  after  a  short  distance,  aa  we 
could  judge  by  the  commotion  in  the  water,  and 
then  disappeared  forever.  The  spectacle  that 
had  just  been  witnessed  rendered  the  ship's  crew 
more  tractable,  and,  after  some  difficulty,  I  got 
them  all  into  boats  except  one  man  who  could  not 
be  found,  and  it  was  conjectured  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hold  and  been  drowned ;  but  after  we  bad 
shoved  off  we  could  hear  the  most  piercing 
shrieks,  snd  I  wss  about  to  put  back  when  the 
heavy  mass  rolled  into  the  sea,  an  explosion  like 
the  discharge  of  artillery  succeeded,  and  the  fol- 
lowing wave  curled  up  ita  head  ui  burthened— 
ahe  had  gone  down.  We  were  soon  ou  board 
ths  sloop,  the  boats  were  hoisted  in,  and  the  brig 
kept  away  8.  W.  with  aa  much  canvas  aa  shs 
could  stagger  under,  and  by  daylight  we  were 
well  in  with  Ushant,  running  at  tbe  rate  of  ten 
knots  an  hour. 


wo 
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GOVERNORS 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire 

Maseaehusette 

Vermont 

Rhode  Ialand 

Conneetient 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Carolina 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Kentucky  (Anting) 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Alabama 

Tennetaee 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


or  the  8TATBe. 

Elected. 

Robert  P.  Dcnlap  1834 

William  Bttger  1885 

John  Davis  1834 

Wm.  ~  Palmer  1834 

John  km  Francea  1834 

Sam  net  A.  Foot  1834 

Wm.  L.  Marey  1834 

Peter  D.  Vroom  11834 

George  Wolf  1832 

Caleb  B.  Bonnet  1839 

James  Thomas  1834 

Lit.  W.  Tazewell  1833 

David  L.  Swain  1834 

George  M'Doffie  1834 

Wileon  Lumpkin  1833 

Robert  Lucas  1834 

J.  T.  Moorehead  1833 

Noah  Noble  1834 

Joseph  Duncan     ,  1834 

David  Dunklin  1833 

John  Gale  1833 

Wm.  Carrol  1833 

H.G.  Rnnnella  1833 

Edward  D.  White  1834 


GOVBBKOBS'  SALARIES,  &C. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  Gover- 
nors* Salaries,  the  number  of  Senators  and  Re. 
presentativep,  and  their  pay  per  day,  of  each 
State  in  the  Union,  is  taken  from  the  American 


Almanae  lor  1835 : 

■vats*.        Qovcrmors'    Xumh*r 
Smttrie*.     JteMter*. 
Maine  $1500  35 

N.  Hampshire  1300  13 

Maaaaehusetia  3666  66    40 


3333  33    33 


Rhode  Island  400 

Connecticut*  1100 

Vermont  750 

New  York  4000 

New  Jersey  3000 

Pennsylvania  4000 

Delaware  3333 

Maryland  &00 
Virginia 

N.  Carolina  3000          64 

S  Carolina  3500         45 

Georgia  3000          90 

Alabama  3000          33 

Mississippi  3500          11 

Louisiana  7500          17 

Tennessee  3000         30 

Kentucky  3000          38 

Ohio  1300          36 

Indiana  1000          30 

Illinois  1000          36 

Missouri  1500          18 

Reigning  Sovereigns 
State.  Name. 

Sweden        Charies  XVI 
Russia  Nicholas  I 

Denmark      Frederick  VI 
G.Britain    William  IV 
Holland        William  I 
Belgium       Leopold 
Prussia        Fred'k  Wm.  Ill 
Saxony         Anthony 
Brunswick   William 
Naeaau         William 
Hease-Ham- 

burg  Louts 

Hesse.Cas- 

sel  William  11 


JAmkor 
JUpi. 

186 

330 

560 

10     73 

31    308 

none   330 

33    128 

14  50 
33    100 

9     31 

15  80 
134 
134 
134 
115 

73 
36 
50 
60 
100 
73 
53 
55 
59 

of  Europe. 
Title. 
King 
Emperor 
King 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Duke 

do 

Landgrave 
Elector 


Pom  per 
•3  00 


3 
3 
1 
3 

1 


00 
00 
50 
00 
50 


300 


3 
3 
3 
4 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

■ 

3 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Age. 
70 
38 
66 
69 
63 
44 
55 
69 
38 
43 

64 

67 


Baden         Ch.  Leopold  Fr. 

WurteimYg  William 

Bavaria,        Louis 

Austria       Francis 

France        Louis  Phillippe 

Switzerland  John  J.  Hess 

Spain  Maria  IsabalU  II 

Portugal      Donna  Maria 
Cna'a  Emanuel 
Leopold  II 
Maria  Louisa 
Francia  IV 
Charles  Louis 

States  of  the 
Ch.'        Gregory  XVI 

Two  Sici- 
lies Ferdinand  II 

Greece        Otho 

Turkey       Mahmoud  II 


Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Parma 

Modena 

Lucca 


Grand  Duke 
King 
do 
Emperor 
King 

Land*man 
Queen 
do 
King 

Grand  Duke 
Duchess 
Duke 
do 

Pope 

King 

do 

Sultan 


45 
53 

48 
66 
61 

4 

15 
56 
37 
43 
55 
35 

69 

39 
19 
49 


•  In  Connecticut  the  Senators  have  two  dollars 
per  day,  and  the  Representatives  one  dollar  fifty 
ceote. 


[Front  the  Washington  Globe.] 

Official — Department  of  State. — Notice  to 
Claimants  in  Colombia. — In  a  despatch  received 
at  this  Department  from  the  Charge*  d' Affaire  a 
at  Bogota,  dated  the  16tb  of  January  last,  it  ie 
stated  that  a  Covention  between  the  States  of 
New  Granada  and  Vanesuela,  was  conoluded^en 
the  33rd  of  December,  1834,  providing  for  the 
recognition  and  settlement  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
former  Colombian  Government,  with  interest.— 
New  Granada  ia  to  pay  fifty,  Venezuela  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half,  and  Equador  twenty-one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  The  convention  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  of  each  State,  and  ratified  within 
eight  months  of  its  date ;  and  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  a  Board  of  Com. 
missioners  will  assemble  at  Bogota,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  and  deciding  upon  all  claims. 
Heart  Quavrtero  e)f  txte  Army, 

Adjutant  General's  Office,  \ 
Washington,  March  14,  1835.      \ 

The  following  communication  has  been  rev 
coived  from  the  War  Department,  and  it  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  all  concerned : 

Department  of  War,  ) 
March  3,  1835.      \ 

The  proviso  in  the  act  of  Congress,  passed 
March  3, 1835,  entitled  "  An  act  making  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Delaware  Breakwe] 
ter,  and  for  certain  harbors,  and  removing  ob- 
structions in  and  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers, 
tor  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty five,"  and  which  prohibits  the  allowance  of 
extra  compensation  to  officers  of  the  Army,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
opinion,  and  that  officer  has  decided  that  it  ex. 
tenda  to  and  prohibita  the  allowance  of  ail  extra 
compensation,  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  for 
wkich  provision  is  not  made  by  law.  Hereafter, 
therefore,  no  such  extra  compensation  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

This  prohibition  took  effect  from  the  date  of 
the  pasaage  of  the  law,  and  extends  to  the  fol- 
lowing oases : 

Per  diem  to  officers  on  bureau  duty. 

Per  diem  to  officers  in  charge  of  working  iner- 
tias. 

Per  diem  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Military 
Board. 

Per  diem  to  Engineer  officers,  for  disbursing 
public  money. 

Per  diem  to  the  Assistant  Engineer  at  the  Del- 
aware Breakwater. 

Per  diem  to  the  members  of  the  Medical  Board. 

Percentage  to  Topographical  officers  disburs- 
ing in  the  field. 

Monthly  allowance  or  per  eentage  to  officers 
of  the  lino  temporarily  performing  staff  duties. 

Per  eentage  to  officers  for  disbursing  funds  not 
properly  appertaining  to  their  department. 

Allowance  to  the  Medical  officers  purchasing 
supplies  for  the  medical  service. 

Per  eentage  to  Military  Storekeepers  for  dis- 
bursements. 

Compensati  m  to  officers  on  duty  connected 
with  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  except  their  ac 
tual  travelling  c  ipenses,  which  are  allowed  by 
the  act  of  June  39th,  1834,  entitled  *  An  act  to 
provide  for  the  organisation  of  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs.' 

Allows  nee  to  the  officer  disbursing  money  at 
the  sent  of  Government,  under  the  regulation  ot 
the  War  Department  of  May  3Jjrv  1833. 


Extra  compensation  to  the  Assistant  Sorgoe* 
for  attending  laborera  on  the  works  at  Hsjsjpto* 
Roads* 

Allowance  to  the  officer  acting;  as  Adjntam  at 
the  Military  Academy. 

Allowance  to  the  officer  acting  Professor  of 
Chemietry  at  the  Military  Academy. 

These  cases  are  enumerated  for  the  ini»ratj> 
tion  of  the  Army,  and  embrace  all  the  extr^al* 
lowancee  which  have  been  reported  to  this  de- 
partment, in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  have 
been  made.  It  ia  possible,  however,  that  some 
may  have  been  omitted,  and  the  enumeration  wist 
not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  sanctioning  the 
allowance  of  any  claim,  because  it  is  not  herein 
expressly  provided  for.  But  the  construction  of 
the  act  will  apply  so  as  to  prevent,  the  granting 
of  any  extra  compensation  of  any  nature  whaler* 
er,  unless  expressly  authorised  by  law. 

The  Attorney  General  has  decided,  that  the 
general  clause  in  the  above  proviso  will  render  il. 
legal  the  allowance  of  any  per  eentage  or  com- 
pensation for  disbursing  appropriations,  made) 
previous  to,  as  well  as  during,  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Lewis  Cass." 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb,  Major  Gen- 
eral, Commander-in-Chief. 

Roger  Jones,  Adj.  General. 


[Frost  ike  DmU*/  Alb***  Aty**.] 
Distribution  op  the  inoomb  of  the  Litera- 
ture Fund,— At  a  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  on  the  35th  dsy  of  February,  instant, 
the  distribution  of  $13,000  of  the  income  of  two 
Literature  Fund  for  the  last  year,  was  sonde) 
among  the  several  Aoademies  entitled  to  partfei* 
note  therein.  A  certificate  of  the  dismbution 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Comptroller,  by  whoso 
warrant  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  Academy 
will  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on 
drafts  or  orders  therefor  drawn  on  trim  byf  the) 
treasurer  of  the  eeveral  Academies  s  sejoh  drain 
or  orders  being  accompanied  by  a  proper  certift. 
cute  from  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  neaxU 
amy,  under  its  corporate  seal,  that  the  person 
signing  said  draft  ia  the  treasurer  of  the  academy, 
duly  appointed  by  the  trustees  thereof: 

JvawM  •/  th$  Aooaowim  ontiOoi  to      Amomnt 
poHitipoU  imthedisiriouti**,  U  oath 

FIBST  DISTRICT. 

Clinton  Academy,  996  6*5 

Erasmus  Hall,  380  70 

N.  Y.  Institution  for  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  630  35 

Oyeterbay,  179  40 

Union  Hall,  313  90 


second 

DISTRICT. 

Delaware, 

43  54 

Dutchess  County, 

309  65 

Farmer's  Hall, 

87  08 

Kingaton, 

111  37 

Montgomery, 

313  91 

Mount  Pleasant, 

348  97 

Nowburgh, 

309  65 

North  Salem, 

73  57 

Red  Hook, 

106  36 

wlfAA  Oil 

THIRD 

DISTRICT. 

Albany, 

378  80 

Albany  Female, 

470  08 

Albany  Female  Seminary, 

197  45 

Hudson, 

133  30 

Jefferson, 

48  80 

Kmderhook, 

140  41 

Lansingborgh, 

34  66 

Schenectady, 

303  50 

StlfiAAA 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Cambridge,  Washington,  98  51 

Gejisjohario,  197  08 

Franklin,  147  77 

Gooverneur  H.  School,  805  95 

Granville,  80  60 

Johnstown,  80  60 

Pittsburgh,  111  93 

St.  Lawrence,  891  #5 

Washington.  (Salem)  886  57 


11500  00 


Bridge  water, 
CUnsott  Gr.  School, 
Fairfield, 


FIFTH  DISTRICT. 


56  58 

81  00 
116  50 


APVOf  ATE  Of Uf tfeBTfAI.  IMPROVEMENTS. 


JSf 

KAHV  k  WARD,   *ifiprj*ior.ofih«  Albany  lull 
-  >«WuM  an*T  hlecbliit^»nn*  wUI  otefce  to  etdeTSar 


s«mj  sro.'*o"  Cw»fciM««, 


Mm,  (MbmCo.) 

Mr 


198  « 
69  36 
198  65 
109  79 

">9  00 
«85 
195  06 

193  as 


BEtfC  BIFTItcr. 


307  S8 
551  05 
189  33 
145  03 
53  87 
9J7  93 


109  5> 
119  71 
56  53 
98»  95 


Yalei  Co.  Academy  and   Fe- 
male  Seminary,  30 


41500  00 

979  S3 
804  Of 

75  60 
341  83 
513  78 
185  16 

81500  00 

A  tree  copy.  G  id  ion  Hawut, 

Secretary  of  the  Uuireriity. 
All**,,  Ftb.  950,  183S. 


Fredonia, 

1—wiMoo, 

Living  iton  Co.  H.  School, 

Mrddttbury, 


AlMU  annul  chapter  third,  pact  Grit  of  the 
l»li»J  etatntea,   entilleH,  of  lha  canine  and 
ennraerailon  of  the  inbahltanu  ol  the  State, 
Pleiad  March  16,  1835. 
Tktftoplc  e/  Ikt  State  of  Ntw  York,  rcprr- 
eeaied  in  Senmtc  and  Autmbly,do  enact  if follow. 
4  1.  It  ahall  l-a  the  duly  of  tbo  Senreiuy  of 
Slaw,  ao  to  eilend  lha  blank  riiimi  for  enume- 
rating ibe  athabitanta  of  (hii  Bute,  contained  In 
chaptar  tbifd,  pan  Grit,  of  the  reviled  itatutae, 
Ut  of  ihia  Stale  ahall  bare. 


lien  ol  lha  deaf  and  dumb,  and  alto  ihe number 
of  flaw.  factorial,  rope  factorial,  chain  cable 
factorial,  oil  cloth  faotoriaa,  dying  and  printing 
fcetorfee,  clover  milli,  paper  mllli,  tanneries, 
btivieriea.  and  the  quanuiy  and  the  value  of  the 
raw  malarial  manafaetared  hi  each,  andthevalue 
of  the  manufactured  article  manufactured  la 
•Mb  the  preceding  Tear,  together  with  the 
quality  and  value  ol  lha  raw  malarial,  and  lha 
— aiihaliml  article  need  and  manufactured  lha 
preceding  year  In  inch  other .  menu  facto  lie  a  at 
W  aounentad  in  the  ravieed  ttatutei. 

4  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  ii  hereby  author. 
ixed  to  forward  to  lha  elerka  ol  the  different 
coomiei,  the  blank  ralnrna  and  copiei  of  the 
third  ehaptar  of  the  revieed  alatntei,  together 
with  amfBciant  nnmbor  ofeopiei  of  ihii  act,  in 
each  manner  ai  he  may  deem  proper,  inabaad  of 
truamttnf;  tham  by  mail,  aa  reunited  by  the 
third  aaciioa  of  uid  sfctpter. 

4  3,  Tnia  mi  ahall  lake  effect  immediately  if. 


Faiita'a  Mioainta.— In  an  article  entitled 
«TfcaSo*ge4>fIuly,"w«  fjndatrerialBtianofPe- 
treseh'e  noosei  to  the  Fountain  of  Vancloae,  ae 
beantifal  that  wa  cannot  refrain  from  aitraotlag  it. 

■  llfimrt 


BawtoWtow.d^r^aadtevHyfeei: 

uaWKdWlafMok.     » 

Their  eeorae  edowo  ibe  brook  ■ 

Owfia  aim,  waned  maari  eeott, 

iaeaae*  to  P»MHav  V  To-day  %&•  poMa  H 


0»,  tell  ■*  not  of  di 
Or  of  ba  bright  (M 
Oh,  tell  are  am  Iba 


Their  ay 


or  nut,  of  taamerJaa  or  ball, 
aine  rooad  thy  fairy  feau>al : 

rtlnn  blue  endlioly  "111.  the. 


tHi,i*llri»Boiof  braided  hair,  efapirlhi 


rfrlubrtfbi 

■ad  whit* 


They  ipeak  of  lattfe . 
Oh,  tell  eien«of  iprinj>bri(bln^w'ni,  I'veeeea  ibciobb 
tUvcaeaatbewtBainf  BOUUoBcome  and  iwetn  Mm  Ihr 
svatcb'd  thtta  la  theli  pride  of  beamy,  eao 
the  dweUlnr  place  of  all  may  lov'd  M 


IfeejMI 


Ob,  tall  ate  Bet  of  raaaMWi  mirth,  the  amramreftbe  bat. 
Or  lha  |iad  mmmUimimn  Mtda,  raw  whataaa  laaaata  awl 
Thar  dotui  ■peak  of fSoN  t»ati  of  bapplaae  that  ne'er 
Can  math  ibe  haiR  when  Might  and  wrooi  an  darkly 

breadta.  Uwe.      . 
Oh,  Ml  ma  an  of  happy  homea.— yea  IllUa  haow  the  pUmj . 
The  burnlna  thnaihi  of  enuny  that  Utile  word  can  brine. 
The  da-ten  Bird'  inn  Met  lit  tin  eao  and  at  era  a  nan,— 
weary  tiiBci«4rliIiaca.  thai  Bud<  no  place  of  rea: 
II  no  mra  of  Hariigbi  naura,  aa,  Hi  ant  not  of  Ion 
ill  Oie  BM  ho*  nrllilllienioou  Ij  btaialni  from  aboie; 
■taHBoiof  roataaad  hope,  hat  look  upon  an  hrow, 
allow  If  iheaeaMrdicaDthaH  one  dark  HwUi  IrecB 


la  dupaal,  Ibere ' til 
The  nin  ■atilfht  ray 


ry  (lance  awhile,  batse 


HAOnm  FOE  If  RW  FUBUCATIOflB. 
BKBY  O.   WROWfUlA,  of  WheailMrd.  Monroe 
coiuJir.Kaw  Yoik,l»Biei!ifortbe  ruluarliif  FuBl«itloui: 
«M  New  York  Ajbtrfcan  Dally,  at  float  -T.I  Weeh- 
ly.  at  as.00— Beaw-Wea»y,  at  at.Bo  la  aaranei. 
TH«  Aaapileaa  Saltroad  Jooroal,  Weakly,  at  «,ou  per 

ThahladhraBiei-  HaaaHBe,two  toaoBea  a  j  ear,  at  gMO 

Tha  Quarterly  Joarail  rjf  A(ritulUire  inJMKhanltr, 
II  IS.M  par  annum,  or  gl.Sa  prmumher. 
TliePainllyHa|aaiBe,4ltpataaaytar,BI  tl.SOSn  ad- 

Tke  Monthly  Rrwnnltory  nnd  Lltrary  nf  Enrettalnlaa 
Kiaaaladaa, af  M  paeaaa  swath,  at  |1  OD  la  ad*Mca? 
■err  la  lha  ma  wiama.  bouad  tojaaahi  tl-M 

The  Ladlea'Coaipaaloa.drMpatea  a  month,  ai  gl.un 

The  Eochaiu*  Gen.at  ll-MIn  adriaee- 


B«va  cir. 


OAKUCM  AMD  AOKipuliTCRAJ.  HEIDI, 

aWMma        n.  «.  »  .j-r 
AwS^kaV  aupnlj  ol  Oardin  and  Field  eeede 
^^Bft  nC  18  11  ;  urnonf  wlilchar 

■FW"*T    bafea,  oanti lower.  1 

gmn         ke..  Ihu  arc  c.ultira 

.  aad  *hkN  are  er 


i  appltculen,  ••  alar 


■•II  war  Uj  (be  allenllon  of 
Canary,  flra.n,  JUpe  end  Mhe 
deaJere  innpllHl  on  iccommnaetir 
iha  paoaaf  and  hvibel  (urnlehed 
caiaUutueiof  whoto  oultotiliai. 

The  flower  reril  daMH*at  aenhiacaa  the  ehoieeN  earl 
ely  lo  be  laurrd  In  iMb  ciuirtr>.ln  wtihjh  are  IncluUe:! 
cbolra  doabla  doalaa  Dahlia  aeed,  carnul™  and  choke 
Piohe,  Oiroun  Lanil  China  Uien,  aplendld  Bonble  bal 
•ami,  (rltbauecdli'oTi  ofrereul  new  rarltilee,»ccom|ia- 
iM  wlih  a  primed  dlrectlaa  for  talture  and  mana|aaieot. 

Ordari   will  he  noooieaiir  amoaW 

_.k.H  .r,.i  ibrwarOt  I  aa  jTrected,  bui 
iRen  uwbleeaiie  ■  nd  i 


d  burn  i  detail 
licehle,' 
per.on« 
with  i  hi 


Hdarai. 


W.  THOi-BUBB. 
34)  N.  Market »L  [unpoalte  reel  Ofllce.) 
*,»Mr.TliorbujTileelwA|BBi,inii.lliaiall  llaiee  re- 
calra  tabierlpthine.  fortheNirw  Yoaafikailand  Abh- 
rteaaBaBleaar'iHaeaalaai'ttoaaTaawtJouaaii.of  ae- 
rkaliKe,  Maehanlri.  and  Manafanureei  Maeaiaice* 
MieuinandKeilaietprineanuaaaBBdlniyrbrraMaU; 
and  iha  AHBamadfaUmnoaMcamaaa  aad  Aa^raeaaa  ollji' 
■anal  rjMaeammpj  ntM  Jbed  at  Ha.  M  Wall  ■  reel.  N. 

T^tftCx UmXr      11 J; ...  ._      r-^abiu 


IDRVBYOauV  WpT»IIBaa(T». 
(3*  Cumpaueiol  ra/kjuailiHiBd  of  eaaertef 
ty  warranied. 
Ltnllnl  ltnlrnmar.il,  Ur«  •ndmn.il  •!•••  _k> 

iaanliyin|  puwer  tii 


\srse         iriruent  ol  Kirejjietrlrii  Imru 
C.  Ik  a.*W. "luiiT,  lie  Wawr  ctfttl. 


BmWere/o  aaiaarwr  iU  efP oe.ea«-ir  Cne/erBeWI- 

Ho.  964  Eliiabcthalreet,  near  Blr'eckeVatreet, 

NewTerk. 

tf- RAILROAD   nOHPANIEB  would  do   well  11 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEEL!  AID  BOIEI, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  t  AST  mo  a. 
O-  Alao.  AXLES    rualehed 
complete  at  ibe  Jeffe •     ■ 

Alao,  CAR  arniNoB. 

Alio.  FlenMTIree  turned  enmplel*. 

JB  KOOER8.  KETCHUM  k  OttOaVEKOK. 


AVtrBMkF 


mile  froii  Boaua.   The  laipcoireaMili  aaamB  of 
jfc.l.  Btifr  /daaae.Wieet  by  30  feet,  contain  Inf  all 

tha'««e™ry«iBehlneryrorBa*hlriibcalenfoi/-r««aM«M 

and  other  auaa  Enatau. 
«o.s.  We**r*iu,jA».»,MrKt  by  W.  flood  niUicrann 

for  heavy  work. 
No.  3.  Ltctmttitu  Kim,  M  feat  by  «t,mcd  for  pattlat 

toiellwi  LowmMw  Enalnea.  Banral  of  lha  beat  EaylBca 

lo  DM  In  Che  tluf  ted  Bb>t«  hate  been  pot  la  tlih  eataallah- 


"wlStaihaVV?; 


No,t.A  lb 
hi  feet  Vy  « 


r  iron  per  diem,  aielariea  of  ether  work ;  Ihne  Trl» 
I  ammeri,  one  of  which  la  very  laran :  EnatBC  tor  blowhaj 
unola  furoacn.  moved  by  walaf-wacil:  no*  very  euae 
lor  la  horaa  Steam  Eat  I.e.  which  could  he  akteeaaea 
r.ih;  BoiavarteliofaiBerniehliiry. 
No.  3.  An  Iron  Foaadir,  M  feea  by  at,  arhh  ■  inferior 
Ir  Faraaoe  and  iwoCnnoha,  Core  ovea  .Ciaaaf,  Ac  oued 
vibe  laraeai  work.  Atiached  lo  lh»  Paoamyta  a  laif 
fare-hoaw,  cnatainini  Paiiama  fnr  ibe  Cmmmi  of 
[ydraalK  rreems,  Iiocoatoihre  aad  other  Bmaaa  BnahMaa 
.ead  MlhRulle,  Geaiin|,rinfla,l3iov«,  Gralea,  fcc.  fee. 
warn  were  aaalleaf  [bvawi  durahlenaitrlale,  eader  ibe 
IrreHon  ef  a  very  Kleaille  aad  practical  Eaflaew,  and 
■'.  aopneeed  to  be  of  [ real  valni. 
■fa.  6.  A  bnl  Id  in  ..Si  feel  by  ae.eontelnlnf  a  lanealBck 
chlmneye,  and  furnace.,  for  matlBf  ClBievr.  Thll 
lldlnf  la  al  prcnent  ured  aa  a  boirdliuj  bourn,  aad  can 


S5SS5 


"*api!air 


n  tide  wate 


bull  din, 

dry,  roou      . 
tarBa.eUkttlei 

ftraier  advintaaea  fir  eoaw  hTndaof  bwinna i  ia'an  eay 
other  Ib  Urn  UaTled  Siaue.  Coal  aad  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  veaiali  In  the  harbor,  of- Bomon,  lo  the  wharf  In  fraut 
of  ILe  Fatwry,  at  BS  to  30  ceoM  per  Ion.  rJoaieaf  ibe 
lanyett  joke  «f  lino  work  have  bee*  completed  alibi,  «... 
blkuUMci;  iBMNaj  oibera,  ibe  iroat  chain  aad IWJ  numae 
for freelDt  the  r.rv  Uocket  ibeSavyV  ard  UarVattna. 

The  eHuarh.ii  ft*  Railroad  won  la  aaaaReat,  belat  la 
lha  aaale  Ibraird  by  Ibe  eroeetnf  ol  Ibe  Fruvhlaaa  and 
Worcencr  Rellroad*.  The  LoconKillve  "  VlBker,"  now 
runnlnrno  Ihr  liner  mad,  and  rbe  '•  Jnnalhan,"  porrbawd 
by  Ibe  itaieol  Pen  i.rlvaala,  were  balK  al  Ikvae  arorke. 
VVllh  the  Paiumaand  Machinery  now  In Uh  Bnaaiiea,  II 
Locomodvea  aad  u  many  leaden, beeldea  a  f  real  qaiatlly 


""-wa 


I.  ECKLEY,  Treae'.  etc..  Beaten,  or  la 


iaup.f  EUBtlfEl.  irvaa.  aceamii,  < 
ROBBRT  RALSTON,  Jr.t  FallaHllMl, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


[Fnwt  the  New-Enghiod  Fanner.] 

Cold  Wrathbr. — The  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Brack,  in  your  paper  of  January  14, 
respecting  the  difference  of  cold  on  the 
high  and  low  land  in  still  cold  weather,  are 
undoubtedly  true,  although  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  generally  known.  I  have 
conversed  respecting  it  for  many  years,  but 
hare  found  almost  all  persons  incredulous. 

My  house  is  elevated  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  feet  above  tide  wa- 
ter. And  I  learned  from  my  feelings,  many 
years  skstfte,  that  in  still  cold  weather,  the 
cold  in  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning 
was  much  more  intense  in  the  valleys  than 
on  the  high  lands.  I  have  many  times  left 
my  house  at  sunrise,  when  the  cold  was 
not  uncomfortable,  and  in  an  hour  descend- 
ed a  thousand  feet,  where  I  found  the  cold 
very  intense.  1  have  as  often,  in  very  cold 
still  evenings,  when  the  weather  was  con- 
stantly growing  colder,  ascended  from  the 
same  valley,  when  I  was  almost  frozen,  and 
constantly  as  I  ascended  grew  warmer  un- 
til I  came  to  my  house. 

Every  person  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  maple  sugar,  knows  that 
frost  is  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  it. 
The  sap  will  not  run  from  the  tree  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  thawed, 
until  it  is  again  frozen.  In  the  sugar  sea- 
son, which  is  in  this  country  from  the  mid- 
dle of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  the 
trees  are  generally  frozen  in  the  night  and 
thawed  in  the  day,  when  the  sap  runs.  In 
one  fourth  part  of  the  year,  there  are  many 
days  in  succession  in  which  no  sugar  is 
made  veiy  near  me  from  the  want  of  frosts. 
Whereas,  at  the  same  time,  people  living 
not  more  than  six  hundred  rods  distant,  but 
on  ground  a  few  hundred  feet  lower,  make 
it  constantly  with  great  success.  This 
happens  only  in  still,  calm  weather.  This 
circumstance  cannot  lie,  however  variant 
and  improper  the  construction  of  thermo- 
meters may  be. 

I  now  come  to  the  observations  made  on 
different  thermometers,  and  I  can  only  com- 
pare those  in  this  vicinity,  except  so  far  as 
they  have  been  communicated  from  differ- 
ent places  this  winter. 

I  will  first  remark,  that  my  thermometer 
generally  indicates  a  less  degree  of  heat,  or 
greater  aegree  of  cold,  than  the  thermome- 
ters in  the  valleys  in  this  vicinity.  The 
average  difference  for  this  year  Is  six  to  se- 
ven degrees. 

I  see  it  stated  in  your  paper  of  Jan.  14, 
that  the  thermometer  at  Montpelier,  in 
Vermont,  stood  on  December  26th,  in  the 
morning,  at  28  degrees  below  zero.  Of  this 
I  had  heard  before.  Mine,  which  is  also 
Fahrenheit,  stood  at  1 1  degrees  below ;  a 
difference  of  17  degrees.  I  am  eleven 
miles  from  Montpelier,  and  elevated  pro- 
bably twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
that  place. 

At  9,  P.  M.,  of  January  3d,  my  thermo- 
meter was  at  20  degrees,  and  at  sunrise  of 
the  4th,  it  was  23  degrees  below  zero.  At 
Montpelier  that  morning,  the  mercury  was 
frozen,  as  it  wa3  also  in  another  valley 
four  miles  from  me.  In  another  valley,  in 
a  different  direction,  five  miles  from  me,  the 
thermometer  was  40  degrees  below  zero. 
This  last  thermometer,  by  a  comparison, 
ranges  exactly  with  mine.  The  two  last 
mentioned  valleys  are,  probably,  a  thou- 
said  feet  below  me.  On  the  morning  of 
January  1 1th,  my  thermometer  was  14 
degrees  above  zero.  In  the  valley  five  miles 
from  me,  it  was  1 1  degrees  below  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  same  at  Montpelier,  a 
difference  of  25  degrees.  On  the  morning 
of  January  12,  mine  was  16  degrees  above 


zero.    In  the  valley  five  miles  from  me,  it 
was  10  below ;  a  d ifference  of  25  degrees. 

Mr.  Breck  put  his  thermometer,  on  "the 
morning  of  Jan.  10,  at  14  degrees  below 
zero ;  mine  was  seven  above,  although  two 
degrees  further  north. 

After  the  cold  morning  of  the  4th,  my 
thermometer  the  five  succeeding  mornings 
stood  as  follows : 

Jan.  5,  zero.  For  a  fortnight,  commenc- 
ing before  the  cold  wea- 
ther, and  ending  after  it, 
the  air  was  unusually  still. 

6,  14  below. 

7,  19    do. 

8,  12    do. 

9,  1    do.    The  thermometer  on  this 

day,  Jan.  9th,  was  10 
degrees  above  zero  at  1 
P.M. 

My  thermometer  is  at  the  north  end  of 
my  house,  facing  directly  to  the  north,  and 
three  feet  from  the  ground. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  thermome- 
ter has  been,  lower  two  or  three  times  in 
each  winter,  in  still  cold  weather,  in  the 
valleys,  than  mine  was  at  the  same  time. 
But  the  difference  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  before  this  winter 
been  more  than  thirteen  degrees. 

There  has  been  but  one  colder  morning 
here  than  that  of  the  4th  of  January  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  that  was  the  19th  of 
January,  1883.  The  cold  was  then  26°  be- 
low zero. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  unusual  depression 
of  the  mercury  in  the  valleys,  which  Mr. 
Breck  seeks  to  learn,  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  much  knowledge.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  show  you  my  opinion. 

It  is  known  that  the  air  is  generally 

heavier,  and  more  dense  in  the  valleys, 

than  on  the  adjacent  high  lands,  and  it  is 

therefore  capable  of  containing  more  cold 

,  and  frost. 

T  JAs  to  the  other  branch  of  Mr.  B reek's  in- 
quiry, '^Whether,  if  there  had  been  any 
wind  the  cold  Sunday  morning,  there  would 
have  been  any  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hills  and  valleys?"  This 
question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  with- 
out any  hesitation.  But  the  difference 
would  nave  been  the  other  way,  if  there 
had  been  much  wind.  It  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  theory,  but  it  may  by 
facts.  And  the  facts  which  I  shall  adduce 
will  show  that  the  cold,  in  a  cold  windy 
time,  is  greater  on  the  high  lands  than  in 
the  valley 8,  by  several  degrees. 
\  From  observations  I  have  made  for  seve- 
veral  years  past,  I  have  found  that  my 
thermometer  has  stood,  in  the  morning  in 
very  cold  windy  weather,  eight  or  ten  de- 
grees lower  than  those  in  the  valley  before 
alluded  to.  Indeed,  whenever  the  thermo- 
meter is  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
wind  strong,  the  cold  is  greater  here  than 
it  is  in  the  valleys.  But  the  extent  of  the 
difference  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  strength  of  the  wind.  And 
a  greater  difference  in  such  cases  than  ten 
degrees  has  not  come  within  my  knowledge, 
and  then  the  thermometer  on  the  high 
lands  was  20  and  22°  below  zero,  and  that 
in  the  valleys  10  and  12°  below. 

I  think  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  not 
so  easily  accounted  for  as  in  the  other  case. 
If  it  should  be  said,  as  I  have  often  heard 
said,  that  the  high  wind  blows  the  dense 
cold  air  to  the  high  lands,  how  would  the 
less  dense  and  warmer  air  descend  into  the 
valleys  to  take  its  place?  This  would  be 
against  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

To  be  continued.) 


EAILWAT  IRON* 

96  tone  of  1    inch  by  i  inch, )     Fiat  Barg  to  long the  o 
k""  do.  fM  u>  If  feet,  counter  sunk 


>.  1*  do.  f 

>.  If  do.  f 

».  %•  •  do.  { 

>.  '4  do-  I 


do.  I  holes,  ends  em  at  an  angle 
do.  for  4o  degree*,  with  spfj. 
do.  Cing  platan  and  nails  to 
J  •nit. 


SOO     do.    11 
40     do.    If 
SOO     do.    ~ 
800      do. 

toon  expected/ 
3e)W  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  SSlb*.  por  yard,  whbtbe  re- 
ejufeifa  chain,  keys  and  plna.  <    •  - 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  S3,  and  36  incnee  diamatrr 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Care,  and  of  00  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheehi 

Ailaa  of  84,  if,  3L  a,  ji,  34,  and  S*  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  In  pari  payment.  A.  fc  Q.  R ALSTON. 

0  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia* 

Modela  and  eamplea  of  all  the  different  kinds  ol  Rail*, 
Chaira,  Pine,  Wedge*,  Spikee,  and  Splicing flates,  In  use 
both  In  thla  country  and  Great  Biltaln,  will  be  exhibited  to 
thoae  diapoeed  10  examine  them.  ej?lm*owr 

LATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOA* 


93*  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keepa  constantly 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spike* 
and  Mails,  from  S  to  10  Inches,  manufactured  by  the  eub- 
scriber'e  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  univeraal  use  In  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  sabscfiber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  oaerad 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikee  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  abort  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikee  made  at  the  above  named  raao.-y— for  which 
purpose  they  ait  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  la 
more  than  double  any  common  •pikes  made  by  the  bam: 
mer. 

JCf-  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.v  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

£3"  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  price, a,  by  I. 
It  J  Towns* nd,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
In  Albany  and  Troy  j  J.  I.  Brower.  9*9  Water  street,  New. 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  j  T.  Jaaviers,  Haiti- 
more ;  Degrand  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  aa  early  aa  praciicable.ae  the  subscriber  ft  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  hie  Spikee. 

Ufeam  H.  BURDEN. 

«  >  '  ■  11      .  ■ 

9TJRVKYIXO  AMD  B3KH9KBRIRCI 
iaSTHUMBBTS. 


Jtf  The  eubacrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of 
meuts  in  his  proleeaion,  warranted  equal,  if » ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  construction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  8 1 alee;  several  of 
which  are  entirely**** .  among  which  ate  an  Imptoved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  atlscbcU,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ol  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
eacopes — and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  wkh  a  Gunioaaetor 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WATj.  YCUNG,        ^^ 
Mathematical  Inetiument  Maker, 

ffo.  9 Dock  at.,  Philadelphia 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  ISA*. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  instrument*  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  theef  the  following  Infer- 
■nation.  1  he  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nuirber  of  the  "  Improved  Compose"  la  eight 
Theee  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  In  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levela  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accident* 
to  which  all  instruments  oflhe,klnd  are  liable.  - 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  coat- 
paasea  have  been  preferred  by  my  aasistsnts  generally,  to 
any  others  In  uae,  and  the  Improved  Compass  la  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  thai  we  have  yet 
iiieu  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

Thia  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  or  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compose.    It  ia  Indeed  the  most  com* 

frietelv  adapted  to  lateial  anglee  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
nstrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  other*  now  In  u»e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  1  think  It  will  be  aa  highly 
appreciated  for  common  aurveying. 
Reapect fully  thy  Iriend, 
JAMEB  P.  STABLER,  8up»t of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.     ' 

Philadelphia,  February,  18*1. 
Having  for  the  lest  two  yeaie  made  constant  uaao 
Mr.  Young's  **  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  1  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  mucu  superior  to  any  othei  inatruti*ebt 
of  the  kind,  now  In  um>,  and  ae  such  moat  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Eeglneets  and  Surveyor*. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  IMS. 

For  a  year  past  I  hsve  u»ed  Instrumence  nisde  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Youug,of  I'iiiladelphia,  in  which  be  baa  combined 
the  propertieeof  a  'theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

Icoueider  theee  instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineera  ae  preferable  to  any  otbere  for  tan  I 
purpose. 


ml  ly 


HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  ftng.  Fhllad. 

Germaat.  **d  Horritt.  sUUrote) 
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Wo  tender  oar  thanks  to  tha  Hon.  C.  F.  Men. 
cut,  for  •  copy  of  hie  Report  on  Roads  and  Canals, 
to  Congress,  in  April,  1834. 

Also,  to  Col.  Wetstoxk,  of  the  Assembly,  and 
to  Joan  B.  Jxhvis,  Holmes  Hotchwsou,  and  Fhe. 
boh  C.  Mills,  Eaqa.,  for  copies  of  thsir  Re. 
port  relative  to  the  coat  of  Canals  and  Railroads. 


Niw.Yoai  siro  Erib  RAiuioan.— The  firet  feel. 
inirs  of  indignation  towards  those  who  caused  ths 
rejection  of  the  bill  to  aid  and  expedite  the  con- 
traction of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
baring  subsided,  the  liberal  mind  naturally  aeeks 
for  the  causa  why  those  citiiens  who  have  been 
so  much  benefitted  by  the  canal  system,  are  so 
hostile  to  a  project  which  promises  so  greatly  to 
facilitate  tha  business  and  intercourse  of  the 
State  T  la  it  purely  out  of  charity  to  their  lew 
enlightened  neighbors,  who  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  "  reside  in  those  conaties  so  largely  in. 
festad  by  isolni  J™  Or  ia  it  for  want  of  iafelii. 
gtmce,  and  a  just  knowledge  of  the  true  merits 
of  the  question  ?  Or  rather,  Pure  teffiehnee*— 
which  induces  them  to  believe  that  the  route 
pott  their  dears  must  of  course  be  the  most  di. 
it  should  be  the  far  that 


It  ia  true  that  the  favored  many,  who  have 
been  made  so,  and  become  bo,  by  the  liberal  poli- 
cy heretofore  adopted  by  liberal  men,  and  by 
them  designed  to  be  continued  es  the  settled  poli- 
cy of  the  State,  have  mingled  more  with  society, 
ore  courtly  and  poliahad  in 
;  but  we  should  doubt  exceedingly 


of  their  being  more  Aeneer,  or  more  deserving ; 
and  therefore  we  shall  ase  whether  they  will  vote 
their  nobit  sslves  the  necessary  amount  to  com- 
plete those  now  constructing — to  enlarge  those 
now  in  use — or  to  commence  new  works  I 

Tbe  following  paragraph  from  an  Oawego  pa. 
per  does  credit  to  the  Editor. 

It  is  with  feelings  oi  mortification, diaappoint- 
it  and  regret,  that  we  announce  tbe  defeat  of 
bill  in  tbe  Assembly,  on  Friday  of  last  week. 
The  vote  stood  61  to  45  !  Who  could  have  cal- 
culated upon  aucb  a  result  7  Wbo,  in  view  of  the 
strong  claims  which  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
have  upon  the  State,  and  the  aeknowtedged  im- 
portance of  tha  proposed  road,  who  could  have 
anticipated  auoh  a  course,  at  the  hand*  of  a  Leg. 
ialatare  claiming  to  be  honorable  and  high  mind- 
ed T  No  one.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  aay,  thai 
their  conduct  has  been  illiberal  and  unjust  in  this 
matter,  and  dishonorable  to  them  as  legislators. 

Bat  we  console  ourselves  with  (bo  conviction, 
thai  ibe  matter  is  not  going  (o  rail  here.    This 
roail  must  an .1  will  be  built.     Tbe  intelligent  and 
enterprising  citiiens  oi  the  south  western  coun- 
ties will  never  suffer  tbemselvee  t*  be,  duped  in 
this  manner.    They  have  RIGHTS,  which  tbov 
will  be  bold  to  assert,  and  we  irust  found  sble  to 
MAINTAIN.     If  treated  in  this  way,  IkeyuiU 
be  i/'icin  In  He  sailer  box  far  redress.     There 
they  can  make  themaalves  heard — and  then  Ikey 
aill  be  found.    For  our  humble  self,  we  would 
wave  every  political   consideration,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  aystem  of  persecution,  so  unjnitiGable 
and    io  dishonorable.     No  man  shall  have    Our 
lie,  mkelker  for  Governor,  or  a  less  responsible 
alion,  who  has  nut  foresight  enough,  and  (jrm. 
iaa  enough,  and  independence  enough,  to  coma 
it   boldly  and  independently   in  favor  of  this 
grand  improvement." 


InrORT»KC£OF  IftTUHaX  ItfntOTKttEHTS. — DotS 

any  person  desire  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
inse  value  of  works  of  internal  improvement, 
than  the  annexed  paragraph  T 

The  extent  of  the  Coal  trade  prosecuted  on  the 
Schuylkill  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact 'stated  in 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennayl. 
vania  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  Seat  of 
Government  to  Pottsville — "That  the  aggregate 
of  all  shipments  to  foreign  countries  from  the  se- 
venteen Collection  Dietricts,  commencing  with 
Amboy  and  ending  with  Wilmington,  (N.  C.) — 
which  included  all  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
and  the  chief  ports  of  North  Carolina, — barely 
exceeded  the  shipments  ofcoal  alone  from  Schuyl- 
kill county  in  1B33,  ton  for  Ion;  and  that  if  the 
trade  of  the  Schuylkill  had  ila  station  among  the 
■total  value  of  exports'  of  ths  United  States,  her 
shipments  of  coal  alone  (including  toll  and  freight 


to  Philadelphia)  would  amount  to  one  eleventh  of 
tbe  whole." — [Baltimore  American.] 

If  they  do,  they  must  be  operated  on  by  a  won- 
derful degree  of  self-interest. 

Avxry's  Rotixt  Ensues. — In  our  brief  notice 
of  this  Engine  in  ths  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
we  omitted  to  state  every  important  fact  in  rels. 
tion(to  the  construction  of  ila  boiler  and  chimney. 

It  has  been  deemed  a  very  important  matter, 
end  great  efforts  have  been  made,  to  construct  lo- 
comotives in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  tbe  dan- 
ger arising  from  sparka  from  tha  chimney — with 
what  success  others  have  met,  we  cannot  aay; 
but  in  thin  respect  Mr.  Avery  has  been  eminently 
successful — as  when  we  were  with  It,  in  running 
near  ten  miles,  not  a  particle  of  fire  was  disco, 
vered  to  issue  from  the  chimney — and  we  are  told 
that  neither  fire  not  cinders  ever  annoy  passengers, 
aa  they  never  come  out  of  the  chimney. 

From  farther  experiments  and  investigation  in 
relation  to  this  engine,  we  are  disposed  to  ftt- 
diet — auhougb  an  pretensions  are  nude  to  tha 
gift  of  prophecy — that  a  Locomotive  Engine  will 
be  constructed  upon  Avery's  plan,  within  tha 
next  six  months,  which  shall  make  a  trip  from 
Jersey  City  to  Newark,  and  back  again  to  the 
Ferry,  in  45  minutes,  with  100  passengers — pass- 
ing the  Bergen  Hill,  with  an  elevation  of  159  feet 


Ckttapcakt  and  Okie  Canal— The  Unieolown 
Democrat  baa  the  following  paragraph  in  relation 
to  this  important  work  : 

"  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  has  appropria- 
ted two  millions  or  dollars  for  the  prosecution  of 
tha  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  which  it  ia 
thought  will  secure  its  completion  eighteen  miles 
abate  Cumberland,'' 

This  will  bring  the  termination  of  that  great 
work  within  about  ninety  mile*  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
there  ia  already  a  good  road  throughout  tha 
whole  intervening  distance.  From  the  same 
point  to  Wheeling,  the  distance  will  not  be  lose 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.— [Pittsburgh 
Gaaetta  j . 

Remark*  and  Calculation*  on  the  beet  form 
for  Railway  Bart,  and  on  the  defect* 
which,  exitt  m  the  present  method  of  sup- 
porting the  tame.  By  R.  Stemmr-boii. 
Engineer. 

It  ia  abundantly  proved,  both  by  expe- 
riment and  runt  hematic  u  I  demonstration, 
that  when  a  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends, 
nnd  sustains  n  load,  either  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  length,  or  placed  at 
any  point  between  the  supports,  it  is  of 
equal  strength  throughout,  if  the  form  be  a 
BeruLeUipais.    In  practice,  ibis  form  is  «U 
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most  invariably  adopted  as  the  most  econo- 
mical, giving  the  greatest  strength  with  the 
least  quantity  of  material)  especially  in  cast 
iron,  which  admits  of  the  elliptical  shape 
being  accurately  given  to  the  beam.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  cast  iron  was  employed 
for  railway  purposes,  the  elliptical  rail  was 
adopted  by  common  consent.  The  circum- 
stance, also,  of  this  kind  of  rail,  when  care- 
fully proportioned,  scarcely  ever  breaking 
in  precisely  the  same  part  of  the  length, 
proved  experimentally  that  the  form  given 
to  them  was  a  close  approximation  to  that 
of  equal  strength. 

On  the  substitution  of  malleable  for  cast 
iron  for  railway  bars,  it  was  considered  im- 
practicable to  give  the  elliptical  shape  to 
the  rails ;  the  first  malleable  iron  rails  were, 
consequently,  made  parallel,  or  uniform  in 
depth,  throughout  the  whole  length  between 
each  bearing.  This  deviation  from  the 
elliptical  form  was  deemed,  by  some  engi- 
neers, a  serious  defect ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  malleable 
iron  for  railway  bars,  was  for  some  time 
retarded :  this  difficulty,  however,  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  ingenious  application  of  an 
eccentric  roller,  by  which  a  form  was  pro- 
duced, which,  though  it  did  not  correspond 
accurately  with  the  equation  of  the  ellipse, 
yet  approached  it  so  nearly  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  any  deviation  being  made  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  form  for 
malleable  iron  rails,  some  engineers  have 
returned  to  the  original  parallel  rail,  con- 
ceiving that  the  application  of  the  eccentric 
roller  tends  to  destroy  the  uniform  arrange- 
ment amongst  the  fibres  of  the  iron,  which 
in  the  parallel  rail  may  be  reasonably  con- 
sidered to  extend  uninterruptedly  from  end 
to  end  of  the  rail,  which  is,  consequently, 
better  prepared  to  withstand  the  Kind  of 
strain  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected. 

How  far  this  anticipation  is  correct,  is 
evidently  more  a  matter  of  experiment  than, 
of  calculation ;  k  may,  however,  be  inte- 
resting, in  the  first  place,  to  compare  the 
relative  theoretical  strengths  of  the  elliptical 
and  parallel  rails,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  of  the  same  weight  tor  a  given  dis- 
tance ;  and  afterwards  to  compare  the  the- 
oretical deduction  with  experiment,  which 
will  show  th«  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
the  application  of  the  formula  to  cases 
where  experiment  is  not  within  reach. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  transverse 
strength  of  beams  varies  directly  as  the 
breadth  and  square  of  the  depth,  and  in- 
versely as  the  length.    It  may  be  repre- 

b.d* 

sented  thus,  — < ;    when  6  =  breadth, 

I 
d  =•=  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
I  =  length.  In  comparing  the  parallel  and 
elliptical  rails,  the  breadth  and  length  may 
be  taken  as  constant ;  the  relative  strength 
will  therefore  vary  as  d2.  Now,  if  d  = 
depth  of  the  elliptical  rail  in  the  middle,  and 
x  =  the  difference  of  depth  between  the 
middle  and  the  ends,  (or  what  is  usually  de- 
nominated "  the  belly  of  the  rail,")  d  —  £  x 
will  be,  nearly,  the  depth  of  a  parallel  rail 
of  equal  weight;  the  relative  strengths  of 
the  two  rails  will  therefore  be  as  d2 :  (d  — 

i*)*,or,  1: . 

d> 

The  last  fraction  is  clearly  less  than  1 ; 
consequently,  the  strength  of  the  parallel 
rail  must  always  be  less  than  the  elliptical, 
and  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  or  x,  or 
the  swell  of  the  rail. 

In  the  view  just  taken,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  projecting  ledge  on  each  side  of  the 
vertical  rib,  forming  the  surface  of  the  rail, 


has  made  no  part  of  the  consideration,  be- 
cause it  is  common  to  each  kind  of  rail.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  introduce  it,  but  it  would 
add  to  the  intricacy  of  the  formula,  and 
would  give  a  result  a  little  more  in  favor  of 
the  elliptical  rail,  as  it  would  e'evate  the 
neutral  axis,  and  thus  operate  in  favor  of 
that  rail  which  has  the  greatest  depth. 

The  above  formula  applies  merely  to  a 

vertical  pressure ;  but  as  railway  bars  are 

also  subject  to  severe  lateral  strains,  it  may 

Tie  well  to  point  out,  in  this  respect,  where 

the  elliptical  rail  still  has  the  advantage. 

A  lateral  strain  upon  a  railway  bar  is  ev- 
idently nothing  more  than  a  vertical  pres- 
sure, if  the  rail  be  supposed  laid  upon  its 
side ;  the  same  formula  then  applies,  mak- 
ing h  and  d  change  places ;  for  what  was 
the  breadth  in  the  former  case,  now  be- 
comes the  depth,  and  as  the  depth  and 
length  are  supposed  the  same,  the  relative 
strengths  will  be  directly  as  the  breadths ; 
that  is,  as  b  :  (6  —  £  x.) 

These  results  are,  however,  only  appli- 
cable to  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate 
strength;  but  in  considering  the  relative 
advantages  of  railway  bars,  the  ultimate 
strength  of  which  ought,  in  all  cases,  far  to 
exceed  the  working  strain,  it  would  appear 
that  the  quantity  of  deflexion,  rather  than 
the  breaking  load,  ought  to  be  the  measure 
of  their  comparative  merits. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  on  a  little  con. 
sideration,  that  great,  if  not  absolute,  rigid- 
ity rs  extremely  desirable  in  a  railway  bar  ; 
and,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  attain 
this  objeet,  we  are  justified  in  making  every 
effort  to  approach  it,  by  adopting  that  form 
of  rail  which  possesses  the  greatest  stiff, 
ness,  with  the  least  quantity  of  material.  It 
is  in  this  respect  that  the  increased  depth 
of  the  rail,  obtained  by  making  the  longitu- 
dinal section  a  semi-ellipsis,  produces  a  very 
sensible  advantage,  and  places  the  merits  of 
'the,  latter  form  in  a  much  stronger  light, 
than  the  comparison  of  the  ultimate 
strengths. 

The  stiffness,  or  rigidity,  of  beams  has 
been  proved  by  Barlow,  Young,  Tredgold, 
and  others,  by  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments, to  vary  directly  as  the  breadth  and 
cube  of  the  depth,  and  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  length-.  When,  therefore,  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  the  two  beams  are  the 
same,  the  relative  stiffness  will  be  as  the 
cube  of  the  depth  only.  Now,  the  depths 
at  the  middle  of  an  elliptical  and  parallel 
rail  of  the  same  weight,  have  already  been 
stated  to  be  as  did —  £ x.  The  relative 
stiffness  will  therefore  be  as  d3  :  (d — 4#)3» 

<<*-**)3 
or  as  1 :  ,    a    proportion    much 

d3 
more  in  favor  of  the  elliptical  rail,  than  that 
previously  stated  as  representing  the  ulti- 
mate strength. 

This  ratio,  it  must  be  observed,  requires 
modification,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
a  parallel  beam  being  more  rigid  than  an  el- 
liptical beam  of  the  same  depth  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  this  deduction,  however,  is  not  such 
as  to  interfere  in  a  great  degree  with  the 
result  indicated  by  the  formula,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  experiments  adduced  in  the 
sequel  of  these  remarks. 

In  determining  the  form  of  railway  bars, 
little,  if  anv,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
question  of  deflexion  ;  it  appears,  therefore, 
the  more  necessary  in  this  instance  to  con- 
sider its  effects,  as  it  is  apprehended  that  it 
is  productive  of  several  injurious  conse- 
quences, which  have  hitherto  been  attribu- 
ted to  a  wrong  cause.  The  usual  method 
of  uniting  the  rail  chairs  and  blocks,  by 
keys  and  pins,  tends  clearly  to  form  the 
whole  into  an  inflexible  line,  no  one  part 


being  capable  of  changing  its  position, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  change, 
or  distortion,  in  the  adjoining  one.  Imme- 
diately, therefore,  on  the  slightest  deflexion 
taking  place  in  the  rail  between  the  sup- 
ports, the  position  of  the  key  which  eon. 
nects  the  rail  and  chair  is  disturbed,  as  it 
necessarily  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
same  angular  position  as  the  rail.  If  this 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  grooved  recess 
in  the  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the  key, 
the  effect  is  merely  to  transfer  the  tendency 
from  the  key  to  the  chair,  which  is  thereby 
made  to  rest  on  one  side,  or  arris,  of  its 
base,  and  on  the  other  alternately.  This 
continual  transfer  of  strains  from  the  rail 
to  the  key,  from  the  key  to  the  chair,  and, 
finally,  from  the  chair  to  the  block,  or  sleep- 
er— originating  from  the  deflexion  of  the 
rail — never  fails  to  destroy  one  or  both  of 
these  connections ;  thus  giving  rise,  not 
merely  to  perpetual  expense  in  replacing 
keys,  but  to  a  continual  jarring  noise  when 
carriages  pass  over  them,  from  the  loose- 
ness of  the  rail  and  key  in  the  chair.  Now, 
it  being  absolutely  impossible  to  make. the 
rail  between  each  two  supports  perfectly 
inflexible,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  every  attempt  to  connect  the 
parts,  so  that  one  portion  of  the  structure 
partakes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the 
movements  of  the  adjoining  one,  must  be 
abortive.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that 
the  inevitable  deflexion  in  the  rail  is  the 
only  source  of  derangement ;  but  when  we 
add  to  this,  the  constant  settling  of  the  foun- 
dation upon  wh:ch  the  blocks  are  placed,  as 
well  as  the  unequal  yielding  of  tne  same, 
which  destroys  the  parallelism  between  the 
surface  of  the  rail  and  the  bed  of  the  block, 
the  consequences  just  alluded  to  present 
themselves  with  increased  force. 

These  reflections  appear  to  countenance 
the  conclusion  that  much  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  some  me- 
thod of  connecting  the  rail  and  chair,  which 
would  admit  of  deflexion  in  the  rail,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  block, 
without  destroying  the  accuracy  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  connections. 

A  model  of  rail  and  chairs,  contrived  with 
the  view  of  obviating  the  imperfections 
arising  out  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  in- 
flexible" plan  of  connecting  the  rail  and 
chair,  accompanies  these  remarks.  The 
method  described  by  the  model  is  not  affirm- 
ed to  be  free  from  objection,  but  is  suggest- 
ed as  much  less  objectionable  than  the  me- 
thod usually  followed,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  step  towards  that  perfection  which,  il 
is  hoped,  will,  ere  long,  be  attained  in  this 
very  important  part  of  the  construction  of 
a  railway. 

If  the  view  here  taken  be  correot,  that  is, 
if  the  deflexion  of  the  rail  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  present  rapid  work- 
ing loose  of  the  rails,  keys,  and  chairs— 
which  would  continue  to  be  the  case,  even 
after  the  road  has  obtained  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation — it  is  evident  that,  in  order  thai 
the  quantity  of  deflexion  may  be  diminish- 
ed, a  stronger  rail  than  has  been  hitherto 
employed,  is  desirable,  independent  of  any 
consideration  in  reference  to  increased 
weights  to  be  conveyed. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  apparent 
causo  of  derangement  in  the  accuracy  of  a 
railway,  is  the  yielding  of  the  material 
which  supports  the  road ;  and  as  the  practi- 
cal operation  of  this  shrinkage  points  to  a 
comparison  between  the  parallel  and  ellipti- 
cal rail,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to- 
il in  an  especial  manner. 

When  a  malleable  iron  railway  bar  is  first 
laid  and  adjusted,  each  support  throughout 
the  five  yards,  (the  ordinary  length  of  eael* 
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ntlO.nuy  be  considered  as  duly  performing 
its  pert.  Immediately  on  any  ol  the  inter- 
mediate supports  yielding,  or  railing  below 
the  goneral  level,  from  the  unsoundness,  or 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  ballasting,  the 
block  is  forced,  by  the  superincumbent 
weight,  deeper  into  the  ground  ;  as  soon  as 
the  weight  has  passed  over,  the  elasticity 
of  the  iron  (which  is  not  destroyed)  causes 
the  surface  of  the  rail  to  resume  iu  original 
level ;  it  cannot,  however,  do  this,  without 
lifting  the  block  from  the  bed,  or  foundation, 
into  which  it  was  forced,  during  the  pro. 
grass  of  the  weights  along  the  rail.  This 
effect  is  not  perceptible,  until  the  operation 
has  been  frequently  repealed  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  as  long  as  the  elasticity  of 
the  mil  remains  perfect,  and  the  solidity  of 
the  foundations  of  the  road  imperfect,  the 
operation  of  alternately  forcing  the  block 
deeper  into  the  ground,  and  suspending  it 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  mil,  must,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  be  going  on  in  every 
railway  where  long  malleable  iron  raila  are 
em  ployed  ..with  several  supports  under  each 
rail.  It  is  obvious  that  each  block  so  lifted, 
(on  weights  being  passed  over  the  rail,) 
mast  be  forced  as  by  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  foundation,  thus  rapidly  accelerating  the 
sinking  of  the  ballasting,  and  the  destruc- 
tion ol  the  parts,  when  once  allowed  to  be- 
come defective.  Now,  the  tendency  to  the 
operation  just  described,  can  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
blocks,  and  diminishing  the  elasticity  of  the 
rail  at  the  point  of  bearing ;  it  is,  however, 
impracticable  to  adopt  either  of  these  ex- 
pedients to  an  extent  that  would,  in  a  ma- 
terial degree,  approach  to  the  removal  of 
the  effect,  because  any  feasible  increased 
weight  of  block  is  inappreciable,  when 
compared  with  the  elasticity  of  the  rail. 
The  effect  is  mentioned  iu  this  place,  mere- 
ly to  prove  that  the  reduction  iu  strength  at 
the  point  of  support  ought  not  lo  be  looked 
Upon  as  a  defect  in  the  elliptical  rail ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  made  to  appear  that  such  a 
reduction  is  desirable,  rather  than  the  con- 
trary :  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
show  that  these  observations  respecting  the 


n  of  violent  blows,  like  that 
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it  merely  ideal. 


This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  expense  of  keeping  malleable 
and  cast  iron  railways  in  order,  the  latter 
scarcely  exceeding  one  half  the  former,  and 
in  some  cases  [(if  report  is  to  be  received) 
rather  less  than  that  proportion. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  a  com- 
parison between  oast  and  malleable  iron, 
on  different  railways,  is  not  a  suitable  cri- 
terion, as  the  traffic  and  speed  may  be  bo 
far  different  as  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  expense ;  this  objection  is,  fortunately, 
not  tenable,  as  applied  to  the  Darlington 
Railway,  because  there  the  cast  iron  rails 
are  plaeed  on  an  embankment,  over  which 
the  traffic  and  speed  are  the  same  as  ou 
other  parts  of  the  line.  Here  the  compari- 
son is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  cast  iron, 
■nd,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in  about  the 

Kroportion  above  stated  ;  and,  although  I 
ave  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  detail 
of  the  expenses  [of  each,  the  chairman  of 
that  railway  company  informed  me,  that  af- 
ter careful  and  minute  examination,  he  had 
completely  satisfied  himself  on  the  point, 
and  as  it  {corroborates  my  own  observa- 
tions, 1  am  led  to  regard  it  as  a  well  estab- 
lished fact.  The  only  difference  in  con. 
struclion  between  the  two]  descriptions  of 
rails,  consists  in  the  cast  iron  rail  having  a 
flexible  joint  above  each  support ;  when, 
therefore,  the  foundation  sinks,  the  blocks 
slink  with  it  j  but,  there  being  no  reaction, 


from  the  elasticity  of  the  rail,  the  blocks  ne- 
ver become  suspended ;  consequently,  the 
ram-like  action  is.  never  called  into  play. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  flexibility 
above  the  supports  is  not  so  weighty  an  ob- 
jection to  the  elliptical  rail  as  has  been  ima- 
gined. 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  as  an  advan- 
tage iu  favor  of  the  parallel  rail,  that  the 
great  strength  above  the  supports  enables  it 
to  sustain  the  load,  even  though  the  block 
may  have  sunk  below  the  original  level.  If 
this  be  true,  it  appears  to  amount  to  little 
more  than  an  admission  that  it  is  unneces- 
sarily strong  when  supported  by  the  blocks, 
which  it  in  fact  always  is,  because  the 
deflexion  of  any  railway  bur  of  the  ordina- 
ry strength,  where  the  supports  are  six  feet 
apart,  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  rapid 
velocities  more  destructive  than  they  are ; 
for  the  deflexion  Jbeing  directly  as  the  cube 
of  the  length,  would  be  eight  times  greater 
than  where  the  rail  is  supported  at  every 
yard  ;  moreover,  the  supports  of  a  railway 
should  never  be  allowed  to  assume  that  con- 
dition, in  which  one-half  of  the  blocks  are 
supposed  to  become  useless.  Preparing, 
therefore,  by  the  adoption  of  parallel  rails, 
for  circumstances  which  it  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable to  avoid  in  a  public  line  of  road,  but 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  take  place,  ap- 
pears at  least  unnecessary  ;  but  when  it  is 
recollected,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  ma- 
terial thus  expended  in  adding  strength  to 
the  rail,  above  the  supports,  may  be  applied 
to  other  parts  of  the  rail,  where  strength  is 
more  required,  it  certainly  increases  the  in- 
ducement to  follow  the  elliptical  form. 

The  difficulty  of  manufacturing,  and  a 

Croporlionate  increase  of  expense  in,  the  el- 
ptical  rail,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  the 


»«! 


principal  t 
To  these  I 


impartial  consideration ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing,  if  any 
really  exist,  I  am  convinced  it  arises  from 
inexperience,  as  the  operation  consists,  in 
addition  to  the  rolling  of  ordinary  bar  iron, 
of  merely  once  or  twice  passing  it  through 
the  rollers  by  which  the  elliptical  shape  la 

Siven.  That  this  should  be  considered  a 
ifficulty ,  creating  an  objectionable  expense, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  since  it  occupies 
but  a  few  seconds. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  true  source 
of  this  objection,  (which  arose  originally,  I 
believe,  with  some  iron- masters.)  ie  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  introduce  into  the  elliptical 
shaped  rail)  iron  of  inferior  quality,  aa  the 
nature  of  the  process  almost  invariably  de- 
tects it.  This  is  a  recommendation  so  pal- 
pable, that  an  endeavor  haa  been  made  to 
countervail  it  by  stating  that  the  process  by 
means  of  the  eccentric  roller  destroyed  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres,  and  injured  the 
strength  of  the  rail.  Experiment,  of  course, 
is  our  best  guide,  and  on  referring  to  this 
test,  it  does  not  countenance  the  supposition 
that  iron,  of  the  best  quality,  is  sensibly  in- 
jured by  the  process  of  rolling  into  the  el- 
liptical form.  An  examination  of  the  table 
hereafter  referred  to,  will  be  a  sufficient  re- 
ply to  this  objection. 

Ob  a  comparison  of  the  chairs  required 
for  these  two  descriptions  of  rail,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  differ  considerably  in  the 
depth  of  the  recess  for  receiving  the  rail, 
that  for  the  parallel  rail  being  deeper,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  chair  higher,  thus 
elevating  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rail 
above  the  bearing  surface  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chair.  Now,  the  chair  for  the  elliptical 
rail  is  lower  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  swell 
of  the  rail,  which  of  course  brings  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  mil  nearer  to  the  bottom 
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tflsh-beUied  rail,  equal  to  40.61b.  per 
yard. . 

Bearing*,  3.fcet  0  1-4  inch 


20 

34 

48 

63 

76 

90 

104 

118 

138 

146 

160 

174 


4 
8 
14 
20 
26 
31 
37 
44 
51 
58 
66 
72 


Permanent 

Deflexion, 

6. 


3 

7 
11 
1/ 
23 
28 
31 
38 
44 
50 
55 
61 


Permanent 

Deflexion, 

4. 


On  examining  the  tabic,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  deflexions  were  measured  at  a 
short  distance  on  each  side  of  the  centre, 
between  the  bearings.  This  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  weight  being  ap- 

S lied  at  the  centre,  which,  of  course,  ren- 
ered  it  inconvenient  to  apply  instruments 
at  that  point  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
deflexion. 

Without  noticing  the  results  at  each  ad- 
dition of  weight,  as  detailed  in  the  table, 
which  is  sufficiently  explanatory  in  itself,  it 
may  answer  our  present  purpose  to  take 
the  results  indicated  when  that  weight, 
which  will  probably  be  the  maximum  in 
practice,  was  applied,  say  62.  cwt.  With 
this  weight,  the  bearings  three  feet  apart, 
aud  each  rail  equal  to  very  nearly  49  lbs., 
the  deflexion  of  the  elliptical  rail  is  to  the 
deflexion  of  the  parallel  rail  as  eighteen  to 
thirty,  nearly. 

If  the  comparison  of  the  other  deflexions 
exhibited  by  the  table  be  followed  up,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  above  ratio. 

If  the  weights  producing  permanent  de- 
flexion (or  that  point  where  the  elasticity 
of  the  material  is  destroyed)  be  compared, 
it  is  scarcely  less  decisive ;  for  we  find  that 
174  cwt.  produced  a  permanent  deflexion  of 
three  in  the  parallel  rail,  whereas  230  cwt. 
did  not  reach  this  point  with  the  elliptical 
rail. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  there  is  only 
one  other  point  to  which  I  would  beg  parti- 
cularly to  direct  attention,  as  it  seems  to 
corroborate  what  has  previously  been  stated, 
respecting  the  impropriety  of  relying  upon 
any  ordinary  railway  bar  for  supporting 
the  load,  when  the  bearings  are  six  feet 
apart.  I  allude  to  the  deflexion  which  takes 
place  with  the  weight  of  62  cwt.  placed  on 
the  parallel  rail,  when  the  distances  between 
the  bearings  are  increased  to  six,  instead 
of  three  feet.  Here  we  find,  at  841  inches 
from  one  bearing,  and  86}  inches  from  the 
other,  the  deflexion  amounted  to  T}Jf  of  an 
inch,  which,  in  round  numbers,  may  be 
taken  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  at  the  middle 
point. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
result  is  with  a  weight  perfectly  stationary, 
and,  consequently,  unassisted,  in  any  way, 
by  percussion ;  whereas,  a  similar  load, 
moving  on  a  railway,  oscillates  upon  the 
springs  of  the  engines,  or  carriages,  and 
would  produce  an  effect  greater  than  fVth 
of  an  inch,  but  permanent  deflexion  would 
take  place  at  considerably  less  than  fgtha 
of  an  inch.  We  thus  have  it  demonstrated 
how  essential  it  la  to  preserve  the  blocks 
at  a  uniform  level  with  malleable  iron  rails, 
dfherwife  the  texture  of  the  iron  must  soon 


become  permanently  destroyed.  It  also 
proves  how  seldom  we  can  take  advantage 
of  that  which  is  said  to  be  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  parallel  rail,  and  that  only  when 
the  railway  is  in  improper  order,  in  which 
case  (as  the  experiments  most  distinctly 

5 rove)  there  will  be  great  risk  of  permanent 
eflection. 

This  brines  me  to  notice  an  apparent 
advantage  which  the  parallel  rail  has  over 
the  elliptical  rail,  but  which  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  b6eu  adduced,  or  much  in- 
sisted upon.  In  the  parallel  rail,  any  weight, 
when  above  a  block,  or  support,  is  divided 
more  equally  over  three  supports  than  in 
the  elliptical  rail,  owing  to  the  greater 
flexibility  of  the  latter  immediately  over 
each  block,  or  sleeper.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  appears  to  be  a  striking  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  must  be  compared  with  the 
fact,  that  in  cast-iron  rails,  where  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  rail  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
where  each  support  in  succession  bears  the 
superimposed  load,  without  transferring 
any  portion  to  the  adjoining  blocks,  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  road  in  order  is  less 
than  in  malleable  iron  roads.  Hence,  it 
seems  lair  to  conclude  that  the  capability, 
in  a  rail,  of  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
strain  to  the  adjoining  blocks,  is  productive 
of  injurious  consequences,  which  are  not 
adequately  compensated  for  by  this  apparent 
advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  view  of 
difficulties,  or  imperfections,  arising  out  of 
having  a  number  of  bearings  under  one  rail, 
is  supported  by  a  case  in  the  construction 
of  machinery,  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it 
may  be  considered  absolutely  so,  and  fully 
appreciated  by  every  practical  mechanic.  I 
allude  to  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  placing 
more  than  two  bearings  under  one  axle- 
tree.  It  is  found  so  difficult  to  keep  such  a 
construction  in  order,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever 
adopted,  and  where  the  axle  is  long,  it  is 
generally  divided  into  parts,  making  each 
bearing,  and  its  portion  of  axle,  indepen- 
dent. Now,  this  is  precisely  what  is  done 
in  cast-Tron  railways;  each  support  and 
rail  has  a  duty  to  perform,  which  it  does, 
independent  of  any  other. 

[To  be  continued.] 

The  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia  Rail, 
road.    (For  the  American  Railroad  Jour- 
nal.] 
This  is  a  work  of  great  national  im- 
portance, and  a  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad 
communication  which  must  in  a  few  years 
be  made  between  the   Northern  Atlantic 
cities  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  more 
especially,  the  great  South-western  Empo- 
rium, the  city  of  New-Orleans.     The  route 
of  this  road  is  from  the  waters  of  Pensacola 
Bay,  through  Florida,  to  the  dividing  line 
between  that  Territory  and  the  state  of  Al- 
abama ;  and  thence  through  the  counties  of 
Conecah,    Covington,  Dale,  Pike,  Butler, 
Russell,  and  Barbour,  in  Alabama,  to  the 
Chattahoochee  river,  opposite  the  growing 
and  important  town  of  Columbus,  Georgia, 
a  distance  of  190  miles,  or  thereabouts.  The 
country  through  which  the  contemplated 
road  will  pass  is  well  adapted  for  a  work  of 
that  character,    being  almost    a    dead  le- 
vel the  whole  distance,  with  but  very  few 
inconsiderable  water-courses  to  cross.  This 
section  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  fertile 
and  produces  the  great  staple  of  the  South 
in  great  luxuriance.     It  is  anticipated  that 
before  the  road  is  completed  the  amount  of 
cotton  raised  in  its  vicinity  will  exceed  i00,- 
000  bales,  and  in  five  years  the  amount  will 
not  tail  far  short  of  200,000  bales,  all  of 
which  must  necessarily  find  a  market  by 
the  means  of  this  road.    In  addition  to  this, 


the  supplies  of  goods  for  that  whole  sec- 
tion, which  must  be  transported  by  this 
road,  is  estimated  to  amount  in  bulk  to  at 
least  150,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  An- 
other source  of  revenue  to  the  road  will  be 
the  direct  travel  between  the  North  and 
South,  now  amounting  by  stage  coaches  to 
25,000  persons  annually,  and  which  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  the  facilities  of 
travelling  are  augmented.  The  great  South- 
ern mail  will  also  find  a  speedy  and  direct 
transit  to  and  from  New-Orleans  by  the 
means  of  this  road,  with  not  only  an  im- 
mense saving  in  time  but  expense. 

An  examination  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  through  which  this  road  will  run, 
will  at  once  show  its  great  utility,  not  only 
in  times  of  profound  peace,  but  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  The  Alabama  river  on  one  side, 
the  only  channel  through  which  the  people 
of  the  up-country  carry  their  produce  to 
market  and  receive  their  supplies,  is  gene- 
rally so  low  for  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  that  it  is  unnavigable  for  any  thing 
else  but  flat  boats  and  barges,  always  dan- 
gerous as  well  as  dilatory  conveyances,  and 
in  this  period  is  generally  included  an  im- 
portant business  portion  of  the  year,  viz. 
November  and  December,  at  which  time 
the  cotton  is  ready  for  market,  bat  the 
planter  cannot  get  it  there  to  avail  himself 
of  the  high  prices  with  which  the  market 
most  generally  opens,  and  to  receive  his 
supplies  of  cotton  bagging,  salt,  groceries* 
negro  clothing,  &c. :  articles  always  essen- 
tially important,  but  especially  at  that  junc- 
ture. The  Chattahoochee  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  the  Alabama,  aud  simi- 
lar difficulties  exist  with  regard  to  its  navi- 
gation. This  road,  commencing  opposite 
the  town  of  Columbus,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Chattahoochee  river, -and  run- 
ning within  a  few  miles  of  the  Alabama 
river,  will  afford,  at  all  seasons,  the  planter 
and  merchant  a  speedy,  direct,  certain  and 
cheap  communication  with  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola,  decidedly  the  best  south  of  the 
Chesapeake:  a  harbor  unrivalled  in  the 
South  on  account  of  its  easy  access;  its  ca- 
pacity to  admit  ships  of  the  greatest  bur- 
then, the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  its 
peculiar  location,  being  the  point  from 
whence  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Gulf 
can  be  protected  from  piracy  and  foreign 
aggression.  It  is  doubtless  known  that 
since  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  the  Govern- 
ment has  considered  Pensacola  harbor  the 
most  important  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— 
that  it  has  established  there  a  Navy  Yard 
upon  a  large  scale — that  it  is  the  rendez- 
vous for  the  West  India  Squadron — that  a 
large  and  impregnable  fortification  has  just 
been  finished,  and  another  in  progress,  for 
its  defence. 

With  regard  to  this  project,  we  under- 
stand that  in  the  month  of  December,  1833, 
a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pensa- 
cola was  called,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  practicability  of  the  proposed  road; 
that  after  mature  reflection  and  great  re- 
search, it  was  not  only  deemed  feasible,  but 
the  examinations  clearly  demonstrated,  that 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  j>roniised  to 
be  a  road  yielding  great  profit.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Alabama  Legislature,  then 
in  session,  for  a  charter,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  short  period  before  its  adjournment, 
there  was  no  definite  action  thereon.  In 
November  last  a  special  agent  was  sent  to 
the  same  Legislature,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  favorable  charter.  The  Florida 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session  gave  its 
assent  to  that  charter,  and  authorised  the 
continuance  of  the  road  from  the  Alaba- 
ma line  to  the  waters  of  Pensacola  Bay, 
and  at  the  same  time  amended  the  charter 
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of  the  Bank  of  Pensacola,  (a  bank  now  in 
high  credit,)  and  increased  its  capital  to 
$£500,000,  with  authority  to  subscribe  for, 
or  purchase  at  par  value,  the  stock  of  the 
railroad.  To  enable  the  bank  to  make  the 
purchase  or  subscription,  it  is  authorised  to 
issue  bonds  of  91000,  bearing  an  interest 
of  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually,  and 
redeemable  after  the  year  1860,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  (both  principal  and  interest) 
is  guaranteed  by  the  Territory,  and-its  faith 
pledged.  We  thiok  the  members  of  that 
Legislature  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit, 
not  only  on  their  immediate  Territory,  but 
the  whole  country,  by  their  liberal  course 
of  policy  in  granting  the  amended  charter 
of  the  bank  with  the  guaranty  and  faith  of 
the  Territory,  which  is  well  guarded  by  the 
charter,  and  at  once  rendered  secure.  Mea- 
sures have  already  been  taken  to  effect  a 
sale  of  the  bonds,  and  we  understand  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  entertained  but 
that  it  will  be  effected  at  a  premium ;  in- 
deed,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise, when  the  security  offered  is  so  satis- 
factory, and  the  work  to  be  executed  so  im- 
portant. It  is  contemplated  that  the  work 
will  be  speedily  commenced,  and  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  the 
country. 

A  superficial  view  of  the  map  convinces 
us  that  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  works  of  similar  character.  This 
road  must  be  connected  with  a  road  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  river,  a  liberal  char- 
ter for  which  has  already  been  granted  by 
the  Alabama  Legislature  to  the  people  of 
Montgomery.  This  work  is  consequent 
upon  the*  one  now  about  to  be  commenced, 
and  we  should  not  be  deemed  visionary, 
when  we  declare,  as  our  solemn  conviction, 
that  Pensacola  will,  in  five  years,  be  what 
it  was  designed  by  nature,  a  town  of  the 
first  commercial  importance. 

United  States  Naval  Hospital,  \ 
fiecr  Pesstfceie,  Feb,  18.      $ 

Dbas  Sis  :  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  Utter  of  the  11th  inst.  in  which  my  opinion 
it  requested  on  certain  points  relative  to  the  sa- 
lubrity of  Pensacola.  It  will  afford  me  great 
pleasare  at  all  times,  to  give  yon  such  informs, 
tion  as  I  may  possess,  and  in  attempting  on  this 
occasion  to  comply  with  year  wishes,  I  will  be- 
gin by  stating  your  questions : 

••  1st.  Is  t&ere  any  natural  cause  in  the  situs. 
ttoa  of  Pensacola  to  render  it  subject  to  bilious 
or  yellow  fever  1 

"  3d.  What  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the  visi 
tation  of  bilious  and  yellow  fevers  to  Pensacola 
about  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  after  intervals  of 
perfect  health  f    Can  these  causes  be  remedied, 
sad  how  1  sad  at  what  probable  expense  1 

••  3d.  Is,  or  is  not,  the  climate  ef  Pensacola 
especially  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  chest— equally  so  with  St.  Au- 

6*11110— and  much  mere  so  than  New  Orleans, 
obile,  er  any  Southern  cities  situated  on  rivers, 
or  affected  by  fresh  water  air  7" 

The  natural  causes  of  bilious  and  yellow  fevers 
In  Pensacola  are  extremely  few,  situated  as  it  is 
on  an  arid  plain,  remote  from  any  fresh  water 
river. 

The  chief  element  in  the  generation  of  die. 
eases,  is  decayed  vegetable  matter.  If  animal 
matter  be  added,  the  cause  will  be  more  active, 
and  the  disease  will  be  somewhat  modified.  Heat 
and  moisture  must  be  superadded  to  these.  The 
scrubby  oak,  the  dwarf  pine,  and  the  fine  sand  of 
Pensacola,  proclaim  their  inadequacy  to  the  pro- 
duction ot  vegetable  matter,  the  essential  ingre- 
dient, and  indeed,  the  sine  ov*  sen  of  the  cause 
of  yellow  fever.  The  stream  which  nearly  en- 
circles  the  city,  it  is  true,  gives  life  and  viger  to 
a  growth  of  shrubbery,  but  the  shrubbery  is  ever, 
green,  sad  its  leaves  only  drop  gradually  and  sin. 
fly,  (being  continually  renewed  by  other  leaves,) 
fad  are  instantly  immersed  in  that  lively  little 


stream  which  is  ever  gashing  from  its  bed,  or 
they  find  a  screen  from  the  rays  of  the  >un  in  the 
thick  shade  that  covers  it.  These  springs  of 
water  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  soft- 
ness :  they  commence  nearly  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  running  in  different  directions, 
form  an  estuary  with  the  waters  of  the  bay,  one 
above,  and  the  othor  below  the  city,  about  a  mile 
from  each  other.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
breadth  of  this  springy  ground  varies  from  tenor 
fifteen,  to  one  hundred,  and  even  two  hundred 
yards,  and  generally,  though  not  throughout,  it  is 
a  purely  sandy  bottom.  There  are  some  few 
spots  only,  in  which  rich  mud  is  largely  mixed 
with  the  sand. 

This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  left  for  (he 
present,  to  be  reverted  to  in  the  consideration  of 
the  second  question.  And  here,  I  must  dissent 
from  the  admission,  that  bilious  and  yellow  fe. 
vers  do  visit  Pensscolass  often  as  once  in  six  or 
seven  years ;  as  I  do  not  find  on  record  any  ac« 
count  of  these  diseases  reigning  here  previous 
to  our  times,  except  those  given  by  Dr.  Ltnd, 
which  occurred  in  1765.  This  author,  however, 
only  informs  us  that  a  mortal  sickness  prevailed 
in  a  regiment  newly  arrived  from  England.  He 
does  not  mention  that  it  affectod  the  inhabitants, 
and  states,  thst  on  board  the  shine  in  port  every 
person  enjoyed  good  health.  Some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  Pensacola,  who  are  noted  for  ac- 
curacy of  observation,  inform  me  that  they  bad 
the  fever  in  1811 ;  these  two,  added  to  the  viai- 
tations  of  1899,  »97  aud  '34,  seem  to  constitute 
the  sum  ef  its  history  here,  both  written  and  tra- 
ditional. 

We  have  in  possession  certain  facts,  which 
lead  with  great  readiness  to  the  answer  of  the 
question,  •*  What  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
visitations  of  the  yellow  fever  to  Pensacola  V* 
And  the  most  striking  and  important  one  is,  that 
neither  this  disesse  nor  any  of  its  family  has  ev- 
er occurred  here,  except  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  rain  in  July  and  August.    This  sir. 
cumstsnee  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence,  so 
much  so,  that  those  months  are  proverbial  for 
being  prolific  in  copious  showers  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning.    Yet  it  cannot  be  ad. 
mitted,  that  dry  weather  alone  at  the  period  above 
meutioned,  will  with  certainty  bring  yellow  fever 
at  Pensacola;  for  although  the  springs  above 
described,  become  rather  lower  end  leave  some 
deed  vegetable  substances  exposed  to  a  high  tem. 
perature,  those  of  us  who  ate  familiar  with  their 
copiousness  cannot  conceive  Chat  there  is  ever 
sufficient  pabulum  supplied  from  this  source  alone 
to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with  deleterious 
effluvia.    The  nuisances  of  the  city  create  oth- 
er impurities  in  the  air,  which,  united  with  the 
exhalations  from  the  margins  of  the  streams,  form 
a  poison  sufficiently  concentrated  during  unusu- 
ally dry  seasons  to  cause  yellow  fevsr.    No  one 
acquainted  with  Pensacola  will  deny  that  the  back 
yards  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabited  lots  exhibit 
a   fearful   accumnlation  of  "unclean  things,** 
which  remain  undisturbed  equally  by  the  police 
and  by  the  occupant    From  the  proximity  of  the 
springs  to  the  surface,  the  sinks  are  shallow,  and 
are  very  liable  to  overflow  and  "  scatter  their 
odors  to  the  winds."    There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  mass  of  rotten  sea- weed  which  lay 
upon  your  strand  all  last  summer,  the  stench  of 
which  is  still  strong  in  our  recollection,  should 
be  added  to  the  list  of  city  nuisances.    It  will  be 
readily  suggested  to  any  one  how  easily  these 
substances  may  be  removed,  and  their  qualities 
neutralised.    Fifteen  years  ago  the  city  ef  Balti. 
more  was  visited  annually  with  sporadic  cases  of 
yellow  fever.  They  had  their  origin  in  local  eaus. 
es,  which  were  pointed  out  by  members  of  our 
profession,  and  removed  by  unenlightened  police. 
Professor  Potter,   of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, has  repeatedly  "id  in  his  lectures  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  communities  would 
be  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  fe- 
vers in  question,  thst  it  would  be  considered 
criminal  in  the  authorities  to  allow  them  «o  oeeur 
in  large  cities.    This  prediction  is  now  almost 
literally  verified  in  bis  own  city.    This  gentle, 
man  has  treated  the  subject  more  ably  than  any 
other  writer,  in  a  little  work  ••  on  Contagion,"  a 
work  which  will  hand  his  name  down  with  fresh- 
ness to  succeeding  generations* 
The  following  observations  tend  to  prove  that 


without  the superaddttioneflocU causes ^found  in 
the  town  itself  to  the  malaria  of  .the  marshes, 
yellow  fever  would  be  unknown  at  Pens  »cola. 

1st.  Yellow  fever  never  originates  ilk  the  vi* 
cinity  of  Pensacola — not  even  -on  the  very  mar^ 
gin  of  the  marshes,  where  the  population  is 
sparse. 

2d  It  never  originates  among  the  shipping  at 
the  anchorage,  directly  opposite  the  town.  Tno 
Falmouth  ship  of  war  furnished  *only  two  esses 
of  it  to  the  hospital  last  summer,  and  they  werSj 
officers,  who  probably  contracted  it  in  town.— * 
The,  schooner  Grampus,  it  is  true,  suffered 
from' the  disease  while  lying  in  port,  but  she 
had  all  the  materials  for  its  causation,  as  it  was 
proved/  in  the  decayed  and  decomposed  state  o( 
ihs  plank  of  her  ceiling.  It  appeared  on  board 
this  vessel  15  days  previous  to  the  existence  of 
any  signs  of  it  at  Pensacola. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  stare* 
effluvia  alone  of  the  place  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  the  disease  in  question,  it  may  be  appro, 
priate  to  add  the  following  facta.  The  east  and 
west  villages  of  the  Navy  Yaid  are  equally  ex- 
posed, as  it  regards  the  bay  and  the  small  ponds 
in  their  rear.  One  of  them  fronts  the  bay  on  the 
east,  having  a  series  of  ama1!  ponds  west  of  it, 
the  other  fronts  the  bay  on  the  south,  and  has 
the  ponds  to  the  north.  The  ponds  in  question 
were  dry  last  summer,  and  their  bottoms  pre- 
sented to  veiw  a  thin  layer  of  mud*  The  east 
village  did  not  furnish  a  case  of  sickness  last 
autumn;  but  in  the  south  village  eight  or  ten 
cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other,  and  two  of  them  died.  The  south 
village  had  the  disadvantage  of  aslsughter  house 
situated  immediately  in  its  rear,  which  wse  ex- 
ceedingly offensive.  The  Navy  Yatd,  equally 
exposed  with  either  village,  to  the  effluvia  of  the 
ponds,  remained  perfectly  healthy,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  the  case  of  one  gentleman,  who  had 
a  alight  attack,  traced  to  Pensacola^  I  wee  aa 
observer  here,  in  1897,  when  no  ease  originated 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  nor- at  either  village. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me  upon  good  au- 
thority, that  the  awamp  or  shrubbery  of  the 
springs  of  Pensscola  wss  cleared  up  m  181 1  and 
1829.  We  all  recollect  that  streets  were  opened 
through  in  1897,  and  I  think  it  was  partially  cut 
up  again,  the  summer  before  last.  These  are 
certainly  remarkable  coincidences.  t  It  cannot  be 
conceived  that  insalubrity  would  follow  these 
clearings,  provided  the  ground  were  put  under 
cultivation,  but  clearing  without  cultivation  has 
the  effect  to  expose  the  surface  to  the  rays  ef-  the 
son  and  beat,  and  probably  to  produce  an  evolu- 
tion of  unhealthy  effluvia  which  otherwise  inight 
have  remained  quiescent. 

The  causes  of  yellow  fever,  at  Pensacola, 
therefore,  are  local,  and  are  within  the  powerof 
your  police.  They  can  be  remedied  with  a  little 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  at  a  very  trifling,  ex- 
pense. The  successful  means,  used  by  many 
cities  in  the  United  States,  which  were  formerly 
visited  almost  annually,  by  this  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  confirm  our  views  of  the  nature  of 
these  causes,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the  efforts 
of  man,  for  their  removal. 

For  your  third  question,  I  have  but  little  room 
left.  Indeed,  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject,  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  com- 
munication, and  as  I  propose  to  resume  it  on  some 
future  day,  I  will  content  myself,  with  stating  it 
as  my  belief,  that  thia  is  the  finest  climate  upon 
the  globe,  for  consumptive  persons,  and  offer  for 
your  consideration,  two  facts,  only,  let,  I  have 
never  known  nor  heard  ot  a  case  of  consump. 
tion  originating  here.  9d  1  have  known  several 
desperate  caaes,  to  be  cured  here,  with  very  lit- 
tle medical  treatment. 

When  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  came  in  acsssaj 
of  this  country,  he  sought  a  spring,  the  watsrsof 
which  were  to  rejuvenate  man. 

The  fable .  which  gave  spirit  and  animation  to 
his  enterprise  like  most  others  among  rude- na- 
tions had  certain  truths  for  its  basis.  The  foun- 
tain of  health,  of  not  of  youth,  has  a  rsal  eats- 
tence  here,  and  in  the  extent  of  benefits  it. i J 
destined  to  dispense  to  the  human  family,  the 
bright  visions  of  the  Spanish  hero  writ  be  more 
than  realised*  I  am  respectfully,  asd  frdly  yours, 
<  •  -  ;  -.<-'  ••  latflo  Jtoissv  - 

To  Walter  Gregory,  Esq.  Pensacola. 
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American  Patent*  issued  in  August ,  1834. 

1.  Forja  Cooking  Stove ;  Horace  Bart- 
lett,  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  New. York, 
August  1.  The  Claim  in  this  patent  is  to 
the  "  extending  the  bed  of  the  fire  so  far 
beck  that  it  receives  long  wood,  in  such  a 
way  that  only  about  one  half  of  it  is 
burning  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  draft 
door  is  opened  at  the  back,  which  may 
be  done  when  more  heat  is  required ; 
thus  putting  in  long  wood,  and  leaving  it 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  mana- 
ger, consuming  no  more  than  what  is  re- 
quired for  immediate  use,  thereby  saving 
die  expense  of  cutting  the  wood  into 
short  pieces ;  thus  acting  somewhat  like 
the  principle  of  burning  coal  from  the 
base,  but  applied  to  wood  for  a  cooking 
stove." 

2.  For  an  Improvement  in  the  Appara- 
tus for  Tanning ;  James  R.  Deniston, 
jConnersville,  Fayette  county,  Indiana, 
August  1*  In  the  petition,  it  is  stated 
that  the  improved  apparatus  "consists  of 
a  vat  protected  from  freezing  in  the  bark 
house,  In  which  is  manufactured  ooze  of 
every  desirable  quality,  from  which  it  is 
strained  off  into  a  general  reservoir,  from 
whence  it  is  dispersed,  as  required, 
throughout  the  yard,  or  raised  to  an  ele- 
vated vat,  and  then  dispersed,  all  by 
means  of  pipes,  so  placed  under  ground 
as  to  prevent  freezing.  The  hides  are 
hung  perpendicularly  in  the  vats  of  the 
yard.  By  means  of  this  improvement 
there  is  a  vast  saving  of  labor  and  bark ; 
at  least  twice  the  usual  expedition ;  and 
excellence  tn  tanning  is  secured,  and  no 
weather  prevents  the  usual  operations  of 
the  yard." 

3.  For  a  Washing  Machine ;  Avery 
B.  Gates,  Connersville,  Fayette  county. 
Indiana,  August  1. 

4.  For  an  Improvement  in  the  Mode  oi 
constructing  the  Roofs  of  Buildings,  and 
a  Composition  for  covering  all  Kinds  of 
Roofs,  Brick  or  Stone  Walls,  Boards  and 
Timber,  exposed  to  the  Weather  ;  Dan- 
iel A.  Balcom,  Northampton,  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  August  1.  The 
compound  resinous  cement,  here  patent. 
ed,  is  composed  of  eight  parts  tar,  four 
parts  rosin,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  parts 
of  finely  pulverized  dry  clay,  which  are 
to  be  mixed  together,  and  boiled  until  all 
the  water  has  evaporated.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  ingredients  be  so  propor- 
tioned, heated,  and  incorporated,  that  the 
mixture  shall  not  be  liable  to  melt  and  run 
by  the  action  of  solar  heat,  or  to  crack 
by  its  contraction  from  cold.  The  ce- 
ment  is  to  be  laid  on  with  a  hot  trowel,  and 
all  cracks  and  interstices  must  be  careful- 
ly filled  up.  Among  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it,  the  coat- 
ing  of  ships'  bottoms,  instead  of  copper 
sheathing,  is  mentioned. 

5.  For  an  Improvement  in  the  Thresh- 
ing Machine ;  John  Marshall,  Jr.,  Swe- 
den,  Monroe  country,  New- York,  Au- 
gust 1.  The  so-called  improvement  is 
rather  an  appendage  to  the  threshing 
machine,  as  it  is  intended  to  agitate  and 
carry  away  the  straw  after  it  has  been 
passed  through  the  ordinary  beaters.  An 


endless  apron  is  to  be  made  by  taking 
two  long  ropes  to  form  its  sides  or  edges, 
and  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  ropes, 
slats,  or  wires,  are  to  extend,  parallel  to 
and  within  an  inch  or  two  of  each  other. 
This  apron  is  to  be  stretched  upon,  and 
to  pass  over,  rollers,  and  upon  it  the  straw 
is  to  be  delivered  as  it  is  threshed.  It  is 
to  be  of  such  length  as  to  carry  the  straw 
out  of  the  barn,  and  during  its  passage  a 
beater  is  to  strike  upon  it  to  agitate  the 
straw,  and  shake  out  the  last  portions  of 
the  grain.  It  is  to  be  moved  by  the  same 
power  which  gives  motion  to  the  thresh- 
ing machine* 

6.  For  a  Truss  for  the  Cure  of  Her- 
nia ;  Thomas  Lawrence,  Clarke  county, 
Kentucky,  August  4.  A  pad  is  to  be 
made  of  wood,  which  may  be  round,  and 
from  two  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
side  intended  to  be  worn  next  the  body  is 
to  be  convex,  and  the  opposite  side  flat ; 
this  pad,  or  block,  is  to  be  perforated 
through  its  centre,  to  admit  a  wooden  pin 
to  slide  in  it,  which  pin  has  a  head  of  such 
size  as  shall  pass  into,  and  bear  upon, 
the  ruptured  cavity. 

7.  For  a  New  Manufacture  of  Figured 
Fabrics ;  John  Smith,  Shaeffers-town, 
Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania,  August  4. 

a  To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be  it 
known,  that  I,  John  Smith,  of  Shaeffers- 
town,  Lebanon  county,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  invented  a  new  man- 
ufacture  of  woven  figured  stuffs,  such  as 
carpeting,  coverlids,  table  covers,  and  va- 
rious other  articles,  either  in  single  or 
mixed  colors ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare 
that  my  said  invention  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
chain  to  form  the  ground  or  basis  of  such 
articles,  and  that  the  following  is  a  full 
and  exact  description  thereof 

"  I  make  the  chain  of  the  various  arti- 
cles which  I  manufacture,  by  taking  two 
double  and  one  single  thread  alternately ; 
and  in  weaving  the  figures,  the  filling  never 
floats  over  more  than  five  threads ;  that 
is  to  say,  over  four  double  and  one  single 
thread,  instead  of  over  nine  threads,  as 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weaving.  The 
filling  is  also  in  part  of  single  and  in 
part  of  double  thread,  the  single  thread 
being  employed  to  bind,  or  interweave 
with,  the  double  thread  of  the  chain ;  and 
the  double  thread  of  the  filling,  which  is 
usually  of  woollen  yarn,  is  bound  by  the 
single  thread  of  the  chain.  By  forming 
my  patterns  in  this  way,  no  part  of  the 
fabric  is  loose  from,  but  is  interlocked 
with,  the  pattern  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cloth,  and  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
distinctness  of  pattern  is  given,  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  chain 
composed  entirely  either  of  double  or  of 
single  threads,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
each  thread  of  the  filling  interweaving 
with  one  of  the  chain,  at  shorter  inter- 
vals thun  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weav- 
ing,  the  article  is  rendered  more  durable, 
and  the  double  thread  of  the  filling  being 
bound  down  by  the  single  thread  of  the 
chain,  the  pattern  formed  by  the  double 
filling  is  left  as  distinct  in  its  form  and 
eolorsas  in  the  more  loose  fabrics,  in 


which  the  filling  floats  or  passes  over  a 
greater  number  of  threads. 

"  All  the  variety  of  patterns  given  to 
goods  of  this  description  may  be  pro*, 
duced  in  my  mode  of  weaving,  and  al- 
though I  have  made  some  improvements 
in  the  loom  which  I  use  for  the  purpose, 
similar  articles  may  be  woven  in  the  or- 
dinary figure  loom ;  I  do  not,  therefore, 
describe  or  claim  any  particular  machine- 
ry for  effecting  the  object  in  view,  but 
claim  only  the  arrangement  of  the  dou- 
ble and  single  threads  in  the  chain,  and 
in  the  filling,  applied  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purpose  herein  described.  Al- 
though 1  have  spoken  of  double  and  sin- 
gle threads,  both  in  the  chain  and  filling, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  these  denomi- 
nations respect  the  size  of  the  threads 
employed,  rather  than  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  double,  or  single,  as  a  double 
yarn  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  that 
which  I  denominate  single,  provided  its 
fineness  was  such  as  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect,  and  a  fine  double  yarn 
thus, used  I  should  consider  as  interfering 
with  my  invention,  as  it  would  enable  the 
weaver  to  produce  a  manufactured  article 
essentially  similar  to  that  described." 

8.  For  a  Blacksmith's  Striker;  Joel 
Woodel,  Jackson,  Madison  county,  Ten- 
nessee, August  6. 

9.  For  a  Cast-iron  Sink ;  Zenos  Tar- 
bon,  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  and  Levi 
B.  Tarbon,  Oneonta,  Otsego  county,  New- 
York,  August  6.  The  description  of  this 
affair  is  so  very  brief  that  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  say  any  thing  about  it  in 
fewer  words  than  those  used  by  the  pat- 
entees, which  are :  "  The  sink  is  thirty 
inches  in  length,  and  twenty  inches  in 
width,  with  a  soap  dish  in  one  corner, 
and  a  hole  through  the  bottom  to  let  off 
the  water ;  all  of  which  is  made  of  pot- 
metal,  and  cast  whole." 

10.  For  improvements  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Bee  Hives,  and  the  Management 
of  Bees ;  Levi  H.  Parish,  Brighton ^ 
Monroe  county,  New-York,  August  6. 
In  the  construction  of  the  hives  here  re- 
commended, there  is  nothing  very  pecu- 
liar ;  but  they  are  to  be  large,  and  to  be 
divided  into  separate  compartments,  by 
means  of  smaller  boxes  fitted  into  them, 
which  boxes  may  be  removed  and  re- 
placed at  proper  periods*  The  main  thing 
insisted  upon  is  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  hives  within  doors,  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  a  dwelling,  or  other  suitable  building. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  this  are  fully 
set  forth,  with  much  earnestness  and  good 
sense. 

11.  For  an  improvement  in  Weavers'. 
Harness;  J.  Blackmar,  Killingly,  Wind- 
ham county,  Connecticut,  August  7. 

12.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Aft  of 
Manufacturing  Nails ;  Freeman  Palmer, 
Buffalo,  Erie  county,  New- York.  Patent 
first  issued  October  25th,  1832 ;  surren- 
dered and  re-issued  upon  an  amended 
specification,  August  7. 

13.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Con* 
struction  of  the  Saw  Mill ;  Thomas  Blan> 
chard,  city  of  New.York,  August  8-' 
"  The  principle  ot  this  invention  consists 
of  the  combination  of  a  circular  saw  with 
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a  common  saw  mill  log  carriage,  of  any 
convenient  construction." 

14.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Mode 
of  Manufacturing  Butt  Hinges ;  Dor  win 
EUts,  Attleborough,  Bristol  county,  Mas. 
•achusetts,  August  8.  This  patent  is  ta- 
ken for  the  process  by  which  the  hinges 
are  manufactured,  there  being  confessed- 
ly  nothing  new  in  the  machinery,  which,  in 
the  present  case,  is  merely  adapted  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Strips 
of  metal,  about  twelve  inches  long,  and 
of  a  proper  width,  are  to  be  cost  with  a 
projecting  ridge  along  their  whole  length, 
which  ridge  forms  the  knuckle  or  joint  of 
the  binge.  The  strips  or  plates,  so  cast, 
are  to  be  passed  between  rollers,  having 
grooves  in  them  corresponding  to  the 
ridge  in  the  strips ;  by  this  means  they 
are  equalized,  and  are  then  to  be  placed 
in  a  screw  or  other  press,  where  they  are 
cut  off  and  the  joints  formed.  The 
blanks  or  halves  are  next  to  be  fixed  in  a 
drilling  machine  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion, after  which  they  are  ready  for  the 
pins. 

15.  For  an  improvement  in  the  single 
twist  Screw  Auger ;  Nathaniel  C.  San. 
ford,  Meriden,  New-Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, August  8. 

16.  For  an  improvement  in  the  spiral 
Screw  Auger  ;  Alfred  Newton,  Meriden, 
New.Haven  county,  Connecticut,  August 
8*  This,  instead  of  a  two,  is  to  be  a 
three  lipped  au£er. 

17.  For  a  Fire  Engine ;  Thomas  A. 
Chandler,  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New. York,  August  8. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  Machinery 
for  Dying  and  Printing ;  James  Rennie, 
Lodi,  Bergen  county,  New-Jerscy,  Au- 

Sust  8.  The  specification  informs  us, 
lat  the  invention  here  claimed  is  "an 
improvement  and  combination  of  ma- 
chinery for  dying,  stamping,  or  printing, 
two  or  more  different  colors,  mordents,  or 
shades,  at  one  impression,  which  im- 
provement and  combination  I  denominate 
the  magic  sieve."  This  is  followed  by  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  patent  obtained  by  the  same 
gentleman  on  the  9th  of  June,  1084,  and 
before  noticed ;  and  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  description  of  the  magic  sieve, 
which  consists  of  an  extension  and  va. 
nation  of  the  same  principle  or  combina- 
tion that  was  the  subject  of  the  former 
patent. 

.  19.  For  a  Churn ;  Joshua  Ricker, 
Bangor,  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 9. 

20.  For  a  Composition  of  Matter  ap- 
plicable  to  the  Construction  of  Roads, 
Streets,  d&c. ;  John  Martineau,  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  county,  New- York,  August  11. 
The  claim  at  the  close  of  the  specifica- 
tion of  this  patent  will  exhibit  clearly  the 
object  for.  which  it  is  obtained. 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and 
improvement,  is  the  application  of  tar, 
fyX£pentine,  or  any  other  of  that  class  of 
cohesive  substances,  reduced  before  use  to 
a  fluid  state,  and  in  that  state  used  as  a 
cement  to  apply  to,  and  combine  with, 
sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  pulverized  stone, 
suck  as  is  used  for  a  M'Adamiaed  road, 


or  cobble  stones  ;  the  interstices  of  coarse 
materials  being  in  ail  cases  filled,  as  well 
as  may  be,  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  ce- 
mented with  tar,  or  turpentine,  to  form 
the  wearing  surface  of  roads,  streets, 
&c.,  in  the  manner  described  in  this  spe- 
cification, however  the  same  may  be  mo- 
dified  or  varied  in  practice.  I  ako  claim 
the  application  of  the  before  mentioned 
cohesive  substances,  combined  with  sand, 
or  other  material,  to  the  lining  of  canals, 
raceways,  flooms,  reservoirs,  cisterns, 
dec.  &c.  in  all  the  varied  forms  which 
practice  may  suggest,  however  modified 
or  varied." 

21.  For  Hulling  Clover  Seed;  Benja- 
min Wood,  Doylestown,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  August  11.  The  clover 
is  fed  on  to  a  sloping  sifter,  by  the  shak- 
ing of  which  it  is  to  be  separated  from 
the  straw  ;  this  sifter  has  a  tight  bottom, 
and  above  this  a  false  one,  which  is  per- 
forated with  holes  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit  the   seed  to  pass  through. 

22.  For  a  Heat  Retaining  Cooking 
Stove ;  John  Moffit,  Buffalo,  Erie  coun- 
ty, New-York,  August  13.  From  what 
we  can  gather  in  the  specification,  the 
main  object,  in  the  view  of  the  patentee, 
was  to  construct  a  stove,  which  should  be 
surrounded  by  reflecting  and  non-con- 
ducting  substances,  forming  an  inner 
and  outer  case.  For  this  purpose  a 
wooden  case  is  made,  having  its  interior 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  which,  however, 
is  to  be  sustained  at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  wood,  the 
space  between  them  being  compactly 
filled  with  cotton.  There  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  a  space  of  several  inches  be- 
tween the  case  and  the  stove  in  all  direc- 
tions. To  allow  of  a  free  play  of  heat 
within  the  case,  the  sides  of  the  stove 
are,  in  part,  constructed  of  vertical  bars. 

23.  For  a  Fly  Driver ;  R.  H.  Faunt 
Le  Roy,  New-Harmony,  Posey  county, 
Indiana,  August  13.  The  fly  driver  is 
"  intended  to  keep  or  scare  away  flies, 
moschettoes,  and  other  insects,  from  beds, 
cradles,  tables,  and  other  places  where 
said  insects  are  troublesome,  by  means  of 
fans,  wings,  brushes,  curtains,  or  feathers, 
kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  machine, 
without  the  attention  of  any  person." 

24.  For  an  improvement  in  Fire  Proof 
Wrought  Iron  Chests,  and  in  locks  and 
fixtures  therefor.  First  patented  March 
7th,  1826 ;  patent  surrendered  and  re-is. 
sued  on  an  amended  specification,  August 
13, 

25.  For  a  Press  Tub,  for  pressing 
seeds,  kernels,  &c. ;  Francis  Follett,  Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia,  August  14.  The  prin- 
cipal improvement  claimed  in  this  patent 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  strainer  is  made 
that  forms  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

26.  For  a  Cooking  and  Heating  Stove ; 
Samuel  B.  Sexton,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14. 

27.  For  an  improvement  in  forming 
Bodies  for  Hats ;  William  Nunns,  city  of 
New-York,  August  14.  Hair  cloth,  formed 
of  horse,  or  other  hair  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  combined,  if  desired,  with 
other  filamentous  substances,  is  to  be 
formed  into  a  body,  and  stiffened  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  methods*    The  body  so 


formed  is  intended  principally  as  a  founda- 
tion for  silk  hats,  but  it  may  be  used  with 
other  material,  or  by  itself,  which  use  the 
patentee  would  consider  as  a  part  of  the 
present  invention. 

28.  For  a  Horse  Power ;  John  A.  Pitts, 
and  Hiram  A.  Pitts,  the  former  of  Brin- 
throp,  Kennebeck  county,  the  latter  of 
Livermore,  Oxford  county,  Maine,  Au- 
gust 15.  The  improvement  in  the  horse 
power  claimed  by  the  patentees,  they  de- 
nominate an  "  Endless  chain  and  coir 
band."  * 

29.  For  a  machine  for  Doubling,  Twist- 
ing, and  Laying,  Spun  Tobacco  ;  James 
Maurey,  Petersburg,  Virginia,  August  lo. 
This  machine  resembles,  in  its  general 
construction,  some  of  those  used  for 
doubling  and  twisting  cordage,  but  so  al- 
tered as  to  adapt  it  to  perform  the  same 
operation  upon  tobacco,  and  thus  to  faci- 
litate, in  an  important  degree,  the  mami 
facture  of  twist. 

30.  For  an  improved  Oven  ;  Richard 
R.  Tonge,  Fryeburg,  Oxford  county, 
Maine,  August  15, 

31.  For  a  Machine  for  Hatchelling 
Hemp,  Flax,  and  Wool ;  Daniel  Tread- 
well,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  18. 

32.  For  machinery  for  Tarring  Rope- 
yarns  ;  Daniel  Treadwell,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  18.  The  patentee 
states  that  his  improvement  consists  in 
three  distinct  parts.  First,  in  the  method 
of  heating  the  tar ;  second,  in  rubbing, 
or  untwisting,  the  yarn,  for  the  purpose  of 
saturating  it  with  tar ;  and  third,  in  the 
nippers  for  pressing  out  the  superabun- 
dant tar. 

33.  For  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
Extracting  the  Precious  Metals  from  their 
Ores ;  John  L.  Sullivan,  city  of  New- 
York,  August  18.  It  is  our  intention  to 
give  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  patent ; 
but  knowing  that  the  patentee  intends  to 
introduce  further  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  procedure  pointed  out  by  hira|in 
bis  specification,  we  will  at  present  mere- 
ly observe,  that  by  the  machinery  em- 
ployed, the  ores  of  gold,  and  more  espe- 
cially auriferous  iron  pyrites,  are  to  be 
exposed,  when  pulverised,  to  the  united 
influence  of  heat  and  motion ;  the  heat 
being  principally  supplied  by  a  current 
of  air,  which  will  carry  off  the  sulphur 
and  other  volatile  matters,  and  thus  leave 
the  gold  in  a  proper  state  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  ore  by  amalgamation, 
either  in  the  same,  or  in  an  auxiliary 
instrument. 

34.  For  a  Threshing  Machine ;  Isaac 
Gallop,  Plainfield,  Windham  county,  Con- 
necticut, August  18. 

35.  For  an  improvement  in  Fire  Lad- 
ders ;  James  Lee  Hannah,  M.  D.,  city 
of  New- York,  August  19.  A  ladder  is  to 
be  made  in  the  usual  way,  but  having  the 
two  sides  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
topmost  round  is  to  be  a  bar  of  iron, 
which  is  to  project  through  the  cheeks  of 
the  ladder,  and  is  to  have  a  round  roller, 
or  wheel,  at  each  end,  which,  by  their 
rolling  upon  the  wall,  are  to  facilitate  the 
raising  of  it.  The  main  ladder  may  be 
forty  feet  in  tength ;  but  there  are  to  be 
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additional  sections,  each  of  from  five  to 
eight  feet  long,  to  be  fastened  on  its  bot- 
tom, when  necessary  ;  strong  bolts  at  one 
end  of  tlicse  sectional  pieces  are  to  pass 
through  staples  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

ladder. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Engraving  in  Relief. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics*  Magazine : 

Sib, — Every  well-wisher  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  must  have  been 
gratified  at  observing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  during  the  last  few  months 
in  this  elegant  department  of  engraving. 
To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  surprize,  that  it 
should  be  brought  forward  now  as  a  new 
invention,  when  the  fact  must  be  known 
to  almost  every  one,  that  a  specimen  was 
inserted  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute"  so  long  ago  as  September, 
1882a  On  reference  to  page  206  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
the  following  account  is  given  of  its  in- 
troduction, accompanied  with  an  engrav- 
ing and  a  particular  description  of  the 
machine. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
for  September  last,  contains  an  elegant 
engraved  portrait  of  William  Congreve, 
the  Dramatist,  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Spen- 
cer, of  Philadelphia,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  has  inserted  the  following 
proofs  that  the  invention  can  be  claimed 
for  America. 

"  Believing  that  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  for  medal  ruling  is 
due  to  America,  we  will  briefly  set  forth 
our  proofs,  and  then  speak  of  the  im- 
provements which  of  late  years  the  me- 
thod  has  undergone. 

"  The  proofs  to  be  given  of  the  exist- 
ence and  state  of  a  machine  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  results  produced  by  it. 

**  In  1817,  by  the  use  of  a  machine 
which  had  been  invented  in  Philadelphia, 
Christian  Gobrecht,  die-sinker,  produced 
upon  copper  an  engraving  from  a  medal, 
having  upon  it  the  head  of  Alexander  of 
Russia  ;  from  this  engraving  impressions 
were  taken  and  distributed.  One  of 
these  impressions  we  have  seen. 

"  In  1819,  Asa  Spencer,  (now  of  the 
firm  of  Draper,  Underwood,  <Sc  Co.,  bank 
note  engravers,)  took  with  him  to  Lon- 
don a  machine  of  the  kind  above  alluded 
to,  which  was  designed  principally  for 
straight  and  waved  line  ruling.  This  ma- 
chine was  used  in  London  during  the  year 
just  mentioned,  and  the  mode  of  ruling 
waved  lines,  and  of  copying  medals,  was 
then  exhibited  and  explained  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer to  several  artists,  particularly  to  Mr. 
Turrell,  who  took,  by  permission,  a  draw- 
ing of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  one  made  for  his  own  use. 

"  Little,  however,  was  done  in  the  way 
of  medal  ruling  until  about  three  years 
since,  when  a  desire  to  apply  the  mer  f 
thod  to  the  engravings  of  designs  for 
bank  notes  caused  it  to  be  revived' "by 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  bestowod  great  attr»nj 
tion  upon  it,  and  overcame  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  outset. 

"The  peculiar  construction  of  this  ma- 
chine hw  "ever  been  made  a  secret,  nor 


has  it  ever  been  patented,  although  pruden- 
tial motives  have  required  that  it  should 
not  be  minutely  described,  and  thus  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  its 
use  might  be  perverted.  In  consequence 
of  this  free  communication  in  relation  to 
this  machine,  it  is  now  made  with  modifi- 
cations in  the  details  for  engravers,  by 
some  of  our  machinists.  We  have  late- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  one  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  made  by  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Fletcher,  &  Co. 

"The  operations  performed  by  this 
machine  are  the  ruling  of  parallel  straight 
lines  at  any  required  distances  apart,  and 
either  continuous  or  broken  ;  ruling  con- 
verging straight  lines  ;  ruling  waved  lines, 
the  waves  being  either  similar  or  vary- 
ing by  more  or  less  imperceptible  grada- 
tions ;  and  medal  ruling,  or  transferring 
to  copper  the  fac-simile  of  a  medal,  with- 
out injuring  its  surface,  the  waved  lines 
presenting  a  copy  of  the  minutest  parts 
of  the  medal. 

"  Mr.  Bate  is  said,  in  the  extract  which 
we  have  given,  to  be  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing a  machine  for  medal  ruling :  in  his 
patent  he  claims  the  improvements  on  a 
machine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  far  this  latter  claim  may 
be  borne  out,  since  a  description  of  the  pa- 
tented improvements  has  not  yet  reached 
us. 

"That  Mr.  Spencer  has  essentially 
perfected  this  machine,  as  far  as  beauty 
of  execution  and  fidelity  of  representa- 
tion in  the  work  to  be  done  by  it  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  ;  and 
that  the  public  here,  and  our  brethren  of 
England,  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for 
themselves,  we  have  obtained  from  Mr. 
Spencer  a  specimen*  of  medal  ruling  ex- 
ecuted with  his  machine,  an  impression 
from  which  we  give. 

"  The  engraving  is  made  from  a  cop. 
per  medal  placed  in  an  embossed  card  of 
the  ordinary  kind.  The  surface  of  the 
medal  bears  not  the  slightest  trace  of  in- 
jury from  the  machine,  and  even  the  yield- 
ing surface  of  the  card  is  not  roughened 
by  it. 

"An  impression  taken  thus  from  a 
plate  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  exqui- 
site effect  produced  by  engravings  them- 
selves  made  by  this  machine  upon  a  pol- 
ished surface  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  A  series  of  the  Napoleon  medals, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  series  of 
medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  the  first  French  revolution,  at- 
test the  skill  of  Mr.  Spencer." 

It  is  with  unfeigned  -surprise  and  re- 
gret, that  I  observe  Mr.  Ormsby,  of  this 
city,  advertises  himself  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art.  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's"  is  a  rule  the  wri- 
ter  is  always  anxious  to  act  up  to,  and  he 
would  be,  indeed,  glad  to  learn  in  what 
possible  shape  Mr.  Ormsby  can  have  any 
claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  art.  If  he 
|-has  any  such  claims,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
your  column*  will  be  open  for  him  to  sub. 


-r. 


*"  *•  Various  specimens  of  this  work  have  been  long 
since  sent  to  London,  and  may  be  found  in  the  posses- 
•too i  of  JKessrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  and  of  other  crt. 
tsts/' 


8tantiate  them  ;  if  not,  he  and  all  othsjrs 
who  assume  to  themselves  merit  where 
none  is  due,  should  be  made  to  feel,  ex- 
perimentally, that  the  real  inventors  may, 
with  some  justice,  apply  the  language  of 
the  immortal  bard  to  them,  when  he  says, 

M  He  that  filches  from  me  my  fjood  nana, 

Robs  me  of  that  whkh  not  ennches  him,  |*J 

But  makes  me  poor  indeed."  4 

J.  K. 

New-York,  March  16,  1836. 


The  Philadalpeia  Gazette  of  Tuesday  says 
that  about  half  the  stock  in  the  Lancaster  and 
Harrisburg  Rail  Road  was  told  yesterday,  when 
the  books  were  closed.  They  will  be  re-opened 
this  day,  at  10  o'clock,  for  a  short  time,  to  receive 
the  number  required.  We  subjoin  a  calculation 
based  upon  the  actual  receipts  on  the  Columbia 
road,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation.  Our  cape- 
talists  should  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  escape 
them.  »• 

The  following  calculation,  baaed  upon  data 
which  cannot  mislead,  is  submitted  to  those  dis. 
posed  to  engage  in  this  important  work. 

The  amount  of  Tolls  collected  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Columbia  rail  road  during  the  last  ftw 
weeka  has  averaged  per  week  mora  than  3000 
dollars. 

1  aking  the  average  of  3000  dollars,  they  will 
amount  per  annum  to  156,000  dollars. 

At  the  same  rate,  the  tolls  on  the  Harrisburg, 
Portsmouth  and  Lancaster  rail  road,  which  is  39 
miles  long,  the  former  being  82,  will  amount  to 
72,975  dollars  73  cents.    . 

The  coet  of  that  portion  of  the  Road  between 
Portsmouth  and  Lancaster  is  estimated  by  Moit- 
curo.Robinson,  Esq.  at  from  13  to  15  thousand  dot. 
lars  per  mile ;  taking  the  average  of  14  thousand, 
29  miles  is  9406,000 

Estimated  coat  from  Portsmouth  to 
Harrisburg, 

Estimated  cost  of  long  Tunnel,  in 
case  it  should  be  determined  on,  from 
60  to  70  thousand  dollars ;  taking  ave- 
rage of 


60,000 


65,000 


Estimated  cost  of  the  whole  work,         9551,000 
On  which  72,975  dollars  is  upwards  of  thirteen 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  neighbors  who  learned  a 
useful  lesson,  from  the  early  success  of  N.  York 
enterprise,  the  spirit  of  which,  unfortunately,  no 
longer  pervades  onr  councils,  are  enjoying  tl*e 
benefits  of  their  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  use,  and  with  a  spirit  which  does  them 
great  credit,  are  pushing  forward  other  works, 
which  will  eventually,  unles  met  promptly  by 
onr  citizens,  divert  a  large  share  of  the  business, 
which  might  easily  be  secured  to  our  city  and 
state. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
permit  this  diversion  without  a  struggle  to  retain 
it. 


[Extract  oj  a  Utter  dated  Harrieburf  March  26.] 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  general  ho. 
provement,  as  reported  in  committee  of  the 
whole : — "  The  first  section  appropriatea  to  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railway,  110,600 
dollars.  To  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railway. 
146,600.  To  the  Lycoming  Line  of  the  West 
Branch  Division,  and  the  Lewisbsrg  and  Bald 
Eagle  side  cuts,  47,000  doHars,  For  the  Wyom- 
ing Line  of  the  North  Branch,  40,500  dollars  — 
To  pay  contracts  for  new  work  upon  finished 
lines,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  Canal  Commts- 
sionersi  their  Secretary,  Office  expenses,  &c% 
125,000  dollars.  For  repairs,  200,000  dollars.— 
For  damages,  30,000.    In  all  699,700  dollars. 

The  2i  Section  appropriates  towards  new 
works,  as  follows :  Towards  the  construction  of 
ten  miles  of  canal  between  the  head  of  the  towing 
path  above  New  Castle  and  Sharon,  in  Mercer 
county,  100,000  dollars.    Towards  coastnetmg 
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30  mUea  of  Canal,  beginning  at  tbt  north  western 
,  termination,  of  the  French  creek  feeder,  towarde 
Lake  Erie,  200,000  dollar*.  Towards  construct. 
5  itlg  a 'railway  from  Noristown  to  Alleniown, 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Perkionrtng, 
76,000  dollars. ,  Toward*  constructing  a  towing 
patji.  along  the  feeder  dam  at  Dunnatown,  and  to 
continue  the  slack  water  navigation  up  the  West 

*  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  100,000  dollars.-* 
'  Towards  eomimiing  the  North  Branch  Canal,  not 

exceeding  90  miles,  towards  New  York  State 
line,  lOt.OOO.dollare.  Towards  the  construction 
of  15  miles  of  railway  from  Columbia    towards 

*  Chambersburgb,    via    York    and     Gettysburg, 
75,000  dollars.    Towards  the  construction  of  a 

.  navigable  feeder  from  some  point  on  the  Alleghe- 
ny river,  to  the  aqueduct  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiskiminitaa,  100,000  dollars.  For  the  relief  of 
the'  Cheinbersburg  and  Bedford,  Bedford  and 
:  £toysiown,  Sioystown  aod  Groensburg— -the 
,  Somerset  and  Mount  Pleasant — the  Williamaport 
and  Washington — and  the  Washington  and  Pitts, 
burgh  turnpike    road  companies,  80,000.    And 

*  to  the  Somerset  and  Cumberland  turnpike,  5000 
.   dollars.    In  all  835,000. 

The  third  Section  appropriates  8,000  for  the 
survey  of  a  route  for  a  Canal,  alack  water  and 
r  tilway  from  Dunstown  through  Clearfield,  Jef- 
ferson and  Armstrong  counties,  to  Franklin,  in 
Venango  county  ;  and  from  the  Sinnemahoning 
creek  to  Clarion  River. 

The  4th  Section  appropriates  6000  dollars  to 
the  turnpike  road  from  Johnston  to  Ligonier ;  and 

*  10,000  dollars  towards  opening  a  State  road  from 
, .  Tamaoqua,    in    Schuylkill  county,    to    Mifflin- 

burg,  in  Columbia  county.    In  all  24,000  dollars. 
Total  amount  of  appropriations,  one  million  fiee 
-  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thoueand  eeven  hundred 
eWJors." 


Canals  in  Usk  vs.  Canals  in  Ich.— Whilst  the 

New  York  Canals  aro  yet  ice-bound,   those  of 

Pennsylvania  are  yielding  a  rich  harvest,  as  will 

be  learned  from  the  following  statement : 

Amount  of  tolls  received  at  the  Collector's 
Offiee,  -Columbir,  for  the  week  ending  March 
aist,  1835,  •1355,93. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Elmira  (Tioga 

Co.)  Republican  of  tbo  38th  ul*.,  showing  the  ad. 

vantage  Pennsylvania  enjoys  over  New  York  in 

esrly  navigation,  says : 

Two  packet  boats  from  the  Erie  Canal  arrived 
in  this  village  last  fall  with  their  owner,  his  fam* 
ily,  and  workmen,  on  their  way  to  the  Penneylva- 

-  nia  Canals.  The  smallest  passed  on,  with  the 
family,  household  furniture,  and  tools  for  building 
boata,  which  was  the  object  of  the  journey,  and 
arrived  in  aafety ;  the  other  followed  yesterday. 
Taken  altogether  it  is  a  novel  circumstance,  aa  it 
is  an  unfrequented  route  for  such  craft,  and  as  the 

.  boats  answered  the  double  purpose  of  freight 
boats  and  a  habitation  by  winter  aa  well  aa  sum- 
mer.  The  steamboat  has  commenced  running  on 
Seneca  Lake. 
There  is  now  a  fine  rise  in  the  Chemung,  and 

«  our  merchants  are  sending  off  arks  laden  with 
aalt.  plaster,  shingles,  etc. 

The  Chemung  Canal  connects  with  the  Che- 
mung river  at  Elmira,  and  of  courae  opens  a 
communication  with  rivers  and  canals  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Trenton  Gazette  states  that  the  Delaware 
and  and  Raritan  Canal  is  now  in  full  operation  for 
vessels  drawing  six  feet  water.  Several  vessels 
have  paaaed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.   It 

,  is  said  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
heavy  business  the  ensuing  season.    The  Com- 

*  peny  have  placed  a  large  number  of  horses  on 
the  line,  in  order  to  furnish  vessbla  with  relays 

.  aa  shot  I  intervals;  and  thus  ezpediate  their  pas- 

f.  Quick  Wer*.— An  individual  left  this  city  at  3 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  Wednesday  for  South  Amboy, 

.  where  lie  chartered  a  locomotive  and  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  arrived  there   at  9  P.  M.    He 

'  transacted  his  business  there,  and  immediately 
returned  by  '  the  aame  route,  and  reached  New 
York  again  early  yesterday  morning  J— (Gazette 
ojj  Friday.} 


Naw  Yons  and  Ejus  Railroad^— The  final 
vote  on  this  bill  to  aid  and  expedite  the  con- 
struction of  this  road,  of  46  to  61,  should  not  be 
taken,  aa  it  was  not  considered,  w*  the  test  of 
strength  of  the  friends  of  the  road.  The  real 
and  inre  U9t  was  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  H. 
Sislky,  which  was  aa  follows : 

Mr.  M.  H.  8isicr  offered  an  amendment,  with, 
out  which  be  declared  that  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill.  It  provided  that  certificates  of  stock  \ 
should  be  issued,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000.  upon 
the  completion  by  tbo  company  of  a  Railroad 
from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  to  Bing- 
hamton — to  the  amount  of  stock  upon  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  road  to  Elmira — to  the  same 
amount  upon  the  completion  ot  tbo  road  to  the 
village  of  Olean— and  to  the  aame  amount  on  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  Luke  Erie 

After  considerable  debate,  the  question  was 
taken  on  this  amendment,  and  lost — 53  syes, 
and  55  noes ;  upon  this  decision,  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  road  left  Albany,  because  it 
had  been,  and  was,  considered  the  defeat  of  the 
bill ;  and  otbera  voted  with  the  majority,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  enabled  to  move  a  re.eon$ider» 
ation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  waa  a 
majority  of  the  members  in  favor  of  the 'bill; 
and  bad  they  all  been  present  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  amendment,  it  would  have  been 
carried,  and  the  bill  would  havo  paaaed,  at  least 
in  the  Assembly.  M. 


Remarkable. — When  the  properties  of  stesm 
and  its  power  were  first  ascertained,  it  waa 
supposed  human  genius  cculd  extend  no  further ; 
still,  since  then  we  have  had  our  streets  and 
houses  lighted  by  gas,  and  now  we  sre  to  have 
our  residences  warmed  and  our  provisions  dress, 
ed  without  the  use  of "  fire,  flame,  smoke,  steam, 
gas,  oil,  spirit,  chemical  preparation,  or  any 
dangerous  substance  whatsoever."  Incredible 
as  this  msy  sppear,  it  is  no  less  true,  an  ingenious 
German  having  invented  a  machine  by  whieh  it 
may  be  accomplished.  It  is  msde  of  brass,  is 
about  23  inchea  high,  13  inches  wide,  and  6  deep, 
haa  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  che»t  of 
drawers,  and  is  surmounted  by  sn  inverted  cres. 
cent,  which  is  hollow  for  the  purpose  ot  contain, 
ing  water.  It  is  called  •*  Wenn'e  Solar  Stove," 
and  is  heated  by  •*  elementary  heat,"  produced 
(according  to  the  words  cf  the  inventor)  by 
••  separate  and  combined  elements."  It  may  be 
used  with  great  safoty  in  ships,  and  in  manufac- 
tories and  warehouses,  where  in  consequence 
of  the  combusrrW*  natuie  of  the  stock,  fires  sre 
prohibited.  The  process  of  heating  is  so  clean 
and  aimple  that  a  lady  having  white  gloves  on, 
may  perform  it  without  spoiling  them,  or  a  child 
three  years  without  injury. 

Yesterday  its  powers  were  exhibited  at  the 
West  India  docks,  before  Captain   Parish  the 

dock  master ;  T.  Sheldrake,  Esq  engineer, 

Beck,  Esq.  snd  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  dock  company,  and  who 
ezpreased  the  greatest  astonishment  at  Mr. 
Wenn'a  invaluable  discovery,  and  said  they 
considered  it  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  navy,  &c.  Heat  was  produced  by  invisible 
means  in  less  thsn  two  minutes,  and  in  three 
minutea  afterwards,  water,  which  had  been  put 
in  cold  in  the  crescent,  boiled  with  such  force 
that  the  window  of  :he  room  in  which  it  was  tried 
was  compelled  to  bj  opened  to  let  the  tteam 
escape.  There  is  a  drawer  in  the  machine  in 
which  a  steak  or  chop  can  be  cooked  in  its  own 
gravy,  bnt  there  not  being  one  at  hand  the  experi. 
ment  was  not  tried.  Three  houra  after  it  had 
been  heated,  from  which  timo  noihirg  had  been 
done  to  it,  it  waa  found  to  be  still  so  hot  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  touched  with  the  naked  band, 
although  it  had  been  carried  from  the  dockj  to 
the  city. — We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
ingenious  inventor,  who  has  expended  all  be  was 
possessed  of  in  bringing  it  to  perfection,  to  exhib- 
it to  the  public  at  the  museum  of  arte  ard 
sciences,  in  Leicesle  r  t  a/ure.-— [ London  Morning 
( Chronicle.] 


PRICES  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS, 

At  the\New-York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

inn   4,   1835. 


Pmr. 

100 

50 


Mohawk  and  Hudson 

Peterson 

ooraiogn.  ...«....«••■•...  ^~ • 

xisr icid  .«»>».*«**.. ......  ~ ^m 

Boston  and  Providence....  100 

New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

Transportation  Line...  100 

Ounden  and  Amboy 100 

Providence  and  Stoningtnn .  MX) 

Boston  and  Worcester — 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..  100 

Utice  and  Schenectady ....  100 


ran,  cgitT. 
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116 
104 

107 

86 

116 


116 


104 
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To  m  Solitary  Old  Omit  In  tho  West. 

Thou  art  a  monument  of  buried  year* — 
Who'*  he,  can  luok  upon  thy  hoary  t.nnk. 
And  think  not  on  the  acenea  by  thee  Iwhekt  ? 
Now  an  the  nuarcn  wind  *b»k«*  thy  bioad  leaves. 
Alii  hi  nkt  there  U  a  voice,  that  (peak*  of  days. 
When  by  thy  side,  Mood  many  »nch  m  thos. 
And  *neath  their  broad  anui,  the  nwlrt  footed  deer 
Pled  at  the  nd  man  •  rteps — and  thou  hast*«cn 
The  arrow  pierce  hi*  ride— drink  hte  warm  bloud, 
And  «treteh  him  on  the  wiilnrt-d  leaves  to  die 
Here  baa  lie  council  met, the  Warriors  here 
Ami  old  men  of  theTr  be— and  tliou  ha«t  lhtftn'd 
To  the  stern  eloquent  e  of  untaught  minds* 
llatt  seen  the  bloody  token  of  revenge 
Tom  from  ita  f  rave,  hast  heard  the  wharhoop  wild 
And  the  fierce  dim  and  e'a*a  of  hard-fooabt  bailee ; 
Aud  th«  rid  drop*  of  some  proud  heart,  nave  •famed 
The  yellow  leaven,  which  many  asea  pant, 
Have  fallen  from  thy  bougta,  and  now  those  men, 
Whose  hfftortes  are  only  known  to  thee, 
Are  buried  near  thee,  and  thy  wlde-pprcad  roots, 
Fxt^ndlng  through  tl  eir  graven,  encircle  boaea 
Of  Kings,  and  wreathe  the  brows  ol  Warriors. 

W.  B. 

^  Silk  Manufacture. — Mr.  Gay,  of  Poughkecp- 
sie,  haa  airtved  in  this  city,  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  Silk  Manufactory  here,  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  He  has,  by  close  observation, 
mneh  experience  and  uncommon  talent,  succeed* 
ed  in  stripping  the  manufacture  ef  Silk  of  all 
mystery  and  difficulties.  He  hss  reduced  it  to 
a  aimple  and  certain  business,  capable  of  produ- 
cing  regular  returne,  and  discovers  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  by  his  determination  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture  himself  in  several  different 
places.  Those  desirous  of  seeing  the  beantiful 
fabrics  in  hie  possession,  snd  the  plans  by  v*hich 
they  are  produced,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  call  on  Mr.  Blydenburgh,  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Repository,  96  North  Pearl  at., 
Albany,  where  further  particulars  may  be  learned. 

iWie  Arrangement  of  the  London  Packet  Lime. 
—By  referring  to  our  advertising  columns,  it  wril 
be  seen  thst  the  Proprietor*  of  the  London  Pack. 
eta  have  been  increasing  the  number  of  them  by 
adding  several  new  ahips  to  the  Line.  Hereafter, 
a  packet  will  be  dispatched  every  ten  days*  We 
understand  that  the  now  ahipa  are  of  the  largee! 
class,  and  are  fitting  np  in  the  moat  attractive 
style :  thus  furnishing  to  the  numerous  passen. 
gers  that  patronise  tho  Packets,  new  inducementa 
to  visit  Europe.  Our  Packets  already  vie  with 
those  of  sny  part  of  the  world — snd  all  improve* 
menta  deaerve  commendation.  \fc  cordially 
offer  them  our  beat  wishes. — [Commercial.]    . 

Florida  Land  Claim*. — On  the  16th  inat.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  pronounced 
a  decree  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  in  the  case  of 
"  Colin  Mitchell  and  others,  vs.  the  United 
States.**  This  settles  (saya  (he  Savannah  Geor- 
gian) in  favor  of  the  proprietors  the  right  to  the 
large  tract  of  land  in  Middle  Florida,  called 
Forbes'  Purchase,  the  title  to  which  wss  derived 
from  tho  Aboriginal  Indiana,  with  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  Spanish  Government,  hot 
which  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  suspense  and  liti- 
gation aince  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United 
Statee.  This  tract  of  land  comprehends  aboot 
75  miles  of  the  eoaat  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
Cape  St.  Blaa  to  tho  Bay  of  Appalachicola,  and 
ranges  into  the  interior  about  40  miles  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tallahassee,  snd  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  acre  a,  j*emg 
watered  by  the  river  Appalachicola  at  the  tyeet, 
the  St.  Mark's  at  the  E  ist,  and  the  Octbekny  in 
tho  middle,  this  tract  embraces  a  variety  of  soil • 
and  we  aro  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  tho 
proprietors  to  bring  it  into  market  at  aa  early  a; 
period  as  practicable. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
A  Statistical  View  of  tbs  Unitrd  States, 
■■eluding  also  an  account  of  the  Banks,  Manufac- 
tures, Internal  Improvements/fee.  dfce.,  together 
with  the  Revenues  and  Eipenditures  of  the  Gen. 
oral  Government,  by  Timothy  Pitkin:  1  vol. 
New  Haven,  Durrib  &  Peck. 

It  is  eighteen  years,  since  Mr.  Pitkin,  then  a 
member  of  Congress,  from  Connecticut,  publish- 
ed  the  first  edition,  of  this  most  useful  and  ac- 
curate work.  Since  that  period,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  nearly  doubled ;  our  in- 
ternal resources  have  been  wonderfully  develop- 
ed, and  our  commerce,  modified  by  the  univer- 

as  I  state  of  peace,  has  found  new  and   varied 
channels. 

It  was,  therefore,  well  imagined  by  Mr  Pitkin, 
to  republish  a  new,  and  more  enlarged  edition, 
of  this  work,  brought  down  to  the  last  year. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  statistics, 
properly  so  called ;  embracing  details  respecting 
the  population,  commerce,  wealth,  industry,  re- 
sources, and  occupations  of  the  United  Statee, 
on  which  this  book  does  not  give  full,  late,  and 
accurate  information — wherever  accuracy  was 
obtainable  by  consulting  either  public  documents, 
or  the  most  authentic  private  sources. 

Turn  History  of  tub  Holt  Catholic  Inquisi. 

*  tion,  compiled  from  various  authors,  with  an  in. 
troduction,  by  the  Rev.  Cyras  Afaso*,  Pastor  of 

.  the  Cedar  Street  Church,  New  Yoik.  1  vol.— 
Philadelphia:  II.  Perkins  ;  for  sale  by  D.  Apple, 
ton,  New  York. — The  immediate  motive  for  pre- 
eentiag  st  ibis  time  to  the  youth  of  America,  a 

.  popular  history  of  the  Inquisition,   is  stated  to 

be  the  feet,  that  these  United  Statee  are  now  the 

favorite  ground  of  Propsgandism,  aelected  by 

his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who  has  recently  appoint. 

ed  ••  sn  ecclesiastical  ambassador,  a  legate  with 

plenary  power,  to  manage  the  cause  of  Roman. 

ism  in  the  new  world.**  Hence  it  is  desired,  ti  at 

Araoricans  should  understsnd  what  the  aims  of 

Catholicism  have  been,  ead  what  it  is  assumed 

they  may,  when  the   power  exist*,  again  be 

Thie  compilation  is  derived   from  authentic  ma. 

terials,  and  is  made  by  one  whom  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Mason  vouchee  for,  ss  a  person  who  has  en-' 

joyed  the  best  ••  eppportiin<tiee  for  making  a  fair 

estimate  of  the  institution  doscribed  in  his  glow. 

ing  and  patriotic  pag*a  ;**  anJ  who  writes  under 

the  conviction,  thot  "  liberty  and  happiness  could 

never  be  the   portion  of  the  people,  who  hsd 

yislded  themselves  to    the    influenco   of   Ro. 
msnism." 

This  question  of  religion  is,  like  every  other  in 
this  country,  to  be  determined  by  the  people  for 
themselves— they  are  free  tu  choose  or  to  reject. 
In  order  that  such  decision  may  be  intelligent, 
this,  among  other  works,  m  published.  Tho 
truth  must  result  from  knowledge,  but  in  order 
to  insure  such  an  issue,  the  truth  should  be  told. 

Whatever  the  Inquisition  may  in  other  days 
have  been,  it  has  of  late  years,  been  rather  a  po. 
litical,  than  a  religious  institution.  But  even  ss 
a  religious  institution,  it  is,  we  think,  forcibly, 
and  josily  argued,  by  the  National  Gazette,  in 
some  comments  on  this  book,  that  ••  the  Roman 
Catholiea  of  the  United  States  are  not  more  re- 
spoasible  for  its  abominations,  now  centuries  old, 
•ban  the  Protestsnt*  are  for  the  executions  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elissbeih,  the  Calvin  as  for  tie 
•trochlea  at  Geneva,  orthjpreseut  generatim 
•f  Yankees  for  the  burning  of  the  witches  at  Sa    . 


lent,  and  the  prose riptive  intolerance  of  their  pit- 
grim  fathers.    To  publish  now  histories  of  the 
excesses  of  the  several  branches  of  Protestant, 
ism,  with  illustrative  engravings,  would  not  be 
more  unjust  and  uncharitable  against  them,  (hen 
the  publication  of  this  volume  ie,  with  reference 
to  those  whom  and  whose  worship  it  is  designed 
to  injure.    Mutual  forbearance  is  important  for 
the  common  cause  of  Christianity.    Ii  was  a  wise 
msn  and  good  Christian  who  said—4*  Nothing 
has  driven  more  people  into  the  harlot  Up  of  in. 
fidelity  and  indifference  than  the  mu;ual  hatred  of 
Christian  Congregations.    It  it  dreadful  to  revive 
the  dissensions  and  animosities,    which   have 
slept  tor  a  century;  but  if  we  must  be  driven, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  to  recollect  those  unhsp. 
py  transactions,  let  our  memory  be  complete  and 
equitable — let  us  not  lorget  the  provocations,  the 
outrages  and  persecutions,  on  every  side,  and  if 
we  do  not  then  piously  hate  and  annoy  each  oth- 
er mote,  we  rosy  make  some  reciprocal  allow- 
ances, snd  the  result  may  be  favorable  to  com- 
mon good  will.    Aa  long  as  men  hold  charity  and 
justice  to  be  eeeentitl  parte  of  religion  there  can 
be  little  danger  from  a  strong  attachment  to  par- 
ticular tenets  of  faith.** 

While,  herefbre,  we  entertain  the  opinion  that 
Catholicism— if  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
—is  little  favorable  to,  civil  liberty,  and  the  pro* 
gross  of  popular  education,  we  would  not  seek 
to  oppose  it,  by  any  other,  than  open,  free,  and 
unprejudiced  discussion. 

Six  Months  in  a  Convrnt,  or  the  Narrative 
of  Bebeeea  Thereea  Reea\  sn  inmate  of  the  Ursu. 
line  Convent  at  Charlestown,  Maes.;   1  vol.: 
Boeton,  Russell,  Odiorne&  Mbtcalf;  JV.  York, 
Lbavitt,  Lord  &  Co.— Our  readers  have  already 
beard  so  much  of  this  little  volume,  that  we  shall 
be  excused  for  passing  it  over  without  sny  long 
notice.    It  is  ushered  to  the  world  by  "  a  Com. 
mittee  of  Publication,'*  who,  however,  avouch  Its 
identity,  as  to  facta  and  thooghte,  though  altered 
somewhat  in  language,  with  the  original  MS., 
written  aoon  after  the  author  escaped  from  the 
Convent.    Thia  wae  in  February,  1832,  nearly 
two  years  and  a  half  before  the  Convent  was  burnt. 
For  nearly  a  year  previous  to  that  event,  the  MS. 
had  been  in  the  sole   keeping  of  the  /fee.  Mr. 
CroeweU,  of  the  Episcopsl  Church.    The  main 
object  of  the  publication  seeme  to  be,  to  deter  Pro* 
testant  parents  from  send.ng  their  children  for 
education  to  a  Catholic  Seminary. 

Our  only  marvel,  on  this  bead  is,  we  confess, 
that  any  warning,  or  argument,  should  be  ne« 
cessary. 

Elbmbnts  or  Gbombtrt,  containing  the  firet 
six  Books  of  Euclid,  dw.,  by  John  Playfair.  F. 
R.  S.  London,  dec. ;  a  new  edition,  entirely  re- 
modelled,  by  Jas.  Ryan,  suthor  of  an  elementary 
treatise  on  Algebra,  &c. ;  1  vol. :  JV.  York,  W. 
E.  Dban.— 1  his  is  a  standard  book,  and  has  long 
been.  It  has  received  from  Mr.  Ryan,  a  akilful 
mathematician,  some  smendments,  clucidstions 
and  additions,  which,  it  ia  thought,  will  render  it 
a  more  uaeful  book  to  American  learners. 

Tub  American  Journal  of  Scirncb  and  Arts 
—No.  I.  Vol.  XXVIII.  Benjamin  SiUiman,  M.D. 
LLD.  «U5.  New  Hsven  :  II.  Howe  &  Co.  New 
York  ;  G.  &  0.  Carvill.— It  is  with  real  concern, 
and  not  without  a  sense  of  shame  for  a  people 
who  insist  upon  being  considered  *•  the  most  en. 
lightened**  under  the  sun,  that  we  find  it  stated  in 
thia  number  of  the  Journal,  that  unleas  reinvigo. 
rated  by  new  subscribers,  it,— the  only  scien- 
tific Journal  which  has  had  any  prolonged  eiis- 
tence  in  the  United  States,— must  die  of  inani. 
tion  1    Shall  it  be  said,  that  because  there  is  in 


it  no  petition,— no  scandal,— ae  anpecieto  pas- 
sion or  prejudice,— to  the  frivolous  interests  of 
fashion,— to  the  fleeting  excitements  of  the  boor, 
—one  able,  calm,  met  hod  tea  I  repoeitory  for  the) 
recording,  and  discussion  of,    iaspertant  mete, 
principles,  practical  results,  and  theories,  in  set 
I  ience,  cannot  live  ?    We  hope  not,— we  believe 
not.    Let  each  man  who  either  feels  an  interest 
in  such   subjects,  or  in   the  reputation  of  the 
country,   more  or  less  connected  ae  it  Ie  with 
such  a  work,  undertake  to  procure  a  single  sub* 
scriber,  and  the    work    is  done ;  and    in    ne 
other  teey  con  it  be  done  with  any  hope  of  per. 
moment  benefit. 

No  fiction^*  narrative  founded  on  met,  by 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Rrbd,  D.  D.,  1  je*\  N.  Y* 
Harfbr  &  Brothers.— We  had  eccssion  vtitnin 
a  short  period  to  spesk  of  Martha,  by  the  same 
author,  whose  previous  work— not  of  fiction,  but 
yet  with  the  intereet  of  romance— ie  now  present, 
ed  to  the  public.  The  history  of  Lefevre,  of  hie 
temptations,  struggles,  doubts,  triumphs,  ie 
frsught  with  deep  attraction  and  instruction— end 
wrought  out  with  eonal  tiuth  and  skill. 

Discipline,  a  novel  by  Mary  Britnton,  autoor 
of  SelLControl ;  2  vol„  Phila^  Key  Sl  Biddls. 
—Though  leas  decidedly  a  religious  novel,  or 
tale,  than  that  noticed  immediately  before  it;  thia 
— ae  most  of  our  readere  by  the  way,  we  dare 
eay  know,  for  it  is  not  a  new  work,  though  it  U 
anew  edition— ie  a  book  which  inculcate*  inn 
very  pleating  way,  that  moral  which  liee  at  the) 
bottom  of  all  excellence,  and  which  if  it  stood 
alone  in  the  sscred  volume,  would  attest  the  di- 
vine origin  thereof—  ••  do  as  you  would  be  dona 
by.** 

Thb  Lifs  of  Aaron  Bdsr,  by  Saul.  L.  Knaf  r  . 
1  vol. :  N.  York,  Wilby  &  Long.— We  are  die* 
appointed  in  this  book.  It  is  inelegant  in  style, 
meagre  in  facts,  and  excessive  in  admiration  of 
its  subject. 

The  early  eervicee  of  Aaron  Borr  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  especially  hie  share  in  the  he. 
xardous,  dsring,  and  most  trying  march  of  Ar- 
nold's command,  through  the  wilderness  to  Que- 
bec, in  1775,  connected  his  name  so  favorsbly 
with  the  cause  of  Free  America,  that  nothing 
short  of  notorious  misconduct  on  bis  psrt,  could 
have  divorced  him  so  effectually  as  he  is  di. 
vorced,  from  the  sympathiee,  the  rcepect,  and 
confidence  of  his  countrymen.  There  is  an  entire 
want  of  discriminstion,  therefore,  ae  it  seems  to 
us,  in  the  generally  eulogietic,  and  always  excu. 
satory,  strain  in  which  thia  notice  of  hie  hie  ie 
written ;  for  it  fails  entirely  to  account  in  any  ia. 
tisfsetory  manner,  for  the  desertion  of  Burr,  by 
all  men  of  all  parties. 

With  great  defects  as  a  biofcrsphy,  or  as  af. 
fording  materials  for  authentic  history,  there  an 
neverthelees  many  interesting  facts  snd  docu- 
ments brought  together  in  these  pages  in  a  small 
compass.  Among  the  meet  curious  of  the  letter, 
is  sn  original  journal,  kept  by  Arnold  of  hie 
march  from  the  Kennebec.  tnere  are  also,  in 
the  Appendix,  though  not  now  publiehed  for  (ha 
first  time*  some  important  penere  ooooected  with 
the  contested  election  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr  in  1801. 

We  have  little  room  for  extracts— but  must  ad. 
vert  to  the  following  statement,  which  is  at  varU 
ance  entirely  With  all  that  has  been  hitherto  re> 
lated  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  innocence  of  any  partici. 
pation  in  her  husttand's  tre aeon. ;  and,  if  true, 
shows  bsr  te  have  been  an  accomplished  actress* 


advocate;  of  internal  improvements. 


■a* 


Colonel  Burr,  in  1780,  was  on  a  vteit  to  Mn. 
Ptoftfat,  tba  lady  who  not  long  after  became  hia 
wife,  whan  Mrs.  Arnold  flopped  ai  her  bouse,  on 
toe  wnjr  10  (ha  city  of  New  York,  in  order  to  join 
nor  haehend.  At  tha  firat  newa  of  hia  treason. 
Mm*  Arnold  excited  too  sympathy  of  ovary  one. 
Hot  himaniationa  and  ecreems  might  bo  hoard  at 
adiatance,  and  many  feared  that  her  reeeon 
would  be  shaken  from  tta  throne.  Several  of  the 
offioere  at  Waat  Paint  at  that  time,  wrote  moat 
snooting  deeeriptjooe  of  bar  wratabadnaaa ;  and 
aome  wont  ao  far  aa  to  think  that  tha  woonoa 
f  Ivan  to  the  heart  of  an  elegant  and  an  accom- 
plished woman,  deserved  aa  much  punishment  aa 
the  treason  Arnold  had  committed.  Washington 
waa  deeply  affected  by  her  situation,  and  rendered 
bar  ovary  assistance  in  bis  power,  and  with 
grant  gallantry  sent  her  a  letter  of  safe-conduct 
to  die  Tinea.  Mra.  Provost  waa  tha  widow  of  a 
British  officer,  and  to  bar  Mra.  Arnold  conld 
nnboaom  herself ;  and  being  assured  that  no  one 
wne  near  bat  thoae  of  strict  honour,  aha  threw  off 
the  mask,  thanked  God  that  tha  force  of  hypocri- 
sy waa  over,  for  she  hated  to  be  an  actress  any 
longer.  She  said  that  ahe  had  commenced  the 
oomepoodeoce  with  the  British  commander,  and 
had  Draught  her  husband  to  tha  dead  at  last, 
etating,  nam,  that  ahe  bad  long  abhorred  tha 
American  cause,  and  now  waa  happy  that  ahe 
wee  free  from  the  rebels.  This  spoils  the  pathos 
of  many  brilliant  descriptions  of  her  patriotism 
and  eenetbilrty ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  generous 
feeling  in  which  they  ware  written  will  still  re- 
main aa  proofs  that  there  waa  nothing  revengeful 
or  low  in  the  dispositions  of  thoae  who  achieved 
our  independence. 

Tarn  Dust  nn  La  Roo*siotfc*trur'e  Maxims, 
ate*,  with  a  biographical  prafaoe  and  an  appendix 
By  tha  Editor :  New  York,  6.  &  C.  Carvill  at 
Co. :— This  ahonld  be  a  welcome  book ;  for  it  ia 
one  of  eetablishsd  fame,  in  all  languages — and 
almeet  oat  of  piint,  we  warn  going  to  aay,  in  our 
Tha  tranalation  ia  not  new,  though  in  noma 
revieed.  Tha  abort  biographical  ma* 
prefixed  by  tha  praaant  editor,  doaa  justice 
tagiaa  character  and  abilitiea  of  La  JBoc*>/a«eeit ft. 
Tins  appendix  eoutaioa  aome  maxima  by  the  ed- 
itor, modelled  on  thoae  of  hia  author ;  but  not  al- 
awynaanpily. 

Practical  Education  ;  by  Maria  Edgeworth 
and  Ricw'd  Lovbu.  Edoeworth,  1  vol.  N .  Y.— 
Hanraa,  at  Brothxrs.— No  parent  ahonld  fail  to 
read  thta  admirable  treatiae,  of  which  we  have 
bare  a  new,  handsome,  and  compact  edition; 
aa  none — however  they  may  bava  atudied  tha 
▼utione  theoriea  of  education,  or  been  praotical 
bbeervereof  the  growth  of  the  mind  from  infancy 
to  childhood— can  read  it  without  profit. 

doaa  observation,  and  eminently  practical 
good  eeneei  are  exhibited  in  every  page  of  the 
work— -of  which,  morover,  the  character  haa 
long  been  too  universally  established  to  need 
aay  commoudation,  at  thia  time  of  day,  from  our 
pen. 

Curt  amino.  A  tale— ar  the  OHara  family  ; 
1  vol. ;  Phila.,  Carry,  Lea  <k  Blanchard. — Thia 
ie  a  tale  of  higher  life  and  leaa  fierce  paaaiona 
titan' the  laaft  which  preceded  it  from  tha  aame 
pan,  tk*  Jfeyere/  Wind-Gmp,  bat  not  therefor  of 
lew*  general  interest. 

*  A  Catechum  or  Phrsvoloov,  illuetrative  of 
tbo  friaciblca  of  that  science.  Phila.,  Caret, 
\j***V  Blanchard.— -An  elementary  work,  of 
which  the  %beet  recommendation,  we  presume,  la 
to  aay  aapecially  for  oaa  uninitiated  in  and 
withal  sceptical  as  to,  that  eeienee  ?— that  it  haa 
gooe  through  aix  nditione  in  Olaagow. 

AtrroaiooRAraT  of  Jacr  Ketch,  with.  IUaetra- 
tiona  by  Mesdows ;  X.vpJ,  t  Pktl*d.,  Carry,  Lea 
4t.  BiuNceARD,— Thia  ia  a  moral  boo*>-tbottgh 
ftta  thia  woaJd  hardly  taaaj  to  imply  taeh  aaaraa* 


tar ;  and  though  wo  think  the  unquestionable  ta- 
lent displayed  in  it  might  have  framed  a  snore 
agreeable  mode  of  making  itself  felt,  wa  take  the 
good  aa  wa  find  it. 

The  Hooeow  River  Guide.  N.  Y.;  J.  Die- 
tvrjibix. — Thia  neat  little  pocket  book  givee  for 
50  cents,  a  good  engraving  of  the  Battery  and 
Caatle  Garden,  a  colored  map,  neatly  folded  up 
of  the  course  of  the  Hudson,  with  its  shore  and 
prominent  pointe  laid  down  accurately— aod  eev- 
oral  pagea  of  letter  preee,  describing  tha  landings, 
tha  principal  plaoee,  tha  etage  and  coach  routes, 
dtc.  dec. 

The  Environs  of  Quebec,  by  A.  Hawkins — 
ia  a  neat  and  well  executed  little  map,  giving 
an  account,  view  and  enumeration  of  the  remark- 
able places,  and  recent  settlements,  around  Que- 
bee. 

Tha  Mirror  of  thia  week  ia  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  engraving,  by  Smillie,  from  a  painting 
by  Weir.  We  copy  the  beautitul  lines  of  Brymmt, 
published  long  years  ago  in  thia  paper,  to  which 
tha  engraving  ia  no  happily  adapted,  and  the  de> 
ecripiion,  by  Q.  C.  Verplamck,  of  the  lake  and 
scene  embodied  in  it. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Mirrot  is  good. 

AN  AUTUMNAL  EVENING. 

"  Whtlher,  midst  felling  dew, 
White  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day 
Fat ,  through  their  rosy  depth*,  do*  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way ! 

••  Vainly  the  fowler**  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
A*,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

•*  Seek 'it  ihou  the  plsshy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  whers  the  rocking  bllowg  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  1 

"There  Is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast— 
Tbedesett  and  HUmiuble  sir— 

Lone,  wandering,  hut  not  lost. 

"  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 


At  tost  far  height,  the  cold  thia  atinosnhsrr, 

ry,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Though  the  dais  night  is  near. 


Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome 


"  And  soon  that  toll  shall  end, 
Boon  shelt  thou  find  a  sunmier  homo,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

noon,  o'er  thy  f  belteTd  nest. 

"Thou'rt  gone,  the  sbyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  epihy  form ;  yet,  oo  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  suak  the  lesson  thou  bast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

"  He,  who  from  sons  to  none. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
la  the  long  way  that  I  mturt  tread  alone, 

WiU  lead  my  steps  aright.*' 

1  Bryant's  Waterfowl  ] 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  number 
of  the  Mirror,  ia  from  a -painting  by  Weir  from 
nature.  Tba  scene  ia  a  romantic  little  lake,  im. 
bosomed  in  the  mountains  of  tha  Highlands,  on 
the  west  bank  of  tha  Hudson,  and  within  five  or 
six  milaa  of  West  Point.  It  is  now  commonly 
called  Sutherland's  like,  but  in  former  day  a  bore 
the  appellation  of  Skenando's,  from  an  Indian 
chief  of  that  name,  who  had  fixed  hia  residence 
there.  He  waa  well  known  to  our  Dutch  nnd 
English  ancestors,  among  the  early  coloniats, 
and  waa  much  beloved  by  them,  for  long-continued 
friendship  and  many  impor  ant  services.  The 
lake  ia  aurroonded  by  steep,  rocky  banks,  from 
which  tha  only  view  is  that  of  the  dark  quiet 
water  at  your  feet,  the  aky  above  your  bead,  and 
tho  summits  of  neighboring  mountains  encircling 
the  horizon.  It  ia  begirt  with  the  primeval  moun. 
tain  foteet,  which  bears  no  trace  of  having  ever 
been  touched  by  any  human  hand.  Here,  while 
the  eagle,  banished  from  his  old  residence  on  the 
plains  and  shores  to  these  his  mooniain  citadels, 
wheels  above  your  head,  hi  :h  m  nir,  in  wiile  a«- 
cendmg  circles,  and  tho  silence  of  the  thicket  ia 
broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  under 
the  squirrel  or  the  rabbit,  or  by  the  chirp  of  birds, 
such  aa  love  not  man'a  neighborhood,  every 
thing  conspires  to  give  to  this  spot,  the  character 
of  profound,  tranquil,  and  (if  we  may  ao  apeak) 
inteoaa  solitude— a  eolitude  the  more  impressive, 
from  tha  frequently  recurring  thought  that  within 
t  abort  dietanee  from  the  mountain  walla,  hedging 


in  thia  lonel/  lake,  flowa  the  great  Hudson*  tha 
thoroughfare  of  the  Union,  bearing  on  ha  broad 
tide  the  treaaurea  of  agriculture,  commerce,  art 
and  luxury,  aa  well  aa  crowda  of  travellers,  the 
busy,  the  gay,  the  curious  and  the  restless  idle, 
fresh  fro:n  tha  great  city,  or  hurrying  thither, 
their  minds  filUd  with  life's  cares,  and  their 
hearts  throbbing  with  ua  hopes,  foara,  envies,  sor- 
row a  or  fierce  desires,  and  sogers. 

The  artist  viewing  thia  scene  with  a  poet's  eye, 
haa  painted  it,  aa  it  appears  at  a  time  of  day  and 
a  season  ef  tha  year  moat  congenial  to  tho  feel- 
ings, which  it  is  alwaya  fitted  to  excite.  He  re- 
presents it  «s  seen  in  one  of  thoae  pensive  but  de- 
licious hoora,  that  ao  often  occur  in  our  climate, 
at  the  close  o(  a  mild, .  bright,  calm,,  aatumnal 
day.  The  sun  haa  sunk  beneath  the  western 
mountain-tops,  but  the  skies  still  glow  with  the 
rosy  hues  of  departing  light.  The  gloriea  and 
freshness  of  the  summer  are  quite  departed,  and 
so,  too,  are  the  brightness  and  splendor,  the  gold- 
en and  purple  hues  of  our  earlier  autumn.  Tha 
woods  are  now  quite  im  browned,  though  not  yet 
much  thinned  of  their  leaves.  In  tha  distance, 
another  indication  of  tho  near  approach  of  winter 
is  given,  in  flights  of  wil J.fowl,  just  seen  against 
tha  crimson  sky,  pursuing  their  unwearied  way 
through  the  pathlesa  air  toward  their  divtant  win- 
tar  home,  in  the  warm  south. 

Tha  painter,  wa  have  said,  bad  looked  on  thia 
scene  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  ha  transferred  it  in 
hia  canvass  with  the  feeling  of  a  faithful  worabip- 
per  and  student  of  nature.  Neither  adding  to, 
nor  varying  from,  what  he  saw  before  him,  he  haa 
clothed  and  imbued  that  literal  truth  with  the  ex. 
preesion,  the  sentiment,  the  poetry,  which  the 
season,  the  hour,  the  seclusion  of  the  scene,  the 
terf  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  silence  of 
the  spot,  all  unite  to  breathe  into  the  eouL 

But  it  happened  that  some  yeara  before  Weir 
had  first  sketched  thia  landscape,  at  the  aame  an* 
tumnal  season  end  early  evening  hour,  a  scene, 
not  the  aame,  but  like  thia,  had  been  viewed  and 
painted  by  another  of  our  country's  artists,  and  n 
great  one;  and  be,  too,  when  ••  the  heavens 
glowed  with  the  last  atepa  of  day,"  had  followed 
•♦  fsr  through  their  rosy  depths"  the  lonely  viator* 
fowl  in  his  solitary  flight,  aa 


•"  Darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 


Its  Agere  floats  along.*' 

Thus  it  waa,  that  when  Weir  had  finished  hia 
picture,  bo  found  that  he  had  but  copied  from  na- 
ture what  had  been  copied  before  with  equal  fide, 
lity  and  power,  with  the  same  feeling,  tha  aame 
pure  and  aimple  severity  of  taste,  the  aame  bar. 
monioua  union  of  perfect  truth  of  detail  with 
imaginative  ideality  of  expression  snd  en>et.  In 
short,  ha  had  embodied  on  hia  canvass  tha 
thought,  the  sentiment,  the  pensive  depth,  yet 
tranquillity  of  feeling  that  Bryant  had  before 
clothed  in  the  simp' est,  but  tba  moat  poetical  of 
language.  In  such  a  coincidence  there  ia  nothing 
to  wonder  at.  For,  what  tha  painter  had  leoked 
upon  with  a  poet's  eye,  the  poet  bad  seen  with 
a  painter's ;  foi  both  were  votaries  of  nature,  and 
had  worshipped  at  her  mighty  shrine,  amidst  tha 
twilight  of  old  moeey  mountain  groves,  and  tbo 
stern  eolitude  of  deep  lonely  glens,  and  both  had 
drunk  gladness  and  inspiration  from  bar  kinder 
and  raa'ernal  amile,  when 


-"  Came  and  llugered  on  their  sight 


Of  flowers  and  stream*  that  bkiom  and  tight 
And  |l  »ry  of  the  stars  and  sun  ;** 

And  these,  says  the  poet  himself— and  who 
shall  deny  or  doubt  his  authority — 

"  And  these  and  poetry  are  out." 

A  Winter  in  tub  West. — Tha  Montreal 
Gaxette  bears  this  just  testimony  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoffman's  volumes. 

The  New  Yorker  ia  a  person  who  iogjftliatea 
himself  very  speedily  with  bis  readers  indeed  we 
scarcely  have  time  enough  to  get  through  half  a 
dozen  chapters,  before  we  feel  an  inteteat  in  hia' 
movements — are  affected  by  his  miefortunee-— 
delighted  by  his  successes— and  charmed  by  all 
the  scenes  which  be  paints. 

tie  who  can  produce  auch  lively  entotiona  aa 
these,  ia  ovidently  one  of  no  ordinary  endow- 
ments. To  an  accurate  eye  for  tha  pfctutoeque, 
an  enquiring  dtspos  tioti,  and  excellent  powere 
of  deeerlptioo,  ha  adda  n  deep  and  devoted  attach* 
mam  to  hit  sahjeet.    It  ie  tmljr  rafresbtog  aftaj 
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^eing  filled  to  repletion  with  scenes  in  the  Pen  in. 
•via,  France,  Italy,  Turkey*  or  eny  oiher  realm 
to  which  steamboats  ever  steamed,  or  stage, 
coach  rattled,  freighted  with  book. making  Cock- 
neys,  or  Subalterns  on  the  "  H.  P.  unattached" 
list,  to  meet  with  such  a  work  as  that  before  us. 
It  has  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  primitive 
forests,  which  in  its  pages  we  find  so  eloquently 
described. 


SUMMARY. 

The  name  of  the  ••  Dutchess**  Post  Office—in 
tho  County  of  Dutchess  of  which  Isaac  Merritt, 
Ksq.-is  Postmaster,  has  been  changed  to  Hsrts- 
vilUge. 

Makcii  !— Not  forward,  march !  nor  retrograde, 
march  !  but  the  cold  windy  forerunuer  of  tpriog, 
has  nearly  spent  his  fury,  and  is  about  to  yield 
hi*  sceptre  to  his  milder  successor.  We  have 
not  in  this  instance,  as  in  another  that  we  wot  of, 
any  forebodings  concerning  the  rei^n  of  the  sue*, 
cessor,  for  we  are  quite  well  pleased  with  his 
sway,  although  he  makes  his  entree  wi;h  an 
idiot's  phis  an*i  a  "  Fool**  in  his  mouth.  Onco 
in,  however,  he  conducts  himself  more  wisely. 
•— [Lansingburgh  Gazette.] 

From  the  Keesville  Herald,  of  the  25th  inst. 
it  appears  that  snow  fell  in  that  village  on  the 
previous  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  (23d)  to  the 
depth  of  t tee  feet  ;  and  that  the  weather  was 
cold  and  the  sleighing  good. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  state  that  the  coelbu. 
einess  has  commenced  for  the  season  at  Pottaville- 
The  following  is  the  statement  given  by  the  Mi. 
ner'e  Journal,  for  the  three  days  of  last  week  : — 
Departed,  26  boats,  carrying  1,284  tons  o(  coal. 

ArrourriuiiTB  by  the  President. 

Benjamin  Renshaw,  to  be  consul  for  the  port 
of  Laguayra,  in  the  Republic  of  Venozuela,  in 
the  place  of  John  Y.  A.  Williamson. 

Joseph  Cullen,  to  be  Consul  for  the  Island  of 
Teneriflfe,  in  the  place  of  Payton  Gay. 

Samuel  Height,  to  be  Consul  for  the  port  of 
Campeche,  in  Mexico,  In  the  place  of  Henry 
Perrine. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  observes — 
"That,  in  painting,  the  Chinese  artists  have  some 
colors  of  their  own,  which  no  European  skill 
has  aa  yet  rivalled,  is  a  fact  as  well  ascertained 
ee  any  in  the  world.'* 

'*  We  once,9*  says  the  same  journal,  ••  heard 
an  eminent  lawyer  declare,  that  a  clause  of  sn  act 
of  Parliament,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  was  the  best  that  could  be,  gave  him  ae 
much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  as  the  finest  stanza 
of  Spencer's.'* 

8teamboat  Raised. — Tho  steamboat  Genebal 
Poxtse,  which  sunk  in  Black  Rock  Harbor  on 
Sunday  evening,  was  raised  yesterday  afternoon, 
by  the  aid  of  two  fire  engines  from  this  city— the 
Mayor  having  given  permission  to  use  them  for 
fhe  purpose.  It  was  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  sinking  of  the  boat  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  bursting  of  the  standing  pipe  through  the  ac- 
tion of  frost.— [Buffalo  Com.  Adv.] 

Expenditures  ow  tub  Government. — The  fol- 
lowing authentic  statement  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  from  1823  to  1893,  inclusive, 
(the  lest  being  the  latest  year  to  which  the  ac- 
counts were  fully  made   up)  is  appended  to  the 
Documentary  edition  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  Report  up- 
on the  growth  of  Executive  patronage : 
Statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  (includ- 
ing payments  on  account    of  pensions,  and 
exclusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debtt)  from  the  year  1823  to  the  year  1833. 
Year.  Amount. 

1823  89,784,154  59 

1824  10,328.144  71 

1825  11,490,359  94 
182*  13,062,316  27 
1827  12,653,095  65 

.  1828  13,296,041  00 

1829  12,659,490  70 

1830  13,229,533  30 

1831  13,864,067  90 

1832  16,516.388  77 
}83?  *       22,713,755  11 


It  is  stated  in  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser  that 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  acre*  of  land  in  Louis, 
isna  are  subject  to  annual  inundation,  and  that 
that  amount  comprises  about  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire tenitory  of  the  State.  From  the  same  paper 
we  learn  that  the  gross  amount  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation dors  not  exceed  forty  thousand  acres,  the 
annual  product  of  which  is  about  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  acre.  In  view  of  these  singular  and 
striking  facts,  the  editor  urges  the  necessity  of 
suitable  efforts  to  reclaim  the  inundated  lands,  the 
profits  arising  from  which  would,  he  contends,  be 
enormous. — [Bait.  American.] 

Androw  Dunlap,  Esq.  has,  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  resigned  the  office  of 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  tho  District 
of  Boston. 

We  noticed  the  other  day,  that  bacon  was  in 
brisk  demand,  and  prices  advancing  in  Cincinna- 
ti The  aame  might  justly  have  been  said  of  pork 
and  lard.  All  are  ready  sale,  and  large  puieba* 
ses  have  been  made.  For  tho  list  two  weeks, 
the  business  has  been  immense.  Vast  quantities 
of  our  produce  and  manufactures  have  been  ship, 
ped  for  the  market  below  us.  There  has  been 
activity  and  bustle  of  the  most  cheering  cha- 
racter.— [Cincinnati  Gazette.] 

The  Montreal  Gasette  says  that,  as  t'ie  voya- 
geurs  ef  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  will  be  sent 
off  for  the  Interior  and  Hudson's  Bay  as  early  as 
the  navigation  will  permit,  we  are  requested  to 
intimate  that  those  having  letters  to  go  by  that 
conveyance  will  require  to  send  them  to  the  Com- 
pany's office  at  Lachine  by  the  20th  April. 

A  Noble  Act*  and  worthy  of  imitation. — Some 
months  since,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb,  lost  80  dollars.  It  appears  that  an 
honest  tar  found  it,  and  sailed  the  noxt  day  for  a 
port  in  India.  While  absent,  he,  by  chance, 
read  in  a  New  York  paper  the  loss  of  the  money, 
and  knowing  from  the  contents  that  the  money 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ward,  Jaek%  on  his  return  home, 
returned  the  money  to  the  owner.  The  dishon- 
est, in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  will  blush  at  this 
fact,  of  which  we  have  the  authenticated  particu- 
lars. — [Gazette.] 

[From  the  United  State*  Gazette.) 
A  Doo  Stoby.— A  gentleman  who  knows  that 
we  are  friendly  to  good  dogs,  and  do  not  like  to 
see  even  a  cur  abused,  stopped  to  tell  us  a  story 
about  one  of  theso  half  reasoning  animals,  which 
we  in  the  exercise  of  our  friendliness,  give  to  our 
readers. 

Last  week  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  kept  in 
a  tan  yard  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  had  per- 
suaded a  small  dog  to  play  with  him,  and  while 
they  were  amusing  themselves,  the  smaller  ani- 
mal  was  accidentally  rolled  into  an  open  tan  pit, 
in  which  the  water  was  quite  deep,  though  it  did 
not  quite  reach  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  edge 
of  the  vat.  The  little  fellow  flounced  about  ter- 
ribly, but  could  not  got  out,  and  the  largo  dog 
could  not  reach  him.  Some  of  the  workmen  saw 
the  whole  occurrence,  and  felt  deposed  to  watch 
at  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  Newfoundland 
dog.  Ho  ran  round  the  vat  in  great  concern,  then 
hast<  ned  to  the  building  where  the  mon  bad  been, 
but  they  were  not  to  be  found.  He  then  ran 
back  and  took  another  mournful  look  at  hie  little 
play  mate,  and  then  tried  again  for  help.  None  was 
to  be  had,  and  matters  were  becoming  desperate 
in  the  vat.  The  Newfoundland  dog  thon  selec- 
ted a  place  at  the  edge  of  the  vat,  where  some  of 
the  tan  had  been  removed,  and  where  the  edge 
was  not  more  than  twenty  inches  above  the 
water.  He  then  stretched  himself  out,  and  thrust 
hisfoie  feet  down  to  the  water,  edging  himself 
along  with  care,  so  as  not  to  lose  bis  balance  and 
fall  in  himself.  This  Was  a  matter  of  nice  calcula- 
tion, as  the  weight  of  the  puppy  waa  to  be  added 
to  that  of  his  head  and  shoulders.  At  length  bs 
appeared  to  have  adjusted  the  weight  to  his  mind. 
He  then  reached  out  and  took  the  little  dog  with  a 
strong  grip  in  his  tore  pawa,  and  being  unable,  of 
course,  to  rise  up  with  the  weight  hanging  over 
the  edge  of  the  pit,  he  drew  himself  back  with 
great  efforts,  and  after  considerable  exertions, 
succeeded  in  landing  the  half  drowned  dog  in  safe- 
ty — and  great  and  sincere  was  the  joy  manifested 
by  Iwtfc  animals  at  the  fortunate  deliverance. 


Wheat  was  soiling  at  Rochester  on  the  23d,  kf 
91  cents  per  bushel.    Flour  for  $4  and  $4  75  par 

barrel. 

» -       .  • 

On  Tuesday,  March  24th,  the  Bishop  of  this 
Diocese  laid  the  corner  atone  of  8t.  leha'o 
Church,  Fort  Hamilton,  Long  Island,  on  a  beau, 
tiful  site  presented  by  the  late  owners  of  tho 
Denyee  estate.  The  addrees  waa  delrverecV  by* 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  of  this  city.  The  interest 
of  the  occasion  was  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  troops  attached  to  the  Fort,  and  tho  eeeoejw 
paniiaent,  in  the  solemnities,  of  their  Band.— 
[Churchman.] 

We  comply  with  a  request  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

Mr.  Stevens's  great  match  of  going  en  fast  It 
miles  within  the  boor,  will  take  place  on  tho  Un- 
ion Course,  on  Friday  the  24th  of  April,  (the 
weather  and  state  of  the  course  permitting.)  Ae 
Mr.  Stevens  haa  received  a  great  many  lettere 
from  persons  in  training  for  it,  we  give  this  notice 
of  the  day  fixed,  and  also  again  state  tho  terms, 
viz  :  a  puree  of  $1000  will  be  given  to  the)  suc- 
cessful competitors — £500  to  the  one  that  eomee 
out  ahead,  f  300  to  the  second,  and  9900  to  the 
third.  If  but  one  performs  the  feat,  ho  receives 
the  whole  purse  ;  if  all  fail,  nothing  ia  paid  ee  in 
that  event  Mr.  Stevena  losee  the  wager.  We 
also  understand  that  some  fine  racing  may  be  ex* 

pected  on  the  same  day,  and  a  great  display  of 
horses  at  the  Course,  in  resdiness  for  the  first 
meeting  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  May. 

Mr.  Botts,  on  whoee  Course  the  match  will 
take  place,  will  give  any  further  information  to 
sny  person  interested,  by  addressing  to  him  at 
Jamacia,  Long  Island. 

Survey  of  Boston  Haxsoe. — The  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts  having  ordered  a  Survey  of  the 
Harbor,  the  aeting  Governor  and  Council  have 
appointed  hsami  Baldwin,  CoL  Thayer  emd 
Jesses  Haywardt  Commissionsrs  for  the  Sonrey. 

It  is  a  ourious  fact  that  our  dates  from  Engfccel 
eta  Bahama  and  Charleston  are  aa  lata  at  thie 
moment,  as  the  advices  received  direct.  Is  back 
cases  they  are  47  days  old* 

Lavaca.— A  steamboat  of  peculiar  conatieo* 
tion,  was  launched  on  Saturday  from  the  point  of 
Corlear*s  Hook,  with  her  engine  on  board.  She 
te  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length  on  deck, 
very  nsrrow,and  we  should  judge,  from  her  appear 
ance,  that  ahe  willbe  a  remarkably  fast  boat.  She 
isowned  by  Cspt.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  is  in* 
tended  to  run  between  thie  city  and  Hartford. 

Another  steamboat,  somen  hat  similar,  bsjt 
much  more  burthensome,  will  be  launched  at  Cor- 
Iear*s  Hook  on  Wednesday.  She  is  intended  to 
ply  between  New  York  and  New  Haven.— {Ga- 
xette.] 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  schooner  Climax 
arrivod  yesterday  from  Chargres,  is  Capt.  Ralph 
Voorhees,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  left  Panama 
on  the  25th  ult.  at  which  time  the  U.  S.  Sloop  of 
War  Vincennes  and  the  Dolphin  were  lying  there, 
officers  and  crew  all  well.  Capt.  Voorhees  is  bear- 
er of  despatches  for  Government. 

(Free*  the  Washington  Globe  of  yesterday.] 
The  following  states  have  yet  to  elect  their 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
fore the  next  Congress  will  be  completed ; 

Members.  JElfctiaaa. 

Rhode  Island  2  April 

Connecticut  6  April 

Virginia  21  April 

Indiana  7  August 

Missouri  2  August 

Maryland  -    8  October 

Kentucky  13  August 

North  Carolina       13  August 

Alabama  5  August 

Mississippi  2  May 

Tennessee  13  August 

The  -  half  human  eeve$e»M  ill  New  Holland, 
have  been  found  by  travetterf^o^e  the  bcetm(, 
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remarks  that,  in  civilised  tocu 
ety,  minie  of  the  Tory  lowest  tump  alone'  satir- 
ise by  copying. 

AoroVsrV Fmttrn^  Borot'  Satos*~-Wo  were 
shown  a  tow  days  since,  eome  patent  Horse 
8hoee,  made  at  Troy,  in  a  machine,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Borden,  too  constructor  of  the  steamboat, 
whioh  wee  unfortunately  loot  last  year  on  the 
North  River.  These  shoos  are  manufactured  of 
wrong  hi  Iron,  and  the  Iron  ia  pot  into  one  end  of 
the  machine,  and  eomoe  out  at  the  other  end  a 
complete  horse  shoe,  curved,  regelated  and  uni. 
form.  We  understand  that  the  machine,  throws 
off  ikhrtf  in  m  minute !  This  invention  cannot 
fail  to  secure  a  liberal  recompense  to  Mr.  Bor- 
den, who  was  so  great  a  sufferer,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  by  the  loos  of  his  boat. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  B.  the  other  day,  he 
informed  no  that  a  boat  on  his  plan  was  now 
boildinf  in  Troy,  intended  to  run  on  the  Farming. 
ton,  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Canal,  and  that 
she  would  go  in  operation  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  He  has  received  letters  from 
gentlemen  of  science  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
hie  boat,    and  one  hss  been  constructed  on  bis 


model,  to  ply  between  Paris  and  Rouen. — [Gas.] 

Nmturml  Goo  WerJrt. — A  most  remarkable  fact 
is  stated  by  the  Abbe  Imbert,  who  visited  China 
a  low  years  since.  By  means  of  tunnels  of  bam. 
boo  places  in  communication  with  fountains  of 
carbonated  hydrogen  in  the  bowets  of  the  earth, 
no  many  as  three  hundred  chanldrons  are  supply 
ed  with  heat  lor  boiling.  Streets,  halls,  work 
•hope  are  ell  lighted  by  this  gas,  which  is  the 
name  used  in  all  artificial  gas  works.  Arago 
oays  that  ecserof  vilUgee  in  the  United  Statee 
havo  long  been  sopplyed  in  this  manner.  This 
oppression  is  a  little  too  strong,  though  it  is  true, 
we  believe  in  respect  to  Frebonia,  on  Lake  Erie, 
in  our  State,  where  the  light  house  is  also  sup- 
plied in  this  way  from  natural  sources.  In  Onta- 
rio county,  near  Cacandagut,  there  are  also  sot. 
oral  of  those  gaseous  emissions  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  They  are  called,  in  common  par. 
'Burning  Springs.'— [American  Traveller.] 


[From  the  Appal.] 

The  Best  Mods  of  Dtinq.— The  notions  of 
mnnkfnd  respecting  the  easiest,  and  most  com. 
fottnble,  mode  of  "shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil,M 
new  exceedingly  various  and  contradictory.  Some 
think  drowning  ie  the  easiest  mode  ;  and  there 
ore  not  wanting  those  who  profess  to  have  tried 
it,  who  say,  ••  it  is  as  easv  as  preaching  !"  that 
when  they  neve  once  sunk  to  rise  no  more- 
wheel  they  are  1)  ing  flat  am  their  backs  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  river,  or  whatever  body  of  wa- 
ter it  may  be— -when  breath  haa  departed,  and 
night  has  gone  out,  and  they  are  just  taking  their 
leav/e  ol  sublunary  things,  they  feel  as  happy  as  a 
■rinoe  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  or  a  man  on 
hao  wedding  night— that  a  thousand  pleasant  and 
**  delectable  shapes"  run  sporting  and  dancing 
through  the  brain — that  their  ideas  sre  most  de- 
lightful, and  their  sensations  most  ecstatic — and, 
in  short,  that  it  is  really  worth  while  for  a  man  so 
to  dfe  now  and  then  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  the 
thing. 

8ome  think  that  freezing  must  be  the  moot  de- 
lectable mode  of  putting  out  the  fire  of  life ;  and 
n  paragraph  ia  now  going  the  rounds,  which  as- 
sorts and  describes  the  incomparable  pleasure  ol 
dying  through  the  medium  of  frost.  It  is  so  cool 
and  comfortable  !  And  then  one  goes  out  of  tho 
world  with  a  charming  numbness  to  all  the  "  ills 
that  Bosh  is  heir  to,"  at  the  ssme  time  that  be 
carrion  with  him  a  "  stiff  upper  lip." 

Others  again  think  the  better  mode  of  "shut- 
fling  off  this  mortal  eoH,"  ia  to  put  a  coil  about 
their  nocks.  And  those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
ateem  to  be  the  most  numerous  party,  judging  from 
the  groat  majority  of  suicides  that  depend  on  a 
Whether  these  think  it  the  most  eeststic 


mode  of  dring ;  or  whether,  like  Jack  Ketch, 
they  consider  it  the  "only  natural  death;"  or 
whether  in  the  third  place,  they  adopt  it  as  a 
nteano  of  raising  them  nearer  to  Heaven — not 
basing  any  direct  information  from  those  who 
hove  fairly  lulled  themselves— we  cannot  de- 
cide. 

Some)  prcfor  a  pistol— probably  that  thev  may 
jgako  a  noise  in  tho  world  at  tho  time  of  their 


death.  If  "  report  shall  no  more  be  mado  of 
them,"  they  have  at  least  msde  a  report  of  them- 
selves at  their  going  off.  Some  prefer  the  knife ; 
some  the  dagger ;  but  most—  the  bowl ;  we  mean 
the  intoxicating  bowl,  which  usually  allows  them 
ths  luxury  of  two  or  three  years  death. 

Females— rejecting  all  coarse,  bloody,  and  dis- 
gusting modes  of  departing  this  life — prefer  being 
aquaeied  to  death.  Encasing  their  fair  bodies  in 
a  tight  buddies,  until  tho  soul  case  is  too  narrow 
for  the  soul,  they  bad  rather  go  off  in  the  prime  if 
life  by  stays,  than  to  stay  behind  and  finally  go  off 
through  the  tottering  footsteps  of  old  age. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  moderns,  had  various 
tastes  in  dying.  Curtius  leaped  the  yawning 
gulf,  armed  eapapie,  with  a  good  horse  under 
him.  Brutus  foil  upon  his  sword ;  Cassius  ditto, 
and  Cato  the  aame.  Seneca  opened  his  veins, 
and  bled  to  death  leasnrely,  while  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  a  warm  bath.  Cleopatra,  the  char* 
ming  queen  of  Egypt,  preferred  dying  by  means 
of  a  venomous  serpent,  an  asp.  And  Sappho, 
the  poetress,  employed  her  feet  in  leaping  from  a 
huge  rock  into  the  sea. 

But  among  the  various  deaths  by  which  man- 
kind, either  ancient  or  modern,  have  preferred  to 
take  themselves  ofT,  we  do  not  know  of  any  welt 
authenticated  case,  where  the  traveller  has  once 
passed  the  bourn  of  life,  that  he  has  ever  return- 
ed to  five  an  account  of  the  particular  delights 
oi  their  exit.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  from  any 
evidence,  to  be  at  all  relied  on,  ao  to  compare 
notes  ss  to  be  able  to  decide  on  the  easiest, 
most  judicious,  and  comfortable  way  of  departing 
this  life. 

As  for  those  who  pretend  to  pronounce  by  their 
own  experience,  in  favor  of  freesing,  drowning, 
or  any  other  special  mode,  we  take  them  to  be 
little  better  than  false  knaves,  who  were  never 
*•  clean  dead"  in  all  their  lives ;  and  we  advise 
every  body  patiently  to 

"  Walt  ths  great  teacher,  Death." 
rather  than  give  heed  *o  the  pernicious  accounts 
of  a  eet  of  voygers,  who  were  nevsr  out  of 
sight  of  this  earthly  land,  and  who  are  not  to  be 
relied  on. 

Mmmy  Joe  xlrwee*— By  H  JUtHaga  JTeftf. 
"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Joseph  Bruce,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rstber  say  Joe  Bruce, — for  as 
be  was  a  noble,  easy  fellow,  no  body  thought  of 
allowing  him  more  than  a  half  of  a  name,  or  of 
anything  else  which  belonged  to  him.  "The 
devil !  I  see  by  the  paper  that  Hawk  and  Harpy 
have  assigned.  I  meant  to  have  secured  my  debt 
yesterday !"  He  left  bis  coffee  half  drank,  stum- 
bled over  the  threshhold,  snd  went  almost  at  a 
run  to  the  compting  room  ol  Hawk  and  Harpy. — 
One  half  of  that  speed  the  day  beforo  would  hove 
saved  his  debt ;  as  it  was,  be  wss  just  in  season  to 
put  his  nsroe  at  the  bottom  of  a  dozen  and  a  half 
preferred  ones,  to  receive  ten  per  cent.  He  went 
back  to  his  unfinished  breakfast  with  what  appe- 
tite he  might. 

•  Why  did  you  neglect  this  so  long,  Mr.  Bruce  7* 
said  his  helpmate  and  comforter, 

«  I  meant  to  have  attended  to  it  yesterday,  my 
dear.* 

•  You  mount  /  That  ia  always  your  way,  Mr. 
Bruce.  You  carelessly  neglect  your  business  to 
the  very  last  moment,  snd  then  put  yourself  in  a 
haste  and  heat  for  nothing,  my  dear.' 

•  Really  Mrs.  Bruce * 

But  Mrs.  Bruce  did  not  allow  him  a  chance  to 
defend  himself.  On  she  went,  in  the  meet  approv- 
od  conjugal  manner,  to  berate  him  lor  his  care- 
lessness and  inattention. 

•  Really  Mrs.  Bruce * 

And  it  was  really  Mrs.  Bruce,  for  few  of  the 
feminine,  and  none  of  the  masculine  gender 
could  have  kept  pace  with  her.  Certainly  easy 
Joe  Bruce  could  have  not.  The  clatter  of  a  cot- 
ton, mill  would  not  have  been  a  circumstance  to 
the  din  she  rsised — nay  we  doubt  whether  a 
philippic  against  one  of  those  said  mills  from  the 
lungs  of  Benton  Toman*  could  have  been  beard 
above  her  voice ;  Eaey  Joe  palled  a  cigar  cato 
out  of  hia  pocket— clapped  his  feet  on  the  fender 
—and  it  almost  teemed  that  the  smoke  render, 
ed  hie  ears  impervious  to  the  bleatings  of  tha 
gentle  lamb,  hie  spouse,  so  placid  was  hie  counts 
nance  ae  the  sapor  escaped  in  graceful  volumes 
from  hia  month*  .  But  people  overshoot  the  mark 


sometimes ;  Mrs.  Brace  certainly  did.  Had  she 
spared  her  oration,  the  morning's  lose  would 
have  induced  her  husband  to  have  been  nunc- 
tual  to  hia  business,  for  one  day  at  least.  Ao  it 
waa,  he  took  the  same  sort  of  pride  in  neglecting 
it  under  her  lecture,  that  the  Grande  Nation  will 
probably  take  in  refusing  to  pay  the  claims  of 
our  citizens. 

M  Breeze  away,  Mrs.  B:uce !" 

•Breeze  away  sir!  Breeze  away!  I  wish  I 
could  impart  one  title  of  my  energy  to  you,  Mr* 
Bruce— I— I » 

"P    n    t— n,  Madam." 

As  Bruce  sprung  to  bis  feet,  crash !  came  an 
elegant  mantle  clock  down  upon  the  hearth. 

•There,  Mr.  Bruce  !  that  clock  has  stood  there 
three  months  without  fastening— a  single  screw 
would  have  saved  it— but— * 

4  Well,  I  meant  to f 

"  You  mount  /  Mr.  Bruce— Feat  mesne  won't 
pay  the  damage,  nor  Hawk  and  Harpy's  note  I 
You  mount  /  indeed  !" 

Bruce  seized  his  hat  and  cloak.  In  a  few  mi. 
mites  he  wss  on  'Change.  Nobody  could  read 
in  his  facs  any  traces  of  the  late  matrimonial 
breeze,  and  nobody  would  have  suspected  from 
his  countenance  that  Hawk  and  Harpy  failed  in 
his  debt.    Easy  Joe  Bruce. 

'Well  Mr.  Bruce  they've  routed  him. 

•Whor 

•  Our  friend  Check.  Pingree  was  chosen  Pre* 
stdent  of  the  Bank,  this  morning :  one  vote 
would  have  stopped  him.' 

•  How  deuced !y  unlucky.  I  meant  to  have  been 
present  to  vote  for  Check  myself  V 

•  Never  mind,  Bruce,  said  another.  *  Yon  are 
a  lucky  man.  Thj  news  of  the  great  fire  in 
Speederville  has  just  reached  town  by  express, 
and  I  congratulate  >ou  that  you  was  fully  in- 
sured.' 

••The  devill  My  policy  expired  last  week,  and 
I  meant  to  have  gor  it  insured  this  morning.' 

Joe  posted  home  in  no  very  happy  humor.— 
When  ao  easy  man  is  fairly  up,  be  is  the  moot 
uneasy  and  unreasonable  man  in  creation . 

•  Mrs.  Bruce,  by  staying  at  home  to  hear  yon 
scold,  I  hsve  lost  thousands.  I  meant  to  havo 
got  insured  this  morning — I  did  not — Speeder- 
ville is  burnt  down  and  I  am  a  beggar.' 

«  Why  did  you  not  do  it  yesterday  Mr.  Bruce  f 

•  I  was  thinking  of  Hawk  and  Harry*' 
'Thinking!    Why  did  yon  not  scours  you- 

selfr 

•  I  meant  to,  but—* 

•  But — ms  no  buts.' 

•  You  are  in  excellent  spirits,  Mrs*  Bruce.' 

•  Never  in  better.' 

•  Vastly  fine  Madam.    We — 

Mrs.  Bruce  set  down,  clapped  her  feet  on  the 
fender  after  her  husband's  manner  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

•  We  are  beggars,  Madam,'  Brace  replied. 
•Very  good — I  will  take  my  guitar,    and  yon 

shall  sholder  the  three  children.  We'll  play 
under  Mr.  Hawk's  window  first  and  then  under 
Mr.  Harpy's,  and  then  beg  our  way  to  Speeder- 
ville to  play  to  the  ashes  of  what  was  once  your 
factory, — which  yon  mount  to  have  ineuied.  I 
should  like  begging  of  all  things. 

•  You  abominable  woman  I  shall  go  mad.* 

•  Donl,  I  beseech  you,  Mr.  Bruce.  They  put 
mad  beggars  in  Bedlam.' 

Bruce  sprang  for  the  door.  His  wife  intercept, 
ed  him.  •  Here,  Joseph,  is  a  paper  /  stseni  to 
have  showed  you  this  morning.' 

•  A  policy !    And  dated  yesterday  !• 

•  Yes.  Yen  meant  to  get  it  renewed  to-day— / 
meant  it  should  be  done  yes terdsy — 1  told  your 
clerk,  from  you,  to  do  it.  Am  I  not  an  abomios. 
ble  woman  V 

•  When  I  said  so  I  was  in  a  pet,  I  meant * 

•  No  more  of  that  Joseph.  Now  tell  me  who 
is  first  on  Hawk  dt  Harpy's  assignment.' 

•  Your  brother*  I  wish  I  had  your  energy  or 
even  hi*.' 

•  His  claim  covers  you  both.' 

•  You  are  an  angel !' 

Easy  Joe  became  an  altered  man.  and  his  wife 
wss  released  from  her  watch  over  his  oat  door 
business*  She  died  some  years  before  him— and 
we  are  inclined  to  eospect  that  after  her  death 
Joe  partially  relapsed  into  hia  old  habits— on  true 
it  is  that  habit  ia  a  second  nature. 


«w 
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[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art*.]    | 

A  Uve  Snake  suspended  by  Spiders, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30, 1835. 

Sir,— In  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times"  of 
this  village,  of  the  date  of  Aug.  26, 1834, 
I  published  over  the  signature  of  "  A 
Witness"  an  account  of  a  snake  found 
suspended  by  spiders'  web,  by  the  tail,  in 
the  wine  cellar  of  a  gentleman  in  this 
village* 

A  gentleman  who  also  saw  and  exam- 
ined  the  phenomenon,  promised  to  send 
you  a  drawing  and  account  of  it.  Whe- 
ther he  has  done  so  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  And  as  the  story  has  been  treat- 
ed as  a  fable  by  some  of  the  papers,  I 
send  you  enclosed  the  account  above 
mentioned,  and  a  correct  drawing,  (though 
rough  and  done  in  baste,)  made  by  James 
Milnor,  Jr.  Esq.,  a  clerk  in  the  Holland 
Company  Land  Office. 

The  gentleman  in  whose  wine  cellar 
the  snake-  was  found,  is  the  Hon.  David 
£.  Evans,  agent  of  the  Holland  Land 
Company,  who  requests  me  to  forward  to 
you  the  drawing  and  account,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Evans,  Mr*  Milnor,  Mr.  Mix,  Doct. 
Van  Tuyl,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
gentlemen,  examined  this  subject  critically 
on  several  different  days,  while  the  snake 
was  yet  alive,  and  all  concur  in  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account. 

1  hope  you  will  procure  a  correct  en- 
graved cut  of  the  drawing,  and  publish  it 
with  the  account  in  your  journal.  And 
if  you  do,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  all 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  letter,  or  to 
publish  it  at  length,  if  you  think  pro- 
per. 

Most  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

S.    CtJMMINGS.* 

The  following  is  the  account  alluded  to 
in  the  above  letter : 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.,  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  village  found  in  his  wine 
cellar  a  live  Striped  Snake  >  nine  inches 
long,  suspended  between  two  shelves,  by 
the  tail,  by  spiders'  web.  The  snake 
hung  so  that  his  head  could  not  reach  the 
shelf  below  him,  by  about  an  inch ;  and 
several  large  spiders  were  then  upon 
him,  sucking  his  juices.  The  shelves 
were  about  two  feet  apart ;  and  the  lower 
one  was  just  below  the  bottom  of  a  cel- 
lar window,  through  which  the  snake  pro- 
bably passed  into  it.  From  the  shelf 
above  it,  there  was  a  web  in  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  cone,  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  concentrated  to 
a  focus,  about  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  under  side  of  this  shelf.  From  this 
focus,  there  was  a  strong  cord  made  of 
the  multiplied  threads  of  the  spiders' 
wob,  apparently  as  lurge  as  commou  sew- 
ing silk  ;  and  by  this  cord  the  snake  was 
suspended. 

Upon  a  critical  examination  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  the  following  curious 
facts  appeared  :  The  mouth  of  the  snake 
was  fast  tied  up,  by  a  great  number  of 
threads,  wound  around  it,  so  tight  that  he 
could  not  run  out  his  tongue.  His  tail 
was  tied  in  a  knot,  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
loop,  or  ring,  through  which  the  cord  was 
fastened ;  and  the  end  of  the  tail,  above 


this  loop,  to  the  length  of  something  over 
half  an  inch,  was  lashed  fast  to  the  cord, 
to  keep  it  from  slipping.  As  the  snake 
hung,  the  length  of  the  cord,  from  his 
tail,  to  the  focus  to  which  it  was  fastened, 
was  about  six  inches ;  and  a  little  above 
the  tail,  there  was  observed  a  round  ball, 
about  the  size  of  a  pern.  .  Upon  inspec- 
tion, this  appeared  to  be  a  green  fly, 
around  which  the  cord  had  been  wound  as 
the  windlass,  with  which  the  snake  had 
been  hauled  up ;  and  a  great  number  of 
threads  were  fastened  to  the  cord  above, 
and  to  the  rolling  side  of  this  ball  to  keep 
it  from  unwinding,  and  letting  the  snake 
down.  The  cord,  therefore,  must  have 
been  extended  from  the  focus  of  the  web, 
to  the  shelf  below,  where  the  snake  was 
lying  when  first  captured ;  and  being  made 
fast  to  the  loop  in  his  tail,  the  fly  was  car- 
ried and  fastened  about  midway,  to  the 
side  of  the  cord.  And  then,  by  rolling 
this  fly  over  and  over,  it  wound  the  cord 
around  it,  both  from  above  and  below,  un- 
til the  snake  was  raised  to  the  proper 
height,  and  then  was  fastened,  as  before 
mentioned. 

In  this  situation  the  suffering  snake 
hung,  alive,  and  furnished  a  continued 
feast  for  several  large  spiders,  until  Sa- 
turday forenoon,  the  16th,  when  some 
persons,  by  playing  with  him,  broke  the 
web  above  the  focus,  so  as  to  let  part  of 
his  body  rest  upon  the  shelf  below;  In 
this  situation  he  lingered ;  the  spiders  ta- 
king no  notice  of  him,  until  Thursday 
last,  eight  days  after  he  was  discovered  1 
when  some  large  ants  were  found  de- 
vouring his  dead  body. 

A  Witness: 

As  this  extraordinary  case  has  been 
doubted,  we  think  it  fair  to  annex  the  ac- 
count of  another  witness,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Judge  Cum- 
mings,  but  not  identical. — Ed. 

New. York,  Aug.  26, 1834. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  rude  sketch  of  a  curi- 
osity, which  came  under  my  observation 
a  short  time  since.  A  gentleman  residing 
in  the  village  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  go- 
ing into  his  wine  cellar,  discovered  a  stri- 
ped snake,  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
suspended  by  and  from  the  web  of  a  spi- 
der,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the 
enclosed  sketch.  From  a  survey  of  the 
premises,  it  would  appear  that  the  snake 
had  taken  up  his  abode  upon  one  of  the 
shelves  in  the  cellar,  when  the  spiders 
(for  there  are  three  which  appear  to  be 
engaged  as  partners  in  the  business)  first 
formed  the  design  of  making  him  their 
captive.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  a 
large  web  upon  the  under  side  of  a  shelf 
directly  above  the  snake,  from  which  they 
desceuded,  and  made  fast  a  large  number 
of  fibres  to  different  parts  of  his  body, 
bracing  them  in  every  direction,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  escape,  and  render  their  ope- 
rations more  secure  ;  they  next  proceed- 
ed to  muzzle  him,  by  winding  a  web  many 
times  around  his  head,  so  as  entirely  to 
deprive   him  of  the  use  of  his  mouth. 


Upper  shelf. 


♦  We  understand  that  Mr.  Camaungti  b  first  Juda* 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  this  county,  and  also 
Postmaster  of  Batavia. 


Ujwer  shelf 

Having  thus  secured  him,  they  next  set  to 
work  to  suspend  him  from  their  web. 
You  will  observe  a  knot  in  the  tail  of  the 
snake.  How  this  was  formed  I  am  una- 
ble to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  spi- 
ders took  advantage  of  it,  and  by  winding 
the  knot  with  a  web,  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility, of  loosing  it.  They  then  appa- 
rently proceeded  to  attach  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  fibres,  running  from  various  parts 
of  the  web  above,  to  the  loop  formed  by 
the  knot,  which  they  glued  and  fastened 
together  by  winding  them  with  another 
fibre,  thus  forming  a  strong  cord.  This 
done,  the  most  difficult  part  was  yet  to  be 
performed,  and  this  was  to  swing  him  clear 
from  the  shelf.  To  do  this,  they  procured 
a  large  blue  fly,  (2,)  which  they  made 
fast  to  the  web  or  cord,  and  by  continuing* 
to  roll  the  fly  over  in  the  web  or  cord,  and' 
making  it  fast  to  each  turn,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  swing  the  snake  about  three  inches 
clear  from  the  lower  shelf.  The  snake' 
was  alive  and  active  when  discovered,  and 
five  days  after,  when  I  was  there  last,  he 
was  still  living,  suspended  in  the  manner 
above  described.  During  the  day,  no  spi* 
ders  were  visible  in  or  about  the  web,  but 
at  night  there  were  three,  much  smaller 
than  the  common  fly,  seen  feeding  upon 
the  body  of  the  snake- 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

D.  Lyman  Beeches. 
The  inquiry  has  been  made,  whether 
the  snake  might  not  have  fallen  by  acci- 
dent into  a  web  previously  made,  and  thus 
have  become  inextricably  entangled.-— 
Ed. 


»%■       -*       4. 


Mechanic, al  Powers. — From  a  late, 
foreign  periodical  we  have  gleaned  the 
following  interesting  items,  by  which  H 
will  be  seen  that  steam  is  not  the  only, 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  economical 
power,  that  may  be  used  for  mechanical 
purposes.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  arena  of  nature. 

New  Moving  Power. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the* 
16th  of  June,  a  very  interesting  communi- 
cation was  read  from  M.  Tbilorier,  a 
skilful  chemist,  who  exhibited  to  the  Act* 
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demy  the  apearaUi*  by  which  lie  |>ro- 
cured  a  litre  (a  quart)  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid  in  a  few  seconds.  The  properties  of 
thia  substance,  he  obaerved,  have  been 
but  little  examined,  chiefly  because  it  re- 
quire* to  be  confined  in  close  vessels, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  capable  of  re. 
■isting  a  great  pressure.  It  surpasses  all 
known  bodies  in  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction which  it  undergoes  from  given 
variations  of  temperature ;  from  S3  to  86° 
Fahrenheit,  a  column  of  the  liquified  gas 
in  elongated  one  half.  With  the  same 
change  of  temperature  a  similar  column 
of  air  is  only  elongated  one-eighth.  This 
enormous  dilation,  M.  Thilorier  thinks, 
will,  in  future,  afford  the  elements  of  a 
moving  power  infinitely  more  effective,  as 
well  as  economical,  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  expansion  of  vapor. 

New  Mechanical  Power. — An  ingenious 
mechanic  at  Brussels  has  just  applied  a 
new  power  to  mechanics,  from  which 
groat  results  appear  to  be  expected.  This 
new  power  is  galvanism.  Across  a  fly- 
wheel, which  is  to  give  motion  to  the  ma- 
chine,  he  has  placed  a  metallic  bar,  pre- 
viously magnetised  by  a  galvanic  pile, 
and  within  the  attraction  of  two  very 
powerful  magnets.  The  moment  that  the 
bar  arrives  in  a  rotary  course  at  the  limit 
of  the  attractive  power,  and  when  it 
would  necessarily  stand  still,  the  inventor, 
by  the  application  of  galvanism,  suddenly 
converts  the  attractive  into  a  repulsive 
power,  which  continues  the  motion  in  the 
Him  direction,  and  by  these  alterations, 
well,  managed,  the  whole  acquires  a  rapid 
rotation.  The  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  completely' successful,  and  the  ma- 
chine worked  a  whole  hour. 


owe  the  execution  of  this  magnificent 
monument  to  John  V.,  who  laid  its  foun- 
dation in  1713;  nineteen  years  after 
which  it  was  completed.  The  expense 
was  covered  by  a  tax  of  one  real  upon 
every  pound  of  meat  sold  in  the  capital. — 

[IM  

New  Hods  of  Making  Spectacles. 
—  Before  the  Eclectic  Society,  Mr. 
Samuel,  an  optician,  exhibited  a  contri- 
vance which  was  technically  called  a 
slitting  machine,  the  use  of  which  was  to 
cut  or  slit  out  crystal  lenses,  for  specta- 
cles. It  seemed  to  attract  considerable 
notice,  and  it  is  probably  calculated  to 
be  of  essential  service  in  the  arts,  a 
least.  -  [lb.] ^^ 


Botanic  Prises, —  About  five  years 
ago,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in 
London,  instituted  two  prizes,  a  gold  and 
a  silver  medal,  for  the  beat  written  and 
oral  examination  in  medical  botany.  Two 
students,  Edwin  Edin  and  Arthur  Tibson, 
took  the  medals.  This  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  and  evidences  either  a 
want  of  industry  or  a  want  of  research 
or  both,  in  those  who  have  the  reputation  o: 
being  vastly  wiser  than  they  really  are.— 
[Scientific  Tracts.] 

Lisbon  Aqueduct. — The  magnificem 
aqueduct  mat  furnishes  the  city  of  Lisbon 
wMh  water,  and  which  has  been  cut  off 
by  the  army  of  Don  Miguel,  may  be  re. 
garded  as  one  of  the  handsomest  modern 
structures  in  Europe.  From  report,  it 
will  not  yield  in  grandeur  to  any  aqueduct 
left  us  by  the  ancients.  That  portion  of 
it  situated  in  the  valley  of  Alcantara, 
about  a  mile  from  Lisbon,  is  of  admire- 
ble  structure,  consisting  of  thirty-five 
arches  at  least,  by  which  a  stream  of  the 
purest  water  is  carried  across  a  deep 
valley  formed  by  two  mountains.  The 
height  of  the  middle  arch,  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  is  363  feet  10  inches; 
the  breadth  of  the  principal  arch  is  107 
feet  8  inches.  Each  block  of  stone  is  in 
general  33  feet  high.  The  arches  on 
each  aide  diminish  in  thickness,  in  con- 
fom.ity.to  the  aiie. of  the.  stones,  which, 
at  the  termination,  are  only  8  feet.    They 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL* 


Fill**  witss  Mmrmimu  Dew. 

Bt  H.  HntBicK,  1048. 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1  Cu  tears 
Speak  grief  to  yo« 
Who  were  eat  born 
J  est  m  the  modest  morn 
Teesn'd  her  refreshing  dew  7 
Alee!  yon  i-ave  not  known  that  show'r 
That  mart  a  flower ; 
Nor  fell  ik*  unkind 
Rreatk  of  a  bJastia*  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years ; 

Or  warn'd  an  we, 
WUo  ikink  it  strange  to  eee 
Bock  pretty  flowers,  like  u  orphan*  yousg, 
To  speak  by  Iran  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimpering  younglings;  and  make  known 
The  reason  wiiv 
Ye  dro»p  aad  weep, 
Is  it  fur  waul  of  sleep ; 
Or  chHdisb  lullaby  1 
Or,  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet  1 
t  >r  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this ! 
No,  n  i— ibis  sorrow 

By  your  tears  shed, 
Would  havo  this  lecture  read— 
M  That  things  of  t reatost,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
4.%-ocelv'a  with  grief,  are  with  tears  brought  forth.** 
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OCT  Now  in  press  and  will  be  published  In  a  few  days, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  numbers,  firing  a  minute  and  par- 
ticular description  of  the  entire  Osid  Rsgion  of  fas  Uniui 
Stmtts. 

Each  number  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Map,  oa  which 
will  be  laid  down,  and  numbered,  with  owner's  name,  i  n 
the  order  of  discovery,  of  every  Gold  Mine  within  the  dis- 
trict of  which  the  oumber  treats,  so  that  any  person  can 
ascertain  the  location,  owner's  name,  and  condition,  as  late 
asJanairy  I,  1835,  of  every  Gold  Mine,  or  place  where 
gold  has  been  discovered  In  the  1  Jutted  States. 

The  first  number,  which  will  be  I -surd  by  the  90th  of 
April,  will  give  the  Gold  region  ol  North  Carolina :  togeth- 
er with  n  very  Interesting  Bsssy,  upon  the  G«iL»  region  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Jams  Dkksom,  Erq.,  P.  G. 
B.  of  Lradou,  C.  M.  G.  a.  of  Pennsylvania,  air.  Ac— 
With  utber  interesting  and  Important  information  in  rela 
lion  to  the  supply  aad  ennsumpt  Ion  of  Gold. 

The  information  and  maps  are  by  a  scientific  gentleman, 
who  has  visited  \  ersonally  what  he  describes. 
»  No.  8,  including  the  8taies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
will  be  pubUshed  by  the  first,  or  during  the  month  of, 
June. 

No.  3,  giving  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New,  York, 
by  the  first  of  August.  And  the  succeeding  numbers,  4  and 
5,  which  will  probably  complete  the  •tries,  by  the  first  of 
January  next. 

The  terms  will  be  $1  per  number,  or  $5  fur  the  Series.— 
*ubscrlptloas  addressed  to  D.  K.  MINOR,  or  to  the  uub 
Makers,  T.  A  %?.  WOOD. 

No.  7  Wall  street. 

%•  Gentlemen  who  may  have  particulars,  or  detail-,  of 
present  condition  of  mines  In  Norlh  Carolina,'  will  oblige 
ma  by  communicating  the  same,  that  the  work  may  be  aa 
complete  as  possible.  D.  K.  MlNOIt. 


NOTICE. 
Tht  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NKW  YOBK  AND 
BRIE  RAILROAD.COMPANY,  believing  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  this  City  demand  that  the  construction  of  their 
Railway  should  be  immediately  commenced,  and  having 
resolved,  with  undiminished  confidence  in  the  merits  aud 
early  proiuctlvenvss  of  the  undertaking,  to  proceed  In  their 
operations  without  delay,  herebv  give  AVf/cs,  that  In  order 
to  provide  means  adequate  to  the  completion  of  a  single 
track  of  the  Railway  over  an  estended  and  most  import- 
ant  portion  of  the  route,  subscriptions  for  TV*  Millions  of 
the  capital  stock  will  betgrecelved  at  their  Office,  No.  29 
Wall  street,  on  the  I5tb  day  of  April  w  it,  and  the  two 
■aaciedrag  days.  Five  Dollars  on  each  share  is  required 
lobe  paid  st  Ike  Unte  of  subscript  km. 

It  Is  to  be  understood  that  no  further  Issue  of  Slock  will 
be  made  within  two  years,  and  that  It  Is  the  object  of  the 
Company,  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  « ith  this 
and  the  former  subscription,  to  put  such  portion  of  thdr 
Road  in  operation,  as  will,  they  confidently  believe,  yield 
a  profitable  return  on  ;he  enst  thereof. 

New  York, 30th  March,  1(05. 
My  order  of  the  Hoard. 

JAMES  G.  KING, 
JOHN  G.  COSTER. 
PETF.R  C.  tfTUVVKS.INT, 
MICHAEL  ftURNIIAM, 
Kl. BAZAR  LORD. 
GOOLD  IIOYT, 
STEPHEN  WHITNEY, 
■  IvtAsi  &>ma^eeior*jc4v*Suhs*^ptfoes. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  KiGiiT  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  in- 
ternel  inpVoveuieiits,  in  all  ha  various  modes  and 
forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  it  now  in  progress.' 

Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  $12. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  m  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  o£  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pockr-t  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
ana  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  W. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  completed  4  voiumea,  or  two  years. 
It  is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pagres  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forma  two  good4  anted  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stkbeottped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired!*  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  beat  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  Bi^O  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 

A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habit*  of  industst,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENT'S  a  year— for  IS  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for  910.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 

This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  bast  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  10  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  udditional  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Volumes  6  and  7,  or  1  and  3,  new  aeries,  93  per  vo- 
lume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works ;  its  character  may  there  • 
fore  be  understood  by  reading  rhose  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 

Kr  annum— always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
r  to  contain  about  2SG  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  bad  of 
S.  Blydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Plii 
adelphia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 

35  Wall  street,  New-York. 

PATENT  HAHMBBBD  SHIP,  BOAT,  AAD 
RAILROAD  SPIKKS. 

JtJ"  Railroad  Spike*  of  ev«.ry  description  required, 
umuc  st  the  Albany  dpike  Factory. 

Spike*  made  st  the  above  Factory  ere  recommended  10 
the  public  M«  superior  10  any  thing  ol  ihe  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  msJe  full  stza  under  the  head, 
so  a«  uoi  t*i  sJoiii  weter. 

OreVis  may  be  audiested  to  Messrs.  ERASTU5  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albeity,  or  to  THOMAS  TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy.  N    Y sept.13-1  y 

r-TOW58KND  St  OURFEB,ul  Fanny r*. 
Manufacturers  of  Railroad  Rope,  having  removed  their 
establishment  to  tiud«Mi  umUr  ihc  rume  ol  Durfee,  May 
ft,  Co.  oner  to  Mtipiily  Ro  >e  ol'  any  required  length  (with* 
out  splice)  for  incline<l  planeaof  ftsilroacs  ai  thr  shortest 
110.hr,  untl  deiirei  tiinti  In  any  ufche  principal  cities  In 
the  United  ft  (aim  As  to  the  quality  ol  Ropt*.  ibe  public 
are  referred  10  J  B.  Jtrvi*,Enf.  II.  fc  H.R.  It  Co.  Alba- 
ny ;  or  Jatuer  Archibald.  Enrineer  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  Railroad  Company, Carbondale,  Lucerne 
couaiy,  Ptnnsyl ranis. 

Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New- York,  { 
January  », 1 011.  $ 


RAILROAD  CASTIKQeV 

MANY  fc  WARD,   Proprietors  of  lbs  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Sno;»,  #111  make  10  order ^car 
wheels,  cbsire  and  kaees,  and  erery  «*s*s*  inscription  of* 
casting*  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  febiV 


RAILWAY  IRON. 
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93  tons  ol  I    inch  by  i  inch,  )     Flat  Bars  in  lens ths  o 
do.     *  do.   IM  10  |<  feel,  countersunk' 
do.    !  holes,  eodscut  at  an  anaJe 
00.    I  of  4d  degrees,  with  «r li- 
do.  I  dor  plates  aad  nails  10 

-  w J  suit. 

850  do.  of  Ed«e  Ralls  of  M  lbs.  per  yard,  whhths  re- 
quMiie  chsirs,  keys  aud  pine.  .   , 

.  VY.r^u«bt  Irov>  R,mi  ™  3°!  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  00  Inches  dlaafeeier 
Tor  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  St,  S|,  SI,  3, 3t>  34,  and  3|  Inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotive*  of  patent  troa. 

The  above  will  be  sola  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Op  vera, 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
;aken  in  part  payment.  A.  It  G.  R ALSTON.       • 

9  Sooth  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ol  all  the  different  klndsol  RsHr, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedies,  Spikes,  and  Splicina  Plates,  in  u»e 
both  in  llil*  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  »lt«nosrd  in  exsmlne  ihcm d?lmeewr   < 

PATBMT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AMD  BM»AT 

t>PXKR«.| 

53"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrouxht  S)pikee 
and  Mails,  from  1  to  10  incher.  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  .after  five  Jeers  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  In  the  Uni- 
ted State*  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,) are  found  superior  to  any  ever  onVred 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  ha'v. 
Inc.  countersink  head*  suitable  to  the  holes'  In  iron  rails, 
to  any  sniount  and  on  ah  on  notice.  Almost  ad  the  Rail- 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facu  17— for  which  - 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  ss  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

£7"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy ,  N.  T.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  IM1. 

Or  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
sl  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  B rower,  9*9  waterstreet,  Kew- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janvurs,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  fc  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their otders  as»arly  as  practicable.asthe  subscriber  Is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  10  keep  pace 
with  ihe  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  8pike*. 
USoam H.  BURDEN. 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

03-  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  Jbr 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  establishment,  stlusted  oa* 
mile  from  Boston.    The  improvemsais  consist  of 

No.  1.  BsUsr  Jtoust,  SO  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Locowutips 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No  S.  BUtksmilfs  Sksp,  SO  feet  by  SO.  Sued  w  Ith  erases 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Locomotiw*  Hsuss,  54  feet  by  S5,uxed  for  putrJng 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
In  see  la  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  tbteestshUstv 
meat. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slste, 
ISO  feet  by  46.  containing  twu  water- wheels,  equal  to  44) 
horse  power ;  Machine  Simp,  filled  with  lathes,  Ate. ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trip 
Hammers,  one  of  which  Is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Cupula  Furnaces,  moved  by  water- wheel ;  one  very  suae 
rior  IS  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
w.th ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45.  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCupolas.  Core  oven  .Cranes,  Ac  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundiy  is  a  latg 
ware* house,  coataintag  Patterns  for  the  Csstiass  • 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Eugiaeee 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geerlng,  Snafu,  Sieves,  Grates,  Ate.  Ac. 
These  were  syade  of  the  most  durablematulaJs,  ooder  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 


No.  6.  A  buildinf  ,05  feet  by  at,  containing  a  large  1 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Sleet.    This 
building  Is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-house,  and  can 


accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  ?.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  30,  eoa- 
talnlag  counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Poua* 
dry,  room  forfcleanlng  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat* 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  Ac.  etc. 

The  above  establhhraent  being  oa  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  aay 
other  In  the  United  States,  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  hsrbors  of- Boston,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  S5  to  30  cents  per  ton.  tfome  of  the 
largest  Jobs  of  lion  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta* 
blisbuiect ;  among  others,  the  great  chain  and  110  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  st  the  Navy  Y  aid  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  Is  excellent,  being  ha 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  ol  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee,"  now 
running  on  ihe  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  State  ol  Pennsylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  sad  Machinery  now  In  the  premises,  IS 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenders,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  par  aatiuai. 

For  terms,  epply  to 

THOSVJ.  £CKL£Y,Trsw\sto.,etostoa,or  to 
ROBERT  RALSTON ,  Jr.,  Wtedeipfeia. 

Boston,  Dec.fjo,  4*34, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 
MEW-TOEK,  APRIL  II,  ISM, 

We  continue  in  this  number  Ilia  Report 
Of  Mr.  Mill*.  ypon  hie  survey  of  the  Ku- 
oiuMltr  •nd  Oieau  Canal. 

W*  would  Hut*  this  opportunity  to  car. 
x*et  an  error  in  the  12th  No.  In  a  ebon 
editorial  introduction  to  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Mill*'  Report,  showing  tbe  compara- 
tive die  lance  of  the'  throe  great  routes  from 
this  city  to  the  Ohio  River,  it  was  said  to 
bo  from  Mr.  Johnson'*  Report,  whereas  it 
should  have  been  "from  Mr.  Mi  lb'  Report." 

Railroad  Lock*. 
To  Of  Editor  of  lb*  Railroad  Journal] 

Sir,— Locks  on  railroads,  like  most  other 
departures  from  established  modes,  will 
bsve  to  contend  with  ridicule  and  oppoai. 
•Job  ;  and  whether  their  merits  can  sustain 
itbetr  pretensions,  experience  must  deter- 
jnioe-  Public  safety,  without  regard  to  pe- 
eaMiary  considerations,  demands  some  o. 
tber  then  tbe  present  method  of  surmount. 
ins;  elevations-,  by  inclined  planes  and  sta- 
tionary steam  engines  ;  and  locks  are  now 
proposed  for  public  consideration,  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Toe  immense  capital  already  eon. 
templatod  to  be  invested  in  railroads,  (42 
beting  completed,  and  146  projected,)  the 
spirit  of  emulation  that  exists  in  leveral 


States,'  to  surpass  each  other  in  that  mode 
of  intercourse,  and  the  general  predilection 
prevailing  throughout  the  Union  in  their  fa- 
vor, gives  any  probable  improvement  in 
the  safety,  economy,  and  convenience  of 
their  construction,  claims  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  numerous  inventions  that  are 
daily  urged  on  the  public,  of  no  practical 
utility,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  men 
adhere  to  preconceived  opinions,  render  it 
difficult,  without  great  exertion,  to  bring  in- 
to general  end  immediate  use  designs  high- 
ly important  to  community. 

Improvements,  however,  are  so  rapid, 
and  the  country  has  derived  such  acquisi- 
tions of  general  prosperity  and  convenience, 
from  steam  navigation,  railroads,  and  ca- 
nals, that  locks,  so  internally  connected 
with  u  favor. te  subject  of  public  interest, 
may  find  less  difficulty  of  access  to  public 
patronage  and  confidence,  than  usually  at- 
tends new  designs.  In  presenting  the  sub- 
ject to  the  public,  tbe  relative  claims  of  rail- 
road locks,  aud  inclined  planes  aud  sta- 
tionary steam  engines,  to  the  important 
considerations  of  safety,  economy,  mid  ex- 
pedience, will  be  submitted,  though  the  lat- 
ter of  the  two  modes  being  tbe  only  one 
require  oilier  than  general 


oads,  that  inclined  planes  and  stationary 
steam  power  "are  an  opprobrium  to  ibe 
present  advanoed  state  ot  civil  engineer- 
ing ;"  and  they  certainly  betray  a  greatnr 
want  of  invention  than  displays  itself  in 
any  other  caae,  where  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement is  so  evident. 

That  method  of  surmounting  altitudes, 
since  its  adoption,  has  been  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  England,  and  the  fatnf  disas- 
ters they  have  occasioned  strongly  pressed 
for  their  discontinuance.  In  the  United 
States,  their  destructive  effects  are  not  as 
generally  known,  or  yet  as  severely  felt  | 
but  the  frequent  accidents  attending  their 
operations  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  other  places,  have  produced  sentiments 
of  disapprobation,  that  are  gaining  ground 
In  the  public  mind.  The  only  recommen- 
dation that  inclined  planes  hare  to  sanction 
their  continuance  is  speed ;  and  that,  in  the 


opinions  of  reflecting  men,  will  not  compen- 
sate for  the  least  of  the  three  objections  to 
that  mode  of  ascending.  The  viewa  of  the 
editor  above  alluded  to  are  pertinent,  and 
express  the  sentiments  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  danger,  expense,  and  inconve- 
nience of  that  mode  of  ascending ;  he  ob. 
»*""".  "hence,  any  available  plan,  which 
will  enable  locomotive  engines  to  ascend, 
with  their  full  compliment  of  wsgons,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  stationary  engines, 
and  their  appendages,  will  be  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  utility  of  railways,  and 
unless  the  weight  to  be  overcome  be  great- 
er, compared  with  the  length  of  the  whole 
line,  the  delay  resulting  from  a  diminution 
of  speed  will  be  a  trivial  inconvenience, 
when  the  advantages  of  dispensing  with  an 
expensive  stationary  power  are  estimated  " 
'■  "  not  probable  that   locks,  auch  as  are 

jmplated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  tbe  inventor, 

occurred  io  Mr.  Smith  j  as  they  embrace  all 
the  requisites  he  requires  for  an  elevating 
power,  with  rhe  Hddn.omil  and  most  impor- 
tant one  of  perfect  safety.  W.  (5. 

Undulating  Railway t, 
Wrshington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1833. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal  i 

Dear  Sir— Messrs.  Baduall  &  Stephen- 
son, in  their  views  respecting  Undulating 
Kailroads,  are  boib  r.ght  and  both  wrong. 
Mr.  Badnall's  experiments  prove,  that  in 
locating  Railroads  in  this  country,  where 
they  must  necessarily  be  undulating,  an  N*. 
feet  of  power  may  be  had  not  differing  ma. 
ter.ally  Irum  the  effect  bad  upon  level  rail- 
roads ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  etuji. 
net-rs,  to  whom  this  subject  more  particu- 
larlybelongs,  to  give  parti'eular  attention  to 
it.— Mr.  Stephenson's  views  are  correct  in 
favor  of  level  railroads :  but  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  have  them  level  for  any  consid- 
erable length  in  this  country,  or  any  other. 
We  must  then  consider  the  results  or  Mr. 
Bagnall's  experimi  nts  as  highly  uarful  sod 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  demonstrate 
that  the  useful  effect  upon  a  railroad  over 
an  undulating  country  may  he  nearly,  if  not 
quite  equal,  to  the  effect  if  the  road  were 
level.  1  belong  to  the  craft  whose  duty  it  is 
to  make  these  subjects  their  study,  and  if 
you  do  not  greet  me  too  roughly,  may  re- 
mind you  occasionally 'of. 

Most  respectfully,  your 

Fail  so. 

We  shall  bs  pleased  to  receive  farther 
communications  from  a  "  Friend." 
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Remark*  and  Calculation*  on  the  best  form 
for  Railway  Bars,  and  on  the  defects 
which  exist  in  Vie  present  method  of  sup- 
porting  the  same.  By  R.  Stephenson: 
Engineer. 

(Concluded  from  our  last  number.) 
I  am  afraid  this  digression  from  the  point 
more  immediately  under  discussion,  may 
appear  irrelevant,  but  it  is  one  which  I  feel 
is  necessary,  fully  and  clearly  to  explain  tbe 
views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  remarkr 
respecting  the  flexibility  of  the  rails  abov 
the  supports,  which  I  hold  to  be  beneficial 
in  more  respects  than  one  ;  for,  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  rail  ia  rendered  greati 
the  middle  of  its  length,  the  height  of  the 
chair,  and  the  level  ot  the  rail,  is  reduced, 
which  contributes  to  the  steadiness  of  the 


Having  learned  that  the  elliptical  rail  o 
the    Liverpool    "    ' 
broken,  1  wrote 

subject.     The  following  is  an  extract  from 
his  letter : 

i    "  Our  old  rails,  I  am  convinced, ... 

weak  ;  not  for  the  waggons,  but  for  engines 
that  bear  six  tons  on  one  pair  of  wheels  ; 
and  the  weakest  part   is  evidently  the  end 
next  a  joint,  for  although  as  deep  at  that 
point  as  at  the  places  where  the  other 
chairs  are  fixed,  it  has  not  the  support  li- 
the next  rail,  as  if  it  were  welded  there, 
were  one  continuous  bar,  especially  wl 
the  joint  chair  gets  looae  on  the  block,  1 
loose,   and    the    block,   or   sleeper,   itself 
settles.      If  fact,   they  generally   bend,   or 
break,  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  end 
of  the  rail.    1  believe  the  best  rail  for  econo- 
mising iron  would   be  to  make  all  the  rail 
undulating  as  usual,  but  the  two 


parallel,  the   parallel  part  to  be  as  di 

the  belly  of  the  undulations ;  but  probably 

this  could  not  easily  be  made,   and   would 


the  belly  of  the  undulations ;  but  p 
this  could  not  easily  be  made,  and 
be  then  only  a  substiluie  for  a  little 
iron." 

This  intelligence  induced  me  to 
by  calculation,  the  weakest  poi...  ._  ... 
Liverpool  rail,  and  compare  it  with  Mr. 
Dixon's  statement.  If  the  calculation  ac- 
corded with  the  practice,  it  is  clearly  easy 
to  provide  against  a  similar  imperfection. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing,*  figs.  1 
and  2  are  sections  of  the  old  Liverpool  rail, 
weighing  35  lbs.  per  yard ;  figs.  8  and  4 
are  similar  views  of  a  proposed  elliptical 
rail,  to  weigh  50  lbs.  per  yard.  The  rela- 
tive strength  of  these  two  rails,  at  eight 
inches  from  the  end,  is  as  6  to  15.3,  or  rather 
more  than  1 :  2J. 

Such  an  increase  of  strength  beyond 
those  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man. 
chaster  Railways,  which  were  used  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  thereby  injured, 
during  the  execution  of  the  work,  would 
appear  to  be  ample. 

If  we  apply  the  formula  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  for  the  atrength  of  the 
rails,  to  the  Liverpool  elliptical  rail,  we 
shall  find  that  it  indicates  the  weakest  point 
at  about  nine  inches  from  the  end,  being, 
in  fact,  at  that  point  of  the  curve  where  it 
deviates  most  from  the  true  ellipse,  which 
would  have  been  equally  strong  through- 
out. °  ° 

Now,  the  depth  or  the  elliptical  rail,  at 
nine  inches  from  the  end,  is  exactly  the 
depth  due  to  a  parallel  rail  of  the  same 
weight  per  yard.  We  have,  therefore,  data 
to  calculate  what  would  have  been  the 
strength  of  the  parallel  rail  in  the  middle 
Of  its  length,  compared  with  the  strength 
OfMhe   elliptical  rail  at  .that  point,  which 

■*  Thedrawinr  hare  referred  to  did  not  aecomam 
the  Bupwcript  Son  Mr.  Stephen™.         ■CMn,Pm» 


has  been  found  insufficient  for  six  tons 
upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  as  stated  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  letter. 

The  depth  of  the  Liverpool  rail,  at  the 
point  of  fracture  may  be  taken  at  2J  inch- 
es :  whereas  the  depth  of  a  parallel  rail  of 
equal  weight  would  be  three  inches ;  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  two  rails,  at  the 
usual  place  of  fracture,  would  beifjl',  3,'2,or 
as  81 :  9,  in  favor  of  the  parallel  rail  at  this 

Now,  to  continue  the  comparison,  we 
must  suppose  the  same  load  which  broke 
■  he  elliptical  rail  at  seven  inches  from  the 
end,  transferred  to  the  middle  of  the  parallel 
rail,  and  calculate  its  adequacy  under  these 
conditions. 

Since  we  find  the  elliptical  rail  break  at 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  tbe  end,  where 
the  depth  is  21  inches,  we  are  perhaps  near 
the  truth  in  taxing  three  inches  as  the  pro- 
per depth,  being  the  depth  of  the  parallel 
rail  [which  we  have]  just  shown  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  in  tbe  rate  of 
8J:  9. 

We  know  alao  that  the  strain  produced 
by  the  same  weight,  f  placed  in  different 
parts  of  a  beam,  is  as  the  rectangle  of  tbe 
segments  into  which  the  beam  is  divided  ; 
the  comparative  strains,  therefore,  produced 
by  a  given  weight,  seven  inches  and  eigh- 
teen inches  from  the  end,  will  be  as  7  -|-  39 : 
IB',  or  as  5 :  8,  very  nearly. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  atrength  of  the 
parallel  rail  as  correct,  at  seven  inches  from 
the  end,  it  must  be  too  weak  in  the  middle, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  to  5 ;  and  we  may, 
consequently,  from  these  premises,  draw 
the  following  conclusions,  viz.  :  Had  tbe 
Liverpool  Railway  been  laid  with  parallel 
rails,  35  lbs.  per  yard,  the  breakage  would 
have  been  increased  in  tbe  ratio  of  nearly 
5:  8,  and  the  place  of  fracture  would  have 
been  midway  between  the  bearings,  instead 
of  seven  or  eight  inches  from  the  end.  If 
we  lake  the  weakest  part  of  tbe  elliptical 
rail,  as  calculation  gives  it,  viz. ;  nine,  in- 
stead of  seven  inches,  then  the  proportional 
breakage  would  have  been  as  0  :  8, 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  risk  ia  in- 
curred in  thus  endeavoring  to  represent 
numerically  a  comparison  which  ia  perhaps 
not  susceptible  of  rigid  calculation  ;  but  I 
am  anxious  that  the  truth  on  this  much 
disputed  point  should  be  elicited,  and  in 
this  attempt  to  establish  a  comparison  upon 

Sounds  partly  experimental  and  partly 
eoretical,  it  is  believed  a  numerical  state- 
ment will  tend  to  define  that  which  I  am 
not  aware  has  hitherto  been  more  than 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  thus  bring  the 
subject  more  within  the  grasp  of  legitimate 
argument. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  that,  if  I  have  in  any  part  of  them 
betrayed  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  elliptical  rail, 
without  a  sufficiently  powerful  reason,  I 
shall  have  pleasure  in  hearing  it  pointed 
out,  with  a-view  to  correction.  I  have  en- 
deavored sincerely  to  give  the  subject  that 
impartial  consideration  which  its  impor- 
tance demanded,  and  I  need  scarcely  add 


gave  rise  to  tnese  experiments  nave  already 
been  explained,  and  I  am  wimbled,  through 
tbo  kindness  of  Mr.  Wood,  to  add  a  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  deputation  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  appointed  to  examine  the 
subject  by  experiment,  I  also  add  copies 
of  fetters  received  from  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 


COPY    OF    RBPOKT  OF  OEl'UTATIQN    il.I.UDEiJ 
TO    ABOVE. 

Result  of  trials  made  at  Walker  Foundry, 

October  10th,  and  3\st,  1892,  to  shorn 

the  comparative  merits  of  Fish-bellied  and 

Parallel  Rails. 
"  Various  experiments  were  made,  but 
those  which  appear  to  the  committee  to 
have  more  immediate  reference  to  the  views 
of  the  directors,  are  the  following. 

"  Three  trials  were  made  of  fish-bellied 
rails,  of  50  lbs.  per  yard ;  three  trials  of 
parallel  rails  of  the  same  weight;  and  two 
trials  of  fish-bellied  rails,  weighing  40  lbs. 
per  yard. 

"The  weights  laid  on  in  these  trials 
reached  different  amounts,  but  90  cwt.  is 
taken  in  tbe  following  for  each  trial,  which 
the  committee  conceive  to  be  a  load  suffi- 
cient to  meet  any  practical  object.  The 
weight  of  the  steelyard  was  6  cwt.,  and 
14  cwt.  was  added  each  time  ;  the  n 
of  deflexion  was  taken  in  parts,  1 
which  go  to  an  inch. 
f'The  first  six  loads  (90  ewt.)  on  the 
three  trials  of  50  lbs.  fish-bellied  rails, 
measured  164j  parts  of  deflevion,  which 
give  an  average  of  9.14  parts  as  the  mean 
advantage  on  each  14  cwt.  loading. 

"  The  first  six  loada  (90  cwt.)  on  the  three 
trials  of  50  lbs.  parallel  rails,  measured 
230  parts  of  deflexion,  or  an  average  of 
12.77  parts  mean  advance  for  each  14  cwt, 
loading. 

"  The  first  six  loads  (90  cwt.)  on  the 
two  trials  of  40  lbs.  Ash-bellied  rails,  measur- 
ed 185  parts  of  deflexion,  averaged  15.41 
parts  meau  increase  of  each  14  cwt.  load- 
'"8- 

"Rejecting  fractional  figures,  the  com- 
mittee consider  these  results  to  show,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  that  a  fish-bellied 
rail  of  45  lbs.  per  yard  is  equal  to  a  parallel 
rail  of  50  lbs.  per  yard,  because,  as  just 
expressed,  nine  parts  represent  the  60  lbs. 
fish-bellied  rails,  twelve  parts  the  60  lbs. 
parallel,  and  fifteen  parts  the  40  lbs.  fish- 
bellied,  bringing  the  parallel,  as  nearly  as 
need  be,  midway  between  50  lbs.  and  40  lbs. 
fish-bellied  rails." 

(Signed,)  B.  Thompso*, 

N.  Wood, 

R.  W.  BllItDLIKO, 

W.  Lo«h, 

J  as.  Thompson, 

Fbas.  GlLIB, 

W.  Woons. 

COPT  OP  X  LETTER  VKOH  MR.  WOOD. 

KiUingwortb,  24th  May,  1834, 
My  dear  Sir:  As  the  information  yon 
required  was  the  result  of  private  axnari- 
ts,  I  did  not  like  to  give  it  until  I  had 
me  sanction  of  the  directors,  which  I  now 
have.  TheJ  experiments  were  occasioned 
by  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  parallel 
or  fish-bellied  rails  were  best,  and,  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  directors  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  experiments  were 
ordered  to  be  made  upon  both  rails — Mr.  B. 
Thompson  furnishing  the  sec  lion  of  parallel, 
and  (he  fish-bellied  being  furnished  by  ray- 
self.  Enclosed  are  the  sections,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  the  wearing  surface,  or 
top,  of  the  rail,  and  the  base,  were  precisely 
tbe  stunt ;  the  extreme  depth  of  the  parallel  - 
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being  4  in^  fish-bellied  5  in. ;  the  base  of 
die  latter  being  a  semi-ellipse,  3}  in.  deep, 
1}  in.  from  the  end  of  each  three  feet,  the 
curved  knob  being  three  inches.  The  ex. 
periments  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
eare,  and  the  deflexion  measured  in  1088th 
narta  of  an  inch.  The  weights  were  added 
14  cwt.  at  a  time,  upon  6  cwt.,  the  weight 
of  the  steelyard. 

Taking  the  first  06  cwt.  laid  upon  the 
middTe  or  the  rail,  the  rail  being  supported 
at  each  end,  the  deflexion  was  TJ }r  parts  of 
an  inch,  fish-bellied ;  ,  jj8  parts  of  an  inch, 
parallel,  of  A0  lbs.  per  yard  each ;  and  fj}. 
parts  of  an  inch  40  lbs.  fish-bellied ;  al- 
though the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  direc- 
tors was,  that  the  parallel  50  lbs.  was  equal 
to  the  mean  between  the  50  and  40  lbs.  fish- 
55-f  08 

bellied,  viz. : =  761  1 :  the  com- 

2  * 

parative  stiffness  of  50  lbs.  parallel  and  fish- 
bellied  rails,  was  as  55 :  77. 

As,  however,  the  directors  took  every 
thing  into  consideration,  the  Jform  of  the 
two  rails,  the  fact  that  the  saving  of  material 
in  fish-bellied  being  only  in  the  keel  of  the 
rail,  the  conclusion  that  a  45  lbs.  fish-bellied 
'  is  equal  to  a  50  lbs.  parallel,  is,  I  believe,  a 
just  estimate  of  their  comparative  merits. 
We  have  found  the  circular  knob  an  ex- 
cellent form  for  securing  a  good  material  of 
iron,  as  it  is  difficult  to  form  with  the  com- 
mon iron.  Any  other  information  on  the 
subject  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you.  I  am, 
my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed,)  Nich.  Wood. 

^  I©  Robbrt  Stephenson,  Esq. 

■XTRACT  FROM  MR.  STORKv's  LETTER. 

8t.  Helen's,  Auckland,  May  31, 1834. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  subject 
of  the  form  of  rail  best  suited  to  railways. 
On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
you  know  we  have  only  the  fish-bellied 
kind,  which  form  I  have  invariably  sup- 
ported, as  the  strongest,  and  best  suited  for 
railways,  with  the  least  weight  of  material 
in  them,  and  liable  to  be  the  least  affected 
by  lateral  blows,  on  account  of  the  point  of 
support  being  nearest  the  centre  line  of  the 
mass  of  iron  forming  the  rail. 

One  point  is  settled  with  me  — that  the 
better  the  qualtity  of  iron,  the  less  it  is 
suited  for  railway  bars. 

I  have  used  rails  made  from  Scrap  No.  2 
Mine  Iron,  with  a  Swede  bar  on  the  top ; 
Cable  Iron,  manufactured  into  rails ;  No.  2 
Mine  Iron,  do. ;  with  none  of  which  I  am 
yet  satisfied. 

I  have  lately  ordered  250  tons  of  rails 
(to  replace  our  light  ones)  for  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway  Company,  to  be 
manufactured  in  a  different  way ;  which, 
if  I  succeed  in  getting  of  the  fish-bellied 
shape  perfect,  I  am  of  opinion  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

If  I  da  not  succeed  in  that  shape  (with- 
out faults  and  cracks  on  the  under  side)  it 
is  my  intention  to  resort  to  the  parallel 
rail,  as  of  that  shape  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  answering. 

The  process  I  have  described  is,  that  good 
strong,  mine  iron  is  to  be  used,  that  has 
passed  through  the  refinery  and  puddling 
furnaces,  and  reduced,  under  the  forge 
hammer,  from  seven  to  five  inches  square, 
before  rolling  into  rails.  The  price  is  only 
a  shade  higher  than  if  manufactured  from 
No.  2  mine  iron  bars;  and  10*.  per  ton  more 
than  the  parallel  bar  of  the  same  qualtity 
asvisisttufacture.  J 

Ypvwft-find  that  very  heavy  malleable 
iron  rails  are  subject  to  rapid  decomposition 
on  the  surface,  until  they  attain  the  strength 
that  passing  weights  will  give  notion  to 


the  particles,  when  that  decomposition  will, 
in  a  areat  measure,  cease ;  thereby  proving 
my  theory,  that  beyond  a  certain  weight  is 
a  wasteful  and  useless  expenditure.  Dear 
Sir,  yours  always,  truly, 

(Signed,)    Thomas  Story. 
To  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq. 


On  the  above  report  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  I  have 
little  to  remark,  except  to  explain  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  which  would  seem  to 
exist,  on  comparing  the  results  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  report/with  those  described 
by  the  table  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  N. 
Wood.    In  the  report,  other  trials  were  al- 
luded to,  with  which  the  results  are  blended, 
so  that  the  average  is  below  those  stated  in 
the  table.    The  other  experiments  were,  I 
believe,  varied  by  allowing  the  rails  to  be 
placed  loosely  on  the  supports,  when  the 
superiority  of  the  elliptical  rail,  as  regards 
stiffness,  was  not  so  decided.     The  table  is 
founded  on  experiments,  where    the   rail 
was  firmly  keyed  into  the  chairs,  and  was, 
therefore,  more  nearly  in  the  condition  of 
a  railway  in  perfect  order.    This,  I  appre- 
hend, will  account  for  the  relative  stiffness 
of  the  two  rails  being  stated  as  55  :  77, 
whereas  calculation  gives  it  55  :  85,  and, 
by  the  table,  where   the  rail  was  firmly 
keyed  to  the  supports,  it  is  55  :  91. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
elliptical  rail  was  made  with  a  circular  pro- 
jection, which  fitted  into  a  corresponding 
recess  in  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  according 
to  Mr.  W.  Losh's  patent.  ITiis  would 
render  the  keying  more  efficient,  and  add  a 
little  to  the  rigidity  of  the  elliptical  rail. 

This  may  probably  account  for  the  stiff- 
ness  by  experiment  sometimes  exceeding 
that  represented  by  calculation,  which  ought 
not  to  be  the  case  where  the  form  of  the 
beam  is  reduced  in  depth  towards  the  end. 
The  comparative  stiffness,  however,  taken 
from  the  average  of  the  experiments,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Wood's  letter,  viz.  as  55  :  77, 
does  not  differ  so  much  from  55  :  85,  as  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  theoretical  view 
affording  means  for  a  tolerably  near  ap- 
proximation. 

The  relative  ultimate  strengths  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  report,  but  from  the  table 
they  may  be  found  to  be  as  12  :  15,  and 
calculation  gives  12  :  16,  which  is  again 
sufficiently  near  to  show  that  the  princi- 
ples adopted  in  the  calculations  ate  cor- 
rect. 
In  Mr.  Storey's  letter,  he  mentions,  in  a 

E articular  manner,  the  difficulties  he  has 
ad  with  respect  to  the  qualtity  of  the  iron 
employed  in  making  rails ;  and  though  he 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  less  it  is  suita- 
ble for  railway  purposes/'  I  am  persuaded  | 
he  intends"  this  to  be  taken  with  great  .limi- 
tation, as  it  is  evident  he  would  not  mean 
to  convey  the  converse,  viz. ;  that  the  worse 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  the  better  it  is 
suited  for  railway  purposes. 

Mr.  Storey  is  not  alone  in  the  opinion 
that  the  railway  iron  should  not  be  0/  the 
best  quality  ;  it  is  urged  by  many  that  iron 
of  the  best  quality  is  liable  to  laminate  more 
rapidly  than  iron  of  a  poorer  description.  I 
cannot  say  that  my  experience  has  led  me 
to  this  conclusion  ;  yet  there  may  be  con- 
sistency in  rejecting  the  use  of  the  finest 
cable  iron,  as  not  forming  a  rail  propor- 
tionally stronger  with  the  increased  eXt 
pense.  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  much 
of  the  evil  complained  or  on  the  Darlington 
Railway,  from  the  lamination  and  splitting 
of  the  rails,  may  be  owing,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  carriages  being 
without  springs,  and  some  of  the  very  heavy 


locomotive  engines  with  springs  applied  in. 
such  a  manner,  that  they  operate  only  to  a 
partial  extent.  ' 

On  the  Warrington  and  Newton,  on  th# 
Iieicester  and  Swanningtoh,  and  on  the 
Stanhope  and  Tyne.  Railways,  I  recom- 
mended the  rails  to  be  made  from  best  No. 
2  bar  ir(my  entirely /fee  from  cinder.  The 
rails,  when  manufactured,  are,  therefore. 
No.  3  mine  iron.  This  mode  of  manufac- 
ture would  give  rails  of  similar  quality  to 
those  weighing  28  lbs.  per  yard/laid  dowa 
°n  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  in 
1825,  which,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  from 
the  chairman,  were  in  better  condition 
now,  after  several  years*  wear,  than  some 
rails  of  40  lbs.  per  yard,  recently  laid 
down. 

[Journal  of  Franklin  Institute.] 

Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Engineer,  to 
the  Honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  JYVt*.  York. 

(Continued  from  number  12.) 
In  selecting  a  line  having  in  it  this  amount 
of  lockage,  particular  regard  was  had  to  the 
facilities  offered  for  the  equal  and  proper 
distribution  of  the  locks. 

Several  routes  were  suggested,  two  of 
which  were  minutely  surveyed;  one 
through  the  deep  cut  at  Col.  Williams,f 
down  the  Cashaquo  valley,  via  Nunda,  to 
theDansville  line  near  Mount  Morris ;  the 
other  following  the  same  route  for  H  mile 
over  an  undulating  surface,  (with  some  ex- 
tra  cutting  through  points  of  ridges,)  which 
continues  of  like  character  for  about  4 
miles,  then  passes  on  to  a  smooth  faced 
country  of  clay  soil  on  a  rocky  base,  gently 
declining  towards  the  river,  over  which  the 
line  was  continued  down  the  hill  at  Mount 
Morris  to  the  junction  with  the  aforesaid 
Dansville  route,  and  is  14J  miles  in  length. 
Several  examinations  were  made  down  the 
hill,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  easterly 
line,  a  profile  of  which,  together  with  one 
of  the  line  down  the  ravine  behind  General 
Mill's  house,  will  be  found  in  the  atlas,  folio 
No.  17$. 

In  descending  this  hill,  there  is  a  fall  of 
469  feet  in  the  distance  of  3$  miles. 

In  locating  the  locks  on  this  canal,  I  have 
endeavored  In  all  cases  to  obtain  a  "  pound 
reach"  between  them  of  sufficient  length  to 
fill  a  lock  with  water  without  depressing 
the  level  from  which  it  is  drawn  more  than 
six  inches.*    To  keep  within  the  rule,  and 
overcome  so  large  an  amount  of  lockage  as 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  above  distance 
by  single  locks,  would  be  exceedingly  difrt- 
cult,  and  although  combined  locks  are  con- 
sidered objectionable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  waste  of  water,  but  also  from  the  loss 
of  time  occasioned  when  two  boats  arrive 
passing  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  ar- 
riving last  being  unavoidably  detained  untrl 
the  first  has  passed  all  the  locks  forming 
the  combination  ;  yet  in  locations  of  rapid 
descent,  end  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant,  it  is  deemed  advantageous  to 
construct  combinations,  inasmuch  as  there 
would  be  an  important  saving  both  in  the 
expense  of  building  the  locks  and  in  the 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  ■  excavation 
and  embankment  necessary  in  forming  the 
requisite  "  pound  reach"  for  single  locks  ; 
and  there  would  also  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number   of  lock-houses  and   tenders.     I 
have  therefore  in  the  rapid  descent  to  Mount 
Morris,  located  11  combinations  of  3  locks 
each,  6  combinations  of  2  locks  each,  and  2 
single  locks.    They  are  all  10  feet  lift  ex- 
cept the  2  single  locks,  one  of  which  is  8 

*  Tliif  requires  that  the  distinct  between  the  locks 
should  be  as  many  chains  as  the  lock  below  into  which 
the  water  is  drawn  hat  lift  in  fret,  . 
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and  the  other  11  feet  lift,  equal  in  all  to  469 

feet. 

The  proper  length  of  level  is  obtained 
throughout  the  line  except  in  five  cases, 
which  occur  at  the  above  point.  These 
vary  from  11.10  to  13.35  chains  in  length; 
the  required  surface  may  however  be  added 
by  widening  the  levels,  for  which  liberal 
provision  is  made  iu  the  estimate. 

There  is  one  other  combination.  It  is 
formed  of  3  locks  of  10  feet  lift  each,  and 
occurs  about  7$  miles  above  Portageville, 
in  the  descent  of  Round  Flat,  (so  named 
from  its  peculiar  shape.)  For  length  of 
levels,  lift  of  locks,  total  distance  of  each 
from  Olean,  and  the  names  of  proprietors 
through  whose  land  the  canal  passes,  see 
statement  L. 

This  distance  of  17j  miles  is  subdivided 
into  17  sections,  on  which  are  located  56 
locks,  (45  are  combined,)  7  culverts,  12 
waste-weirs,  24  road  and  24  farm  bridges. 
Estimated  cost  of  construction   9536,767 

14. 

The  Nunda  valley  route  presents  greater 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  locks,  and 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  profiles, 
(folio  26-27,)  allows  a  distance  of  14 
miles  to  attain  the  elevation  effected  on  the 
other  line  in  3J  miles ;  but  the  extra  dis- 
tance, several  expensive  ravines,  and  the 
deep  cut  (45  feet)  through  Nunda  hill  at 
Williams',  render  this  route  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

It  is  15J  miles  long,  and  will  cost  $559,- 
733.73;    $202,391.48  more  than  the  river 

line. 

Several  intelligent  gentlemen  were  of 
opinion  that  a  more  favorable  route  might 
be  found  down  Dish  Mill  creek  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Genesee,  and  thence  under 
the  perpendicular  river  bank,  partly  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  to  Mount  Morris  dam. 
On  passing  over  the  ground,  however,  it 
was  evident  that  the  necessary  protection 
required  where  the  canal  must  be  exposed 
to  the  river,  would  swell  the  cost  far  above 
that  of  either  of  the  other  routes,  and  as 
there  would  be  no  improvement  in  the  lo- 
cation of  the  locks,  the  survey  was_aban- 
doned. 

MOUNT   MORRIS  TO  ROCHESTBR. 

In  making  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
valley,  the  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
a  canal  appeared  so  nearly  equal  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  that  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient to  survey  and  locate  two  lines. 

The  estimates  for  both  have  been  care- 
fully made  out,  and  the  cost  is  herewith 
presented. 

This  portion  of  the  Genesee  valley  has 
some  peculiar  features,  which  may  be  wor- 
thy of  remark.  The  fiats,  which  exceed  in 
fertility  and  beauty  any  to  be  met  with  in 
this  State,  lie  upon  a  bed  of  quicksand 
about  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are 
generally  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  de- 
scending towards  Rochester  with  great  uni- 
formity, at  the  rate  of  two  feet  to  the  mile. 
Through  these  flats  the  Genesee  river  takes 
a  circuitous  course,  frequently  mingling 
its  waters  with  the  quicksands  below, 
and  occasionally  cutting  the  base  of  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  valley  on  either 
side. 

We$t$ide. 

The  route  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river 
crosses  the  Genesee  near  Mount  Morris  dam 
by  an  aqueduct  of  234  feet  in  length.  Im- 
mediately below  the  mill-dam  the  rock  dis- 
appears, and  is  not  again  seen  until  we  ar- 
rive at  the  rapids  near  Rochester. 

An  aqueduct  constructed  at  the  point 
proposed  must  rest  upon  gravel,  and  pro- 
bably quicksand,  in  which  case  piles  will 


be  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  founda- 
tion. Thence  over  the  Moscow  flats  to 
Tracy's  store-house,  4}  miles,  the  line  is 
very  nearly  straight,  with  the  requisite  cut- 
lings,  and  of  easy  excavation. 

Here  the  river  washes  the  base  of  the 
hill ;  but  by  some  extra  cutting  the  canal 
may  pass  without  requiring  protection  from 
the  river. 

From  this  point  to  Rochester  the  loca- 
tion is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  flats 
near  the  upland  slopes,  and  sufficiently 
elevated  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the 
floods. 

The  ba3e  of  the  hill  is  washed  by  the 
river  at  6  points,  together  measuring  lr\ 
miles,  40  chnins  of  which  will  require  extra 
protection,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
estimates. 

Slide  banks  occur  at  two  points;  near 
Gardner's  store-house  9  chains,  and  below 
Fowlerville  bridge  36  chains,  =  45  chains. 
To  guard  against  these  slides  will  be 
difficult  and  expensive;  though  for  the 
most  part  they  may  be  secured  by  driving 
piles.  Another  mode  (by  which  the  prin- 
cipal slides  would  be  avoided,)  is  to  cut 
down  the  hill  and  pass  into  a  ravine,  as 
seen  on  sec.  81  of  folio  21  in  atlas.  This 
will  increase  the  expense,  but  add  to  the 
security  of  the  work. 

Dumplin  hill  is  a  high  sandy  point  com- 
ing out  of  the  river's  bank  near  Tone's 
tavern,  71  miles  from  Rochester.  The  first 
or  river  line  encounters  this  hill.  On  fur- 
ther examination,  however,  a  very  favora- 
ble pass  was  discovered  to  the  west  of  the 
ridge,!  through  which  the  line  may  run, 
and  avoid  the  river  without  increasing  the 
distance. 

On  this  side  we  pass  Beard's,  White, 
Dugan's,  Allen's,  Big  and  Little  Black 
creeks.  Allen's  creek  sends  forth  3,386.40 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  is  the 
only  stream  on  which  we  can  depend  for  a 
feeder.  It  may  be  received  into  the  canal  at 
Scottsville  with  facility,  and  is  12£  miles 
from  Rochester. 

Connected  with  the  Mount  Moms  dam 
is  a  canal  about  3  miles  long,  running  to 
the  village  and  thence  across  the  flats  to 
the  Canascraga,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Geneseo  road.  This  work  was  constructed 
by  John  R.  Murray,  of  New- York,  for 
hydraulic  purposes;  upon  it  are  erected  1 
saw-mill,  1  hemp  factory,  and  a  flour-mill 
with  4  run  of  stones. 

The  line  from  Olean  and  the  Dansville 
side-cut  come  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  under  the  village,  and  intersect  the 
Morris  canal  at  the  flour-mill  about  1  mile 
from  the  dam.  In  the  event  of  continuing 
the  route  to  Rochester  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  a 
portion  of  tne  mill  canal  for  the  purposes 
of  a  feeder,  or  as  part  of  a  maia  trunk ; 
and  in  that  case  public  security  would  de- 
mand that  the^  State  should  assum?  the 
control  ot  the  water. 

The  dam  appears  to  be  well  built ;  it  is 
founded  on  rock,  and  by  some  additional 
protection  at  the  ends,  and  enlargement  of 
the  embankment  along  the  canal,  and  a 
new  guard  lock  and  pier  at  the  pond,  it  may 
be  used  to  advantage  for  the  feeder,  or  as 

5 art  of  the  main  canal,  in  case  it  should  be 
eemed  advisable  to  cross  the  river  in  the 
pond,  which,  however,  (unless  there  be  pe- 
culiar circumstances  connected  with  it 
calculated  to  recommend  the  plan,)  should 
always  be  avoided.  The  rise  here  from 
extreme  low  to  high  water  mark,  is  6£  feet ; 
and  the  pond  is  favorably  situated  for  this 
mode  of  crossing, 
A  company  hare  made  arrangements  for 


constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Genesee 
river  at  a  convenient  point,  for  the  coonec- 
tion  of  a  towing  path ;  and  that  you  may 
be  able  to  form  a  just  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  lines,  I  have  made  an 
estimate  of  both,  and  1  find  the  cost  of 
this  to  be  $8,588.03  less  than  the  other. 

EAST  SIDE  GENESEE. 

The  route  upon  this  side  of  the  river 
crosses  the  Canascraga  near  Colonel  Fitz- 
hugh's,  and  by  some  extra  cutting  to  avoid 
the  river  and  a  few  deep  ravines  which  oc- 
cur, passes  on  to  the  end  of  section  73,  three 
miles  below  Geneseo,  principally  over 
grounds  gently  sloping  towards  the  river, 
and  in  a  very  direct  and  favorable  line. 
Here  high  lands  intervene,  and  force  us  off 
to  the  left,  over  broken  grounds,  in  a  circui- 
tous direction  round  by  the  river's  bank, 
encountering  the  steep  side  hills  above 
Fowlerville  bridge,  and  requiring  protec- 
tion from  the  stream. 

After  passing  the  bridge  we  leave  the 
river's  bank  and  run  on  to  Avon  Springs, 
with  a  more  favorable  line,  avoiding  seve. 
ral  serious  slides  by  keeping  up  the  level 
over  the  high  grounds. 

Gentlemen  residing  on  the  line  were  of 
opinion  that  a  much  shorter  and  cheaper 
route  might  be  obtained,  by  running  across 
the  ridge  past  Hogmier's,  on  the  uplands  to 
Black  creek,  avoiding  all  the  slides  on  the 
river  above  Fowlerville  bridge.  A  survey 
was  made,  but  finding  the  cutting  would  be 
65  feet  in  the  summit,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

From  Avon  Springs  to  Rochester  the  lo- 
cation is  less  upon  the  upland  slope,  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  points  near 
Markham's,  two  below  Scottsville  road  in 
Rush,  one  in  Henrietta,  and  that  near  the 
feeder  dam  at  Rochester,  a  not  unfavorable 
line  is  obtained  upon  and  near  the  river 
flats. 

After  passing  the  Canascraga,  the  canal 
crosses  Fall  brook,  Jacocks  run,  Black 
creek,  Conesus  outlet,  Honeyoye,  Massau- 
ga  and  Red  creeks,  all  inconsiderable 
streams,  except  the  Conesus  and  Honey- 
oye. These  are  the  outlets  of  Conesus, 
Hemlock,  Scaneitice,  and  Honeyoye  lakes, 
and  together  send  forward  in  the  driest  sea- 
son 3,311*65  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  mi- 
nute. 

These  streams  may  be  received  into  the 
canal  as  feeders,  and  their  capacity  may  be 
very  much  increased  by  damming  tne  lakes, 
and  reserving  the  surplus  waters  for  the 
dry  season. 

This  plan  to  some  extent,  and  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  was  adopted  some  years  since, 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  portion  of  the 
Erie  canal  with  water. 

Ninety  chains  of  slide  banks  occur  on 
this  line.  They  are  very  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  require  the  like  protection. 

The  Genesee  river  runs  alonff  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  fifteen  places,  together  measur- 
ing 3  miles,  l£  miles  of  which  require 
docking  to  protect  the  canal. 

Dams  and  short  feeders  necessary  to  re* 
ceive  the  Conesus  and  Honeyoye  into  the 
canal,  are  provided  for  in  the  estimate. 

The  descent  to  the  Erie  canal  is  79  feet, 
having  9  lift  locks,  3  aqueducts,  21  culverts, 
7  waste-weirs,  and  14  road,  and  59  farm 
bridges. 

The  distance  from  Mount  Morris  to  Ro- 
chester, on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is 
38rV  miles,  and  the  caual  is  estimated  to 
cost  $406,607.67. 

The  west  side  is  87^  miles  long,  bar- 
ing the  same  descent,  with  9  locks,  3  aque- 
J  ducts,  96  culverts,  11  waste-weirs,  98  road* 
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and  56  farm  bridges :  estimated  cost,  (305,- 
067.86. 

DAHSVILLK   SIDE   CUT. 

The  Canascraga  valley,  in  which  this 
canal  is  located,  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  that  of  the  Genesee  below  Mount  Morris, 
and  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  it. 
The  flats  average  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  width,  and  extend  to  the  village  of 
Daasville,  45  miles  from  Rochester,  by  the 
road,  and  52^  miles,  by  the  contemplated 
canal. 

Opposite  this  place,  and  above  McWhor- 
ter's  mill,  is  the  confluence  of  Great  and 
Little  Mill  creeks  with  the  Canascraga.  I 
ganged  these  streams  in  October  last,  during 
a  severe  drought.  Great  Mill  creek  then 
furnished  887  cubic  feet,  and  the  Canascra- 
ga, below  its  junction  with  the  above 
streams,  2,458  cubic  feet,  in  a  minute. 
They  have  a  rapid  descent  to  this  point, 
affording  valuable  water  privileges,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village  are  four  establish- 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  each 
having  a  double  engine ;  also  4  or  5  grist 
mills,  1  clover  mill,  1  blast  furnace,  2  trip 
hammers,  and  several  tanneries. 

The  paper  mills  employ  84  persons, 
manufacturing  about  80,000  dollars  worth 
of  paper  annually.  The  clover  mill  has 
prepared  for  market  1,500  bushels  of  clover 
seed  in  one  season. 

8outh  of  the  village  the  land  abounds 
with  pine  timber,  of  a  quality  not  inferior 
to  any  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and 
within  the  circle  of  a  few  miles  there  are 
55  saw-mills,  making  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  the  principal  part  of  which  would 
be  conveyed  to  market  by  this  canal.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  alluvial 
flats  and  superior  bottom  lands.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  the  up- 
lands, is  fine  quality  wheat  land.  Sparta, 
(in  which  the  village  is  located,)  is  the  lar- 
gest town  in  the  county.  In  1830  the  popu- 
lation was  3,777:  it  is  now  estimated  to 
contain  4,500. 

In  terminating  at  the  village,  the  supply 
of  water  for  2|  miles  of  the  canal,  in  which 
are  11  locks,  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
wholly  from  Mill  creek  at  Dr.  Falkner's 
dam,  which  will  divert  the  water  from  his 
paper  factory,  diminish  the  supply  at  Mc*- 
Whorter's  grist-mill,  and  at  the  mills  be- 
longing to  John  Wood  &  Co. 

The  line  crosses  the  Canascraga  by  an 
aqueduct  near  the  dam  and  head-race  con- 
ducting the  water  to  Wood's  mills,  and 
thence  on  to  Mount  Morris,  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  over  grounds  unusually 
favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  canal. 
John  Wood  &  Co.  have  in  operation  one 
carding  and  fulling  mill,  one  saw-mill  and 
a  grist-mill,  with  5  run  of  stones,  designed 
for  4.  Suitable  stone  for  the  mechanical 
work  is  found  near  these  mills,  aud  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dansville. 

The  total  descent  from  the  village  is  126 
feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
feeder  at  Faulkner's  dam  to  Mount  Morris, 
15}  miles.  It  is  divided  into  15  sections, 
in  which  are  15  locks,  1  aqueduct,  7  culverts, 
4  waste- weirs,  8  road  and  23  farm  bridges, 
making  a  total  cost  of  $156,604.25. 

In  the  above  estimate,  I  have  provided  for 
a  dam  and  feeder  immediately  below  Wood's 
mills. 

By  adopting  this  plan,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  occasioned  by  Alteration  and 
evaporation  of  12J  miles  of  the  canal  be- 
low all  the  mills  of  much  value  on  the 
stream,  which  will  materially  reduce  the 
damages  .that  would  otherwise  be  sus* 
tainedT 
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mination  at  McWhorter's  mill,  about  one 
mile  from  the  village  of  Dansville.  This 
will  reduce  the  whole  distance  1  mile ;  the 
lockage  46  feet,  and  diminish  the  expense 
•30,079.73. 

In  oomputing  these  estimates,  frequent 
reference  was  had  to  the  copious  field-notes 
and  observations  made  on  the  ground,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  I  have  been  careful 
not  to  swell  the  amount  to  an  extravagant 
degree,  so  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  it  amply  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  the  work  in  a  permanent 
manner. 

I  will  add  also,  that  the  line  has  been 
carefully  located,  and  to  show  the  character 
of  the  excavation,  shafts  were  frequently 
sunk,  and  particularly  at  points  where  there 
were  any  indications  of  a  change. 

The  soil  generally,  is  easy  to  excavate, 
and  I  think  better  calculated  for  the  reten- 
tion of  water  than  any  other  hundred  miles 
of  canal  I  have  ever  examined. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  embankments 
may  be  rendered  sufficiently  impervious  to 
water  by  a  careful  assortment  of  the  ma- 
terials, keeping  the  firmer  and  more  tena- 
cious in  the  front  of  the  work:  yet  the 
scarcity  of  water  on  the  summit,  and  the 
unavoidable  expense  of  procuring  the  re- 
quisite supply,  nave  induced  me  to  make 
provisions  for  guarding  against  waste  by 
leakage,  in  all  cases  where  the  soil  exhibit- 
ed indications  of  a  porous  character.  Li- 
beral allowance  has  accordingly  been  made 
in  the  estimates  for  lining,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  reports,  containing  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  work. 

The  estimates  for  excavation  and  em- 
bankments are  made  upon  the  plan  of  al- 
lowing the  banks  a  slope  of  two  feet  hori- 
zontal base,  to  one  foot  vertical  on  the 
inside  of  the  canal,  and  one  and  a  half  feet 
horizontal  to  one  foot  vertical  on  the  out- 
side ;  the  towing-path  bank  to  be  12  and 
the  berni  bank  8  feet  wide  on  top,  and  7  feet 
high ;  the  canal  to  be  26  feet  wide  on  bottom, 
and  42  feet  at  the  surface,  with  four  feet 
depth  of  water.  The  side-cut  to  Dansville, 
the  Ischua  creek,  and  the  Genesee  river 
feeders  at  Ketch  urn's  and  at  Mt.  Morris, 
and  also  Allen's  creek  feeder  at  Scottsville, 
have  the  same  dimensions  as  the  main 
canal,  being  designed  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  All  the  other  channels  intend- 
ed for  supplying  the  canal  with  water,  to  be 
16  feet  wide,  with  banks  of  the  same  form 
and  size  as  the  canal,  except  the  width  on 
top,  which  is  7  feet. 

In  many  cases,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  provisions  in  the  estimates,  (as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  thereto,)  for  protect- 
ing the  banks  of  the  canal  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  streams.  Wherever 
stone  could  be  procured  with  facility,  and 
the  foundation  was  such  as  would  ensure 
the  permanency  of  the  work,  the  estimates 
have  been  made  with  the  view  of  erecting 
permanent  stone  walls  on  the  exterior  of 
the  banks.  With  a  single  exception,  this  is 
the  case  at  all  the  points  exposed  to  the 
abrasion  of  the  streams  from  Olean  to 
Mount  Morris,  embracing  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  distance  requiring  protection. 

On  the  Genesee  river,  below  Mount  Mor- 
ris, docking  has  been  estimated  for,  in  place 
of  stone  wall,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
Rtoae,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  quick- 
sands in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first 
cost  would  be  less  than  that  of  a  stone 
wall,  but  it  is  believed  the  latter  would  be 
the  cheaper  in  the  end,  inasmuch  as  the 
interest  on  the  difference  in  the  expense 
will  not  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  former* 
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depth  below  the  summit  of  the  surrounding 
uplands,  and  at  the  foot  of  steep  side  hills, 
the  embankments  and  other  works  are  of* 
ten  in  jeopardy,  and  frequently  sustain 
great  injury  from  the  sudden  swelling  of 
the  streams  in  the  time  of  freshest.  The 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal  is  not  greatly 
exposed  to  these  torrents;  yet  a  portion  of 
this  route  is  so  situated,  and  to  avoid  these 
difficulties,  (so  far  as  practicable,)  f  have  . 
availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  locality,  for  passing  the  flood 
waters  under  the  canal  by  culverts  and 
aqueducts. 

Waste-weirs  have  also  been  estimated  - 
fully  adequate  to  draw  off  the  surplus  accu-  . 
mulation  of  water  in  the  canal. 

The  [plans  adopted  for  the  mechanical 
work  on  the  canal  are  generally  of  the 
same  character  as  those  on  the  Chenango 
canal. 

The  variation  which  occurs  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the   several  structures  is  partly 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro-  . 
curing   the    materials    and   partly  to  the 
quantity  used. 

The  culverts  are  to  be  made  of  stone 
masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  as  are 
the  aqueducts,  except  those  where  the' 
streams  are  too  near  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  to  allow  space  for  turning  the  re- 
quisite arches.  In  such  cases,  wooden 
trunks  are  substituted  on  stone  abutments  . 
and  piers. 

The  abutments  for  bridges  are  of  stone 
masonry,  laid  in  quicklime  mortar,  at  60  feet 
apart,  upon  which  a  strong  truss  bridge  is 
laid. 

The  bridges  for  roads  much  travelled  are 
22  feet  wide.  Other  road  and  farm  bridges 
12  feet  wide. 

The  plan  for  waste-weirs  generally  has  • 
stone  abutments  to  sustain  the  earth,  with  - 
a  timber  gate- way,  and  where  the  ground  is 
favorably  situated,  it  is  designed  to  add  long 
wates,  by  a  depression  in  the  top  of  the  bank 
paved  with  stone. 

I  have  made  estimates,  in  detail,  for  two 
plans  of  locks,  with  chambers  90  feet  long  ' 
and  15  feet  wide :  one  for  a  composite  lock 
of  wood  and  stone,  like  those  now  being 
built  on  the  Chenango  canal — and  the  other, 
for  a  lock  of  stone  masonry,  wholly  laid  in,: 
hydraulic  cement.     The  quoin  and  coping  - 
to  be  cut  stone  ;  all  the  other  masonry  to 
be    substantial    and    smoothly   hammered 
work. 

The  composite  lock  from  head  to  8  feet 
below  upper  gates  to  be  of  stone  masonry 
laid  in  cement — the  remainder,  a  dry  wall 
with  a  wooden  chamber  made  within,  bolted 
to  and  supported  by  the  masonry.  The 
plans  for  the  foundation  and  gates  are  the 
same  in  both  locks. 

For  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  / 

locks,  see  statements  A  and  B 

culverts,  "    C 

wood  trunk  aqueducts, 
stone  aqueducts, 
bridges, 
"        waste-weirs, 

Drawings  of  each  plan  of  locks  andl  of 
the  aqueducts,  bridges,  culverts,  dec,  will 
be  found  at  folios  32,  83,  34  and  35  of  the 

Atlas. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  expense  of 
the  same  kind  of  structure,  occasioned  by 
the  location  and  by  the  greater  facility,  of 
obtaining  materials  in  some  cases,  than  in 
others*  The  statements  here  referred  to, 
however,  are  calculated  from  medium 
cases,  arid  are  designed  to  show  the  average 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inrttate,] 

American  Patents  issued  in  August,  1834. 

(Continued  from  our  last  number.) 

36*  For  an  improvement  in  instruments 
for  Cutting  and  Crumbling  the  Stone  in 
the  Bladder;  James  Lee  Hannah,  M.  D., 
city  of  New. York,  August  19.  These 
instruments  for  cutting  and  for  crushing 
the  stone,  are,  when  closed,  in  the  form 
of.  a  sound  or  catheter,  but  considerably 
curved,  at  the  end  which  is  to  enter  the 
bladder*  According  to  the  drawing,  the 
shaft  is  straight,  but  the  end  is  bent  round 
so  as  to  form  a  quarter  of  a  circle  of 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  radius. 
This  quadrant  constitutes  the  jaws  by 
which  the  cutting  and  crushing  are  to  be 
effected  ;  these  jaws  work  on  a  pin  near 
the  extreme  end,  and  when  closed  form 
a  round  smooth  body,  having  no  projec- 
tion to  obstruct  it  in  its  entrance ;  its 
opening  commences  at  the  poiut  where 
the  curve  terminates  and  joins  the  straight 
shaft.  This  straight  shaft  consists  exte- 
riorly of  a  thin  silver  tube,  and  through 
this  tube  passes  a  steel  spring  like  a 
watch  spring,  which,  when  pushed  in,  al- 
lows the  jaws  to  open,  the  spring  being 
attached  to  the  jointed  piece.  The  cut- 
ting instrument  has  edges  like  shears,  the 
crusher  opens  like  forceps,  and  has  teeth 
to  hold  and  crush  the  particles  of  stone 
which  have  been  divided  by  the  cutter. 

37.  For  a  Machine  for  Grinding  Grain ; 
.  Joseph  Grant,  Providence,  county  of  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island,  August  19.  This 
is  to  be  a  cast  iron  mill,  consisting  of 
three  cylinders  and  a  concave,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  so  fluted  as  to  form  teeth 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Two  of 
the  cylinders,  with  a  hopper  above  them, 
are  to  be  placed  horizontally  and  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  lower  cylinder  has  a 
concave  under  it,  which  is  adjustable  by 
means  of  a  screw.  The  cylinders  are 
all  to  move  with  different  velocities,  the 
last  with  the  greatest  speed. 

38.  For  a  Threshing  Machine  ;  Chas. 
Wilson,  city  of  New- York,  August  19. 
This  machine  is  to  have  a  frame  made 
entirely  of  cast  iron,  and  the  concave  is 
to  be  formed  entirely  of  triangular  cast 
iron  bars,  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  an  inch  apart,  allowing  space 
for  the  grain  to  fall  through  between 
der  is  also  to  be  of  cast  iron,  consisting 
them.  The  whole  surface  of  the  cylin- 
of  bands  or  hoops,  four  or  five  inches 
wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  projecting  pieces  for  beaters  cast  on 
them.  These  bands  are  to  be  driven  on 
to  a  wooden  cylinder. 

39.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Per- 
cussion Cannon  Lock;  Enoch   Hidden, 
city  of  New-York,  August  20. 
_40»  For  a  Filtering  Machine  ;  Isaac 
Wiseman,  city  of  New- York,  an  alien, 
who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United 
States,  August  20.     The  principal  differ. 
ence  between  this  and  the  filtering  ves- 
sels oHinarily  employed,  consists,  first  in 
there  being  a  separate  vessel  to  receive 
the  water  which  has  been  filtered,  and 
which  vessel  can,  therefore,  be  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  clewing  il  of  the  ssdi* 


Iment  which  always  finds  its  way  into 
such  reservoirs ;  and,  secondly,  in  inter- 
posing between  the  layers  of  broken 
quartz,  sand,  charcoal,  dec.,  perforated 
plates  of  earthen  ware,  metal,  or  other 
substances,  which  will  prevent  their  mix- 
ing with  each  other  from  agitation  in  re- 
moval from  place  to  place.  Such  perfo- 
rated plates  are  not  new. 

41.  For  a  Revolving  Turning  Steel ; 
Benjamin  E.  Hoyt,  Ipswich,  Essex  coun- 
ty, Massachusetts,  August  20.  This  steel 
is  for  turning  the  edges  of  curriers',  or 
other  knives,  by  passing  a  roller  instead 
of  a  burnisher  over  them. 

42.  For  an  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Percussion  Powder;  Samuel 
Guthrie,  Sacket's  Harbor,  Jefferson 
county,  New- York,  August  21. 

43*  For  a  machine  for  Separating 
Gold  from  the  Soil ;  John  Dobson,  Burke 
county,  North  Carolina,  August  21.  This 
machine  has  an  inclined  rocker,  similar 
to  that  used  in  many  others,  and  various 
appendages  which  have  no  claim  to  nov- 
elty. After  describing  these,  the  paten- 
tee says :  "  although  I  have  been  particu- 
lar in  describing  the  construction  of  the 
above  machine,  yet  I  rest  my  claim  only 
on  those  principles  of  the  bucket  or  re- 
ceiver, by  which  a  peculiar  rolling  mo- 
tion is  given  to  the  mercury,  most  appli- 
cable to  the  collection  of  the  gold  ;  which 
principles  and  advantages  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention  as  understood  by  me. 
In  the  first  place,  a  larger  quantity  of 
mercury  can  be  used  than  by  the  present 
mode,  without  danger  of  loss,  and  extend- 
ing from  side  to  side  of  the  bucket,  pre- 
senting a  rolling  edge  to  the  approach  of 
the  gold,  of  sixteen  inches  in  length. 

44.  For  a  Clover  and  Herdgrass  Hull- 
ing Machine;  Reuben  Ranger,  Wilton, 
Kennebeck  county,  Maine,  August  21. 
The  hulling  is  to  be  effected  by  rubbing 
the  seeds  between  perforated  plates  of 
sheet  iron,  one  portion  of  which  is  a  coni- 
cal body,  and  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a 
shaft  placed  horizontally;  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  concave  similar  in  form, 
and  surmounted  by  a  hopper.  The  nib- 
bed seeds  pass  out  through  an  open- 
ing in  one  end  of  the  machine,  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  base  of  the  cone. 

45.  For  an  improvement  in  Finishing 
Leghorn,  Straw,  Grass,  and  Palm  Leaf 
Hats  and  Bonnets ;  Joseph  Snyder,  city 
of  Philadelphia,  August  22.  The  hats 
and  bonnets  are  to  be  varnished  with  any 
of  the  known  suitable  varnishes,  adapted 
to  the  color  of  the  article. 

"  The  object  intended  to  be  attained  by 
the  foregoing  improvement  is  to  preserve 
hats  and  bonnets  from  moisture,  that  they 
may  retain  their  proper  shape." 

46.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Spin- 
ning of  Rope  and  other  Yarn  ;  Sidney 
D.  Whitlock,  Brooklyn,  Kings  county, 
New- York,  August  22.  It  is  observed 
in  the  petition,  that  this  patent  is  claimed 
for  a  "  new  application  of  the  machine 
for  which  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  were  granted  to  a  certain  Robert 
Graves  of  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1819." 

In  the  specification  it  is  stated,  that  tbo 


original  machine  is  modified  by  the  use 
of  a  double  railway  for  die  niac&fie,  or 
machines,  to  run  upon ;  using  at  each  end 
of  the  double  track,  a  detached  section  of 
the  track,  made  to  revolve  like  the  turn- 
abouts upon  railroads,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  equalizing  machine.  "Each 
track  is  furnished  with  an  endless  band 
and  rope,  operating  as  described  in  the 
specification  of  the  said  Graves'  machine 
herein  referred  to,  alternately  on  the 
equalizing  machines  as  they  chance 
tracks."  8 

47.  For  an  improvement  in  Shearing 
Machines  for  Shearing  Woollen  Cloth  ; 
Reuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Windham 
county,  Vermont.  First  patented  May 
13th,  1834.  Patent  surrendered  and  re- 
issued on  an  amended  specification,  Au- 
gust 22. 

48.  For  improvements  in  the  Power 
Printing  Press ;  Otis  Tufts,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  22.  We  are  informed 
in  this  specification,  that  "  the  principal 
difference  between  this  power  press  and 
others  now  in  use  consists  in  supplying  it 
with  paper  to  be  printed  from  one  side  of 
the  frame,  by  using  two  friskets,  one  of 
which  is  under  the  operation  of  an  im- 
pression from  the  platten,  while  the 
sheet  of  paper  last  printed  is  being  re- 
moved from  the  second  frisket,  and  ano- 
ther  sheet  is  applied.  As  soon  as  the 
frisket  first  mentioned  has  received  an 
imprint  from  the  types,  it  is  withdrawn 
by  the  operation  of  the  machinery  from  be- 
uveen  the  platten  and  form,  and  the  se- 
cond frisket  caused  to  pass  in  between 
the  platten  and  frame,  there  to  be  acted 
on  in  its  turn.  So  in  succession  each 
passes  out  from  between  the  platten  and 
frame  with  its  printed  sheet,  while  the 
other,  with  the  sheet  to  be  printed,  ia 
made  to  pass  in  between  the  platten  and 
frame." 

49.  For  a  Double  Cylinder  Truck,  for 
Raising  Stone,  Timber,  &c.  ;  Simon 
Frieze,  Waterloo,  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  August  23. 

This  truck  is  to  run  up  an  inclined  plane 
or  railway  formed  of  parallel  timbers, 
rising  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  thirty 
degrees.  Instead  of  four  wheels,  there 
are  to  be  two  rollers  turning  on  gudgeons, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  truck.  An  off- 
set is  to  be  turned  down  at  each  end  of 
the  rollers,  to  form  a  shoulder,  or  flanch, 
to  keep  them  in  their  places  on  the  Why*. 
The  part  turned  down  is  to  be  cham- 
phered,  to  cause  the  truck  to  keep  the 
track  the  more  readily.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  inclined  plane  there  is  to  be 
a  block  with  a  rope  passing  over  its 
sheave,  one  end  of  which  rope  is  attach- 
ed to  the  truck,  and  the  other  drawn  by 
horses  or  other  animals,  to  raise  the  load. 

50.  For  a  Machine  for  Hulling  Clover 
and  other  small  Seeds  ;  Merit  Baily,  At- 
tleborough,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
August  23. 

51.  For  a  Horse  Power;  Joseph  B. 
Streeter,  Middlesex,  Yates  county,  New- 
York,  August  26. 

52.  For  Jointing  and  Manufacturing 
Staves  for  Barrels,  6* ;  Cyrus  M'Gr*< 
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S>r,  Newport,    Sullivan    county,  New. 
ampshire,  August  26. 

S3.  For  an  improvement  in  the  surgi- 
cal instrument  called  a  Scarificator ;  Geo. 
Tlemann,  city  of  New- York,  August  26. 
The  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
the  scarificator,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  patent,  appears  to  us  to  deserve 
the  appellation,  as  we  think  that,  both  in 
construction  and  in  operation,  it  will  be 
fraud  superior  to  those  made  either  in 
the  English  or  the  German  manner.  The 
patentee,  after  describing  the  usual  mode 
of  forming  this  instrument,  informs  us, 
that  the  principal  improvements  made  by 
him  are  the  use  of  pointed  lancets,  in- 
stead of  those  with  rounded  ends ;  a  con- 
trivance for  using  them  with  more  exact- 
ness, and  so  as  to  cause  less  pain,  and 
Eroduce  a  more  profuse  bleeding  than 
eretofore,  whilst  the  mechanism  is  more 
compact,  and  more  easily  kept  clean,  and 
in  order,  than  in  the  old  instrument. 

The  lancets,  instead  of  standing  in 
rows  upon  an  axis,  or  shaft,  are  all  fixed 
upon  a  flat  plate,  which  fits  into  a  box,  si- 
milar to  those  now  in  use,  but  smaller. 
For  the  purpose  of  moving  the  plates  con- 
taining the  lancets,  an  axis  and  jointed 
levers  are  placed  under  it,  which  are  ope- 
rated upon  by  suitable  springs,  and  other 
appendages,  that  are  fully  described,  and 
perfectly  represented  in  the  drawing. 
There  is  no  distinct  claim  made,  but  the 
difference  between  this  and  other  instru- 
ments for  the  same  purpose  is  clearly 
designated,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever .  respecting  the  points  upon  which 
the  dependence  for  originality  is  placed. 

64.  For  Stoves  for  Burning  Coal ; 
Abial  Smith,  North  Providence,  Provi- 
dence county,  Rhode  Island,  August  27. 
.  65.  For  a  Threshing  Machine ;  John 
Matthias,  Manchester,  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  August  27. 

56.  For  a  Bedstead  for  the  Sick ;  Win. 
Woolley,  city  of  New. York,  August  30. 
[For  a  description,  with  drawings,  see  p. 
74,  vol.  iv.,  of  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 


The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Green 
apply  with  equal  force  to  many  other 
branches  of  mechanics  in  this  country. 
We  certainly  have  the  talents  and  the 
enterprize,  and  only  want  patronage  from 
those  who  now  go  abroad  for  their  arti- 
cles. 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 
On  the  construction  of  the  Barometer,  and 
other  Philosophical  Instruments,  in  this 
country*  By  James  Green,  Philosophi- 
cal Instrument  Maker  in  Baltimore. 

To  Proftnor  Sniiman : 

Dear  Sir, — Early  after  the  publication 
of  No*  1,  Vol.  XXVII.,  of  your  very  va- 
luable Journal,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  an  article  on  the  construction  of  the 
Barometer;  and,  although  interested  in 
all  improvements  of  the  means  of  making 

Ciilosophical  observations,  I  felt  particu- 
rly  so  in  the  present  instance,  from 
having  received  an  order  on  account  of 
the  public  service  to  construct  a  Baro- 
meter that  would  furnish  accurate  indi- 


cations of  atmospheric  pressure,  on  any 
plan  which  my  experience  in  this  branch 
of  manufacture  might  approve* 

In  perusing  the  article,  I  was  particu- 
larly attracted  by  the  coincidence  which 
existed  in  the  construction  of  some  parts 
of  Mr.  Durant's  instrument,  and  a  modi- 
fication of  Gay  Lussac's  Barometer  by 
M.  Bunten,  a  favorable  report  of  which 
was  read  before  the  French  Institute,  by 
Messrs.  Savart  and  Arago,  and  which 
subsequently  received  a  favorable  notice 
from  Baron  Humboldt,  who,  after  having 
used  the  instrument  during  a  travel 
through  Germany  of  several  months,  tes- 
tified to  its  efficiency  in  preventing  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  mercurial  col- 
umn. The  Globe  Portable  Barometer  of 
Mr.  Durant  seems  to  present  all  the  ad- 
vantages  derivable  from  that  arrange- 
raenfe  with  some  additional  securities* 
However,  I  must  freely  confess  that  the 
gratification  which  a  Philosophical  In- 
strument  Maker  might  be  presumed  to 
derive  from  such  a  circumstance,  was  in 
some  measure  diminished  by  discover- 
ing the  writer  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  there  existed  an  indifference  to  all 
efforts  at  the  perfection  of  so  important 
an  instrument  as  the  Barometer,  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer,  who,  I  hope, 
may  be  often  found  both  "willing  and 
able"  to  resort  to  all  the  precautionary 
means  necessary  to  insure  as  perfect  an 
instrument  as  practicable,  when  such  an 
instrument  is  wanted*  In  so  far  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument  may  depend 
upon  the  boiling  of  the  mercury  in  his 
tube,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  with  him 
to  take  the  "  patient  care"  required  in 
this  operation.  Indeed,  it  has  been  my 
uniform  practice  to  observe  this  precau- 
tion in  all  instances  where  such  accuracy 
was  desirable,  and  also  to  use  mercury 
that  had  been  redistilled. 

I  have  been  induced  to  state  these  facts, 
because,  from  the  tone  of  the  article  allu- 
ded to,  an  individual  who  might  desire  a 
perfect  instrument  would  be  brought  na- 
turally to  the  inference,  that  in  as  much 
as  good  Barometers  are  constantly  being 
made  somewhere,  if  he  cannot  obtain  one 
here,  he  •can  do  so  abroad. 

I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  either 
yourself  or  the  writer  would  wish  to  in- 
crease the  already  unfavorable  prepos- 
session which  to  some  extent  exists,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  instrument  makers 
of  this  country*  They  labor,  it  is  true, 
under  disadvantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  some  parts  of  a  philosophical  appara- 
tus, which  are  not  experienced  elsewhere. 
But  the  Barometer  does  not  belong  to 
this  class.  In  its  construction  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
principles  it  involves,  and  that  facility  of 
manipulation  which  experience  usually 
yields. 

On  visiting  London  and  Paris  in  the 
years  1830  and  '81,  for  the  purpose  of 
availing  myself  of  the  great  advantages 
which  those  cities  afford  for  improvement 
in  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  the  colla- 
tion of  philosophical  facts,  and  while 
there,  being  engaged  in  some  experimen- 
tal observations  on  the  construction  of 


the  Pyrometer,  I  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  one  of  the  most  deservedly  distin- 
guished instrument  makers  of  the  former 
city,  who  I  found  entertained  a  more  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  de. 
mand  for  good  instruments  in  the  United 
States  than  my  experience  authorized  j 
that  opinion  doubtless  arises  from  the  fre- 
quent orders  he  received  to  furnish  such 
for  this  country.  It  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  many  of  these  were  of  a  cha- 
racter that  could  have  been  readily  fur* 
nished  here,  had  there  existed  that  confi- 
dence which  many  of  our  own  workmen 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

Conceding,  however,  the  imperfections 
of  the  ordinarily  manufactured  Barome- 
ter, I  cannot  join  with  the  writer  in  at- 
tributing to  this  circumstance  mainly  the 
existing  neglect  of  so  useful  an  instru- 
ment, when  used  as  a  weather  glass ;  but 
would  rather  refer  it  to  the  lengthened  se. 
ries  of  observations  it  is  necessary  to 
make  in  every  particular  place,  before 
such  satisfactory  goneral  rules  can  be  de- 
duced as  will  enable  us  to  infer  from  spe- 
cific movements  in  the  barometric  column 
definite  changes  of  weather,  few  persons 
being  found  willing  to  make  periodically 
precise  observations. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark, that  in  view  of  the  advancement 
of  meteorological  science,  the  want  of 
uniformity  both  in  the  principle  and  con- 
struction of  tho  various  instruments  used 
throughout  this  extensive  country,  in  or- 
der to  furnish  correct  meteorological  ta- 
bles, is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  and  any 
plan  that  could  be  suggested,  which  might 
obviate  this  difficulty,  by  establishing  such 
uniformity,  would  doubtless  materially  en- 
hance the  value  of  these  records  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  10th,  1834.  ;*. 

Effects  of  Lime  on  Fish.  —  As  a 
barge  laden  with  lime  was  proceeding  up 
the  Ouse,  from  Lewes,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  it  sunk  near  Barcombe.  The 
effect  on  the  fish  in  the  river  .was  in- 
stantly manifested.  Hundreds  rose  to 
the  surface,  and  a  great  number  were 
taken  by  hand.  Pike  were  seen  darting 
about  in  great  agony ;  and  most  of  the 
finny  tribe  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  the  accident  occurred  were  ren- 
dered blind,  from  the  burning  nature  of 
the  lime.  It  is  calculated  that  some 
thousands  of  fish  perished.  —  [Scientific 
Tracts.] 

An  Aid  to  Learning. — In  the  royal 
printing  office  pf  Paris,  there  are  types 
of  fifty. six  oriental  alphabets,  compre- 
hending all  the  known  characters  of  the 
languages  of  Asia,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  ;  and  sixteen  alphabets  of  those 
of  European  nations,  who  do  not  employ 
the  Roman  letters.  There  are  forty-six 
fonts  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  All  the 
presses  in  the  establishment  are  able  to 
throw  off*  278,000  sheets  a  day,  equal  to 
9,266  volumes  8vo,  of  50  sheets'  each. 
The  number  of  printers  engaged  in  the 
offico  is  three  hundred  and  fifty. — [lb.]  j 
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ly  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
staled  in  the  following  attract  from  «  Pblladel. 
■Wapaptri 

"A  Wednesday,  I»l  week,  a  train  of  38  car* 
ladtn  ilmoil  exclusively  with  dry  goods,  tot  the 
far  West,  left  ifain  ciy.  on  the  Columbia  Bail- 
road  Wa  learn  from  the  Collector,  that  the 
good*  carried  by  tbi*  into,  weighed  U4.B84  Iba. 
(marly  58  tone.)  After  ihe  6th  of  April,  there 
will  be  9  locomotive  ermines,  ronning  between 
thia  city  and  Columbia,  daily." 

On  ibis  ruad  thtro  are  Dot  only  two  inclined 
plan**,bui  ni.i,  grade*  of  accent  cooetantlypaui 
with  locum  '.tire  engine*,  at  ■  rat*  of  acclivity 
oqaal  to  45  fact  in  the  mile.  And  yet  at 
ties  who  hue  been  tent  from  Albany  to  oui 
to  dieauade  nor  capital iate  from  subscribing 
aioek  of  th*  New    fork   xnd    Eria  Rail 

in  accbviiy  iwemy  i«i  w  the  mile,  car.m 
•dnntage  >us!y  ua*d  for 


Of  he  4&  mile*  ol  the  Erie  Railroad,  upwards 
of  41K  ..Hie*  i.ave  grade*  ol  a.e.ni  less  Ihtn  41) 
fact  in  tha  mile,  SI  mite-  ar*  on  a  dead  level,  and 
164  mile*  are at  rataalei*  than  10  la.  t  to ihe  mil*. 

ia  iha  fa.'e  of  these  and  uihar  imporianl  lacts,  be 
Induced  to  li*tan  to  iha  asses  lion*  ol  men  whu 
have  neither  Iha  patriotism  to  aid  the  w..rh,  by 

loaning  ib.i  credit  of  the  State  upon  undoubied  so. 

curlty ;  uor  tha  liber  alii)  to  leave  tbo  company 

lo  make  it  ai  their  own  riakT 
For  onr  part  wa  believe  that  the  company'*  *uo. 

aeripiion  book*  will  aoun  put  at  real  all  doubti 

upon  thu  auhject.  a_y 


pmienger.  can  be    conveyed  the  whole  dialant 
in  each  direction  in  twanty.four  honra." 

Tha  application  ofateani  power,  to  Railr. 
IS  Still  in  iu  infancy.  J 

To  lie  Editor  of  th*  JV«*  York  American  : 

1  find,  Sir,  in  the  Buffalo  Whig  of  too  l, 
April,  the  following  notice  of  the  defeat  of 
bill  to  aid  in  ihe  ceuatrDctioii  of  iha  New  "S 
and  Erie  Railroad : 

The  application  toour  Legislsiure  for  e  lo* 
•aiiai  id  constructing  the  chartered  Railt 
through  the  Southern  Her  of  ooumiea  from 
Hudson  loLak*  Erie,  wa*  rejected  in  ihe 
aembly.  on  the  SUifi  iili,,  by  a  Vole  oi'61  lo  45 
Tfaitrcauk,  we  sec  bytbe  New  York  Aid 


3    loo 


>d   for 


.    by  tr 


We 


none,  thecofryiugoul 
ii.heel  importance  Ul  tl 
night    have  been    well 


-*  York  l 
■  >,    the  tut 


VVrighi'.  Kep„,t  0l    ,h.  a„,vo,  „|    ,h«  R„it 
ooUcWe  «..  thia  point.     Tin.  u  j.  wu„  n 


■team  engine,  by  it*  own  power,  with  a  modtrete 
load  attached  to  it,  over  the  inclined  plane*  at 
Pan*.  Eidgo,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail 
road  ;  one  of  which  ha*  an  acclivity  of  abont  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  a  mila.  Since  that 
time,  the  successful  running  of  the  Locomotive 
Engine,  dnring  a  sesaon  wall  adapted  lo  furnish 
foil  opportunity  t0  leet  all  kind*  of  difficulties, 
that  might  be  eau*od  by  the  weather— haa  result- 
ed in  Ih*  lali.fac'ory  and  entire  conviction,  that 
Locomotive  tteam  Engines  can  he  conatructed  on 
fie  plan  adapted  ond  now  purtutd.  at  the  Jtfonu. 
factory  of  Machinery  of  tht  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  in  thia  city,  each  of  which 
—Kin*;  unlet*,  use  of  anthracite  eoaloa  foci, 
tnU  Incapable  of  trannortiag,  with  certainty 
and  aafety,  one  hundred  pattengere  with  the 
requisite  car,  to  contain  them,  op  on  inclined 
fiaae  aactnding  one  hundred  feet  in  the  milt  at 
the  rata  of  ten  mile,  en  hem.  Thi*  triumphant 
and  highly  important  reault  furniahca  additional 
evidence,  in  tbi*  age  of  wonderlul  discoveries 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  oee  ofateam 
power— the  extent  of  which  it  i*  0lnLO„  impoe.i. 
Wo  oven  to  imagine— as  every  mowb.  every 
weak,  bring*  to  view,  and  into  p:actical  me 
aome  new  benefit  conferred  on  man  by  the  aid  of 
thia  powerful  agent. 

The  obvioua  benefits,  and  they  may  truly  be 
Mid  n  be  immense  in  their  aslant— which  will 
be  derived  from  the  result  Ihu*  ascertained  are 
great  reduction  in  the  expense  of  irrndualinjr  the 
road  bed.  on  mo.,  rou.ee  for  railway,,  which  in 
countries  even  moderately  undulating  will 
probably  be  at  kaat  fifty  per  cent— and  ureal  in 
crease  of  practicable  routes  lor  ti,e  location  of 
railways  capable  of  being  uacri  heneficiilly  ivitli 
Mat  the  aid  of  stationary  power.  It  ia  now  be 
lieved  to  be  DM  merely  probable,  hut  in  faci 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,   that    aroma  nil)  be  I 

foundofi  examination,  for  •>■-  -i.-.;-;.-. t  ., 

Baltimore  end    Ohio  Rail 
free  from  ill  inclined    pli 

n  («  IIib  m  in.  mrfldiatir  hint,  j,  tj,w 


every  thing.    They 
■tnieied,  In  wint.ir! 
e  Wall  ai 


'in ils  round  the  i 


a  of  no  mo 


reflect  that  I 
i  mo  miaine  all 
if  laid,  wbert 

re  than  five  bondt 


feet  radiu*,"would  often  lie  hurried 
leae  drifts,  while  at  others  Ihe  ice  would  form 
above  the  surface.    Than  the  route  u 
from  New  Yoik  to  Dunkiik  than  by 


e  hundred  feat 


i  the  n 


o ;  the  scheme  ol  a  Rail. mad,  by  that  route  u 

iaionary  one  ;  ueolee*  to  New  York,  if  made 

useless  to  the   country  through  which  it  woli 

tothew.st.    Mr.  Wright  haa  p 

ideinnanon  upoo  the  ihing  so  th 

nothing  seeme  likely  to  remove  it ;  and  gentlemi 

should  look  at  the  eubject  aa  if  it  were  a  questi. 

of  science,  control  able,  of  oouree,  by  the  koo* 

law*  of  traction  and  gravity,  and  subject   to  If 


self   n 


th 


-.'pendent  uKV<>  .< 
'"body,  it  ie  condemned!: 
"     *,l!lVi,e  en«ctments  cat 


known  actic 

light  it   eho 

voles  of  a  Legit 

phyaical  laws, 

uL'TVa^    A  R;'|-ro"«^  from y  10  0..r 

falo  could  be  used  more  montha  in    the  veai 

and    wKh    the    Hudson  would    convey  projer 

If  mad"  °lk'  """  'hB  Pr°p°sed  ™d 

IfgentlemeninNowYork,  or  elsewhere.  *il 

™.h°  •■'  1',"'"  qu"'ion'  ""i  cumP«»  l»  •« 
matnom.lical  demonstration,  inaieed  ol  rlyins  ou 
into  •■hot    and  furious  condemnolion"  of  ue    fo 

•lusTonT"^;  !h*y """  "rivo "  lho  nn"  '">« 

a  ih  °Ur  l°',"ri"   b*"*  Brought  oe 


i  if  i 


It  admitted. 


>  the  Obi, 


id  could  not  be  used  in  wi 
ponent*  will  hardly  pretend  that  it  will'  be  ob. 
itructed  by  anoie  and  ice  until  Jane— or  even  urn  | 
May— or  indeed,  until  ihe  1st  of  April— and  per 
haps  ibey  will  admit  thai  it  would  be  obstructed 
only  for  a  frm  u>eet,.  or  just  long  enoiiEh  to  say 
thai  ihcre  ia  not  n  continued  inicrcourse. 

The  following  reference  to  the  subject,  from 
the  Pittsburg  Gaeeite,  .hows  conclusively  tha 
tamri.MW.oC  ihe  work  lo  this  city,  and  io  the 

ilHIhefU  ..unit,.,      ft!,,,  (j  £™  ^^t  (5 


me  ia,  that  all  works  which  do  not  paaa  throngh 
Albany,  Syracuae  and  Buffalo,  are  impraciicabla 
— "  of  do  value  in  themselves,"— and  "not  worth 

Oi**«  aNs  Burraw.— Having  had  aome  curi- 
osity to  know  at  what  lime  navigation  of  the  AI. 
"     from    Olean  to  Pittsburgh  usually 
•Pring,  we  yesterdsy  called  c* 
"|ho    keeps    the    t 


legheny 
Mr.    J 


i    Welsh, 


Ler   i 


my  f 


question,  ha  furn 
taken   from  hia 


a  from  that  country  etop.'to 
that  point.  Ic  reply  to  our 
d  ue  the  following  statement, 
k».  The  fi:«  arrival  from 
•n  tha  30th  of  March. 


ISih 
3  let 


*  believe  ihji  the  harbor  et  Boffali  is  net 
Uy  open  before  about  the  6ret  of  Mey.or  oer. 
,.n.„^,ii..,1..-.u_24horABri|_  Bolh&t 
uuilet  io  the  Ohio,  by 


New  York  won 

he  way  of  O.o. 
>y  Uutlalo.  in 
rum  0;hbh  tu  : 


..  Ol. 


Mlalii 


arliti 

rga  and  nceive 

mentioned  are  the  times  wheat 
•burgh  liom  Olean,  so  that  the* 
laner  plac*  live  or  lii  nayt 
imeni  ol  lact»  eihibil*  th*  im. 
«li«ster  and  Olaaa  Canal,  and 
id  in  a  nrung   light. — [Piitaa. 

■  above  parngaph.  we  noticed 
i  ..f  New  York  have  rejected 
i  to  Ihe  New   York  and  Erie 


The  .  egleot ;  to  make  ibie  road  will  deprive  the 
lily  of  New  York  of  aome  of  the  advM,Wi 
vhich  it  night  enjoy  by  the  navigation  of  tha  AI. 
eghonyJVom  Olean. 

..  f!?  Canal,  not  nana]  ly  being  open 
-"■-"three  weeka 


efore  Ihe  15th  of  April, 
Allegheny  ri 
lerchandiie  . 


of  the  . 


of  th 


■  from  Olean.    The  Railroad,  b 

rliar,  would  be  adopted  to  deliver 
Olean,  until  the  Canal  would  be 


If  "  Benjamin  Wright,  report  ie  conclusive  on 
ii.  point,  ■■  that  it  ie  not  worth  making  and  of 
J  value  in  itaalP  it  ie  al*s  conclusive  an  am. 
her  point— e*  the  Editorof  the  Whig  will  learn, 
i.,  that  tba  road,  when  made,  will  operate  aa  • 
nohine  by  which  buaioaaa  men  may  eleer  thai 
e  in  Buffalo  harbor — although  it  may  be  some- 
hat  difficult  for  them  to  clear  the  harbor  of  ice- 
fore  the  first  of  May.  u, 

TIic  con-csjHindentof  the  Phil odelphin  Enquirer 
'il*s  Uiatilie  bill  reported  froms  select  committee 
Mr.  Heston,  entitled  "nil  net  to  improve  the 
itc  by  Railroads  nnd  C.in.ils,"  passed  the  House 
Representatives,  by  e  vote  of  47  to  45. 


OmtM 


ihel 


lev 


•iaib  and  Ohio  C*»*l.— We  learn 
Williamaport  Banner  of  Saturday,  that' 
was  lot  into  tba  Canal  below  that  place' 
mat.,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  a  ve. 
iy*  the  Canal  would   be  navtgallathe 


ile  diatance  from  Dam  No.  5,  above  Williemr. 
Cily,  (about  110  miles.)— 
'  basen,  at  the  fool  of  Po. 
n,  for  upwards  of  a  week 
ka,  etc.  laden  with 
busy,  bustling  ap~ 

-■  ,n"  boats  has  given 

iwn,  m  the  vicinity  of  th* 

fying,  and  brings  to  mind 

No  breach 


that  part 


irrnd    i 


ia  Canal,  c 


n  of  the 


hot  part  of  the  work  spoken  of  above 
,  and  ihe  water  hat  now  been  lei  into  it  for 
first  time.  It  i,  highly  creditable  to  iha  o*- 
iiicc  of  ita  conatruction  thai  it  ha*  e<ood  tba 
ol  the  first  admission  of  the  water,  although 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  can  stand  iba 
rehirTg  operation'  eo  far  as  lo  remain  alto' 
tr.fra*  from  leahe  before  iha  work  beiumsi 
'Ujfliljr  Hilled  by  aM.-^haniat.M 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS* 


The  /Erst  arrival  at  CUi*land.— The  Cleve- 
land (O.)  Herald  of  the  21ft  ult.  •eye,—"  The 
schr.  John  Q.  Adams  arrived  at  this  port  from 
fiandotky  last  evening.  She  reports  that  the 
navigation  between  the  two  plaees  was  unob- 
structed. The  Atlantic  which,  she  spoke  on  her 
passage  down,  is  hourly  expected .  The  John 
Q.  Adams  is  the  first  vessel  which  has  arrived 
this  season." 


Lake  QmUtri:— The  navigation  of  this  lake 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  for  the  season. 
A  schr.  at  rived  at  Oswego,  from  Toronto,  on 
the  31st  nit.  Both  harbors  are  free  from  ice, 
m  are  also  Port  Delhouaie,  at  the  month  of  the 
Wetland  canal,  and  the  canal  itself  as  lax  as  St. 
Catharine's.  The  Oswego  Palladium  of  the  1st 
insi.says  that  several  schrs.  wsre  read  •'for  sea, 
and  woald  sail  on  that  day  ;  and  that  that  port  has 
atvsr  exhibited  so  gteat  a  promise  of  buieness  so 
early  in  the  season.— [Argas.] 

The  first  engine  has  been  pi  seed  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Greenwich  Railway,  preparatory  to  the 
Easier  fair;  about  80  dollars  per  day  has  been 
received  (or  penny  passengers  alone  by  tbe/eef- 
jssi*  to  Greenwich. 

A  novel  machine  was  a  few  days  sgo  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Kennington  and  Clapham  roads.  It 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  carriage- wheel  which  car- 
ries a  Railroad  lor  itself,  upon  whicn  the  car. 
riage  travels  with  great  facility  and  quickness. — 
It  was  composed  of  a  jointed  squaro  instead  of  a 
circle,  and  has  four  rollers,  not  touching  the 
road,  and  four  feet  which  al  ornately  eome  to  the 
ground,  producing  a  kind  of  walking  and  eacap. 
ing  obstacles.  We  understand  it  is  the  invention 
ot  Lewie  Gompertx,  Esq.  Should  these  machines 
be  adopted,  probably  common  Railroads  may  be 
partially  or  wholly  dispensed  with. 

[From  the  New-England  Farmer.] 

COLD   WsUTHEB. 

[Continued  from  page  198.] 

I  have  said  that  the  air  being  heavier  and 
more  dense  in  valleys  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  cold  and  frost.  And  I  frankly 
confess  I  am  somewhat  a  heretic  with  res- 
pect to  the  theory  that  cold  or  frost  is  a 
mere  negative  of  heat.  From  a  long  course 
of  observation  on  the  effects  of  frost  on  the 
various  phenomena  connected  with  it,  I 
have  been  led  to  the  opinion  that  frost  is 
something  positive,  something  material, 
capable  of  attracting  and  being  attracted. 
And  I  think  the  various  phenomena  of  frost 
are  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained 
by  this  hypothesis  than  on  the  other. 

I  know  that  air,  being  a  conductor  of 
heat,  will  sometime*  when  rapidly  applied 
to  a  substance  conduct  off  the  heat,  so  as 
to  produce  frost.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  frost  is  not  material.  It  only  proves 
that  when  the  heat,  the  antagonist  princi- 
ple of  frost,  is  drawing  off,  frost  as  a  sub- 
stance makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  spring  and  fall,  when  we  are 
afraid,  from  the  coldness  of  the  day,  that 
there  will  be  frost,  if  a  brisk  breeze  springs 
up  towards  night  or  in  the  evening,  our 
fears  cease,  and  no.  frost  ensues. 

Every  person,  who  makes  much  observa- 
tion respecting  the  effects  of  frost,  knows 
that  in  the  fall,  when  *cold  weather  com. 
mences,  that  in  a  field  of  potatoes,  a  slight 
breeze  of  air  will  protect  the  hills  a  little 
elevated  above  the  others,  while  those  hills 
not  more  than  three  feet  from  them,  and 
depressed  six  inches  below  them,  so  that 
they  cannot  feel  the  influence  of  the  breeze, 
are  much  injured  —  thj  higher  hills  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  breeze  upon  the  lewer. 

Every  person  in  Vermont  knows  that  the 
frost  falls  later  in  the  spring)  and  carlief  ift 
the  fall,  In  the  Valleys'  than  on  the  hilts,  tin* 
less*  th*t>b*  a  fog  (n  the  yatlljrs  to  preVltnt 
Hi    Ati  thlfd  ii  iitnltv  llWafi  111*  fti«U#n 


in  the  air  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  hich 
lands.  Why  in  these  cases  should  not  tjie 
brisk  air  on  the  hills  conduct  off  the  heat 
so  as  to  prevent. frost,  while  ii  lights  on  the 
lower  ground,  when  there  is  scarce  any 
motion  in  the  air. 

I  will  mention  one  more  fact  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Some  years  since  I  saw 
in  the  paper  that  a  person  hung  a  pail  of 
water  on  a  favorite  fruit  tree,  while  in 
blossom,  to  protect  it  from  frost.  At  the 
time,  I  supposed  that  if  it  could  have  any 
effect  it  must  be  by  creating  a  miniature 
foff. 

Now  for  the  fact  —  a  few  years  since  I 
was  deliberating  where  I  should  place  some 
early  potatoes  for  seed,  so  as  to  Keen  them 
from  frost,  and  from  being  mixed  with  other 
potatoes.  I  was  advised  to  put  them  into 
a  cellar,  where  there  was  a  water  cistern ; 
this  was  the  coldest  cellar  under  my  house. 
But  I  adopted  the  advice,  and  have  pursued 
the  practice  ever  since.  On  the  4th  oT 
January  the  water  froze  over  in  the  cistern, 
and  within  two  days  the  ice  was  from  one 
to  two  inches  thick.  I  then  thought  of  my 
potatoes,  and  supposed  them  worthless. 
But  they  were  not  touched  by  the  frost. 
Was  this  because  the  air  conducted  the 
heat  from  the  water  to  the  potatoes  ?  If  so, 
why  did  it  not  conduct  the  heat  from  the 
potatoes  ?  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  water 
attracted  the  frost,  if  a  material  thing, 
with  greater  power  than  the  potatoes  pos- 
sessed? 

I  have  stated  the  foregoing  facts,  that 
you  and  your  readers  may  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  them,  and  not  to  support 
any  vague  theory  of  my  own.  And  as  it  is 
not  my  intention  nor  wish  to  disturb  the 
long  repose  of  the  theory  alluded 'to,  I  will 
stop  here,  and  subscribe  myself,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  A  Vermonter. 

Jan.  14,  1835. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the 
New-England  Farmer  of  Jan.  21st  has 
come.  And  to  your  annoyance,  and  pos- 
sibly that  of  your  readers,  i  have  read  the 
communication  of  A.  G.  in  it,  upon  which 
I  wish  to  submit  a  few  remarks. 

A.  6.  says,  that  the  greater  density  of 
the  air  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  degree 
of  cold  in  the  valleys.  I  certainly  shallnot 
quarrel  with  this,  for  it  is  the  only  reason 
I  have  assigned  for  it  in  calm  weather. 

But  I  am  not  satisfied  with  his  reasons 
for  that  effect.  He  says  that  air  is  a  great 
conductor  of  heat.  That  is  true.  But  how 
does  this,  by  itself,  account  for  the  greater 
degree  of  cold  in  the  valleys.  From  what, 
at  such  times,  does  it  conduct  it?  As  to 
this  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  It  may,  if 
possible,  conduct  it  from  the  frozen  earth, 
colder  than  itself.  But  at  any  rate,  the  heat 
which  it  conducts  from  the  frozen  earth, 
must  be  in  very  small  quantities,  and  a 
very  cold  kind  of  heat. 

Although  the  air  frequently  robs  us,  in 
these  hyperborean  regions,  of  more  heat  than 
we  well  know  how  to  spare,  yet  I  doubt, 
whether  we  ought  to  charge  all  the  incon- 
venience we  feel  from  frost  to  the  air. 

A.G.  says  in  answer  to  Mr.  Breck's 
second  question,  that  lie  thinks  if  there  had 
been  wind  on  Sunday  mcrning  there  would 
have  been  very  little  difference  in  the  cold, 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  ;  and  adduces 
theoretical  arguments  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  But  these  arguments  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  facts  I  have  stated  —  facts 
well  known  in  Vermont  since  the  multipli- 
ed tipn  of  thertriometers. 

The  ends* l  assigned  far  cold  And  frost 

iff,  ftehcfttlt jf,  rner*  ihf  ofy,  and  pfeietit  the 


they  cannot  be  brought  to  the  "  searching" 
test  of  facts. 

By  the  Editor. — The  facts  above  stated 
by  our  respected  correspondent,  are,  some 
of  them,  new  to  us,  and  the  knowledge  they 
convey  may  be  of  much  practical  utility  m 
agriculture  and  rural  economy.  We  do  not, 
however,  altogether  coincide  with  him  re- 
specting the  causes  of  some  of  the  effects, 
which  have  met  the  attention  of  his  ob- 
serving mind.  For  instance,  we  believe 
that  cold  or  frost  is  nothing  but  the  want 
of  or  rather  a  less  degree  of  heat.  Like- 
wise, we  are  of  opinion  that  tMe  heat  given 
out  by  water  while  freezing  saved  his  po- 
tatoes from  frost.  But  we  have  not  at 
present  time  nor  room  to  give  the  reasons 
for  our  belief;  and  this  is  not  of  much  con* 
sequence,  since  facts  are  of 'much  more  im- 
portance than  theories.  We  hope,  some 
time,  to  resume  the  subject,  with  allusion 
to  the  valuable  facts  with  which  we  have 
been  obliged  by  u  A  Vermonter ;"  and  solicit 
the  continuance  of  his  favors  of  a  kind 
similar  to  that  for  which  we  are  already 
much  his  debtor. 

[From  tho  Cultivator } 
Root  Culture  presents  many  advanta- 

Ses  to  the  stock  farmer.  Roots  are  less  ex- 
austing  to  the  [soil  than  grain  ;  they  are 
admirably  fitted  to  form  a  part  of  a  course 
of  crop* ;  are  very  beneficial  in  pulverizing 
the  soil ;  afford  abundance  of  food  for  grain; 
and  3erve  to  augment  and  improve  the) 
valuable  product  of  the  cattle  yard.  An 
acre  of  ground,  under  good  culture,  will 

Sroduce,  on  a  fair  average,  twenty  tons  of 
wedish  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  carrots, 
parsnips,  or  potatoes.  Supposing  a  lean 
animal  to  consume  one  busnel  a  day,  and  a 
fattening  animal  two  bushels,  the  produce 
of  an  acre  will  then  subsist  three  lean  bul- 
locks 110  days,  nearly  the  period  of  our 
winter,  and  three  fatting  ones  55  days. 
We  merely  assume  these  as  reasonable 
data,  and  ask  if  the  result  does  not  prove* 
the  profitableness  of  their  culture.  But  we 
are  not  permitted  to  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject, if  we  credit  the  testimony  of  those 
who  have  tried  them,  and  whose  continu- 
ance in  the  culture  is  the  best  proof  of  their, 
value.  Roots  enter  largely  into  the  system 
of  Flemish  husbandry,  which  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  inferior  to  none  other ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  turnips  are  con- 
sidered the  basis  of  profitable  farming.  In 
our  country,  root  culture  is  winning  its 
way  to  notice  and  to  favor.  Few  who  have 
managed  it  judiciously  have  been  wilting 
to  relinquish  h  ;  while  others  are  annually' 
commencing  it.  The  great  obstacles  to 
the  more  rapid  extension  of  the  culture, 
among  us  is  the  want  of  experience,  the, 
want  of  proper  implements,  as  drill  bar-, 
rows,  cultivators,  &c,  and  the  labor  of  se- 
curing the  crop  in  winter.  The  apparent  • 
magnitude  of  these  obstacles  is  daily  di- 
minishing, and  we  shall  ere  long  discover, 
that  root  crops  may  be  cultivated,  and  se- 
cured for  winter  use,  as  easily  as  other  farm 
crops  We  have  had  very  little  experience 
in  cultivating  carrot?,  parsnips  or  mangel 
wurzel,  as  field  crops ;  but  the  Swedish  tur- 
nip has  been  a  favorite  crop  for  seme, 
years;  and  we  can  truly  say,  it  has  been  . 
one  of  the  most  sure  and  profitable  that  we- 
have  taken  from  our  grounds. 

Wink   prom   the   Common  Brambl*.— 
Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of  • 
honey  and  six  of  water,  boiled,  strained, 
and  left  to  ferment,  then  boiled  again,  And  ' 
tttlt  in  (tasks  to  fefrnefit,  are  Mid  to  {ffCMtie«  ' 
In  Ml  tUfM!  Wlflft^f ftillUtf fnattslf illf 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Thc  Sacked  History  of  tub  World.    By 
Sharon  Turnkr.    Vol.  3d.    Harpkr  &  Broth- 
ers.—The  continuation  of  this  admirable  series 
of  letters,  will  be  welcomed    with  pleasure  by 
those  who  have  pe rated  the  first  volume  of  Tar. 
tier's  outlines,  and  appreciated  the  entertainment 
and  instruction  so  felicitously  blended  in  this  ex. 
cellent  work.    The  volume  before  us  carries  en 
the  investigation  commenced  in  that  which  pre- 
ceded it;  and  tho  chief  object  of  ita  ingenious  and 
learned  author  baa  been  to  observe  and  deline- 
ate the  divine  economy  in  its  more  special  refer, 
ance  to  mankind,  and  to  exhibit  the  plans  and 
principles  and  purposes  which  seem  to  nave  been 
pursued  in  respect  to  them  and  to   the  progress 
of  human  nature  in  their  successive  generations. 
The  work  is  enriched  by  the  moat  abundant  il. 
lustration  derived  from  the  most  diversified  sour. 

ces ;  and  the  fashionable  productions  of  the  day 

the  novels,  poems,  and  travela  of  the  last  few 
years— have  supplied  the  philosophical  genius 
of  the  author  with  annotations  not  leas  at  liking 
than  those  which  be  often  derives  from  the  most 

celebrated  ecclesiastical  and  pagan  writers. 

There  are  some  minds  which  see  good  in  every 
thing,  which  find  flowers  in  barren  places,  and 
draw  wholesome  nourishment  from  sources 
which  are  only  fraught  with  baneful  properties 
for  others.  To  such  minds,  when  bent  upon  a 
task  like  that  so  happily  accomplished  by  Mr.Tur- 
ner,  the  familiar  ways  of  life  supply  an  inex* 
baustable  storehouse  and  armory;  and  while 
building  up  the  muniments  of  religion  from  the 
very  materials,often,that  others  have  crrayed  for 
its  destruction,  they  meet  infidelity  where  its  at- 
tacks are'  most  dangerous  and  inaineating,  and 
crush  the  assailant,  as  it  were,  upon  our  own 
health -atone  e. 

The  following  view  of  the  position  of  our  firs*, 
parents  in  Paradise  and  of  the  nature  of  the  trial  to 
which  they  were  adjected,  affords  a  moat  simple, 
satisfactory,  and  beautiful  series  of  comments  up. 
on  one  of  the  most  important  parte  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  work  before  us :  * 

But  although  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good 
and  evil  in  our  actions  and  emotions  is  essential, 
both  to  right  and  conduct  and  to  happy  life,  yet 
there  is  also  another  circumstance,  which  daily 
experience,  with  our  own  consciousness  proves 
to  be  as  indispensable,  and  this  is  sblfgovbrn. 
mbbt;  the  power  and  will  of  spontaneous  self, 
regulation  ;  tho  habit  of  alwaya  doing  what  pre. 
cept,  information,  and  roaaon  show  us  to  be  ne- 
cessary. No  one  csn  donbt  how  impossible  it  is 
for  any  one  to  act  morally  or  rationally,  if  this 
mam  element  of  all  rectitude  and  comfort  be 
omitted. 

Wo  aee  and  feel  its  importance  every  hour.  In 
the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  are  living,  as  it 
were,  in  an  ocean  of  moral  truth,  ever  flowing 
about  us,  and  bathing  our  oyes,  and  ears,  and  in- 
tellectual  feeling,  wherever  we  move  or  act— 
Every  censure  is  precept,  and  who  is  without 
censure  rs  7  Every  advice  is  tuition,  and  who  is 
wanting  in  adviaers  ?  Conversation  it  mostly  a 
series  of  criticism  on  others ;  and  thus  we  are  ell 
lecturing  and  bearing  lectures  almoat  every  time 
we  meet.  But  does  this  influx  and  exercise  of 
moral  tutorage  produce  in  any  a  correspondent 
ngntneas  *f  eondWt  t  la  this  at  any  time  pro. 
P^J'onjn  to  out  knowledge  of  what  it  ought  to 

1  u       we  ^ffotm  t06  things  we  ought  to  do, 
and  abttaia  from  what  we  ought  not  to  do,  because 
we  are  fully  appriied  of  tho  duty,  and  of  the  con. 
sequences  which  will  follow  its  neglect  or  infrac 
tJon  ?  The  answer  i§  patent  to  us  alt  in  our  daily 


memory  and  consciousness.  We  follow  too  much 
the  devices  and  desires  of  onr  own  heart.   We 
have  the  abundant  knowledge  ;  we  have  even  the 
convinced  judgment;  but  we  have  not  the  neces- 
sary self-government.    For  this  reason,  we  err 
and  stray  from  His  ways,  who  would  by  them 
lead  ua  to  increaaing  happiness.      We  offend 
against  bia  laws,  although  their  wise  and  benev. 
olent  operations  would,  if  they  were  universally 
observed,  soon  expunge  all  evil  from  human  life 
and  human  nature ;  and  were  meant  and  given  to 
us  to  do.    It  ia  this  want  of  self-government, 
which  is  the  source  of  so  much  that  ia  annoying 
and  pernicious  in  every  descendant  of  Adam  and 
Eye.    But  it  was  as  requiaiie  to  them  as  it  ia  at 
this  moment  to  ourselves.    All  laws,  and  pro. 
cepta,  and  instruction,  are  but  words  without  it. 
It  muat  produce  and  therefore  precede  the  obe- 
dience which  ia  desired,  and  the  moral  conduct 
on  all  occasions,  which  will  be  so  advantageous, 
and  ia  to  every  one  so  honorable.    It  was,  there- 
fore, a  foreseeing  act  of  bis  divine  wisdom,  and 
not  less  of  his  philanthropy,  that  their  Creator 
began  his  benign  education  of  hia  new  creatures, 
by  the  mild  imposition  of  one  command — whose- 
direct  object  was,  by  an  caay  and  daily  efl'ort,  to 
lead  them  gently  to  the  momentous  habit  of  con 
tinoal  aelf  government ;  of  restraining  natural  in. 
clination  by  reason  and  recollection  ;  of  regulat- 
ing their  desires  and  gratifications,  in  conformity 
to  rules  and  tuitions  ;  of  feeling  sensorial  excite- 
ment, and  yet  of  preventing  it  from  overruling 
their  will  and  from  governing  their  conduct. 
*  ♦  ♦  » 


AH  intellectual  life  in  human  beings,  or  in  any 
other,  must  be  guided  by  the  judgment  and  by 
moral  principle,  and  therefore  by  continual  sell- 
restraint  and  by  the  proper  modifications.  How 
rigidly  do  we  exact  it  from  our  domesticated 
nnima!a  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  their  selt.govern. 
roent,  and  of  their  acquired  habita  of  obedience, 
how  much  self-restraint  do  they  not  at  least  learu 
to  exercise,  and  become  in  this  respect  a  pattern 
to  us  their  instructors  ! 

To  the  human  race  self-government,  according 
to  appointed  rules,  to  socially  exacted  observ- 
ances, or  to  the  due  feelings  and  rights  of  others, 
ia  necessary  every  hour  of  our  living  day.  It  ia 
not  in  what  concerns  property  alone,  or  the  use 
oi  our  hands,  or  our  inclinations  and  passions ; 
but  there  are  the  temper,  and  the  speech,  and  the 
behaviour  to  others,  that  require  unceasing  aeif- 
guatd  and  watchful  regulation,  from  the  want  of 
which,  ao  many  evils  and  so  much  provocation 
follow. 

These  certainties  make  it  expedient  that  all  ed. 
ucation  should  begin  with  the  injunction  and  prac- 
tice of  self-government ;  and  by  cauaing  ua  all  to 
be  born  as  children  under  parents,  it  is  naturally 
made  to  be  so.  They  take  care,  as  long  as  we 
are  under  their  direction,  that  from  our  cradlo 
until  their  instructing  duty  ceases,  the  habit  ahall 
be  daily  exercised  by  us  ;  but  Adam  and  Eve  had 
no  other  parental  tutor  than  their  Creator,  and 
it  was  expedient  that  they  should  be  practised  by 
him  in  this  fundamental  principle  :  with  this  view 
bis  command  was  given. 

Thb    Philosophy  of  a  Futurk   State.    Bf 
Thomas  Dick.    1  vol.    Kar  &  Bjddlb,  Philadel. 
phia.— The  increasing  popularity  of  the  excellent 
author  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  induc- 
ed  the  publication  of  a  uniform  edition  of  his 
works,  which,  judging  from  the  specimen  before 
us,   will  be  very  handsomely  executed.     The 
works  already  prepared  are— 
Tub  Philosophy  of  a  Fotrb  Statc. 
Thb  Christian  Philosopher. 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
The  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Diffv. 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Those  which  ere  in  a  course  of  preparation 
are— The  Mental  Illumination  of  Mankind,  or  an 
Inquiry  into  the#  Means  by  which  a  Genorsl  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  may  be  promoted ;  and  The 
Scenery  of  the  Heavens  displayed,  with  a  view 
of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
Worlds.  The  important  and  interesting  charac- 
ter of  these  treatises  will  make  them  form  a  most 


ralaable  addition  alike  to  tho  library  of  tho  lay. 
man  and  divine.  gy 

Tub  Juvout*  Popular  t— t*bt  Ptmttfi 
CMted  Animals,  1  vol ;  Jno.  Alloa  &  Co.,  Bostoa. 
—The  habits  of  the  brute  creation  supply  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  interesting  observation  to 
those  who  will  stoop  from  their  "  high  estate"  to 
study  the  huosbler  parts  of  creation.  The  dog 
alone— of  whom  an  ungrtteful  anecdote  baa 
never  been  told— might  make  many  a  biped  blush 
who  should  read  his  history  in  the  enteitajucaj, 
little  volume  before  us.  But  we  fear  that  the  Ions; 
enumeration  of  his  good  qualities  here,  will  hard. 
Ijr  plead  for  him  when  the  days  of  his  evil  star 
come  round,  and  the  Corporation  fiat  has  goo* 
forth.  This  work,  like  all  that  wo  got  trees 
Boston,  is  very  neat  in  its  mechanical  execution. 
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Tub  Knickerbocker,  or  New  York  Maoa. 
ziME,  April  1. — Our  two  popular  magazines  for 
thie  mofth  come  to  hand  at  the  same  time,  but, 
as  in  duty  bound,  we  give  the  first  place  to  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  present  number  of  tho 
Knickerbocker,  like  those  which  have  for  some 
time  preceded  it,  ie  enriched  with  articles  treat 
a  great  variety  of  popular  pens— is  exceedingly 
well  printed — and  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  of  diversified  reading.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing from  several  pieces  of  poetry,  by  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  and  others  equally  well  known  te 
fame: 

The  Silent  water. 

By  thb  author  or •  Guy  Rnraaa,*  <  Marti*  Fabbb,*  etc 
Wben  that  my  mood  Is  sad,  and  la  tbe  solas 

And  bustle  of  tbe  crowd,  I  feel  rebuke, 
I  turn  my  footsteps  torn  ha  boHow  Joys, 

And  sit  me  down  beside  this  little  brook  : 
Tbe  waters  have  a  music  tontine  ear 
It  glads  me  mucj  to  bear. 

It  Is  a  quiet  glen,  as  you  may  aee. 

Shut  in  from  all  hnresfton,  by  tbe  trees 
That  spread  their  atast  brandies,  bread  and  nee, 

The  aileot  growth  of  many  centuries ; 
And  make  hallow*d  time  for  hapless  moods, 
Tbe  Sabbatn  of  tbe  Woods. 

Pew  know  I  u  quiet  sl>e4ier,~none,  Hke  dm, 

Doseek  It  out  with  such  a  food  desire. 
Poring,  In  Wless  mood,  on  flower  and  tree, 

And  listeniag  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respire,-- 
When  the  far  traveling  breeze,  dee*  wandering, 
Bests  here  b's  weary  wing 

And  a; I  the  day,  with  1  ancle*  ever  new. 
And  sweet  companions  from  their  fruitful  stare, 

Of  merry  elves,  bespangled  all  With  dew, 
Fantastic  creatures  of  the  old-time  lore,— 

Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrusive  play, 

1  fling  the  hours  away, 

A  gracious  couch,— tbe  root  ol  an  old  oak, 
Whoso  branches  yield  It  moss  and  canopy,— 

Is  mine  :  and  so  it  be  from  woodman's  stroke 
Secure,  shall  never  be  resigo'd  by  me : 

It  hangs  above  the  stream  that  idly  piles, 

Heedless  of  any  eyes. 

There,  with  eye  sometimes  shut,  but  upward  seat, 
Sweetly  I  muse  through  many  a  quiet  hour, 

While  many  a  sense  oe  earnest  mission  seal, 
Beturus ,  thought-laden,  back  with  btoom  aid  newer ; 

Pursuing,  though  rebuked  by  those  who  moH, 

A  profitable  toil 

And  still  the  waters,  trickling  at  my  feet, 

Wind  on  their  way  with  gentlest  melody, 
Yielding  sweet  music  which  the  leaves  repeat , 

Above  them,  to  the  gay  bretae  gliding  by,— 
Yet  not  so  rudely  as  to  send  one  sound 
Through  the  thick  copse  around. 

Sometime*,  a  brighter  cloud  than  all  thereat, 
Hang*  o'er  the  archway,  opening  through  the  trees, 

Breaking  tbe  spell  that,  like  a  slumber,  preasM 
On  my  worn  spirit  its  sweet  luxuries,— 

And  with  awakened  vision  upwatd  bent, 

I  watch  the  firmament. 

How  like  its  sure  ana  unnlstnrb'd  retreat, 
Life's  sa no tnary  at  last,  secure  from  storm. 

To  the  pure  wi  ters  trickling  at  my  foot, 
The  heading  trees  that  overchad«my  form ; 

Bo  far  as  sweetest  things  of  earth  may  seem 

Like  those  of  which  we  dream.f, 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  is  the  philosophy 

The  young  bird  teaches,  who,  with  sudden  flight 
Sails  far  iato  *he  blue  that  spresds  on  high, 
Until  1  lose  1dm  from  my>trainiag  sight.— 
With  a  most  lofty  discontent  to  fly. 
Upward,  from  earth  to  sky.  W.  O.  8. 

Tub  American  Monthly,  for  April,  exhibits  a 
marked  improvement  in  its  typographical  depart, 
went/  and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  present 
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number  ample  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy,  at  to 
ffttt  literary  merits  of  ibis  Magazine.  "  The  Che. 
▼ttier  Bayard  and  the  Fair  Widow,"  is  a  graceful 
and  entertaining  story,  sustaining  throughout  an 
admirable  tone  of  legendary  simplicity.  The 
article  entitled  "  A  Hundred  Yean  Age,"  is  a 
great  improvement  upon  want  waa  well  com. 
menoed  in  the  laai  number,  a  comparative  view 
of  the  world  now,  and  a  century  since.  The 
-writer  evinces  unusual  and  varied  erudition,  and 
a  witty,  polished,  and  vigorous  style.  His  pro. 
miee  of  a  continuation  of  hie  sketches,  will,  we 
trust,  be  fulfilled.  MThe  Voice  of  the  Stream- 
let,** from  the  initials,  we  take  to  be  fom  the 
pes  of  the  clever  and  popular  apthor  of  Guy 
Rivers.  "The  Gallery  of  a  Misanthrope,"  we 
cannot  altogether  commend  :  it  is  outre  and  ori- 
ginal to  a  degree  that  rather  transgresses  the 
rules  of  good  taste  ;  but  it  is  written  with  decid. 
ed  vigor  and  power.  "  PuMic  Instruction,"  no- 
tieing  Coaatn's  work  on  the  state  of  Public  In. 
etruerion  in  Prussia,  is  a  gra\e  and  learned  essay* 
and  exposes  very  cleverly  our  popular  error 
in  supposing  the  standard  of  education  in  this 
country  to  be  more  elevated  than  elsewhere  ;  and 
points  ont  defidenciee  and  evils,  the  correction 
of  which  requires  vast  and  determined  exertion. 
M  The  Fortunes  of  the  Maid  of  Arc,"  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  sketches  which  we  have  seen 
from  the  pen  of  its  brilliant  author.  We  have 
often  bad  occasion  to  commend  his  productions, 
and  know  few  periodical  writers  who  so  uniform 
lysustain  the  interest  and  ability  of  their  perform, 
ancea.  The  hawking  scene,  with  which  it  opens, 
is  worthy  the  happiest  mood  of  the  author  of 
Richelieu.  The  other  articles  of  the  work,  in- 
eluding  the  literary  notices,  we  have  not  exa. 
mined,  with  the  exception  of  Benedict  Arnold, 
which  is  a  strong  and  manly  paper  noon  the  sub- 
ject  o(  American  Biography,  and  which  we 
ebonkl  like  to  see  followed  op  by  others  in  the 
name  vein.  gj- 

FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Tkirt jr  Days  Later  from  Europe* 

By  the  Roscoe,  Gapt.  Delano,  from  Liverpool, 
13th  March,  we  nave  very  late  and  interesting 
news.  The  Caledonia,  Capt.  Graham,  of  the 
91st  from  Liverpool,  and  the  Utica,  Capt.  Depey. 
star,  of  the  38th  February,  from  Havre,  have  also 


In  addition  to  our  regular  files  by  the  Roscoe, 

which  are  London  to  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and 

Liverpool  of  the  12tb,  inclusive,  we  have,  through 

the  politeness  of  Capt.  Delano,  a  London  paper 

of  the  lltb. 

r    We  find  in  the  Liverpool  Advertiser  of  the  19th 

March,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 

Captain  E.  Roesiter,  of  the  Silas  Richards,  dated 

Stodwell  Roads,  March  3,  1835 : 

«•  It  is  with  sincere  regret  I  have  to  inform  you 
of  mv  being  here.  Last  night,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
off  Wicklow  Head,  the  night  dark  and  blowing 
fresh,  I  came  m  contact  with  the  brig  Sarah,  from 
Liverpool  to  Charleston,  which  vessel  soon  filled 
and  sunk.  I  have  the  Captain,  hia  wife,  and  eight 
of  the  brig's  crew  on  board.  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form  you  that  we  lost  our  bowsprit,  there  being 
n  heavy' sen  on,  the  fore  meat,  main  topsail  yard, 
fore  topgallant  yard,  cross- jack  yard,  etc.;  in  fact 
the  ship  is  a  complete  wreck  in  rigging,  hull  and 
sails.  The  sea  was  so  high  and  the  ship  laboring 
so  hard  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  clear. 
log  the  wreck.  We  therefore  cot  away  as  fast  aa 
we  could  ;  the  only  thing  left  to  carry  sail  on  waa 
the  main  yard.** 

The  Paris  dates  are  to  the  9ib*  from  which  we 

learn  that  the  indemnity  bill  had  nei  bain  acted 
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upon.  It  was,  however,  believed  thai  it  would 
be,  and  that  the  reault  would  be  favorable, 
although  it  ia  pretended  that  important  documents 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Fits  James,  which 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  committee. 

The  French  Ministry  is  again  dissolved,  and 
it  would  seem  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
re-organise  it- 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pbcl  Ministry  have 
been  twice  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
yet  they,  however,  etill  retained  their  places, 
and  Mr.  Peel  is  reported  to  have  aaid,  that •• he 
hoped  and  believed  he  ahould  be  able  to  carry  en 
the  Government." 

A  great  effort  baa  been  made  to  repeal  the 
malt  tax. 

Dbath  or  tub  EmfbroK  or  Austria. 
Later  accounts  thsn  those  contained  in  the  fol. 
lowing  paragraph  as  will  be  seen,  intimate  aeon, 
tinuance  of  the  long  prevailing  policy  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  entire  euccess  of  Mctternich. 

The  Moniteur  of  Saturday,  comaina  a  tele, 
graphic  despatch  from  the  French  Charge*  d'Af- 
fairea  at  Vienna,  elating  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria died  suddenly  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  3d  inat.  He  was  in  his  67. h  yesr,  and 
had  been  Emperor,  first  of  Germany  and  then  of 
Austria,  since  1804.  He  is  succceeded  by  his 
sou  Ferdinand,  now  49  years  of  age.  This  event, 
it  ia  probable,  will  cause  a  groat  change  in  the 
future  policy  of  the  empire,  aa  the  presort  empe. 
ror  is  said  to  entertain  a  strong  dislike  against 
Prince  Metternich. 

The  Courier  of  the  10th  bsa  the  following  ru- 
mor, which  is  fully  sustained  by  tbo  lateat  ac 
counts  from  Paris. 

*  Ii  is  reported  that  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Vienna,  by  express,  stating  that 
Prince  Metternich  has  received  from  hia  Empe- 
ror the  aame  unlimited  confidence  shown  to  him 
by  the  late  Emporor  of  Austria." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 

points  out  a  cause  of  difficulty  amongst  the  Pow. 

era  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  is 
now  likely  to  set  Prussia  and  Austria  at  vari- 
ance. The  mass  of  the  Germans  have  long  looked 
at  Auatria,  whose  posseesions  in  Germany  form 
but  a  tmall  part  of  that  empire,  with  great  jealou- 
sy and  dislike.'  By  the  true  Germans  she  is  inva. 
nably  spoken  of  aa  not  a  German  Power,  aud 
they  dseire  to  see  the  Presidency  of  the  Diet  con. 
fsrred  on  Bavaria  or  Prussia.  The  claima  which 
FaANoia  derived  from  his  age,  and  from  having 
been  Enfperor  of  Germany,  will  not  devolve  on 
his  son,  whose  title  to  the  Presidency  may  proba- 
bly be  disputed  with  success  by  either  ef  the  two 
other  powers  just  mentioned.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  cannot  make  up,  we  believe,  by  command- 
ing talenta,  for  want  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  late  Emperor.  Prince  Mbttbbnich  will, 
of  course,  desire  to  retain  the  Presidency  for 
Auetria.  We  have  both  German  and  Dutch  pa. 
pers  this  morning,  but  they  do  not  allude  to  this 
subject,  and  do  not  otherwise  bring  any  intelli- 
gence.—[Courier.] 

The  London  Courier  of  10th  March  says: 
"  We  have  received  Lisbon  papers  to  the  93d  of 
February  inclusive,  which  announce  a  change  in 
the  Portuguese  Ministry,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  stated  elsewhere.  The  Legislature  ie  carry- 
ing  on  its  measures  of  improvement  quietly.  The 
Project  of  the  Law  for  the  aalo  ef  national  proper, 
ty  was  etill  under  discussion,  as  waa  a  law  for 
excluding  from  all  their  titles,  employments,  and 
decorations,  several  numerous  claasea  of  func- 
tionaries who  served  under  the  Usurper.** 

OposaUssj  of     Parliament,    Election   off 
Speetfcer  and  Defeat  off  Ministers. 

"Parliament  was  opened  with  the  usual  pomp 
and  formality«  on  Thursday  Feb.  26,  by  the  King 
to  person.    Hit  Majesty*  en  hit  progress  to,  and  I 
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arrival  at  the  ParKee*em.hotree,  was  respectfully 
if  not  enthusiastically,  received  by  hia  loyal  enH- 
jecta,  who,  whatever  might  hate  been  their  feel- 
ings, touching  the  recent  exercise  of  the  prero. 
gative  io  the  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Mtois. 
try  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Reformed 
House  of  Commons,  never  forget,  even  wiile 
disspproving  and  condemning  those  acta,  that  to 
William  the  Fourth  the  nation  owee  a  debt  of 
gratitude  lor  bis  early,  and  for  a  time  consistent, 
support  of  the  canae  of  constitutional  reform." 

Speaker  op  tub  House  op  Commons. — The 
Reformers  carried  their  candidate  for  Speaker, 
Mr*  Abercromby,  by  a  majority  of  10  votes, 
thus: — 

For  Mr.  Abercromby, .316 

For  Sir  C.  M.  Sutton, 306 

Majority  for  Mr.  Abercromby,    .    .    10 
On  the  announcement  of  the  division,  the  cheere 
both  within  and  without  the  House  were  deafen- 
ing beyond  precedent. 

Second  Dbpbat  ov  MirueTEae.^In  the  House 
of  Commons  February  26th,  after  a  debate  of 
threo  days,  an  amendment  to  the  Address  in  re* 
ply  to  the  King's  Speech,  moved  by  Lord  Mor- 
peth, was  carried  againat  Ministers  by  a  major, 
ty  of  7. 

London,  Feb.  34.— This  day  hia  Majesty  pro. 
ceeded  in  atate  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  de- 
livered the  following  speech  in  a  firm  tone  of 
voice. 

"  My  Loana  and  Gbntlbmbn — I  avail  myself 
of  the  earlieat  opportunity  of  meeting  jim  In 
Parliament  after  having  recurred  to  the  sense  of 
my  people. 

"  You  will,  I  sm  confident,  fully  participate  in 
the  jegret  which  1  feel  at  the  destruction,  by  ac- 
cidental fire,  of  that  pert  of  the  ancient  Palace 
of  Westminster  which  has  been  long  appropria- 
ted to  the  use  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"Upon  the  occurrence  of  tbia  calamity,  I 
gave  immediate  direction  that  the  beat  provision 
of  which  the  circumtaancee  of  the  case  would 
admit  ahould  be  made  for  the  present  mooting; 
and  it  will  be  my  wiah  to  adopt  eueh  plans  for 
your  permanent  accommodation  of  the  two  Hou- 
ses of  Parliament  aa  ahall  be  deemed  on  yoor 
joint  consideration,  to  be  the  most  fitting  and  eon- 
veniont. 

'  I  will  give  directiona  that  there  be  laid  be- 
fore you  the  Report  made  to  me  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  reference  to  the  organ  of  the  fire, 
and  tho  evidence  upon  which  that  Report  wae 
founded. 

••  The  aaaurance  which  I  received  from  my 
Allies,  and  generally  from  all  Foreign  Princes 
and  States  of  their  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the 
relatione  of  amity,  and  to  maintain  with  me  the 
most  friendly  understanding,  justily  on  my  part 
the  confident  expectation  of  tbo  continuance  of 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

"The  eingle  exception  to  the  general  tranquili- 
ty of  Europe  ie  the  civil  contest  which  still 
prevails  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain. 

"  I  will  give  directiona  that  there  be  laid  before 
you  A  nicies  which  1  hare  concluded  with  my 
Allies,  the  King  of  the  French,  the  Queen  Re- 
pent of  Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  Treaty  of  April, 
1834,  and  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  complete 
attainment  of  tbo  objects  contemplated  by  that 
Treaty. 

44 1  have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret 
that  the  relations  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
still  remain  unsettled. 

••Gentlemen  of  tbo  House  of  Commons — I 
have  directed  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year 
to  be  prepared,  and  to  be  laid  before  yon  without 
delay. 

••They  have  been  framed  with  the  strictest  at- 
tention to  economy,  and  1  have  the  saiiefaction  ef 
acquainting  you  that  the  total  amount  of  the  ale. 
mands  for  the  public  service  will  be  lees  on  the 
present  than  it  haa  been  on  any  former  eecmeion 
wltbin  our  recent  experience. 

••  The  satisfactory  state  ef  the  trade  ami 
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mere*  of  the  country,  and  of  the  public  revenue, 
lully  justifies  the  expectction,  that  notwitbstand. 
jog  the  reductions  in  uxstion  which  were  made 
to  the  last  session,  and  which,  when  they  shall 
have  taken  effect  will  tend  to  diminish  the  exist- 
ing surplus  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  re- 
main a  sufficient  balance  to  meet  the  additional 
annual  charge  which  will  arise  from  providing  the 
tEI*"lE?*  gr?Dt.ed  by  pwK«eiu  on  account 
So«?nion0s!IMO,I  ¥Crr  lhrou«ho«t  th«  B"««h 

JiJS lamem  *«  »he  agricultural  interest 
continues  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 

••  I  recommend  to  your  consideration  whether 
it  may  not  be  m  your  power,  after  providing  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  *nd  consist, 
ently  with  the  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  pub. 
lie  credit,  to  devise  a  method  for  mitigating  the 
pressure  of  those  local  charges  which  bearbeav. 
ily  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  for 
distributing  the  burden  of  them  more  equally  over 
other  descriptions  of  property. 

rJli&V"*  ?ni/p*nU*n>*n-The  information 
received  from  the  Governors  of  my  Colonies,  to. 

E^SrTi!*  ft.^u  *—*  in  °««wion  of  the 

Ls^J  «6  *******  ■»*•'*  will  be  commu. 
MeateJ  to  you. 

"It  ia  with  much  8.ti.f«ciion;tb.t  I  have  obeerved 

I!!-*!!!*  •  .eonc^,rence  of  »•  Colonial  LegUla- 
»».  m  giving  effect  to  this  impotent  mea'urc . , 
-a,  no1»Uh...nd,ng  tbe  difficohiet  wuh  which 
the  eobject  i.  nece...rii,  ...ended,  I  h.».  Men 

MeC IO  "U,e  my  eSr"eM  h0«,"  of  •  '-^ 
"Under  nil  circcmMancee,  yon mey  be nuured 

of  my  enxion.  df.ire  and  nncea.ing  effort,  fall. 

went  benw,ew  i»«en«io5.  of  Pari... 

'•  There  are  many  important  aubj«ct*~M>me 

!?«,£?  nll,"!;e,K~,h'  "<l"»"»e»t  of  which  a. 
•a  early  a  period  aa  i.  con.ie.ent  with  the  matore 

2E£.K«r  **"•  W0"M' be  of  «'•••  X»! 

lage  to  .he  public  intera.t*. 

"Among  the  6r.i  io  point  of  urgency  in  the 
Mate  of  thewb.  que.no,,  in  Ireland,  and  the 

.^i-TSm?  *.i.U.b*  prop086d  for  J«  cowid. 
222^  °h  """  "L,ve  for  ,heir  '"Pewlng  ob. 
ZSZiiZwX.*?  ?oam*Mi<»>  of  «i.ho  in 
d«£!vJ^.;  W;l0?'.w  ""Prove  our  civil  juri.pru- 
dwe  and  the  adiammraiion  of  jimice  in  eccle. 
•Hlaum.to  make  provision  for  the  more  *?' 
f«««.  mamienane,  of  .ccl..i..,iCi|  d?.c  pline 
•fld.rel.eve  ,„,,,, ,  who  diwen.from  theiS 

SwEfcl  ih'  Chureh;™n«  the  n.3y  of 
Jo  iu  ri,e?  'he  Ce,Cm0njr  °f  »•"»•«•  •ccord'ng 

r--'!1  — *  nM  yM  rec«'»e«J  «»•  Report  from  tbe 
CommiMionoi.  appointed  to  inquire  into  .he  ...i! 
ol   Mun.c.p.1  Corporation.,  bV  "  have  ,e.Jon 

£riod^  """»<">*««..  it  to  you  at  ,n  ear?" 

"I  have  appointed  a  Commiifion  for  coniider 
wg  «b«  ««eof  «h« ,  .everal  Diocew.  fn  fi„d 

«e.t.on  of  .uch  meaaure.  a.  may  rend.^.^i" 
«ojt  conducive  to  , he  efficiency  of  S&SSSk 
•d  Church ;  and  for  deviaini  ihe  hi., T™,-.j      , 

«^,VhoV,heec°^ 

"The  e.pecial  object  which  1  have  in  view  in 
«h.  appouitment  of  tbi.  Commie.ion  i.  to  exwnd 
"■ore  w,del,  the  mean,  of  religion.  wo?."p  ,c 
coring  ,o  ,he  doc.rinc.  of  .he  E..abl*h, ffi£ 

enawtd  ,o  A.«~  **  "l?  °"'n'  k)r  which  "  •"»»  »• 
wonhi.  ?.TW  ""  °nP»«»ni«i«  o.  religion. 

^b^'ternUr6-^  -*v,-s 

v«l/^tbiee,>  my  da,jr  on  f h'»  occasion  to  difece 
J  w»  with  amir*  confldcn«f  on  y«.ir  willing  J 
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cooperation  in  perfecting  all  such  measures  as 
mey  be  calculated  to  remove  just  causes  of  com- 
plaint,  and  to  promote  the  concord  and  happiness 
of  my  subjects. 

••  I  relv  also  with  equal  confidence  on  the  cau. 
lion  and  circumspection  with  which  you  will  an. 
ply  yourselves  to  the  alteration  of  law  which  effect 
very  extensive  and  complicated  interests,  and  are 
interwoven  with  ancient  usages  to  which  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  my  people  have  conformed. 
I  feei  assured  that  it  will  be  our  common  ob. 
ject,  in  supplying  that  which  may  be  defective  or 
m  renovating  that  which  may  be  impaired,  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  those  institutions  in 
Onurch  and  Staic  which  are  the  inheritance  and 
birthright  of  my  people  ;  and  which  amidst  all 
the  vicisiitudes  of  public  affairs,  have  proved,  on. 
der  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  the  truest 
guarantees  of  their  liberties,  their  lights,  and 
their  reltgjton." 

Hie  Majesty  then  retired  ;  a  royal  salute  was 
fired,  and  on  bis  return  to  the  paUce  tho  aame 
mixed  denometrations  of  popular  sentiment  were 
observable. 

.u  T^e  ?°4l8e  *,i°uro«<i  I""  fi*o  o'clock,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  aeat  on  tbe  Wool. 
•*ck,  and  hit  Majesty's  speech  was  read. 

Toown,  Feb.  34.— We  are  assured  that  in 
structions  have  been  sent  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Bellona  frigate,  which  has  just  loft  our  port 
for  Mabon,  to  remain  there,  in  order  to  keep  in 
observation  the  American  squadron  which  is  to 
rendezvous  in  that  port.  On  the  aame  account, 
orders  havo  been  issued  for  several  maritime  ar- 
mameota  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  act  until  the 
isnue  shall  be  known  of  the  rending  discussions 
between  Fiance  and  the  United  States. 

Portugal. 

Lts«o!t,  Fsb.  23.— The  change  of  Ministry 
which  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some  time 
has  at  length  taken  place.  The  Duke  of  Palmel. 
la  has  accepted  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  tbe  Bishop  of  C«imbra  hat  been  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and,  in  consequence,  has  resign, 
ed  the  Home  Department,  which  has  been  given 
to  *  reiro—the  latter  has  been,  as  you  know,  Mia. 
later  of  Msrine  5  and  Count  Villa  Real  has  been 
appointed  to  the  office  thus  left  vacant. 

We  are  here  perfectly  quiet.  The  Cortes 
and  the  Government  apoear,  at  present  to  go 
in  present  in  perfect  unison. 

Greece. 

Athens,  Jan.  21, 1835.— The  latest  intelligence 
received  from  the  Morea  represents  that  penin. 
tula  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed  state ;  and  it  appears 
that  in  the  districts  of  Messina,  which  were  last 
year  the  scene  of  civil  discord,  discontent  is  most 
openly  manifested. 

The  basis  of  a  treaty  have  been  entered  into 
between  our  government  and  Mr.  Grorge  Coch- 
rane, for  the  establishment  ol  a  Jineofsteam- 
packots  between  Marseilles,  Malta,  Aihens.Lyia. 
and  Turkey.  ' 

ToatfB*. 
Tremendots  Con flogrotiit.— Two  thirds  of 
the  city  ofAdrianopIe,  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
the  Greeks,  was  on  tho  24th  Feb.  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  value  of  English  manufactures  de- 
strayed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2,000.000 
piastres. 

Advices  from  Constantinople  to  28th  January 
state  that  the  insurrection  in  Albania  was  at  an 
end.    The  troops  were  returning. 

Londow,  March  5th — Tho  following  intcllL 
gence  from  Levint  has  been  brought  by  a  veasel 
which  left  Alsxendria  on  the  23d  of  January, 
and  has  just  arrived  in  France,  after  touching  at 
Malta— ••  As  soon  as  the  departure  of  the  English 
squadron  was  known  at  Constantinople,  three 
Russian  ships 10I  war  passed  tbe  Dardanelles,  and 
have,  it  is  said,  cast  anchor  at  My tilene.  A  fonrth 
ship,  which  left  the  straits  at  the  same  time,  is 
g»ne  to  take  up  her  station  at  Tenedos.  The 
Admiral  at  Malta  his  sent  notice  of  these 
movements  to  London.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
the  •qudron  of  Jpaias  Rowley,  had  been  severs 
days  at  Malts.  THe  retreat  of  tho  English  squad 
ran  is  attributed  id  a  promise  made  by  Russis  to 
the  Porte,  toMieve  it  from  tbe itnpof innate  pre. 
sence  of  the  English^*  premise,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  is  <!««  to  the  g**od  will  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry."  • 


Paeis,  March  5— The  new  Ambassador  frees 

itadi,  arrived  at  Pans  yesterday,  and  alichted  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Toikiah  Eiiibeaiv.       ■u«mea  « 

On  the  21st  nli.  Don  Miguel  wee  at  Some 
leading  a  retired  life.  ' 

Sir  Charles  Manners  8ucton,  the  discomfited 
candidate  for  the  Speaker's  Chair,  had  be^M 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Canterbury. 

Six  Francis  Buroxtt,  the  long  tried  friend  of 
the  people,  haa  given  great  umbrage  to  his  con. 

fflf*  *otl?«  lol  «ne  reappointment  of  Sir 
O.  M.  Sutton,  aa  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com. 
mons. 

ia„Mw  CA4*alt'  ail;r  •£**  **•«  ■•  ctmM  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Abercromby,  left  the  House. 

A  debste  had  taken  place  in  the  house  on  Can*, 
da  affairs,  in  which  the  minister*  had  expressed 
their  intention  to  send  out  a  eommiaaioner  to 
Canada,  with  fall  powers  to  act  on  the  questions 
which  agitated  that  part  of  the  British  doWmoom. 

The  Morning  Herald,  which  originated  the 
gossip  about  the  Queen,  atated,  on  Friday,— •«  We 
have  authority  to  ssy  that  there  ia  no  truth  in  the 
statement  which  has  lately  been  circulated  as  to 
the  interesting  situation  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen."  ^  7 

„?•  Drice  of  gold  it  raised ;  it  is  now  3*.  17#. 
10  l-2a.  per  ounce. 

Raise  •/  tke  Cotton  Trade.— In  the  begining 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  (17(50)  this 
trade  gave  employment  to  40,000  persons,  and 
the  value  of  the  goods  produced  waa*600,000/.— 
It  now  employs  not  less  than  1,500.000  persons, 
and  the  value  of  tho  goods  produced  exceeds 
thirty-one  millions.  The  cotton  yarn  annually 
spun  m  England  would,  in  a  single  thruad,  girdle 
the  globe  203,775  times ;  it  would  reach  fifty -one 
times  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  end  it  would 
encircle  tbe  earth's  orbit  eight  times  and  ahaiC 
— [Atheneum  J 

Henry  Hunt,— Well  known  as  one  of  tho 
greatest  demagogues  that  ever  lived,  died  recent, 
ly  in  England.    The  London  Standard  says,  he 
••  wbs  seised,  about  three  weeks  ago,  with  a  vio. 
lent  attack  of  paralysis,  when  in  the  act  of  step, 
ping  from  his  phaeton,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech,  and  threatened  immediate  dis. 
solution  ;  but,  by  the  prompt  administration  of  ac- 
Uve  remedies,  the  immediately  alarming  symp- 
toms were  subdued,  and   hia  friends,  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  hia  vigorous  constitution  and 
powerful  frame,  indulged  hopes  that  years  might 
be  added  to  bis  life,  although  hia  medical  attend, 
ants  gsve  no  expectations  of  bis  ever  recovering 
the  use  of  his  left  side.    During  his  illness  Mr. 
Hunt  enjoyed  tbe  perfect  use  of  his  faculties,  and 
maintained  a  composed  and  even  cheerful  demea. 
nour  throughout.    On  Tuesday  last,  a  return  or 
unfavorable  symptom  rendered  it  necesaaiy  to 
call  tii  the  aid  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  Winchester, 
who  abandoned  all  hopea  of  his  recovery,  and 
since  that  day  he  gradually  sunk  till  Friday,  when 
upon  his  busy  and  active  life  the  scene  closed  for. 
ever.    He  bad  recently  left  London,  en  a  journey 
of  business  into  the  west  of  England.    Mr.  Hunt 
waa  lord  of  the  manor  of  Glastonbury,  in  Somer- 
set, and  possessed  some  property  in  the  eity  of 
Bath,  as  well  aa  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol.    He 
had  been  bred  a  farmer  in  Somerset,  and  was  af- 
terwards a  brewer  in  Bristol ;  and  during  the  laet 
wenty.five  years  had  been  a  Radical  Reformer.' 
Me  died  possessed  of  but  a  small  property*    He ' 
was  sn  exceedingly  good  fanner,  and  a  man  much 
devoted  to  field  sports.    He  was  considered  a 
first-rate  shot,  and  a  skilful  angler ;  and  aa  a  fly.' 
fisher,  wss  equal  to  the  celebrated  Issak  Walton. 
Tbe  name  of  Henry  Hunt  will  long  be  remem. 
beredi  in  association  with  the  "  Manchester  Mas. 
sicrc*'— he  wss  chairman  of  the  meeting  on  that 
occasion.    He  waa  the  session  before  last  M.  P. 
for  Preston— and  latterly  extenaively  engaged  ia 
manufacturing  blacking. 

London.  March  3 — From  tbe  fbnowiog  extract 
which  is  taken  from  tbe  Brest  Journal  of  the  24th 
ult.,  it  will  be  iecn  that  public  opinion  ia  not  ve> 
ry  lavi  rabie  to  the  idea  of  a  *|f*edy  settlement  of 
the  American  claims  t 
^•feral  appt.eetitfns  for  letters  of  mar^nS 
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have  been  tent  from  our  department  to  the  mill, 
toty.  TfcoMmtoirof  Marne  ha  replied  to  one  of 
these  spplicstions*  that  in  the  uncertainty  which 
ptevaila/eepeeting  the  issue  of  the  difference  with 
America,he  could  not  at  present  positively  accede 
to  thie  application,  but  that  he  would  take  due 
notice  of  it,  promising  to  pay  attention  to  it  if 
occasion  should  arise.'* 

Pabjs,  March  3*— There  are  terrible  accounts 
in  the  Mositeer  of  the  eonaeqnenee  of  the  gale 
on  the  African  coast. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon  had  been  robbed  of  jew. 
elry  to  the  amount  of  £10,000. 

A  letter  from  Florence,  of  the  9th  of  Februa. 
ry,  eays  that  on  the  7thv  at  50  minutes  past  7  in 
the  evening,  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
had  been  felt  there.  No  damage  had  been  done* 
except  some  trifling  injury  to  the  Castles  of  Luc* 
eo  and  Vecchio,  nor  had  any  persons  been  hurt. 

CorsMsuauf,  Feb.  88th*— I  hasten  to  inform 
yon  that  the  address  I  spoke  of,  signed  by  near 
600  individuals,  moot  of  them  persons  of  high 
standing  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  citizens* 
has  been  not  carried  op  by  a  deputation,  but- 
smuggled  bv  a  back  door  into  the  palace  of  the 
King.  His  Majest>  has  been  pleased,  through 
its  medium,  to  reply  to  the  petition  ef  his  subjects 
in  the  terms  following  :— 

"  We  have  seen  with  surprise  that  a  body  of 
our  dear  and  faithful  subjects  have  petitioned  us 
to  make  an  alteration  in  die  existing  law  of  the 
press ;  for,  as  it  constantly  has  been  the  object  of 
our  psternal  solicitude  to  do  all  that  lay  in  our 
royal  power,  {tending  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  ana  the  People,  so*  likewise,  none  but 
onrself  alone  can  be  in  condition  to  judge  of 
what  is  to  the  true  good  and  benefit  of  both— an 
object  which  it  will  be  our  on  re  to  promote*  in 
the  time  to  come,  with  the  same  seal  and  on. 
abated  love  for  our  people  as  heretofore.  We 
pray  God  to  take  you  into  his  holy  keeping. 

Imtoetamt  vsom  Fsaikui. — The  packet  ship 

FrmmeoU  /.,  Cant  CastofT,  from  Havre,  came  up 

yesterday.  She  sailed  from  Havre  on  the  13th 
nit.  The  packet  Silvio  de  Orasse,  from  this  port, 
arrived  on  the  10th.  The  market  for  Cotton  con* 
tinned  lively. 

A  letter  from  Paris  of  the  10th  March,  says— 
••  We  remain  still  without  any  Ministry  being 
formed,  and  it  appears  that  the  difficulties  rather 
increase  than  diminish.  This  is  particularly  to 
be)  regretted,  as  the  report  of  the  Committees  on 
the  Ametican  question  is  ready  to  be  msuo*  and 
in  waiting  only  for  a  Ministry  to  present  it.  Let 
the  Ministers  be  who  they  may,  it  will  pass  by  a 
Urge  majority. 

[From  the  Canton  Register.} 
PopvJattem  of  Claisuu 

The  Roman  empire,  inoludiog  the  provincials 
fjnd  conquered  nations*  is  said  to  have  eorapre- 
banded,  under  the  Antonies,  about  130  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  its  territory  was 
fell*  equal  to  China  proper ;  and  although  tome 
of  the  provinces  were  only  lately  reclaimed  from 
barbarian  i*  and  thereforo  by  no  means  well  cnltl. 
▼ntod,  its  ancient  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  were,  if  not  superior*  at  least  equal 
in  populonsness  to  China.  From  whence  does 
then  arise  the  disparity  between  130  and  361 
millions  ?  Luxury,  ae  well  ae  the  frequent  wars 
nay  have  thinned  the  population,  but  they  cannot 
hnew  reduced  it  to  such  odds. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  we  can  cherish  no 
doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the  imperial  state. 
nionf,  thai  the  numbers  are  according  to  a  well 
nsubonticated  census,  as  near  to  the  truth  as  poa- 
oiblo,  but  we  state  freely  some  difficulties,  which 
winnr  men  than  ourselves  will  be  able  to  remove. 

In  Shma-king  or  Leaon-tang,  the  imperial  sta. 
tJotiee*  estimate  the  census  to  943,003  ;  now  we 
fcavo  visited  some  districts  of  this  territory  our. 
solve*,  and  with  all  allowances  for  mistakes,  ws 
ooppone  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  must  at 
loos*  be  mur-fold.  In  Kirin,  it  is  said  that  there 
oro  only  307,761  inhabitants.  We  know  that 
tain  country  is  extremely  thinly  inhabited*  but 
tbio  ce*sns  would  only  give  11  inhabitants  to  a 
ejooar*  mile,  which  is  incredible,  on  account 
of  tb«  continued  imlax  of  Chtnese.    InTsitsthan 


there  are  only  3398  families,  which  considering 
the  numerous  tribes  living  scattered  throughout 
this  extensive  country,  must  be  far  below  the 
truth.  Perhaps  tboee  only  who  pay  tribute,  and 
serve  in  the  militia,  are  included  in  the  number. 
We  will  not  now  discuss  the  census  of  Kokonsr 
and  of  Ele  (the  same  remarks  apply  to  this  coun- 
try) but  merely  intimate,  that  (he  numerous  Mon- 
gol tribe  is  not  comprised  nnder  the  361  millions* 

So  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  census  is  below 
the  actual  number,  but  in  some  provinces  it  is 
the  reverse*  Butrwe  are  rather  cautious  to  sd- 
esnee  npinions,  which  might  militste  sgainst 
fsets,tbat  give  here  the  list  of  the  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  each  province. 

Pe-chih-ie;  extent,  58,949  square  miles;  in- 
habitants 97,990,874;  upon  each  square  mile  473. 

Shon-tung  ;  extent,  65,104  s.  m.  inhabitants 
98358.764  upon  each  s.  m.  515. 

Keang-nan  (the  two  ^provinces  Keang  soe 
Ganhwwy)  extent,  93,94(1  s.  ro.  inhabitants  73*. 
011*560  upon  each  s.  m.  774. 

Shan-se ;  extent,  55,368  s.  m.  inhabitants  14,- 
004,310;  upon  each  s.  m.  353. 

Honan ;  extent*  65,104  square  miles.  Inhabitants 
33,037,171 :  upon  sach  s.  m.  354. 

Keangfse  extent,  731,176  square  miles,  inhabi- 
tants 30,436,999 ;  upon  esch  s.  m.  431. 

Fokien ;  extent,  square  miles  53,480,  inhabi. 
tants,  14*777,410;  upon  each  s.  m.  376. 

Che-kesng;  extent*  square  miles  39,150  in. 
habitants  36\356,784 ;  upon  esch  s.  m.  671. 

Hoo-pih  and  Hoonan  ;  extent,  squsre  miles 
144,770,  inhabitants  46.033,605;  upon  each  s.  m. 
317. 

Shense  and  Kan-soh;  extent,  square  miles 
154,008,  inhabitants  35,430,381 ;  upon  each  s.  m. 
164. 

Sxe-chuen;  extent,  166,800,  square  miles, 
inhabitants  81,435,  678 ;  upon  each  s.  m.  188. 

Kwang-tung;  extent,  79,456  square  miles, 
inhabitants  19,174,030 ;  upon  each  s.  m.  341. 

Kwang.se;  extent,  78,350  square  miles,  in. 
habitants  7*317,895 ;  upon  each  s.  m.  93. 

Yun-nan ;  extent.  107*869  square  miles,  in. 
habitants.  5,561,330;  upon  esch  a.  m.  51. 

Kwei-chow  ;  extent,  64*554  square  miles*  In- 
habitants 5*388,319 ;  upon  each  a.  m.  83. 

We  ask  the  political  economist,  whether  774 
human  beings  can  live  upon  one  square  mile, 
which  is  thrice  the  population  of  England,  where 
only  335  live  upon  the  ssme  spot.  If,  however, 
the  census  of  Ganhwuy  and  Keang.soo  is  correct, 
wo  are  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  spot  upon  the 
whole  glebe  which  ie  so  thickly  populated ;  nor 
can  a  larger  number  possibly  live  upon  the  earns 
extent  of  territory.  Keang.soo,  moreover,  is  full 
of  lakes,  and  has  also  considerable  marshes, 
whioh  are  of  course  not  arable.  The  utmost 
industry  can  subsist  the  cultivator,  yet  he  has  no. 
thing  to  spars  from  his  hard  earned  produce;  and 
nevertheless  both  Gan-bwny  and  Keang-soo  have 
very  largely  to  contribute  towards  ths  mainten- 
ance of  tho  imperial  court.  Sban-fung  and  Che. 
keang  are  mououinous  provinces,  with  many  bar- 
ren tracks  and  unproductive  plains,  yet  according 
to  the  imperial  census  the  former  has  515  and  the 
latter  671  inhabitants  upon  each  square  mile. — 
We  allow  the  Chinese  to  be  a  most  frugal  people, 
who  do  not  require  half  the  extent  of  territory 
to  maintain  themselves  as  an  European  would 
need,  to  live  in  a  state  of  comfort,  but  can  617 
human  beings  find  subsistence  in  eo  email  a 
space  ?  8urely  if  the  imperial  statistics  are  cor- 
rect, the  populousnees  of  Kesng-so,  Osn-bwuy 
and  Che-kesng  overthrows  the  theory  of  Maltbus. 
Pihehile  is  apparently  barren,  but  has  nevertbe. 
less  473  inhabitants  upon  the  square  mile. 

We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  find  out  why  Yunnan 
should  bsve  fewer  inhabitants  than  Kwei-choo, 
the  moot  unproductive  of  all  the  provinces,  nor 
can  we  make  out  why  K  wan-to  ng  and  Honan, 
both  possessing  a  dense  population,  should  not 
bsve  an  equal  number  with  Cbe-keang  upon  each 
square  mile,  whilst  the  former  is  only  one  third, 
the  latter  one  half  as  populous. 

ft  is  not  with  a  view  to  impeach  the  statements 
given  in  the  Repository,  thst  we  write  this,  but 
ws  are  anxious  that  our  doubts  should  be  solved 
for  our  own  satisfaction.  Uupon  the  whole,  we 
think  that  the  total  amount  of  361  millions  is  not 
too  much  for  the  Chinese  empire.  It  is  very 
evident,   that  the  Chinese  are  ths  most  prolific 


nation  on  the  globe. 

nations  like  the  Romans*  they  took  possession  by 
the  numerical  force  of  their  population,  colonised 
and  spread  until  mountains  and  deserts  prevent 
their  farther  progress.  A  nation  like  the  Chinese, 
so  numerous,  guided  by  the  same  laws,  attached 
to  the  system  of  the  ancients,  were  more  likely 
to  abide  the  subjects  of  one  prince,  than  ths 
heterogeneous  tribes  who  acknowledge  the  sway 
of  the  Romans.  The  striking  characteristic!, 
which  doubtless  constitute  the  Chinese  nation  a' 
people  distinct  from  all  human  kindred*  contri- 
buted much  to  that  unity  of  design,  which  caused 
ihsm  to  al'hor  foreigners  and  to  crowd  under  the 
proection  *of  their  native  leaders. 

Has  China  ever  been  so  populous  as  it  is  now  T 
Can  a  nation  continue  to  increase  in  proportion, 
without  absorbing  finally  all  srsoutces  ?    These 
are,  the  quostions  which  we  should  fsirly  ask*  to 
come  to  a   satisfactory  conclusion.    Tho  rising 
generation  is  at  the  present  moment  so  great,  as 
to  frighten  the  mandarins*    who  tremble   at  the 
prospects  before  them.    Folly  persuaded,   how. 
ever,  that  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  popula- 
tion keeps  pace  with  the  means  of  snbsistenea 
and  if  increasing  to  excess,  finds  an    outlet  in 
eurgration,  we  fondly  hope  that  the  threatening 
evil  may  he  averted  from  this  empire.     Mant- 
cheria  presents  a   still  largsr  field  for  Chinese 
colonists,  they  may  also  find  uncultivated  lands 
on  the   western  frontiers,  snd  may   even  send 
colonies  to   the    west  coast  of  America.    It  is 
lory  obvious,  that  this  great  mass  of  mankind  im  , 
near  a  grand  crisis.    The  world  has  changed* 
without  their  partaking  in  those  changes,  and  it 
will  be  finally  their  turn  to  yield  to  the  common 
impulse  given  from  the  west.    If  a  handful  of 
barbarians  from  the  desert,  could  change  the  face 
of  the  country,  should  ths  enlightened  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  now  pervadss  Europe,  remain, 
dormant  on  its  spproach  to  the  Chinese  frontiers?  . 
We  should  regret  if  so  many  millions  got  into  a 
state  of  fermentation,   tor    the    consequences; 
would  be  awful ;  but  if  they  do  not  advance  with, 
the  world,  th  iy  will  sooner  or  later  fall  a  sacrifice  . 
to  their  stubbornness. 

Intelligent  Chinese  in  reading  this  paper  might 
perbsps  quote  a  passsgs  of  their  sages,  and  leave  - 
matters  to  proceed  in  their  nstursl  course,  whilst 
they  with  all  their  countrymen  perseveted  in  the 
beaten  track.    Such  is  also  the  maxim  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  nothing  influences  it  but  rare  necessir  < 
ty.    Time  is  on  the  wing  with  its  revolutions,.  , 
but  they  do  not  heed  this  flighty  companion,  until 
it  is  too  late  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

SUMMARY. 

New  Yoax  Cm  has  a  greater  population  than 
either  of  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Delaware* 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois*  or  Missouri. 

Defence  of  New  Orleans*— The  steamboat 
Henry  Clsy  passed  down  the  river,  opposite. 
Notches,  on  the  5th  olu  with  fifty  tons  of  cannula, 
balls,  bound  to  New  Orleans.  A  hundred  tone, 
of  cannon  have  been  ordered  from  the  Pittsburg* 
foundry  for  the  same  poet— at  least  so  ssys  the> 
Natchex  Courier* 

Nbw  Catholic  Comtcnt. — The  Church  off 
Rome  has  spproptiated  $60,000  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  Catholic  Convent,  at  Bertrand,  Michi- 
gan. 

Meeting  of  Wool  Growers. — A  meeting  of  a 
number  ot  the  wool  growers  of  the  County  of 
Franklin  was  held  at  Shelbaroe  Falls,  on  the  27 
ult.  A  correeponctng  committee  of  eleven  mem.  H 
bers  was  appointed,  who  were  requested  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  fleeces  raised  for  the  mar* 
ket  in  their  respective  towns,  and  to  report  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  on  the  30th  of  May.  The 
Franklin  Mercury  states,  thst  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  are  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  a  general  wool  market,  to  be  held  in  some 
contra!  place  in  the  wool  growing  district.— [Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser.] 

Another  Steamboat  sunk, — The  Steamboat 
Sheldon  Thompson  was  disco vr red  about  day- 
light this  morning,  sunk  at  her  laooringo  near 
the  south  bank  of  Buffalo  Creek,  opposite  the 
Storehouse  of  J,  Mayhew  &  Co.  She  lice  with 
the  principal  part  of  her  main  deck  nnder  water. 
No  satisfactory  cause  has  been  assigned  for  thst 
fresh  disaster.— (Buffalo  Com.  AdvJ 
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[Frwm  TaiCs  Magazine.] 
Histery  •!  ***•  IiOndon  Newspa- 


«*H  I  live  to  return  to  London,  I  will  tear  the 
milk  off  in sen  men»  and  show  the  public  what 
■ott  of  persons  they  are  who  thus  govern  the 
world  aider  the  mysterious  appellation  of  'We.' " 
—(Speech  ot  D.  OConnell,  Esqr.,  at  Dublin,  No. 
vembor.l 

Mr.  OConnell,  yon  are  right.  It  ie  doe  to  jug* 
tiee,to  honor,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  magnanimous 
character  of  thie  nation,  that  these  men  should  be 
unmaakod.  When  so  vast  an  influence  is  exercis- 
ed by  the  Press,  it  is  merciless  that  the  mask 
should  bo  worn :  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
poetic  nun,  themselves  unprotected  by  tho  vi- 
sor, have  thus  fallen-  by  mysterious  bands—stab- 
bed in  the  back  by  men  who  fight  upon  the  'vant- 
age ground.  Ae  circumstances  have  given  us 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  ptrioucU  of  the 
Preee,  we  are  willing  to  lond  a  passing  hand 
in  this  good  cause— thus  doing  for  you  and  for 
the  world,  what  neither  you  nor  the  world,  with- 
out such  assistance,  can  have  the  means  of  doing 
for  yourselves. 

The  order  to  be  observed,  in  our  account  of  the 
Newspaper  Press,  is  evidently  to  examine  its  di 
visions  as  they  principally  appear  before  the  pub. 
lie  eye.  These  are,  first,  the  Morning  Daily 
Newspapers ;  $tc*nd,  the  Evening  Papers ;  and 
third,  the  interminable  varieties  of  the  Weekly 
Press. 

Accordingly,  wc  proceed  to  raise  the  curtain 
upon  the  operators  at  the  morning  newspapers, 
commencing  with  thst  monarch  of  periodical  lit- 
erature— the  all  powerful  Times, 

The  Times  is  a  joint-stock  company.  It  is 
held  in  twenty-four  shares,  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  late  Mr.  Walter— the  father  of  tho  prosont 
honorable  member  for  Berkshire — were  sold  at 
the  low  rate  of  £100  per  share.  Through  the 
exertions  of  that  talented,  high  minded,  and  much- 
persecuted  man,  and  the  continued  exertions  and 
talent  displayed  by  his  eon,  tMs  once  insignificant 
concern  has  risen  to  its  present  extraordinary 
height  of  prosperity  aod  power  in  the  political 
world.  It  is  now  valued  at  the  rate  of  £20,000 
per  share.  Of  the  number  of  shares,  six.een,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  the  property  of  Mr. 
Walter  himself— he  deriving  from  his  interest  in 
the  Times  an  income  of  mere  than  £20,000  per 
annum— and  thia  continually  on  the  increase. 
For  many  years  be  was  the  managing  pro- 
prietoi — receiving  an  additional  allowance  of 
£9,000  per  annum  ;  but  since  the  acquisition  of 
his  very  enormous  fortune,  he  has  retired  from 
Printing-House  Square,  and  eet  up  in  the  capacity 
of  a  country  gentleman.  He  now,  in  no  way 
whatever,  interferes  in  <he  management  of  the 
Times. 

The  great  gun  of  the  establishment  is  now  a 
Mr.  Sterling.  This  gentleinin  was  a  captain  in 
the  army,  and  aerved  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
ie  well  known  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
though  no  longer  connected  with  the  service,  be 
yet  continues  to  reside  at  Kniglitabridge,  oppo. 
site  the  horse  barracks,  and  in  the  conetant  socie- 
ty of  military  men.  He  is  the  writer  of  the  prin- 
cipal leading  matter  in  the  Tiroes — all  the  ••thun- 
der" of  that  journal  having,  for  now  a  number  of 
years,  proceeded  from  his  pen.  He  first  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  concern  by  sonding  in  a 
serios  of  lettere  under  the  signature  of  ••  Vetus," 
the  brilliancy  of  thought  of  which  procured  him 
an  engagement  upon  terms  which  have  been 
continually  increasing  to  his  present  groat  salary 
of  £1500  per  year.  Mr.  Sterling  has,  however, 
no  connection  with  the  general  business  of  the 
establishment,  receiving  that  large  income  only 
for  eending  in  from  his  own  fi.cside  the  principal 
leader  of  the  day.  He  is  possessed  of  the  most 
rapid  and  extraordinary  powers  oi  composition — 
eometinsas  producing  in  a  single  hour  a  full  co- 
lumn of  matter— compared  to  which  nothing  cer- 
tainly hae  been  eeen  in  the  political  literature  of 
England  einee  the  days  of  Swift,  his  mere  style 
however,  for  which  this  gentleman  i*  distinguish- 
od ;  for,  in  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  his  mind, 
political  principles  are  deserted,  returned  to,  and 
deserted  again,  with  all  that  rapidity  wich  gives 
so  etroog  a  character  for  inconsistency  to  the 
politico  of  the  Times.  This  has  often  been  felt 
4>y  tho  proprietors ;  but  so  military  are  his  de- 


portment, habits,  and  political  views,  and  so  proud 
and  unmanageable  tho  temper  of  tho  man,  that 
they  are  compelled  to  bear  much  upon  thie  need, 
for  the  influence  derived  from  the  power  and 
aplendor  of  bis  style.  Thus  dose  Mr.  Sterling 
carry  over  the  Times  to  which  camp  he  will.  The 
present  support  of  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  entirely  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
not  asserted,  however,  that  there  is  any  thing 
corrupt  in  hia  motives — for  Mr.  Sterling  ie  a  man 
who  would  neither  brook  tho  control  nor  touch 
the  mercensi  y  gold  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on 
the  globe.  The  public  may  reet  assured  that  he 
never  will  be  enslaved  to  any  party  whatsoever, 
nor  pert  with  the  power  to  dash  into  ten  thousand 
pieces  all  who  dare  to  prove  disobedient  to  his 
will.  Thus,  in  his  rage  at  being  baffled  in  bia  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Poor.Law 
Bill,  he  baa  mercilessly  malleted  out  the  brains 
of  the  fallen  tumbler  of  Veuxhall.  The  some, 
what  brutal  attacks  upon  Mr.  O'Coanell  respect, 
iog  bis  rent— an  affair  altogether  of  a  private  na- 
ture between  himself  and  thoae  who  choose  to 
retain  him  in  the  service  of  hie  country ;  the  scorn 
heaped  upon  that  invaluable  public  servant,  whom 
he  designates  as  a  **Mr.  Joseph  Hume;"  the 
abuse  of  that  accomplished  politician,  *4  hia  an-  | 
prentice  Roebuck,"  who  presumed,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  Mr.  Sterling,  to  prevent  a  contempti- 
ble little  Tory  from  becoming  the  representative 
for  Bath  ;  all  tho  abuse  of  the  "  dirty  Radicals," 
the  "  Kensington  butcher,**  aod  the  "  Brumma- 

Sen  Hampden,**  proceeds  from  the  pen  ot  this 
Ian  in  the  Iron  Mask.  So  great  his  power  for 
evil  or  for  good,  end  so  ssvage  is  the  use  which 
he  latterly  has  made  of  its  abilities,  that  it  really 
is  high  time  that  the  people  of  England  should 
know  something  of  the  profession  and  temper  of 
a  man,  who  thus,  from  his  bouse  at  Knights, 
bridge,  can  fling  down,  aa  he  would  make.be- 
lieye,  Ministers  of  State,  and  make  and  mar 
whom  he  will.  Let  ua  hope  that  be  will  become 
more  moderate  now  that  he  ia  known,  and  that 
these  linea  will  be  felt  as  a  salutary  hook  in  tho 
nose  of  this  leviathan  of  all  the  waters  of  the  po- 
litical world. 

Next  in  importance  aa  manager,  or  what  ia 
termed  ••  the  responsible  editor"  of  the  Times, 
is  a  gentleman  named  Barnes.  The  thunder  haa 
long  been  wrongfully  attributed  to  him.  He  sel- 
dom, indeed,  produces  original  matter  of  any 
kind — and  then  principally  upon  subjects  of  liters, 
ture  and  the  fine  arte.  He  ie  an  excellent  lin- 
guist, and  a  very  learned  and  accomplished  men. 
He  ie  also  an  indefatigable  man  of  business,  and, 
by  night  and  by  day,  none  can  labor  bardor  at  the 
wheel.  His  salary  ie  10002.  a  year,  and  be  ia 
now  the  possessor  of  one-half  of  a  twenty-fourth 
share  in  the  concern.  Posseeeed  of  a  well-order, 
ed  and  very  comprehensive  mind,  this  gentleman 
carries  oo,  with  infinite  ability,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  vast  establishment  of  Printing. 
House  Square.  Whether  iu  tho  appointment  of 
correspondents  abroad,  or  in  the  selection  of  the 
corps  of  re  potters  and  othera,  who  in  numbers 
arc  supported  from  the  profuse  and  well  directed 
expenditure  of  the  establishment,  the  discern- 
ment of  Mr.  Barnes  is  seen  in  every  number  of 
the  Times.  Ho  exacts  the  most  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  his  will ;  and,  excepting  the  mighty  Mr. 
Sterling,  all  bow  down  to  Mr.  Barnes.  In  poli- 
tica  his  views  are  favorable  to  liberty — be  feels 
the  dignity  of  his  post,  deepiees  all  attempta  to 
draw  him  from  his  own  course — has  no  disposition 
abuae  his  power,  and  ia,  in  every  respect,  a  fair 
and  honorable  man.  Therefore  we  advise  htm  to 
live  further  from  Printing-House  Square  than  his 
present  house  in  the  borough ;  and  thus,  taking 
more  pedestrian  exercise,  endanger  not.  himself, 
from  huge  overgrowth  of  body  and  from  over  ex- 
ertion of  the  mind — to  that  kind  of  dissolution — 
which  comes  "  aa  butcher  fella  an  ox." 

The  division  of  the  Timea  called  <•  the  city  ar- 
ticle," ie  written  by  Mr.  Alssger.  a  gentleman  in 
Birchin  Lane.  He  has  the  large  ealary  of  £800 
per  annum,  which  he,  indeed,  very  amply  de- 
serves. Mr.  Alsager  is  posseeeed  of  the  moot 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
commerce  St  finance^hroogh  which  he  has  render- 
ed important  services  to  his  country  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  and  also,  by  well  directed 
speculations,  procured  a  considerable  fortune  for 
himself.      His  opinions  are  of   great  weight 


amongst  the  monetary  bodice  in  tho  city,  ind  ma* 
ny  a  treateodous  blunder  his  warnings  hare  pre- 
vented amongst  the  men  who,  seated  in  a  parlor 
in  Throadneedle  street,  have  the  keeping  of  tha 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  the  greatest  empire  on 
the  earth.  Were  things  well  ordered  in  this  com. 
mercial  community,  such  men  as  Jf  r.  Aslager 
would  become  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  like.  Sheep,  feeding  Lords  make  sad  skagjh* 
ter  in  finance. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  the  sob-editor  of  tho  Times  { bo  . 
and  Mr.  Murray  write  well  and- in  a  smooth  style. 
Mr.  Walters  himself  haa  not  force  enough  for  tho 
Timea ;  and,  knowing  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  a  de- 
cided objection  to  his  matter,  be  haa  long  bad  too 
much  judgment  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  productions  of  Mr.  Sterling  have  been  fre- 
quency attributed  to  Lord  Brougham.  Everypos. 
siblo  precaution  ie  taken  to  conceal  thia  Mr.  Ster- 
ling ;  and  a  reporter  who  wishes  to  remain  upon 
tho  Times,  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  third  person,  and  look  very  carefully 
round  all  points  of  the  compass,  before  he  win 
venture  even  to  mention  his  ^tty  name.  It  ia 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Altogether, 
there  ia  no  newapaper  establishment  in  tho  world 
which  can  bear  the  shadow  of  a  comparison  with 
this ;  and  notwithstanding  the  armies  of  enemiea 
raiaed  up  by  the  occasional  indiscretions  of  Mr. 
Sterling,  thete  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  tho  Times* 
will  very  long  continue  to  maintain  a  considera- 
ble share  of  power  in  the  political  world. 

Next  in  antiquity,  and  till  recently,  in  political 
consequence,  comes  the  memorable  Morning 
Ckrinide.  All  remember  this  newspaper  in  the 
high  and  palmy  days  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Perry. 
Upon  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  sold  to  Mr.  Clements  of  the  Strand, 
for  tho  sum  of  £30,000,  a  price  not  certainly  too 
large  to  a  person  of  the  capital  and  ability  of 
mind  to  grapple  with  aucb  a  speculation.  Tho 
new  purchaser  was,  unfortunately,  not  possessed 
of  either  ot  these  requisites  to  success  in  thia 
very  perilous  attempt,  and  hia  paper  maker  very 
soon  obtained  an  extensive  mortgage  upon  the 
copy  right  of  the  paper.  Thus  crippled  in  his  re- 
sources,  the  greet  expenditure  required  for  for* 
eign  correspondence,  and  for  first-rate  talent  in 
reporting  from  the  Houaes  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Police  Offices,  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  did  the  Chronicle 
fall  fast  into  the  rear.  Not  only  waa  the  foreign 
correspondence  invariably  copied  from  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  of  the  preceding  day,  but  the  ex* 
pensee  of  the  estsblishment  were  curtailed  by  the 
use  of  types  of  double  the  ordinary  size,  with 
straggling  intervale  called  "  windows,**  and  oth- 
er expedients  for  saving  a  few  daily  shillings  of 
expense.  Thus  dwindled  away  the  circulation  of 
this  once  celebrated  paper ;  and,  latterly,  its  sale 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  two  thousand 
copies  per  day.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Clements,  in  January  last,  diapeaed  of  hie  inter- 
eat  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  the  sum  of  £17,- 
000,  to  Messrs.  Wrote  the  bsnker,  Easthope  the 
stock-jobber,  and  Joahua  Parkee,  the  great  Bir- 
mingham Whig.  But  even  these  gentlemen  can- 
not  be  much  flattered  upon  their  present  know- 
ledge of  the  very  difficult  mysteries  of  the  news, 
paper  trade.  The  foreign  correspondence  is  cer. 
tainly  improved,  and,  from  the  important  points  of 
Paris  and  Madrid,  the  Chronicle  is  amongst  the 
earlieet  in  the  field ;  but  still  the  windows  remain 
open  in  the  type,  and  there  is  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  appears  in 
the  Times.  But  more  injurious  by  far  is  the  in. 
terpolation  of  the  writing  of  some  of  the  propri- 
etore  themselves  in  the  columns  of  the  Chroni* 
cle.  This  is  a  most  fatal  mistake.  How  many 
fortunes  have  been  melted  into  thin  air  through 
this  most  expensive  of  all  the  follies  of  the  vain  ! 
Though  Mr.  Parkea  should  write  himself  up  into 
the  Csbinet  of  the  Whigs,  yet  not  then  will  he 
find  himself  repaid  for  all  the  thousands  he  will 
squander  on  the  way.  Men  follow  not,  in  theso 
days,  the  leaders  whose  battle  is  not  for  the  lib. 
erties  of  mankind,  but  for  the  high  placeo  for 
theniseivee.  The  philosophic  and  invaluable 
Mr.  Black  should  here  be  allowed,  without  let  or 
molestation,  to  expound  to  the  world  his  own 

•  The  errors  of  the  Times  have,  of  late,  got 
far  beyond  indiscretions. 
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«  pelliiot  and  life.  He 
it  Ik*  Beam**  of  lbs  ago,  and  ought  nut  lo  be 
aupereided  by  bahblere.  Upon  public  ground* 
«•  tab*  th*  liberty  of  aeying  th*M  lhu*g*.  be 
■mm  it  ia  the  absence  of  ill  power  of  compel). 
lion  which  enable*  (bo  giant  ot  too  Timet  U 
drive  bock,  end  lo  morn  end  defy  ibe  advancing 
spirit  o*  ihe  ag*.  There  n*vsr  in  *uch  en  op- 
porinii*Hlke  saseotuey  of  ibe  Timee  present* 
U  the  edwee  of  ibe  Chronicle. 

The  Mtnrirg  Net*  hae  been  bailt  upon  the  ru- 
be  of  lh»  Guurdium  sued  PuUU  Ledger,  which  it 
i*  leel  following  to  the  n*mb. 

The  Minting  feel  ie.well  known  upon  the 
Contemii**  eide.  It  wee  the  property  or  the 
Maeart.  Byrne,  one  of  whom,  firing  of  the  cbole. 
ra  in  the  cootie  of  ■  few  hours  in  the  year  1839, 
occatioaad  the  Poet  to  be  eeld,  for  the  eunt  or 
fdd.OtO,  lo  the  feme  elephant,  and  otheta  of  hia 

Kf .  The  circulation  ia  tnull,  but,  going  mncb 
thw  ariaiec  ratio  eirelee,  the  ad  rents*  men  la 
are  charged;  et  a  high  price,  and  form  a  profitable 
rater*.  Mr.  Walton  ie  the  wrileroi  the  political 
articles,  which  are  rabid,  and  therefore  Ion  ibeir 
elect. 

Morning  ia  now  over,  and  we  pace  to  tbo  doinga 
of  lb*  Bvaning. 

Of  the  evening  paper*,  the  OJaor  hae  been  the 
"    *ih**d**nt  of  tbe  Whig 


..  ii  edited  by    Mr.  Gorion,  the 

leapllor  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  other 
Tory  fair  worha.  Thia  gentleman  hae,  however. 
been  a  mar*  cipher  for  the  last  fear  yeare,  tbe 
politit*J  articles  hawing  com*  regularly  and  dai- 
ly Eton  lb*  office!  of  Lords  Palroeraton  end  Mel- 
bourne,  hi*  called  '■  Cupid'*  Album,"  becanae 
it  ia  written  by  Lord  Falmeraton,  and  Lord 
Paiaaereton  i*  called  Cupid,  became  he  kille 
Indite  with  hia  gold  chain.  Should  tbe  course  or 
Cupid  not  again  run  smooth,  the  Globe  will — but 
we  will  not  prophecy  ite  fat*  till  we  have  for. 
iter  proved  it*  new  ahanoler. 

The  Gear-tar  ie  a  joint-ttoek  company,  tbe 
abatee  twenty,  four,  and  held  by  a  diversity  of 
person*.  Political  principle  it  haa  nbaolulely  none, 

and  of  all  the   a te  that  ever  walked  the 

at  re  eli,  thii  baa  probably  bean  tbe  want.  A. 
monget  othara  who  write  editorial  articlea  foriie 
column*,  ia  no  leaa  a  personage  than  Louia  Phi. 
lippe,  the  King  of  the  Barricade*.  Thin,  if  the 
ruder  will  turn  to  the  file  of  the  Courier  of  the 
data  of  Thuraday,  March  99,  1833,  he  will  there 
**«,  in  itu  abapa  of  an  editorial  article,  the  de. 
fence,  by  hirnaeli",  of  th*  King  of  tb*  French — 
and  certainly  a  eery  satisfactory  defence — npoo 
th*  charge  of  ingmiitodo  towtidi  hia  Miniator 
LafiUe,  hi  suflering  hia  properly  lo  be  aold.  For 
the  Ia*t  twelve  months  the  Courier  haa  been  nn- 
der  th*  *dlior>hii>  of  Mr.  Jatne*  Stuart,  a  Boot- 
■tiah  gentleman  of  talent,  and  th*  anthorofauopn. 
tar  work  of  travel*  In  the  United  Statea  of  Ante, 
riea.  Thia  gentleman  wu  before  th*  public  noma 
yeara  ainca,  in  consequence  of  hie  duel  wilh  Sir 
Alexander  Boawall.  Why  we  Mention  th*  pri 
■etc  affair*  of  Mr.  Smart,  which  ii  done  with  the 
greatest  respect,  ie  to  undeceive  Ibe  public  a*  la 
the  present  itanJmg,  property,  and  influence  of 
ih*  new  Courier ;  lor  il  ia  given  oat,  and,  out  of 
Scotland,  vary  extensively  believed,  that  Mr. 
Stent!  bat  merely  become  editor  of  the  Courier, 
far  Ibe  purpose  of  mental  ooonpation,  and  to  drive 
away  hlieareaooneeqaent  upon  ibe  affair  alluded 
to  above.  So  honorable,  wealthy,  and  dignified  a 
peraon,  it  ia  end,  would  never  have  accepted  as 
appointment *a  tbe  editoi  ol  anewepepar,  without 
th*  neat  perfect  liberty  of  action,  upon  principle) 
ol  hia  own  ;  end,  therefor*,  lb*  independence  of 
lb*  Courier  ia  new  undoubted  and  complete. — 
ia  may  ha  Irue,  and  th*  public 
»hu  the  guaranta*  for  th*  inde. 
■  Courier,  but  thai  ia  no  r*a*on 
why  we  do  not  inform  onr  wader*  that  Mr.  Sm- 
art no  longer  i*  nce*ea*ad  of  any  property 
whatever,  hi*  eetataa  in  Scotland,  end  everything 
poeeeiMdby  biniu  tbe  world,  having  beenawepl 
away  hy  rauonofindiaoraelaneculaliona  ai  the 
period  *f  ibe  panic  The  public  ha*  an  undoubt- 
ed right  Mb*  informed  that  tbe  pereon  who  *lata* 
*<  that  Mr.  0*Conn*U  wheedle*  and  cheat*  th* 
txaaantry  of  Ireland  out  of  two-ponc**  and  pence," 
to  noli*  aa  likely  to  b*  commanded  by  hi*  amploy 
•r*  to  **y  thoee  things,  an  any  other  pereon  whoae 
aajjaaaMM*  daptwa*  upon  hi*  pan.    Tb*  Courier 


lately  praarrated  iiaelf  in  tbe  dirt  at  the  feet  of 

the  Dukeof  Wellington.  His  Grace  did  not  dr"  - 
to' pick  ia-up.    It  ia  trying  to   recover  from 


Tli*  Sub  ia  an  evening  paper  of  mjdarate  no. 
toriety.  Mr.  Murdo  Young  I*  Iha  proprietor  of 
thia  luminary.  He  alto  found  favor  with  ibe 
Whigs,  and  bt  etill  fight*  well  in  their  behalf. 

Tbe  Standard  it  owned  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Gilford  and  tbe  wall  known  Magina. 
Thia  paper  la  another  instance  of  iha  power  of 
mere  style  ;  for  it  bat  fought  it*  way  to  a  large 
circulation  undtr  all  tbe  disadvantage*  of  a  toe- 
ing can a*. 

Finally,  wa  tbtll  glance  at  that  very  important 
division  of  the  metropolitan  preaa,  the  Sunday 
ncwapaper*. 


Fuit,  then,  i*  lb*  colossus  of  weekly  litera- 
tare,  tbt  Ditpauk.    It  it  the    properly  of  Mr. 

Harmor  of  Halt  on- garden,   who  haa  mad  i 


thousand*  of  money  by  its  sneceas — previous  to 
which  he  poeees— d  nut  much.  It*  principal 
writer  ia  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  produce*  th*  first 
or  principal  leading  article,  and  (he  letter  under 
lb*  afgniture  of  Publieol*.  This  gentleman  was 
formerly  e  Lieutenant  in  tho  Navy,  in  which 
capacity  be  etquiiad  hi*  viaw  of  Iha  former 
tyrannical  horrore  of  oar  veteelt  of  war,  the  re- 
membrance ol  wbicb  bit  given  aucli  a  irtmtn- 
don*  power  to  hit  pen.  His  father  wat  an  Amer- 
ican loyalist,  and  related  to  General  Hayna,  the 
hue  very  distinguished  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Williama  ba*  alau  been  the  editor  of 
an  edition  of  Thompson1*  Seasons,  and  of  Mil. 
ton's  Paradise  Lou,  and  the  author  of  an  original 
and  powerful  work,  called  '•  Tbe  Talea  of  Old 
Mr.  Jeffereon  :"  book*  which  the  public  ought  in 
buy,  in  honor  of  one  of  the  noblest  warriors  Ihst 
ever  yol  appeared  in  th*  cant*  of  the  liberties  of 

Superior  in  brilliancy  of  style,  and  little  infe- 
rior to  ihe  Dispatch  in  liiedneii  or  purpose,  comet 
that  bright  gem  of  political  literature,  Iha  Specie- 
far  ncwapaper.  Great  tnma  of  money  herebave 
been  Inn,  and  certainly  vary  honorably  lott.  Mr. 
Day,  formerly  the  blacking. maker  of  Holborn, 
has  had  much  connection  wilh  ihit  paper,  ex. 
pending  most  liberally — because  wilh  Utile  proa, 
peol  of  remuneration — a  portion  or  hie  fortune  in 
the  eupport  of  thia  bright  and  liberal  publication. 
The  price  of  the  Spectator  ie  the  only  ilnmbling 
block  to  its  triumphant  success.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  thai,  by  a  diminution  of  ihe  eiie  of  tbe 
paper,  and  ihe  partial  discontinuance  of  its  refin. 
ad  productions  in  literature,  theatricals,  and  the 
fins  ana,  ilia  Speclatur  might  be  conveniently 
•old  at  tbe  ordinary  price.  With  this  change  it 
would  rise  to  a  circulation  of  len  thousand  in  a 
tingle  month.  Its  editor  it  a  Scottish  gentleman 
— Kin  too  I  by  name. 

There  ia  alto  lb*  Sunday  Timet,  a  pleasant  snd 
inoffensive  print.  It  goei  chiefly  into  "families," 
tod,  iherefore,  pretend*  not  to  any  particular  po. 
litical  decision.  This  paper  we*  founded  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Harvey;  v. bom  energeJo  writing*  ad- 
vanced il  lo  tb*  large  circulation  of  ten  tboutand 
copitt  per  weak.  That  gentleman  then  aold  ii 
fot  tbt  turn  of  £7099  ia  money,  and  an  annuity  of 
£400  per  annum,  which  be  enjoya  at  iha  present 
lime.  Ite  circulation  it  goad,  but  haa  much  gone 
down.  Mr.  Gsipy  it  the  editor  and  partly  tbt 
proprietor  of  Ihe  Sunday  Times. 

The  Jan*  Ball  it  Hill  edited  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Hook.  Thii  paper  wat  established  by  lb*  Gov. 
emmam — th*  expenses  having  been  paid  by  the 
Treasury  for  tbe  first  tix  weekt.  Owing  to  ihe 
•ttittancc  of  Mr.  C.-oker,  and  style  of  Mr.  Hook, 
further  attistanca  was  not  required — Ihe  paper 
having  been  brought  to  be  e  valuable  property  in 
thai  unexampled  abort  period  of  time.  Owing  lo 
the  change  in  Ibt  health  or  Mr.  Hook,  Ibe  John 
Bull  ia  now  much  laat  proaperoue  than  in  lb* 
tarly  part  of  iti  career.  Thia  gentleman  was 
aeiied  wilh  apoplexy  at  hit  house  ai  Putney,  end 
lay  for  •  considerable  time  in  a  very  debilitated 
tla'e.  Since  that  period,  both  in  hie  political 
writing*  and  in  hie  literary  prodactiona,  there  bet 
been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  vigor  of 
hi*  mind.  Mr.  Hook  haa  recently  told  one  of  hia 
remaining  quarter  tharei  in  tbe  John  Bull  for  tb* 


John  Bull — at  proaenl  at  leaatwe  will  not  go  to. 
Th*  True  Sun,  the  Merning  Advertiser,  and  the 
Examiner — all  honest  men  laboring  in  the  good 
also  reserve  for  tbe  present. 


HAIL-WAY  lEOfi 


ajHdi.afEd.eHall.or  M  Itu.  per  yard,  i 

Wroaglil  IroaBlaas  *f  30,'  33,  and  M  lathes  dl 
for  Wnnta  of  Ballway  Cars,  tad  of  00  '     ' 


lets  and  .ample.  Mali  ihe  differ. r,  Rail, 

s,  Tint,  Wedsea,  apUx,  and  sBlklna  PI«i«,Ip  u> 
n  lb  I.  country  nod  Gnat  Britain,  will  be  tihlbltrd  I 


PATBJfT    UAH.KOAD.anH"   AKD  BOAT 
•  PlKBU.j 

Q-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kali  factory  keen  eonsUMly 
IWHleiterreiiensl't  axorlmtm  of  Wrought  BpUts 

eenfii'opcratlliB  and  new'sluioal  unl'terral  ass  In  Ihe  Urn' 

lainsd  a  PauDi,)are  found  superior  Ie  any  tvar  eoarcd 

BallnsJ  Cenipanlea  may  be  aupptted  with  Bplkrs  hav 
lui coununlnk Tw.di  .nli.bk la .in*  hot*,  tn  Iron  nils, 
ie  .n,  .mount. ml  op  short  notlw.    alDHW  all  live  Balt- 

wlihuplkes  m»]<  u iha  above  naoad  ruirrr— for -hick 

O-  All  order,  directed  ia  the  Agent, Troy,  H.  Y.,  will 
^puo«u»  !■"••  HERIlT lU*»t», Agent 


.w.r 


id,  Albanv.and  ibe  pr'oflpil  in 
ITreyi  Br.w.er,  SiiWswi 


SSi'. 


□ore:  Doirsnd  l<  aadib,  IoM*n- 
P.  8-H.llroad  ConpanKs  would  do  well  to  forward 
■     isseirlyufjaclMsble.aatheauMrjlbcrlsde- 


aitle  ffjui  Bostou.    The  lei   

ihe  neuaoary  mackiaery  tuv  r"""^  actlari  toe  reiiewsnies 
and  other  steam  Fjunaee. 
No.  t.  BJ«*..(U'.  Si,r,  at  Ttrt  by  M.  Bttm  mih  trt*ea 

"lao.  WiZZL^tiBt  /hue,  H  feat  ay  SLased  for Jsajbsj 
iohUh  LoceaaMI**  Eajheea.  MVtraJoT  ike  beet  ■Bftajsn 
InueelntbaUaludButaahan  beenpulla  Ihlieauhlhdi 

No!  4.  A  three  Kory  brick  haUdlnf,  covered  wnh  d'U, 
laefoM  by  te    conlalDlof  two  wslrr-wtvtek,  equal  to** 

tor,!|,,i«fr  ;  Muciitne  Stop,  Blk-I  Willi  Lib*.,  fte  ^Pallern 


.rre«  Job.  or' 
^JbMUnoct;  aai,. 
for  froelne.  tbe  tn 

""•c  BBkaadon 

Illtaformrd   Uy 


bllihOKKl',  aaaonf  oltwrs,  Ibe  area!  ebarn 
-wfrmliii  Uk  liry  Dock  at  Iha  Navy  V  aid 

The  itluMion  for 


PruvUenca  an* 
"  Tinker,"  now 


Worcasur  Kollnada.    _...  ... 

TURnior  on  lilt  taller  road,  ind  mw -jominsn 

Klha  Btalrul  Penn.yhiaBla,  wore  balll  at 
lib  Ih*  Paiumiand  Machinery  duw  In  tho 

bixoaaotlve.  atid  aa  many  lendan.tiealdee  a  |r*al  f  uantlly 
of  cars  and  waftena,  could  he  nade  per  a—. 

""Tltoi.  J.  ECKLET.Trtm-.Ac,  Baene.vr  lo 
lOBBaVT  KAUsTOIf,  Jr.,  PhHaiclpbl*, 
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This  work  is  published  one*  a  week,  in  quarto  form, 
of  EIGHT  pages,  devoted  mainly  To  the  subject  of  in- 
tomal  improvKBauIa,  in  all  hi    various  nudes   and 

TOree  volume*  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 

and  (he  4th  volume  a  now  in  progress. 

Term,  (3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volume* 
tame  price  ;  full  hH  of  — 


Thu  work  haa  completed  4  volumes,  or  two  nan 
It  ■  aufcbihed  monthly,  in  numbers  oi  64  pun  each, 
i*  large  octnto  form,  and  forms  two  good  sued  to. 
lurae*  a  year,  of  381  pages  each. 

This  work  ii  aria eott riD  from  the  first  number, 
and  (Wefi.ro  any  nonber  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
oorTeepoadenU,  wln>  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  in  selection  from  (he  ben  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  nnmonuu  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  lb<  subjects  on  which  i;  (real*.  The 
Mwcsmlcs'  MsgHiiue  innyjw  considered  as  ona  0r  (he 
fsaaMMH  periodicals  of  (be  country.  Price,  83  per 
annum,  in  ADViNci.  Prevgtus  volumes  f,„w  each. 
■  THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 

form,  of  sixteen 


OOI.D  REGION  OF  TUB  UNITttD  STATES. 
JO-  Now  la  press  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  day* 

be  Brstor  a  series  of  numbers,  living  a  ssUMM  BEri  par- 
kills  i  descrlptloa  of  the  enUte  OtU  saunv*  ij  us  U-iiti 

Escb  Dumber  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Map,  on  which 


Uuddittf  a  tttptrtor  ttfte  ef  1 

No.  304  Elisabeth  il  rest, 


The  drat  Dumber,  which  will  ke  baaed  by  the  SOih  of 
.pril,  will  give  the  Gold  i  rlion  of  North  Caroline :  uamfh- 
-  Willi  a  tery  iniaresilBg  Esuy,  upon  the  Gold  region  of 
te  United  states,  from  (he  transactions  or  (be  Ceoksjlcul 
Society  of  Penn.yl.ai.ls,  by  Jahsi  DicUOI,  Esq.,  P.  « 
of  Lotsioa,  C.  M.  a.  m.  of  Fenasylruia,  Ac.  fee.— 


W* I 


luptlonof 


The  laforsosihn  and  maps  an  by  a  Kiendnc  gaUsauaa, 
who  lias  visited  rMoaally  wbatbadoserlbi 
No.  S,  Including  the  Blaise  of  Virginia  . 


A  mcii(hly  publication,  in  large 

pages  Mob  number — designed  li_  , .. 

cis,  and  others,  to  habinof  indobtrt,  TKuriRANci, 
•tid  raiFOALiTi  --is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mbcba-iicV  Hmuiikk,  Wo.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
YoA,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  13  numbers— 
•V.,  ,„.  D.K.  MINOR. 

V  *"  letter*  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  lo  one  address  for  t5,  —  and  twevtt- 
t*kib.  for  flO.  D.K.TH. 


weveyMsJi  u| 
<■  coaKcted  nit 
r  3d  V01ume,nev 


Thia  work  ia  devoted  mainly  tojfe*icn.Tim  v. 
JJoRTicuLTtigz  ;    It,  however  *■"-•- 
esther  subjects  ours  or  less  co 
is  now  in  its  Sib  volume,  or  3d 

M.laaignedto  be  made  equnl  lo  any  work  uf  the 

in  thu  or  any  other  country.  No  reaionable  eipense 
will  be  spared,  either  (o  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  arords,  or  to  famish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tion, ft  u  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  at  S3  per  annum,  and  vara  paid  in  tut- 
"wee  eight  uddauiMl  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Volumes  6  and  7,  or  1  and  3,  new  serin,  13  per  vo- 
lume. ..  "^ 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
..     Thi"  ""'k  »  composed  of  the  choicest  nrticlee  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  iu  character 
fore  be  understood  by  reading  ihose  advert 
ltas.beeo  published  at  05,  but  will  be.  ben 

ber  to  contain  obont  880  pogi 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  (h-m,  be  had  of 
B.  Btydrnhnnrh,  'J6  North  Pearl  strew,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  134  Washington  street,  Buion ;  Fessrnden,  Phi- 
adrlphia ;  or  of  ike  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

_     D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Walt  street,  New-York 


yiheflrstof  Aiguat.  And  lbs  succeeding  at 

,  which  will  probably  f  on,  pi  wo  IBs  series,  by  lb*  Orst 
snnaryaeit. 

The  (ernis  will  be  *l  per  aamber,  or  *5  Tot  (be  aeries. 
usscilMlonsaddiesudloD.  K.HINOB,  or  loth* pu 
shtrs,  T.  A  C.  WOOD. 

No.  7  Wall  street 

*,*  Gentlemen  who  may  have  particulars,  or  details,  of 
rami  condition  of  mines  In  North  Caroline,  will  oblige 
ic  by  comuinnlcniini  the  same,  that  the  work  may  be 
Mnplele  as  possible.  a.  K.  MINOR. 


NOTICE. 
KT  The  Board  of  Directors  of  tb 
ERIE  BAlLRuAD 


•erstinn  without  del. 
pravlds  meant  adeqosM  (o  (he  completion  nf  ■  slruh 
aek  of  the  Railway  over  anaiteuded  and  most  Import 
U  portion  of  the  mute,  subscriptions  for  Tiss  MiUlmo 
«  csplul  nock  will  be  received  at  their  Office,  No.  > 
/all  street,  on  (be  1Kb  day  of  April  out,  aad  (he  (w< 
e  Dollars  on  each  share  Is  requited 
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Life  end 
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Compass.  *l,h  .  T« kscop,  .„,c|lt(,,  h,  which  a^«,c"* 
be  tskeii  wild  *r  without  lbs  us*  oi  ids  needle  Jab™ 
fectaccuracy-also  s  Rallrosc  Oonloinstsr,  wtib  tioTsil 


.u       ,  fWFMd  »s(  s^i™i  ,u,pe««. 


Th"s^«e^"^s'.c1u°lTl^^I'h0nu^^beMll;o^,*M",,"'*',' 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 
NEW-YORK,  APRIL  Iff,  1831 

We  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  inter. 
eating  letter  from  an  American  gentleman 
in  London,  upon  the  subject  of  rapid  travel- 
ling on  canals,  and  of  steam  carriages  on 
common  roads.  The  writer  will  please  ac- 
cept our  thanks  lor  tint,  and  other  favors 
past;  and  permit  our  readers  to  thank  hint 
alsd,  t»  advance,  for  other  letters  which 
they  anticipate  from  him  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Journal. 

'  A  continuation  of  Mr.  Mills'  Report  of 
hifl  survey -of  the  Rochester  and  Olean  Ca- 
'  osJ  will  be  found  in  this — it  will  be  conclu- 
ded in  the  next  number. 

(Kr  The  books  of  the  Company  far  a 
further  'subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
New-York,  and  Erie  Railroad,  were  opened 
on  Wednesday.  On  the  first  day  over 
$800,000  wi-re  subscribed,  and  on  closing 
them  it -was  found  that  the  amount  of  sub- 
scription was  over  a  million  ;  which,  with 
the  •1,000,000  before  subscribed,  will  ena- 
ble them  to  commence  operations  ut  once, 
and  to  complete  about  200  miles  of  the 
road.  This  will  beyond  question  secure 
the  construction  of  the  road,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  gentlemen  in  the  more 
ftrortd  paction  of  the  State. 


Caerksfea  Railroads- Tke  southern  Patriot 
eeys,  lbs  increasing  travel  and  tmniportaiion  on 
the  Charleston  Railroad,  since  the  commence. 
men!  oi  the  present  your,  have  exceeded  (be  ex. 
peotatioas  of  every  one.  The  actual  receipt*,  ai 
is  well  observed,  furnish  the  beet  evidence  of  the 
prosperity,  and  by  comparison,  of  the  increasing 
aminese  of  the  road.  These  receipts  are  given 
lor  tbe  first  three  months  of  the  currant  year,  and 
the  corresponding  period  oflsst  ysar,  as  follows  I 

1834.  1836. 

January.    »4,339  January,    «13,390 

February,    8,174  February,    14,875 

Marcb,      11,988  March,         17,458 

934,391  •45,694 

This  shews  a  great  increase,  indeed  ;  the  re 

oaipt*  nearly  doubling,  in  the  coursa  of  a  single 

year.     The  number  of  passengers  who  travelled 

the    raid,  during    the  ysar  ending  OS  the    Ut  of 
April,  is  stated  39,340. 

Thus  ii  is  on  the  Charleston  Road,  and  tints  it 
wilt  be  on  the  Now-Yoik  and  Erie  Road.  The 
increase  of  business  from  improved  facilities  is 
not  generally  appreciated. 


[From  til  Bultimtrt  American.] 
Washinqton  Railkoad.— We  learn  tbst  s  de- 
finitive and  entirely  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  Corporation  ot 
Washington  and  the  Baltimore  A.  .Ohio  Railroad 
Company 


way 


vithin  thai 


ity.    Arr 


iti-,™  spirit,  we  are  inlotmed,  baa  been  mani. 
fested  by  the  city  authorities  there  towards  tbe 
Company,  and  under  the  provisions  ol  the  ordi- 
nance juit  passed,  the  Railroad  Company  ore  au- 
thorised lo  use  steam  as  a  moving  power  to  the 
point  desired  by  them,  near  the  western  foot 
of  Capitol  Hill,  from  which  place  tbe  road  will 
be  continued  across  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the 
Canal 

The  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  mailer 
leaves  the  uo.  from  free  eny  obstacle  in  lbs  way 
of  theli  immediate  completion  of  the  work,  sad 
the  entire  line  both  for  graduation  and  maaodrr 
is  slready  Under  contract,  under  a  eouSdsnt  ex- 
pectation that  within  ihtse  months  the  road  will 
be  open  fur  travel. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  bring 
tbe  two  cities  into  a  very  intimate  intercourse,  re- 
ciprocally beneficial.  The  trip  will  do  doubt  be 
regularly  performed  within  two  hours,  and  will 
effurd  a  most  doli^hlft'l  excursion— hundreds  will 
daily  avail  of  it,'  and  we  doubt  but  that  the 
commercial  is  well  as  social  relations  of  bolb 
eitiea  will  be  greatly  prsmoted.  Indeed  the 
wbole  Union  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  work; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  tbe  day  is  not  dis- 
tant when  travellers  leaving  Washington  in  the 
morning  will  dine  In  Philadelphia,  and  arrive  Iks 
■ams  arising  in  New  York. 


Swift  Passage-Boat*  on  Canal*,  and  Steam 
Carriage*  on  Common  Road*. 

London,  February  6, 183S. 

To  the  Editor  of  (he  Railroad  Journal  i 

Sir, — I  observe  you  have  published  in 
your  Journal  of  tbe  12th-  December  last 
my  letter  to  you  relative  to  the  locomo- 
tives plying  on  the  common  turnpike— 
tbe  "  City  road" — from  tbe  neighborhood' 
of  the  Bank  of- England  to  Paddington. 
Since  I  addressed  you,  1  have  been  on  a 
tour  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Dundee,  in 
Scotland,  and  visited  most  of  the  rail- 
ways and  manufactories  of  locomotive 
engines  of  the  island. 

When  at  Glasgow  I  visited  the  "pais, 
ley"  and  the  "  Forth  and  Clyde"  canals ; 
anil  as  our  counlry  ia  very  much  interest. 
od  in  canal  navigation,'  some  memoranda 
relative  to  the  swift  passage  boat*  on  those 
two  canals  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers. 

First,  of  the  "  Paisley  Canal,"  which 
has  been  the  longest  known,  and  is  still 
most  successful  as  regards  quick  travel, 
ling.  This  canal  commences  at  Glas- 
gow, end  (roes  through  Paisley  (8  miles 
distant)  to  Johnston,  where  it  terminates  ( 
12  miles  long ;  no  lock  in  the  wbole  dis- 
tance. The  boats  ore  of  iron,  of  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  (hick,  70  feet  longi 
5  ft.  9  in.  broad,  and  weigh  16  cwt.  14  Lbs. 
This  is  the  weight  of  the  iron  part  alone* 
The  total  weight  of  the  boat,  including 
the  wood  work,  (the  cabins  are  of  this 
material,)  fixtures,  dec.  is  33  cwt.  ;  and 
with  100  passengers,  draws  IS  inches  aft 
and  18  inches  forward.  Two  hones 
draw  the  boat  in  stages  of  four  miles  each ; 
the  pair  of  horses  go  only  12  miles  per 
diem.  There  are  four  boats,  which  moke 
six  journeys  each,  or  twenty. four  jour- 
neys fur  the  whole,  each  day.  These 
boats  have  been  running  four  years. 
They  are  generally  full.  They  meet  the 
greatest  encouragement,  and  are  verv 
profiialile  to  the  proprietors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fare  is  so  very  moderate.  The 
charge  ia  6  peace,  in  tbe  after  cab. 
in,  and  9  pence  in  the  forward,  to  Pais- 
ley, 8  miles ;  to  Johnston,  12  miles,  *• 
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charge  is  0  pence   in  the  after  cabin, 
and  12  pence  in  the  forward  cabin.    The 
time  usually  employed  between  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  is  50  minutes,  or  9J  miles  per 
hour.    This  is  the  narrowest  canal  I  ever 
saw,  generally  30  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
deep.  ^The   captains   of   the    boats  on 
board  of  which  I  travelled,  told  me  that 
on  a  narrow  canal,  such  as  this,  the  horses 
can  pull  a  boat   easier,  when  travelling 
rapidly^  than  on  one  of  greater  section. 
This,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  Is 
verified  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  "  Forth 
and  Clyde"  canal,  which   is   of  9    feet 
depth,  an8  68  feet  breadth,  the   boats, 
which  are'  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions 
(68  feet  long,  and  54  feet  broad,)  as  those 
on  the  Paisley  canal,  are  drawn   by  three 
horses,  with  70  passengers  on  board,  and 
yet  travel  at  about  the  same  velocity  as 
on  the  narrower  and  shallower  canal.     I 
aaked  these  captains,  and  also  a  civil  en- 
gineer of  some  eminence,  whom  I  met  on 
board,  returning  from  Johnston,  how  they 
could    account    for    this    circumstance. 
Their  reply  was  as  follows  :  On  a  narrow 
canal,  say  30  or  40  feet  wide,  the  boat 
passing* -swiftly  through  the  water,  throws 
the  wave  against  the  shore,  which  being 
thrown  bank  again  against  the  boat,  raises 
It  op,  ajfd  thus  propels  it.     The  wave 
strike*?  the  boat  about  two  thirds  of  its 
length  from  the  bow.     But  if  the  canal 
were  much  wider,  the  boat  would   pass 
by  before  the  refibcteeC  wave  could  reach 
the  boat,  and  thus  give  it  aid.     I   give 
this  explanation  nearly  hi  the  words  of 
these  captains,  and  am  responsible  only 
for  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  what 
they  told  me.     I  hope  this  will  meet  the 
eye    of   our  distinguished   countryman, 
Gen.   C.  F.   Mercer,  Chairman    of  the 
Committee  of  Internal  Improvements  in 
the   H.   of  R.,  who  advocates  with  so 
much  ability  broad  and  deep  canals  for 
transportation,  as   far  more  economical 
than  narrow  canals.     I   will  now  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  fast 
travelling  on  the  "  Forth  and  Clyde"  ca- 
nal. 

This  canal,  as  I  have  said  above,  is  68 
feet  broad  by  9  feet  deep,  and  the  iron 
lioats  are  68  feet  long  and  5}  feet  broad, 
and  when  light  draw  8  inches  water,  but 
with  70  passengers  .draw  20  inches ;  this 
is  when  in  a  state  of  rest,— when  in  ra- 
pid motion  they  draw  less.  There  are  3 
horses  employed  to  each  boat,  and  the 
passengers  who  get  into  the  boats  at  Port 
Dundas  (Glasgow)  are  set  down  at  Port 
Hopetown  (Edinburgh)  in  6£  hours,  a 
distance  of  56  miles,  or  nearly  9  miles 
per  hour.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  to 
you  that  the  passengers  go  only  a  part  of 
the  distance  on  the  "  Forth  and  Clyde" 
canal.  They  start  from  Port  Dundas 
and  go  to  Port  Downie,  (the  commence- 
ment of  the  "  Union  Canal,")  a  distance 
of  24J  miles,  which  includes  4  locks.  In 
the  next  half  mile  are  eleven  locks,  which 
are  avoided  by  the  passengers  being  con- 
veyed in  omnibuses  to  boats  in  the 
41  Union  Canal,"  which  carry  them  on  a 
level  of  3L  miles  to  Port  Hopetown  (Ed. 
inburgh).  I  regret  that  I  did  not  take  a 
♦memorandum  of  the  cost  of  these  iron 


boats,  which  are  light  and  beautifal  ves- 
sels, and  .being  fearful  of  making  fe  mis* 
take  I  do  not  quote  from  memory.  On 
the  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  and  Kendal  Ca- 
nals,  mere  are  rapid  boats,  but  not  hav- 
ing travelled  by  them  I  do  not  give  you 
any  details.  But  if  anjr  of  your  readers 
feel  an  interest  in  the  above  remarks, 
and  wish  further  information,  I  can  with 
facility  procure  it,  and  will  with  pleasure 
communicate  it  to  you. 

Since  my  return  fiom  the  north  I  have 
called  on  Mr.  Hancock,  in  company  with 
Mr.  T.,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  Railway.  We  found 
that  for  the  last  two  months  the  "  Era"  and 
the  "Autopsy"  have  discontinued  run- 
ning, owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Han- 
cock in  Ireland,  whither  he  went  with 
the  "Era,"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing if  he  could  profitably  introduce  loco- 
motives on  the  roads  of  that  country. 
He  is  now  returned  to  London,  and  will, 
I  am  informed,  recommence  running 
these  two  engines  on  the  metropolitan 
roads  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  T.  and  I  also 
went  to  see  Mr.  Russell's  steam  carriage, 
recently  arrived  from  Glasgow,  which  will 
in  a  few  days  ply  regularly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  of  this  gentleman's  make, 
between  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  Ham- 
mersmith (the  commencement  of  the  great 
western  road  out  of  London.)  This  car- 
riage  is  by  far  the  most  tasteful  of  all 
the  steam  carriages  1  have  seen.  It  is 
built  exactly  like  the  stage  coaches  of 
this  country,  except  the  dimensions  are 
larger.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is 
in  the  hind  boot.  The  water  and  the 
coke  are  in  a  tender,  or  separate  carriage 
on  two  wheels,  behind  the  locomotive. 
This  steam  coach  will  carry  six  inside 
passengers  sitting  vis-a-vis,  14  outside  on 
the  roof,  and  six  on  the  tender ;  total,  26 
passengers.  From  the  favorable  terms 
in  which  I  have  heard  Mr.  Russell's  en- 
gine spoken  of,  both  here  and  in  Glas- 
gow, I  feel  a  great  curiosity  to  ride  on  it, 
and  I  will  take  advantage  of  the  first  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  and  will  report  to  you 
respecting  it,  as  well  as  others  which  will 
no  doubt  be  introduced  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances. You  may  inquire,  why  did  not 
Mr.  R.  remain  in  Glasgow?  I  will  re- 
ply  in  nearly  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
who  shewed  us  this  carriage.  He  said 
the  prejudice  against  it  was  great,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  accident  by 
which  12  or  13  passengers  were  killed  or 
wounded  ;  that  it  was  expedient  to  come 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  He  told 
us,  that  for  several  months  this  engine 
plied  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and 
performed  in  a  manner  to  give  entire 
satisfaction ;  and  in  consequence,  the  stage 
coach  proprietors  and  trustees  of  the  road 
were  alarmed  lest  this  and  others  would 
gain  so  much  in  public  estimation  as  to 
become  regular  coaches.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  drive  it  off,  if  possible.  This 
they  accomplished  by  picking  up  the 
turnpike,  and  putting  fresh  metal  down 
in  unusual  and  extraordinary  quantities. 
Notwithstanding  the  road  was  made  al- 
most impassable,  the  engine  was  still 
continued,   and  plied   regularly  several 


times  each  day  for  a  whole  month,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent 
persons,  that  it  could  overcome  such  dif- 
ficulties. It  however  was  finally  injured 
by  being  driven  for  so  long  a  time  over  a 
road  so  much  worse  than  it  was  constructed 
for ,  and  one  of  the  hind  wheels  getting  ktfo 
a  hole  (made  by  order  of  the  turnpike  pro- 
prietors), it  broke,  and  the  carriage  turn* 
bled  to  the  ground* ;  4  or  5  persons  were 
killed,  and  8  or-9  others  seriously  manned 
and  wounded.  But  none  of  them  were 
hurt  from  the  explosion  of  the  engine, 
or  the  escape  of  steam,  but  from  being 
thrown  with  great  violence  against  the 
rough,  new  mettled  road — the  sdme  kind 
of  injury  as  would  be  received  from  a 
common  stage  coach  breaking  one  of  its 
wheels  when  travelling  rapidly*  I  am 
informed  that  an  action  is  brought  by  the 
owners  of  the  steam  carriage,  as  well  as 
by  several  of  the  survivors  and  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  killed  by  this  melancholy 
event,  against  the  road  company,  for  ob- 
structing the  King's  highway,  and  caus- 
ing the  injury  and  death  of  a  namber  of 
persons,  besides  loss  of  property.  San- 
guine  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
guilty  will  be  severely  punished* 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  above,  that  the 
swell  on  the  two  canals,  caused  by  the 
quick  passage  of  the  boats,  is  very  incon- 
siderable. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Gerard  Ralston. 

P.  S. — The  demand  for  railway  loco- 
motives is  very  great.  1  am  sending  rime 
to  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  both  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and 
Mr.  Bury  have  orders  to  give  them  full 
employment  for  several  months  to  come. 

Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Engineer,  to 
the  Honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of 
the  State  of  JVew-York. 

(Continued  from  number  14.) 

For  the  purpose  of  acertaining  the  duali- 
ty of  stone,  and  the  facility  of  procuring 
them,  1  examined  the  quarries  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  canal.  For  the 
line  from  Genesee  to  Rochester,  limestone 
will  be  used,  and  is  found  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality  near  Avon  Springs  and  at 
Caledonia.  There  in  stone  at  Rochester 
which  may  be  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
work  adjacent ;  but  of  an  inferior  charac- 
ter. 

All  the  quarries  from  Mount  Morris  south, 
either  on  the  Dansville  side  cut  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mam  canal,  are  sand  or  grit 
stone  varying  in  hue  from  pale  blue  to  ash 
color.  They  are  fine  building  stone,  (of 
the  kind)  quarry  easily,  and  in  good  shape 
for  the  construction  of  the  mechanical 
work;  they  are  abundant  and  generally 
convenient  to  the  line,  especially  on  that 
part  of  the  route  from  Portageville  to 
Olean. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  de- 
tailed estimate  of  the  different  proposed 
kinds  of  locks,  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
composite  lock  of  10  feet  lift  will  be 
$3,71)0.79, -and  of  a  hammered  stone  lock 
$5,193.98,  making  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  first  description  of  lock  of  $1,493:19. 

The  difference  between  these  two  modes 
of  construction  is  small  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  will  require  a  tho- 
rough repair  of  all  the  wood  work  con- 
nected with  the  chamber,  Once  in  8  drl> 


years,  which  in  rendered  mill 
pensive  on  account  of  the  season  of  the 
yeiir  at  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  per- 
form the  work,  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  as  little  as  possible.  The  esti- 
mates throughout  the  line  are  made  upon 
the  latter  mode  or  construction,  which  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  adopt,  at  least  be- 
tween Mount  Morris  and  Rochester,  where 
the  stone  is  particularly  suitable,  and  where 
the  suspension  of  the  navigation  would  be 
sensibly  felt.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  line 
it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  substitute 
the  composite  lock,  as  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  quarries  on  Caneadea  creek  and  in 
that  vicinity,  the  stone  is  not  of  so  good  a 
quality  as  that  below  for  making  permanent 
hammered  wprk,  coping  or  quoins. 

FIBDEBS.  i 

The  question  of  supplying  the  summit 
of  this  canal,  and  the  lower  levels  dependent 
Upon  it  with  water,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  which  now  pre. 
sents  itself  for  consideration. 

On  referring  ,to  gauges  taken  by  Judge 
Oeddes  in  1825,  on  the  same  summit,  1  was 
led  to  doubt,  whether  a  quantity  adequate 
lo-the  demand  could  be  obtained,  and  con- 
sequently devoted  much  time  to  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

From  the  best  information  I  could  obtain, 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  has  not  oc- 
curred for  several  years,  of  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  water  which  may  at  all  times 
be  relied  upon,  for  the  supply  of  the  sum- 
rait  level,  on  account  of  the  very  low  state 
of  the  water  in  all  the  streams  at  the  time 
of  gauging.  For  this  purpose  dams  were 
thrown  across  the  several  streams,  with 
apertures  and  sluices,  in  a  form  best  calcu- 
lated to  concentrate  and  shape  the  volume 

The   following 

minium  now  of  running  w 

commanded  for  the  summit,  v. 
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Isehua  creek, 


1,123.00 


Fish  lake.  -  311.04 

Beaver  and  Mud  lakes,  .        .  244.80 

Bluok  creek 33.56 

Oil  creek 36.00 

Little  Oil  and  Swamp  creek,       .  38.00 

Total 2.044.00 

To  conduct  this  water  to  the  summit 
9,3„  miles  of  artificial  feeders  will  be  re. 
enured,  viz : 

For  Is chun  creek,     -     -     2  miles  52  chains. 
"      Lime  lake,      -     .         I     •*      »      » 
"     Beaver     and    Mud 

lakes,     -    -    -    2    "     60     " 
<•     Fiahlake,  -     -     -        2     »      27     •* 
Which,  together  with  tlie  requisite  dams 
and  bulkheads,  are  estimated  to  cost  829,- 
069.33. 

The  water  from  these  lakes  must  be 
turned  into  Isehua  creek,  and  occupy  its 
channel  to  Isehua  feeder,  a  distance  of  about 
14  miles,  through  which  it  will  be  received 
into  the  summit  level. 

Lime,  Beaver,  Mud  and  Fish  lakes,  lie 
in  the  towns  of  Macbias,  Freedom  and 
Farmersville,  all  within  the  compass  of  7 
miles. 

Lime  lake  is  18  J  miles  from  t  he  canal,  and 
156  feet  above  the  summit  level.  Beaver 
lake  is  209,  Mud  lake  218,  and  Fish  lake 
367}  feet  above  the  same  point.  Thesoutl 
end  of  Lime  lake  is  separated  from  th 
Isehua,  by  a  Tameracb  swamp  lj  miles  ii 
length,  and  rises  on  an  average,  21  feet 
ubove  the  surface  of  the  water  in  said  lake. 
At  the  time  of  making  the  survey,  I  was 
informed  that  the  water  in  this  lake  had 


been  raised  from  2  to  3  feet  above  its  or-  f 
dfnary  level,  by  a  dam  at  the  outlet,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  or  the  proprietors 
to  raise  it  %  feet  more.  This  may  be  done 
at  small  ecpense,  and  by  excavating  a 
channel  to  the  Isehua,  not  exceeding  3  feet 
in  depth,  the  lake  may  be  drawn  down  7 
feet. 

On  the  outlet,  near  the  above  mentioned 
dam,  a  grist-mill  is  being  built,  estimated 
to  cost  85,000,  and  should  the  water  of  Lime 
lake  be  turned  to  the  south,  this  mill  will 


Would  average 

an  »i«  of  135  acres  by  7  feet  deep. 

Fish  lake  is  divided  into  two  parts  of 
unequal  size  and  of  different  elevations; 
the  upper  and  largest    division  is  6  feet 


above  the  other,  and  in  the  dry 

-  discharge  into  the  lower  di 


less  it    be   through  a  subterraneous    pas- 

Willard  Law  has  a  saw-mill  at  the  out. 
let  of  the  lower  pond,  and  is  building  a  dam 
180  feet.long,  by  which  he  designs  raising 
the  water  so  as  to  flow  back  into  the  upper 
pool  %  feet. 

In  order  to  use  this  lake  as  a  reservoir, 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  Mr.  Law's  dam  7 
feet  higher,  which  will  give  an  area  of  130 


">•! 


which  10  feet  in  depth  may  be 


The  outlet  flows  into  Clear  creek,  a  branch 
of  Cattaraugus  creek.  Between  Fish  lake 
and  Cattaraugus  creek,  there  are  3  grist- 
mills, 3  saw-mills,  and  2  card  and  clothing 
works,  which  in  part  receive  their  supply  of 
water  from  this  source,  anil  should  the  water 
be  used  for  a  feeder  or  reservoir,  claims  for 
damages  will  ensue. 

Mud  lake  i"  ih 

west  of  Fish  a- 

posed,  the  n  « 

drained    10  i  a- 

plated  surface  a- 

nel  not  exca  id 

3]  miles  in  ie 

map,  it  will  >f 

these  lakes  '  a 

rural  channel,  and  unite  with'  those  of 
Beaver  lake  near  its  outlet,  whence  they 
will  be  conducted  into  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Isehua,  by  an  artificial  feeder  of  2 
miles  and  66  chains  in  length.  Mud  and 
Beaver  lakes  cover  50  acres  each,  and  may 
be  conveniently  raised  6  feet  higher,  whicn 
will  add  about  70  acres  to  their. area  =  170 
acres.  On  the  outlets  of  these  lakes, there 
ire  a  few  saw-mills  and  other  works  of 
miall  note,  which  will  sustain  some  injury. 
The  surface  of  country  drained  by  them,  is 
estimated  at  90}  square  miles.  Their  prin- 
cipal and  most  permanent  sources  of  sup- 
ply, especially  in  the  dry  seasons,  is  from 
springs. 

It  is  d  ifficult  to  determine  with  much  pre- 
cision, the  extent  of  damage  that  may  be 
sustained  by  diverting  the  waters  of  these 
lakes  from  their  natural  channels.  They 
flow  north  into  Cattaraugus  creek,  and 
should  there  be  any  want  of  water  at  the 
mills  on  that  stream,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  suppose,  that  claims  for  damages  will 
be  presented ;  the  most  depressed  of  these 
lakes,  is  about  1,072  feet  above  Lake 
Erie. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lakes,  and  other  streams 
available  on  the  summit  level;  and  the 
quantity  that  may  bg  held  in  reserve  by 
damming  the  lakes  to  be  used  during  the 
dry  season,  which  from  my  investigations 
on  that  subject,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
rarely  if  ever  exceeds  140  days,  showing 
also  bow  much  may  be  drawn  pet  minut* 


for  the  above  time,  n: 

for  the  filtration  and 

to  the  increased  surf 

ther  with  the  cost  < 

will  perhaps,  be  as  v 

yod  in  determining  tl 

and  feasibility:  of  this  pun  oi  supply  „ 

the  canal'  with  water,  a «  any  thing!  may' 


pplytng 


Cubit  ft.  of  rfrf- 
toirirfter  deduc- 
ting-. ]mc.  by  e- 


and  feasibility:  t 

the  canal'  with  waier,  as  a 

say  further  on  the  ■ubjecfc 


Lime  lake,                    lSb  ""208,00. 

Beaver  and  Mud,       100  151.80: 

Fish  lake,                     si  236,64 ' 

Isehua  feeder,  852,00 

Black  creek,  33. 5G    j 

Oil  creek,  36,00 
Little  Oil  and 

Swamp  creeks,  38,00 

Total  cubic  feet  per  minute,  1,556X0 

Cubic  fart  of  Cabs;  0.  par 

walarafterde-  oimiie,  to  di>- 

Kanm  of           clortiog km  bv  cli»rgothei«- 

Lnkw.             evsporafion  «  serve  wBjerjn 

fiftratran.  140  data. 

Lime  lake,         41,004,117  908.30 

Beaver  lake,       90,241,734  110.30 

Mud         "            19,048,302  96.00 

Fisk        "           51,63-1,(168  256.10 


Total,  3,243.70 

Cost  of  feeders  and  reservoirs,  34,835.38 
The  summit  level,* 

pally  dependent  upon 

water,  are  together  . 

and  (with  the  ezcep 

where  lining  must  he 

which  this  portion  < 

constructed,  is  of"  tl 

making  tight  banks,' 

the  line  extending  through  the  deep  cutting 

in  the  summit   swamp  very   little,  if  any, 

waste  of  water  will  occur,  except  .what  n 
ioned  hy  evaporation. 

to'  determine  what  quan- 


mand  in  tbisportio  .    _ 

John  B.  Jar  vis,  .Esq. gives  497  cubic  feet 

per  minute  per  mile,  as  the   probable  quan- 

'  ity  of -water  that  will  be  required  to  snp- 

ly  the  Chenango  canal",  from  the  summit 

vel.     This,  estimate  is  predicated  upon  a 


ft, 


quantity  sufficient  to  pass  .26  beets- ea eh 
way  every. 24  hours,  allowing" 20  per  cent- 
for  waste  from  the  locks,  and  100  cubic 


feet  per  minute  per  mile  for  filtration   and    < 
evaporation. 

In  referring  to  this  subject  in  your  annual 
report. to  the  Legislature  in.  1S-34,  I  find 
he  Commissioners;  were  apprehensive  that 
he  amount  allowed  for  filtration  and  eva- 
loration  on  the  Chenango  canal,  wqnU  be 
:ound  insufficient ;  but  that  they  ware  "  in- 
clined to  the  opinion. that  with  proper  care 
in  guarding  against  the  waste  of  water, 
100  cubic  feet  .per  mile  per  muiuie  for 
leakage,  filtration  and  evaluation  would 
fe  estimate  for  the  western  and,  mid- 
>f  tbe  Erie  canal."    If  a 


state  the  results  of  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments made  in  tbis  and  in  other  oouutries. 
Those,  however,  upon  which  much  reliance 
may  be  placed  with  regard  to  our  canals, 
have  been  principally  "made  in  the  States  of 
New-Vork,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  as 
those  together  with  my  own  estimates  and 
experience  in  this  matter,  only  go  to-  corro- 
borate and  confirm  the  opinion  advanced  by 
the  Commissioners,  1  deem  it  sufficient. ip 
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mention,  that  from  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  the  materials  composing  the  banks  of 
the  Erie  canal,  the  soil  through  which  this 
304  miles  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal 
passes,  will  not  suffer  by  comparison,  and 
should  the  work  be  performed  with  proper 
care,  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  no  more 
water  will  be  required  for  leakage,  drainage 
and  evaporation  per  minute  per  mile,  than 
was  found  necessary  for  the  same  purpose 
on  the  twenty  miles  of  canal  west  of  Ro- 
chester aqueduct,  as  gauged  by  Mr.  Bates 
in  1824. 

It  results  then,  that  by  a  careful  con- 
struction of  the  work  contemplated,  the  es- 
timated 100  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  mile, 
will  be  a  safe  allowance  for  filtration  and 
evaporation. 

Now  assuming  an  average  of  28  boats* 
to  pass  each  way  from  the  summit  every 
94  hours,  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
maximum  of  60  lockage*  of  water  per  day, 
and  as  the  locks  which  govern  this  question 
are  7  feet  lift  each,  the  quantity  required 
will  be  3674c.  feet;  to  this  add  25  percent, 
for  waste  from  the  locks,  and  we  have 
459  c.  feet  for  lockage  vn  ater  per  minute. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
water  requisite  to  supply  the  summit  and 
south  to  Olean,  and  then  north  toKetchum's, 
(where  it  is  proposed  to  take  in  the  Genesee 
river  as  a  feeder,)  is, 
For  filtration   and  evaporation 

S0£  miles,  .        .         .     3,025  c.  ft. 

For  lockage  water  per  minute,       459   " 


Total, 

The  sources  of  running 
water  as  heretofore  con- 
templated,        .        .  2,044 

Deduct  loss  by  filtration 
aud  evaporation  in  con- 
ducting said  water  on 
to  summit,  .  488 


3,484   " 


1,556   " 


Deficiency,  .  1,928  " 
To  make  up  this  quantity  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  resort 
to  reservoirs,  three  of  which 
are  artificial  and  four  natu- 
ral ponds  or  lakes.  The 
lakes  will  furnish  per  min- 
ute, (as  seen  in  the  preced- 
ing table,)         .         .         .    667.70 


1,260.30 
1,260.30  cubic  feet  per  minute  still  re- 
main to  be  made  up  entirely  from  artificial 
reservoirs. 

Tne  subject  of  supplying  canals  from 
these  sources  has  been  treated  on  at  large 
in  reliticn  to  the  Chenango  canal,  and 
presuming  that  I  can  present  nothing  new, 
or  (hat  would  aid  the  Commissioners  in 
determining  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
I  will  briefly  state  the  result  of  my  survey, 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoirs,  and  the  plan 
upon  which  the  estimate  is  made. 

The  Igjhua  creek  reservoir  is  located  8 
miles  from  the  summit  level,  near  the  head 
of  the  feeder  at  Farewell's  mill  dam.  The 
present  dam  is  4  feet  high  and  9  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  canal.  It  now  overflows 
about  15  acres,  the  principal  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  limber.  The  creek  has  an 
average  fall  of  about  12  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  hills  on  either  side  are  high  and  pre- 
cipitous. The  widih  of  the  valley  at  the 
dam  is  14  chains,  and  for  the  length  of  the 
reservoir  average  15  chains.    By  raising  the 


mill  dam  12  feet  higher,  the  water  will  set  | 
back   H  miles,  covering  an   area  of  180 
acres.    The  soil  is  clayey,  of  an  impervious 
character. 

The  road  up  the  valley  will  be  overflow- 
ed by  the  pond,  making  it  necessary  to  build 
a  new  one  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  for  20 
chains  in  length. 

An  allowance  must  be  made  for  damages 
to  Farewell's  saw-mill,  which  is  supplied 
with  water  from  this  source. 

This  reservoir  has  a  drainage  into  it  of 
65  square  miles  of  country,  and  taking  one- 
fit  th  of  the  down  fall  water,  (36  inches,) 
as  the  quantity  which  will  drain  off,  we 
have  1,033,825,760  cubic  feet,  a  quantity 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  reservoir 
eleven  times. 

I  proposed  building  two  reservoirs  on  Oil 
creek,  which  crosses  the  canal  about  2 
miles  north  of  Cuba.  At  Cady's  mill  the 
valley  bordering  on  the  creek  is  contracted 
to  5  chains  in  width,  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  high  grounds,  at  which  point  it  is 
contemplated  to  raise  an  embarxment  and 
dam  12  feet  in  height  above  the  mill  pond. 
Cady's  dam  overflows  about  12  acres,  which 
will  be  increased  by  adding  to  the  height 
of  the  dam  to  120  acres,  affording  a  spa- 
cious reservoir  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. Immediately  above  is  the  site  for 
upper  Oil  creek  reservoir :  this  artificial 
pond  will  cover  an  area  of  260  acres,  the 
principal  part  ot  which  is  a  swamp  of  little 
value.  The  plan  contemplates  a  dam  and 
embankment  12  feet  high  and  25  chains  in 
length,  with  the  requisite  grates  and  fix- 
tures for  drawing  water  and  passing  sur- 
plus. 

Baldwin's  saw-mill  near  the  head  of  the 
lower  reservoir  will  be  destroyed,  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made,  and  also  for  da- 
mages that  will  occur  to  Cady's  mills  at 
the  lower  dam.  The  drainage  of  9,817 
acres  will  descend  into  these  reservoirs, 
and  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment showing  the  capacity  and  cost  of  the 
artificial  reservoirs,)  is  equal  to  256,577,1 12 
cubic  feet. 

R«**voii.      *gHk    *aJs  Cost. 

fil  I*  fill* 

Ischua  cr*k,  86,543,432  492.20  $6,767  65 
Lower  Oil,  57,703,288  284.20  9,215  00 
Upper    "     125,034,624     620.20      9,080  00 

Total,  1,396.60  $25,06265 

Area  of  drainage  in  acres  of 

Ischua  creek   reservoir,  41,660 

That  of  Upper  creek     "  9,81 7 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  above  sour- 
ces, we  may  have  a  surplus  over  and  above 
the  quantity  required  or  136  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  that  may  arise 
from  the  location  of  the  ponds  or  reservoirs 
on  the  streams  proposed  for  feeders. 

The  Ischua  creek  valley,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  drainage,  its  peculiar  forma- 
tion, and  the  impervious  character  of  the 
soil,  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  reservoirs.  I  would  there- 
fore remark,  that  in  case  any  contingency 
should  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
sources  than  those  specified  as  adequate  to 
the  supply  wanted,  additional  reservoirs 
may  be  constructed  immediately  above  the 
one  in  contemplation  at  Farewell's  mill- 
pond. 

The  natural  flow  of  water  from  Lime, 
Beaver,  Mud,  and  Fish  lakes,  as  before 
stated,  is  814.44  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
Their  capacity  will  be  increased  by  raising 


dams  and  embankments  667.70  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  140  days,  (in  the  dry  sea- 
son,) equal  in  all  to  1,482.14  cubic  feet  in  a 
minute.  Three  artificial  reservoirs,  each 
of  the  same  capacity  of  the  one  in  contem- 
plation at  Farewell's  pond,  would  afford 
1,476.60  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  should 
the  commissioners  think  it  best  to  resort  to 
this  plan  instead  of  using  the  waters  of  the 
lakes,  such  reservoirs  can  be  constructed 
above  the  one  proposed  on  Ischua  creek,  at 
an  expense  not  very  much  exceeding  the 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  the  same  amount 
of  water  from  the  lakes  above  mentioned. 

For  estimates  in  detail  of  all  the  reser- 
voirs and  feeders  connected  with  the  sum- 
mit level,  see  statement  1. 

From  the  point  where  the  Genesee  river 
is  received  into  the  canal  to  Mount  Morris, 
is  a  distance  of  37  miles  and  35  chains. 
Caneadea  and  West  Koy  creeks  are  also 
taken  in  by  means  of  dams  and  short  feed- 
ers, the  creeks  being  previously  crossed  by 
the  canal  in  aqueducts. 

Colli  creek,  yielding  174  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  could  be  introduced  if  absolutely 
necessary  ;  but  as  the  3Upply  of  water  will 
be  abundant,  I  have  not  thought  it  proper 
to  incur  the  expense  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  that  object.  The  whole  amount 
of  water  obtained  from  these  several  sour- 
ces is  9,123  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Locks 
of  larger  lift  occur  from  the  above  point  to 
Rochester  than  on  that  portion  of  the  route 
supplied  from  the  summit,  and  will  conse- 
quently require  a  proportional  increase  of 
lockage  water ;  to  provide  for  this,  and  for 
combinations  at  Round  Flat  and  Mount 
Morris,  I  have  allowed  1,1 47£  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  The  quantity  required  as  far 
as  Mount  Morris,  will  be  4,891  £  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  leaving  an  amount  of  water 
over  and  above  the  demand,  of  4, 23 1  £  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

Although  the  quantity  of  water  necessa- 
rily wasted  is  very  great,  where  so  many 
locks  occur  together,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Morris,  yet  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  so  large  a  surplus  as  that  above  men- 
tioned will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  supply 
of  any  contingencies  arising  from  that 
cause. 

Some  damage  will  be  sustained  bythe 
saw-mills  upon  the  Caneadea  and  West 
Koy  creeks  in  consequence  of  the  water  be- 
ing taken  from  them  in  the  dry  season,  and 
its  passage  through  the  race  being  partially 
obstructed  at  all  times.  No  injury  will  be 
sustained  by  the  mills  at  Mixville,  situated 
at  the  West  Koy  Falls,  the  water  being 
taken  in  below  them  and  not  setting  back 
far  enough  to  flood  their  wheels.    At  the 

Foint  where  the  Genesee  river  is  taken  in, 
propose  to  construct  a  guard-lock,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  lumber,  produce, 
etc.  &c,  of  the  country  around  its  head 
waters.  This  lock  will  be  about  two  miles- 
north  of  the  village  of  Buttstown,  where 
are  several  saw-mills  and  a  sash  factory, 
and  from  which,  as  also  from  many  other 
places  on  the  river,  considerable  quantities 
of  lumber  may  be  expected  to  pass  annual- 
ly through  the  canal.  No  other  guard-locks, 
except  those  at  Mount  Morris,  will  be  ne- 
cessary, unless  the  Genesee  river  should 
be  taken  in  as  a  feeder  at  some  other  point, 
which  the  following  statements  of  the 
quantity  of  water  furnished  and  required 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  between  Mount 
Morris  and  Rochester,  will  show  to  be  un- 
necessary. Upon  the  east  side,  the  streams 
which  will  be  received  into  the  canal  are 
outlets  of  the  Conesus,  Hemlock,  and. other 
lakes,  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
report,  which  afford,  together  with  that  aU 
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ready  in  possession,  12,484  cubic  feet  per  l 
minute ;  the  distance  supplied  from  these 
sources  being  in  all  a  fraction  less  than  76 
miles,  showing  a  surplus  beyond  the  re- 
quired amount  of  3,732£  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

The  stream  on  the  west  side,  proposed  as 
a  feeder,  is  Allen's  creek,  12£  miles  south 
of  Rochester.  The  total  length  of  canal 
to  be  supplied  on  this  route  is  74,8fl8v  miles. 
The  quantity  of  water  at  command  is  12,. 
509  cubic  feet  per  miuute ;  the  quantity  re- 
quired is  10,531,  showing  an  excess  of  the 
amount  furnished  over  that  required,  of 
1,978  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Allen's  creek 
is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  with  a  lock  of  7 
feet  lift  connected  with  it,  and  the  water  is 
taken  from  the  creek  upon  the  lower  lock. 
Notwithstanding  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing in  the  water  upon  a  level,  which  is  de- 
pressed as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  work,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
avoid  injuring  the  hydraulic  privileges  at 
Scottsville.  The  water  in  the  proposed 
feeder  dam  will  rise  about  4  feet  above  the 
present  level  of  their  tail  races,  reducing 
the  head  and  fall  to  14}  feet,  which  will 
give  rise  to  a  claim  for  damages,  if  the  ca- 
nal should  be  constructed  upon  this  side  of 
the  river.  The  hydraulic  works  consist  of 
2  flouring  mills  with  7  run  of  stones,  1  saw- 
mill, 1  turning  lathe,  and  1  stave-mill. 

Many  circumstances  combine  to  render 
it  advantageous  to  take  out  a  feeder  from 
the  Genesee  river  at  Mount  Morris,  espe- 
cially if  the  canal  should  be  located  upon 
the  west  side;  among  which,  the  necessity 
of  drawing  the  whole  supply  of  water  for 
the  canal,  below  Mount  Morris,  through 
the  locks  in  that  vicinity,  is  not  the  least 
important.  Should  the  route  upon  the  east 
side  x>f  the  river  be  adopted,  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  relation  to  supplying  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  canal  would  exist,  and  though 
there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  in  a  feeder,  yet  it  would  place  the 
work  out  of  danger  of  any  disagreeable 
consequences  which  might  result  from  neg- 
lect in  passing  through  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  water. 

I  have  mentioned  in  81  preceding  part  of 
this  report,  that  in  case  of  taking  in  the 
Genesee  river  at  Mount  Morris,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  State  to  take  the  control 
of  the  water  now  used  there  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  Upon  the  east  side  of  the  river 
damages  would  ensue  in  raking  in  the  out- 
let of  the  Honeyoye  lake,  to  the  mills  built 
thereon ;  for  on  account  of  the  great  height 
which  it  is  necessary  to  build  trie  canal  to 
keep  out  of  reach  of  the  floods,  the  water 
to  supply  it  will  seriously  curtail  the  head 
and  (all  of  these  mills  by  being  dammed  up 
against  the  wheels.* 

In  the  foregoing  observations  nothing  has 
been  said,  nor  have  any  calculations  been 
made,  upon  the  supply  of  water  which  will 
be  furnished  from  the  Canascraga  creek  by 
means  of  the  Dansville  side  cut.    Upon  . 
this  head  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  15  miles  from  Dansville  to  Mount 
Morris  will  require  2,057  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  to  supply  which,  the  Canascraga 
furnishes,  below  the  confluence  of   mill 
creek,  2,458  cubic  feet,  leaving  a  surpl" 
of  401  cubic  feet  per  minute.     T*' 
mates  for  the  necessary  struc*  .  -«•« 

ply:  the  canal  with  wa^  -*«  cati- 

on the  summit,  w:,%  -are*  to  sup- 

mates  of  thp  .«£,  etteptinji  those 

eur-  ,«a  be  found  i*  tne  esti- 

.„  *ection»  ^J,on  which  th 


RECAPITULATION. 

First  Statement. 

Aggregate  cost  from  Olean 
to  Mount  Morris,  as'  per 
statement  K,   .        .        .  $1,197,159  98 

Mount  Morris  to  Rochester, 
via  east  side  of  the  river, 

Feeders  and  reservoirs  not 
included  in  the  estimates 
for  sections,  as  per  state- 
ment I, 

Dansville  side  cut, 


406,607  67 


59,888  03 
156,604  25 


Add  for  contingencies  and 
superintendence,  10  per 
cent.,        •        .        • 


•1,802,259  93 


180,225  99 


Total,         $1,982,485  92 

Second  Statement. 

Aggregate  co3t  from  Olean  to  Mount  Mor- 
ris, including  feeders  and 
reservoirs,  .        .  $1,257,048  01 

Mount  Morris  to  Rochester, 
via  west  side  of  river,  .        .  305,087  85 

Dansville  side  cut,      .        .        156,604  25 


Add  Tor  contingencies,  fee. 
10  per  cent., 


$1,718,740  11 
171,874  01 


Total  with  hammered  stone 

locks,        ....  $1,890,614  12 

Third  Statement. 
Should  composite  locks  be 
substituted  in  all  cases  ex- 
cept where  combinations 
occur,  deduct  $150  per 
foot  lift  on  the  amount  of 
lockage,  (7044  ft.)  plus  10 
percent.,       ....  116,242  00 


Total  with  part  composite 

locks,         ....  $1,774,372  12 

[For  the  Statement  relative  to  the 
"Routes  of  Communication  to  the  Ohio 
Valley,"  proposed  and  in  use,  from  the 
Atlantic  Cities,  see  No.  12  of  the  Railroad 
Journal,  where  it  was  erroneously  stated  as 
being  extracted  from  Mr.  Johnson's  Repor  tj 
instead  of  Mr.  Mills'.] 

From  the  best  information  I  could  r  [,otain 
on  the  subject,  boats  of  light  burth  ^en  can 
ascend  and  descend  the  Allegan'  .  'rirer  j*or 
about  three  months  in  the  year  ;  and  from 
calculations  made  whilst  at  Olean  pre- 
dicated upon  statements  ma**^  by  respecta- 
ble gentlemen  entitled  to  cwc|j£  ana^e|1 
acquainted  with  the  mat'  teTj  property  mav 

be  transported  down  the   rhrerto  Pittsburgh 
for  25  cents  per  100  Ibf  ^  and  up  t0  01can 

$1.20  per  100 1  lbs .   Th  e  average  time  which 
would  probably  be  rr^uired  tQ  make        . 

from  Olean  to  New  .^ork  ^^  ^     b    * 

91  days,  and  to  re^n,  abom  10  . 

I  am  informed  that  when  the  Obi'  ^ver 

avigable.  order,  the-pric*    '   *?*ZV 

ight  ftom  Plush"-     ■--  of  descend* 


is  in  navi 
ing  freight 


can  exist  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
this  route  for  goods  going  west,  so  long  as 
the  City  of  New- York  is  preferred  by 
those  making  purchases  for  the  western 
market* 

To  exhibit  the  opinion  entertained  of 
this  improvement  by  persons  interested  in 
other  avenues  to  the  Ohio  river,  I  subjoin 
an  extract  from  the  Appendix  to  report 
No.  414,  of  Congressional  Documents,  col- 
lected by  the  Hon.  Chas.  Fenton  Mercer, 
M.  C: 

"The  excess  in  length  of  the  present 
northern  (Erie  canal,)  over  the  proposed 
southern  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio,)  route 
from  New- York  to  Pittsburgh,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  less  than  175  miles ;  a  distance 
which  exceeds  any  possible  reduction  of 
the  former  that  can  De  hereafter  effected, 
by  connecting  the  Genesee  and  Allegany 
rivers,  a  work  in  itself  of  great  public 
utility,  since  it  would  not  only  cut  off  more 
than  100  miles  of  the  distance  between 
New-York  and  the  head  of  the  Ohio  riverj 
bv  the  northern  route,  but  save  two  trans- 
shipments, and  the  hazard  of  the  lake  na- 
vigation, as  well  in  peace  as  in  war ;  and 
so  far  greatly  contribute  to  the  value  of- 
the  Erie  canal,  in  a  national  as  well  as 
local  view." 

To  be  continued.] 
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Saratoga  and  Woshington  Railroad*— &  char* 
tor  for  this  Rcilroad,  extending  from   Saratoga 
Sptingt  to  Whi  ehatl,  wai  procured  at  the  last 
section  of  the  Legislature,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.      The  books  ot 
subscription  were  opened  in  this  city  a  few  days 
since  for  the  stock  of  'hie  road,  and  the  whote 
amount  of  the  capital  was  promptly  aobseribed. 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intoniion  of  the 
Company  to.  commence  the  construction  of  the 
road  without  delay.    When  this  contemplated 
railroad  Phalli*  completed,  it  will  form — in  con- 
nection  with  the  fteambont  lines  on  the  St.  Law. 
rence   f\wer  and   Lake  Champlain,  and  with  the 
r«'lr  jadnow  nearly  finiahed  between  St.  Johne 
and   Laprarie — an  uninterrupted  communication 
by   steam  between  New  York  and  thia  city  and 
'  the  great  commercial  emporiums  ot  Canada,  Que- 
bec and  Montreal.    The   advantagea  which  this 
road  will  posses*  over  eveiy  avenuo  to  the  South 
fro  n  Canada,  must  unquestionably  secure  to  it 
almost  entirely  the  increasing  travel  of  the  north, 
end  muat  make  the  investment  a  very  profitable 
one  to  the  stockholders.— [Troy  Whigl 
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Aurora  and  Buffalo  Railroad.— We  learn  from 
the  Whig  of  yesterday,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  held  on  the 
30,li  ult.  Mr.  William  B.  Gilbert,  was  appoint, 
ed  Engineer  ot  the  Road,  who  immediately  en- 
tera  on*  n  hia  duties.  A  portion  of  the  Road  has 
been  already  located,  on  which  operations  are  to 
commence  forthwith. 

The  prece^°«  I»»«raph  >■.  laken  (rom  *h.e 
Buffalo  Daily  Commercial  Advertiaer.  It  indi- 
cates prosperity  «*  enterprise  amongat  the  in. 
ZJ**  of  that  i^uriabing  inland  «fy,  snd  . 

E7SS£""  asserted,  that,  but  for 

neco-'  -tioaof  the  G«l.  there  would  no,,  m 

vears  yet  to  come,  bare  been  a  city 

a  Buffalo    M  &*ily  Cerometcial 

'     he  Une  of  the  canal  have  derived 
beyond  our  ability  'to  estimate, 
*orke  alteady  made  by  the 
ask,  are  the  residents 
#Wing  others  *****      *f 
rceive  tha'.  ^w- 
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AMERICAN  KAILlROAU  JOURNAL,    AND 


(From  ihe  fortbconifngninibir  of  lb*  Mechanist'  ftfng- 
axiae  and  Rcgipiet  offofBolioiw  rind  LnjirawrneriUi.] 

..  SciHttijW^fMWfiliWf— This,  is  the 
name  fur  that  branch  of  mechanical  phi* 
■lc*e*hjr'-WMc»  treats  of  the  motion  of 
bodies  projected  from  (he  surface  of  this 
earth,  aha  influenced  by  the  action  of 
terrestrial  gravity. 


having, the  centre  of  (be  earth  in  one  Fo- 
cus, and  it  will  describe  round  that -610118 
areas  pro portiwial  to  the  times.  And  it 
might  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  if  a 
velocity  of  projection    were  to    exceed 

"  36,700  feet  in  a  second,  the  body,  (if  not 
.  resisted  by  the  air,)  would  describe  a  hy- 
perbola ;  if  it  were  just  36, TOO,  it  would 
describe  a  parabola:  und  if  less  than 
ibis,  it  would  describe  an  ellipsis.  If 
projected  directly  upwards,  fn  the  first 
case,  it  would  never  retain,  but  proceed 
forever,  its  velocity  continually  diminish- 
ing; but  never  becoming  less  than  an  as. 
Arguable  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  ini- 
tial velocity  above  86,700  feet  in  a  Be 
coed  ;  in  the  second  case,  it  would  nevei 
return,  jts' velocity  would  diminish  with. 
ou(  being  extinguished  ;  in  the  third  case. 
it  wouttT,  proceed  tilt  its.  velocity  was  re. 
'. idaoed- to  »q  assignable  portion,  of  the  ilif.' 
isrence  between. 36,700  and  its  initial  ve. 
locity,  and  would  then  return,  regaining 
Its  velocity. by  the  same  degrees,  and  ' 
the  -same  places,  as  it  lost  it.     These  a 

■  necessary  consequences  of  a  gravitating 
force  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance.  But,  in  the  greatest  pro. 
jeotiuns  that  we  are  able  to  make,  the 

5  ravitatio  as  are  so  nearly  equal,  and  in 
tractions  so  nearly  parallel,  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  a  dec  tattoo  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  deviations  from  equality  and 
parallelism.  A  bullet,  rising  a  mite  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  loses  only  tiVs 
of  its  weight,  and  a  horizontal  range  of 
four  miles  makes  only  four  minutes  of 
deviation  from  parallelism. 

Let  us  therefore  assume  gravitation  as 
equal  and  parallel.  The  errors  arising 
from  this  assumption  are  quite  insensible 
in  all  the  uses  which  can  be  made  of  this 
theory. 

',  The  theory  Itself  will  ever  be  regard- 
ed with  some' veneration  and  affection  by 
the  learned.  It  formed  the  first  fruits  of 
l  mathematical  philosophy.  Galileo  was 
the  first  who  applied  mathematical  know, 
ledge  to  the  motions  of  free  bodies,  and 
this  was  the  subject'  on  which  he  exer- 
cised his  tine  genius. 

Gravity  must  be  considered  by  us  as  a 
constant  or  uniform  accelerating  or  re. 
larding  force,  according  as  it  produces 
the  descent,  or  retards  the  ascent,  of  a 
body.  A  constant  or  invariable  accele- 
rating force  is  one  which  produces  a  uni- 
form acceleration ;  that  is,  which  in  equal 
times  produces  equal  increments  of  ve- 
locity,  and  therefore  produces  increments 
of  velocity  proportional  to  the  times  in 
Which  they  are  produced.  Forces  are 
of  themselves  imperceptible,  and  are  seen 
only  iflvtMr;rfictv*nd_.tfiey  have  no 


the  effect ;  and  every  thing  which 
discover  with  regard  to  (hose  me 
we  must  affirm  with  regard  to  the  things 
of  which  we  assume  them  as  the  mea- 
sures. Therefore,  the  motion  of  a  fall- 
ing body,  or  of  a  body  projected  directly 
downwards,  is  uniformly  accelerated,  and 
that  of  a  body  projected  directly  upwards 
is  uniformly  retarded ;  that  is,  the  ac- 
quired velocities  are  as  the  limes  in  which 
they  are  acquired  by  falling,  and  the  ex. 
anguished  velocities  are  as  the  times  in 
which  they  are  extinguished. 

Cor.  1.  If  bodies  simply  tall,  not  be- 
ing projected  downwards  by  any  exter- 
nal force,  the  times  of  the  falls  are  pro- 
portional to  the  final  velocities ;  and  the 
times  of  ascents,  which  terminate  by  the 
action  of  gravity  alone,  are  proportional 
to  the  initial  velocities. 

2.  The  spaces  described  by  a  heavy 
body  falling  from  rest,  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  acquired  velocities  ;  and  the  differ- 
ences  of  -these  spaces  are  as  the  differ- 
ences of  the  squares  of  the  acquired  ve. 
locities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
'lejghle  to'  which  bodies  projected  up- 
wards will  rise,  before  their  motions  will 
be  extinguished,  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
initial  velocities. 

3.  The  spaces  described  by  falling  bo- 
dies are  proportional  to  the  squares  ofthe 
times  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall  ; 
and  the  spaces  described  by  bodies  pro- 
jected directly  upwards,  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  times  of  the  ascents. 

4.  The  space  described  by  a  body  fall- 
ing from  rest  is  one  half  of  the  space 
which  the  body  would  have  uniformly  de- 
scribed in  the  same  time  with  the  velocity 
acquired  by  the  fall ;  and  the  height  to 
which  a  body  will  rise,  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  gravity,  is  one  half  of  the 
space  which  it  would  uniformly  describe 
in  the  same  time  with  the  initial  velocity. 

In  like  manner  the  difference  of  the 
spaces  which  a  falling  or  rising  body  de- 
scribes in  any  equal  successive  parts  of 
its  fall  or  rise  is  one  half  of  the  space 
which  it  would  uniformly  describe  in  the 
same  trme  with  the  difference  of  the  ini- 
tial and  final  velocities. 

This  proposition  will  be  more  conve- 
niently expressed  for  our  purpose  thus  : 

■A  body  moving  .uniformly  during  the 
time  of  any  tajl  with  the  velocity  ac- 
quired thereby  will  in  that  time  describe 
a  space  double  of  that  fall ;  and  a  body 
projected  directly  upwards  will  rise  to  a 
height  which  is  one  half  of  the  space 
which  it  would,  uniformly  continued,  de- 
— ribe  in  the  time  of  its  ascent  with  the 

itial  velocity  of  projection. 

5.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  a  heavy  body  tails  rather 
more  than  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  of 
time,  and  therefore  acquires  the  velocity 
of  thirty. two  feet  per  second.  This  can. 
not  be  ascertained  directly  with  the  pre. 
cisionthat  is  necessary.  A  second  is- too 
small  a. portion  of  timo  to  be  exactly 
measured  without  some  mechanical  con- 
trivance i  but  it  is  done  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  comparing  the  motion  of  a 
falling  body  with   that  of  a  pendulum, 

to  the  lima  ef 
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falling  through  half  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  as  the  circumference  ef  a  cir- 
cle is  to  its  diameter.  The  length  of  a 
pendulum  can  be  ascertained  with  great 
precision,  and  it  can  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  till  il  makes  a  given  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  day. 

Atteood's  machine,  which  has  already 
been  described  under  that  article,  fur- 
nishes  us  with  a  very  beautiful  mode  of 
illustrating  the"  velocity  which  a  falling 
body  acquires  in  a  given  lime.  And 
here  we  may  digress  for  an  instant  to 
point  out  the  advantages  which  our  mod. 
era  schools  of  science  and  public  lee. 
lure  rooms  possess  over  those  in  the  "old- 
en time,"  Newton  is  said  to  have  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  of  gra- 
vitation by  the  fall  of  un  apple,  and  if  he 
had  desired  to  illustrate  the  subject  fami- 
liarly, he  must  still  have  pursued  the  same 
course  with  his  pupils.  Instead,  howev. 
er,  of  an  apple  or  stone  descending  from 
the  roof  of  the  lecture  room,  with  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind,  we  now  see  a  large 
brass  weight,  that  the  eye  can  easily  fol- 
low, passing  over  a  graduated  scale,  and 
exactly  measuring  Hie  velocity  it  bis  ac. 
quired  in  every  part  of  its  path. 

As  all  other  forces  are  ascertained  by 
the  accelerations  which  they  produce, 
they  are  conveniently  measured  by  com- 
paring their  accelerations  with  the  accel- 
eration of  gravity.  This,  therefore,  has 
been  assumed  by  all  the  later  writers  on 
mechanical  philosophy,  as  the  unit  by 
which  every  other  force  is  measured. 

This  has  made  philosophers  so  anxious 
to  determine  with  precision  the  fall  of 
heavy  bodies,  in  order  to  have  an  exact 
value  of  the  accelerating  power  of  ter- 
restrial gravity.  Now,  we  must  here  ob- 
serve, that  this  measure  may  be  taken  iu 
two  ways  :  we  may  take  the  space  through 
which  the  heavy  body  falls'  in  a  second  ; 
or,  we  may  take  the  velocity  which  it  ac- 
quires  in  consequence  of  gravity  having 
acted  on  it  during  a  second.  The  last  is 
the  proper  measure.  The  action  of  gra- 
vity has  changed  the  stale  of  the  body — 
and  this  is  effected  by  giving  it  a  determi- 
nation to  motion  downward  ;  this  both 
points  Out  the  kind  and  the  degree  or  in- 
tensity of  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
space  described  in  a  second  by  falling  is 
invariable  measure ;  for  in  the 
successive  seconds,  the  body  falls  through 
16,  48, 80, 113,  dec.  feet,  but  the  changes 
of  the  body's  state  in  each  second  is  the 
same.  At  the  beginning  it  had  no  deter- 
mination lo  move  with  any  appreciable 
velocity;  at  the  end  of  the  first  second 
it  had  a  determination  by  which  it  would 
have  gone  on  for  ever  (had  no  subsequent 
force  acted  on  it)  at  the  rate  of  thirty. 
two  feet  per  second.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  second  it  had  a  determination  by 
which  it  would  have  moved  for  ever  at  the 
rale  of  sixty-four  feet  per  second.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  second  it  had  a  de- 
termination  by  which  it  would  have  moved 
for  ever  at  the.  rate. of  ninety-six  feet  per 
second,  ate.  dec,  Thus,  the  difference  is 
a  determination  to  the  rate  of  thicty-two 
feet  per  second.  Thia  is  therefore  con. 
slant,  aid  the  indteatian  and  proper  meat 
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sura  of  tbo  com  tan  t  or  invariable   force 
«f  gravity. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  any  very  elaborate  il- 
lustration of  the  path  of  a  projectile  as 
applied  to  the  science  of  gunnery,  and 
It  may  be  enough  to  furnish  our  readers 
With  a  familiar  view  of  the  general  of' 
-nets  of  gravitation  aa  applied  to  the  sub- 
ject. 


In  the  above  diagram  ad  b  represent 
the  horizontal  path  of  a  ball  supposed  to 
be  projected  from  the  point  a.  Now,  in 
this  case  we  suppose  the  existence  of  no 
gravitating  force  ;  but,  as  there  is  a  con- 
tinual tendency  in  all  bodies  to  approach 
towards  the  earth's  surface,  we  must  place 
the  cannon  at  e  if  we  wish  the  ball  to  ar- 
rive at  b.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  law  which  draws  all  bodies  towards 
the  earth's  centre.  Instead  of  placing 
the  piece  at  the  elevation  shown  in  the 
diagram,  the  gunner  elevates  the  point  of 
his  piece,  and  by  giving  it  an  ascending 
range  ensures  bis  object  with  equal  cer- 
tainty. Thus  he  would  direct  his  piece 
from  a  in  the  direction  of  c,  and  although 
it  would  not  take   precisely  the  path  a  e, 

J'et  it  would  go  for  a  certain  distance  near- 
y  in  11  straight  line,  and  then  change  its 
path  till  it  arrived  at  b,  a  little  beyond 
winch  it  would  strike  the  ship.  The  Brit- 
ish sailors,  from  long  experience  and 
much  practice,  rather  than  from  a  high 
degree  of  science,  have  obtained  conside- 
rable precision  in  the  range  of  their  guns. 
'  In  the  practice  of  cannonading  it  is  ne. 
cessary  to  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  object  aimed  at,  as  the  hurry  of  ser- 
vice allows  no  time  for  geometrical  me- 
thods of  pointing  the  piece  after  each 
discharge.  The  gunner  either  points  the 
cannon  directly  to  the  object,  when  with, 
in  200  or  300  yards  of  it,  in  which  case 
he  is  said  to  shoot  point  blank ;  or,  if  at 
a  greater  distance,  he  estimates  to  the 
beat  of  bis  judgment  the  deflection  cor- 
responding to  his  distance,  and  points  the 
cannon  accordingly,  Or  lastly,  when  the 
intention  is  not  to  batter,  but  to  rake  along 
a  line  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  can. 
non  is  elevated  at  a  considerable  angle, 
and  the  shot  discharged  with  a  small 
force,  so  that  it  drops  into  the  enemy's 
post,  and  bounds  along  the  line.  In  all 
these  services  the  gunner  is  directed  by 
his  practice-   ... 

The  principal  use  of  the  parabolic  the- 
ory is  to  direct  the  bombardier  in  throw. 
ing  shells.  With  these  it  is  proposed  to 
break  down  or  set  fire  to  buildings,  to 
break  through  the  vaulted  roofs  of  mag. 
amines,  or  to  intimidate  and  kill  troops  by 
bursting  among  them.  These  objects  are 
si  way  sunder  cover  of  the  enemy  s  works, 


and  cannot  bo  touched  by  a  direct  shot. 
The  bombs  ore  therefore  thrown  up- 
wards, so  as  to  pass  over  the  defences 
and1  produce  their  effect. 

These  shells  are  frequently  many  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight.  The  mortars 
from  which  they  are  discharged  must, 
therefore,  be  very  strong,  that  they  may 
resist  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  which 
is  necessary  for  throwing  such  a  mass  of 
matter  to  a  distance.  Very  little  change 
can  be  made  in  their  elevation,  and  there- 
fore their  ranges  are  regulated  by  the  ve- 
locities given  to  the  shell.  These  again 
are  produced  by  the  quantities  of  powder 
in  the  charge';  and  experience  (confirm. 
ing  [he  best  theoretical  opinions  that  we 
can  form  of  the  subject)  has  taught  .us 
that  the  ranges  are  nearly  proportional 
to  the  quantities  of  powder  employed, 
only  not  increasng  quite  so  fast.  This 
method  is  much  easier  than  by  differences 
of  elevation ;  for  we  can  select  the  ele- 
>n  which  gives  the  greatest  range-on 
the  given  plane,  and  then  we  are  certain 
that  we  are  employing  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  powder  with  which  the  service  can 
be  performed  :  and  we  have  another  ad. 
vantage,  that  the  deviations  which  una- 
voidable causes  produce  in  the  real  direc- 
tions of  the  bomb  will  then  produce  the 
smallest  possible  deviation  from  the  in. 
tended  range. 

The  only  other  circumstance  in  which 
we  are  interested  is  the  time  of  the  flight. 
A.  knowledge  of  this  is  necessary  for  the 
bombardier,  that  ho  may  cut  the  fusees 
of  his  shells  to  such  Length  as  that  they 
may  burst  at  the  very  instant  of  their  hit- 
'  ig  the  mark. 

In  making  experimental  observations 

i  the  path  of  a  projectile,  a  jet  of  water 

mercury  gives  us  the  finest  example, 
because  we  lm  (• 

hibited  to  viei  i- 

of   the    s  Et 

i  in  tbesi  m 

can  be  observi  le 

horizonta  b- 

fully  traced    i  ie 

held  close  by  s- 

tance  betweei  ie 

e  and  the  a- 

tance  between  it  and  the  spout,  and  that 
the  descending  branch  of  the  curve  takes 
a  more  perpendicular  direction  than  the 
ascending  branch.  And  this  difference 
is  more  remarkable  as  the  jet  is  made 
with  greater  velocity,  and  reaches  to  a 
greater  distance.  This  is  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
diminishes  the  velocity,  without  affecting 
the  gravity  of  the  projectile.  It  is  still 
more  sensible  in  the  motion  of  bombs. 
These  can  be  traced  through  the  air  by 
the  light  of  their  fusee  ;  and  we  see  that  - 
their  highest  point  is  always  much  near- 
er to  the  mark  than  to  the  mortar  on  a 
horizontal  plane. 

The  greatest  horizontal  range  on  this 
plane  should  be  when  the  elevation  is  45 
degrees.  It  is  always  found  to  be  much 
lower. 

The  ranges  on  this  plane  should  be  as 
the  sines  of  twice  the  elevation.  A  ball 
discharged    at   the   elevation    of  1°°'6', 


ranged  448  yards;  at  the  elevation  of 
9°-45',  "330  yards.  It  should  have  ranged 
by  theory  241  yards. 

The  range  at  an  elevation  of  45°  should 
be  twice  the  impetus.  And  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  a  musket  ball, 
discharged  with  the  usual  allotment  of 
powder,  has  the  velocity  of  1700  ieet  in 
a  second.  This  requires  a  fall  of  45,- 
156  feet,  and  the  range  should  be  00,. 
312,  or  17J  miles;  whereas  it  does  not 
much  exceed  half  a  mile.  A  twenty- 
four  pound  ball,  discharged  with  sixteen 
pounds  of  powder,  should  range  about  16 
miles ;  whereas  it  is  generally  short  of 
three  miles.  As  the  motion  of  projectiles 
is  performed  in  the  atmosphere,  it  follows 
that  the  air  is  displaced  or  put  in  motion. 
Whatever  motion  it  acquires  roust  be 
taken  from  the  bullet.  The  motion  com- 
municated to  the  air  must  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  quantity  of  air  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  of  the  velocity  communicated 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  the  displaced  air  be  al- 
ways similarly  displaced,  whatever  be  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  motion  commu- 
nicated to  it,  and  lost  by  the  bullet,  must 
be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  bullet  and  to  the  density  of 
the  air  jointly.  Therefore,  the  diminution 
of  its  motion  mi™t  be  greater  when  the 
motion  itself  is  greater,  and  in  the  very 
great  velocity  of  shot  and  shells  it  must 
be  prodigious.  It  appears  from  repeated 
experiments,  that  a  globe  of  four  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  twenty-five  feet  in  a  second, 
sustained  a  resistance  of  315  grains, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  Sup. 
pose  this  ball  to  move  800  feet  in  a  se- 
cond, that  is,  thirty- two  times  faster,  its 
resistance  would  be  32  x  32  times  three, 
quarters  of  an  ounce,  or  763  oz.,  or  48 
lbs.  This  is  four  times  the  weight  of  a 
ball  of  cast  iron  of  this  diameter  ;  .and  if 
the  initial  velocity  had  been  1600  feet  per 
second,  the  resistance  would  have  been 
at  least  sixteen  times  the  weight  of  the 
ball.  It  is  indeed  much  greater  than  this. 

This  resistance,  operating  constantly 
and  uniformly  on  the  ball,  must  take  away 
four  times  as  much  from  its  velocity  as  its 

fravity  would  do  in  the  same  time.  We 
now  that  in  one  second  gravity  would  re- 
duce the  velocity  800  to  768,  if  the  ball 
were  projected  straight  upwards.  This 
resistance  of  the  air  would  therefore  re- 
duce it  in  one  second  to  672,  if  it  opera. 
ted  uniformly  ;  but  as  tho  velocity  dimin- 
ishes continually  by  the  resistance,  and 
the  resistance  diminishes  along  with  the 
velocity,  the  real  diminution  will  be  some- 
what  less  than  128  feet.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, see  afterwards,  that  in  one  second 
its  velocity  wilt  be  reduced  from  800  to 
687.  From  this  simple  instance,  we  sco 
that  the  resistance  of  the  air  must  occa- 
sion great  deviation  from  parabolic  mo- 
tion. In  orJer  to  judge  accurately  of  its 
effect,  we  roust  consider  it  as  a  retarding 
force,  in  the  same  way  as  we  consider  gra- 
vity. 

If  we  consider  this  resistance  as  a  re. 
tnrding  force,  we  can  compare  it  with 
any  other  such  force  by  means. of  the 
retardation  Which  it  produces  in  similar 
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circumstances*  We  may  compare  it  with 
gravity  by  comparing  the  diminution  of 
velocity  which  its  uniform  action  produ- 
ces in  a  given  time  with  the  diminution 
Sroduced  in  the  same  time  by  gravity, 
►tit  we  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  this 
directly ;  for  when  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  diminishes  the  velocity  of  a  body,  it 
diminishes  it  gradually,  which  occasions 
a  gradual  diminution  of  its  own  intensity., 
This  is  not  the  case  with  gravity,  which 
has  the  same  action  on  a  body  in  motion 
or  at  rest,  so  that  we  cannot  observe  the 
uniform  action  of  the  air's  resistance  as  a 
retarding  force*  We  must  therefore  sub. 
■titute  some  other  way  of  making  the 
comparison.  We  can  state  them  both  as 
dead  pressures.  A  ball  may  be  fitted  to 
the  rod  of  a  spring  steelyard,  and  exposed 
to  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  This  will 
compress  the  steelyard  to  the  mark  3,  for 
instance.  Perhaps  the  weight  of  the  ball 
will  compress  it  to  the  mark  6.-  We 
know  that  half  this  weight  would  com- 
press it  to  8.  We  account  this  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  because  they  bal- 
ance the  same  elasticity  of  the  spring. 
And  in  this  way  we  can  estimate  the  re- 
sistance  by  weights  whose  pressures  are 
equal  to  its  pressure,  and  we  can  thus 
compare  it  with  other  resistances,  weights, 
or  any  other  pressures.  In  fact,  we  are 
measuring  them  all  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  spring.  This  elasticity  in  its  differ- 
ent positions  is  supposed  to  have  the  pro- 
portions of  the  weights  which  keep  it  in 
these  positions.  Thus  we  reason  from 
the  nature  of  gravity,  no  longer  consi- 
dered as  a  dead  pressure,  but  as  a  retard- 
ing  force ;  and  we  apply  our  conclusions 
to  resistances  which  exhibit  the  same 
pressures,  but  which  we  cannot  make  to 
act  uniformly. 

The  most  elaborate  mathematical  cal- 
culations lead  us  to  the  following  impor- 
tant results. 

1.  Balls  of  equal  density,  projected 
with  the  same  elevation,  and  with  veloci- 
ties which  are  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
diameters,  will  describe  similar  curves. 
This  is  evident,  because  in  this  case  the 
resistance  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their 
quantities  of  motion.  Therefore,  all  the 
homologous  lines  of  the  motion  will  be  in 
the  proportion  of  the  diameters. 

2.  If  the  initial  velocities  of  balls  pro. 
jected  with  the  same  elevation  are  in  the 
inverse  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  the  whole 
resistances,  the  ranges,  and  all  the  homo- 
logous lines  of  their  track,  will  be  in- 
versely  as  those  resistances. 

These  theorems  are  of  considerable 
use,  for  by  means  of  a  proper  series  of 
experiments  on  one  ball  projected  with 
different  elevations  and  velocities,  tables 
may  be  constructed  which  will  ascertain 
the  motion  of  an  infinity  of  others. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giv- 
ing two  or  three  tables,  computed  from 
the  principles  established  above,  and 
which  serve  to  bring  into  one  point  of 
view  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
motion  in  a  resisting  medium.  In  a  sc- 
ries  of  experiments  made  at  Woolwich, 
which  were  continued  for  several  days, 
*  )t  only  do  the  experiments  of  one  day 


differ  among  themselves,  but  the  mean  of 
all  the  experiments  of  one  day  differs 
from  the  mean  of  all  the  experiments  of 
another  no  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
whole.  The  experiments  in  which  the 
greatest  regularity  may  be  expected,  are 
those  made  with  great  elevations.  When 
the  elevation  is  small,  the  range  is  more 
affected  by  a  change  of  velocity,  and  still 
more  by  any  deviation  from  the  supposed 
or  intended  direction  of  the  shot. 


I. 

ii. 

in. 

2 

92 

420 

4 

121 

428 

9 

159 

456 

18 

200 

470 

32 

272 

479 

The  first  table  shows  the  distance  in 
yards  to  which  a  ball  projected  with  the 
velocity  of  1600  will  go,  while  its  veloci- 
ty* is  reduced  one  tenth,  and  the  distance 
at  which  it  drops  sixteen  feet  from  tjhe 
line  of  its  direction.  This  table  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  resistance  observed  in  Mr. 
Robins'  experiments.  The  first  column 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball  in  pounds.  The 
second  column  remains  the  same  whatever 
be  the  initial  velocity,  but  the  third  column 
depends  on  the  velocity.  It  is  here  given 
for  the  velocity  which  is  very  usual  in 
military  service,  and  its  use  is  to  assist 
us  in  directing  the  gun  to  the  mark.  If 
the  mark  at  which  a  ball  of  twenty-four 
pounds  is  directed  is  474  yards  distant, 
the  axis  of  the  piece  must  be  pointed 
sixteen  feet  higher  than  the  mark.  These 
deflections  from  the  line  of  direction  are 
nearly  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 


i. 


200 
400 
600 
800 
1000 
1200 
1400 
1600 
1800 
2000 
2200 
2400 
2600 
2800 
8000 
3200 


ii. 


416 

1664 

3740 

6649 

10390 

14961 

20364 

26597 

33663 

41559 

50286 

59846 


in. 


349 
1121 
1612 
2373 
2845 
3259 
3640 
3950 
4235 
4494 
4720 
4917 
5106 
5293 
5455 


IV. 


106 

338 

606 

866 

1138 

1378 

1606 

1814 

1992 

2168 

2348 

2460 

2630 

2762 

2862 


v. 


360 
1150 
1859 
2435 
2919 
3343 
3734 
4050 
4345 
4610 
4842 
5044 
5238 
5430 
5596 
5732 


The  next  table  contains  the  ranges  in 
yards  of  a  twenty-four  pound  shot,  pro- 
jected  at  an  elevation  of  45°,  with   the 
different  velocities  in  feet  per  second  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  column.     The  second 
column  contains  the  distances  to  which 
the  ball  would  go   in  vacuo  in  a  horizon- 
tal  plane ;  and  the  third  contains  the  dis- 
tances to  which  it  will  go  through  the  air. 
The  fourth  column  is  added  to  show  the 
height  at  which  it  riaes  in   the   air;  and 
the  fifth  shows  the  ranges  corrected   for 
the  diminution  of  the  air's  density  as  the 
bullet  ascends,    and    may  therefore   be 
called  the  corrected  range.— [Partington.] 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine./  * 

LlVKBPOOL   AND   MANCHESTER  RxiLWAT. 

— We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before 
our  readers  a  complete  copy  of  the  Report 
made  by  the  Directors  of  this  Railway  to 
their  constituents  at  their  last  half-yearly 
meeting  (the  sixth),  on  the  22d  of  January 
last,  when,  as  stated  in  our  last,  a  dividend 
of  £4  10s.  per  share  (for  the  half  year)  was 
declared.  It  furnishes  another  most  com- 
plete answer  to  the  calumnies  of  Mr.  Cort 
and  his  patrons ;  showing  that,  after  paying 
all  expenses  ("  interest"  on  loans  included) 
during  the  past  half-year,  there  remained 
a  nett  balance  of  profit  of  £40,346  6s.  7d. ' 
The  Directors,  it  will  be  observed,  have  re,, 
solved  to  discontinue  the  practice  which 
they  have  hitherto  followed,  "  of  publish- 
ing minute  particulars  of  the  traffic,  with 
detailed  subdivisions  and  classifications  of 
the  disbursements."  The  practice  was  a 
good  one,  and  we  are  sorry  that  it  has  been 
departed  from.  The  hit  at  the  "Naviga- 
tion Companies/'  for  not  furnishing  "  their 
quota  to  the  general  stock "  of  statistical 
information  on  the  subject  of  inland  trans- 
ports, is  very  fair;  but  the  more  these 
bodies  are  to  blame  in  this  respect,  the 
more  it  would  have  been  to  the  honor  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Di» 
rectors  to  persevere  in  the  patriotic  and 
enlightened  course  they  at  first  adopted, 
of  laying  the  fullest  possible  information 
on  every  branch  of  their  proceedings  be- 
fore the  public. — [Ed.  L.  M.  M.] 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway — Sixth 
Half- Yearly  Meeting. 

REPORT. 

Liverpool,  January  21,  1835. 
The  Directors  are  happy  to  inform  the 
Proprietors  that  the  business  of  the  Com- 
party  in  the  last  half-year  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  on  the  increase  compared 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  six  months 
in  form*  r  years.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  in  the  different  depart- 
ments,  and  of  the  disbursements,  exhi- 
bited under  the  usual  heads  for  the  same 
period : —  *- 

HALF  YEA*  ENDING  31ST  DECEMBER,  1834. 

Receipts. 

Coaching  Department,      ....    £60,292    7  4 

Merchandise    do '41,197  18  6 

Coal  do.,  ....         3,408  16  4 


Expenses. 

Bad  Debt  Account, 

Coach  Disbursement  Account,  viz.: 
guards  and  porters'  wages,  £1,205 
3s.  3d. ;  parcel  carts,  horsekeep  and 
drivers'  wages,  ±365  10s.  2d. ;  ma- 
terials for  repairing,  £1,131  16*. 
lid. ;  men's  wages  repairing, 
£1,505  7*.  bd. ;  gas,  oil,  tallow,  cor- 
dage, &c.,  £155  lis.  3d. ;  duty  on 
passengers,  £3,284  12s. ;  stationery 
and  petty  expenses,  £308  19s.  Id. ; 
taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  on  offices  and 
stations,  £171 16*.  ld\t  .... 
Carrying  Disbursement  Account,vis.  : 
agents'  and  cl-rks'  salaries,  1,804** 
12*.  9d.;  p  >riers'  and  brakesmen's 
wages,  5.028Z.  14«.  8d.;  gas,  oil, 
tallow,  cordage,  Ac.,  2061.3s.  5d. ; 
repairs  to  jiggers,  trucks,  stations, 
Ac.,  581J.  4s.  9d. ;  stationery  and 
petty  expenses,  £487  15s.  9d. ;  tax- 
es, insurance,  <fec  on  offices  and  st*> 
tions,  45M.  8*.  84.,         .     .     ... 

Coal  Disbursement  Account, .     .     . 

Cartage  /Liverpool)  do.  ... 
Do."    (Manchester)   do.       ... 

Charge  for  Direction    do.      ... 

Compensation  (Coaching;)  do.  .     .     . 

Comp?nMtion  (Carrying)  do.  .     .     . 

Coach-office  Establishment  do.,  vi».: 
agenis*  and  clerks'  salaries,  60W. 
15*.;  rent  and  taxes,  74J.  10*., 

Engineering  Department  Account,   . 

Interest  j0m 

locomotive  Power  do.,  viz.: 


£104,899    2    2 
£292    2    6 


8,128  16    2 


8,562    0 

220    1 

59  16 

3,247    2 

301    7 

43    1 

222  19 

0 
8 
8 
3 
0 
11 
8 

676    5 

352  10 

6,725  14 

0 
0 

ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
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coke  and  carting.  9,654*.  7s.  bd. ; 
warn  to  coke  fillers  and  watering 
engines,  349i.  15*.  10* ;  gas,  oil, 
taUow,  hemp,  Ac,  ^21  8c.  1GU; 
copper,  brass,  iron,  Umber,  <fcc^  for 
repairs,  3,295/.  Ids.  9d. ;  men's  wa- 
ges repairing,  4,8922.  3s.  2d. ;  en- 
finemen amf firemen's  wages,  8152. 
2*.  Id. ;  out-door  repairs  to  en- 
gines, 1,8301.  3s.  Id. ;  three  new  en- 
gines, 2,880*.  )3s. ;  new  boiler  and 
shed  at  water  station,  2232. 8s.  lid., 

Law  Disbursement  Account,  .     .     . 

Maintenance  of  Way  do.,  vis. :  wages 
and  small  materials,  4,163/.  0s.  103. ; 
stone  biocks,  sleepers,  Ac,  1,0822. 
10*.  4d. ;  new  rails,  chairs,  points, 
creasinn, 4^,2^002. Us. 3d.;  bal- 
last  and  leading,  2172. 6s.  5dn  .     . 

Office  Establishment  Account,  vis.: 
salaries,  7672. ;  rent  and  taxes,  702. 
10s. ;  stationery,  &c.,  492.  lis.  Id. 

Police  Account, 

Petty  Disbursement  Account,      .     . 

Rent  do.      ... 

Repairs  to  Walls  and  Fences  do.,      . 

Stationary  Engine  Disbursement  Ac- 
count, viz. :  coal,  3032. 16s.  3d. ;  en- 
S'neman  and  firemen's  wages,  1022. 
.;  materials  and  repairing,  632. 9*. 
9d. ;  gas,  oil,  tallow,  &c ,  532.  15s. 
5cL:  deepening  engine  wells,  442. 
«s.6d., 

Tunnel  Disbursement  Account,  viz. : 
brakesmen's  wages.  2262.  3s. ;  gas 
and  repairs,  917.  19s.  8d. ;  new 
shares,  oil,  cordage,  dec,  90c.  14s. 
4cIm      ......... 

Tax  and  Rate  Account,     .... 

Waggon  Disbursement  do.,  smiths* 
andloiners'  wages,  1,2072.  lis.  10d. ; 
steel,  iron,  timber,  Ac.,  1,3222.  10s. 
lOdL;  cordage,  grease,  paint,  oil, 
&C*  1492.  19s.  8o\,    .     .     . 


18,364  12    7 
100    0    0 


7,963    8  10 


887    1  1 

1,033    4  4 

40    0  0 

233  15  0 

712    9  9 


567    9  11 


408  17    0 
2,729  17    6 


2,680    2    4 
64,552  15    7 


Nett  profit  for  six  months,         40,346    6    7 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  on 
Capital  Account,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  undertaking  to  31s/  December  >1&34. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  £       s.    d. 

To  amount  of  Joint  Capital  in  Shares 

and  Loans. 1,151,185    0    0 

Ditto  of  Dividends  not  paid,     .     .        1,426  17    5 
Ditto  of  Reserved    Fund   and   In- 
terest,          3,930  13    6 

8urplus  in  hand  after  payment  of 
the  8th  Dividend  in  August,  1834,  164  11    0 

ggNett  Profits  of  the  Concern  for  the 
half  year  ending  31st  December, 
1834, 40,346    6    7 

£1,197,053    8    6 

Treasurer,  Cr.  £  $.  d. 
By  amount  of  Expenditure  on  the 
Construction  of  the  IVay  and  the 
Works,  including  the  Tunnel 
Excavations,  Ac,  now  in  pro- 
gress,     1,156,563  18    3 

D&o  io  the  hands  of  Moss  dr.  Co, 
Bankers, 23,790  14    6 

Ditto  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  117    4    8 

Ditto  Arrears  of  Calls,  ,     .     .     .  18    8    6 

Ditto  Balance  of  Book  Debts  due  to 
the  Company, 16,563    2    7 

£1,197,053    8    6 

.  On  the  subject  of  the  accustomed  half- 
yearly  reports,  the  Directors  beg  leave  to 
recommend  to  the  proprietors  a  departure 
from  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  of  publish- 
ing minute  particulars  of  the  traffic,  with 
detailed  subdivisions  and  classifications  of 
the  disbursements ;  and  in  doing  so,  they 
will  state  brieiiy  some  of  the  reasons  which 
.  have  led  them  to  this*  recommendation. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
being  the  first  great  undertaking  of  the 
kind*  the  Directors,  on  the  opening  of  the 
tine,  were  aware  that  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  its  success  would  be  the  probability 
of  similar  enterprise*,  founded  on  this  first 
experiment ;  every  step,  therefore,  in  their 
Proceedings,  whether  with  reference  to  ex- 
rent  of  traffic,  mechanical  improvements, 
or  financial  results,  was   interesting,  as. 


well  to  the  public  as  to  the  proprietors; 
and  under  that  conviction  the  Directors 
published,  half  yearly,  those  niinut*  details 
of  the  concern,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  every  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
was  obvious,  also,  that  had  their  example 
in  this  respect  been  followed  by  the  con- 
ductors of  the  great  Water  Conveyances, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  extent  and 
gradual  increase  of  their  aggregate  traffic, 
whether  comprising  raw  materials,  moving 
from  the  seaport  into  the  interior,  or  manu- 
factured commodities  brought  from  the 
country  to  the  port  for  shipment,  valuable 
statistical  information  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

During  four  years  the  Directors  have 
pursued  the  plan  of  unreserved  publicity ; 
their  difficulties  and  their  mistakes;   but 
notwithstanding  these — their  success  in  the 
great  features  of  their  undertaking,  have 
been  made  familiar  to  the  public.  The  subject 
is  now  understood  in  all  its  parts,  and  so 
well  satisfied  are  the.  public  and  the  legisla- 
ture with  the  general  result,  that  the  con- 
struction of  railways  ia  great  lines  from 
north  to  south  of  the  kingdom,  has  become 
a  distinguishing  mark  o(  the  present  age. 
The  object  of  publicity  has  thus  been  gain- 
ed.    It  has  been  determined  by  the  country 
and  the  government  that  railways  shall  pro- 
ceed ;    and  the  extent  to  which  they  will 
hereafter  be  carried  will  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess, not  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  but  of  those  J?rpat  works  which  are 
now  in  progress.    The  Directors  are  of  opi- 
nion, therefore,  that   the   time   has  come 
when  they  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  consu  it 
the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  Kail- 
way  Company,  regarded  as  a  great  mer- 
cantile concern,  whose  proceedings    may 
henceforward  be  considered  as  matters  of 
business,  in  which  the  proprietors  alone 
are  concerned.    It  is  obvious  that  no  sta- 
tistical information  can  be  expected  from 
the  publication  of  their  accounts,  as  none 
of  the  Navigation  Companies,  the  great  ri- 
vals and  competitors  of  the  Railway,  will 
furnish  their  quota  to  the  general  stock. 
Such  existing  railways  also  as  have  up  to 
the  present  period  been  completed,  have 
forborne  to  furnish  any  detailed  statements 
of  account ;  and  the  Directors  are  not  aware 
that  the  conductors  of  the  great  north  and 
south  lines,  now  in  course  of  execution, 
intend  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule ;  nei- 
ther, perhaps,  should  it  be  considered  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  that  the  managers  of  other 
concerns,  regarding  the  conduct  of  their 
several   undertakings,  exclusively  tn    the 
way  of  business,  and  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  their  respective  propri- 
etors, should  decline  exposing  gratuitously 
the  extent  and  character  of  their  operations, 
and  the  exact  increase  or  decrease  of  their 
traffic,  with   its  corresponding    profit   or 
loss,  to  the  examinntion  of  rival  or  oppos- 
ing establishments. 

On  the  subject  of  locomotive  power,  the 
Directors  have  again  to  observe,  that  they 
consider  the  travelling  engines  to  be  in  a 
state  of  gradual  but  marked  improvement. 
The  superintending  mechanics  of  the  Com- 
pany, by  lengthened  experience,  unremit- 
ting attention,  and  constant  examination 
of  the  working  of  the  various  engines,  have 
endeavored  to  add  some  improvement  to 
each  machine  as  it  has  passed  successively 
through  their  hands.  And  the  Directors 
feel  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  trips 
of  the  locomotive  engines,  for  the  last  six 
months,  have  been  performed  with  a  speed 
and  regularity  superior  to  what  hns  been 
accomplished  in  any  former  period.  The 
disbursements  in  this  department  for  the 
last  six  months  are  heavy,  but  they  include 


the  cost  of  three  new  and  powerful  engines, 
and   the  entire  re-construction  with  new 
materials  of  a  fourth,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  cylindrical  boiler.     Whilst  al- 
terations  were  continually  making,  and  im- 
provements suggested,  the  Directors  were 
unwilling  to  have  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 
imperfect  machines:  they  are  now  of  opi- 
nion, however,  and  they  have  begun  to  aot 
on  that  opinion,  that  with  their  present  ex- 
perience it  will  be  advantageous  to  increase 
their  supply  of  locomotive  engines,  and  so 
provide  for  all  needful  repairs  being  effect- 
ed with  less  of  night  work ;  and  with  thai 
completeness    which    is  impossible  when 
engines  are,  of  necessity,  hurried  out  of 
the  repairing  shops,  in  order  that  the  ordi- 
nary traffic  of  the  line  may  not  be  stopped. 
Engineers  and  scientific  men  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  not  unfrequent  vi- 
siters at  the  Company's  workshops,  which 
are  at  nil  times  accessible  for  the  benefit  of 
the   public — whether    for  the    purpose  of 
scientific  research,  or  of  practical  infor- 
mation. 

The  excavation  of  the  new  tunnel  from 
Wavertree-Jane  to  Lime-street  is  opened 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  laying  down  the  blocks  and 
rails. 

The  Directors,  in  former  reports,  havje 
alluded  to  the  course  which  they  had  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  adopt  of  substituting 
heavier  and  stronger  rails  in  place  of  those 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  bent  or 
broken,  owing  to  the  service  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  from  the  speed  and  weight 
of  the  engines,  being  far  more  severe  than 
was  originally  contemplated.  From  expe- 
rience of  the  decided  superiority  of  those 
frnrt*  of  the  way  which  have  already  been 
aid  with  the  stronger  rails,  the  Directors 
feel  the  propriety  of  proceeding  to  relay 
with  heavier  ana  stronger  rails  such  por- 
tions of  the  line  as  have  from  time  to  time 
to  be  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting stone  blocks  for  the  original  wooden, 
sleepers  ;  and  they  doubt  not,  in  so  doing, 
they  shall  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the 
proprietors. 

By  the  foregoing  statement  of  accounts 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  nett  dispos- 
able profit  for  tha  half  year  of .  .  .  .  40,3462.   6   7. 

Which  added  to  the  surplus  from  the 

last  half-year 164    11  '6 

«— — *•— «— •■— ^» 

Amounts  to  40^5  lOi,.  17*7 

Out  of  this  £um  the  Directors  recom- 
mend that  a  dividend  be  now  made  to  the 
proprietors  of  £4  10s.  per  £100  share, 
amounting  to  £35,850.  That  £8,000  be 
appropriated  to  the  relaying  of  the  way 
with  stronger  rails ;  and  that  the  remaining 
sum  of  £1,651  17s.  7d.  be  carried  as  a 
generel  balance  to  the  next  half-yearns 
account. 

Charles  Lawrence,  Chairman. 

Steamboat  Navigation  on  Lake  Ontario.— The 
Steamboat  Oswego  commenced  the  sekson  of 
Seamboat  navigation  on  the  morning  of  the  5ib. 
She  left  oar  harbor  in  beoatiful  style  bound  for 
the  Genesee  river,  Toronto,  (U.C.)and  Niagara. 
She  has  taken  the  lead  upon  the  lake  and  gives 
strong  proof'ef  her  ability  to  maintain  it.  The 
firmness,  nautical  skill  and  experience  of  her 
commander,  Capt.  Horoons,  entitle  him  to  claim 
from  the  public  iho  highest  degree  of  confidence. 

[Oswego  Palladium.] 

-  .    * 

The  books  of  the  Sea  Insurance  Computy  •arc. 
to  be  oponcd  to-morrow,  and  the  two  succeedmg 
divsnt  the.  Union  Bank.  We  understand  their 
c\artcr,  in  addition  tn  M  nine  Insurance,  gives, ex.* 
tensive  privilier  » tor  i.i^ir  ,nrc  on  our  inland  navi- 
gation and  transp  >rt  it-oil  routes,  which  lias  been 
much  needed,  and  onl-rc  very  favorable  prospects' 
tor  investment,  M, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Tun  Crato*  Miscellany — A  Tour  on  the 
Frames.    By  mi  Author  of  the  Sketch  Book, 
1  vol.  :  Philadelphia,  Carry,  LtA  St,  Blanchard. 
We  bsve  perused  this  eagerly  anticipated  volume 
with  unalloyed  delight.  We  received  it  only  last 
evening  and  aat  down  at  first  merely  to  take  a  taste 
of  it ;  to  turn  over  a  few  pages  and  see  bow  the 
author  bad  treated  bis  object,  and  then  to  reserve 
the  book  (or  quiet  and  leisurely  enjoyment  after, 
.ward.    In  this  mood  we  reread  the  introduction, 
(which  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  papers, 
and  which  is  decidedly  among  the  most  felicitous 
pieces  of  Mr.  lrving's  writings,  exquisite  in  style, 
and  noble  in  8entiment)we  next  looked  a  little  fur- 
ther in  advance,  in  order  to  discover  the  immedi- 
ate scenes,  the  author  had  before  him — and  then 
learning  the  precise  quarter   in  which   be  was 
bound,  we  could  not  lay  down  the  book  with- 
out ascertaining  who  were  to  be  his  compan- 
ions.   We  made  the  acquaintance  of  each  al- 
most before  \  e  were  aware  of  it  and  became 
interested  in  the  part  which  earn  was  to  take  in 
the  wild  expedition  before  him. — We  were  anx- 
ious to  see  them  all  well  mounted  and  fairly  alerted 
on  their  journey. — We  could  not  help  following 
them  to  their  general  rendezvous.    They  crossed 
the  border — and  still  we  loitered  near  to  witness 
their  first  interview  with  the  rangers.    They  be. 
gap  their  march. — The  bugle  rang  out  on  the  soft 
air  of  a  still  Indian    summer    morning. — The 
mounted  riflemen  filed  off  slowly  beneath   the 
boughs  of  the  rich  autumnal  forest. — The  hunters 
and  trappers  spurred  more  eagerly  along  the 
flanks,  and  shot  off  in  the  adjacent  pi  tries.    We 
watched  the  gleam  of  their  rifles  as  their  forms 
were  gradually  lessened  and  lost  over  the  rolling 
plain,  and  the  shouts  of  Tonish  echoed  back  by 
his  half-breed  compeers  as  the  last  pack  horse  Jit- 
appeared  in  a   ravins,  came  distinctly  upon  our 
ears.    We  looked  around  over  the  grassy  do. 
main,  diversified  with  its  scattered  groves  end 
forests  and  glassy  pools,  reflecting  their  paint- 
ed   foli  ige :  we    moved   a   little    to  catch     an 
other  glance  of  tho  last  straggler  that  remain, 
ed  to  give  life  to  the    landscape,  and    before 
he  had  joined  the  column,  we   found  ourselves 
galtopping   by    his   side,  and    in,  full    career 
over  the  Grand  Prarie.    Nor  could  we  then  tear 
ourselves  from  the  party  until  tneir  wayworn  and 
jaded  horses,  after  many  a  buffaloe  hunt  and  wild 
foray  were  stabled  once  more  at  Cantonment 
Gibson,  and  their  riders  had  dispersed  to  their 
-distant  homes.     In  a  word  we  never  lsid  down 
the  book  until  we  had  read  it  completely  through. 
lie  who  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  kind  of 
.  lite  here  described,  will  find  no  where  so  capti- 
vating, and  yet  thoroughly  faithful  a  picture  of  its 
realities  as  is  presented  in  Mr.  lrving's  work.  He 
whe  has  once  tasted  it,  will  burn  at  every  page  to 
be  once  more  upon  the  praries.    There  is  no  sto- 
ry in   the  book — no  single  tissue  of  strange  ad- 
venture— no  train  of  declamatory  common  places 
and  theatrical  aentiment.    It  is  simply  a  picture 
'  Of  life — a  picture  drawp  with  the  most  easy  snd 
unaffected  hand — but  laid  in  colors,  rich,  warm 
and  enduring — for  the  style    of  the  writer  like 
the  Claude-like  atmosphere  of    our  Indian  sum. 
raer,  embalms  every  object  in  mellow  jet  glorious 
repose.  • 

[A  number  of  beam i  Co)  passages  meant  to  ac- 
company this  notice,  shall  appear  hereafter.] 

Advice  to  a  Brother: 

Missionary  Remains.  New  York :  Taylor  & 
Gould,  Brick  Church  Chapel. — These  two  works 
of  religious  instruction,  are  very  handsomely  print- 
ed 18moa.  The  first  is  written  by  a  Missionary, 
and  the  second,  which  commemorates  the  lives  of 
those  of  his  departed  brethren,  is  a  brief,  but  not 
inelegant  eulogy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring.         { 

Tiir  Book  op  Science,  Part  I— Mechanic  : 
Philadelphia:  Cary,  Lea  &  Blanchard^-This  lit- 
tie  work  is  a  familiar  introduction  to  the  principle* 


of  natural  philosophy,  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  yound  people;  and  a*  an  elementary  trea- 
tise, we  should  thing  it  would  prove  valuable.  It 
appears  to  be  prepared  with  care  and  simplicity, 
and  it  is  well  illustrated  with  ail  the  necessary 
diagrams  and  figures.  I 

Valerius,  A  Roman  Stoat,  2  vols.  Harper's. 
—We  are  happy  to  meet  with  a  republication  of 
this  excellent  work  of  Lockhart.  The  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  first  appearance,  has  confirm- 
ed the  favor  of  its  reception,  and  established  Vale- 
rius as  one  of  the  standard  novels  of  the  day.    The 

beauty  ef  the  style,  the  interest  of  the  story,  and 
the  affecting,  scenes  it  describes,  during  the  early 
struggles  of  Christianity,  under  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, recommend  this  work  to  every  reader  of  taste 
and  feeling:.  } 

Elements   or   Algebra — translated    from 

the  French    op    M.  Bourdon.    K  [.vised   and 

adapted  to  the  courses  of  Mathematical  In- 

struction  in  the  united  statr8  j  by  charles 

Da V IBS,  FROFESBOB  OF  MatHKMATJC8  IN  THE  MI- 
LITARY Academy.  Wiley  &  Long  ;  New  York. 
— This  work  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
these  columns ;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  exert  consid- 
erable influence  upon  the  progress  of  maths  mat, 
ical  science  in  this  country,  it  deserves  some, 
thing  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
France  has  for  a  long  time  held  undisputed  pre- 
eminence, and  is^at  this  moment  enjoying  in  eve. 
ry  department  of  i;fe,  the  fruits  which  have  re- 
warded the  labors  of  her  men  of  genius.  Lay. 
ing  aside  the  unwieldy  weapons  and  cumbersome 
armor  of  the  ancient  methods,  she  has  substi- 
tuted for  them  the  more  refined,  the  less  pompous 
and  intimidating  to  vulgar  eyes,  hut  the  infinitely 
more  efficient  system  of  the  modern  analysis. — 
Whilst  this  has  been  perfecting  itself,  and  pro- 
ducing the  most  brilliant  and  stupendous  effects 
in  France,  England  has  been  oontent  to  plod  on 
in  the  good  old  way,  and  not  until  quite  recently 

has  her  pride  allowed  her  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
periority, and  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  her  rival. 
To  say  however,  that  France  has  done  every 
thing  for  the  matbema'ies  and  England  nothing, 
would  be  absurd.  The  Utter  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent path,  baa  also,  gathered  choice  fruits  though 
of  a  different  kin'.  The  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  where  they  have  occupied 
common  ground,  is,  that  the  one  has  been  too  ex- 
clusively  theoretical,  the  other  too  purely  ptmcti. 
cal.  The  advice  of  Laplace — *•  Give  tie  prefer* 
eiice,  in  teaching  to  general  methods,  endeavor  to 
present  them  in  the  moot  simple  manner  and  yon 
will  set  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  almost  al- 
ways most  easy," — (Journal  des  Sconces  de  l'E- 
cole  Nor  male,)  expresses  the  method  which  the 
French  mathematical  writers  have  adopted.  In 
observing  this  however,  they  have  too  much  ne- 
glected illustrative  examples,  by  which  the  stu- 
dent might  acquire  practical  skid  in  the  applica- 
tion of  theory.  The  English  writers  on  the  other 
band,  abundantly  exhibit  the  modus  operandi,  but 
omit  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  depends;  whereby  one  of  the  chief  ben- 
efits of  mathematical  study,  namely,  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  facultios,  is  lost. 

The  above  remarks  if  just,  show  the  impor- 
tance of  that  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
which  has  called  forth  this  article  mentioned  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  its  preface.  **  It  has 
been  rno  intention  to  unite  in  this  work,  the  scien- 
tific discussions  of  the  French,  with  the  practic- 
al methods  of  the  English  school;  that  theory 
and  practice,  science  and  art  may  mutually  aid 
and  illustrate  each  other.** 

The  Algebra  of  La  Croix,  a  treatise  of  the 
highest  merit,  was  the  one  formerly  most  used  in 
France.  It  was  translated  into  English*  some 
years  since  by  Professor  Farrar  of  Harvard  Col. 
lege,  and  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  tbia 
country. 

Bourdon's  Algebra*  soon  after  its  publication, 
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was  adopted  by  the  University  of  Pari*  and  ben 
auperseded  that  of  La  Croix,  at  moat  of  fbo 
Mathematical  schools  io  the  kingdom*  Its  excel- 
lence lies,  not  alone  in  the  matter  which  it  ooav 
tains,  but  also  in  the  admirable  order,  and  clear- 
ness, with  which  it  is  presented.  It  was  trans, 
lated  in  part  by  Professor  De  Morgan,  of  the  Lon- 
don University,  sod  is  in  use  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  A  translation  was  umbo  by  Lieut. 
Ross  of  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point  for 
the  use  of  the  Cadets,  m  tho  year  1831.  In  the 
bands  of  the  present  Editor,  it  has  undergone 
great  alterations.  An  occasional  diffusertess 
rendering  it  tedious  and  obscure  has  been  correct- 
ed, a  few  demonstrations  have  been  replaces!  by 
better  ones,  and  some  aminportant  matter  has 
been  omitted,  and  other  more  valuable,  including 
a  great  variety  of  examples,  judiciously  eeleetod, 
from  the  best  English  practical  works,  has  been 
introduced.  Even  the  arrangement  Of  the  mat. 
ter  upon  each '  page,  indicates  the  hand  of  one 
who  has  observed;  the  importance  of  not  neglect- 
ing tho  most '  trifling  helps  which  can  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  student. 

The  work  is  in  all  respects,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  distinguished  gentleman,  who 
haa  been  for  many  years  at  the  heap'  of  the  de- 
partment to  which  it  belongs,  in  the  beat  Maine- 
motieal  School  in  the  country  C 

First  Lessons  in  olitical  Economy,  by  •fae* 
McVickar,  D.  D.f  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  Boston:  HiJIiard, 
Gray  &  Co. — We  cannot  better  promote  the  die- 
semination  of  this  excellent  little  elementary  work 
than  by  giving  Professor  McVickar's  views  of  hie 
subject,  as  laid  6>wn  in  his  preface.  His  name 
alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  how  these  vicws^will 
be  carried  out : 

Ibe  first- principles  of  Political  Economy  are 
truisms  which  a  child  may  understand,  and 
which  children  should  therefore  be  taught.  In 
the  last  century  they  were  among  the  specula- 
tions of  the  learned ;  they  have  new  become  tho 
heritage  of  the  nursery ;  and  the  only  difficulty 
in  teaching  them  in  after  life  arises  from  a  sus- 
picion e>  cited  by  their  very  simplicity.  They 
are  so  obvious,  that  men  are  apt  to  think,  if  true, 
they  would  not  have  then,  for  the  first  time  to 
learn  them.  That  this  stumbling  block  may  be 
removed  from  the  path  of  the  next  'generation, 
wo  must  now.  incorporeal  those  truths  into  the 
studios  of  children,  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come, as  it  were,  ••  part  and  parcel  of  their 
minds."  From  such  a  course,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  would  flow  many  and  great  advantages. 
Men  in  high  and  responsible  stations  would  then 
no  longer  be  found  engaged  in  learning  princi- 
plea  when  they  ahoutd  be  occupied  in  applying 
them,  nor  in  discussing  theories  when  they  shoud 
bo  directing  practice ;  for  eodainly  to  sceatatee- 
men,  as  we  now  do,  disputing  about  the  laws  of 
currency  when  called  upon  to  regulate  it,  ia  an 
absurdity  as  great  as  to  see  engineers  tfpco  the 
field  of  battle  commencing  their  dispute  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  projectiles  In  either 
case  it  is  a  discussion  foreign  to  their  business, 
|  and  originating  in  a.culpable .  ignorance  of  what 
they  should  before  have  learned.  To  oneetion 
the  principles  of  science  ia  alwaya  the  part  of 
ignorance.  The  true  difficulty  in  Political  Econo- 
my, and  it  no  donbt  ia  a  great  one,  lice  in  the 
modification  wmeo  pe^Uar  cireumstancea  pro- 
duce upon  the  results  of  general  Uw,a.  Thia.is 
the  true  field  of  practical  ioouiry— not  a*ipciples 
— they  are  fixed  and  uniform.  In  economical  Re 
in  all  other  sciences,  theories  have  power  to 
mislead  only  so  ling  as  the  principles  of  science 
continued  usettled.  So  soon  ,  as  men  cease  to 
dispute  about  the  ground  upon  which  they  set 
out,  then,  and  not  before,  do  they  take  up  ques- 
tions in  the  plain  light  ef  fact  and  experience . 

With  a  view  to  do  hie  share  toward  forwarding 
thia  good  work,  which,  aa  academic  teacher  of 
the  science,  he  feels  himself  by  duty  called  upon 
to  do,  the  Author  proposes  to  prepare  a  seriee  of 
text  hooka  on  these  subjects,  in  a  manner,  suited 
to  the  varied  ages  and  capacity  of  those  far  whoee 
instruction  tbey  are  intended,  being 

1.  First  Lotions  in  political  Economy,  forprU 
mary  and  common  schools. 
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2.  Outlines  of  Political  Economy,  for  highsr 
schools  and  academies. 

3.  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  for  Uie  ate 
of  elder  students  in  colleges. 

8ueh  a  scheme  as  this,  though  it  had  been  long 
before  hie  mind,  and  materials  for  it  parti)  pre- 
pared, might  yet,  he  is  well  aware,  have  slum- 
bered on  much  longer,  had  not  a  recent  worn  of 
Whalely,  entitled  "  Easy  Lessons  on  Money 
Matters,"  recalled  to  his  mind,  together  with  a 
conviction  of  the  expediency  of  no  longer  delay- 
ing what  is  evidently  m  our  country  so  greatly 
needed;  for  if  universal  suffrage  make  every 
men  a  legislator,  universal  education  must  fit 
him  for  the  task.  To  employ  his  power  wisely 
and  well,  he  must  at  any  rate  not  be  ignorant 
in  those  matters  in  which  legislation  is  coa- 
eerned. 

For  Number  1.  in  tho  series,  a  republication 
of  Wbmtely  was  first  thought  of,  with  questions 
annexed ;  but  this  idea  was  soon  abandoned,  from 
the  inapplicability  of  the  work  to  the  circumetao- 
ces  and  needs  of  our  country.  The  Author  has 
therefore  proceeded  to  give  his  own  views,  and 
in  his  own  way,  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  his 
fellow  citiseus ;  retaining,  however,  the  first 
lesson,  or  that  on  •*  Money,*'  as  given  by  Wnate. 
ly,  iu  order  that  an  humble  imitator  of  bis  met h. 
od  may  not  seem  to  claim  a  merit  bl  originality 
to  which  he  ia  not  entitled. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Latest  from  England. — By  the  packet  ship 
.  Europe,  Captain  Marshall,  arrived  last  evening, 
we  have  London  papers  of  the  17th,  and  Liver- 
pool of  the  18th,  inclusive.  They  contain  little 
of  interest  except  that  the  ministry  continued, 
and  apparently,  firm  in  their  seats.  The  only 
items  of  interest  will  be  found,  under  head  of 
Foreign  News.  The  Cottou  market  is  improv- 
ing. 

Spain. 
We  have  received  by  express  Madrid  papers  of 
the  7th  inst.  and  private  letters  from  that  capital  of 
the  8th.  The  health  of  Martinez  dcla  Kosa  is 
spoken  of  as  becoming  daily  more  feeble,  but  the 
new  Minister  at  War  (General  Valdez)  was  dis- 
playing the  utmost  energy  and  activity  in  despatch- 
uig  reinforcements  to  Uencral  Mina.  The  5th 
1  Regiment  of  the  Line  had  left  Madrid  for  the  north 

•  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  next  day  was  followed  by  the 
provincial  regiments  of  Ronda  and  Seville.  These 
three  regiments  were  to  be  joined  at  Fuencarral,  a 
village  a  few  leagues  to  the  north  of  Madrid,  by  the 
Albuera  and  Valencia  volunteers,  and  with  them 
were  to  be  formed   into  a  separate  division,  to  be 

'  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Cordova, 
who  was  to  replace  General  Carratala,  the  latter 
tiavimr  been  appointed  Captain  General  of  Murcia 
and  Valencia.  It  was  expected  that  early  in  the 
spring  the  numerical  force  under  Mina  would  be 
raised  to  60,000  men. 

Portugal. 

The  private  letters  from  Lisbon,  by  the  mail  of 
yesterday  morning,  add  little  to  our  news  from 
thence,  but  the  annexed  extract  from  one  of  them 
is  interesting,  as  showing  what  an  alteration  for 
the  better  has  been  produced  in  that  capital  by  the 
recent  changes  in  the  Government: 

"Lisbon,  March  4. — For  those  who  saw  Lisbon 
three  months  ago,  and  who  see  it  at  the  present 
day,  our  city  has  completely  changed  its  aspect. — 
No  one  js  any  longer  insulted  in  the  streets  on  ac- 

•  count  of  his  former  political  opinions.    It  seems  as 
.  if  the  Pedroites  had  at  length  come  to  an  agree- 

ment,  not  perhaps  completely  to  forget  the  past, 
but  to  adopt  the  appearance  of  recollecting  it  as  lit- 
tle as  possible.  Our  carnival  has  been  more  bril- 
liant than  for  many-  years  before,  and  it  was  a 
ere  U  pleasure  to  see  both  men  and  women  cordial- 
ly meeting  in  the  same  drawing  room,  one  half  of 

.  whom  h  id  much  to  pardon  to  the  other  half. — 
Our  Government  has  returned,  without  any  kind 

p  of  '^confusion,  to  the  Constitutional  line,  from 
which  it  ought  never  to  have  diverged.  There 
are  no  longer  in  the  Council  any  but  respon- 
sible Ministers.  The  Duke  of  Palmello,  who  was. 
^JVssidcntjIiolding  a  portfolio,  is  now  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aifvirs.  The  Prince  applies  himself  t<r 
public  affairs  as  much  as  he  can  and  ought,  and  It  is 
remarked  with  esteem  for  his  character,  that  two  of 
ths  Mmisttiti  who  both  spoke  and  even  voted 


against  his  marriage  with  the  Queen,  not  only  re- 
main in  the  administration,  but  are  treated  by  him 
with  as  much  kindness  as  the  rest.  The  Prince  is 
very  active.  He  visits  all  our  public  establishments 
in  turn,  and  examines  .them  with  care,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  assist  hereafter  in  remedying  what  is  defec- 
tive in  them.  The  opposition  in  the  Chambers  has 
certainly  not  renounced  its  principles,  and  ought  not 
to  do  so,  but  relying  on  the  Prince's  declaration  in 
his  speech  to  the  Peers,  it  becomes  every  day  more 
cairn  and  moderate.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
is  gaining  popularity  in  his  new  office.  A  little  time 
hence,  and  I  trust  not  the  slightest  trace  will  remain 
of  our  divisions  and  misfortunes.  The  Gtuecn  and 
her  husband  are  accessible  to  all,  indulge  in  no  lux- 
ury or  ostentation,  and  live  together  in  a  harmony 
which  promises  both  them  and  us  many  happy 
days." 

The  supplement  to  the  Literary  Advertiser  for 
1834  contains  lists  of  the  new  books  and  princi- 
pal engravings  published  in  London  during  the 
past  year,  with  their  sizes  and  prices.  The  num- 
ber of  books  is  abaut  1,270,  exclusive  of  new 
editions,  pamphlets  or  periodicals,  being  upwards 
of  100  more  than  in  1833.  The  number  of  en- 
gravings is  73  (including  31  portraits,  15  of  which 
are  engraved  in  tho  line  manner,  49  in  mezzotln. 
ta,  &c. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle,  of  the  9th 
ultimo,  says — "The  poets  Thomas  Moore,  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth,  and  Robeit  Southey,  are  all 
at  present  in  London,  and  each  of  them  preparing 
to  publish  a  now  work.** 

A  recent  London  Gazette  contains  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Howard  Douslas  (not  Sir  Robert 
Wilson)  to  be  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

The  new  scheme  of  church  reform  in  England, 
will  fix  the  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  10,000/.,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  at  8,000i.,  while  the  salaries  of  the  other 
bishops  are  to  be  equalized  at  5,0001.  a  year.  Of 
course  these  arrangements  must  be  prospective. 
A  plan  distinguished  for  its  ingenuity,  has  been 
submitted  to  the  commissioners  with  a  view  of 
procuring  the  immediate  abolition  of  pluralities. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  state  the  details. 
— [London  Courier.] 

London  and  Pasjsian  Fashions. — Beginning 
of  March. — Ball  dresses  are  generally  ornamen- 
ted with  bouquets  ot  flowers,  placed  one  side  of 
ihejupon*  and  extending  from  the  waist  te  the 
feet.  Wreaths  are  sometimes  used  instead  of 
detached  bouquets.  A  dre«s  lately  made  by  a 
distinguished  Parisian  milliner  was  composed  of 
white  crape,  and  ornamented  up  one  side  with 
five  bouquets  of  flowers  of  different  hues  :  one 
bouquet  wes  of  pink  roses,  another  of  blue  hya- 
cinths, and  a  third  of  clematis,  &c.  In  short,  a 
whole  parterre  seemed  to  hsve  been  laid  under 
contribution  for  the  adornment  of  this  beautiful 
dress.  The  coiffure  worn  with  it  was  s  repetition 
of  the  trimming  of  the  robe,  and  consisted  of  a 
crowu  formed  of  all  the  flowers  introduced  in  the 
bouquets. 

Another  much  admired  ball  dress  was  of  pink 
gauze  over  a  slip  of  pink  poult.de  tot.  Thres 
bouquets  of  white  floweis  were  placed  at  the 
height  of  the  knee,  and  fattened  three  pink  satin 
ribbons  which  ascended  diagonally  to  the  waist, 
und  were  gathered  under  the  bow  of  the  ceinture 
on  one  side.  On  each  shoulder  a  bunch  of  white 
flowers,  widening  on  the  tleevs,  and  confining' 
its  folds.  Head-dress,  two  white  flowers  on* 
each  temple,  fastened  into  paintings  of  hair  d  Jo\ 
Clotilde.  In  the  centre  of  the  forehead  a  cameo,' 
suspended  by  a  fine  gold  chain. 

Turbans  of  the  form  styled  d  la  Juive  are  much 
worn,  and  are  extremely  becoming  to  an  oval  and 
reguler  countenance.  The  bandelette  whieh 
passes  under  the  chin  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

With  dresses  of  velvst  or  rich  silk  and  satin, 
mantillas  of  dentelle  de  eoi  are  more  generally 
adapted  than  those  of  blonde  or  point  a*  AngU- 
terre* 

The  following  dresses  have  been  worn  at  aomo 
of  the  most  fashionable  parties  of  the  season. 
"    1.  An  open  robe  of  pink  tulle,  fastened  back  on 
either  side  by  bunches  of  pink   hyacinths.    Tho 
robeworn  over  a  pink  satin  petticoat. 

9.  A  robe  of  citron-colored  tulle,  tastefully 
trimed  with  ribbons  and  btqutta  *>f  daisies, 


3.  Robe  of  sea-green  tulle,  open  in  front ;  a 
satin  petticoat  ol  the  same  color.  This  dress 
was  worn  with  a  beautiful  parure  of  pearls. 

4.  A  robe  of  lilac  crape,  trimed  with  bunches 
of  white  lilac. 

A  new  kind  of  satin  has  been  introduced  for 
promenade  dress.  It  is  very  thick  and  richly 
figured,  in  prtterns  similar  to  thoye  of  the  printed 
muslins.  Green  and  puce  are  favorite  colors  ; 
the  pattern  being  s  shade  darker  than  that  of  the 
gronnd. 

In  carriage  costume  we  have  observed  many 
bonnets  of  straw  or  citron-colored  satin,  orna- 
mented with  flowers  or  feathers  of  the  same 
hue. 

Velvet  is  the  favorite  material  for  promenade 
hats  and  bonntt*.  B'"-.  black  and  jjreen  are 
the  colors  n  ost  generally  wjrn.  A  single  fee; 
ther  placet*  vn  vuu  muv  is  the  favorite  orna- 
ment. 

Aprons  are  now  made  of  printed  satin  ;  the 
middle  plain  and  of  some  light  color,  and  edged 
round  with  a  rich  border,  which  is  repeated  on 
the  pockets  snd  the  ceinture. 


SUMMARY. 

Tho  President  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized George  Henrich  Seimon  as  Consul  of  Ba- 
varia for  the  port  of  New  York  ;  D.  Manuel  Vel- 
dor  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portugal,  for  the  port'  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  and  Joeo 
Vaughan  has  been  appointed  Vice  Consul  of  Por- 
tugal, for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  other 
Pons  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Wcet  Jersey.— 
[Nat.  Intel.] 

East  Chair.— Mr.  B.  F.  Hays  of  Massachusetts, 
has  left  at  this  office  for  inspection  an  easy  chair, 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  invalids.  It  is  so 
constructed  as  to  be  used  as  a  chair  on  rollers,  or  en 
rockers,  and  also  as  a  cradle  —  or  bed  —  and  may  be 
changed  from  one  to  the  other,  with  great  case  by  the 
person  using  it,  without  rising. 

It  in  a  very  ingenious,  convenient  and  cheap  article— 
and  may  be  examined  by  all  who  desire  to  see  it.  BL 

Expedition. — The  steamboat  President,  Cape. 

£.  S.  Bunker,  arrived  this  morning  in  14  hours 
and  9  minutes  from  Providence,  being  the  short- 
est passage  known  considering  the  state  of  the 
tides. 

From  schools  of  the  character  of  the  one  no- 
ticed in  the  following  extract  from  the  Albany 
Daily  Advertiser,  much  good  must  certainly  re- 
suit.  They  will  enable  many  a  young  man  of  ta- 
lents to  "  work  his  passage"  to  eminence,  who 
would,  but  for  them,  never  dream — anymore 
than  did  ths  honest  plantors  of  Norm  Carolina— 
of  the  value  of  the  mines  beneath  the  surface  of 
their  natrve  soil. 

They  should  be  cherished  by  every  true  lover 
of  his  country.  '  M. 

Manual  Labor  SekooL— We  are  harpy  to  (earn 
from  the  Columbia  Republican  that  an  institution, 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Alabama  school,  will  go  into 
operation  in  Columbia  County,  in  the  early  part 
of  neat  month,  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete 
success.  Ample  funds ;  we  believe,  have  been 
provided,  so  as  to  place  the  institution  beyond  the) 
risk  of  embarrassment,  the  patronage  and  favor 
of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of  influence,  and 
religious  societies  has  been  secured,  and  the  in- 
stitution is  placed  under  the  directions  of  Rev. 
D.  M.  Smith,  as  Principal,  a  gentleman  eminent. 
ly  qualified,  by  experience  and  education,  to  di- 
rect the  machinery  of  so  important  a  ••  depart- 
ment of  benevolent  operation.** 

A  farm  of  200  acres  pleasant  situation  on  the  bank 
of  the  River,  few  miles  above  this  city,  has  been 
purchased,  and  suitable  buildings  will  be  in  readj* 
ncss  at  the  commencement  of  the  2d  term ;  in  the 
mean  while,  the  f  inn  hone,  sufficiently  I  urge  to  ac- 
commodate more  than  50  scholars,  wiU  be  occupied. 
The  new  buildings  arc  to  contain  64  rooms  for 
students,  n  school  room  of  lirge  dimentions,  and 
habitations  for  the  teachers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expense  for  board  and 
tuition  at  this  school  will  not  exceed  $75  per  year, 
an  amount  which  an  hictiistrioue  young  man,  fay 
his  labor  for  necc*.«ary  recreation,  say  3  hours 
per  day,  either  at  mcchauical  or  agricultural  la- 
bor, can  term 
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Uncurrent  Monty.— The  subject  of  adopting 
measures  to  require  the  Safety  fc'und  Banks  of  the 
State  to  keep  their  bills  at  pur  in  the  city  of  New 
Vork,  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  Unit  a  measure  so  evidently 
-beneficial  to  the  people  will  eventually  be  adopted. 
It  is  a  notorious  tact  that  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
from  uucurrent  money  are  to  business  men  very 
great ;  and  as  banks  receive  from  the  State  Legis- 
lative sanction  to  issue  notes  as  the  representation 
•of  money,  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper,  and  but 
•even  handed  justice,  that  these  notes  be  worth  the 
lace  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  that 
measures  be  adopted  to  require  the  banks  issuing 
them  to  make  them  so. — [Troy  Daily  Whig.] 

Much  more  benefit  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  than  from  the  prohibition  of 
small  notes. 

Yesterday,  at  the  Town  Meeting,  a  communi- 
cation fr>m  James  Wad  •  wart  h,  Esq.  was  read, 
stating  that  his  late  brother.  Gen.  Wm.  Wards - 
worth,  left  by  will,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars* to  be  loaned  on  real  estato,  the  interest  of 
whieh  sum  is  to  be  expended  in  educating  the 
children  of  indigent  parents  in  the  town  of  Gene, 
ceo.  The  Trustees  of  the  several  School  Dis. 
-  triets  were  informed  that  a  quantity  of  School 
Books  were  left  at  the  Clerk,*  Office,  to  l*e  by 
them  distributed  as  they  should  think  proper. — 
[Livingston  Register.] 

[  From  the  Jonesborough  ( Ten.)  Republican  and  Jour.) 
Dreadful  Tornado. — One  of  the  most  violent 
hurricanes  ever  witnessed  in  this  State  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  lower  part  of  Murray  county  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  ulu  Eight  persons  were  killed 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  others,  severely  injured  some 
of  whom  were  not  expected  to  recover,  much 
damage  has  been  done.  Houses,  fences,  trees,  and 
indeed  every  thing  which  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  winds  has  been  swept  away.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  force  of  the  gale  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  piece  of  poplar  plank  perfectly  square 
and  blunt  at  the  end  was  found  driven  by  the  force 
of  the  wind,  into  the  body  of  a  lynn  tree  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  five  decrees  to  the  depth  of  3  1-4 
inches.  It  is  said  that  the  tornado  visited  the 
neighborhood  of  Clarksville  on  the  same  night  with 
equal  violence  and  nccouiits  have  been  received  of 
two  deaths  and  two  persons  mortally  wounded  as 
is  supposed.  The  foregoing  particulars  are  taken 
from  Uolumbii  Observer,  and  we  are  apprehensive 
that  the  next  accounts  from  the'scenes  of  devasta- 
tion will  be  of  a  most  deplorable  character. 

Accounts  from  Florence  Alabama  represent  that 
much  injury  was  also  sustained  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  though  no  lives  lost. 

Ice  was  made  on  Tuesday  night  in  this  ciy,snd 
the  surface  of  the  ground  froxen.  Fortunately 
the  fruit  trees  are  not  sufficiently  forward  to  be 
injured  by  the  frost,  except  possibly  apricots, 
which  are  jast  beginning  to  blossom. — [Journ.  of 
Commerce.] 

The  China  and  Fig  trees  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  have  been  generally  kilted  by  the  se- 
vere weather  of  the  past  winter. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  ship  Francis  De* 
pau,  for  Havre,)  which  sailed  on  Saturday,  was 
Professor  Fa  mum,  of  Washington  College,  Vir- 
ginia. Professor  Farnuoi,  we  understand,  is  ex- 
pected to  purchase  philosophical  apparatus  for 
that  institution. 

•Arrival  of  Dr.  Jarvis. — Wc  are  happy  to  announce 
thai  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  has  returned 
from  his  protracted  residence  abroad,  and  is  at 
present  in  this  city.  The  long  absence  of  Dr.  Jarvis 
has  been  for  years  a  standing  topic  of  regret.  We 
are  not  apprized  of  his  intentions,  but  we  will  not 
doubt  that  he  purposes  henceforward  to  pursue  his 
labors  for  the  Church  in  his  native  land,  and  in  the 
rotdst  of  those  friends  who  know  and  appreciate  his 
distinguished  learning  and  sterling  worth.— 
[Churchman.] 

Bible  for  ike  Blind.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Blind 
School,  Liverpool,  on  Friday  week,  Mr.  William 
Brown  presented  to  the  institution  a  very  handsome 
bound  copy  of  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  St  Mark, 
printed  in  embossed  letters,  so  as  to  be  read  by  blind 
persons  by  the  touch.  It  had  been  transmitted 
from  the  Blind  Institution  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr. 
Richards,  Ute  Mayor  of  PhihdclpMv-  fLirnrporj 
Advertiser.]    * 


From  the  Buffalo  Daily  Advertiser  we  learn 
that  a  fine  schooner,  called  the  Agnes  Barton, 
was  launched  from  Carrick  Sl  Bidwell'a  Ship 
Yard,  in  that  city,  on  Saturday.  She  is  of  a  110 
tone  burden,  and  owned  by  James  L.  Barton,  Esq. 
This  looks  business  like,  and  we  hope  to  havo 
frequent  opportunities  to  recoid  similar  occur, 
renccs. 


Later  from  England. — The  ship  Ontario, 
CapU  Sebor,  arrived  at  this  port  last  evening  from 
London.  She  brings  London  papers  to  Saturday 
evening,  March  21st,  and  Portsmouth  to  the  23d. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  morning  papers  for  the 
latest  dates. 

The  Portsmouth  Telegraph  of  the  23d  contains 
the  following : — 

"  Sunday  Morning,  March  22. 

The  Bristol  mail  brings  us  intelligence  that  an 
American  packet  had  arrived  at  Cork,  with  the 
news  that  America  ha*  declared  War  against  Prance.* 

The  London  Gazette  announces  that  Lord  Cow-  # 
ley  has  been  appointed  British  Ambassador  Ex-  j 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of 
France. 

It  was  reported  that  Sir  Robert  Cordon  had  been 
appointed  ambassador  to  Russia. 

Viscount  Canterbury,  his  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner to  Canada,  to  settle  the  disputes  that  have 
arisen  there,  was  expected  to  embark  for  that  col- 
ony about  the  30th  of  April  in  a  ship  of  war. 

The  Report  of  ihe  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Established  Church, 
wa4  laid  on  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  18th.  It  proposes  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  Dioceeae*,  and  adjustment  et  the  incomes 
of  the  Bishops  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  their  sev- 
eral stations  and  duties. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  has  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly relinquished  tho  Chancellorship  of  Ire- 
land. Sir  Charles  Wethcrell  is  among  those 
spoken  of  as  his  successor. 

An  Action  took  place  in  Spain,  March  13th, 
between  Mine  and  Zumalacarreguy,  in  which 
the  Carlists  were  defeated  at  all  points.  The 
latter,  however,  had  retreated  to  a  commanding 
pisition  between  Pampeluna  sndSt  Sebastian. 

The  advices  from  Lisbon  were  to  March  10th, 
at  which  time  every  thing  waa  quiet. 

A  great  fire  occurred  in  the  Chineso  district  of 
Macao  on  the  5th  of  November.  It  broke  out  in 
some  boats  morred  near  the  river,  which  were 
destroyed,  together  with  about /ear  hundred  well 
built  houstts. 


Thf  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. — Frr 
the  information  of  persons  disposed  to  subscribe  on 
Wednesday,  1 5th,  to  the  stock  of  this  Company,  we 
publish  the  following  concise  statement,  from  an 
authentic  source,  of  the  particulars  of  this  great 
enterprise,  destined,  as  we  firmly  believe,  to  be- 
come not  less  profitable  than  honourable  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  may  now  concentrate  their  efforts 
and  energies  to  carry  the  work  vigorously  forward. 

[FortheNexo  York  American.) 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly  invited  to 
the  following  propositions : — 

1 .  The  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  will  be  practicable  at  a  moderate  expense. 

2.  It  will  become  profitable  to  the  stockholders 
as  soon  as  i  15  miles  of  single  track  shall  be  com- 
pleted. 

3.  Every  part  of  the  road  may  be  advantageous 
ly  used  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty. 

4.  The  road,  when  completed,  will  open  new  and 
extensive  channels  of  commerce  to  the  city  of  Naw 
York,  and  will  greatly  add  to  its  population  and 
wealth. 

I.  The  road  is  practicable. 

It  is  483  miles  in  length,  and  for  more  Uinn  400 
miles  pursues  the  courses  of  streams.  Railroads 
which  go  with  the  vallTrn  of  streams  are  cheap — 
those  which  cross  them  transverseiu  arc  dVor.  The 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  road,  wtiicji  docs  not  follow 


the  streams,  cost  more  than  $40,000  per  mile.  The 
Utica  and  Schenectady  road,  which  follows  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk,  has  been  actually  put  under 
contract  at  less  than  12,000  dollars  per  mile.  Thai 
put  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  between  Balti- 
more and  Ellicott's  Mills,  which  crosses  the  valkee 
transversely,  has  cost  upwards  of  40,000  dollars  per 
mile ;  and  that  part  west  of  Ellicott's,  which  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Patapaco,  has  coat  less  than 
15,000  dollars  per  mile. 

The  graduation  of  the  Utica  end  Schenectady 
road,  ready  for  the  superstructure,  is  #5736*  per 
mile.  That  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  road. 
♦5686. 

The  coat  of  a  single  track  of  superstructure 
will  vary  according  to  the  plan  and  materials,  more 
or  leas  imperishable,  which  may  be  aeleeted.  It 
will  not  l»e  leas  than  $3000  nor  more  than  95,500 
per  mile.  That  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road 
between  Bordcotown  and  Camden  was  about 
$4,700,  that  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  is 
$4,950  per  mile. 

Assuming  the  most  durable  plan,  the  super, 
structure  of  the  single  track  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  road  will  not  exceed  per  mile,    #5.500 

And  tho  graduation  5,686 

11,196 
The  land  required  for  the  road  bed* 

will,  throughout  at  least  nine  tenths  ef 

the  line,  be  gratuitously  ceded  to  the 

Company. 
Add  for  engineering  and  contingencies 

(per  mile,)  1,374 

12,500 
Or  for  the  whole  483  miles,  $5,637,500 

IL  The  road  will  be  profitable  to  the  stock- 
ho1ders,and  that  too,  as  soon  as  one-section  of  115 
miles  shall  be  completed, — alter  which  its  profits 
will  rapidly  increase,  ss  that  section  shall  be  ex- 
tended. From  a  point  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son canal,  about  45  miles  from  tide  water,  the 
road  can  be  completed  to  the  great  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  (entering  it  at  Belts* 
burgh.)  a  distance  of  1 15  miles,  for  less  than 
I  $1,500,000.  The  population  in  the  southern 
counties  distant  more  than  70  miles  west  from 
the  Hudson  River,  and  whose  products  and  sup 
plies  must  be  transported  on  the  road,  amounted 
to  338  846,^  by  the  census  of  1830,— and  had 
increased  in  the  previous  ten  years  at  the  rate 
of  55  per  cent.  [That  of  the  whole  of  the  cm* 
nal  counties,  equally  distant  from  the  Hudson, 
and  extending  north  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  Jefferson  County,  was  only  644,688,  and  had 
increased  in  ten  years  only  49  per  cent.]  Of  this 
population  of  338,846,  at  least  150.000  will  com- 
mence  using  the  road  as  soon  as  it  reaches  Belts* 
burgh. 

From  Bettsburgh  the  road  can  be  extended 
west  to  Owego,  55  miles,  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  700,000  dollars,  and  will  there  become  con- 
nected through  the  Owego  and  Ithaca  road,  (now 
completed,)  with  the  populous  and  fertile  coon, 
ties  around  and  west  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

Lakes. 

It  is  found  that  the  transportation  on  the  Balti- 
more road  has  vary  rapidly  increased  since  the 
line  has  been  extended  westward. 

III.  There  are  no  grades  of  ascent  on  the  road 
which  will  prevent  its  advantageous  nee 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property— 
Its  grades  are  far  less  severe  than  those  on  the 
Baltimore  road.  Between  Baltimore  and  Frede- 
rick there  are  the  following  rates  of  ascent :— One 
of  76  feet ;  one  of  87 ;  one  of  176 ;  and  one  of  353 
feet  to  the  mile ;  and  yet  the  road  is  constantly 
used  for  the  transportation  of  flour,  live  stock, 
provisions,  granite,  &c.  many  of  which  articles 
are  actually  taken  out  of  the  boats  en  the  Chess* 
peake  &  Ohio  Canal,  at  Harpers'  Ferry,  and  car. 
ried  in  cars  over  the  Railroad  to  Baltimore  ! 

The  aeverest  grade  on  the  New  York  dt  Erie 
Railroad  (excepting  the  one  inclined  plane  near 
Lake  Brie)  is  only  100  feet  to   the  mile— less 
than  one  half  as  steep  as  the  branch  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Railroad  leading  from  the  car-house  at  Al- 
bany up  the  street  south  of  the  Capitol.    Lc* 
motive  engines  on  an  improved  plan  have  '       ^m. 
ascended  with  trains  of  passengers  up         ^  lately 
of  176  feet  to  the  mile  on  the  Belt!**         i||ft  grade) 

Aux ihary  engines,  or  an  additi'         ^^  tqed» 

jd  of  animal  po^- 
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er,  cm  be  cheaply  employed,  if  found  necessary,  on 
the  one  ascent  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  on  the  Erie 
road,  and  will  not  produce  as  much  delay  or  expense 
as  is  experienced  on  the  two  inclined  planes  between 
Alb  my  and  Schenectady— or  on  the  two  inclined 
planes  between  Philadelphia  and  Columbia— or  on 
the  ten  inclined  planes  on  the  Pennsylvania  road 
over  the  Alleghany  mountain,  now  covered  with 
the  merchandise  of  Philadelphia,  moving  to  the  far 
West. 

On  the  New.  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  besides 
this  one  ascent  of  100  feet  to  the  mile,  there  are 
two  others  of  70  feet,— one  of  65  feet,  and  one 
of  61  feet— occurring  at  only  five  point*  on  the 
whole  line.  The  whole  delay  occasioned, 
either  to  passengers  or  the  public  mails  at  these 
five  points,  will  not  exceed  two  hoars  in  the  pas- 
sage from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  rate  of  speed  on  more  than  nine-tenths 
•f  the  road  will  be  at  least  fifteen  miles  to  the 
hoar.  Of  the  483  miles,  the  grades  of  ascent  en 
399  miles  are  lees  than  90  feet  to  the  mile  :  416 
miles  are  less  than  40  It :  and  only  93  miles  ex- 
ceed 60  feot  to  the  mile. 

On  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  road  there 
is  one  grade  of  45  feet  to  the  mile  (beside  the 
two  inclined  planes)  laid  down  too  over  a  quick- 
sand constantly  passed  with  locomotive  engines. 
One  of  the  grades  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
road  is  more  than  45  feet  to  the  mile— and  a  part 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  exceeds 
that  rate. 

The  country  ttaversed  by  the  road  is  salu- 
brious, fertile  and  rapidly  Increasing  in  wealth. 
The  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  occupied  by  the 
road,  is  upwards  of  150  miles  broad  from  east 
to  west — and  lies  generally  at  an  elevation  of 
less  than  1000  feet  above  tide  water, — and  less 
than  400  feet  abovo  tho  average  level  of  the 
county  of  Ontario.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  upwards  of 
9300  feet  above  tide. 

There  are  three  great  branches  which  wil 
connect  the  main  line  with  the  canal  counties — 
one. from  Bettsburgh  to  Utioa,  about  73  miles; 
one  from  Owego  99  miles  to  Ithaca  and  Cayuga 
Lake ;  and  one  from  Dansville  to  Rochester,  a- 
boot  60  miles— whereby  more  then  one  half  of 
the  canal  counties  will  be  accommodated  during 
the  winter  by  railroads  leading  directly  to  this 
city. 

The  road  being  thus  shown  to  be  feasible  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  capable  of  advantageous  use 
at  ail  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  claimed  that, 

IV.  It  will  yield  immense  advantages,  not  only 
to  the  public,  bat  also  to  the  stockholders  who 
may  construct  it. 

The  public  will  be  benefitted  by  its  business ; 
the  stockholders  by  its  revenue.  The  amount  of 
its  revenue  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  its  bu. 
sines*.  Its  business  will  be  created  by  the  ne- 
oeseitiec  of  toe  -population,  who  may  use  it,  to 
transport  their  products  and  supplies  to  and  from 
tide  water. 

The  geographical  districts,  which  it  will  ae- 
commodate,  by  famishing  to  them  a  channel  of 
transportation  more  cheap,  regulai,  and  desirable, 
than  by  any  otaer  avenue  of  trade  or  transport, 
consist  of, 

1.  The  southern  or  u  railroad  counties"  of  thie 
State,  including  so  much  of  the  adjacent  countios, 
as  lies  within  40  miles  of  the  line  of  the  route  :— 

9.  The  northern  and  central  portion  of  Penn- 

S Urania,  adjacent  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  capa. 
»  of  being  reached  by  means  of  that  atream, 
earlier  than  by  the  canals  of  mat  State : — 

3.  The  southern,  or  Ohio  division  of  the  far 
West,  watered  by  the  Ohio  river  and  its  upper 
branch  the  Allegany:— 

4.  The  northern  or  lake  division  of  the  far 
West,  lying  around  the  upper  Lakos. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  enormous  masses 
of  territory,  which  are  thus  to  be  rendered  com. 
merctaliy  tributary  to  the  city  of  New. York, 
suffices  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  magnitude.itn. 
portanee,  and  value  of  the  proposed  enterprise. — 
Tho  whole  state  of  New. York,  west  of  a  line  70 
miles  diatant  from  the  Hudson  river,  embracing 
an  area  of  less  than  94,000  square  miles,  contain, 
ed,  by  the  last  census,  only  983,534  inhabitants, 
and  yet  it  paid  in  tolls  to  the  Erie  Canal  during 
the  last  year  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.— 
VThe  whoU  amount  of  tolls  paid  for  merchandise 


foing  to,  and  coming  from  the  States  west  of  N- 
pork,  was  less  than  150.000  dollars.]  What 
then  will  adequately  measure  the  amount  of  re. 
venue  to  be  derived  from  the  Erie  railroad,  which 
independently  of  its  superior  facilities  for  car 
rying  passengers  and  the  mail— of  its  unrivalled 
advantage  of  being  available  during  the  •  &we 
months  of  the  year  in  which  the  Erie  Canal  is 
doled, — will  furnish  the  means  of  transport  for 

1.  The  Railroad  counties,  now  containing 
388,846  of  the  population  of  983,534,  thus  pay. 
ing  the  million  ot  tolls  to  the  State:— 

9.  The  upper  part  of  the  Susquehanna  valley 
and  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  now  num. 
baring  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  arc 
rapidly  increasing:— 

3     The  whole  of  tho  Ohio  and  Allegany  val 
leys  embracing  an  area  of  196,000  square  miles, 
and  already  containing  more  than  two  millions 
of  inhabitants: — 

4.  The  vast  and  populous  communities  grow, 
ing  up  around  the  great  Western  Lakes. 

The  immense  commercial  importance  of  the 
direct  connexion  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
proposed  road  and  the  Allegany  river,  between 
the  city  of  New.  York  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mis. 
sissippi,  is  but  yet  imperfectly  realised  or  under- 
stood.   Let  it  then  be  distinctly  known  to  our 
merchants,  that  the  moment  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  reaches  the  Allegany  rivor  their  mer- 
chandize can  be  delivered  on  its  banks  from  their 
warehouses  in  this  city,  within  tkitty-six  hours  ! 
that  it  can  thence  descend  down  the  safe,  though 
rapid,  current  of  that  •  stream,  in  less  thmn  two 
day$   to   the  wharves    at   Pittsburg — that  this 
navigation  is  always  available  precisely  at  the 
period     when  it  is    most  noeded,  to  wit,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  that  the  river  with 
small  expense,  c  in  be  rendered  navigable  through- 
out the  whole  summer  and  autumn.    The  enor- 
mous importance  then  of  accomplishing  this  con- 
nexion, with  the  utmost  practicable  despatch,  must 
then  be  evident.    It  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
New  York  can  neutralize  the  gigantic  efforts  mak- 
ing by  Philadelphia  to  deprive  her  of  the  commerce 
of  the  west — but  when  completed,  will  most  effec- 
tually accomplish  that  object.  Pittsburgh  will  thence 
forward  cease  to  be  the  western  emporium  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  with  her  long  line  of  sister  cities  and 
communities  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohk>,wlil  become 
attached,  as  a  commercial  dependency,  to  this  me 
tropolis. 

V.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  te  add,  that  the 
construction  of  this  road,  producing  such  mighty 
commercial  results,  and  pouring  into  this  mart  of 
the  Western  world  such  gigantic  streams  of  com* 
morcial  wealth,  must  augment  the  population 
and  riches  .of  this  metropolis  to  an  almost  incal- 
culable extent.  Since,  the  Erie  Canal  was  com* 
monced,  our  population  has  increased  from  130 
to  nearly  300  thousand ;— our  real  estate  from  & 
to  193  millions ;— our  paved  streets  theu  termina- 
ting at  Grand  street,  now  reach  more  than  hall 
the  distance  to  Harlaun  Bridge. 

Can  we  then  set  any  reasonable  limits  to  the 
wealth,  extent  and  grandeur  of  our  city,  when  it 
shall  quadruple  its  present  commerco  f — when 
its  merchants  shall  sell  merchandise  worth  500 
instead  of  130  millions  annually? — when  the 
sland  ef  New  York  shall  be  covered  throughout 
its  whole  surface,  with  warehouses  aud  dwellings, 
and  temples  of  religion,  of  science  and  the  arts  I 
when  the  mighty  chain  of  railroads  already  com. 
menced  and  rapidly  spreadmg  over  the  vast  val. 
lies  of  the  West,  end  all  converging  towards  Lake 
Erie,  shall  bring  the  whole  coondess  popula- 
tion of  those  grand  communities,  within  throe 
deye  travel  of  the  Atlantic  sea  board  T 

A  New  YosjctR. 


Trade  wits  the  Wist. — In  as  much  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Albany  Argus  thinks  that  the  '« Phil 
adelphians  cannot  be  to  grateful"  to  this  paper  for 
its  "remarkable  exhibition  of  liberality  in  she  wing 
the  advantages  Pennsylvania  posscsseeever  New 
York,  in  early  navigation,"  by  *•  actually  quoting 
from  interior  newspapers,"  a  statement  of  facta, 
it  may  not  be  improper  for  as  to  continue  occa- 
sionally, such  statements  as  will  enable  our  own 
citizens  to  know  and  appreciate  the  lose  sustain, 
•d  by  the m— not  only  in  thie  city,  which  looses  the 


sale  of  large  amount  of  goods,  bat  also  in  the 
country  through  which  they  would,  under  other 
circumstances  be  transported— *>y  the  actual  end 
undeniablo  possession  by  Pennsylvania  of, 
those  superior  advantages  for  early  transpor- 
tation ;  and  t9  the  continuance  of  which 
■uperiority,  in  the  hands  of  Pennsylvania,  tho 
Albany  Argue,  and  its  coadjutors  with  the  heuora- 
ble  member  from  Utica,who,it  is  said,  had  ae  muob 
compassion  on  the  capitalists  of  this,  city  as  to 
visit  many  of  them  personally,  to  guard  them  a- 
gainst  the  danger  ol  loss  by  subscribing  to  the 
stock  of  the  Now  York  and  Erie  Railroad — have 
contributed  so  much,  that  it  is  now,  only  to  be 
wrested  from  her  by  the  united  and  determined 
efforts  of  the  merchants  and  capitalists  of  this  city 
—who  must,  and  will,  we  are  confident  come  .for- 
ward and  show  the  opponents  ol  this  measure, 
who  are  so  from  interested  motives,  that  cupidi- 
ty and  selfishness  cannot  defeat  it. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette,  showe  in  bold  relief  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  prompt  and  do  cded  measuree ;  and 
who  so  much,  as  the  citizens  of  New  York,  ere 
interested  ?  Who  to  be  so  much  benefitted  ?— 
Will  they  rest  easy  and  see  the  trade,  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  diverted  to  anoth- 
er city,  simply  because  her  forwarding  housea 
will  not  forward  goods  purcbasaod  here,  until 
those  purchased  there,  are  first  all  forwarded  ?~ 
Or  will  they  come  forward  and  aid  in  constructing 
a  work  which  will  place  them  at  least,  upon  equal 
terms?  And  by  which  the  goods  sold  by  them 
may  be  forwarded,  when  ready,  without  being 
subject  to  the  veto  power  of  any  other  city?— 
We  shall  seo : 

CoLLBCToa'e  Office,      > 
Allegheny,  W.  D.  Pa.  Canal,  April  4, 1*35.  \ 

Amount  received  in  the    week 
ending  April  3,  1835,  694  59 

51  boats  cleared  at  thie  office,  ha- 
ving tonnage,  1,058,873  lbs. 
Tonnage  received  from  the  East,  1,364,333  Ibe. 

Total  tonnage  of  the  week  end- 
ing April  3, 1835,  3,333,105  lbe. 

On  what  day  of  April  will  tho  Collector  of  Buf. 
falo  be  able  to  make  a  similar  statement  ? 

Not  that  the  people  of  Buffalo,  or  on  the  line  of 
the  canal  have  any  object  or  interest  in  this  delay* 
It  is  csused  by  natural  obstacles ;  anj,  therefore,, 
totber  means  should  be  adopted  ;  on  tho  most  ap- 
proved mode,  and  the  shortest  and  best  route  * 
and  it  is  surprising  that  intelligent  business  men* 
who  are  liberal  on  other  subjecte,  should  be  eo> 
short-sighted  in  relation  to  a  work  of  this  magni- 
tude, after  the  experience  which  they  have  had 
of  the  inestimable  bene gts  of  such  works. 


Railroad  from  Portland  to  Quebec — Wc  ob. 
serve  by  the  Maine  papers  that  Gov  Dunlap  has 
received  from  Lord  Almyer,  the  Governor-Gen. 
eral  of  British  America,  at  Quebec,  a  letter,  sta. 
ting  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  authori- 
ties of  Maine  in  the  survey  of  the  propose  route 
of  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Maine 
to  Quebec.  The  Quebec  people  aro  stated  to 
feel  considerable  interest  in  the  moasnre,  as  it  is 
natural  to  expect  they  would,  for  they  are  to  look 
to  this  route  as  the  most  convenient  and  speedy 
outlet  and  inlet  durinjr  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Maine  Legislature,  upon  the 
subject,  made  at  its  late  session,  had  received  the 
attention  and  met  the  approbation  of  the  Quebec 
and  Montreal  people ;  and  Lord  Almyer,  in  com- 
pliance with  publio  opinion,  was  ready  to  furnish 
a  corps  of  Engineers,  at  the  expense  of  tho 
Government,  to  assist  m  procuring  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  route  end  an  estimate  of  the  ex> 
pence. — [Boet.  Cour.j 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOHRNAJL  AND 


JUSCKU.ANY. 

,  Oar  JkeriartisBsjry  ;»ery.— There  i*  another 
branch  of  ouruhnsie  which  has  bean  strangely 
■bglaued,  and  whteh  it  neither  deficient  in  in. 
Wmst  aorta  MMriaL  We  allude  lo  oar  naval 
hiatal  y.    Emit  body  h*«  heard  or  r*ul  Jonea 

SofTruxton;  and  every  body  know*  by  heart 
achievement*  of  Hull,  Perry.  Porter,  M'Don. 
ongb,  ana1  Bainbridge;  bat  the  early  and  desper- 
Ota  eonfliela  of  oar  revolutionary  uavy  are,  lor 
riN  moot  W".  forgotten,  and  by  many  were  nov- 
el beard  of.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  Naval  History, 
and  GoldsbolMUgb,  in  hie  Naval  Chronicle,  have 
alluded  to  these  occurrences  ;  but  they  have  done 
*k  quite  too  summarily,  though  (heir  workaaie 
vatnabU  and  teaurate  in  rscorJiog  the  hiaiory 
of  a  later  period.  The  gallant  and  bloody  boat 
fighia  of  Browner,  llubbel,  and  Hiwley,  along 
tbe  ahorse  of  Long  Iiland  Sound,  where  they 
oiarauaiered  the  Tone*  and  Britiah,  are  no 
where  recorded,  except  in  the  mamonea  of 
thneri  who  remain,  and  who  participated  in  theni. 
Among  llie  feats  recorded  by  Go  Idaho  rough,  is 
that  of  a  piny  of  leaa  than  forty  men,  at  Mschia* 
in  Maine,  who,  when  ihey  board  of  the  com- 
nteoeemem  of  hoatilitiee  at  Lexington,  took  iwb. 
session  of  e  lumber  sloop,  and,  armed  with  thir- 
teen pitchforks,  a  few  sabrea,  ten  or  twelve  axea, 
end  eMne  pieces  of  suit  pork,  aailed  in  pursuit  of 
a  British  armed  schooner,  (currying  four  six. 
pounds  rs,  twenty  swivels,  two  wall-pieces, 
with  the  proportionate  armament  of  cutlasies, 
firearms,  &c )  laid  her  alongside  and,  alter  B 
sborl  and  desperate  engagement,  carried  her  by 
boarding.  With  the  guna  and  ammunition  pro. 
tared  by  ihie  capture,  ihey  armed  other  vessel*, 
aru|  <oek  many  priiea.  Several  little  fleets  were 
filled  out  from  Boiloo  and  its  vicinity,  and  cruised 
with  success,  and  repeatedly  succeeded agains! 
Very  snperior  forces.  Ttie  achievements  of  Hop- 
bine, Mugford,  Biddle,  Williams,  Waters,  and 
Whipple,  are  unsurpassed  for  their  cool  intrepidi- 
ty and  good  judgment.  Mr.  Clarke  relates  the 
tallowing-  instance,  which  exhibiia  very  forcibly 
the  daring  character,  end  adroii  mancotmea,  of 
our  naval  warriors  of  that  day  : 

><  In  June  1779,  an  expedition  of  United  States 
vessels  was  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  Boston.— 
It  consisted  of  rhe  Providence,  thirty,  two  guna, 
Commodore  Whipple ;  the  Queen  of  France, 
twenty-si tfht  gone.  Captain  J  P.  Raihburne,  and 
the  slooc  of  war  Rsngor,  Captain  Simpaon.  About 
tbe  middle  of  July,  near  the  honks  of  Newfound- 
land, as  (he  squadron  lay  in  a  fog,  signal  gune 
were  heard,  and  at  intervale  tho  sound  of  ships' 
bell*  striking  the  hour*.    From  this  they 


edit 


About 


i'cfock  the  fog  began  t< 
of  (he  Queen  of  France,  to  their  great  surprise, 
found  themeetvea  nearly  alongside  a  large  mer- 
chant ihip,  and  soon  after  ihey  perceived  tbsm- 
■elve*  lo  be  in  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
•ail,  under  the  convoy  of  a  seventy. four,  audaev. 
oral  fngatea  and  sloop*  of  war.  The  Queen  of 
France  immediately  bore  dawn  10  the  large  ship 
and  hailed  her.  She  answered  lhat  the  fleet  was 
from  Jamaica,  bound  to  London.  The  English 
ship  then  hailed  the  American,  and  wae  answer- 
ed, hie  majesty's  ship  Arethusa,  from  Halifax,  on 
•  eraiie.  The  American  then  inquired  il  ihey 
had  eeen  any  .rebel  prisaleer*.  Tho  English  re- 
plied  ttntt  several  hud  been  driven  out  of  the  fleet. 
The  American,  Captain  Rsthbume,  then  requeit- 
■  -  -  -  (| j  Bh  T(„e|  (a  cemg  on 
ten,  10  hi*  great  aaion- 
Ifa  prisoner.    Capt.in 

it,  both  well  manned,  lo 
look  quiel  pesaeasion, 
alarm  in  ihe  fleet,  noi- 

uured.  Raihburne  thon 
arge  ship,  and  ca  uured 
Soon  after  ihe  capture 
modore  Whipple  came 
Captain     Raihburnu    lo 

be  was  persuaded  they  would  be  discoveied  and 
overpowered.  Ceptain  Raihburne  then  pointed 
oui  the  two  Urge  ships  lie  had  captured,  and  re- 
queeted  'permiMioit  lo  remain.  The  Commodore 
'ill  first  disapproved  of  ihil  project ;  bill  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  by  Captain  Raihburne   lo 


lay  in  ibe  fleet  all  day,  and  capture  a*  many 
easels  a*  ihey  oould,  in  the  same  cautious  man- 
icr.  As  soon  a*  il  was  dark  they  left  ihe  fleet, 
fter  having  captured  eleven  vessels,  wilhont  gir. 
ng  alarm-  The  squadron  arrived  life  ai  Boston 
with  eight  of  iheir  prixea — liireo  of  them  having 
'  sen  retaken  by  tho  English." 
So  men  are  more  enthusiastic  in  attachment 
1  their  profession  than  ihe  officers  of  our  navy, 
id  10  none  could  Ibe  hohorahta  taek  of  reeord- 
ig  its  hisloryand  achievements  be  more  properly 
infided.  Il  i*  u  work  requiring  careful  accuracy 
id  patient  research,  and  we  should  have  nodiffi- 
culiy  in  naming  more  than  ana  of  our  naval  friends 
who  would  add  to  iheae  requisites,  finished 
■cholarabip,  and  not  unpractised  pen*. — [Amoti- 
on Monthly.) 

Tie  Wiu  of  Queen  Anne't  Reign.— Tba bead 
if  wile,  who  have  tendered  ao  illustrious  ibu 
reign  of  Anne—  Addison,  Steele,  Gay,  Prior, 
Swift,  Arbuihnol,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  their 
associate*,  had,  in  1735,  been  wasted  and  thinned 
by  Time,  whose  atep  ia  alike  unerring,  and  whose 
scythe  ia  equally  unapariaf  in  every  age.  Gay 
died  when  bia  celebrated  comedy  began  lo  re- 
turn for  hi*  previous  miafortone*. — 
Steele— ihe  carele**, yei  magnanimous  Sir  Rich- 
ard— wa*  no  more.  Atterbury — "the  mitred 
Rochester" — had  expired  in  unmerited  exile. — 
The  gentle  spirit  of  Addison,  who  had  taught  his 

age  of  hie  eulogist)  "  taught  them  how 
Arbuthnot — the  witty,  iho  humoroua, 
Ibe  learned  and  generuua  Aibulhnot — was  sink- 
ing under  ihe  disease,  lhat  rendered  "  Euthana- 
sia," ae  he  said,  the  only  wish  bia  friends  should 
preler  for  him.  Bolingbroke  had  passed  through 
xtremaa  of  hie  eventful  life.  Parliamentary 
nee — oratorical  fame — official  power — iho 
neni  acaff.ld  and  compulsory  exile  were 
leaving  him  thenceforth  to  affect  philosophy, 
and  nourish  personal  and  political  malignity ,  and 
ligiun.  The  atom  intellect  of  Swift, 
preserved  as  yet,  ite  masculine  force ;  but  lavage 
misanthropy  had  become  ila  abeorbing  sentiment, 
and  pravsniant  shadows  announced  Ibe  approach 
of  the  dark  diaease,  which  ultimately  rendered 
thte  (corner  of  mankind,  himself  ■'  a  driveller 
and  a  show." 

Pope,  however,  remained  in  Ihe  meridian  of 
hie  life— in  the  blaxe  of  bia  fame— in  the  foil  ex- 
ercise of  hi*  power-  Having  impaled  the  whole 
host  of  the  dunces,  with  Ihe  shafts  of  hi*  satire, 
ho  wa*  now  moraliiing  his  song,  and  giving  lo 
the  world  hi*  Essay  on  Man. 

The  lapse  of  a  century,  constitutes  its,  perhaps, 
ihe  posterity  to  whose  judgment  iheae  writer*  *o 
often  appealed  ;  and  if  the  respective  present  po- 
pularity of  these  author*,  be  the  true  tec  of  their 
merit*,  their  relative  nation   baa  been  indeed 
much  altered  by  linu.     Steele  has  dropped  en- 
tirely out  of  public  View,     Prior  ha*  grown  ob- 
scure ia  the  distance.     Since  the  taate  of  our  day 
has  endured  lliu  revival  of  highwaymen's  exploita, 
and  tolerated  tho  brutal    slang  of  the  bridewell, 
and  Ibe  bagnio,  there  seems  no  rsaaon  why  it 
Beggar's  Opera  of  liay,   should  have  gone  in 
comparative  obscurity,  while  Paol  Clifford,  and 
Rockwood,  without  a  lithe  of  it*  wit,  01 
of  it*  verisimilitude,  find  numerous  adi 
Captain  Macbealh  bee  no  mawkish  sentiment, 
nor  improbable  refinement,  nor  impoaiible  mat 
neia  ;  and  his  careless  profligacy,  and  eparklti 
wit,  with  "  hia  pistol  that  never  misses  fire,  at 
hi*  mere  lhai  never  itip*  a  shoulder,"  might  re 
der  him  a  classical  rogue.    We  fear  our  favori 
Arbuihnol  ia  not  read   ae  he  ought  lo  bo.     H 
"  History  of  John    Bull"  has  been    imitated  and 
travestied  ao  often,  thai  we  forgel  the  happy  con- 
ception of  (he  allegory,  and  ihe  merit  of  il*  tie 
auiiun  ;  and  Maninua  Scriblerua  has  not  ao  many 
disciples  as  he  ought  lo  have. 

There  ia  a  beautiful  halo  around  the  name  of 
Addison.    We  ikink  of  fail  . 

manners,  end  attractive   morality,  and    graceful 
piety  i  but  hia  reputation  for  genius  t*  m 
it  wan,  a  hundred  years  ago.      His  Cn'o  1 
served  from  utter  oblivion,  only  by  uur  1 


Cvvrtly  will  be  immortal.  Tbo  representative 
of  a  class  of  men,  who  have  passed  away,  and 
of  a  mode  of  life  which  will  never  exiat  again ; 
the  delineation  of  refined  simplicity — of  gentle 
chivalry — of  ami  able, 'and  not  unnatural  eccentri- 
city-—be  will  be  admired,  when  the  portrait*  of 
btneller  shall  have  mouldered,  and  for  ever  pre. 
■erve  the  name  of  hia  delineator  from  oblivion. 
On  ihe  remaining  triumvirate  of  hardier  na- 
ture, and  loftier  genius, — Pope,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Swift — the  effect  of  lime  baa  also  been  une- 
qual. If  o,  to  whom  Ihe  others  deferred — the  u. 
tied  author — has  land  the  vrnrst-  Hie  political 
writings  have  aunk  into  annihilation.  On  read- 
ing his  "  Patriot  King,"  and  "  Thoughts  on  Ex. 
lie,"  we  ask  with  wonder,  what  could  10  acute 
a  critic  a*  Cheaterfield  find  in  thair  vapid  and 
pointless  verbiage,  to  recommend  as  model*  lo 
hi*  ion  T  More  subtle  skeptic*,  and  bolder  in- 
fidel*, have  crowded  bis  philosophical  writings 
into  the  obscurity  of  Ihe  most  00b.  webbed  shulvsa 
or  our  libraries. — And  when  another  century 
■hall  have  revolved,  the  "  a II- accomplished 
St.  John"  will  perhaps  only  lie  known  by  thevorse 
ill  which  Pope  affected  to  oak  for  himself,  no  other 
future  recognition  than  as  the  dependant  upon  his 
"  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  friend."  But  why  has 
Swift,  whose  burning  sarcasm,  and  poignant  wit, 
and  piercing  argument,  and  vigorous  style,  have  no 
superior  in  the  whole  circle  of  English  literature, 
nlso  subsided  from  bia  eminence  of  fame '/  Hia 
"  Tak  of  a.  Tub,"  is  not  read.  Hi*  "  Conduct  of 
the  Allies,"  which  upheld  a  ministry,  is  forgotten. 
His  "  Drapier's  Letters,"  which  made  bun  tbe 
O'Connell  of  tbe  day,  are  buried  in  obscurity. 
"Where  he  your  gibes  now!  your  gambols  I 
your  songs  J  your  flashes  of  merriment  1™— The 
answer  perhaps  is,  thai  human  faalinahaa  aveng- 
ed ihe  outrage*  upon  itaolf ;  and  hoT~who  could 
find  in  hie  fellow*,  nothing  10  lave  or  admire,  i* 
for  that  reason^  with  alt  hi*  genius,  deprived  of 
Ibe  love  and  admiration  of  hi*  kind.  It  is  by  Ihe 
writing*  of  Alexander  Pope,  that  the  lighter  lit. 
>  raiure  of  England,  in  the  beginning  pi  the  past 
comury,  chiefly  exercises  influence  on  the  pre*, 
em.  His  writings  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
The  monument  of  hi*  fame  i*  "a  solid  fabric, 
end  will  support  ihe  laurel*  that  adorn  it."  The 
controversialist,  who  would  point  a  period,  re- 
sorts lo  his  aaliie*.  The  philosopher,  who  weuld 
clothe  an  apothegm,  borrows  from  his  essay. — 
And — what  perhaps  is  the  highest  praise  of  all 
— his  line*,  his  sparkling  phrases,  have  passed 
into  ihe  currenl  language  of  Ihe  day,  and  become 
household  term *.— [ American  Monthly.] 

tncn*M  of  Loie  B«oi*.— About  1717,  Dead 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  remarks  "Ihe 
great  increase  of  law-books,"  and  asked,  "  what 
would  become  of  lawyer*,  if  their  libraries  kept 
on  increasing  for  a  century,  ai  *uch  a  rata?" — 
Law  book*  have  kept  on  increasing,  in  mare  than 
a  geometrical  ralio,  and  of  their  inoreaae  there  ia 
no  end.  The  Dean'*  question  wo*  a  aensible  one, 
and  seemed  10  admit  nf  no  answer.  Neither  did 
hia  question  aa  to  what  posterity  would  do  wilb 
the  national  debt  of  England,  which  then  amoint- 
ed  10  fifty  million*  ilerling.  Bui  ihe  caurae  of 
human  eveata  1*  more  incredible  than  fiction,  and 

When  Swift's  inquiry  was  node,  Biaokaione 
ha  I  not  written  and  Mansfield  had  not  decreed. — 
Since  than,  Ihe  Parliament  of  England  ha* 
been  pouring  forth  laws,  regularly  as  ibe  course 
of  ibe  season*,  and  copiously  aa  ibe  a  alumna  t 
harvest*.  Theee  are  in  the  lawyers'  library^- 
Since  (hen,  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  which*  grius 
as  Cerberus,  met  the  hapless  adventurer  in  the 
caverns  of  the  law,  hoe,  like  that  gentleman,  (a* 
Mra.  Maleprop  called  him)  been  divided  into 
ihroe  heads— vidslieit,  the  Rolls— the  Vicu-Chan- 
cery — the  High  Couri  of  Chancery,  and  from 
each  have  been  gatheted  volume*: — and  iheae 
ae  in  our  lawyer*'  library!— The  king's  Bench 
—the  Common  Pleas— ihe  Exchequer— The 
Doctors'  Commons—  tbe  Admiralty — have,  for  a 
hundred  year*,  been  sheddiug  edict",  numerous 
a*  Ihe  Sibvl'*  leaves,  and  equally  lucid-  -but,  alaa ! 
not  scattered  like  hers,  but  bound  in  oalf.akin 
books — and  these  are  in  our  lawyers'  library.!  — 
But  this  is  not  ill.  On  this  aide  of  tbe  Atlantic, 
four.and.l wanly  legislatures,  all  in  a  row,  are  an. 
anally,  like  *o  many  grist-mills,  grinding  fonh 
ibrsf    -'-■ 


law*  ;  end.  on*  or  two,  « 


I,  ot  four  jadkaal  iri. 


ADVOtfAflflE  OP  IfrTOlffi  AX  CTrPttOTEMENTS. 


b«Hlfi  to  *e*n  State  «e,  <**«»»  Wetv  pub-hsulng 
tnaif  decisions,  to  be  bound  to  yellow  leather  for 
lU  Uwyerif  library. 

Faiiaat  reader !  we  are  not  Ihrotigh  yet.  T  M 
Bar  partakes  ihe  mania  of  the  Bench.  SerAjt- 
mitt  n>*<i,  inaWigue.  Blnnys  and  treatises,  and 
errticisma,  end  mirtuw.  *■*  «ifnm«P<».  wf 
been  every  year  extorted  from  I'ts-tmrled  pre**, 
in  nmnlMra  -that  rnmld  frighten  *«g««S«Ai 
himself ;  Jet  mint  every  lawyer  have  ibese  IB 
hieJibrnry  !  , 

We  postpone  to  some  other  time,  all  rovnorks  on 
tpe  wisdom  and  benefit  of  the  legal  system  ;  our 
object  baug  merely  to  show  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
tresl  of  S?pre»enl  und  tlieposl  century;  but  what 
would  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick  any  to  the  prodigies, 
to  wiiicb  wcbATC  feebly  alluded?  He  would  prob- 
ably acknowledge  that  the  imagination  wliich  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  Brobdignag,  was  inadequate  t< 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  legal  science:  or, 
more  probably,  he  would  add  a  chapter  to  his  Voy- 
age to  Laputa,  and  place  our  law-mnkers,  and  law. 
expounders,  by  the  side  of  those  useful  philosophers 
who  discovered  and  practised  the  wondrous  art  of 
extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers, —  [American 
Monthly.]  ,    *  _-  .    ■. 

SnaauniNM  Voi^anoae— are  rhosd  wWsJb,  break 
out  (romiho  bottom  ofthe  sea,  ad  wbiebJoasinj 
their  IsvabiRber  and  higher,  sometimes artduiil- 


,,___.  They  are  preceded  by  violent  asiuiiions 
of  lbs  water,  and  the  disehuge  of  gas,  smoke, 
and  vapors  1  than  sue  oftsn  on  firs,  and  roll  and 
■weep  in  tenrwl  wheels  of  flsme  over  the  waters. 
Stone*  are  oastus,  -die crater  oflsn  peeis  aboie 
the  surface,  and  either  remains  after  (he  eruption 
bsu  subsided,  or  sinks  «*ain  ims  the  abyss.  The 
volcanic  islands,  generally,  »rs  supposed  to  has* 
been  raised  froio  tlie"lied  of  the  ocenn  in  this  way. 
A  soil  ultimately  aoouiuulaies  upon  them,  end 
the  daeoinposition  of  kho  lava  iiealf,  gradually 
famishes  sufficient  for  Vegetation.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Islands  have  been  cut  np  in  this  manner, 
within  comparatively  ■  fow  years.  Most  of  (hem 
have  again  souk,  iliongh  some  remain.  Dr. 
Webster,  to  whose  work  we  base  before  referred, 
gives  ft  full  account  of  (hat  which  rose  near  Si. 
Michaels,  in  the  Axons ;  and  one  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Mediterranean  in  1831,  is  described 
in  a.  very  interesting  manner  by  Dr.  Dekay,  in 
hie  work  recently  published. 

Such  has  been,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  In  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  very  ninny,  of  the  islands 
bew  strong  marks  of  volcanic  aotion.  ■  The  same  is 
trite  of  rbeCanujies,TencriffeytheCapede  Verdea, 
the  Lipari  islands,  the  Axons;  Haeension  island, 
Sl  Helena,  the  Isles  of  France,  and  Bourbon,  the 
Aleutian  islands  south  of  Bhering*s  straits,  the 
Jturue,  lite  Philippines,  or  Sandwich,  and  other  i 
manse  ranges  occupying  the  Pacific  and  Indi 
nceana.  In  the  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  Granada, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica, 
Gaudaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Eustatim,  and 
many  others,  all  give  oiiqueslionnble  evidence  of 
their  ancient  volcanic  character  and  origin. 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  is  perhaps  better 
authority  on  the  subject  of  volcanoes  Ulan  of  repub- 
lics, elates  the  Loo-Choo  islands,  in  the  China  Sen, 
to  bcVoIianic  in  their  origin ;  and  that  he  saw  one 
peak  just  rising  above  the  water,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  an  extinguished  crater. 

Tkt  Velcavases  *f  Utaiee. — In  Mesico,  a  ebaio 
ef  volcanoes  traverses  the  country  from  essl  to 
wast,  being  at  right  angles  with  the  great  range 
ef  moentarns  whiob  runs  through  it ;  IhstofTnst- 
la,  near  Vera  Crui,  had  an  eruption  in  1793,  and 
the  ajkes  ware  carried  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  •evenly  mile*.  West  of  this  lies  Oriiabs, 
asrsnteen  thousand  ihree  hundred  feet  high,  and 
Popocalepatel,  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred 
feet  high — being  the  greatest  elevation  in  Mexico. 
It  baa  been  In  action  for  three  hundred  years, 
bat  has  emitted  notttflg  more  than  amoks  and 
ashes.  On  the  west  oi  the  city  of  Mexico  lie 
the  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and  Colima,  and  a  vast 
extent  of  (he  plaina  heron-"  give  evident  indica- 
tion •  f  volcanic  fire  beneath  their  surface.  Hum- 
boldt, ia  speaking  of  ihoee  plains,  says  that  "iu  the 
awnih  of  Jane,  1759,  a  subterraneous  noise  was 
heard.  Hollow  founds,  of  the  most  alarming 
nature,  war*  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
quake*,  which  soccesded  each  otber  from  fifty 


te sixty  days,  to  the  great  consternstiioo  of  lite 
inhabitants;  forabout  a  meatball  wai  again  unlet, 
when  on  the  night  ef  the  38tb  September,  the 
horrible  subterranean  noise  recommenced.  The 
affrighted  Indiana  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Agaa- 
;  »  tratl  «/  grevnd,  Jram  lares  te  /ear 
i  stiles  in  extent  ree*  any  t«  fat  sAeee  «/  a 
iWadder.  The  bound*  ofthuj  eonvnUion  are 
still  dial  tug  nishAble  from  lhe>  fractured  strata." 
Those  who  witnessed*  this. -great  catastrophe 
from  the  top  ol  Agnesarca,  assert  that  lha  Semes 
Burst  forth  over  a  surface  of  mote  lhan  half  a 
■  league  ;  that  fragment*  of  burning  rocks 

thrown  to  a  prodigious    height,  and  that 

through  a  thick  cloud  ef  ashes,  illuminated  by 
volcanic  fire,  tho  softened  surface  of  the  earth 
was  Man  to  swell  up  like  an  agitated  sea.  The 
rivers  of  Ouitimbs  antr  San  Pedro,  precipitated 
tbemselvbd  into-  the  burning  chasms ;  the  flames 
were  rendered1  mete  violent  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Water,  and  were  visible  at  an  tn- 
iDenee  distance,"  The  whole  surface  ia  now 
severed  with  thousands  of  small  canes,  from  six 
to  ten  feel  in  height,  called  by  the  Indians  seen*, 
(rasa  which  heated  vafcors  ascend  to  tho  height 
offrom  twenty,  two  to  ihirty.twu  lest.— {Ameri. 
can  Monthly  Megaiins.] 

Patriotic  Ltoeralily^-We  have  great  pleasure  ir, 
comittutiicaiiiig  the  fact,  that  Lieut.  Bitrocs,  the  in- 
trepid and  enterprising  traveller,  has  just  presentee 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  the  whole  of 
the  coins  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of  hit 
inlo  Bokhara.  They  consist  of  upwards 
hundred  Bactrian,  Indo-Grecian,Indo-Scythie,  Hin- 
doo, and  Muhammedan  coins.  In  short,  the  collec- 
tion LsAUiique.  An  espeeial  vote  of  [hanks  from  the 
tawfteea  has  been  given  to  our  gallant  countryman 
IWliis  spRmded  donotion. 

Epizeatia.— This  pestilence,  so  fatal  to  cattle,  has 
vaged  Moravinand  many  parts  of  the  Austrian 
emjnre  with  extraordinary  mortality,  in  many 
plsceswhole  herdahove  perished.  Would  not  the 
investigation  of  its  eause  be  a  subject  worthy  or  the 
beat  attention  of  our  various  scientific  '—'--- 
medical,  hntame.il,  entomological  7 


Kew-Iart. 
CJ-RsH-HOAD  ^OMPJ-Mts  stoaM  do   mills 

(■Wine  (SBH  Carsi  a  rptcinjtn  or  tslilchuisy  tie  t'm 
.a  that  pan  nf  Ins  Haw-York  and  llailcin  .Railroad 
-now  inopcratlon.  JJiil 


IUM.ROAD  CAU  WUKRU  AKD  BOXES, 

-AND  OTHER  KA1LK0AD  CA»TI«OB>. 
.  tJ-  Alao.  AXLES   furnislied    ami   Sutd  w  wk«ls 

comoltle    II  lha  Jaffsraon    Culmn   suit   Woal   Machine 

dr^   .a  X°SS»* 


.R  Br  KIM 

.nga  Tin 


i|  SO  Wall 


ROGEKS.  KETCtlUK  k  GR08VEKOR 


KOTIOB  TO  NAaVVAOTIIKslRs. 

13-  8IMON  FAlRMAK.  ol  lh*  TillaeoDl  Linaini 
hu'ih,  in  ilia  conmy  oi  ttaosMlacr,  sad  s.s«UIB«£- 
Yurt!,  ll»  initmnil   Slid  put  in    DjjeiBllon  a  Micbiue  |£i 

will  mass  atom  sixty  8d  ratla,  and  atmut  fsny  lod  nails 
la  a  adnita,  and  In  lha  sane  proponiaa  Urjir  >bHa. 

rrom  the  otaciiiiia  conplsulj  heaifd  iu  ndntas,  ihm  lis 
tapacin  for  Mil  claarnsd  laioodsnd  mra     Orm  horse 

aowMhssuncht-  — ■•> •■' ' *-"'• 

be  applrnl  erha 


nrlordrlvliis  machinery  In  la 


ilneaaaalwie.ioanjr  pei*onewhanii;ap|,ly  farthi-n 
i.     Heefenileilre,  iu  aril  one  halldltila  patenl  rl|tl 


rorlbe  ih  ofsalil  inachlnee  tlmiu;;tit.ijl  lha  Unlud  Rules, 
-     iduinhf  ,'anher  lofunii.it ion,  or  m  t-urchut, 
to  cat!  nnctilneehuporMr.Jolin  Hum- 

he  Tlllaie  Ol  Lnnetnfburih. 
i.i»3X.  AWlfllMtF 


sriJCphaa 


[Fr.mlkx  dhBSrlSM  MnUtg  Mtgtti 
TO . 

I  lertthes— net  did  eenn  la  silce— 
I  HcatjusJ  ao  sad  nm  wltdfsrrwe:i; 

But  ah  :  mnro  deep,  more  htm,  belltte 
The  sjlef  1  isen'd  aol  how  to  lelt. 


PATRNT  HAatBlssJUED  RHIf,  BOAT,  AM) 

RAILROAD  IPIKKS. 
road  splkee  of  e»,[v  deecnpilon    require 
Albany  SpiksFaciore. 


rjStat. 

*8hl?  atnl  Bsai  Spikes 

[tlSGfcCO., -  Albans,  o 
Fsnnry.  Tror.  «    Y. 


IDRVRTORD  INSTItrMKKTK. 
(J-  CuiipuHiDl  vario  assises  sad  uf  superior  uu 

masnll'vliii  pssnrs  wB  claaaea  miult  by  Trooelilnn.i 
ii-iherwlih  u  lar^r  B.jtonnieni  ol  Knflasirlnr  Inn 
name,  roanu  ^  fc  „  ^  j,|_ yjei,  IM  Water  street. 


BVHVEYIKO  AND   EMJISEKKIUfi 
ISHTRIIMBNTS. 

EJ-Tke  euh'trber  oianulscuiroi  allklndeof  Inslra- 

1  prlnclplosBfcoaEr^.m    unci  vniriimanihlptaanj  lm- 

■        mtneuUMoriMlliilhs  Ui.Ued  Rim«i    wvcral  "I 

entlitlj  ■».  annof  which  si*  an  unpioiol 

I  ■  •• •  •    •  • 


Conir-ase,  #lih  a' 
bslaken  wl<h  or 


Lcv^lins  IrviLii 


... 


WM.  J 


i pled  in  Hdilmad  purposes. 


nTUOMASTURNER.  a 


RAILWAY  I  ROW. 
tons  oil    Inch  by  (  Inch,  1      *1al  AVr 

£*£    


w'itlna  or  3D,"  33,  and  36  In 
Railway  Cars,  sad  of  CO  Im 

StVirS-SliSi.aadSllnelie 
and  Loconuuvea  *i  pstenl  n 


Railroad,  f  cheer  Cully  fdrnlafa  ihia  iheloHn 


H  aod  Uraduaiiun  Depart  men  i. 


Models  and  saBplssorslltUadUlsreaiainaioi  nana 
halra,  Pins,  Wod,»a.  SpUei,  and  Iphclas  "assajs  ua> 
oihlBihlaeoaaiiyandQraavlirksln.willEaeshlfiltedii 
loaadiipoaad  to  Diamine  than,  tflmsewr. 


■atb  Loveij  *nd  Cooipsaaei  sis  In  food  repair.  Tha» 
hate  in  rsctnecani  lint  Mule  rtpnlr-.nceMfioni  iccidenli 

nun-  bass  been  prafairedliy  my  wlalanu  gentrsliy,  u> 
any  uihera  In  uae,  and  the  Improved  Compact  la  auperier 

[ri^ln'laying^ii^laonihlilloai*.  *'      "*"  y 

This  insUunMSI,  aiore  recently  Improved  with  erenr- 
alnt  lelennpe,  In  place  ol  Iks  tone  eighu,  leatee  tnu 
onelneor  scarcely  any  thing  to  dsslre  In  iba  loraistlan  or 
cuoeeirtence  ol  the  Compass,    ll  ia  indeed  the  n«at«>n- 

tliielradarleil  In  laleial  enolee  of  any  .hnple  andrhcen 
leuonienl  ihai  I  have  jei  teen,  end  I  cannot  hut  bailee, 
itertll  he  prelamd  to  all  otlien  now  In  a»  for  laylns  of 
relle-mnd  in  feci,  when  known,  [talal  it  willasaahlskly 
a[iplcclBlcil  for  icimmon  aui-vejm(. 


Phllvdelphla,  FaM-uary,  1831, 
H.ilof  Tor  (ho  ]u(  iwo  yrsie  mada  Coasiau  baas 

ill.  Yuunc'e"  I'ru.iru       |jr.„ed  Compaal,"  I  Fan  etfely 


E.  H.  i;ILL,  CirllXnali-ter. 
Oar ai an Uiwn.  Fubruary,  IbU. 
For  a  yesr  pa.l  1  hive  wed  Insuuvdilt  uede  by  Mr. 
I  I.  louns.ol  I'hiladslphls,  In  which  he  bsiconOliKd 
a  properilMof  a  TaaadoUK  Willi  iht  eommun  Lenl. 
IcoaaMar  ihssa  Insuuaiants  admirshly  calculated  for 
rlneont  Rellioadi,  andean  recommend  (heni  to  lha 
Ml»  »r  Eacinaora  ai  preferable  to  eoymheie  lorlh.i 

ar°tt'  aurar  rCAHHBLL,  Kn>.rhUad. 
mlly  Oemest-  and  cTorfUi  JNtssi 
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Ftr.  Jik.  Cfw. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 10ft  1181  IIS 

Peterson. «  10?  107 

terstoe* —  KB  109 

SET.:.. -  93  so 

Boston  »nd  Providence....  100  IIS  118 
New-Jersey   Railroad    and 

Trans  pur  la  lion  Liiw...  100  —  -   — 


Button  and  Worcester —        108         W8 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..         100         10*  102 

Ulice  Bid  Schenec tad y ....         W0         108  108 


Sckayiittl  Casml. — During  the  week  ending 
April  the  Tib,  1834,  the  amount  of  toll  received 
an  litis  valuable  work  was  M.lQl  68— During 
the  present  season  the  Canal  opened  on  iboI7lb  of 
March,  and  lbs  receipt*  of  ihe  loll  for  Ihe  week 
endine  the  3d  inn.  imounl  to  89,722  04,  or  mora 
than  roue  tike*  as  much  •■  during  ihe  inue  pe- 
riod of  Ibo  preceding  year. — [Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Herald.] 

Uaien  Carnal. — Tbia  important  link  in  our  great 
ehain  ol  internal  improvement*,  opened  for  the 
aeaaonon  the  19ih  uli.  and  ii  now  In  excellent 
navigable  order.  The  beat  evidence  tbai  we  can 
fumiib  of  ibe  prosperity  of  thia  work,  it  to  atate 
that  during  (be  weak  ending  the  3  1  inn.,  the 
■mourn  of  toll  received,  was  84,526  65 — [Phil*, 
d alp liia (Jon im arc ial  Herald. j 


'  JmW/nm  PiUtburg .— Yesterday  ihe  Canal 
Boat,  Sarah  Tier*,  belonging  to  ibe  Pittsburg 
Transportation  Line,  arrived  at  their  Warehouse, 
Chesnui  street  wharf,  Schuylkill,  freighted  with 
a  lull  cergo  from  Piusburg  ;  being  the  first  arrival 

this  season  by  ihe  Canals    and    Itoilroad [Phil. 

add  phi u  paper.] 


■■  There  is  a  very  api riled  competition  between 
ibe)  Railroad  and  ibe  new  lino  of  stages  usiub- 
]  relied  by  Stockton  and  Stokea  on  the  Turnpike 
Rued  betwe.n  thia  city  and  Baltimore.  We 
new  gel  ibe  Baltimure  newspaper*  several  hours 
earlier  by  the  atagee  than  we  bare  hereto  lore 
received  ihem  by  ihe  can.  The  Railroad 
Company  have  brought  ona  of  their  '■  big  lea- 
ken  lea,"  over  the  Ridge,  and  intend,  we  under- 
stand, to  employ  steam  on  the  whole  road  be- 
tween Frederick  and  Baltimore.— [Frederick,  M. 


[Fremtlu  .laJioiiai   Jntdligcuetr.] 

To  the  Editors. — Gentlemen  ;I  am  sure 

it  will  Ik  very   ncccptuble  intelligence  to  many  of 

.your  reader*  lo  kuow  that  die  Engineer  rqjo.  U  iht 

cwnpleiiui.  of  the  Oheupeake  and  Ohio  Canul  ti>  » 

point  eight  utiles  above  WiUianuport,  (being  110 

miles  from  this  city,)  so  fir  ns  to  ojien   it  for  trade. 

Sixty  boats,  loaded  with    Flour,  Caul,  &&,  had 

descended  the  Lock  below  Willia  import,  and  forty 

(nore  were  about  to  pass  that  point  on  tlie  "th  hist. 

So  ihnt,  if  no  accident    uhnuld  occur  lo  the  new 

work  below  ileal   point,  we   may  in  a  day  or  two 

hop*  Msec  some  of  this  produce   of  the  Allegany 

Mmuttain  at  our  doors.  A 

rf'naautjrioii,  April  II. 


Richmond    and   Potomac  Rail    Road.— The 
Whig  of  yesterday  slates,  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  (be  directors  of  this  work, "  thai  not  wit  I  island  iii£ 
ihe  aevare  and  protracted  winter,  the  work  is  pro- 
greasingwelL.     The  earth  work ia  gelling  inacon- 
sideroble  state  of  forwardness,  mid  the  bridges  anil 
culverts,  some  of  wliich  are  alreidy  begun,  will  soon 
be  in  an  active  star-  of  progression.    In  most  pla- 
ces, geod  quarries  of  suitable  atone  have  been  found 
where   they  were  wanted, 
for  the  superstructure  has 
p  is  yet  down,  anil  much  of 
ind  put  along  the  line  where 
ut  some  unlbrsecn  hindrance, 
robubly  be  on  2",  or  30  miles 
if  Dec  next. — VompUrr. 

Tht  Railroad.-  -All  it  complete  to  ihe  Not. 
toway,  eieept  ibe  laying  down  of  the  irun  rails, 
which  i»  progressing  ai  iho  rale  uf  a  mile  a  day, 
and  the  road  will  be  ready  for  Ihe  passage  ol  ear* 
to  thai  river  by  ihe  fiiai  of  May,  when  49  mile* 


»■] 

Jnnvs  and  Kraewaa  InproMmrnl ■— The  Se- 
cond Auditor  give*  notice  that  33.132  abates  of 
the  atock  of  (hie  company  have  been  subscribed 
for,  by  individuals  and  tody  corporate  and  polit- 
ic, other  than  the  commonwealth,  and  thai  the 
President  tad  Directors  of  the  James  River  Com- 
pany will  proceed  on  lha  1st  day  of  May  mil,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  valid  subscription* — that 
il  the  subscription*,  upon  which  a. payment  of 
ens  dollar,  per  (bare,  hat  been  paid,  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  20th  February  last [Arena.] 

Ssmttkiag  iVeie— The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  no- 
tices, under  tlie  above  head,  a  machine  lately 
invented  end  pal  in  operation  ia  Ihe  Northern 
Liberties  of  ibat  city,  for  preparing  atone  for 
M'Ademiied  roada.  That  paper  aayt,  ibe  ma- 
chine ia  aimple  and  lubslanlial  in  iie  structure, 
and  very  expeditious  and  powerful  in  its  opera. 
lion.  It  adds  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ds.ia,  the 
inventor,  Ihst  iwo  men  and  two  boys  could  do  as 
much  work  with  the  aid  of  this  machine,  e*  ten 
men  working  in  ibe  usual  manner.  It  may  be 
worked  either  by  aleam  or  hoise  power.  The 
Gaiette  observes  in  cencluiion.  We  think  that 
Turnpike  or  M'Ademixed  road  companies  in  lha 
country  would  find  great  advantage  in  the  uae  of 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE  Or 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Thia  work  is  published  oncea  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  eight  pages,  devoted  mainly  lo  Ihe  subject  of  in- 
ternal improvementi,  in  all  it*    various  nsodea  and 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1634, 

Terms,  »3  a  year,  in  advance..  Previous  volume, 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volume*.  112. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
"       "        '     ie  United  States,  34  by  40  inrhea,  on 

■"  -"    "-"-Js  and  Canals  in  use, 


lemplation ;  together  < 

in  pocket  form,  with  n 
and  may  be  sent  by  rr 
Price  tS. 


iiilaining  over  70  page*  of  let- 
a  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 

1  lo  any  part  of  the  country. 


impleted  4  volumes,  or  two  year 
ithiy,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  sac' 
'  *    ~~   " — o  good  sized  vi 


lum-a  a  your,  of  334  page*  each. 

This  work  is  BTEaiOTvrED  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  uf  cupiea  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspoodents.  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  Ihe  beat  European  pe- 
riodicals of  Ihe  day,  with  nnmorona  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  Ireata.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanenl  periodicals  of  ihe  country.  Price,  S3  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  •.,50  each. 

THEJAPPHENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  lo  remade  arraiNTi. 
ces,  and  uthen,  to  habits  of  industev,  TEnrEaiRcE, 
and  muoALiTr  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics-  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  Nev 
York,  iir  FIFPY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbara- 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*,*  All  letter*  mutl  he  postage  paid.    Eleven 


e  for  f  10. 


?sC 


D.K.  M. 


NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR 
DKNER'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  ia  devoted  mainly  lo  Aani culture  and 
HokticultUKE  j  it,  however,  tresis  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
ia  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  Ihe  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  ur  to  fumisb  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. Il  fa  published  monthly  in  Urge  octavo,  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  ut  S3  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ud- 
taiM«  eight  uifdiriuaaJ  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Volumis  6  and  7,  ur  1  and  8,  new  series,  93  per  vo- 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  it  composed  of  the  cajole***.  artkJsaof 


the  three  preceding  works  .  _ .,.,__.. 

fore  be  understood  By  reading Ihuee  advertisement*.  It 
haa.  been  published  ei»5,  but  will  be,  hereefler,  at  94 

Gr  annum — always  in  advance  ;  each  quarterly  man-' 
r  to  contain  about  SSG  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  hail  of 
S.  BJydeitSurgli,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  134  Washington  street,  Boston  |  Fesaenden,  Pm- 
adelaJaa ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  ami  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
..  35  Wall  street,  Now- York. 


e  unitud  srATrs. 


ir  dsacrlpnoa  of  the  eutlni  OrU  As/tea  ./  Us  U-tut 


vary,  of  every  Gold  Mine  wiihli 
number  mats,  so  mat  any  r* 

kw.owoei's  mnit.aiid  inuuin 
I,  of  every  Quid  Mine,  or  plata 


M  inasaeuoas  of  Ibe  Csotnateal 
,ky  JaBbs  IhcasoN,  Esq.,  V.tt. 
S.  OT  Fenuylvaala,  ate.  *k— 
m  la  rata 


by  ikaNntof  AufaiM.  Asaf  iW anceeeillna  naBSan.tud 
3.  ivhitt,      m  [iruiubly  cBiaiiiete  tk  strtes,  by  lbs  ftrst  of 

lit  be  91  per  camber,  w  V-  for  The  Berks.- 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  APRIL  Si.  1831. 


,  Canal  Navigation. — As  speed  in  travel- 
ling has  become,  to  business  men,  at  leasf, 
a  mailer  of  much  importance, — and  as  an 
increased  rate  of  travelling  is  so  desirable 
on  our  canals,  and  may  so  easily,  as  we 
ate  satisfied,  be  attained, — we  shall  give 
o,t  length  in  the  Journal,  a  work  on  "  Ca- 
nal Navigation — the  resistance  of  water  to 
boats  upon  canals,  and  other  bodies  of 
water ;  being  tbe  results  of  experiments 
■Bade  by  John  MacNeil,  Esq.  M.  R.  J.  A., 
MomJbcr  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, London." 

This  workgives  plans  and  descriptions 
.  of  the  iron  boats  which  have  been,  and  are 
now,  in  use  on  canals  in  Great  Britain — 
especially  on  tbe  Androsian,  or  Paisley 
Oanal,  on  which-  the  ordinary  speed  ha* 
been,  for  nearly  two  years,  from  nine  to  ten 
utiles  en  hour,  without  injury  to  the  canal 
banks,  although  13  to  14  passages  were 
made  per  day. 

The  wonderful  performances  on  this  ca- 
nal, and  the  contradiction  of  previous  re- 
ceived theories,  as  regards  the  resistance 
of  fluids  at  high  velocities,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  immense  benefits  to  this  country, 
where  catrsU  are  so  much  in  use. 


Baron  Thiery  of 'Panama  has  addressed  atnemoir 
to the  President  of  the  republic  of  New  Grenada  on 
the  subject  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Paciic  The  Baron  prefers  a  canal  to  tbe  con- 
lamplsted  railroad,  aad  pledgee  himself  to  complete 
<Aa  within  two  yaws. 


!  Railroad  Ijockt. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Railroad  Journal  ■ 

Sir, — The  frequent  impracticability  of  ex. 
eavating  iiiounliiinous  tracts,  and  the  dan- 
ger, expense,  and  inconvenience  of  inclined 
plane*  and  stationary  steam  engines,  have 
compelled  engineers  to  pursue  the  vb" 
of  streams  in  locating  routes  for  railrc 
That  method,  while  it  greatly  extends  the 
distance,  cannot  in  all  cases  obviate  the  ne. 
cessity  for  planes  ;  and  though  it  may 
minisn  their  number,  is  objectionable 
principles  of  expedience  and  economy.  It 
is  questionable,  whether  the.  public  would 
not  rather  encounter  name  hazard  from  an 
elevating  power,  than  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  incident  to  travelling  and 
transportation  over  the  increased  distance 
of  n  meandering  course,  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  sacrifice  either  time  or  ex- 
pense, lo  secure  safety  and  the  abolition  of 
inclined  planes  and  stationary  steam  power. 
One,  and  the  principal  object,  of  inclined 
planes  on  railroads  intended  for  passengers 
and  forwarding  articles  of  commerce,  is 
diminution  of  distance,  and  if  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  locks,  with  more  security 
and  less  expense,  tho  loss  of  time  in  at. 
tending  elevations  will  be  of  liltlt  conee. 
que  nee. 

It  is  not  contended  that  locks  equal  the 
speed  of  incliued  planes  and  stationary 
steam  power  in  ascending,  but  it  will  be 
shown  that  long  routes  can  be  performed  in 
less  time,  with  locks  to  overcome  heights, 
than  by  winding  round  their  base  and  pur- 
suing the  valleys,  and  at  much  lees  expense. 
The  importance  of  this  view,  in  tbe  econo- 
my of  locks,  depends  on  the  formation  of  tho 
country  through  which  a  railroad  is  laid,  aa 
the  difference  in  the  distance  of  a  route 
eeerthc  acclivities  and  one  shunning  them 
will  be  governed  by  the  number  and  magni- 
tude of  the  elevations. 

In  cose  the  increased  distance  of  a  "ser- 
pentine course  is  very  considerable"  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  the  whole  line,  and 
the  excess  of  time  to  perform  the  route  bv 
locks  inconsiderable,  the  benefit  communi- 
ty would  derive  from  conetruetingtlie  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  with  leeks,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  much  comment.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  survey  of  that  road  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  economy  of 
locks.  Allowing  only  40  miles  increased 
distance  for  the  "  serpentine  course,  to  ob- 
tain easy  grades  of  acclivity,"  and  that  a 
very  expensive  plane  must  be  constructed. 


the  diminution  of  that  distance  (egiioi  to 
one  ninth  of  the  length  of  the  Erie  Canah 
in  travelling  from  Hew- York  to  Lake  Erie, 
would  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  public, 
without  reference  lo  transportation. 

The  advantages  of  locks  on  railroad*  are 
not  confined  to  the  public;  (he  stockhold- 
ers, as  individuals,  derive  two  important 
benefit*-  from  their  use.  Stationary  ittam 
engines  are  dispensed  with,  nnd  the  loco* 
motive  ascend*  with  the  train.  It  it,  the 
heavy  annual  expense  of  stationary  steam 
power  and  appendages  on  inclined  planes, 
and  the  great  inconvenience  of  detaching 
the  locomotive  from  the  waggons  m  ascend. 

5,   that  renders  distance  bo  preferable  to 
road  companies,  when  distance  will  ob. 
late  tbe  necessity  of  planes.  W.  G. 

Black  nttr  Canal—The  committee  of  the 
Senate  have  made  a'  loos  report  upon  iha  anbjeet 
if  ibis  CmmI. 

"The  report  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
he  projeci,  bn',  owing  to  the  exhaoated  state  of 
he  Treaeurr.Eaod  ihe  varioua  improvements  si. 
eady  authorised,  the  committee  eipreea  tbe 
opinion  that  the  bill  authorising  the  comtruelioa 
of  ibia  Canal,  ought  not  to  pats." 


Mad  Rintr  and  Lake  Eria  Railroad— The 
Urban*  ItacorJ,  of  the  4ih  inai.,  save  that  Ibe  di- 
rector* of  thia  work  But  at  thai  place,  on  the  lit 
lost.,  for  ihe  purpoeo  of  deriaiug  means  for  j<* 


he  work  Mix 
about  tbe  1st  af  Jane, 
-ily  until  cf— 


The  north  era 


ate  it  vigurosalj  until  coronletei 
ira  termination  ii  at  Portland  < 
',  on  Sandnaky  say. 


Tho  Indianapolis  Jiurnal,  of  the  3J  in „„,,, 

that  the  Canal  Commisaioner*  have  determined 
-tw  unibreaeen  providence  preventing)  lo  com- 
lete  thirty -two  mile*  of  the  Wabeah  and  Krie 
anal,  from  fort  Wayne  lo  Huntington,    by  the 

Theia  improvement!  all  tend  to  locreea*  the 
.mount  of  commerce  which  will  shortly  pas* over 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  enhance  tba  importance  of  e 
ill  that  inland  .es.-lPUuburnii 
Uaxette.] 

Canals  in  Itlinait.—A  bill  haa  pa  Mod  bath 
branches  of  the  Lrgialatnre  of  (hi*  Stats,  for  the 
construction  o(  a  canal  from  the  Illioora  ni'MO 
Lake  Michigan.  The  improvements,  when  com. 
leted,  will  be  115  miles  in  length,  and  will  open 
direct  cammtnicatibn  between  tbe  Lake  and 
New  (Mesne,  and  tbe  river  St  .Lawrence  end. 
Galf  of  Me  itioo.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  weak 
is  fAOOOrW^Naiwoal  Iajaliteow.] 
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Report  of  Frederick  C.  Mills,  Engweerr  to 
the  Honorable  the  Canal  Commtsnonm  of 
the  State  of  JVetu-  York. 

(Continued  from  numbv  15.) . 

,  PROBABXE  REVENUE. 

la  regard  to  the  probable  amount  of  re- 
venue  that  may  be  derived  from  the  Roches- 
ter  and  Glean  canal,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  opportunity  afforded  and  the  time  al- 
lowed me  since  I  learned  the  wishes  of  the 
Commissioners    upon    that   subject,  have 
been  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  furnish 
them^wkh  as  full  and  perfect  an  estimate 
as  I  could  wish.    The  importance  of  this 
matter  would  seem  to  demand  the  institu- 
tion of  the  closest  inquiry  into  the  resour- 
ces and  want  of  a  district  embracing  the 
amount  of  population  Mat  would  naturally 
be  dependent  upon  the  canal,  with  a  detail 
of  facts  relating  to  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  the  capacity  of  the  country  for 
tending  her  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  in  all  the  various  branches  of  art  and 
manufacture,  and  also  the  probable  amount 
of  freight  which  would  make  use  of  this 
channel  in  passing  to  and  from  the  Ohio 
river.     To  perform  all  this  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  would  require  more  time  and  at- 
tention than  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to 
it;  but  that  you  may  be  aided  in  forming 
an  approximate  estimate,  I  will  briefly  pre- 
sent tor  your  consideration  the  following 
facts  collected  from  personal  observation, 
and  from  residents  on  different  parts  of  the 
route,  as  the  mo3t  correct  view!  am  able  to 
give  of  the  subject. 

An  account  was  taken  of  the  quantity  of 
timber  rafted  down  the  Allegany  river  du- 
ring due  year,  inoluding  the  towns  border, 
ing  on  the  Isehua,  Oil,  and  Olean  creeks, 
and  that  portion  of  country  lying  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Allegany  river,  both  in 
this  State  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  amount  was  found  to  be  100,000,- 
000  of  feet.  The  towns  upon  the  Genesee 
river,  above  the  confluence  of  Black  creek, 
are  generally  well  timbered,  and  but  a  very 
small  portion  has  found  its  way  to  market, 
for  want  of  a  channel  thereto.  This  whole 
district  abounds  with  sirco  for  saw-mills, 
which  it  is  suppose.;  *vould  be  occupied  so 
goon  as  an  avenue  to  market  for  their  pro- 
duets  should  be  opened.  Besides  the  above, 
it  is  supposed  by  some  gentlemen  residing 
in  that  section,  that  one  hundred  million 
feet  of  lumber  would  be  manufactured  an- 
nually on  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Oth- 
ers consider  this  amount  much  too  large, 
ami  upon  comparing  the  opinions  of  differ- 
ent persons  consulted  on  the  subject,  I  ara 
led  to  believe  that  22  millions  of  feet  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  manufactured  in  the 
region,  embracing  the  district  of  country 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Genesee  river 
to- Mount  Morris.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  Dansville  are  now  55  saw  mills,  from 
which,  and  from  the  different  towns  be- 
tween Dansville  and  Scottsville,  8  millions 
more  may  be  calculated  upon.  For  safety, 
let  us  assume  that  the  total  amount  of  lum- 
ber annually  manufactured  would  *  he  117$ 
millions  of  feet.  The  average  cost  of  craft- 
ing lumber  down  the  Allegany  river  to  mar- 
ket is  $3£  per  1,000  feet,  and  it  brings  when 
in  market,  from  $5£  to  $14  per  1,000  feet, 
which,  if  we  allow  $9A  to  be  the  average, 
would  leave,  (after  deducting  the  expense 
of  rafting,)  $6  per  1,000  feet  for  the  manu- 
facturer. The  retail  price  at  the  mills  is 
about  $5£. 

P|  the  lumber  cut  in  Oswego  county, 
which  lies  \95  miles  from  Albany,  by  the 
Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  more  than  three 
fourths  is  sent;?  market,  and  u  rated 
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At  the  rate  of  tolVdurlng  the  last  year, 
the  price  of  transportation  from  Fulton,  on 
the  Oswego  canal,  to  Albany,  (a  distance  of 
195  miles,)  was  $41  per  1,000  feet;  from 
the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  a  distance  of  265 
miles,  $6  A;    and  from   Rochester,  a    dis- 
tance of  270  miles,  $6$.    Hence  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  transportation  of  sawed  lum- 
ber,   by  the    Rochester   and    Olean,    and 
Erie  canals,  will  not  excoffi  .$9  p*r  t,000 
feet.   From  the  statemenfof  rates  in  Os- 
wego   county,    it   is   apparent    tUat  •one 
third  of  the  lumber  cut  on  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Rochester  and  Oleau  canal, 
might  be  advantageously  transported  there- 
on to  the  Erie  canal,  and  thence  to  Albany ; 
but  as  a  portion  of  the  lumber  estimated 
must  come  from  Pennsylvania,  and  from 
the  borders  of  the  Allegany  river  for  some 
I  distance  "below  Olean,  and  as  the  opening 
of  this  channel  will,  in  all  probability,  cre- 
ate a  competition  between  the  eastern  mar- 
ket and  that  upon  the  Allegany  river,  and 
the  Ohio,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
not  more   than    one   fifth    of   the    whole 
amount  will  pass  by  this  channel  to  the 
Erie  canal,  equal  to  19,500,000  feet  b.  «a~ll 
which,   averaging  a  distance  of  70  mileff^p 
through  the  R.  and  O.  canal,  will  am6\rol* 
at  8  mills  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  to  $10,- 
920. 

Although  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus 
and  Allegany  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  arable  and  and  fertile  land,  yet  but  lit- 
tle exertion  has  been  made  to  raise  greater 
crops  of  grain  than  are  sufficient  for  home 
consumption ;  but  little  revenue  could  there- 
fore be  expected  from  this  branch  of  trade, 
under  present  circumstances ;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  these  counties  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  would 
give  a  great  impetus  to  this  branch  of  ag- 
riculture, and  tnat  it  would  form  a  sure 
and  gradually  increasing  source  of  trade, 
which  would  probably  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenue,  which  Would  take 
place  when  the  timber  becomes  more 
scarce.  Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  as- 
certain the  precise  amount  of  wheat  raised 
in  Livingston  county  by  residents  there, 
who  have  furnished  me  with  the  informa- 
tion which  they  have  collected.  They 
state  that  one  million  of  bushels,  are  annu- 
ally raised  there,  of  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed a  large  proportion  would  pass 
through  the  canal.  Two  or  three  of  the 
extreme  eastern  towns  of  Livingston  coun- 
ty send  their  produce  directly  to  the  Erie 
canal;  but  the  deficiency,  will  be  sup- 
plied bv  the  towns  of  Perry,  Coving- 
ton, and:  others  in  Genesee  county ;  and 
it  is  believed  the  annual  amount  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  650,000*  bush- 
els, averaging  $5  miles  of  distance,  up- 
on the  canal,  which  at  the  present  rate 
of  toll,  would  amount  to  $6,142.50.  Of 
the  probable  amount  of  other  agricultu- 
ral produce  which  would  find  a  vent 
through  this  channel,  no  data  could  be  ob- 
tained from  which  any  certain  inferences 
might  be  drawn.  I  am,  however,  assured 
that  much  larger  quantities  of  produce  than 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  such  as 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  pork,  tallow,  &c.  &c. 
can  and  would  be  produced  so  soon  as  a 
communication  is  opened  to  a  market  for 
its  disposal.    In  addition  to  these,  pot  and 
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I  pearl  ashes  would  pass  by  this  route  from 
the  counties  of  Steuben,  Allegany,  and  Cat- 
taraugus, which  would  be  supplied  in  re- 
turn, as  well  as  a  tract  of  country  bordering 
the  AUegfthy  river,  with  lime,  gypsum,  and 
salt 

There  is  in  vtiiss  district  some  timber 
which  wnoM  be  ftseful  in  ship  building,  for 
masts,  spars,  ship  plank,  &c.  &c.  which 
would  probably  seek  a  market  at  New- York 
by  this  channel.  Iron  oar  also  is  said  to 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Olean,  in  conside- 
rable quantities.  Coal  mines  are  worked 
in  Pennsylvania,  40  miles  from  Olean.  The 
coal  procured  there  is  bituminous,  and  of 
good  quality.  It  is  now  used  at  Olean,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Allegany  county,  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  furnaces. 

The  revenue,  therefore,  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  canal,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

19  500,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  10920  00 
'159,000  feet  sq.  timber,  masts, 
Jkc. 
3,80&  M.  slitngles, 
750  K>nB  hoop-poles,  laths, 
staves,  heading,  &c. 
15,000  tons  wheat,   (500,000 

bushels,) 
8,800  tons  ashes,  beef,  pork, 
glass,  beer,  domestic 
spirits,  butter,  cheese, 
flour,  wool,  and  otLer 
agricultural    produc- 
tions, 
6,000  tons  merchandize, 
4,600  tons  salt,  • .  ' 
4,120  tons  gypsum, 
900  tons  brick,  clay,  Kme, 
sand,  iron  ore,  8*c. 
On  boats,  passengers,  coal,  and 
miscellaneous  articles, 
2,000  tons  additional  salt,  in 
consequence  of  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  the 
canal  and  for  the  Al- 
legany valley 
1,500  tons  additio'lj 

as  above,  --%, 

1,200  tons  additional  hoop*. 
poles,*taves,  heading, 
lath,  &Q.  as  above, 
800  tons,  additional    mer- 
chandize, as  above, 
12,000,000  feet  sawed  lumber,  (on 
Erie  canal,) 
150,000  feet     square    timber, 
masts,  &c.  (on  Erie 
;  canal,) 

2,000  M.  shingles, 


4752  00 
5400  00 
1269  69 
1050  00 

225  00 

6000  00 


gypsum, 


1610  00 
675  00 


1584  00 

4752  00 

25920  00 


6075  00 
1080  00 


follows, viz:  m        [    •  AportiQaofthtoiiwtiiii»ts*Mfloar.   ^^^ 


tA 


Total,  $79304  60 

(Of  this  amount  would  be  collected  on 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  $89r*5  60.) 
The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  is  22  miles 
long,  and  for  the  past  *ix  years  the  tolls 
averaged  #15,791.64  per  annum,  equal  to 
$626.89  per  mile.  The  Chemung  canal  is 
40  miles  long,  and  produced  last  year, 
(1834,)  $8,378.05,  equal  to  $84.45  per  mile. 
The  Seneca  lake  is  40  miles  in  length,  se- 
parates these  two  canals,  and  taking  them 
and  the  lake  in  connection,  and  supposing 
them  to  form  one  continuous  line  of  canal, 
(102  miles,)  upon  which  toll  is  charged,  it 
would  bear  some  comparison  to  the  con- 
templated Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  and 
by  averaging  the  above  amounts,  we  hare 
$355.67  toll  per  mile,  for  the  wnole  dis- 
tance, including  the  lake,  equal  for  102 
miles*  to  $36,278.34.  Allowing  the  same 
rate  of  toll  per  mile  to  the  Rochester  and 
Olean  canal,  the  amount  would  |be  $43,391 
74. 
For  the  fall  o€  1833  and  the  year  1894, 


■' 


ADVOCATE  Or  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


as* 


the  tolls  of  the  Crooked  lake  canal  amount 
to  91*674.24.  Some  of  the  property  on 
which  this  toll  was  collected  would  not 
Jtave  found  ila  way  to  tbe  Seneca  lake  had 
not  this  canal  been  constructed.  Hence, 
the  amount  thus  added,  should  be  deducted 
from  the  tolls  allowed  to  tbe  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal,  which  would  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  estimated  revenue  for 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal. 

From  a  statement  furnished  by  the  col- 
lector at  Geneva,  it  appears  that  in  1834 
7,SJ3,S6a  feet  of  sawed  lumber  cleared  from 
bis  office,  and  from  a  statement  furnished 
by  Mr.  Newell,  that  9,374,564  feet  cleared 
front  the  Chemung  canal  during  the  tame 
season;  the  collector  at  Geneva  stales  that 
about  one  third  of  this  latter  was  included 
in  bis  account;  consequently,  by  deducting 
that  amount,  and  supposing  that  the  re- 
mainder passed  through  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  and  Brie  canals,  we  should  Tiave  a 
total  amount  of  13,823,275  feet. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  timber 
passing  the  same  office,  upon  the  same  sup- 
position would  be  4X7,493  feet. 

i  From  tbe  above  statement  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  cubic  feet  of  timber  obtained  from 
this  district,  bears  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  the,  sawed  lumber  than  that  estima- 
ted for  the  Rochester  and  Olean  Canal ; 
which  difference  was  made  under  the  belief 
that  their  superior  hydraulic  privileges,  and 
their  distance  from  market,  will  induce 


Supposing    that  the  canal  could  be    con- 
structed for.        .  •1,890,614.13 

The  interest  at  41  per  cent,  per 
annum,  wonld  be  .        .        .    89,077  53 

Ordinary  expenses  fur  repairs 
of  the  whole  distance,  192£ 
mil«s,esttmated  at  8220  per 
mile,  including  lock-lenders,      38,895  00 

Renewal  injeoursefof  10  years: 
Wood  work,  etc.  of  43  road 


bridges,  at  (139,  (39,339; 
do.  of  4  aqueducts,  98,164.- 
44 ;  do.  of  44  waste-weirs, 
at«105,  94,620 ;  total,  951,- 
731  44 — equal  per  annum  to  j'v  5,173  14 
Superintendents  and  collect-  ' 
ors  of  tolls,  and  5  lenders 
of  reservoirs,  ..  8,900  00 


Supposing  that  the  canal  could  be  con- 
structed for  .  .  91,890,614  13 
The  interest  at  41  pet  cent. 

would  be   ...        .        85,077  63 
Ordinary  expenses  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  work,  including 
extra  lock  tenders,  at  9336. 

49, 41,135  90 

Collectors,  including  office  ex- 

Enses,  salaries,  clerk  hire, 
;.  and  5  reservoir  tenders, 
at  9180  each,       ....  4,800  00 


•131,013  53 
The  average  cost  of  repairs  on  tbe  ca- 
nals above  mentioned,  is  9403.39,  and 
adapting  this  as  the  cost  upon  the  Roches- 
ter and  Olean  canal  -(-  the  extra  lock  tend. 
ers,  as  before  stated,  equal  in  all  to  9487. 
70  per  annum  per  mile,  we  have — 
Interest  on  cost  as  above,  995,077  63 

Ordinary  expenses  at  9497.70 

per  mile,    ....        53,508  83 
Collectors,  as  above        .        .        4,900  00 


9143,386  45 
Estimating  the  repairs  on  the  Rochester 
and  Olean  canal  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  ave- 
rage upon  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal, 
(equal  per  annum  per  mile  to  9608.38,)  in 
proportion  to  the  cost,  they  would  amount 
to  9395,  including  lock  tenders  and  super- 
intendents, which,  for  122J  miles,  would 
amount  to  .        .  .        948,388  75 

Add  to  this  collectors'  fees, 
including  office  expenses, 
clerk  hire,  8tc.    .  4,000  00 

Interest  on  cost   .         .         .         985,077  63 


•135,305  77 
Exceeding  the  estimated  ain't 
of  tolls,  exclusive  of  the 
products  from,  and  the  mer- 
-  chandise  to  tbe  Ohio  vallev, 
by    .        .  957,001  17 

Statement  of  the  Cott  of  Repair*  on  the  fol- 
lowing Stale  CaaaU,  together  with  Super- 
intendence and  Lock  Tending. 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  from 
January  1st,  1836,  lo  September 
30,  1834,  9  years,  per  annum 
per  mile,      ....        9G03  38 
Oswego  canal,  from  1838  to  1834, 7 

years,  per  annum  per  mile,  297  51 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  from 

1839  to  1834,  6  years,  per  an- 

nam  per  mile,        .        ■  301  08 

If  we  lake  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 

far  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  will  be 

necessary  to  add  thereto  the  extra  number 

of  lock  tenders  consequent  on  the  greater 

amount  of  lockage  on  the  Rochester  and 

Olean  canal  in  proportion  to  the  distance, 

Saal  to  985.41  per  annum  per  mile,  which 
fled  to  the  above  annual  cost  of  the  Cay- 
uga andSeneca  canal,  is  equal  to  9356.49. 


Total  cost  per  annum,  9137,366  38 

Should  the  merchandize  from  the  city  of 
New-York  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  river 
lake  this  route,  we  may  estimate  the 
amount  at  not  less  than  35  millions  of 
pounds,  the  toll 
to  934,400,  maki 
anal  for  th 
construction,  an 
account  of  the  ii 
from  which  this 
can  only  be  said 
mate,  though  1 1 
that  it  would  n 

ue  amount  wh 

The  receipts  i 
tbe  last  year  an 
94  lockages  per 
season  of  navigation. 

Assuming  the  number  of  boats  which 
may  pass  upon  the  Rochester  and  Olean 
canal  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  number  unr" 
the  Erie  canal,  that  is,  about  six  boa 
daily  each  way,  at  the  same  ratio,  tl 
amount  of  tolls  will  be  943,350,  which  ap- 
proximates very  nearly  to  tbe  first  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  collected  on 
said  canal. 

A  comparison  may  be  drawn  between  the 
section  of  country  which  would  probably 
be  affecied  by  the  Rochester  and  Olean  ca- 
nal, and  other  sections  where  the  amount 
actually  furnished  by  and  supplied  to  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants,  may  be  as- 
certained with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  district  of  coun- 
try within  tbe  Slate  of  New-York  border- 
ing Upon  Lake  Champlnin;  it  is  also  well 
timbered,  and,  ihough  the  soit  is  inferior, 
in  some  respecis  resembles  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  through  which  ihe 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal  passes,  which 
circumstances  have  led  to  its  selection  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison. 

From  the  statement  marked  G,  appended 
to  the  report  of  tbe  Commissioners,  dated 


January  3»,  1883,  it  appears  that  the/fol- 
lowing amount  of  prow riy  passed  White- 
hall to  and  from  the  pinion  of  New-York 
alluded  to,  during  the  year  1831. 

Cleared  tmith  at   Whitehall, 
Ashes,  barrels,     .'"     .        .        ,    "        406 
Beef  and  pork,- barrels, 
Coal,  bushels,      .'  .   . 


gallons,  . 


I  <■ 
I 

Iron  castings,  ' 

Leached  ashes,  ' 

Merchandize,  * 
Pig  iron, 
Raga, 

Stone,  * 

Sand,  ' 
Staves  and  heading, ' 


3,096 

3,333 
.        33,180 

3,818 
.  186,551 
•       -*"     .P 

5,522 
.  196,733 
.  1,343,640 
.  3,312,39* 
.  683,453 
1 4,928 
.1340,260 
.'  438J600 
83,548 

.         24,39 


341,137 
153,160 
248,400 
57,726 

Wool,    *  -    "  86,632 

Cleared  north  from  Whitehall. 

Ashes,  barrels,        .  0 

Beer,  " 

Beef  and  pork,     ■ 

Floor,  « ■     . 

Western  salt,  bushels, 

Foreign  salt,         "       .         . 

Agriculture,  ttc.  " 

Brick,  clay,  lime  and  sand, 

Buffalo  robes  add  deer  skins, 
pounds, 


1,175 

6,158 

47,094 

1,342 

350,065 

194,945 

1,9*8 

363,888 

46,417 

I  "  92,497 

I  "...         8.600 

I  «...     303,957 

1  «...  0 

J  «...  7,401 ,787 

I  «...       67,050 

"    western,    "...     303,803 
p  "...        45,920 

S  "...     186,536 

S  t  broken  castings,  lbs.       1,960 

T  5,174.'. 

I  wedleet,   .  49,008,450 

1  blc  feet,    .        .        .     S10.4B9 

G  [.,....         3328 

*----         «•       •    .    *        '   ,-L-_J<377 
Tbe  above  articles  were  forwarded   to 
and    by    the    inhabitants    of  W  hitehnti, 
Hampton,  half  of  Fort  Ann,  half  of  Gran. 
ville,  Dresden,  and  Putnam,  in  Washing- 
ton county,     .        •        •        •        •      ».»» 
Bolton,    Hague,     Warransburgh, 
Chester,     and    Johnsburg,     in 
Warren  county,  .        -        •      MjJT 

Essex  county J9,»7, 

Clinton  county,      ....    19iM* 
Franklin  county,    •        •  ■    1?»™ 

64,510 


Total, 


From  the  towns  of  Caledonia, 
Avout  York,  Geneseq,  Leicester) 
Mount  Morris,  Grovejand,  Cona- 
sua,  Sparia,  Spjingwater,  arid  a 
portion  of  Livonia,  in  Living- 
ston  county,       •        «        ■    .    ■    »*i79° 

From  China,  Weathersheld,  Gains, 
ville,  Castile,  Perry,  Warsaw, 
Otangeville,  Middleburgh,  Cov- 
ington, and  Leroy,  in  Genesee 
county,  by  ....    28,584 

From  tbe  county  of  Allegany,  by    26,376 

From  Dansville,  three-fourth i  of 
Howard,  three-fourtha  of  -  Cos- 
hocton and  Homellsville,  in 
Steuben  county,  by    -  •Ml 
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Eroua   Freedom,  Yorkshire,  Af- 
ford, FarmersviUe,  Machias,EA- 
Ucotville,    Little  Valley,   Ran- 
<dolph,    Napoli,    Great    Valley, 
FranklinviUe,  Lyndon,  Hinsdale 
and      Olean,     in    Cattaraugus 
county,  by  .     •  •       »        • 
From  Carroll,  Ellington,    Gerry, 

*   *  and'Busti*,  in  Gnautauque  coun- 
ty* by       '  •        •        •     *  « 

Pro-rata  increase  since  last  census, 
deduced  from  the  increase  of  the 
five  preceding  yearsi  . 


i2,soa 


98,893 


S0,4t8 

Total,     .        .  129,371 
Being  a  fraction  more  than  double  the 
number  supplied  by  means  of  the  Cham- 
plain  canal. 

The  whole  length  of  the  main  canal, 
Dansville  side  cut  and  navigable  feeders  is 
122^  miles,  and  in  the  following  statement 
it  is  assumed  that  each  article  passes  an 
average  distance  of  60  miles  upon  the  ca- 
nal, the  number  of  inhabitants  supplied, 
and  the  quantity  furnished  by  and  to  them 
bein&  deduced  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments: 

Property  going  north, 
Ashes,  barrels,  812 

Beef  and  pork,  lc  776 

Charcoal,    '        "bushels.       6,192 
Grain,  "  6,466 

Domestic  spirits,' gallons,     66,260 
Glass,  Soxes,  5,636 

Butter  &.  cheese,  pounds,   271,102 


Furs  and  peltry, 

Furniture, 

Hoop  poles  &  laths, 

Iron  and  nails, 

Ir,on  ore, 

Iron  castings, 

Leached  ashes, 

Merchandise, 

Pig  iron, 

Rags, 

Stone, 

Sand, 

Staves  &  heading, 

Sundries, 

Wool, 

Coal, 


u 

c< 

cc 

cc 

« 

if 

it' 

W 

cc 

« 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc  ' 


•87 
59 
33 
87 

161 

42 

73 

9 

106 

372 


69 
86 
44 
29 
01 
60 
19 
27 
22 
79 
64 
03 
95 
07 


11,044 
393,444 
2,485,280 
6,624,582  1,788 

1,166,904  175 

29,856  8 

608,520  102 

857,200  462  88 

165,096  44  57 

48,596  13  12 

682,274  102  34 

304,320  45  64 

496,800  208  65 

115,452  31  67 

173,044  46  72 

525,776  141  96 


$4,205  60 


Property  going  south. 
Beer,  barrels, 

Beef  and  pork,         " 
Flour, 

Western  salt,      bushels, 
Foreign     do  " 

Agriculture,  &c.:  pounds,    500,130    270  07 
Brick,  clay,  lime 


186 

2,355 

12,316 

94,188 


$12 

181 
718 
727 


3,084     310 


55 

67 
26 

88 
86 


&.sand, 
Buffalo  robe*  & 

deer  skins,- 
Cotton, 
Furniture, 
Horses,     * 
Hides, 
Iron  ore, 
Merchandize, 
Plaster,  N.  S., 

dp    western, 
Ptgiron, 
Stone, 

Irdn  scraps  and 
br'kn  castings, 
Tallow, 


388,490       58  27 


cc 
<c 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

M 


cc 
cc 


3,856 

1  61 

02,834 

25  06 

184,994 

55  49 

13,200 

6  54 

407,914 

110  13 

292,000 

43  80 

,803,474  7,993  87 

134,100 

72  41 

407,606 

61  14 

91,840 

24  79 

373,072 

55  96 

3,920 

1  05 

10,346 

5  59 

Total, 


$10,736  99 
4,205  60 

$14,942  59: 


M^ ^ 

^comparison,  does  not  comprise  any  part  of 
Peaasytaania;    but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the   inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the 
State  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work,  will  draw 
their  supplies  from  it ;  and  as  the  whole'of 
this  region  is  far  superior  in  the  quality  of 
the  soil  to  that  upon  Lake  Champlain,  it 
affords  a  fair  presumption  that  the  estimate 
for  agricultural  products  and  supplies  to 
the  inhabitants  near  the  Rochester  and 
Olean  canal  is  not  overrated.  As  the  quan- 
tity of  lumber  which  might  be  expected  to 
pass  through  the  canal  would  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  district,  I  have  not  included  that  article 
in  the  foregoing  table.    Indeed,  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy, when  so  many  circumstances  are  to 
be  taken  into  account,  to  what  extent  this 
branch  of  trade  may  be  carried.    Although 
the  timber  is  equal  in  quality  and  more 
abundant  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Champlain  canal,  yet   the  increased  dis- 
tance from  market,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  together  with  the 
competition  created  by  a  rival  market  upon 
the  Allegany  river,  will  probably  reduce 
the    amount    below    that    which    passed 
through  the  Champlain  canal  in  1831. 

As  before  mentioned,  lumber  is  trans- 
ported on  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals  from 
Fulton,  to  market  at  Albany,  195  miles,  for 
$4  50  per  M.  As  the  probable  distance 
which  the  lumber  ot  this  district  must  tra- 
verse, is  about  double  that  of  the  former, 
the  price  of  transportation  may  be  set  down 
at  $9. 

The  timber  upon  Lake  Champlain,  which 
averages  a  distance  of  129  miles  from  mar- 
ket, at  the  same  rate,  costs  $2  974 ;  but  the 
expense  of  a  trans-shipment  at  Whitehall, 
together  with  the  delays  and  dangers  of 
lake  navigation,  place  the  advantages  of 
this  region  more  nearly  upon  a  par  with 
those  of  the  Oswego  district. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  expense  of 
transportation  from  all  these  different 
points,  it  is  evident,  that  should  an  avenue 
to  market  for  the  timber  upon  the  Allegany 
river  and  around  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Rochester  and  Olean  canal  be  opened, 
only  that  portion  of  the  timber  rated  as  1st 
and  2d,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  quan. 
tity  annually  manufactured,  (19,500,000 
feet,)  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  pow- 
erful competition  of  other  districts  more 
advantageously  located.  Assuming  one- 
half  the  amount  which  passed  upon  the 
Champlain  canal  as  the  quantity  which 
would  pass  the  Rochester  and  Old  an  canal, 
and  supposing  it  to  average  75  miles  in 
distance  thereon,  we  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing results,  viz : 
24,504,225  ft.  b.m.  sa'd  lumber,  $14,702  53 


/£ta  district  of  country  included  in  thia 


155,294  cubic  ft.  timber, 
1,614  M.  shingles, 
1,488  cords  wood, 


1,747 

242. 

1,782 


05 
10 
00 


$18,473  68 


There  pasted  Utica,  from  all  the  lumber 
region  west  of  that  place,  the  following 
amount  of  square  timber,  masts,  spars,  &c, 
during  the  years  1830-31-32  and  33,  viz: 
In   1830,        .        .         262.453  cubic  feet. 

1831,  .        .  691,225  « 

1832,  ...  851,022  " 
1833,.       .         .       1,783,255           " 

Averaging  per  year,  896,989  cubic  feet. 

This  timber  was  principally  brought 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Oswego  canal,  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca- lakes,  and  the  Erie  ca- 
nal between  Utica  and  Buffalo;  and  during 
the'Ja*trtwcrytftrr,  %  portion  was  brought 
through  the  Chemung  and  Crqoked  lake 


canals,  making  a  total  distance  by  lak^ 
and  canals,  of  457  miles,  averaging  about 
227  miles  from  market.  The  umber  upon 
thejftochester  and  Olean  canal  will  average 
about  345  miles  from  the  same  market. 
The  quantity  forwarded  must  depend  upon 
the  expense  of  transportation  and  the  quali- 
ty, which  latter  circumstance  is  much  in  its 
favor.  If  the  distance  from  market  were 
equal  in  both  cases,  the  lumber  proportion- 
ate  to  the  length  of  this  canal  would  be 
351,621  cubic  feet. 

I  find  from  a  statement  furnished  by  the 
collector  at  Geneva,  that  the  property  sent 
from  that  place  through  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal,  and  supposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  furnished  by  47,510  per- 
sons inhabiting  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
Seneca  lake,  "  comprising  part  of  Ontario, 
Seneca,  Tompkins,  Tioga,  Steuben,  and 
the  entire  county  of  Yates,"  in  the  year 
1829,  is  as  follows,  viz: 
Of  wheat,  coarse  grain,    flour, 

{tork,  whiskey,  ashes,  butter, 
ard,   peaches,    apples,    wool, 
beans,   glass,    furniture,   sun- 
dries, hoop-poles,  &c.&c.,tons, 
Lumber,  feet,      .... 
Shingles,  M.,      .... 

There  was  received  during  the  same 
year,  and  for  the  same  and  some  additional 
territory, 

Of  merchandize,  tons,        .        .       2,4901 
Furniture,  "  .  104 

Non-enumerated  articles,  tons,   •  205 

Salt,  tons, 1,203 

Gypsum,  tons,    ....       1,097 J 


9,164 
1,222,536 
6,881 


Total,  .  .  5,100 
Allowing  the  population  which  will  be 
accommodated  by  the  construction  of  the 
Rochester  and  Olean  canal,  and  the  Dans- 
ville side  cut,  to  furnish  to  those  canals  as 
much  business  according  to  their  numbers, 
as  those  included  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments, we  have  the  following,  viz : 

toot.  tout. 

Of  wheat,  grain,  &c.         24,900     $13,445 

For  the  supply  of  the  same —  y 
Merchandise,       .  7,300         7,884 

Furniture,  .        .        300  180 

Non-enumerated,      . .        .    600  '648. 

Salt,     .        .        .  3,500  966 

Gypsum,  .        .        .     3,100  930 

$24,064 

The  route  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean 
canal  is  about  equally  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  one  resembling  the  country  bor- 
dering the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  in 
the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
other  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  dis- 
trict bordering  Lake  Champlain  in'  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  timber;  and  in 
making  comparisons  between  these  differ- 
ent sections,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  agricultural  productions  estimated  to 
pass  through  the  canal,  falls  short  of  the 
proportionate  amount  shown  to  hare  pasted 
upon  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  and 
that  the  amount  of  lumber  calculated  upon. 
is  much  less  than  that  furnished  through 
the  Champlain  canal,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  or  inhabitants  and  the  extent  of 
timber  region. 

fn  addition  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that 
in  1825,  of  the  3,492,00Q  acres  lying  inCaN 
tarauffus,  Allegany,  Genesee,  Livingston* 
and   Steuben  counties,  only  476,324  were" 
under  cultivation.    Although  the  improve* 
ments  in  the  counties  of  Allegany  and  Cat-, 
taraugus  since  that  period  have  undoubted* 
ly  been  great,  yet  they  cannot  be  compared 
in  extent  with  those  of  the  more  northern* 
counties,  where  the  facilities  afforded  b$ 
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their  proximity  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  also 
by  their  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  Ge- 
nesee river  as  a  highway,  have  caused  im- 
provements to  proceed  with  great  rapidity, 
and  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  should  similar 
facilities  be  extended  to  the  more  southern 
counties  for  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry,  improvements 
would  ad? ance  in  that  section  with  a  pace 
proportioned  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
its  adaptation  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
benefit  of  these  improvements  will  in  part 
be  reaped  by  the  State,  in  the  increased 
antount  of  taxable  property. 
Respect  lull  y  submitted. 

Fred'k  C.  Mills, 
Civil  Engineer. 
Utica,  Feb.  17, 1835. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Report  on  Mr.  M.  W.  Baldwin's  Locomo- 
tive Engines. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts, 
constituted  by  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the 
8tate  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  to  whom  was  referred 
for  examination  certain  improvements  in 
Locomotive  Engines,  made  by  Mr.  Mat. 
thias  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, RKPOBT : 

That  they  have  examined  several  of  these 
engines,  which  are  now  being  built  in  Mr. 
Baldwin's  workshop,  and  find  in  them  nu- 
merous improvements,  affecting  nearly 
every  part  of  the  machine.  The  first  they 
will  notice  are  in  the  position  and  con. 
•traotion  of  the  force  pumps,  which  supply 
water  to  the  boiler ;  the  guides  of  the  piston 
rods  are  made  hollow,  and  the  cavities  are 
wwd  lor  the  chambers  of  the  force  pumps, 
thus  giving  additional  strength  to  the  guides, 
without  much  increasing  their  weight,  and 
dispensing  entirely  with  the  frame  and  fix- 
tares  of  the  ordinary  force  pumps.  Each 
of  these  pumps  is  furnished  with  nve  valves, 
three  or  which  are  situated  between  the 
boiler  and  the  piston,  and  two  between  the 
piston  and  water  tank.  The  valve  nearest 
the  boiler  is  loosely  swivelled  to  a  stem, 
passing  through  a  steam-tight  collar  in  the 
top  of  the  valve  box,  by  means  of  which 
the  valve  can  be  aounded,  and,  in  most  cases, 
freed  from  obstructions. 

The  other  four  valves  are  contained  in 
one  box ;  this  box  is  secured  to  the  pump 
by  a  stirrup,  which  can  be  removed  by 
loosening  a  single  screw,|so  that  the  valves 
can  be  taken  out,  cleansed,  and  replaced,  in 
a  few  minutes.  By  thus  increasing  the 
facility  of  examining  and  cleansing  the 
valves,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  liability 
of  the  force  pumps  to  obstruction,  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  boiler  will  be  rendered 
much  more  regular  and  certain;  and  the 
chief  causes  of  those  fearful  explosions  in. 
eident  to  steam  engine  boilers  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  removed,  as  it  is  confidently 
•believed  that  these  accidents  are  generally 
the  result  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
water. 

Another  improvement  consists  in  the 
manner  of  reversing  the  motion  of  the  steam 
valves.  This  is  done  in  the  English  engines 
by  means  of  a  treadle,  and  a  series  of  levers, 
which  move  the  eccentrics  laterally  on  the 
propelling  axle,  after  the  hooks  of  the 
eccentric  rods,  are  thrown  out  of  gear  with 
the  rock-shafts.  In  Mr.  Baldwin's  engines, 
the  arms  of  the  rock-shafts  extend  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum,  and  each 
eccentric  rod  is  furnished  with  two  hooks, 
tamed  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  it  may 
be  geared  to  etthar  antf  of  its  rocJt.shoft; 
the  eccentrics  are  ftjna^mi&ovafDle  upon, 
fftfr  axis,  and  thoY.eccqptric  rods  Jntftsoff  qf 
beings  c8rrtodr(a*  they  lismfry-are)  to  the 


front  of  the  engine,  are  brought  to  the  stage 
at  the  hinder  part,  and  there  geared  to  either 
arm  of  the  rock-shafts,  at  the  option  of  the 
engineer.  When  the  hooks  C  the  eccen- 
tric rods  are  geared  to  the  same  arms  of  the 
rock-shafts  as  the  valve  rods  are,  the  motion 
of  the  valves  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
eccentrics ;  if  they  be  geared  to  the  oppo- 
site arms,  the  motion  of  the  valves  will  be 
reversed  ;  and  if  they  be  not  geared  to 
either  arm,  the  rock-shafts  and  steam  valves 
can  be  worked  by  the  hand  levers.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  several ; 
the  eccentrics  being  firmly  secured  to  the 
axle,  are  less  liable  to  get  loose,  and  out  of 
repair;  it  dispenses  entirely  with  the  treadle, 
and  its  appendages,  and  also  with  four  rook- 
shafts,  and  the  complicated  hand-gear  of 
the  English  method. 

But  the  most  important  benefit  is,  that 
the  rock-shafts  and  eccentric  hooks  are 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  with, 
in  the  reach,  of  the  engineer,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  ordinary  arrangement. 

The  axle  of  the  driving  wheels  has  also 
been  made  the  subject  of  improvement  by 
Mr.  Baldwin.  Instead  of  fixing  the  ends 
of  the  axle  into  the  centres  of  the  wheels, 
as  is  usually  done,  he  dispenses  with  one 
of  the  arms  in  each  crank,  and  fixes  the 
wheel  upon  the  wrist  of  the  crank,  with  its 
centre  adjusted  to  the  centre  of  the  axle. 
By  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  axle,  the 
power  of  the  engine  is  applied  directly  to 
the  wheel,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
arm  of  the  crank,  thus  diminishing  the 
strain  upon  the  -axle,  and,  consequently, 
lessening  its  liability  to  be  broken.  By  this 
means,  also,  Mr.  Baldwin  has,  in  some 
measure,  obviated  the  tendency  of  the  dri- 
ving wheels  to  twist  upon- the  axles,  and 
become  loose ;  a  very  general  and  trouble- 
some defect  of  locomotives.  Another  good 
effect,  resulting  from  this  change,  is  that 
the  distance  between  the  two  cranks  is  in- 
creased  about  ten  inches,  which  will  admit 
of  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  boil- 
er,  and  of  a  more  advantageous  disposition 
of  the  weight  of  the  fireplace,  bv  bringing 
it  about  fourteen  inches  nearer  the  axle.  In 
these  engines,  the  steam  pipe  is  introduced 
into  the  boiler  through  the  opening  by  which 
it  usually  communicates  between  the  dome 
and  the  cylinders  ;  and  the  end  of  the  pipe 
beneath  the  dome  isv  supported  on  a  horse, 
fixed  within  the  boiler,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
longitudinal  expansion  and  contraction  by 
changes  of  temperature  ;  and  to  avoid  in* 
convenience  from  the  same  cause,  the  stop 
of  the  throttle  valve  is  fixed  on  the  steam 
pipe,  instead  of  the  head  of  the  boiler.  A 
twofold  benefit  is  derived  from  this  plan  of 
introducing  the  steam  pipe  :  first,  the  pipe 
may  be  made  without  a  joint  within  the 
boiler ;  and  secondly,  a  man  hole  in  the 
boiler  may  be  dispensed  with ;  for  the  junc- 
ture between  the  dome  and  boiler,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  steam  joints,  being  accurately 
fitted  by  grinding;,  and  formed  without  any 
cement,  or  packing,  tho  dome  can  easily  be 
taken  off  and  replaced,  and  its  aperture 
used  for  occasional  access  to  the  inside  of 
the  boiler. 

In  the  construction  of  his  driving  wheels, 
Mr.  Baldwin  uses  hubs  and  spokes  of  iron, 
cast  in  one  piece ;  felloes  of  hard  wood  are 
framed  into  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  and  the 
whole  is  firmly  bound  together  by  a  stout 
tire  -  of  wrought  iron,  with  a  flanon  on  its 
inner  edge ;  thus,  by  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of.  iron  and  wood,  he  has  united  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  the  former  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  latter,  so  desirable  in 
the  tread,  of  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  completed  several  engines, 
wrMi* combine  all  these  improvements; 


one  of  them  may  be  seen  in  operation 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad, 
and  four  on  the  sta.e  road  to  Columbia;  all 
of  which,  as  well  as  one  in  use  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  have  given  entire  satis- 
faction by  their  performance.  'v 

The  committee  are  informed  that  some 
of  these  improvements  have  been  secured 
to  their  inventor  by  patents;  and  that  he 
richly  deserves  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  pa, 
will  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  is  aware 
of  the  present  extensive  ise  and  increasing 
demand  for  these  roariy  structures. 
By  order  of  the  committee* 

Wm.  Hamilton,  Actuary* 

February  12th,  1885. 

New  Method  of  Working  Expansion  ValvM* 

Ovid,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1835. 
To  the  Editor,  Ac. 

Sir, — In  No.  8,  vol.  iv.,  of  Railroad 
Journal,  I  observe  a  new  method  of  work* 
ing  what  are  commonly  called  expansion 
valves,  by  machinery  connected  with  the 
governor  of  a  steam  engine,  which  de- 
serves credit  for  its  ingenuity,  but  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  quite  too  complicated 
to  be  of  any  practical  utility.  On  exam- 
ining the  specification  of  the  above,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  an  expansion  valve 
might  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  self-act- 
ing ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  I  con- 
cluded that  something  like  the  following 
would  operate  well,  viz. :  Let  the  valve 
be  pretty  large,  and  of  the  kind  called 
puppet  valves — to  the  spindle  of  this 
valve  a  spring  is  attached,  having  a  con* 
stant  tendency  to  open  the  valve,  which, 
when  open,  should  be  but  a  little  distance 
from  its  seat— one  or  two  small  holes 
should  bo  drilled  through  the  valve,  or  its 
plate,  so  as  to  cause  a  trifling  leakage  of 
steam,  and  the  apparatus  is  complete.  The 
operation  would  be  as  follows :  when  the- 
engine  is  standing  still,  the  leakage  would 
cause  the  steam  to  press  equally  oa  each 
side  of  the  valve,  and  the  spring  would 
draw  it  open — when  the  piston  moves, 
the  steam  would  become  somewhat  ex- 
panded in  the  cylinder,  at  about  half  the 
length  of  the  stroke — the  valve  would 
then  be  closed  by  the  superior  pleasure 
of  the  steam  upon  its  upper  side,  and  re- 
main closed  during  the  remainder  of  the' 
stroke— at  the  end  of  the  stroke  there- 
would  be  a  short  interval,  during  which 
both  feeding  valves  are  closed  against 
the  steam  from  the  boiler — during  this 
time  the  leakage  would  fill  the  vaive*box, 
and  again  produce  an  equilibrium  of 
pressure  upon  each  side-  of  the  valve, 
when  it  would  again  open,  and  again  be 
closed  as  before.  Such  a  valve  would 
also  operate  in  some  measure  as  a  go*, 
vernor.  Vis  InbrtijE.  ,  » 
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PRICES  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS. 

At  the  New -York  Stock  cmd  Exchange  Board; 

APRIL   24,    1835. 

P«>>.        jf«*.  -.   Off*. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100  128  12171 

Pateioon... ;... *>  113* 

Saratoga .-. —  -1MI 

Hartem.  ....«»•••••••••♦  •  ~~  **   ®8 

Boston  and  Providenoe.f.*  100  123 

New-Jersey  Railroad    add  -- 

Transportation  line.,.  100  J23*  123 

Camden  and  Amboy 100  —  — 

ProridenoeandStoninglon.  100  106  106 

Bxton  and  Worcester —  112  lilt 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..  W»  J2f  JS? 

OucaandScbsnscindy....  fl»  W  MJ 

Jamaica.. ».k«4»%  *->«.•••••  ~~*  *^*  **  '  *** 
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JSCTtonfc*  on  the  Protection  of  Copper 
Sheathing  upon  Ship*'  Bottoms.  By 
G.  G.  Bokfas, 

It.Uawell  known  fact,  that  when 
dismmilar  mettl*  ar«  p'"****  in  eoolact  in 
n  sahnfl.  or  acid,  eolutton,  suob  as  sea- 
water,  they  have  an  electric  action  upon 
each  other,  becoming  on  the  one  part 
positively,  and  on  the,  other  negatively, 
el^trified ;  the  effect,  of  which  is  de- 
structive  of  tho  positive  metal.  This  has 
been  too  little  regarded  in  the.  sheathing 
of-  vttMeU.*- 

The  various  metals  and  alloys  employ- 
ed  iothalnntdingafldsheathmgof  a  ship 
almost  irlwaw  sttod  in  this  electric  rela- 
tion of  positive  and  niegaiive  to  each  oth- 
er;  and  if,  as  is  generally- the  case,  the 
■  copper  sheathing  is  the  positive  metal,  it 
•  will  bo  destroyed  with  a  rapidity  proper- 
tionate  to  the  degree  in  which  the  elec- 
tric action  is  excited; 

The  sheathing  nails  in  common  use  are 
prepared  of  metals  in  very  various  pro- 
portions, regard  being  chiefly  had  to  their 
color  and  tenacity  ;  and  an  examination 
of  several  specimens  has  proved  them  to 
boas  various  in  their  electric  relations 
with  copper,  as  in  their  composition. 
They  are  generally  negative  to  the  cop- 
per, and  consequently  promote  its  corro- 
sion. Numerous  experiments  have  proved 
that  the  galvanic  action,  induced  by  the 
contact  ot  such  metals,  w  necessarily  de- 
structive ot  the  positive  metal;  and  they 
satisfactorily  explain  the  irregular  dura- 
tion, and  frequently  rapid  destruction,  of 
the  copper  sheathing,  whicb  in  often  erro- 
neously  ascribed  solely  to  impurity  in  the 
copper.  If  the  sheathing  of  vessels  re. 
turned  from  a  voyage  be  examined,  the 
hollows  made  by  the  heads  of  the  nails 
wilt  generally  be  found  filled  with  crys- 
tal! of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  cop- 
per itself  ia  often  completely  corroded 
through.  In  an  experiment,  where  cop- 
per obtained  from  H.  M.'s  dock-yard  was 
employed,'  and  to  avoid-  all  error,  each 
sheet  was  divided  in  half,  one  hnlf  being 
nailed  to  a  board  with  pura  copper  nails, 
and  the  other,  with  different  samples  of  the 
nail*  in  actual  use  at  different  dock- 
yards; after  ten  weeks' immersion  in  the 
sen  at  Portsmouth  harbor,  one  half-sheet 
bad  lost  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
grains  more  than  its  fellow,  a  second  had 
lost  thirty-two  grains  more  than  its  fellow, 
and' a  third  had  test  twenty  grains  more 
than  its  fellow  half-sheet :  but  one  with 
nails  prepared  on  the  principles  recom- 
mended in  this  paper,  had  lost  thirty. four 
grains  Jess  than  ita  fellow  half-sheet.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that,  if  sheathing  nails 
similar,  .to  the  samples  had  been  Used  with 
the.  same  copper  on  a  ship,  the  duration 


of  the  sheathing  would  have  been  in 
somewhat  the  same  proportion. 

Copper  possesses  great  advanlageM  over 
the  various  alloys  introduced  Tor  sheath- 
ing, from  its  flexibility  and  toughness,  by 
which  it  can  be  applied  with  facility,  and 
yields  to  the  strain  of  tho  vessel,  while, 
by  the  slow  solution  of  its  surface,  it  very 
considerably  diminishes  the  foulness  from 
attachment  of  marine  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals. The  chief  objections  to  it  are,  its 
expense — the  liability  to  corrosion,  and 
consequent  irregularity  and  uncertainty 
of  its  duration — and  its  being  too  soft  to 
be  used  for  nails,  without  an  admixture  of 
such  other  metals  as  generally  render 
them  negative  to,  and  destructive  of,  the 
copper.  But  it  is  equally  an  objection  to 
the  other  metals  and  alloys,  that  they  can- 
not at  the  same  time  bo  sufficiently  soft 
for  sheathing,  and  yet  hard  enough  to 
drive  as  nails.  These  disadvantages  may, 
however,  be  almost  entirely  obviated  by 
the  plan  now  proposed. 

First,  by  the  use  of  sheathing  nails  that 
shall  be  compounded  of  such  metals,  in 
such  proportions,  as  are  known  not  to  ex. 
ercise  any  destructive  agency  on  the 
sheathing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a 
tendency  to  preserve  it. 

Secondly,  by  attaching  to  the  sheathing 
a  metal  positive  to  it,  which,  while  itself 
in  the  process  of  being  destroyed,  shall 
preserve  the  sheathing  from  corrosion. 
For  it  is  evident  that  if,  when  several  me. 
tals  are  placed  in  communication  with 
each  other,  the  most  positive  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  others  preserved,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  sheathing  of  a  more  posi- 
tive metal,  or  compound,  will  thus  be  a 
protection  to  it.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  positive  metal  may  easily  bo  so  ap- 
plied, as.  that  its  destruction  shall  in  no 
degree  impair  the  strength  of  tho  vessel, 
or  render  necessary  any  general  or  ex- 
pensive repairs. 

Upon  tm's  principle,  (the  correctness  of 
which  he  fully  established,)  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  applied  masses  of  zinc,  or  of  iron, 
of  different  proportionate  surfaces,  to  the 
copper  to  be  protected.  The  result  was, 
that  a  very  strong  electric  action  was  ex- 
cited, and  the  corrosion  and  waste  of  the 
copper  almost  entirely  prevented.  But 
he  found  the  electric  energy  so  intense, 
if  the  protecting  metal  was  in  a  large 
proportion,  that  the  copper,  by  the  decom- 

Eosition  of  the  sea. water,  very  speedily 
ecaroe  covered  with  an  earthy  accretion, 
to  which  animals  and  plants  adhered  ;  and 
the  sheathing  became  so  foul  as  materi- 
ally to  impede  tho  ship's  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  small  proportion  of 
the  protecting  metal  were  employed,  it 
was  destroyed  so  rapidly,  that  the  dura- 
tion  of  the  protection  was  too  short  to  be 
of  any  value.  These  difficulties  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  experiments. 

The  difficulties  which  frustrated  the 
attempts  of  that  eminent  philosopher  hi 
been  completely  removed  hy  the  empl< 
merit. of  u  compound  metal,  which  diHera 
much  lees  from  the  copper,  in  its  electric 
relation,  than  either  iron  or  zinc.  By  the 
use  of  such  a  compound,  in  which  the 
proportions,  of  metals  may  be  varied  as 


required,  a  larger  protecting  mass  may 
be  employed,  a  more  diffused  and  uniform 
electric  action  produced'  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sheathing,  and  just  that 
protection  afforded  which  shall  preserve 
it  from  corrosion,  without   causing  foul. 

H. 

The  protecting  metal  should  be  attach- 
ed upon  the  sheathing  in  a  longitudinal 
belt,  or  band,  a  few  inches  wide,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  tho  vessel,  from  stem 
to  stern,  about  the  light  water  line  ;  and 
in  large  vessels,  an  additional  band  should 
be  attached  to  the  keel.  Being  in  the 
direction  of  the  passage  of  the  vessel 
through  the  water,  it  Will  not  impede  her 
sailing ;  if  destroyed,  it  will  not  injure 
tho  ship  ;  and,  when  necessary,  it  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  renewed,  without 
disturbing  the  sheathing. 

After  repeated  and  most  satisfactory 
experiments  at  Portsmouth,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  officers  of  H.  M.'s  dock- 
yard, the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  pleased  to  direct  that  the 
sheathing  of  H.  M.'s  schooner  Fair  Ro- 
samond should  be  protected  on  this  plan, 
preparatory  to  her  sailing  for  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  she  is  now  stationed. 
She  was  commissioned  in  May,  1833,  and 
sailed  first  to  Oporto,  and  afterwards  to 
Africa.  No  official  report  has  yet  been 
received;  but  in  November,  1833,  her 
copper  is  stated,  on  undoubted  authority, 
to  have  been  clean  and  bright ;  and  by 
subsequent  accounts,  it  is  proved  to  have 
continued  so,  up  to  the  end  of  March, 
1534. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  been  proved  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  sheathing  naiitf 
and  protectors,  the  duration  of  the  cop- 
per will  be  very  much  extended,  and  ren- 
dered comparatively  certain ;  that  such 
instances  of  its  rapid  destruction,  as  now 
so  frequently  occur,  will  be  entirely  pre- 
vented ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  pro- 
tectors being  the  cause  of  foulness,  the 
sheathing  will  be  preserved  much  more 
clean  and  bright  than  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

Iron,  and  other  metals,  or  alloys,  ex- 
posed to  sea-water,  or  acids,  whether  a> 
iron  cables,  sheathing,  or  any  other  form, 
may  be  preserved  from  rust,  or  eorro.  ■ 
sion,  on  the  same  principle. — [London 
Journal.] 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac. 


Cultivation  of  the  Chape  Vine.  By  Sk- 
ives. To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  dec. ; 

Sir, — Believing  the  cultivation  of  the 
Grape  Vine  is,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  American 
Husbandry,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  ob- 
serve soma  of  your  correspondents  offer- 
ing  their  remarks  and  opinions  on  the 
subject.  In  its  present  infant  state  in  (hot 
country,  information  fs  much  wanted,  and 
must  be  very  acceptable  ;  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  those  engaged  in  this  ime. 
resting  pursuit,  should,  from  time  lo  time, 
mutually  communicate  their  experience. 
This  can  be  done  in  no  way  more  con- 
veniently than  through  your  Magaziwe. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL,  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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With  Uiis  vjiew  I  Bead  you  some  account 
of  the  fate  of  an  experiment  made  here. 

-  In  1628,  a  few  vines  from  Long  Island 
were  planted  in  the  garden  here,  and  in- 
_cceased  by  additions  from  Long  Island, 
New.York,  and  Albany,  in  each  of  the 
five  or  six  following  years.  Above  sixty 
plants,  under  nearly  as  many  different 
names,  were  planted,  from  which  twelve 
varieties  were  obtained,  viz. :  five  white, 
five  black  or  violet,  and  two  grey ;  nine 
of  the  kinds  ripened  their  fruit  in  Sep- 
tember,  and  three  never  ripened  proper- 
ly. All  the  above  were  foreign  vines. 
In  1825,  ode  plant  of  the  Isabella  was 
obtained,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
by  cutting.  The  vines  generally  came 
into  bearing  in  the  third  year  from  plant- 
tug;  and  for  two  or  three  years  after 
afforded  a  considerable  supply  of  fine  ta- 
ble grapes.  Their  success  induced  me 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  small 
vineyard,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
pure  wholesome  wine  for  family  use,  as 
from  the  facts  ascertained  and  made  pub- 
lic, regarding  foreign  wines,  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  pure,  unadulterated,  and 
wholesome  wine,  from  abroad,  appeared 
more  than  doubtful.  Accordingly  twelve 
hundred  plants,  and  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  were  prepared  for  this  purpose  in 
1828,  and  ready  to  plant  out  in  1880.  Of 
these,-  1000  were  foreign  vines,  and  200 
Isabellas.  The  mildew,  however,  had 
taken  place  here  in  1828  and  '29,  with 
very  injurious  effects,  so  as  to  create  sus. 
picions  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the 
foreign  vine.  These  doubts  were  con- 
firmed  by  the  perusal  of  Maj.  Adlam's 
Memoir,  published  about  that  time,  and 
by  ocular  proof  of  their  general  failure 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  places.  The 
plants  of  foreign  vines  were  therefore  all 
thrown  away,  and  only  the  200  Isabellas 
planted,  to  which  nearly  200  more  were 
added  the  following  season.  Since  that 
time,  and  especially  during  the  last  four 
unfavorable  seasons,  the  foreign  vines 
have  not  been  worth  their  places  in  the 
garden.  I  have  therefore  only  reserved 
a  few  of  the  younger  and  more  healthy 
plants  for  future  experiment. 

The  soil  and  situation  of  this  farm,  be- 
ing mostly  a  strong  clay  and  low  lying,  is 
far  from  favorable  to  the  vine ;  the  only 
spots  any  way  favorable  and  convenient, 
being  some  slaty  ridges  of  poor  quality. 
One  of  these,  nearly  opposite  the  front  of 
the  house,  was  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment, unfortunately  having  a  public  road 
running  between  it  and  the  house.  In 
1832  the  vines  began  to  bear,  and  the 
error  of  presenting  so  tempting  an  object 
to  public  view  was  now  made  evident,  the 
firm*  being  all  stolen.  In  1833  the  plants 
bore  so  abundantly  that  several  barrels  of 
.  wine  might  have  been  made ;  hut  this 
trouble  was  saved — no  sooner  did  the 
grapes  begin  to  change  color,  than  the 
sovereign  people  seemed  to  consider  them 
as  common  property,;  Teamsters,  ami 
others  of  more  %h^*Stfa.. aspect,  would 
atopy  and  without  gej&inony  go  over  the 

fence  «n*Y  Jtfpfge*  •*■*  help  themselves, 
sometimes  observuifv  wbea  interrupted, 
that  it  was  very  shabby  to  seraplteflo  tri- 


fling  a  freedom.  In  this  way  the  bushes 
were  completely  stripped  before  they 
were  half  ripe.  Anticipating  that  tres- 
passes might  occasionally  occur,  a  hedge 
of  honey  locust  had  been  planted  along 
two  sides  of  it,  having  in  view  to  com- 
plete it  round  when  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment should  be  ascertained,  and  the 
extent  determined  on.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  already  formidable  appearance 
of  this  hedge,  gives  me  a  most  favorable 
opinion  of  it ;  and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  judged  it  more  advisable 
to  abandon  the  present  spot  altogether, 
and  begin  a  new  plantation  in  a  less  ex- 
posed situation.  This  was  done  last 
spring,  1834.  Thus  four  years  are  lost, 
and  all  the  plants,  trouble  and  expense, 
by  the  simple  circumstance  of  an  injudi- 
cious choice  of  situation  y. 

The  robbing  of  vineyards  is  a  griev- 
ance not  likely  to  be  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture. In  those  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
where  vineyards  have  been  successfully 
established,  it  is  found,  as  I  have  been 
lately  informed,  indispensably  necessary 
to  have  men  to  watch  them  night  and  day, 
from  the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
color  until  the  last  of  it  is  gathered,  a  pe- 
riod of  about  two  months.  This  forms  a 
very  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  especially  on  a  small  scale,  such 
as  farmers  or  others  might  be  induced  to 
undertake  for  their  own  family  use,  the 
trouble  and  expense  being  too  great. 

A  hedge  of  locust  would  certainly  be  a 
very  great  aid.  From  the  experience  of 
the  small  piece  here  which  has  as  yet  re* 
ceived  no  clipping  or  training  whatever, 
I  feel  quite  confident  that  a  hedge  of  this 
kind,  with  only  a  little  attention  of  train- 
ing,  would,  in  six  or  seven  years,  present 
a  fence  very  difficult  to  go  over  or 
through.  I  can  therefore  confidently  re. 
commend  the  planting  of  a  hedge  of  this 
kind  as  one  of  the  first  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  in  making  out  a  vineyard. 
Other  precautions  may  be  necessary,  such 
as  a  vigneron's  or  laborer's  house,  placed 
as  conveniently  as  possible,  with  a  good 
watch  dog. 

The  only  vine'used  in  this  experiment 
was  the  Isabella/  which  ripens  here  per- 
fectly within  the  month  of  September ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  suitable  to  this 
northern  situation,  (Saratoga  county.) 
The  Troy  grape  is  one  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  Catawba  is  a  beautiful 
grape,  and  equally  hardy,  but  later  in  ma- 
turing its  fruit,  which  here  attains  the  beau- 
tiful red  color  that  gives  it  so  fine  an  ap- 
pearance on  a  table,  where  it  is  also  by 
some  preferred  to  the  Isabella,  but  does 
not  here  attain  the  dark  purple  color,  and 
rich  flavor,  which  it  acquires  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  1  have  lately  obtained  se- 
veral other  native  varieties,  which  will  be 
in  bearing  in  two  or  three  years,  and 
which  it  is  probable  I  may  send  you  some 
account  of,  if  I  live  so  long.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  only  further  add,  regarding 
the  Isabella^  Trojr,  And  Catawba,  that 
they  bear  the  cold  oi  ordinary  winters 
here  with  little  or  no  injury,  but  that  all 
U  of  them  are  hurt  more  or  less  by  severe 


winters,  such  as  thai  of  1830.31,  and 
sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  as 
in  that  of  1881-32.  My  situation,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  a  favorable,  one. 

I  shall  close  this  rather  lengthy  com. 
munication;  by  noticing  a  circumstance 
that  appears  to  have  some  bearing  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  vine.  I  allude  to 
the  temperance  cause.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  temperance  society,  and  have  sighed 
its  pledge  against  ardent  spirits,  and  no 
one  can  more  highly  estimate  its  impor- 
tance, or  more  sincerely  desire  its  suc- 
cess, than  I  do.  The  question  of  absti- 
nence from  wine  is  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion, and  has  many  advocates  in  its 
favor ;  and  so  far  as  regards  foreign  wines,  • 
if  they  are  in  fact  so  far  adulterated  by 
ardent  spirits  and  other  ingredients  as 
they  are  said  to  be,  and  if  it  is  true  that- 
the  wines  of  the  shops  are,  fbr  the  most 
part,  only  whiskey  and  cider  in  disguise, 
then  it  is  right  to  expose  the  imposition, 
and  reprobate  their  use  ;  but  this  is  -cer- 
tainly no  sufficient  reason  fbr  denouncing 
the  pure  and  wholesome  juice  of  the  na- 
tive vine,  and  thereby  discouraging  its  cul- 
tivation. Ardent  spirit  is  in  fact  the  ci- 
tadel and  great  stronghold  of  intempe- 
rance. Destroy  that,  and  the  battle  is 
won,  as  I  believe.  It  a,  //ears  a  hopeless, 
undertaking  to  persuade  the  whole  com- 
munity to  content  themselves  with  water. 
This  is  grasping  too  much,  and  may  hurt 
the  cause,  as  a  law  too  severe  is  apt  to 
defeat  its  object.  It  is  going  to  an  ex- 
treme which  I  think  is  not  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  cause.  As  to  the  na- 
tive vine,  my  opinion  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  correspondents  R. 
T.  and  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Hamilton  College, 
stated  at  p.  117  and  228,  vol.  7,  of  New- 
York  Farmer,  that  the  general  cultiva-  / 
tion  of  the  native  grape,  and  introduction' 
of  its  pure  and  wholesome  juice  in  place 
of  the  liquid  poisons  now  in  use,  would 
greatly  promote,  and  prove  a  most  pow- 
erful auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance, and  a  blessing  to  the  world.  .;• 
I  am  yours,  dec,    Senbx. 

Feb.  2,  1835. 

Manifold  Virtue*  of  the  Elder  TVes.— Sir  J. 
E.  Smith  hat  remarked  that  this  tree  is,  at  it 
were,  a  whole  magazine  of  phjsic  to  rustic  prac- 
titioners. It  is  said  that  if  sheep  that  have  the 
rot  can  get  at  the  bark  and  young  shoots  of  elder 
they  will  soon  cure  themselves.  The  wine  made 
from  elder  berries  is  too  well  known  by  families 
in  the  country  to  need  any  encomiums ;  it  is  the 
only  wine  a  cottager  can  procure,  and  when  well 
made,  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  wholesome, 
drink,  taken  warm  before  going  to  bed.  It  cau- 
ses gentle  perspiration,  and  is  a  mild  opiate;  If 
a  rich  syrup  be  made  from  ripe  elder  berries,, 
and  a  few  bitter  almonds,  when  added  to  bran- 
dy, it  has  all  the  flavor  of  the  best  cherry  bran- 
dy. The  white  elder  berries,  when  ripe  make 
wine  much  resembling  grape  wine.  The  bads 
and  the  young  tender  shoots  are  greatly  admired 
as  pickle.  The  leaves  of  the  elder  tree  are  often 
put  into  the  subterranean  paths  of  motels,  to 
drive  those  noxious  little  animals  from  the  gard- 
en. If  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrabs,  cora  or 
other  vegetables,  be  whipped  with  the  green 
leaves  of  the  elder  branches,  it  is  said  insects 
will  not  attach  themselves  \*  them.  An  infesion 
of  these  leaves  in  water  is  good  to'sprlHkla-wet 
rose  buds,  and  other  flowers  subject  to  blight, 
and  the  devastations  of  ,  caterpillars. — [Leigh 
Hunt's  London  Journal.}  .         -.., 
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Sac  Cdltore.— The  fbUowingletter,  written  by 
Judge  Spencer,  relates -to  a  subject -of  great  and 
growing  utmortahce  to  the  people  of'  this  country. 

M. 

CULTU&E   AW  MANUFACTURE  OP 

SILK. 

Albany?  April  7th,  1835. 
To  Samo&l  M.  Hopkins,  Esq.  > 
Cfeiuea,  Ontario  county.      ) 
From  a  long  acquaintance,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  re- 
ciprocal esteem  and  friendship,  I  have  thought  that 
I  could  not  better  employ  a  leisure  hour,  than  in  ad- 
dressing you  on  a  topic  which  I  regard  as  of  high 
importance  to  our  fellow  citizens.    You  will  not 
suspect  me  of  insincerity  or  flattery,  when  I  assure 
you  that  I  know  no  man,  whom  1  believe  to  have 
raort  enlightened  views,  or  a  more  ardent  patriot* 
ista  than  you ;  hence  the  propriety  of  my  selecting 
you  as  a  correspondent  on  the  interesting  subject 
which  I  proceed  to  state. 

Since  1S30  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  tho 
consideration  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  this  country 
and  particularly  in  this  State.  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  no  agricultural  pursuit  will  bear  any 
comparison  with  the  culture  of  silk,  as  regards 
profit.  I  should  not  want  a  better  income  than  the 
clear  profits  of  an  orchard  of  white  mulberry  trees, 
of  twenty  acres,  at  ten  years  old — the  clear  net 
profits  of  such  an  estate  would  not  fall  shoit  of  from 
93000  to  95000  annually ;  and  this  profit  would  go 
on  increasing  with  the  growth  of  and  productive- 
ness of  the  trees. 

You  may  have  seen  a  communication  made  by 
me  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor^, (0  examine  into  the  economy,  government  and 
discipline  of  the  state  prisons,which  has  been  pub- 
lished,not  however  extensively ,it  contains  some  mat- 
ters irrelevant  to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  omits  some 
things  interesting  to  those  who  may  embark  in  the 
enterprise.  -  You  must  have  observed  as  a  statist, 
that  our  annual  import  of  silk  amounts  to  the  val- 
ue of  910,000,000,  and  will  increase  with  our  wealth 
and  population--' this  amount  far  exceeds  the  val- 
ue of  all  our  bread  stuffs  exported — this  considera- 
tion ought  to  excite  us  to  the  enquiry,  whether  such 
a  drain  from  the  resources  of  the  country  cannot  be 
prevented,  a  new  source  of  industry  be  opened, 
which  shall  in  a  short  period  supply  our  own  wants, 
and  enable  us  to  become  exporters  of  either  raw 
silk;  or  silk  fabrics. 

J  consider  it  as  a  factxtanensteated,  that  our  soil 
and  ohmate  is  genial  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  and  the  culture  of  silk.  Treesof  this  descrip- 
tion are  already  growing  and  flourishing  in  various ' 
parts  of  the  state,  and  I  presume  that  the  portion 
of  this  state  from  Skeneatales  to  Lake  Erie,  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  mulberry, from  the  fact  that 
the  most  delicate  fruit  trees  come  to  great  perfection 
within  that  region.  Since  1760  the  silk  worm  has 
been  reared  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut, 
which  is  about  the  latitude  of  Albany ;  the  culture 
of  silk  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  in  that 
county,  and  it  has  reached  to  a  large  amount.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Daily  Advertiser 
of  the  15th  instant:  "American  Silk.— Raw  silk, 
we  learn  from  the  Burlington  Free  Press,  has  been 
produced  this  year  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  to  the 
amount  of  over  960,000.  The  county  of  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  produces  five  tons  of  silk  annually, 
valued  at  9500,000,  and  if  reeled  would  be  worth 
double  that  sum."  If  this  be  true,  and  that  it  is 
substantially  true  I  fully  believe,  the  question  is 
settled  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  state  is  ge- 
nial to  the  culture  of  silk— it  settles  also  another 
question,  that  H  is  much  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness that  can  be  undertaken. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  D'Homergue,  a 
man  born  fct  Nieines  in  France,  and  brought  up 
from  infancy  to  the  reeling  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
and  who  came  to  this  country  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  late  James  Brown,  then  Minister  in  Par. 
is,  who  asserts  in  his  essays  that  he  was  surprised 
to  find  the  American  silk  superior  in  quality  and 
the  quantity  yielded  by  the  cocoons,  to  any  he 
ever  saw.  But,  my  dear  sir,  could  you  have  seen 
specimens  of  American  silk  exhibited  in  this  city  a 
ijk**  ""^  roariu&ctnred  by  Mr.  Gay,  all 
doubt  would  be  removed.  These  si>ecimeiis  were 
pronounced  by  the  many  who  saw  them,  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  silk  which  had  ever 
been  qeen  here. 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  impediments  to  be  over- 
come, in  introducing  the  culture  of  silk  extensively 
in  this  states  And  here  let  me  observe  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  over-doing  the  business  j  there  will 


S  always  bo  a  demand  in  England  for  all  we  can  raise 
beyond  supplying  our  own  wants;  where,  from 
the  humidity  of  Uie  climate  or  other  causes,  the 
silk  worm  is  not  reared. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  a  small  space  of  good 
and  fertile  ground,  as  a  nursery  in  which  to  sow  the 
seeds.  It  is  computed  that  one  ounce  of  seed  pro- 
perly sown,  after  the  ground  is  thoroughly  plough- 
ed, or  dug  and  harrowed,  or  raked  and  sown,  in 
drills  at  about  three  feet  ap****  Wu*l  give  about  five 
thousand  young  tree.  They  require  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  injury  from  cattle.  At  two 
years  of  age  they  are  generally  fit  for  placing  inan 
orchard  at  the  distance  of  from  7  to  12  feet  at  right 
angles — and  here  the  labor  of  man  termiuates,  all 
the  subsequent  culture  may  be  conducted  by  wo- 
men and  children— they  pluck  the  leaves,  and  feed 
and  tend  the  worms  until  the  cocoons  are  formed ; 
so  that  you  perceive  the  culture  of  silk  detracts 
nothing  from  agriculture.  The  greatest  embarrass- 
ment hitherto  has  been  the  extracting  or  reeling  the 
silk  from  the  cocoons.  The  reels  of  France  and 
Itally,  and  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  receive 
the  thread  which  consists  of  the  fibres  of  several  co- 
coons accorcing  to  the  requirement  of  the  fabric  to 
be  made,  in  skeins,  which  must  be  spooled  before  it 
can  be  twisted.  Two  of  our  countrymen,  Messrs. 
Gay  and  Mosely,  have  Invented  a  real  which  re- 
ceives the  thread  on  spools,  and  thus  the  labor  and 
wastage  of  the  old  process  is  avoided*  Mr.  Gay 
assures  me  that  an  ingenious  woman  can  be  taught 
in  a  short  time  to  reel  on  his  reel  with  great  perfec- 
tion. A  great  advantage  of  reeling  on  to  spools 
consists  in  its  safe  any  easy  carriage  any  distance 
without  injury.  We  have,  therefore,  surmounted 
the  most  difficult  process  in  the  whole  operation. 

These  gentlemen  have  also  employed  the  several 
machines  in  use  in  France  and  England  in  the  man- 
ufacture, so  that  it  will  require  but  a  comparatively 
small  capital  to  establish  manufactories  of  silk  in 
this  country. 

When  we  consider  how  admirably  adapted  to 
silk  are  our  County  Poor-House  establishments, 
how  the  wants  of  the  poor  may  be  mitigated  by  in- 
ducing them  also  to  enter  on  the  culture,  by  ob- 
taining leaves  of  the  mulberry  from  their  rich 
neighbors ;  how  the  middle  classes  of  society  m  \y 
improve  their  condition  by  entering  on  the  culture 
of  silk j  I  feel,  I  confess,  a  strong  desire  to  be  able 
to  persuade  people  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  culture  by  immediately  setting 
about  it  in  earnest,  and  not  to  let  any  thing  hinder 
them  from  sowing  the  mulberry  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated this  spring. 

The  morusalba  or  white  mulberry  I  am  satisfied 
is  the  most  proper  for  making  the  best  silk ;  the 
purple  mulberry,  which  is  indigenous  to  some  parts 
of  our  country,  although  it  wiff  make  silk,  yet  it  is 
not  of  as  good  a  quality.  The  monu  mtdHcanlis  or 
Chinese  mulberry,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  but  it  is  apprehended  that  it  will 
not  withstand  our  vigorous  winters;  and  as  the 
common  white  mulberry  will  withstand  them,  and 
make  excellent  silk,  I  should  not  recommend  the 
propagation  of  the  Chinese. 

I  forbear  saying  any  thing  on  the  mode  of  rear- 
ing the  worm.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  care  and  pains  to  rear  it  in  this  country 
which  the  precepts  of  Count  Dandalo  would  imply. 
In  due  time  instructions  will  be  given  level  to  every 
capacity.  May  I  not  count  on  your  co-operation 
in  this  most  important  subject. 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem, 

Yours,        A.  SPENCER. 


I 


Lake  Erie  Navigation.— The  Dunkirk  Whir/, 
of  April  14tb,  says,  that  ••  the  Lake  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  this  place  is  clear  of  ice,  and  there 
is  now  no  obstruction  to  a  free  navigation  from 
tjiis  up  the  Lake.  The  steamboat  William  Penn, 
Captain  D wight,  from  Cleveland,  it  expected  at 
this  port  every  hour,  to  start  for  Detroit." 

We  hope  soon  to  beer  a  similar  announcement 
in  relation  to  the  Lake  at  Buffalo,  It  will  give 
new  life  to  business  in.  that  flourishing  cily. 

There  are  several  Steam  Boats  running  regu- 
larly between  this  and  the  upper  pons.  Patter, 
gers  wishing  to  go  west  may  obtain  passage  al- 
most any  day.  These  boats  will  continue  to  run 
regularly  from  this  port  until  the  ice  is  out  at  the 

Tower  end  df  the  lake.— [Erie,  *<moeylvania, 
Gazette.] 


I  From  the  Socket's  Harbor  Gstrrur  of  April  14.) 
Tbe  Steamboats  United  States,  Oswego  and 
War  Avery,  have  commenced  running-Mho  two 
former  between  Ogdensburg  and  Lewiston,  and 
the  latter  between  Ogdensburg  and  Rochester.— 
The  Oswego,  Cape.  Horaans,  made  her  first  ap» 
pearance  in  our  Harbor  on  Sa  urday  last ;  and 
the  United  States,  Capt,  Van  Clove,  and  tbe  Wn. 
Avery,  Ca^t  Read,  came  in  and  left  on  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening.  They  all  appear  to  be 
in  excellent  condition,  and  if  wo  may  Judge  from 
appearances,  we  should  say  that  their  prospects 
for  a  good  summer's  business,  are  extremely 
flattering* 

Improvement  of  the  Navigation.— It  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  following  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  that  our  citizen* 
may  count  upon  an  early  commencement  andsteady 
prosecution  of  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  river.  This  information 
will  be  received,  we  are  sure,  with  gratification  by 
all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
city,  and  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  great 
business  operations  of  the  State,  and  indeed  of 
other  and  far  western  States,  which  seek  through 
this  channel  a  market  for  their  surplus  products, 
—[Albany  Argus.] 

War  Department,  April  14th,  1835. 

Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.  has  just  been 
received. 

Capt.  Talcott  was  some  time  since  directed  to 
superintend  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  Ri- 
ver. Nor  is  it  in  the  contemplation  of  this  De- 
partment to  assign  to  him  any  other  duty,  incon- 
sistent with  this  arrangement. 

I  understand  from  Gen.  Gratiot,  that  Capt.  TaL 
eott  is  awaiting  the  decision  of  this  Department 
on  the  question  of  the  mode  of  disbursing  the 
funds  appropristed  for  this  object,  before  he  com* 
mences  the  work.  Tbe  point  >e  a  new  one,  and 
has  been  recently  made  in  consequence  of  an  aot 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  A  course 
has,  however,  been  adopted  whieh  will  probably 
remove  the  difficulty,  and  ensure  the  prosecution 
of  the  improvement  without  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  your  raostob'tsenrt, 

LEW.  CASS. 

E.  Corning,  Esq.  Mayor  of  Albany. 

Canal  Navigation* — The  Erie  canal  from  Al- 
bany to  Buffalo,  was  filled  with  water  on  the  15th 
of  April.  A  great  number  of  boats  have  already 
cleared  with  heavy  freights  of  merchandise  for 
the  west.  The  tolls  paid  at  this  place  during 
the  three  first  days  amount  to  about  so? en  thou- 
sand dollars. — Several  boats  arrived  at  this  place 
on  Saturday  from  Utica  :  and  the  packets  have 
commenced  their  regular  trips  from  Schenectady 
to  Utica. 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  northern 
section  of  tbe  Champlain  canal,  dated  at  Sandy 
Hill  on  the  17th,  states  that  the  water  was  let 
into  the  canal  on  his  section,  on  the  14th,  at  night, 
and  on  the  15th  the  levels  were  as  lull  as  were 
considered  safe,  "with  the  great  quantity  of  frost 
yet  remaining  in  the  banks  of  the  caoal.  •  There 
were  small  breaches  immediately  after  letting 
in  the  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall,  between 
the  guard  gate  and  the  head  of  tbe  upper  lock  : 
If  we  can  save  the  other  portion,  it  will  bo  more 
than  can  reasonably  be  expected.— Watchmen  are 
kept  consianly  on  the  line,  and  will  be,  Until  the 
frost  shall  have  disappeared." 

A  letter  from  the  collector  at  Dresden,  of  thtf 
14th  instant,  stales  that  the  water  would  be  let 
into  the  Clocked  Lake  Canal  on  the  15th  ;  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  Oswego,  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca,  and  Chemung  canals,  were  all  in  a  nav- 
igable condition  on  the  same  day. 

There  is  some  frost  in  the  canal  banks  between 
Albany  and  Utica,  and  there  has  been  an  appre- 
hension of  breaches)  from  thie  cause:  but  none 
have  happened.  There  has  been  a  slide  into  tho  ' 
canal,  about  eight  miles  this  side  of  Schenectady, . 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  tho  pas- 
sage of  boats.— [Argus] 

• "         ..     f    - — i -■■-,,  • 

Chetaptake  aud  Ohio  Canal.— We  have  just 
received  the  following  interesting  information 
from  a  friend,  whose  official  situation  eAaWes 
him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  every  thing  cool 
nected  with  the  Canal.— {National  Intelligencer^ 

M  J  have  now  tbe  pleesare  of  informing  you 


*  -  , 


advocate:  of  iwtejeinai-  improved  bnts 
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that  a  number  of  boats,  loaded  with  Flour,  Coal 
Ac.,  have  reached  the  District  from  Cumberland, 
having  passed  through  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  that  to  much  of  the  Ca- 
nal is  open  for  use,  ae  it  is,  that  the  prospect  ie 
fair,  tor  its  early  completion  to  Cumberland.  A 
great  amount  of  trade  ie  now  on  its  way  d.iwn 
the  Canal ;  though  it  baa  been  detained  for  some 
days  by  one  of  thoae  occurrences  common  to  the 
uee  ot  a  new  Canal,  and  which  I  anticipated 
when  I  laet  addreeeed  you— I  mean  a  breach  in 
the  embankment.  Thia  baa  been  repaired  and 
the  use  of  the  Canal  restored.'* 

Orand  Junction  Canal — We  congratulate  our 
fellow  citizens  upon  the  ascertained  certainty  of 
the  immediate  construction  of  thia  important  work 
the  union  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canals, 
by  the  Mahoning  Valley.  The  necessary  char- 
ters having  been  obtained  from  the  respective  le 
gialatures  of  the  two  states,  the  commissioners 
will  open  the  books  to  dispose  of  the  balance  of 
the  stock,  on  Monday  next,  agreeably  to  their 
notice  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  work  to  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania,  nothing  need  be  said  to  thoae 
who  know  its  location.  To  thoae  of  our  citizens 
who  are  not  conversant  with  the  subject,  we 
would  just  remark,  that  the  great  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania canal  terminatea  within  about  aix  miles 
of  the  Ohio  atate  line,  the  Beaver  diviaon  having 
bean  completed  the  laet  eeaaon. 

From  thence  to  the  Ohio  canal  ia  79  miles, along 
the  valleys  offihe  Mahoning  and  Coysboga  rivers. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals  will  thus  farm 
the  junction  of  the  improvements  of  the  two 
states  on  the  great  western  line,  and  will  be  the 
avenue  of  communication  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  fair  fertile  west,  ft  ie  gratifying  to 
add,  that  repeated  explorations  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers,  have  ahownthe  route  to  be 
moat  eligible  in  every  respect,  and  especially 
that  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
from  the  natural  streams. — [U.  S.  Gaz.] 

[From ihe  Pittsburgh  Gazette.) 

Collector's  Office,     > 
Msgany,  W.  D.  Pa.  Canal,  JtorUU,  1835.  $ 
Whole  amount  received  from  1st  No- 
vember, 1834,  to  April  4,  1835,  ae 
per  loat  weekly  statement,  $4,741  551-8 

Amount  received  in  the-  week  ending 
April  10,  799  43 

Whole  amount  received  to  April  11, 

1835,  #5,540  98  1-2 

Sixty-one   boats  cleared   from  this 

office,  having  tonnage,  97]  ,874  lbs. 

Tonnage   received   from   the  East, 
'    cleared  at  other  offices,  8,170,150  lbs. 

Total  tonnage  of  the  week,  3,148,084  lbs. 

Extras.— Wood,  81  1-4  cords;  Boards,  9,851  ft ; 
Locust  Posts,  100. 

r  Our  Railroad  it*  progress  and  prospects.— 
Stockholdera  and  others  interested  in  thia  import- 
ant work,  (and  who  in  this  community  does  not 
feel  an  interest  in  it  ?)  will  be  pleased  to  learn, 
that  the  graduation  ia  now  finished  from  Har- 
per's Ferry  to  Winchester — that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  necessary  timber  ia  delivered  or  pre* 
pared  for  delivery— and  that  arrangements  have 
been  nuuje  fpr  procuring  the  Iron  and  locomo- 
three  without  further  aelay.  Contracts  have 
been  closed  and  are  now  in  the  progress  of  elo- 
cution, for  laying  the  rails  and  finishing  the  entire 
work*  out  and  out,  by  the  first  of  November  next 
—early  enough  to  affect  the  price  of  the  growing 
crop.  Nothing  ia  wanting  to  aecure  this  happy 
result  but  attention  on  the  part  of  the  stockhold- 
ers to  the  cells,  of  the  beard.  The  inetaimente 
must  be  paid,,  or  the  work  must  necessarily  lan- 
guish. The  stockholders  will  find  new  eueomv 
agemen)  to  giligence  and  punctuality  in  thia  mat. 
ter  of  paying  up;  in  the  fact,  that  the  stock  of  the 
Baltimore .  and  Ohio  railroad,  which,  while  that 
work  wait  unfinished,  had  fallen  to  one-ihird  of 
its  nominal  value,  haa  now,  that  the  road  ia  done 
eiiddenly  risen,  to  par— and  in  the  further  fact, 
that  the  stock  of  every  finished  railroad  in  the 
United  States  ia  above  paiv-£  Winchester  Re- 
publican  J  , 


The  Portland  Argus  saya : 

The  Hon.  John  Anderson,  of  this  city,  and  Pe. 
ter  H.Green,  Esq. 'of  Bath,  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  Commissioners  to 
visit  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  authorities  there  upon  tho  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  Railroad  from  this  State  to  that 
city. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  gentlemen  ao  well 
qualified  to  estimate  the  probable  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  spied" project  in  contemplation,  aro 
appointed  to  collect  the  necessary  information 
relative  thereto.  Mr.  Anderson's  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  tho  commercial  interests 
of  this  State*  and  hia  high  character  for  honor  and 
integrity,  will  recommend  him  favorably  to  the 
British  Government  in  Canada,  and  will  give 
weight  and  influence  to  his  suggestions.  Mr. 
Green  also  ia  well  acquainted  with  our  local  con- 
earns ;  and  we  doubt  it  a  selection  more  favora- 
ble to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view, 

could  have  been  made. 

■         ■  ■ 

Teams  veraua  Steam. — Quite  an  animated  con- 
test has  been  carried  on  for  several  weeks  past 
between  those  enterprising  mail  coach  proprie- 
tors Stockton  and  Stokes,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  in  the  transportation  of  paa- 
eengers  between  thia  city  aod  Baltimore,  which 
haa  cauaed  considerable  excitement  among  our 
citizens,  who  watch  the  arrival  of  cars  and  stages 
with  much  interest.  On  one  day  the  stage  v  ill 
arrive  full  of  passengers,  at  a  slapping  pace,  full 
thirty  minutes  beforo  the  cars — the  next,  they 
come  out  neck  and  neck— or  rather  neck  and 
boiler-' on  the  third  the  steamer  ia  ahead  and 
dashes  on  to  the  depot  like  a  thunder  cloud  with 
a  streak  of  lightning  attached  to  it— or  a  dog 
with  a  tin  pot  tied  to  his  tail.  "Hurrth  Stokes!*' 
••Hurrah  Steam!"  are  now  screamed-out  from 
roauy  a  throat,  with  as  much  fervor  as  ever  was 
the  battle  cry  of  Richard  Cceur  d'Lion.  How 
long  thia  steam  and  team  contest  will  last  we 
cannot  say— for  one  of  the  parties  seems  to  de. 
light  in  hot  water,  and  the  other  is  determined  not 
to  break  down  whilst  a  wheel  ia  left  between  thia 
and  Wheeling.  But  little  we  reck  if  it  ia  contin- 
ued aa  long  aa  the  Trojan  war,  for  it  ia  rife  with 
benefits  to  the  editors  on  the  route  and  enables 
us  to  receive  the  Eastern  mail  some  hours  sooner 
than  formerly. 

The  opposition  of  Messrs.  Stockton  and  Stokes 
waa  cauaed  by  what  they  deem  an  extravagant 
demand  by  the  Railroad  Company  for  carrying 
the  mail  between  Frederick  and  Baltimore.  As 
to  the  merits  of  the  caae  we  know  nothing  ;  but 
we  learn  that  the  experiment  of  Measrt.  Stock- 
ton aod  Stokes  has  been  thus  far  liberally  pa- 
tronized and  bida  fair  to  continue  to  be  ao. — 
[Frederick,  Md.,  Herald.} 

Heavy  Penalty. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts haa  confirmed  a  late  decision  of-  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  which  a  Mr.  Currier 
recovered  a  verdict  against  the  town  of  Lowell. 
The  suit  was  brought  against  the  town  to  recover 
damages  for  an  injury  sustained  by  Mr.  Currier 
in  consequence  of  the  bedneea  of  a  road  which 
the  town  waa  bound  to  keep  in  repair.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  $3,500,  which  waa  doubled 
by  the  Court,  according  u  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  thua  giving  to  the  plaintiff  the  very  snug 
and  respectable  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  •*  Select  Men"  of  Lowell  will  probably  see 
the  neoeaaity,  hereafter,  of  keeping  their  high, 
ways  and  biidgea  in  better  order. — [Courier.] 

One  part  of  the  London  and  Greenwich  Rail, 
road,  which  is  now  advancing  towaads  com. 
pletion,  w'\U  go  over  three  thousand  arches ;  and  it 
ia  intended  to  make  theae  arches  to  aerve  the 
purposes  of  cottagea,  and  that  they  shall  be 
inhabited.  This  is  certainly  a  novelty,  and  one 
of  an  agreeable  character,  thit  carriagea  full  of 
passengers  and  goods  will  go  over  ike  tops  of  hu- 
man habitations  at  great  speed,  with  the  moat 
perfect  security*  and  convenience  to  all  parties.' 
To  get  clear  of  all  smoke  arising  out  of  those 
residences  of  men  and  women,  which  would  be  a 
great  annoyance  on  the  Railroad,  the  apartment* 
or  arches  will  be  warmed  by  gas  stoves,  which 
will  yield  light  and  heat  without  impregnating 
the  atmosphere  with  any  noiieua  impurity— [Lon. 
paper.J 


buUa  Rubber  Boat. — We  have  had  the  pleasure* 
of  examining  this  mgenious  production,  soon  after 
iu  return  from  a  most  fortunate  .tmiJfe^c^peoUtion. 
to  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  boat  was  invented, 
says  the  Providence  Journal,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  of  this  city,  and  wafe  manufactured  at  - 
the  India  Rubber  Factory  on  Eddy's  Point  It  ia 
constructed  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  Burden's 
steamboat,  with  two  inflated  cylinders  of  India  rub*, 
ber  cloth,  connected  upon  the  top  by  live  or  sTx 
beams  of  light  portable  plank,  which  supports  a 
deck  of  boards,  which  may  be  procured  at  almost ' 
any  place  where  the  boat  is  to  be  used.  The  whole 
apparatus  weighs  about  20  pounds.  The  cylinders 
may  be  both  inflated  in  from  5  to  10  minutes,  and 
when  the  air  is  discharged  may  be  folded  into*a 
valisse.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus  may  be  conve- 
niently carried  in  the  bottom  of  a  wagon  or  chaise. 
In  addition  to  the  whole,  is  a  seat;  upon  which  the 
angler  may  sit  and  hold  his  dominion  over  the i  finny 
race.  This  boat  will  sustain  at  least  one  totrs 
weight,  and  of  course  by  enlarging  the  deck,  would 
accommodate  quite  a  party.  The  elasticity  of  the 
cylinders  has  been  proved  to  be  a  protection  against 
their  being  punctured  by  snags  and  rooks.  We 
understand  the  ingenious  contriver  has  applied  for  ' 
a  patent  for  his  invention. 

National  Importance  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.— 
The  cotton  manufacture  arose  in  this  country  at  a 
critical  period  of  our  history.  England  had  just  lost 
her  American  colonies;  but  that  loss  was  more 
than  compensated  by  this  new  source  of  prosperity  ' 
springing  up  at  home.  The  genius  of  our  mechan- 
ics repaid  the  errors  of  our  statesmen.  In  the  long 
and  fearful  struggle  which  followed  the  French  rev-  , 
ohition,  this  country  was  mainly  supported  by  its  - 
commerce;  and  the  largest,  though  the  newest 
branch  of  that  commerce,  was  furnished  by  the  cot* 
ton  manufacture.  To  Arkwright  and  Watt,  Eng- 
land is  far  more  indebted  for  her  triumphs  than  to 
Nelson  and  Wellington.  Without  the  means  sup- 
plied by  her  nourishing  manufactures  and  trade, 
the  country  could  not  have  borne  up  under  a  con- 
flict so  prolonged  and  exhausting.  In  the  article  of 
cottons  alone,  the  exports  amounted,  between  1783 
and  1815,  to  250,000,000*.  From  1816  to  1838  in- 
clusive, the  declared  value  of  the  cotton  exports 
was  306,167,5182.  Within  the  last  half  century, 
cottons  to  the  enormous  value  of  570,060,000*.  have' 
been  sent  from  this  country  to  foreign  markets.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  trade  of  this  magnitude  must  have 
contributed  largely  to  sustain  the  revenue,  to  pre-* 
vent  the  national  resources  from  being  intolerably 
oppressed  by  taxation,  and  therefore  to  uphold  the 
power  and  guard  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.**— 

Baku's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture.  . ,- 

iii    j       i  i 

It  is  now  believed  that  volcanic  action  was  the.' 
instrument  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go 
morrah.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary  Isljnds,. 
Capede  Verds,  St.  Helen  i,  Tristra  D'Acnuna,  and 
the  Isles  in  the  Indian  Ocean — particularly  Bour- 
bon, give  evidence  that  tkey  were  of  volcanic  ot£> 
gin.  Also  the  large  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, fcc,  with  the  Phillipines,  are  evidently  a  con* 
tinued  range  of  volcanoes.  The  islands ,  in  the 
West  Indies  are  also  of  volcanic  basis ;  and  Scwth 
America  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  which  always 
attend,  and  generally  precede  volcanoes. 

The  Bell  Rock  Light  House.— We  learn  tha* 
this  work  has  been  subjected  to  greater,  damage) , 
during  the  late  gales  than  ever  before  since  its 
erection.  The  spring  tides  In  January  rose  to 
11C  feet  and  drifted  over  the  buiding,  while  in 
ordinary  tides  19  feet  is  the  extent  of  their  rise. 
The  heaviost  ground  swell  preceded  the  heaviest 
wind  two  days.  Some  large  rocks,  cajled  **  taa- 
vellers**  were  thrown  up  from  tho  deep  by  the 
"  yesty  flood,"  weighing  5  1-2  tons  ! 

During  the  last  year  there  were  bora  in  Parte 
99,130  children,  namely — 14,904  males,  ane  14,. 
930  females.  Of  these  19,145  were  legitimate;  18,. 
685  of  them  being  born  in  private  houses,  and  ' 
469  in  hospitals  or  almshouses ;  9,985  were  il- 
legitimate, 5,473  of  whom  were  born  in  private 
houses,  and  4.519  in  hospitals.  Of  the  natural 
children,  1,170  were  acknowledged  by  their  pa. 
rents.  The  deaths  amounted  to  24,177 :  namely, 
19,004  males,  and  19,178  females.  Of  these 
15,340  died  in  their  own  houses* and  ap4:i»ej87 
in  the  hospitals.  The  nurabarjof fifths  cfl»s<4- 
ed  that  of  the  deaths  by  4,9597  The  marriages 
were  8,088.  In  1833  there  were  27,460  births  | 
95,096  Vleaths,  and  7,988  marriages. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

TsMrsftAifcc  Almanac. — Packard  ahd  Van 
Bwmitnrsm,  Albany. — This  useful  publication, 
watch  ha*,  and  ought  to  have,  a  moat  extensive 
calculation,  is  published  under  tbe  saperinteud- 
anee  of  the  executive  commrttee  of  tbe  New 
York  State  Temperance  Society. 

It  ia  furnished  at  $13,50  per  thousand,  and 
contains  facts  well  calculated  to  make  men  feel 
ibe  impoitance  and  necessity  of  abstinence  from 
strong  drink. 

By  it  we  perceive  that  in  the  jails  and  poor 
bouses  in  this  state  in  1833  there  were  confined 
34,169  persons,  of  whom  18,313  were  certified 
by  tbe  keepers  to  be  Intemperate  in  their  habits, 
only  3,366  temperate,  and  3,491  doubtful. 

This  is  a  startling  fact,  though  a  reflecting 
mind  would  have  s opposed  no  other  result. 

The  footsteps  Of  the  drunkard,  however  de- 
vious elsewhere,  are  always  steady  and  undevi- 
ating  in  the  downward  path  to  poverty,  crime, 
and  disgrace.  A. 

The  Language  op  Flowers  :  Carey,  Lea  & 
Blanchaxd,  1835. — This  beautiful  volume  contains 
a  historical  account  of  the  symbolical  language  of 
the  garden,  together  with  the  meaning  of  flowers 
as  st  present  generally  ascepted.  Here  the  read. 
or  may  find  tbe  reason  why  the  Msrgauthum  is 
the  emblem  of  repose,  the  Thyme  of  activity, 
and  the  Geranium  of  stupidity.  Why  honey- 
suckle  represents  the  bonds  of  love,  and  the  bro. 
ken  straw  tho  painful  rupture  of  these  bonds. 

It  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  learning, 
and  its  typographical  execution,  reflects  credit 
on  tbe  printing  art  in  Philadelphia.  A. 

The  Yemassee  :  A  Romance,  in  3  vols.,  by  the 
author  of  Guy  Rivers. — Harpers. — This  is  no 
common  book.  The  design  of  the  story  is  bold 
and  original,  and  its  execution  is  graphic  and  vigor- 
ous. The  writer  has  improved  amazingly  since 
his  last  effort,  and  though  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  yet  this  work  must  establish  him  in  an 
enviable  rank  among  living  writers.  His  chief  defect 
is  a  too  great  indulgence  in  those  metaphysical  disqui- 
sitions which  were  so  often  misplaced  in  the  mouths 
of  his  characters  in  Guy  Rivers.  In  the  present 
work  these  are  very  properly  put  forth  as  the  views 
of  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  though 
often  ingenious,  and  sometimes  beautifully  written, 
they  do  not  seem  alway  to  grow  out  of  his  subject, 
and  they  are  often  so  unskilfully  introduced  as  to 
delay  the  action  of  the  story,  and  consequently  im- 
pair the  interest  of  its  finest  scenes.  Mr.  Simms 
has  evidently  two  distinct  complexions  to  his  mind, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  him  try  his  hand  at  a 
novel  of  the  Godwin  and  Brockden  Brown  school, 
if  it  were  only  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  those  kind 
of  speculations  which  appear  to  us  out  of  place  in  a 
pure  Romance  like  the  Yemassee.  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  writer  to  stamp  his  peculiar  mind  and  cha- 
racter upon  his  productions,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  send  all  the  coin  from  his  intellectual  mint  with 
precisely  the  same  impress.  It  was  well  enough  for 
our  author  on  his  first  appearance,  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  fair  taste  of  his  different  powers,  but  we  hope 
that  hereafter  he  win  take  different  and  separate 
works  ii>  wjuchjto  display  his  versatility ;  and  whe- 
ther his  next  book  «'  turn  out  a  song  or  a  sermon" 
an  (pxerewe  of  discrimination  in  this  regard  will 
much,  improve  its  character. 

Th»  Jfoesaasee  we  think  ditplaya  as  much 
poweri  fancy,  and  original  resource  as  any  work  | 


of  fiction,  by  a  native  writer,  that  we  can  call  to 
mind.  The  author  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
wakening  a  noble  and  extinet  race  of  Indians,  to 
life,  in  the  deep  forests  of  the  sooth  ;  and  tbe 
gallant  cavaliers  who  settled  his  native  Carolina* 
not  less  tbsn  to  tbe  plumed  chieftains  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  are  made  to  flu  with  magical  re. 
iility  before  the  mental  gaxe  of  the  reader. — 
There  is,  indeed,  s  warm  tissue  of  poetry,  per. 
vading  the  whole  work — an  atmosphere  of  fancy, 
which  raises  the  ideal  creatures  of  the  author's 
brain,  somewhat  above  actual  life,  but  which 
makes  them  gain  in  poetic  vitality,  all  that  they 
may  lose  in  truth.  The  writer  has  evidently  pro- 
posed to  himself  that  master.piece  of  unmeamr* 
fd  poetry,  (the  only  perfect  romance,  except 
Fenelon's  TeUnnaque$  that  ever  was  written,) 
Ivsnhoe,— as  his  model ;  and  we  only  wish  that 
he  had  not  introduced  a  single  touch  to  remind 
us  of  the  ordinary  novel.  His  attempt  has  been 
a  bold  one ;  to  say  that  he  has  been  perfectly 
successful,  would  be  to  rank  his  work  with  those 
two  great  prose  epics,  as  they  have  been  called, 
and  would  provoke  a  comparison  most  unjust  to 
a  writer  "  yet  in  the  gristle  of  his  youth."  But 
to  say  that  hie  production  is  indicative  of  more 
than  mere  literary  talent— that  it  betray*  the  de. 
cided  possession  of  genius— of  peeuliar  and  cre- 
ative powers,  will  hardly  be  thought  sufficient 
commendation  by  those  who  carefully  peruse  the 
Yemassee. 

The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  materiel  of  the  work,  and  tbe  mode  in  which 
it  is  wrought  up.  * 

The  day  bad  been  gratefully  warm;  and, 
promising  an  early  summer,  there  was  a  profita- 
ble show  of  foliage  throughout  the  forest.  The 
twittering  of  a  thousand  variout  birds,  and  the 
occasional  warble  of  that  Puck  of  tbe  American 
forests,  the  mocker — tbe  Cooneolatee,  or  Trick- 
tongue  of  the  Yemassee— together  with  the 
gleesomo  murmur  of  the  zephyr  and  brook,  gave 
to  the  scene  an  aspect  of  wooing  and  seductive 
repose,  that  could  not  fail  to  win  the  sense  into  a 
most  happy  unconsciousness.  The  old  oaken 
grove  which  Best  Mstthew,  in  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  her  lover,  now  approached,  waa 
delightfully  conceived  for  such  an  occasion.  All 
things  within  it  seemed  to  breathe  of  love.  The 
murmur  of  tbe  brooklet,  the  song  of  the  bird*  tbe 
hum  of  the  zephyr  in  the  tree-top,  had  each  a 

corresponding  burden. 

e    »        e  e  e  e 

"  He  does' not  come — he  does  not  come,*9  she 
murmured,  as  she  stood  contemplating  the  thick 
copse  spreading  before  her,  and  forming  the  bar- 
rier which  terminated  the  beautiful  range  of  oaks 
which  constituted  the  grove.  How  beautiful  waa 
tbe  green  and  garniture  of  that  little  copse  of 
wood.  The  leaves  were  thick,  and  tbe  grata 
aronnd  lay  folded  over  and  over  io  bunches,  with 
here  and  there  a  wild  floner,  gleaming  from  its 
green  and  making  of  it  a  beautiful  carpet  of  the 
richest  and  most  various  texture.  A  small  tree 
rose  from  the  centre  of  a  clump  around  which  a 
wild  grape  gudded  luxuriantly;  and,  with  an  in- 
coherent tense  of  what  she  saw,  she  lingered  be- 
fore the  little  cluster,  seeming  to  survey  that 
which  she  had  no  thought  for  at  the  moment. — 
Things  grew  indistinct  to  her  wandering  eje — the 
thought  was  turned  inward — and  the  musing  spir. 
it  denying  the  governing  sense  to  the  external 
agenta  and  conductors,  they  failed  duly  to  ap- 
preciate the  forms  that  rese,  and  floated,  and 
glided  before  them.  In  this  way,  the  leaf  de- 
tached made  no  impression  upon  the  sight  that 
was  yet  bent  upon  it ;  she  saw  not  the  bird, 
though  it  whirled,  untroubkd  by  a  fear,  in  wan. 
tun  circles  aroundher  head — and  thejblack- snake, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  darted  over  her 
path  without  arousing  a  single  terror  in  the  form 
that  otherwise  would  have  shivered  but  at  its  ap. 
pearance.  And  yet,  though  thus  indistinct  were 
all  things  around  her  to  the  amusing  mrad'of  the 
maiden,  her  eye  was  singularly  impressed  with 


one  object,  peering  out  at  intervale  from  the  little 
bush  beneath  it.  8he  saw  or  thought  she  saw, 
at  moments,  through  the  bright  green  of  the  leaves, 
a  star-like  glance,  a  email  bright  ray,  subtile, 
sharp,  beautiful— an  eye  of  the  leaf  itself,  darting 
the  most  searching  looks  into  her  own.  Now  tb« 
leaves  shook  and  the  vines  waved  elasticalty  anJ 
in  beautiful  forma  before  her,  but  the  star-like 
eye  was  there,  bright  and  gorgeous,  and  toll 
glancing  up  to  her  own.  How  beautiful — how 
strange,  did  it  appear  to  the  maiden.  She  watcfe 
ed  it  still  with  a  ('reaming  sense,  but  with  a  spir- 
it strangely  attracted  by  its  beauty— with  a  feel- 
ing in  which  awe  and  admiration  were  equally 
commingled.  She  could  have  bent  forward  to 
pluck  the  gem-like  thing  from  the  bosom  of  the- 
leaf  in* which  it  seemed  to  grow, and  from  which, 
it  gleamed  so  brilhantly;  but  once,  as  she  ap- 
proached, she  beard  a  shrill  scream  front  tho 
tree  above  her— such  a  scream  as  the  aaodt-btrd 
makes,  when,  angrily,  it  raises  it  dusky  erest,and 
flaps  its  wings  furiously  against  its  tender  aides. 
Such  a  scream  seemed  like  a  warning,  and 
though  yet  unawakened  to  full  consciousness,  it 
repelled  her  approach.  More  than  once,  in  her 
survey  of  this  strange  object,  bad  she  heard  lbs* 
shrill  note,  and  still  bad  it  carried  to  her  ear  the) 
same  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind  the) 
same  vague  consciousness  of  an  evil  pre  tense. 
But  the  star-like  eye  was  yet  upon  her  own— a\ 
email,  bright  eye,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird,  now 
steady  in  its  place  and  observant  seemingly  sole' 
of  hers,  now  darting  forward  with  all  the  ckts- 
terinjavieavesv  about  it,  and  shooting  up  towards 
hey,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At  another  mo- 
ment, riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around  it,  it 
wonld  whirl  round  and  round,  dazzling  bright 
and  beautifully,  even  as  a  torch,  waving  hurried- 
ly by  night  in  the*  hands  at  some  playful  boy  ;— 
but,  in  all  this  time,  the  glaaeeAwas  never  taken 
from  her  own— there  it  grew,  fixed— a  very 
principle  of  light— end  such  a  light— ra  subtle, 
burning,  piercing,  fascinating  light,  such  aa  gath- 
ers in  vapour  above  the  old  grave  and  binds  aw  as 
we  look— shooting,  darting  directly  into  bet  own, 
dazzling  her  gaze,  defeating  ita  sense  of  dis- 
crimination, and  confusing  strangely  that  of  per* 
caption.  She  felt  dizzy,  for,  aa  she  looked,  a 
cloud  of  colours,  bright,  gay,  various  colours, 
floated  and  hung  like  so  much  drapery  around 
the  single  object  that  had  so  encored  her  atten- 
tion and  speU. bound  her  feet.  Her  limbe  felt 
momently  more  and  more  insecure — her  blood 
grew  cold,' and  she  seemed  to  feel  the  gradual 
freeze  of  vein  by  vein,  throughout  her  person— 
At  that  momeut  a  rustling  waa  heard  in  the 
branches  of  the  tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird 
which  had  repeatedly  ottered  a  single  cry,  aa  4* 
were  of  warning,  above  ber,  flew  away  from 
his  station  with  a  screanf  more  piercing  than  ever. 
This  movement  bad  the  effect,  for  which  it  really 
seemed  intended,  of  bringing  back  to  her  a  por- 
tion of  the  consciousness  she  eeemed  so  totally 
to  hsve  been  deprived  of  before.  She  strove  to 
move  from  before  tbe  beautiful  but  terrible  pre* 
sence,  but  for  s  while  she  strove  in  vain.  The 
rich,  sisr.liks  glance  still  riveted  ber  own,  and 
the  subtle  fascination  still  kept  ber  bound*  The 
mental  energies,  however,  wiih  the  moment  of 
their  greatett  trial,  new  gathered  suddenly  to  her 
aid  ;  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  but  with  a  feel- 
ing still  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  and  dread, 
she  succeeded  partially  in  the  attempt,  and  lean- 
ing backwards  againtt  the  neighbouring  tree, 
feeble,  tottering,  and  dependiog  upon  it  for  that 
aupport  which  her  own  limbe  almoet  entirely  de* 
nied  her.  With  her  movement,  however,  came 
the  full  development,  of  the  powerful  spell  and 
dreadful  mystery  before  her.  As  her  feet  reced. 
ed,  though  but  a  single  pace  to  the  tree  against 
which  she  now  rested,  the  audibly  articulated 
ring,  like  that  of  a  watch  when  wound  up  with  the 
verge  broken,  announced  the  nature  of  that  splen- 
did yet  dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the 
monstrous  rattlesnake,  now,  but  a  few  feet  before 
her.lying  coiled  at  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  shrub, 
with  which,  to  ber  dreaming  eye,  many  of  its  own 
glorious  hues  had  been  associated.  She  waa 
conscious  enough  to  discriminate  and  to  perceive, 
but  terror  had  denied  her  tbe  strength  necessary 
tofly  from  her  dreadful  enemy.  There  still  the 
eye  glared  beautifully  bright  and  piercing  upon 
her  own;  and,  seemingly  in  a  spirit  of -sport,  he 
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slowly  unwound  himself  from  his  coil,  Mien  im- 
mediately, the  next  moment,  again  gathered  bim- 
esJf  into  iu  muscular  masses— the  rattle  still 
slightly  ringing  at  intervals,  and  giving  forth  that 
paralysing  sound,  which,  once  heard*  ia  remem- 
bered forever.  The  reptile  all  this  while  appear, 
ed  to  be  conscious  of,  and  to  sport  w»th,  while 
seeking  to  excite  her  terrors.  Now,  with  its  flat 
head,  distended  mouth,  and  curving  neck,  would 
it  dart  forward  its  long  form  towards  her, — its  fa- 
tal teeth,  unfolding  on  either  side  of  its  jaws, 
seeming  to  threaten  her  with  instantaneous  death, 
while  its  powerful  eye  shot  forth  glances  of  that 
fatal  power  of  fascination,  malignantly  bright, 
which,  by  paralysing  with  a  novel  form  of  terror 
and  of  beauty,  may  readily  account  for  the  spell 
it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet  of  the  timid,  and 
denying  to  fear  even  the  privilege  of  flight.— 
Then,  the  next  moment,  recovering  quickly,  it 
would  resume  its  folds,  and  with  arching  neck, 
which  now  glittered  like  a  bar  of  brazed  copper, 
and  fixed  eye,  continue,  calmly  as  it  were,  to 
contemplate  the  victim  of  its  secret  venom — the 
pendulous  tattle  still  ringing  the  death  note  as  if 
is  prepare  the  conscious  miad  for  the  fate  which 
if  al  hand.  Its  various  folds  were  now  complete 
— tho  coil  forming  a  series  of  knots — the  mus- 
cles, now  and  then,  rising  rigidly  into  a  bill,  now 
eorded  down  by  the  pressure  of  another  of  its 
folds  into  a  valley.  These  suddenly  unclasping, 
in  the  general  effort  to  strike  its  enemy,  give  it 
that  degree  of  impetus  which  enacles  it  to  make 
He  stroke  aa  fatal,  at  the  full  extent  of  its  own 
length,  aa  when,  suddenly  invaded,  its  head  is 
simply  elevated  and  the  blow  given. 

The  glance  of  Bess  Matthews  at  thismoment  upon 
her  enemy,  assured  her  that  the  sport  of  the  dead- 
ly reptile  was  about  to  cease.  She  could  not  now 
mistake  the  fearful  expression,  of  its  eye.    She 

r  strove  to  scream,  but  her  voice  died  away  in  her 
throat.  Her  lips  were  sealed — she  sought  to  fly, 
but  her  limbs  were  palsied— ^she  had  nothing  left 
of  Ufjs  but  its  consciousness ;  and  in  despair  of  es- 
cape, with  a  single  scream,  forced  from  her  by  the 
accumulated  agony,  she  sunk  down  upon  the  grass 
before  her  enemy — her  eyeaj  however,  still  open, 
and  still  looking  upon  those  which  he  directed  for- 

.  ever  upon  them.  She  saw  him  approach— now  ad- 
vancing, now  receding — nowJ  swelling  in  every 
part  with  something  or  anger,  while  his  neck  was 
arched  beautifully  like  that  of  a  wild  horse  under 
the  curb ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as  it  were  of  play, 

.  like  the  cat  with  its  victim,  she  saw  the  neck  grow- 
ing larger  and  becoming  completely  bronzed  when 
about  to  strike — the  huge  jaws  unclosing  almost  di- 

TecUy  above' her,  the  long  tabulated  fang,  charged 
"with  venom,  protruding  from  the  cavernous  mouth 
•—and  she  saw  no  more !  Insensibility  came  to  her 
aid,  and  she  lay  almost  lifeless  under  the  very  folds 
of  the  monster.  In  that  moment  the  copse  parted, 
•—and  on  arrow,  piercing  him  through  and  through 

•the  neck,  bore  his  head  forward  to  the  ground, 
alongside  of  the  sudden*  while  his  spiral  extremi- 
ties, now  unfolding  in  his  own  agony,  were  actu- 

•  airy,  in  part,  resting  upon  her  person.  The  arrow 
came  from  the  fugitive  Occonestoga,  who  had  for- 
tunately reached  the  spot,  in  season,  on  his  way  to 
the  Block  House.  He  rushed  from  the  copse,  as 
,the  snake  fell,  and  with  a  stick,  fearlessly  approach- 
ed him  where  he  lay  writhing  upon  the  grass. 

•  Seeing; Jum  advance,  the  courageous  reptile  made 
an  effort  to  regain  his  coil,  wliile  shaking  the  fear- 
ful rattle  violently  at  every  evolution  which  he  took 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  arrow,  completely  pass- 
ing through  his  neck,  opposed  an  unyielding  obsta- 
cle to  the  endeavor;  and  finding  it  hopeless,  and 
seeing  the  new  enemy  about  to  assault  him,  with 

^something  of  the  spirit  of  the  white  man  under 
like  circumstances,  lie  turned  recklessly  roundg  and 
striking  his  charged  fangs,  so  that  they  were  rivet- 
ed in  the  wound  they  made,  into  a  susceptible  port 
of  his  own  body,  he  threw  himself  over  upon  his 
back  with  a  single  convulsion,  and,  a  moment  after, 
lay  dead  upon  the  person  of  the  maiden. 

SUMMARY. 

Aristocratic  Literature.— The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  Tie  Keepsake  for 
next.'  year',  and  is .  assisted,  we  understand,  by 
several  of  her  arist  >cratic  friends  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  preparing  this  publication  for  the  forth- 
coming season. 

"hi*  probable*  says  Humboldt,  "that  the 
frifoerT>ena  of  thV  kingdom  of  Quito,,  and  (he 


neighboring  Cordillera*  far  from  being  a  group, 
of  distitict  elands,  constitute  a  tingle  swollen 
mass,  an  immense  volcanic  wall,  atretching  from 
south  to  north,  the  crest  of  which  exhibits  a  sur 
face  of  more  than  six  hundred  square  leagues.— 
Cotopaxi,  Tungura,  and  Pichincha,  are  placed  on 
this  immense  vault*nd  are  to  be  considered  rather 
as  the  different  summits  of  one  and  the  same 
voleanic  mass,  than  aa  distinct  mountains. — [A- 
merican  Monthly.] 

Important. — Mons.  Paolin  has  invented  a  fire 
proof  apparatus,  by  which  firemen  may  descend 
into  cellars  and  other  places,  where  spirits  and 
other  inflammable  substances  are  in  conflagration ; 
being  supplied  with  air  pumped  .nto  tubes  com. 
rounieating  with  the  head  and  mouth.  A  sue 
eesaful  experiment  was  made,  but  the  fireman 
experienced  some  inconvenience  from  the  heat 
during  the  19  minutes  he  remained  amidst  the 
smoke — his  pulse  when  he  came  out  of  the  cel- 
lar beating  130  a  minute,  but  he  had  successfully 
extinguished  the  fire.  This  seems  to  be  the 
application  of  the  diving  bell  principle. 

Essence  of  Milk. — A  preparation  bearing  the 
name  of  lattoline  has  juat  been  presented  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mingled  with  nino 
tenths  of  water  it  yields  new  milk  of  tho  best  sort, 
and  with  the  proper  flavor.  Laetoline  is  pro. 
cured  from  pure  milk,  principally  by  evaporation 
without  heal;  and  it  is  said  that  the  globules, 
when  examined  by  high  microscopic  power,  are 
found  to  have  undergone  no  change.  When  once 
formed,  it  remains  unaltered  by  heat  or  moisture. 
—[Medical  Gazette] 

The  National  Inteligencer  says  that  the  cit. 
izens  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina, 
are  making  extensive  arrangements  for  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  was  adopted  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  in  bnblic  assembly,  in  the  town  of 
Charlotte,  one  the  90th  of  May,  1775,  more  than 
a  year  prior  to  the  declaration  by  Congress  in 
July,  1776. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wmo : 

The  questions  have  been  asked  me  whether  any 
one  might  lawfully  keep  an  Inn  where  no  spirit, 
ous  liquors  were  kept  tor  sale,  without  a  license  ; 
also  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  can 
in  their  discretion  refuse  licenses  to  taverns  sell, 
ing  ardent  spirit*.  While  revolving  these  ques. 
tlons  in  my  mind  and  preparing  an  answer  to 
them,  the  following  opinions  from  very  high  legal 
authority  came  opportunely  to  hand.  They  will 
be  considered,  I  apprehend,  as  settling  the  ques. 
tion  in  the  most  eonclusive  manner ;  and  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  public, 
and  particularly  to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise, 
I  solicit  the  publication  of  the  following  documents 
in  your  next  paper.  By  so  doing  you  will  great, 
ly  subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  order, 
and  greatly  oblige  A  Fbiend. 

Utica,  April  4. 
Legal  opinion*  in  relation  to  the  Bight  to  keep  a 

Public  Inn  without  license%  and  the  duty  of  the 

Boards  of  Excise. 

I  have  been  desired  to  state  my  opinion  in  wri- 
ting on  two  points  growing  out  of  the  title  of  our 
statute  regarding  ••  Excise  and  the  Regulation  of 
Taverns  and  Groceries,"  1st  voL  Revised  Stat, 
utes,  pages  677 — vix : 

1st.  Can  a  public  inn  be  kept  without  license  ? 

2d.  Can  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  refuse 
to  grant  any  tavern  license  whatever,  if  they  think 
that  none  is  necessary  ? 

After  the  clear  opinion  given  by  his  .Honor, 
Chief  Justiee  Savage,  on  one  of  these  poinfs,  it 
seems  not  very  fitting  for  a  member  of  the  bar 
to  ssy  much  io  addition  to  it.  I  will,  therefore, 
state  one  or  two  considerations  only,  and  that 
briefly. 

The  business  of  an  innkeeper  is  to  keep  a  pub. 
lie  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. — 
It  is  a  public  employment  at  common  law;  and 
by  the  common  law,  long  bv  fore  any  statute  exts. 
ted  on  the  subject,  innkeepers  had  peculiar,  well 
eetabliahed  rights,  and  were  under  pec c liar  lia- 
■  bilitiea. 

As  the  business  of  innkeeper  did  not  origi- 
nate-In any  statute,  so  it  continues  by  the  State 
Constitution  a  part  of  the  common  right  of  the 
citizen,  unless  restrained  by  statute; 


There  is  no  provision  in  my  part  of  our  revis- 
ed statutes,  (nor  was  there  in  our  late  statutes,) 
which  at  all  restrains  the  right  of  keeping  an 
inn.  Any  citizen  may  aet  np  a  puWio  inn  if  it 
be  noi  a  nuisance.  He  may  receive  travellers, 
charge  for  entertainment,  givo  any  credit  he 
pleases,  and  detain  property  as  security  for  hi* 
bill.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  under  so  etriet  • 
liability  to  his  guest,  that  even  robbery,  are  eres> 
bellion,  will  not  excuse  him  for  the  loss  of  a  lod- 
ger's effects.  There  is  uo  prohibition,  nor  pen. 
ally  in  the  law,  for  any  act  he  may  do  m  the  re. 
gular  way  of  innkeepiug,  tpo'uglihe  havono  li- 
cense. 

But  without  a  license  he  cannot  sell  the  li- 
quors for  which  sn  excise  is  required  by  the 
statute. 

The  business  of  retai'iug  spirituous  liquors, 
if  carried  on  in  an  inn,  turns  it  into  a  tavern. 
It  is  this  selling  which  is  so  strictly  regulated 
by  our  law.  And  if  a  man  has  a  license  for  a 
tavern,  he  must  keep  an  inn  also,  because  the 
ststute  has  so  ordained.  But  if  he  will  keep 
an  inn,  he  may  do  it  without  ke<  ping  a  tavern. 

The  secoiKl  question  is  in  substance,  whether 
the  Commissioners  are  obliged  to  grant  at  least 
some  licenses. 

All  the  regulations  in  this  title,  are  regulations 
of  careful,  anxious  restriction.  They  all  plainly 
refer  to  the  retailing  of  spiritous  liquors  as  a  great 
evil  which  is  to  be  restrained  as  fsr  as  possible. 
The  law  does  not  say,  nor  imply,  that  any  licen. 
Met  shall  be  granted  ;  and  it  states  many  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  according  to  which  tlwy  ehall 
not  be  granted.  The  whole  scope  of  the  law  ie 
to  restrain,  regula'e  and  diminish  the  business. 

As  one  example  among  others  no  licence  can 
be  granted  unless  absolutely  necesssry  for  the  ac- 
tual accommodation  of  travellers.  It  must  not 
be  granted  on  the  ground  of  merely  same  conve. 
nience,  nor  for  uncertain  accommodation,  nor  for 
the  accommodation  of  any  at  all  except  travel- 
lers. 

The  neighbors  near  an  inn  can  not  be  travel- 
lers there,  and  the  raw  does  not  allow  a  tavern 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighborhood. 

As  by  this  restraining  law,  no  license  can  be 
granted  except  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  nor  ex* 
cept  it  be  so  for  travellers,  and  for  their  actual 
accommodation,— so  the  Commissioners  can  not 
duly  grant  the  license  unless  they  sre  eatiefied  of 
all  the  points  mentioned  in  the  6th  section,  and 
among  them,  that  a  tavern  is  thus  necessary.  If 
there  is  no  place  in  the  town  where  the  Commie. 
sioners  are  satisfied  that  a  tavern  ie  actually,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  travellers,  then  no  Hcenee 
can  bo  granted  by  such  Commissioners  in  the  con. 
scientious  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  must 
be  so  satisfied  in  their  own  minds  before  they 
can  grant  a  license. 

As  petitions  are  often  circulated  to  influence 
;he  Boards,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the 
duty  of  judging  id  these  cases  is  cast  upon  the 
commissioners  themselves,  and  they  have  no 
right  te  throw  the  responsibility  upon  any  other 
persons  whatever.  If  the  commissioners  are  not 
satisfied  that  a  tavern  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
tho  accommodation  of  travellers,  they  are  in 
duty  bound  to  refuso  the  license,  without  regard 
to  the  numbers  or  influence  of  those  a  ho  may 
request  it  to  be  granted. 

Samuel  L.  Hofkik*. 
Geneva,  19th  March,  1835. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  a  public  inn  may 
lawfully  be  kept  without  license,  and  that  the 
commissioners  of  excise  may  lawfully  refuse 
to  grant  any  tavern  license  whatever,  if  they 
think  that  none  is  necessary. 

Mat.  W.  Howell.  - 

I  am  of  opinion  that  under  the  statute  1st  Re. 
vised  Laws  677,  any  person  may  kc  ep  a  house 
ef  entertainment,  without  a  liccose,  provided  he 
abstains  fjom  selling  strong  and  spirituous 
liquors  and  wines;  and  that  the  commissioners 
of  excise  may  not  only  lawfully  refuse  to  grant 
any  tavern  license  it  they  think  none' to  be  ne* 
cessary;  but  that  they  exceed  their  powers  and 
violate  their  datias  if  they  grant  Uoeatee  that 
are  not  absolurely  neceaaaty  for  the  actual  a*, 
commodation  of  trav«  Hers.  A.  Sfenceb. 

We  concur  in  the  preceding  opinions  of 
Judge  Spencer*  John  Savaob. 

Jacob  StmnBiwtiiD* 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


Serious  Disaster  on  the  Railroad. — The  passen- 
gers by  the  Railroad  Line  from  Philadelphia,  did 
not  arrive  in  New  York,  yesterday  afternoon  till 
5  o'clock,  having  been  detained  on  the  road  by  a 
serious  disaster,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have 
learned  from  one  of  the  passengers,  and  are  as 
follows: — 

About  six  miles  this  side  of  Bordentown,  the 
baggage  car,  which  is  always  next  to  the  locomo- 
tive, was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  having  caught 
from  the  sparks  from  the  furnace.  The  engine 
was  immediately  stopped,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  ad- 
mit, to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  but,  we  re- 
gret to  state,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  passengers' 
baggage  was  destroyed  before  the  flames  could  be 
controlled.  Our  informant  states,  that  when  the 
fire  was  first  discovered,  the  flames  appeared  to  is- 
sue from  the  very  centre  of  the  baggage ;  the  car 
was  in  a  few  seconds  completely  enveloped  in  a 
sheet  of  fire,  and  the  wind  being  very  high  at  the 
time,  it  burnt  with  great  fury.  The  flames  also 
communicated  to  one  of  the  lialf-price  cars,  which 
was  slightly  damaged. 

Among  the  passengers  who  were  the  greatest 
sufferers,  were  Mrs.  R.— ^  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
Austin,  of  the  Theatre.  The  former  lost  a  ldrge 
Quantity -of  valuable  clothing,  worth  fifteen  hundred 
aaUars,  but  fortunately  saved  her  diamonds  and 
other  jewellery.  Mrs.  Austin  also  lost  all  her  bag 
gage,  including  many  valuable  articles  of  dress,  but 
saved  a  box  01  jewels  which  was  providentially  ta- 
ken from  the  centre  of  her  trunk. 

A  German  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  lost  all 
their  clothing,  were  fortunate  enough  to  recover  a 
tin  box,  which  was  in  one  of  their  trunks,  con- 
taining documents  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  a 
large  estate  in  Europe,,  wither  he  is  proceeding 
for  that  purpose.  ° 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  Amherst,  Mass.  had  a  pack- 
age in  his  trunk,  containing  $15,000,  which  was 
fortunately  rescued  from  the  flames,  the  top  of  the 
trunk  having  been  burnt  up.  We  understand  the 
money  was  put  in  his  charge  by  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Banks,  for  a  New  York  Bank. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  was  made  by  the 
passengers,  and  it  was  computed  to  amount  to  up- 
wards of  jive  thousand  dollars. 

We  understand  the  Agent  of  the  Company  act- 
ed with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
tne  names. 

When  ihe  passengers  got  on  board  the  steam, 
boat,  -a  meeting  was  called  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  Joseph  P.  Gram,  Esq.  of 
Baltimore,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  J.  J. 
Smith,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia,  Secretary.  A  com. 
mitee  of  three  was  appointed  to  call  upon  the 
Company  and  represent  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  request  remuneration  to  the  sufferers. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  learn  from 
another  passenger,  that  the  opinion  was  very 
prevalent  among  them  that  the  fire  was  the  re. 
suit  of  design,  and  that  it  did  not  originate  from 
•parks  from  the  chimney.  He  sejs  that  Z 
baggage  was  covered  with  a  thick  tarpaulin,  and 
the  fire  evidently  proceeded  from  the  centre  of 
we  baggage. 

P.  S.  The  mail  bag,  containing  a  few  letters 
and  papers,  was  also  destoysd.  The  fragments 
of  forty  three  leters  were  received  at  the  New 
rork  Post  Offioe  last  evening,  and  have  been 
repacked  to  be  returned  to  Philadelphia  this  day. 
One  of  them  contained  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars.— [Gazette.] 

Balloon  Ascension.— M.  Clayton,  who  ascend, 
ed  from  this  place  in  a  balloon,  the  evening  of 
this  day  week,  has  not  yet  been  heard  from  with 
any  certainty.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
all  night,  and  reach  if  practicable  some  point  east 
of  the^raountains.  The  course  upon  which  he  de. 
parted  would  conduct  him  south  of  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  approaching  North  Carolina.  If  he  sue 
ceeded  in  keeping  up  all  night,  and<ieaching  the 
Atlantic  border  in  this  direction,  we  way  not  hear 
from  him  in  several  days.  So  H  he  was  lost  in 
wo  mght  in  the-  wilderness  country  over  which 
bit  coarse  la, .-^Cincinnati  Gaz.]  7  Ch 

'    UtgectdbUg  Go^-Five  lots  of  ground  were 

ttU8*5,  for  twenty  dollars  per  lot,  sWtwtttftaW 
Ae  same  were  sold  by  Messrs.  Frfwkfoi  It  Jonv 
kins*  at  auction,  for  ten  thousand  <Mtrs> 


Chicago  Ambbjcaw.— We  publish  to-day,  the 
prospectus  of  a  newspaper  about  to  be  established 
in  the  thriving  village  (city  we  might  almost  call  it) 
of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  proprietor,  i*  a  yourg  gentleman 
in  whom  the  citizens  of  Chicago  will  find  all  that  is 
desirable  as  a  man  of  business  and  character— and 
to  their  kindness  and  patronage,  from  a  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance,  we  can  most  cordially  re- 
commend him.  m. 

PROSPECTUS  OP  THB  CHICAGO  AMERICAN. 

Mr  la  proposing  to  establish  a  new  paper  under  the  a- 
eove  title,  In  Hit*  great  and  growing  place,  the  svbseffbtr, 
in  oonformtty  with  usage,  takes  this  mode  of  setting  forth 
the  reasons  which  ihsreuato  move  him. 

First  of  aU,  he  thinks  there  U  both  a  want  of,  and 
room  for,  such  s  psper  ss  he  will  endeavor  to  pubUsh,— 
a  paper  which  shall  be  Amorlcsn  always,  and  in  al 
thlnta,  and  which,  moreover,  fdentuytng  Itself  with  the 
Interests  and  character  of  Chicago,  and  of  the  vast  »nd 
fertile  region  of  which  it  Is  the  heart.— may  hope  to 
grow  whb  the  growth  of  this  Young  Giant  of  the  Psi 
West. 

Its  politics  will  be  those  which  the  ConstRatJon,  as 
expounded  by  the  men  who  Ciamed  It,  Inealcaies.  With 
partv.  it  will  hare  as  little  to  do  as  possible;  and  tba 

pSJona/it  ™MI  hftV*  *  '""*  **  wiwn9*  *  eMB,pl  ***** 
As  a  record  of  passing  events,  of  current  literature,  of 
the  march  of  agriculture,  commeree  and  manufacture, 
and  especially  of  the  progress  of  Internal  improvements, 
in  which  Chicago  has  so  deepen  interest,  It  will  aim  al- 
ways to  be  accurately  and  early  Informed,  and  thus  en- 
deavor to  consult  alike  the  tastes  and  the  wants  of  the  com 
muntty,  with  which  h  now,  for  better  and  for  worse,  desire 
to  Identity  itself. 

Wiih  ibis  brief  explanation  of  the  course  he  ptoposes  to 
follow,  tiie  subscriber  ventures  to  solicit  the  aid  and  patron- 
age of  the  residents  of  Chicago,  of  Illinois  generally,  of 
Michigan,  and  such  other  districts  of  country,  as  may  feel 
Interested  in  a  paper  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  here 
set  forth. 

The  Cbivaoo  Amskican  will  be  printed  on  a  large  «heet, 
and  will  be  published  weekly  at  *S  60  per  annum,  if  paid 
in  aafenuc,  or  $3  at  the  expiration  of  »ix  months. 

Br1fl  *  THOMAS  O.  DAVIS. 

The  following  paragraphs  were  taken  from  the 
Galena  Advertiser  of  21st  March  :— 

Proposals  for  five  new  papers  are  already  before 

the  public    One  at  Jacksonville — one  at  Pekin 

one  at  Ouincy— one  at  Rushville,  and  one  at  Chi- 
cago. This  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  advanc- 
ing prosperity  and  population  of  Illinois. 

A  rich  and  valuable  vein  of  Lead  Ore  has  been 
lately  discovered  on  the  Merrimac  River,  in  Frank- 
lin County,  Mo.,  about  50  miles  from  St.  Louis. 

On  one  tract  of  land,  contiguous  to  the  Merri- 
mac, the  earth  has  been  opened  in  various  places 
for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
in  every  instance  a  large  vein  of  rich  mineral  was 
found. 

BouwDAaT  aoasTioN.— The  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal of  the  11th  insu  states  that  "  no  direct  intelli- 
gence from  the  disputed  territory  has  been  received 
here  since  the  Governor  left  for  Perrysburg,  prior 
to  the  1st  instant.  We  have  no  fears  of  any  col- 
lission  taking  place  with  the  Michigan  authorities  j 
and  We  presume  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
our  Legislature,  to  re-survey  and  mark  the  line  as 
claimed  by  Ohio,  will  meet  with  no  interruption  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Michigan,  it  appears 
has  suspended  her  military  preparations  and  move- 
melits  for  the  present,  leaving  the  adjustment  of  the 
immediate  dispute  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
The  following  paragraph  contains  the  only  addi- 
tional information  we  have  on  the  subject :'» 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Mws  from  the  Boundary.— A  gentleman  (Col. 
Andrews,)  who  formed  one  of  the  Governor's 
suite,  has  just  returned  to  town,  from  whom  we 
loam  that  all  danger  of  collission  with  the  Michi- 

S*n  authorities  is  removed.  The  citizens  of  the 
isputed  territory,  who  are  unanimous  in  favor  of 
being  attached  to  Ohio,  had  held  their  township 
eitefems  on  the  day  appointed,  and.  had.  organized 
ottfer  the  lawaof  this  State.  Koifltetrupt£»  was 
offered  on  the  part  of  Michigan,  and  the  Coramis- 


?°ner8mwepc  Proo^fhng  **&  their  survey  of  the 
line.  The  Commissioners  appointed  by  4he  Presi- 
dent were  also  oh  the  spot,  having  previously  had  a 
conference  with  the  Michigan  authorities. 

t«The  Detroit  Jottrnal  and  Advertiser  of  April 
lOth,  saya  that  < 

•  We  learn  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  President  to  act  as  meditators  between  Mich, 
igan  and  Ohio,  have  had  an  interview  with  Gov. 
enors  Lucas  and  Mason,  and  that  their  mission 
has  beep  unsuccessful— Gov.  Lucas  having  re. 
fuf  ed  to  defer  the  survey  of  the  Northern  boun- 
dary, and  declaring  that  be  would  not  yield  one 
jot  or  title,  to  the  solicitations  of  the  commission, 
crs.  Some  difficulties  having  already  occurred 
on  the  border.  We  are  informed  that  the  sheriff 
of  Monroe  and  some  of  his  deputies  have  befit 
arrested  in  ihe  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  the 
authorities  of  Ohio,  and  carried  to  Toledo,  A 
good  deal  ef  excitement  prevails  at  Monroe,  and 
a  serious  conflict  is  appredended. 

The  Season — The  Macon  (Ge,>  Telegraph,  of 
9ihinst  says— ♦'There  wae  a  smart  frost  ycc. 
terday  morning." 

Relics.— Mr.  William  8haw,  who  found  the 
remains  of  a  deceased  British  officer  or  soldier 
near  where  the  U.  8.  Arsenal  now  stands,  has 
given  na  an  opportunity  to  examine  ;bera.— 
They  consist,  first,  of  two  bones  and  a  tooth,  a 
large  half  round  button  of  silver  or  some  compo- 
sition resembling  it,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  the 
same  shape  and  metal,  a  pinchbeck  buckle  about 
the  size  of  a  shoe  buckle,  but  to  straight  for  that, 
and  probably  intended  for  a  sword  belt  ;  a  email 
bullet,  much  flattened  on  one  aide,  and  two  gui. 
noae,  one  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
other  of  Queen  Anne — [Pittsburgh  Gazette.! 

Fine  Fish  and  Fine  FtaAt/tg . -Harry Slade,  Ecq, 
caught  with  his  hook  and  line  on  Seturdev  last, 
off  Buffalo  Harbor,  a  Salmon  Trout  weighing  27 
lbs. ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  previous,  Moeee 
Evans,  alone,  with  hook  and  hue,  took  twenty- 
four,  weighing  23Q  lbs.  Neat  week,  if  old  Bo- 
reas will  shift  his  course,  we  propose  seeing  what 
an  Editor  can  do,  but  at  this  moment  Lapland  is 
a  fool  to  our  Bay.— [Buffalo  Journal.] 

[From  the  Portland  Advertiser.] 
The  Man  Claim.— Our  readers  in  this  vicint. 
ty  nave  lately  heard  considerable  about  the  Mar 
Claim,  and  there  ie  a  Mar  Stock  in  the  market, 
in  which  it  is  said  considerable  specolatieaahave 
been  made*  The  following  account  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  thia  claim  is  given  in  the  Limington 
Recorder,  and  probably  cornea  from  a  gentleman 
at  that  place  who  has  paid  some  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject: 

The  Earl  of  Afar.— This  nobleman  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  Pretender  in  the  Scottish 
rebellion  of  1719,  is  eaid  to  have  left  a  eon  and  a 
daughter  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  when  be  and 
the  unfoiuuate  Prince  made  their  escape  into 
France.  Soon  after,  the  eon,  quite  a  boy,  came 
to  America,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  he  lived  a  short  time  and  finally  married 
in  Kittery,  in  teie  county.  After  the  British 
government  granted  a  pardon  to  the  Earl  with 
permission  for  him  to  return  to  his  estate  at  New- 
castle, he  sent  for  hie  son  who  went  to  England 
and  had  an  interview  with  his  father.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  son  should  return  to  America, 
and  accompany  his  wife  to  England,  but  circum- 
stances of  an  extraordinary  nature  detained  him 
for  two  or  three  yeara  in  this  country;  at  last  he 
was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died. 

He  left  six  children,  who  settled  in  different 
parts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  from  wboea 
originated  nearly  all  in  this  part  of  America  who 
bear  the  name  of  Mar.  The  heirs  have  lately 
taken  measures  to  recover  the  immenee  pro- 
perty left  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  England,  end 
have  eeet  an  agent  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  foe 
this  purpose.  The  properly  iw  nasi  to  wgannt -jft 
the  erormou* j»*m  of  sixty  or  eighty  nsfflton*  #f  " 
dollars. 


[From  the  Alkan*  Evening  Journal  of  &a\\ 
Qalk  on  Lake  Omtamo.— Extract  et  a  letter 

from  Sachets  Heroes,  dated  April  Is^hn^rvenv 

daman  in  ttote  city, 
••  Ttnjre.  has  neon  a  ss  v  sis  iff n  fm  uiu  ■_„. 

The  stvemfcnwUnitetrState/ij  vtffhe  taieand: 


i.'» ,  - 
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has  boon  do*  at  this  port  according  to  her  s dver- 
ttsements,  three  days.  The  Avery,  Captain  D. 
Read,  was  about  twenty  miles  up  the  Lake  and 
could  not  get  back  to  tbia  port.  She  would  not 
steer,  and  rolled  broad-aide  in  the  sea  until  her 
anchors  brought  her  up  off  Pillar  Point,  in  Chan, 
moot  Bay,  where  she  rode  oat  the  gale*  and 
pitched  to  as  to  split  her  night  heads  and  hause 
boles,  with  her  chain  cable.  Tue  Oawego  was 
in  the  river  and  was  here  to-day.  The  America 
has  not  been  out  yet.  The  Great  Britain  is  ashore, 
near  York,  and  will  probably  be  lost." 

[From  the  Charleston  Patriot.] 

Pensacola,  March  28.— Aorof.— The  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Vandalia,  arrived  here  from  a 
cruise  on  Tuesday  last.  She  was  at  Vera  Cruz 
several  days.  Order  ia  restored  there.  The  whole 
of  the  West  India  Squadron  ia  now  in  this  har- 
bor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  which  arrived 
last  week: 

T^aurance  Rousseau,  Master  Commandant. 

Robert  Ritchie,  Lieutenant,  " 

Wnv  Pearson,  " 

James  H.  Ward,  " 

Henry  K*  Thatcher,  « 

Charles  G.  Hunter,  " 

:  Henry  S.  Coulter,  Surgeon. 

Nathaniel  Wilson,  Purser. 

William  Lambert,  Acting  Master. 

Benjamin  Bunkerr  Acting  Master's  Mate. 

Albert  S.  Whittur,  Midshipman. 

J.  W.  Bracket,  * 

Wm.  H.  Cams,  u 

Gough  W.  Grant,  a. 

Napoleon  Collins,  u  • 

Samuel  C.  Barney — Boy — Act'g  Mid*n. 

Samuel  Stanley,  Act'g  Bos*n. 

Thomas  Robertson,  Acf£  Gunner. 

Samuel  V.  Hawkins,  Sail  Maker. 

Leroy  H.  Anderson,  Captain's  Clerk. 

Severn  D.  MouHon,  Purser's  Steward. 

U.  S.Bmr  Peacock. — Thia  fine  vessel  has  just 
been  fitted  out  at  our  Navy  Yard,  for  a  long  voy- 
age to  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  her  equipment,  con- 
ducted cinder  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Ridgelejr,  the  able  and  indefatigable  commandant  of 
the  station,  is  quite  worthy*  the  high  reputation 
which  our  ships  sustain  abroad.    She  will  carry* 
E.  Roberts,  Esq.  the  diplomatic  agjent  to  whose  la- 
bors we  are  indebted  for  the  treaties  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat  and  King  of^Siam.    He  bears  with 
him  the  ratification  of  those  treaties,  and  goes  to 
complete  and  establish  those  relations  of  amity  and 
conameroe  for  which  his  enlirhted  services  have  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  scientific  agents,  and  from  their  joint  observa- 
Uons  during;  the-  long  voyage  of  the  ship,  we  may 
expect  to  derive -much  information  regarding  those 
comparatively  unknown  countries  that  will  be  val- 
uable to  commerce  and  to  science. 

The  following  list  of  the  Officers  of  the  Peacock 
is  furnished  by  tne  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle : — 

Commander—E.  P.  Kennedy,  Esq.  Lieutenants 
— C.  K.  Stribling,  G.  N.Hollins,  W.  Green,  C.  C. 
Turner,  Murray  Mason.  Fleet  Surgeon-~YT.  S. 
W.  Kuechenberger.  Assistant  Surgeon — David 
Harlan.'  Furser— F.  G,  McAuley.  Acting  Mas- 
ter*—S.  Cordon.    Potted  Midshipmen — J.  Weems, 


W;  rtbger  Taylor,  W-  Leigh.  B\  S.  B.  Darlington. 

tpnien — J.  Cotree,  G.  W.  Chapman,  W.  S. 

Drayton,  C.  Richardson,  E.  S.  Hutter,  P.  C.  Van- 
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wyck,  S.  B.  Lee,  B.  D.  Izard,  J.  C.  Williamson. 
Itatfsvurcn-^John  Knight.  Gunner — Archibald 
Lewis.  Cmrp*nter--Yfm.  Peterson.  SaUmaker— 
Jaities  Ferguson. 

MISCELLANY. 

Lard  Br*mM*}*m<—We  learn  from  a  private 
toons*  tfeat  tnii  eminent  nobleman  and  lawyer 
h*n«eon«*<tted  to  aet  as  Jodge  of  Scots  Appeals 
in  the  Hooso  of  Lords.  As  the  office  brings  no 
emolument,  bis  Lordship  is  entitled  to  the  great, 
er  praise,  and  is  thus  relieved  from  the  moan  sua. 
ploions  which  his  enemies  are. ao  ready  to  attach 
to  bis  character.  Lord*  Brougham  has  long  been 
anxious  that  the  judicial  and  political  functions 
•f  the  Woolsack  should  be  separated ;  and  in 
tfcna  *ocomsBodating  a  iuccesaf ul  rival,  andleev. 
imc  nlnt  to  do  joatice  to  ty»  Court  qf  Chancery, 
nfler*.  to  our  minds,  a  very  strong  proof,  that  be 
|p#jlaj*rftr  iitowattko,  and,  as  regards  hit 


retiring  pension,  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  an  over, 
sensitive  feeling  that  he  is  putting  the  country  to 
charges  for  nothing. — [Dumfries  Coir.] 

Law  of  Arret  far  Debt  in  England.— l(  the 
law  of  arrest  continue  in  this  country  after  the 
nobis  enbrvnade  by  Sir  John  Campbell,  (which, 
it  he  firmly  and  vigorously  persevere  to  the  end, 
will  transmit  his  name  with  honor  to  posterity, 
with  those  of  the  Jetmers,  Howards,  and  other 
illustrious  benefactors  of  their  kind,)  it  would 
mark  England  for  the  most  inhuman  and  debased 
nation  in  the  oivilised  world.  We  have  said  that 
the  only  real  blessings  on  earth  are  Health  and 
Liberty.  Let  us  for  a  moment,  and,  for  the  sske 
of  an  illustration,  alter  the  position.  Suppose, 
for  instance— and  there  is  as  much  reason  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other — suppose  that,  instead  of  ta- 
king away  a  debtor's  freedom,  the  creditor  should 
be  allowed  to  take  away  his  physioal  constitu- 
tion. Wo  shonld  hsve  this  or  that  vindictive  per- 
son, employing  a  surgeon  instead  of  an  attorney, 
or  an  apothecary  in  lieu  of  a  bailiff ;  and  he  would 
order  him  to  go  every  day  to  his  victim,  snd 
draw  off  an  ounce  of  blood,  or  inflict  a  wound  of 
two  inches,  er  administer  the  modicum  of  a  dose 
of  poison ;  so  thst  within  six  months  die  debtor 
should  be  put  out  of  pain.  We  protest  that  we 
do  not  think  this  would  either  be  so  cruel,  or  so 
contrary  to  the  merciful  dictates  of  Christianity, 
as  the  pangs  and  miseries  inflicted  during  the 
long  lingering  years  under  the  present  system  of 
imprisonment  for  debt.— [London  Literary  Ga- 
zette.] 

The  new  Minister  of  the  Finances  in  Prussia, 
the  Count  Alvenaleben,  has  devoted  himself  with 
zeal  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  and 
particularly  to  the  constructions  of  railroads.  A 
commission  has  been  sent  to  Paris,  to  examine  the 
steam  carriages  of  Messrs.  Dicbz  and  Aada,  with 
the  view  of  encouraging  a  similar  experiment  on 
the  great  roads  of  Prussia. 

.Rome. — The  finances  of  the  Episcopal  States 
are  atated  to  be  in  the  most  promising  condition, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Treasurer  General, 
Mr.  Tosti.  The  revenues  of  the  last  year  were 
ample  for  defraying  aU  the  expenses,  including  a 
deficit  of  700,000  orowns  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
there  ia  a  surplus  in  the  treasury. 

A  New  State. — A  German  paper  contains  the 
information  that  some  scattered  tribes  of  Jews,  who 
maintained  a  sort  of  independence  for  a  long  time, 
about  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia,  have  been 
lately  visited  by  Captain  Owen.  He  discovered 
that  an  Israelite,  of  the  name  of  Mahomet  Bin 
Akel,  has  founded  among  them  a  new  sovereignty, 
and  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  Sultan  of  Mor- 
but  and  Dschoffar.  By  means  of  Ids  wealth,  he 
has  purchased  a  thousand  Nubians,  whom  he  has 
formed  into  an  array,  and  with  this  imposing  force 
he  has  conquered  the  whole  coast  from  Feutar  to 
Ganewand  Hsnramond. 

Cowper,  Johnson  and  Watts. — The  following  let- 
ter from  Cowper  to  Newton  was  written  in  1781, 
when  the  u  1ask,w&c  was  published :  "I  am  glad 
to  be  undeceived  respecting  the  opinion  I  had  been 
erroneously  led  into  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's 
criticism  on  Watts.  Nothing  can  be  more  judi- 
cious, or  more  characteristic  of  a  distinguishing 
taste,  than  his  observation  upon  that  writer; 
thcugh  I  think  htm  a  little  mistaken  in  his  notion 
that  divine  subjects  have  never  been  poetically 
treated  with  success.  A  little  more  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience  would  perhaps  enable 
him  to  discover  excellent  poetry  upon  spiritual 
themes  in  the  aforesaid  little  doctor.  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  sending  Johnson  a 
copy  of  my  productions;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  send  it  in  our  joint  names,  accompanied 
with  a  handsome  card,  such  a  one  as  you  will  know 
how  to  fabricate,  and  such  as  may  predispose  him 
to  a  favorable  perusal  of  the  book,  by  coaxing  him 
into  a  good  temper;  for  he  is  a  great  bear  with  all 
his  learning  ana  penetration. 

Plagiarism* — A  Monsieur  Lemare  has  brought 
forward  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  stove 
under  the  classic  cognomen  of  aerotherme  or  air 
heater,  which  is  evidently  no  other  than  our  coun- 
tryman Dr.  Nott's  most  ingenious  apparatus*  -  The 
heated  sir.  circulates  around  the  fire  and  maybe  dif 
rected  in  its  courss^and  regulated  in  its  temper** 
ture  at  pleasure.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Amor  j 
can  genms  has  been  robbed  by  foreign  pretenders,* 


The  publishers  of  the  Journal  des  Debates* 
ConstHutiooel,  and  several  other  journals  of  Par- 
is, base  entered  a  complaint  before  the  tribunal  of 
correctional  police,  against  the  publishers  of  the 
French  Echo,  and  the  Estaiette,  for  habitually 
republishing,  without  acknowledgment  political 
and  literary  articles,  written  exclusively  lor  the 
journals,  whose  poblishers  make  the  complaint. 
The  cause  was  brought  on  for  a  hearing  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  and  was  postponed  for  a 
month. 

The  entrance  of  the  young  King  of  Persia  into 
Teheran,  in  December  last,  is  described  as  peeu* 
lisrly  magnificent,  sod  marked  with  all  the  char* 
acteristic  ceremonies  of  oriental  splendor.  His 
majesty  mounted  his  splendid  charger  at  the  hour 
fixed  b«  the  astrologer* — the  saddle  wss  emboss* 
ed  with  precious  stones — the  footmen  of  the 
court,  the  bands  snd  the  cavalry  were  in  richest 
costume  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  road  side  as  he  passed,  and  bottles, 
filled  with  liquors,  snd  adorned  with  flower*, 
broken,  as  is  the  usstfe.  The  ambassadors  of 
England  and  Rossis  were  in  the  train,  and  artil- 
lory,  and  companies  with  congreve  rockets. 

Reminiteeneet. — The  following  items  are  tab- ' 
en  from  a  memorandum  book  kept  by  one  of  our 
oldest  citizens,  who  is  now  in  the  vigor  of  health* 
— I  Merc.  Adv.] 

1788— July  23d.— Federal  procession,  in  the 
city  of  Now  York,  in  honor  of  the  adoption  of  ate 
Constitution. 

August  SI  st. — At  12  o'clock,  the  foundation 
stone  of  Trinity  Church  was  laid,  by  the-  Rev. 
Samuel  Provost*  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  On  the  stone  is  the 
following  inscription : — To  the  honor  of  Almigb* 
ty  God,  snd  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  the  first  stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
(on  the  site  of  the  old  Church  destroyed  by  fire 
in  i776)on  the  21st  day  oi  August,  A.  D.  1788, 
in  the  13th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  Unit, 
ed  Ststes  of  America.  The  Right  Reverend 
Samuel  Provost,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
being  Rector.  The  Hon.  James  Duane,  Esq., 
the  Hon.  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Church  Wardens. 

October  6. — Federal  Hall  beguo,  for  the  ec- ' 
commodation  of  Congress. 

1789 — April  SO. — Geotge  Washington  took 
the  osth  ss  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

1790-  March  25.— Trinity  Cborch  consecra- 
ted. 

April  17.— Died  in  Philadelphia,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  sge. 

May  21.— Corner  stone  of  Government  House 
laid. 

1791.— Great  firo  in  Duke  street,  New  York 
—Custom  House  burnt. 

1893 — Jsnusry  1. — First  Anniversary  of  the 
Mechanic  Society  in  the  city  oi  New  York :  An- 
thony Post  was  elected  President,  Daniel  Hitch- 
cock, Vice  do. 

Jsnusry  22. — Louis  16th  beheaded. 

August  3. — French  fleet  arrived  at  New  York. 

September. — Great  Fever  raging  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

September  1 7.— Intercourse  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  stopped,  on  account  of 
fever  in  Philadelphia. 

October  14.— Mrs.  Carey's  houss  torn  down  by 
a  mob. 

October  16 — Queen  of  France  beheaded. 

1794— March  26.— Embargo  laid  in  America. 

May  17. — John  Jsy  sailed  on  board  ship  Ohio, 
Capt.  Kemp,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the 
Coortof  Great  Britain. 

1795— May  27.— John  Jay  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, in  ship  Severn,  Cspt.  Goodrich. 

1796— December  9.— Great  fire  at  the  Coffee , 
House. 

1797— March  3.— George  Washington  retired; , 
from  public  service.  , 

March  4. — John  Adams,  President  of  the  Unit, 
ed  Ststes. 

1798— January  29. — New  Theatre  opened, 
with  the  pieces — "  As  you  like  it,"  and  the 
••  Purae." 

1799— February  10.— Captain  Traxton  cap- 
tured French  Frigate  L'losnrgente,  of  3&«e)De. 

December  14.— George  Washington  died. 

1800— April  10.— Frigate  President  launched. 

April  24.— Frigate  New  York  launched* 
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itofraphlcal  tftketcla  of  Mo* 

fa**  if  Mgnt>  8tri*  •**  •**•«**«. 

Mosammki>  Au  Pacha  wu  born  in  the  year 
or  the  Hegira,  1183,  corresponding  in  the  Chris- 
tigo  art  to  the  year  1769.  It  ie  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  tirai  this  year  also,  pave  birth  to  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte.  Alike  distinguished  for  milita- 
ry genius,  the  character*  of  tbeee  chieftains,  are 
equally  marked  by  insatiate  ambition,  and  unre- 
posing  activity. 

Early  education,  the  advantages  of  science, 
and  a  more  prominent  field  of  enterprise,  have 
given  lo  the  history  of  one,  an  eclat  and  brilliancy 
of  sneeess  which  are  denied  to  the  other.  Yet, 
he  who  would  learn  to  read  and  write,  at  the  ago 
of  45,  as  did  Mohammed  Aii,  and  from  the  hum- 
ble calling  of  tobacco  vender,  rise  to  the  throne 
of  an  extensive  empire,  can  be  no  ordinary  man, 
and  may  bear  some  comparison  with  the  Hero  of 

France. 

With  a  disciplined  army  of  50,000  men,  a  navy 
of  nine  tine  of  battle  ships,  and  a  revenue  of  twen. 
ty  millions  of  dollars,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
the  means  of  consolidating  hts  power,  of  estab- 
lishing hie  dynasty,  and  of  maintaining  his  dt 
fmeU  independence.  He  desires  to  raise  Egypt 
to  the  level  of  European  civilization,  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  auguatan  age  of  ELMamoun  and 
Haroun  el  Raahid.  The  patronage  which  he 
gives  to  arte  and  acience;  hie  encouragement 
of  Europeans  of  talent ;  bis  printing-presses ; 
polytechnic,  elementary,  and  medical  schools ; 
his  factories  and  internal  improvements,  are 
evidence  of  enlightened  views  in  civil  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Pacha  is  commonly  called  Mehemct  All, 
although  hie  name  ia  written  Mohammed  Ali. — 
Supreme  veneration  for  the  name  of  his  Prophet, 
for  bids  a  mossnlman  to  desecrate  the  name  of 
Mohammed,  by  colloquial  use.  and  therefore  is 
this  distinction  made  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name.  He  is  also  called  Hadgi  Mohammed,  or 
pilgrim,  having  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  Mec 
ca,  which  ia  one  of  tho  five  great  duties  of  the 
acolytes  of  Islam.  Among  the  numerous  ampul- 
lated  titles,  given  to  him  by  his  courtiers,  that  of 
Hidivit  or  divine,  is  remarkable.  Of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  Augustus  was  the  first  whom  clamber- 
ing adulation  apotheosized,  and  associated  with 
divinity. 

Mohammed  Ali  Pacha,  was  born  at  Cavalla,  a 
emaH  maritime  town  of  Romelia,  in  European 
Turkey.  This  district  is  renowned  in  the  east, 
fur  its  aromatic  tobacco,  which  rivals  that  of  Lata. 
kieh,  among  the  dreamy  smokers  of  the  oriental 
chibomqme.  Cavalla  ia  distant  ninety  miles  to  the 
east  of  Balontca,  tho  ancient  Thesralonlca,  where 
there  is  now  established  a  consul  of  the  United 
States. 

Ibrahim  Agha,  the  father  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
was  the  chief  of  police  in  the  town  of  Cavil  a. — 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  Mohammed  Ali,  being 
then  quite  young,  the  Tehorbadgi,  or  governor 
of  Cavalla,  took  him  into  his  service. 

An  opportunity  early  presented  itself,  whilst 
Mohammed  was  attached  to  the  family  of  the 
Tckirbadgi,  by  which  ho  acquired  a  character  for 
prudence,  ingenuity  and  bravery.  A  certain  vil- 
lage, within  the  jurisdiction  ol  Cavalla,  had  re- 
fused  to  pay  its  usual  contributions.  The  Tehor- 
badgi was  undecided  as  to  the  moat  efficient  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  on  the  occasion,  and  Mo- 
hammed Ali  promptly  offered  bis  services ;  they 
were  accepted,  and  a  body  of  armed  men  was  ap. 
pointed  to  accompany  him.  He  proceeded  to  the 
village,  and  at  the  hourot  prayer,  when  announ- 
ced  by  the  Muezzin  from  the  Mineret,  he  repair- 
ed to  the  Mosque  to  perform  bis  devotions.  After 
having  recited  bis  prayers,  he  sent  to  request  four 
of  the  principal  Turks  of  the  village,  to  wait  on 
him,  under  the  pretext  of  important  business.— 
These  persons  not  suspecting  any  design  upon 
litem,  repaired  to  the  Mosque.  Mohammed  Ali 
immediately  commanded  his  followers  to  seize 
and  bind  these  chief  villagers,  who  were  conduct. 
ed  to  Cavalla,  amidst  the  threats  and  pursuit  of 
the  inhabitants. 

This  dashing  act  of  bravery  and  finesse,  re- 
sulted in  the  payment  of  their  contributions  by 
the  refractory  villagers ;  and  the  Tehorbadgi  was 
so  wolhpi eased  with  it,  that  he  promoted  the 
youthful  Mohammad  to  the  rank  of  Balouk  Ba. 
sA##,  or  captain  of  a  company.    He  also  gave 


him  in  marriage  one  of  hie  relations,  a  widow,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons,  Ibrahim,  Toussoun.and 
Ismael.  This  mairiage  of  a  widow  has  given 
rise  to  the  tenon,  that  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  con- 
queror of  Acre  and  Syria,  ia  the  stepson  of  Mo- 
hammed Aii. 

Of  these  three  elder  sons,  Toussoun  and  Ismael 
Pachas,  died  some  years  ago.  The  former  conduct- 
ed a  successful  expedition  against  the  Wahabiea  of 
Arabia. 

A  most  faithful  and  eloquent  history  of  this  formi- 
dable sect  of  islam,  in  lo  be  found  in  the  populir  no- 
vel of  AnasUsius,  by  the  late  Thomas  Hope.  - 
Ismael  Pacha  waa  conmwnler-iii-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sennaar  and  Kordofan,  where  he 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  subjugated  chiefs. — 
A  blow  inflicted  on  this  chief  by  the  Pacha,  was 
avenged  byltis  assassination.  It  was  this  expedi- 
tion to  Seunaar,  which  Mr.  George  Bethune  Eng- 
lish, of  Boston,  accompanied,  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  an  account  of  which  he  subsequently  published 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  remaining  son,  is  now  in 
Syria,  with  a  numerous  array  reposing  upon  the 
laurels  acquired  in  his  late  battles  with  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  the  Sultan's  disciplined  troops. 

Moliammcd  Ali,  after  his  marriage,  joined  to  his 
military  profession,  the  trade  of  a  merchant,  and  be- 
came an  extensive  dealer  in  tobacco,  the  richest  pro- 
duct of  Romelia.  In  this  trade,  he  acquired  his  first 
notions  of  commercial  monopoly,  to  which  he  has 
since  more  strictly  adhered  than  comports  with 
sound  principles  of  political  economy,  or  the  well 
being  of  his  Egyptian  subjects. 

He  waa  soon  called  to  enter  npon  a  wider  and 
more  important  field  of  enterprise.  Napoleon 
had  invaded  Egypt,  and  the  battle  of  the  pyra- 
mids had  defeated  the  Mamaluke,  opened  the 
gates  of  Cairo,  and  secured  possession  of  the 
country.  In  1800,  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  and  aided  by  her  forces, 
made  preparations  to  recover  Egypt ;  and  among 
the  contingents  of  troops  required  by  the  Porte, 
waa  one  of  three  hundred  men  from  the  district 
of  Cavalla.  Tney  were  raised  by  the  Tehorbad- 
gi, and  placed  under  ihe  command  of  Ali  Agha, 
his  son,  and  Mo'iammed  Ali  was  appointed  to 
the  d  uble  office  of  Alt's  mentor,  and  his  second 
in  command.  Ali  Agha  soon  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  fatigue  ef  camp,  and  returned  home, 
leaving  his  company  under  the  orders  of  Moham. 
med  Ali.  He  thus  acquired  the  rank  of  Bin 
Baekee,  in  the  army  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

After  the  victories  of  Aboukir,  and  the  camp 
of  Cesar,  gained  by  the  British  troops,  the  Grand 
Vizier  eommenccd  offensive  operations.  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  in  frequent  engagements  with  the 
French  divisions,  signalized  himself  by  great  per- 
sonal bravery  and  by  military  tact,  if  not  by  strat- 
agetic  science. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  require  us  to  pass 
over  the  numerous  incidents  of  the  Pacha's 
eventful  career,  during  which  he  was  alternate. 
y  applauded  and  reproved  by  his  superiors,  un- 
til the  important  period  of  his  election,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  by  a  deputation  of  Scktike,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1805.  The  country  waa  at 
that  period,  a  prey  to  intestine  war,  caused  by 
those  petty  tyrants  the  Mamaluke  Beys.  He 
skilfully  evaded  or  resisted  their  attacks  and 
machinations,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  two 
months  after  the  election,  hie  confirmation  aa 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  b>  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  at  that 
epoch  favored  the  civil  dissentions  created  by  the 
Mamaluke  Beys.  It  openly  declared  itself  against 
the  Pacha,  and  the  British  Ambassador  near  the 
Sublime  Porte  was  instructed  to  demand  his  recall. 
This  demand  was  supported  by  the  intrigues  of 
ambitious  rivals  at  Constantinople.  The  present 
Seraskier  Pacha,  Husref,  was  then,  and  continues 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  embittered  and  untiring  ene- 
mies of  Mohammed  Ali,  to  whom  he  attributes  the 
revolt  of  the  Alb.inians  at  Cairo,  and  his  subse- 
quent expulsion  from  the  command  of  that  capital 

The  Sublime  Porte  yielded  to  the  compound  in- 
fluence of  foreign  solicitation  and  domestic  intrigue, 
and  Mohammed  Ali  was  ordered  by  an  imperial 
firman  to  leave  Cairo,  and  repair  to  Salon ica  (Thes- 
s  ilonica)  to  assume  the  administration  of  that  Pa- 
eh  slick.  He  evaded  obedience  to  the  Padisch^h's 
firman,  until  important  services  supported  by  bribes 
judiciously  distributed  at  Constantinople,  induced 
the  Sultan  to  reappoint  him  to  the  Pachalick  of 
Egypt.    He  was  deemed  by  the  Imperial  d&vaji  to 


be  the  only  man  capable  of  governing  that  country, 
in  the  critical  posture  of  affairs  at  that  periodr 

French  influence  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
Ottoman  councils  in  1807,  and  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  against  Sultan  Selim  and  invaded  Egypt. 
Mohammed  Ali's  troops  met  the  British  forces  at 
Rosetta,  and  defeated  them.  They  were  subse- 
quently compelled  to  evacuate  Alexandria,  which 
had  capitulated  to  General  Frazer.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  passed  the  tremen- 
dous batteries  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  anchored  off 
the  city  of  Constantinople.  -The  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  by  an  armed  force,  had  never  before, 
and  has  never  since,  been  attempted.  It  waa  then 
that  the  navy  of  England  could  ask,  qua  rtgio  in 
terri$,  nostri  turn  plena  laboris  7  We  may  not  for- 
get, that  some  years  before  this  signal  event,  our 
own  Captain  Bainbridge  passed  the  Dardanelles,  in 
his  frigate  the  Washington,  and  displayed  for  the 
first  time  the  star  spangled  banner  in  the  Golden 
Horn. 

The  Sublime  Porte  was  sensible  of  the  important 
services  rendered  by  Mohammed  Ali,  in  the  then 
war  with  England,  and  received  freouent  expres- 
sions of  his  Sultan's  satisfaction,  in  rich  and  sump- 
tuous presents.  He  continued  to  preserve  his  go- 
vernment against  internal  foes  and  foreign  machi- 
nations. The  Mamaleuk  Beys  remained  in  arms 
against  him,  and  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare. 
Mamaleuk  Elfi  Bey  was  supported  by  British  in- 
fluence. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1811,  Mohammed  All  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  greater  part  of  these  re- 
fractory Beys,  by  a  sanguinary  and  treacheroua  act, 
which  has  no  parallel  in  any  annals  but  those  of 
eastern  empires.  It  would  be  so  judged  by  the  rule 
of  abstract  morals,  yet  political  necessity  would 
sanction  it  in  the  east.  The  Pacha  had  not  then 
studied  MachiavelU,  which  he  has  in  part  since 
read.  He  had  succeeded  in  conciliating  those  Beys 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  had  disarmed  their  fears 
and  suspicions.  About  this  period,  the  expedition 
against  the  Wahabies,  the  enemies  of  Islam,  was 
preparing  to  leave  Cairo.  The  departure  of  tins 
expedition  was  made  the  occasion  of  calling  to- 
gether the  civil  and  military  authorities,  under  cer- 
emonies becoming  the  occasion.  The  Mamaleuk 
Beys  were  also  invited  to  join  the  ceremonies  and 
the  procession  which  was  to  signalize  the  event. 
They  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  friendship,  and  with  dis- 
tinction suitable  to  their  rank.  Here  then  the  Pa- 
cha had  artfully  succeeded  in  assembling,  at  the 
citadel  of  Cairo,  the  chief  Mamaleuks,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  those  early  and  formidable  en- 
emies, both  to  his  personal  aggrandizement  and  to 
the  tranquillity  of  Egypt. 

The  citadel  of  Cairo,  within  which  is  the  Pacha's 
palace,  and  the  dilapidated,  but  once  gorgeous 
serai  of  Sclah-eddin,  (Saladin)  rests  on  a  project- 
ing shoulder  of  Mount  Mokattam.  From  its  frown- 
ing ramparts  are  seen,  to  the  west,  and  beyond  the 
Nile,  the  towering  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  and  the  les- 
ser ones  of  Sakhara  and  Dashour;  the  allegoric 
sphinx  lies  couchant  before  you,  as  in  centuries 
gone  by,  and  the  renowned  Memphis  is  faintly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  few  remains  of  her  ancient  glory, 
now  concealed  by  clustering  groves  of  the  graceful 
palm.  Immediately  below  the  ramparts,  reposes 
Cairo,  the  mother  of  the  world\  as  shew  called  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Arabia,  with  her  populous 
avenues,  her  tongues  of  Babel,  sumptuous  palaces, 
and  more  splendid  mosques,  and  minarets.  The 
silver  stream  of  the  "blessed"  Nile,  flows  by  the 
walls  of  Cairo,  bringing  fertility  to  the  earth,  and 
joy  to  its  people. 

Prom  this  citadel  the  military  procession,  led  by 
Toussoun  Paclia,  who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  against  the  Wahabies,  jnoved, 
and  in  descending  to  the  city,  peeed  through  a 
.narrow  passage  or  defile.  On  either  side  was  the 
solid  rock  surmounted  by  high  walls.  When  the 
Mamaluke  Beys  entered  this  defile,  the  gates  at 
both  end  were  closed,  and  soldiers  previously  sta- 
tioned for  that  object,  commenced  firing  upon  these 
unsuspecting  victims  of  a  treacherous  design. — 
One  Bey  alone  escajvd  from  the  horrible  ambus- 
cade. 

The  Pacha,  a  few  years  afterwards,  replied  to  an 
allusion  made  to  this  dreadful  massacre,  that  it- 
would  appear  in  history,  along  with  the  execution 
the  Duke  d'Enghein,  by  the  great  chieftain  who 
had  then  filled  the  world,  with  the  military  glory 
of  Prance. 
An  anecdote  somewhat  ludiemi,  connect**- 
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with  tmllragic  scene,  may  convey  eorae  idea  of 
the  indifference  with  which  Iranian  life  h  regard* 
ed  in  the  east,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Orientals  to 
Iranian  blood.  An  European  Conanl  naked  an 
officer  of  the  Pacha,  who  was  witness  to  the  ma* 
sacre.  if  his  teefing*  were  not  shocked.  "Yes," 
he  replied,  "  it  was  a  pity  to  see  so  many  em- 
broidered dresses,  rolling  in  the  dirt."  Another 
sneodote  is  told  at  Constantinople,  of  a  Reis  Ef. 
fendi,  whe  had  lost  his  favorite  Circassian  by  the 
plages.  The  Dragoman  of  the  Austrian  inter- 
nuacio,  during  an  official  visit  to  his  Excellency, 
expressed  himself  in  terms  of  condolence,  for  the 
painfal  event.  ••  Yes  it  was  a  great  loss,"  said 
the  Effendi,  •*  my  khanum  eoet  me  one  hundred 
parses." 

The  successful  expedition  of  the  Pao%a,  against 
the  Wahebies  of  Arabia,  the  formidable' enemies 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  established  his  reputation  m 
a  warrior,  his  claims  to  the  consideration  of  nle 
sublime  Porte,  and  of  the  whole  Moslem  world, 
and  secured  hie  uninterrupted  possession  of 
Egypt.  The  war  was  concluded  in  1813,  by  the 
capture  of  Deraleh,  the  Wababs  capital,  and  of 
their  Chief  Abdullak.tbn-Souhaud.  The  conduct 
of  the  war,  which  had  been  committed  to  Tous- 
souin  Pacha,  was  subsequently  entrusted,  jp  Ibra- 
him Pachs, Mohammed  Ali's  eldest  son.  By  htm 
the  war  waa  brought  to  a  close,and  Abdallehebn- 
Sotlhottd  waa  sent  to  the  Sultan,  under  the  charge 
of  Ismael  Pacha,  together  with  the  few  remain- 
ing objects  of  vaJbe,  which  was  recovered  from 
among  those- which  Souhoud's  father  had  plun- 
dered from  the  sacred  shrines  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  Of  those  the  most  remarkable  was  a 
copy  of  the  Koran,  so  small  as  to  have  rivalled 
the  Uliad  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  carried 
about  hie  person.  There  were  also  pearls  and 
precious  stones  of  unknown  value,  which  pious 
veneration  had  bestowed  as  votive  offerings,  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Prophet.  Abdaliah-obiuSouhoud 
was  presented  in  chains  at  the  foot  of  hie  sover- 
eign, and  Mohammed  Ali  had  interceded  in  his 
favor,  for  imperial  clemency.  Sulton  Mahmond 
wee  relentless  towards  the  chief  of  an  heretical 
sect,  which  had  for  so  msny  years  defied  his  au. 
thority,  desecrated  the  holy  places  of  the  Proph. 
ei,  ant  interrupted  the  annual  pilgrimages  of  the 
Moslem  world,  to  the  venerable  Caahat  the  wa- 
ters of  Zenuem,  and  tho  sacred  sepulchre  at  Me. 
dine.  Soubbud  was  publicly  decapitated  at  Con. 
etantioople,  in  the  open  square,  which  may  now 
be  seen  by  the  traveller,  between  the  Porte  of 
Sublimity  and  the  Mosque  of  Santa  Sophia. 

The  Wahabies,  as  a  religious  ssct,  have  the 
name  reference  to  the  Mahommedsn  religion, 
which  Sooinianism  has  to  Christianity.     The 
founder,  Abd-ol-Wahab,  was  born  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  after  having  studied  divinity  at  Medina, 
nod  in  the  Meotasse  £r,  or  theological  schools  of 
Bngdad,Baesorah  and  Ispahan,he  began  to  preach 
the  novel  doctrine,  th_at  the  Prophet  Mahom- 
mod  was  but  a  mere  man,  and  that  to  invoke  him 
wih  other  saints,  was  idolatry,  and  was  not  au- 
thorised by  the  Koran.    He  adhered  religiously 
to  the  text  of  the  sacred  book,  but  rejected  all  tra- 
dition*! Huditk  and  the   coumentaries   of  the 
Imams  or  doctors.    He  contended  thst  Mussul- 
mans must  be  brought  back  to  tho  original  spirit 
of  the  Koran,  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  God,  in 
hi*  undivided  unity.   In  this  spirit,  he  forbade  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  invocation  of  the  Pro* 
n$t£t,  the  nee  ef  luxuries,  tobacco,!  opium,  silk, 
mSa  jewels.    Following  the  exsmple  ef  the  Pro- 
phot,  he  propogated  hie  doctrines  with  the  sword, 
and  the  arnves  of  his  successors  marched  upon 
Aioeca  and-  Medina,  destroyed  those  vonerable 
emrines,  and  robbed  them  of  the  unnumbered  vo- 
tivo  offerings,  with  which  they  had  been  enriched 
by  piety  and  devotion. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  this  warlike  ssct, 
whitfh   had  for  a  long   while   contemned  the 

Si  ritual,  and  defied  the  temporal,  authority  of  the 
iltan. 

Relieved  from  'his  formidable  enemy,  Moham- 
med Ali  was  now  at  liberty  to  robjugate  the 
•outbernprovinces  of  Nubia,  Sonnaar,  and  Kor- 
dofan-  These  countries  had  for  a  long  time, 
boon  in  a  state  ef  anarchy  and  rebellion  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt.  He  accordingly,  in  1830, 
ejeitt  an  expedition  of  four  thousand  men,  to  those 
eotmtries,  under  the  oommand  of  hie  second  son, 
tl  Pacha,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 


those  oxtensive  provinces,  with  which  Egypt  has 
always  had  an  important  commerce.  It  wee  this 
expedition,  which  oer  countryman,  EnglUk,  ac- 
companied.  KhalUAgka  of  New  York,  waa-al- 
so  attached  to  the  army.  We  have  another  tn. 
stance  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Americans, 
in  one,  who  is  at  thia  moment.  Governor  of  a  Die- 
triet,  within  the  territories  of  the  Indian  Prince, 
Runjeet  Sing. 

The  Greek  revolution  commenced  about  this 
time,  and  Mohammed  Ali  prepared  to  obey  his 
Sultan's  firman*,  and  to  furnish  aid  in  troops, 
ships,  and  money.  Whilst  he  opposed  the  move, 
ment  of  the  Greeks,  and  contributed  his  efforts 
towards  the  suppression  of  their  rebellion,  it 
moot  be  said  in  honor  of  his  humanity,  and  in 
praise  of  his  eolightened  policy,  that  be  did  not 
imitate  the  massacre  of  these  unfortunate  subjects, 
who  were  residing  at  Constantinople.  No  Greek 
subject  in  Egypt  was  molested,  and  those  who  fled 
to  that  country  were  protected. 

The  friends  of  Greece,  in  Europe,  did  not  so 
mud!  fear  the  hostilities  of  the  Sullen,  ae  of  the 
Pacha,  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  It  is 
believed  that  this  sentiment  induced  some  of  the 
greater  cabinets  to  hold  ont  to  the  Pacha  the 
possibility  of  his  independence,  to  withdraw  him 
from  combined  operations  with  the  Porte. — 
Whether  he  distrusted  Christian  diplomacy,  or 
waa  content  to  enjoy  his  de  /meter  independence, 
he  yet  contiuued  to  furnish  the  principal  meana 
of  operation  against  the  Mores.  The  policy  of 
European  cabinets  waa  for  once  imperfectly  on 
derstood,  anp  pertinacity  caused  the  loss  of  the 
Fgvptiao  squadron  at  Navarino,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  Ibrahim  PaeaeS  legions  from  the  pen- 
insula. 

The  declaration  of  war  against  Russia  in  1838, 
by  the  Sultan,  waa  made  contrary  to  the  counsel 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  its  result  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  that  advice.  Causes  of  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  towards  hie  Pacha  continued  to 
multiply  in  the  mind  of  the  Sultan  ;  whieh  found 
ostensible  motives  in  the  attack  which  Moham- 
med Ali  made  upon  Abdallah  Pacha  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  in  1831.  The  immediate  origin  of  this  war 
was  the  protection  which  the  Pacha  of  Acre  gave  to 
the  fugitive  subjects  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali 
asked  not  the  intervention  of  tne  Porte,  although  he 
was  eoually  its  vassal  with  Abdallah  Pacha.  On 
the  refusal  of  the  Pacha  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the 
Porte,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria,  he 
was  officially  denounced  by  the  Sultan  as  a  rebel 
and  outlaw.  This  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  the  Caliph  or  head  of  Islam,  ha*s  as  much  force 
now,  as  had  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  feudal  ages. 

The  Sultan  sent  his  forces  into  Syria,  under  com- 
mand of  Hussein  Pacha,  Beglerbeg  of  Anatolia,  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Hussein 
was  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  driven  from  Da- 
mascus to  Horns,  thence  to  Aleppo,  and  across  the 
Taurus  to  Koniah.  At  this  place  the  Grand  Viz- 
ier, Reshid  Mehemit  Pacha,  was  made  prisoner,  in  a 
sanguinary  action,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Sul- 
tan became  demoralized.  Ibrahim  Pacha  mi§ht 
have  marched  upon  Constantinople,  but  for  the  in- 
tervention of  an  armed  Russian  force,  to  protect 
the  capital,  and  for  the  interference  of  European 
diplomacy. 

In  the  city  ot  Kutahieh,  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
spring  of  1833,  the  commissioners,  envoys  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  concluded  an  armistice 
and  convention,  for  the  evacuation  of  Anatolia. 
By  this  convention,  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte, 
Mahommed  Ali  received  his  confirmation  to  the 
whole  of  Syria,  comprising  the  four  Pachalicksof 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  and  Saida,  together 
with  the  province  of  Adana,  which  is  of  primary 
importance  to  Egypt  on  account  of  its  timber.  The 
news  of  peace  was  received  at  Alexandria,  with 
demonstrations  of  public  joy,  and  were  attended 
with  every  species  of  festivity.  The  Pacha  was 
compared  to  the  "Mexamder  of  two  horn*." 

The  negotiations  that  took  place,  and  diplomatic 
notes  that  passed  between  Mohammed  Ali  and  Ad- 
miral the  Baron  de  Itoussin,  embassador  of  France 
at  the  Porte,  exhibit  the  true  character  of  the  for- 
mer. He  replied,  in'  answer  to  the  requisition  of 
the  Baron  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Anatolia, 
"  is  not  this  pronouncing  against  me  a  sentence  of 
political  death?  But  I  feel  confident  that  France 
and  England  will  not  deny  me  justice.  They  will 
ackjumiedge  my  rights,  Their  honor  is  opposed  to 
this  step.'    Bui  if  1  am  unhappily  deceived  in  thi 


expectation,  I  will  submit  myself,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  will  of  God;  and  preferring  en 
honorable  death  to  ignominy,  joyfully  devote  myself : 
to  the  cause  of  my  nation,  happy  to  consecrate  to' 
it  the  last  breath  of  my  life.  Upon  this  I  am  de- 
termined, and  history  oilers  more  than  one  example 
of  a*  similar  uranoiation."  *^ 

Mohammed  Ali  te  now  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
sessten  of  Syria,  Egypt,  the  Hedjex  of  Arsbis, 
Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  the  important  Is- 
land Candia.  That  he  will  transmit  his  power 
and  empire  unimpaired  to  bis  successor  in  the 
dynasty,  his  past  history  justifies  the  belief, — 
When  he  was  invited  to  take  supreme  command 
in  Egypt,  thirty  year  i  ago,  he  said, "  I  have  now 
conquered  this  country  with  the  sword,  and  by  tho ' 
sword  will  I  preserve  it  !'• 

Mohammed  Ali  is  in  perron  of  middling,  or 
rather  low  stature.  He  is  now  in  his  sixty-sev- 
enth year,  and  possesses  a  constitution  SjGmnd  and 
vigorous.  His  features  are  not  those  of  the  Os- 
manli,  of  Constantinople,  where  one  may  fre- 
quently find  the  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty*— • 
The  |Tarter  face,  with  its  high4  cheek  bone, 
small  ayaa,  and  general  flatness,  which  are  pe- 
culiarly his,  have  been  lost  among  the  Otto- 
mans, of  the  capital,  by  their  marriages  with  the 
Greeks  of  Ionia,  or  the  more  languishing  beau- 
ties of  Circassia  and  Georgia.  His  dark  gray 
ayea  beam  brighly  with  genius  and  intelligence* 
and  his  manners  would  be  marked  with  more 
dignity,  had  they  more  repose.  It  would  be 
difficult  not  to  feel  the  presence  of  a  superior 
man,  when  one  is  addressing  Mohammend  Ali. 
Hie  dress,  unlike  that  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  is  not 
of  the  nizam*  or  reform.  He  still  wears  tne  tur- 
ban, which  the  Sultan  has  abandoned,  and  this 
use  of  a  most  graceful  head-dress  will  be  approv. 
ed  by  all  persons  wf  good  taste.  This  remark 
applies  only  to  the  east.  Hie  dress  is  of  plain 
olive  colored  cloth,  without  embellishment  or 
decoration.  At  his  s: He  is. always  suspended  a 
curved  scimitar. 

The  Pacha  is  an  qarlv  riser,  and  of  abetemi. 
ens  habits.  At  the  break  of  day  he  performa 
his  orisons,  and  at  sunrise,  he  repairs  te  his  di- 
van, for  the  transaction  of  business.  After  ami. 
set  he  dines,  and  retires  to  his  harem,  where  he 
either  reads  himself,  or  reclines  on  an  ottoman,, 
whilst  one  of  his  favorite  Sultanas,  the  daughter 
of  a  mufti,  and  an  accomplished  woman,  reade 
to  him,  by  his  instruction.  He  has  lately  hten 
engaged  in  reading  Montesquieu's  esprit  dee  loix, 
every  successive  sheet  of  which  is  prepared  in 
manuscript  by  the  translator,  is  taken  by  him  te 
his  harem,  and  becomes  the  occupation  or  relax, 
ation  of  hie  evening.  Machiavelli  he  read 
some  yearrago,  andVth*  code  Napoleon  is  now 
the  object  of  his- deepest  study  and  reflection. 

This  ibort  sketch  of  the  eventful  life  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  is  not  intended  to  exhibit  the  wonderful 
improvements  whieh  he  hae  introduced  into  E- 
gypt,  nor'the  more  wonderful  personal  superin- 
tendence, which  he  exercises  over  every  dsprrt. 
ment  of  the  arte,  and  every  branch  of  industry.— 
It  is  hoped,  that  the  impetus  which  he  has  given 
to  civilization  will  not  be  checked,  and  that  if  his 
dejttre  independence  should,  in  any  manner,  con- 
tribute to  this  desirable  object,  the  conflicting 
interests  of  European  and  the  Turkiah  cabinets, 
may  be  conciliated,  and  be  directed  to  concur  in 
such  an  acknowledgment. 

.  Mourning. — In  Europe,  black  is  generally  used 
because  it  represents  darkness,  unto  which  death  is 
like,  as  it  is  a  privation  of  life.  In  China,  white  is 
used,  because  they  hope  the  dead  are  in  heaven,  the 
place,  of  purity.  In  Egypt  yellow  is  used,  because 
it  represents  the  decaying  of  trees  and  flowers 
which  become  yellow  asihey  die  away.  In  Ethi- 
opia, brown  is  used,  because  it  denotes  the  color  of 
the  earth  from  whence  we  came,  and  to  which  we' 
return.  In  some  parts  of  Turkey  blue  is  used  be- 
cause it  represents  the  sky,  where  they  hope  the 
dead  ore  gone ;  but  in  other  narts  purnle  and  violet, 
because  being  a  mixture  «f  black  and  blue,  it  repre- 
sents, as  it  werg,  sorfcow  bn  «tt#  side,  and  hope  on 
the  other. 

A  person  near  London  recently  attempted  to 
walk  7  miles  in  60  minutes,  and  lost  his  wager  by 
SO  seconds.  He  had  9  minutes  37  seconds  to  do 
the  last  mile  in,  but  his  strength  was  over  tasked, 
and  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 
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Mtckmlfl  9M  of  tk*  Jtoeient  Eg&U<m$.— The 
inner  chamber  contains  subjects  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ajj&dtorafied  Kind.  Among  these,  on  the 
leit  (eruWring),  are  cabinet  make*,  carpenters,  rope 
makers,  and  sculptors,  some  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  teveHing  and  squaring  a  stone,  and  others  in  Irv 
isfefag  a  sphinx,  with  two  colossal  statues  of  tjie 
king.  The  whole  process  of  brick-making  is  also 
introduced.  Others  are  employed  in  beating  a 
Ugttiti  .  over  a  charcoal  fire,  to  which  arc  applied, 
on  either  side,  a  pair  of  bellows.  These  arc  work- 
ed by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  and  pressing 
thein  alternately,  while  he  pulls  up  each  exhausted 
akin  by  a  string  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In  one  in- 
stance the  man  has  left  the  bellows,  but  they  are 
raised,  as  if  full  of  air,  which  would  imnly  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  valve.  Another  singular  fact  is  learnt 
from  these  fresco* — their  acquaintance  with  the  use 
of  sroe — which  is  heated  on  the  fire,  and  spread, 
with  a  thick  brash,  on  a  level  piece  of  board.  One 
of  the  workmen  then  applies  two  pieces  of  differ- 
ent colored  wood  to  each  other,  and  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  decide  that  glue  is  here  intended  to 
be  represented  rather  than  a  varnish  or  color  of  any 
kind. — [Wilkinson's  General  View  of  Egypt. 

Principle*  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. — Let  us 
briefly  review  the  different  processes  through  which 
the  cotton  goes,  in  its  conversion  into  cloth,  all  of 
which  are  performed  in  many  of  the  large  spinning 
and  weaving  mills.  The  cotton  is  brought  to  the 
mill  in  bags,  just  as  it  is  received  from  America, 
Egypt,  or  India ;  and  it  is  then  stowed  in  ware- 
houses, being  arranged  according  to  the  countries 
from  which  it  may  come.  It  passes  through  the 
willow,  the  scutchmg-machinc,  and  the  spreading^ 
machine,  in  order  to  oe  opened,  cleaned  and  evenly 
spread.  By  the  carding-engine  the  fibres  are  combed 
out  and  laid  parallel  to  eaSi  other,  and  the  fleece  is 
compressed  into  a  sliver.  The  sliver  is  repeatedly 
drawn  and  doubled  in  the  drawing  frame,  more 
perfectly  to  strengthen  the  fibres,  and  to  equalize 
the  grist.  The  roving- frame,  by  rollers  and  spin- 
dles, produces,  a  coarse  and  loose  thread,  which  the 
mule  or  throstle  spins  into  yarn.  To  make  the 
the  twist  is  transferred  from  cops  to  bobbins 
finding  machine,  and  from  the  bobbins  to 
~-^mdl  to  a  cylindrical  beam.  This  beam 
h  to  the  dressing  machine,  the  warp  is 
ied  end  wound  upon  the  weaving  beam. 
is  then  placed  in  the  power-loom,  by 
machine,  the  shuttle  being  provided  with 
cops  of  weft,  the  cloth  is  woven.  Such,  with- 
out entering  too  much  into  the  minutioe,  are  the 
processes  by  which  the  vegetable  wool  is  con- 
verted into  a  woven  fabric  of  great  beauty  and 
delicacy;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ope- 
ffcttons  are  numerous,  and  every  one  of  them  is 
performed  by  machinery,  without  the  help  of  hu- 
man hands,  except  merely  in  transferring  the 
material  from  one  machine  to  another.  It  is  by 
iron  fingers,  teeth,  and  wheels,  moving  with  ex- 
haustless  energy  and  devouring  speed,that  the  cot- 
ton is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn, 
roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed,  and  woven. 
The  various  machines  are  proportioned  to  each 
other  in  regard  to  their  capability  of  work,  and 
they  ore  so  placed  in  the  mill  as  to  allow  the  mate- 
rial to  be  carried  from  fctage  to  stage  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time.  All  are  moving  at  once,  the 
•operations  chasing  each  other  j  and  all  derive  their 
motion  from  the  mighty  engine,  which,  firmly 
seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the.  building,  and  appa- 
rently fed  with  water  and  fuel,  toils  through  the 
day  with  the  strength  perhaps  of  a  hundred  horses. 
Jwn,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  merely  to  attend  on 
this  wonderful  series  of  mechanism,  to  supply  it 
with  work,  to  oil  its.  ioints,  and  to  check  its  slight 
and  unfrcquent  irregularities; — each  workman  per- 
forming, or  rather  superintending,  as  much  work 
as  could  have  been  done  by  two  or  three  hundred 
men  sixty  years  ago!  At  the  approach  of  dark- 
n$ss  this  building  is  illuminated  by  jets  of  flame, 
whose  brilliance  mimics  the  light  of  day, — the  pro- 
duce of  an  invisible  vapor,  generated  on  the  spot. 
k^iL?  **  fwnembered  that  all  these  inventions 
nave  been  made  wjpiin  the  last  seventy  years,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  cotton  mill  pre- 
sents thy  most  striking  example  of  the  dominion 
obtained  by  human  science  over  the  powers  of 
aatyre  of  which  .modern  tunes  can  boost.  Th-t 
HHF  ^mst  ««*»*.  of  important  discoveries  and 

scaroarjr  an   exception, 
jftah  genius,  must  be  a 
SMiafactory  to  every  Biijriifhmr n . 
of  tlie  Cotton  Mawuftctva^] 


Plutina*—  By  a  report  in  the  Berlin  State  Ga- 
zette on  the  subject  of  pUttna,  it  appears  that  the 
oaantiiy  of  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  from  the  summer  of  1834  to 
January  1834,  was  330  quintals,  two  thirds  of 
which  consisted  of  pure  metal.  Of  this,  about 
153  quintals  were  coined,  amounting  to  a  sum  a 
little  exceeding  8  million  rubles.  But  little  rev. 
enue  had  been  derived  from  the  mines,  beyond 
tbe  cost  of  the  establishments.  The  coin  is  said 
to  have  thus  far  preserved  an  eiaet  mean  be- 
tween the  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

Christianity  in  Jerusalem. — A  Protestant 
church  has  been  established  at  Jerusalem.— 
[There  have  been  Catholic  chapels  in  Jerusalem 
for  more  than  six  hundred  years.] 

SMsaesssMSMssMsass«Msaa«sssaes»sssssssB»sssassssssssi 

RAILROAD  CASTIHGg. 

MANF  fc  WARD,  Proprietor*  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Strap,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 

calling*  required  for  railroade.  R-ly  febl4 

i  ■  ■  ii  i      . 

STEPHEEfSOBj, 

Butlderofa  superior  otyle  of  Paeeenget  CursfotRdil- 

roaUt 
No.  864  Ellsabeihstreet,  near Bleecker street, 
New -York. 

S3*  RAILROAD  COMrAKIE8  would  do  v«ll  to 
examine  these  Car* :  s  tpecimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  thai  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlam  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  J  25  tf 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURER*. 

93-  SIMON  FAIKMAN,  ol  the  village  ol  Lansing 
burgh,  in  (he  county  ol  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New 
York,  has  invented  and  net  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nail*  with  sqtuxro  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  eixty  6d  nails,  and  about  ferty  lOd  naila 
in  a  minute,  and  in  the  eeme  proportion  larger  sixes, 
even  to  spikes  for  shine.  The  nan  la  hammered  and  cornea 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  ita 
capacity  for  being  clenched  ia  good  and  sure     One  horae 

Kwcr  is  sufficient  todrlve  one  machine,  a«d  mav  easily 
applied  where  auch  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation  Said  Fair  man  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above, to  any  person*  who  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  moat  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  ball  of  his  patent  right 
for  the  uso  of  said  machine*  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  desiring  further  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phrey, iu  the  Tillage  ol  Lan«iagburgh. 
August  1.5.  1833. A29tfBM*F 

MILL  DAM  FOUNDRY  FOR  SALE, 

&3r  The  Proprietors  of  the  Mill  Dam  Foundry  offer  for 
sale  or  lease  their  well  known  establishment,  stluated  one 
mile  from  Boston.    Tbe  improvements  consist  of 

No.  1.  Boiler  House,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Locomotive 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  9.  BlacktmitTt  Shop,  50  feet  by  90.  fitted  with  eranes 
tor  heavy  work. 

•  No.  3.  Locomotive  Homte\  54  feet  by  95, used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  best  Engines 
in  use  In  the  United  State*  have  been  pat  in  tliia establish 
meat. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  bonding,  covered  with  slate, 
190  feet  by  40.  containing  two  water-wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  &c  ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trii* 
Hammets,  one  of  which  Is  very  large-  Engine  for  Mowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  suae 
rior  :*  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dispensed 
With ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
nir  Fornace  and  two  Cupolas,  Core  oven,  Cranes,  Ac.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Feundty  is  a  large 
ware- home,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Engirtes* 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geering,  Shaft*,  Stoves,  Grates,  ate.  fee. 
These  were  made  ef  the  tm»t  durable  matt  rials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valt>«. 

No.  0.  A  building, G5  feet  by  rtfl,  containing  a  large  Mack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Castftteuf.  This 
building  Is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-  bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  Urge  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  or  buildings.  900'  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry,  room  t'orfclfianing  castings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  ate.  sic. 

The  above  establishment  being  en  tidewater,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  busluess  than  anv 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  in  the  harbors  of-8oston,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  23  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Imn  work  have  been  completed  st  this  esta- 
blishment; among  others,  the  great  ebaln  and  lift  pumps 
forfroelng  the  Dry  .Dock  at  til*  NavyY  aid  Charleston. 

Tbe  situation  f.>r  Railroad  wora  k  exw»'toi»t,  beine;  In 
the  angle  formed  »»y  the  crossing  ^r  the  Provide**  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locnmotiv*  «•  Yauki**  "  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  aod  the  "Jonathan,"  purchased 
&.  t,l0._ B,£to  oi  Pe»«n*y» wla,  were  built  at  Uieee  works. 
With  tbe  Patterns  and  Mucking  now  intfto  premises,  19 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenders,  betides*  great  quantity 

of  sarsaiidwanws,co^ldbemsrieparaimam. 
For  tCTmSjaaply  to 

JgB&mnmor- 


RAILROAD  CAB  WHEEL!  AKD  BOXHft* 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 


Also,  AXLES    fornlahed   and   fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson    Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Fateseon,  N.  J.    Alf  orders  ad- 
dressed   to   the  subscribers    at  Feicraon,  or  00  Wail 
street,  New-?ork,  willbepromatry  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRING6. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS,  KKTCHUM  fc  QstflaVEWOlt 

PATENT  HAMMERED  &IIIP,  BOATf  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKmBv 

tfr  Railro  ad  Spikes  of  evtty  description  reqmredV, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  abovoFectory  aw  recornmendedio 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ef  the  kind  now  in  use 

8hip  and  Spat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  tile  head. 
so  as  not  tasatmit  water. 

Ordeis  may  be  addressed  te  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COI- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNWLai^n* 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. ^ aept.ia.ty 

RAILWAY  FltON. 
05  tons  ot  1    inch  by  *  inch,  )     Plat  Man  In  lengths  o 
900     do.    If     do;     j  do.   )  Uto  I«feet,aoamerstinlr 
40     do.  'if     do.     f  do.   i  boles, ewdecnttataaattgle 
800      do.    9       do.     {   do.    f of  46  Ingri"    wUhspW- 
800     do.   9}     do.     I  do.   Icing   s*$st  and  irigas Tto 
soon'erpeestd,     -      J  suit. 
SdO  do. of  Edxa  Rails  of  38  lbs.  per  yard,  with  dw  va- 
quisitechaira,  keve  end  Dins. 

Wrought  Iron  Sims  of  JO,  33,  and  36  iacbas  dlasoe«er 
fbr  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  aad  of  60  Inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2|,  8f,  21, 3, 3*,3t,  and  3|  inches  diameter  far 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  wiW  be  sold  free  ot  diicju  to  State  Oorera- 
menu  and  Incorporated  UoTerarosajMacd  tne  Drswback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  8$  O,  sLALSTON. 

9  8outh  Front rtreeivf^adalphta. 
Moddls  and  samples  ol  all  the  dfflerent  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Fins,  Wedge*,  Spikes,  and  9pRcinf  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  thla country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.       "  sTTImaowr 

SURVEYORS'  IHsTRTJsUNTI*      . 

tF"  Compasses  of  various aiseasuid  of  saaertor  quel- 
ity  warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  slcos,  with  high 
magni  P/ing  powers  with  grasses  made  by  Trough  ton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortmstK  of  Engineering  Joetru. 
ments,  manufactured  and  aokiby 

E.  a;  O.  W.  BLVNT,  (54 

J818t 

SURVEYING  AMD   ENGUIEBtVUIG 
INSTRUMENTS* 

tJ"Tke  aubecrber  maoufacturea  all  kindeof  Lastro- 
meots  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  .ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  coa miction  and  workmairahtr*  to  any  1m- 
porteil  or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  eatiiely  nets .  among  which  are  an  J  rumored 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  anelea  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ol  the  needle,  wall  per* 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpose*. 

WM.  J.  YtUNG, 
Mathematical  Inettuoiem  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  at.,  FnlladelpMa. 

The  following  recommendations  a?c  respsuJolJy  »ub- 
mitted  to  Rngiaeera,  Surveyors,  aad  others  iiMeresied. 


corner  of  Mafeen  laam. 


JS/Himore,  ]8t3. 


In  reply  tothylnqulrleareapecitngtbw&irumentsman- 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Ra^mere  and  OMo 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thea  clte^powmglnlor* 
mation.  The  whole  ajunbei' of  Levels  now  in  poesessioa 
of  the  depanmenfof  constructor  of  thy  irrakeis  seven 
The  whole  nuirber  of  the  ^improved  Compass1'  is  elgit 
These  are  all  exel  utlve  of  the  nqmber  1»  tae  eery  tee  of  the 
Engineer  an*>  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  attd  Compasees  are  tn  good  repair.  They 
havo  in  factneededbuilittfe  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  lnstrumcnteoftne.kindare  liable 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com- 
passes have  been  preferred  by  mv  assistants  generally,  to 
any  otheri  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Comfc)a»s  is  superior 
to  any  other  descrrpUouot  Gonlt'toeMTHhat  we ,  have  yet 
tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  tbte  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever- 
shig  telescope,  tn  piacs  of  lue  vsne  s%htS.  leavta  tSa 
engineer  scaaceiy  any  thing  to  deeira  in  the  (ormatton  or 
convenience  olthe  Compass.    It  ia  intfeed  the  mostcom- 

filetelv  adapted  to  lateial  angles  ofnny  Nimple  end  cheap 
ns4iumr nt  ibat  I  aeve  yei  seen,  and  f  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  prclsnwd  to  aH  others  now  In  ufe ibr  lay rnr  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Reenectfully  tbv  friend, 
JAMES  F.  STABLER,  Sop»tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Oliio  ftttfroaeV 

FWlKdeiphhi,  February,  |8«t » 
H&vin*  for  the-  last  two  years  msde  constat*  use  o 
Mr.  Young*e**  Patent  Improved  Compete?" i  ettfl  safely 
eay  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  ethei  Instrument 
or  the  kind,  now  m  use,  ann  om  auch  most  owefttotly  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  <?ILL,  Civil  Ensrkieer. 

Gejoianibwh,  Fet  i nary*  I8J18. 

For  a  year  past  Tttave  o#ed  -IhEtrerhentf  medc  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Yo«ng,of  I'hiladelphia,  in wiiich  he  baacosablhed 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  thees  Tri'tnmieuls  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oot  Railroads,  and  esq  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Eogmeers  ss  prefertlas  to  any  others  iofibst 

fW^lBBWMr  ItCsVMyRELL^t^.Phnad. " 

mill  oSrsym.  %m  tii&m.  ettliwa 
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HEW-YOBK,   MAYS,  ISSi. 
To      CoBBESPONnBNTS. Our      PBteeroed 

friend,  L W ,  will  very  much  oblige 

xm  by  communicating  tlio  result  of  bis  ex- 
perience. Ha  should  not  withhold  from  the 
general  fund.  Mm  share  of  the  contribution, 
because  he  happens  not  lo  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  language  of 
bat  adopted  country. 

1  hit  tins  Yaets,  and  useful  information, 
which  &*  ttmg* experience  enables  him  tc 
give,  anil  not  thf  well  turned  sentences  oi 
■  polished  scholar,  thai  we  desire  him  to 
fawnish  ua  with.  l>t  him,  ihpn,  «*•(  others 
dhfJt-fbrc  to  the  world,  through  tbecolumi 
of  oar  journal,  the  benefit  of  a  well  spent 
life.,*".'  contributing  lo  the  improvement  of 
■Hi    't-waye"    Of    their   native. 


Treasurer  and  Register  of  Transfers.    Of- 
fice in  New-York. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Director*  to  cause  thia  work  U>  be  com- 
menced and  completed  without  delay.  The 
length  of  the  road  extending  from  Sarato- 
ga Springs  lo  Whitehall,  will  be  about  4V 
miles,  over  a  vary  favorable  country,  not 
requiring  stationary  power.  It  will  form 
aa  important  link  in  tne  great  thoroughfare 
from  north  to  south ;  and  when  finished  will, 
with  the  LaprniriB  and  St.  Johan,  and  Balti- 
more and  Washington  railroads,  now  in 
progress,  afford  an  uninterrupted  commu- 
nication by  slram  between  Quebec  and 
Washington  city,  a  distance  of  more  than 
°*"  miles'!  With  such  a  facility,  the  north- 
travel,  already  heavy,  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  the  intercourse  with  Cnjiana  in- 
crease*], aud  the  "  northern  tour"  to  sum- 
mer visitants  rendered  double  attractive. 
Indeed,  when  the  Spring*,  Lake  George, 
Mnrrtrwiil,  and  Quebec,  can  nil  be  renched  by 
*'<*»,  <omf>  will  not  be  tempted  )o visit  them  1 
■(.'(■rtninlyilje  road  In  question  can  Imrdly 
prove  otherwise  tlrnn  a  valuable  aud'grow- 


flutaionn  win  WMitjtt  aUiiaoAn 
CentrnnYiVTbe  oawow-aRtek  (•60O.OU0,) 
hanaatg  MM  readuY  subscribed  on  the 
Opening  of  the  bonks. ■  the  first  directors 
named  in>  tlie  charter,  consisting  of  Stephen 
Warren,  Geo.  R.  Davis,  Le  Grand  Cannon, 
ioesaC,  Heart,  John  Paine,  Bliss  Pattison, 
—  -.-|-.  Coding,  Lewis  Benedict,  John 
ssvaVJobn  Knickerbocker,  Geo.  W. 
fcrthwat  - ■**■'  M.  Davison,  and  Hnrman 
•sMMevoovt,  organized  en  the  20th  ult.  by 
taw  appointment  of  the  following  officers, 
who  hold  until  the  first  election  of  the  mock. 
ItaloVrs  in  June  next:  Stephen- .Warren, 
riiniasjl  J  O. M-  Davison,  Vice President ; 
Jnttn faine.    Secretary  ;    John    DWafirU,' 

^  idWa-ui  ntaceofpj.  KvMwsi, 


atbarnid 

tha^Us 

FbaacWI 

nl  Inc  hi 

o'clock, 
hawkio. 
Stuck  » 


h  Sbare  it  required- to  be  paid 


John  CllUUlu, 
James  NcwaoLn, 
TiicmA.  IlA.se., 


1  Cnnimbsiontra. 


Jipiw. 


1. 1835. 
On    Canal    NavioATioa,  av  Jonw  Mt 
sniL,  Esq.— We   have,  been,  favored   by 
ndentinc  gentleman  of  tnia  eity  Willi  aire 
line  ou  ilie  subject  of  canal  navigation,   i 
the  "  rjaMittwce  of  weter  I*  the  po.to^e  of 
hoots  m   cawrit."  by  John   MBcueiH,  Esq., 
minimi  rf  Hit  SoaWtynf  Civil  Engineers, 
London,   which  giveV  a  series   of  results' 


ill  appear  inerediUe  to  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  great  speed  in  canal  navi- 
gation. There  are  many  persons  who  will 
require  further  evidence  before  they  will  be- 
lieve that  navigation  can  be  carried  on  en 
i  the  rate  of  10  to  14  miles  per 
hour,  without  injury  to  Am  banks  awl  that 
on  a  canal  narrower  than  the  canals  of 
this  Stale;  mid  njany  others  who  will  hardly  ' 
credit  the  theory,  that  the  resists***  will  be 
less  on  a  narrow  than  broad  canal ;  yet 
such  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  examined  the  subject,  and  expert* 
nettled  upon  k.  Wn  iilmll  i  ionium  inn  i  ■ 
tracts  from  the  work. 

Tke  engravinp  at  page  2M  ate  deaigned,  figure  I  lo 
live  an  ides  of  tfe  reaervoir  and  epptrelaj  with  which 
the  nwnarom .«perknenn|  deecribed  in  Ihii  number 
were  made  by  Mr.  Maenrul ;  Ejuct  2  irpnaenu  the 
boot*  nuw  ill  wj-  on  (ha  Kdaky  canal — a  full  dracrip- 
bunof  lvl^cb.  will  be  g'rieu  in  u'ur  neil ;  fig.  3abawa 
a  iraruvcrae  aecLion  of  lbs  Paddinciun  canal,  breaith 
."•a  feet,  ancl  graeMel  depth  4  feel  Sinsaea.  '     ', 

Thejbllowine.  ia  tba  injrodnetioo  et"  Mt.  MacaaiUr. , , 
The  reenlts  whieh'  I  hare  arrived  at  by  - 
experinaents  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
generally  received  theoretical  deductions* 
that  it  is  with  much  diffidence  I  submit 
thee*  page*  to  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
rid  to  those  more  innnttdlatcly  concern- 
Inland  Navigation.  The  following  ob- 
servationn  are  made  With  a  hope  thst'those 
discrepancies  between  theory  and  practice 
may  tend  to  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  ex- 
perimental inquiries  in  other  brunches  of 
practical  science,  but  especially,  that  they 
may  lend  to  a  more  varied  and  extensive 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best 
form  of  bonis,  not  only  at  the  coat  of  public 
companies,  whose  canal  property  may  well 
demand  it,  but  also  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment, who  hy  out  large  sum*  In  stenm 
navigation;  for  I  trust  it  ia  clearly  shown, 
that  very  grent  arlefnfkras  anil  improve- 
ments may  be  made  in  the  models  of  xll 
ships  and  boats  which  are  not  impelled  try 
the  wind,  nnd   that  passengers  and   light 

5 nods  may  be  carried  by  en  rials  At  a  velocity 
ithrrto  supposed  to  be  impracticable. 
On  tie  Aetu/ence  of  Water  (0  las  iD«H#Kf« 
of  Boat*  on  ,CaMe]|f>  dj-c.  ,  . 
The  laws  which  regulate  Iha  .nkjistaiMe 
end  impnlsc  of  fluids  are  mvolven^nt  sack. 
Obscurity)  that  ctusid  inreafcajniflntvof  tW« 
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branch  of  science  are  compelled  lo  confess, 
that  the  dissrrlsiions  of  the  phystco- mathe- 
matician hsve  faHed  in  utility, and  that  even 
Uw  deductions  of  the  logician  have  been  al- 
most altogether  ineffectual.  The  assump- 
tions of  the  former,  from  which  proposi- 
tions have  been  deduced,  and  theories 
Civen  out,  are,  at  best,  founded  only  on  an 
ypothesis ;  the  reasonings  of  the  latter 
rest  upon  limited  experience,  and,  in  some 
cases,  ill  observed  phenomena.  And  there 
is  probably  no  branch  of  science  which  has 
so  much  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  phi. 
loaopher,  and  from  which  so  little  practical 
COM  has  resulted-  , 

That  suoh-  -is  the  fact,  and  that  the  farther 
the  "subject  has  been  investigated,  the  more 
difficulties  have  been  met  with,  if  not  al. 
ways  acknowledged,  few   can  venture  to 

It,  in  his  zeal  for  information,  the  inqui- 
rer of  the  present  day  searches  the  shelves 
of  philosophy,  his  labor  will  terminate  !- 
the  settled  conviction,  that  this  hi 
science  is  but  yet   in  its  infancy. 


Wh  of 


from  it  by  French  ingenuity.  A  long 
of  patient  experiment  will  alone  warr 
adoption  of  formula;  ;  for  as  yet,  as  far 
gftrds  the  mere  resistance  of  the  fluid,  the 
practical  application  of  the  laws  founded  by 
the  mathematician,  has  failed  in  producing 
any  form  which  will  rival  -the  skiff  of  the 
Indian,  the  canoe  of  the  Esquimaux, 
jimk  of  the  Chinese. 

These  observations  apply  tonfl  boats  and 
■hips  impelled  by  any  oU)er  force  than  tht 
wind ;  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten 
whilst  we  proceed  to  examine  one  partico 
lar  department,  viz.  canal  navigation.  Eve. 
ry  body  moving  in  or  upon  the  water,  i 
will  be  seen,  is  under  similar  laws  ;  and  al. 
though  the  folloi  "  A 

Isrly  to  carlal  "boi  pi 

applicable  to  eve  tl 

The   object  in  11 

we  place  a  boat'  i 

good  conveyance  J 

So  is  it  when  w  (i 

upon  a  graveDe  u 

■now.    The*   dif  u 

modes  of  attain    _  in 

most  striking.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
body  to  be  moved  has  been  rested  on  soft 
or  yielding,  matter,  and  whilst,  in  the  two 
latter  cases,  no  mechanician  would  providi 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  or  the  run 
ners  of,  the  sledge,  a  facility  for  cutting 
along,  immersed  in  the  softer  matter  under 
them,  the  boat-builder  seems  to  have  stu- 
died how  he  could  best  keep  his  vessel 
Sloughing  her  way.  The  case  may  be  dif- 
a-ent  with  sea-going  vessels,  which  are 
impelled  by  the  action  of  a  wind  "on  the 

bean pith  their  decks 

rasdi  in  such  cases 
is  nc  be  a  good  deal 
ie  satisfactorily 
ships  would  nol 
Id  as  would  ena. 
ce  of  the  water 
o  ad  absurdum . 
vigation,  where 
tu  a  boat  would 
i  knife-edged  feL. 
wheel  intended  for  plough- 
ed laud.  A  carUwheel  will,  on  gravel  or 
other  yielding  matter,  sink  lo  the  duicr. 
mined  line  of  gravitation  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  will  a  boat  upon  water ;  and  a 
boat  resting  in  water  will  (according  to  the 
Telocity  given   to  it,   and   the  form  of  its 

wd-boi 

i  oart.wheel  wjn  rise 


show 

bletl 
But 
than 


unphitosopbi 


when  put  rapidly  into  motion.  The  differ- 
ence of  density  is,  no  doubt,  much  greater 
in  one  case  than  in  the  oher  ;  but  the  wa- 
ter will  resist  the  penetration  of  the  boat  in 
the  same  manner,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  as  the  soft  gravel  or  mould  resists 
the  wheel.  Notwithstanding  a  conclusion 
so  obvious  to  those  who  know  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  and  the  properties  of  matter,  so 
easily  calculated  by  every  one  who  under- 
stands any  thing  of  the  combination  of  for- 
ces,* we  find  ithas  been  neglected  in  order 
to  determine  what  law  regulates  the  move- 
ment of  a  body  immersed  to  the  same 
depth,  at  all  velocities. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  generally  held, 
that  the  resistance  to  a  vessel  in  the  water 
increased  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  vessel  through  the  water,  the 
now  keenly  contested  merits  of  railway 
transport,  and  canal  transport,  were  brought 
under  public  discussion.  Experiments 
were  instituted  in  order  to  confirm  this 
law  of  resistance,  but  it  occurred  to  none 
of  the  experimentalists  that,  although  they 
could  not  increase  the  density  of  the  water, 
or  harden  it,  as  has  been  done  with  roads 
for  carriages,  that  they  could  still  increase 
the  relative  resistance  of  water,  by  giving 
the  boat  such  velocity  that  her  prow  could 
not  penetrate  fast  enmufb,  ana  thus  that 
she  should  rise  out  of  (he  fluid.  They 
might  have  reasoned,  by  B,  perfectly  fair 
analogy  between  conveyance  on  land  or  on 
snow,  and  conreyafise  op  water,  and  have 
legitimately  concluded  that,  as  their  object 
was  not  to  cut  through  gravel,  but  to  get  on 
it,  in  the  one  ease,  so  at  high  velocities  in 
the  other,  they  should  not  have  endeavored 
only  to  cut  through  the  water,  but  also  to 
raise  the  boat  to  the  surface,  and  make  her 
skim  thereon. 

Such  facts  are  obvious  to  all,  who  have 
seen  a  boy  make  a  thin  stone  skim  the  sur- 
face of  a  lake,  —  who  have  watched  the 
action  of  a  cannon  ball  on  the  smooth 
sea, — who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  making 
any  impression  upon  the  stream  forced 
from  the  small  aperture  of  a  fire-engint 
hose-pipe,  —  or,  indeed,  who  kasssr  any  jij 
thing  oft  die  properties  of  matter  ;■  but  they  • 
had  never  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  until  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hous- 
ton, of  Johnstone  Castle,  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  light  gig-shaped  boat  upon  a  canal ; 
and  it  is  very  surprising  that  the  npst 
strenuous  advocates  for'  Am  .adoption  of 
such  boats  still  reject  the  above  facts,  as 
irrelevant.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
water  be  forced  against  the.  object,  or. the 
object  be  forced  against  the  water..  fc'  • 

In  the  month  of  Ifyie,  1830,  Mr.  Houston 
succeeded  in  having  a  light,  long,  ami 
■hallow  wrought-ifon  canal  boat,  establish- 
ed upon  fa  Ardfosean  canal,  in  Scotland, 
between  Paisley  and  Glasgow.  Since  that 
period,  such  boats  have  continued  to  run 
regularly,  conveying  about  sixty  passengers 
a  distance  of  "  twelve  miles,  at  a  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included.". 
Succeeding  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  boat,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
working  tbe  horses,  enable  us  to  state  the 
above  as  a  minimum  of  performance.  In 
the  Appendix  (A)  will  be  found  s  specifica- 
tion of  one  of  sueh  boats,.Bnd  Plates  III. 


IV.  and  V.  show  their  form  atad  dimensions. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  advertise- 
ments, the  truth  of  which  is  well  authen- 
ticated, shows  the  cheap  rate  of  convey. 


Fare  between  Glrugow 
and  Fsialajr 

Fkn  bowses  Otssjtw  and 
JBhr-*— 

herb 


Distance.  Cabin.  Metaf*. 


in  Paisley  end 


Intermediate  distaste  u 

"  The  boats,  at  tira 
dred  pas  sen  gars 


*  WefindiROod'illortration  of'thie  nai 
"  A  Winter  in  laplsnd  and  Swedes  by  Arth 
pall  flronker,  1727,"  p.  338.—"  Tho  reel  «up> 
tlie  ikioloben  ie  dfclefiy  aUown  when  the  ei 
■Her  a  long  march.    Whatever  pi 


DrilV  of 
uy  hull 


„ _.    frora    intone 

f  path  or  road,  sod  trhyeree 


tame.  Even  m  those-psrat  when  ths  ice  ii  too  fte- 
bh>  to  bear  (he  mart*  of  a  nun,  me  shteanwe  glides 
«*<J  over,  by  the  nee*  avidity  of  hu  notion-    ^ 


the  way-bill. 
,  carry  twelve  hun- 
e  day;  and  during 
ight  months  of  last  year,  (1832,)  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  cholera,  they 
conveyed  one  hundred  and  twenty -six 
passengers,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  fifteeu 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  month- 
ly." 

Mr.  ThomaauGrahame,  "n  his  "  I* tier  to 
Canal  Pranrietors  and  Traders,"  says, 
"  The  experiments  of  great  velocity  have 
been  tried  and  proved  on  the  awrrpweat, 
shallamest,  and  most  curved  Canal  in  Scot- 
land, viz.  tbe  Ardrossan  or  Paisley  Canal", 
connecting  the  city  of  Glasgow  with  tbe 
town  of  Paisley  and  village  •jMafcn stone, 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  result  has 
disproved  every  previous  theory  as  to 
difficulty  and  expense  of  attaining  grans 
velocity  on  canals ;  and  as  to  the  danger  or 
damage  to  the  banks  of  canals  by  great  ve- 
locity in  moving  vessels  along  them. 

"  The  ordinary  (need  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  on  the  Ardcouan  eaanl,  has 
for  nearly  two  years  been  .from  nine  to  ten 
mile  i  an  hour,  and  allhotlgk  theft  are  four- 
teen, journey*  along  the  eunal  per  day.  at 
this  rapid  (peed,  the  bank*  of  the  canal 
hate  sustained  no  injury.     *      •     *      *  "."* 

The  boats  are  formed  seventy  feet  in  length, 
about  five  feet  six  inches  broad,  aiuf.niu 
for  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  canal, 
might  be  made  broader.  They  carry  easily 
from  seventy  to  eighty  passengers,  and 
when  required,  can,  and  have  carried  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  ten  passengers. 
The  entire  cost  of  a  boat,  sad  fittings  up, 
is  about  £125.  The  hulls  are  formed  of 
light  iron  plates  and  ribs,  and  the  covering 
is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  cloth.  They  are 
more  airy,  light,  and  comfortable,  than  any 
coach.  They  permit  the  passengers  to 
move  about  from  the  outes.  to  the  inner 
cabin,  and  the  fanes  par  mile  are  one  penny 
id  die  first,  and  thre'e  farthing*  in  ths  teemtd 
cabin.  The  pV**engart  are  all  carried 
under  cover, "having  the  privilege  also  of  as 
uncovered  space.  These,  boats  are  drawn 
bgr,  two  horses  (the  prices  of  which  may  be 
■from  £50  to  £60  per  pair)  In  stages  of  four 
miles  in  length,  which  are  done  in  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  minutes,  includ- 
ing ettmpsges.  to  let  out  and  take  in  passen- 
gers, each*  set  of  horses  doing  three  or  four 
stages  alternately  each  day.  In  fact,  the 
boats  are  drawn  through  this  narrow  ae»d 
shallow  canal  at  tC  velocity  which  many 
celebrated  engtMeew  had  iemonetrmtmi, 
and   tchich    the'  public  believed  to   be   tss- 


Mr.  Qrahame  then  proceeds  making  ap- 
parent his  want  of  confidence  in  railways— 
"The  entire  amount  of  the.  whole  expenses 
of  attendants  and  horses,  and  of  running 
one  of  these  boats  four  tripe  of  twelve 
miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal)  or  forty- 
eight  miles  daily,  including  interest  on  the 
capital,  and.  twenty  per  cent,  laid  aside 
annually  fer  replacement  of  tbe  boats,  or 
loss  on  (he  capital  therein  invested,  and  a 
considerable  sum  laid  aside  for  accidents 
and  replacement  of  the  horses,  is  .TOM. 
some  odd  shillings,  or  taking  the  number 
of  working  days  to  be  three  hundred  and 
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twain  annually,  something  under  '21. 4».  3d. 
per  day,  or  about  lid.  per  mile.  Toe 
actual  cost  of  carrying  from  eighty  to  one 
-  hvnlred  persona)  &  distance  of  tiiirty  miles, 
(the  length  of  (he  Liverpool  railway,)  at  a 
Telocity  of  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour,  on  the 
Paisley  Canal,  one  of  the  moat  curved, 
narrow,  and  shallow  canals  in  Britain,  is 
therefore  just  K.  7s.  6d.  sterling.  Such  are 
the  Acts,  and  is  credible  as  they  may  appear, 
they  arc  facts  which  no  one  who  inquires 
can  possibty  doubt." 

The  following  is  a  statement  lam  ena- 
bled  t«  nubtish.'  showing  the  gross  expense 
of  running  oftl  heavy  boats  on  the  Paisley 
canal  at  tntr-rate  of  four  miles  per  hour, 
and  new  light  boats  on  the  same  canal 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  and 
the  Comparative  expense  per  mile ;  also 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  before 
and  after  the  introduction  of  the  high  and 
cheap  speeds.  

i  %  m  ii  fit 
i  IB  Id  in  l& 

I430*  .  .  «  33831  *S  700t.4t.TcI.  lid. 
1831+  .  .  ID  794S5  vary'g  13l6t  17j.  W.  — 
IKBt  .    .   10       148516       1SS      Sliy.5f.lU.     IOW. 

_  The  power  of  conveyance  thus  estab. 
lished  on  the  Paisley  canal,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1832,  and  31st  of  January,  1833,  there 
were  conveyed  in  these  boats  nearly  2,500 
passengers. 

The  number  of  passengers  continue  to 
increase.  The  number  carried  in  April, 
1883,  whs  twenty  thousand,  or  at  the  rale 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  yearly. 

It  does,  therefore,  appear  surprising,  that 
canal  owners  in  particular,  whose  property 
was  daily  becoming  loss  valuable  in  the 
share  market,  by  the  alleged  superiority  of 
railway  conveyances,  should  have  been  so 
blind  or  supine  as  to  allow  nearly  three 
years  to  pass  over,  without  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  follow  the  successful  example ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  were, 
and  indeed  are  still  so ;  although,  if  the  sys- 
tem be  a  good  one,  and  practicable,  aud  lu- 
crative, as  to  me  it  appears  undoubtedly  to 
be,  they  could  not  nave  hit  upon  a  more 
hapcy  arrangement  for  keeping  up  their 
dividends,  and  for  improving  their  property 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  Las  arrived  lit, 
since  the  commencement  of  canal  naviga- 
tion in  England,  lii  many  situations  through- 
out the,  kingdom,  where  the  quiuk  transit 
of/  passengers,  and  even  of  light  goods,  was 
of  e ijasrquenee,.  it  would  not  only  enable 
the  canal* companies  to  compete  with 


'.  .  We  must  suppose  that  canal  proprietors 
did  not  credit  tie  various  reports  in  circu- 
lation as.  to  the  speed  at  which  the  boats 
■wore  drawn .  upon  the  Paisley  canal,  the 
ease  with  which  horses  perform  their  work, 
apd  the  small  surge  produced  on  the  sides 
of  the  caual.  But  even  supposing  many  of 
these  reports  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that 
Mae  conclusions  were  come  to  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  performance,  the  great 
points  of  speed  and  economy  were  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  many  inquirers. 
Had  the  facts  heen  known  to  canal  propri- 
-  etors,  we  should  havo  expected  the  institu- 
tion of  a  series  of  experiments  long  ere 
this,  for  h  sen  naming  the  actual  resistance 
of  boats  at  high  velocities,  and  under  every 

."  Tiaw  chargei  an  the  bore  outlays. 

t  ftoaae  chargM  include  torn  on  purchase)  are. 

faotMMQd  tapper  asM-caicwlof  soBM, 


variety  of  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  best 
form  of  boat  suited  to  these  velocities  ;  the 
height  of  the  wave  or  surge,  as  well  as  its 
character  and  effects,  nnd-many  other  im* 
portant  features,  which  were  now  for  toe 
first  time  exhibited. 

It  is  most  unaccountable  why  canal  com- 
panies did  nothing  to  determine  such;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  now  be  induced 
to  institute  extensive  experiments.  The  few 
experiments  which  are  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  though  made  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  though  they  are  conclusive  on  some 
points,  are  by  no  means  as  extensive  and 
varied  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands. The  scale  of  expenses  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly limited  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  farther,  and  others  of  still  greater 
importance  have  not,  in  consequence,  been 
undertaken,  and  remain  yet  to  be  made. 

The  energy  and  inquiring  habits  of  Mr. 
Telford  would  nut  let  such  a  practically 
useful  inquiry  remain  dormant.  He  there- 
fere  directed  me  to  make  some  preliminary 
experiments  on  a  small  scale,  and  to  his  li- 
berality we  are  indebted  for  the  first  series, 
which  were  made  entirely  at  his  expense, 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence in  Adelaide  street;  where  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  roum  were  so  admirable,  and 
the  accommodation,  which  the  managers  of 
the  Gallery  always  gave  for  uninterrupted 
experiment  during  three  weeks,  was  such,* 
that  the  most  accurate  results  were  obtained 

i  a  limited  sheet  of  paper. 

Plate  (I.)  represents  the  plan  and  eleva- 

>n  of  the  reservoir  of  water  in  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  of  Practical  Science  in  Adelaide 
street,  with  the  apparatus  -which  was  fitted 
up  by  Mr.  Saxton,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  experiments.  The  straight  part-of. 
■csrfrvuir  is  seventy  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  wide,  with  upright  sides.  The. wheel 
and  axle,  B  &c.J>,  were  of  excellent  work:. 
ship;  the  axle  on  which  the  weight 
acted  was  of  hard  wood,  three  and  a  half 
"  us  in  diameter,  and  the  wheel  on  which 
the  line  that  pulled  the  boats  was  coiled,  was 
of  brass,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the 
on  which  the  wheel  and  axle  turned 
was  of  polished  steel,  half  an  inch  in  diaine- 
ter,  working  in  brass.  The  pulley  or  eheeve 
V,f,  which  was  attached  to  the  tin  box  or 
can,  C  fit  c,  which  held  the.  weights,  was  of 
brass,  two  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter, 

1  its  axis  was  of  steel,  with  conical  points 

irking  in   brass.     The  line  used' for  the 
ight  was   of   cat-gut,  one  eighth  of   an 

lb  in  diameter,  and  the  lines  used  for  pul- 
ling the  boats  were,  in  some  of  the  expecj, 
ments,  of  silk,  in  others  hemp,  varying  iff 
thickness  from  one  fortieth  to  one  twentieth 
at  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  tension  of  the 
line  in  each  exp 
was  exerted  on 
placed  in  the  hi 
mined  by  calcu 
accurately  aecai 
dial  placed  on  l) 
an  accurate  bet 
Mr.  Simins ;  by 
or  inaccuracy  n 
power,    was  el 
boat  is  seen  at  ( 
passage  from  o: 
to  the  other  ;  tt 
weight  in  the  bi 


Ihair  roanagur,  Mr.  P»yn»,  gave,  aBrte;  wuh  roe  in 

■  Bring  twimgnj  to  the  liberal -lad phdofophical  »pi- 
.1  with  which  w«  wens  aided.  Tt»r  ton  only  allowed 

Urge  portion  of  the        '  '  """  ""'  "1"1  ""' 


In  making  some  pjE-aatngoty  experiments 
it  was  found  that  a  considerable  space  was 
necessary  to  'be  passed  over  by  the  boats, 
from  the  point  of  starting,  before  they  ao- 

Suired  a  uniform  velocity.  It  was  therefore 
ound  necessary  to  limit  the  distance  over 
which  the  uniform  motion  was  measured, 
to  a  space  of  fifty  feet,  and  consequently, 
great  accuracy  was  necessary  in  determin- 
ing the  time  of  the  boat's  transit  over  so 
short  a  space.  I  therefore  applied  t'o'my 
friends,  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Dent,  tbswse*. 
brated  chronometer  makers,  in  the  Strand, 
who,  with  that  liberality  which  usually  ac- 
companies science,  not  -nfr  fiimrnhiitl  nwi 
with  chronometers,  but  Mr.  Dent  himself, 
more  than  once,  asaiat&d  in  measuring  the 


curate  and  careful  observations  have  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  success  of  these  ex- 
periments, 

Occasionally  two,  aud  sometimes  three 

chronometers  Were  used,  placed  as  at  (a.  A.) 

brockets,  screwed  to  the  aide.  o£..th#  re- 

voir,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 

end  of  the  measured  apace. 

Close  to  these  chronometers,  and  exactly 
fifty  feet  apart,*  two  brass  wires  were 
retched  across  the  reservoir,  at  eight  inch. 
i  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  by 
cans  of  which  wires  the  observers  could 
determine  the  exocf  instant  of  time  that  the 
bow  of  the  boat  came  under  them,  aa  they 
e*  of 
nthe 


In  some  of  tbe  first  experiments  it  wsa 
found  extremely  troublesome  to.  .ascertain 
the  exact  interval  of  time  of  the  boots  pass- 
ing between  the  wires,  in  consequence  of 
the  chronometers  Ji  ay  ing  different  rates  of 
going  i-  but  this,  difficulty  was  ebvioted  by 
a  aug«ejitio&  of- Mr. -enoilt,  who  proposed 
that  after  a  certain  number  of  experiments, 
the  place  of -the  chronometers  should  be 
changed,  and  th»-  experiments  repeated. 
""    '     "      '    iatedthe  difficulty,  and 


This  effectually  obviat 


In  the -brttor  experiments, 
inieter  was  used  ;  it  waa  placed  on 
the  bracket  at  the  first  wire,  and  a  line  waa 
brought  from  the  second  wire,  along  the  aide 
of  tbe  reservoir,  up  to  the  point :  by  which 
means,  the  ob«enier\  holdingithe  line ulmta 
hand,  atfd  keeping  his  Huge*  «ffihe  -wbSe 
next  him,  waa  enabled  to:HS0RrtsJex  ihy-_*he 
touch,  the  pass 
wire,  and .  the  , 

of  beats  of  the 
rinenla  were,  fi 
times  noted  by 
com  mu  nicati  ng 

3 Mil  each  seriei 
ley  were  com 
taken.  ■  ■  -    , 

In  making  the  experiments,  the  fine  wis 
made  fast  to  the  stem  of  the  'boat,'  which 
was  then  drawn  to  the  farther  end  of- the 
reservbin'the  requlredweiofntiWasipBtf  in 
the  backet,  and  On  a  signal  baihg  given,' (hb 
boat  was  disengaged,  and  draw*  fry.  :tho 
weight  in  thebtfeket  Icth*  opposite  tndtof 
the  reservoir,  where-  St.  was  stopped  by-ii 
bag  of  cork  Shavings  (/).  Ini«cnw*)f  these 
experiment*  an  additional  weight  -was  al- 
io wed  to  met  on  tbe  boat  for  the 'first  twenty 
feet,  in  order  to  get  up  the  Telocity  ;'  then  it 
was  cut  off,  and  tbe  boat  went  on  with  the 
uniform  velocity ;  this  was  accomplished 
by  putting  a  ring  of  lesd  (*),  weighing  30 
pounds,  on  the  top  of  the  bucket :  holding; 
the  weights,  and  making  thia  ring  mstiby 

"  "in" not  of  Uw*-«tp*™«H»  Ink  diiomje  MM  nt- 
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four  lines  to  the  Upper  frame  work,  these 
lines  being  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the 
ring  to  act  on  the  bucket,  and  to  descend 
with  it  through  a  given  space. 

Table  I. — Experiments  made  with  dif- 
ferent models  over  the  sheet  of  water  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  law 
of  resistance,  or  force  of  traction  hi  diner- 
eat  velocities. 

The  boat  used  for  the  experiments  was 
10  ft.  2  inches  long,  8.5.10  inches  broad  at 
water  level,  3-5  inches  deep,  iind  when  einp- 
"  1.5  inches,  and  weighed  22.19 


In  the  first  series  of  eight  experiments, 
17.06  lbs.  of  shot  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat,  making  its  weight  39.25  lbs.,  and 
a  lino  made  last  to  the  boat,  extended  the 
length  of  the  reservoir  of  water,  and  over 
a  pulley,  with  one  lb.  weight  attached  to  it. 
The  length  of  the  canal  or  reservoir  in 
which  the  experiments  were  formed  was  70 
fest ;  but  the  space  marked  out  to  be  passed 
over  with  a  uniform  velocity  was  30  feet; 
the  first  part  of  the  space  being  used  merely 
to  attain  headway-  The  shortest  perluil  of 
passing  the  30  feet  marked  off  was  9.4-10, 
and  the  longest  10  seconds,  giving  an  aver- 
age rate  or  3.089  miles  per  hour— with  a 
force  of  traction  or  weight  on  the  towing 
line  during  each  experiment,  of  0.409  lbs. 


and  an  average  difference  of  -(-0.40  between 
theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  second  series  of  eight  experi- 
ments, boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  a- 
bove,  with  5  lbs.  weight  attached  to  the  cord 
—the  time  was  7.0— 7.0— 7.0— 7.0— 7.20— 
7.4—7.0—7.0  seconds,  and  the  average  ve- 
ftcity  2.802  miles  per  hour — and  the  force 
of  traction,  or  weight  on  the  towing  line, 
during  each  experiment,  1  lb.,  with  a  dif- 
ference between  theory  and  experiment  of 
—0.102. 

In  the  third  series  of  eleven  experiments, 
the  boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  in  the 
first  and  second  series,  with  10  lbs.  attached 
to  the  cord,  time  In  seconds  of  passing  the 
30  feet  with  dniform  velocity  was  6.2—6.2— 
6.0—6.4—6.2—6.2—6.4—6.2—6.0—0.2-6.4 
— with  an  average  of  3.290  miles  per  hour, 
and  a  force  of  traction  of  1.718  lbs. — or 
weight  on  the  towing  rope  during  each  cx- 

Eri merit,  giving    a    difference    of  — 0.550 
tween  theory  and  experiment. 
In  Ihe  fourth  series  of  ten  e 


with 

20  lbs.  weight  attached  lo  the  cord  ;  the  lime 
in  seconds  of  passing  30  feet  was  4.0— 4.2 — 
3  8— 8.4— 4.0— 4.0— 4.0— 3.8— 4.0— 4-fl  sec. 
onds,  or  an  average  of  5.232  miles  per 
hour,  with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on 
the  towing  line  during  the  experiments™ 
giving  a  difference  of  — 0.21H  between  the- 
ory and  experiment.  ■_.__•      -  ■    ■ 


In  the  fifth  series  of  nine  experiments, 
boat,  load,  and  distance  same  as  in  preced- 
ing, with  40  lbs.  weight  attached  to  the 
cord,  the  time  in  seconds  of  passing  30  feet 
was  as  follows  :  2.9— 2.8— 8.0— 8.8—8.0— 
2.8—2.8—2.8—2.8  seconds,  or  ail  average' 
of  7.196  miles  per  hour,  with  a  force  of 
traction,  or  weight  on  the  cord,  of  6.812  lbs: 
during  each  experiment,  and  — 0.2S1  be. 
tween  theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  sixth  series  of  six  experiments, 
boat,  tec,  as  in  preceding  experiments, 
with  60  lbs.  attached  to  the  cord,  the  lime  of 
passing  30  feet  was  as  follows,  viz. :  2.2— 
2.0—23—2.2—2.0—2.0  seconds,  or  an  a- 
ige  of  9.607  miles  per  hoar,  and  force  of 
tion  of  8.500  lbs.  on  the  towing  line  da- 
ring each  experiment — with  a  difference  of 
-j-1.412  between  theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  seventh  series  of  three  expert, 
ments,  weight  of  boat  and  cargo  58.06, 
distance  30  feet,  with  10  lbs.  weight  at- 
tached to  the  cord,  the  time  of  passing  86 
feet  was  as  follows,  7.0—7.2—6.8;  making 
an  average  of  2.932  miles  per  hour — force 
of  traction,  or  weight  on  the  towing  line 
1.718— giving  a  difference  between  theory 
and  experiments  of  —0.800. 

In  the  eighth  aeries  of  five  experiments, 
boat,  cargo  and  distance,  same  as  in  pre- 
ceding aeries,  with  20  lbs-  attached  to  the 
towing  line,  the  time  of  passing  30  feet  was 


ne  of  passing  80  f 
.6.2— 6.4—6.4— 6. 
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ktity  an  average  of  3.845  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on  the 
towing  line,  of  8.156 ;  making  a  difference 
between  theory  and  experiments,  of — 1.568. 

In  the  ninth  aeries  of  eight  experiments, 
the  boat  weighing  22.19  without  load,  the 
distance  passed  over,  and  weight  attached 
to  towing  |line,  same  as  in  the  preceding, 
time  of  passing  30  feet  was  as  follows,  viz. : 
8.0— 3.0— 2.9— 8.2— 8.1--3.2— 8.0— 3.2—  at 
an  average  rate  of  6.660  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on  the 
lowing  line  during  each  experiment,  of 
3.156;  making  a  difference  between  theory 
and  experiment,  of  + 1.608. 

In  the  tenth  series  of  four  experiments, 
or  from  die  69th  to  the  72d,  the  boat,  dis- 
tance, space  and  weight,  attached  to  the 
rope  same  as  in  preceding,  the  time  of  pass- 
ing over  80  feet  was  as  follows,  viz. :  3.0 — 
3.0— 3.1— 3.0,  at  an  average  rate  of  6.763 
per  hour,  with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight 
on  the  towing  line,  of  3.156;  making  a 
difference  between  theory  and  actual  ex- 
tperiment  of  +  1.756.  In  (his  series,  an 
additional  10  lbs.  weight  was  added  for  the 
first  30  feet  of  the  canal,  to  bring  the  boat 
to  her  full  speed,  before  reaching  the  mea- 
sured space  of  80  feet. 

in  the  eleventh  series  of  seven  experi- 
ments, or  73  to  79  inclusive,  the  boat,  load 
and  space  passed  over,  same  as  in  the  first 
series,  wttn  a  weight  of  20  lbs.  attached  to 
the  line,  the  time  of  passing  30  feet  was  as 
follows,  viz. :  3.4—3.6—3.8—3.4—3.6—3.6 
' — &S,at  an  average  rate  of  5.691  per  hour, 
with  a  force  of  traction,  or  weight  on  the 
rope,  during;  each  experiment,  of  3.156, 
giving  a  difference  between  theory  and  ex- 
periments of +0*322.    In  this  series  an  ac- 


celerating force  of  10  lbs.  was  added  during 
the  first  20  feet  of  the  canst;  -  ~ 

In  the  twelfth  series;,  or  from  80  to  82 
inclusive,  boat,  load,  space  and  power,  (ex- 
cept  the  10  lbs.  additional,)  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding time  as  follows  :  3.8—4.0—3.6, 
with  an  average  of  5.392  per  hour,  and  a 
power  of  traction  of  3.156,  and  a  difference 
of — 0.034  between  theory  and  experiment. 

In  the  thirteenth  series,  from  88  to  87 
inclusive,  boat,  load  and  space,  same  as  in 
preceding,  with  40  lbs.  weight,  (and  10  lbs. 
additional  to  86  and  87,)  the  time  in  passing 
the  thirty  feet,  was  as  follows,  viz. :  2.8—2.7 
—2.7—2.7—2.7 — with  an  average  speed,  of 
7.521  miles  per  hour,  force  of  traction  of 
5.812 ;  making  a  difference  between  theory 
and  experiment,  of  +  0.268. 

In  the  fourteenth  series,  or  from  88  to  92 
inclusive,  boat,  load  and  space,  same  as  in 
preceding,  with  70  lbs.  attached  to  the  rope, 
the  time  of  passing  over  the  30  feet  was 
1.9 — 1.9— 1.8—1.6— 2.0 — with  an  average 
rate  of  11.180  miles  per  hour,  power  of 
traction  9.863;  making  a  difference  between 
theory  and  experiment  of  +3.561. 

In  the  fifteenth  series,  from  93  to  101  in- 
clusive, boat  and  space,  same  as  in  pre- 
ceding, and  in  No.  1,  with  80  lbs.  attached 
to  rope,  the  time. of  passing  30  feet  was  as 
follows  :  1.9— 1.8— 1.8— 1.S— 1.8— 1.6— 1.6 
— 1.6 — 1.6— or  an  average  of  11.928  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  power  oftraction  of  11.217, 
and  a  difference  between  theory  and  ex- 
periment of  4.063. 

The  following  experiments  are. given  in 
full  as  contained  in  the  table,  and  not,  as  in 
the  previous  descriptions,  in  a  condensed 
form. 
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—1.137 
-0.820 
+0.350 
+0.310 

-jO.045 
— O.310 
-J0.O45 
—0.045 
—1.723 
-J0.O45 
+0.045 
-J0.202 
-J0.202 
+2.733 
+2.733 
+2.733 
- -8.753 
--6.335 
+8.351 
+10.305 
+7.351 
+7.351 
+8.9031 


One  wcifbt  wo  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  boat ;  ano- 
ther weight  18  Inches  from 
the  centre,  abaft ;  and  ano- 
ther 15  inches  from  the  cen- 
tre, forward. 

All  the  welahta    placed 
►  within   18    indies    of   the 
•tern. 

Weights  distributed  as  in 
No.  109. 

Weights  placed  18  inches 
from  stern. 

Weights  ss1n  No.  109. 

Weights  placed  18  Inches 
flrom  stern. 

Grabame  boat  model.— 
Weight  of  boat  alone  29.19 
lbs. ;  length,  10  feet  2  in. ; 
.  breadth  at  water  line,  8.5  In.; 
'depth, 3.5 in.;  do- Immersed 
when  empty,  1.5  la.  One 
weight  S4  in.  from  the  stern ; 
a  second  weight  94  in.  more 
forward;  anda third  94  in 
still  more  forward. 


1 


Bell  boat 
91b.  13  ox- 


Weight 


Ardrossan  boat  model. 

Weight  0  lb.  3  os. 

Lengths  feet. 

Breadth  at  water  line  4  in. 

Depth  1.5  in, 

Depth, Immersed  0.5  in. 


It  wifi  be  observed  in  the  above  tables, 
that  as  the  velocity  was  increased,  the 
power  did  not  require  to  be'  increased  in 
any  thing  like  the  duplicate  ratio,  and  that 
the  difference  shown  in  the  above  column, 
betwixt  the  theory  of  the  duplicate  ratio  and 
the  actual  experiirjsflslr  becomes  mater  as 
the  velocity  is.  increased.  I  select  from 
these  experiments  the  following  as  instan- 


ces. They  are  not  taken  from  the  means, 
but  from  the  items  of  the  experiments  them- 
selves. 


At  a  velocity  per  hour  of 


2.7G3  miles,  1.      lb  Is  required,  or  .180  sure 
5  3«2     ••      &156    »«       *       "       .045    " 
5.382     *      3.156  *       *\    ,  «•     .  *W    44 
10.705      "      9.HJ3    "     .".      "      Si$3 ft** 

(urn    »i    3J5d  k«      •*•     ••  'a.o«  m 

1:1784      "    11.317     M        *•        ••      ••335    " 


•  ► 


I  call  attention  particularly  to  these  individ 
ual  experiments,  in  order  that  the  wide  de- 
viation may  be  noticed,  and  serve  to  shake 
the  confidence  still  entertained  by  the '  ad- 
herents of  the  old  school,  who  cannot  al- 
low that  a  high  velocity  is  attainable  upon 
canals  with  economy.  Not  that  I  consider 
the  old  law  of  the  squares  to  be  incorrectly 
stated ;  in  so  far  as  the  boat  remains  im- 
mersed in  the  water  to  the  same  water  line, 
that  law  may  be  correct ;  but  that  whenever 
the  velocity  of  the  boat  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  point,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the 
boat  emerges  a  little  out  of  the  water,  and 
skims  nearer  the  surface.  The  transverse 
section  of  immersion  being  lessened.  This 
will  be  proved  as  we  proceed. 

Such  facts  being  obtained  and  found  to 
differ  so  widely  from  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers, it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that 
they  should  not  go  forth  to  the  public  with- 
out the  fullest  confirmation.  Happily  for 
science,  Colonel  Page,  Chairman  of  the 
Kennett  and  Avon  Canal  Company,  to 
whose  exertions  and  liberality  it  is  entirely 
owing;,  induced  the  principal  canal  compa- 
nies in  England*  to  subscribe  towards  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  an  extended  course  of 
experiments  with  a  large  boat.  I  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Scotland,  and  purchased 
one  of  the  Paisley  Canal  Company's  quick 
boats,  "the  Swallow,"  which  we  after- 
wards named  the  "  Grahame  and  Houston," 
in  compliment  to  the  two  gentlemen  who 
have  been  so  eminently  successful  in  im- 

firoving  the  canal  conveyance  of  Scotland, 
rideed,  Mr.  Grahame's  fetters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  canal  navigation  will  furnish  the 
most  satisfactory  reason  why  we  should 
have  used  his  name  for  the  boat. 

*  The  Grand  Junction,  the  Kennett  and  Avon,  the 
Aire  and  Calder,  the  Oxford,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool. 


The  National  Intelligencer  says :  We  re- 
fer those  who  are  interested  in  such  un- 
dertakings, to  the  invitation  to  contractors, 
given  by  the  Georgia  Union  Railroad  Com- 
pany, in  this  day  s  paper.  Lest  any  per- 
sons in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union, 
disposed  to  offer  for  the  contract,  may  be 
deterred  by  apprehensions  of  unhealthful- 
ness  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  passes,  we  think  it  proper  to  state 
that  the  route  of  the  road  pursues  the  ele- 
vated ridge  separating  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Savannah  river  from  those  falling 
into  the  Ogechee  and  Oconee  rivers,  and  is 
presumed  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  tract  in 
the  Southern  country.  The  length  of  this 
road  is  75  miles,  and  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
tend branches  to  Athens  and  to  Madison, 
making  in  all  145  miles  of  railway. 

The  New-Brunswick  Fredonian  says, 
that  Railroad  Stocks  are  all  the  go  now-a- 
days,  among  the  speculators  and  capitalists. 
A  few  days  since  books  were  opened  in 
Philadelphia  for  subscription  to  the  stock 
of  the  Lancaster,  Portsmouth  and  Harris- 
burgh  Railroad.  In  thirty-one  minutes 
every  share  was  taken,  and  a  large  number 
applied  for  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  supply. 

The  stock  of  the  New-Jersey  Railroad 
and  Transportation  Company  is  gradually 
advancing  to  its  real  value.  It  is  eagerly 
sought  after  now  at  126,  and  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, not  stop  much,  if  any,  short  of  300 • 
The  stock  of  the  Camden,  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road is  also  selling  at  an  advance  of  some- 
thing like  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Belfast,  Maine,  Advocate,  that 
ther«»  Trill  br  s-»*rcd  on  t  V  Penobscot  this  yeir,  one 
hun<i:i»>i  .'i.'i  U\y  in.'i^i  to* of  h»wmls— worth  nt 

UlC  ui'll    tint,  ;  it:  !l.*<  .»a  tPi'd'>U'irsr 
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.  New-York,  Match  ISA,  1895. 
T*  lbs  Editor  of  ttv-HKhvuca' MagtaiOa ; 

8m,— -I- herewith  forward  you  a  draw. 
feig(WJt>el:EaBtiflOTVC«iitTOl-d]»ehargiag 
Wate'r'Wneel,  Jtttrtrted  lately.    The  in- 
ventor died  before  he  had  brought  it  to 
thai  degree,  of  perfection  it  has  now  at. 
,tained..:  The  undersigned  being  a  joint 
i  [WUrHntL  has-  devoted  considerable  atten- 
..tionitothia  wheel,  in-order  that  he  might 
ifMM  it'to  nW  pUUio  fa*  their  patron. 
"ige/mw-fcrm'tlwtWKird  do  <them,  end 
'ftiewheenisWC  justice.     This;  he  thinks, 
.has  now  been  fully  attained.     During- the 
,Jasl  year,  many  of  them  have  been  built 
"  'and  put  in  motion  in,  the  western  part  of 
New-iVork,  with  a  degree  of  success  un- 
i  preaqadtnted.     The  wheel  is  adapted  to 
allde«f«B»  of  bead. and   fall.      It  rune  as 
yelt  in  backwater  as  out  of  it,  the  head 
"rVelng  the'  same.     In  cold  climates,  whore 
the  ice  is  troublesome, this  wheel  is  a  re- 
jief.from  t]\e  difficulty,  as  it  can  be  so 
-  placed  that  ice  cannot  form  near  it.     It 
-jneyjfc*:whe%  buried  ,in  water  to  effect 
'iithia  oejeol^' in  which  oaae. the  shaft  must 
be  sWreonded  with  a  Watertight  case,  to 
;'  prevent  'the  Water  from  coming  into  the 
wheel  orbundthe  shaft,  as  that  would  in- 
jlirejb  nction. 

. '  In  many  instances  this  wheel  has  been 
r  put  in  comparison  with  those  before  in 
i  'tSse^and'  in  every  instance  the  compari. 
eon  haa  been  Very  much  i  a  its  favor.  A 
few.  facts  on  this,  point  will  be  stated  in 
...  (his.  place,  believing  (hey  will  be  accept- 
able to  your  readers,  and  especially  inter, 
earing-  to  mill  owners. 

The  first  wheel  which  the  undersigned 
put.  in  p petition  was  for  Messrs.  Ford  dt 
Chapman,  Clyde,  Wayne  County.     The 
bead  And  fall  in  this  case  was  4  feet 
tbbfaxthe  place  of  a  reaching  wheel,  and 
was 'designed  to  carry  two  large  double 
1  carding  machines,  pecker,  and  'k  grind- 
stone.    The  wheel  was  made  of  Wood, 
4)  feet  diameter,  4  arms,  or  floats,  mor- 
ticed through  the  shaft,  12  inches  wide. 
The  .throat  was  8  inches  wide,  and  12 
.  inches  high,  =  96  square  inches  area  of 
<.meler.      The    reaching    wheel    bad    12 
openings,  whose,  aggregate  araa'amount- 
od  w  888  square'  inches.  '  la  this  place 
it  should  be  remarked,  that,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  this  wheel,  it  does  not 
„  expend  the  water  so  fast  under  the  sam 
.    bead,  and  aperture,  as  in  the  case  of  tii 
wheels  in  common  use.     When  the  wheel 
runs,  light,  or  without  a  load,  the  differ. 
1  ewce  is  one  half;  in  other  words,  only 
'-■  half  as  much  water  is  expanded  as  would 
1  flow  through  the  same  aperture  when  the 
'.wheel  is  removed  out  of  the  way.     This 
hits    been    ascertained    by    experiment. 
..  Wion  the  wheel  is  charged  with  its  or- 
dinary load,  the  expense  of  water  is  one 
third  lees  than  if  discharged  under  the 
same  head  sod  aperture  ou  an  undershot 
■  wheel ;  so  tbatjnlhe  case  above,  where 
>  the  «penur«-.ww96  .inches,  the  expense 
was  only  errttal->»-sa  Inches. 

When  this  wheel  was  set  to  work]  it 
was  found  to  exert  more  power  than  !thc 
reaching  wheel,  which  the  millwrights 
in  this  case  judged  consumed  from  four 


to  six  times  ns  much  water.  When  the 
operation  of  fulling  commenced,  this 
wheel  was  found  able  to  finish  a  slock  of 
cloth  in  six  hours  that  used  lo  require 
eight  hours  by  the  reaching  wheel.  This 
wheel  was  built  and  put  in  motion  in  three 
days  by  four  men,  and,  ns  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  above  statement,  gave 
great  satisfaction-  The  proprietors,  among 
the  most  intelligent  mill  owners  in  the 
State,  unsolicited,  have  furnished  me  with 
a  statement  of  the  performance  of  this 
wheel,  certified. 

Another  wheel  was  put  in  motion  in 
Eldridge.  It  took  the  place  of  a  tub 
wheel,  B£  feet  diameter,  which  received 
280  inches  of  water.-  This  wheel  was  5. 
feet  TO  inches,  used  just  one  half  of  llie 
water  required  bv  the  tub  wheel  lo  drive 
a  pair  of  htavy  rock  cornstones,  and  with 
one  half  the  water  it  ground  faster. 

In  Courtland  County,  there  are  about 


20  of  these  wheels  in  use,  generally  with 
a  nead  and  fall  of  about  5  feet,  on  a 
stream  very  sluggish,  and  in  time  of 
floods  the  bead  is  sometimes  reduced  to 
16  inches ;  still  the  wheel  goes,  though 
with  less  power,  bearing  a  just  proportion 
to  the  head  mid  fall.  The  general  rate 
of  the  perfii  nuance  of  this  wheel  is,  that 
it  requires  only  half  the  water  used  on.  the 
ordinary  undershot,  tub,  and  flutter  wheels, 
and  about  one  third  less  then  a  low  breast 
wheel ;  and,  as  it  is  known  that  the  over, 
shot  wheel  doubles  the  working  effect 
with  some  water  and  head  used  by  ;the 
undershot,  it  follows  from  analogy  that 
this  wheel  (being  found  to' der-the-  same) 
is  equal  to  the  overshot  in  its^  effect;1  It 
luia  i.ot  been  "  tested  against  an'  overshot 
wheel,  except  in  aue  instance,  a  cViniinou 
country  mill;  in;  this  case  uexe  tearful  'he 
overshot  in  effect,  but  it  is  not  considered 
a  satisfactory  experiment.     The  wader- 
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If  however,  is  so  well  convinced  that 
it  will  equal  the  overshot  in  its  perform- 
ance, that  be  would  not  hesitate  to  put  it 
to  the  teat  under  a  heavy  forfeiture. 

Millwrights,  generally,  when  they  first 
see  the  plan,  are  inclined  to  treat  it  with 
utter  contempt ;  which,  in  every  case  that 
has  come  under  observation,  has  been 
subdued.  When  they  have  seen  the 
wheel  at  work,  they  uniformly  give  it  up, 
and  admit  that  it  excels  all  other  wheels 
for  low  heads,  although  its  being  so  small 
and  simple  puzzles  them  to  account  for 
the  effect. 

This  wheel  is  also  well  adapted  for 
saw. mills.  When  used  for  tbis  purpose, 
the  shaft  is  usually  placed  horizontal,  and 
the  wheel  vertical.  If  the  head  is  less 
than  6  feet,  then  the  best  way  to  apply  it 
to  sawing  is  to  form  the  wheel  of  its 
usual  size,  varying  from  4  to  6  feet,  ac- 
cording to  head  and  fall,  and  gear  to  the 
crank  shaft  by  two  smalt  bevel  wheels. 
.There  are  several  saw  mills  in  operation 
on  both  of  these  plans  ;  that  is,  when  the 
motion  is  given  directly  to  the  crank 
shaft  by  the  wheel  being  on  it,  and  by 
gearing.  The  accompanying  drawing 
represents  one  of  these  wheels,  made  en- 
tirely of  cast  iron,  except  seven  screw 
bohs,  to  secure  it  in  its  place  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  bed  timbers.  Fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  plan.  Pig.  2,  a  view  of  the  same 
in  perspective.  The  circle  in  which  the 
wheels  revolve  is  4±  feet,  about  medium 
size.  Fig.  3  shows  the  wheel  in  its 
place,  the  floats  being  connected  and  sup- 
ported by  a  ring  of  iron  near  their  ex. 
tremitiea.  A  represents  the  throat,  by 
which  the  water  is  admitted,  10  wide  by 
18  high,  forming  an  aperture  of  190  square 
inches.  B  on  the  plan  represents  the 
wheel ;  C,  the  bed  piece,  supporting  the 
atep-of  the  shaft ;  D,  the  shaft ;  E,  the 
opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  con- 
taining the  wheel,  by  which  the  water  is 
discharged,  2  feet  in  diameter,  equal  to 
452  square  inches.  The  general  rule  is, 
to  make  the  discharging  circular  opening 
about  four  limes  the  dimensions  of  the 
'  aperture  by  which  the  water  is  admitted 
on  the  wheel.  F,  the  ring  of  support  to 
the  floats.  G  G  G,  bracked  to  add 
strength.  H  H,  &c,  holes  and  notches, 
to  admit  of  bolts  to  secure  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  to  the  bed  timbers,  I  1. 

The  top  of  the  case,  in  which  the  wheel 
revolves,  is  not  shown  in  the  drawing  j  it 
is  made  to  At  on  the  top  edge  of  the  rim, 
forming  the  spiral  exterior  of  the  wheel ; 
a  groove  of  slight  depth  is  formed  in  it, 
to  admit  of  making  it  tight.  The  throat 
enlarges  outward,  and  at  its  extremity  on 
either  side  is  provided  with  vertical 
grooves,  the  more  readily  to  admit  of 
connecting  it  with  the  flume.  A  wheel 
of  this  size  will  weigh  from  2000  to 
2500  lbs.,  and  can  be  put  up,  all  ex- 
pense included,  for  about  9150.  Nearly 
all  the  wheels  in  use  are  made  of  w 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  :  a  course 
of  2)  or  S  inch  plank  is  laid  level  in 
the  bed  timbers ;  the  rim,  or  circumfer- 
ence, is  formed  of  timber  framed  together 
.  at  the  corners,  and,  curved  out  so  as  to 
-form  the  proper  inside  shape.     The  top 


is  to  be  formed  also  of  plank  jointed  to. 
gether,  and  the  whole  well  secured  to- 
gether ;  an  opening  must  be  left  through 
the  top,  to  admit  the  shaft  to  turn  freely, 
without  rubbing. 

The  periphery  of  the  wheel  rase  va- 
ries as  much  from  a  true  circle  as  is  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  throat.  A  convenient 
mechanical  method  of  generating  this  spi- 
ral curve  is  as  follows :  when  the  breadth 
of  the  throat  is  determined  on,  prepare  a 
circular  piece  of  wood,  whose  circumfer- 
ence is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  throat ; 
plant  this  circle  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  shaft ;  then  fasten  a  small  wire  to  the 
side  of  the  circle  opposite  the  throat,  and 
in  a  loop  prepared  for  the  purpose,  put 
the  point  of  the  scribe,  and  proceed  to 
trace  the  curve ;  when  an  entire  revolu- 
tion is  made,  the  wire  will  be  wound  once 
around  the  circular  plane  in  the  centre, 
and  of  course  the  radius  will  be  shortened 
just  the  breadth  of  the  throat.  This  is  a 
convenient  and  true  method  of  generat- 
ing the  required  spiral  curve. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  this  wheel  is  entirely  new;  in  form 
it  is  very  simple,  small  in  bulk,  having  no 
friction  except  on  the  journal  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  friction  of  the  water  in 
passing  through  the  case.      When  the 


head  and  fall  is  eight  feet  and  upwards, 
no  gearing  is  necessary  to  give  the  pro- 
per motion  to  millstones;  and  when  the 
head  of  water  is  below  eight  feet,  single 
gearing,  quite  small,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. This  wheel  runs  nearer  the  mo. 
tlon  of  the  water  than  any  other;  and 
from  the  known  effects  of  Its  operation, 
it  clearly  proves  that  .water,  when  acting 
by  its  impulsive  force,  if  such  force  can 
be  intercepted,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
wheel,  yields  its  maximum  effect,  equal 
gravity. 

Having  thus,  sir,  at  some  length,  gives 
a  description  of  this  new  wheel,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  conetrucUd, 
should  you  deem  it  worthy,  you  wo  si  .li- 
berty to  give  it  a  place  in  your  valuable 
journal.  The  right  to  use  this  invention 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  except 
Delaware,  New.Jersey,  New; York,  and 
the  Eastern  States,  is  not  disposed  of. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  the  right  for 
a  State,  County,  Town,  River,  or  a  single 
dam,  will  be  met  on  liberal  terms  by  ad- 
dressing me,  post-paid,  at  this  place. 
The  wheel  must,  in  all  cases,  be  properly 
portioned  to  the  head  and  fall  in  any  gi-  - 
ven  case,  and  the  power  required. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Maktinrac. 


Description  of  Scripture' t  Pomr-Pret. 
On  the  platform,  A,  stand  six  posts, 
four  long,  B  B  B  B,  and  two  short,  C  C. 
Between  the  latter  is  suspended  the  wind- 
lass,  D,  upon  a  horizontal  shaft,  to  which 
is  attached  one  end  of  the  rope,  E,  which 
passes  in  an  inclined  direction  over  a, 
sheave  in  the  upper  end  of  an  elevated 
post,  F,  the  foot  of  which  is  secured  by 
bolts,  or  staples,  upon  on< 
posts,  from  which  sheave  tl 


returned  several  times  around  the  shaft 
of  the  windlass,  D,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
outer  end  of  tho  acting  lever,  G,  the  op- 
posite end  of  which  lever  is  connected 
by  means  of  an  elliptical  lever,  H,  to  the' 
power  beam,  J,  which,  by  the  operation 
of  the  windlass,  D,  forces  down  the  mo. 
ving  fulcrum,  and  fotioaer*  ■  K  and  L, 
upon  the  material  to  be  acted  upon,  M.    ' 

When  this  press  is  arranged  for  light 
pressure,  as  in  the  pressing  of  cheese, 
etc.,  a  weight  suspended  upon  the  end  of 
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the  acting  leror,  G,  is  used  instead  of 
tbe  windlass  power,  as  above  described. 

The  proposed  advantages  of  this  press, 
whether  employed  in  heavy  or  light  pres- 
^sure,  is  derived  from  its  powerful  com- 
pound  leverage,  uniting  economy  in  con- 
struction,  with  facility  and  simplicity  of 
operation. 

Taisr  press  is  well  adapted,  by  a  proper 
variation  of  its  eiae,  to  the  various  pur- 
poses  of  letter  pressing,  seal  and  metal 
stanipttigr  cottoa/tobac^o,  cheese,  dec* ; 
for  ali  of  which  itiis  manufactured  and  for 
sale  by  FuaNcis  S.  La  jib;  279  Bleecker, 
corner  of  Barrow  street,  New  York* 
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N.  Y^  anp  Ejub  Raiuio ad.-- We  publish  to-day 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  .meeting,  at  Ow  ego,  in 
reference  to  ihc  rejection,  by  the  Legislature,  of  the 
application  of  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  Railroad  for  aid 
irt  constructing  that  work. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  m  the  portion  of  the 
State  whence  these  proceedings  come,  there  should 
be  such  a  feeliug  of  resentment  against  the  Legis- 
lature, for  refusing  the  assistance  which  they  might, 
with  such  perfect  safety,  have  allbrdcd  to  this  en- 
terprise; »nd  which,  timely  given,. would  insure  its 
prompt  accomplUhn>ent. 

The.  Con\po«iy  having  it  iii  charge,  are  indeed 
earnest  in  pushing  on  the  work,  but  they  cumot, 
from  private  subscription,  hope  to  obtain  *t  onoe  so 
large  a  sum  as  will  be  requisite,  nor  feel  justified 
in  advancing  with  as  much  rapidity,  as  if  the 
State  had  agreed  to  countenance  the  undertaking. 
Hence,  there  must  be  inevitably  more  delay  than 
otherwise  would  have  occurred — and  in  delay — 
there  is  in  this,  as  in  every  other  urgent<«ase«— dan- 
ger. 

Pennsylvania,  however  sluggfih  she  may  some, 
times  be  deemed  as  a  Commonweafth,  is  abundant- 
ly awake  to  the  natural  a*$r autages  of  her  position, 
and  bold  and  persevering  m,the  adoption  of  every 
plan,  for  improving  still  furl&er  those  advantages. 

In  addition  to  4fae,  direct*  line  ofjprfumunication, 
now  and  for  some  Weeks  past,  in  such  successful 
operation  between  Philadelphia  arid  Pittsburgh,  a 
new  enterprise  is  about  to  be  undertaken,  which 
will  become  a  direct  rival  as  it  were,  for  the  trade 
of  the  West,  with  the  Erie  Rail  Road.  It  is  that 
connecting,  through  the  waters  of  the  Beaver  river 
and  the  Mahoning,  through  the  Mahoning  valley, 
Pittsburg,with  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Akron — by  means 
of  a  canal  through  Trumbull  and  Portage  counties, 
Ohio.  A  road,  into  the  heart  of  that  great  State 
is  thus  opened— diiect — a  voiding  the  circuitousness 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  striking  the  Ohio  canal  at  a 
point  sonearOleaveland,  as  to  make  it  possibly  the 
earliest  and  easiest  route,  through  tluit  port,  to  con- 
vey merchandise  to  Michigan,  and  to  the  upper 
parts  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

This  work  is  thus  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Direetos  of  the  Board  of  trade,  observe 
with  great  satisfaction  that  Books  aro  io  be  open.' 
ed  in  this  city,  on  tbe  27ih  instant,  for  subscrip- 
tion* to  the  cupital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
slid  Ohio  Canal  Company,  under  the  very  liberal 
Charter  granted  by  the  two  States  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  tbe  great  Canals  oi  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  by  a  c  anal  along  the  valley  of  the 


its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
and  landed  interest  of  our  city,  and  upon  all  who 
desire  to  secure  to  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 
phia the  trade  of  Ohio,  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  Canals,  which  lead  to  these 
Lakes.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  continue  to  entertain  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  the  advantages  of  a  connection  with  the 
Ohio  Canal,  by  the  route  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  and  of  toe  important  benefits  which  must 
result  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our  State 
and  City. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  recommend  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  to  secure  the  speedy  con. 
stroctton  of  the  said  Canal,  by  promptly  filling 
up  the  stock  on  the  opening  of  tbe  books. 

Tnos.  P.  .Cope,  President. 

J.  M.  Wright,  Sec'y. 

The  stock,  we  need  not  add,  was  at  once  taken 
up — the  work  will  proceed  rapidly — and  while  the 
sordid  calculations  of  political  and  personal  inter- 
ests, arc  permitted  to  paralize  the  public  energies, 
and  to  trifle  with  the  highest  interests,  of  this 
great  State,  Pennsylvanii  and  Maryland  are 
marching  with  giant  strides,  to  take  possession  of 
those  avenues  of  commerce  with  the  West,  which, 
when  once  formed,  it  is  always  most  difficult,  and 
frequently  impossible,  afterwards  to  change. 


Rnilread.    Meeting* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  oitiiene  of  Owego  end  othor 
towns  in  the  county  of  Tioga,  held  at  the  court 
house,  on  Friday  evening,  lOih  iust.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  sentiments  in  relation  to 
the  recent  rejection,  by  the  Assembly,  of  the  bill 
for  aiding  the  construction  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad — Hon.  S.  B.  Leonard,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  George  J.  Pumpelty,  appointed 
Secretary. 

After  a  few  very  spirited  and  appropriate  re- 
marks by  the  chairman,  as  also  by  several  other 
gentlemen  prasent,  a  committee  consisting  ot  L. 
A.  Burrows,  T.  Partington,  S.  B.  Leonard,  James 
Puntpellysnd  Henry  M'Cormick,  Esquires,  were 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

The  committee  having  retired  for  a  short  time, 
reported  the  following,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  State,  and  that  its  speedy  construction  is  dic- 
tated by  the  soundest  policy. 

Resolved,  That  we  entertain  a  high  reg  ird  for  the 
ability  and  experience  of  Judge  Wright,  as  an  En- 
gineer, and  that  we  believe  his  recent  report  to  the 
Legislature,  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  route  for 
the  contemplated  Rail  Road  from  New  York  to 
L.\ke  Erie,  to  be  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit. 

Resojved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  benefits  that 
would  necessarily  flow  to  the  State,  when  this 
grand  work  shall  have  been  consummated,  and  es-  \ 
pecially  to  that  portion  of  it  through  which  the 
road  is  to  pass,— in  view  of  the  strong  claim  which 
the  southern  tier  of  comities  have  for  a  participa- 
tion in  that  system  of  internal  improvement  for 
which  the  bounty  of  the  State  has  been  so  liberally 
extended  to  other  sections  of  its  territory, — and  in 
view,  aslo,  of  the  fief,  that  an  enterprising  and  re- 
sponsible Company,  chartered  for  the  purpose,  have 
proposed   to   cuter  immediately    upon   the    con- 
struction of  the  work,  and  prosecute  it  to  com- 
pletion, on  condition  that  the  Stite   would  lend 
its  aid,  by  authorising  a  loan  to  the  amount  of 
one  third  of  the  stock,  tor  which  loan  the  com- 
pany offered  to  furnish  the  most  abundant  secu- 
rity,—and   from   the  fact,   that   this  proposition, 
thus  honorable  as  regards  the  Company,    and 
safe,  as  respects  the  interests  of  the  State,  has 
been  conturoeiiously  rejected  by  one  branch  of 
our  Legislature— we  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  believe  that  there  exists  a  settled  determine- 
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nounce  the  policy  by  which  they  appear  to  bare 
been  governed  in  this  matter,  as  tmjuet  and  op- 
pressive,— and  ooe  which,  if  persisted  in,  cannot 
but  be  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  conee. 
quences.    Tbe  claims  of  the  Southern  section 
of  tho     State,     have      been    repeatedly    and 
respectfully     submitted,      for    a     number    of 
years    in    succession,    by    prayers    and    peti- 
lions,  and    es  often    hare    they   been   turned 
off  wjth    cold   neglect     Forbearance,    under 
such    circumstances,    cannot   longer    be   con* 
sidered  a  virtue.    We  have   RIGHTS  m  this 
matter,  and  we  awe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  poa. 
terity,  independently  to  eesert,  end,  if  possible, 
•  aintain  them.     If  $ectional  interests  mnd  infill 
tnee§  are  thue  to  be  arrayed  against  us ,  and  our 
equitable  claims  forever  to  be  disregarded,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  act  on  the  de/eneit*,  and 
waiving  all  other  considerations,  have  reference) 
to  our  eaen  sectional  views  and  inttrssU 

Resolved,  That  the  acknowledgments  of  this 
meeting  are  due  to  the  liberal  minded  and  enter- 
prising directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  determination  menj. 
fested  by  them  immediately  to  commence  thie 
great  and  important  work,  notwithstanding  the 
refusal  of  legislative  aid  for  the  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
Directors  of  the  New  York  aud  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  to  sustain  them  in  this  spirited  end 
patriotic  effort  to  the  best  of  our  ajbittiy. 

Resolved,  That  disregai  ding  all  minor  and  party 
considerations,  we  will  unite  with  our  brethren  of 
the  other  counties  in  this  sequestered  region  of  the 
State— in  a  vigorous  and  continued  effort  to  assert 
those  rights  which  have  been  disregarded  and 
trampled  upon,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for 
office,  executive,  or  legislative,  who  is  not  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  New  York  and  Eric  Railroad, 
and  who  will  not  exert  his  utmost  effort  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  and  important  improve- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  respectfully  request 
the  Members  of  the  Aswmwy  from  this  county, 
nnd  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  this  Senate 
District,  to  oppose  aH  appropriation  of  public  mo- 
ney for  Internal  Improvement,  until  justice  shall  be 
done  to  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  our 
rights,  either  political  or  pecuniary,  to  the  control 
of  an  Albany  interest— end  that  when  the  stock- 
holders and  stockjobbers  of  that  city,  can  bring 
themselves  to  bear  thus  effectively  upon  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  State — it  is  high  time  the  Capitol  was 
removed  to  some  other  location. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  thie  meeting  ere 
due  to  those  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  by 
their  votes,  and  by  their  efforts  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  sustained  the  bill  for  tiding  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  thank*  of  this  meeting  are 
also  due  to  those  cond actors  of  tbe  newspaper 
press,  who  have  so  ably  and  faithfully  sustained 
tbe  interests  of  the  southern  tier  of  counties. 

Resolved,  That  with  a  view  to  that  concert  of 
action  which  is  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
future  efforts,  it  is  expedient  that  a  General  CON- 
VENTION be  held  at  some  central  point,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  summer. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  recommend  to 
our  fellow  ettiiens  of  tbe  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties, to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  convention 
at  tbe  Court  House  in  the  village  of  Owego,  on 
Wednesday,  the  29:h  day  of  Jul*  next;  aud  that 
our  fellow  citizens  of  the  adjacent  coonties,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  be  invited  to  send 
delegates  to  said  convention. 

Resolved,  That  tins  meeting  re  commend  to  the 
people  of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  of  Tioga, 
that  a  county  convention  be  held  at  this  place,  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  in  June  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  attend  the  general  conven- 
tion. 

Resolved,  Tint  for  (he  above  purposes,  Jedcdiah 
Pay,  Ezrn  S.  Sweet,  and  Harmon  FWJxjHyt  Esq*. 
I  beti^oivefcpoftdingcmnnuttoc.         i  »      ;.'   _> 


aens,  ae  an  improvement  of  vital  imponanee  to 
the  State  end  City.  And  now  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  val  table  improvement  »8  p;ace(j 
within  our  power,  the  Beard  would  e*am  press 


Southern  tier  nf  coo*  ies,  to  express  our  full, 
unequivocal,  and  unqualified  disapprobation  of 
the  coarse  which  has  been  persued  by  the  pre. 
sent  Legislature,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro* 


all  other  pauerw  in  tho  State  friendly  to  the  object, 
be  respectfully  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

S.  B.  LEONARD,  Chairman, 
G.  J.PvMf  eixt,  Secretary. 
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Pennsylvania  Canal*  and  Railroads, — A  friend 
catted  at  our  office  yesterday,  and  stated  that  he 
had  iost  met  a  Western  Merchant  who  had  the 
day  before  returned  from  Tennessee,  after  hav- 
ing received,  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canals 
aneT  Railroads,  a  stock  of  goods  that  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Philadelphia  this  Spring.  In  conver- 
sation with  the  gentleman  who  communicated 
this  statnment,  the  Tenneeseean  mentioned  that 
a  neighbor  who  travelled  with  him  from  the  West 
during  his  first  trip,  and  who  preferred  making 
hisporebsees  in  New  York,  was  still  m  that  city 
waiting  for  an  oppoit  unity  to  forward  hat  goods 
by  tlpe,  canals  of  that  state.  ,  No  wonder  oar 
neighbor*  are  anxious  for  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  Goods  to  the  the  amount  of 
thousands  have  been  passing  westward  byway  o( 
the  Pennsylvania  rmproveineats,  for  more  than  a 
month  pas:,  and  yet  the  Erie  canal  haa  but  just 
been  filled  with  water* 

The  Argus  will  doubtless  think  it  very  question- 
able policy  in  us  to  republish  such  a  paragraph  as 
that  above,  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer — but  we 
feci  nevertheless  that  it  is  both  right  and  useful  todo 
so.  Until  this  State,  and  particularly  this  city,  is 
wade  sensible  of  the  enormous  advantages  wliich 
year  after  yeai  Pennsylvania  will  derive  from  her 
earlier  communication  with  the  West  by  her  Rail- 
roads and  canals,  than  can  be  had  by  us,  through 
the  Erie  Canal,  there  will  not  be  aroused  here  that 
spirit,  which  alone  is  wanting,  by  miking  the  ao- 
complisnment  of  the  Erie  and  New  York  Railroad 
a  certainty,  to  secure  to  New  York  very  much  of 
what  Pennsylvania  now  monopolizes. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  see  for  our- 
selves, part  of  the  prodigious  benefits  which  the 
line  of  internal  improvements  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh,  is  working  to  both  cities,  and  to  ev- 
ery intermediate  point  on  the  way.  The  point  at 
which  the  railroad  commences  In  Philadelphia— ^ 
where  within  a  recent  period  all  was  dullness- 
is  now  alive  with  the  mort  hurried  movements  of 
an  immense  trade.  Ranges  of  brick  stores  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  built  and  building*  line 
the  street  on  each  side  for  a  great  length,  bar** 
don  care  innumerable  throng  the  way — and  ail 
that  steam  and  animal  power  can  do,  seems  insuf* 
ficieatto  satisfy  the  demands  that  are  making 
for  transportation  both  to  and  fro  on  this  line. 

Philadelphia  itself  haa  not  known  for  many  years 
such  a  trade  as  she  is  now  carrying  on,  in  sales  of 
merchandise  to  the  West.  Merchants  in  numbers 
such  as  she  has  not  before  seen,  are  flocking  thither 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  make  their 
purchases— very  many  of  whom  would  come  here 
in  preference,  if  they  could  get  their  goods  as  early 
to  market.  But  even  though  they  should  buy  here 
and  expedite  their  purchases  to  Philadelphia — as 
in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  means  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Road,  or  Raritan  Canal,  they  can 
do — they  have  not  the  same  certainty  of  hav- 
iug  their  goods  forwarded  from  Philadelphia,  as  if 
they  were  purchased  in  that  city.  This  fact  was 
stated  in  our  hearing  by  merchants  from  the  West — 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  goods  bought  in  New  York  are 
always,  or  even  systematically  thus  held  beck,  but 
that  when  there  is  great  pressure  and  great  struggle 
for  preference,  the  Philadelphia  bought  goods  will 
have  the  precedence. 

.  We  d9  noj,  be(pijg  to  that  school  of  economists 
jwfcfch  ttPfhmPi  that  Abe  prosperity  of  one  city  is 
4fttdMpMlib*t  wWrj-of » adverse  to,  that  of  others— 
and  itfSlklUt  rfccrl^rb-in  envy  of,  or  hostility  to,  the 
^ruwti^^itatiietis'of  Philadelphia  and  of  Pennsyi* 
yAnid,  by  reason  of  her  line  of  canals  and  railronde, 
fjitt  we.d&iire  so  earnestly  to  impress  the  tact  of  tins 
prosperity  upon  our  readers.  Our  motive  ii  to 
simulate  our  own  State  and  people  to  exertion— 
there  is  field  enough  for  both.    But  if  we  are  an' 


pine,  Pennsylvania  will  have  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  field.  • 
-  it'ithe  owners  of  reaj  estate,  aadthe  active  mer- 
chants of  this  city,  would  only  go  and  *ee  fpjrtfcem- 
setves  the  effect,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  this  early  part 
of  the  season,  of  a  ready,  conunuiucaiion  with  the 
Ohio,  w#  venture  to  say,  the  stock  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  the  only  expedient  by  which  we 
can  share  in  these  benefits,  would  not  remain  un- 
filled another  day. 

[From  the  hatftmore  /liner  t  can  ^ 

As  the  recent  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  authori- 
zing the  extension  of  the  State  Canal  from  Co- 
lurabia  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  plaeed  our 
city  in  a  new  and  most  commanding  position  in 
reference  to  the  whole  line  of  Internal  improve. 
menu  of  that  State,  we  have  thought  that  a  brief 
notice  of  the  extent  and  location  el  those  im- 
provements would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  In  their  Annus!  Report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, presented  in  January  last,  the  Canal  Com- 
mitsioners  of  Pennsylvania  say  to  thew  fellow, 
citisena :— ••  The  six  hundred  miles,  of  Canal  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Railroad  which 
you  directed  us  to  have  constructed,  are  now 
ready  for  use."  Seven  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  is  then  the  length  of  the  State  internal  tm. 
piQvements,  to  which  are  to  be  added  improve- 
ments by  private  companies,  making  the  entire 
facilities  of  ti  ansportaiion  by  means  of  Canals 
and  Railroads  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  a- 
mount  in  extent  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles. 
We  propose  rapidly  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  great  system,  the  Main  Line 
of  which  commences  in  Philadelphia  and  ends  in 
Pittsburg. 

•  The  Columbia  Railroad  commences  at  two 
points  on  the  Delaware  river,  the  one  near  the 
Navy  Yard  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  the  northern,  in  what  is  called 
the  Northern  Liberties.  The  routes  from  these 
two  points  join  in  the  north  western  part  of  Phila. 
ilelphaa,  and  thence  the  road  crosses  the  Schuyl- 
kill bye  viaduct  of  one  jthoitsand  and  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  runs  to  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehan- 
ns  river,  by  a  route  of  eightj.two  mites.  At  Co- 
lumbia co  nmences  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal,  running  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
month  of  the  Juniata,  and  thence  along  the  Juni- 
ata to  Hollidaysburg,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  miles.  From  Hollidaysburg  the 
course  westward  is  continued  over  the  mountains 
by  the  Portage  Railroad  for  thirty-  six  miles  to 
Johnstown,  where  the  canal  navigation  is  resum- 
ed and  continued  to  Pittsburg,  the  longth  of  the 
canal  from  Johnstown  to  Pittsburg  being  one  hun- 
dred and  four  miles.  By  this  route  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  miles.  By  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Union  Canals —private  works — the  latter 
of  which  strikes  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Mid- 
dletown,  seventeen  miles  abovo  Columbia,  the 
distance  is  about  four  hnndred  and  forty  miles. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Juniata  wtfh  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  takes  place  about  forty- three  miles 
above  Columbia. while  the  muin  line  of  the  canal 
ascends  along  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  the  north- 
ern line  continues  up  tho  Susquehanna  to  North— 
umbeiland,  a  distance  of  abont  thirty. five  miles. 
There  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  the 
North  Branch  extending  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawana,  ten  miles 
above  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  other  up  the  West 
Brrnch  by  a  circuitous  route  of  about  the  same 
distance  to  Dnnnstown.  These  two  branches  lead 
into  regions  that  are  rapidly  improving.  That 
on  the  North  Branch  abounds  in  anthracite  coal, 
and  that  on  the  West  Branch  is  bituminous. 

By  a  reference  to  the  map,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  all  the  improve meni*  north  and  west 
of  Columbia  .the  starting  lintel  «he  Penney  Iva- 
nin  Canal,  will  be  opened  ^o  Baltimore  by  the 
construction  of  the  canaVlroiu  that  point  down  to 
the  Maryland'  line,  a  dUrmce  of  only  28  to  30 
miles.  From  tfesV  Maryland  |irie*b!\irt  tier  ostt 
a  canal  has  Ion*  extetetk     *  V  *•*         -  •- 

The  Locomotive  Rngino,  onlcrnd  for  the  Pet- 
erson gnd  Hudson  River  Railroad,  has  arrived  at 
this  port  from  Liverpool  aod  will  be  placed  on 
the  rail  in  a  few  days. 


First  Boat  at  Buffalo*— Extract  from  a  letter 
dated  at  Buffalo,  33d  April.  8  o'clock,  A.M. :— 
"  The  Troy  and  Erie  Line  Beat  rVilee,  from 
Troy,  has  just  arrived  with  a  full  cargo  of  mer- 
charidise  destined  for  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
No  other  boat  has  yet  arrived  from  Albany  or 

nPfov  **  .  . 

1*e  boats  White  Pigeon  and  Nile  were  the 
first  boats  arrived  at  Rochester  which  was  the 
30th  inst.,  both  belonging  to  the  Troy  and  Erie 
Line. 


Lake  Open — First  .irirwaL — On  Saturday  eve- 
ning last,  the  steamboat  Wui,  Penn,  Capt.  D  wight, 
arrived  at  this  port  from  Detroit.  This  is  the  first 
arrival  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  this  season.  The 
Win.  Penn,  we  iwdciwtand,  has  been  fitted npan  a 
aeat  and  handsome  style,  and  has  undergone  aeve- 
r  il  essential  alterations,  by  which  her' speed  and 
ability  to  encounter  the  frequent  rougfi  seas  of  the 
like  has  been  much  increased:— -[Dunkirk  Whig  of 
April  91.1 

The  Dunkirk  Whig  of  H  1st  April,  says  that 
owing  to  the  late  strong  winds  blowing  down  the 
lake  for  several  days  past,  the  ice,  which  previous 
to  the  9 1st  inst.  extended  near  50  miles  above  this 
place,  has  been  driven  down  about  10  miles  below 
us,  and  lies  picked  up  in  one  solid  mass  between 
that  and  Buffalo,  so  tliat  it  is  believed  that  a  navi- 
gable communication  from  Dunkirk  to  Buffalo  will 
not  be  opened  short  of  from  three  to  five  weeks. 
Should  this  be  the  fact,  a  vast  amount  of  western 
produce  will  find  its  transit  through  the  Wettond 
canal,  giving  to  the  Canadas  all  the  advantages  of 
a  trade  which  of  right  belongs  to  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  in  relation  to 
an  earlier  communication  between  the  Lakes 
and  the  City  of  New  York,  we  make  use  of 
the- following  language  of  the  Rochester  Dime. 
erat:  "New  York  may,  if  she  will,  enjoy  al- 
most exclusively  and  forever,  the  trade  of  the 
immeasurable  west. 

••The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  would  for 
the  present,  secure  all  that  is  now  secured  by  the 
Erie  Canal.  Bat  this  mesns  is,  for  the  present, 
perhaps'  for  yesrs,  pot  aside.  In  thrusting  it 
eway^thn  State  has  struck  a  suicidal  blowejt  its 
own  prosperity  and  greatness." 

The  Burlington  Free  Press  of  the  24th,  says: 

•*  Our  steamboats  are  now  all  in  motion.    The 

Franklin  and  Phcenix  commenced  their  regular 

trips  yesterday,  and  will  run  for  the  present  the 
terae  as  last  sesson — leaving  each  end  of  the 
Lake  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  meet  have  about 
nine. 

The  Pittsburg  Gaxette  of  the  16th,  saya  :— 
"  Business  was  we  believe  never  so  brisk  as  a; 
present.  The  Canal  is  in  full  and  successful  op- 
eration—steamboat*  crowded  with  passengers 
and  with  lull  cargoes,  are  arriving  and  departing 
daily.  Our  Manufactories  have  all  as  much  work 
as  .they  can  do.  Aa  to  our  merchants  and  com- 
mission merchants,  they  are  all  literally  oppressed 
with  business,  being  usually  kept  at  work  from 
daylight  to  midnight.  We  must  admit  ihat  they 
bear  this  pressure  most  patiently,  for  we  have  not 
heard  a  eingle  complaint.1* 

The  amount  of  tolls  received  for  transpor|ation 
o.i  the  Pennsylvania  Improvements  during  tho 
week  ending  the  18th  ins  ant,  was  30,514  dollars 
19  cents — a  much  larger  amount,  says  the  Harris, 
bur 4, Reporter,  than  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  during  the  corresponding  pcru)e\  of  last 
year.  -*-- 


A  meeting-  »f  the  freeholders  of  Alexandria  was 
held  on  the  *t«t  tost,  wwta  resolution  passed  direct' 
its?  the  (>mmi*vt  &effftft  fttftabseribe  fifty  thousand 
d  rilurs  to  the  *«••  k  r.f  U>.  Alexandria  CanntCempa- 
ny,  and  that  foe  the  p  »y rnflrtt  of  the  interest  on  this 
sum  a  tax  to   be  levied  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Confessions  or  a  Poet,  2  vols.    PhtiadelpkU, 
Caret,  Lea  &  Blanch  ard  j  for  sale  here  by  G.&C. 


Cartill. — We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  these 

handsomely  printed  volumes.    They  purport  to  be     ^^  hf  n^  '  {t9  j^ul^  m^  ^  presome, 


confessions,  and  they  unfold  a  state  of  mind  which 
is  pitiable  enough.  The  story,  which  is  altogether 
in  the  dark  vein,  of  disgust  of  life,  of  doubt,  not 
to  say  disbelief,  of  the  future,  and  of  actual  guilt,  is 
yet  wrought  out  with  occasional  power  and  skilL — 
There  are  notes  too,  some  in  French,  some  in  Eng- 
lish, and  one  or  two  in  Latin,  which  are  meant  to 
explain,  extenuate,  or  justify  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  textr-and  which  are  misanthropic 
and  unjust  enough  to  human  nature.  We  can  con- 
ceive  no  good  to  be  acquired,  and  not  much  interest 
to  be  experienced,  in  reading  this  record  of  libidi- 
nous excesses  and  sceptical  ravings. 

Journal  op  a  recent  Visit  to  the  Principal 
Vineyards  op  Spain  and  France,  &c  &c  by  Jas. 
Busby,  Esq.  N.  Y.,  C.  G.  Francis.  A  treatise  on 
wines  from  New  South  Wales,  is  certainly  a  curi- 
osity in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, of  which  wine  drinking  is  in  some  degree 
an  indication.  Mr.  Busby  having  found  the  climate 
of  the  Convict  Colony  of  England,  favorable  to  the 
grape,  determined  on  visiting  the  vine  districts  of 
the  same  or  merely  same  climate  in  Europe,  and 
collecting  from  them  specimens  of  the  most  ap- 
proved vines,  and  learning  the  process  of  making  the 
wine.  This  therefore  is  a  practical  book,  and  in  that 
point  of  view  of  interest  even  here. 

The  Penny  Magazine  ;  The  Penny  Ctclo. 
P4PIA ;  N.  Y.,  Wm.  Jackson  53  Cedar  st ;  These 
publications— cheap,  accurate,  and  comprehen- 
sive, issued  by  the  London  Society  *for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge,  continue  to  be  regu. 
larly  published  here  in  monthly  numbers,  at  13 1.9 
cents  each. 

Japhet  in  search  op  a  Father — Franklin  Li- 
brary Edition — part  1.  N.  Y.,Wallu&  New  all. 
-*-This  admirable  story  by  Capt.  Marryatt  is  re- 
publishing in  this  library — in  numbers  which  coat 
12 1.2  cents  each — as  fast  as  it  is  received  from 
England. 

Lives  op  the  English  Pirates,  Highwaymen 
and  Rosrers;  by  C.  Whitehead.  2  vol*.— » 
Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Uart.  For  sale 
in  New  York  by  Wiley  &  Long  — The  records 
of  crime  are  always  more  attractive  than  those 
of  virtue.  Wo  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire,  what 
principle  of  our  natnre  it  is  which  determines 
this  preference,  but  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  books, 
.such  as  that  now  under  notice,  always  find  ready 
sale  and  wilting  readers.  This  compilation,  be. 
gtn'tng  with  Robin  Hood,  and  ending  with  the 
pickpocket  Barrington, — almost  a  contemporary 
of  the  men  of  this  day,— developes  a  series  of 
crimes,  murders,  thefts,  and  violence  of  all  sort, 
that  cannot  but  be  very  edifying  to  all  inquirers 
after,  or  believers  in,  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature. 

Discourses  on  various  subjects  by  Rev.  Or- 
ville  Dewey;  1  vol:  N.  Y.  David  Felt. — 
••  Cut  off  by  ill  health,*'  as  the  Rev'd  author  tells 
us,  from  his  pastoral  connexion  with  a  people 
with  whom,  during  a  period  of  ten  years  he  had 
bean  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, he  now  publishes  the  sermons  preached 
t  aWiag  that  time,  as  a  record  of  the  interest  taken 
*y>hiai  in  hit  congregation.  Theyoluaaiadedv 
ietied-Jo  **  the  first  ehorchiand  congregation  in 


New  Bedford,"  and  it  is  mast  ■  her  icooiyed  by 
them,  to  judge  from  portions  of  the  work  we  have 
looked  at,  with  affection  and  respect. 

Sketches  op  8ociety  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  by  C.  8.  Stewart.  2  vole.  Carey 
Lea  ei  Blanchard— This  is  a  second  cmtion, 
handsomely  printed,  of  a  work  heretofore  no- 


be  Inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  has  thus  early 
run  to  a  second  edition.  We  see  no  reason 
however,  to  alter  our  original  opinion,  that  it  is 
a  light  work,  rather  caculated  for  the  eye  of  par- 
tial friendship,  than  for  the  ordeal  of  a  calm  and 
cold  public. 

We  have  received,  and  cheerfully  publish,  the 
following  notice  of  some  little  works  fraught  with, 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  are  .pub- 
lished by  a  Society,  and  are  to  be  had  at  305 
Broadway : 

"  Ann  Conover"  is  the  history  of  a  young  Irish 
girl,  who,  being  deprived  01  her  mother  by  death 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  city,  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  domestic  service  for  a  support.  In 
her  attempts  st  procuring  a  situation,  she  was 
aided  by  ao  affectionate  aunt,  who  was  well  quali- 
fied by  long  experience  and  true  Christian  princi- 
ples, to  instruct  her  niece  in  the  duties  of  her  sta- 
tion. Her  counsels  and  directions  are  founded 
on  the  only  true  rule  of  duty,  tie  Bible;  and  the 
whole  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  sjav/iieitvaad 
clearness. 

This  work  is  well  calculated  to  benefit  the  large 
class  for  whom  it  is  specially  designed;  and* 
when  we  remember  how  much  of  our  domestic 
happiness  depends  upon  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  relative  duties  which  devolve  on  servants  and 
their  employers,  we  cannot  but  recommend  to 
every  lady  at  the  head  of  a  family,  first  to  read 
••Ann  Conover"  herself,  gleaning  many  useful 
hints  for  her  own  guidance,  and  then  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  her  domestics.  - 

••  Trie  6000  Resolution  ;"  a  little  book  of  69 
pages,  containing  an  account  of  a  young  girl,  who 
rendered  herself  uncomfortable,  and  caused  much 
unhappiness  to  her  parents,  by  the  habit  of  indulg- 
ing in  a-  fretful  and  irritable  temper. 

On  the  morning  of  her  fourteenth  birth-day, she 
was  induced  by  the  judicious  instructions  and  en- 
treaties of  her  kind  mother  to  form  a  solemn  re- 
solution to  try  to  subdue  her  perverse  temper.  In 
thie  resolution,  she  was  enabled  to  persevere,  and 
succeeded  eo  well,  that,  before  the  year  had  clos- 
ed, her  improvement  waa  hailed  with  delight  by 
her  family,  and  was  the  source  of  new  happiness 

to  herself.  All  little  girls  who  indulge  in  similar 
bad  habits,  are  invitedfto  read  this  account  of  Isa- 
bella Gardner,  and  ••  do  likewise." 

•'  The  Refuge  ;"  or  story  of  Archibald  Thomp- 
son.— This  is  the  narrative  of  a  boy  whose 
eaother,  anxious  foi.  her  son's  improvement,  sent 
him  to  a  good  school  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
on  Sundays,  to  a  good  Sunday  School. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  mother's  kindness,and 
his  teachers'  faithfulness,  he  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  evU  association,  and  the  power  of  temp* 
tation,  until,  be  was  at  length,  guilty  of  a  crime 
for  which  he  was  summoned  before  a  magistrate, 
and  sent  to  the  House-  of  Refuge.  The  book 
commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  sjfties  s/  Rc- 
/v£e,  as  once  existing  in  the  land  of  Judea  jjind 
then  states  more  particularly  the  deaign^of  a 
House  of  Refuge,  and  its  first  mtrudnctMSjhthe 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  subsequent  creation 
I  of  a  similar  building  in  P^adeTp6Tar  .  Of  the  ar- 
rangements of  U^in  latter  institution,  a  minute  and 


interesting --»;-  ^1fn     T«  itAEnnjhal* 

Thompson  was  sent,  a#  a^pleee  of  correction  and 
instruction.  This  history  is  oontloaed  in  another 
little  volume  lying  before  nsVcsHsd, 

'•The  IfrtiDftL's  class  r*  the  design  of  which  is 
stated  to  be,  ••  to  remove  some  of  the  common 
difficulties  which  young  men  find  in  the  atteDjats 
they  make  tafonn  religious  habits,  and  to  fur- 
nish  them  with  such  rules  of  conduct,  as  will  en- 
able them  to  escape  from  much  of  the  evjl  that  is 
in  the  world."  Jo  iber  coarse  of  bis  jnstrnonVmt 
in  the'  House  of  Refuge,  she  teacher  wm  surpris- 
ed to  find  sveeateen  of  the  older  boys,  wko  entire- 
ly disbelieved  the  Bible!  He  at  once  proposed 
to  form  a  class  to  talk  about  the  trn&of  the  Bi|ble, 
and  to  find  out  what  evitoos  there  might -be  to 
support  it.  The  proposal  was  acceded  to,  and  in 
Are  distinct  conversations  with  the  boys,  various 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures  are  adduced  and  carefully  examined, 
and  objections  answered  so  satisfactorily,  that 
each  one  of  the  class  separately  declared  his  sin. 
cere  and  honest  belief  that  the  BikU  u  true.  The 
book  concludes  with  various  directions  to  Arehi* 
bald  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Refrf*, 
to  live  with  a  respectable  fanner  in  the  country. 
Theae  little  books  are  <  elevated  in  their 
character,  written  in  an  easy  perspicuous 
manner,  and  treat  of  subjects  so  important  to 
all,  that,  not  young  readers  merely,  but  those  of 
more  matured  intellect,  may  read  them  with/  in- 
terest and  profit.  They  are  besides,  presented 
in  a  very  neat  dress,  and  embellished  with  many 
appropriate  engravings.* 

Memoirs  of  Celebrateo  Women  of  all 
Countries,  by  Madame  Junot,  9  vols.:  Phila- 
delphia, Caret,  Lea  &  Blancharo.  For  saje  by 
Q.  &  C.  Cartill,  N.  T.  These  two  volumes  will 
certainly  attract  attention,  for  they  present  very 
striking  pictures.  Queens,  murderers,  women  cel- 
ebrated in  letters,  and  in  arms,  figure  alternately. 
The  list  however  is  far  from  complete.  We  give  an 
extract  from  the  life  of  ChmrteiU  Cbrrfsy,  whom 
love  of  country,  and  the  excitements  of  a  revolution 
ary  age,  made  a  murderer  :— 

Th  >  day  after  she  went  to  the  Palais  Royal 
and  bought  a  sharp-pouted  carving-knife,  with  a 
black  sheath.  On  her  return  to  the  hotel  in 
which  she  lodged— Hotel  de  la  Providence,  Rue 
dee  Augustine— she  made  her  preparations  for 
the  deed  she  intended  to  commit  next  day. — 
Having  put  her  papers  in  order,  she '  placed  a 
certificate  of  her  baptism  in  a  red  pocket-book, 
in  order  to  take  it  with  her,  and  thus  establish 
her  identity.  This  she  did  because  she  had  re- 
solved to  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was 
therefore  certain  she  should  leave  Marat**  house 
for  the  Cooeiergerie,  preparatory  to  hat  appear, 
ing  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.*  v 

Next  morning,  the  14th,  taking  with  her  the 
knife  she  had  purchased,  and  her  red  pocket- 
book,  she  proceeded  to  Marat's  residence.  No. 
16,  Rue  de  PEcole  de  Mddicine.  The  represen- 
tative waa  ill,  and  could  not  be  seen,  and  Char, 
lotte's  entreaties  for  admission  on  the  most  ur- 
gent business  were  unavailing.  She  therefore 
withdrew,  and  wrote  the  following  note,  which 
she  herself  delivered  to  Mat  at's  servants. 

••Citiien  Representative, 

M  I  have  iust  arrived  from  Gaen.  Your  well 
known  patriotism  leads  me  to  presume  that  yon 
will  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  what  is 
passing  in  that  part  of  the  republic.  I  will  call 
on  you  again  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  have  the 
goodness  to  give  otders  that  I  may  be  adratlted, 
and  grant  me  n  few  minute*  conversation.  I. 
have  important  secrets  to  Teveal  to  you.  -  - 

"Charlotte  Corbat.*9 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  she  returned, 
and  reach  Marat's  antechamber  ;  but  too  woman 
who  wafted  upon  himrefesed  to  admit  her  to  the 
monster's  pre  fence.    Marat!  however,  who  waa 
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in  a  batiTin  the  next  room,  bearing  ibe  voice  oft 
young  girl,  and  little-  thinking  ahe  bad  came  lo 
deprive  trim  of  live,  ordered  that  ahe  aboald  be 
shown  in.  Charlotte  seated  herself  by  the  eide 
of  the  bath.  The  conversation  ran  upon  the  die* 
corbaocea  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  and 
Cbarlottee,  fixing  her  eyas  upon  Marat's  counte- 
nance a#  if  to  Mrniioise  his  moat  aecret  thoughts, 
pronounced  the  names  of  several  of  the  Girondist 
deputies. 

•They  shall  soon  be  arrested,"  he  cried  with 
a  howl  of  rage,"  ••  and  executed  ibe  same  day." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
Charlotte's  knife  waa  buried  in  hie  boeom. 

M  Help  !n  he  cried,  *'  help!  I  am  murdered."—- 
He  died  immediately. 

Charlotte  might  have  escaped,  but  ahe  had  no 
such  intention.  She  bad  undertaken  what  ahe 
conceived  a  meritorious  action,  and  waa  re- 
solved to  stay  and  ascertain  whether  her  aim  had 
been  sure.  ..  In  a  abort  time,  the  screams  of  Ma- 
rat'a  servant  brought  a  crowd  of  people  into  the 
room.  Some  of  them  beat  and  ill- used  her,  but 
the  Members  of  the  Section  having  arrived,  ahe 
placed  hereelf  under  their  protection*  They 
wera  all  (track  with  her  extraordinary  beauty,  aa 
well  aa  with  the  calm  and  lofty  beroiam  that 
beamed  from  her  countenance.  Accustomed  aa 
they  were  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  they 
could  not  heboid  unmoved  this  beautiful  girl, 
who  had  not  yet  reached  her  twemy.fifth  year, 
■landing  before)  them  with  unblenched  eye,  but 
with  modeet  dignity,  awaiting  their  fiat  ef  death 
for  a  deed  which  she  imagined  would  save  her 
country  from  destruction.  At  length  Damon  ar- 
rived, and  treated  her  with  the  most  debasing  in- 
.  dignity,  to  which  she  only  opposed  silent  contempt. 
She  was  then  dragged  into  the  street,  placed  in  a 
coach,  and  Drouet  was  directed  to  conduct  her  to 
the  Conciergerie.  On  her  way  thither,  she  waa  at- 
tacked by  the  infuriated  multitude.  Here  for  the 
first  time  ahe  evinced  symptoms  of  alarm.  The 
possibility  of  being  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets,  and 
tier  mutilated  limbs  dragged  through  the  kennel 
and  made  sport  of  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  had 
never  before  occurred  to  her  imagination.  The 
thought  now  struck  her  with  dismay,  and  roused 
all  her  feelings  of  female  delicacy.  The  firmness  of 
Drouet,  however,  saved  her,  and  she  thanked  him 
warmly. 

"Not  that  1  feared  to  die,"  she  said ;  "  but  it  was 
repugnant  to  my  woman's  nature  to  be  torn  to  pie- 
ces before  every  body." 

Whilst  she  was  at  the  Conciergerie,  a  great  many 
persona  obtained  leave  to  see  her,  and  oil  felt  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  on  beholding  a  young 
creature  of  surpassing  loveliness,  with  endowments 
that  did  honor  to  her  sex,  and  a  loftiness  of  heroism 
to  which- few  of  the  stronger  sex  have  attained, 
who  had  deliberately  executed  that  which  no  man 
in  the  country  had  resolution  to  attempt,  though 
the  whole  nation  wished  it,  and  calmly  given  up  her 
life  for  the  public  weal. 

Charlotte's  examination  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  her  an- 
swers. I  shall  only  mention  one,  which  deserves 
to.  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

44  Accused,"  said  the  President,  "  how  happened 
it.  that  thou  couldst  reach  the  heart  at  the  very  first 
blow  1    Hajist  thou  been  practising  beforehand  ?" 

Charlotte  cast  an  indescribable  look  at  the  ques- 
tioner. 

"  Indignation  had  roused  my  heart,"  she  replied, 
"and  it  showed  me  the  way  to  his." 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  her, 

and  aB  her  property  declared  forfeited  to  the  state, 

'  she  turned  to  her  counsel,  M.  Chauveau  Lagarde : 

"I  cannot,  Sir,  sufficiently  thank  you°*  she  said, 
**  for  the  noble  and  delicate  manner  in  which  you 
have  defended  me ;  and  I  will  at  once  give  you  a 
proof  of  my  gratitude,  I  have  now  nothing  in  the 
world,  and  I  bequeath  to  you  the  few  debts  1  have 
c  mtractcd  in  my  prison.  Pray  discharge  them  for 
we." 

When  the  executioner  came  to  make  prepara- 
.  tions  for  ber  execution,  ahe  entreated  him  not  to  cut 
off  her  hair. 

J  "  It  shall  not  be  in  your  way,"  ahe  said ;  and  tak- 
'inghcfraiay»liftc«,  ahe  tied  her  thick  and 'beautiful. 
hfctr.ofcMtie  topo*  hot.  head*  spas  not  to  impede  the 
*t*pkeief -the  axe— 

in  ber  I  mi  momenta,  ahe  refused  the  assistance 

.  of  a  priest;  and  upon  this  is  founded  a  charge  of 

her  being  an  infidel    But  there  is  nothing  to  justify 

so  foul  a  blot  upon  her  memory.    Charlotte  Corday 


had  opened  her  rnind,  erroneously  perhaps,  to  free- 
dom of  thought  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics. 
Deeply  read  in  the  philosophic  writings  of  the  day, 
she  had  formed  her  own  notions  of  faith.  She  cer- 
tainly rejected  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
Church  |  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  hierarchy  of  France  before  the  revolution 
was  calculated  to  convince  her  that  ahe  waa  in  er- 
ror? But  because  ahe  refused  the  aid  of  a  man  as 
a  mediator  between  her  and  God,  is  it  just  to  infer 
that  she  rejected  her  Creator?  Certainly  not.  A 
mind  like  hers  was  incapable  of  existing  without  re- 
ligion; and  the  very  action  she  committed  may  jus- 
tify the  inference,  that  she  anticipated  the  contem- 
plation, from  other  than  earthly  realms,  of  the  hap- 
piness of  her  rescued  country. 

Aa  the  cart  in  which  she  was  seated  proceeded 
towards  the  place  of  execution,  a  crowd  of  wretches 
in  the  street,  ever  ready  to  insult  the  unfortunate, 
and  glut  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  blood,  called 
out :    "  To  the  guillotine  with  her  V\ 

"I  am  on  my  way  thither,"  ahe  mildly  replied, 
turning  towards  them. 

She  was  a  striking  figure  as  she  sat  in  the  cart. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  features,  and  the 
mildness  of  her  look,  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
murderer's  red  garment  which  she  wore.  She  smiled 
at  the  spectators  whenever  she  perceived  marks  of 
sympathy  rather  than  of  curiosity ,  and  this  smile 
gave  a  truly  Raphaelic  expression  to  her  counte- 
nance. Adam  Lux,  a  deputy  of  Mayence?  having 
met  the  cart,  shortly  after  it  left  the  Concier|erie, 
gazed  with  wonder  at  this  beautiful  apparition — 
for  he  had  never  before  seen  Charlotte-Aand  a  pas- 
sion, as  singular  as  it  was  deep,  immediately  took 
possession  of  his  mind. 

**Oh  !w  cried  he,  "  this  woman  is  surely  greater 
than  Brutus!" 

Anxious  once  more  to  behold  her,  he  ran  at  full 
speed  towards  the  Palais  Royal,  which  he  reached 
before  the  cart  arrived  in  front  of  it.  Another  look 
which  he  cast  upon  Charlotte  Corday  completely 
unsettled  his  reason.  The  world  to  him  had  sud- 
denly become  a  void,  and  he  resolved  to  quit  it. 
Rushing  like  a  madman  to  his  own  house,  be  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  in  which  he 
repeated  the  words  he  had  already  uttered  at  the 
sight  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  concluded  by  ask- 
ing to  be  condemned  to  death,  in  order  that  he 
might  join  her  in  a  better  world.    His  request  was 

nted,  and  be  was  executed  soon  after.  Before 
ied,  he  begged  the  executioner  to  bind  him  with 
the  very  cords  that  bad  before  encircled  the  delicate 
limbs  of  Charlotte  upon  the  same  scaffold,  and  his 
head  fell  as  he  was  pronouncing  her  name. 

Charlotte  Corday,  wholly  absorbed  by  the  solem- 
nity of  her  last  moments,  had  not  perceived  the  ef- 
fect she  had  produced  upon  Adam  Lux,  and  died 
in  ignorance  of  it.  Having  reached  the  foot  of  the 
guillotine,  ahe  ascended  the  platform  with  a  firm 
step,  but  with  the  greatest  modesty  of  demeanor. 
u  Her  countenance,1*  says  an  eye  witness,  "  evinced 
only  the  calmness  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  itsehV 

The  executioner  having  removed  the  handker- 
chief which  covered  her  shoulders  and  bosom,  her 
face  and  neck  became  suffused  with  a  deep  blush. 
Death  had  no  terrors  for  her,  but  her  innate  feel- 
ings of  modesty  were  deeply  wounded  at  being  thus 
exposed  to  public  gaze.  Her  being  fastened  to  the 
fatal  plank  seemed  a  relief  to  her,  and  ahe  eagerly 
rushed  to  death  as  a  refuge  against  this  violation  of 
female  delicacy. 

When  her  head  fell,  the  executioner  took  it  up 
and  bestowed  a  buffet  upon  one  of  the  cheeks.  The 
eyes,  which  were  already  closed,  again  opened  and 
cast  a  look  of  indignation  upon  the  orute,  as  if  con- 
sciousness had  survived  the  separation  of  the  head 
from  the  body.  This  fact,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  has  been  averred  by  thousands  of  eye  witnes- 
es ;  it  has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  and 
and  no  one  has  ever  questioned  its  truth. 

SUMMARY. 

ExTaAORDiNARY  Balloon  Votao«. — The  Cin- 
cinnati Gazette  of  the  18th  inst.,  furnishes  the  fol-. 
lowing  statement  by  the  jEron  nit  Mr.  C&n/fon,  of 
by  far  the  longest  voyage  ou  record,  we  believe,  in 
aship  of  .the  air,  In  January,  1785,  Blonchard, 
and  Dr.  Jeffries,  *n  Americin,  crossed  the  channel 
from.  England  to  France  in  "a  balloon,  a  dist/mce 
of  not  more  than  23  miles.  Here  the  distance 
gone  over  is  more  than  400  miles. 

We  happened  to  be  in  Cincinnati  when  Clayton 


made  his  ascent  ortWedheeBayi HSlnflESR, and 
though  we  have  seen  many  such  rjerrbrrnttrlfces, 
never  saw  one  better  conducted,  or  undertaken 
with  more  sang-froid.  The  voyager  stood  on  the 
top  of  his  car,  supporting  himself  by  the  hoop 
through  which  the  ropes  passed  from  the  netting  of 
the  balloon  to  it,  and  waved  his  flag,  as  long  as  he 
was  visible,  with  as  much  confidence  as  though  he 
were  on  terra  firm*.  He  told  every  one  that  he 
had  with  him  provisions  arid  clothing,  and  meant  to 
do  something  that  had  never  been  accomplished 
before.    He  has  fulfilled  his  promise  amply. 

Clayton  is  an  American — a  mechanic,  we  believe, 
of  Cincinnati — and  both  constructed  his  own  bal- 
loon and  superintended  the  preparation  of  the  gas, 
and  the  filling  of  the  balloon.  It  is,  too,  his  first 
experiment. 
Mr*   Claytem*e    Aeeomnt    mt  kie  JBtial 


At  6  o'clock  I  took  my  departure  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  which  was  pretty  well  filled  With 
spectators,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city, 
and  ascended  with  celerity  into  the  atmosphere, 
amidst  the  cheering  sounds  of  music*  and  the  ac- 
clamations of  my  friendi.  In  a  few  moments  I 
had  a  full  view  of  Cincinnati,  of  Newport,  and 
Covington,  and  of  the  thousands  of  spectators 
that  surrounded  the  amphitheatre,  and  covered 
every  point  which  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  ascension.  I  soon  arrived  at  a 
sufficient  altitude  to  give  the  spectators  a  good 
view  of  the  descent  of  my  parachute,  containing 
a  dog  of  about  20  pounds  weight.  The  para- 
chute, on  being  liberated  from  the  Car,  descend- 
ed with  great  velocity  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  it  spread  open.  When  it  opened  its  de- 
scent was  more  slow,  and  as  1  watched  its 
course  downwards,  thought  for  tome  time  It  waa 
falling  in  the  Canal,  but  at  last  saw  it  pass  a 
little  on  one  side ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  arrived 
safe  upon  Terra  Fir  ma.  As  I  ascended  the 
scene  became  more  extended  and  diversified, 
but  every  object  more  diminutive.  The  specta- 
tors shrank  to  Lilliputians,  and  the  horses  and 
carriages  on  the  roads  were  like  the  toys  of 
children.  The  hills  around  the  city,  which  form 
the  boundary  of  one's  view  when  below,  sank 
into  the  earth,  and  beeame  on  a  level  with  the 
plain;  and  far  beyond  them,  amidst  the  vast 
woods,  I  could  distinguish  numerous  towns  and 
cultivated  spots.  The  whole  appeared  like  an 
extensive  msp  spread  at  my  feet,  with  every 
street,  and  alley,  and  building,  and  every  im- 
provement plainly  marked  upon  it.  Through 
the  centre  the  Ohio  psssed,  and  wound  its  tor* 
pontine  course  in  each  direction,  until  lost  in  the 
mist,  which  surounded  the  tcene,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles  1  could  trace  the  river  Licking,  the 
zig-zag  course  of  the  Miami  Canal,  and  the 
turnpikes  and  different  roads  branching  from  the 
city.  At  starting  the  Barometer  Mood  at  29  3.10 
inches,  and  Thermometer  at  72  degrees.  The 
wind  carried  me  east  south  east,  in  the  direction 
of  Batavia. 

At  a  quarter  past  5,  the  Barometer  stood  at  19 
inches,  and  the  Thermometer  26  degrees,  I  began 
to  feel  cold,  and  put  on  my  great  coat.  At  thia 
time  I  heard  the  report  ol  a  Cannon,  and  could 
hear  at  this  height  the  noise  of  the  Woodman's 
axe.  About  this  time  I  passod  oter  the  Little 
Miami  River,  kept  the  Ohio  Rivera  little  to  my 
right,  and  alter  descending  a  little  I  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  spots  ou  each 
side  of  me. 

A  little  before  six  1  passed  over  Batavia,  and 
continued  to  travel  in  an  Blast  South  East  direc- 
tion. My  altitude  at  this  time,  ae  indicated  by 
the  Barometer,  waa  2  1-2  miles.  I  again  felt  a 
little  cold  ;  the  Tiicrmooeter  stood  at  23  deg.  I 
sat  myself  down  in  the  car  and  took  some  refresh- 
ment.  I  was  now  moving  delightfully  through 
the  air ;  the  little  agitation  the  balloon  received 
on  starting  hed*  now  t cited,  there  wecne*  the 
least  rotary  <r  oscil'atory  motion .  perceptible  ; 
not  a  ripple  in  the  silk  of  the  baHoon  to  be  Men, 
and  all  was  perfect  silmce.  I  could  have  almost 
imagined  that  I  wssan  inhabitant  of  a  little  world 
of  my  own,  fixed  in  «nc  immensity  of  space,  and 
could  view  at  my  feet,  the  earth  in  motion,  re- 
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vol  ting  on  its  axis.  I  felt  no  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion, no  difficulty  in  breathing,  no  pain  nor  swell- 
ing in  my  bead,  as  has  been  said  by  some 
JEronauts,  to  be  experienced  at  great  altitudes  ; 
but  I  hare  no  doubt,  that  at  at  the  altitude  of 
3  1-8  ot  4  miles*  owing  to  the  rariety  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a 
•welling  in  the  head,  is  experienced. 

At  the  altitude  of  2  1-2  miles,  the  scenery  is  not 
so  beautiful  as  it  is  when  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  earth ;  for  the  objects  appear  concealed  in  mist, 
and  have  a  monotonous  appearance.  At  25  min- 
utes after  six,  I  hod  a  fine  view  of  the  setting  of  the 
Sua ;  30  minutes  after  six  I  passed  over  Williams- 
burg ;  about  7  o'clock  over  Georgetown ;  and  al- 
though I  was  several  miles  distant  froni^the  Ohio 
river,  it  appeared  but  very  little  to  the  right  of  me, 
and  I  could  distinctly  see  Augusta  and  Maysville, 
and  the  towns  and  farms  alongside  of  the  river.  A 
little  before  8  o'clock  I  passed  over  West  Union. 
The  wind  now  changed  a  little  to  the  south,  about 
one  point,  making  S.  E.  by  East.  About  9  o'clock, 
I  passed  a  little  to  the  left  of  Portsmouth :  could  see 
plainly  the  Scioto  River  and  the  canal.  1  was  ena- 
bled to  sec  the  different  places  over  which  1  passed 
by  the  light  of  the  Moon,  and  by  the  lamps  and  lights 
in  the  houses.  These  lights,  which  were  numerous, 
and  which  I  could  see  in  every  direction  in  which  I 
turned  my  eye,  formed  a  field  of  fiery  stars  at  my 
feet,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the  brilliant  stars 
that  shone  in  the  cloudless  hemisphere  above  me. 

A  little  beyond  Portsmouth  I  had  a  fine  view  of 
lbs  Iron  Forges  and  Furnaces,  whose  fii  es  illu- 
minated the  atmosphere  for  a  number  of  miles.  I 
could  not  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  make  any 
Thermometricel  observations,  the  quicksilver  in 
the  tube  being  so  small  I  could  not  see  its  height; 
but  the  quicksilver  in  the  Baromoter  being  of 
greater  volume,  I  could  plainly  see  it  move  up 
and  down ;  and  although  I  could  not  see  the  fig- 
ures on  the  scale, — yet,  I  could  toll  when  I  was 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  earth,  by  the  distance 
that  thequic  .silver  stood  above  a  piece  of  brass 
which  formed  a  protection  to  the  Thermometer, 
immediately  alonaide  of  the  Barometer.  When- 
ever 1  felt  tired,  I  would  seat  myself  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car,  placing  the  Barometer  opposite  to 
me.  watch  its  height,  and  when  I  found  it  rising, 
would  throw  out  some  ballast  and  counteract 
its  course.  Now  and  then  I  would  look  over 
the  car,  and  notice,  particularly,  the  direction 
and  situation  of  the  water  courses  which 
I  bad  in  sight,  nearly  the  whole  of  my  voyage,  and 
without  whleh  I  shonld  not  have  been  able  to  trace 
my  course.  Soon  after  passing  the  Scioto  River, 
I  entered  another  current  of  air,  which  carried  me 
due  East,  and  immediately  over  Concord.  Soon 
after  1  passed  into  another  current,  w  hich  carried 
ine  East  North  E  ist,  and  brought  nic  at  1 1  o'clock, 
nearly  uo  to  Gallipolis,  a  little  below  which  I  cross- 
ed the  Oiiio  River.  On  passing  into  a  new  current 
of  air.  the  Balloon  is  slightly  agitated,  at  which 
time  1  wouM  always  be  particular  in  ascertaining 
its  direction.  Soon  after  crossing  the  O.,  the  Bal- 
loon was  again  n^itatcd,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
passed  from  the  East  North  Enst  current,  into  ano- 
ther, which  carried  me  South  East,  and  soon  brought 
me  over  the  Kanawha  River,  and  from  the  rapidi- 
ty the  terrestial  objects  appeared  to  move,  I  found 
my  rate  of  travelling  had  increased.  At  half  after 
12  I  passed  over  Charleston,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  carried  over  the  Furnaces  of  the  Kanawha 
Salt  works.  I  continued  this  course  until  I  was 
in  sight  of  the  fork  formed  by  Gauly  and  New  rivers. 

While  in  sight  of  New  River  1  approached  the 
earth  :  my  ballast  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  as 
the  pi  ice  over  which  I  was  floating  appeared  to  be 
uji  open  country,  1  nreparcd  for  a  descent.  I 
threw  overboard  my  Anchor,  which,  after  dragging 
for  a  l!ttle  distance,  caught  firmly  hold  of  a  tree ; 
but  on  coming  close  to  tiic  tops  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  histcid  of  a  fine  open  country,  I  was  in 
a  dense  forest,  on  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
wind  was  blowing  powerfully,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  break  the  hold  of  the  anchor,  the  only 
way  ot  liberating  myself  from  this  situatiou  w,is  to 
cut  away  the  cable.  This  I  did,  and  in  a  short 
time  useended  to  on  altitude  as  great  as  I  had 
previously  aUftmed.  Tl»e  sold  was  intense,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  height  of  tlie  Thermometer : 
i  have  no  doubt  it  was  nearly  as  low  as  Zero.  I 
.had  now  lout  night  of  the  water  coucses,  and  "ould 
flee  nojight*  in  any  direction.  I  hid  mysejfrkmn 
in  thp  bottom  of  (he  Car,  huaonrd  my  coat  tight iy 
around  m*,  put  on  my  gloves,  covcretl  myself  with 


two  blankets,  which  I  had  taken  as  wrappers  for 
the  Balloon,  drank  some  brandy,  felt  comfortable 
and  highly  delighted  with  my  novel  trip,  and  in 
this  situation  fell  fast  asleep.  I  was  awakened,  at 
last,  by  my  Car  striking.  I  immediately  sprang  on 
my  feet,  and  in  another  moment  the  Car  .was 
dragging  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  I  saw  before 
me  a  river  and  1  thought  some  buildings ;  they  ap- 
peared but  a  little  distance  from  me ;  but  I  after- 
wards found  they  were  about  four  miles  oft 

I  attempted  to  stop  my  Balloon  by  clinging  to 
the  branches  of  the-  tfrees.  Several  of  them 
broke ;  but  at  last  I  %a*ght  bold  of  a  strong 
bough,  and  by  clinging -tjfih  all  my  strength  with 
one  hand,  and  pulling  the  Valve  rope  with  the 
other,  t  was  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  draw  my 
Car  down  the  tree  several  feet,  and  to  secure  h 
by  means  of  a  rope.  After  being  confident  thai 
1  had  secured  my  balloon,  I  looked  at  my  watch , 
and  found  it  to  be  half  after  2  o'clock.  At  this 
time  of  the  morning  I  thought  it  would  be  use. 
loss  to  go  in  search  of  any  assistance.  I  there- 
fore remained  in  the  Car,  40  feet  at  least  from 
the  ground,  until  day.bresk,  and  then  descend- 
ed  to  explore  the  wilderness  in  which  I  had 
landed. 

I  could  discover  no  trace  of  human  footsteps* 
no  mark  of  change  produced  by  man.  Numer- 
ous large  trees  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground, 
but  there  was  no  mark  of  the  woodman's  axe  up- 
on them ;  thoy  had  evidently  been  uprooted  by 
the  hurricane.  Perceiving  that  1  was  oil  a  moun- 
tain and  that  there  was  another  point  still  higher,. 
I  ascended  to  the  top  of  it  and  could  perceive  in 
the  valley,  and  in  the  direction  that  1  had  seen 
the  river  the  previous  evening,  a  cultivated  spot, 
After  travelling  alongside  of  a  beautiful  spring 
rivulet  for  about  3  miles,  I  found  tbte  spot,  bu 
had  to  follow  a  track4of  2  miles  further  to  get 
assistance.  We  conveyed  the  balloon  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Graham,  a  respectable  and 
intelligent  farmer  with  whom  I  remained  3  days 
before  1  could  get  a  conveyance  to  return.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Mr.  Graham's  I  was  visited  l*y 
great  numbers  of  People  from  the  surrounding 
country.    • 

The  snot  on  which  I  landed,  is  the  top  of  the 
mr)untain,3000  ft.  (as  indicated  by  the  Barometer) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  called  8teveu- 
son's  Knob,  or  Stinson's  Knob,  near  Keeney's 
Knob,  Monroe  county,  Virginia,  about  four 
miles  from  Green  Brier  River,  18  miles  from  Uo. 
nion,  20  miles  from  Louisburg.  I  travelled  in 
the  Balloon,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but 
a  cording  to  the  usual  n»ethod  of  travelling,  more 
than  400  miles,  which  distance  1  travelled  in  9 
1.2  hours.     . 

Thi*  voyage  I  believe  has  fulfilled  the  promt. 
ses  made  in  my  advertisement,  and  is  the  longest 
voyage,  by  far,  ever  performed  by  any  person  in 
a  Balloon; 


BxTBAoaoufAitT  PsjRFORMARoi.— • The  perse  of 
11000  offered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Steven*  to  any  one 
who  should  succeed  in  going  ten  miles,  on  foot, 
within  the  hour,  was  yesterday  gained,  eleven  #*- 
eonde  within  the  time,  over  the  Union  Course, 
L.  L,  by  a  Connecticut  man,  rfamed  Henry  8t*n- 
nard,  a  farmer  of  Kiling worth.  Two  others,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Courier,  went  the  10  miles, 
one  a  Prussian,  nsmen  Geotge  W.  Giaew,  who 
did  the  distance  in  60 1-2  minutes — and  the  other 
an  Irishman  named  Mvhvmey,  who  did  it  in  61 
3-4  minutes. 

There  were  at  starting  nine  competitors, 
whose  names  and  deeds  are  thus  set  forth  in  the 
Courier : 

milks. 
1st  2d  3d  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th  9th  10th 


Stannard,  34333221       11 

Glsuer,  22112333      22 

Mshoney,  1155444    4      22 

Downes,  5    3    2    2    111    2  gave  in. 

McGargy^  6    7    7    7    5  gave  in. 

Wall,  4    5    4    4  gave  in. 

button,  8    8    6    6  gava  in: 

Maifan*;  9    9    8    8  fell  and  gave  iffy      !■ 

Vermillye,  7    6  gave  in. 


The  winner  did  not  show  inch  fatigue,  an 
was  seen  soon  after  riding  about  the  Course. 

The  other  two  who  went  the  ten  miles  received 
•200  each. 

The  Courier  gives  this  statement,  of  the  time  in 

which  each  mile  was  done  by  the  winner : 

Min.  8ec 

1st.  mile.  5  36 

2d.    tt  5-  45 

3d.    "  5  58 

4th.  M  6  29 

5th.'-  6  f 

6tlfc  «  6  3 

7th.  "  6  1 

8th.  "  6  3 

9th.  •'  5  57 

10th.  *  5  54 

59         48 
It  is  said  thai  the  course  is   six  feet  over  a  mile* 

making  sixty  feet  more  than  the  ten  miles,  in  the 

distance  run.  » 

Now  60  feet  beingr  the  88th  part  of  a.mile,  tt 

would  aBow  (taking  the  time  of  the  last  rnilc)<bur 
seconds,  which  is  to  be  deducted,  making  the  dis- 
tance therefbrefore  in  58m.  44s. 

The  speed  of  the  runners  will  be  beat  estimated 
perhaps  by  starting, that  Bernard  was  accompanied 
the  whole  distance  by  Mr*  fltcveas  on  horseback, 
and  that  the  horse  was  all  the  time  cava  east  canter. 


A  bill  passed  the  Assembly  to-day,  by  a  vote  of 
$9  to  8,  subjecting  non-resident  lands  to  taxation, 
for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges,  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  lands  of  residents  are  taxed  in 
the  several  towns.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last  week,  and  only  reouirts  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  to  become  a  taw.  It  will  be  an  impor- 
tant law  for  the  western  part  of  the  State. — f  Alba- 
ny Evening  Journal.] 

•Yet*  iVeafcatltwj  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Cary  Lea  &  Blanehard :—"  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Women  of  all  Countries,''  by  Madame  June*— two 
duodecimos.  The  translation  was  made  in  Loo* 
don,  and  has  been  commended  there.  We  doubt 
not  that  Madame  Junot  has  acquitted  herself  well 
aa  far  as  she  has  proceeded  in  her  interesting  task, 
which  will  be  continued  without  delay. 

"The  Juvenile    Popular   Library1 
published  by  John  Allen  at  Co.    The  first 
—a  very  neat  one — of  this  aeries,  is  on  Dvmttikal 
edJhtbndti  considered  wkh  reference  to  civilization 
and  the  arts.    It  is  well  adapted  to  the  inatruetkm 
and  entertainment  of  youth. 

"  Hie  American  Popular  LibraryM—-Boaton>  du- 
odecimo—conducted by  an  Association  ot  Gentle* 
men.  The  present  number  ia  entitled  New  Eng- 
land and  her  Institutions,  and  contain  some  good 
sketches  of  Mew  England  life.  But  the  eleventh 
chapter  deserves  strong  reprehension.  It  constats 
of  foul  obloquy  on  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  as  a  seasoning  lor  the  book. 
False  anecdotes  of  priests  and  Irishmen  are  told, 
with  a  strain  of  remark  such  aa  this — *  An  Irish 
Catholic  is  impervious  to  reason.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  with  him.  *  ,*  Look  at  a  gang  of  titty 
Irishmen,  and  you  can  select  a  Yankee,  if  there  be 
one  among  them,  almost  as  readily  as  you  could  if 
he  were  surrounded  by  so  many  negroes.'9  For- 
bear Gentlemen  /— {Gazette.] 

Seat  or  War  in  thk  NomTsrwasr — Cemmemet* 
inent  of  Hoetilitie*. — From  the  latest  intelligence 
received  and  contained  in  the  following  letter  in 
the  Cleveland  Whig*  of  April  ££d,  we  regret  to 
perceive  that  matters  are  assuming  a  more  seri- 
ous aspect  than  we  had  imagined : 

Maumis,  April  16, 1836*—  ••  With  regard  to  the 
war,  I  will  say  without  entering  into  perjfteelefe, 
that  I  strongly  suspect  that  blood  will  he  shed 
here  to  less  than  ten  duys.  May  God  avert  it ; 
fmt  if  the  present  sash  course  of  Michigan  is  per- 
<  sued,  the  sword  end  bayonet  will  have  to  deter- 
mine the  controversy.  We  ere  driven  from  csjr 
homos  for  acting  under  the  aotherity  of  Ohio; 
our  Houses  ere  broken  open  in  the  deed  of  niebt ; 
ertisene  taken  inisoneis,  bound  hand  end  loot, 
and  tied  to  wild  fiery  horses,  gagged  that  they 
may  not  *  alarm  the  rest  of  the  eittieno ;  the  Je* 
males  fob  in  the  same  bees*  are  treated  with  vio- 
lence by  being  held  end  prevented  from  going  to 
alarm  the  neighbor* ;  an>l  ell  this  for  saying  to  aft 
individual  he  need  not  obey  the  lews  of  Micbi- 
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|H.  AJ»r  thi*  first  attack,  380  horse  man,  arm 
ad  with  fan*  and  baronet*,  cam*  into  our  place, 
look  three  individuate,  (Wo  of  whom  the?  retoas. 
ad.  Thsy  ware  not  able 'o  take  any.  oftbeafB- 
ean,  wham  they  designed  to  teke,(end  were  k> 
exasperated  that  (hey  Foil  it  the  Ohio  tUg,  mode 
out  of  cotton  cloth,  mud  tied  it  to  a  horse'*  tail, 
and  dragged,  rt  wmngh  th*  street*  enddepsrled. 
Th*  eitUana  soon  raised  another,  and  three  diys 
■Aw  ihey  «ar*n  with  an  at  mad  force,  and  took  in 
Irishman  tor  wbinpiug  a  negro  aftsr  ba  bad  been 
dared  to  do  it ;  and  look  an  ui,  cut  down  the 
tree  that  ooolalasd  tba  nag ,  and  bore  it  to  Mon- 
roe u  a  trophy  of  their  victory,  and  burnt  it.— 
We  oen  deatroy  thia  band  of  ruffians,  but  tba  Go. 
»emor  wiahea  ua  to  forbear ;  and  it  la  probably 
tba  beat,  fie  will  probably  be  molested  in  re- 
marking our  northern  line ;  and  then  we  thill 
hare  an  opportunity  to  *eR|e  tba  whole." 

T*J  Aaiif — We  loam  from  tba  Ann  and  We. 
<ry  Cbroniel*  that  General  Roger  Jones  baa  re- 
signed  hia  eeeamiaakn,  in  «W  Hoe  of  the  Army, 
eaUeatenant  Colonel  of  the  fWth  Refuaent 
of  Artillery.  Be  retain*  however,  hie  Staff 
aeataiatiom  ae  Aajatany General  of  the   Army. 

The  (bllowing  Liat  of  FroiaotiOM,  ia  from,  (be 
Chrooiele:  "    '  .  ' 

Major  A.  S.  Brooka,  of  the  3d  Artillery  to  be 
LiauteDaakCoTenel  of  the  *lh  Artillery,  *ia 
Jones  resiged. 

Captain  Sylv**t*r  Churchill,  or  the  let  Arrll. 
lory,  to  be  Major^r  the  3d  Artillery,  vice  Brooka, 

First  Lieutenant  Justin  Dimlck,  of  the  let 
Artillery,  to  be  Captain,  sice  Churchill,  promo- 
ted. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edmond  French,  of  the  let 
Artillery,  to  be  let  Lieutenant,  cict  Rama  ay,  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  Ordnance. 

Second  Lieutenant, '  William  Palmer,  of  the 
let  Artillery,  to  be  let  Lieutenant,  net  Diinick, 


Breast  Sd  Lieutenant •  T.  A.  Morris,  and  R. 
T.  P.  Allan,  of  ths  1st  Artillery,  tabs  2d  Lieuls., 
•as*  French  end  Palmer,  promoted. 

■  Gen.  J.  E.  Wool,  one  of  lite  inspectors  General 
the  Northern  military  posts. 

Tba  Breach  Bank  of  the  United  Statu*  at  Wash, 
iagton  haecommeaced  tba  operation  of  winding 
np  iU  concerns,  preparatory  to  tba  aspiration  of 
the  charter. 

By  the  following  rwtic*  from  tba  Fredanian, 
It  will  be  psrenivsd  that  tba  Farmer**  St,  aaoohan, 
iea*  Bank  of  New  Brunswick  ha*  rsaol 
withdraw  from  escalation  all  uotaa  of  tba 


1\)  Tm  Ptraue. 
The   Farmers'  *   Mechaaica'   Bank  of  New 
Brno* wick,   hereby  giro  notice,    that  in  cone 

Seaca  of  the  depredation  commuted  upon  It 
bruiry  last,  it  baa  withdrawn  from  circulation 
ita  first  amiaaion  ofnotaa  of  the  denominations  of 
100  dollar*  end  SO  dollare.  None  of  them 
new  out,  it  is  believed,  but  those  that  a 
atolen;  and  they  will  not,  of  course,  be  rede 
ad. 

A  now  emiesioii.  Is,  howeter,  to  be  made  of 
Ibeae  d*uon>in*tioua.  They  will  be  filled  up  with 
rtiinki  dated  on  the  lit  of  Ma>,  1835;  made 
payable,  the  100**  to  C.  Duxhua,  and  the  50"*  to 
J*.  W«/«» ;  numbered  front  900  upwards ;  end  r- 
sWaad  by  Was.  P.  Far***,  Aaaiatant  Cashier. 
tit  order.  L.  Ciaiuir,  Cmtkier. 

Ktm  nVawwidt,  Apil  13, 1835, 

Dtiifi  New  Orleans— The  LegltUtore  of 
Haw  Orleans  have  enacted  that  a  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  par  bead  oa  etary  cabin  passenger,  and 
fifty  cent*  on  every  dock  and  steerage  paaaen. 
gar  that  ahali  arrive  at  that  piece  by  ahip*  oi 
■teem  hoars,  shall  be  collected.  The  proceed* 
are  to  be  appropriated,  one  half  to  the  Charity 
Uoapitsl;  the  otbethalf  to  be  ditided  between  the 
Orphan  Asylums,  mala  and  female,  and  the  pri- 
«wy  schools  of  the  city.  Aneat  mods  of  lavyinj 
ueaatnbillone  laa*|  It  well  eeoomes  that  anomaly1 
,m  Whig  Legislature  that  elect*  •  Jackson  8eaatet 
fatCotapajaar  .  Two  coilaowraaratffbeappo^ind 


whoae  salaries  shall  not  execud  83000  each  '.  1 '. 
Such  an  enaction  would  produce  a  pretty  euro  to 
Cincinnati. — Quere,  a*  to  it*  policy,  liberality  or 
oontlttnlionalily  7— '■[Cincinnati  Gar.] 

of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Slater, 
who  died  recently 'at  hia  residence  in  Webster, 
Maaa.,  la  estimated  at  about  2Va  Militant  of 
Dalian!  tberesalt  of  a  life  devoted  with  sin. 
gular  paraeveraaoo  and  induetry  to  the  mannfao. 
taring  business,  into  which  he  has  introduced 
many  valuable  imprevamenir. 

Th*  twig  Fairy,  C»pt.  Joaiali  Wing,  arrived  at 
Boston  worn  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday  morning, 
having  anad*  lb*  trip  from  Beaton  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  in  just  fourteen  day*,  with  full  cargoes 

Baltie  of  Lcanpm. — An  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  nt  Lemigton,  Mass.,  on  Monday, 'April 
80th,  in  commemoration  of  the  events  in  1775. 
"The  concourse  of  people  from  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  unit  fn*n  Boston,"  soys  the  Boston 
Gazette,  "  waa  very  great.  At  eleven  o'clock,  a 
procession,  escorted  by  two  military  companies  in 
uniform,  under  the  direction  of  General  Chandler 
aa  chief  marshal,  aided  by  several  assistant  two- 
abals,  was  formed  in  trout  of  the  "  Monument 
House,"  and  proceeded  to  the  burying-ground. 
Here  the  remains  of  Monroe,  Parker,  Hadley ,  the 
two  Harringtons,  Mutxy,  Brown  and  Porter,  the 
men  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  country,  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable 
nineteenth,  (which  had  previously  been  taken  front 
the  grave  and  planed  in  a  aareophagua)  were  re- 
ceived into  the  procession,  drawn  on  a  hearse  by  a 
while  hone;  and  the  whole  proceeded  to  the 
Meeting  house.  The  sarcophagus  waa  placed  in 
the  aisle  fronting  the  pulpit,  the  two  military  com- 
panies standing  in  th*  aisle."  The  services  of  the 
occasion  were  as  follow*;  Dirge  by  the  choir; 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Charieswwn ; 
rMe,—wntten  by  Mr.  Piorpont  of  Boston  •  Oration 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett ;  Ode, — written  by 
Hv  F,  Gould.  At  the  close  of  these  services, 
the  proeeeeion  was  again  formed,  and  the  Remains 
were  taken  to  the  Monument,  where  a  new  tomb 
had  beeit  prepared  far.  their  reception.  Having 
completed  thia  interesting  ceremony,  the  procesaion 
retnrned  to  the"  Monument  House,"  in  the  rear  of 
which,  and  under  a  apacioua  pavilion,  a  collation 
had  been  provided. 
DostA  of  Dr.  .VWf. — In  copying  our  lute  contra- 
ction of  the  decease  of  Dr.  Nott  of  this  State,  in 


by  the 
MissII 


diction 


Conned  by  an  American  gentle- 
si  from  Egypt,  with  whom  we 
t  the  traveller  alluded  to  is  not 
ork,  but  Dr.  A'mt  of  Natchez, 
.  Nott,  accomp  jnied  by  his  son, 
is,  in  the  littler  part  of  Septem- 
iiately  proceeded  up  the  Nile, 
i  geological  rtconnoiianct  of  the 
y  of  the  Nile,  so  (hr  as  the  sec- 
.       .  He  then  purposed  to  cross  ihe  des- 

ert, to  Mount  Sinai,  and  thence  passing  through 
Palestine  and  Syria,  to  return  to  Paris,  via  Con- 
stantinople and  Vienna. 

Then  were  three  Americans  in  Alexandria 
when  Dr.  AWt  arrived,  and  by  them  be  waa  sup- 
posed in  be  Dr.  -Vo».  They  were  all  detighied 
with  the  arrival  of  their  distinguished  countryman, 
and  ihey  immediately  said  be  must  be  introduced 
to  the  Pachti,  mid  Inlk  about  his  invention*.  But 
unfortunately  Egypt  required  no  ataaet,  and  poa- 
seosed  ho  enlAradre  j  al  all  events  there  should  be 
a  Yankee  tmvrocrasraf  upon  the  oven  for  tatrhmg 
aUdtrai.  Msfwaa,  however,  soon  found  to  be 
JHdf,  and  wkh  this  discovery  disuppeared  the  Yan- 
kee projecta  of  imrmrring  Egypt.  Sou  aiagstsri 
osaat  euairl  Jl  ntriitm,  muA  a  riodmorilese  hakim 
of  Csira  to  our  infannaas,  nan  jsno  uau  eewtraai. 
y^nr  true,  he  repUod,  tvaare  always  improving. 

We  may  mention  some  names  of  American  tra- 
vellers who  were  in  Egypt  bat  year  i  Mr.  Izart), 
of  Smith  Carolina  ;  Stackpole,  of  Boston  ;  Cohen, 
of  Baltimore)  lltuiunaraley.of  New-York;  Mayo, 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  ac- 
companied by  a  suit,  which  distinguished  him  for 
taste  and  opulence,  waa  travelling  in  Turkey.  He 
was  expected  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  said  that  he  de- 
aignadto.visUlnduibyyajjof  UieftedSee, 


The  brig  Halcyon,  which  arrived    at  Boston"" 
from  Trieste,  report*  that  aba   passed  GitwsJtar 
on  the  14th  ultimo,  in  company  With  on  Anatrian-.n 
Frigate,  bound  to  this  oeuiury,  havbtf  o«  hoard 
a  large  number  of  ei  reunited  Folaa.  ....-,;    ., 
The    following    gentlemen   were    yesterday, ' 
elected  Trustees  ol  the  New  York   Society  Li-'1 
brsry  for  the  ensuing  jooi.: — John  |L  Morgan,   " 
Edward  W.  Laight,  David  S.  Jones,   (Julian  C. 
Verplank,  J.  Kearny  Rodger*,  Evert  A.  Bancker, 
John  La   Coute,  James  Campbell,  Rev.   William 
Beirian,  John  Antbon,  Hanry  1.  Andcrsan,Waah- 
ington Irving.*    ['Newly elected] 

Svati  Lanna  at  Acctiok. — Th*  Surrey**- 
General  ha*  given  notice,  that  all  thoanoold  Stat*  . 
Lands  situated  in  Buffalo  will  be  sold  at  Aaotion 
—the  **1*  te  commence  o*  Monday  tba  9ld  day 
of  Jena  next.  Ons-fbarth  of  the  parchana  mo- 
ney lo  be  paid  at  the  time  of  aula,  and  th*  re- 
mainder in  sir.  equal  annual  raoialmauM,  within.  . 
teres t  at  six  per  cent. 

sailed  Friday,  for 
i  the  dale  of  her  . 
previous  departure  for  the  aame  port.  Within  that 
■pace,  she  has  had  <m  board  three  full  cargoes,  and 
landed  two  of  them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  At- 


from  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Hemdon,  of  Union,  waa, 
sold  yesterday  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Rice,  to  Mr.  Fe- 
lix Meetze,  for  18  7-8  cents.— the  highest  price 
that  has  been  given  in  our  market  this  season. 
Good  to  fitir  readily  commanda  from  17  lo  17  LSV 

Porous  Education. — We  consider  the  annex- 
ed act,  lately  passed  by  our  Legialature,  as  laying 
the  lountirilion — if  it  be  duly  appreciated  and  fully 
carried  out,  by  the  inhabitant*  of  the  School  die. 
tricts— of  a  most  essential  and  much  needed  im- 
provement in  our  Common  School  Education. 

The  amallness  com  pom  lively  of  the  sum,  must 
not  lead  any  one  lo  suppose,  that  the  conaeqneneea' 
will  be  in  proportion.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  A 
few  books  well  selected,  may  inoculate — no  one  ran 
say  how  many,  minds,  and  decide  their  biaa  for- 
ever. The  District  Library  will  be  the  founda- 
tion, or  we  mistake  the  matter  much,  of  a  new  and 
higher  order  of  district  instructors ;  for  the  master 
who  has  scholars  that  can  rend,  will  not  be  able 
long  to  hold  his  place,  if  he  do  not  too,  both  read 
and  think. 

We  trust  the  country  papers  generally  will  exert 
themselves  to  make  this  law  university  known,  and 
lo  poinl  out  the  certain  and  unalloyed  benefits, 
which  the  establishment  of  libraries  aucb  as  it  con- 
templates, must  confer  upon  every  district  where 
ihey  arc  introduced. 
Jm  ad    relating    to    Atonic    jatfrucfion.      Pourd 

-Sun!    13,  1835. 
The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented 

in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  oa  follows: 

j  I.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  School 
District  in  the  State,  shall  have  eanwer,  when  law- 
fully assembled  at  any  district  meeting,  to  lay  a  tax 
on  the  district,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  toy 
the  first  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  Library; 
consisting  of  such  bonlu  as  they  shall,  in  their  dis- 
trict meeting*,  direct,  and  such  further  sum  as  ihey  - 
may  dei'm.r.ecossary    for    ihe  purchase  of-  a  book 

'~m  to  propose  BUcliataxshaU  be 

■e  required  lo  be  given  for  such 


stated  ir 

mecting. 

§  3.  The  taxable  inlutbituntsof  each  school  dis- 
trict  shall  utso  have  power,  when  so  assembled  in 
any  subsequent  year,  to  lay  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
ten  dolUrs  in  any  one  yc'it,  for  the  pupose  of 
making  ndditi,. ns  to  the  District  Library. 

$  J.  The  clerk  of  the  District,  or  such  other 
person  na  the  nx.dile  inhabitants  limy,  at  llieir 
ailliluil  ul.vlilif  ,il.  Mgn.llfJiilnl  J.pjKiinl  liyn  )i)[J<in- 
ly  of  vote.-,  s.1,  Jl  bo  the  Librarian  of  the  Dislrtil ; 
and  shall  have  ihcojreaiid  custody  of  the  Library, 
under  such  rcgulniions  a*  the  inhabitant*  may 
adopt  for  his  government. 

|  4.  The  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  to  be 
raised,  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  las  for  building  a  school  boose. 
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'!,o  kui  *i*  t,,  r/, '  ■■■  ,    '   .  -t — .        : — t- 

* reyrssp  of  th*yawtiant  Egyptian*  i*  tha  Fi*a 
ojmUhmibefml  ArU^-Qntha  tight  hand  wall  tee 
sosBaaenr^lagaoti  Yeeas*  «t  whet  has  been  cell- 
ed cIm  Greek  stale*  bat  cetomo*;  en  it*  oldeet 
tomb*,  in  Theboe.  They  Are  ornamented  ae  usu» 
•i  VUh  ArabdMipfei  end  other  devices.  Indeed* 
airtj{ese  iornis  of  Vases,  the  Tuecan  border  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  painted  ornamenta  which 
exist  on  Greelt  remains,  are  found  on  Egyptian 
mbn.imenis  of  the  earliest  epoch*  even  before  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites ;  which  plainly  rerteves 
air  doubt  as  td  their  original  invention.  Above 
tbeee  are  currier*,  chariot-makers,  and  other  ar 
tisane.  The  semi-circoisr  knife  need  for  getting 
leaihet  ie  precisely  similar  to  that  employed  in 
Enron*  at  the  present  day  lor  the  same  purpose, 
ofrwihiefctbefceareeeferel  instances  in  other  parts 
o^Ttesbwef  an4  aaotherpoiiH  is  here  setisfaeiori- 
ly  esisblihsed,  that  the  Egyptian  chariote  were  of 
wood,  aadtm*  of  erfasre,  aa  some  hove  imagined. 
—[Wilkinson's  General  View  of  Egypt.] 

Literary  Confeeeion. — A  French  author  I  waa 
reading  4e*t  night  says,  he  that  has  written  will 
write  again.  If  the  critics  do  not  set  their  foot 
upon  this  first  egg  that  I  have  laid  and  crash  it,  1 
shall  probably  verify  hie  observations ;  and,  when 
I  feel  my  spirits  ri  ie,  and  that  I  am  armed  with 
tadtetry  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  undertake  the 
production  of  another  volume.  At  present,  how. 
erer,  I  do  not  feel  myeelf  so  disposed ;  and,  in- 
deed,  he  that  would  write  should  read ;  not  that 
he  may  retail  the  observations  of  other  men,  but 
that,  being  thus  refreshed  and  replenished,  he 
may  find  himself  in  a  condition  to  make  and  to 
produce  his  own.  I  reckon  it  among  my  princi  * 
pal  advantages,  aa  a  composer  of  verses,  that  I 
have  not  read  an  English  poet  these  thirteen 
years,  and  but  one  these  twenty  yeare.  Imita- 
tion, e*ea  of  the  best  models,  is  my  aversion ;  It 
is  servile  and  mechanical,  a  trick  that  has  enabled 
many  to  usurp  the  name  of  author,  who  could  not 
have  written  at  all,  if  they  bad  not  written  upon 
the  pattern  of  somebody  indeed  original.  But 
when  the  ear  and  the  taste  have  been  much  ac- 
castomed  to  the  manner  of  others,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  it ;  and  we  imitate,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  just  in  proportion  as  we  admire. — 
fCowper  the  Poet's  Letters.] 

Plague*  during  the  Middle  Agee. — Every 
country  in  Europe,  and  Italy  perhaps  more  than 
any  other,  was  visited  during  the  middle  ages  by 
frtghtfel  plagues,  which  followed  each  other  in 
enah  Quick  sneceseioa  that  t.ey  gave  the  ex- 
hausted people  scarcely  any  time  for  recovery. 
The  oriental  bubo. plague  ravaged  Italy  sixteen 
times  between  the  years  1117  and  1340.  Small- 
po«  and  meeslee  were  etill  more  destructive  than 
in  modern  times,  and  re  oar  red  as  frequently.  8t. 
Anthony's  fire  wee  the  dread  of  town  and  country; 
and  that  disgusting  disease,  the  leprosy,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  crusades,  spread  its  insin- 
uating poison  in  all  directions,  snatched  from  the 
paternal  hearth  innumerable  victims,  who,  ban. 
iahed  from  human  society,  pined  away  in  lonely 
hate,  whither  they  were  accompanied  only  by 
the  pity  of  the  benevolent  and  their  own  despair. 
All  these  calamities,  of  whieh  the  moderns  have 
scarcely  retaine#any  recollection,  were  height, 
ened  to  an  incredible  degree  by  the  Black 
Death,  which  spread  boundless  devastation  and 
misery  over  Italy.  Men's  minds  were  every 
where  morbidly  sensitive ;  and  aa  it  happens 
with  individ  talt  whose  sense,  when  they  are 
suffering  under  anxiety,  become  irritable,  so  that 
trifles  are  magnified  into  objects  of  great  alarm, 
and  slight  shocks,  which  would  scaicely  affect 
the  spirits  when  in  health,  give  rise  in  them  to 
severe  diseases,  so  it  was  with  this  whole  nation, 
at  all  times  so  alive  to  emotions,  and  at  that  pe 
nod  so  sorely  pressed  with  the  horrors  of 
death .AfHecker*a  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
Ages.] 

Excitability  of  the  Female  Imagination. — The 
imaginations  of  women  are  always  more  excita- 
ble than  those  of  men,  and  tuev  arc  therefore, 
eusceptible  of  every  folly  when  they  lead  a  life 
of  strict  seclusion,  and  their  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly turned  inwards  upon  themselves.  Henee 
in  orphan  asylum  hospitals  and  convents  the  ner- 
vous  disorder  of  one  female  so  easily  and  quickly 
becotries  the  disorder  of  all.  I  have  read  in  a  good 


vr 


as 


medical  work  that  a  nun,  in  a  rety  large  convent 
in  France*  begaft  to  mew  like  a.  cat ;  shortly  after, 
wards  other  nans  also  mewed.  At  last  all  the 
J  nuns  mewed  together  every  day,  at  a  certain 
time,  for  several  hour*  together*  The  whole  ear 
rotmdmft  Chctsttan  netghhoraped  aeerdi  witfe 
equal  chagrin  and  astonishment,  the  daily  <  at. 
concert,  which  did  not  eeaae  until  all  the  nuns 
were  informed,  that  a  coniperiy  of  soldiers  were 
placed  by  the  police  before  tie  entrance  of  the 
convent,  and  that  they  were  provided  w  th  rode, 
and  would  continue  whipping  them  until  they 
promised  not  to  mew  any  more.  But  of  all  the 
epidemics  of  females  which  I  myself  have  seen 
in  Germany,  or  of  which  the  history  is  known  to 
me,  the  most  remarkable  ie  the  celebrate*  eon. 
vent  epidemic  of  the  15th  century,  wwieh  Oar* 
dan  describes,  and  which  peculiarly  proves 
what  t  would  here  enforce.  *  A  nun  in  a  Gormen 
nunnery  fell  to  biting  all  her  companions.  la  the 
course  of  a  short  lime  all  the  nuns  of  this  con. 
vent  began  biting  each  other.  The  news  of  this 
infatuation  among  the  nnna  soon  spreed.  and  it 
now  passed  from  convent  to  convent  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Germany,  principally  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg.  It  afterwards  visited  the  nunne- 
ries ot  Holland,  and  at  last  the  nuns  bad  the  bit. 
tng  mania  even  as  far  ae  Rome. — (Dr.  Babbing- 
ten.] 

Napoleon's  Character, — These  transactions  throw 
as  important  a  light  upon  the  moral  as  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  Napoleon.  To  find  a  parallel 
to  the  dissimulation  and  rapacity  by  which  his 
conduct  to  Venice  was  characterized,  we  must 
search  the  annals  of  Italian  treachery ;  the  history 
of  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  abounding 
as  it  does  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  is  stained  by  no 
similar  act  of  combined  duplicity  and  violence. — 
This  opens  a  new  and  hitherto  unobserved  feature 
in  his  character,  whieh  is  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  The  French  republican  writers  uni- 
formly represent  his  Italian  campaigns  as  the  most 
pure  and  glorious  period  of  his  history,  and  portray 
his  character,  at  first  almost  perfect,  as  gradually 
deteriorated  by  the  ambition  and  passions  conse- 
quent on  the  attainment  of  supreme  power.  This 
was  ru  some  respects  true ;  but  in  others  the  re- 
verse ;  his  moral  character  never  again  appears 
so  base  as  daring  his  earlier  years;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  case,  it  waa  in  some  par- 
ticulars improved  by  the  poeeession  ot  regal 
power,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  fife 
was  progressively  throwing  off  many  of  the 
unworthy  qualities  by  which  it  was  first  stained. 
Extraordinary  as  this  may  appear,  abundant 
evidence  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  of 
this  work.  It  wast  he  same  with  Augus- 
tus, whose  early  life,  disgraced  by  the  pro. 
scriptions  and  horrors  of  the  triumvirate,  was  al- 
most overlooked  In  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  his  imperial  rule.  Nor  is'  it  difficult  to  perceive 
in  what  principle  of  our  nature  the  foundation  is 
laid  for  so  singular. an  inversion  of  the  causes 
which  usually  debase  the  human  mind.  It  Is  the 
terrible  effect  of  revolution,  as  Mad.  de  $tael  has 
well  observed,  to  obliterate  altogether  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  instead  of  the  eternal 
dUtinctioua  of  morality  and  religion,  to  apply  do 
other  test  in  general  estimation  to  public  actiona 
but  success.  It  was  of  this  corrupted  atmos- 
phere that  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  like  that  of  Au- 
gustus,  at  first  arose,  and  it  waa  then  tainted 
by  the  revolutionary  profligacy  of  the  times; 
but  with  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  he 
waa  called  to  nobler  employments,  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  committing  iniquity  for  the 
sake  of  advancement,  and  brought  in  contact 
with  men  prof  eeeing  and  acting  on  more  elevated 
principles ;  and  in  the  dieoharge  of  sneh  duties, 
he  east  off  many  of  the  steins  of  his  early  career. 
This  observation  is  no  impeachment  of  the  char, 
aeter  of  Napoleon ;  on  the  eoatary,  it  is  its  beet 
vindication.  His  virtues  and  talents  were  hie 
own ;  bis  view  in  part  at  least,  the  fatal  bequest 
of  the  revolution,  see  United  with  the 
great  qualities*  of  Napoleon's  character,  was  a 
selfish  thirat  for  glory,  and  consequent  jealousy 
of  any  one  who  had  either  effectually  thwarted 
hisdesigns,or  rendered  hhn  such  services  as  might 
diminish  the  lustre  of  his  own  explois.  Hie  nn. 
dying  jealousy  of  Wellington  was  an  indication 
of  the  first  weakness;  his  oblivion  of  Keller. 
manir*s  inappreciable  eervio*,  a*  iaetane*  of  the 


second.    When  this  jroung  officer  was'  brought ' 
into  the  presence  of  the  first  consul,  sfter  the 
battle,  he  coldly  said,  ••  You  made  a  good  charge 
this  evening  ;"  and  immediately  jumn$.  Go    Bes- 
sie res,   sdded,    »•  The  guard  has  covered  itself 
with  glory."    •«  I  am.  glad  yoa  are  pleased  ,*— 
replied  Ke Hermann,    **  for   it   has '  placed  the 
crown  on  your  head.**    He  repeated  the  *  same 
expression  in  a  feUer,  which  was  opened  attire 
post  office  and  brought  to  Napoleon.    Ttieoblf- 
gation  waa  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  JKetJwtiiamY 
was  not  promoted  like  the  other'  gen  era  la,  and ; 
nevt  r  afterwards  enjoyed  the  favor  6f  the^bicf 
on  whoso  brow  lie  had  placed  the  diadem.    Na- 
poleon, at  the  same  time,  was,  perfectly  aware  of 
the  immense  service  rendered  by  tire  charge  or 
Kellermann ;  for  he  said  in  the  evening  to  Botir 
enne,  "thai  ^little  Kellermann  made  a   happy 
charge.    He  struck  iri  a  critical  monism;  we- 

owe  fa£m  mnea,'   On  whet  trivial  events  4<>  *£ 
faira    depend  i*-{ Alison's    Europe  during   the 

French  Revolution-! 

« *t« 

Emigrant*  in  Am*ric*.—A  German  emigrant 
generally  remains  in  a  large  city  only  as  long  is 
he  cannot  help  tt;  hie  greet  and  laudable  detrre 
is  always  to  get  a  farm,  add  to  own  it.  The  hash 
ere,  in  this  reepeet  ve  r/.  different ;  they  jcefe* 
the  citios,  and  wherever  yon  meet  with,  a  popu- 
lous place  in  the  Untied  State*-~I  do  not  only 
speak  of  the  Atlantic  chics,  but  also  of  those  m 
the  interior,  such  si  Albany,  Utica,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  you  are  euro  to  find  a  great  number  of 
poor  Irish  in  and  about  it.  The  German,  mm  I 
said,  pushes  on ;  if  he  has  not  the  means  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  toihe  west,  and  muat  take  hie 
temporary  abode  in  a  large  place,  it  is  only  in  of. 
der  to  save,  as  soon  as  he  possibly  'can,  the  re* 
quinte  sum  to  carry  him  and  his  family  to  those 
parts  of  the  Union  where  hind  is  cheap  and  for-, 
tile.  Here  again  he  has  not  perhaps,  the  means 
to  purchase  a  few  acres,  though  Government 
sells  public  lands  for  the  low  price  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  If  this  is  the  case, 
he  will  first  work,  for  another  farmer;  never, 
however,  losing  eight  of  his  main  object,  the  hav- 
ing a  farm  to  himself.  As  soOn  as  he  has"  it,  he 
loves  it  as  a  German  trooper  loves  his  horse ;  it' 
becomes  his  u  all  in  all,"  so  that  he  sometimes  for- 
gets the  proper  mental  education  of  his  offspring. 
Scotch  emigrants,  I  imagine,  arrive  here  provided 
with  sufficient  means  to  begin  farming  immediate- 
ly,  and  it  is  very  intcrestingto  see  how the*Scotch 
and  Germans,  among  whom  I  count  the  Aisacsans, 
since  they  are  French  hi  a  political  sense  only,  al- 
ways show  their  natural  predilections  wherever 
the  wide  west  offers  them  a  fair  chance  of  display- 
ing it  The  Scotch  imiformly  select  hilly  parts  of 
Lite  country,  and  dearly;  love  their  dairies.  Ger- 
mans prefer  the  waterside ;  they  settle  upon  land 
bordering  upon  rivers  and  creeks.  The  German, 
the  boldest  of  all  in  science  and  knowledge,  ia 
alow  when  he  comes  to  acting ;  I  mean  the  German 
who  has  not  left  his  country,  where,  by  its-peculiar 
state  of  politics,  brisk  practical  activity  is  so  much 
cramped  in  its  operation.  When  he  sees  other  coun 
tries,  and  has  free  intercourse  with  their  inliabit- 
ants.  he  generally  finds  bis  way  uncommonly  well : 
for  though  the  German  has,  as  things  now  stand, 
originally  not  much  of  a  practical  disposition,  his 
versatility  of  mind  is  very  great ;  which  is  proved 
as  much  by  the  truly  noole  height  of  criticism  to 
which  German  science  elevates  itself,  because  it  re- 
quires his  entering  into  all  the  views  of  other  na- 
tions, and  age&j  as  by  the  success  by  which  the 
German  ijheeta  m  all  cumea  and  under  all  forma  of 
Government.  A  Frencnman  shifts  easier  than  a 
GeVmanj  "but  his  mind  has  not  that  degree  of  versa- 
tility  to  enable  him  to  persevere  in  ri  totally*  new 
situation.  A  Yankee  b  bolder  and  shrewder  than 
a  German,  and  will  often  succeed  where  few  oth- 
ers may  hope  for  success ;  but  he  is  not  willing  to 
labor  as  hard  and  plod  as  perseveririgly,  nor  has  he 
tln.it  knowledge  of  lansujges  which  the 'German 
naturally  possesses.  The  German,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  a  man  of  business,  libors  always  under  one 
great  disadvantage  j  he  is  not  backed  nnd  support- 
ed by  a  political  nationality.  Germans dndvrench 
change,  perhaps,  more  to  their  advantage,  by 
travelling  and  collecting  experience  iri  foreign 
countriesj  than  any  other  people ;  the  ftftlier 
by  obtaining  more  practical  views  of  thhtga, 
and  learning;  to  keep  their  difbeftv*  thinking  as*** 
wHhin  definite  Mniits;  th^  latter  bf  ba^omistt 
more  liberal,  more  reflect!? *  by  e*ne*ttofcMc 


vie**  beyond  wiwmI  wiilf .  However,  Y** 
done  nolo?  ougru  e^  to  inwove  in  the  latter 
way  by  travelling.  Certainly,  neither  John  or 
Jonathan  ie  hero  eieepted.  Gothe  aeye,  "  He 
who  it  ignorant  of  foreign  language*  it  ignorant  of 
his  own."  And,  ho  who  it  ignorant  of  foreign 
eoojttriee  is  ignorant  of  bio  own. 

jAg  PJ&mpk*  9*  thnekmek^l  never,  tee 
the  word  "  ra*r*cntttfiM  dot  it  brings -to  my  re- 
o^UttfHm  an  anecdote  of  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
a  Fellow  of  a  college,  and  a  good  fellow  too,  who 
wae  need  to  amuse  n*e  mjfelrvr.  talking  philoso- 
phically and  mathematicaUy  on  riding  to  hounds, 
tho  worda  momentum,  via  •idut*.  and  impet— 
being  forever  on  hie  tongue.  W  th  thenar  ves  of 
a  bull-dog,  and  no  mean  opinion  of  hie  prowess, 


is  desirmia  of  uniting  herself  with  a  pefeon  who 
hwaeenttogi^twofWX^.gtWa '•«■*•)  *** 
dims  Marinmn  itn  Nairteud,  rue  de  Bandy,  Ho.  l*r 


fromnatnrat  or  acquired  defeete,  had  failed  of 
making  hunter*  in  the  hand*  of  ©there.   Hi*  idea 
was, Tibet  if  nature  had  unfortunately  intended 
aneavbrntoa  to  carry  themselves  in  all  form*  bat 
the  right,  that  intention  eoold  be  obviated  by  the 
meant  of  raecbamoel  force*   To  effect  this,  eu 
aorta  of  trapping  were  resorted  to ;  and  it  was 
renttffJatmingtoinenwith  any  nerves  at  ail,  to 
aee  him  sailing  across  a  country  w(th  the  momen- 
tum* ifejreeefe,  and  sMfftn*  all  in  foil  operation, 
on  horses  with  nienthw  She  the  bean  of  oak*  but 
with  their  heada  confined  with  a  strong  eaveeeon. 
martingal*    On  one  occasion  a  most  ludicrous 
accident  occurred.    Tniefontleman  was  out  with 
the  Dnke  of  Beaufort's  hound*,  in  Oxfordshire, 
on  a  horse  tans  accoutred,  when  the  cavesson  he 
wae  riding  in  unfortunately  gave  way.    Aa  may 
be  expected,  having  no  further  power  over  the 
brute,  away  went  the  philosopher,  like  a  ship  at 
sea  without*  rudder,  and,  aa  ill-luck  would  have 
if,  the  m+mBmtwm,  the  at*  wmd*  and  the  impetuo 
all  formed  their  nucleus  in  the  person  of  an  un- 
fortunate butcher  on  hie  pony,  who  was  going 
quietly  along  a  road;  and  the,  the  two  ridere  and 
their  horses  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
—[Ntioirott'a  Homing  Tours,  j 

Chines  Adtmrtimmwt  -The  following  is  a 
apeeimen  ot  the  iiianaeriript  bills  or  advertise- 
ments, which  it  ia  the  custom  in  China  to  stick 
up  against  the  walls,  when  children  have  been 
stolen*  apprentices  have  run  away,  eVc.  ;.— 
"CtaugXhaoulai,  who  issues  this  thanksgiving 
advertisement,  lives  outside  the  south  gate  in 
Grout  Tranquility  lane,  where  be  has  opened  an 
inoonae^omeking^noequito  shop.  On  the  evening 
of  the  13th  instant,  two  of  his  fellow  workmen 
In  the  chop,  Neehang  and  Atik,  employed  a  sto- 
plfying  drug,  which,  by  its  fumes,  aank  all  the 
partner*  in  a  deep  eleen,  during  which  they  rob- 
bed the  shop  of  all  the,  money,  clothe*,  Ac.  which 
they  could  carry  ewajr.  Next  morning  when  the 
partners  awoke,  no  traeea  was  to  be  found  of 
these  two  men.  If  any  good  people  know  whore 
tbey  are  and  will  give  information,  a  thanks  of. 
taring  in  flowery  red  paper  of  four  dollars  will 
be  presented.  Decidedly  I  will  not  eat  my 
words.  This  advertisement  is  true.  Neahtmg 
is  about  20  years  of  age,  short  suture,  has  a 
white  free,  and  no  beard.  Atik,  whose  surname 
is  not  remembered,  ie  upward*  of  90  years  of 
age,  is  tall,  and  no  beard.  Reign  of  Tnoids. 
wong,  9th  year,  Sth  moon,  3d  day."— [Mirror. J 

Diocoverytf  Valuable  *****  tntAe  Pyrenees. 
— **  Two  learned  Mineralogists,  Messrs.  Maine 
Dietrich,  have  discovered  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
icocribed,  above  nvo.  hundred  minee :  eproe  con. 
taining  gold ;  other*  eUvor ♦  cooper,  lead,  iron, 
nine,  pyrites,  fossil  cool,  Ac.&c  Nearly  one 
half  of  these  mines  have  been  opened ;  but  nearly 
nil  of  them  aa'  soon  aa  glanced  at  abandoned. — 
Tnta  discouragement  has  followed  the  very  first 
ntttompts;  frequently  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  miners ;  but  nearly  always  from  ths  want  of 
joontnunication  with  these  high  and  remote  re 
gT*one.* 

[To  remedy  in  some  degree,  the  latter  evil,  it 
ia  proposed  to  extend  the  Canal  of  Languedoc 
from  Toulouse  to  Bayonne.] 

(Sterne  ha*  told  ua,  u  they manage  these  things 
i*tter  in  France"  How  widow*  manage  to  get 
fcuabands  there,  the  following  advertisement  from 
the  CowtrUr  JVanfcb  of  the  17th  of  last  month, 
will  show.) 

*Jtf*»*JegtwA  widow,  4*>years  of  a^ftinthettt 

tKMi^Mnl^m^^ 


h***Mon*en*Uper»*$  Ie  ijeseend  smte  ***** 
haWart.  e>c,  when  on  JEre.—M.  Paulin,  Colonel  in 
the  corps  of  sapeuis-rompiers,  has  invented  a  dress 
which  covers  the  head  and  pari  of  the  body,  with- 
out  hindering  the  freedom  of  his  movements,  or  de- 
priving him  of  the  power  of  seeing.  It  is  ntte* 
with  pipes,  by  which  he  is  supplied  with  the  air 
necessary  to  sustain  life;  and  with  other*  by  whkh 
he  breathes  it  out  again.  The  air  is  supplied  from 
without  by  an  ordinary  pump.  The  experiment 
made  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  They  heap- 
ed up  in  th^  ce^ar  °*  a  W  barrack,  wet  straw, 
shavings,  rozin,  brimstone,  &c.  No  sooner  was 
the  nmnutto  the  heap  than  a  thick  cloud  of  fetid 
smoke  issued  from  ail  the  apertures.  As  soon  aa 
the  fire  was  completely  kindled,  a  pompier,  protect- 
ed by  the  covering  of  M.  Paulin,  descended  into 
the.ceUar,  and  remained  there  19  minutes.  The 
stenekof  the  exhalation*  which  came  out  of  the  | 
cellar  during  this  time  was  such  that  no  one  could 
stand  on  the  highest  step  of  the  cellar,  without  be- 
ill*  instantly  suffocated.  They  likewise  closed  the 
cellar  door  and '  the  vent  holes. 

At  length  the  pompier  came  up,  (he  had  been 
provided,  it  should  have  been  stated,  with  a  pipe 
from  a fee  engine,)  and  he  had  compteteljr  extin- 
guished  the  fire.    Doubtless,  the  high  temperature 
of  the  cellar  on  fire  had  rendered  his  situation  one 
hard  to  bear;  although  he  waa  corrtinually  refresh- 
ed by  the  air  conveyed  to   him  from  without. 
They  found  his  pulse  beat  at  the  rate  of  130  per 
minute ;  ana*  likewise  that  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
dres*  Wiew  very  hot ;  notwithstanding,  the  experi- 
ment showed  the  possibility  of  conveying  assist- 
ance where  cellars  am  on.  fire,  without  riak  to  the. 
life  of  those  who  undertake  the  task.    It  is  an  in- 
vention vrhich  renders  us  indebted  to  toe  zeal  and 
ingenuity  of  M.  Pacdin.  .... 

[The  invention  would  be  applicable  in  many 
other  cases  beside  those  of  cellars  on  fire.] 


•*  *  * 


{From  JNMaweadV  Mogmxine  J 
T*e  LMt  Jwraer.  • 
Miohsud,  in  his  description  of  an  Egyptian 
funeral  procetaion,  which  he  met  on  its  way  to 
the  cemetery  of  Roietta,  aays,— •  The  proces- 
sion We  saw  pais,  flopped  before  certain  houses, 
and  sometimes  receded  a,  few  atepe.  I  was  told 
that  the  dead  stopped;  \hu*  before  the  door  of 
their  friends,  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell,  and  be- 
fore those  of  their  enemies,  to  effect  a  recon- 
dilation  before  they  parted  forever/— [Correspon- 
dence d'Qrieut.  pur  HM»  Michaud  et  f oujoulat.] 


Slowly,  with  menwsd  tread, 
Onward  we  beer  tea  dead 


To  bis  tone  borne, 
slbort  grow*  the  nomewaru 
On  with  your  mortal  load, 


Oh,  Grave !  we  conie. 

Yet,  yjBt— *h !  baMio  not 
Past  each  rcneu.'beTed  spot 

WlicVeb*  feed  been: 
Wbeie  le»1tf  waMud  In  glee, 
There  mat  benetfertto  to  be 

Never  mete  sees. 

Vet, .  yt  l— ah  alowly  moTe— 
Bearcotthe  Wro»  we  Une 
Pact  IVem  our  sight- 
bet  the  atr  tttaalheoahisi. 
And  Um  sua  besaa;  en  aha 
L*rtloo|w^f  light. 

East  Ve-HCt  dewa  the  iler, 
Ose  he  Weed  dweUetb  here. 

Let  Uie  dead  lie 
A  aioatent  that  doer  beside, 
Woofto^wwMe 

fimsjedrewalgb. 

Qearkcii !— he  ipeaketh  vet— 
*'  Oh,  frknd !  will  thou  forget 

r     (Friend  Btfcretheu  brother!) 
Howhand'lQ  head  we've  gone. 
Heart  with  heart  nafctd  in 


jm  to  eaca  other  t 
•'  Oh  friend !  I  go  rroui  thee, 
Where  the  worm  fttasteth  free, 

Darkly  to  dwell. 
Gtv**uhou  no  parting  kt*»  1 
Prtead !  \»  It  eome  to  tlih  1 

Oil.  friend,  farewell !" 

Ualift  your  lead  again, 
Take  ii>  tb«  mourning  attain ! 

P«iur  the  deep  wail ! 
Lo\  Uie  expected  one 
To  hi*  place  paawth  on— 

Grave!  Md him  hail. 

Yet,  yet,— ah !— slowly  move ; 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love 

Par  from  oar  eight—    . 
Let  the  air  breathe  ca  aim, 


Aad  theses  terns***  hi* 
Ijssi  looks  of  nght. 

Here  dwells  hin  mortahod ; 
Lay*  the  departed  low, 

•     Bvenaubleg»»*»-. 
Wttl  uwdeadepeakJigahu 
Uttatiai  proud  boast*  and  v*hti 
Last  wprde of  hotel 

La!  Um  eoldJip*  ao^loee.—  *  " 
Llet!  list!  what *ou»d»  aw  tnoee, 

PlatnUveandfoWl 
«  Oh  niou.  mine  enemy ! 
Come  forth  and  look  on  me, 

Ere  hence  1  go 

••  Curse  not  thy  fbemaa  new,— 
Mark!  on  Me  pallid  brow 

Whoee-eealhiast! 
Pardoning  I  psawd  *W4y— 
•Then— wa«e  not  war  wiih  clay— 

Pardon— forget.'' 

Now  hie  lert  labor  •  done ! 
Now,  now  the  goal  1*  won! 

Oh, Grave!  weeeeae 
Seal  up  tab  peedouadtttir- 
l*od  or  tlie  good  and  Jost. 

Take  the  aottF heme! 


HlXXr-DAJII  FOIJIf  1>»Y. 

ON  MONDAY,  June- 1,  at  W  o'clock,  at  City  HaUft 
(unteea  previously  dfeposri I  of ^a.  pH^«b,)VlU: 
he  sold  by  aootloinUie  above  wailkuowav  esUblsmmenk 
nitrated  on* mlhTfrom  Boston.   The  lmprovemenui con: 

■*llofT  **l*r  flea#e,5efeet  by  »  f^«e«talal«iaM 
the  necessary  machinery  formakiag:  boilers  for  '——-*—* 

tocether  LocomoUve  Engines.  Several  of  the  beat  Engines 
|?umMi iheUnlted  £ata*  bave  been  pat  in  Jbis  eeta7ttah 


No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  bulldlnc,  covered  with ^*late. 
WO *x*  by  46.  oonulelng  two  wetar-wheeia,  equal  to« 
hoMuower  r*iachlne  Shop,  filled  with  lathee,  Ac; Pattern 
bSJ;^oS[d  Tmtl  and  Fnfnace.,  capable  of  roDIng  4toj* 
ortrw/per  dW  caclnelve  of  other  work ;  three Jtfcj 
Hammete,  one  of  which  Ie  very  large ;  Engine  for  ntowtag 
Cupola  Furnace*,  moved  by  water-wheel :  one  very  •upe 
SorW  home  Bl^of»J^m ShmtrT  ^pm* 

mSo\ rAB^lr^nd7t»fe«  h^w^L%XfiSS 
air  Furnace  and  twoConola*.  Core  oven,  Cranes,  Ac.  BUed 
for  the  laneat  work.  Attached  to  thr  reundiy  la  a  largja 
warTUSeT containing  Pattern,  for  the  ^X^ 
Hydraulic  Premee,  Locomotive  and  other  Btoam  Bngueea 
Lead  Mill  Bella,  Geetlng,  Shaft*,  Siovea,  Oraiei,  Ac  Ax. 
Thsae  were  made  of  the  mot  durable  mattrlale,  under  the 
dSmftan  ef  a  very  acieutlac  aad  practice!  Engineer,  aad 
art  eunaeeed  to  be  of  great  value. 

*    lCeXbnlidlug.65  feet  by  3A>eonulntng  n Jargesuuk 
^ox^si^sJKlTBrnacea,  for  making  Ca*t  8ie«l.   Thkf 
bulbjEhjia  nt  present  used  aa  a  boarding-  bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  ^men-  M 

No.  7.  A  range  of  building*.  200  feettonj  by  M,  cea> 
tnlulna  counting  room,  several  store  loom*,  a  Brass  reus* 
dryrr^f$^  a  torgeloft  for  *tormg  pat 

terna.ffUMorortwoboraee,Ae.  Ac  ««-«-« 

The  above  eatablljihment  being  on  Ude  water,  weseaui 
sreater  advantages  for  some  ktnde  of  busievas  then  aav 
Sh^th?Unfted  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
^hb  vessels  In  the  harbors  of-Beatoa,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
ofttie  Factory,  at  85  to  30  cents  per  ton.  tfomeof  the 
lanast  Jobs  of  Iron  work  bave  been  completed  at  thla  eeta- 
MiThmeVt;  among  other.,  the  great  f^^end  Wljaaains 
for  freeing  the  D^  Bock  at  the  NavyY  ard  Charleaton. 

Th? situation  for  Railroad  wora  Is  excellent,  being  to 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  tbc  Providence  and 

WorcSter  H«"^^-T^J^«^!t ^SSssfcS 
runatof  on  the  httler  road,  and  the  ••  Joaathaa, '  purchased 
ivthe  Btato  ot  Penaayrvanla,  were  built  at  three  works. 
Wtthlhe  PattenisandMachinery  f^ttepmtoeS-l* 
LocomoUvea  and  as  many  tender? ,be4des  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggoas,  could  l»e  made  |»ar  an«s»n. 

FOf  ^SoKj.  ECKLEY, Trees'. Ac, Boston,  or  to 

ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
Boston,  April «l.lt»5. _^_ 

PATRNT  RlILROADi  BMIP  AMD  BOAT 

SpjyKBS* 
rj-  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  *en*w_uy 
forsnle  a  vary  extensive  n«sorimaoi  ol  Wrought  9  pikes 
and  Nails,  (torn  S  to.  10  inches,  manufaaured  by.the^auh- 
senbere  Patent  Machhiety.  whleh  after -five  years  sue- 
oescful  operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Vai- 
led Utates  (as  well  aa  Bnglaad,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  ate  found  superior  to  any  ever  offereU 

"Railroad  Companiea  may  be  supplied  »**.  ■***"I£S" 
lac  epuateraink  heads-  suitable  to  the  holes  In  Jron  rail*, 
lo  any  amount  and  on  short  not**.  Aln.ost  _^»«he  Rail- 
roads how  in  progress  in  the  Unltrd  Ststes  m  fo*m»d 
wiib  Hpikes  made  at  the  above  named  '^^|*  ™c}_ 
pwpou  they  ai*  found  tavaiuable.as  tUir  ad  .»sion  Is 
BOrVlhaddouble  any  common  epikcs  made  by  the  ham- 

* 

'    mtJt"  A"  ori).F^illr<>cl«cl  to  ih«  Ai«ol,Trejr,  H.  Y.,  will 
».  p«n<ti»ily  «*..<!«•>  '»•  __al,v  bjjbo,.,,,  Htb,. 

Troy.  N.  Y.  Julv,  l>3l.  ,         ,       _ 

"  ri-anikes  art 'kept  «or  sslc.  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
A  JTuwns«nl.  Xlbany,and  the  principal  Iron  Mtrcharie 
ta  Albany  and  Troy  j  // 1.  Brower.  ^  Water  street,  New- 
York*  A.*.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Janvier*,  Bart  I . 
more :  Peg  rand  A  Smith,  Boston.  •  r,™^i 

P.  a.—sUilroad  Companies  would  do  well  U  forward 
thilro  darTa^Srly a. pTacrJcable.as ^•«£^1**'; 
•irousof  extending  the  maniifacturlngi so aalj U*p fana 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  fo.  ftls  »!**•*» 
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At  the  Wen-York  Stock  cmd  Exchange  Board, 


may    1.   1835.  ' 

'  '  Par 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 10o' 

50 


Ithra  endO-wef*^ 


j 


Harlem -  - -r 

Boston  and  ProVMetice . . . . 

New- York  and  Albany » . .  * 

New-Jersey  Railroad   ami 

Transportation  Lina... 

Canden  and  Amboy. 

Providence  and  8torungton . 
Boston  and  Worcester. .... 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton. . 

Utica  and  Schenectady 

Jamaica. 

Washington 


ieo 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


130 
111 

•115 
106 
122 


120 

108    ' 

109 

106*. 

131 

120 

im* 


OgtT. 

1*9* 
110 

r— 

115 
109 
122 


119 

103 

108 

103* 

128 

11? 

110 


Stocks  Higuba  axd  Higher.— The  Burls  hare 
it  all  (heir  own  way.  The  Bears  suffer  moat 
awrblly .  On  Friday  several  descriptions,,  which 
had  been  deemed  too  high,  took  a  freeh  start — 
Dry  Dock  tip  to  145,  higher,  we  believe,  than  any 
Bank  etoek  has  aold  aji  in  ten  years ;  Mohawk 
Railroad  aold  at  130,  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  five  months.  We  give  the  following, 
to  efaow  the  moat  extraordinary  rite  in  flocks  in 
five  months.— [Daily  Adv.] 


Sales,  28th  Nov.  18*4.    25th  April,  1836 

Mohawk  ^Railroad  107  130 

/Patterson      "83  113 

Saratoga       **  95  115 

Harlasm        •«  04  105 

105  .   196 

100  1® 

70  200 

113 

113 


Prov." 
u 


'Uoca 
Morris 
Del.  fc  Huil.  Canal  72 
Jackson  Marine       91 


*< 


J^ry  Dock  Bank      118 


145 


.  Rise. 

23  pr.ct. 
'30    " 

20  " 
44    " 

21  " 

2«r  « 

130  " 

41  " 

22  •* 
27  " 


[From  the  Portland  Advertiser.] 

Good  Nfcws  from  Quebec. — Wc  understand 
tlRt  Gov.  Dnntnp  has  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Alyinctv  the  Governor  General  of  British  America 
at  Quebec,  stating  in  substance  that  he  aiuj  his 
government  ore  ready  to  meet  ours  in  a  survey  of 
the  route  for  the  proposed  Railroad  from  our  At- 
lantic Soa  Board  to  Quebec,  whenever  our  Govern- 
ment shall  appoint  the  necessary  Surveyors  and 
Engineers.    The  Report  in  our  Legislature  an  this, 
subject,  we  are  informed,  lias  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Quebec  and  Montreal  papers,  who  have 
republished  it  and  commented  upon  it  at  some 
length.    The  Montreal  people  feel  but  little  inter- 
est in  it,  as  they  have  comparatively  an  easy  com* 
monicfttion  with  the  Atlantic  via  New  York.    But 
the  Qttebec  people  look  to  this  city  as  their  grand 
outlet  and  inlet,  particularly  in  the  winter,  spring, 
and  the  months  of  October  and  November.    The 
republication  of  the  report  in  our  Legislature  in  tlie 
Quebec  newspapers,  with  the  interest  felt  by  the 
Quebec  public  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
munication, induced  Lord  Aylmcr  to  enter  upon 
Hie  subject  with  zeal — and  therefore,  he  has  tender- 
ed a  co-operation  in  a  survey,  to  the  Governor  of 
Maine.    Probably  Lord  Aylmer,  »ns  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada,  has  under  his  command  a  corps  of 
Engineers  attached  to  the  army  stationed  at  Qoe- 
bec-^or  has  the  power  of  defraying  the  expense 
out  of  the  income  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
crown  l^oris—for  it  seems  that  he  has  the  power  to 
make  the  Canada  part  of  the  survey  without  an 
appropriation  by  the  Colonial  Legislature. 

Portugal — The  aale  ot  the  National  property 
ie  expected  soon  to  take  place,  and  it  is  said  that 
orders  for  purchasing  £100,000  worth  of  it  have. 
arrived  from  different  persona  in  England.  Mr. 
Craig,  ait  Snglieh  Engineer,  is  about  to  Macada. 
mise  :he  road  from  Lisbon  to  Cinira.  The  road 
between  Lisbon  and  Oporto  if  also  to  be  improv- 
es. The  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  baa  begun 
hit  career  well  with  tbeaa  itnpfovemonia  in  the  | 
means  of  communication. 


r         ^ 


Lafayette's  7W>.— A  simple  slab  of  Mac* 
marble  i.i  the  burying  ground  at  Piopa?,in  Parte, 
marks  tie  spot  where  repose  the  lemataa  of  La- 
fayette. It  bears  this-  inscription  :—»•  Here  lies 
M.P,  J.  R.  C,  M.de  Lafayette,  Lifiy.  General 
JJeputy  ;  born  at  Auwgiie,  in  17*7  ;  married 
1776  Mdle.  da  Noaitea  j  died  in  183* ;  Rtnut- 
M&l  in  pacf  * 


■■: 


PABTNBR  WANTEB. 

Watted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
hshmaiit.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  toanperinteod  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  *M*  to  furnish  #3000  eash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
red  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  .  May-tf 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND   ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  eight  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  it  now  in  progress. 

Terras,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes,  912. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation; together  with  a  concise  description  of;  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  9$. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  completed  4  volumes,  or  two  years. 
It  is  published  monthly,  iu  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sised  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  whieh  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  9i,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly;  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  — is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
■ar        M1  D.K.  MINOR. 

V  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twentt- 
three  for 910.  -  D.K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expanse 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa- 
ges per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 

Vols.  6jand  7,  or  1  and  t,  new  aeries,  93  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works ;  its  character  may  there 
fore  be  understood  by  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
lias  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 
per  annum—always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
ber to  contain  about  220  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  bad  of 
8.  Blydenburgh,  96  North  Psarl  street,  Albany ;  D 
Hale,  124  Waajimgtcm  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi 
adelfelua ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

wi  D.K. MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New-York. 

RAILROAD  CAftTlKGB. 
MANY  fc  WARD,    Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eag?e 
*k  Furnace  ai.d   Machine  Shop,  will  nuke  lo order  c  r 
who*  Is,  chairs  ami  kaeea,  and  every  other  Jescripiion  of 
c  o»ting«  required  lur  railroads.  »       n-ly  VebH 

SfEPIiKNSON, 

Bmldtr.Ja  sup* -tor  uiyte  ef  Pus*ei  gn  Ctr*  /«,»  Rail 

rouUt 

No.  864  Eliz-ibcthstreet,  near  Blsecker  si  reel, 

New  York. 

rt*  RAILROAD  COMIMfclE8  would  do  well  lo 
exatniue  these  gars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  ba  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
new  In  operation.    •  r  Jidtf 


RAIXUOAD  CAB.  1VHXRLS  AND  BOXSflt 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CA8TIKO8. 
Also,  AX L£8 'furnished  and  fined  to  wheals 
complete  *t  (he  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Kaetorv  and  Foundry, Paterecffi,  K.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed  ro  the  subsjoribers  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, Kew.7ork,  wlltne  promptly  attended  to. 
Also,  CAR  SPRING*.-  **•'. 

Also,  Flaaee  .Tires  tjirAedjcemplite.^ 
J8  HOGEU8.  JCKTCHPM  It  Qaqp  VRPIOR 

PAMltT  11  AVMERfiD  MIF,  B»AT9  ARt> 
RAILROAD  SPIKBSS. 

made  at  tha  Albany!  Stake  Factory,  • 

u.Spi%?  m*Ue  Mtu^**«*»l'*«aryara  recommended  to 
ha  public  as 'superior  tb  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use 
Skip  and  Boat  Spike*  made  fuM  size  under  the  bead. 
so  a*  not  ta  admit  water*  -  ,    .    . 

»0Jit!|,  "^  he  addnssei)  to  Messrs.  EB  ASTU«  COR- 
WINO  A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOlKaS'TURSltR. «  ,*« 


Fannry,  Troy,  W.  Y. 


sept  IS-  ly 


9$  tons  ot  1 
•J00      do.     14 

40      do.     1 1 
800      do.    9 
800      do.    4$ 


RAILWAY  IRON.      ' 

inch  by  i  inch,  1     Fiat  Harm  to  lens ths  o 

do.     i   do.    IU  to  15  feel,  counter  sunk 

do.     i   do.    I  holes',  ends  tut  at  an  ancle 

fof  4a  degrees,  with  s|ti. 

cing  plates  and  oails  to 


i 


do.     4   do. 
,      do.     § .  do* 
soon  expected.  J  eult. 

850  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re* 
quteite  chairs,  bars  and  pine. 

*  *\£Kftl  'PS  £*■  °l  *••  a3»,mwl  -*  tocbcg  ****** 

for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  Si,  9f,  9f ,  3, 3f ,  3i,  aad  8,  iaeaea  tflasaetar  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Loceenetfcrea  of  patent  Iron. 

The  above  wi.i  be  «oid  dee  ol  duty,  to  State  Gevera- 
meutsanU  Incorporated  Oovernmenis,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  A  O.  R  ALSTOJV. 

'      ..  »  Soeth  Front  tiraet.PblladaJphla. 

Models  and  aamptasofalj  thadinerant  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicitie  Plates,  la  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  t-xMbhet*  ro 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d?lmaowr 

BtJRTEYORS'  iNSTRTMEWTsT       """ 

X3*  Compasses  ot  various  sizes  aad  of  superior  oual. 
Ity  watranted.  -        - 

Leveling  Instrumenta,  lerf  a  and  small  steat.  with  hbrh 


maanilying  powers  wkh  classes  made  by  Troea btoa.ie* 
gether  with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  mid  sold  by 

E.  A  O.W.  BLUNT,  184  Water  street^    ' 
J^^  coraer  of  Maiden  laue.  . 

STJRTKY1MO  AND  KXeUfBRRIBe 

I9STRUMJBMT0. 

stf*Tke  subscrber  maaafactarea  all  kinds  of  lastra- 
meiita  in  bis  profession,  warranted  eqsal,  Jf » nt  superior* 
in  principle*  of  costruction  and  wnrkmaoshjp  to  any  im-' 
ported  or  manufactured  in  the  Unked  States:  several  of' 
wtrieh  are  eaUiely  new .  amon;  which  are  an  Imaaevcd. 
Cempasa,  with  a  Telescope  atlachett.  by  which  antf  scan 
be  taken  with  or  without  th»  use  ol  the  needle,  whh  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  wKtfTWo  Tel- 
escoped—and a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  paraawea. 

wm.  j.  yldkg;     ^ 

Mathemutiral  inenun.ent  Maker, 

No.  •  UtKik  at.,  Phlladvtphla.    * 

The  fo  I -owing  reeommerKiatH>ns  are  rearfeetfaily  »uf» 
mttted  to  Rngtaeere,  Bucveygrs,  and  otnera iiaaraaiad.     - 

,  .     .  ,         Baltimore,  1889. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  Ibliowma  lnfor» 
mauoo.  The  whole  number  of  Le vela  now  in  jtcsaessioa 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  nun  ber  of  the  M  Improved  Compass"  ft  elrtit 
These  are  all  exclusive  ofthe  number  lathe  ear  vice  of  the 
Kaglnaer  and  Graduatk  n  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  aic  in  food  repair.  Thev 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  afekfenta 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe>ind  are  liable  - 

I  have  found  chat  thy  patterns  for  the  levcwand  com. 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  ol  Goniometer  that  we  have  vet 
tri  ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. , 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  a  rrvrr- 
sing  teleacopa,  in  place  ol  the  vane  tkhte.  leetestae 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or. 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com- 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateisl  angles  of  any  simple  andrheop 
instrument  that  I  have  yat  seen,  and  i  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u.e  for  laying  of 
rails- and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  »f  ABLER,  8  upH  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  • 

„    ,      e      .     .         Philadelphia,  February,  1688. 

Having  Tor  the  last  two  years  made  ctirlstant  ust  o 
Mr.  You n g's  ••  Tatem  I mproved  Compass, ••  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  in  be  much  koperiorto  any  echax  rustrusaeatt 
ot  the  kind,  now  in  u*e,  and  as  such  mo*t cheerfully  re* 
commend  it  to  Kngtneera  and  Survevort*. 

E.  If.  tilLL,  avil  Engineer. 

_  Germantown,  February,  1638. 

«-  «  i  yetr  n**t '  n*we  m*d  Instruments  made  by  Mt>. 
W.J.  Young, of  I'hilailclphis,  in  which  hi  uascomoloed 
thft  prnneniesof  a  IhetHbtHte  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  InsuomeiiU  admirably  calculated  for 
lay mg  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  or  Engineer*  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  thai 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  PhDed.        / 
ml  ly  •treiect.  ana  IforrWt.  lUUtoatf 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  MAY  »,  ISli 


We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  on  the  29th  of  April,  in  relation 
to  the  railroad  from  Norwich  to  Worcester, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  easy  comtuu- 
nicatiou  between  Boston  and  Long  Island 
Sound ,  and  of  course  with  New- York,  which 
win  be  found  on  the  5th  page  of  this  number. 
This  road  will  pass  through  a  thickly  popula- 
ted and  wealthy  part  of  the  country,  which 
'  abounds  in  those  productions  that  will, 
aside  from  the  immense  travel  which  will 
pass  over  it,  insure,  we  doubt  not,  a  good 
return  upon  the  investment.  Norwich  will 
not  quietly  relinquish  to  Providence  and 
Stonington  the  entire  business  between 
New-York  and  Boston,  but  with  a  spirit 
which  does  her  credit,  and  which  will  en. 
sure  her  success,  enters  the  field,  and  will 
contend  manfully  for  the  prise — a  prize  in- 
deed well  worth  her  utmost  efforts;  and  it 
is  time  that  her  citizens-  awake,  as  we  per- 
ceive that  the  commissioners  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  open  books  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  stock. 

It  is  therefore  important  that  those  who 
mean  to  contend  successfully  for  the  busi- 
ness, should  be  ready  to  connect  with  that 
road  when  completed,  as  completed  it  sure- 
twill  be.        .    „. 


We  have  been  requested  local!  attention 
to  the  Great  Au  Sable  Railroad,  from  Port 
Kent  on  Lake  Cham  plain,  to  Keeseville. 
The  following  article  was  furnished  us  by 
a  gentleman  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  business  of  that  vicinity,  and  he  as- 
sures  us  that  it  will  prove  a  good  invest- 

Gbeat  An  Sable  Railhqiu. — This  road 
runs  from  Port  Kent,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
to  Keeseville,  on  said  river,  5J  miles.  It 
was  laid  put  by  Major  Beach,  civil  engineer 
of  Newark.  His  report  to  the  President  was 
published  in  detail  in  vol.  3,  p.  50,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  from  statistical  documents, 
that  upwards  of  50,000  tons  would  pass 
over  the  road  in  the  offset,  yielding  a  nest 
income  of  30  per  cent.,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing, to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
charter  extends  to  50  years,  and  that  the 
amount  of  produce  is  unlimited;  and  that 
■he  road  can  be  made  for  86000  a  mile,  the 
j  along  the  route. 
ely  recommend  this  stock  to 
our  irienas,  as  among  the  most  certain  and 
productive  in  the  United  States.  Capital 
stock,  860,000;  1300  shares  at  950,  300  of 
which  have  been  taken  near  the  road.  The 
residue,  we  are  informed,  will  be  in  market 
next  week,  with  explanatory  maps,  &c.  It 
is  contemplated  to  finish  the  road  in  Octo- 
ber next.  John  T.  Norton,  President ;  Ro- 
bert Gilchrist,  Treasurer ;  Ephraim  Beach, 
Chief  Engineer. 

The  United  States  have  also  caused  a 
breakwater  to  be  laid  off  in  front  of  the  har- 
bor of  Port  Kent,  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  go 
into  effect  the  ensuingyear. 

Our  readers  must  Know  that  Port  Kent 
is  the  outlet  of  what  is  emphatically  called 
the  Sweden  of  America. 


[Prim  tht  Baltimore  Jhntriean.] 

New  York  is  alarmed  for  her  Western  trade,  nnd 

well  may  she  be.     Pennsylvania  lias  the  sliortest. 


>  ,:j,.n-| 


witbou 


n  that  hi 


of  Canals  will  in  a  short  time  be  as  much  thronged 
with  trade  us  those  of  New  York  now  ore. 

By  the  recent  act  or  Pennsylvania,  outltorizing 
the  extension  oF  her  Canal  from  Columbia  down 
to  the  Chesapeake,  Baltimore  is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  gives  her  a  direct  and  very  large  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  the  Internal  Improvements 
of  that  State,    The  opening  of  the " 


nal — Columbia  being  hut  forty  miles  from  the  tide 

waters  of  the  Chesapeake — will  unite  our  city 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Canals  by  an  unbroken 
water  communication  which  will  render  the  Balti- 
more market  of  easier  and  cheaper  access  than  any 
other  on  the  sea  board.  A  share — a  very  large 
share — of  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  great 
West,  will  descend  to  the  Chesapeake  through  da 
Extension  Canal,  and  make  its  way  to  us.  This 
short  work,  at  die  Brat  moment  of  its  completion 
will  turn  the  course  of  this  immense  trade  in  this 
direction,  and  if  the  undertaking  is  taken  up  and 
prosecuted  with  vigor  and  efficiency  commensu- 
rate with  its  importance  to  those  who  are  directly 
concerned  in  its  successful  accomplishment,  it  may 
be  in  full  operation  by  the  spring  of  1837.  The 
Maryland  Canal,  reaching  from  Port  Deposit  to 
(he  State  Line,  can  easily  be  enlarged  to  the  r«- 
qtisite  dimensions  while  the  remaining  thirty  miles 
between  tbe  Line  and  Columbia,  divided  into  hah" 
mile  sections,  arc  being  constructed.  The  friends 
of  the  work  have  only  to  determine  that  it  shall 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  1836,  and  will  it  be  done. 


Trtnton  Trade. — New  evidences  of  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  city,  ore  daily  opening  upon  us.  A  year 
ago,  and  our  "Editor's  attic"  was  in  the  most  re- 
tired and  quiet  part  of  the  town — now,  the  din  of 
masonry,  enrts,  and  falling  lumber,  is  uVvUr  ears — 
huge  piles  of  stone,  brick,  and  plank,  are  around  our 
doors — and  just  before  our  window,  proudly  float- 
ing on  the  breeze,  rolls  our  national  nag,  from  the 
mast  head  of  a  gallant  schooner.  We  walked  out 
to  make  acquaintanss  with  the  stranger,  and  found 
her  to  be  the   Conduit    Franca,  a  mm   built  craft 


constantly  between  this  place  and  New  York. — 
This  brings  the  up-river  trade  of  the  Delaware  in 
rivahy  with  tLe  trade  of  the  Hudson,  and  enables 
Ejst  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  throw  then- 
produce  into  the  Eastern  markets,  with  as  little,  if 
not  less,  freight  and  duties  than  the  interior  of 
New  York.  Besides,  goods  stored  at  Trenton  have 
this  advantage — should  sales  in  the  Eastern  mart 
be  dull,  the  Southern  are  of  still  more  easy  access. 
During  the  day,  the  Caroline  Frances  passed 
round  from  the  Feeder  Bason  to  the  Trenton  Ba- 
sin, and  there  now  waive  her  stripes  and  stars 
over  the  very  fields  where  first  that  flag  won  the 
respect  of  its  enemies,  and  the  adorotionsof  free- 
men— the  Battle  Field  of  Trenlon.- -[Trenton  N.  J. 

Emporium.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Railroad  Journal : 

-What  objection  could  there  be  to 


Will  some  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
leisure,  answer  this  "  query  V— [Ed.  R.  J.J 
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MacneiU  on  Canal  Navigation. 
(Continued  from  oar  last  number.) 

With  this  boat  the  results  exhibited  in 
the  following  tables  (II,  III.  IV.)  were  ob- 
tained on  the  Paddington  canal,  opposite 
Holsden  Green.  The  important  effects 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  the  unprejudiced,  not  only  upon 
inland  navigation,  but  to  nautical  science 
in  general,  have  determined  me  to  publish 
them  in  the  fullest  manner,  giving  every 
particular  connected  with  their  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  names  of  those  scien- 
tific gentlemen  who  assisted  me,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  assistants  from  my 
own  office,  so  that  the  most  ample  evi- 
dence of  accuracy  and  care  may  be  had. 
For  more  advantage  will  be  derived  by  ac- 
curate trains  of  experiments  than  will  follow 
from  the  assumptions  of  a  mathematical 
century. 

The  first  requisite  was  a  good  dynamo- 
meter for  measuring  the  tractive  force  ne- 
cessary to  move  the  boat  at  various  veloci- 
ties, and  as  I  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  my  ownjwith  which  I  had  obtained  such 
important  results  during  my  surveys  of 
roads  for  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
I  shall  give  a  description  of  it,  in  order  that 
readers  may  be  satisfied  such  preference 
was  justly  given. 

The  dynamometer  or  pirameter,  I  origi- 
nally intended  for  measuring  the  draught  of 
carriages  on  turnpike  roads,  and  for  this 
-purpose  I  have  used  it  very  extensively 
under  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
'for  the  London  and  Holyhead  road,  and 
elsewhere.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  instrument,  and  in  the  appendix  (B) 

*  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  competent 
| judges  upon  its  merits.    When  I  at  first 

♦  endeavored  to  adapt  Marriot's  spring  weigh- 
ing machine,  so  as  to  ascertain  from  it  the 
amount  of  the  horse's  draught,  the  stepping 
motion  of  the  horse  created  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  vibrations,  which  completely  pre- 
vent any  one  from  reading  off  the  figures 
indicated— and  this  confusion  of  vibrations 
wiU  always  prevent  the  simple  adoption  of 
any  species  of  spring  weighing  machine. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  do  away 
with  the  vibrations  as  much  as  was  neces- 
sary, I  applied  a  piston,  working  in  a  cy- 
linder full  of  oil,  and  connected  with  the 
spring  in  such  a  manner  that  when  any 
power  or  force  is  applied  to  it,  so  as  to 
make  the  hand  traverse  the  index,  the  pis- 
ton is  at  the  same  time  moved  through  the 
fluid.  The  connection  of  the  spring  and 
index,  with  the  cylinder  is  by  means  of  a 
lever  working  on  a  pivot :  the  arms  of  the 
lever  are  of  unequal  length ;  the  tail-piece 

•of  the  spring  and  index  is  connected  with 
the  short  arm ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  long 
arm  the  piston  rod  is  connected  ;  the  piston 
.  rod,  after  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  in 
the  cap  of  the  cylinder,  is  screwed  into  a 
piston  or  circular  plate  of  thin  brass,  per- 
forated with  small  holes ;  and  out  of  one 
part  of  the  circumference  a  square  notch  is 
cut,  the  use  of  which  will  be  seen  below. 

Jiy  this  construction,  the  resistance  of 
the  fluid  to  the  piston,  which  acts  at  the  ex* 
tremjty  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  pre- 
vents the  sudden  jerks  of  the  horse  from 
being  marked  wit(|  those  vibrations  on  the 
index  so  much  to  be  avoided  ;  at  the  name 
time  the  piston   will  move  over   a   space 
proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  force 
•exerted  by  the  horse,  and  the  same  will  be 
indicated  accordingly  upon  the  dial  of  the 
instrument ;  if  the  pulls  follow  each  other  in 
j?apid  succession,  the  piston  will  move  slow- 
ly out,  ana  the  hand  upon  the  index  will 
turn  round  steadily  and  uniformly,  until  the 
power  is  balanced  by  the  spring. 


f^The  dial  is  graduated  in  pounds,  and  de- 
creases from  zero  upwards,  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  force  which 
the  spring  exerts  in  proportion  as  it  is 
wound  up  ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  in- 
dex does  not  pass  over  equal  spaces  when 
equal  forces  are  applied  in  different  states 
of  tension  of  the  spring ;  the  piston  there- 
fore will  not  pass  through  equal  spaces  in 
the- cylinder,  and  the  vibrations  would  con- 
sequently be  greater  in  the  higher  numbers, 
because  the  velocity  of  the  piston  being 
less,  the  resistance  to  the  piston  in  passing 
the  fluid  will  be  less,  at  the  same  time  the 
power  opposed  to  it  is  jrreater.  To  obviate 
this,  and  to  make  the  index  equally  steady 
on  all  parts  of  the  dial,  a  narrow  slip  of 
brass,  formed  into  an  inclined  plane,  is  sol- 
dered to  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  parallel 
to  its  axis,  the  largest  (or  Jiighest)  part  of 
this  inclined  plane  being  at  that  end  of  the 
cylinder  towards  which  the  piston  rises 
when  the  index  moves  towards  the  greater 
power.  The  notch  which  is  said  above  to 
be  cut  in  the .  circumference  of  the  plate, 
(which  traverses  like  a  piston  in  this  cy- 
linder,) corresponds  in  size  exactly  with  the 
largest  part  of  this  inclined  plane  ;  so  that 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  notch  is  completely  filled  up 
by  the  indlined  plane ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  lower  end  o£  the 
cylinder,  the  aperture  is  completely  opened. 
By  this  contrivance  the  aperture  through 
which  the  fluid  is  obliged  to  pass,  as  the 
piston  moves  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  higher,  is  gradually  contract- 
ed, and  of  course  the  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  piston  through  the  fluid  is  gra- 
dually increased,  and  thus  compensates  the 
increased  power  of  the  spring ;  rendering 
the  vibrations  nearly  uniform  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  power.  This  compensa- 
tion is  similar  to  that  by  which  the  fusee  re. 
gulates  and  gives  uniform  power  to  the 
main-spring  or  a  watch. 

This  instrument*  was  placed  in  the  door- 
way of  the  front  cabin,  (which  is  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,) 
and  in  a  line  with  the  ordinary  tugging 
hook;  secured  with  wooden  braces  and 
screw  nails  in  such  manner  as  to  be  perfect- 
ly firm  and  steady,  in  some  instances  the 
towing  line  was  made  fast  to  the  weighing 
bar  of  the  dynamometer,  and  the  power 
communicated  directly  to  it.  In  other  cases 
the  towing  line  was  made  fast  to  a  shackle 
on  an  iron  lever,  the  fulcrnm  of  which  was 
the  screw  bolt  which  made  the  bar  fast  to 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  on  the  bow  near, 
est  the  towing  path ;  the  power  being  com. 
municated  from  the  lever  to  the  dynamome- 
ter by  means  of  another  shackle ;  this  last 
mentioned  shackle  being  precisely  twice 
the  distance  from  the  fulcrum.  By  this  ar- 
rangement we  were  enabled  to  bring  either 
the  whole  tractive  force  to  be  indicated  on 
the  dial  plate  at  once,  or  only  one  half  that 
power,  as  we  please,  by  merely  shilling  from 
one  position  to  the  other. 

I  consider  this  arrangement  to  be  advisa- 
ble, lest  by  any  chance  there  should  have 
been  an  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  dy- 
namometer. To  prove  its  accuracy,  we  re- 
peated most  of  the  experiments  with  and 
without  the  lever.  If  when  the  power  was 
communicated  to  the  weighing  bar  of  the 
dynamometer,  the  instrument  indicated  the 
whole  traction  to  be  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  if,  when  the  power  was  communicated 

*  In  the  modification  of  this  inetiument,  which  I 
have  new  mounted  in  a  light  double-bodied  phBtoo, 
the  dial  plate  i»  fitted,  not  only  with  an  index  and 
hand,  but  also  with  a  card  for  determining  the  bearing : 
a  pendulum  which  thews,  by  mean*  of  an  index  and 
hand,  the  inclination ;  a  time-piece  j  and  an  index  and 
band  to  show  the  distance  travailed  by  the  wheels. 


to  the  other  shackle,  the  instrument  indica. 
ted  only  fifty  pounds,  we  were  warranted  in 
concluding,  that  as  far  as  this  experiment 
was  concerned,  the  dynamometer  was  ac- 
curate. Now  this  I  had  done  on  numerous 
occasions,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  error; 
and  in  order  to  be  more  perfectly  assured,  I 
repeatedly  employed  weights,  suspended, 
over  a  pulley,  to  check  the  dynamometer. 

In  making  the  observations  with  the  dy- 
namometer, every  care  was  taken  to  have 
accuracy.  Mr.  \V  hit  well  kindly  assisted 
me  in  all  these  observations.  He  took  the 
time  with  an  excellent  watch,  having  a  de- 
tached second  hand,  with  a  dead  beat,  which 
enabled  him  to  give  a  signal  very  accurate- 
ly at  intervals  of  two  seconds.  At  these 
signals  the  power  of  traction  indicated  by 
the  dynamometer  was  read  off  silently  and 
distinctly  by  two  gentlemen,  whose  names 
are  at  the  head  of  their  respective 'Copies. 
Each  of  these  gentlemen  added  the  obser- 
vations together,  and  took  the  means  of 
each  set. 

Whilst  these  observations  were  making 
at  the  fore  sheets  of  the  boat,  the  times  of 
the  boat's  passage  were  noted  a  little  far- 
ther aft,  by  Mr.  Turnbull  and  Mr.  Dundas, 
who  had  each  an  excellent  chronometer 
(from  Arnold  and  Dent's.)  The  word 
"  time"  was  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  when 
the  boat  passed  the  stakes  which  had  pre- 
viously been  driven  in  the  embankment  at 
distances  of  one  hundred  yards  apart.  By 
this  means  the  observers  of  the  time  had 
never  occasion  to  lift  their  eyes  from  the 
chronometers,  except  to  note  down  the  ob- 
servations. 

Besides  the  gentlemen  making  these  ob- 
servations, I  was  always  assisted  by  others ; 
but  more  especially  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gor- 
don and  Mr.  Saxton,  both  of  whom  being 
so  well  qualified  from  their  practical  and 
scientific  acquirements,  for  such  a  series  of 
experiments,  contributed  very  materially  to 
prevent  errors  from  taking  place,  by  a  ge- 
neral view  over  each  department. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  transverse  section  of 
the  Paddington  canal,  opposite  the  village 
of  Holsden  Green ;  the  soundings  and  mea- 
surements having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bourns 
and  Mr.  Turnbull. 

[In  the  following  experiments  great  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  ensure  accu- 
racy ;  as  the  time  of  passing  each  stake, 
placed  at  100  yards  distance  from  each 
other,  was  marked  by  two  first  rate  chrono- 
meters, and  a  full  account  of  each  is  given, 
both  the  moment  of  passing  each  and  the 
time  between  the  stakes.  It  is  not,  howe- 
ver, deemed  necessary  here  to  give  the  se- 
parate statements  of  each  time-piece — hut 
merely  the  mean  time  of  passing  over  the 
space  of  100  yards  between  each  stake,  the 
velocity  of  passing,  the  mean  force  of  trac- 
tion as  observed,  and  the  weight  of  passen- 
gers in  lbs.,  &c.] 

In  Table  II.,  the  first  ten  experiments 
are  not  published,  because  the  arrange- 
ments were  not,  at  that  time,  as  perfect  as 
could  be  wished.  The  length  of  the  horse 
line  was  82.1  feet;  girth,  1.7-8ths ;  weight, 
10  lbs.  1  oz.  The  length  of  the  light  line 
was  66.1  feet ;  girth,  7.8ths ;  weight,  2  lb. 
8  oz.  The  standard  adopted  for  calculating 
the  squares  and  cubes  of  the  velocities  in 
the  experiments  mentioned  in  this  table,  and 
all  those  made  on  the  Paddington  Canal, 
was  2.517  miles  per  hour. 

In  Table  III.,  experiments  5,  6, 7,  8,  were 
made  by  a  weight  over  a  -pulley ;  no  accu- 
rate result.  Experiments  13,  14,  15,  16, 
were  alt?  made  by  a  weight  oyer  a  pulley. 
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Tabt.k    11.-— Experiment*    made   with    the    T 
"  Orahame  and  Houston"  Iron  Boat,  on 
the  Paddinglon   Canal,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  law  of  resistance,  or 
force  of  traction  at  different  degree*  of 
Velocity.    8th  April,  1833. 

bli    UI.- -Experiment*   mode   with    the  i 
'  Orahame  and  Houston"  Iron  Boat,  on 
he  Paddinglon   Canal,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  line  of  resistance,  or 
orceof  traction  at  different  degrees  of  Ve- 
locity.    9th  April,  1883.     IB  Passengers.  | 
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Specification  of  a  Light  Iron  Past 


'asmge 
Le*3 a 


such  at  ply  on  the   i  ...... 

Forth  mwd  Clyde  Canal,  betsotan  Port 
Windfi    ■ 


*f  it* 


ihindus  and  Windford,  said  such  mm  wms 

used  in  the.  Experiments  detailed  in  the 

foregoing  paper. 

Extreme  length,  70  feet ;  do.  breadth,  51 
fret.   Theism  of  the  very  beet^antiAwtsim. 

The  body  plstea  in  particular  mow  he 
free  from  rust,  cracks,  b  Haters,  ami  rough- 
ness of  every  description.  The  whole  of 
the  iron  mint  be  cooled  With  ImMed  oil, 
previous  to  its  feeing  used.  And  the  Boat 
mint  be  built  under  coyer,  so  that  (be  work 
mnv  be  kept  dry  until  the  boat  1a  flnubed. 

Although  not  shown  on  the  plan,  dw  aald 
boat  baa  a  hollow  keel,  so.  as  to  prevent  the 
lodgement  of  water  beneath  the  floor,  be- 
tween the  ribs.  The  stew  and  star*  shall 
conaist  of  ban  of  iron,  tnx  iuobes  iif  bveadth, 
and  ft  quarter  of  an  mon  thick,  which  are 
bamineMd  flat  at  the  lower  jpaK  lo  the 
breadth  and  taiekneM  of  the  keel-plate,  to 
which  they' are  Marled  and  secured  with 
clenched  rivets. 

As  stated  above,  the  keel-plates  are  formed 
hollow,  and  consist  of  hoop  iron,  six  inch- 
es in  breadth,  and  One  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thieknese.  To  whieli  a  wood  keel  af  Me- 
nial plank,  f  fty  feet  in  length,  nine  mehea 
in  depth,  three-Inches  in  Unckneaa  neat  lbs 

at  the 

wiili 


set,  two  rows  of  holes  are  punched  on  (be 
nut  side  of  the  angle  and  T  run  to  secure 
the  body  plates,  and  holes  at  convenient 
distances  are  punched  through  the  upright 
Dange  to  secure  the  fiilse  ribs  for  the  msMa, 
lining. 

The  bod  j- plates  muat  consist  of  the  beat 
double  rolled  No.  IS  .sheet  iron,  two  and  a> 
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half  lb.  per  superficial  foot,  and  these  sheets 
are  in  lengths  of  eight  and  ten  feet.  The 
first  range  of  bottom  plates  which  join  the 
hollow  keel,  eight  feet  to  length  and  24  inch- 
es in  breadth ;  the  next  two  ranges  on  each 
side  which  form  the  bilge,  ten  feet  in  length, 
by  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  range 
next  gunwale,  ten  feet  in  length  by  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth.  Particular  attention  is 
requisite,  both  with  the  view  to  the  strength 
and  appearance  of  the  boat,  that  the  whole 
of  the  body-plates  be  run  in  fair  sheer  lines 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  that  the  lower  edge 
of  each  succeeding  length  or  range  of  plates 
cover  the  upper  edge  of  their  accompany- 
ing ones,  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  so  that 
the  boat  in  every  respect  may  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  clencher  built. 

The  butts,  or  end  joints  of  the  plates, 
must  be  kept  smooth,  and  meet  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  T  rib,  and  the  joints  of  each  suc- 
ceeding plate  be  so  shifted  as  to  meet  on  the 
T  rib  nearest  the  centre  of  its  accompany- 
ing ones.  It  must,  however,  be  expressly 
understood,  that  previous  to  any  of  the 
plates  being  rivetted,  a  thin  stripe  of  cotton 
cloth,  dipped  in  white  lead  paint,  be  put  in 
between  the  overlaps  of  the  edge  joint,  and 
between  the  ribs  and  the  end  joints,  so  as  to 
prevent  leakage  and  corrosion.  The  whole 
end  and  edge  joints  must  be  secured  with 
countersunk  rivets,  made  from  a  three-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  bore,  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  from  cen. 
tre  to  centre,  and  made  from  the  best  char- 
coal rivet  iron ;  the  rivets,  except  those  for 
securing  the  end  joints,  must  be  placed  two 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole,  as  stated  above,  be  countersunk,  and 
kept  as  smooth  as  possible. 

Plates,  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  to  be  placed 
on  each  side  along  the  bilge,  over  the  body 
plates,  where  they  are  most  exposed  to  in- 
jury when  taking  on  board  and  landing  pas- 
sengers, which  will  extend  from  the  round 
of  the  entry,  at  the  bow,  to  the  commence- 
.  ment  of  the  run  or  exit  at  the  stern,  and  is 
secured  to  the  ribs  and  body  plates  with 
,  countersunk  rivets,  placed  at  the  distance 
of  three  inches  apart ;  but  before  they  are 
secured,  both  the  bilge  plates  and  body 
plates  must  be  property  coated  with  white 
lead  paint,  and  a  ply  of  sheathing  dipped  in 
the  same,  put  in  between. 

One  and  a  quarter  inch  of  angle  bars  ex- 
tend from  stem  to  stern,  to  form  the  gun- 
wale, to  which  welts  or  wood  mouldings 
are  secured ;  and  another  of  the  same  di- 
mensions to  be  placed  seven  inches  below 
the  gunwale,  to  which  the  wood. belting, 
three  inches  thick,  and  four  inches  deep 
round  off,  is  to  be  secured. 

The  boat  is  framed  and  moulded,  and  in 
every  respect  formed  exactly  and  agreea- 
bly to  the  plan,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner. 

Specification  of  the  Carpenter  and  Joiner 

Work  of  such  a  Light  Iron  Canal  Pa*- 

sage  Boat. 

The  length  of  the  boat  as  specified,  at 

seventy  feet  in  length,  five  feet  six  inches  in 

breadth,  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  depth. 

It  is  divided  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

Fore  deck,  4  feet  in  length;   fore  sheets, 

space  for  steerage    cabin    and    principal 

cabin,  ecc,  and  after  sheets,  according  to 

the  number  of  the  travellers  intended  fur : 

after  deck,  4  feet. 

The  false  ribs  for  securing  the  inside 
lminflr  consist  of  willow  timber,  one  inch  in 
breadth,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
deepness,  which  must  be  free  from  knots 
and  shakes,  so  that  they  may  bend  easily 
after  being  stored  to  the  curved  form  of  the 


boat,  to  which  they  are  secured  with  nails, 
rivetted  to  the  upright  flange  of  the  ribs. 

The  sea-crofts,  fore  and  aft,  must  ex- 
tend from  the  stem  and  stern  to  the  end  of 
the  cabins,  and  be  four  inches  in  breadth, 
and  two  inches  in  thickness,  of  best  Memel 
plank,  which  is  kept  flush  with  the  gunwale 
inside,  and  secured  with  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  rivets,  one  throughout  each  rib. 

Two  timber  heads  on  each  side,  near  the 
bow  and  stern,  are  placed  in  the  most  con- 
venient situation  for  mooring  the  boat,  and 
secured  with  glands  fixed  with  clenched 
rivets,  so  that  the  timber  heads  may  be 
taken  out  and  replaced  when  found  neces- 
sary ;  to  consist  of  solid  oak  timber,  five 
inches  in  breadth,  two  inches  thick,  one  foot 
in  length  below  the  gunwale,  and  seven 
inches  above. 

The  beams  which  support  the  deck  fore 
and  aft,  consist  of  oak  plank  two  inches 
thick,  three  inches  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
two  inches  deep  at  each  end,  with  a  curve 
of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot  in  length ;  and 
they  are  secured  with  a  sheet-iron  plate  to 
the  gunwale,  angle  iron,  and  sea-croft. 

The  gunwale  or  covering  boards  should 
consist  of  the  best  Memel  fir  plank,  one 
inch  in  thickness,  which  extends  from  stem 
to  stem ;  the  cover  is  secured  to  the  gun- 
wale flange  and  wele  that  forms  a  moulding 
round  the  same. 

The  ends  and  divisions  of  the  cabins 
should  consist  of  Memel  plank,  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  and  three- 
fourths  inch  thick,  which  will  form  diagonal 
frames,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  boat,  so  as  to  resist  externa)  pressures. 
The  said  frames  must  be  lined  at  the  ends 
of  the  cabins  outside,  with  the  best  half, 
inch  American  yellow  pine  plank.  The 
framing  in  the  inside  of  the  cabins  may  be 
lined  as  may  be  approved  of. 

The  sleepers,  for  support  of  the  flooring, 
should  be  two  inches  deep,  by  one  and  a 
quarter  inch  thick,  placed  and  fitted  to  each 
alternate  rib,  and  fixed  to  the  upright  flange 
with  rivet  nails.  The  flooring  should  con- 
sist of  the  best  yellow  pine  plank,  one  inch 
thick,  and  not  to  exceed  six  inches  in 
breadtti,  which  must  be  properly  cleaned, 
ploughed,  and  feathered. 

The  height  of  the  cabins,  from  the  top  of 
the  floor  to  the  lower  part  of  the  beams,  six 
feet  at  the  centre,  and  the  height  of  the 
sides  above  the  level  of  the  floor  will  be 
five  feet  under  the  beams,  consequently 
the  beams  will  have  a  curve  of  twelve 
inches. 

The  standards  or  stancheons  of  the 
sides  of  the  cabins  should  consist  of  the 
best  white  American  oak,  one  inch  thick, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad  at  the  gunwale, 
and  one  inch  in  breadth  at  the  top  of  the 
cabin,  and  placed  at  each  alternate  rib,  to 
which  it  is  secured,  the  distance  being 
twenty-four  inches  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  top  gunwale,  for  the  support  of  the 
roof,  to  be  made  of  the  best  Memel  fir  or 
red  pine,  free  of  blemish  or  knots,  and  ex- 
tend: the  whole  length  of  the  cabins,  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep  outsides  ;  the  upper 
edge  is  bevelled  to  suit  the  curve  or  the 
beams,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  mor- 
tised to  fit  the  tenure  of  the  standard,  hav- 
ing a  projection  for  a  bead,  and  thickness 
of  outside  lining. 

The  beams,  as  stated  above,  to  have  a 
curve  of  twelve  inches,  to  consist  of  the 
best  clean  ash  timber,  au  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  by  one  inch  in  depth,  the  lower 
part  rounded  to  a  half-circle,  and  is  placed 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  dove.tailed  and  secured  to  the  gun- 
wale with  screw-nails ;  and  a  framing  of 
iron  wire  gauze,  well    painted,  shall  be 


made  to  conuect  them,  so  that  the  top  may 
form  one  solid  connected  form  from  end  to 
end. 

A  stringer  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  cabins  in  the  centre  to  support  the  roof, 
which  is  let  in,  and  bound  to  the  diagonal 
frames,  the  upper  edge  kept  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  curve,  consisting  of  clean  solid 
white  Quebec  oak  timber,  three  inches  in 
depth,  by  an  inch  and  a  half  thick ;  into 
which  the  beams  nre  let  nearly  in  the 
whole  depth,  and  made  exactly  for  the  top 
covering. 

The  space  outside  of  the  cabin,  fore  and 
aft,  must  be  lined  from  the  floor  to  the  gun. 
wale  with  five-eighths  of  an  inch  red  pine 
boards,  and  seated  m  the  usual  form ;  the 
tops  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  with 
round  supports  and  cross  bearers,  with  two 
front  rails,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth, 
beaded,  and  let  in  flush  with  the  bottom  and 
top  of  the  supports  or  feet. 

In  order  that  the  boat  may  be  kept  as 
light  as  possible  in  the  fittings -up,  there 
should  be  no  inside  lining  of  wood  from  the 
floor  up,  consequently  the  whole  seatings 
in  the  cabins  must  have  fronts  supported 
with  brackets  ;  these  brackets  to  be  secured 
to  a  stringer,  fixed  to  the  eides  of  the  boat 
the  whole  lengths  of  the  cabin,  three  inches 
in  breadth,  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick* 
to  which  the  brackets  are  let  in  flush,  and 
nailed  to  it  and  the  floor.  The  seats  in  the 
principal  cabin  to  be  sixteen  inches  in 
height,  so  as  to  allow  cushions  two  inches 
thick  and  eighteen  inches  in  breadth ;  the 
back  to  be  one  inch  lower  than  the  front, 
which  is  considered  an  improvement  as  a 
comfortable  seat ;  the  seats  in  the  principal 
cabin  may  consist  of  cane,  light  wood,  or 
lacing,  as  may  be  approved  of;  the  fronts 
consisting  of  the  best  American  yellow 
pine  five-eighths  boards.  The  seats  in  the 
steerage,  eighteen  inches  in  height,  by 
fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  fixed  with 
brackets  in  the  same  manner  as  the  princi- 
pal cabin,  and  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness. 

The  outside  lining  between  the  gunwale 
and  top  of  the  cabins  should  consist  of  the 
best  yellow  pine  half-inch  boards,  well 
seasoned,  free  of  knots,  sound,  and  properly 
cleaned,  ploughed,  and  feathered.  The 
first  board  will  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  cabins,  eight  inches  in  breadth,  neatly 
joined  to  the  covering  boards,  thin  fitters 
being  fitted  between  the  standards  or  stan- 
cheons, and,  laid  in  white-lead  paint,  so  as 
to  be  water-tight,  is  fixed  to  the  side  stand- 
ards with  springs. 

The  space  between  the  standards  being 
twenty-four  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  it 
is  proposed  that  light  windows  or  patent 
gauze  wire  shall  be  placed  in  every  alternate 
space,  so  as  the  passengers  may  have  a 
view  of  the  country  without  being  under 
the  necessity  of  removing  to  the  outside. 
These  windows  and  frames  should  be 
made  as  light  as  possible,  and  made  to 
slide  or  fold,  as  may  be  considered  most 
convenient. 

The  inside  lining,  from  the  seats  up,  and 
between  the  windows,  should  consist  of 
oil-cloth,  fixed  and  finished  with  beads  and 
facings. 

The  top  or  cover  of  the  cabins  to  consist 
of  oil-cloth,  which  must  be  perfectly  water- 
tight, and  fixed  to  the  beams,  top  gunwales, 
and  ends  of  the  cabin,  with  a  moulding.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a  thin  sheet  of 
plate-iron  for  the  funnels,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  danger  from  the  heat  of  the  stoves 
during  the  winter. 

The  outside  doors  should  consist  of  red 
pine  plank,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
bound  and  pannelled,  to  be  hung  with  neat 
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light  batA  and  bands,  have  good  five-inch 
rimmed  locks,  brass  mounted,  to  open  out 
in  two  halves,  and  to  have  small  brass  slip 
bolts  at  top  and  bottom.  The  doors  in  the 
divisions  to  have  check  locks,  and  hung 
with  five-inch  edge  hinges. 

The  inside  doors  should  consist  of  the  best 
yellow  pine  plank,  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  and  twenty-two  inches  in  breadth, 
and  finished  with  facings. 

That  the  whole  of  the  inside,  previous  to 
the  joiner  work  being  commenced,  should 
have  two  coats  of  good  lead  color  paint, 
and  the  whole  of  the  iron-work  on  the 
outside,  as  well  as  the  wood-work  in  the 
outside  and  inside,  should  have  three 
coats  of  paint  of  different  colors,  and 
finished  in  a  sufficient  and  workmanlike 
manner.  (To  be  continued.) 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
Railroad  Meeting, 

In  pursuance  of  public  notice  a  meeting 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  railroad  from 
Norwich  to  Worcester,  was  held  at  Nor- 
wich in  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning last— J.  G.  W.  Trumbull  in  the  chair, 
L.  F.  S.  Foster,  secretary. 

M.  J.  A.  Rockwell,  from  the  committee 
appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  collect  and 
furnish  facts  connected  with  the  subject, 
presented  a  full  report.  This  report  contains 
a  mass  of  interesting  and  important  matter 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  road,  which  will 
be  laid  before  the  public.  Mr.  Rockwell 
read  such  portions  as  he  judged  bad  the 
most  direct  bearing  upon  the  question,  from 
which  it  appears, 

1.  That  the  route  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  railroad  is  a  direct  route  to  Wor- 
cester by  the  vallies  of  rivers,  through  a 
country  in  every  respect  favorable,  with  an 
elevation  to  be  overcome  in  no  point  of 
more  than  30  feet  per  mile,  and  the  ave- 
rage elevation  of  11}  feet  per  mile,  and  that 
the  materials  of  construction  are  at  hand, 
and  the  expense  would  be  unusually  small. 

2.  That  within  five  miles  of  the  route 
there  are  75  cotton  manufactories,  27  wool- 
len mills,  about  100  stores,  and  numerous 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  paper, 
fee.  That  the  number  of  cotton  spindles 
employed  in  the  two  counties  in  Connecti- 
cut through  which  this  railroad  passes,  is  of- 
ficially ascertained  to  be  100,229,  being  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  entire  cotton  ma- 
nufactories in  this  state ;  and  that  there  is 
probably  nearly  an  equal  amount  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  that  there  is  not 
in  any  part  of  this  country  a  region  so 
abounding  in  manufactories  as  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  route. 

3.  That  the  present  amount  of  trans- 
portation to  market  from  towns  very  near, 
and  on  the  borders  of  this  route,  is  at  least 
equal  to  thirty  thousand  tons  annually 
transported  through  the  entire  route,  and 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  transporta- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad,  from  Boston,  and  from  the 
country  north  of  Worcester. 

4.  That  there  is  unoccupied  water  power 
on  and  near  the  borders  of  this  route,  as- 
certained by  actual  surveys  to  be  not  less 
Chan  sufficient  to  carry  1,000,000  spindles. 

5.  Thai  there  are  in  various  places  on 
and  near  the  route,  valuable  stone  quarries, 
for  building ;  and  in  the  town  of  Killingly 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  flagging  stone, 
pronounced  by  Professor  Mather  superior 
to  any  flagging  stone  now  in  use  in  this 
country. 

6.  That  the  railroad  from  Norwich  to 
Worcester,  and  from  Worcester  to  Boston, 
passes  through  the  most  populous  part  of 
this  country  j  and  that  the  counties  through 


which  these  railroads  will  pass,  exclusive 
of  the  county  embraced  by  Boston,  con- 
tained in  1630  a  population  of  273,606,  and 
that  there  is  a  population  north  of  Worces- 
ter, and  of  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Worcester,  which  would  find  this  the  most 
direct  route  to  New- York,  not  less  than 
350,000,  exclusive  of  Boston. 

7.  That  the  route  by  railroad  from  Bos. 
ton  to  Worcester  and  Norwich,  and  thence 
by  steamboat  to  New- York,  is  100  miles  by 
railroad,  and  130  by  steamboat ;  and  when 
completed,  the  passage  may  be  made  in  16 
hours,  and  is  the  best  existing  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  New- York,  being  the  ea- 
siest, cheapest,  most  direct,  and  rapid. 

8.  That  the  route  from  Boston  to  Wor- 
cester may  be  readily  reduced  to  88  miles ; 
that  Norwich  is  within  three  miles  as  near 
New- York  as  Stonington,  and  the'  route 
from  Boston  by  the  way  of  Norwich,  to 
New-York,  would  be  as  near  as  by  way  of 
Stonington. 

9.  If  a  railroad  is  constructed  on  Long 
Island,  the  distance  from  Norwich  to  its  ter- 
mination is  28  miles,  and  from  Stonington 
25  miles— enabling  the  Norwich  anji  Wor- 
cester railroad  to  avail  themselves  equally 
well  of  the  Long  Island  railroad. 

10.  That  a  railroad  constructed  on  the 
borders  of  Long  Island  Sound  would  ac- 
commodate the  long  travel,  it  being  estima- 
ted that  the  number  of  passengers  annual- 
ly passing  in  the  steamboats  between  New- 
York  and  the  towns  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sound  is  not  less  than  300,000;  and  that 
the  distance  from  Norwich  to  New- York  is 
130  miles,  and  from  Stonington  to  New- 
York,  including  two  ferries,  is  122  miles. 

11.  That  by  the  extension  of  the  Rail- 
road communication  to  Lowell,  and  thence 
farther  north  and  east,  every  part  of  the 
chain  is  benefitted,  and  this  route  greatly 
improved. 

12.  That  the  extension  of  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and 
thence  to  Albany,  by  opening  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  affording  a  railroad 
communication  with  the  interior  of  New. 
York  and  the  west  will  add  to  the  revenue 
of  this  railroad. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rockwell,  and  unanimously 
adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  consider 
the  valley  8  of  the  French  and  Quinebaug 
rivers  as  affording  the  natural  and  most  in- 
viting route  for  a  railroad  from  Worcester 
to  Long  Island  Sound. 

2.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  sur- 
vey of  this  road  is  entirely  through  a  valley, 
crosses  no  hills,  and  abounds  with  the  best 
materials,  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
can  be  effected  at  an  expense  much  below 
any  other  route. 

3.  Resolved,  That  since  the  contemplated 
route  for  a  railroad  from  Norwich  by  Wor- 
cester to  Boston,  is  through  a  section  of 
country  the  most  populous  of  any  in  the 
Union,  there  must  be  a  support  for  passen- 

fers  on  the  borders  of  this  route,  unequalled 
y  any  road  now  in  operation  or  contem- 
plated. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  amount  of' trans- 
portation and  travel,  from  upwards  of  one 
hundred  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories, 
and  from  one  hundred 'stores  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  make  j t  certain  that  ample  remu- 
neration will  follow  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  it. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  unemployed  wa- 
ter power  on  and  near  the  line  of  this  road, 
(equal  to  the  operation  of  at  least  five  hun- 

Id  red  thousand  spindles,)  the  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  ship  timber,  the  quar- 
ries of  building  and  nagging  aiont f  present 


additional  inducements  that  urge  most 
strongly  to  the  early  completion  of  the 
work. 

6.  Resolved,  That  since,  by  a  branch  not 
exceeding  5  miles,  to  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  (at  Millburg),  Boston  will 
be  brought  within  about  88  miles  of  Nor- 
wich  (the  same  distance  as  Stonington,)  this 
route  between  New. York  and  Boston,  is 
within  three  miles  as  near  as  by  Stoningtou 
and  Providence,  and  is  at  least  equally  fa- 
vorable, since  it  avoids  that  part  of  Long 
Island  sound  which  is  often  boisterous. 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road  upon  Long  Island  will  benefit  the  road 
from  Norwich  to  Worcester,  to  the  same  ex. 
tent  as  the  Providence  and  Stonington 
route,  since  from  Green  port,  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  Long  Island  road,  the 
distance  to  Norwich  is  only  three  miles 
greater  than  to  Stonington,  and  to  counter- 
balance  this,  the  distance  in  the  Sound  is  10 
miles  less. 

8.  Resolved,  That  as  charters  of  the 
most  favorable  character  have  been  granted 
for  this  route  by  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  important  that  measures  be 
immediately  adopted  to  prosecute  this  great 
enterprise. 

9.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended, 
that  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
towns  on  the  borders  of  the  route  be  held  at 
Norwich  on  Wednesday  the  10th  of  June 
next,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  same. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  that 
committee :  C.  W.  Rockwell,  W.  C.  Gil- 
man,  James  L.  Ripley,  John  Breed,  and 
Asa  Child. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  . 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  W.  C.  Gilman,  P.  Lanman, 
C.  W.  Rockwell,  John  Breed,  W.P.  Eaton, 
and  H.  Fiske. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  dele, 
gates  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held  at 
Worcester  on  the  2d  of  July  next:  Messrs. 
Calvin  Goddard,  Nathaniel  Shipman,  D. 
Ripley,  Wm.  P.  Greene,  J  no.  L.  Bus  Well, 
Chas.  P.  Huntington,  Elisha  Tracy,  Sam'!. 
Tyler,  John  Breed,  Asa  Child,  Wm.  C.  Gil- 
man,  J.  A.  Rockwell,  Thos.  Robinson,  C. 
W.  Rockwell,  Wm.  Williams,  Jr.  Jed.  Hunt- 
ington, Geo.  L.  Perkins,  Amos  H.  Hub- 
bard, J.  G.  W.  Trumbull,  J.  W.  Kinney,  Jas. 
L.  Ripley,  Leonard  Perkins,  Charles  Coit, 
Jno.  T.  Adams,  Edward  Whiting,  Samuel 
Story,  Gurdon  Chapman,  Jos.  Backus,  E. 
C.  Chapman,  Jos.  Spalding,  Andrew  J. 
Clark,  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  Erastus  Coit,  Geo. 
B.  Ripley,  W.  P.  Eaton,  Simeon  Thomas, 
Gurdon  A.  Jones,  and  Gurdon  Pendleton. 

Colonel  Long  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  War  to  survey  the  route  of  a  railroad 
from  Portland  to  the  Canada  Line.  Lord  Aytmer, 
Governor  oi  Lower  Canada,  expresses  himself 
highly  in  favor  of  the  project  of  connecting  that 
province  with  Maine,  by  the  proposed  railroad, 
and  has  appointed  a  gentleman  to  survey  the 
route  in  connection  with  Col.  Long. 

Amount  of  Produce  received  at  Cincinnati,  by 
the  Miami  Canal,  between  the  1st  of  January,  and 
the  1st  of  April,  1835,  during  which  lime  the  Canal 
was  closed  about  6  weeks. 

Flour,  15,612    Bbls. 

Whiskey,  10,163 

Pork,  6860 

Lard,  270 

«  14,039    Kegs. 

Bacon,  483    Hhds. 

B  icon  and  B.  Pork,  2,600,937    Lbs. 

Beef,  1«0    Bbls. 

L.  Seed  Oil,  120        " 

Corn,  4,425    Bush. 

Clover  Seed,  193        " 

Amount  of  Flour  inspected,  from  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary up  to  the  present  «"ate,  8161  bbls*— [Cincinnati 
G\c«tt«.) 


« 
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*'  [From  thi  London  Mecbsnka'  Magniine.] 
Morgan's  Paddle-Wheel  in  Us  Latest  and 
Molt  Approved  Farm. 
The  paddle-wheel  now  commonly 
known  by  the  name  o{  Morgan's,  was 
originally  invented  by  Mr.  Elijah  Gal- 
loway, and  patented  by  him  in  1829. 
The  first  trial  made  of  it  was  on  board  a 
steam  vessel,  of  which  Mr.  Wro.  Mor- 
gan was  the  principal  arid  acting  owner, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  per- 
formance that  he  became  by  purchase 
the  proprietor  of  the  patent.  The  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  were  after- 
ward* induced  to  order  that  a  pair  of 
these  wheels  should  be  fitted  by  Mr. 
Morgan  to  H.  M.'s  steam  vessel  Confi- 
ancc.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1830, 
Commodore  Warren,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lang,  of  the  Dock-yard,  Woolwich, 
proceeded  down  the  Thames  in  the  Con. 
nance,  on  an  official  trial  of  the  wheels. 
The  Report  made  by  the  Commodore  to 
the  Admiralty,  was,  "  That  with  23j  re- 
volutions of  the  engine,  (24  to  25  revolu- 
tions being  their  regulated  speed,)  the 
vessel  had  improved  in  'speed  (as  far  as 
could  be  Collected  from  so  limited  a  trial) 
from  1  to  lj  knot  an  hour;  that  al- 
though the  floats,  in  leaving  at  such  ra- 
pidity, must  necessarily  disturb  the  water, 
so  perfectly  were  the  ill  effects  of  the 
back-water  obviated,  that  when  the  vessel 
was  going  at  her  utmost  speed,  he  had 
caused  a  wherry,  which  was  being  towed 
a- stern,  to  be  hauled  up  along-side,  and 
close  up  to  the  paddle-box,  without  the 
Brightest  inconvenience,  or  without  her 
shipping  even  a  spray  ;  and  finally,  that 
the  previous  vibration  suffered  from  the 
action  of  the  wheels  was  so  reduced  ns 
to  be  barely  sensible  on  the  paddle-box  iu' 
self." 

On  the  11th  of  September,  Admiral 
Sir  Geo.  Cook  burn  embarked  on  hoard 
M.  M.'s  Steam,  yacht,  the  Lightning,  to 


proceed  to  the  channel  on  an  experiment- 
al cruise,  H.  M.'s  steam  vessels,  the 
Confiance  and  Echo,  being  ordered  to 
proceed  in  company.  These  three  ves- 
sels were  all  fitted  with  engines  of  equal 
power,  namely,  100-horse  power  each. 
The  Lightning,  however,  having  been 
originally  laid  down  for  a  steamer,  is  fif- 
teen feet  longer,  three  feet  narrower,  and 
draws  nearly  two  feet  less  water  than  ei- 
ther of  the  other  two  vessels,  and  from 
her  superior  swiftness  and  other  qualities, 
was  selected  for  H.  M.'s  steam  yacht. 
The  Confiance  and  Echo  are  in  every 
respect  sister  vessels,  were  laid  down 
from  the  same  drawing,  and  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  gun  brigs.  The  three 
vessels  were  started  abreast  by  signal 
from  the  Vice-Admiral.  The  improve, 
ment  in  the  Confiance  was  evident  from 
the  first  starting,  as  she  was  enabled  to 
keep  even  pace  with  the  Lightning,  when, 
ever  the  revolutions  of  her  engines 
reached  23,  and  to  pass  her  whenever 
they  exceeded  that  velocity.  In  this 
way  they  ran  together  to  the  Downs, 
where  they  anchored. .  The  Echo,  al- 
though previously  of  equal  speed  with 
the  Confiance,  fell  back  so  rapidly,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  hour,  the 
Vice-Admiral  made  her  signal  to  return, 
she  being  then  two  long  miles  astern. 
Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  calm,  and 
the  water  smooth. 

On  the  12th  September  the  two  ves- 
sels, Lightning  and  Confiance,  were  or- 
dered  to  weigh,  and  to  stand  to  the  8. 
W.,  wind  fresh,  and  sea  rough  ahead, 
circumstances  in  which  the  previous  su- 
periority of  the  Lightning  had  been  most 
remarkable.  The  lead  was  now,  however, 
very, decidedly  taken  by  the  Confiance, 
wluiss.  gain  over  her  competitor,  under 
ilieaa  circum Stan cea,  was  about  a  hull*  knot 
on  seven  miles  per  hour,  that  being  the 
speed  at  which  tho  Lightning  was  driven. 


The  following  day  the  Confiance  was 
ordered  to  New-Haven,  and  accordingly 
started  at  8J  a.  ■.,  wind  strong,  and 
heavy  sea  from  W.  S.  W.  At  4  v.  *., 
off  Iteachy  Head,  she  passed  H.  M.'s 
steamer  Carron,  (which  vessel  had  left 
the  Downs  five  hours  before  her,)  making 
rlio  best  of  her  way  to  Plymouth  on  ser- 
thc  behavior  of  the  wheels,  stated  "  that 
vice.  Having  performed  the  service  re- 
quired of  her,  the  Confiance  was  ordered 
back  to  Woolwich,  where  she  anchored 
September  14.  The  commander,  Lieut. 
Be  I  son,  having  been  ordered  to  report  on 
the  improvement  in  the  vessel's  speed 
was  proportionately  greater  in  a  sea-  way 
than  in  smooth  water;  that  the  action  of 
the  wheels  was  no  way  impeded  by  that 
of  the  waves,  since  the  variation  in  the 
velocity  of  the  engines  did  not  exceed 
one  to  two  revolutions ;  that  the  vessel's 
way  was  never  stopped  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  sensible  increase  of  vibration  on 
the  paddle-boxes  during  the  gale,  over 
the  very  slight  tremor  felt  in  smooth  Wa- 
ter." 

The  commanders  of  H.  M.'s  steam 
vessels  Carron  and  Confiance  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  on  a  further 
experimental  cruise  to  Cape  Clear,  and 
thence  round  the  Fasnet  Rock  back  to 
Plymouth,  tin-™  vessels,  similar  in  every 
respect,  excepting  in  their  wheels,  started 
from  the  Breakwater  by  signal  from  the 
Port-Adiniral  on  the  1st  of  October,  wind 
strong,  and  a  rough  sea  from  the  W.  S. 
W,  In  five  hours  the  Carron  was  hull 
down  astern.  The  Confiance  anchored 
at  Hnmosze  on  the  4th  of  October,  and 
the  Carron  on  the  5th.  The  Confiance 
performed  in  54  hours  the  distance  which 
occupied  (he  sister  vessel,  the  Carroty  84 
hours  in  running.  Independently  of  the 
great  saving  of  fuel  effected,  namely,  10 
bushels  per  hour  on  the  time  saved  in 
running  tho  same  distance  as  the  sister 
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vessel,  viz.,  80  hours,  other  advantages 
have  been  secured  by  tbe  modification  ' 
question,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
reports  officially  made,  jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, by  Lieut,  fotburry,  (hen  com- 
manding the  Confiance,  and  Lieut.  La. 
pidge,  in  command  of  tbe  Canon.  In 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the 
Admiral  commanding  at  Plymouth,  in  vir- 
tue of  directions  from  the  Commission, 
era  of  the  Admiralty,  these  officers  sta- 
ted, "that  the  Confiance  had,  on  a  com- 
parison of  their  respective  logs,  gained  by 
the  alteration  in  her  wheels  an  increase 
of  speed  of  2  knots  on  7  in  smooth  wa- 
ter, and  2|  knots  an  4  to  4J  knots  in 
rough"  weather;  that  the  action  of  the 
paddles  did  not  bring  up  the  engines  or 
retard  their  velocity  in  a  head  sea  ;  that 
in  rolling,  their  action  assisted  in  righting 
the  vessel,  and  that  the  wear  and  strain, 
as  well  on  the  vessel  as  on  the  engines, 
was  materially  reduced." 

The  superiority  of  the  new  wheel  was 
considered  to  be  so  decisively  established 
by  these  trials  .with  the  Confiance,  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  subsequently  employed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  apply  it 
to  the  other  government  steamers — the 
Flamer,  the  Firebrand,  the  Columbia, 
the  Spitfire,  and  the  Lightning.  We  ex- 
tract the  following  particulars  respecting 
the  performances  of  these  vessels,  from 
the  evidence  lately  given  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  before  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Steam  Navigation  to  India, 
and  from  the  official  reports  of  their  re- 
spective commanders  to  the  Admiralty  : 

The  Flamer  displaces  590  tons  (includ- 
ing 120  for  engines,  140  for  coals,  and 
SO  for  stores);  her  cylinders  are  of  42 
inches  diameter,  and  4  feet  stroke  ;  and 
her  wheels  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  5 
feet  6  inches  wide-  When  the  vessel  is 
deep,  her  wheels  revolve  from  14  to  20 
times  per  minute  in  rough  water,  and  20 
times  per  minute  in  smooth.  When  the 
vessel  is  light,  the  speed  of  the  wheels 
is  increased  from  18  to  22  revolutions  in 
rough  water,  and  from  26  to  26j  in 
smooth.  The  commander  of  the  Flamer, 
Lieut.  Bastard,  in  report  of  23d  January, 
1834,  says  of  the  wheels,  "  in  six  weeks 
of  most  tempestuous  weather,  found  them 
to  act  remarkably  well,  without  even  a 
single  float  being  shifted." 

The  Firebrand  was  built  on  the  same 
lines,  and  is  of  the  samo  scantlings,  as 
the  Flamer,  with  the  exception  of  having 
9  inches  more  depth ;  she  had  also  ori- 
ginally 20  horses  more  steam  power. 
Her  paddle-wheels  were  at  first  of  the 
common  sort,  and  then  her  velocity  was 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  less  than  that  of 
the  sister  vessel,  with  wheels  of  Mr.  Mor- 

f&n's  construction.  But  since  the  Fire- 
rand  has  been  supplied  with  Morgan's 
wheels,  she  has  attained  nearly  the  same 
speed  as  the  Flamer;  and  this  though 
her  old  engines  have  been  replaced  by  a 
new  pair,  of  no  greater  power  than  those 
of  the  Flamer — namely,  two  sixty's. 

The  Columbia,  as  originally  construct- 
ed, displaced  altogether  480  tons ;  her 
engines  were  of  120-horse  power,  and 
her  wheels  (of  tbe  common  sort)  16  feet 


6  inches  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  wide. 
Her  performance  was  then  from  14  to 
16  revolutions  per  minute,  when  she 
deep  ;  and  from  24  to  26  revolutions  per 
minute  when  light ;  the  weather  in  both 
cases  favorable.  Being  afterwards  sup- 
plied with  a  pair  of  Morgan's  wheels,  17 
feet  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  2  inches 
wide,  with  a  new  pair  of  engines  of  only 
100-horse  power,  and  with  30  tons  more 
of  coal,  making  her  total  displacement 
40  tons  more  than  before,  the  wheels 
performed,  in  similar  weather,  from  20 
to  25  revolutions  per  minute  when  she 
was  deep,  and  from  26}  to  28  when  light. 
"  She  obtains," says  Lieut.  Ede,  her  com- 
mander, "greater  speed  than  with  the  su- 
perior power  she  had  before  and  the  old 
wheel.     The    new  wheels  save  the  en- 

The  Spitfire,  with  engines,  coals,  dec. 
displaces  715  tons  ;  her  engines  are  of 
1 40- horse  power,  and  her  wheels  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  4  feet  9  inches  wide. 
Number  of  revolutions  when  light,  and  in 
smooth  water,  23  per  minute.  Lieute- 
nant Kennedy,  the  commander  of  the  Spit- 
fire, in  his  report,  of  date  3d  December, 
1834,  says,  "Had  put  to  sea  with  the 
wheels  in  weather  in  which  i*.  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  in  any  vessel 
with  the  common  wheel,  but  that  she 
had  gone  over  it  4}  knots  an  hour,  with- 
out scarcely  feeling  the  wheels  moved. 
With  the  old  wheels   would  have   been 


"  The  object  of  this  wheel  is  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  loss  of  power,  and  other 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  oblique 
position  in  which  the  float-boards  of  the 
common  paddle-wheels  enter  nnd  leave 
the  water.  This  the  inventor  purposes 
to  effect  by  causing  each  float-board  to 
turn,  or  rather  vibrate,  on  an  axis  at  its 
edge   next    the   centre    of   the    paddle- 


forced  to  put  back,  but  had  with  these 
(Morgan's)  made  his  passage  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Falmouth  against  a  heavy  gale 
nearly  the  whole  way." 

The  Lightning  has  been  before  de. 
scribed.  Her  commander,  Mr.  Allen,  in 
reporting  on  the  effect  produced  on  her 
rate  of  going,  by  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  wheels,  says  that  "  the  speed 
was  much  improved  in  heavy  weather," 
and  "  the  vibration  nearly  done  away 
with." 

The  wheels  of  the  Medea,  the  largest 
war.steamer  yet  constructed  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  the  Tartarus,  and  Bla- 
zer, art;  also  on  Mr.  Morgan's  plan. 

During  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Morgan 
was  employed  to  fit  a  pair  of  bis  wheels 
to  hia  Sardinian  Majesty's  steam-vessel 
Gulnare  ;  and  it  is  from  these  wheels,  the 
latest  (wc  believe)  manufactured  by  Mr. 
M.,  that  the  drawings  have  been  made. 

The  wheel,  as  now  constructed  by  Mr. 
M.,  embraces  a  good  many  improvements 
on  the  original  design  of  Mr.  E.  Gallo- 
way. The  most  prominent  difference  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  radial  arms 
and  paddles,  from  four  to  nine.  To  show 
how  much  the  wheel  has  gained  from 
the  successive  modifications  which  ex. 
perieuce  has  suggested,  we  here  annex 
an  engraving  and  description  of  it  in  its 
original  form,  as  given  by  Mr.  Galloway 
himself, 'in  his  "  History  and  Progress  of 
tire  Sfeam-Engine": 


wheel,  through  the  medium  of  projecting 
levers,  firmly  fixed  to  the  float-boards.,  at 
their  axis  of  motion,  and  connecting! rods 
proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  these 
levers  to  the  extremity  of  a  jEVM  erank, 
adjustable  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
centre  of  motion  of  .the  paddle-wheel, 
which  consists  of  four  radiating  arms, 
connected  attheir  extremities  by  strength- 
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ening  braces ;  b  b  represent  the  four 
arms  of  the  wheel,  and  e  e  the  strengthen- 
ing braces ;  c  e  are  the  paddles,  firmly 
fixed  to  which  are  the  levers  d  d,  forming 
angles  of  about  120  degrees  with  each 
other,  and  turning  together  on  axes  at 
e  e ;  f  represents  the  water-line  ;  g  is 
the  crank,  fixed  centrally  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  but  so  as  not  to  revolve  with 
it ;  this  crank  is  alterable  at  pleasure,  by 
means  of  a  set  screw,  which  causes  the 
paddles,  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
necting rods  i  i  if  to  take  such  an  angle 
with  the  water-line  as  may  be  deemed 
most  desirable  for  propelling ;  the  rods  i, 
however,  are  connected  to  a  revolving 
collar  on  the  crank,  which  allows  of  free 
rotary  motion,  while  it  draws  the  paddles 
uniformly  into  the  positions  shown  in  the 
engraving,  when  the  arm  of  the*  crank  is 
set  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  represented. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  position  the 
paddles  assume  in  the  intermediate  parts 
of  their  revolution,  or  the  relative  position 
they  would  take  if  there  were  eight 
paddles  attached  to  the  wheel." 


Avery's  Rotary  Engikk  proves,  we  are 
much  pleased  to  be  able  to  state,  (as  we  do 
on  good  authority,)  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  milling  purposes.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  we  take  from  the  Syracuse 
Constitutionalist,  confirms  fully  the  antici- 
pations of  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  its  operations  for  more  than  two 
years ;  and  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
if  necessary— one  especially,  at  the  south, 
in  which  it  performs  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  those  using  it.  Its  simplicity, 
however,  and  entire  safety,  cause  many  to 
doubt  its  power,  until  they  witness  its  per- 
formances— which,  in  some  instances,  may 
be  said  to  be  truly  astonishing.  As  with 
many,  seeing  only  is  believing,  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  exhibit  a  sample  of  its 
performances  in  this  office,  attached  to  the 
press  on  which  this  Journal  is  printed, 
that  will  satisfy  all  those  who  may  doubt. 
When  it  is  in  operation,  due  notice  will  be 
given. 

"  An  experiment  has  been  made  in  Mr. 
N.  Felt's  sawmill,  in  Cicero,  with  one  of 
Wm.  Avery's  patent  Rotary  Engines,  manu- 
factured in  this  village  by  E.  Lynds  &  Son, 
which  has  satisfactorily  proved  (if  any 
further  proof  was  indeed  necessary)  its 
superiority  over  any  other  now  in  use.  Mr. 
F.  some  four  years  since  procured  a  High 
Pressure  Piston  Engine  for  the  purpose  of 

S  repelling  the  machinery  of  his  sawmill, 
ut  has  never  been  able  to  produce  any 
satisfactory  results,  and  therefore  discarded 
it  entirely.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Messrs.  Lynds,  he  was  induced  to  make  an 
experiment  with  one  of  the  Rotary  [En- 
gines—one of  which  was  accordingly  at- 
tached to  the  same  boiler  used  for  the  other 
engine,  and  put  in  operation.  The  experi- 
ment proved  eminently  successful,  and 
those  who  witnessed  its  performances  are 
well  satisfied  of  its  great  utility  in  propel- 
ling machinery  of  every  description,  and 
also  of  its  Superiority  to  the  engines  in 
common  uS£. 

"  The,  following  statement  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  is  deemed  one  of  the  first  millwrights 
and  mechanics  in  the  state,  sustained  as  it 


is  by  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  others 
well  qualified  to  judge,  will  go  to  show  in 
what  estimation  the  invention  of  Mr.  Avery 
is  held  by  those  who  have  experience  in. 
such  matters  : 

"  To  the  Public. — Having  been  requested 
by  Messrs.  Elam  Lynds  &  Son,  to  examine 
a  Rotary  Steam  Engine,  manufactured  at 
their  foundry,  (of  Wm.  Avery's  invention,) 
now  in  Mr.  N.  Felt's  Sawmill,  and  in  which 
I  am  informed  they  have  had  a  common 
Piston  Engine,  with  which  they  were  una- 
able  to  operate  their  mill  successfully, — 
being  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
the  Rotary  Engine,  although  it  was  labor- 
ing under  great  disadvantages,  I  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  public, 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  abundant 
power  to  operate  a  mill  successfully,  and  I 
consider  them  far  preferable  to  any  other 
Steam  Engine  now  in  use  for  milling  pur- 
poses. "Isaac  Lewis. 
"  Syracuse,  April  20, 1835. 

"  We  were  present  at  the  above  ex- 
hibition of  the  power  of  the  Rotary  Steam 
Engine,  and  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Lewis 
in  his  statement,  from  what  we  saw  of  the 
operation  of  the  Engine,  and  from  our  con- 
fidence in  him  as  a  millwright  and  a  prac- 
tical mechanic. 

Ro8W*LL  HlNMAN, 

Thomas  Spencer, 
M.  D.  Burnett, 
M.  S.  Marsh, 
Daniel  Elliott, 
L.  H.  Reopield, 
Ashbel  Kellogg, 
J.  G.  Forbes, 
P.  D.  Mickles, 
V.  W.  Smith, 
J.  M.  Patterson, 
E.  K.  Smith." 


For  the  New- York  American. 

The  1 1th  inst.  is  the  day  fixed  upon  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  adjournment.  In  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  multiplicity  of  matters  which  will  be 
pressed  forward  with  the  ardor  of  private  interest, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  matters  of  great  public  mo- 
ment may  be  neglected.  Are  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  aware  that  they  are  deeply  interested  in  tne 
speedy  accomplishment  of  a  continuous  Railroad 
line,  reaching  from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  to 
the  great  navigable  waters  of  the  western  world  ?  j 
And  that  this  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment, 
provided  the  Legislature  can  be  induced  to  afford 
the  necessary  facilities  to  the  action  of  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  Railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  has 
been  in  operation  some  years.  The  Schenectady 
and  Utica  Railroad  will  be  completed  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  Summer  travel  of  1836.  The  en- 
terprising stockholders  of  the  Syracuse  and  Au- 
burn Road  have  put  Engineers  upon  that  line,  who 
are  followed  by  their  agent  ready  to  make  con- 
tracts, with  the  intention  to  have  their  road  in  ope- 
ration as  soon  as  the  road  shall  be  finished  to  Utica, 
and  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Batavia  is  far  ad- 
vanced. It  requires  then  to  complete  a  Railroad 
throughfare  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Erie, 
only  the  connecting  link  from  Utica  to  Syracuse, 
about  fifty  miles,  from  Auburn  to  Rochester  about 
sixty  miles,  and  from  Batavia  or  Utica  to  Buffalo 
about  forty  miles. 

Applications  are  now  pending  for  Charters  to 
construct  these  several  connecting  links ;  compa- 
nies are  ready  to  take  the  stock,  and  proceed  with 
the  work  immediately  ;  and  if  they  are  allowed  to 
proceed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
whole  line  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  with- 
in two  years.  The  most  important  of  these  con- 
necting links,  are  the  two  from  Auburn  and  Ro- 
chester, and  from  Batavia  to  Buff  do — the  long  level 
of  the  Canal,  without  a  lock  between  Utica  and 
f. Syracuse,  will,  fur  a  lime,  bo  a  pood  Jsubslitutc. 
Can  New  Yorkers  fail  to  sec  the  importance  to  this 
r-itv,  of  owning  without  delay,  this  avenue,  and 
using  it,  till  more  favorable  State  councils  shall  yield 
to  what  wc  consider  the  just  rights  of  the  ninth- 
vstitsrn  cotmti«t  and  Uio  claim*  oi  this  city  ?— 


Should  there  not  be  a  loud  call  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  this  matter,  during  the  few- 
remaining  days  of  the  session  ?  X. 


Canal  Tolls. — There  has  been  received  for 
canal  tolls,  at  the  Albany  collector's  office,  from  the 
15th  to  the  30th  of  April,  both  days  inclusive,  the 
sum  of  $42,015  65.    This  is  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  received  for  tolls  during  the  month  of  April 
in  any  one  year  since  the  canals  were  constructed. 
It  exceeds  last  year,  when  the  canal  opened  3  days 
later,  by  the  sum  of  $22,000 :  and  it  exceeds  1833, 
by  the  sum  of  nearly  $18,000,  when  the  tolls  on 
merchandise  were  25  per  cent,  higher ;  although  in 
1833  die  canal  opened  several  days  later  than  in 
1835. 

The  Erie  canal  was  navigable  in  its  whole  extent 
on  the  15th  of  April ;  and  although  the  season  was 
unusually  backward  and  unfavorable,  the  navigation 
has  been  maintained  without  interruption.  There 
will  be  no  hesitation,  after  this  experiment,  about 
the  practicability  of  opening  the  canal  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April. 

The  N.  Y.  American  has  been  filled  with  alarms 
about  the  diversion  of  the  trade  of  the  west,  and  its 
editor,  at  times,  has  seemed  almost  ready  to  exclaim 
with  Mr.  Ewing,  "  the  canal  is  a  solitude."  To  all 
who  desire  to  know  the  truth  on  this  subject,  we 
offer  the  single  fact,  that  there  has  passed  up  the 
Erie  canal,  during  the  month  of  April,  1835,  at 
least  twice  as  much  merchandise  as  passed  up  dur- 
ing the  same  month  in  either  of  the  tnree  preceding 
years.  Is  tliis  evidence  that  the  early  trade  has 
been  diverted  from  the  canul  ? 

The  above  article  from  the  Albany  Argus, 
has  been  excluded  for  two  or  three  days  past 
by  the  press  of  Foreign  news.  We  now  insert  it, 
with  all  the  satisfaction  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
Erie  canal,  which  it  records,  that  can  possibly  be 
felt,by  the  Argus,  x>r  any  party,  directly  and  per- 
sonally interested — winch  we  are  not — in  the  re- 
gion to  which  the  canal,  dispenses,  in  its  course, 
such  substantial  benefits. 

But  the  Albany  Argus  seems  incapable,  or  un- 
willing, to  look  at  the  question  of  public  improve- 
ment, in  any  but  one  light — or  to  to  believe,  that 
off,  or  beyond,  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the 
Railroads  parrdllel  with,  or  following,  its  course — 
there  can  be  any  just  claim  for  legislative  aid  and 
countenance. 

According  to  our  view,  this  is  neither  honest  nor 
patriotic  We  think — and  in  forming  our  opinion 
in  tins  matter,  we  are  as  absolutely  without  any 
personal  interest,  as  in  reference  to  the  region  af- 
fected by  the  Erie  canal — that  no  man  who  seri- 
ously means  the  good  of  the  State,  and  is  not  bi- 
assed by  conflicting — or  what  he  may  suppose  to 
be  a  conflicting — interest,  can  look  at  what  is  doing 
in  Pennsylvania  towards  securing  the  trade  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  at  the  unquestionable 
claims  of  our  south-western  counties,  to  some  aid 
from  the  State,  towards  enabling  them  to  compete 
with  these  efforts  of  Pennsylvania — without  feel* 
ing,  that  the  rejection  by  the  present  Assembly  of 
the  application  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  was,  to  those  counties  a  wrong  and  an 
injury,  and  a  grave  error,  as  a  mere  matter  of  State 
interest  and  pride. 

It  was  a  want  "."just  patriotism  then — restricting 
on  this  occasion  the  use  of  that  word  to  a  para- 
mount regard  for  one's  own  State, — not  to  have 
lent  a  willing  and  liberal  hand  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  Eric  Railroad. 

******* 

As  to  the  amount  of  tolls  on  the  Canal  in  April, 
it  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  main  question, 
that  of  the  early  spring  supply  to  the  far  West- 
The  truth  is,  tliat  the  creative  influence  of  the 
Canal,  upon  the  Country  through  which  it  passes, 
has  been  such,  that  it  can  scarcely  suffice  for  the 
transportation  of  the  merchandize  needed,  and  the 
produce  raised,  within  the  Counties  contiguous  to 
it*  T1m  recent  vote  for  doubling  the  Canul  may  be 
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adduced  in  proo£  It  is  the  home  demand,  we 
vcoiare  to.  say,  and  not  that  for  other  States, 
which  has  pressed  forward  so  rapidly.  The  Lake 
too  at  Buffalo  was  yet  fast— and  likely  to  remain  fast, 
at  the  latest  dates,  with  iee— while  at  Dunkirk  and 
Portland,  the  proposed  terminations  of  the  Erie 
Road,  the  navigation  has  been  open  for  weeks  past. 
Moreover,  as  to  the  fact  of  much  early  trade  to  the 
Mississippi  valley  having  been  diverted  from  this 
city  to  Philadelphia — and  through  Philadelphia — 
we  speak  from  personal  knowledge. 

With  this  fact,  then,  in  view — with  the  spirited 
efforts  we  are  daily  witnessing  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  assure  her  superiority  over  us  as  car- 
riers of  the  trade  or  the  West — and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  the  channels 
of  trade,  when  once  worn  deep— we  repeat,  that 
we  consider  the  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.  a  mistake  in  policy,  and 
an  injury  and  wrong  to  this  city,  and  to  the  great 
Counties  of  ihe  Southwest 


A  Rebuke  not  unmkkitid. — The  Philadelphia 

Inquirer  of  yesterday  has  this  paragraph. 

Within  the  last  fortnight,  the  stocks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal ;  of  the  Sandusky 
and  Beaver  Can  il  ;  and  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
Harrisburg  Rail  Road,  all  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, and  designed  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  this  city  and  the  grest  West, 
have  been  readily  disposed  of  in  this  eity  ;  and 
our  capitalists  are  ready  for  any  other  movement 
calculated  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  Philadel- 
phia* Contrast  this  commendable  spirit  of  en. 
terprise  with  that  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  New  Yorkers,  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  no  Philadelphian  can  fail  to  cherish  a 
just  sod  laudable  degree  of  pride  for  the  spirit 
and  liberality  of  our  merchants  and  capitalists 
generally. 

Important  aud  interesting  Mission. — The  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a 
resolution,  requesting  the  President  to  consider  of 
the  expediency  of  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  South  American  States,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing for  our  commerce  and  people,  a  safe  pas- 
sage across  the  Isthmus,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  compliance  with  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate,  we  understand,  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  Colonel  Charles  Biddle,  of 
Tennessee,  to  conduct  the  negotiation,  and  that  he 
is  about  to  visit  the  Southern  Continent,  in  prose- 
cution of  the  objects  in  view. — [Pennsylvania^] 

On  Providence. 

J-W»  the  Attracts  •/  Filiettfa. 

"  Qual  asadre  i  ng  II  eon  pietoso  afletto"— 

Even  as  a  mother  o'er  her  children  bending 

Yearns  with  maternal  lore :  her  fond  embraces 

And  fenile  ktts  to  each  In  tarn  extending t 

One  at  her  feat,  one  on  her  knots,  ah#»  places, 

And  from  their  eyas,  and  voles,  and  speaking  faces, 

Their  various  wants  and  wishes  comprehending, 

To  one  a  look,  to  one  a  word  addresses, 

Even  with  her  frowns,  a  mother's  fondness  btoedtng. 

Bq  o'er  as  watches  Providence  on  high. 

And  hope  to  »  aae,  and  help  jto  others  leads, 

And  yteras  alike  to  all  an  open  ear, 

And  when  she  seems  her  favors  to  deny, 

She  for  our  prayers  alone  the  boonjsospetid*, 

Or  seeming  <o  deny,  she  grants  the  prayer. 

PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 

mat   8,   1,835. ,, 

Pur.  Ask.  Of«r. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 100  127  *27 

Peterson 50  110  — 

Ithaca  and  Owego. —  —  — 

Saratoga —  1204  120 

Harlem.  »•»•»«•••••••••••  ~—  110  ~~ 

Boston  and  Providence....  100  121  120t 

New-York  and  Albany ....  —  —  — 

New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

Transportation  line...  100  124  120 

Camden  and  Amboy 100  147  — 

Providence  and  Stonington.  100  108  107 

Boston  and  Worcester —  107*  lOSt 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton..  100  107  106 

UticaandBchenectady,.,*  100  —  — 

Jamaica..  •««••«•»  *  *.»««  »*.  *—  mmm  •  •• • 
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The  Michigan  War. — An  extra  from  the  office 
of  the  Buffalo  Whig,  dated  Monday  last,  furnish- 
es the  following  intelligence,  copied  from  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  of  the  29th  of  April 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  the  intelligence 
that  the  first  blow  has  been  struck  in  the  Border 
War  between  Michigan  and  Ohio.  In  violation  of 
his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  ot  the  sacred  obligations  of  his  State  to 
the  Union ;  trampling  upon  the  laws  of  that  Union, 
and  upon  both  its  rights  and  die  rights  of  Michigan, 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  pursuance  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional act  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  and 
regardless  of  the  admonitions  he  has  received  from 
the  General  Government,  perseveres  in  his  efforts 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  over  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan.  For  that  purpose,  early 
last  week,  he  sent  the  Commissioners  of  that  state, 
escorted  by  an  armed  force,  to  the  west  end  of  our 
Territory,  adjoining  Indiana,  to  retrace  and  run 
the  boundary  line  through  Michigan,  illegally 
claimed  by  Ohio. 

A  penal  law  of  Michigan,  which  is  a  law  of  the 
United  States  until  repealed  by  Congress,  provides 
for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  any  person  ac- 
cepting or  exercising  within  our  Territory,  any  of- 
fice or  authority,  unless  derived  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Michigan,  or  of  the  United  States.  This 
law  has  been  pronounced  valid  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

In  virtue  of  this  act,  information  having  been 
received  on  Saturday  last,  that  the  Ohio  Commis- 
sioners, protected  by  an  armed  escort,  were  en- 
gaged in  running  the  boundary  line  through  Hills- 
due  and  Lenawee  counties,  and  affidavit  of  the 
facts  having  been  made  before  Charles  Hcwett, 
Esq.,  of  Tecumseh,  that  magistrate  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Patterson,  Tay- 
lor and  Seely,  the  aforesaid  Commissioners,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  violating  the  laws  of  the 
Territory.  With  this  warrant,  the  Sheriff  of  Le- 
nawee, summoning  a  posse  of  thirty  or  forty  per- 
sons, the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  county, 
groceeded  on  Saturday  evening  to  Adrian,  and  on 
unday  morning  directed  his  deputies  to  go  on 
with  the  posse,  about  fourteen  miles  due  south  of 
that  place,  where  they  understood  the  trespassers 
and  violators  of  our  laws  were  then  probably  sta- 
tioned. 

With  the  knowledge  that  those  Ohio  people  were 
armed,  it  became  an  imperative  duty  to  arm  our 
posse.  On  arriving  near  the  house  of  Phillips,  7 
miles  within  the  Michigan  line,  they  found  nine 
or  ten  armed  men,  ascertained  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  Ohio  party.  Two  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  leav- 
ing the  posse  thirty  yards  distant,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  house,  advised  the  party  that 
they  had  a  warrant  for  their  arrest,  and  demanded 
their  surrender. 

The  Ohio  men  refused  to  surrender,  raised  and 
levelled  their  arms  at  the  Sheriffs,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  them.  Not  daunted,  those  officers  urged 
forward,  and  came  within  a  few  steps  of  the  ene- 
my. It  became  by  this  time  evident,  that  they 
meant  to  run ;  and  orders  were  given  to  fire  over 
their  heads,  and  bring  them  to,  if  they  did  run. 
As  was  expected,  they  took  to  their  heels,  but  were 
chased,  and  captured.  They  had  been  instructed 
and  they  had  threatened  not  to  be  taken  alive. — 
Col.  Hawkins,  the  Oliio  Surveyor,  and  seven  arm- 
ed persons,  nine  in  all,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
brought  to  Tecumseh  for  examination  on  Monday 
morning. 

The  Commissioners  happened  to  be  at  another 
house,  about  200  yards  from  the  house  of  Phillips, 
at  the  time  the  above  persons  were  captured. — 
They  ran  into  the  woods,  were  pursued,  but  could 
not  be  overtaken.  Gen.  Taylor,  one  of  them,  made 
a  hasty  retreat,  to  Maumee,  about  30  miles,  never 
stopping  until  he  arrived  there.  The  other  Com- 
missioners subsequently  followed  him. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio,  who  lias  a  force  of  about 
500  troops  collected  at  Maumee,  has  issued  ordeis 
for  the  raising  and  marching  of  10,000  men  to  that 
point,  declaring  that  he  will  never  recross  the 
Maumee  Swamp  until  he  runs  the  boundary  line 
and  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Ohio  over  thatptrt 
of  our  territory  claimed  by  her.  All  this  he  pio- 
claims  he  will  effect,  in  despite  of  Michigan  and 
any  assistance  which  the  U.  States  may  anord  her. 
If  this  threat  should  be  attempted  to  be  executed;  if 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  should  invade  Michigan 
with  an  army,  he  and  they  will  commit  treason 
against  the  U.  States,  and  be  dealt  with  according- 
ly!   One  thing,  a*  least  it  certain »  MkhiganwiH 


never  submit  to  be  invaded,  nor  to  have  the  juris- 
diction of  Ohio  extended  over  any  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory. We  presume  that  an  invasion  will  be 
promptly  repelled,  not  by  a  pos*e,.but  by  all  the 
force  that  can  be  raised.  Our  milhia  law  amply 
provides  for  the  emergency, 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  President, 
as  soon  as  informed  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
will  promptly  interpose  with  effect  against  Ohio. 
The  authorities  of  that  State  have  inflicted  a  blow 
upon  the  Union  of  these  States  far  more  dangerous 
and  destructive  to  it,  than  the  Nullifiers  of  South 
Carolina  aimed  at  it.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  Gov. 
Lucas  admits  that  his  conduct  amounts  to  Nullifi- 
cation. 


[Foe  the  New  Yore  Ambejcan.  | 
Wojrer'a    Cave. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  encroaching 
upon  your  territory  of  Politics  and  Internal  im- 
provements, and  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
great  tnd  magnificent  wonder  of  nature  above 
mentioned.  It  cannot  be  said  too  often,  that  we 
Americans,  are  sadly  insensible  to  the  beauties 
which  nature  has  scattered  over  this  noble  eooti. 
nent.  It  is  a  reproach  which  ought  to  be  wiped 
away  from  amongst  us,  and  to  that  end  our  sense 
of  shame  cannot  be  mortified  too  often,  or  too 
severely.  The  means  of  travelling  ai  e  so  greatly 
improved,  our  national  character  is  becoming  so 
exalted,  that  it  is  a  perfect  outrage ,  that  our  Ir- 
viogs  and  HofFmane  should  be  able  to  present  to 
oar  eyes,  a  terra  incognita  within  our  borders. 
Americans  should  know  more  about  their  own 
country  from  personal  observation,  and  instead 
of  visiting  Europe  almost  exclusively,  to  marve 
at  rivers  and  mountains,  should  bring  to  light 
the  almost  hidden  treasures  of  nature,  which  have 
been  lavished  upon  their  native  land. 

Weyer's  Cave  is  a  natural  curiosity  which  takes 

rank  with  the  wonders  of  the  universe — with  the. 

Falls  of  Niagara,  with  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  the 

far  famed  Grotto  of  Antiparos — and  yet,  out  of 

Virginia,  it  is  hardly  known  to  exist.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  it,  can  hardly  form  a  conjecture  of 
its  sombre  grandeur  and  splendor.  1  ts  silent  cham- 
bers, buried  many  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  extend  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  The 
light  of  day  never  penetrates  these  solemn  caverns 
— die  "  blessed  sun"  never  reveals  the  treasures  of 
nature  which  lie  entombed  within  them.  But  when 
torch- light  breaks  the  gloom  which  overhangs  them, 
the  brilliancy  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  beyond 
all  conception.  The  bright  star,  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent shapes,  gleams  all  around,  while  the  stupen- 
dous formations,  and  the  grotesque  imagery  which 
meet  the  eye,  make  one  doubt  if  he  have  not 
passed  into  a  new  state  of  being.  The  mind  is 
carried  back  to  the  distant  period  when  this  silent 
labor  of  nature  began — it  contemplates  the  ages 
and  ages  which  have  rolled  away,  the  empires 
which  have  fallen,  while  the  little  water-drop  has 
silently  and  surely  performed  its  office,  regardless 
of  the  conflicts  of  nations,  and  heedless  of  the  an- 
gry elements.  But  a  newspaper  is  not  the  place  to 
indulge  in  these  reflections.  I  will  make  a  few 
matter-of-fact  suggestions,  and  then  conclude  this 

notice. 

Weyer's  Cave  is  situated  in  Augusta  County, 
Virginia,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shonsndoah,  anil 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is 
perfectly  accessible,  and  may  be  conveniently 
taken  on  the  way  to  the  Natural  Bridge  and  the 
Sulphur  Springs.  The  communication  from  this 
and  the  other  Northern  cities  to  Fredericksburg, 
is  nesrly  the  whole  distance  by  steam— -thence 
to  Charloitsville  the  roads  are  very  good.  The 
Cave  is  only  about  3*2  miles  fiom  the  latter  town, 
and  the  route  one  of  the  roost  picturesque  in i  the 
whole  state.  With  such  facilities,  our  travelling 
community  should  not  delay  to  make  a  visit  to 
Weyer's  6ave,  and  those  «  ho  really  love  to  look 
upon  the  works  of  nature,  will  not  fail  to  go  there. 
As  a  further  inducement,  I  would  remark,  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  Cave,  and  all  who  are >  ©on. 
neeted  with  it,  are  among  the  moat  intelligent 
and  hospitable  persons  wtihin  the  knowledge  Of 
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History  of  New. York.  2  volt.  By  UneU  Pku 
Up,  Comprising  volt.  » XXIII.  and  IV.  of  the 
Boy**  and  Girl*9  Family  Library.  New.  York— 
Harter  and  Brothers. — Wo  repeat,  on  this  oc- 
casion, what  we  have  more  than  once  eaid  before 
fa  reference  to  Uncle  Philip's  admirable  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  educatioo,  that  though 
professing  fo  be  addressed  to  young  minds, 
bis  books  will,  for  the  most  part,  afford  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  to  stl  of  more  advanced 
years,  who  have  not  had  time,  or  opportunity, 
for  much  study. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  History  of 
our  own  State  is  plainly  and  agreeably  written — 
beginning  with  the  discovery  by  Hudson,  and 
brought  down  to  the  revolution. 

We  published,  some  days  ago,  and  warmly 
commended  the  object  of,  a  law  recently  passed 
by  our  Legislature,  authorizing  the  inhabitants 
of  school  districts  to  levy  a  small  annual  tax  for 
the  purchase  of  a  District  Library.  These  books 
of  Uncle  Philips's  are  peculiarly  of  a  character 
fitted  for  such  libraries ;  for  they  are  pure  in  sen. 
timent,  correct  in  style,  and  accurate  in  informs- 
tion. 

We  commend  them,  accordingly,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Trustees  of  the  School  District  it 
and  of  parents  and  instructors  generally. 

The  Risi  and  Progress  op  Religion  in  the 
Soul — Io  a  Series  of  Practical  Addressee,  by  P. 
Doddridge,  D.D.,  with  en  Introductory  Essay  by 
John  Poster,  author  of  Essaya  on  Decision  of 
Citaracter,  &c.  1.  vol.  New  York.  D.  Aftle. 
ton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  republication  of  an  old  and  much  ap- 
proved book,  written  with  a  studious  regard  to 
plainness  of  style  and  statement,  so  aa  to  be  level 
to  all  capacities. 

Its  bulk  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  preliminary 
essay  of  Mr.  Foster,  written  in  hia  accustomed 
style  of  vigorous  eloquence. 

Journal,  by  Frances  Anne  Butler.  2  vols. 
Philadelphia:  Caret,  Lea,  and  Blanchard. — 
The  long  note  of  preparation  which  has  preced- 
ed the  appearance  of  this  Journal,  and  the  stolen 
fragments  from  it,  which  appeared  originally  in  a 
Boston  paper,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  many 
others,  liave  combined  to  excite  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest to  a  degree,  that  we  cannot  but  consider — 
without  meaning  to  be  ungallant — ridiculous.  This 
nation — this  great  nation,  as  we  are  wont  to  con- 
sider ourselves — is  on  tiptoe,  so  to  speak,  to  know 
what  is  thought  and  said  of  them,  by  a  very  clever 
young  lady,  whom  necessity,  and  not  her  will  or 
choice,  made  an  actress. 

The  hour  of  suspense  is  past — the  curtain  is  lift- 
ed, and  without  prefice  or  explanation, l*  the  Jour 
nal"  is  before  the  world.  That  it  is  a  faithful  tran- 
script, so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  record  made  at  the 
time,  seems  to  us  clear,  from  internal  evidence. — 
How  far  the  facts  omitted — and  to  judge  from  the 
numerous  asterisks,  there  arc  many  such — might 
qualify  what  is  retained,  it  concerns  us  not  to  in- 
quire •  for  the  book  must  be  judged  by  what  it  is, 
not  by  what  any  one  imy  choose  to  fancy  it  would 
have  been,  if  all  had  been  told. 

Adopting  this  standard  then,  we  may  say,  that 
«*  rbe  Journal"  is  sprightly,  amusing,  careless, 
often  vulgar,  occasionally  flippaitH-and  then 
again   fervid  with    taste,   eloquence,  ami  po- 


etry :  the  opinions,  incidentally  expressed,  eon-' 
earning  the  habits  and  manners  of  this  country, 
the  tone  of  its  society,  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  its  political  institutions,  are  such  as  every  one 
is,  and  should  be,  at  full  liberty  to  express,  if  they 
are  entertained ;  and  by  the  expression  of  which, 
we  cannot  fail  to  profit — if  reason  rather  than 
vanity  be  our  counsellor. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  these  psges  that 
will  shock  and  mortify  individuals,  and  over  sen- 
sitive  people — very  often  because oi the  disagree- 
5  le  fidelity  and  truth  of  the  representations  given 
— at  other  times  because  of  the  obvious  injustice 
of  these  representations.  Yet  after  all— at  best 
and  at  worst — what  does  it  all  amount  to  T  Sim. 
ply  this,  that  a  young,  well  educated  and  clever 
woman,  who  had  been  idolised  in  her  own  coun- 
try, and  intoxicated  by  the  unstinted  breath  of  pop. 
ular  applause  lavished  on  her  theatrical  perform, 
ances — accustomed  to  a  particular  mode  ot  life, 
to  certain  conventional  notions  of  refinement— and 
coming  among  us  with  all  the  feelings  of 
Europesn  superiority — .a  aentiment  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  visitors  from  England 
— is  sometimes  shocked  by  the  display  of 
of  pretensions  that  seem  to  her  unfounded  and 
ridiculous,  at  others,  is  amused  at  the  sensitive* 
noes  which  she  sees  manifested,  aa  to  how  such 
a  ••  clever  girl"  aa  herself  will  look  upon 
Americans — and  that  she  describes  with  a  sharp 
and  biting  pen  the  emotions  she  experiences. — 
Is  there  any  bar  to  such  freedom  of  opinion  ?  )s 
there  any  breach  of  hospitality— so  long  aa  she 
does  not  individualize  her  pictures — in  euch  a  re- 
cord of  first  impressions  ?  above  all,  is  there  any 
want  of  gratitude  in  so  doing  f  Surely  not.  On 
this  score  of  gratitude,  by.the.bye,  there  is  a 
capital  common  sense  note  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal,  which  seta  that  matter  iu 
its  true  light.  The  idea  that  "  gratitude9  should 
be  felt  by  actors,  because  their  performances 
have  been  attended  by  large  audiences,  is  very 
properly  scouted — the  whole  thing  is  pot  upon 
the  footiog  of  a  quid  pro  quo  :  the  audience 
attend  because  they  think  the  attraction  of 
the  performance  worth  the  dollar  it  costs— 
and  the  actors  play  because  they  want  the  dollar 
of  the  spectator.  When  the  curtain  drops  the 
account  is  balanced,  and  both  parties  are  even. 

Three  times  out  of  four  this  reasoning  is 
equally  true,  as  applied  to  the  intercourse  in  pri- 
vate life,  to  which  public  personages — whether 
actors  on  the  roal,  or  the  mimic,  stage  of  life-* 
are  admitted  in  this  country.  They  are  sought  as 
lion*,  and  quito  as  much  for  the  gratification  of 
the  entertainer's  vanity,  or  lovo  of  novelty,  as  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  strangers.  This  cannot  es. 
cape  the  notice  of  those  so  honored ! — and  the 
obligation  therefore  conferred  by  such  advances, 
is  balanced  by  the  iclal,  which  they  are  made  to 
feel,  their  presence  at  a  fete  will  impart. 

These  remarks  are  not,  it  will  be  porcived,  at 
all  applicable  to  that  sort  of  intercourse  with 
strangers  which  results  from  a  real  admiration  of 
merit  and  talent— from  sympathy  with,  or  respect 
for,  reculiar  avocations  or  pursuits,  or  from  kin- 
dred genius  and  feeling— and  accordingly  it  will 
be  found,  we  think,  throughout  this  Journal,  thai, 
although  the  necessarily" hearties^; and  selfish ' 
characteristics  of  general  society,  are  touched  off 
with  a  sharp  hand,  justice  is  done  to  tae  sincere 
and  cordial  greetings  of  more  private  circles. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  only  party  likely  to  suffer 
by  this  publication,  is  the  wrjter,  for  it  certainly 
is  beneath  her  reputation  as  a  literary  person. 


SrSECBBs  end  forensic  asotiminis  T»y  Ba*- 
Wbbster,  9  vola.;  As****,  PtmSNu,  Marvin  & 
Co.— For  sale  herefby  D.  Awls*q*  eVCo— We 
took  occasion  tome  days  ago,  to  quote  socbo  of 
the  preliminary  remarks  in  die  second  volume  of 
theae  speeches,  in  which  justice  was  done  to  the 
talents  and  character  of  Mr.  Webster.  We  hid 
not  then  seen  the  publication,  which  however  te 
now  bsfore  us,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all  read* 
era,  as  one  of  enduring  value. 

We  make  an  extract— not  for  he  novelty— but 
because,,  although  published  before,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  referred  to,  as  illustrating  the  highest 
traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  character  as  a  patriot, 
and  talents  as  an  orator.    . 


It  is  the  conclusion  of  his  celebrated  reply  to 

Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of 
my-  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained*  I  am  conscious  of  having 
detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  1  was 
drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no  previous  delibera* 
tion  such  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave 
and  important  a  subject.  But  it  is  a  subject  of 
which  my  heart  is  full,  and  T  have  not  been  willing 
to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its  -spontaneous  senti* 
ihents.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  i  myself  to 
relinquish  it,  without  expressing,  once  mire*  Hiy 
deep  conviction,  that,  since  it  -respects  rjothmg  leas 
than  the  union  of  the  States,  it  is  of  jnnel  vital  and 
essential  importance  to  the  public  happiness.  I 
profess,  air,  in  my  career,  hkherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal 
union.  It  is  to  that  union  wo  owe  our  safety  at 
home,  and  our  <»nflkieratk)n  and  dicnity  abroad-  It 
is  to  that  union  we  are  chiefly  indebted  &r  what- 
ever makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country. .  That 
union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  vir- 
tues in  the  severe  school  of  adversity^  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance^  pros- 
trate commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  be- 
nign influences,  theae  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  anrang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
teemed  with  fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  bles- 
sings ;  and,  although  our  territory  has  stretched 
out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  far- 
ther and  farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection 
or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all  a  copious  foun- 
tain of  national,  social,  and  personal  happiness.  I 
have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cess behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us 
together  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  ac- 
customed myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dis- 
union, to  see  whether,  with  my  short  Sight,  I  can 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below  ;  nor  could  I 
regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this 
government,  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent 
on  considering,  not  how  the  union  should  be  best 
preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  bo  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. While  the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  ex- 
citing, gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us, 
for  wand  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to 
penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in.  my  day.  at 
least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant,  that 
on  my  vision  never  may  he  opened  what  Hes  be- 
hind. .When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see 
him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  f ragmen* 
of  a  once  glorious  union ;  on  states  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, biUi^erent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds, 
or  drenched,  it  may-  be,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let 
their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold 
the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  .earth,  still  full  high 
advanced,  its  arms  and  .trophies  streaming  in  their 
^iginal  lAstre,~not  a  str ipe.erased  or  polluted,  nor 

fr^stngle  star  obscured— bearing  for  its  motto,  no  soch 
^iserable^nteirngatory?  «a  wftdf  ft  stl  thU  worth  ? 

|Nor  those  other  w  orda  of  delusion  tmd  folly,  Liber- 
ty first,  and  Ifuym  aftffward* — but  everywhere, 
jgprcad  fX\  ovei^>  characters  of  Bvin$  ligrht,  blazing 
on  all  its  pmplfirfolds,  aj^cy  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  thBifind,  ottdin  ejrexy.^wind  under  the  whole 
heaven^  [that  OOlerseAtiamW  dear  to  every  true 
American  hearV-Lihexty/fcaid  .Union,  now  and 
foreveri-onc  and  inseparable  J   ■• 

.  *.  Lit  —  ..::>'  j         . 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 


■MSE-sesses-i 

OM  TUB  iMf  KOVftMSNTT  0r'S0Cl*TY  BY  THE  DIF- 
FUSION of  Knowledge;  toI.  IV.  of  Dick's  Work* 
—Philadelphia,  K*r  &  Bi  dole. 

We  have  now  four  volumes  completed  of  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Dick — ail  tending  to  the 
same  great  ead,the  improvement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  human  race. 

The  volume  now  before  as  is  specially  design- 
ed to  illustrate  the  benefits  which  would  result 
■«  from  a  more  general  dissemination  of  rational 
and  scientific  information"  among  all  classes.  It 
is  well  executed  and  amusingly — a  great  matter 
where  instruction  is  concerned. 

One  great  result  that  may  be  hoped  for,  from  a 
more  enlightened  state  of  the  public  mind  is  thus 
set  forth. 

A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  would  be  one 
general  mean  of  promoting  unit*  in  the  Vkrietian 
Church. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  throughout  tho 
whole  world,  there  is  no  system  6t  religion  the 
votaries  ef  which  are  subdivided  into  so  many 
sectaries  as  those  who  profess  an  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Within  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain  there  are  perhaps  not  much  fewer  than  a 
hundred  different  denominations  of  Christians  be* 
longing  to  the  Protestant  Church.  We  have 
Calvinists,  Arminians,  Baxterians,  Antinoinians, 
Arises,  and  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents, — 
8eceders,  Brownteta,  Sandemanians,  Quakers, 
Moravians,  Swedenborgians,  Milleoarians,  Sab- 
batarians, UniversaKsts,  Sublapsaiiens,  Supralap. 
sarians,  Dunk  era,  Kilnamitea,  Shakers,  dte.  Of 
some  of  these  the.  e  are  several  subdivisions. — 
Thus,  there  ore  three  or  four  denominations  of 
Seceders,  four  or  five  of  Baptists,  three  or  four 
of  Methodists,  and  two  or  three  of  Gtassites  or 
Sandemanians.  Most  of  these  denominations  re. 
cognise  the  leading  truths  of  divine  revelation, — 
the  natural  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,— 
the  fall  of  man, — the  necessity  of  a  Saviour, — tho 
incarnation  of  Christ, — the  indispensable  duty  of 
faith  in  him  for  the  remission  of  sins, — the  neces- 
sity of  regenerstion,  and  of  holiness  in  principle 
and  practice, — the  obligation  of  the  moral  law, — 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  sud  punishments, — in 
short,  every  thing  by  which  Ci  ristianity  is  distin- 
guished from  Mohammedanism,  pagan  idolatry, 
and  all  the  other  systems  of  religion  that  prevail 
in  the  world.  Yet,  while  agreeing  in  the  lead- 
ing docttines  of  the  Christian  faith,  they  continue 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  no  common  bond  of  union,  and  as  rival  sects, 
are  too  frequently  in  a  state  of  alienation,)and  even 
of  open  hostility.  The  points  in  which  they  differ 
are  frequently  so  minute  aa  to  be  incapable  of  be- 
ing accura'ely  denned,  or  rendered  palpable  to  an 
impartial  inquirer.  Where  the  difference  ia  moat 
apparent,  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion respecting  euob  questions  as  the  following  : 
Whether  the  election  of  man  to  eternal  life  be 
absolute  or  conditional, — whether  Christ  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  or  only  Tor  a 
limited  number,— whether  there  be  a  gradation 
'  or  an  equality  among  the  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church, — whether  every  particular  society  of 
'Christiana  has  power  to  regulate  its  own  affaire, 
or  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  higher  courts  of 
judicature, — whether  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  should  be  received  in  the  posture  of  sit- 
ting or  kneeling, — whether  baptism  should  be  ad 
ministered  to  infants  or  adults,  or  be  performed 
by  dipping  or  sprinkling,  &c.  Such  are  some  of 
the  points  of  dispute  which  have  torn  tho  Christian 
church  into  a  number  of  shreds,  and  produced 
among  the  different  sectaries  mutual  jealousies, 
recriminations,  and  contentions.  When  we  con- 
sider the  number  and  the  importance  of  the  leading 
f  icts  and  doctrines  in  which  they  all  agree,  it  ap- 
ps  ir*  somewhat  strange,  and  even  absurd,  that 
they.  .4* '">u Id  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  and  even 
assume  a  hostile  attitude,  on  account  of  such  com- 
p  vrat Lvcly  trivial  differences  of  opinion,  especially 
when  they  all  profess  to  be  promoting  the  same 
grand  object,  travelling  to  the  same  heavenly  coun- 
try, and  expect,  erelong,  to  sit  down  in  harmony  in 
Mie  mansions  above.    The  grand  principles  of  hu- 
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man  action,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  Revela- 
tion to  establish,  and  the  precepts  of  morality, 
which  ought  to  govern  the  affections  and  conduct 
of  every  Christian,  are  recognised  by  all ;  and 
why  then  should  they  separate  from  each  other, 
ana  remain  at  variance  on  account  of  matters  of 
"doubtful  disputation  TV 

The  evil*  which  flow  from  such  a  divided  state  of 
Christian  society  are  numerous,  and  much  to  be 
deplored.  A  sectarian  spirit  has  burst  asunder  the 
bonds  of  Christian  love,  and  prevented  that  har- 
monious intercourse  among  Christians  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  social  religion.  It  has 
infused  jealousies,  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity 
and  discord,  set  friends,  brethren,  and  families  at 
variance,  and  shattered  even  civil  communities  into 
factions  and  parties.  It  has  kindled  contentions 
and  heart  burnings,  produced  envyings.  animosities 
and  hatred  of  brethren,  burst  asunder  the  strongest 
ties  of  natural  affection,  and  has  led  professed 
Christians  to  violate  the  plainest  dictates  of  huma- 
nity and  of  natural  justice  It  has  excited  a  fever- 
ish zeal  for  the  peculiarities  of  a  sectary,  while  the 
distinguishing  Matures  of  Christianity  hare  either 
been  overlooked  or  trampled  under  foot.  It  has 
wasted  money  unnecessarily  in  erecting  separate 
places  of  worship,  which  might  have  been  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  our  common 
Christianity.  It  has  even  corrupted  our  very 
prayer*,  infused  into  them  human  passions,  and  a 
spirit  of  party,  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  our  own  sectary,  as  if  the  Omnipotent,  whom 
we  profess  to  adore,  were  biased  by  the  same  pre- 
judices as  ourselves,  and  dispensed  his  favors  ac- 
cording to  our  contracted  views.  Could  we  fly 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  angelic  messenger  through 
the  various  assemblages  convened  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  while  they  are  offering  up  their  prayers 
to  heaven,  what  a  repulsive  and  discordant  scene 
would  present  itself,  when  we  beheld  the  leaders  of 
certain  sectaries  confining  their  petitions  to  their 
own  votaries,  imploring  a  special  blessing  upon 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  the  chief  favorites  of 
heaven,  lamenting  the  errors  of  others,  throwing 
out  inuendos  against  rival  sectaries,  taking  credit 
to  themselves  as  the  chief  depositories  of  gospel 
truth,  and  thanking  God  for  their  superior  attain- 
ments in  Christian  perfection !  How  -unlike  the 
noble,  benevolent  and  expansive  spirit  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates! — Nay,  the  intolerance  which 
the  divisions  of  the  Chistrian  church  have  en. 
gendered  has  established  Inquisitions  for  the 
purpose  of  torturing  and  burning  supposed  here, 
tics, — has  banished,  imprisoned,  plundered, 
hanged,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  thousands 
and  ten  thousands,  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinione;  sod  many  eminent  characters,  illustri- 
ous for  piety  and  virtue,  havo  fallen  victims  to 
such  unchristian  barbarities. 

In  particular,  the  divisions  and  contentions  of 
Christians  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  progress  of  infidelity.  The  truth  and  excel, 
lence  of  our  religion  can  only  be  exhibited  to 
the  world  by  its  effects.  And  when,  instead  of 
love,  union,  and  harmony  among  its  professors, 
we  behold  bitter  envyings,  schisms,  contentions, 
and  animosities,  there  appears  nothing  to  allure 
vicious  and  unthinking  minds  to  examine  its  evi- 
dences, and  to  give  it  an  impartial  hearing.— 
**  First  agree  among  yourselves,"  infidels  reply, 
u  and  then  we  will  consider  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  your  opinions."  Such  a  modo  of  rea. 
toning  and  conduct  is  Indeed  both  absaid  and  un- 
fair, when  the  genuine  doctrines  and  requisitions 
of  Christianity  are  clearly  stated  in  its  original 
records,  and  which  they  ought  to  examine  for 
themselves ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
deplored,  that  Christians,  by  their  sectarian  ani. 
mosities,  should  throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  rational  investigation  into  the  truths  and 
foundations  of  religion,  and  cause  thousands  to 
stumble  and  fall  to  their  destruction.  But  what 
is  pei  haps  worat  of  all,  it  has  greatly  retarded, 
and  still  retards,  the  universal  propagation  of 
Christianity  through  the  world.  Something  has 
been  effected,  of  late  years,  by  variona  sections 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  their  separate  capaci- 
ties ;  but  it  is  not  too  moch  to  affirm,  that,  bsd 
they  acted  in  combination  and  in  harmony,  in  the 
missionary  cause,  ten  times  more  good  would 
have  been  effected  than  has  ever  .yet  been  aecom 
piished.  Besides,  in  our  present  mode  of  propa- 
gating the  goapal  among  the  heathen,  we  are,  to 
a  certain  extent  sowing  the  seeds  of  those  unhap 
py  dissensions  which   have   so  long  prevailed 


among  ourselves.  And,  therefore,  till  the  different 
religious  denominations  in  this  and  other  Chris- 
tian lands  be  brongbt  to  a  more  general  and  har- 
monious union,  we  cannot  expect  to  behold  a  ra- 
pid and  extenaive  propagation  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity tbr«  ugbout  the  pogan  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  a  sectarian 
spirit  has  produced  in  the  Christian  Church. 

A  Practical  View  or  the  Prevailing  Reli- 
gious System  or  Professed  Christians,  etc  fcc 
&c  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.  By 
Wm.  Wilberforcb  ;  with  an  introductory  essay, 
by  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta :  1 
vol.    Key  and  Biddle. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  publication  of 
this  religious  work  by  a  layman — by  one,  too,  then 
occupied  and  connected  personally  with  the  most 
important  measures  of  the  national  Legislation, — 
and  which  was,  as  the  introduction  states,  M  poured 
out,  as  it  were,  in  the  interval  of  two  sessions  of 
Parliament,"  was  not  ephemeral  or  transitory. 
The  "  Practical  View"  has  held  and  holds  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  books 
ever  published— which  wins  not  more  by  the  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  of  its  tone,  than  by  the  con- 
ciliatory style  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  any 
thing  but  polemic  \1  in  its  temper  and  expositions. 

It  was  first  published  in  1797 — when  a  torrent 
of  infidelity  seemed  to  threaten  Great  Britain — 
and  when,  unless  the  higher  and  middling  class- 
es could  be  aroused  to  the  duties  and  responsibili. 
ties  of  "  real  Christianity" — all  the  institutions 
of  religion  were  in  danger  of  being  overthrown. 
It  contributed  then  mainly  to  arousing  the  right 
spirit,  and  will  serve  long  to  keep  it  up. 

A  Treatise  on  Water,  works,  for  convey- 
ing AMD  DISTRIBUTING  SUPPLIES  OF  WATER  J  WITH 

Tables  and  Examples.    Charles  P.  Storrow. — 
Boston. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  work  which  has  re. 
cently  been  issued  from  the  Boston  press.    The 
object  01  the  author,  in  the  language  of  his  pre 
face,  waa  "not  to  produce  an  original  treati*' t 
but  to  present  the  theories  of  the  most  eminent! 
philosophers  and  engineers,  on  tho  rnbjeet  o 
Hydraulics,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  uftderS 
*tood,  and  to  show,  in  a  simple  manner,  how  they 
should  be  applied  in  solving  questions  which  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  of  daily  occurrence  to  the  engi. 
neersof  this  country."    The  habits  of  persever 
ng  industry  and  patient  investigation  which  die* 
tinguish  the  author,  and  his  reputation  at  a  prac- 
tical engineer,  give  assurance  that  he  has  treated 
his  subject  with  ability,  sud  accomplished  ell  a 
which  he  aimed.    We  commend  hia  treatise  to 
public  attention  as  a  practically  useful  and  see. 
tonable  contribution  to  tho  cause  of  science. — 
[Communicated.] 

Works  of  Robert  Sands. — It  gives  us  plea- 
sure to  learn  and  to  state,  that  a  second  edition  of 
the  works  of  Sand  is  about  to  be  pnblisbed  by  the 
Messrs.  Harpers. 

Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  received 
from  the  author,  and  put  CO  press,  the  second  part 
of  Geoffrey  Crayon's  Miscellany.  As  it  treats  of 
Abbottsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  we  niay  expect 
the  most  authentic  and  interesting  details  concern 
big  Scott  and  Byron. — [Nat.  Gar.] 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Eusope.— By  the  British  chip 
Arkwright,  from  Aberdeen,  and  the  American 
ship  Josephine,  from  Belfast,  datea  of  30th  March 
from  Aberdeen  and  Belfast,  and  516th  from  Lon- 
don, are  received. 

Lord  Canterbury,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Canada,  as  tymntis  siont  r,  to  inquire  into  their 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,,  AND 


grievance*,  &c.  will  not  now,  it  is  said,  owing  to 

aome  domeatio  circumstances,  come  out 

Lord  Amherst  is  appointed  Commissioner  to 
Canada  in  the  place  of  Lord  Canterbury. 

M.  Dumon,  as  Chaiiman  of  the  Committee,  read 
the  report,  which  was  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 

Strand  on  which  the  25,000,000  had  been  stipu- 
ted.    It  concluded  withfa  bill  for  the  appropria- 
tion* • 

Still  later  prom  Europe. — By  the  Poland, 
packet  ship  from  Havre,  papers  of  the  10th  ulL, 
are  received — and  the  intelligence  they  bring  is  ev- 
ery way  interesting. 

First  of  our  own  affairs.  The  discussion  on  the 
American  indemnity  had  commenced.  The  speech 
of  the  Duke  of  FUzjames  is  balderdash  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  shows  most  palpably  the  weak- 
ness of  the  opposition  to  the  law.  The  answer  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  puts  the  question  on 
the  strong  ground  of  justice — and  explicitly  states 
moreover,  that  the  measure  recommended,  is  a  Cab- 
inet measure.  As  such,  strengthened  as  it  wasjby 
the  avowed  support  of  many  members,  acting  hab- 
itually against  the  cabinet,  it  could  not  fail  of  be- 
ing carried.  It  is  to  be  remarked  moreover,  that 
the  minister  refers  in  liis  speech  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate,  to  grant  the  President  unconditionally, 
the  three  millions  proposed  by  the  House ;  so  that 
the  closing  proceedings  of  Congress, were  known'to 
the  Chamber,  before  the  discussion  took  place — 
and  as  there  was  nothing  to  follow  after,  which 
could  affect  the  solution  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
considered  certain,  that  the  bill  has  passed. 

Of  English  affairs  we  speak,  we  confess,  not  with- 
out solicitude  for  the  future.  The  defeat  and  re- 
signation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry,  seem  to  us 
but  the  prelude  of  troubles  to  come  in  that  country, 
of  which  the  issue  can  hardly  be  for  good.  Who 
the  successors  of  the  late  ministry  were  to  be,  was 
not  ascertained  at  the  latest  dates — though  Lord 
Melbourne  is  again  talked  of  as  Premier.  But  he 
is  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  could  not  conduct 
the  country  through  a  single  session  of  Parliament. 
Perhaps  Lord  Durham  might ;  but  it  would  only 
be  by  yielding  to  radicalism  more,  than  even  that 
anomalous  creature,  a  Democratic  Peer,  could  pro- 
bably bring  his  mind  to. 

Meantime,  agitation  and  uncertainty  will  pre- 
vail in  England,  and  much  of  the  property  of  the 
cautious,  will  probably  seek  safe  investment  in  this 
country — a  country,  happily,  which  mis-govern- 
ment, however  it  may  disgrace  it,  cannot  ruin. 

The  death  of  the  youthful  husband,  of  the  more 
youthful  Ctueen  of  Portugal,  is  an  event  that  strikes 
one  with  the  sort  of  solemn  persona]  interest  and 
regret,  always  excited  by  the  sudden  and  mysteri- 
ous termination  of  a  life  eminently  brilliant,  and 
full  of  hope  and  promise.  He  died,  it  would  seem, 
like  General  Washington,  of  the  croup  or  quincy, 
occasioned  by  taking  cold — though,  of  course,  ow- 
ing to  the  suddenness  of  the  death,  the  rumor  went 
forth  that  he  was  poisoned. 

Of  the  reported  conflict  between  a  Russian  squad" 
ron  and  an  English  8hip-of-war,off  the  Dardanelles, 
there  is  no  confirmation,  and  of  course,  therefore, 
as  the  dates  by  the  Poland  are  so  much  later,  it 
is  to  be  put  down,  as  unfounded* 

Havre,  10th  April, — The  American  frigate  Con- 
stitution of  60  ^uns,  Commodore  Elliot,  arrived 
yesterday  from  New- York  in  our  roads.  This 
morning  Com.  Elliot  landed  for  the  purj>ose  of 
trnvellinj*  post  to  Paris,  and  receiving  there  the 
orders  ofMr.  Livingston. 

The  Constitution  has  been  expected  for  some 
days.  This  frigate  is  employed  as  is  well  known 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  American  Ambas- 
sador back  to  New- York  in  the  now  very  proba- 
ble event  that  the  vote  of  25  millions  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  Chambers. 

A  singular  coincidence  of  foots  occurred  yes-' 


terday.  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Ameri- 
can Inaemnity. 

Yesterday,  the  American  packet  ship  Albany 
arrived,  bringing  back  our  Ambassador. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  we  learned 
the  arrival  in  our  roads  of  the  American  Frigate 
Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  home  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States. 

And  yesterday,  whilst  these  two  diplomatic  ar- 
rivals, so  to  say,  took  place,  the  Chamber  was  dis- 
cussing-the  question  of  the  American  indemnity. 
The  very  question  which  led  to  this  arrival  of  ves- 
sels, and  recall  of  ambassadors. 

Superstitious  persons  will  perhaps  draw  from 
this  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  a  favor- 
able or  unfavorale  augury  as  to  the  difficulties  be- 
tween us  and  the  United  States.  But  for  our  part, 
we  only  see  in  it  another  reason  that  the  Cham- 
bers should  act  expeditiously  in  an  affair  so  embar- 
rassing to  commercial  business  and  our  political 
relations. 

The  French  corvette  Ceres  arrived  at  Brest  from 
New  York,  on  the  15th  March. 

Paris,  April  10. — Resignation  of  the  English 
Cabinet. — Sir  R.  Peel  was  on  Tuesday  again  left 
in  the  minority  on  the  Resolution  moved  by  Lord 
John  Russel  for  embodying  in  the  Tithe  Bill  the 
appropriation  principally  recognised  in  the  late  mo- 
tion on  the  Irish  Church,  the  numbers  being  in  fa- 
vor of  the  resolution  285,  against  it  258 — majori- 
ty against  Ministers,  27.  The  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  declared  in  the  course  of  a  most  able 
speecli,  in  opposition  to  the  motion,  that  he  could 
not  consent  to  retain  office  if  it  carried,  and  conse- 
quently on  Wednesday  afternoon  he  placed  his  re- 
signation of  the  Ministry  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
This  was  not  positively  known  (as  will  be  seen  by 
our  extracts)  when  the  evening  papers  went  to 
press,  but  second  Editions  have  reached  us,  con- 
firming the  important  fact  of  the  retirement  of  the 
Ministers,  which  we  yesterday  (exclusively)  laid 
before  our  readers. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  evening,  announced  that 
his  Grace,  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  had  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  and  only  held  their  offices 
until  the  appointment  of  their  successors.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Sir  R.  Peel  took  his  seat  at 
10  minutes  before  five  o'clock,  and  was  received 
with  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  He 
was  followed  by  upwards  of  100  members,  who 
were  most  anxious  for  seats,  but  they  were  ob- 
liged to  content  themselves  with  standing  at  the 
back  and  places  in  the  gallery,  the  House  being 
then  full.  The  Speaker  went  through  his  daily 
list  of  members  in  turn  to  present  petitions.  Amidst 
the  continued  anxiety  of  the  House,  not  a  word 
could  be  heard  until  the  Right  Hon.  Minister  rose. 
He  expressed  his  deep  reluctance  to  take  the  step 
which  he  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  adopt  in 
laying  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  feet  of 
his  majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  cordial  support 
he  had  received  from  the  King,  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  political  views  oy  a  great  party  in 
the  House. 

But  looking  to  the  little  progress  made  in  public 
business  since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
and  especially  to  the  votes  upon  the  Irish  Church, 
concluding  with  that  of  the  preceding  night,  he  had 
felt,  and  his  colleagues  unanimously  joined  him  in 
opinion,  that  they  could  not  continue  to  carry  ou 
the  Government  with  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  in  conclusion,  recommend- 
ed an  adjournment  until  Monday,  to  give  time  for 
making  new  arrangements,  which  was  adopted, 
with  the  understanding,  that  a  meeting  for  an  elec- 
tion case  should  take  place  on  the  following  day. 
Sir  Robert  left  the  House  immediately  afterwards, 
and  was  received  by  the  assembled  crowd  with 
loud  cheers.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  appear- 
ed in  excellent  spirits,  and  was  followed  by  a  vast 
number  of  persons  to  the  Home  Office,  in  Down- 
ing street,  by  whom  he  was  repeatedly  cheered. — 
[Galignani.] 

London,  March  30, 1835. — Lord  Elliot  left  town 
on  Saturday  afternoon  for  the  continent,  having 
been  charged  by  his  Majesty's  government  with  a 
special  mission  to  Don  Carlos,witn  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing for  the  future  those  executions  of  prisoners,  which 
have  hitherto  too  frequently  attended  the  warfare 
on  both  side*. 

Death  of  Prince  Augustus  ofPortugal-* The  En- 
glish papers  of  6th  April,  which  we  just  receive, 
contain  the  following  important  intelligence : 

Prince  Augustus  Chirks  Eugene  Pfapotcon  ds 


Leuchtenberg,  consort  of  the  Ctueen  of  Portugal, 
died  suddenly  on  the  88th  March.? 

Beet  Root  Sugar. — A  Committee  of  the  French 
Chambers  have  made  recently  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate report,  on  the  state  of  their  tariff,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  high  duties,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  a*" 
tide  of  imported  sugars  necessarily  led  to  an 
examination  of  the  quantity  of  that  staple  manu- 
factured in  France. 

The  report u  enters  at  great  length  into  the  state 
of  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  brings 
to  light  a  variety  of  circumstances  respecting  that 
description  of  sugar  hitherto  but  little  known  even 
in  France.  It  appears  that  this  sugar,  not  being 
liable  to  duties  in  any  way  proportioned  with  those 
levied  on  the  colonial  article,  has  established  a 
competition  in  the  home  market  which  is  high- 
ly injurious  to  the  importer  of  and  the  dealer 
in  the  latter.  The  number  of  manufactories 
of  beet-root  sugar  in  various  parts  of  France  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  years.  Land  des- 
tined for  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  is  let  at  a 
higher  rent  than  for  any  other  production.  About 
18,000,000  kilogrammes,  equal  to  36,000,000  lbs.  or 
18,000  tons  a  year  of  the  article  are  manufactured, 
according  to  tne  latest  estimates,  and  the  profits  it 
yields  to  the  manufacturer  are  enormous.  The 
committee  recommend  that  beet-root  sugar  should 
be  taxed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  revenue,  without  being  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colonial  planter  and  the  refiner  of  colo- 
nial sugar.** 

Lord  Brougham  on  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  stamp  duties  on  newspa- 
pers in  England  observed, "  that  the  number  of  cop- 
ies of  papers  paying  stamp  duty,  and  printed  in 
England,  amounted  in  the  whole  vear  (including 
town  and  country  papers)  to  30,000.000 ;  being  in 
proportion  to  the  population  l-85th  part  of  the 
quantity  published  in  America.  The  people  there, 
wishng  to  see  the  proceedings  of  the  Government, 
and  possessing  habits  and  feelings  similar  to  those 
of  die  people  of  this  country,  purchased  from 
l-85th  to  l-30th  more  newspapers  (taking  the 
population  into  account)  then  were  called  for 
Here,  because  in  America  there  was  no  tax  upon 
newspapers. 

Sale  or  American  lands  in  London. — The 
London  Courier  of  the  86th  March,  has  this  an- 
nouncement. 

An  important  sale  of  freehold  American  lands  in 
the  state  of  Virginia  took  place  on  Wednesday,  in 
the  Auction  Mart,  which  was  crowded  to  excess 
with  a  highly  respectable  company.  Mr.  George 
Robins,  in  an  able  and  elaborate  statement,  de- 
tailed the  property,  which  was  illustrated  by  maps 
and  drawings.  It  comprehends  a  portion  of  5u,- 
000  acres  of  carefully  selected  lands,  purchased 
some  years  since,  under  advantageous  arcumstan- 
ces,  out  of  1 ,800,000  acres.  The  land  is  almost  ex- 
empt from  taxes,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  unen- 
cumbered by  any  public  debt.  The  Legislature  of 
Virginia  has  recently  passed  an  Act  for  a  railroad 
passing  through  the  lands  in  question.  The  so* 
lected  lands  were  divided  into  portions  of  various 
sizes  from  50  to  100  and  800  acres,  each  of  which 
possesses  the  best  timber  suitable  for  the  building 
of  houses,  fences,  ect.  The  yearly  average  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  of  land  giving  from  60  to  7*  bush* 
els  of  Indian  corn,  is  net  in  cash  from  U.  8s.  to  It, 
5s.;  and,  varying  in  quality  from  40  to  50  bushels, 
from  16s.  to  17s.  6d.  The  tobacco  crops  are  ve- 
ry productive.  The  country  abounds  in  iron, 
lead,  and  coal  mines,  and  Mr.  Robins  urged  the 
important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  purchasing 
largely  in  this  "  the  Land  of  Promise."  The  tithe 
and  poor  rates,  were  unknown  in  Virginia  ;  wages 
were  comparatively  nothing.  Upon  a  farm  of  (TOO 
acres,  the  taxes  did  not  exceed  six  shillings.  The 
fee  simple  of  one  hundred  acres  of  the  best  quality 
of  land,  which  in  tins  country  would  consume 
5000J  or  60001  might  at  this  sale  be  obtained  for 
less  than  300/.  The  lands  were  submitted  in  91  lots 
— the  first  division,  7,865  acres  in  the  country  of 
Logan;  the  second,  8,517  acres  on  the  waters  of 
the  Spruce  Fork  of  Little  Cole  River.  The  first 
parcel,  containing  600  acres  of  land,  the  yearly 
average  of  taxes  upon  which  is  about  5a.  a  year, 
was  knocked  down  for  1,450  guineas.  The  above 
lot  may  serve  as  a  criterion  for  the  whole  of  the  47 
that  were  submitted.  The  lots  unsold  Mr.  Robins 
said  Were  dpen  to  private  contract,  amounting  to 
about  five  thousand  acres  in  various  farm*/  from  50 
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acres  to  600  each,  and  will  be  sold  by  auction  in 
London,  on  15th  April,  incase  any  of  them  remain 
unsold. 

SUMMARY. 

Ballookwc— The  Cincinnati  papers  contain 
the  following  annunciation  by  JHr.  Gfayton,  whose 
voyage  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  excited  much 
interest  for  a  moment  Its  success  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, hare  the  effect  of  spoiling  a  good  me- 
chanic, by  making  him  permanently  an  adventurer, 
in  a  career  that  leads  to  nothing : 

QrmdJUrud  Veyagejromthe  Oftto  to  tkeJMsmtk. 
—The  Aerial  Ship,  or  Star  of  the  West,  which 
lately  made  o,  voyage  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  350  miles,  in  9  1-3  hours,  will 
take  her  departure  from  Cincinnati,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and,  if  the  wind  permit,  proceed  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

R.  Clayton  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  has  made  several  alterations  in 
his  Aerial  Machine,  which  will  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  atmosphere  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  he  continued  on  his  last  voyage,  and  that  he 
is  desirous  of  making  a  voyage,  if  the  wind  be 
favorable,  from  this  city  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

R.  C.  will  be  supplied  with  a  Mail  Bag,  con- 
taining the  Newspapers  of  the  day,  and  a  number 
of  letters  for  the  East. 

He  will  take  his  departure  from  an  Ampitheatre 
on  Court  street,  between  Race  and  Elm  street,  at  6 
o'clock  in  tlie  everting. 

Due  notice  of  the  day  of  ascension  will  be  gvien. 

The  Baltimore  American    of   yesterday,  gives 

this  account  of  another  balloon  flight. 

Tit  Baihon  FKght.—Mr.  Mills  and  the  young 
lady  who  accompanied  him  in  his  balloon  excursion 
on  Monday  afternoon,  returned  to  this  city  yester- 
day, at  noon.  According  to  Mr.  M's  note  of  the 
time,  he  started  from  Fairmount  at  38  minutes  af- 
ter 4  o'clock.  The  balloon  was  wafted  by  the 
breeze  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  its  flight 
was  no  near  the  earth,  that  the  aeronauts  exchang- 
ed salutations  with  perhaps  a  hundred  persons  on 
the  different  farms  over  which  they  passed.  An 
occasional  change  in  the  currents  of  air,  produced 
corresponding  variations  from  a  direct  course,  and 
the  voyage  was  prolonged  until  a  quarter  after  six, 
when  the  weather  assumed  a  squally  appearance. 
Mr.  M.  then  determined  to  alight,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  secure  grapple  for  his  anchor 
until,  having  carried  away  the  pannels  of  several 
fences,  it  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  tranches  of  an 
apple  tree.  The  aeronauts  then  landed  in  safety, 
and  the  balloon  was  afterwards  secured  without 
damage.  The  spot  where  they  descended  was  in 
Peach  Bottom  township,  York  County  Penn.,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

Ma*.ov-wa*  Launch. — The  last  Army  and 
Navy  Chronicle  says— "We  understand  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  latterly  made  in 
preparing  the  frigate  Columbia  for  launching; 
this  vessel  has  been  several  years  on  the  stocks 
at  the  Nary  Yard  m  Washington,  bat  no  work  has 
been  done  upon  her  for  a  long  time  until  recently. 

The  Globe  states,  that  owing  to  the  repeated 
fisikrree  of  the  Eastern  Mail  to  reach  Washing. 
tea,  by  reason  of  accidents  happening  to  the  en* 
giae  en  the  Cmmden  smd  Amhoy  Rmilroad,  the 
Post  Office  Department  "  is  taking  active  mea- 
sures te  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil." 

from  Hudson's  Merchants'  Jfews-Room    Carres' 

pendent. 

By  the  Brig  Bourne,  50  days  from  Monrovia, 

(Africa,)  we  learn  that  a  brig  and  schooner,  slave 

traders,  with  about  WOO  slaves,  were  captured  off 

GsJiee  by  two  British  men-of-war,  and  also,  about 

Feb.  1st,  at  Little  Bassu,  the  slaves  on  board  of  a 

Spanish  schooner,  about  60  in  number,  rose  upon 
the  captain,  whom  they  shot,  and  released  them- 
selves from  their  bondage. 

[Frsjm  ike  B—tsm  Deity  Advertiser.] 
Tu  lats  Voloajtic  EaurTioNS  iii  Guatemala. 
Wo  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  pamphlet  pan- 
Mud  in  Comayague,  in  Honduras,  by  authori- 
ty of  the  Boraptne  Government  of  the  State,  eon- 
a  collection  of  reporta  from  various  pub- 


lic officers  of  (be  remarkable  volcanic  phenome- 
na which  appeared  in  that  region  on  the  2 1  at, 
33d  and  83d  days  of  January  last.  The  differ- 
ent reports  describe  the  effects  and  appearance  of 
the  eruption  at  different  places.  They  are  of 
too  great  length  to  admit  of  giving  the  whole. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  these 
documents : 
Official  communication  from  the  City  of  Nacaome 

to  the  Minister  General,  of  the  event  from  the 

90th  to  the  26»h  of  the  present  January,  beiog 

a  true  copy  of  the  original. 

Citisen  Minister  General  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State : — The  90th  of  the  present 
month,  at  half-past  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
port  took  place  as  of  the  discharge  of  many  heavy 
cannon,  twelve  minutes  after  the  commencement. 
It  continued  until  a  quarter  past  19,  when  a  vio- 
lent shock  took  plaoei  which  was  then  the  pre- 
sage of  a  new  eruption ;  the  rumblings  now  con- 
cloud  was  observed  upon  the  summit  called  Co- 
siguina,  which  arose  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  so 
many  hues,  and  of  such  density,  that  we  immedi- 
ately presumed  it  io  proceed  from  a  volcanic 
eruption.  At  some  height  it  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  spreading  over  the  summit  of  Coneha- 
gua,  and  the  other  towards  the  Peak  of  Pespire. 
Up  to  this  time,  nothing  more  was  heard  than 
dull  subterraneous  noises,  nor  had  any  trembling 
been  felt.  The  cloud  continued  to  spread,  and 
the  general  alarm  increased.  At  half-past  ten, 
there  no  longer  remained  a  doubt  of  the  malig- 
nity of  this  phenomenon,  then  extending  itself 
with  greater  rap  dity  over  this  place.  At  nalfc- 
past  1 1,  it  became  necessary  to  use  artificial  light, 
and  at  13,  we  were  involved  in  a  general  dark, 
ness  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  nor  does 
any  traditions  exist  of  such,  in  events  of  this  de- 
scription. Public  prayers  were  immediately  de- 
termined to  be  offered  up  by  the  inhabitants  and 
their  worthy  Tutor.  At  halt»psst  9  in  the  after- 
noon, by  the  light  of  torches  and  candles,  a  sup- 
plicating procession  moved.  A  little  before,  a 
shower  of  fine  sand  had  commenced  falling.  In 
its  course,  the  wind  from  the  east  having  greatly 
increased,  precipitated  such  a  quantity  of  a  kind 
of  ashes  or  calcined  dust,  (powder,)  that  many 
persons  found  it  difficult  to  follow  in  the  proces- 
sion, or  even  to  find  their  own  houses,  and  some 
shocks  now  began  to  be  felt.  At  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon*  the  ground  was  covered  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches  with  this  dust ;  at  6  o'clock 
its  density  was  diminishing  considerably,  leaving 
the  respiration  more  free.  In  the  midst  of  greet 
affliction,  and  in  the  performance  of  acts  of  reli- 
gion, we  passed  that  memorable  night  of  mourn- 
ing and  alarm.  At  11  o'clock  on  that  night,  and 
at  four  in  the  morning,  there  were  two  violent 
shocks,  and  alternately  various  slight  ones, 
all  preceded  by  rumbling,  as  well  as  sharp 
detonations,  whioh  were  beard  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening.  The  91st,  the  day  dawned 
serenely,  dissipating  in  some  messure  our  appre- 
hensions. At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  hopes 
were  dampened,  on  finding  that  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  volcanic  matter  with  which  the  atmosphere 
was  charged  prevented  the  passage  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which,  however,  for  some  momenta 
displayed  an  opake  and  sulphurous  surface.  On 
this  day,  the  dust  fell  in  less  qusntity,  and  much 
finer.  In  the  same  manner  the  shocks  continued 
strong  and  slight.  During  the  night  of  the  same, 
the  noises  and  reports  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  continued.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
shower  of  dust  was  abundant.  We  bad  arrived 
break  of  day  on  the  99d,  without  our  sad  situa- 
tion having  been  ameliorated ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  opacity  was  greater.  The  noises  and  shocks 
continued.  The  neighborhood  of  this  city,  its 
square  (or  citadel)  and  streets,  were  covered  with 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  exhalations  mentioned, 
and  so  fine  that  at  the  least  breath  of  air  they 
would  rise,  filling  the  organs  of  respiration ;  the 
trees  in  the  fields,  the  roofs  of  bouses  were  the 
same,  and  the  rivers  were  infected  by  a  baneful 
stench. 

In  this  situation,  this  municipality,  with  the 
concurrence  of  their  pastor,  thought  proper  to  as- 
semble the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing suitable  measures  for  the  exigency.  The  on. 
It  ones  which  have  occurred  until  now,  is  to  en. 
eeavor  to  wet  the  dust,  which  we  believe  to  be 
most  injurious  to  health,  and  to  supply  the  people 


with  provisions.    In  both  which  the  inhabitant* 
have  assisted  with  promptness,  as  well  by  their 
personal  services,  as  pecuniary,  considering  in 
the  meantime  what  other  measures  of  policy  and 
salubrity  they  might  adopt.  On  this  day,  the  hori- 
zon was  observed  to  become  clear,  and  the  atmos- 
phere freer.    From  time  to  time  slight  shocks  and 
rumblings  were  experienced.  The  ev*ning  twilight 
was  clear;  the  start  were  soon  discovered;  the  sky 
became  considerably  clear,  and  at  19  o'clock  at 
night  praises  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing were  heard, for  the  now  ascertained  improve- 
ment of  our  critical  situation.  But  at  this  veryhour, 
a  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  which  continued  in- 
creasing without  interruption  until  a  violent  re- 
tinued  with  some  intervals  of  a  frightfnl  silence. 
A  dark  column  was  seen  to  ascend  anew  from 
Consiguina,  covering  this  place,  concealing  the 
stars  and  filling  our  hearts  with  mourning  and  af- 
fliction, now  terrified  by  the  incessant  noise  for  a 
quarter  of  au  hour  of  the  dreadful  reports  and 
shocks.    At  5  o'elock  on  the  morning  of  the  93d, 
day  broke  without  witnessing  any  increase  in  the 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  which  however  was 
sufficient  to  discover  the  cloud  and  new  eruption 
which  threatened  us.    Prayers  and  supplications 
to  the  Omnipotent  God  began;  each  quarter  of 
an  hour  augmented  the  general  terror ;  this  reach- 
ed its  greatest  height  at  half  past  8,  when  the  dark- 
ness considerably  decreased  the  little  clearness  of 
the  twilight.    This  whole  population  believing  that 
their  last  hour  had  now  arrived,  was  assembling 
every  moment  in  groups  of  persons  of  all  sexes  and 
all  classes  at  the  house  of  our  venerable  pastor,  and 
with  lamentations  and  sobs  begged  for  absolution 
from  their  sins.     The  latter,  who  unfortunately 
was  quite  ill,  absolved  them  in  part,  until  notwith- 
standing his  painful  situation,  he  repaired  to  the 
square,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  excite 
them  to  contrition,to  absolve  them  as  he  could  in  such 
terrible  circumstances.    At  9  o'clock  ail  terminated, 
and  a  scene  more  terrible  than  any  preceding  began. 
The  dreadful  rumblings  were  repeated,  the  sky, 
notwithstanding   the    darkness,   displayed    red- 
dened   dares,  which  excited  fears  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  enkindled.    At  half  past  10,  thun- 
ders were  heard  in  various  directions,  with  sharp 
lightnings,    caused   by    the  combustible  matter 
floating  about  in  our  atmosphere ;  the  same  ef- 
fects, without    any  difference,  which  the  most 
violent  tempest  causes  in  the  most  rainy  months 
of  whiter.    In  short,  Senor  Minister,  every  de- 
scription talis  short  of  giving  an    idea  of  this 
memorable  event,  no  expressions  can  be  found 
to  convey  it.    The  darkness  continued  the  whole 
of  the  day,  the  noise  snd  rumblings  began  to 
subside  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,   the  dust 
with  which  the  cloud     was    impregnated  fell 
abundantly,  accompanied  bv    fine  sand  :  night 
arrived,   which  was  passed    in     the     deepest 
consternation,  awaiting  the  day.break  to  disperse 
the  darkness  which  had  continued  uninterrupted, 
except  for  a  very  short  time,  for  the  space  of  36 
hours.    On  the  z4th  at  day-break,  although  some- 
what clear,  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  vapors 
like  whirlwinds  of  dust,  which  the  slightest  wind 
raised,  and  it  was  considerably  obscured.  The  25th 
and  86th  continued  in  the  same  manner.    Our 
grounds  and  buildings  are  covered  to  the  depth  of 
seven  or  ci^ht  inches  with  the  pulverized  matter 
mentioned,  in  which  are  found  birds  of  all  kinds 
suffocated.    Some  quadrupeds  from  the  forest  have 
sought  for  shelter  in  this  town,  and  the  rivers  filled 
with  the  same  substance  have  cast  upon  their  shores 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  fishes  in  a  torpid  state, 
and  some  dead. 

This  body  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  rela- 
tion does  not  pretend  to  give  an  exact  picture  of 
an  event  so  frightful,  but  with  the  greatest  care 
and  circumspection  it  can  scarcely  be  sketohed, 
all  minds  being  too  much  overwhelmed  in  con. 
sternaiion  to  describe  it  in  any  other  way.  We 
intend  nothing  more  than  to  Isy  before  the  Su- 
preme Government  the  notice  of  so  fatal  a  cat  as. 
trophe,  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  give  promptly 
adequato  orders  for  the  remedy  of  our  dissster. 

Be  pleased.  Citizen  Minister,  to  communicate 
this  to  the  Supreme  Government,  and  accept 
the  assurances  of  esteem  and  respect  to  which 
this  corporation  has  the  honor  of  subscribing. 

Nacaome,  January  96, 1835. — Placido  Jacquin, 
J.  M.  Boquin,  Antonio  Alceno,  Jacinto  Boijes, 
Antonio  Gutieres,  J.  Domingo  Castillo,  Juan. 
Mojia,  Francisco  Dies,  Secretary.' 
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Physical  Education. — From  a  discourse  on 

**  Uie  Dangerous  tendency  to  Innovations  and  Ex- 
tremes in  Education,"  by  the  Bey.  H.  Winslow, 
the  following  remark*  on  what  is  called  "  physical 
education,"  ore  entitled  to  attentive  consideration  i 

physic*. 


Gevaleut,  thai  large  physical  development  and 
git  tuned  physical  energy  constitute  ihe  substra- 
tum of  mind,  and  tire  essential  to  tlic  loftiest  liiltl- 
lectual  achievcnienla.  Hence  die  abundance  of  de- 
clamation ami  loose  remark  u|wn  die  imporluncc 
of  gymnastic  exercise.  At  some  of  our  schools 
BiuTcol leges,  gymnasia  ate  constructed  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose,  il  would  seem,  of  educating  the 
muscles.  Other  literary  institutions  embrace  a  sys- 
tem of  maniiiil  labor,  laying  under  demand  a.  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  pupils1  lime.  As  though 
great  strength,  ngility  anil  magnitude  of  the  phy- 
sical system  were  essential  to  the  student's  object, 
the  doctrine  is  becoming  popular,  and  he  who 
would  aspire  to  long  life  and  intellectual  eminence, 
must  make  a  large  sacrifice  of  lime  and  attention 
to  Che  same  kind  of  discipline  with  those  whose 
employment  fur  life  is  to  be  physical  labor. 

As  far  fonb  is  system*  of  manual  labor  in  can. 
neiion  with  literary  institutions  can  subserve 
Beaded  pecuniary  ends,  they  hare  their  import- 
ance ;  but  their  ultimate  and  prolonged  success 
is  questionable.  That  so  much  of  the  •xerciae 
and  atraugih  ol  tha  laborer  should  be  pui  upon 
lb*  student,  as  the  modern  doctrine  teaches, 
aneias  to  be  against  both  nature  and  experience 
Even  *  •rreri  reasoning  would  teach  us.  that  if 
God  baa  Intended  a  division  of  labor,  he  baa  ao 
constituted  I  be  human  system  that  it  maybe  train. 
ed  to  different  pursuits.  All  mankind  are  destin- 
ed to  some  degree  of  menial  cultivation  ;  but  be 
who  is  to  be  proftfioHaily  engaged  for  life  in  in. 
telleciusl  pursuits,  must  be  aa  far  as  possible  to. 
tat  ta  illit,  end  must  therefore  train  himself  10 
the  least  physical  necessities  and  to  tho  greatest 
■ski  urost  continued  intellectual  effurl  practicable, 
leaving  tha  more  special  cultivation  of  alnewa 
and  muscles  to  those  who  have  a  more  special 

The  calling  of  the  laborer  is  as  honorable,  use- 
ful end  important  as  ie  that  of  the  student,  but 
iboee  lavo  callings  do  not  require  the  seme  kind 
of  training,  either  physically  or  intellectually  ; 
Dorialho  phy ileal  system  of  the  student  to  he 
kept  in  the  tame  condition  with  thai  of  the  labor- 
er, any  more  than  the  intellectual  system  of  the 
laborer  is  10  be  kepi  in  the  same  •  lata  wilh  thai  of 
iho  student.  Han  was  not  designed  lo  be  ■  fae 
Mams.  Let  ao  much  of  hi*  lime,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  be  ex  tended  upon  his  physical  cultiva- 
tion as  la  requisite  to  develop  all  hia  physical 
powers  In  their  ntnwet  strength  and  luxuriance, 
and  ao  much  goes  lo  the  animal  that  ordinarily  lit. 
lie  goes  lo  the  intellectual.  That  physical  per- 
fection is  not  esaential  to  mental  eminence,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  men  of  the  moat  dis. 
tingutehed  iniuds  have  even  usually  had  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh. 

Exercise  and  recreation  are  important  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  they  should  be  audi  aa  to  improve  and  in- 
lerest  hi*  mind,  while  they  bencfiihis  body.  Botan- 
ic*], minera  logical  und  geological  excursions;  ex- 
ploring the  curiosities  of  nature ;  occasionally  un- 
bending wilh  music  and  the  fine  arts  ;  a  morning 
walk  with  Thompson,  and  a  little  of  the  elixir  of 


comfortable  the  student's  accommodations,  how 
spacious  and  airy  hia  room,  how  commodious  his 
desk,  whether  he  sit  upon  a  naked  bench  or  a 
cushion ;  wt  would  only  have  him  avoid  notions 
and  extremes,  think  as  little  of  liis  body  as  possible, 
and  adopt  the  simple  style  of  living  appropriate  to 
his  calling.  As  to  that  all  important  organ,  the 
stomach,  theseat  of  life  and  sensibility,  the  source 
of  set  much  joy  and  sorrow  to  nun  while  man  is 
mo  rial,  we  consider  it  a  blessed  ignorance  if  no 
symptoms  shall  ever  admonish  him  ihnlhe  has  one. 
Bui  public  attention  la  now  directed  from  the 
stomach  10  the  bead.  The  croniological  fever  is 
on,  and  will  have  ita  run.  Blessed  le  the  man 
now,  who  bat  a  fine  skull !  Any  novice, who  has 
jMi  taken  ■  peep  into  anatomy  and  physiology 
and  their  vital  connexion  with  menial  science, 
who  has  read  Biohat,  Brouisaaie  and  Combe,  but 
especially  Gall  and  Spurxhaim — can  determine 
Ihe  intrinsic  phenomena  of  his  neighbor's  mind, 
wilh  the  place  and  manner  of  its  growth  ;  and. 
by  occulsr  and    sensible    demon  strati  en,  can  re- 


vbich 


ill    ■ 


The 


if  heathen  Indie,  thai  Ihe  in- 
tellectual and  moral  fate  of  every  man  ia  written 
in  the  sutures  of  hie  skull,  ia  springing  up  among 
us  with  Ihe  pretended  charms  of  novsliy,  though 
somewhat  disrobed  of  ita  oriental  beauty.  Phre- 
nology, thoroughly  studied  and  understood,  un- 
folds some  interesting  general  facia,  bui  the  pre- 
sent «harma  of  its  details  are  adapted  to  fascinate 
animal  in  d  minds  ol  fanciful  temperament, rai her 
than  mindaof  a  severely  intellectual  and  scienti. 

Allowing  brain    to  be  the  organ  of  intellectual 

iperationa  and  membrane  of  sensibilities  and  moral 

.fractions,  which  wc  bebeve  u>  be  sound  doctrine, 

ir  admitting  the  morn  popular  doctrine,  that  all  the 

operations  of  the  soul  have  pitched  their  lent  to- 

~""'"sr  in  the  head,  is  not  the  quality  and  condition 

ain  as  important  aa  the    quantity  and  shape  ? 

vigor  of  the  hepatic  secre  Lions  doea  not  depend 

neb  upon  the  shape  and  site  of  the  liver,  or  of 

the  ductus   dioledodiua,  as  upon  its  quality,  its 

heal  lit  fulness,  its  right  condition  in  point  of  adapted 

nesa  to  other  related  ot "  "  ■' 

organs  and  functions, 
body  and  lo  th< 

stances,  not  ol  ,      . 

connected  with  their  vigorous  or  feeble  operations, 
that  we  are  slow  lo  forestall  our  judgement  of  men 
by  the  appearance  of  their  heads,  or  any  other  ex- 
terna 1  marks.  With  becoming  deference  therefore 
to  the  a'jblimely  important  and  interesting  sciences 
of  crnniology,  ophthalmoscopy,  nosology,  physiog- 
nomy, gnstronology,  dermoidanology  and  myonolo- 
gy,  all  of  which  liave  found  their  advocates  and 
are  entitled  lo  their  day,  which  aflbrd  amusement, 
and  help  Ihe  confident  lo  know  and  Ihe  wise  to 
guess,  we  must  still  be  allowed,  when  we  would 
sit  insober  judgement  upon  men,  to  adhere  to  the 
good  old  fashion,  and  judge  every  man  mainly  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds ;  and  not  by  the  volume  or 
protuberances  of  his  cranium  and  the  height  and 
inejesty  of  his  forehead;  or  by  the  shape,  me  gni- 
tnde  and  polish  of  hia  eye  ;  or  by  the  contour, 
elongation  and  luxuriance  of  hia  nose;  or  by  the 
configuration  and  cost  of  his  face ;  or  by  the 
periphery,  diameter  and  longgiludc  of  his  perigen- 
trium  ;  or  by  the  completion  mid  texture  of  his 
epidermis ;  or  by  the  strength  and  rigidity,  or  the 
feebleness  and  beauty  of  his  muscle. 


The  Snprenie  Power. 

[From  an  tlequtnt  article  in  lie  North  American  Re- 
vitK,  by  Edaard  Everett.  J 
"  Il  has  been  na  beautifully  as  truly  said,  that  the 
undevout  astronomer  is  mad."  The  same  remark 
might  wiih  equal  force  and  justice  be  applied  lo 
Ihe  undevout  geologist — Of  all  the  absurdities  ever 
started,  none  more  extravagant  can  be  named,  than 
that  the  grand  and  far-reaching  researches  and  dis- 
coveries of  geology  are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. They  seem  lo  us,  on  the  very  contrary,  lo 
hi  id  die  inquirer,  step  by  step  into  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  that  tremendous  Tow  er,  which 
could  tilone  produce  and  can  alone  account  for  the 
primitive  convulsions  of  the  globe,  of  which  the 
proofs  arc  graven  in  eternal  charnetera,  on  the  aide 
of  its  bare  :  nd  cloud-piercing  mountains,  or  are 
wrought  inlothe  very  sobatance  ofthe  strata  that 
compose  itasurface,  and  which  are  also  day  by  day, 
and- hour  by  how,  at  work,  to  feed  the  fires  of  the 
volcano,  to  pour  forth  it*  molten  tide*,  or  to  com- 


pound ihe  salubrious  elements  of  the  mineral  fbun" 
tains,  which  spring  in  a  thousand  valleys.  In 
gazing  at  the  starry  heavens,all  glorious  as  they 
are,  wc  sink  under  the  owe  of  their  magnitude,  the 
mystery  of  their,  aecrot  and  redprocal  influences, 
the  bewildering  conceptions  of  their  distance*. — 
Sense  and  science  are  at  war— The  sparkling: £em. 
that  glitters  on  die  brow  of  night,  is  amvertea  by 
science  into  a  mighty  orb,— ihe  sources  of  light  and 
heat,  the  centre  of,  attraction,  the  sun  of  a  system 
llkeourown.  The  beautiful  planet,  which  lingers 
in  the  western  sky,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
or  he  raids  the  approach  of  morning, — whose  mild 
and  lovely  baama  seem  to  shed  a  spirit  of  Iran- 
qutllily.not  unmixed  with  sadness  nor  far  remov- 
ed from  devotion,  into  Ihe  very  heart  of  him  who 
wanders  forth  in  solitude  to  behold  it—  ia  in  the 
contemplation  of  science,  a  aloud  wrapt  sphere  ; 
a  world  of  rugged  mountains  and  stormy  deeps. 
Wt  study,  we  reason,  we  calculate.  We  climb 
the  giddy  scaffold  of  induction  up  to  the  very 
stars.  We  borrow  the  wings  of  the  boldest  an- 
alysis end  flee  lo  the  uppermost  psrts  of  crea- 
tion, and  then  shutting  our  eyes  on  the  radiant 
points  thai  twinkle  in  ihe  vault  of  night,  ihe  well 

vision,  the  stupendous  mechanism  of  ihe  heavens. 
Ita  planets  swell  into  worlds.  Its  crowded  alar* 
recede,  expand,  become  central  suns,  and  we 
hear  ihe  rush  of  the  mighty  oiba  that  circle  round 
them.  The  bands  ol  Orion  are  loosed,  and  ihe 
sparkling  rays,  which  cross  each  other  oa  hia 
belt,  are  resolved  into  floods  of  light,  streaming 
from  system  lo  system,  serosa  the  illimitable 
pathway  of  Ihe  outer  heavens.  The  conclusions 
which  we  reach,  are  oppressively  grand  and  aub. 
lime;  the   imagination  sink*   under  then;  the 


fr.im  which  it  ia  deducted ;  and  man,  poor  frail 
man,  ainka  back  to  the  earih,  and  sighs  to  wor- 
ship again,  wilh  tha  innocence  af  a  child  or 
Cbaldnan  shepherd,  the  quiet  and  beautiful  stats, 
as  he  sees  them  in  the  simplicity  of  sense. 
But  in  ihe  province  of  geology,  there  are  soma 


n  whiel 


to  ihe  laboratory  of  divine  power.  Let 
a  man  fix  hie  eyes  upon  one  or  the  marble  col- 
umna  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  He  sees 
there  a  condition  of  Ihe  earth's  surface,  when  the 
pebbles  of  eiery  siie,  and  form,  and  malarial, 
whiuli  compose  this  alngular  species  of  alone, 
were  held  suspended  in  the  medium,  in  which 
Ibey  are  now  imbedded,  then  a  liquid  aea  of  mar- 
ble, which  ha*  hardened  into  the  solid,  lustrous, 
and  variegated  mua  before  hia  eye,  in  the  very 
substance  of  which  he  beholds  ihe  record  of  a 
convulsion  of  the  globe.  Let  him  g»  and  stand 
upon  the  aidea  of  the  cralar  of  Vesuvine,  in  the 
ordinary  aiate  of  ita  eruptions,  and  contemplate 
the  l*xy  stream  of  molten  rock*,  thai  ooaea 
quietly  at  bia  feel,  encasing  the  surface  of  the 
mountain  aa  il  cool*  wi.h  a  most  black  and  atygian 
crust.ot  lighting  up  it*  side*  al  night  wilh  streaks 
of  lurid  fire.  Let  him  consider  the  volcanic  is- 
land, which  aroae  a  few  years  aince  in  the  neigh, 
borhood  of  Malta,  spouting  flames  from  the  depth 
or  the  sea;— or  accompany  one  of  our  own 
navigators  from  Nantucket  to  the  Antarc- 
tic ocean,  who  finding  the  centre  of  a  small  ialand, 
lo  which  he  was  in  tha  habit  of  resorting,  eunk 
in  the  interval  of  two  of  hi*  voyages,  aniksd 
through  an  opening  in  ita  aidea  where  the  ocean 
had  found  its  way,  and  moored  hi*  ship  m  the 
■mouldering  crsier  of  a  recant  extinguished  vol- 
cano. Oi,  finally,  lal  him  survey  Ihe  striking 
phenomenon  which  our  author  has  described,  and 
which  has  led  ui  lo  ihia  train  of  remark,  a  min- 
eral fountain  of  salubrious  qualities,  of  a  tem- 
perature greatly  above  thai  of  Ihe  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  region  where  it  ia  found,  compounded 
of  numerous  ingredients  in  a  constant  proportion, 
and  known  to  hare  been  flawing  from  its  secret 
springs,  **  at  the  present  day 
hundred  years,   unchanged,  i 


ot  r 


I,  pUc 


alder 


orld. 


suited.    '&» 


by  ihe  siJcuf  every  spring  thai  gashed  from  the 
i.  or   flowed  Irom  the  bosom   of  |be  earib. 
Hurley  il  would  bo  no  weakness  for  a    thuugbiful 

.  who  should  resort,  for  lb*  renovation  *jf  a 
wasted  frame,  to  one  of  those  salubrious  mhMfa I 
ain*,  if  ha  drank  in  their  healing  waters  aa  a 
gtfi  from  lb*  outstrsiohsd, 'bough  tnviaibla  hand, 
'  "  every- where  present  and  benignant  Power. 


?  •*  -t 
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From  MTbd  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Women,'* 
recently  repoblisbed  among  us,  we  take  m  notice 
to-day  of  one*  whose  youth,  loveliness,  extraor- 
dinary acquirements,  and  early  late,  appeal  with 
treat  force  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 

Lm&Y  Jsune  Gray. 

[Frem  Jfaneftr  §f  Celebrated    Women  of  AU 

CountrUe.    By  Bftdume  Jurwt.) 

Ambition  punished,  aeldom  excites  pity;  bat. 
can  a  tribute  of  commiseration  be  refused  to  a 
beauiileJ  woman,  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  laid  her  head  upon  the  block  to  expiate  the 
ambition  of  another  1  Such  was  the  fate  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  I  A  cuwa  had  no  attractions  for  her 
—she  had  no  desire  to  reign !  It  seemed  as  if  this 
unfortunate,  and  lovely  young  creature  felt  ber 
feet  slip  on  the  very  steps  of  that  throne  which 
the  Doha  of  Northumberland  forced  her  to  as- 
cend. A  warning  presentiment  told  ber  that  a 
life  of  quiet  seclusion  was  the  only  means  she 
had  of  escaping  a  violent  death.  She  long  resist- 
ed  the  fatal  counsel  of  her  father-in-law ;  but  she 
was  dragged  on  by  her  evil  destiny. 

!*ady  Jane  Gray,  born  in  1537*  was  the  grand, 
daughter  of  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  princess,  being  left  a  widow  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Louis  XII.  King  of  France,  and 
baaing  no  children  by  this  marriage,  returned  to 
England  abd  married  Brandoo,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
whom  she  had  long  loved,  and  who  was  Lady 
Jane's  grandfather.  The  subject  of  this  memoir, 
when  she  waa  scarcely  sixteen,  married  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lady  Jane  Gray  was 
beyond  measure  lovely :  her  features  were  beau- 
tifully regular,  and  her  large  and  mild  eyes  were 
the  reflection  of  a  pure  and  energetic  soul,  tho* 
peaceful  and  unambitious.  She  had  a  strong 
passion  for  study,  especially  that  of  abstruse 
science.  .  Though  young,  she  had  acquired  vast 
learning,  and  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancients : 
ahe  waa  very  familial  with~Greek,~  and  extreme- 
ly partial  to  Plato,  laving  at  one  of  her  country 
seats,  she  divided  ber  time  between  her  books 
and  her  husband,  until  political  events  of  high  im- 
portance troubled  her  peaceful  life  and  destroyed 
her  happiness. 

Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  Protector 
of  England,  exercised  over  that  country  a  despotic 
sway  to  which  the  nobles  would  no  longer  submit* 
The  latter,  equally  disgusted  with  the  pride  of 
Thomas  Lord  Seymour,  the  Protector's  brother, 
applauded  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  when  he 
succeeded  in  successively  removing  these  two  fa- 
vorites from  the  king**  person ;  and  Northumber- 
land thought  himself  popular,  when  he  was  only 
loved  on  account  of  his  natred  to  the  Seymours. 
Edward  VI.,  a  weak  and  sickly  child,  who  could* 
ill  bear  the  weight  of 'the  crown  that  encircled  his 
pallid  brow,  always  bestowed  his  favor  upon  those 
near  his  person,  and  Northumberland  succeeded 
Somerset.  But  the  new  favorite,  fearing,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  he  should  not  long  retain  this 
station,  as  the  King  might  die,  and  was  indeed  then 
dying,  though  only  sixteen  rears  of  age,  employed, 
with  considerable  address,  the  prejudices  of  religion 
to  gain  his  ends.  He  described  to  Edward,  in  hid- 
eous colors,  the  character  of  his  sister,  Mary  the 
Catholic ;  and  represented  in  an  equally  unfavora- 
ble light,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  that  Anna  Bdleyn 
who  was  condemned  and  executed  for  adultery. 
Could  then  the  crown  of  England,  hs  asked,  be 
placed  upon  a  dishonored  brow,  or  the  welfare 
of  the  English  nation  be  entrusted  to  an  in- 
tolerant, fanatic?  Northumberland  waa  a  man  of 
ability :  he  shook  the .  timid  conscience  of  Edward, 
who,  fearing  Mary's  violence,  and  prejudiced 
against  Elizabeth,  igbanged  the  order  of  succession, 
and  designated  as  his  successor,  Jane  Gray,  the  el- 
dest daughter  of  Henry  Gray.  On  the  King's 
death,  Lady  Jane  waa,  through  the  exertions  of 
Northumberland,  proclaimed  Queen.  In  vain  did 
the  lovely  young  creature  entreat  her  father-in-law 
to  allow  her  to  retain  her  freedom :  the  obstinate 
Duke,  always  at  the  head  of  intrigues,  determined 
to  gain  his  point  with  her  whom  he  deemed  a  child. 
M  Shall  it  be  for  nothing,**  said  he,  "that- 1  have 
caused  the  daughters  of  two  queens  to  be  declared 
illegitimate  in  order  to  place  the  erown  upon  the 
Wad  of  my  daughter-in-law T  No  indeed?9—- 
The  ambitious  old  man  tent  for  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Elixabeth  to  London,  without  inform- 
ing them  of  tbeKio'g  death,  which  he  kept  con- 


cealed.' fiat  Mary,  bemg  acnoaiated  with  North* 
usaberlaod's  projects*  escaped  (he  snare;  and 
steel  made  her  triumph  over  the  obstacles  which 
he  placed  between  the  throne  and  herself.-— 
Steel ! — steel,  flames,  and  scaffolds,  were  about 
to  constitute  the  laws  of  Mary  the  Catholic— of 
Mary  the  bloodthirsty! 

She  boon  entered  London,  with  prayers  oa  ber 
tongue  and  vengeance  in.  her  heart*  In  vain  did 
Northumberland  reeiet  ber :  he  was  vanquished, 
deserted  by  every  one,  and  together  with  Lady 
Jane  Gray  and  his  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 

Poor  Jane  Grsy  1—  she  had  resisted  ber  father 
in-law  »s  wishes  pnly  to  yield  to  them  and  die  after 
a  reign  of  nine  days! — for  the  unfortunate  and 
lovely  woman  reigned  no  longer.  Scarcely  had 
she  placed  upon  her  head  that  crown  so  fatal  to  the 
touch — which  falls  but  to  drag  the  heads  of  kings 
along  with  it — ere  she  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon 
soon  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block !  Alas !  she 
had  a  presentiment  of  her  fate,  when  she  refused 
to  exchange  her  diadem  of  flowers  for  the  regal 
crown  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  considered  that  the  death  of 
Northumberland  alone  was  sufficient  to  appease 
her  vengeance  and  secure  her  peaceful  possession 
of  the  throne.  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband 
were  confined  in  the  tower  of  London; — in  the 
same  place  as  that  Elizabeth,  who  was  destined  at 
a  later  period  to  show  the  world  that  a  woman  may 
become  a  great  sovereign.  For  a  time,  Mary  suf- 
fered Lady  Jane  Gray  to  live,  because  she  thought 
that,  being  queen  of  England  both  by  right  and 
force,  she  might  reign  m  future  without  taking 
away  the  lives  of  her  enemies.  But  such  are  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  violence,  that,  when  once 
adopted,  the  only  road  left  open  is  one  of  blood- 
shed ;  and  to  deviate  from  it  then  is  impossible. 

Mary  was  a  Catholic  and  a  bigot  j  and  -being  be- 
trothed to  Philip  of  Spain,  she  was  anxious  to  offer 
a  nuptial  present  worthy  of  himwhbwas  one  day 
to  become  the  father  of  Don  Carlos.  She  therefore 
commanded  that  all  her  subjects  throughput  Eng- 
land should  submit  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  as  the 
English  then  professed  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
were  attached  to  it,  Mary  directed  also  that  scaf- 
folds should  be  erected,  and  piles  of  fagots  raised 
for  burning  heretics.  *  On  the  issuing  of  these  or- 
ders, insurrections  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Queen  shuddered  whenever  she 
heard  the  names  of  her  sister  and  ber  cousin ;  she 
stormed  with  rage  at  the  people  who  called  for 
Lady  Jane  Gray;  and  to  silence  them — to  answer 
their  call — she  threw  them  the  head  of  that  unhap- 
py lady  I 

Poor  Jane !  Thou  wert  dragged  from  thy  peace- 
ful retirement  to  be  placed  against  thy  will 
upon  a  throne,  and  to  fall  from  it  into  a  dungeon! 
-The  ministers  of  vengeance  and  fanaticism  are 
now  come  to  drag  thee  from  thy  prison,- and  force 
thee  upon  a  scaffold ! 

Mary  was  alarmed  at  the  cries  of  eedition  ut- 
tered by  the  people.  Lady  Jane  and  her  boa- 
band  were  brought  before  an  iniquitous  council, 
who  condemned  them  both  to  die  ;  and  the  May- 
or of  London  having  begged  that  a  public  exam- 
ple might  be  made,  obtained  that  Lord'Guitdford 
Dudley  should  bo  executed  in  public.  The  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  on  hie  sentence  being  com. 
munieated  to  him,  requeeted  an  interview  with 
his  wife.  She  r  jfused  to  see  him,  but  wrote  him 
a  letter  to  the  following  jrarport : 

••  Do  not  let  ue  meet,  Guildford — we  must  see 
each  other  no  more  until  we  are  onft*\I  in  a  bet- 
ter world.  We  must  forget  our  joys  so  sweet, 
Guildford,  our  loves  so  tender  and  so  happy. — 
You  must  now  devote  yourself  to  none  but  seri- 
ous thoughts.  No  more  love,  no  more  happiness 
here  upon  earth !— we  must  now  think  of  nothing 
but  death !  Remember,  my  Guildford,  that  the 
people  are  waiting  for  you,  to  see  how  a  man  can 
die.  Show  no  weakness  as  you  approach  the 
scaffold  ;  your  fortitude  would  be  overcome,  per. 
heps,  were  you  to  see  me.  You  could  not  quit 
your  poor  Jsno  without  tears  ;  and  tears  and 
weakness  must  be  left  to  ue  women.  Adieu,  my 
Guildford,  adieu !  be  a  man — be  firm  at  the  last 
hour — let  me'  be  proud  of  you." 

Guildford  died  like  a  hero,  and  Jane  was  proud 
of  him.  Ah !  it  was  not  from  weakness  that 
this  noble  minded  creature  refused  the  crown  ;— 
she  was  happy  with  her  books,  her  affection,  and 
her  beloved  husband,  under  her  own  aibours  of 


flowers.    It  was  the  absence  of  happiness,  in  a 
crown,  not  its  weight  thai  alarmed  ho*>  v  *,  •  / 

She  saw  her  husband  leave  die  Tower  and  ace* 
ceed  to  tho  place  of  execution.  8h*  preyed  w 
long  time  for  blm ;  her  own  turn  then  came,  and 
she  prepared  for  death.  Mary,  desirous  of  in- 
creasing her  aafietinga,  pretended  to  convert  her, 
and  offered  to  pardon  her  if  she  would  abjure  the 
reformed  religion.  But  with  a  sweet  smile  oi 
sadness,  she  refused.  For  at  that  time  what  waa 
life  to  hsr  ? — nothing  but  a  vast  solitude  through 
which  she  should  have  to  wander  alone  and  de- 
serted.   She  preferred  death  1 

For  three  days  she  waa  aesaited  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  Catholic  priests,  who  thought  they  bad 
shaken  her  Isitli.  Jane  made  them  no  reply,  but 
continued  her  prayers.  Having;  written  a  last  leu 
ter  of  adieu  to  her  »ister,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, she  took  off  her  mourning,  dressed  her* 
self  in  white,  bad  her  long  and  beautilul  hair  cut 
off  by  her  female  attendants,  and  walked  boldly  to 
the  place  ol  execution.  When,  however,  ehe 
saw  the  sparkling  of  the  steel  axe,  she  turned 
pale.  She  knelt,  prayed  again,  lifted  up  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  heavens ! — then  placing:  her 
head  upon  the  block,  she  received  the  stroke  thai 
conferred  upon  her  a  crown  of  wliich  no  human 
passions  couM  deprive  her— the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom! 

This  was  the  the  third  time  in  London,  within  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  that  the  blood  of  a  queen 
had  stained  the  scaffold.  The  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  to  present  a  fourth  act  of  the  same  tra- 
gedy. 

Catherine  Gray,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
more  to  be  pitied  than  her  sister  Jane ;  for,  after  all, 
what  is  death  to  any  one  who  has  lost  every  thing 
that  makes  life  valuable !  But  Catherine,  separat- 
ed from  a  world  in  which  the  man  she  loved  still 
lived,  must  often  have  prayed  to  God  to  give  her 
the  sleep  of  the  grave. 

Catherine  Gray  had  married  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  their  union  was  so  unhappy  that  both 
demanded  a  separation,  and  their  marriage  was 
dissolved  by  a  judicial  act  She  then  became  the 
Wife  of  tho  Karl  of  Hertford,  who  set  out  for 
France,  leaving  her  pregnant.  Catherine  Gray 
being  of  the  royal  blood  of  Tudor,  her  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  her  sovereign  was  imputed 
to  her  as  a  crime  j  and  on  ascending  the  throne, 
Mary,  as  happy  m  having  to  inflict  punishment  as 
another  would  nave  been  to  show  clemency,  con- 
demned her  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  Earl  of 
Hertford  on  his  return  from  France,  was  also  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury declared  the  marriage  null  and  void.  Ne- 
vertheless the  Earl  protested  against  the  sentence 
of  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as  against  that  of  his 
other  judges.  He  loved  Catharine  with  the  ten- 
derest  affection ;  and  still  looking  upon  her  as  his 
wife,  bribed  the  keeper  of  the  tower  and  obtained 
access  to  her  prison.  Catherine  became  a  mother 
a  second  time ;  and  Mary  persecuted  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  with  all  the  vindictive  hatred  of  a  Queen 
whose  authority  is  despised,  and  of  a  woman  al- 
ready past  the  age  of  inspiring  love,  who  cannot 
forgive  young  people  for  their  superiority  in  this 
respect  The  Earl's  accusation  consisted  of  three 
coants :  First,  of  having  seduced  a  princess  of  the 
royal  blood ;  secondly,  of  having  violated  a  state 
prison ;  and  thirdly,  of  having  approached  a  wo- 
man from  whom  the  law  had  separated  him.  He 
was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand*  pounds 
sterling  for  each  offence.  He  paid  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  after  a  long  confinement  consent- 
ed to  sign  a  voluntary  act  ofseparation  from  Cath- 
erine ;  but  net  till  after  a  long  struggle,  and  a  re- 
sistance which  bore  ample  testimony  of  the  strength 
of  his  attachment. 

The  unfortunate  Catherine  Gray  died  in  prison, 
in  1568,  after  a  long  and  painful  captivity.  like 
her  sister  Jane,  she  was  learned  and  fond  of  study. 
Both  were  young  and  lovely,  and  the  fate  of  both 
showed  that  royal  birth  is  no  security  against  nhs- 
fortune.  Tears  arc  shed  in  the  palaces  of  kings  as 
well  as  the  peasant's  hovel ;  and  arms  loaded  with 
jewels  often  bear  the  chains  of  captivity.  Poiaou 
is  sometimes  drunk  in  a  cup  of  gold,  and  the  crown- 
ed head  severed  by  the  executioner's  axe ! 
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llANT  a.  WARD.  Proprietors  of  the  Albsny  Eagle 
Air  Foresee  and  Machine  Shop,  will  asks  to  order  csr 
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NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
Ttua  worlt  u  dtvoud  mini;  to  AoaicDLTuaE  and 

HOBTICDLTBKI; 

other  acri*ier)l*  ran 
■  nowiniuSihv 


or  3d 

„,  _-»~ aqoal  U>  any  work  of  the  kind 

in  tbia  "f  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  eiponae 
will  be  ipared,  either  to  necnm  iho  beat  writer*  lbs 
country  nSurtl*,  or  to  furaieh  engraving*  and  illmlra- 
tiona.  ll  »  published  roonlhly  in  l.rg.i  octavo,  n  pu- 
nas per  tuojiih,  at  $S  pur  annum,  ami  w**a  naidtn  ud- 
*-    ■  ■  -i-i.«  ..jj;i:— ij ,1.  ...  _;.-•■. 
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■r  1  will  2,  now  aeriee,  S3  per  vulurae. 
QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OP  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS.  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
Thii  work  ii  eemipuaed  of  Ihe  cboiceet  article*  of 
the  !■»*■  preceding  nrorka  ,  ila  character  mar  there- 
lore  be  underatood  by  reading  Ihcee  adveniacrncnt*.  It 
baa  been  pubiiibed  at  «5,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  «4 

K  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  nuia- 

RA1LEOAD  JOURNAL  AND    ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Thii  work  ii  pnbliahed  arm  a  weak,  in  quarto  fiirm 
at  kioiit  page*,  derated  mainly  to  Itar  ■-'■' 


andth 


inprugin 


aane  price;  fuQaeuof  tbor  volumaa.  VIS. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  a  Map  of  the  United  Stale*,  SI  by  40  inchea,  on 

which  ii  delineated  all  Lbe  Kailrunds  and  Canala  in  raw, 

or  io  conroe  of  corum-uction,  and  moaLoflhoaeiii  con- 

rtdatetice  to,  each,  and  containing  over  TO  page*  of  let- 
ter vtwa-  Tha  map  ii  on  bonk  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  Docket  form,  with  moroecu  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  mar  be  •cm  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Thi.  work  haa  nearly  completed  live  volumaa.  It 
ii  publiihed  monthly,  in  number*  of  64  page*  each, 
in  large  octaru  forin,  and  forma  two  good  aiied  vo- 
lume, a  year,  of  381  page,  each. 

Thi-  work  in  sTKaioTrrrorrom  the  firat  number, 
and  therefcr*  any  number  uf  cupiea  may  be  obtained 
fluid  commencement,  if  deaired.  It  baa  many  able 
conaaponderua,  who  lhnii.li  original  coram nnical ion*, 
in  addition  io  it*  aelectiona  from  the  beat  Eurupean  pe- 

*bicV  it 
naidcredi 

Tuuu^wJSeucC' 
THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
-A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  i 
page*  each  number — deaigned  to  pemiode  arrt 
ceo,  and  other*,  to  babin  of  inm.it* r,  namunci, 
and  rauoiLiTv  — ii  published  at  Ilia  office  of  the 
Michafiics-  Maoaiikf,  No.  35  Wall  afreet,  New- 
York,  Sir  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  IS  number*— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*,*  All  letter*  omit  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
ber* eent  to  one  addreaa  for  to,  —  and  twkktv- 
thbie  for  lit).  D.  K.  M. 

Tlieae  work*  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
8.  Blyile nburgh,  B6  North  Peart  Kreet,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Waahirarion  atreet,  Boiion ;  Feawnden,  Ptu- 
Udrlphia ;  ot  of  the  Proprietor  and  PublUher, 

D.  K.  MINOR, 
35  Well  atreet.  New- York. 


Printing  Eatab- 

not  a  thoroogh- 

ind  direct  an 

office  in  which  upward*  of  30  penona  are  employed, 
and  able  to  famuli  93000  caah  capital.  The  beat  of 
reference*,  will  be  given  and  required.  Letter*,  with 
real  name,  nay  be  addreaacd  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poat  Office, 
New-York,  poataae  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 
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tt,  30  reel  by  30  Tret,  containing  a 
ery  for  making  boiler*  for  Aeeameaw 

eaaa,  SOIket  by  SO,  Dried  « lin  cram 

i  feel  by  S5,  ami  for  pntUr 


m  felt   liy  *G,  cniilsinnif  wu  weler  wheeta,  equal  Io  40 
one  power)  Machine Shop, UMBrttlatha*, etc.  ;Peit*rn 

I ;  llolHni;  Hill  nml  Furnace*,  capable  of  rollllp,!  4  loo. 

ftrun  per  «lem,  eiclarfve  of  otbar  work;   ibree  Til;, 
lammcii.onoof  which],  very  large;  Engine  for  blowing 

iw"l<i  hoiM  Straw  Engine,  which,  coaM  be  dupeuaed 

"         id  Foundry,  80  feel  by  41,  with  a  niperlor 


ll"™..    AtW 


•Famdjab  a  large 


laltrlali,  under  the 

direction  *r*  very  Kiaatlak  aad  practical  Ragiaeer.aad 

No.t^Abnlldlni.eireelBy  M,contalalnf  •  largeataek 

of  elihuo*y.,andniraace*,ror  naklaa  Ca.iBru*!.    Tbi* 
building  k  ai^mrnt  iwad  aaa  boanJlaihoa**,  aad  caa 

bunding*,  S00  reel  loaf  *y  3S.  eea- 

lafi,  a  largelofl  furaturlai  uai 


No.  T.  A  raiiae  of  bulHUng*.  SO 
l*lt.ln|  f^aUiiIrgna.,  nvenl  alo 
dry,  room  for  cleanlni  taxle**,  a 


Mivbunri:  aunai  oiuan,  (be  treat  cnaia  aad  11A  Himn 

trie  .nil-  formed  by  tli*  cronlng  of  the  Frovldene*  aad 
WetaaaMt  lt*iin»d*.    The  LocoawUre  "  Kanae*,"  now 
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No.  itO*  EUaabethiireet,  near  Blaeckir* lit 

HcwTorh, 

KJ-  RAILROAD   TOMFAMES  would  do   w-..-. 


PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
■PIKES. 

El- The  Troy  Iron  and  Rail  Kaciory  keep*  caMamly 

"r1l«i"'.'p.Ve".  M7chlnery.°whkh1°!"r'ri™«  tairT  .uci 
canfulaperailoa  tn  n„w  alraoai  nni.ert.l  nieln  iheUnl- 
ted  Biau* Jaa  well  a*  Enilind,  where  the  lubacrlbor  ob- 
tained a  FHent,)are  found  auparlonoany ever afteitd 

Hailroail  Companle*  mar  be  luppllad  wiib  Brlkri  hav- 
ing ci.iinit.Biiil..  Iwad*     liiablatoihe  halaa  In  iron  rail*, 

raaili'nnw  In  ]irii|re*a  in  lb*  United    Biaie*  are  fii 
with  Splti*  rrrnle  ai  ifln  aliaee  naawl  faanry— far  ■ 


be  puaet  aallj  au-nded  ie 
Troy,  I».  T.J 


■  meoinilumadeliyih 
olb*  Agtnt,Tn>y,N.Y.,wlll 
HENkY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

fcjToirainu*!*lbrIn'  Indite' "Z\""\\,S^Ua!Lmt 

InAunny^'Tr^TX^'BrUV^W^V^'"'^.^^'-^ 
V„Tt  -,    A.  51.   Jnnci.   riiilidelphia  ;  T.  Junncr.,  Ila.il 
mora  ;  D*;r*nd  ii  Sailtli.  Boautn. 
r.  B.— K*l Irani  Corapanle*  waatil  do  well  tr>  ferward 

■Kih  the  dally  Increiiinf  den 


RAILROAD  OAK  WHMILI  AID  BOXES, 

AND  OTHKH   RAILftOAil  CABT1HOS. 

oicnnleie  al  Ihe  Jeflinon  Cotwn  and  Wool  Machine 
Kactary  and  Foond.y.  Paler.on,  B.J.  Ail  ordera  «d- 
JreweJ    ,o    (l,e   .ub.c'lbcr,     al    F.ler.on,    or  60  Will 


>,  carsfrikos. 

KOOBBf^  HKTCtHIlt  It.  OR O S  V E N O R 


PATKKT  HA  MM  BRED  amp,  BOAT)  a 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

O-  ftallroad  Spike,  of  ev.ry  .d.«npik.n   rent 


aept-HHy 


KAILWAT  IRON. 
_W  ion.  ol  I    inch  by  i  Inch,  (     Flat  Bar,  la  len.ih.  a 

ta  do.'  It  do.'  t  d°;  IholeVeoSca^ai"^™, 
900  do.  3  do.  I  oo.  for  .a  ae|«e.,  wi,h  «kii- 
Boo      do.    ■),      do.     1   do.      clog   platt*  and  nail,  ia 

mrVVnaela  of  Railway  Can',  and  or  BO  IdsJm  diameter 
fur  Locaootlia  wheel. 

AIM  of  U,  »J,  3|,  3,  JJ,3i,  and  3J  Inehe.  .Iluuele,  Tor 
Railway  Oara  aad  LoeoBotlve*  af  patent  iron. 

Tha  above  will  be  .old  tree  ol  daty,  to  81.1.  OovelB. 
Bent.andlncorporai«IOo>eramenr*,*j.d  me  Drawback 
later)  In  pari  payment.  A.  k  (i.  RALSTON. 

e  Bomlt  rrenl.ireet.  Philadelphia. 

Model,  flii!  .ample,  nr  all  llit  JlJTcrdnl  kin.l.  „t  It*!!^ 
Chair*.  Fin.,  Wed|**,  Sol  He. ,  and  Hpllclni  Flalea.ln  nee 
bolhlnUltocouinrj.ndGit*lBiUaln,willuerihlMlrfli» 


SURVEYORS'  InSTRTJllBnTS. 

DAnnliylas  po-'or*  wiih  flauee  made  by  Ttouihion,  lo- 
leiher  wlih  a  larte  aiannmeni  ol  Engineering  laaira. 

'       ■      E.fcO.'w.*BLU>rT,1UWBief>ireei. 
Jktn  earaer of Hikh o  lane. 


•  VRTETIBTQ  AID  EXOMERR1BO 
ISSTRTJBIKHTS. 

oieou  ia  hi*  proleMion,  warraaicd  equal,  if,  onoperlor, 
la  ptlnclplea  of  caelrueiton  anil  worbraanahlp  to  any  ira- 
porled  or  aianulaeiured  In  ihe  Ui.ked  Rialaa:  aiml  of 
which  are  •atnaltam  .  aamag  which  ate  ■  a  Iain o red 
whh  a  Teleacape  anached,  by  which  naele.cn 
«  th*  UMoMhaiieedl*.  wlih™ 


laTe': 


uach*d,  particularly  adopted  Io  Rill'mad  aurpcM* 
WS.  J,  TtlUNO,        ^^ 


la  repll  tnlhyloqnlr reare-pecilnilh. Jntimmrnl.  m*'n- 
ufactureJ  by  thee,  now  In  are  or.  ih.  B.'iimoi  rihlu 

Railroad,  f  cheerfally  furaleb  ibie  Iheloltowlni  lulir- 
tn.vlon  The  whole number  of  Level,  now  In  pntanafca. 
The  whole  Duller  ofllie   "  lrapro.cd  Coanaaa"  1.  rl*hi 

io  which  ilnneiruin.nl.  of  Itie.kin.i  are  Heb7e 

I  ha>.  fouad  ihai  thy  paurn.  for  ihe  !.,«!.  ,„d  m 
paaa*.  ba*e  bean  prehrred  by  my  aa.l*l*n.*  generally,  io 
any  other.  In  uee,  and  ihe  Improica  Cnmpin  i.  .uoerior 
uanyolh*ru**cripiloao<Uoi.>D«eierihu  we  hi.e  .Vi 
[ricdiniarinairieralleonikliRoad.  ' 

..,,.,.•> I  «#..'-  tr.|  ,'-i  .,  .  !-,.,.  ..  .  .,  .'  .„,.  ,  w 
comenianc*  ol  the  Cvcnuae*.  Ii  I.  Indeed'  ihe  mnac  ron>. 
plsielv  adapled  to  lateral  angle*  of  any  rimpje  artdeheap 

ll  will   be   prelerred  lo  til  oth.rr  now  in  u.e  fcr  Itvln.i.r 

rail*   nnd  In  f^t,  when  known,  1  think  Ii  will  be  aahlinl* 

appreclaud  for  comaua  .aneylng.  ",|m* 

Raipecifully  Ih*  I  head, 

JAMES  F.  STABLER,  Bup'iof  CoiwrncUon 

of  B.itimore  and  Ohio  RaliroarJ. 


lb. reared    InalrBBa 


•  mad*  by  air. 


oCEnglneera  a.  preiarablateaayoibaralorlh 
HINRY  R.  CAMFIKLI.,  Caa,  Pbllad. 
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Cabal*  aid  Railhoads.— We  commence 
in  this  uurobar  ((in  Report  made  to  tbe 
Canal  Commissioners  of  this  State,  by  John 
B.  Jerri*,  Holmes  Hutchinson,  and  Frede- 
rick C.  Hills,  feura..  Civil  Engineers,  upon 
the  relative  coat  of,  and  coat  of  transporta- 
tion ob,  Rathroade  sad  Canals.  It  contains 
much  Useful  information,  and  should  be 
lead  with  care  br  those  interested  in  such 
works. 

~  at  does  not  require  a  very  close  examina- 
tion todiBcover  the  kind  of  improvement  pre- 
ferred by  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  Re- 
port.. They  appear  to  entertain,  as  many 
other  wry  intelligent  men  do,  the  opinion 
that  Raiboada  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  Canals. 

Of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  as  it 
relate*  to  transportation  of  heavy  articles, 
we  ore  not  disposed,  at  present  to  object ; 
hut  for  purpose*  of  travel,  light  freight  and 
the  mails,  Railroads  must,  we  think,  super- 
sede all  other  modes  now  in  use-  Wc  ask 
for  this  report  an  attentive  perusal  by  En. 
gineers,  and  offer  the  columns  of  (lie  Jour- 
nal for  a  proper  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
those  who  have  tbe  leisure  and  disposition 
to  enter  into  it — neither  of  which,  not 
arhaJhy,  il  possessed  by  as.;   ■ 

1"l»PitutruiKG»xcu«,odvtrtiii(_toit«  benefits 
which,  what  an  sailed  "  the  crosscut  canals"— 
«fcv«M  ***  «■>  wuosw  the  great  aNnnsjlv*. 


niaCruial  at  Pitlaburf  with  Luke  EnealClove- 
land  by  the  route  of  the  Ohio  Canal — will  confer 
on  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg  in  particular,  ex- 

"  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg  an 
truly  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment—their 
destinies  an  rapid! y  unfolding  themselves.  When 
these  junction  canals  are  I  saanjiiT  '.  New  York 
will  have  to  execute  a  release  ojajltcl&im  apati  the 
trade  of  Ohio." 

Near- York  will  not,  wa  mm,  much  longer  pur- 
sue the  suicidal  course  in  relation  to  the  Trade  of 
the  West,  which  has  marked  ber  late  legislation. 
She  will  never,  nicer  "  execute  a  release.'*  She 
merely  rests  herelaims  for  a  time,  to  witness  the 
eagerness  with  which  her  neighbors  labor  for  the 

WnvnTON  MAttnF*OTWMxa  Comfastt  in 
the  title  of  a  company  formed  in  Maryland, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manu- 
facturing business  in  its  various  branches. 
{The  situation  selected  for  its  operations  is 
"on  the  Potomac,  about  three  miles  below 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  immediately  on  "the 
Vines  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  Frederick 
and  Harper's  Ferry  turnpike  road.  At 
Harper's  Ferry  these  three  great  avenues  of 
communication  separate,  and  embrace  in 
their  respective  ranges,  a  very  extensive, 
fertile,  and  populous  country.  Immedi* 
ately  below,  the  turnpike  road  leaves 
the  river,  and  crossing  a  most  productive 
country  reaches  the  city  of  Frederick  in  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles.  Nine  miles  be. 
low,  at  tbe  Point  of  Rooks,  the  canal  and 
railroad  separata,  the  letter  passing  on  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  former  run- 
ning to  the  three  cities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  railroad  to  diverge  from  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Weverton, 
and  to  run  to  Hagentown,  Maryland,  nnd 
Cbamberaburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  contem- 
plated, and  no  doubt  will  be  soon  conduct- 
ed." 

Thus  we  see  the  effect*  of  the  system  of 
"internal  improvements  adopted,  and  with 
so  much  zeal  carried  on,  in  this  country- 
viltofsaV  towns,  and  ciliM,  springing  npjn 
•vnvpart  of  Uw  twauj,  whew,  but  for 


•oca  improvement*,  the  click  of  the  hajB. 
mer  would  never  be  heard. 

"  Tbe  power  proposed  to  be  employed  by 
the  Weverton  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
the  water  of  the  Potomac  river.  The  fall 
which  may  be  commanded  without  an  arti- 
ficial dam,  is  upwards  of  eight  feet,  but 
three  or  four  feet  more  could  be  obtained 
by  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  lodge 
of  rock*  which  now  forme  a  natural  dam." 

A  company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  advantages  of  the  place.  Col. 
Mauhs**,  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility," is  now  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  .subscriptions  to  the  stock.  He 
has  left  with  n»  copies  of  the  charier,  and 
a  deseripiren  ef  the  place,  which  may  be 
seen  by  those  WTio  desire  information  upon 
the  subject. 

A  Friend  to  Canal*  and  Railroads  will 
find  in  the  Railroad  Journal,  if  he  uses  it, 
tne  moat  extensive,  and  probably  the  moat 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  of  ca- 
nal navigation,  that  has  -been  published. 
He  will  find,  however,  that  according  to 
these  experiments,  broad  canals  are  not 
considered  by  Mr.  Macneill  as  bast  adapted 
for  speed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  A 


deep  canals  for  transportation." 
advocates,  and  has  long  endeavored  it 
the  attention  of  those  interested  in  easels, 
to  tbe  use  «T  that  Paisley  pMeage  boats. 
The  pciatciplepn  which  their  success  ha* 
depended  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
But  those  on  which  he  has  advocated  the 
superiority  of  wide  and  deep  canals  for 
transpsnation  have  been  long  known,  and 
their  truth  admitted.  An  exempli  Station 
is  given  in  the  difference  of  strain  on  tbe 
horses  on  tbe  Schuylkikt  canal ;  on  the  nar- 
row canals  it  is  hard,  on  the  pool*,  easy. 
Tou  could  not  better  serve  the  a 


internal  com mu aims) ion,  than  he  accepting 

of  Mr.  Balaton,  andrequr.it  himtn 

all  the  infomw  tion  which  hit  time  nnd 


the  offer  ol 
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dWMo»,  and   Frederwk  C.  MOU.to  the\\  ^eniu  capped  wit/iron  plates;  Ed 1  A 
'  aoMranie  t*e  Com!  Commutvmm  qf  the  «.  ^  timber  rails  on  light  stone  blocks. 
Stale  of  New-  Vork  ■"  ft        The  cost  of  transportation  for   the   Tear 

Gentlkmen  :  We  have  examined  \b*  ft  ending  Slat  September,  1834,  as  pet  report 
Question  you  submitted  to  out  consider*-  \\  of  superintendent  of  transportation,  was 
tion,  in  relation  10  the  relative  cost  of  con-  V  for  motive  power  and  aH  other  charges, 
struction  and  repairs  of  eanala  and  rail'  1 
roads.ahd  also  the  relative  ex penseoftrana- 
portatioo,  and  present  in  the  following 
report  the  facts  and  views  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  compels  us  to  regret  that  more  time 
could  not  consistently  have  been  taken,  to 
obtain  further  facta,  and  allowed  us  to  carry 
the  investigation  into  greater  detail.  We 
have  felt  compelled,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  pro- 
minent features,  in  the  two  methods  of 
facilitating  internal  communication.  We 
believe,  however,  the  facts  presented,  and 
the  exposition  of  the  bearing  of  those  frets, 
will  be  found  useful,  in  leading  to  correct 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  question  under 
consideration. 


The  utility  of  railroads  is  materially, 
and  in«ome  respects,  peculiarly  affected  by 
the  ascent  and  descent  that  is  overcome, 
and  the  relative  amount  of  trade  requiring 
transport  in  opposite  directions.  For  in. 
stance,  a  railroad  requiring  transport  only 
in  one  direction,  would  be  most  favorable 
with  such  a  declivity  in  the  direction  of 
the  freight,  as  would  require  the  samt 
power  to  move  the  loaded  wagons,  as  wonlt 
be  necessary  to  return  with  the  empty  one* 
and  this  declivity  would  decrease  in  casei 
requiring  transport  in  both  directions,  and 
become  level  when  the  freight  was  equal, 

In  this  country,  it  rarely  occurs  that 
freight  is  equal  in  both  directions ;  more 
frequently  it  is  9,  3,  and  4  to  1.  To  obtai 
the  most  favorable  graduation  to  the  trade 
to  be  accommodated,  it  is  essential  that 
be  uniform,  or  nearly  so-,  which  the  roti 
would  not  often  admit  without  too  great 
expense,  and  in  some  cafes  would  be  im- 
practicable.' On  important  lines  for  general 
trade  that  have  any  considerable  extent, 
there  will,  from  the  character  of  Iho  coun. 
try,  often  require  a  level,  i  _  ~  _ 
small  ascent,  in  thedirection  of  thegi 
trade ;  and  it  would  be  a  favorable 
promise  to  exchange  all  acclivities  and  de- 
clivities for  a  level  road.  Though  there 
would  be  exceptions,  still  it  is  believed  a 
level  road  would  afford  a  fair  standard  in 
determining  the  general  question  of  utility. 
Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the 
cost  ef  several  railroads,  and  " 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  authentic 

information  of  a  practical  character  is  not 

in  our  possession.     The  authorities,  as  well 

us  the  facts,  are  staled  to  show  the  weight 

In  some  lm- 

c ;  and  these 

fonr  i 

3tW. 

f- Rocks,  671 

ineer,  (Octo- 


asserted  tbi 
,000  per  mill 
|uent  reports 
;ers,  and  find 
at  of  929,199 


Superintendent  of  machinery 

reports  1,000  wagons  en  the 

road;  their  cost  is  not  given. 

They    probably    cost    from 

•  150  to  9200  each;    if  on. 

sleel  springs,  the  latter,  other- 
wise the  former :  they  jpay       * 

be  estimated  at  »150  each, 

which  for  1,000  is  $150,000  *      ' 

interest  on  their  cost,  and  to 

provide  a  fund  for  renewal, 

is  believed  should  be  at  35 

per  cenu,  which  is,  .      87,500  00 

Total  cost  of  tra asportation, 

exclusive  of  tolls  or  profit, 

for  56,190  tons,  is,  .  .  99,848  57 
The    average    charge    of  the 

company,  per  said  report,  is 

within   a  small   fraction  4$ 

cents  per  ton  per  mile,  pro- 
duces the  sum  of  .         .     116,2*4  79 
The  ratio  of  receipts  to  expenditures  is 
1  to  0.85,  and  4.00  +  0.85  =  3.90 
ton  per  mile,  as  the  expenses. 

The  expenses  the  previous  year  are 
stated  by  same  report  to  bave  been  higher: 
but  as  we  hasvttot  lb e  detailed  statement, 
we  caniioP*ive  thV  exact  difference. 

This  railroad  has  ascents,  descents,  and 
curves,  which  affect  the  economy  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  regard  to  curves,  this  road  may  be 
considered  as  having  more  than  is  usual 
on  railroads,  designed  mainly  for  general 
trade. 


cording  to  the  character  of  the  country 
through  which  they  are  constructed.     *    ' 

the  first  object  to  have  it  straight,  and  i 

the  lightest  curvature  the  country  will 
admit :  the  minimum  will  therefore,  be 
determined  by  local  circumstances.  Wh  jle 
it  is  considered  this  road  has  mere-enrva- 
ture  than  will  occur  as  a  general  average, 
it  a  obviously  impracticable  to  determine 
what  this  average  may  be.  The  chief 
engineer,  J.  Knight,  of  this  (Baltimore  and 
Ohio)  railroad,  made  experiments  on  the 
increased  resistance  produced  by  curves, 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  i 
curve  having  a  radius  of  400  feet,  the  trac- 
tion was  increased  50  per  cent.  If  locomo. 
live  engines  were  used,  then  loads  would 
be  regulated  by  the  greatest  resistance  they 
had  to  overcome,  on  any  part  of  the  route 
but  a  horse  can  increase  his  effort,  for 
short  distance,  which  enables  him,  on 
road  that  has  occasionally  sharp  curves  c. 
ascents  for  moderate  distances,  to  perform 
a  greater  average  uf  useful  effect  than 
be  obtained  from  locomotive  steam  po 
The  freight  business  for  this  road  is  r__ 
formed  by  horse  power.  The  sharpest 
curves  generally  occur  in  short  distances, 
intervening  between  straight  lines  and 
larger  curves,  and  will  not,  therefore,  affect 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree as  if  locomotive  steam  power  was 
used.  If  we  assume  10  per  cent,  of  tbe 
resistance  on  a  level  and  straight  lit* 
the  exeat*  over  a  general .  average  aru 
from  .  extra  curvature  on  this  road,  -and 
apply  it  (o  the  section  between  Parr  Ridge 
and  Baltimore,  we  shall  not  probably  be  far 


from  its  true  influence  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  next  and  most  important  question 
that  affects  the  cost  of  this  transportation 
is  the  ascent  and  descent.  The  character 
of  this  road  in  relation  to  its  elevations, 
seems  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  dividing 
it  into  sections,  and  applying  on  each  the 
power  necessary,  without  regard  to  the 
other.  The  following  division*  have  there- 
fore been  made,  to  wit : 

1st.  From  Baltimore  to  Parr  Ridge,  foot 
of  1st  inclined  plane — length,  40,  miles  ; 
ascent  westward,  590  feet ;  descent,  93  feet ; 
total,  613  feet;  ascent  averages  14.75  feet 

3d.  Embraces  the  4  inclined  plane*  that 
pass  Parr  Ridge,  1.94  miles;  ascent  and 
descent,  430  feet,  viz. : 

No.  1,  3,150  feet,  rise  J,.-,,  —  M  fect : 
No.  5, 3,000  feet,  rise  A  •■*  —  •*  feet.  Total 
ascent,  179  feet. 

No.  3,  3,800  feet,  fall  ,V-« »  =  •»  feet : 
No.  4, 1,900  feet, fall  ^..„  =  81  feet.  Total 
descent,  241  feet.  Whole  amount  490 
feet. 

Intermediate  level,  about  3}  miles. - 

3d.  From  foot  of  plane  No.  4,  to  end  of 
continuous  declivity  westward,  11}  miles; 
total  descent,  295  feet ;  average,  say  25  feel 
per  mile.  '' 

4th.  The  remainder  of  road,  to  Point  of 
Rocks  and  branch  to  Frederick,  a.  fraction 
over  16  miles ;  descent  west  ward,  169fcet ; 


The  ascent  westward,  far  the  4 

divisions,  is  ...  900  feet, 
The  descent  westward,  for    do.    718  ■" 

Total  ascent  and  descent,     1,618    " 

By  the  report  referred  to,  it  appears  the 

ratio  of  freight  moving  eastward  to  that 

moving  westward,  was  nearly  as  2  to  1 ; 

for    calculation  we    therefore    adopt    this 

It  has  been  shown  tbat  the  1st  division 
has  an  average  ascent  of  14.76  feet  pet 
mile.  ThisvasCBnt,  hrfwever,  is  not  uniform  ; 
in  several  ptaees  for  short  distance*  it  de- 
scends wesl Ward,  some  portions  are  level, 
and  the  ascent's  are  at  rates  Varying  be- 
tween 2.64  and  37.48Vfcet  per  mile,  excep- 
ting a  short  piece  riear  the  foot  of  inclined 
plane.  They  sejdnnt  jj&uca  exceed  SOieet, 
except  for  short  distance*..  The  length  of 
grades  at  the  higher  rates  of  ascent  is 
generally  less  than  oucmrle,  and  alternate 
with  those  of  medium  rate ;  except  -near 
the  inclined  plane.  In  view  of-thje  cha- 
racter of  this  division,  it  is  believed  animal 
power  will  allow  such  variations  as  to  ac- 
commodate the  varying  resistance,  with 
nearly  as  much  economy  as  ona.unifora 
ascent.  If  we  calculate  on  .a  uniform 
ascent  of  18  feet  per  mile,  weshall  not  pro- 
bably vary  essentially  from  tbe  me. econo- 
my of  the  case. 

It  has  been  observed,  tbe  freight  is  as  3 
to  1  in  the-  opposite  direction,  being  .least 
westward.  The  weight  of  the  wagons.will 
probably  be  j  of  the  gross  load ;  and-  for 
computation,  we  may  nsume  tbe  wagon  to 
weigh  one  ton  ;  and  consequently  '  the 
freight  eastward  will  _be  3  lone  and  that 
westward  1  ton. 

The  resistance  from  friction  is  taken  at 
>£,  of  the  gross  losd,  the  velocity  being 
low.  On  a  level  this  will  require  nearly  9 
pounds  per  ton,  on  an  ascent  of  18  feet  per 


T.04  pound  per  t 

&eirrr^  ■ 


e  wagon  t 
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fore  be  9+  7.64 X  9=33.48  lbs.  -  To  carry 
on  ■  level  road,  a  load  which  including 
wagons  would  be  3  tons,  the  resistance 
would,  be  9  x  s=27  lbs.  The  .toad,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  descends  eastward  or.  is 
level  '.The  ascents  are  small  and  so  near 
the  eastern  termination,  that,  in  the  ave- 
rage, less  power  would  be  required  than  on 
a  level ;  but  we  require  33.38  lbs",  to  move 
-west ward,  after  providing  for  varied  effort 
by  the  annual.  Now,  as  a  general  result, 
ire'sould  not  expect  a  more  equal  ratio  of 
freight  in  the  two  opposite  directions 
than  in  this  case,  and  if  '21  lbs.  is  required 
on  n  level,  we  have  an  excess  of  power  to 

S'rovide  for  the  load  moving  westward,  of 
3.28— 27=6.28  lbs.,  and  as  this  will  return 
With  the  opposite  load,  we  have  extra 
power' for  the  two  directions  =12.56  lbs. 
m«re  than  required  for  a  level  road,  or  33 
par  cam.  extra.  This  added  to  the  extra 
curvature  of  10  per  cent.,  raises  the  extra 
traction  to  32  per  cent,  on  this  section. 
The  cost  of  the  .moving  power  is  .nearly  j 
of  the  total  expense,  and  Six. 40=14.80, 
say  15.  per  eent.,the  cost  af  transportation 
over  a  level  road  ;  and  40.25 x  .15=6.03,  or 
equal  an  increase  in  the  length  of  this  di- 
vision of'S  mites. 

Sd  division.  The  foul  ascent  westward 
i*  on  the  inclined  planes  Nos.  1  and  2; 
their  total  length  is  5,150  feet,  and  ascend 
at  an  average  rate  of  one  in  twenty-reigni 
*afl  three-fourths.  It  is  obvious,  the  load 
moving  westward  will  determine  the  ex- 
pense of  power,  as  that  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection on  these  planes  will  descend  by  in 


..bask-  by  others.    In  moving  up  this 
cent.,  a  notes  would  require  35  per  cent,  of 

.his  power  to  overcome  the  gravitating  force 
of  his  body;  hot  as  he  would  be  loaded 
onlytn  one  direction,  and  the  length  of 
either  plane  but  little  exceeding  half  a 

-mile,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  estimate  to 
compute,  in  this  ease,  the  useful  effort  of 
his:  power  as  equal  what  it  would  be  on  a 
Jovel.  We  have  one  ton  of  goods  and  one 
ton  of  wagon,  making  a  gross  load  of  3 
tons  moving  westward.  The  total 
tance  up  the  plane  will  be  173  lbs., 
times  greater  than  the  load  in  the  opposite., 
direction,  (3  tons  gros3,)  would  be  on  a 
level. ■-  The  two  planes  are  together  0.97 
miles  la  tettgih.  The  ascent  will  make  the 
extra  resistance  equal  S.BSx. 4=2. 09 miles. 
.The  3d  and  4ih  planes  descend  west- 
ward; their  total  length  is  5,100  feet,  and 
descend  at  an  average  rate  of  «i-Tj*  For 
these  planes,  we  must  compute  the  power 

'  required  to  ascend  them  with  'the  load 
moving  eastward,  whkh  Is  3  tons  including 
wagon.  The  horse  will  require  47  per  cent. 

'  'of  Sis  power  to  overcome  the  gravitating 
force  of  bis.  body  Op  the  plane;  and  though 
he  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  planes, 
be  loaded  only  in  one  direction,  still  it  is 
fettered  that  10  per  cent,  should  be  taken 
from  bis  average  useful  effect  in  ascending 
Nos- 3  and  4.  The  resistance  of  3  tons  up 
thest  planes  will  be  344  lbs.,  equal  11.73 
times  greater  than  on  a  level,  or  including 
:  the  loss  in  the  effective  power  of  the  horse, 
equal  13.13  timet  greater.  The  two  planes 
are  .96  miles  xlS.12x.4=49  miles  extra 
length  of  transportation.  The  influence 
of  .the  planes  on  this  division  increases  the 
movjng  power  equal  to  what  would  be  re- 

Siirad  for  1.7  miles  of  lev*!  road,  and  taking 
e -moving  power  at  40  per  Cent,  of  the 
total  expense  of  freight,  a  fraction  over 
0$  miles,  entire  coat  of  transportation, 


asiwrd..at>  thej  .Bepoip 
b-rnafc,  a/a^tMsgK  «    aaiy.i 


3d  division. .  .Ascends ,  east1 
average  rale- of  85  feet  per-iife,  sarykigB 
from  9.76  to  53.80.  The  grades  that  have 
the  higher  rates  of  ascent  are  short,  and. in 
view  of  the  small  amount  of  labor  required 
of  the  horses  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
will  probably  not  vary  materially  from  the 
truth,  to  compute  the  power' ai  the  average 
rate  of  ascent,  or  s[v.  A 'load  eastward  is 
3  tons,  including  wagons,  and  the  resistance 
will  be  £8  lbs.,  equal  2.14  times  that  on  a 
level;  or  for  11.25  miles,  requiring  extra 
moving  power,  equal  what  would  be  re- 
quired for  12.82  miles  on  a  level,  or  equal 
the   total  expense  of  transportation  for  5{ 

4th  division.  Is  quite  of  a'n  undulating 
character;  the  ascent  is  greatest  in  the 
aggregate  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
trade,  but  the  grades  have  a  leas  rate  of 
ascent  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
average  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  trade  will  be  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
putation for  the  section.  This  is  m,  and 
the  resistance  for  3.  tons,  (as  before,)  is 
40.44  lbs.  or  ,50  per  cent,  greater  than  a 
level..  For  16  miles  the  extra  moving 
power  is  equal  8  miles  on  a  level,  or  equal 
the  total  cost  of  transportation  for  3}  miles 

In  the  first  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal      ....        3  miles. 

In  the  second  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal  .        .        .        <Bf    "     . 

In  the  third  division  we 'have  ex- 
tra equal       .        .        .        .        6)    "     . 

In  the  fourth  division  we  have  ex- 
tra equal'      .        .-  .'    '    SJ    " - 


Total  length  of  road  is 


2-U    " 
71 


2.13 


jtQrt_of  July,  .1833^  1st  Jan- 
■uaiy-»8v30th  June,       .     -  .£7,334'-' &  6 
Bepon  -ofifantrtFcy,  1888,  tat 

June  toaiatUec.,  .   -  .    ■  -.;    6,878     4  3 
Report  of  July, 1833,  1st  Jan-    . 
'  uary  to  sOtfi  June,       .       ".    6,714  "S  3 
.epprt  of  January,  1834,  1st 
July  to  31st  Dec.,        .        .    6,435  14  8 


TotalforffyeaTS,    .  £97,319    B  8 

Equal, -for  31  miles,  882  X  4.80=«4 ,233 
per  mile,  which,  for  one  year,  ia  .equal 
93,116  per  mile,  commeociog  about,  a 
year  after  the  road  was  opened  for,  busi- 

A  table  is  given  of  the  general  expenses 
a  the  six  months  previous  to  that  reported 
in  July,  1832,  in  which  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairs is  included  with  some  other  hems. 
This  aggregate  sum.  is  very  nearly  the  sain e 
as  reported  in  detail,  showing,  there  had 
been  no  material  variation  in  repairs -for 
the  six  months,  previous  to  that  particularly 
reported..  ,  ., 

I  |  To  be  conliniiBfJ 

Tiib  Steax  Carhiace  Compart  op 
Scotland  have  brought  on  action  of 
damages  against  the  Trustees  of  the 
turnpike  road  between  '  Glasgow  aW 
Paisley,  for  having  compelled  tf|em.'to 
give  up  running  on  llmt  Toad  (after  doing 
so  with  great  success  for  several  weeks 
continuously)  by  '''wantonly,  wrongfully, 
and  maliciously  accumulating:  masses  of 
metal,  Atones,  and  rubbish,  on  trre  afore- 


The  aeiual  cost  of  transportation  has. 
been  shown  tone  3.96  eta,  per  ton  per  mile. 
To  reduce  this  to  our  standard,  we  have 
the  cost  of  transportation,  exclusive  of 
toll  or  profits,  3.05  (-ts.  per '  ton  per  mile, 
with  freight  as  two  to  one  in  the  different 
directions. 

By-  report  of  superintendent,  the  mo- 
ving power  cost  1.68  ets.  per  ton  per 
mile. 

Year,  ending  October,  1833,  -444  per  mile. 

«  "  "         18B4,|321  » 

Average  for  3  years,  8382.50. 

A  road  constructed  mostly  of  timber  will 
vary  much  in  the  cost'of  -repairs  for  diffe- 
rent years,  and  severe!  are  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  proper  average. 

Cost  of  transporting  passengers  per  mile, 
1.98  eta.  as  stated  in  Hazard's  Register  of 
Pennsylvania,  v.  15,  p.  113. 

Liverpool  and  Manchetler  Railway.       , 

In  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Booth, i 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  dated  June 
30,  1830,  the  expenditure  up  to  that  time, 
including  an  estimate,  <the  roao  was  at 
this  time  nearly  completed-,)  to  finish  some 
unimportant  items  of  work,  it  appears  the 
construction  of  the  railway1,  exclusive  of 
wa  rehou  ses,  wh  uf a,  e  ffic  e.s,cn  gines ,  wagons, 
and  other  items  not  connected  with  the 
construction  of  the  road,' coat  694,5951.  for 
31  miles,  equal  22,406'.X  4.80=8100,748 
per  mile.  There  have,  subsequently,  been 
heavy  expenditures,  not  embraced  in  the 
account  of  'repairs,  but  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently advised  of  their  object  to  say 
whether,  or  not,  any  part  of  it  belonged  to 
the  amount  of  the  original  construction  of 
the  road. 

It  .appears  from  four  semi-annual  reports 
of  the  directors,  the  expense  of  repairs  ha 
been  as  follows,  to  wit :  ..... 


"  Cements. — Mortar  made  of  good* lime 
and  clean  sharp  Band  may  be  successful- 
ly employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
Roman  cement,  provided  it'  be  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  dry  before  water  is  per- 
mitted to  rest  upon  it.  This-  was  men- 
tioned many  yean  ago  by  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  "Agricultural  Survey  of  Lincoln- 
shire," ana  wehave  seen it  proved  ijti  a 
variety  o'f  instances, ,  In  stuccoing  the 
front  of  a  house  in  or  about  London,  for 
example,  oo  builder  need  ever  have-  re- 
course to  any  of  the.  metallic  cements, 
(including  under  this  term  Roman  cement, 
Parker's  cement,  JxnmWtn's-  mattic,  and 
all  other  quick-setting  cements,,  which 
arc  only  quick-setling  in  consequence  of 
their  containing  some  metallic  oxide,) 
provided  he  can  procure  the  beat  stone 
lime  from  Djrking  or  Aberthau.  For 
our  own.  purls,  we  should  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  durability  of  stucco  so 
formed  than  in  tnnt  of  any  of  the  cements. 
-^£Mr,  Loudon,  Archil.  Blag.]         J;_J, 
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Remarks  on  the  Substitution  of  Locks  for 

Inclined  Planes  on  Railways. 

The  disuse  of  stationary  steam  power 
on  railways  has  long  been  an  object 
whose  attainment  has  been  anxiously  de- 
sired, but  hardly  expected.  Attention  to 
this  subject  is  daily  increasing,  as  its  im- 
portance is  continually  growing  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  efforts  of  ingenuity  have  hereto, 
fore  been  generally  directed  to  improve- 
ments in  the  locomotive  engine,  by  which 
it  would  be  enabled  to  move  up  very  con- 
siderable ascents  by  its  own  unassisted 
strength.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Rail- 
road Journal,  I  find  an  extract  from  a 
Baltimore  paper,  stating  that  an  engine 
had  been  fabricated  in  that  city  able  to 
rise  on  an  elevation  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  a  mile,  or  one  foot  in  twenty ; 
and  the  belief  is  expressed*  that  the  same 
species  of  engine  would  be  capable  of 
carrying  one  hundred  passengers  in  a 
train  of  cars,  up  an  acclivity  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  a  mile,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

This  may  perhaps  be  all  accomplished, 
but  still  I  have  doubts  as  to  the  substantial 
utility  of  such  an  achievement.  For  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  degree  of  eco- 
nomy, all  the  power  of  the  engine,  which 
may  be  safely  exerted,  should  be  con- 
stantly employed.  But  if  sufficient  en- 
ergy is -provided  to  rise  such  steep  accli- 
vities, there  must  be  an  immense  supera- 
bundance and  waste  throughout  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  route. 

In  a  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  years 
since,  it  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ment, that  an  engine  capable. of  moving 
thirty  tons  over  a  level  track  could  raise 
no  more  thai!  seven  tons  on  an  elevation 
of  one  foot  in  a  hundred,  or  about  fifty- 
two  in  a  mile.  If  this  be  true,  the 
same  engine  would  be  unable  to  draw 
more  than  three  tons  at  the  utmost,  where 
the  ascent  was  a  hundred  feet  in  a  mile, 
since  the  load  capable  of  being  propelled 
would  have  to  be  diminished  much  faster 
than  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  acclivity ;  and  since  the  engine  and 
its  appurtenances  occasion  almost  lite 
sole  expense  of  transportation,  the  cost  or 
carrying  three  tons  over  such  an  undu- 
lating road  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
freight,  on  thirty  tons  upon  a  level  way. 
The  whole  load  which  an  engine  can 
transport  will  be  limited  by  what  it  can 
move  over  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
way.  Now,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  en- 
fines  may  be  constructed  capable  of  rais- 
ing a  load  on  an  elevation  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  a  mile;  but  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  construct  the  rood  more  nearly 
level,  so  that  the  same  engine  might  car- 
ry  a  load  several  times  as  large  ?  Where 
the  transportation  of  passengers  is  alone 
concerned,  economy  being  of  little  con- 
sequence  in  comparison  with  speed,  such 
a  waste  of  power  may  be  justified ;  but 
where  intended  principally  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight— where  the  diminution  of 
expense  i*  the  principal  object,  there  are 


very  strong  objections  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
pelling power  lies  waste  and  idle  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  to  be  ex- 
erted only  on  the  ascent  of  eminences. 

In  England,  where  there  is  much  more 
experience  than  in  this  country,  not  only 
in  the  construction,  but  also  in  the  ope- 
ration of  railroads,  it  is  Considered  unwise 
to  attempt  the  ascents  of  more  than  fifty 
feet  in  a  mile  by  the  sole  power  of  the 
locomotive. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  want  of  power 
which  fixes  a  limit  to  tho  degree  of  as- 
cent practicable  on  railways.  No  matter 
what  the  ability  of  the  engine,  if  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels  to  the  rail  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  sliding 
round  in  their  places,  the  load  cannot  be 
moved  ;  and  this  it  is  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  renders  rapid  ascents  im- 
practicable. Experiments  made  when 
the  wheels  and  rails  are  new,  and  not  yet 
worn  smooth  by  use,  are  not  satisfactory 
upon  this  point,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  those  rails  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  rendered  slippery  by  ice  or 
snow.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  re- 
sorting to  some  other  substitute  for  in- 
clined planes,  beside  those  hitherto  con- 
trived, is  sufficiently  evident. 

An  .expedient  of  such  a  nature  has  late- 
ly'received  some  notice,  not  only  in  the 
columns  of  this  Journal,  but  also  in  those 
of  several  other  public  prints  of  this  city. 
I  refer  to  the  railroad  lock  invented  by 
Colonel  Taylor.  An  attentive  examina- 
tion will,  I  think,  convince  any  one,  that 
its  operation^  founded  upon  well  estab- 
lished principles  of  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, and  that  it  must  prove  successful. 

The  great  object  of  the  lock  in  ques- 
tion is  to  enable  the  locomotive  engine 
to  raise  itself  and  all  its  train  by  its  own 
unassisted  strength,  over  any  elevation, 
no  matter  bow  high,  or  how  steep.  This 
object  is  attained  by  a  recourse  to  that- 
universal  mechanical  principle,  that  what 
a  power  wants  in  intensity  may  be  made 
up  for  in  distance ;  that  if  it  is  only  the 
half  of  what  would  be  required  to  move  a 
given  weight  on  a  direct  application,  such 
machinery  must  be  interposed  as  that  the 
distance  through  which  the  power  moves 
may  be  twice  as  great  as  that  through 
which  the  weight  is  raised.  The  merit 
of  the  invention  in  question  consists  in 
this:  That  when  an  ascent  is  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  power  ordinarily  required 
becomes  insufficient,  a  provision  is  made 
by  which  the  distance  traversed  by  it  may 
be  any  number  of  times  greater  than  that 
ascended  by  the  weight,  so  that  no  addi- 
tional force  is  called  for  to  assist  the  lo- 
comotive in  any  emergency. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  agency  of 
screws,  which  being  moved  by  the  power 
of  the  locomotive  itself,  elevate  the  en- 
gine and  all  its  train  perpendicularly  from 
one  reach  to  another.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  such  machinery  may  be 
interposed  between  the  power  and  the 
load,  that  the  distance  traversed  by  the 
former,  that  is  to  sajsthe  space  through 
which  the  piston  moves,  shall  bear  any 

necessary  proportion  to  thai  Mccudod  by 


the  latter,  and  thus  success  be  rendered 
certain. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  great 
object  to  be  attained  in  order  to  secure  the 
strictest  economy  in  transportation,  is 
such  an  arrangement  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  propel  the  load  may  be  the 
same  throughout  every  portion  of  the 
route.  Now  suppose  the  road  to  be  per- 
fectly horizontal,  and  all  changes  of  level 
between  one  reach  and  another  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  locks  in  question  ;  and  sup* 
pose  the  machinery  of  those  locks  to  be 
so  constructed  and  proportioned  that  the 
same  power  which  propels  the  load  upon 
the  rails  should  be  just  sufficient  to  raise 
it  upon  the  locks,  the  object  desired  is 
completely  attained.  Not  one  ounce  of 
power  would  lie  idle  throughout  any  por- 
tion of  the  route — not  an  ounce  would  be 
wanting  •  There  would  be  neither  loss 
nor  deficiency,  and  the  system,  so  far  as 
economy  of  transportation  was  concerned, 
would  be  perfect. 

Such  a  state  of  exactness  would  not, 
however,  be  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
increased  expense  of  grading  would  mors) 
than  counterbalance  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  a  perfectly  level  road.  The 
power  of  a  steam  engine  is  not  fixed  and 
invariable.  It  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  increased  without  detriment,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  rise  over  moderate  elevations- 
Still  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  although 
it  may  not  be  practicable  to  carry  the 
proposed  system  to  a  degree  of  absolute 
perfection,  yet  that  state  may  without 
difficulty  be  so  nearly  approached  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  advantages. 

I  have  at  this  time  paid  no  regard  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  lock  in 
question,  so  far  as  safety,  convenience, 
and  economy  of  construction,  were  con- 
cerned. This  might  be  readily  shown, 
and  in  many  respects  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  without  further  explanation. 
There  is  every  probability,  therefore,  that 
success  will  crown  this  endeavor  to  im- 
prove the  construction  of  railways,  and 
will,  I  trust,  become  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  internal  improvements. 

M. 


Report  of  John  B.  Jervis,  Holmes  But* 

chinson,  and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  to  the 

honorable  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  the 

State  of  New-York  : 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  paga.) 

Transportation. 

The  reports  above  referred  to,  embrace 
4  semi-annual  accounts  for  transportation, 
and  one  tabular  view  of  transportation  for* 
months  previous,  from  which  the  following 
table  is  made. 

The  report  of  July,  1859,  contains  a  state- 
ment of  transportation  for  the  two  semi- 
annual terms  preceding. 

In  the  tabular  account  of  given  by  the 
directors,  the  maintenance  of  way  and  rate, 
taxes  and  omni  busses  are  charged  to  trans* 
portation ;  but  in  the  following  table  these 
are  not  included,  as  it  is  the  design  to  ex* 
hibit  the  cost  of  transportation  separate 
from  other  expenses;  these  items  eve 
given  in  the  table  of  directors'  reports,  with, 

others,  but  are  separate  in  the  general  ac* 
count. 


*»t..  —  m  na«n» 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tails,  showing  the  cost  of  transportation  per  passage,  and  per  ton  of  merchandize  for 

31  miles,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad. 


in  die 
tamchandto  depart- 
ment, constating  of 
porterage,  salaries, 
carting,  stationary 
,  disburse- 
oYc.  Ac.... 

in  the 
ceacbjngdepartment, 
comprising;  porter- 
age, salaries,  repairs, 

ezceYc 

Tooomotive  power  ac- 
count, proportioned 
according  tothe  num- 
ber of  trips  of  30 
miles  in  each  depart- 


Report  of  Jan., 
18J8, 


8.  d. 


pairs  of  engine,  wa- 

I^OafcB|dBC 

Sundry  disbursements, 
proportioned  accord 
mg  to  receipu,  as  be- 
tween ooacheryand 
merchandise,  oon 
prising  police  and 
gate  establishment, 
'  and  general  office. . 

Interest,  on  loans,  and 
chief  rents,  propor- 
tioned according  to 
the  amount  of  profit 
in  each  department, 
calculated  exolucive- 
of  these  items  of 


0    7 


0    6* 


0    H 


Total  disbursements.. 


0    41 


S.   d. 


4    61 


1  11 


0    31 


0    41 


1    7*  7    Si 


Report  of  July, 
1838. 


s.  d. 


s.  d. 


0    71 


0    7t 


0    2 


4    0 


1    7i 


0    4 


0    6* 


1  lit 


0    8* 


6    7t 


Resort  of  Jan., 
1833. 


8.  d. 


0    6* 


0  10* 


0    II 


1  111 


8.  d. 


3    5 


1    3* 


0    & 


Report  of  July, 
1833. 


8.  d. 


0    91 


1    0 


0    2 


0    41  0    7 


5    51 


I  - 

I 
t 


#.  d\ 


3    7} 


1    61 


0    2| 


Report  of  Jan., 
1834. 


8.d. 


0    9 


0    81 


».  d. 


ATsrageof 
flveeemFannu- 
al  statements. 


8.d. 


3    91 


1    6* 


0    3r 


0    5 


2    4* 


0    61 


6    01 


0    41 


2    0t 


0    21 


0    41 


5  111 


8.  d. 


0    71 


0    9 


Or  2 


0    5 


1  Hi 


3  10t 


1    41 


0    2i 


0    61 


6    1 


Table,  showing  the  number  of  passengers,  and  the  tons  of  merchandise,  passing 
the  whole  length  of  the  road ;  and  also  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  entire  trans- 
portation,  including  the  way  and  coal  business,  and  that  passing  the  whole  length  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road. 


^a^fvv  a^sw  s^^^a^aw^^s^ej  us^r^^aw  ^p  ^^•^^^•e^ew^^we 


report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  July,  1831,  for  6 
ending  December 


months, 
31,183) 


Semiannual  report  of  direc- 
tors, for  6  months,  ending 
30th  June.  1832 

Semi-annual  report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  January,  1833, 
for  6  mouths,  ending  31st 

•    December,  1833..  \ 

Quai  anmul  report  of  direc- 
tors, dated  July,  1833,  for  6 
■tooths,  ending  30th  June, 
1883 

Otani  annual  report  of  direc- 
tor** dated  January,  1834, 
for  6  nMttfhjL  ending  30th 
T>eoember,  1833. 

Bsilroad  Journal,  vol.  3,  609,, 
giv«n  as  foots  from  report  or 
directors  of  July,  1 
•  monthti  ending  June 
18*4 


Passengers* 


No. 


174,122 


182£83 


171,421 


215,071 


i 


£. 

25,930 
21,957 

23,744 

24,746 

97,345 


Merchandize. 


Total. 


244,326 


£. 

4A44A 

40,044 
43,120 
44,130 
54,^85 

,•50,770 


57,174 


61,995 


68,284 


69,806 


£. 

21,841 
22,445 


i 


£. 

29,022 
30,436 


22,277  35,509 


26,447 


27,357 


77,528 


38,149 


38,641 


£. 

49,025 
46,658 

48,278 

52,900 

56,350 


A. 


89.809 


74,706 


80,902 


86,071 


£. 


40,784m  1.83  to  1 


. . .  *j» . 


44,014 


60,092 


28,048 


32,624 


33,171 


97,234  40£84 


1.60     1 


1.67     1 


1.62     1 


1.70     1 


94,784 


34,6021     1.57     1 


Jftt*.— ftwffl  be  perceived  the  column  of  tons,  only  embraces  that  passing  ta)e  whole  ktigth  of  the  road, 
whfle  the  receipts  and  expenses  on  transportation  include  the  way  business. 
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From  the  reports  of  the  directors  an 
their  statement  of  general  accounts,  u  ap-* 
pears  probable,  the  amount  of  repairs  of 
wagons  and  coaches,  includes  the  purchase 
of  new  ones  when  required,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  that  fail:  the  interest  ac* 
count  is  supposed  to  be  interest  on  cost  of 
locomotives,  engines,  coaches,  wagons,  fee*; 
there  is  no  other  item  that  embraces  the 
interest  on  the  outlay,  and  it  is  presumed 
this  is  intended.  There  is  a  charge  for 
carting  included  with  other  items,  and  from 
the  general  account  would  appear  to  he 
about  7d.  per  ton :  we  have  not  deducted 
this  item,  for  the  reason  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  determine  exactly  what  it  amounted 
to ;  and  the  question  whether  the  interest 
account  included  the  total  interest  on  the 
outlay  for  the  transportation  department* 
with  such  allowance  as  would,  beyond 
what  was  included  in  repairs,  make  the 
necessary  renewals,  being  doubtful,  we 
have  thought  a  further  reason  for  leaving 
it  as  it  is.  The  table  cannot  however, 
be  far  from  the  proper  expense  of  transpor- 
tation. 

For  Merchandize. 

The  lowest  cost  per  ton  is  5s.5d.=$1.31, 
or  per  mile,  4.22  cts. 

The  highest  cost  per  ton  is  7s.  2^.= $1.72, 
or  per  mile,  5.55  cts. 

The  medium,  or  average  of  the  table,  is 
6s.  ld.=$1.46,  or  per  mile,  4.70  cts. 
For  each  Passenger. 

The  lowest  cost  is  ls.7Jd.,  equal  to  $038}, 
or  per  mile,  1.28  cts. 

The  highest  cost  is  2s.  4£d.,  equal  to 
$0.56^.  or  per  mile,  1.82  cts. 

The  average  cost  is  Is.  11  jd.,  equal  to 
$0.47 J,  or  per  mile,  1.58  cts. 

The  second  table  contains  the  aggregates 
for  one  term  of  six  months  later  than  the 
above  table :  it  does  not  appear  that  trans- 
portation was  lower  for  this  term  than 
previously,  but  on  the  contrary  is  confirma- 
tory of  toe  above  average  results,  which 
may,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  based  on  three 
years' experience. 

Having  ascertained  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  we  now  proceed  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  freight  to  our  standard  of  comparison ; 
a  level  road. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  expense  of  transportation  will  be  found 
both  useful  and  interesting. 

Comparison  of  Rate*  of  Transportation* 

1*11 

prices  of  transportation  during  the 
years  1817,  1818, 1819.  by  teams, 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  (usual 

rates,  $4.25  per  cm,)... c.29.3        458  60 

Rates  of  1835,  (including  tolls) : 
Bv  Erie  Canal— For  Merchandize . .  3.95  7  90 

J   Flour 183  366 

Staves 0.97  194 

Salt 0.93  188 

Baltimore   and   Ohio   Railroad  — 

Down  freight 4.0 

Up  "     6.0 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad 

— For  merchandize 7.5 

Hudson  river,  145  miles— Heavy 
goods,  (from  New-York  to 
Albany  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  1.38 

Lake  Ontario— Merchandize,  (fVom 

Oswego  toLewiston,  146  miles, 

20  cts.  per  100  lbs.  all  kinda,). .  2.74 
Lake   Erie  —  Merchandise,   (from 

Bufleb  to  Cleveland,  190  miles, 

23  cts.  per  100  lbs.)  for  heavy 

goods 3.42 

29  cts.  per   100   lbs.  for   light 

goods 3.00 

We  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  Re- 
port, except  the.  tables,  in  our  next  number. 


800 
12  00 

15  60 


2  76 
5  52 
1  9* 

448 


4  84 
600 
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Rffort  on  the  Pragriti  and  Present  State 

-  af  our  Knowledge   af  Hydraulic*   at  a 

Branch  af  Engineering,     By    Gm«o« 

|    Bifkib, Esq., F. R.  S.,  Ike.  8lc.    Parti. 

(Cominued  ttom  nomber  3.) 

i  -In  die  year  1801,  M.  Eyteswein,  a  gen. 
tttttan  well  known  to  the  public  by  hie 
translation  qf  M.  Dununt!*  won-kinio  Gat- 
scan,  (with  important  additions- of  his  own.)' 

Kbliahecl  a  valuable  compendium  of  hy- 
lulies.  an  tilted  "  Handbuch  del  Mechauik 
madder  Hvdraulik,"  in  which,  he  lay*  down 
the  following  rules  :  , 
.,\i  That  when  .vratsT  flows' from  a  notch 
Bade  in  the  side  of  a  dan,  its  velocity  ie  m 
the  square  of.  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
water;  -tbatis,  thai  the  pressure  and  con. 
sequent  Height  ere  as  the  square  of  the  ve- 
'— ■*-,   the1   prwpottioiuil    velocities    being 


knntr. 
nearly  i 


_.  That  the  contraction  of  the  fluid  vein 
from  a  simple  orifice  in  n  thin  plate  is  re. 
duced  to  0.64.   . 

3.  For  additional  pipee,  die  co  efficient  ie 
0.C5.     -  '■ 

4.  For  a  conical  tube,  similar  to  the  curve 
oT  coWr»tfoB„0,98. 

6.  For  ;,*&;,  whole :  velocity  due  to  the 
height,  the  icek-eilicient  by  ii«  square  must 
be  multiplied  by  $ .0458. 

6.  For  an  orifice,  the  co-efficient  must  be 

(■initialled  bj  7-8- 

ide  openings  in  bridges,  sluices, 
.,*v«.9.'    . 
I.  For  short  pipes,  fl.fi; 
9.  For  openings  iu  eluices  without  side 
wails,  5.1.   ..,: 

Of  (he  twenty-four  chapters  into  which 
M..  EytelwehVe  work*  is  divided,  the 
seventh   is  Mte  most  important.     The   late 


&<4,rby 


Dr-  Thomas  Young,  i 
this  chapter,  say~  ' 
"  The  eiinple 


commenting  upoi 


improvements, 
front  which  it 
exceptionable. 
the  square  of 
a  number  of  particles  proportional  to  the 
'velocity  ie  torn  sounder  In  a  timo  propor- 
tionally short— -for,  according  to  the  analo- 
gy of  soUd  bodies,  no  inure  force  is  de- 
stroyed by  friction  when  the  motion  it 
rapid,  than  when  alow— but  because,  .when 
a  body  ie  moving  in  lines  of  a  given  cur- 
vature, the  deflecting  forces  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  velocities ;  and  the  particles 
.of  water  in  contact  with  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom must  be  o*e  flee  ted,  inconsequence  of 
■the  minute  irregularities  of  the  surfaces 
n»:  which  they  slide,  nearly  .in  the  same 
curvilinear  path,  whatever  their  velocity 
riiiy  be.  At  any  rate,  (he  continues.)  we 
-jnay  safely  set  out  wilh  tbis  hypothesis, 
tlttU  the  principal  part  of  the  friction  is  as 
the  square  of  ike  velocity,  and  the  friction 


Filiation  of  the. fluid  in  a  bent  tube  wne 
increased  by  increasiugthe  pressure  against 
the  sides,  being  nearly  the  ennie  when  the 
principal  part  was  situated  horizontally,  aa 
when  vertically.  The  friction  will,  how. 
ever,  vary,  according  to  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  which  ia   in  contact  with  the. solid,  in 

Sroportion   to  the  whole   quantity   of  the 
did;  that  is,  the  friction  for  any  given 
rintity  of  water  will  be  as  the  mirfiee  of 
;bo Worn   nod   sides  of  n  river  directly, 

•  See  NiohoWvu'f  UenriatkM  of  Eytelwein*.  work, 
t  8m  my  "  Experimaitu  on  ihe  Friction  n™l  Re- 

nnunce  Of  fluid","  PbikHKiphlrnl  TrnnnclioM    for 


and  as  the  whole  quantity  in  the  river  in- 
versely ;  or,  supposing  the  whole  quantity 
oTwaWr  to  be  spread  on  a  horizontal  sur- 
face equal  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  the  fric- 
tion is  inversely  as  the  height  at  which  the 
river  would  then  stand,  which  is -called  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth.""  It  is,  therefore, 
calculated  thai  the  velocities  willbea  mean 
proportional  between  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  and  the  fall,  or  yo'bs  of  the  velocity 
per  second. 

Professor  Robison  Informs  us,  that  by 
thB  experiments  of  Mr.  Watt  on  a  canal 
eighteen  feet  wide  at  the  top,  seven  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  having  a 
fall  of  four  inches  per  mile,  the  velocities 
were  seventeen  inches  per  second  at  the 
surface;  fourteen  inches  per  second  in  the 
middle,  and  ten  inches  per  second  at  the 
bottom,  making  a  mean  velocity  of  four- 
teen inches  per  second;  then  finding  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  dividing- the 
area  of  the  section  by  the  perimeter,  we 
have  -—-,  or  29.13  inches ;  and  the  fall  in 

two  miles  being  eight  inches,  we  have 
v'CS  X  29.13)  =  15.28, 'for  the  mean  pro- 
portional fitlia,  or  18.9  inches,  which  agrees 


from  Dubuat's  elaborate  theories,  12.568 
inches.  But  this  simple  theorem  appliei 
only  to  the  straight  and  equable  channel] 
of  a  river,  In  a  curved  channel ,  the ,  theo- 
rem becomes  more  complicated  ;  and,  from 
observations  made  in  the  Po,  Arno,  Rhine, 
and  other  rivers,  there  appears  to  be  no 
general  rule  for  the  decrease  of  velocity 
going  downwards,  M.  Eylelwein  directs 
us  to  deduct,  from  the  superficial  velocity, 
jij  for  every  foot  of  the  whole  depth.  Dr. 
young  thinks  T»(ttas  of  the  superficial  va- 
.locily  sufficient.  According  to  Major  Ren 
nell,  the  windings  of  the  river  Ganges,  in  f 
length  of  sixty  miles,  are  so  numerous  at 
to  reduce  the  declivity  of  the  bed  to  four 
inches  per  mile,  the  medium  rate  of  motio 
being  about  three  miles  per  hour,  so  that 

tptbof  thirty  feet,  as  stated 

uocity  per  second,  will  be 
.miles  per  hour.  A(~'~ 
nil,  has  thrice  the  vol 
1  its  motion  ie  also  accele. 
ortion  of  5  to  3 ;  and,  as- 
raulic  mean  depth  to  be 
ne  of  the  inundation,  the 
icreased  in  the  ratio  of  7 
linalion  of  the  surface 
el  also,  and  consequently 
■r  velocity  of  from  1.4  to 
in  agrees  with  Gennetu.f 
that  a  river  may  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
water  of  another  river,  equal  in  magnitude 


paradox  Gennete  pretends  to  prove  by 
perimentsy  from  observing  that  the  Danube 
absorbs  the  Inn,  and  the  Rhine  the  Mayne, 
rivers ;  but  the  author  evidently  has  not  at- 
tended to  Ibe  fact,  as  may  be  witnessed 
the  junction  or  rivers  in  marshes  and  fenny 
conn  trie  a— the  various  rivers  which  run 
through  the  Pontine,  and  other  marshes,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, in  this  country ;  hence,  the  familiar 
expression  of  the  waters  being  overridden, 
is  founded  in  facts  continually  Observed  in 
these  districts.  -We  have  also  the  experi- 
ments of  Brunings,  in  the  "Architecture  Hy- 
ilrHiiliqiin  Generate  de  W'ebekmg,"  Wat- 
inunfi'a  "  Memoir ea  «pr  1'Art  de  construirr 

•  Saa  NicboWn'a  Journal  lor  1803,  vol.  lii.  p.  31. 

t  Erparlence*  mr  la  Conn  dpi  Flea™,  on  JLi-nre 

a  nn  ]tfgi,        -  ••      •  ■  --    - 


les  Canaux,"  and  Funk  "  Sur  1' Architecture 
Hydraulkjue  Generate,"  which  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the -co-efficients  under  different 
circumstAnces,  from!  velocities  of  Jths  to 
74  feet,  and  of  transverse  sections,  from  '  to 
19135  square  feet.  The  experiments  of 
Dubuat  were  made  on  the  canal  of  Jard, 
and  the  river  Hayue  ;  those  of  Brunings,  in 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  Ifrel ;  and  those 
of  Walmatnt,  in  the  drains  near  Cuxbaven. 

M.  Eytelwein's  paper  contains  formulas 
for  the  contraction  of  fluid  veins  through 
orifices,4  and  the  resistances  of  fluids  pass 
iug  through  pipes,  and  beds  of  canals  and! 
rivers,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Cou- 
plet, Michelotti,  Boisut,  Veuturv  Dubuat, 
Watmann,  Brunings,  Funk,  and  Bidone. 

Id  the  ninth  chapter -of  the"  Handbuch,*' 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  simplify,  near, 
ly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  motion  of 
rivers,  the  theory  uf  the  motion  of  water 
in  pipes,  observing  that  the  bead  of  water 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  ■»- pro- 
duce velocity,  the  other  to  overcome  the 
friction  ;  and  that  the  height  must  be  as  the 
length  and  circumference  of  the  section  of 
the  pipe  directly,  or  as  the  diameter,  and  in- 
versely as.  the  area  of  the,  section,  or  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter. 

In  the  allowance  for  flexure,  the  product 
of  its  square,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  the 
sines  of  the  several  angles  of  inflection,  airf 
then  by  .0036,  will  give  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
occasioned  by  the  angles,  snd  deducting  this 
height  from  the  height  corresponding  to  the 
veloeily,  will  give  the  corrected  velocity -I  ( 
M.  Eytelwein  investigates,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  experimentally,  the.  discharge  of 
water  by  compound  pipes,  the  motions  of 
jets,  and  tbeir  impulses  against  plane  and 
oblique  surfaces,  as  in  water  wheels,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  hydraulic  pres- 
sure must  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  gene- 
rating column,  ae  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Bossut  and  Langsdorft;  and  in 
the  case  of  oblique  surfaces,-  the  effect  is 
stated  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence;  but  for  motions  iu 
open  water,  about  jibs  of  the  difference 
of  the  sine  from  the  radius  must  be  add- 
ed to  this  square. 

The  author  is  evidently  wrong  in  calcu- 
lating upon  impulse  as  forming  part  of  the 
motion  of  overshot  wheels  ;  but  his  theory, 
that  the  perimeter  of  a  water  wheel  should 
move  with  half  the  velocity  of  a  given 
stream,  to  produce  n  maximum  effect, 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  experiments  of 
Smeaton,  and  others.)        ~       ■  -- 

•  "  Reclierclie.  *ur  le  Moovenrtot  d*  I 'Esq,  en 
ayant  cganl  a  1*  Contraction  qai  a  l«o  hi  I*«*e 
par  Diver*  Orifices,  el  a  la  Rsmlanui  qui  rMetd  la 
Mouvsmenl,  la  long  dot  Purer* -d«  Vim;  par  St 
Eytelwein."— Meiuoirei  de  l^Aesaomie  du  Bedin, 
191-1  and  1815. 


1  Heoce,  Uf  it 


But  Ihe  Jielfht  employed  In  ovcreomini  Ihe  Mellon  toma- 
ponJ«  la  tbe  difference  teimca  the  actnal  vdnclir  ud 


v,—      *UH» 


/fasM- 


I    Tbomuthor  of  tliin  paper  hat  mad*  a  great  many 
apsruaenli  on  [the  mroimutn  slaM  rf  water  whsek  i 


advocate:  of  internal  improvements, 
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The  author  concludes  bis  highly  inter, 
siting  work  by  examining  the  effects  of 
air,  as  for  as  they  relate  to  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, including  its  impulse  against  plane 
surfaces*  on  syphons  and  pumps  of  differ- 
ent descriptions,  horizontal  and  inclined 
helices,  bucket  wheels,  throwing  wheels, 
and,  lastly,  on  instruments  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  streams  of  water.  A  very 
detailed  account  of  the  work  was  given  hi 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Young.  But  it  is  due  to  MM.  Du- 
buat  and  Fronv  to  state,  thatM.  Eytelwein 
has  exactly  followed  the  steps  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Motion  of 
Water  in  Open  Channels." 

[To  be  continued.] 

[From  the  London  Mechanics*  Magazine.] 

Gun  tilth  a  Revolving  Breech  —  Simple 
Mode  of  Increasing  the  Tractive  Power 
on  Roads— Relief. wheels  for  Common 
Road  Steam-Carriages. 

Sir :  The  following  matters  are  sub- 
mitted for  insertion  in  your  truly  valua- 
ble publication,  should  you  deem  them 
deserving  a  place  in  it. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Carey, 
Rector  of  Donoughmore. 
1,  The  first  invention  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attention  is  a  gun  with  a  re- 
volving breech,  containing  seven  cham- 
bers, brought  in  succession  into  position, 
by  the  single  movement  of  elevating  the 
hammer.     I  sent  it  to  the  exhibition  of 
Irish  Manufactures  and  Inventions,  held 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  May, 
1894,  where  it  still  remains.     It  is  thus 
described  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Packet, 
of  the  22d  of  May :  "  In  our  last  notice 
of  this  exhibition  we  described  a  gun 
with  a  revolving  breech,  capable  of  being 
discharged  seven  successive  times  within 
a  space  of  from  26  to  80  seconds ;  we 
have  just  learned  that  the  inventor  is  a 
clergyman,  living  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  that  the  gun  was  manufac- 
tured  in  the  town  of  Clonmell."    I  would 
here  observe,  that  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me  by  military  persons  that  the  princi- 
pie  of  the  above  invention  would  apply 
with  great  effect  to  cannon.* 

&  I  would  in  the  next  place  submit  a 
project  directed  to  the  increase  of  power 
applied  to  draught. 

The  means  which  I  would  suggest  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  are  a  new 
formation  of  road,  by  which  wheels  of 
any  diameter,  that  it  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  use,  are  rendered  applicable 
4o  draught,  without  destroying  the  proper 
direction  of  the  line  of  traction.     I  pro. 
pose  to  give  what  I  shall  term  the  power- 
road  (or  that  on  which  the  power  moves, 
whether  ij  be  steam  or  otherwise,)  an 
elevation  above  the  waggon-roau  (or  that 
.    on  which  the  train  of  carriages  moves,) 
"proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

*  W  the  recent  experiment*  of  the  Franklin  Institu- 
tion, made  on  a  more  magnificent  scale,  and  now  in 

;  aTouum  of  trial,  eclipae  every  thing  thai  ha.  yet 
**n  effected  on  thw  subject.    See  aleo^ Poif** 

<  *M«noireator lea  Bone*  Hya^wttqwa,"  and  » Auhea 

'  Combe*  par  deeeoua,  Ac."*  1887* ' 

\     *  Vh  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  onr  worthy 

iiuerocH*  invention.    A  drawing  »  abo  very  deaifa- 


wheels  which  it  may  be  found  most  ad- 
vantageous to  use.  Assuming  that  the 
power  attained  from  the  application  of 
wheels  of  different  magnitudes,  moving 
on  ordinary  roads,  varies  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  their  semi-diameters,  an  eleve, 
tion  of  three  feet  in  the  power-road  would 
double  the  power,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
render  applicable  wheels  of  double  the 
diameter  that  would  apply  with  effect  on 
an  ordinary  road.  I  am  aware  the  ad- 
vantage obtained  on  a  railroad,  by  the 
application  of  this  principle,  is  not  so 
considerable  ;  I  calculate  that  the  com- 
parative powers  of  wheels  of  different 
magnitude,  on  a  railraad,  vary  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
wheels.  An  obvious  advantage,  exclu- 
sive of  the  increase  of  power,  resulting 
from  the  above  construction  of  road, 
would  be  its  rendering  an  upset  impossi- 
ble. 

8.  The  next  project  I  would  submit  is 
directed  to  obviate  ah  inconvenience 
(much  dwelt  on  in  a  late  number  of  your 
publication,)  resulting  to  carriages  im- 
pelled by  steam,  and  moving  on  common 
turnpike-roads,  from  the  inequalities  or 
ruts  of  unavoidable  occasional  occurrence 
in  roads  composed  of  ordinary  materials. 
I  would  have  each  axle  furnished  with 
two  wheels  additional,  and  exterior  to 
the  main  wheels,  and  of  somewhat  smaller 
diameter.  These  additional  I  shall  term 
relief. wheels.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
trivance must,  I  conceive  it  is  obvious, 
be,  to  relieve  the  carriage  from  any 
shock  from  inequalities  in  the  road,  ex. 
cept  when  a  depression  or  rut  presents 
itself  at  the  same  moment  to  a  main 
wheel  and  corresponding  relief-wheel, 
which,  it  is  obvious,  except  on  roads  in 
total  disrepair,  would  be  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence. 

I  beg  to  apologise  for  the  extent  to 
which  this  communication  reaches,  and 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


Donooghmore  Glebe.  Clonmell, 
25th  Jan.,  1835. 


%n 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

List  of  American  Patents  which  issuei 
September,  1834. 

1.  For  a  Perpetual  Shoe  Bench;  Sa- 
muel Haynes,  Maiden,  Middlesex  county, 

I  Massachusetts,  September  1. 

2.  For  an  improvement  in  navigation, 
called  the  Cylinder  Boat ;  Amos  Kendall, 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
September  2. 

3.  For  a  Thrashing  Machine;  Israel 
Lukens,  Upper  Dublin,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  September  2. 

4.  For  an  improvement  in  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  the  purpose  of  cooking, 
called  the  Steam  Baker ;  Charles  F.  Wil- 
cox, Springfield,  Hampden  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  September  3. 

5.  For  machinery  for  Cutting  Crackers ; 
Lucius  Kirtland,  New  Haven,  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  September  4. 

6.  For  an  improved  press,  for  Pressing 
Cheese  ;  Elijah  Barnes,  North  Brookfield, 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 

1  tember  5. 


7.  For  a  machine  for  Hulling  Barley ; 
Henry  Handschey,  Bridgeville,  Muskin- 
gum county,  Ohio,  September  5. 

8.  For  Wheels  for  Carriages,  &c. ; 
Barney  Ruggles,  Warsaw,  Genesee  coun- 
ty,  New-York,  September  8. 

0.  For  a  Shoe  for  Mill  Cans ;  James 
Dennis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Sep- 
tember 8. 

10.  For  a  Circular  Saw  Mill ;  John 
Penman,  Charlotte,  Muhlenburg  county, 
North  Carolina,  September  9. 

11.  For  Lessening  Friction,  by  friction 
rollers ;  Isaac  Clowes,  Norfolk,  Norfolk 
county,  Virginia,  September  9. 

12.  For  improvements  in  Locomotive 
Engines  and  Cars,  for  Railroads;  Mat- 
thias W.  Baldwin,  Engineer,  Philadel- 
phia, September  10. 

13.  For  a  Brick  Machine ;  Cyrus  Cha- 
ney,  North  Prospect,  Waldo  county, 
Maine,  September  11. 

14.  For  a  Stove ;  James  Wilson,  city 
of  New-York,  September  12. 

15.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Horse 
Collar  Block ;  Dyer  Cleaveland,  Owego, 
Tioga  county,  New-York,  September  13. 

16.  For  a  Relief  Bedstead,  for  the  use 
of  invalids;  David  Anthony,  Adams, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 13. 

17.  For  a  new  Material  for  Stuffing 
Mattresses;  Elias  Howe,  Cambridge, 
Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  Sep- 
tember 13. 

18.  For  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  Water  Cisterns;  Obadiah 
Parker,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county, 
New-York,  September  15. 

19.  For  an  improved  Re-action  Water 
Wheel ;  John  L.  St.  John,  Canajoharie, 
Montgomery  county,  New. York,  Septem- 
ber 16\ 

20.  For  a  Handling  Machine,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  Leather; 
William  G.  Waterman,  Sullivan,  Madison 
county,  New-York,  September  16. 

21.  For  an  improvement  in  the  form 
and  construction  of  Gridirons  \.  Fenner 
Bush,  and  Linus  Pratt,  Meriden,  New-Ha- 
ven county,  Connecticut.  First  patented 
July  21st,  1832.  Patent  surrendered,  and 
re-issued  upon  an  amended  specification, 
September  17. 

22.  For  a  Straw  Cutter ;  Nimrod  Mur- 
phrie,  Nashville,  Davidson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, September  17. 

23.  For  Sun  Dials  of  Cast  Iron ;  He- 
man  M'Cluer,  Hamburg,  Erie  county, 
New-York,  September  17. 

24.  For  a  Horse  Power ;  SewallGlea- 
son,  Westville,  Franklin  county,  New- 
York,  September  18. 

25.  For  a  Rotary  Steam  Engine ;  Wil- 
tiam  Sutton,  Geneva,  Ontario  county, 
New- York,  September  18. 

26.  For  a  Churn;  Adna  L.  Norcross, 
Hallowell,  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  Sep- 
tember 19.  . 

27.  For  Shears  for  Cutting  Metal; 
George  Christian,  Mentz,  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, New. York,  September  20.  # 

28.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Forcing 

Pump  ;  James  D.  Egbert,  Lansing,  Tomp- 
kins county,  Ncw-York,  September  22. 

29.  IV    a    H«>r*»    Tower;     Silvanus 
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Leonard,   Hampton,   Penobscot  county, 
Maine,  September  23. 

30.  For  an  improvement  in  tbe  Cast 
Iron  Fireplace ;  Ansel  Hayward,  Easton, 
Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 25. 

31.  For  an  improvement  in  the  Dress 
of  Mill  Stones ;  Isaac  W.  Elmore,  Ly- 
ons, Wayne  county,  New- York,  Septem- 
ber 25. 

32.  For  a  machine  for  Thrashing  and 
Cleaning  Gram,  and  for  Shelling  Corn  ; 
David  Knauer,  East  Nantmeal,  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  September  25. 

38.  For  a  Centripetal  Power  Press; 
Eliphalet  S.  Scripture,  Cazenovia,  Ma- 
dison county,  New-York,  September  26. 
[See  page  157,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  New- 
York  Farmer.] 

84.  For  Water  Wheels;  Garet  H. 
Heertnance,  Coxsackie,  Greene  county, 
New- York,  September  30. 

85.  For  an  improvement  in  Stoves  for 
Burning  Anthracite ;  William  A.  Hopkins, 
city  of  New- York,  September  30. 

36.  For  a  Tin  Baker ;  Josiah  St.  John, 
Hudson,  Columbia  county,  New-York, 
September  30. 

ROTAJtY  STEAM   BNOINB. 

The  following  inquiries  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  N.  Felt,  who  has  recently 
substituted  one  of  Avery's  Rotaries,  for  a 
common  high  pressure  piston  engine,  in  his 
saw-mill,  in  Clay,  to  which  the  answer  an- 
nexed has  been  furnished.  We  recommend 
the  correspondence  to  the  attention  of  ma- 
chinists. 

We  extract  the  inquiries  from  a  letter  to 
Mr.  F.  from  E.  Lynds  &  Son. 

"-  1st.  Have  you  made  any  alterations  in 
your  boiler,  in  any  form  or  manner,  since 
putting  the  rotary  in  use,  so  as  to  afford 
more  steam  with  (ess  fuel  1 

".2d.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  amount 
of  fuel  required  to  perform  an  equal  amount 
of  labor  with  either  of  the  engines?  If  so, 
which  requires  the  least,  and  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  quantity  used  1 

"  3d.  Does  the  rotary  engine  do  more  or 
less  work,  in  the  same  time,  than  the  piston 
engine?  What  is  the  amount  of  difference? 

"  4th.  Which  engine  do  you  conceive  to 
be  the  most  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
in  its  application  to  any  mechanical  purpose 
the  most  natural  ?  Also,  which  is  kept  in 
repair  with  the  least  expense  ? 

44  6th.  If  you  were  to  put  another  mill  into 
operation,  which  engine  would  you  prefer ; 
and  which  do  you  think  the  most  valuable 
for  any  mechanical  purposes  V 

From  Mr.  Felt,  to  Messrs.  Lynds, 

"  Clay,  May  1,  1835. 

"  Gentlemen,— It  is  with  pleasure  I  com- 
ply with  your  request  in  giving  my  opinion 
(founded  upon  practice  and  short  experi- 
ence,) in  relation  to  the  difference  between 
the  former  High  Pressure  and  Avery's  Pa- 
tent Rotary  Engine,  which  I  now  have  in 
operation  in  my  saw-mill. 

"  In  answer  to  your  first  question,  I  would 
say  I  have  made  no  alteration  in  my  boilers 
or  arches. 

"2d.  As  to  the  amount  of  fuel  required,  I 
am  not  able  to  answer  precisely,  but  am  sure 
the  rotary  dees  not  require  more  than  two- 
thirds  tbe  quantity  to  put  it  in  operation  the 
piston  engine  required. 

"  As  to  the  amount  of  business  performed, 
the  rotary  will  do  double  the  amount  of  tbe 
piston  engine  in  the  same  time.    So  far  as  I 


am  acquainted  with  the  two  engines,  I  con- 
sider the  rotary  the  most  simple  in  its  con- 
struction and  application  to  mechanical  pur- 
poses, and  I  think  is  kept  in  order  with  the 
least  expense.  With  the  experience  I  have 
with  the  two  engines,  I  should  prefer  the 
rotary  for  any  mechanical  purposes  what* 
ever.  "  Respectfully  yours, 

"Norris  Felt. 

"  Elam  Lynds  ot  Son." 

Brooklyn— Our  Sister  Ctty.— The  Brooklyn 
Evening  Advertiser  contains  tbe  following  re- 
marks:—- 

The  public  exercises  of  the  Brooklyn  Lyceum 
were  closed  for  the  season  on  Friday  evening.  A 
lecture  on  the  Improvement  of  Brooklyn*  wa*  given 
by  Major  Douglass,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
advantages  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by 
nature  and  circumstances,  especially  as  to  location, 
prospect,  &c— ad  vantages  which,  ifearly  improved, 
and  on  an  enlarged  and  liberal  scale,  would  make 
this  the  most  splended  and  attractive  city  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world ;  but  which,  if  neg- 
lected, may  compel  us  to  take  the  place  of  humble 
mediocrity,  or  perhaps  debasement  Several  par- 
ticulars  were  enumerated,  which  deserved  imme- 
diate attention ;  among  which  wasa  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  City  Plot.  On  this,  the  lecturer  said 
depended  convenience,  health,  and  beauty.  A 
brief  view  of  the  original  plan,  subsequent  altera- 
tions, and  present  arrangement  of  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean cities  was  given,  particularly  Paris,  which 
at  first  occupied  only  the  island  upon  which  the 
Cathedral  now  stands ;  and  it  was  thence  argued 
that  a  predetermined  plan,  if  properly  matured, 
was  preferable,  even  on  the  score  of  economy,  to 
one  that  should  be  subjected  to  the  particular  inter- 
ests or  caprice  that  might  prevail  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  ana  it  was  intimated  that  -the  same  exer- 
cise Of  authority  and  amount  of  expenditure 
which  were  required  to  bring  the  plan  of  Paris  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection,  would  hardly  be 
submitted  to  in  this  country.  A  fixed  adherence 
to  straight  lines,  it  was  contended,  was  opposed  to 
convenience,  economy  and  good  taste.  The  city 
of  Philadelphia  was  instanced  ;  a  part  of  Market 
street  was  the  great  centre  of  business,  with  re- 
spect to  which,  Fairmount  and  Kensington  were 
situated  diagonally.  Suppose,  according  to  the 
present  rectangular  arrangements  of  the  streets, 
300  horses  are  required  to  be  employed  in  trans- 
portation between  the  centre  of  business  and  the 
two  places  named,  one  third  of  the  number  might 
be  dispensed  with  if  the  communication  were  cor- 
rect. The  preservation  of  elevations  and  depres- 
sions was  urged  as  indispensable  both  to  health 
and  beauty.  The  present  dead  level  of  the  city  of 
New  York  was  often  spoken  of  by  foreigners  and 
others  as  a  great  defect,  and  they  could  hardly  be 
made  to  believe  that  elevations  once  existed,  and 
that  they  were  all  given  to  the  destroyer.  The 
proper  graduation  of  streets,  the  laying  out  sites 
for  the  public  buildings  and  public  walks,  the  ne- 
cessary damage,  &c,  were  successively  touched 
upon,  and  due  attention  to  them  urged.  The  im- 
provements of  the  Heights,  which  had  became 
almost  as  noted  as  the  famed  Cliffs  of  Doves,  or 
(the  lecturer  was  about  to  say)  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe,  was  considered  the  first  object  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  ;  all  the  projected  plans  for 
regulating  and  beautifying  these  grounds,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  this  paper  a  few  days 
since,  was  briefly  explained.  Our  external  inter- 
course was  next  adverted  to.  A  direct  communi- 
cation, with  Boston,  by  means  of  a  railroad  across 
the  Island,  and  with  Philadelphia,  by  means  of 
steamboats,  &c,  was  deemed  feasible  and  of  much 
importance.  The  intercourse  with  New  York  it 
was  thought,  would  soon  render  necessary  some 
other  facilities  of  passage  than  the  ferries  afforded. 
It  was  even  now  often  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous,  to  the  ladies  and  to  the  aged,  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  boats,  and  of  the  avenues 
leading  to  them.  A  bridge  across  the  river  had 
been  at  one  time  in  contemplation,  but  (the  lectu- 
rer said)  from  the  attention  which  he  had  given 
to  the  subject,  he  was  convinced,  that  though  such 
a  pityeet  might  not  be  impracticable,  it  could  not 
be  undertaken  to  any  good  purpose.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  savin?,  however,  thatn  safe  and  easy 
communication,  by  means  of  an  arch,  or  tunnel  (if 
we  mistake  not,)  was  not  only  possible,  but  per- 
fectly feasible.  ;r       ^         ^ 
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The  Erie  Canal.— The  following  important 
act  was  passed  by  the  late-  Legislature,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Canal  Board,  with  reference  to  the  gigan- 
tic work  therein  contemplated,  is  advertised  lor  the 
30th  June:— 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Erie  Canal,  passed 
May  11,  1835. 

The  People  of  the  State  ofXexo  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

§  1.  The  canal  commissioners  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie' 
Canal,  and  construct  a  double  set  of  locks  therein, 
as  soon  as  the  canal  board  may  be  of  opinion  that 
the  public  interest  requires  such  improvement. 

§  3.  The  dimensions  to  which  the  canal  and 
locks  shall  be  enlarged  shall  be  determined  by  the 
canal  board. 

§  3.  In  passing  cities  or  villages  and  at  other  pla- 
ces, an  independent  canal  may  be-  constructed  in- 
stead .of  enlarging  the  present  works,  if  the  canal' 
board  shall  decide  that  the  public  interests  will  be 
thereby  promoted.  In  all  cases^  regard  shall  be 
had  in  the  location,  to  the  relinquishment  of  dama- 
ges, and  to  gifts,  grants  and  donations ;  but  noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  authorize  the  board  to 
abandon  the  present  canal  through  cities  or  villa- 
ges, where  an  independent  canal  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers to  alter  and  arrange  the  present  feeders,  and  to 
construct  such  additional  feeders  and  other  works 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  supplying  the  en-' 
larged  canal  with  water. 

§  5.  In  the  construction  of  the  several  works  au- 
thorized by  this  act,  the  canal  commissioners  shall 
have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  ninth  title  of  chapter  ninth 
of  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes:  And  the 
said  ninth  titlejso  far  as  it  may  be  applicable,  shall 
apply  to  the  works  hereby  authorized. 

$  6.  The  cost  of  constructing,  completing,  and 
maintaining  the  works  authorised  by  this  act,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  out 
of  any  moneys  which '  may  be  on  hand  belonging 
to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund ;  but  the  ao- 
counts  and  expenditures  under  this  act  shall  be  kept 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  accounts  and  expen- 
ditures for  the  ordinary  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  Erie  canal 

§  7.  The  eighth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "an 
act  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  canals 
of  this  state,"  passed  May  6,  1834,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

§  8.  The  commissioners  shall  report  to  the 
legislature  their  proceedines  under  this  act,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  each  ses- 
sion. 

§  9.  After  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven,  the  expenditures  by  virtue 
of  this  act  shall  be  so  limited  as  to  leave  from  the 
canal  revenues  without  reference  to  auction  and 
salt  duties,  an  annual  income  to  the  State  of  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  over  and 
above  all  ordinary  repairs  and  expenditures  on  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

§  10.  No  further  expenditures  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  toe  provuions  of  this  act  than  are  ne- 
cessary to  construct  the  additional  locks  and  works 
connected  therewith,  to  enlarge  ihe  canal  in  the 
vicinity  of  said  locks,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  boats  through  the  same, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  such  lands  and  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  such  claims  for  damages,  as  the 
commissioners  may  deem  it  expedient  to  secure 
and  extinguish,  until  a  suificeint  sum  shall  have 
been  collected  and  invested  from  the  canal  rev- 
enues fully  to  <i!t>charge  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canal  debt. 

§  1 1.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  passage 
thereof. 


[Prom  the  Albany  Journal  of  last  evening.) 

Canal  Boat  Sunk.— A  canal  boat  belonging  to 
the  Troy  and  Erie  line,  with  thirty-five  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, was  last  week,  by  an  unavoidable  acci- 
dent, sunk,  a  few  miles  west  of  9e%ehectady.  Much 
of  the  freight  being  of  a  perishable  character,  the 
loss,  we  regret  to  learn,  will  be  considerable.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  for  those  who  owned  the  goods, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  line  which  shipped  them, 
are  abundantly  responsible,  and  will  pay  the  en- 
tire loss  as  soon  as  the  amount  shall  have  been  at» 
eertained*  ' 
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Lena  Island  Railaoao.— We  learn  thai  near- 
ly two  million*  of  Dollars  were  subscribed  for  the 
Stock  of  this  Company,  being  an  excess  of  half  a 
million  over  the  capital.  The  books  were  also 
opened  in  Kings,  Glueens  and  Suffolk  counties, 
where  it  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  half  a  million 
more  of  Stock  will  be  subscribed.  It  is  certain 
therefore,  we  presume,  that  this  work  will  be 
speedily  completed. 

Auburn  amd  Syracuse  Railroad. — Extract  of 

aletter  from  Auburn,  dated  May  6: — 

44  Yesterday  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Johnson,  returned 
here,  and  is  very  favorably  impressed  from  the  ex- 
periment made  m  running  the  first  line.  He  made 
the  distanae  26  U2  miles— at  no  place  a  declivity 
of  more  than  31  feet  to  the  mile.  The  ground  is 
feasible  and  'the  surface  favorable  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  the  work  can  be  accomplished  at  a  less 
expense  per  mile,  than  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
Railroad.  You  are  aware  that  this  is  necessarily 
a  pan  of  the  great  railroad  which  will  be  continued 
from  Utica  to  Lake  Erie,  but  you  may  not  know, 
that  the  charter  confers  the  privilege  of  transport- 
ind  goods,  as  well  as  passengers." 

*       ■ 

BvtVALO  and  DoNKnuL^-On  the  8th  of  April, 
Dunkirk,  the  proposed  termination  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  was  free  from  ice.  On 
the  6tb  of  May  only,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annex- 
ed article  from  the  Buffida  Evening  .Advertiser  of 
that  date,  was  the  Buffalo  harbor  free  from  ice. 
A  difference  of  one  month  ! 

-  [From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Jldvertiser.} 

Our  Marine  List  affords  a  gratifying  evidence, 
that  the  siege  has  at  last  been  raised  which  has  for 
months  so  effectually  embargoed  our  steamboats, 
brigs,  schooners,  &c  Last  evening*  the  steamboat 
Ohio  made  a  demonstration  against  the  besieging 
enemy,  and  ascertained  the  practicability  of  a  pas- 
sage, and  this  forenoon  a  gallant  squadron  or  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  saO,  left  port  in  fine  style, 
before  an  easterly  breeze. 

Several  arrivals. have  already. been  made, and 
we  may  expect  a  fleet  of  the  canvassed  winged 
messengers  of  commerce,  with  the  first  favorable 
wind. 

£rie  CsjmL— We  understand  that  about  two 
hundred  boats  have  been  detained  for  a  day  or  so, 
at  a  section  of  the  Canal  about  eight  miles  east  of 
LockportL'in  consequence  of  the  water  having  been 
drawn  off  from  that  portion  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
king repairs  at  a  spot  where  a  breach  was  appre- 
hended. We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  arrived 
this  morning  from  Lockport,  that  the  Superinten- 
dent stated  the  repairs  would  be  completed  to- 
night, and  the  water  again  be  let  in  to-morrow 
morning. 


[From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  May  7th.] 
The  steamboat  Sandusky,  which  started  from 
the  landing  at  Black  Rock  yesterday,  on  her  re- 
turn trip  to  Detroit,  was  surrounded  by  the  float- 
ing ice  in  the  river,  and  finding  herself  unable  to 
force  her  way  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  descending  masses,  Was  carried  down  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Grand  Island*  where  she  brought  up, 
with  the  loss  of  both  anchors.  She  last  evening 
proceeded  on  her  way  up  the  Lake. 

- 

•4  Buff  Figat  with  Steam.— A  few  days  since,  as 
the  locomotive  steam  engine  was  passing  along  the 
Columbia  Railroad,  the  engineer  espied  a  noble 
bull  driving  across  the  field,  apparently  to  give 
battle  to  the  machine.  He  was  coming  at  the  top 
efhkeoeed,  his  tail  stuck  right  into  the  air,  and 
his  head  down,  as  if  for  immediate  attack.  As  the 
bull  errant  rushed  onward,  the  director  checked  the 
car,  and  received  the  blow  upon  the  front  wheel— 
The  wuial  recoiled  several  steps— the  puffing  of 
the  steam  pipe  seemed  to  challenge  him  to  a  second 
onset,  and  on  he  came,  bellowing  and  tearing  up 
the  eartlu,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  shoot  forth 
baneful  fire.  The  engineer  thought  that  his  safety 
coBBBSted  in  moTing^-he  therefore  put  on  the  whofc 
head  of  the  accumulated  steam,  and  the  car  started 
like  the  wind.  The  enraged  beast  struck  short  of 
hi?  aim,  he  missed  his  footing,  and  rolled  down  a 
high  embankment,  to  the  infinite  gratification  of 
those  who  had  watched  his  behaviour,  and  to  the 
gtorv  of  the  engineer.-^[U.  S.  Gazette.] 


Stemn  Engines. — Among  the  contracts  which  Mr. 
Philips,  one  of  our  Engine  builders,  is  now  filling, 
(says  the  Wheeling  Gazette)  is  one  from  Cherau, 
South  Carolina,  for  an  engine  to  be  used  on  the  Pee 
Dee  tint.  What  a  train  of  thought  is  here  opened 
to  the-  mind ; — a  town  in  the  West,  which  a  few. 
years  ago  contained  but  a  handful  of  inhabitants, 
now  furnishing  steam  engines  to  the  southernmost 
parts  of  this  wide  union!  The  one  spoken  of  can 
be  sent  to  its  place  of  destination  either  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  or  Baltimore.  If  by  the  former,  the 
freight  will  be  half  a  cent  per  pound— insurance 
one  per  cent,  on  the  cost ;  if  by  Baltimore,  it  will 
be  taken  from  here  in  wagons  on  the  national  road, 
at  a  charge  of  one  cent  per  pound— no  insurance. 
The  whole  cost  of  delivering  it  in  Cherau,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  400  dollars,  making  the  cost  of 
the  engine  there  about  four  thousand,  and.  saving 
to  its  owners  from  500  to  1000  dollars  over  one  ob- 
tained from  the  Atlantic  workshops. 

SUammeito  Mew  York.— Vie  understand  that 
Dr.  Chnsshiof  this  town,  has{  recently  proceeded 
to  Liverpool  with  models  of  his  engine  and  boiler, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them  to  several  emi- 
nent practical  engineers  of  that  place  ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  so  decided  is  tlie  opinion  there  of 
their  applicability  to  marine  purposes,  that  a  com- 
pany is  in  course -of  formation  to  establish  a  line  of 
steam  packets,  to  be  worked  by  them  between 
that  port  and  New  York,  and  that  it  is  confidently 
expected  the  passage  will  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.— [Birmingham  Gfaz.] 


>.»■.! 


Improvements  in  Greece. — An  iron  Railway  has 
been  contracted  for,  by  the  Greek  government, 
with  the  banker  FeraUH,  to  run  from  Athens  to 
the  Piraeus.    Shade  of  Themistocles,  look  down  ! 


Jfew  Invention. — CapL  E.  Larkin  ofSt.  John,  has 
invented  a  machinery,  simple  in  its  construction,' 
and  that  can  at  a  very  small  expense,  be  attached 
to  the  rudder  of  any  vessel,  that  will  on  a  dial  at  the 
rudder  head,  show  the  distance  the  ship  has  sailed 
and  only  the  actual  distance,  for  if  the  ship  should  at 
any  time  go  astern,  the  distance  so  gone  astern  is  ta- 
ken off  the  diamond  the  true  distance  gone  ahead  only 
is  shown.  Should  it  answer  the  purpose  anticipated, 
it  will  be  a  great  benefit  gained  in  navigation,  as  at 
times  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  the 
distance  sailed;  for  instance,  having  a  given  distance 
to  run  in  a  fog  at  ni^ht,  it  may  be  done  with  safety 
— this  machinery  giving  the  true  and  absolute  dis- 
tance, which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty by  any  method,with  the  simplicity,  of  this 
invention ;  as  much  depends  in  the  usual  method  on 
judgment  the  steadiness  of  the  wind,  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  canvass  having  in  ordi- 
nary cases  great  effect  on  the  rate  of  sailing,  in  both 
of  which  cases  the  judgment  is  very  liable  Co  error; 
this  machinery  invented  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  wind,  instead  of  the  water,  would  at  any 
time  with  equal  accuracy  give  the  velocity  of  the 
wind :  the  neatness  and  compact  state  of  the  inven- 
tion, does  much  credit  to  Capt.  Larxin's  ingenuity 
and  mechanical  talent. — [St.  John.  N.  B.  Courier.] 

,  [From  the  New-England  Farmer.] 
Manufacture  of  Axes  by  New  Modes. 

Mr.  Fessenden, 

Dear  Sir :  If  you  think  it  an  object,  as 
I  do,  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  Yankees  in 
competing  with  foreign  nations  by  their  in- 
ventions and  labor-saving  machines,  the 
following  is  at  your  service.  It  will  afford 
new  evidence  of  the  onward  march  of.  im- 
provement. 

William  Kbhbhck. 

Being  lately  at  Douglas,  Mass.,  I  was  in- 
vited by  my  friend,  Griffin  Clark,  Esq.  of 
that  place,  to  visit  the  Manufactory  of  Axes* 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Hunt  &.  Co.  At  this 
establishment,  about  500  axes  and  hatchets 
are  manufactured  in  a  day,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, an&e/  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
workmtmmVp.  and  chiefly  by  a  new  mode. 
Besides  adzes,  and '  a  Variety  of  other 
species  of  edge  took,  I  noticed  the  Pittsburg 
broad-axe ;  it  is  not  deep,  but  the  broadest 
of  all  I  have  eve/  seen ;,  the  edge  straight, 
and  about  sixteen  inches  in  its  width ;  its 
form  resembles  (he  ship-carpenter's  axe, 


The  Kentucky  axes  differ  from  our  chop- 
ping axes,  only  in  being  heavier,  and  haV* 
ing  a  very  long  bit.  The  chopping  axe* 
and  all  of  larger  size  are  formed  in  the 
usual  way  by  doubling  the  iron ;  but  all  of 
a  smaller  description  are  formed  by  a  new: 
and  more  expeditious  mode.  Bars  of  cold 
iron,  about  an  inch  thick  and  four  inches 
wide,  more  or  less,  according:  to  the  size 
of  the  intended  axe,  or  hatchet,  are  out 
into  suitable  lengths  with  ponderous  ahears* 

These  pieces  being  cast  into  the  forge 
and  brought  to  the  required  heat,  are  cleft 
at  one  end* .and  into. this  cleft  a  tongue  of 
cast  steel  is  inserted ;  then  being  again 
heated,  the  complete  union  of  the  iron  and 
steel  is  effected  with  the  hammer.  These 
being  subjected  anew  to  the  fire,  are  laid  on 
edge  in  a  mould,  and  a  single  and  powerful 
blow,  or  pressure  of  an  engine,  completes  - 
the  profile  of  the  small  broad-axe  or  hatchet, 
and  this  blow  being  repeated  a  second  time, 
renders  the  outline  still  more  perfect.  They 
are  next  transferred  to  another  engine, 
furnished  with  a  die ;  in  this  the  axe  is 
laid,  and  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  similar  fat 
size  to  those  employed  hi  driving  piles, 
being  drawn  up  suddenly  by  water  power, 
completes  the. form  of  the  axe  by  its  fall.  - 

Another  engine  is  about  going  into  use, 
which  will  give  to  the  rough  and  oblong 
section  of  a  bar  of  iron  the  form  of  a  per- 
fect and  beautiful  axe  or  hatchet  at  a  single 
and  instantaneous  operation.  Thus  are 
these  instruments  formed  ;  but  the  eye  for 
the  insertion  of  the  handle  is  made  .by 
boring  through  the  cold  and  solid  iron.  The  „ 
.axe  being  fixed  in*  a  firm  position  above,  a 
vertical  oriU  of  species,  of  auger  perforates) 
them  from  below.  This  auger  has  a  three- 
fold motion.  First,  a  revolving  motion  on 
its  own  centre.  Second,  it  mores  in  an 
orbit,  which  is  that  of  a  very  eccentric 
ellipsis,  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the 
eye.  Third,  a  vertical  or  upward  motion 
at  intervals,  and  at  each  time  it  has  com- 
pleted a  revolution  in  its  orbit* 

An  axe  is  bored  in  about  twenty. minutes;  - 
and  one  man  will    attend    to  twenty-five, 
augers  or  axes;  nnd  another  man  if  suffi- 
cient to  sharpen  the  drills  or  instruments 
for  the  same. 

Respectfully/  your  friend  and  obedient, 
servant,  W,  K.  * 

Wheat  Crops  destroyed  by  FieldtMicx 
in  France. — From  Angerville,  it  is  seated 
that  the  ten  bad  crops  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  almost 
ruined  our  cultivators,  and  have  caused 
many  farms  to  be  tenantless,  the  occupiers 
returning  them  on  the  hands  of  the.  land^ 
lords  as  the  leases  foil  in.  One  proprietor 
alone  in  this  district- has  now  five  or  six 
farms  in  this  predicament*  ,  The  cause  of 
all  this  distress  is  attributed  to  the  .field 
mice.  They  devastate  every  spot,  and  this 
year  they  have  invaded  fresh  districts,  and 
some  growers  have  delayed  sowing  their 
wheat  till  spring,  there  being  no  chance 
of  protecting  it  from  these  vermin;  and  in' 
such  cases  the  mice  have  forsaken  the' 
fields  where  they  could  pot  find  subsist- 
ence, to  prey  on  the  seed  in  situations 
where  sucn  precaution  had  not  been  used. 

Valve  of  Hops  iir  Disxasis  or  ran 
Sam.— One  of  the  best  external  application* 
for  many  eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin*  is  a 
strong  decoction  of  Hop*,  in  which  the 
limbs  or  other  affected  parts  are  to  be  bath- 
ed several  times  a  day.  The  decoction 
should  not  be  used  until  it  ha*  become  per- 
fectly cold.  In  bad  ulcers  of  the  leg,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  repeat- 
edly realised  from  this  simple  preparation, 
— [Med.  Intel.] 
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{From  the  Journal  of  ihe  Franklin  IntUtoteO 
DETECTION  OF  ADULTBRATtOSS  IN  FLO  US. 

M.  Dubuc,  senior,  of  Rouen,  has  ap- 
plied  himself  with  success  to  the  detec- 
tion of  farinaceous  mixtures  in  wheaten 
flour.  The  principal  substances  with 
which  flour  is  adulterated  are  potato 
stareh>  a  fecula;  beans,  barley,  chalk, 

Shorter  of  Paris,  dec  An  extract  from 
is  memoir  is  published  in  the  last  Bulletin 
of  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken. 

There  are  two  methods  of  detecting 
adulterated  flour,  mechanical  and  chemi- 
cal. In  France  the  adulteration  is  prin- 
cipally with  potato  starch,  as  it  renders 
the  bread  whiter  and  heavier*  If  there 
be  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  potato  starch, 
it  may  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  or 
With  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  ;  the 
fecula  is  whiter,  the  particles  are  angu- 
lar, and  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  like  mi- 
nute crystals.  To  render  the  discovery 
more  easy,  M.  Dubuc  dries  the  suspect- 
ed flour  in  a  sand  bath,  at  100°  to  110° 
of  Fahrenheit ;  and  then,  with  a  good 
magnifying  glass,  so  small  an  adultera- 
tion as  five  per  cent,  may  easily  be  de- 
tected* 

But  if  the  miller  has  been  cunning 
enough  to  grind  the  potato  starch  with 
the  wheat,  other  means  of  detection  must 
be  had  recourse  to. 

The  first  is,  from  the  great  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  wheat 
flour  and  potato  starch. 

The  second  is,  that  flour  contains  a 
certain  per  centage  of  gluten,  and  the 
starch  does  not  contain  an  atom  of  gluten. 

First  Method* — A  vessel  that  will  con- 
tain one  pound  of  flour,  gently  pressed 
down,  will  contain  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
fecula ;  from  these  data  the  relative  por- 
tions of  flour  and  fecula,  in  any  parcel  of 
floor,  may  be  easily  ascertained  very  near 
the  truth. 

Second  Method* — The  best  flour  con- 
tains rbout  twenty  per  cent,  of  gluten, 
and,  as  we  have  stated,  the  starch  not  an 
atom* 

Experiment. — Take  Ave  ounces  of  pure 
wheat  flour,  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
warm  water ;  mix  and  work  it  well  for 
about  ten  minutes ;  the  paste  will  be  firm 
and  elastic*  Let  a  little  warm  Water  fell 
continually  upon  it,  while  you  continue 
to  knead  it ;  by  this  means,  all  the  starch 
and  saccharine  mucilage  will  be  extract- 
ed- The  operation  is  finished  when  the 
water  flowing  from  it  ceases  to  be  white ; 
what  remains  is  gluten,  the  weight  of 
Which  will  be  about  one  ounce.  If  the 
flour  be  adulterated,  the  paste  will  be 
piore  liquid,  less  cohesive,  and  less  elas- 
tic, and  an  intelligent  baker  will  soon  be 

•  able  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  flour 
has  been  adulterated,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paste,  *fec.  i 

'■  $uch  are  the  mechanical  means  that 
'  may  1*$  employed  with  success. 
. .  .Employment of  Chemical  Agents  to dis* 

•  cow  Frauds  i»Flour.—lt  will  bo  well  to 
ifeeqrisj  wind,  that  wheat  flour  is  an  asi- 
H,Hn**fr*t(n\b*tmtor,  (matiere  anhmthse 

■  azotee,)  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  fecula, 
or  the  starch  extracted,  pure  from  cere- 


als, is  entirely  of  a  vegetable  nature  : 
from  this  difference  results  the  varied 
e fleets  of  the  re-agents  employed* 

The  three  chemical  tests  which  have 
been  found  best  for  general  use,  are  ni- 
tric and  muriatic  acid,  and  the  liquid  ni- 
trate of  mercury,  (deuto  nitrate.)  Their 
chemical  effects  on  flour  and  fecula  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  col- 
oring wheat  flour  of  a  fine  orange  yellow, 
whereas  it  neither  affects  the  color  of  fe- 
cula nor  starch. 

2.  Pure  muriatic  acid  colors  good 
wheat  flour  of  a  deep  violet,  but  dissolves 
fecula  and  starch,  and  forms  with  it  a 
light,  colorless,  viscous  fluid,  decomposa- 
ble by  alkalies. 

Experiments  with  Nitric  Acid  of  40°, 
— Take  100  grains  of  pure  wheat  flour, 
pour  on  it  100  grains  of  nitric  acid, 
(aqua  fortis,)  in  a  small  earthen  or  China 
cup,  stirring  it  with  a  glass  tube,  it  will 
heat  a  little,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will 
change  color  from  yellow  to  a  fine  orange 
color. 

Take  100  grains  of  fecula,  and  pour 
on  it  100  grains  of  nitric  acid  ;  heat  it  in 
every  respect  the  same  as  above,  but  no 
caloric  will  be  evolved,  and  the  mixture 
will  not  change  color. 

Take  of  flour  80  grains,  and  of  fecula 
20  grains,  and  of  acid  100  grains ;  mix 
well;  the  color  will  now  be  much  paler, 
and  of  a  light  citron  color.  Take  50 
grains  of  flour,  and.  50  grains  of  fecula, 
and  100  grains  of  acid ;  mix  well ;  the 
color  is  now  much  paler  than  before,  so 
that,  with  a  little  practice,  the  quantity  of 
fecula  may  be  detected  by  the  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  colors. 

Experiments  with  Muriatic  Acid  of  21 
Degrees  of  Strength. — Take  of  wheat 
flour  and  acid,  each  100  grains ;  mix 
well ;  the  color  will  become  at  first  red, 
then  violet,  and  finish  by  becoming  of  a 
beautiful  indigo  color.  This  operation  is 
accelerated  if  a  gentle  heat  be  applied. 

Take  100  grains  of  fecula,  and  100 
grains  of  acid  ;  the  mixture  is  at  first  of 
the  consistency  of  paste,  and  then  be- 
comes liquid  ;  the  fecula  is  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  colorless. 

On  varying  the  proportions  of  flour  and 
fecula,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  fecula  in  a  sample  of 
suspected  flour. 

Experiment  in  the  Liquid  Nitrate  of 
Mercury. — Take  of  flour  and  nitrate 
each  100  grains  ;  mix  well  with  a  glass 
tube  or  rod.  The  paste  will  at  first  be 
of  a  pale  citron,  then  reddish,  and  in 
three  hours  will  become  a  full  red.  The 
color  is  permanent.  ■;...- 

Take  100  grains  each  of  fecula  and 
nitrate;  they  will  not  combine,  nor  will 
the  color  of  the  fecula  or  starch  be  act* 
edupon.  " 

By  mixing  flour  and  fecula  in  different 
proportions,  and  observing  the.  colors, 
we  may  soon  be  able  to  detect  the  pro- 
portions in  which  flour  is  adulterated  by 
fecula  or  starch.  4 

:  It  may  also  beobserveuVthatfcettla  aty 
sorbs  less  wafer  than  floor,  which  tffibrds 
a  ready  means  of  detection* 


The  adulteration  with  bean  or  pea 
flour  may  be  detected  by  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  it,  which  developes  the  pe- 
culiar smell  of  these  two  substances. 

We  may  add,  that  the  adulteration  with 
chalk,  or  gypsum,  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  a  diluted  acid  on  the  suspected 
flour,  as  an  effervescence  will  take  place, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  he  disengaged. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanic*'  Ifajpsme : 

SiB|— I  am  engaged  in  the  iron  trade, 
and  had  an  intention  to  erect  a  blast 
furnace  a  few  years  since  for  smelting 
iron  from  the  ore  of  a  new  bed,  and  was 
naturally  desirous,  before  doing  so,  to  as- 
certain as  nearly  as  possible  what  were 
its  qualities.  I  therefore  commenced  as- 
saying it  and -some  other  ores  found  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  but  I  soon  concluded 
that  the  methods  described  in  the  books, 
which  direct  the  use  of  u  calcined  botex, 
pounded  bottle  glass,  chalk,  die;"  were 
not  suited  to  the  object  which  I  had  in 
view,  namely,  to  ascertain  what  land  and 
quantity  of  iron  might  be  expected  from 
the  ore  when  used  in  the  large  way  in  the 
blast  furnace.  I  therefore  laid  those  ar- 
ticles aside,  and  continued  my  experi- 
ments with  the  same  materials  which  I 
expected  to  use  when  working  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  the  following  memoranda  show 
some  of  the  results  obtained. 

December  2— 'Roasted  3  specimens  of 
brown  hematite  ore : 
No.  1  lost  in  weight  16.01  percent. 


2 
3 


Assayed  2 


do. 
do. 

dwtn. 

14 
8 
6 

10 


18.52      do. 
14.58      do. ' 


gn. 


3  of  the  above  ore  with 
0  of  limestone, 
0  of  day, 

0  of  pounded  charcoal* 
The  above,  after  being  three  hours  in 
the  furnace,  produced  l.oz.  9  dwU.  9  grs, 
of  metallic  iron,  equal  to  54*27  per  cent. 
The  iron  was  tough,  like  the  iron  from  a 
blooming  fire.  Was**-. .« 

Note— This  experiment  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  iron  not 
forming  a  good  button  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible. 

No.  5.  Assayed — 

os.  dwte.  gie. 

1  15    0  of  roasted  ore,  with 
5  12  of  clay  limestone, 
5  12  ^if  clay/ 
7    #  of  pounded  charcoal, 
13    4  metallic  iron. 
Tho  above   produced,   after  3  hours9 
heating,  1  oz.  13  dwts.  of  iron,  which, 
after  deducting  the  13  dwts.  of  metallic 
iron  added  to  the  charge,  left  19  dwts • 
20  grs.  for  the  produce  of  the  ore,  equal 
to  56.66  per  cent.    The  slug  was  rather 
tough  iqd  infusible ;  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  iron,  7.238.  ■ 

The  foregoing,  I  dare-say,  w  «■  much 
us  you  will  desire  at  one  time.  flhosdd 
yourself,  or  any  of  your  readers,  desire 
more,  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with 
further  extracts,  and  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  W. 
Vergennes,  April  13,  1835* 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Wores  op  Mrs.  Sherwood,  vol.  IX., 
uniform  edition.  New  York,  Harper  &  Bro- 
TU4R5i — We.  have  in  this  volume  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor — the  well  known 
series  of  conversations  on  the  subject  of  Confirma- 
tion— printed  with  all  the  accuracy  of  the  preced- 
ing volumes.' 

,  The  National  Calendar  and  Annual  of  the 
United  .States,  for  1835:  vol.  XIII.  Washing- 
ton, Peter  Force. — This  annual  becomes  every 
year  more  valuable,  and  more  explanatory  of  the 
pronress  of  the  government,  in  the  creation  of  offi- 
ces, if  nothing  else.  It  has  almost  all  the  informa- 
tkm  contained  in  the  famous  "  blue  book" — which 
is  only  for  members  of  Congress — besides  the  an- 
nual reports  from  the  public  departments,  the  tariff, 
fcc  &c.  Americans  who  interest  themselves  in 
public  affaire,  and  all  Americans  going  abroad, 
should  have  this  Calendar. 

The  Elements  or  Greek  Grammar,  by  R. 
Valpey,  D.D.  F.  A.  S.,  with  additions  by  C.  An- 
thon,  Jay  Professor  of  languages  in  Columbia 
College.— New  York,  W.  E.  Dean.  This  is  the 
Ami*-  edition  of  this  Grammar^— a  symptom  that 
amid  the  march  of  mind  projects,  which  sometimes 
threaten  to  overthrow  the  classics,  the  study  of 
Greek  yet  holds  its  way.  —The  first  edition  was 
published  about  five  years  ago. 

The  Flower  Garden  or  Monthly  Calendar 
of  practical  directions  for  the  culture  op 
Flowers,  by  Martin  Dotle,  author  of  "-Hints 

to  smoU  Farmers,"  **  Practical  Gardening,"  &c — 

1st  American  edition,  adapted  to  the  climate  of 

the  United  States,  with  notes,  fcc,  by  L.  D.  Gale, 

M.D.  ProC  of  Chemistry,  &c;  New- York  Moore 

It  Payne.    This  is  a  pretty,  and  as  far  as  we  can 

Judge,  a  useful  and  judicious  guide  to  those  who 

love  Flowers,  and  have  the  taste  to  cultivate  them. 

It  is  plainly  and  perspicuously  written,  and  adopts 

(he  form  of  a  calendar,  giving  under  each  month 

the  duties  of  that  month,  and  the  flowers    to 

which  care  should  be  given. 

,  The  North  American  Arithmetic— Part 
third— for  advanced  scholars — byJFRED.  Emerson, 
late  Principal  in  the  department  of  arithmetic  of 
the  Boylston  School,  Boston.  Boston,  Russell, 
•Odiorne  k,  Metcalp.     tY.  F.,  Collins  It  Han- 

*  nay.— The  testimony  borne  to  the  excellence  of 
this  treatise,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  a 

*  right  judgment,  the  Professors  of  various  colleges— 
and  teachers  of  schools— who  unite  in  praising  its 
perspicuous  arrangement,  and  clear  elucidations— 

*  dispense  us  from  saying  any  thing  further  than  to 
1  express  our  full  assent,  so  far  as  we  have  found 

*  leisure  to  examine  the  work,  to  those  praises.  It 
should  be  added,  that  the  public  School  Commit- 
tee of  Boston,  upon  the  application  of  the  masters 
ofthe  schools,  have  discontinued  the  books  on  arith- 
metic previously  in  use,  and  substituted  these — viz: 
parts  L,  II.  and  III.  of  Emerson. 

The  Alexandrian,  Nos.  1  to  15; — price  6  1-4 
cents  each,  being  a  republication  of  valuable  Lit- 
erary and  Scientific  works;  New  York,  Wm. 
pEARSON.~~Ae»uredly,  if  readers  do  not  multiply 
in  these  thys,  it  is  not  from  want  of  temptation, 
or  opportunity,  for  the  best  works  are  thrown^  as  it 
were,  at  their  feet,  for  comparatively,  a  song.  Here, 
for  instance,  we  have  bound  up  in  a  handsome  vol- 
ume, of  some  460  pp.  double  columns  and  small 
type,  fourteen  numbers  of  the  Alexandrian,  con- 
taining both  series9  of  D'Jsxaeli's  Curiosities  of  Liu 
erature,  and  hit  .Essay  on  Literary  Character  | 


the  whole  for  the  sum — in  numbers— of  eighty- 
eight  cents!  In  No.  15  Combe's  capital  book  on 
the  Constitution  of  Man,  &c,  is  commenced. 

New  Yore  as  it  is  in  1835.  New  York.  J. 
Disturnell. — A  pretty  little  volume,  containing  a 
notice  of  all  the  institutions,  literery  and  commer- 
cial, of  this  great  city — a  general  description  of  the 
city  and  its  environs,  with  maps,  &c— making  a 
useful  pocket  companion  and  book  of  reference. 

Tough  Yarns,  a  series  of  Naval  Tales  and 
Sketches,  by  The  Old  Sailor — author  o  Green- 
wich Hospital,  &c  3  vols.  Philadelphia.  E.  L. 
Carey  It  A.  Hart.— Our  taste  does  not  tie  this 
way  it  may  be— or  perhaps  because  it  has  been 
over  exercised  by  the  multiplicity  of  sailor  stories 
— but  the  fact  is,  we  do  not  much  admire  these 
"  tough  yarns,"  though  they  are  faithful  delinea- 
tions enough,  we  dare  say,  of  the  life  and  incident8 
they  purport  to  describe.  They  lack  interest, 
however,  after  CapU  Marryatt's  stories. 

The  Highland  Smugglers.  By  the  Authot 
of  the  KuxtUbash,  &c  3  vols.  Philaddphiar-E. 
L.  Carey  &  Hart. — This  is  a  change  of  scene, 
though  scarcely  of  incident,  for  this  writer;  for  it  is 
still  of  wild  mountain  regions  and  lawless  tribes 
that  he  writes — though  the  circumstances  of  climate 
and  country,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  divest  these 
volumes  of  the  gorgeous  accompaniments  of  his 
Eeastern  stories.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
their  scenery,  manners  and  wild  denizens  includ- 
ing man,  are  delineated  with  the  author's  practised 
hand  in  these  pages — which,  from  a  hasty  glance, 
at  them,  will  not  fail,  we  apprehend,  to  interest. 

Domestic  Happiness  Portrayed  :  or,  A  Re- 
pository FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  AND  THOSE   WHO 

are  not  Married  ;  1  vol.  AVw  York,  Charles 
Hubbell. — This  is  mainly  a  republication  of  an 
old  book,  with  however  some  prize  Essays  written 
for  the  present  volume,  and  several  other  original 
papers,  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  a  compilation  from  writers  of  acknowledged 
merit,  in  honor  of  the  married  state,  and  laying 
down  rules  and  inculcating  precepts  for  better  as- 
suring the  happiness  of  that  state.  It  is  conse- 
quently a  book  that  interests,  as  it  is  adapted  to, 
both  those  who  are,  and  those  who  hope  to  be,  mar- 
ried. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  of  In- 
ventions, lie,  for  May.    By  D.  K.  Minor,  N.  Y. 

The  Apprentices'  Companion  ;  No.  2.  By 
D.  K.  Minor. 

Both  these  publications  address  themselves  so 
immediately  to  the  interests  as  well  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  mechanics,  that  we  have  only  to  repeat 
the  high  estimate  we  put  both  upon  the  design  and 
the  execution  of  these  periodicals. 

Standard  Works  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge  ;  Nos.  I., 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VL,  and  VII.  Price  6  1-4  cents, 
Jfew  York,  Israel  Post,  agent,  80  Bowery.— On 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  this  cheap 
and  most  laudable  publication,  we  expressed  our 
hearty  concurrence  in  itsobject,which  is — mainly — 
to  put  into  the  hands,  or  at  least  within  the  reach,  of 
all,  the  best  and  most  approved  treatises  in  vindica. 
lion  of  the  authority  and  truth  of  the  IJible;  and  to  do 
so  in  the  same  cheap  and  accessibls  form,  in  which 
so  much  infidel  poison  is  circulated ;  the  bane  and 
antidote  being  thus  before  the  public,  they  are  free 
to  choose,  and  the  peril  of  a  wrong  choice,  none  can 
absolve  them  from.  The  first  six  numbers  com- 
prise Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in 
letters  origin^y  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine,  in 
refutation  of  the  second  part  of  his  Age  of  Reason, 
and  the  Apology  for  Christianity,  addressed  in  like 
manner  to  the  historian  Gibbon,  in,  reply  to  the 


famous  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  of  his  Decline  and 
Fall,  purporting  to  be  M  a  candid  but  rational  in- 
quiry into  the  progress  and  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity." The  general  assent  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ment* and  eloquence  of  these  two  "  Apologies" 
abundantly  justify  their  selection,  to  head  the  list 
of  "Standard  Works." 

No.  VII.  is  devoted  to  a  more  modern,  but  not 
less  admirable  tract — that  of  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly,  entitled  "  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."  The  happy  idea  of  taking  the  argu- 
ments of  philosophical  doubters,  such  as  Hume,  and 
using  them  to  disprove  an  acknowledged  existence 
— like  that  of  Napoleon — in  order  to  show  the  fcl* 
1  icy  of  such  arguments  when  arrayed  against  the 
Bible — is  most  happily  carried  out  in  this  publica- 
tion :  and  he  who  will  read  it,  and  then  compare  it, 
with  Hume's  essays,  will  admit  we  apprehend,  that 
ths  fact  of  such  a  personage  as  Napoleon  having 
lived  and  acted  in  our  day,  is  to  say  the  least,  as 

auestionablc,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  or  of 
le  miracles  it  records; 

Bachelor's  Religious  Magazine,  &c  Vol.  I. 
No.  It.  By  Origen  Bacheler,  New  York. — Af- 
ter a  considerable  interval,  we  are  glad  to  find  this 
second  No.  published ;  since  we  are  well  assured, 
that,the  more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the 

idolatries  and  false  religions  of  other  days, and  other 
lands,  the  firmer  will  be  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  enlightens  and 
improves,  our  own. 

SUMMARY. 

We  relate  the  following  circumstance  without 
fear  of  being  accused  of  merely  telling  a  snake  story, 
knowing  the  fact*  from  the  most  uoquestionahU 
authority.  A  few  days  since,  but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance in  Jersey,  a  large  hawk,  seemingly  in  great 
hunger,  was  discovered  hovering  over  the  barn 
yard  of  a  cottage,  eagerly  watching  bis  opportunity 
to  pounce  upon  the  poultry  below.  After  repeat- 
ing his  visits  for  a  few  days,  he  was  fired  at,  but 
being  missed,  did  not  afterwards  make  his  appear- 
ance. In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  shot  was  walking  over  the  neighbor- 
ing grounds,  when  he  discovered  adead  hawk. ap- 
parently but  a  short  time  deprived  of  life.  Upon 
examination,  the  cause  of  tne  hawk's  death  was 
discovered  to  have  Ijeen  the  swallowieg  of  a  living 
rattlesnake,  which  had  eaten  out  of  the  stomach  of 
the  bird,  and  nearly  through  the  skin  near  the 
craw.  The  snake  was  about  eleven  inches  long. 
The  hawk  was  no  doubt  the  same  that  eagerry 
watched  the  poultry,  but  fearing  to  return,  and  be- 
coming famished  for  want  of  food,  was  obttced  to 
eat  his  snakeship.  The  stomach  of  the  hawk  con- 
tained no  food — it  was  stuffed,  and  now  graces  the 
private  collection  of  a  naturalist— [Gazette.] 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.}- 

From  Bermuda. — By  the  schr.  Brilliant  we 
have  Bermuda  papers  to  April  28th,  and  a  letter  of 
the  89th. 

The  Colonial  Legislature  met  on  the  27th.  The 
Acting  Governor,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  said,  "It  affords  me  mnch  gratification 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  great  measure  of  grant- 
ing unqualified  emancipation  to  the  slaves,  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  during  ha 
last  seesion,  has  been  followed  by  no  interruption 
of  the  public  tranquillity.  Since  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  there  has  been  no  perceptible  increase  ei- 
ther of  crime  or  vagrancy  in  tins  community,  and 
I  confidently  hope  that  the  liberal  course  so  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Bermuda, 
will  tend  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Colony." 

Correspondence  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  April  29,  1835. 

The  ship  Henry  from  Liverpool  bound  to  Mo* 
bile,  came  into  St,  George's  yesterday,  having  in 
tow  the  barque  America,  from  Matanzas  bound  to 
Hamburgh, laden  with  coff»c  and  sugar,  which  ver- 
sel  she  fell  in  with  in  a  sinking  state.  Report  says 
that  the  master  of  the  America  promised  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Henry  one  hslf  the  value  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo— if  he  should  succeed  in  getting  her  in- 
to port  The  ;»jccnts  h:»vc  however  put  them  into 
the  Admiralty  Court.  I  cannot  at  present  give 
further  particulars,  as  ni)  messenger  of  to-d:iy  has 
not  yet  reached  her* 
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Perhaps  at  no  time  from  the  earliest  history  of 
the  United  States,  has  erery  branch  of  industry 
been  so  prosperous  as  at  this  moment.    The  mer- 
chant, mechanic,  and  farmer,  is  each  enjoying  unu- 
sual prosperity.    Real  estate  is  rapidly  advancing, 
not  only  in  our  large  cities,  but  in  all  our  towns  and 
villages,  and  the  ability  to  produce,  and  consume, 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.    What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?    We 
think  we  can  name  one  of  the  causes.    The  wonder- 
ful change  in  respect  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  throughout  the  whole  Union,  is  operating  on 
its  prosperity,  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent. — 
The  farmer  has  discovered  that  stimulating  drinks 
are  not  necessary  to  the  culture  of  his  farm ;  he 
has  discovered  that  to  produce  grain  for  the  brewe- 
ry, or  distillery,  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  community. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
diminishes,  the  riches  of  the  country  increase. — 
If,  therefore,  our  men  of  wealth  desire  to  have  their 
property  confirmed  and  raised  in  value, — if  they 
wish  to  see  their  warehouses  filled  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farmer,  and  their  country  unchecked 
in  its  prosperity, — let  them  use  every  proper  means 
to  disseminate,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  the 
great  principles  of  Temperance,  so  that  every  fa-  <U 
raily  in  the  Union  may  hear  and  know  its  health  ' 
and  wealth-giving  power.  From  calculations,  which 
we  believe  entitled  to  full  credit,  it  is  found,  that 
on  an  average,  each  of  the  2,000,060  of  families,  in 
the  country,  have  been  consuming  to  the  extent  of 
f  50  per  year,  in  strong  drink ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  consumption  in  this  way  of  one  dol- 
lar, occasions  in  some  way,  the  loss  of  another,  so 
that  the  yearly  loss  to  the  nation,  by  its  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  drinks,  has  amounted  to  about 
900,000,000 — a  mighty  sum  indeed,  a  sum  totally 
lost  to  the  country,  and  expended  without  receiv- 
ing any  equivalent  benefit. 

At  this  time,  (such  is  the  intelligence  of  the  mass 

of  the  people)  nothingis  wanting  to  induce  them  to 

adopt  the  principles  of  the  Temperance  reform,  and 

save  all  this  enormous,  and  useless,  expenditure  of 

time,  and  money,  and  of  suffering  not  to  be  estima- 

fd,  but  facts  and  sound  argument — such  facts  and 

arguments  as  may  be  commanded  and  spread  far 

and  wide,  by  means  of  the  Press — if  that  Press  is 

only  supported  by  the  wealthy  and  the  influential. 
It  is  believed  that  every  dollar  thus  far  expended  to 
scatter  information  on  the  subject  of  temperance, 
has  saved  a  thousand  to  the  naUon^md  will  continue 
to  save  at  the  same  rate  for  years  to  come. — [Com- 
municated.] 

Flour.— -The  price  of  this  article,  which  had  risen 
recently,  is  said  now  to  be  pausing.  Some  accounts 
from  Rochester  to-day,  however,  which  we  have 
seen,  quote  wheat  there  as  from  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per 
bushel,  which  does  not  look  like  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  flour.  The  supply,  it  is  said,  will  not  by  any 
means  equil  that  of  last  year. 

The  remains  of  Gen.  Leavenworth  are  on  board 
the  ship  Yazoo,  under  charge  of  Major  Belknap, 
and  are  to  be  taken  to  Delhi,  N.  Y.,  for  interment 
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School  Union,  and'the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Matthews,  then  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer 
and  it  separated  about  10  o'clock. 

For  the  annexed  abstract  of  the  annual  Report 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Editors  of  the  Observer : 

The  Sabbath  school  system  was  introduced  into 
New  York  inll816.  The  number  of  schools  under 
the  care  of  this  society  is  now  67,  conducted  by 
965  male  and  1,030  female  teachers;  total,  1,995, 
of  whom  1,633  are  professors  of  religion,  686 
have  been  pupils,  and  101  have  professed  religion 
since  the  last  report. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  13,303,  viz. 

4,401  white  boys.  5,543  white  girle. 

388  coPd  boys.  478  col'd  girls. 

131  col'd  adults.  973  col'd ;  dults. 


[From  the  JV.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser.) 
The  New  York  Sunday  School  Union  held  their 
nineteenth  anniversary  on  Monday.  In  the  fore- 
noon the  Schools  assembled  at  their  various  church- 
es and  in  the  afternoon  assembled  in  the  Park, 
where  Hymns  of  Praise  were  offered  up.  They 
were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  of  London, 
and  the  exercises  were  closed  by  a  Prayer  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor.  In  the  evening  the  Society 
held  their  meeting  in  the  Chatham  street  Chapel* 
E,  Lord,  Esq.,  was  called  on.  to  preside.  The 
Rev.  Amos  Suttooy  opened  the  meeting  with  pray- 
«Sv  Mr  Horace  Holden  then  read  the  report  of 
the  last  year's  proceedings,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  scholars  had  considerably  in- 
creased. After  the  report  was  read,  the  meeting 
waa  addressed  by  the  Rev.  EL  W.  Baldwin,  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Dickenson,  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Krebs, 
Mr,  T.  A.  Packard,  Secretary  of  the  American 
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Of  the  pupils,  148  have  made  a  profession  of 
religion  since  the  last  report.  Thirty  teachers  and 
eight  pupils  have  commenced  preparations  for  the 
ministry  during  the  year.  Sixteen  teachers  and 
88  scholars  have  died  during  the  year.  Sixty-three 
libraries  contain  21,874  volumes. 

The  104  teachers  and  148  pupils  who  have  uni- 
ted with  the  church,  added  to  the  former  aggre- 
gate of  3.483,  make  3,789.  The  30  teachers  and  8 
pupils  who  arc  preparing  for  the  minitry,  added  to 
the  hist  aggregate  of  281,  make  319. 

Many  of  the  schools  now  have  infant  classes 
connected  with  them,  and  much  good  is  anticipated 
from  this  measure.  In  88  of  the  scholos  there  are 
1,456  infant  scholars. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  city  contains  from  40,000 
to  50,000  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16. 
The  Board  believe  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Methodist,  Episcopalian 
and  Reformed  Dutch  churches  not  connected  with 
their  Union,  is  about  equal  to  thai  of  the  churches 
attached  to  the  Union,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
Sunday  scholars  in  this  city  is  abou:  25,000. 

Land  Sales. — Notice  is  given,  by  proclama- 
tion published  in  the  Government  papers,  that  pub- 
lic sales  of  land  will  take  place  at  the  places  and 
times  following,,  viz : 

At  the  land  office  at  Detroit,  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  10th  day 
of  August  next. 

At  the  land  office  at  Mineral  Point,  in  the  Wis- 
consin district,  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  com- 
mencing on  Monday,  the  7th  day  ofSeptember 
next.  r 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  land  office  at 
Laporte,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  September 
next.  r 

At  the  same  place,  in  continuation,  commencing 
on  Monday,  the  81st  day  ofSeptember  next. 

At  the  land  office  at  Fort  Wayne,  on  Monday, 
the  18th  day  of  October  next.      7  Y' 

At  the  land  office  at  Danville,  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, commencing  on  Monday,  the  81st  day  ofSep- 
tember next. 


The  Michigan  War.— The  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  yesterday  publishes  the  annexed  letter 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  affording  the  most  recent  in- 
telligence of  the  state  of  this— war. 

a*ml~»~    tk       Columbus   May  7,  1835. 

vetiffemen—The  Governor  and  his  suit,  Com- 
missioners, Chwn-carriers,  &©,  arrived  in  this  city 
last  evening,  being  unable  to  finish  the  ninron*  of 
the  hne,  m  consequence,  as  they  state,  of  the  supe- 
rior force  of  Michigan.  The  Governor  intends  to 
convene  the  Legislature  about  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  an  appropriation 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  aforceas 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  in  the  act  of  last  session, 
providing  for  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary  line, 
and  the  extending  of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
m  dispute.  I  think  that  the  appropriation  will  be 
made,  though  it  wiH  meet  with  considerable  oppor 
aition.    Yours,  &c  " 

By  the  Bdfialo  Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  9th 
insL,  we  find  that  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,  "  the 
Commissioners,"  a*  they  are  called  of  the  Prcsi- 
dent,  to  the  StMfe  of  Ohi0  and  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  had  arrived  in  that  city. 

A0*"*!??**  **£  fine  °rem  TVrlfc  were  on  the 
w  "  IT1©  •tBEPwy*  City  Hotel  on  Saturday 

r^w  Al  ^aS**  H2fe  on  SatuWay,  Sheepsheol 
Lobsters  and  green  Peas,  were  served  up.^^ 


Head  Quarters  of  the  Army. 

Adjutant  GeneraPs  Qfice^  ) 

rrv-.     *r  'Warning**,  IstMay,  1835.  J 

[Order  No.  84.] 

Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Arm*  shut  the 
first  of  January,  1835. 

1 — Promotions. 


Corps  of  Engineers. 
tenant  Ah 


Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  H,  Bowman,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  81st  January,  Ifc35,  vice  buttle, 
deceased. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  A.  Smith, 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  81st  January,  1835, 
vice  Bowman,  promoted— -(brevet  1st  July, 
1833.) 

First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Captain  Justin  Dimick,  First  Lieutenant, 
to  be  Captain,  6th  April,  1838,  vice  Churchill, 
promoted. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edmund  French,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  85th  February,  1835,  vice  Ramsay, 
appointed  Captain  of  Ordnance. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  Palmer,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  6th  April,  1835,  vice  Dimick,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Morris, 
to  be  second  Lieutenant.  85th  February,  1835, 
vice  French,  proinoted— (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  6th  April,  1835,  vice  Palmer, 
promoted— -(brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery, 

Second  lieutenant  John  C.  Casey,  to  be  First 
Lieuentant,  30th  April,  1835,  vice  Mercer,  re- 
signed. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Major  Sylvester  Churchill,  Captain  of 
the  1st  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Major,  6th 
April,  1834,  vice  Brooks,  promoted. 

Fourth  Reriment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Alexanders.  Brooks, 
Major  of  the  3d  Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  6th  April,  1835,  vice  Jones 
resigned. 

Brevet  Captain  Harvey  Brown,  First  Lieut  to 
be  Captain,  10th  April,  1835,  vice  Schmuck,  de- 
ceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  A.  Thornton,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  31st  January,  1835,  vke  Wilson, 
resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Cram,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  10th  April,  1835,  vice  Brown,  pro 
moted.  '— "' 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  H.  Miller,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  January,  1835,  vice 
Thornton,  promoted— (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  L.  Davis,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  10th  April,  1835,  vice  Cram, 
promoted— (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 

Second  Reriment  of  Infantry, 

Brevet  Captain  John  Bradley,  First  Lieuten- 
ant, to  be  Captain,  88d  April,  1835,  vice  Clarke, 
promoted.  - 

Second  Lieutenant  Amos  B.  Eaton,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  88d  April  1835,  vke  Bradley,  pro- 
moted. -- 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  T.  V.  Bom- 
ford,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  88d  April,  1835, 
vice  Eaton,  promoted— (breve*  1st  July,  1838.) 
Sixth  Regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  Major  Newman  S.  <3arke,  Captain  of 
the  Second  Infantry,  to  be  Major,  |Sd  April, 
183&j 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Searight,to  be  1st 
Lieutenant,  30th  April,  1835.  Vice  ssiehardson, 
resigned. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  Conrad,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  30th  April,  1635,  vice  See- 
right,  promoted— (brevet  1st  July,  1831.)  *       [     . 
Seventh  Regiment  *f  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Theophilus  H.  Bblmes,  to  he     " 
First  Lieutenant,  86th  March,  1835,  vice  Newefl, 
QecoasoQ. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  McKavett,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  86th  March,  1835,  vice 
Holmes,  promoted— (brevet  1st  July,  1834) 
8— Afpojntmbm  ts. 


Staff. 
to  be  Pa 


Charles  Mapes,  to  be  Paymaster,  7th  January, 

Pe*er  Muhlenburg,  to  he  Paymaster,  8d  Febcu* 
ary,  1835* 

Samuel  B.  Moore,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  14th 
March,  1835. 

Alexander  F.  Suter,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 
87th  March,  1885;  ~*— -? 
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OrJnmei  Dfrtmni. 
Fir*  Lieutenant  George  D.  Ramsay,  of  the  1* 
Regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Captain,  S7th  Febru- 
anr.  1835.  vice  Hills,  deceased. 


Roger  Jones,  4th  Artillery,  6th  April,  1835. 

Fbnt  Jfiafiiiaafi. 
Hugh  W.  Mercer,  3nd  Artillery,  30th  of  April, 

183$. 

Horace  A.  Wilson,  4th  Artillery,  31st  Janu- 
ary, 1835. 

Asa  Richardson,  6th  Infantry,  30th  April,  1836. 
8econd  IAeuUnmnL 

TheophilusF.  J.  Wilkinson, 8d  Artillery,  «8th 
February,  1835. 

Goode  Bryan,  5th  Infantry,  30th  April,  1836. 

Sis/. 

Benjamin  R.  Hogan  Assistant  Surgeon,  30th 
April,  1836. 

Destftf. 

Captain  John  Hills,  Ordnance,  25th  February, 
1835. 

Captain  Jacob  Schmuck,  4th  Artillery,  10th 
April,  1835. 

First  Lieutenant  Stephen  Tuttle,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Slst  January.  1835. 

First  Lieutenant  John  E  Newell,  7th  Infantry, 
86th  March,  1836. 

8econd  Lieutenant  Walter  S.  Chandler,  3d  Ar- 
tillery, 85th  January,  1835. 

Staff. 

Ephraim  M.  Wane,  Assistant  Surgeon,  13th 
March,  1835. 

Samuel  W.  Hales,  Assistant  Surgeon,  30th  Jan- 
uary, 1835. 

8.— The  officers  promoted  and  sppsssicrf,  will  re- 
port accordingly,  and  join  their  proper  stations  and 
companies  without  delay :  those  oh  detached  ser- 
vice, or  acting  under  special  orders  and  instructions, 
will  report  by  Utttr,  to  their  respectiTC  Colonels. 

By  order  of  Alexin  osa  Macomb, 
Major  General,  Commanding  in  Chief; 

Roqbjl  Jones,  JUjutmti  GenermL 

"  The  frigate  Constitution  made  the  passage  to 
Havre  in  twenty-four  days.  The  Commodore  was 
requested  to  use  all  possible  speed,  and  it  seems 
that  he  did.  The  old  ship  never  crossed  the  At- 
lantic so  rapidly  before." — [Going  the  rounds. 

The  Constitution  frigate  is  said  to  be  the  fastest 
sailing  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  yet 
she  only  kept  pace  on  her  passage  to  Havre  with 
the  packet  snip  Havre,  both  having  left  this  port  on 
the  lithNMareh,  and  both  arrived  at  Havre  on  the 
same  day,  (9th  of  April,)  the  latter  a  few  hours 
ahead.  But  the  packet  ship  BriCannls,  which  also 
sailed  in  company  wish  the  Constitution,  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  the  8th,  and  beat  the  later  one  day 
in  her  passage.  We  notice  this  circumstance  be- 
cause it  is  generally  supposed  that  no  vessels  can 
compete  in  sailing  with  ships  of  war.  We  ques- 
tion whether  the  vessels  of  war  of  any  nation 
can  **go  ahead"  of  the  New  York  merchant 
packets. — [Advocate  and  Journal] 

Tub  Ursvunbs.— Wc  are  glad  to  find  by  the 

annexed  article  in  the  Boston  Commercial,  that 

the  rumor  of  recent  insults  to  the  TJrsulines  at 

Roxbury,  is  unfounded. 

The  reported  atjampt  to  disturb  the  Convent  at 
Roxbury  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  it  appears  from 
certificates  which  have  been  shown  us,  is  without 
foundation.  It  arose  from  a  number  of  young 
men  belonging  to  Roxbeury,  who  had  been  to 
BrooJriine  on  that  evening  to  serenade  some  friends, 
•topping  a  short  time  in  front  of  the  Convent, 
where  they  played  a  few  tunes  and  sung  a  song. — 
One  of  the  certificates  shown  us,  is  from  the  Lady 
Superior,  in  which  she  says,  she  has  "occasion  to 
believe  no  insult  was  intended,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  party  who  stopped  before  the  Convent  were 
actuated  by  kind  and  complimentary  feelings,  as 
has  since  been  ascertained,  although  the  young  la- 
dies experienced  at  first  very  great  alarm." 

iThe  Hudson  paper  of  Monday,  in  reference  to 
the  persons  injured  by  the  explosion  on  board  the 
•team  boat  •Atssesi*,  says: 

**  W«  ate  informed  thai  J.  L.  Brook.  Esq.  is  still 
in  a  dangerous  situation,  and  has  not  been  remov- 
ed  from  Coeymans,  that  Col  Butler  is  &st  recover- 
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and  that  two  mm  of  the  children  of  Mr. 
km  ML" 


FORBGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Latce  from  Fbjlm  ct>— By  the  ship  (XHxtn,  a 

transient  vessel  from  Havre,  therejare  accounts 
two  days  later  than  those  before  received. 

Madrid,  April  3.— The  Colombian  Generals 
Soublet  and  CrLeary  arrived  here  yesterday,  with 
powers  to  treat  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic,  and  nave  to-day  had 
an  audience  of  the  President  of  the  Council  The 
Government  has  received  very  favorable  reports 
from  the  Commandant  of  the  Province&jas  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  recruitment  for  the  army.  Hitherto, 
all  the  men  called  into  the  service  have  entered  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  displaying  great  zeal  and  ar- 
dor. The  Ordonnance  interdicting  the  soldiery 
from  singing  patriotic  songs  and  uttering  cries,  has 
produced  serious  disturbances  at  Malaga.  The  Or- 
dinance was  published  at  the  moment  when  the 
funeral  of  an  Urban  Militiaman  was  taking  place, 
attended  i  by  a  long  train  of  his  friends.  The 
band  wh  ch   preceded  the  procession,  having  be- 

S  in  to  p  ay  Riego's  March,  the  Governor  sent  an 
djutant  to  order  it  to  cease,  but  as  this  in- 
junction was  disobeyed,  the  armed  force  in- 
terferred,  and  a  contest  ensued,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor became  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  left  the 
town.  Malaga  being  thus  left  without  any  au- 
thority over  it,  a  provisional  Junta,  was  formed, 
and  the  people  demanded  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution  of  1818.  The  new  Junta,  how- 
ever was  fortunately  composed  of  moderate  men, 
who  appointed  a  new  Governor  devoted  to  the 
Oueen.  Thanks  to  this  energetic  measure,  the 
Carlisle,  who  had  begun  to  post  up  their  proclama- 
tions were  reduced  to  subjection  and  order  was  re- 
stored. General  Lopez,  on  the  17th  ult.  received  a 
challenge  from  Don  Louis  O'Donnell,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  cavalry  of  Don  Carlos  to  meet  him 
with  an  equal  number  of  cavaliers,  armed  only 
with  their  swords.  Gen.  Lopez  replied  that  he 
not  only  accepted  the  challenge  but  would  come  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  whenever  it  might  be  ap- 
pointed, with  100  men  less  than  his  adversary.  A 
curious  publication,  showing  the  number  of  victims 
that  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  inquisition,  has 
just  appeared,  and  according  to  which  105,886  fell 
under  Torrequemada,  51,137  under  Cisneros,  34,- 
958  under  Diego  Perez. 

Those  who  suffered  under  the  Inquisitors  who 
preceded  these  three  monsters,  amounted  to  3.4 10,- 
215.  It  is  reckoned  that  31,912  have  been  burnt 
alive,  15,659  have  suffered  the  punishment  of  the 
statute,  and  291,450  that  of  the  penitentiaries. — 
500,000  families  have  been  destroyed  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  it  has  cost  Spain  two  millions  of  her 
children. 

Pa  rj§,  April  11. 
Reports  have  been  several  days  in  circulation  of 
Algiers  being  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the 
Arabs,  and  yesterday  it  was  rumored  that  it  had 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  Ministerial  Evening 
Journal,  after  noticing  that  the  reports  current 
are  more  than  exaggerated,  gives  the  following : — 
"  The  Goverement  has  received  news  from  Count 
d'Erlon  to  March  89th.  The  tribes  of  the  West 
having  formed  some  tumultupus  assemblies  beyond 
the  China,  Gen.  Rapatel  marched  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th  from  the  camp  of  Bouffarick,  at  the 
head  of  the  10th  Light,  two  companies  ofZouaves, 
two  squacutms  of  the  1st  regiment  of  African 
Chassuers,   a  squadron    of  Spahis,    and    some 

S'eces  of  Artillery,  to  disperse  these  crowds. — 
e  was  the  next  day  at  Bouffarick,  and 
wrote  (  as  follows  to  Count  d'Erlon  :  *  I 
was  this  morning  on  the  Chiffa  ;  the  Chasseurs 
and  the  Spahis  crossed  itat  day  break,  and  charg- 
ed the  crowd.  The  enemy  did  not  keep  his 
ground  an  instant,  but  had  several  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  charge,  which  took  us  more  than 
two  leagues  beyond  the  river.  In  returning,  the 
enemy  followed  us  a  league  on  this  side  of  the 
China,  renewing  his  flight  as  soon  as  we  charged 
him  anew.  He  fell  into  some  ambuscades  that  I 
had  laid  for  him.  He  had  60  men  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  we  had  not  a  tangle  man  killed.'  Count 
d'Erlon  had  recommendedto  Gen.  Rapatel  to  make 
only  one  couf  it  main  upon  these  crowds  of  the 
West.  The  troops  which  occupy  the  camp  d'Erlon 
are  under  cover,  and  in  safety,  and  those  with 
which  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  reinforce 
them,  have  received  orders  to  return  to  their  can- 
tonments.'' 

In  the  following  statements  derived  from  a  Lon- 
don paper,  we  find  truly  honorable  instances  of  the 
|W|ic  OH  of  r*trapg«  M4  wealth. 


The  following  facts  ought  to  be  known:  they  do 
equal  honor  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  discernment  and  lib- 
eralty: 

On  Monday  last  Mrs.  Sotnerville  received  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  informing  her  in 
the  most  delicate  style  of  compliment  that  the 
knowledge  of  her  acquirements  in  science  had 
made  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  His  Majesty  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  toner  a  pension  on  the  civil  list 
of  9001.  a  year.  Mrs.  Somerville's,  letter  of  thanks 
was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  her  book.  Theday 
following  (Thursday  last)  she  received  a  handsome 
acknowledgment  for  the  book,  with  an  expression 
of  regret  that  it  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  as 
he  had  already  read  km  the  first  edition. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  has  also  received  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  Sir  R.  Peel,  offends;  this  shame- 
fully persecuted  author  of  the  admirable  /firtsry  */ 
the  Jews  the  living  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Mrs.  Hemans,  who  has  employed  her  talents 
entirely  for  the  support  of  a  large  family,  having 
been  long  since  deserted  by  her  husband,  was  late- 
ly, within  ten  days,  most  dangerously  iU.  In  this 
state,  in  bed,  with  a  pencil,  she  wrote  some  beauti- 
ful verses,  which  were  sent  to  her  friend,  the  ac- 
complished Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Liverpool,  who  sent 
them  to  a  nobleman  in  London,  who  was  so  struck 
with  them  and  the  unhappy  situation  of  their  au- 
thor, that  he  took  them  to  Sir  ILPeeLwhe  instant- 
ly desired  the  nobleman  to  cause  Mrs.  Hemans* 
eldest  son,  about  16  (who  has  been  educated  gratia 
by  Dr.  Butler,  of  Shrewsbury,)  to  come  to  London 
to  receive  an  appointment  in  a  public  office,  whilst 
SirR.  Peel  himself  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
the  mother,  enclosing  a  bank  note  of  1001  for  his 
outfit 

History  or  Ireland  by  Thomms  Moors.— Of 
the  first  volume,  the  only  one  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed of  this  publication,  which  is  part  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  thus 
speaks: 

The  learned  Rudoeck,  see  his  Atlantic*  in  four 
volumes,  folio,  ascribes  the  building  of  an  ancient 
temple  in  Sweden  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah ;  and, 
after  numerous  pros  and  cons,  cautiously  expresses 
his  suspicion  that  "  it  was  probably  the  youngest 
son!"  In  the  spirit  of  u  the  learned  Rudbeek," 
Mr.  Moore  has  begun  his  history  sufficiently  early, 
though  he  has  only  thought  it  necessary  to  com- 
mence regularly  with  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Irish, 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
after  discussions,  however,  he  makes  some  amends 
for  this  antiquarian  and  national  moderation,  by  a 
few  references  to  the  deluge  and  antecedent  times ; 
but  nothing  like  the  Welsh  pedigrees,  where  Ad- 
am stands  about  the  middle  of  the  tree  ;  we  mean 
the  genealogical  Tree,  and  not  the  Tree  of  Knowl- 
edge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  first  volume, 
which  marks  the  accession  of  so  popular  a  con- 
tributor to  this  monthly  series,  does  not  offer  us 
much  on  which  to  exercise  our  critical  propensi- 
ties. Irish  antiquities  have  often  amazed  and  puz- 
zled us;  and  having  dealt  with  St,  Patrick.  Ad- 
amnan,  Kealinge,  vallencey,  Ledwick,  MOner, 
CHalloran,  O'Connor,  Betham,  Lanigan,  O'Brien, 
&c  &c  Ace,  we  are  the  less  inclined  to  meddle  with 
their  dicta,  as  licked  into  a  new  and  condensed 
form  by  their  distinguished  countryman.  Suffice 
it  to  state,  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Moore's  reading 
and  investigation  are  principally  that  the  Irish  are 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  very  early  connected  with 
the  east,  probably  with  Persia; — that  their  in* 
tercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  was  also  anterior 
and  superior  to  that  of  Britain,  and  that  the 
"Sacred  Isle"  was  peculiarly  famed  and  glori- 
fied ; — that  the  round  towers  were  fire  temples ; 
and  that  very  considerable  civilization  prevailed 
before  authentic  dates  can  be  attributeo  to  his- 
torical facts ; — that  letters  and  learning  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  first  Druids ;  and  that  they  were 
different  from  the  Milesian  or  Scotic,  as  they  were 
from  the  Belgic  or  Gaulic  races ; — that  they  were 
also  different  from  the  Welsh,  who  are  of  Fictish 
and  Cimbric  origin ; — that  Argyleshire '  was  con- 
quered by  the  Irish  and  the  kings  of  Scotland,  de- 
scended from  them; — that  the  pretensions  of  Scot- 
tish writers  are  groundless  forgeries,  and  Oseiana 
bit  of  a  humbug; — that  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced by  readier  means  and  in  a  purer  system  by 
St.  Patrick,  than  into  any  other  land ;  and  that  Ire- 
land has  been  grievously  oppressed  and  betrayed, 
almost  ever  since  it  sprangfrora  the  sea.  Accounts 
of  the  Saints,  and  a  good  deal  about  U»  Paschal 
controversy,  complete  the/ volume. 
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Y^GOU*  ROTALB  PE  TOULOUSE. 

No  doubt  our  readers  will  recollect  the  narrative 
we  (published,  a  short  time  back,  of  the  suicide  of 
If.  Danre,  the  tamer  Secretary  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. ,  The  singular  circumstances  attendant  upon 
this  event  must  hart  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
every  mind. 

Some  hours  before  the  fatal  moment,  M.  Daure 
sent  to  the  Abbe*  Marcelin,  at  Montaubany  in  whom 
he  had  long  reposed  the  most  perfect  confidence, 
sundry  papers  and  a  trunk  which  was  locked  up, 
with  the  injunction  either  that  it  wasnot  to  be  open- 
ed before  the  1st  March,  1835,  or  that  the  same 
should  be  delivered  up  to  a  person  who  would  come 
from  Paris  to  claim  them*  M.  Da  ore's  mother,  who 
suspected  that  the  trunk  contained  a  considerable 
sura  of  money,  demanded  to  hare  detailed  particu- 
lars of  its  contents.  The  Abb*  Marcelin  declined 
toallow  the  secrecy  of  the  deposit  intrusted  to,  his 
friendship  and  discretion  to  oe  violated.  In  con* 
sequence  of  this  refusal,  and  of  the  persistence  of 
Madame  Daure,  the  Royal  Court  of  Toulousewas 
called  upon  to  decide  the  disputed  point. 

Before  the  discussion  of  tlie  legal  question  by  the 
advocases,  the  Ante"  Marcelin  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  state  the  facts  which  had  forced  him  to  op- 
pear  before  the  Court. 

*On  the  19th  of  November  last,"dsai  he,  "  I  re- 
turned honw  from  the  country  at  about  ten  at  night. 
1  had  already  retired  to  rest,  when  a  message  was 
brought  to  me  requiring  my  immediate  attendance 
at  a  house  which  was  named  to  me,  for  a  very  press- 
inv  matter.    I  repaired  thither.    *  Here  is  a  trunk 
addressed  to  you,'  said  a  person  to  me ;  it  has  just 
arrived ;  it  is  sent  by  M.  Daure,  who  announces  to 
us  that  he  is  about  to  commit  suicide !' 
-  **  The  person  who  thus  addressed  me  did  not  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  this  violent  resolution  would 
be  adhered  to.    For  my  part  I  thought  differently. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Daure  was  not  a  man  to  say — *  I 
am  going  to  kill  myself!* — without  doing  so.    I  ra- 
pidly gathered  together  all  the  things  which  were 
addressed  to  me,  and  I  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Penne.     At  midnight  I  was  on  my  way ;  and  I 
buoyed  myself  up  with  the  hope  that  Daure  was 
still  living,  and  that  1  might,  perhaps,  save  him. — 
He  was  dead !     In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  he  had  sent  off  the  messenger  with  the  things 
confided  tome,  he  blew  out  his  brains!     On  my 
return  to  Montauban,  I  took  cognizance  of  the  pa- 
pers which  had  been  sent  to  me :  I  had  merely  cast 
my  eye  over  them  before.    Among  these  writings 
there  were  several  which  were  to  be  read  by  me, 
and  afterwards  burnt.    Others  were  to  be  sent  to 
their  addresses:  among  the  latter  was  M.  Daure's 
will  in  favor  of  his  mother ;  this  document  was  un- 
sealed* and  in  his  mother's  absence  I  delivered  it  to 
his  sister,  Madame  Vignais,  in  presence  of  on  old 
woman,  who  also  appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
house.    Among  the  small  number  of  papers  which 
I  was  to  preserve  was  this  letter,  which  1  um  bound 
to  read  to  you,  gentlemen,  although  it  is  too  flatter- 
ing towards  myself: — it  is  the  title  by  which  I  hold 
the  deposit,  (here  the  Abbe  read  the  letter.)     You 
must  have  remarked,  gentlemen,  the  precision  with 
which  every  sentence  of  this  letter  js  written.    I 
ask  of  you  what  |is  tlie  signification  of  the  follow- 
ing precise  and  clear  lines,  so  full  of  calm,  that  one 
would  almost  be  inclined  to  hesitate  at  believing 
they  were  written  in  the  presence  of  death?    'No 
one — absolutely  no  one  upon  earth  Is  to  see  it — you 
have  no  account  to  render  to  any  living  soul ;  your 
conscience  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  you  have 
to  look  in  this  respect!     *     *     *n 

u  Do  you  belie  ve,gent)emcn.that  tjie  man  who  ad- 
dressed me  thus  could,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  ap- 
point any  person  •  upon  earth*  to  look  imp  the  trunk 
to  oblige  me  to  '  render  an  aceounlio  any  living  tout* 
— to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  tribu- 
nal than  that  of  my  conscience  ?  1  nave  not  been 
able,  gentlemen,  to  afford  myself  that  melancholy, 
but  consoling  conviction,  that  my  friend  died  utider 
the  iufluence  of  those  hallucinations  which  carry 
off  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  resolution 
and  the  will,  and  tlie  conscience.  Utilmppily  I  had 
seen  too  clearly  tlie  foundation  for  this  .suicide  to  be 
able  to  attribute  it  to  what  wc  call  madness.  I  con- 
fess, however,  my  opinion  in  this  resp-ct,  mid  look 
upon  Daure,  not  as  a  guilty  suicide,  hut  as  a  poor 
madman  who  was  to  be  pitied,  if  the  authority 
given  to  his  mother  (an  authority  which  she  de- 
clares she  received  after  his  communication  to  me) 
was  such  as  she  pretended :  it  would  then  remain 
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midst  of  a  series  of  acta  which  might  appear  ex-1 
traordinary  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  of  which 
I — I  know  the  desperate  logic.*' 

The  AbW  Marcelin  maintained  thai  Madame 
Daure  had  exaggerated  the  financial  position  of  her 
son. 

u  Daure,"  he  said,  u  was  so  well  known  to  pos- 
sess nothing  of  his  own,  that  all  through  his  life  the 
most  infamous  suspicions  hung  over  him;  his  ap- 
parent fortune  was  surrounded  by  so  much  myste- 
ry that  persons  thought  proper  to  spread  the  report 
that  Daure  was  a  spy  for  nigh  personages.  This 
is  an  atrocious  calumny,  which  I  repulse  with  all 
thfKenergy  I  am  capable  of,  and  all  the  indignation 
of  an  enlightened  conscience !  Daure  had  so  little 
money,  Gentlemen,  that  a  short  time  before  his  re- 
turn to  the  south  he  claimed  in  the  most  pressing 
manner  1500  francs,  which  he  had  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  friend  before  his  departure." 

The  Abbe  then  explained  the  nature  of  his  con- 
nection with  Daure.  He  had  never  written  direct 
to  the  Abbe  from  Paris :  he  spoke  a  good  deal  of 
him  to  others.  Once  only  a  letter  was  sent  him, 
inclosed  to  one  of  his  friends.  Therein  he  wrote — 
"  I  could  wish  to  tell  you  several  things,  but  can- 
not at  present.  However,  vou  know  how  to  com- 
prehend so  much  and  so  well.  I  have  sold  the  few 
things  1  had  here,  and  am  going  in  a  few  days  to 
Germany.  Perhaps  I  shall  soon  acquaint  you  that 
I  have  entered  a  convent  of  Trappists,  which  I 
once  visited  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  Bohemia." 
"  This  was  written,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  September  last,  when  he  already  con 
templated  making  way  with  himself." 

"  I  could  wish,  Gentlemen,  that  it  were  as  clear 
to  your  minds  as  it  is  to  mine,  that  in  acting  in  re- 
gard to  me  as  he  did, — Daure  did  not  look  upon 
me  as  a  man  upon  whom  he  was  desirous  to  confer  a 
favor,  but  of  one  whom  he  considered  worthy  of 
being  made  the  depository  of  a  secret, — as  a  man 
who  Knew  all  the  most  secret  episodes  of  his  life, 
who  had  divined  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  defects, 
and  who  was  able,  as  a  priest,  to  complete  the  for- 
mer, and  obviate  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
latter. 

"  I  have  not  been  .able  to  call  exactly  to  mind 
tlie   period  when  Daure  quitted   Montauban  for 
the  last  time.    I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
last  summer.    I  do  not  know  what  he  was  doing 
in  Paris.    All  I  know  (for  his  friends  have  since 
written  to  me  to  that  effect)  is  that  it  was  visible 
to  every  one  what  a  strange  evolution  had  taken 
place  in  his  character,  and  that  disastrous  projects 
disturbed  his  mind.    An  understanding  was  come 
to  to  endeavor  to  divert  him  from  those  dreadful 
pre-oocupations.    The  Duchess  de  Dino  conferred 
on  the  subject  with  M.   Guizot,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  Daure.    The  Minister  wrote 
to   invite  him  to  call  upon  him  the  next   day, 
at  eleven  o'clock.    This  was  to  inform  him  of 
his   nomination    to    an     employment   which    it 
was    believed    was     perfectly    suitable    to    his 
taste.     Daure    was   all  his  fife  susceptible  to  a 
degree,  and    he    became   even    more  so   as  his 
death  approached.    He  wrote  to  the  minister,  in 
answer,  "  If  the  minister  wishes  to  speak  to  me, 
I  live  in  such  a   street — such   a   number."     At 
length  he  was  enabled  to  leave  Paris,  and,  as  he 
said,  to  tear  himself  from  his  odious  pursuits.     I 
went  to  Germany,  returned  again  to  Paris,  and 
quitted  it  again  for  the  south.    His  death  was  in- 
evitable ;  he  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the 
im perishable  sorrows  of  which  he  had  spoken  so 
much  to  me.    Every  line  he  wrote  proved  this. — 
Thus  in  the  diligence,  seeing  that  a  husband  took 
offence  at  the  attentions,  full  of  noble  delicacy, 
which  he  paid  to  his  wife,  he  said  to  himself,  *  How 
singular— -this  is  the  first  time  that  a  man  has  been 
jealous  of  death  "    Daure  left  the  diligence  at  a 
distance  of  two  hours'  journey  from  Montauban, 
and  thence,  during  the  night,  in  a  cart,  and  lying 
upon  his  trunk,  iie  took  tne  direction  of  the  wild- 
est spot  in  the  Department,  Bruniqucl.    There  his 
f>resence,  and  the  mystery  with  which  he  constant- 
y  had  the  mama  to  surround  himself,  excited  the  I 
attention  of  the  gossips.    As  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  he  repeated  before  a  set  of  old  women,  and 
letting  his  horse  wander  whither  he  pleused,  plung- 
ed into  the  profound  ravine  of  the  Avcyron,  and 
arrived  at  Penne.     In  his  description  of  this  wild 
spot  he  wrote,  '  Here  is  a  place  which  is  fit  to 
make  one  in  love  with  death.'    He  established 
himself  then  at  Penne.    In  the  house  of  a  respect- 
able man,  by  whose  delicate  attentions  and  hos- 
pitality be  was  arrested  for  some  time  on  the  brink 


*eigbt  or  fert  daysTjefore  his  death.  I  knew  noth~ 
ing  of  his  fatal  intentions,  "although*  the  letter  he 
wrote  just  before  his  death  proves  that  they  were 
long  before  matured.  This,  GsenUemen,.is  efcthat 
my  conscience,  to  whickan  important  secret  is  in- 
trusted, permits  my  voice  to  declare  tq  you.  £k> 
not  demand  proof*  or  explanations  from  me,  for  at 
the  slightest  question  I  shall  cease  to  speak,  and ' 
nothing  shall  force  me  to  break  silence,  I  am  ignor- 
ant as  to  what  the  law  will  dictate  to  yon  relative 
to  the  cause  of  .this  .suicide...- 1  .have  been  faithful 
to  the  last  to  friendshipjuad.te  the  dead,  and  Lhave 
taken  for  the  guide  of  my  conduct  these  words,  the 
last  which  Daure  has  left  us—*  Remember  that  the 
dead  have  no  other  avengers  upon  earth  than  the 
conscience  of  the  Irving.' " 

The  Court,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  ordered 
that  seals  should  be  affixed  to  the  trunk;  that  they 
should  not  be  removed  before  the  first  March;  that 
this  operation  should  not  take  place  otherwise  than 
i»  the  presence  of  M.  Comae,  Judge  of  Montau- 
ban, who  should  deliver  to  the  Abbe  Marcelin  such 
papers  as  were  not  titles  to  property  ^as  well  as  the 
letters,  the  said  judge  not  to  be  allowed  >  read  the 
addressee  of  those  Utters, ' 


Cre*«y. 

The  fifth,  and,  we  fear,  the  all  but  concluding 
volume  of  the  amusing  memoirs,  published  under 
the  above  name,  has  rast  appeared ;  and,  if  less 
entertaining  than  its  predecessors,  as  treating;  of 
times  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  contains 
innumerable  curious  anecdotes  of  engirt  nature,  a 
few  of  which  we  propose  translating  .for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  «*  *  i  * 

Fashion. — u  I  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  fashions,"  writes,  the  old  Mar- 
chioness. "  During  the  time  of  the  Recency,  it 
was  the  custom  to  wear  upon  one's  temptee  ano- 
dyne plaisters,  as  a  remedy  against  the  .vapors; 
and,  by  way  of  rendering  them  ornamental,  they 
were  adorned  with  small  diamonds,  points  of  cut 
steel,  or  garnets ;  so  that  they  had  the  appearance 
of  being  nailed  to  the  temple  by  an  infinite  number 
of  small  nails.  Gold  hah*,  powder^  extremely  un- 
becoming to  both  brown  and  fair,  was  also  in 
vogue;  and  high-heeled  shoes,  whose  ^dimensions 
rendered  it  necessary  to  walk  on  the  extreme  points 
of  the  toes.  But  all  these  follies  were  nothing  to 
the  style  prevalent  among  our  fashionables  imme- 
diately before  the  revolution.  The  men  were  shut 
up  in  tight  coats,  called,  after  the  English,  a  frock, 
sloped  off,  so  as  to  make  an  indecent  exhibition  of 
the  hips,  and  ending  in  a  swallow's  tad.  These 
frocks  were  chiefly  worn  of  scarlet  cloth/ with  but- 
tons the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  composed  of  a  circle 
of  gold  surrounding  a  wotchglass,  under  which  was 
seen  a  collection  of  rarities, — such  as  sprigs  of  moss 
or  sea- weed,  curious  insects,  diamond  beetles,  and 
cantharides,  With  a  red  coat,  it  was  indispensable 
to  wear  a  muslin  waistcoat,  black  silk  breeches, 
and  silk  stockings  of  blue,  shot  with  white.  The 
hair  was  dressed  d  la  dtbacle,  with  a  tiny  queue, 
and  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  powder  on  the  collar 
and  back  of  the  coat.  Two  long  watch-chains, 
each  having  a  large  bunch  of  gold  bells,  hollow 
acorns,  or  other  trinkets  capable  of  making  a  tink- 
ling noise,  which  were  called  breloques,  completed 
tlie  costume ;  with  a  little  cane  in  the  hand,  such 
as  are  used  by  footmen  for  beating  coats.  These 
were  said  by  the  young  courtiers  to  be  u  excellent 
weapons  for  fighting  cats  !** 

"  The  head  dresses  of  the  ladies,  meanwhile,  had 
attained  a  most  absurd  elevation.  Carriage  Cush- 
ions were  necessarily  abolished;  and,  in  their 
stead,  a  slight  wadding  was  used,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  Montpeker  scent  bag.  What  the  hair- 
dresser had  the  art  of  sticking  on  the  top  of  a  female 
head,  under  the  name  of  Pauls,  Touqueis  en  Lubie, 
and  Valgalas,  is  scarcely  credible !  Leonard,  the 
hair-dresser  (whom  Monsieur  used  to  call  the  Mar- 
quis de  Leonard,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  bro- 
ther, the  Chevalier, who  only  consented  to  ttot  hair), 
boasted  that  he  would  dress  the  Duchesse  de  Lug- 
nes,  who,  relying  on  his  address,  seldom  looked  in 
the  glass,  with  one  of  Iter  own  chemises ;  and  Ma- 
dame Thibault,  the  Queen's  bedchamber  woman, 
obtained  her  Majesty's  sanction  to  the  exploit. 
The  Duchess  accordingly  arrived  at  Court  (luckily 
there  was  a  general  mourning)  with  one  of  her  own 
cambric  shifts  twisted  into  her  hair.  This  adven- 
ture brought  similar  follies  into  fashion,  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  Madame  de  Laval  appeared  at 
Court  with  a"  damask  napkin  for  her  head-dress, 
which  every  one  found  in  admirable  taste,  dn  the 
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flWJWfc  Ua«.  MMMhk  dn  Mitfignon  (Juwe  tp  be 
a  cbeSee  a  la  Jardiniere  For  Cnurt,  by  Leonard ; 
with  a  sheeked  napkin  of  brown  and  rod  calico,  in 
which  appeared  a  bead  of  gran  brocoii,  an  arti. 
ehdke,  a  pretty  little  carrot,  and  some  mdisSiesi. 
Madame  Crmrfea  da  LairMh  eieiaimed  'Laid! 
how  delightful! — nothing  but vegetables  1 — 1  deal 
upon  vegeiabseel— they  seem  no  much  more  natu- 
ral than  flowers,* 

"  By  way  of  being  'navtsrai,'  too,  my  relation, 
the  Oountess  de  Clermont  Tonnsrre,  used  always 
to  stir  the  salad  with  her  fingere  :  and,  after  nip- 
per, when  she  amused  herself  with  palling  or  boi- 
Mtjt  the  ears  of  her  t  dear  Staniabu,'  the  Count  uud 
to  ejolaini — '  Delicious  creature!  Her  caresses 
make  eae  hungry  with  the  scant  of  Tarragon  vine- 
Is*  and  Janjuca  pepper !  Those  pretty  Utile 
hand*  deserve  to  be  eaten  up  r 

"  A  nun,  K  seenw,  would  sometimes  be  guilty  of 
a«enartee.     "  When  Madame  de  la  Mot 
heroine  of  Maria  Antoinette's  diamond  n 


aaL    At  knglh  they  made  a  direct  application  for 

the  indulgence  to  Sister  Victoire,the  Superior,  who 
demurred,  on  the  ground  of  Christian  charily  to- 
wards the  sufferer.  Madame  de  Blot  at  length 
instated  on  the  prerogative  of  her  appointment  in 
the  Ortsaaa  family ;  but  Sosur  Victoire  was  inflex- 
ible, '  1  did  not  find  it  written  in  Madame  de  la 
MoMe1*  sentence,  she  said,  '  that  she  is  condemned 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  Duehease  de  Churtrea'» 


et  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  John 


gineer. 

"Thu., 
frjiJeMJjma 


There  is  one  source  of  revenue  to  a  Coal  Gas 
coming  into  practical  effect  here, 

V>  bo  of  great : ' 


—    ..._.. ■-■,,-■-    1  two  years, 

and  another  who  for  several  years  have  never  light- 
ed "ai*y  other  fire  in  their  house,  for  any  other  pur- 
poee  wiiutever,  than  gas,  (hiring  the  3  or -1  hot 
njowhs.'and  they  both  say  it  attaManer,  irwraean- 
"imif  nt.  nlnsnlinri.  snrt.  the  cooking  better.  Hun- 
dreds, and  probably  thousands  of  families  will,  in 
.  tH*  country,  be  supplied  with  gas  for  cooking  du- 
-iiiig  die  ensuipg  summer.  They  now  roast,  bake 
and  boil  by  gas.  The  heat  is  always  ready  when 
wrirHed,  sncT'-  »it™i»auui  — i—k ..  -  ....  i__^, 


Tax  plowes  spniT. 

f  am  the  sntrkihsi  dwells  lo  the  Bower; 

.Mini  Is  Ui*  eiqujsbe  music  uui  Use, 
When  sHsnee  ana  sseonlsTsi  rsknt  ovsr  ssch  bower 
i     That  blooms  la  uwitory  of  rnpics)  akin. 
1  woo  lbs  bird  with  hla  melodj  glowing 

TorSapla  ihs  sunshine,  and  warble  k.  .train, 
Ab4  mass  Is  ths  odor. -In  lam,  that  baaowlag, 

Tin  sangiasr  b  paid  lor  Us  mask  again. 
There  dwells  no  sorrow  when  1  sat  abMrar  ■, 

Can  is  ■  suangsr.  Bad  trouble*  us  boi  ; 
Aad  Ihs  wtass  asthey  pass,  when  ioo  hastily  ridssf, 

I  woe,  and  tbs*  tenderly  glide  o'er  lbs  spot. 
They  amass,  snows  (low  to  their  rugged  embrsesa, 

-Thay  drink  our  wum  breath,  rich  wlih  odor  and  sons, 
Ihs  hero  away  as  skats  dssokaa  place., 
.•sort  lookier  as  hourlv,  sad  awak  of us  unf. 
Who,  of  Ira  *ul  esrrh,  ihatNi  rrrovlruj  Arocjid  u«, 

Alrheopeulu.ofliprir^ooraaaunr  found  as, 
A  prskmsr  <n*ll  ilu  Aim  had  abould  unclose  ; 

Then,  ss  the  dswn  of  light  bnalu  upon  as. 
Oar  whwlsui  ot  silk  we  unfold  to  &*  sir, 


Our  ttlnsjsu 
HlUspoflln 


joy  tocbe  musk ikii 


Ths  tarsias  of  days  aans  by ; 
Horstsy  day  votes  to  kindly  fear, 
IfietasktoMmyfsubiiisar 


hinf  Dn— sfng  nn !— 1  lave  thembesi; 
"Thews  whcnAfy  M  ths  natal  imrresst 
Of  ssch  liuiiuiar  lune. 


Drawn  from  ihs  ehsdy  bin  i 
Our  vineyards  will  produce  no  more, 
Such  rare  ureas  inks  they  save  of  vote, 

As  saarUhsfass  wkhrn. 
Inlaws,  si;  jfandslrs'i  eUsC  delight, 


Fill  hlrti !— Fill  high  1— In  treasures  bright 
Should  sparkle  on  our  board  Co  night. 
Though  we  should  drink  no  more. 

Otve  me  old  Priends-^jhc  tried,  ihs  (rue, 
Who  launched  ihtir  barks  with  me, 

As  etuinee'a  gales  Ihe  pilgriuia  blew 
Acrou  a  iroublsd  ses. 

Thehr  hive  with  life  shall  last ; 
Bring  one,  bring  all,  ibsu  aatllea  ihsll  shins 
Upon  our  old  good  song  and  wine, 

mujj-dajb.  ro  CM  nits' 

O.N  MONDAY,  Jans  1,  st  19  o'clock,  St  Cur  llsl 
'  laalsse  prsvloaaly  alssosM  of  «.  Mtvats  sslsj  wl: 
as  sold  hj  auction,  the  atnie  well  known  estsMMmea 
Stlusled  oh  nils  frua  Boston.  The  Improveminte  coi 
slstsf— 

Ma.  I.  Jswks-  isahse, M  reet  by  30  Act,  eoatainlnf  s 
ths  aeasaaars  machlnsr»  fee  asahlai  haUsss  tor  AssssisSri 
■udoihetetian,  Engines. 
No  t.  Sistsnriu's  sasv.SOfset  bv  SO.  nued  wtlh  cram 

No.  S.  ^ssswMiss  /ban,  14  feet  by  tensed  forjsntlng 
togstbar  LaaaajaUM  Eaglaes.  Beveral  of  lbs  besi  Engines 
In  (isein  ihs  Dnlied  Sianshave  bean  put  In  tills  establish 

No.*,  A  three  ataiy  brick  building,  covered  withalste, 
IWfset  by  sn.  coatslalag  two  wetsr-wbeels,  equal  u>  40 
bnnepowcr;  Machine  Shop,  Oiled  wllb  laibesTAs  iPsllsra 


No.  5.  As  lias  Fisiasiy,  BO  feet  ay  ML  wish  a  saasrlor 
ah  Pq ruses  ud  iwoCupolas,  Uore  avsa,  Oraaaa,  Ac  aued 
for  tba  largaH  work.  Attached  lo  the  r.nndrv  U  a  large 
waro-bauve,  containing  Pslterns  for  ths  CastlaB  of 
Hvdrsallc  Fro™,  IdeusHNlve  sod  other  Sisssa  ahajaaaai 
Lsast  HIUBeUs,  aesrlisf^lisfis,  Hsavea,  Qrsisi.sw.  sac 
rhesswsssBBaaortbwBoatduraMematLrla^BBdei  ths 
dlrrctloa  at  s  very  seleaillc  aad  practical  Engineer,  and 

ooiaininis  laraai 

king  UastsiHt.    This 
lardinf-bsuse.  and  can 

feel  leng  by  36,  coa- 

irgs  lult  fur  storlsjg  pat 


ind  Iron  eta  bs  carried 
>n,  to  tlis  wharf  in  front 

yVsiJOhsxhrstoa.™ 
:  la  ricsIIsbi,  being  la 

Worcester  Ksliruads.    Tbe  Locoomlve  "  Yanlier',' 

rasatng  oa  l|w  Istlsr  read,  aad  the  "  Joasthss,"  Bare 

hy  lbs  Bisteol  Peanwlvsala, wars  bulll  alUmewoiki. 
Wltbtha  Pattern!  and  Macll I uery  now  In  tbo  pnarslaes,  11 
Loeomndves  and  ss  many  tenden,  hcaldei  a  | real  quaniliv 
of  ears  sad  waggons,  could  bemads  per  anion. 

TtloK  J.  ECKLEY,Treaa-.aM..BostDB,or 
EOBUST  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PblisdelpbU. 
Boatnn,  April  SI,  IKU. 


PATKBTT  RAILROAD.  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

IPIKB1. 
tf  Ths  Troy  Iran  and  Kali  fa  clary  keeps  coasts  nijj 
for  sals  svsrv  sitenalve  aaasrtaMnt  of  Wrought  ■piksi 
and  Nails,  from  J  id  IB  Inches,  manufactured 6v  I  be  sub- 
scribe!'! Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  flva  ytars  anc- 
ceaafuloperailoB  and  now  almost  universal  nee  In  the  Uni- 
ted Btaiaa  {as  well  ss  Englsad,  where  the  aubacriuer  on. 
tslosd  s  Patent, )ira  n>und  superior  to  soy  aver  offered 

BaOmsal  Companies  mar  beaupplled  with  »rjiltca  hav- 
ing Co anlsrsrnk  heads  snlisbls  to  the  hole)  la  Iron  rails, 
to  sap  aaKunlsnden  short  notlcn.  Alssost  all  Ihe  IlsH- 
rosda  now  In  prugrasa  in  ths  Uoliad  Biaiaa  are  rsseaaed 
ultti  Hplkaa  made  al  tba  above  named  factory— fnr  which 

J3-  All  orders  directed  lo  Ihs  Agent, Tcdj,  IT.  Y„  will 
be  punciuslly  attenasd  la. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  AgSDI. 
TroT,N.Y.Julr,ieii, 

C|-  Sslkee  ar.  kepi  lor  sale,  al  factory  prices,  by  I. 
kJTownaand,  Albsnv.snd  the  principal  Iron  Uarchanis 
In  Albany  sad  troy  |  J.  I.  B^owsr.ll*^*stsrBr».^Nsw. 

"  ""■      '    "     ' Philadelphia  j  T.  Jaorwn,  Bi.il- 

iUh.  Boston. 
Conaeolss  would  do  wall  id  forward 

^-l,s,ssts»sa*srflberlsMs- 

_ .luriogaoestokssneecB 

with  the  daUrlacraaslBslsaisadrorhlsSplhss. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHREI.I  15D  BOXatft 
AND  OTHER  RA1LEOAD  CAaTtNOI. 
Xf  Ales.  AW.BJ    furaMsu  And   Aued  to  wheels 
erimpletu  si  the  Jaffarsoa   Conoa  and  Wool  Msealns 
■Actorjr  aad  Poundly,  Psierson,  M.J.    All  orderiTsd- 


'•»ew. York,  will  bs  promptly  aUenrrt'dtu. 


York.wlllbs 

Also,  CAsttfBINOg. 
••to,  riaass Tarsi 

rope  a  a. 


A  GROBTENOR    , 


PATauSFT  HAJMIRRD  RHIP,  BOAT,  ARD 

RAILROAD  SPIKKfl. 

Kf  Railroad  Spits,  of  ereir  dsacriptkiB  rsoarrsd, 
miOB  si  the  Alhsnv  Bplk.  Paotory.  ~ 

Splka.  msds  at  the  sbove  Pactorv  srs  rseemmanded  to 
hojDOblle  si i  suparlor  to  an,  iking  0i  the  kind  now  m  use 

Ship  snd  Boat  Spikes  made  full  site  under  the  hssd. 
so  as  sot  to  admit  water. 

JSXVUS'  **  •ddnutsed  toHsssrs.  81)  ACTUS  COR 
NINOACO.,  AMajav,  or  lo  THOMABTURNE&,  at  Ihs 
rsfiorr- Troy,  W.T.  ssptls-Iy 


£  ft?  £  [ft  wfe-saS 

800  da.  H  do.  I  do.  dns  phuss  sod  aalls  in 
soon  sipseisd.  J  sail. 

BAOdo.ofEdga  Rallaof  M  ihs.  per  yard,  wahlhe  rs- 

Wrought  IroaThDs  o?  »,"  M,  and  M  inches  diameter 
foe  Wheals  of  Railway  Oars,  aad  of  M  Inches  diameter 
for  Iflcorootlvs  oBsela 

Ailee  of  a,,  sa.  H,  1,  Sf,  3s,  and  A,  laches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotlvas  of  paisai  Iron. 

Ths  shove  will  be  sold  frseotdutj,  to  Slats  Oovotb- 
rnenusnd  iBcorMoratsd  Uovsrnmitni,  and  ins  Drawback 
isksn  laparipajmenu  A.  k  O.  RALSTON. 

_  _  .  »  BODtli  Froirtetreel.  Phll.dclphU,. 

afodels  end  ssaiplss  of  si  I  tkedhtsreniklndioi  Rslls, 
Chslrs,  Pins,  Wsdges,«plki>,snd  Splicing  Plsiss,iBBas 
o«kloainieBUBiryaaddresiBrkslB,wlllBeeibiMi«ico 


LsvsUbi  lostrnaiaaiB, 


;tj*iTKinaro  amd  BSourbriro 


Ib  reply  to  lb  r  Inquiries  respecting  ihe  insi  rami  ntsmsn- 
ulsciundby  thee,  now  In  use  Of-  lbs  Baltimore  aad  Ohm 
Rslirosd,  fehaarMr,  fnrnbrh  the.  the  following  IbIit- 
mauon.  Ths  whots  aombsr  orLenls  bow  In  nnJimlnii 
of  ihs  deranaianioreoBsirBcilaBoIih)f  Bateta  sevec 
The  whols  nussbsr  oflhs  "  Iruitrcrod  ConjDsae"l.ilrti 
TheM  srs  sll  eiclBstveorths  numbnfn  Ihrfs^— -  - - 
Eiulnser  and  Oradoatteo  Dspanment. 

BsihLavslsJadCosiBasass  are  la  good  re 


>d  repair.    Thef 


ii.g  telescope,  in  pi.ee  of  in.  ran.  right,  lsast.  lh; 
■(ineer  «sr«ly  snj  thing  to  desire  In  ths  formation  or 
vOnrsnlsBcs  ol  the  Durnnaae.  Ii  |.  isdeed  ihe  most  coni- 
BJeulvsdarAedtolalsrslsniles  of  an.  ■rsarak  sod  cheap 
rnsiimnent  that  Ibsvs  yeiseen,  end  fesnnot  But  boiler  s 
nrelerred  to  sll  other,  now  in  u.e  fcr  Is.ri.  of 
fafaai,  when  known,  llhlnk  It  wlllbessalgblv 


JAMES  P.  fJT ABLER,  Supt  orfJoriatructlofi 
of  Isltlmnee  and  Ohio  Kallroad. 
Phllfdslphla,  February,  ISM. 
Having  for  ths  Isst  iwo  vest,  msds  conB.nl  aseo 
Hi.  ToBOg-.  "  Palanl  Improved  Corojiaa.,"  I  csn  ssfcl. 
ssv  1  believe  la  to  be  much  .nnarior  lo  snj  olbsr  Increment 
of  lbs  kind,  now  In  use,  ruidas  such  rnoalth  ■■. 

commend  ilio  Englnceraand  Survtiors. 

E.  H.  HILL,  Civil  Engiaeet. 
GermaniowB,  PebrBsrr,  imi 
For  s  jesr  pi.t  I  hat-  u.ed  Inurumcni.  m.d.  bv  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,ol  ri,i;adelplili,  In  eliicb  ho  baa  combined 
Ihs  propsrtli.of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Lef.l 

I  consider  tbes.  Instrument.  adnirabljcslc.lstM  fot 
laving  out  Railroads,  andean  raeoowaend  ihsm  to  Ihs 
Boclee  of  Engins.r.  as  prafsrsble  losnr  others  lor  Ikst 

'  HENRY  B.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.Philsd. 
"■■J  *>srtasai.aadNorris|.Rsllrtad 


a*4 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


J»gitr*  as  she  U.— Algiers  is  daily  Mumming  a 
more  European  aspect ;  hats  are  nearly  as  often 
Men  as  turbana,  cigars  have  replaced  thelongpipes 
and  the  Moorish  basaars  giYc  way  to  the  glazed 
windows  of  French  shops.  Upwards  of  fifty  mer- 
ejiants  have  established  counting-houses ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 

.  including  of  course  a  full  proportion  of  modistes, 
couturiers,  and  perruquiers,  are  thickly  scattered 
about.  Eleven  grand  caie^  with  bilijaxilrlablee, 
lour  grand  hotels  (which  are,  however,  execrable,) 
three  restaurateurs,  one  hundred  eating-house,  two 
cakinets  JstteVirireey  one  circus,  a  cosmoraraa,  &c  have 
already  been  established,  and  cahrioleta  and  omni- 
buses were  shortly  to  ply  from  the  Bab  hazoon  to, 
Mustafa  Pasha,  and  irom-BaboUiafcut  tpthe  Dey'a 
country  wife*  Tke-fcsatoaJi  is  a  little  tawn  in- iu 
sel4  containing  the  late  Day's  palace,  and  several 
other  houses  and  gardens.  The  palace  has  suffer- 
ed much  from  the  French  soldiery ;  who,  on  first 
occupying  it.  pulled  up  the  pavement,  tore  down 
the  glased  tile  coating  of  the  roams,  and  otherwise 
co«mnitted  great  injury  in  their  eager  search  after 
treasure.    The  marble  flooring,  the  arched  galle- 

,  ties,  soppartad  by  marble  pillars  of  fantastic  but 
graceful  (arms,  which  surrounded  the  open  courts, 
Ihe  elegant  fountains,  which  scattered  coolness 
around,  and  the  latticed  shahnesheens,  still,  howev- 
er, remain  to  pay  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  (he 
visiter's  ascent.  The  corps-dt-garde,  with  the  gate, 
and  the  sycamores,'  banana-trees,  and  vines,  which 
surround  it,  together  with  the  mixture  of  French 
uniforms  and  Moorish  costumes,  formed  altogether 
a  beautiful  little  picture  ;  as  did  also  a  wine-shop, 
shaded  by  a  vine-covered  pergola,  under  which 
wesjB- seated  groups  of  soldiers  -playing  at  cards, 
drirddng,fiirtm^withsomostetisnl^  French  biu- 
nettes.  or  teaching  "  TrompeUe,"  the  chitn  du  rcg- 
{stent,  a  variety  of  tricks. — [Major  Temple's  Ex- 
cursions in  Algiers.] 

fytrrack-Building  at  Tunis. — On  speaking  to  the 
architect  and  engineers,  and  asking  them  to  show 
me  their  plans,  they  at  first  did  not  quite  seem  to 
understand  what  a  plan  was :  when  H  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  they  declared  they  had  nothing  of 
the  sorLand  that,  in  fact,  the  Moors  never  made 
any  prerMCs  to  commencing  a  building  j  but  that 
they  built  by  the  eye  a  certain  length  of  wall,  and 
that  when  this  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged  ano- 
ther was  built  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  so  on. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  their  arches  are  also 
assist ruflfrfl  entirely  by  the  eye,  and  have  no  frame 
work- to  support  them  during  the  process,  which  is 
as  follows : — A  brick  presenting  its  broad  surface 
to  view,  is  placed  with  its  edge  on  the  buttress, 
where  is  to.  commence  the  spring  of  the  arch ;  an- 
other is  made  to  adhere  to  K  by  means  of  a  very 
strong  cement  made  of  a  gypsum  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tunis,  which  instantly  hardens ;  on  this 
brisk  is  placed  another  in  the  same  manner,  and 
thus  they  proceed  till  the  arch  is  completed.  I 
ssrw  a  vault  myself  thus  made  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  hal£  These  arches  and  vaults,  when  fin- 
ished, are  very  graceful  and  correct  in  their  propor- 
tions, and  nothing  can  equal  their  strength  and  so- 
lidity. In  building  walls,  an  oblong  frame  about 
seven  feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  wall  is  intend- 
ed to  be,  is  placed  on  the  foundations,  and  then  filled 
with  mortar  and  pieces  of  stone ;  in  a  few  minutes 
the  frame  is  removed,  and  placed  in  continuation  of 
the  line.  This  method  appears  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  construction  of  Carthage. — [Major  Tem- 
ple's Excursions  in  Algiers.] 

Phrenology  run  Mad. — It  appears  that  there  is 
an  OrthophrenologUat  establishment  at  the  village 
ofisst,  near  Paris,  where  children  are  received, 
who  are  incapacitated  from  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  *  school  in  consequence  of  faulty  conforma- 
tion of  the  brain.  The  skulls  of  these  unfortu- 
nare  little  creatures  are  to  become  the  subject  of 
physiolosieal  examination  and  experiment.  Their 
encephalic  miss  is  to  be  modelled,  compressed, 
handled,  and  remoulded.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
merely  pointed  out  the  bumps  of  the  different  pas- 
sions. They  never  dreamed  of  effacing  them,  and 
raising  the  bumps  of  virtuous  propensities  and 
genius  to  supply  their  place.  They  never  thought 
of  penetrating  into  the  layers  and  recesses  of  the 
occiput  and  sinciput,  and  unfolding  all  those  con- 
asoted  organs  and  delicate  net-work,  where  thought 
is  formed,  fixed,  and  developed. 

This  immense  application  of  tfceir  master's  sys- 
tem hap  been  reserved  for  the  bold  successors ,  of . 
those  illustrious  men.    They  alone  can  have  the 
busss^s^uspromment  enough  to  torn  *  pkn 


so  precious.  Yet  two  distinguished  medical  men 
are  at  the  head  of  this  novel  oHkopmrtnosogical  es- 
tablishment. Doubtless,  it  will  be  managed  by 
these  enthusiasts  with  great  judgment  and  science 
united.  But  may  it  not  be  apprehended  that  ignor- 
ant and  covetous  speculators  will  quickly  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  credulity  of  the  public,  ever  fond 
of  the  new  and  marvellous  ?  And  thatjj  in  these 
Lazarettos  of  human  reason,  wretched  children 
will  be  immured  whose  skulls  may  be  pronounced 
defective  or  anomal,  when  submitted  to  the  rule 
and  compass  of  suoh  empirics?  They  might,  if 
left  to  the  operations  of  nature,  become  superior 
characters,  but  will  infallibly  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  idiots  or  madmen,  in  undergoing  this 
process  of  compression  and  remodelling  of  the 
brain.  The  methodical  classification  of  human 
beings  into  casts,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  their  intelligence,  would  soon  make  us  ielro- 
grade  to  the  slavery  of  feudal  times. 

Imprisonment  far  Deaf  at  prmoUsed  In  England. — 
Whitecross  street  prison  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  of  the  gaols  in  which  men  in  this 
country  ore  confined  for  debt.  Its  prisonersaremore 
numerous,  its  enactments  and  regulations  more  se- 
vere, its  accommodations  more  restricted,  and  its 
society  more  mixed,  than  those  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea— and  we  had  nearly  said 
Horsemonger  lane ;  but  we  recollect  that  the  latter 
is  a  gaol  simply  fit  for  felons,  and  into  which  it  is  an 
inhuman  outrage  on  the  first  principles  of  justice  to 
confine  a  person  who  has  not  been  giiilty  of  some 
marked  and  heinous  crime.  The  Whitecross  street 
prison,  which  has  not  been  erected  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century— if  so  long — was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  in  one  temple  of  sor- 
row, poverty  and  guilt,  the  debtor's  side  of  New- 
gate, the  Poultry  and  Qiltspur  street  Compters,  and 
the  Ludgate  prison,  the  three  last  of  which  were 
originally  separate  buildings  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  new  prison  was  divided  into  wards, 
or  compartments,  named  after  the  old  gaols,  and 
so  called  the  Ludgate  ward,  the  Qiltspur  ward,  the 
Poultry  ward,  &c  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Mid- 
dlesex side  of  the  prison,  intended  for  prisoners  ar- 
rested within  the  county,  and  the  forty-shilKng 
ward,  for  the  debtors  sent  in  by  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  whose  embarrassments  do 
not  overtop  the  sum  of  forty  shillings,  until  indeed 
they  become  doubled  by  the  costs  of  law.  We 
must  also  mention  a  receiving  ward — the  room  into 
which  debtors  are  ushered  the  first  day  and  night 
of  their  imprisonment^-a  chapel,  a  sick  ward,  a 
strong  room,  a  kitchen,  and  a  sort  of  tap,  to  which 
the  inmates  have  given  the  nomenclature  of  "  the 
Scratch" — and  I  beKeve  we  have  told  of  all  the 
departments  and  divisions  of  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  leviathans  of  tyranny  and  iniquity 
ever  raised  by  human  industry  upon  the  curse- 
cemented  superstructure  of  poverty,  misfortune, 
persecution,  dishonesty,  and  guilt.  Within  no 
walls,  not  excepting  even  those  of  the  Bastille 
and  the  prisons  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  has 
there  ever  existed  so  deep  and  heavy  a  load  of 
positive  unhappiness — of  actual  heart-breaking 
acute  misery.  Greater  torture  of  the  limb,  mightier 
exercise  of  terror,  more  severe  personal  suffering, 
and  darker  dungeon-like  confinement,  have,  we 
know,  often  hurried  men  to  confession  or  to  death- 
have  broken  a  coward,  sometimes  even  a  brave 
spirit ;  have  crushed  a  weak  constitution,  and  shat- 
tered the  energies  of  youth  and  hope.  But  these  ef- 
fects have  in  all  lands  taken  their  rise  in  state4v- 
rannv-— they  have  been  visited  in  the  fear  or  tne 
suspicion  of  governments,  or  by  the  mad  supersti- 
tion of  priests;  or  they  have  been  the  punishments 
of  desperate  treachery,  or  atrocious  penal  crimes. 
Never  have  they  been  the  result  of  a  widely  prac- 
tised and  openly  avowed  system,  founded  upon 
laws  framed  by  a  legislature  in  support  of  a  free 
constitution.  Neither,  we  are  prepared  to  prove, 
has  the  worst  state  or  criminal  prison  in  any  other 
land—and  we  are  willing  to  retread  the  path  of  ci- 
vilization as  far  as  one  hundred  years  will  take  us 
back  into  times  and  practices  of  cruelty  —dissemina- 
ted so  much  real  sorrow  and  real  rum  too—as  die 
English  Debtors'  Prison  of  Whitecioss  street,  in  an 
equal  period  of  one,  two,  four,  eight,  or  even  ten 
years.  For  two  instances  in  which  they  have  guil- 
lotined a  man's  head  in  France,  or  crushed  his  body 
upon  the  wheel  in  Spain  for  state  treason,  religious 
heresy,  or  civil  murder,  you  will  find  ten  where 
they  nave  broken  his  heart  in  England— for  debt! 
and  for  one  instance  where  the  Inquisition  or  the 
Bastille,  having  imprisoasd  »  fiahsx  io  those  UxmU, 


have  also  driven  the  family  into  exile,  you  may  get 
fifty  where  an  Englishman's  confinement  in  White- 
cross  street  has  plunged  his  wife  and  children  into 
what  are  worse  than  a  thousand  exiles— starvation 
and  despair.  Individual  suffering  is  undoubtedly 
greater-  in  the  state  dungeon ;  but  spreading,  ga- 
thering, goading  privation  and  rmsfortune--^nugra- 
ting  as  it  were  from  the  actual  prison  into  the  great 
heart  of  society,  and  poisoning  the  social  springs  of 
life,*— take  their  rise  and  ajo  abroad  from  &  Debt- 
ors' GaoL — [Scenes,  &c  by  a  Clergyman. J 

The  Tower  of  Skulls.— They  took  us  to  see  a 
most  remarkable  edifice,  called  Burjer  Roos,  which 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  tower  entirely  constructed 
of  human,  skulls,  reposing  in  regular  row  a,  on  inter- 
vening layers  of  the  bones  of  the  appertaining  bo- 
dies. This  curious  tower  stands  close  to  the  sea, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Fort,  or  Berjes-So*%, 
and  is  at  present  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  at  its 
base  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but  tapering  to  its  sum- 
mit :  with  these  data,  knowing  what  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  skull,  a  calculation  might  easily  be 
made  of  the  number  of  men  which  were  required  U> 
build  it ;  though  there  appears  nodoubt  that  it  Was 
formerly,  as  the  natives  assert,  much  wider  atod 
higher.  No  tradition  is  preserved  of  its  origin,  ex- 
cept that  the  skulls  are  those  of  Christians.  *  * 
*  *  To  preserve  it,  k  is  occasionally  covered 
with  a  coat  of  mortar ;  but  when  I  saw  it,  a  great 
part  of  this  had  fallen  down,  and  exposed  to  view 
the  ghastly-grinning  skulls. — [Temple's  Excursions 
in  Algiers.] 

Cheap  Cure  for  Fever. — A  German  doctor,  dur- 
ing twenty-five  years'  practice,  has  never  failed  to 
cure  intermittent  fever,  by  strictly  and  literally 
starving  his  patients  for  three  whole  days.  He 
allows  them  only  a  little  water  ;  and  after  the  fast 
accustoms  them  to  food  gradually. 

Wine  from  the  Common  Bsambxe*— 
Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of 
honey  and  six  of  water,  boiled,  strained, 
and  left  to  ferment,  then  boiled  again,  and 
put  in  casks  to  ferment,  are  said  to  produce 
an  excellent  wine. — [Receuil  Industrie!] 

Engineer  Department  of  the  New  York  > 
and  Harlem  Railroad.  May  ad,  las*.  ,  { 

TO  RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS.— rVopoeal.  wiUtft 
received  at  this  Department  until  the  29th  of  May^rer 
Excavating  a  Tunnel  through  rock  at  YorkriUa,  Trass  10 
to  24  feet  in  height.  24  (set  wide,  and  644  feet  long. 

For  15000  yds.  of  Rock,  and  8000  yds.  of  Earth,  north  and 
south  of  the  same. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  for  making  an  Open  Cot 
Excavation  where  said  Tunnel  is  proposed,  which,  together 
with  other  excavations,  will  amount  to  about  66,000  yds.  of 
Rock,  and  12,000  yds.  of  Earth. 

Plans  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  10  days  previ- 
ous to  the  time  above  mentioned. 

The  work  will  be  required  to  proceed  Imjiwllasrij  after 
being  put  under  contract,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
December,  1886.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  of 
the  contractors  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  work. 

Connnunkaoona  may  be  addressed  to  the  Engineer,  at 
his  office,  No.  0  Chambers  street.  B/  order  of  the  Board 
of  Directors, 

m2t28 


JOHN  EWEN,  Jr..  Engineer 
of  the  N.  York  k  Harlem  Railroad  Co. 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  a  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  ear 
wheels,  chairs  end  koess,  and  every  other  J  ascription  of 
castings  required  for  railroads.  ■  B-ly  feble 

8TBPHKN8OH, 

Bmlder  qf  a  superior  sty  It  of  Passenger  Care  /or  Jtsrif- 

rossf, 

No.  £64  Elliabeihstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-York. 

fcf-  RAILROAD  COMPAN1E8  would  do  wall  to 
examine  tnese  Car* :  a  specimen  of  which  may  1>e  seen 
ombatpart  «»f  the  New-York  and  Harlan  Railroad 
now  In  operation. JS6tf 

HOTIOB  TO  BKABTORAOTURKR** 

rt"  SIMON  F  AIRMAN,  of  the  village  of  Lasetog 
burgh,  In  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New- 
York,  has  invented  and  put  In  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  forty  lod  nails 
in  a  minute,  and  in  the  eame  proportion  larger  sixes, 
even  to  spikes  for  shii  s.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  coeaee 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  ite 
capacity  for  beiue  clenched  is  good  and  sure  One  heme 
powor  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  aad  may  easily 
be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  tits 
operation.  8a!d  Fairtnan  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above, to  any  persona  whomay  apply  for  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  made,  end  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  onaJisiref  Me  patent  right 
for  the  uee  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  desiring  farther  information,  or  to  turcbese, 
will  please  to  call  st  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hsss> 
phrey.  In  the •▼Ulsssj  of  Laarfogturgh.    .#_mliA. 

August  l*,ltftr  AINfUMlUr 
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The  Report  of  Messrs.  Jervi",  Hulchin- 
sou, nnd  Milts,  is  continued  in  this  number. 


Ri,ileoad  SaiRFK. — Wo  quote  105  for 
new,  and  107  for  old  Shares,  at  which  rate 
transactions- to  a  considerable  extent  liare 
takenplace. — [Charleston  paper,  May  15^  ' 


The  Athens.  On.  Banner  says :  the  annua) 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Georgia 
Railroad  Company  was  held  in  thla  place 
on  Saturday  laat,  and  of  the  stockholders 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  following. 

The  following  information  is  air  we  have 
yet  been  able  to  gather,  relative  to  their 
proceedings,  dec 

Three  fourths  of  the  stock,  was  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting.  Among  the  stock, 
holders,  the  very  beat  feelings  of  liberality 
and  unanimity  prevailed,  with  regard  to 
every  tiling  touching  the  great  work  in 
contemplation,  and  for  the  early  and  effi- 
cient prosecution  of  which,  liberal  measures 
were  unanimously  adopted. 
V"*fhe  Journal  of  the  proceeding?  of  the 
stockholders  will  appear  in  our  next. 

James  Cam ai,  Esq.  of  this  place,  wai 
elsnted  President,  General   Superintendent 
and  Treasurer  ;  William   Williams,  Sefci 
tary  ;  and  the  following  gentlemen.  Direc- 
tors, for  the  current  year,  viz. :  E.  A  Niebet 
wri  Adam  0,  StutfeU,  of  Morgan  Co. 


John  Cunningham  and  Thomas  G.  Janea, 
of  Greene  Co. ;  Absalom  Janea  and  Henry 
B".  Thompson,  of  Taliaferro  Co.  i  William 
dimming,  of  Augusta;  William  Williams, 
John  Nisbet,  William  Dealing,  John  A. 
Co#u,  E.  L.  Newton,  A.  B.  Linton,  James 
Shannon,  Wm.  M.  Morton,  and  Wm.  R. 
Cunningham,  of  Athens. 

Wm.  Lumpkin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  former 
Board,  declined  a  re-election. 


Syracuse  anu  Avbubx  Railroad. — A 
long  and  interesting  letter  from  a  gentleman 
at  Auburn,  has  been  handed  to  us,— -accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Johnson,  Civil 
Engineer,  who  is  now  engaged  upon  the 
road, — from  which  wr  make  the  following 
extract,  regretting  that  we  have  not  room 
for  the  whole  letter. 

We  publish  this  letter  with  a  view  of 
making  the  work  to  which  it  refers  more 
generally  known ;  that  we  may,  if  such  aid 
availeth  any  thing,  contribute  our  mite  to 
its  speedy  construction.  Knowing  as  we 
do,  from  long  personal  acquaintance,  the 
great  fertility  and  resources  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  almost 
unparalleled  rapid  growth  of  the  flourish- 
ing villages  at  its  two  extremes,  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  and  respectability  of  those 
interested  in  its  completion,  we  have  not  a 
doubt  of  its  early  construction,  and  ultimate 
success  and  value. 

Auburn,  May  9, 1635. 

Dbar  Sib, — In  reply  to  inquiries  so  fre- 
quent and  general  of  late,  about  the  Auburn 
and  Syracuse  railroad,  and  its  stock,  we 
have  requested  our  Chief  Engineer  to  fur- 
nish us  a  statement,  which  is  enclosed.  It 
is  cautious,  as  is  proper  it  should  be,  he 
having  just  run  over  one  of  the  proposed 
routes,  nnd  does  not  propose  to  settle  any 
oilier  question  ilinu  the  feasibility  nf  the 
proieel,  and  upon  that  point  it  is  abundantly 
satisfactory.  To  those  who  only  know  the 
ground,  tirom  having  passed  over  the  dis- 
tance in  the  stags,  it  will'  be  astonishing  to 
find,  that  the  difference  between  the  ave- 
rage and  maximum  inclination  is  only  19} 
feet  per  mils,  about  the  suae  «a  that  upon 


the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  and 
less  than  that  of  the  level  part  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson,  and  that  the  greatest  in- 
clination is  30  feet  per  mile  for  a  distance 
of  1}  miles.      •  *         .  *  » 

The  engineer  has  not  enlarged  upolt  the 
benefits  to  the  public  or  stockholders,  but 
says  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  "thai 
the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  be  much, 
if  any  greater  than  upon  a  road  approaching 
near  to  a  level  (as  the  route  examined  does 
to  an  uniform  inclination,)  the  curvature  be- 
ing the  same  Upon  both."  The  company 
has  the  privilege  of  carrying  freight.  .The 
benefits,  public  and  individual,  were  so  ob- 
vious, to  those  acquainted  with  the  vici- 
nity and  business,  that  it  was  found  not  to 
be  necessary  to  go  from  the  two  villages 
with  the  Slock  to  have  it  taken  up,  dor  to 
attempt  to  attract  attention  from  abroad. 
THe  whole  stock  was  promptly  taken  up 
last  fall,  upon  opening  the  books, by  the  in. 
habitants  on  the  road,  who  have  since  sold, 
at  aii  advance  to  capitalists,  nearly  or  quite 
one  half.  In  estimating  these  advantages,  the 
freight  business  (as  know  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Auburn)  of  their  own  village,  if  a  con- 
venient and  pretty  appendage  in,-lH**tay  of 
new  profits.  Not  counting  upon  any  in- 
crease of  this  business,  as  must  necessari- 
ly be  the  case  by  the  greater  facilities  of  this 
road,  the  business  of  the  Owaseo  Canal 
Company,  now  in  progress,  and  the  ex. 
haustlesa  hydraulic  power  to  be  created  for 
navigation  and  manufacturing  purposes,  by 
tapping  the  Owaseo  lake;  by  the  amount 
which  will  be  naturally  drawn  to  the  road 
from  the  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Owaseo,  and 
Skanenteles  lakes,  and  the  fertile  regions 
extending  from  30  to  40  miles  south  of  the 
whole  line  of  the  road,  and  also  from  the 
western  region  during  the  season  of  canal 
navigation,  and  particularly  during  the' 
months  from  November  to  May,  when  that 
navigation  is  closed,  not  counting  upon  an 
increase  of,  the  freight  business  of  Auburn,  : 
which  is  now  about  10,000  tons,  as  estima- 
ted, annually,  and,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
will  allord    the  company  a  profit  of  91.00 

Rer  ton,  the  subscribers-  here  believed  the 
'eight  privilege  afforded  them  a  security 
for  an  niuouut  of  profit  or  revenue,  that  . 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any  sup-  . 
posed  difference  of  the  passenger  business 
in  favor  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  road,  i 
over  this  section  of  the  great  thoroughfare. 

J  have  nude  a  long  letter  of  this,  oceans* 
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little  m  known  of  thia  project  away  from 
home.  The  engineer  and  his  corps  are  en-* 
tirety  engaged  in  ascertaining  facta,  and 
making  a  thorough  examination,  which  will 
enable  us  to  givervnoTe  detailed  information 
hereafter.  It  Is  designed  to  have  the  road 
complete  for  dars  as  soon  as  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  road  is  completed.  I  shall 
have  answered  generally  all  your  inquiries 
when  I  add,  that  the  capital  stock  is  $400,- 
000 — all  subscribed  in  December  last.  The 
board  of  directors  are,  Elijah  Miller,  Presi- 
dent; Nathaniel  Garrow,  Vice  President; 
Asaph  D.  Leonard,  Secretary ;  George  B. 
Throop,  Treasurer;  Jno.  M.  Sherwood, 
Edward  E.  Marvine,  Richard  Steele,  John 
Seymour,  Allen  Warden,  S.  Van  Anden, 
Henry  Raynor,  V.  W.  Smith,  and  A.  Fitch. 
Stock  is  transferable  at  the  Treasurer's 
office  at  Auburn,  and  at  the  office  of  Jomv 
Delafield,  Esq.  of  New. York,  who  has  beea 
duly  appointed  the  Register  of  Stock  in  the 
city  of  New- York. 

[copy*.] 

I  have  examined  one  of  the  proposed 
routes  for  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Rail, 
road. 

The  distance  by  this  route  is  26£  miles, 
exceeding  that  by  the  turnpike  about  one 
mile.  The  greatest  inclination  is  30  feet 
per  mile  for  a  distance  of  14  mile.  This 
occurs  in  Ithe  approach  to  the  Nine  Mile 
creek,  on  the  west  side,  along  the  Windfall 
Valley.  The  total  elevation  of  Auburn 
above  Syracuse  is  274  feet,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  101  feet  per  mile.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  average  and  moxt- 
msm  inclination  is  19|  feet  per  mile,  not 
much  greater  than  the  same  difference  on 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Rail  read,  and 
lea*  than  the  same  difference  upon  the  per- 
lion  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railway 
between  the  inclined  planes,  the  greatest  in- 
clination upon  which  i*  37$  feet  per  mile  for 
If  miles,  the  average  descent  being  11}  feet 
per  mile.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  regards 
the  inclinationf  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse 
route  is  more  favorable  than  the  level  por- 
tion, as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  road,  between  the  planes. 
The  latter,  however,  has  the  advantage  m 
straightness,  which  wHl  lessen  the  differ, 
eac*.  The  portion  of  the  Baltimore  and  O- 
hk>  Railroad,  between  Baltimore  and  Parr's 
Ridge,  has  an  average  descent  towards 
Baltimore  of  14}  feet  per  mile,  and  a  maxi- 
mum maUnation  in  me  same  direction  of 
37£  feet  per  mile.  The  average  is  conse- 
quently 4\  feet,  and  the  maximum  74  feet 
per  mile,  greater  than  upon  the  Auburn 
and  Syraause-road.  The  Amboy  and  Cam- 
den road  is  stated  to  have  a  maximum  in- 
clination of  46  feet  per  mile ;  this  is  how. 
ever  only  a  short  distance,  three  fourths  of 
a  mile. 

&o  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
-  probable  cost  of  the  road.  It  will  not, 
however,  I  imagine,  vary  materially  in  pro. 
portion  to  its  length,  from  that  of  the  Utica 
and  8ohenectady  Railroad,  provided  a  simi- 
lar, plan  of*  construction  is  adopted.  The 
material*  being  near  at  hand,  will  probably 
oesfe  lees.  The  damages  to  turnpike  and 
land  proprietors,  wHl  undoubtedly  be  less. 

A*  it  regards  the  cost  of  transportation, 
!  it  wHl  be  observed  that  the  inclination  is 
eastward,  in  the  direction  Of  the  greater 
trade,  the  average  descent  being  ten  and  a 
third'  feet  per  mile.  This  is  perhaps  a  great, 
or  descent  than  would  be  required  to  suit 
the  preponderance  in  freight,  6cc.  Consi- 
dering now  great  that  preponderance  must 
be,  viz.  2  or  ¥  to  1, 1  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  will  not  be 
much,  if  any  greater,  than  upon  a  road  ap- 
proaching near  to  a  level,  as  the  route  exa- 


mined does  to  an  uniform  inclination,  the 
curvature  being  the  same  upon  both. 

1  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
ground  between  Auburn  and  Syracuse  has 
not  yet  been  'fully  explored.  The  route  at 
present  surveyed  mav  not  prove  the  best 
in  every  particular.  No  change  will,  how- 
ever, it  is  presumed,  be  made,  unless  war- 
ranted by  reasons  affecting  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, or  the  cost  or  amount  of  trans- 
portation, and  will,,  consequently,  prove  fa- 
vorable rather  than  otherwise. 

E.  F.  Johnson, 
Engineer  of  A.  and  S.  Railroad. 

Syracuse,  May  8, 1885.  t^m^ 


Report  of  John  B.  Jenri*,  Holmes  Hut- 
chinson,  and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  to  the 
honorable  the  Canal  Commissioner*  ofjhe 
State  of  New-York  : 

(Contmded  from  our  last  number.) 

.  Inclined  plane  at  Liverpool. 

Length,  1.12  miles ;  rise  x\.  The  extra 
cost  of  the  transit  for  moving  power,  taking 
the  average  from  two  semi-annual  reports, 
is  1.80  cts,  per  mile,  2.02  cents  for  the  total 
length,  |per  ton ;  equal,  for  total  cost  of 
transportation^  to  0.45  of  a  mile,  on-  a 
level.  : 

Sutton  and  Whiston  Planes, 

Are  each  11  miles  long,  and  have  an  in- 
clination of  -fy  or  55  feet  per  mile.  They 
incline  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore, 
if  the  trade  was  equal  in  each  direction, 
only  one  plane  should  be  calculated  sas 
affecting  the  total  transportation ;  as  it  is  I 
obvious,  a  load  passing  in  either  direction 
would  only  require  additional  power  to  as- 
cend one  plane.  In  the  reports  of  the  di. 
rectors  they  give  the  total  freight,  not  dis* 
tinguishing  between  the  different  directions ; 
and  we  ar*  left  to  determine,  from  the 
general  character  of  the  trade,  whether 
any  and  what  difference  there  was.  It  ap- 
pears that  not  more  than  J  of  the  tonnage 
Dei  ween  the  two  cities  passes  on  the  rail- 
way ;  and  we,  therefore,  are  led  to  infer 
the  railway' takes  {he  lighter  character  of 
freight,  winch  is  probably  about  equal  in 
both  directions;  and  our  computation  of 
costs  is  made  on  this  basis. 

This  road  being  worked  entirely  by  lo- 
comotive steam,  power,  except  the  inclined 
plane  at  Liverpool,  which  has  stationary 
power,  our  computation  is  made  accor- 
dingly. 

In  ascending  the  plane  the  resistance  will 
t*  Tin  (frie«*on,V +A,  (gmity,)  =*V,  or 
ratio  to  a  level, of  (5.35  to.  1,)  or  a  little 
more  than  three'  and  one-third  to  one.  The 
power  of  the  engine  will  be  reduced  by  its 
gravity,  and  thai  of  its  tender,  to  70  per 
cent,  of  its  power,  on  a  level;  or  to  make 
it  equal  its  power ^on  a  level,  it  must  be  in- 
creased to  148  per  cent.)  which  makes  the 
cost  of  moving  power  to  ascend  the  plane, 
as  compared  witn  a  level,  as  4.75  to  1  ,or  four 
and  three-fourths  to  one.  The  extra  moving 
power  to  ascend  this  plane  over  a  level  is 
equal  tp  fh£  ; transit  iof  5.62  miles  on  a 
level. ,  The  moving  power  is  26  per  cent, 
of  the  total  transportation,  #  exclusive  *of 
the  interest  account,  in  whicll  the  items  of 
moving  power  and  wagons  are  blended ; 
this  will  not  be  less,  than  4 per  cent.,  making 
the  total  cost  of ,  moving  power  at  least  30 
per  cent.  The  extra  cost  of  the  planes  are 
therefore  equal  1.69  miles  entire  transpor- 
tation on  a  level. 

The  greatest  inclination  on  any  part  of 
this  railway;,  except  the  inclined  planes 
above  mentioned,  is  v]v  or  6  feet  per  mile* 
It  is  presumed  the  ascent  of  this  inclination 
will  regulate  the  load  of  the  engines,  on 


which  the  resistance  will  he  i|j+ifi=rU# 
or  ratio  to  a  level  of  1.25  to  1.  The  power 
of  the  engine  will  be  reduced  by  its  gravity 
and  that  of  its  tender  to  97  per  cent.,  or  its 
power  must  be  increased  over  what  would 
be  required  on  a"  level,-  say  to*104  per  cent., 
making  the  cost,  as  compared  with  a  level, 
as  1.80  to  1.  This  will  be  applicable  to  27 
miles  of  road,  on  which  the  extra  cost  for 
moving  power  is  equal  8.1  miles,  or  for 
entire  transportation  equal  2.48  miles. 

The  influence  of  the  elevations  on  this 
railway  in  increasing  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation over  that  of  a  level,  is  (45+1.68+ 
2.43=4.54,)  a  little  more  than  four  and  half 
miles  of  level  way.  The  actual  average 
cost  of  transportation  for  31  miles  was 
found  to  be  (4.7,)  nearly  four  and  three- 
fourths  cents  per  ton,  wnich,  reduced  to  a 
level  road,  we  find  to  be  (4.0T,)  ever  four 
cents  per  ton,  per  mile. 

An  increasing  fact  is  dereloped  in  this 
investigation,  in  relation  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  transportation  on  incfined  planes 
by  stationary  and  by  locomotive  steam*: 
engines.  The  plane  at  Liverpool  is  worked 
by  stationary  steam  power,  and  has  an  in- 
clination of  A  or  100  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
Whiston  ana  Sutton. planes,  worked  bjrlo- , 
comotive  steam  power,  have  an  inclination 
of  X  or  55  feet  in  a  mile,  being  eaxctly 
half  the  inclination  of  the  Liverpool;  yet 
the  cost  of  moving  power  on  the  Liverpool 
to  Whiston  or  Sutton  is  as  1  to  2.90 ;  show- 
ing that  locomotive  power,  for' an  ascent  of 
55  feet  to  the  mile,  is  about  three  tunes  the 
expense  of  stationary  power  for  a  plane  1 10 
(set  to  the  mile,  calculated  ibr  equal  hori- 
zontal distances.  It  should  be  observed^  in 
relation  to  this  fact,  that  economy  of  sta- 
tionary power  on-  inclined  planes  depends 
materially  on  the  amount  of  business.  In 
this  case  it  was  about  500  tons  per  day. 

Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad. 
This  road  commences  at  a  point  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  about  6*  miles 
from  Baltimore,«end  extends  SO  miles  to  the 
city  of  Washington.  Its  operations  are 
conducted  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  com- 
pany. In  tneir  report  of  October,  1833, 
they  state  the  estimated  cost  at  a  little  oyer 
•53,000  per  mile,  for  26  miles.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  whole  30  miles  is  given. at 
$50,000  per  mile,  in  a  report  on  canals.and 
.ravUoads,  as  presented,  25th  June,  1834,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
In  their  report  or  October,  1834,  the  direct- 
ors say  the  graduation  and  masonry,  (the 
part  of  the  expenditures  liable  to^the  prin- 
cipal contingencies,)  is  nearly  completed ; 
they  make  no  allusion  to  the  probability  of 
the  work  costing  more  of  less  than  the  esti- 
mate ;  and  as  it  would  ha  natural  to  do  so, 
if  any  important  disagreement  was  proba- 
ble, it  is  inferred  the  road  would  cos*,  the 
estimated  sum  ;  and  being  so  hear  com- 
pleted, we  have  thought  it  proper  to  put  it 
in  the. table  This  road  has  iron  rails  on 
stone  foundation,  except  the  embaxikiUttU*, 
which  have  timber  foundation. 

Columbia  Railroad* 
This  railroad  is  82  miles  long,  and  per 
last  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  comfais- 
sioners,  the  road  has  cost,  including  an  esti- 
mate for  an  unimportant*  amount  of  unfi- 
nished work,  $40*460  pet  mile,  it  'has 
mostly  iron  rails,  partly  on  stone  and  partly 
timber  foundation. 

Allegany  Portage  Railroad. 
This  railroad  is  36  miles  lon£,  and  per. 
report  of  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  baa 
cost,  including  a  small  estimate  for  unfi- 
nished work,  $47,977  per  mile.     It  baa 
I  iron  rails  for  a  fraction  over  two-thirds  its 
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length,  about  half  of  which  ani.ou^.  afone 
foundation,  and  the  balance  on-  'lJritbei»; 
nearly  Sne-thlKf  is  limber  road  wuh iron 
plate*.  . 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad. 

The  main  stem  of  rhis  road  is  18  miles 
in  length.  It  has  timber  rails  with  iron 
plates,  about  half  of  which  are  on  a  stone 
foundation,  and  the  other  half  on  timber. 
Cost  per  mile  of  double  road,  $38,107,  pet 
company  book's. '  (They  have  also  about 
Sj  miles  of  single  road  in  branches,  that 
cost  915,8-17  per  mile.) 

Actual  cost  of  transportation  for  freight 
by  locomotive  and  stationary  steam,  9.5 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  All  the  ascent  for 
the  greatest  trade,  (being  as  S  to  1.)  is 
overcome  by  one  stationary  engine,  which 
does  not  materially  enhance  the  ratio  of 
cost  Over  a  level,  taking  the  whole  road. 
Experience  has  been  quite  limited  on  this 
road;  and  considering  that  the  ratio  of 
trade  in  different  directions,  in  connection 
With  the  facility  of  overcoming  the  princi- 
pal'elevation  by  stationary  power,  would 
not  materially  increase  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation over  a  level,  it  has  not  been  thought 
important  to  reduce  it  by  computation. 
The  cost  of  transporting;  passengers  has 
bfeen  1.7  cents  pWr  mile. 

Satataga  and  Schenectady  Railroad.    . 

This  railroad  is  33  mites  long.  It  >ia 
constructed  With  a  timber  rail,  capped  with 
an'  Iron  plate,  On  timber  foundation,  except 
about  three  miles,  that  has  a  light  stone 
foundation.  This  road  has  a  single  ttaek  ; 
it  cost,  per  report  of  directors,  November, 
1832,'  $tl,0irj  per  mile,  exclusive  of  build- 
ing,Sic;  to  make'  a  second  track  of  (he 
same  character  would  coat  $6,000,  making 
the  total  ebsf  for  double  road  817,010  per 


la  16  failealoag,  has  5,  mile  of  double  and 
.  14  miles  of  single  track.  The  valleys  on 
this  road  were  generally  bridged  with  tiro.-* 
barv*  .The  road  is  timber  wiih  an  iron  plate. 
It  cast lOriguially,  including  stationary  ea- 
gineay  about  #10.S00  per  mile,  (the  exact 
amount  net  known.)  To  have  made  it 
double  would  have  raised  the  expense  to 
914:000  per  mile.;  average  annual  repairs 
fev.-fcur  years  is  *643  per  mile.  Trartipon- 
srtion,  when  the. business  is  at  940/ too*  pet 
day,  is  d  cents  per  Ion  per  mile,  and  Wtfcen 
5o6*onaperday,is  Seeotsper  ton  per  mile: 
This  ante*  mostly  from  the  boat  of  opera- 
ling1  the  planes,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  both  eases. 

The  ascent  of  this  road  (355  test)  is  Over. 
cdtte  by  fire  stationary  steam  engines, 
working  on  planes  whose  total  length  is 21 
relies.  '  The  cost  of  motive  power  for  000 
ions  per  day,  averages  essentially  the  same 
as  it  does  for  horie  power  on  a  level,  having 
the  same  in  horizontal  length.  From  the 
euttunrt  the  principal  descent  is  effected  by 
tm"ee  self-acting"  engines,  so  arranged  that 
th*  loaded  waggons  draw  up  the  empty 
ones:  and  the  balance  of  the  declivity  in 
advantageously  arranged  for  a  descending 
trade.  'Hre' economy  in  the  use  of  station- 
ary steam  powerj  ■rating  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  fuel,  and  the  great  regularity  which 
may  be  obtained  in  a  coal  business;  and  thi 


minds,   that   transportation  is  effected  on 
this  road  as  cheap  per  ton  per  mile  as  a  ge- 
nif*I  business  could  be  00  a  level  road.  , 
,.'  Naecaitle  and  Frenctitown  Railroad 
\  U  ISmJleslojigi  timber  rail  capped  with 


cost  $M,Oflp-  per  mHty xjgej  reppet-ofra 

mitiee  on.  roads  and  canals   to  Gongr 
January  ■  25thv  1834.)     . 

Camdfn and  Amboy Railroad':" 
The  part  extending  from  Amboy  to  1 

■'" -"  :-'S3  miles  in  lengjh,  is  belie 

e  iroUj  rail,  parity  on 'stone, 
partly  on  limber  "foundation ";  "cost"  (as 


to  be  t 


congressional    report    above    mentioc 
30,000  per 'mile.         '  »    " 

South  Carolina  Railroad, 

Is  ISO  miles  long;  timber  rail  eap 
with  an  iron  plate.  This  road  is  built 
piles;  no  embankments  made  in  the  | 
ding ;  cost  about  97,000  per  mile.  It  is 
known  whether  it  is  a  single  or  a  dot 
road,  but  believed  to  be  mostly  single  trs 

There  are  several  important  railroad) 
the  United  States,  which  we  should  h 
been  gratified  to  have  added  to  those  ab 
given.  But  we  have  not  the  information 
relation  to  them,  that  would  enable  us 
derive  any  practical  advantage/  There 
others  that  we  have  not  thought  preps; 
introduce  in  a  question  thai  relates  to 
general  utility  of  railroads  as  pu 
thoroughfares:  they  are  roads  made  mi 
ly  for  local  objects,  or  for  short  distani 
where  the  surface  of  thrground  is  net 
level,  and  the  road  made1  to'  conforroSiet 
to  the  natural  level  or  inclination,  and  v 
little  eipense  incurred  to  remove  'those 
regularities  in  the  surface,  which  ra.a  r 
of  any  considerable  length  and  imports: 
are  generally  encountered,  to  obtain1  an  i 
nomical  grade:  and  the  sheers  true  lure 
such  roads  is  usually  made  in  an  imp 
feet  manner,  not  calculated  to  serve 
purpose  of  accommodating  an  import 
general  ItaBe. 

In  the  roads  described,  it  is  believed  a 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  general  qi 
tion  of  cost.  In  their  graduation  some  h 
been  of  an  expensive  character,  to  wit;  '*] 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  Allegany  Pi 
age,  the  Columbia,  Mohawk  and  Hud; 
and  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  01 
though  on  the  average  the  latter  cantioi 
much  above  medium:  the  Camden  : 
Amboy,  and  the  New-CaathV  and  Fren 
town,  rather  below  a  medium,  and  the  Ss 
toga  as  very  favorable.  "The  South  Cs 
1  in  a  road  having  been  placed  oh  piles, 
cav ation  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  r 
sidle,  and  embankments  omitted  altogett 
by  which  the  expense  of  grading  has  b 
very  little.  The  general  character  or 
superstructure  has  been  stated  ;  rind  rl 
rails,  or  the  foundation  of  the  rails,  upp 
to  be,  toa.great  ejtuut.of  timber.     '. 

The  supers  t  ruction  of  railroads,  wi 
composed  of  timber  with  the  rail  cap; 
with  an  iron  plate,  will,  cost,  for  a  dou 
ttack,  from  0,000  to  810,000  per  mile, 
ccording  to  the  value  of  timber,  and  the  t 
bilily  given  to  the  road  ;  this'  is  axel  us 
of  grading.  The  co»t  on '  the  Baltim 
and  Ohio,  Tor  this  kind  of  road,  was  '$$,> 
per  mile.  When  composed  of  ipon  .« 
laid  on  stone  foundations,  the  cost  will  v 
from  18  to  $25,000,  according  to  the  ci 
venience  in  obtaining  atone,  the  extent 
the  ballasting,  and  the  weight  of  rail  t 
may  be  adopted;  the  probable  average  a 
be  #23,000  .per'mile.  The  difference,  th 
between  a  medium  of  the  two  kinds, 
814,000  per  mile.  To  have  adopted 
iron  rail  on  a  stone  foundation  in  the  ro. 
mentioned,  would  have  material  lysine  re  a 
their  average  cost,  fiat  in  the  first  c 
strumas,  it  is  usual,  even  when  iron  n 
are  adopted,  to  put  down  a  timber  foun 
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and  $40,000  per  mile.  Taking  all  thejad- 
roads  designed  to  accommodate  a  large  ge- 
neral trade  that  have  been  constructed  in 
this  country ,  and  add  to  their  expense  what 
would  be  required  to  complete  an.  iron  rail 
with  stone  foundations,  we  believe  the  cost 
for  a  double  road  would  not  fall  below  $35,- 
000  per  mile ;  and  to  reduce  the  same  to  a 
timber  road  of  the  best  character,  would  not 
be  less  than  $25,000  per  mile.  The  grading 
in  both  cases  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  a 
permanent  manner.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  railroads,  in  some  instances, 
hare  been  made  for  much  less ;  but  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  we  do  not  believe 
them  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  examination, 
which  is  designed  to  investigate  the  utili- 
ty of  railroads  as  a  means  of  general  in- 
tercommunication of  trade.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  situations  where  the  favorable 
formation  of  the  country,  and  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  materials,  will  reduce  the  cost 
below  the  amount  stated  above,  and  a  less 
expensive  road  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
trade  to  be  accommodated.  But  there  will 
be  others  that  will  be  more  expensive,  as 
experience  has  fully  demonstrated ;  and  pur 
object  is  to  reach  an  average  result  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  general  trade,  where 
expedition,  regularity,  and  economy  in  the 
moving  power,  will  be  important.  It  should 
be  observed  in  relation  to  this  question, 
that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  will  depend  ma- 
terially on  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the 
speed  it  is  necessary  to  maintain.  This. 
arises  from  the  economy  of  motive  power ; 
for  instance,  where  a  small  amount  of  busi- 
ness is  to  be  accommodated,  it  will  be  eco- 
nomy to  apply  greater  motive  power,  and 
avoid  expensive  graduation ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  amount  of  trade  will  induce 
greater  expenses  in  bringing  the  lines  of 
graduation  to  the  most  favorable  standard 
for  economizing  this  power. 

Remarks  in  relation  to  repairs  jm  Railroads. 

Experience  on  this  point  js  yet  quite  limi- 
ted. We  have  the  account  of  two  years  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  four  years  on 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  company  road, 
and  four  semi-annual  statements  of  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  road.  We  '  have 
also,  in  relation  to  the  latter,  a  general 
statement  of  the  half  year  preceding  and 
the  half  year  subsequent  to  the  four  full  re- 
ports, from  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
no  material  variation  occurred  for  three 
years.  The  average  of  the  three  roads  is 
$1,040  per  nrtle  per  annum. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  annual 
expense  of  repairs  for  these  roads,  which 
suggest  the  propriety  of  examining  into  the 
cause. 

The  moving  power  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  also  on  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son company's  road,  admitted,  for  freight, 
only  a  moderate  speed,  probably  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 4  miles  per  hour,  and  nearly  the 
tame  amount  of  tonnage  was  conveyed  on 
each :  on  the  latter,  no  passengers  are  car- 
ried ;  on  the  former,  the  passengers  consti- 
tute about  half  the  business. 
t  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  has  less 
timber  in  its  structure,  though  it  has  a  large 
majority  of  timber  road.  The  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company  road  is  about  |  sin- 
gle track,  and  considering  the  passenger 
business  has  not  over  half  the  use,  and  still 
its  repairs  are  more  than  50  percent,  high- 
er. -  Two  years,  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  trade,  on  a  timber  road,  would  not  give 
si  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the 
condition  of  the  two  roads  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  in  regard  to  the  age  and  durability  of 
their  timber,  may  be  very  different.    We 

qtt,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that  further 


experience  will  show  the  repairs  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  as  the  business 
increases,  to  be  greater  than  they  have  hith- 
erto been. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  has 
cost  over  five  times  as  much  for  repairs  as 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, and  over  three  times 
as  much  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany road.  The  Liverpool  road  was  made 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with  very 
little  curvature.  The  Baltimore  ioad  is 
very  much  curved,  which  increases  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  parallelism  of  the 
rails.  The  statement  of  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  by  the  directors  of  the  Li- 
verpool road  is  very  explicit,  and  continued 
for  successive  terms  with  very  little  varia- 
tion ;  leaving  no  ground  to  misunderstand 
the  subject.  The  amount  of  business. on 
the  Liverpool  has  been  from  three  to  four 
times  as  great  as  on  the  Baltimore,  for 
equal  terms  of  time ;  and  the  velocity  of 
travelling,  both  with  freight  and  passen- 
gers, has  been  also  muph  greater  on  the  for- 
mer than  on  the  latter.  In  view  of  all  the 
facts  we  have  obtained,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  amouot  of  business, 
and  the  velocity  of  travelling,  has  a  ma- 
terial influence  on  the  question  of  repairs. 
In  the  last  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Li- 
verpool road,  they  allude  to  the  expense  of 
maintaining  their  road  on  the  Whiston  and 
Sutton  planes,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
velocity  which  the  engines  and  wagons  of- 
ten obtain  in  their  descent ;  and  propose  to 
lay  heavier  rails  to  guard  against  this  in. 
convenience.  In  a  report  recently  made  to 
the  directors  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham rail-way,  by  R.  Stephenson,  (late  en- 
gineer of  the  Liverpool  road,)  on  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  undulating  plan,  he 
urges,  as  an  objection  to  this  plan,  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  the  high  velocities  ob- 
tained in  the  descents  to  the  road  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  locomotive  engine,  as  a  rea- 
son that  he  considers  conclusive  against  it. 

The  repairs  of  a  railroad  composed  most- 
ly of  timber  will  generally  be  much  less  for 
two  or  three  years  after  it  is  put  into  opera- 
tion, than  the  average  for  a  term  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Our  experience  is  limited  in 
this  blanch  of  the  investigation,  but  from 
the  facts  we  have  obtained,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  average  expense  of 
repairs  for  a  road,  designed  to  accommodate 
a  large  general  trade  requiring  a  high  velo- 
city, will  not  be  less  than  that  stated  as  the 
average  of  these  roads,  viz:  91*040  per 
mile  per  annum. 

Transportation  on  Railroads. 

The  cost  of  transportation  (reduced  to  a 
level  road,)  on  the  Baltimore  road,  we  have 
found  to  be  3.05  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
4.07  cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Liverpool 
road.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  done  by  horse 
power ;  in  the  latter,  by  locomotive  (except 
on  one  plane,)  steam  power.  The  ratio  of 
cost  of  motive  power  to  the  entire  cost 
of  transportation  is  for  the  Baltimore  as  4 
to  10;  and  for  the  Liverpool  road,  as  8  to 
10.  It,  therefore,  appears,  that  the  Liver- 
pool road,  with  10  per  cent,  less  ratio  in  cost 
of  motive  power,  (which  makes  the  motive 
power  nearly  equal  on  the  two  roads,)  costs 
one-third  more  for  entire  expense  of  trans- 
portation. If  our  accounts  can  be  relied  on 
as  preseniing  accurate  results,  it  would  ap- 
pear highly  probable  the  extra  expense  in 
repairs  and  management  of  the  business, 
was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
speed  maintained.  Some  abatement  should 
doubtless  be  made,  for  the  ratio  of  difference 
in  expense  of  loading  and  unloading,  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  shorter,  would 
beas  heavier  on  the  Liverpool  ro«4  than  on 


the  Baltimore.   The  accounts  for  the  Liver- 
pool transportation  are  presented  in  much 
detail,  and  are  very  satisfactory  in  their 
character.    Those  for  the  Baltimore  roa<L 
are  not  given  in  as  much  fullness  and  de- 
tail, but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
accuracy.    It  further  appears,  that  horse 
power  is  a  little  more  expensive  for  motive 
power,  at  a  low  velocity,  than  locomotive 
steam,  at  a  high  velocity,  as  compared  for 
the  two  roads.    But  this  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  power  was  reversed  for  the  two  > 
roads,  as  the  short  ascents  on  the  Baltimore 
road  would  greatly  depress  the  economy  of 
steam  power.    The  average  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  these  two  roads,  when  reduced 
to  a  level,  is  3.56  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
This  allows  no  profit  or  toll ;  the  cost  stated 
for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  road  is  3.5, 
and  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com* 
pany's  road  is  also  3.5  cents  per  ton  per ' 
mile,  as  the  nett  cost.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  that  experience  thus  far  has  set- 
tled the  cost  at  3£  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
on  a  level  road. 

It  has  been  shown  in  this  investigation, 
that  where  locomotive  steam  power  is  used, 
it  is  important  to  its  economy,  to  have  all 
the  inclination  reduced  to  a  uniform  angle, 
and  the  curves  to  a  uniform  radius,  other- 
wise the  traction  that  occurs  on  the  sharp- 
est curves,  and  greatest  ascents,  will  de- 
termine the  load  of  the  engine.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  load  of  the  engine  must  be 
regulated  by  its  ability  to  overcome  the 
greatest  resistance  that  occurs  on  the  road 
over  which  it  passes,  unless  extra  power  ib 
stationed  on  the  line  to  aid  in  passing  as- 
cents :  the  inconvenience  of  stationary 
power  would  prevent  a  resort  to  this 
method,  unless  the  increased  power  re- 
quired was  considerably  greater  than  was 
generally  necessary  on  the  route  travelled. 
This  consideration  is  highly  important 
where  a  large  general  trade  is  to  be  accom- 
modated, and  accounts  for  the  great  ex- 
pense that  is  often  encountered  to  bring 
the  grade  to  the  most  favorable  standard. 

The  cost  has  been  shown  to  be  31  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  on  a  level,  and  as  railroads 
are  not  often  entirely  level,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  a  full  understanding  of 
the  subject,  to  present  a  statement,  show* 
ing  the  comparative  economy  in  motive 
psatav  by  locomotive  steam  engines  on 
roads  of  different  inclinations.  In  the 
calculations,  the  engine  is  assumed  to 
weigh  6$  tons  (13,000  lbs.,)  with  7,000  lbs. 
on  its  working  wheels ;  adhesion  at  10 ; 
the  weight  of  the  tender  at  7,000  lbs.  ^re- 
sistance from  friction  yj*.  The  load  car- 
ried is  exclusive  of  the  tender,  and  includes 
freight  and  wagons.  Two-thirds  of  the 
gross  load  will  be  tonnage  goods. 

On  a  level  the  gross  load  will  be  75.26 
tons ;  on  a  road  or  section,  haviog  an  as- 
cent of  10  feet  per  mile,  49.53  tons — do. 
20  feet,  37.35— do.  30  feet,  27.24— do.  40 
feet,  20.22— do.  50  feet,  17.04— do.  60  feet. 
13.92— do.  70  feet,  11.31. 

In  the  load  on  a  level,  we  have  50  tons 
exclusive  of  wagons,  taking  the  cost  of 
motive  power  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
cost  of  transportation ;  the  total  cost  at  the 
Jevel  being  3  fsff  cents. 

The  total  cost  on  an  ascent  of  10  feet  per 
mile  is  per  ton,  4.20  cts.— 20  feet,  4.90— do. 
30  feet,  5.95~do.  40  feet,  7.26— do.  50  feet, 
8  19— do.  60  feet,  9.66—  do.  70  feet,  11.41. 

There  are  engines  of  a  larger  size  than, 
the  one  assumed;  but  it  is  the  most  ap- 
proved at  this  time,  in  reference  to  the 
weight  of  engine,  and  the  weight  of  the 
working  wheels..  This  however  is  unim- 
portant, as  the  comparison  will  not  be  at  all 
effected  by  varying  the  power  of  the  en* 
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gine :  the  ratio  between  a-  level  and  the 
ascents  will  remain  the  same  notwith- 
standing. 

Costs  of  Canals. 
We  subjoin  a  table  marked  A,  contain- 
ing the  cost  o£  50  canals  in  England :  this 
.  table  gives  the  name  of  each  canal,  the 
total  cost  in  pounds  sterling,  cost  per  mile, 
length  of  each  canal  in  miles,  lockage  in 
feet,  date  of  completion,  original  cost  for 
each  share,  and  the  value  and  dividend  of 
each  share  in  1821,  in  March  1828,  in  No 
vember  1831,  in  1883,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1834.  Forty-five  of  these  canals, 
being  the  most  important  in  England,  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  1,464  miles.  We 
also  .subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways ;  only  one,  however,  of  those  which 
are  completed  and  in  operation,  (the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,)  is  calculated  for 
general  trade. 

In  table  B,  we  give  a  view  of  the  princi- 
pal canals  in  this  country :  it  contains  all 
the  particulars  that  we  were  able  to  obtain 
..of  40  canals,  principally  in  the  northern 
and  middle  8tates.  It  has 'the  names  of 
the  canals,  the  length  of  the  main  trunk 
and  feeders,  depth  of  water,  width  of  sur- 
face, number  of  locks,  their  length  and 
.width,  and  the  aggregate  lockage  on  the 
canals  and  feeders,  number  of  dams,  date 
of  completion,  cost  per  mile,  total  cost,  and 
the  tolls  for  each  tor  the  years  1833  and 
1834. 

The  information  contained  in  tbe  tables 
for.  the  canals  of  this  State  was  obtained 
from  public  records  and  from  documents  in 
the  Comptroller's  office.  That  for  the 
Pennsylvania  and  tbe  other  canals  were 
taken  principally  from  the  official  reports, 
and  from  information  derived  from  the' 
officers  having  charge  of  these  canals  res- 
pectively ;  we  have  also  been  assisted  in  the 
inquiries  by  private  records  and  memoran- 
dums in  our  possession. 

The  Erie  canal  extends  from  the  Hudson 
river  at  Albany  to  Lake  Erie ;  is  363  miles 
long,  and  has  689  feet  of  lockage ;  the  canal 
is  40  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  28  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep.  The 
locks  are  90  feet  long,  between  the  sates, 
15  feet  wide,  and  built  principally  of  lime 
stone,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  with  the 
front  stone  cut  and  laid  in  courses.  Al- 
though there  is  a  small  amount  of  eleva- 
tion, compared  with  the  distance,  bjqtajjajt 
1T95  feet  of  lockage  per  mile,  thet\?Wft  a 
few  places  that  presented  formidable  diffi- 
.  cullies  in  the  construction :  a  part  of  the 
,  distance  between  the  Hudson  and  Sche- 
nectady, the  rock  excavation  at  Little-Falls, 
and  tbe  deep  cutting  in  the  mountain  ridge 
west  of  Lockport. 

The  Champlain  canal  is  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Erie  canal ;  the  locks  are  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner,  except  they 
.  are  7  feet  longer,  and  one  foot  less  width. 
This  canal  is  64  miles  long,  and  extends 
from  the  Junction  9  miles  north  of  Albany 
to  Lake  Champlain.    The  summit  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Fort  Edward 
E>nd,  and  by  a  navigable  feeder  from  the 
udson  river,  taken  out  above  Glen's-Falls. 
The  Glen's-Falls  feeder  is  7  miles  long, 
and  with  the  pond,  makes  a  navigation  of 
12  miles  in  length ;  there  is  a  descent  of  132 
1    feet  by  13  wood  locks. 

The  Oswego  canal  is  constructed  similar 

to  the  Erie  canal,  but  has  nearly  one  half 

river  navigation.   The  locks  are  of  the  same 

dimensions  and  quality,  except  one,  which 

.  is  built  of  wood. 

This  canal  extends  from  the  Erie  canal 
at  Syracuse  to  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  is,  with 
the  Cayuga  branch,  23  miles  long,  connects 
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the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma  with  Seneca 
lata  at  Geneva,  one  half  of  which  is  river 
navigation.  It  has  11  wood  locks,  that 
Overcome  an  elevation  of  80  feet.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  canal  and  locks  are  similar 
to  those  on  the  Erie  canal. 

The  Crooked  Lake  canal  is  8  miles  long, 
connects  the  Crooked  and  Seneca  lakes 
and  has  269  feet  of  lockage ;  this,  although 
the  locks  are  of  wood,  is  the  most  expen- 
sive of  the  State  canals ;  the  large  expen- 
diture is  accounted  for  by  the  great  eleva- 
tion overcome,  and  by  the  .  difficulties  in 
construction  in  the  narrow  rocky  valley  of 
the*  outlet. 

The  Chemung  canal  extends  from  the 
head  of  the  Seneca  lake  to  the  Chemung 
river :  it  is  23  miles  Jong,  and  the  summit 
is  supplied  by  a  feeder  of  13£  miles,  in 
length,  from  the  Chemung  river,  at  the 
Chimney  Narrows  in  Steuben  county. 
This  canal  and  feeder,  (as  also  the  Crooked 
Lake  canal,)  is  42  feet  wide  on  the  surface, 
26  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  four  feet 
deep ;  the  locks  are  of  wood,  connected 
with  the  upper  level  by  a  wall  of  masonry 
at  the  head.  The  length  of  navigation,  in- 
cluding 2$  miles  of  pond  in  the  Chemung 
river  above  the  feeder  dam,  is  39  miles,  with 
a  lockage  of  516  feet,  and  is  the  cheapest 
of  the  State  canals. 

Tbe  Erie  canal  cost    $19,255  49  per  mile. 
Champlain  15,520  95 

Oswego  14,879  93 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  10,295  85 
Crooked  Lake  19,597  11 
Chemung  8,504  96 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  six  State 
canals,  paid  by  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
for  their  construction  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  completed,  for  the  556  miles  of 
navigation,  is  $9,692,106.68,  being  an  ave- 
rage cost  of  $17,367.57  per  mile. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  extends 
from  the  Hudson  river,  near  Kingston,  to 
Honesdale  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  canal  is  106 
miles  long,  36  feet  wide  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  four  feet  deep.  The  locks 
are  76  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide  hi  the  cham- 
ber, 110  in  number,  and  overcome  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,073  feet:  60  of  the  locks  are  of 
hammered  stone  masonry,  and  50  are  com- 
posite, of  stone  and  wood. 

There  was  some  formidable  rock  excava- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawaxen  rivers,  which  increased  the 
expense  of  construction.  The  average 
cost  of  this  canal  was  $20,665  per  mile. 
Pennsylvania  Canals. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  canals  are  di- 
vided into  9  divisions,  aud  they  have  an 
aggregate  length  of  601£  miles.  The  main 
line  of  these  canals  form  a  communication 
in  connection  with  the  Columbia  and  the 
Portage  railroads,  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  Between  these  places  there 
are  282  miles  of  canals  and  119  miles  of 
railway.  w  . 

Tbe  Delaware  division-  extends  from 
Bristol  to  Easton,  59}  miles;  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanqah,  including  the 
west  and  north  branch,  there  are  183  miles 
of  canal,  besides  the  Beaver  and  French 
creek  divisions,  west  of  the  mountains. 
These  State  canals  have  1,983  feet  of  lock- 
age, and  their  total  cost  is  $13,301,235.69, 
or  an  average  of  $22,113.43  per  mile. 

Beside  the  State  improvements  there  are 
three  important  canals  in  Pennsylvania 
owned  by  corporations,  viz  :  The  Schuyl- 
kill, the  Lehigh  and  the  Union  canals. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  extends  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  up  the  river  of  that 

Uname,  108  miles,  to  the  coal  district.    This 
work  has  62  miles  of  canal  and  46  miles  of 
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pools,  formed  by  28  dams  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill river.  '  There  are  92  lift  and  28  guard 
locks,  and  the  total  lockage  is  568  feet. 
This  canal  was  completed  in  1825,  and  the 
business  upon  it  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  been  necessary,  and  the  direc- 
tors are  now  constructing  double  locks  to 
accommodate  the  trade.  At  its  completion 
(in  1825.)  the  canal  cost  $16,741.26  per 
mile. 

The  Lehigh  canal  was  constructed  prin- 
cipally for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and 
extends  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Easton  on 
the  Delaware  river,  46}  miles.  This  canal 
is  60  feet  wide  on  the  surface  and  5  feet 
deep ;  the  locks  are  100  feet  long  (except 
4,  which  are  130,)  and  22  feet  wide  in  the 
chamber;  and  its  large  dimensions  have, 
doubtless,  added  much  to  its  cost. 

Coal  that  is  brought  from  the  Lehigh 
mines  down  this  canal,  may  be  sent  to 
Philadelphia  by  tbe  Delaware  canal,  or  to 
New-York  through  the  Morris  or  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canals.  This  canal  cost 
$33,610.75  per  mile. 

The  Union  canal  connects  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehannah  rivers;  this,  although 
a  small  canal,  36  feet  wide  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  4  feet  deep,  has  been  ex- 
pensive in  construction.  Connected  with 
this  canal  is  a  feeder  of  24  miles  in  length, 
to  supply  its  summit  level.  This  feeder  is 
navigable,  and  a  railroad  of  4  miles  in 
length  extends  to  the  coal  mines.  A  large 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  to  construct 
reservoirs,  3  feeders,  and  for  the  use  of  two 
steam  engines,  of  100  horsepower  each,  to 
supply  the  summit  level  with  water,  and 
for  several  miles  the.  sides  and  bottom  of 
the.  canal  have  been  planked,  to  prevent 
leaks  in  the  lime-stone  districts.  This  canal 
cot  $16,518.51  per  mile. 
.  The  three  canals  have  1,452  feet  of  lock- 
age, and  cost  $5,354,151.13,  and  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  the  262J  miles  is  $20,377.86 
per  mile. 

The  State  of  Ohio  completed  their  canal, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ouio  river,  in  1832, 
which,  together  with  the  Miami  canal  and 
feeders,  make  an  aggregate  of  400  miles  of 
navigation.  The  total  amount  of  lockage 
is  1,557  feet ;  the  locks,  184  in  number,  are 
constructed  of  cut  stone  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement ;  and  tbe  total  cost  of  the  canals 
and  appendages,  as  appears  in  the  Canal 
Commissioners'  report  of  1833,  is  $4,189,- 
539.64,  or  an  average  of  $10,473.84  per 
mile. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  will 
form  a  communication  from  the  City  of 
Washington,  342  miles  in  length,  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Thai  portion  nearly  completed  and 
navigable  extends  from  Tiber  creek,  in 
Washington  city,  109  miles  to  a  point  8 
miles  west  of  Williamsport.  This  canal 
varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  depth,  and  from 
50  to  80  feet  in  width ;  the  ascent  is  353 
feet,  overcome  by  44  lift  locks  100  feet  long 
by  15  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  constructed 
of  cut  stone  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement. 

This  canal  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac ;  it  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
formidable  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  its  construction.  The  amount  ex. 
pended  and  required  to  complete  109  miles 
is  $4,164,732.04,  or  an  average  cost  of 
$37,291.12  per  mile. 

There  are  five  canals  in  New.England, 
having  an  aggregate  of  170}  miles  in  length, 
with  l,363rv feet  of  lockage,  constructed  by 
private  corporations  at  an  expense  of 
$2,187,000,  or  an  average  of  $12,038.71 
per  mile.  The  Blackstone  canal  between 
Worcester  and  Providence,  of  45  miles 
long,  has  48  locks  of  cut  granite,  laid  .in 
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eenWirt;  the  other  four  carrstatoewe  wood 

leek*!        , 

Three-'  of  the  entmls  embraces!  hi  the 
tiiHcs'nre  of  lai-ge- dnnenskirts,  and  were 
constructed;  of  suitable  capacity  for  the 
nevTgatkm  of  coasting  vessels:  I'  '  [  ■'■  ' 
These  canals  connect  the  great  bays -Of 
the.  Atlantic,  as  follows,  vis  :  The  Dismal 
■Jwabapi  between  Albemarle  eound  And  tBe 
eMs'spenMbfty;  the  'Defewnrft  and  Chesa- 
peake. etiriaVueedsi  the  peifjiVsoki  between 
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This  following  table  exhibits  the  length, 
lockage,  and  cost  of  some  of  the  principal 
cansle. 

.'.','•■".'  L<tt-   cWMr 
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iSSratsrij       stmi 

■m»«W\'  *4UW,-*tiiJ-9fl3  '!«,*»  4l  «,ia*^Bh' is 
'B^  the  preceding;  t^blc.  it  Appears  that  .27 
rf (Ok  p.riowjp«l,c>na|s  ortljip  country,  hr 
ink  maggrpgate  length,  of  2,310  miles,  wjtn 
flJ48r,i»fl_iof  Jotfsge,  embracing  manjt 
difficulties,  and  constructed  in  nine  of  the 
Unite*)  States,  inn.  great  variety  of  locations, 
have  cost  8 4 1,1 '22,585. 19,  or  an  average  of 
»18,608,4i  per,  mile. .       .     . 
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-  Tha  last  tUndftv  as  do -also  the  compari- 
•oua.of  former  yearst  indicate  that  the  ex. 
pense  of  the  repairs  of  the  Erie  canal  in- 
creases  in   nearly  the   same  ratio   as. the 

:     The  repair s;oo  tha   Delaware   and   Hud- 

-  soq  can*),  for  tha  last  4-yesrs,  ending  De- 
oetpber-^l,  1834,  was  -an  average  of  •527 
per  mHa;  and  for  the  year  1883,  including 
ttu)  salary  of  superintendents  and  lock- 
tenders*  on  the  Schuylkill  canal,  was 
f710.44  per  mile. 

1   ''Coil  affrahtmrtation  on  CanaU. 
In  this  inquiry  we  have  selected  three  ca. 
uals  that  have  a  large  amount  of  business 
and  those  that  have  their  prices  well  estab- 
lished. '-'    ' 

"  The  Erie1' canal;  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canals  in  this  State,  and  the  Schuyl- 
kUlm  Pennsylvania.,    We  are  not  able  to 

S;ive  the  (tenia  that  compose  the  coat  of 
rtiighti rig  upon  canal?,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  that  expense  has  been  reported  by 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  ana  the  Bril- 
t  into  re.  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  companies ;  but 
we  assume  the  prices,  paid  on  canals  lor 
down1  freight,  upon  articles  of- the  greatest 

'T^Sciiuylkill  canal  in  1B3S,  had  301,064 
tons  of  down  freight,  of  which  250,558  was 
coal  from;  the  mines;  and  lite*  up  freight, 
consist irii  of/me  rchnndrle,  plaster,  iron  ore, 
Ace '.,  amounted  to  S4, 795  tons.  The  price 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  is  one  cent 
per  ton Jper  mile,  exclusive  of  toils .  ' 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com. 
pari'y,    in   1833,   Bent  to  market   from   the 
mines,  llf,77Tlon;  of  coal,  and  the  mer- 
chandize up  amounted  to  y, 700  tons.    In 
te  Hudson  river  was 
ttished  price  of  trans- 
\    per  ton  of  2,240 
caries  by  this  canal, 
Hudson  river,  equal 
1  mile. 

ig-  at  tide  water,  by 
in  canals,  in  1884,  as 
iteinents.  Was  equal 
mg  from  tide  water 
n  aggregate  of  668,- 
433  do. 

The  proportion  of  down  freight  or  pro-; 
periy  going  to  market,  is  to  merchandize  or 
tonnage  going  from  tide  water,  as  4-83  to  1, 
or  hh  5  to  1  nearly. 

'The  cheapest  prices  of  freight  On  the  Brie 
canal  are  paid  for  staves,  timber,  wood, 
stone,  lime,  plaster  and  salt ;  the  highest 
charges  are  for  merchandize.  We  put  down 
the  rates,  exclusive  of  tolls,  as  charged  by 
the:  different  forwarding  lines,  although 
goods  are  frequently  taken  up  the  canal  by 
boats  unconnected  with  the  lines,  at  about 
half  those  rates ;  this  higher  price  is  inten- 
ded, besides  the  coat  of  freighting,  to  pay 
for  the  risk  to  which  the  forwarding  mer- 
chant is  liable  as  a  common  carrier. 

During  the  Benson  of  navigation  last  year, 
there  whs  brought  down  the  canals,  32,-670 
tuns  of  staves,  and  we  are  informed,  that  the 
average  price  of  transportation  of  this  arti- 
cle has  been  92  per  ton  for  the  last  6  years, 
from  Tonnawanta  to  Albany,  exclusive  of 
tolls.  The  distance  ie  352  miles  by  the  ca- 
nal, aurl  this  Would  give  only  1"i1(r  of  a  cent 
per  ton  pet  mile. 
There  waa  alao  sent  down— 181.016  ions 


23.81*4  do.  salt,  to  Buffelo  passing  Ulieii,  at 
Vi  'do,,;  70,3(2  do.  merchandize  do.  at  2A*, 

do,.  '  ■  ■'  ■ 

Making  an  average  of  the  above  price*! 

of  M  of  a  cent  per  itiile  for  a  ton  ot  3.000 

pound*, 
ri«.r  is  ■  IlffS  Item  W  ih*  dswn  frslgtal  | 


there  is  about  120,000  tons  sent  to  market 
annually,  and  this,  together  Witt  provisions, 
may-  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  eosapnrisiHii 

Floor  has  been  carried  from  Rochester  to 
Albany,  389  miles,  by  transient  boats,  a* 
luw  as<  18  or  20  cents  per  tisrret,  exclusive 
of  tolls  ;  we  are .  informed,  'however, .  tbrit 
contractu  fur  freight  to  »  Ihrgwamouirt  havw 
been  made-  by. nailers  at  Rochester,  with  the 
established  itens  of  forwarding  merchants, 
for  the  ensuing  year,  at  24  cents  per  bnrrel, 
front  the  first  of  June  to  the  8  rat  of  October ; 
before  and  after  -  these  periods,  at  90  cents 
per  barrel  for  flour,  exclttsive  of  tpHa;  ■ 

For  this  comparison  we  will  take  an  ave- 
rage between  these  two  prices,  which  is  37 
cents  per  barrel,  and  this  is  believes)  to  be 
about  the  average  price  paid  for  freight  on 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Erie  canal  daring 
the  season  of  navigation.   ■  ''■'•J 

At  the  above  rates  the  prides  of  tranapor- 
tation on  the  three  canals,  exolaaive  of  tolls, 
-would  be,  for  a- ten  of  2£40  pounds,  as1  fol- 
lows, viz  :  on  the  Briecanftl,  1 .04  cents  per 
ton  per  mile ;  on  the  Delaware  and  Hsdaon, 


on  tbe  three  can  ats. 

For  a  more  perfect  comparison  of  the  coat 
of  transportation,  w*  will  reduee  these  ca- 
nals to  a  level,  by  an  allowance  of  20  feet 
of  lockage  on  the  Brie  ««d  Schuylkill,  aa 
equal  to  a  mile  of  diatauee,  and  In  uense- 
quenoe  of  the  less  crowded  navigation,  of 
80  feet  to  the  mile  on -the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal.  '- 

-TIkI  distance  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Re- 
cheater  to  Albany,  iaUSO  miles,  and  the  look, 
age  628  feet,  and  reduced  to  a  level  would 
be  equal  to  300A  miles.  ■ 

The  Schuylkill  canal  is  106  mike  long, 
and  588  feet  of  lockage,  and  reduced  to  a 
level  in  tire  above  mentioned  rauo,  is  equal 
to  137  4-10lbs  miles. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  is  108  miles 
long,  and  has  1,073  feet  of  leafage,  and  is 
equal  to  135  8-lOtha  milee  tevdl  canal.: 

On  n  level  canal,  the  prieea  of  freight 
would  be  for  the  Erie  canal  838-*OO0ths<of 
a  cent  per  ton  per  mile)  Sohuytkill  735- 
llJOOths  do. ;  Delaware  and  Hudaon  70S- 
anil  the  average  price  of  the 
male  woukl  be,  without  toll,  793- 
a  little  less  than  S-lOths  of  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile. 

In  Hexard/e  Register,  vol.  15,  page  112, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Lehigh,  the  Delaware, 
and  Delaware  and  Raritan  canals,  paid  last 
year  2-UXhs  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  tor 
the  transportation  of  105,000  tons  of  coal ; 
the  contractor  finding  every  thing,  except 
paying  the  tolls. 

General  Remark*. 

Having  presented  such  facts/a 
in  our  knowledge,  with  the  circ 
connected  with  them  ;  together  with  such 
explanatione  of  principles,  ns  appeared  to 
us  neceeeary  to  a  current  understanding  of 
the  subject  in  its  practical  character,  we 
have  not  thought  it  would  aid  in  the  object 
of  inquiry,  to  attempt  any  'precise  ratio  of 
comparative  cost  of  construction  or  repairs, 
between  canals  and  railroads:  the  reason, 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  obvious  modi  ■ 
flcation  to  which  any  ratio  must  be  exposed, 
in  the  varied  local  circumstances  that  will 
be  encountered, in  thejirogress  ofmiprore. 
merits  of  this  character,  and  whose  tenden- 
cy would  render  any  ratio  pf  litiln  or'  no 
practical  value.  We,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
several.  Htalemetite,  arid  particularly  the  ta- 
bular views,  for  luforrrlRtion;  Which  we  be- 
lieve, When  applied  to  any  kricArh  case)  will 
afford  some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  differerft  mode  J  of 
fsfHIWtinj  Internal  MMUIWteKtWat    W. 
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rasjr,  however,,  be  permitted  to  state,  what 
appears  conclusive  from  the  facta  presented, 
.  that  omuls*  on  the  average,  have  thus  -far 
ooot  less  than  railroads,  both  in  their  con- 
struction and  repairs. 

In  regard  to  their  relative  merit*  as  af. 
ibsdin g.  the  mean*  -  of  transportation,  there 
is  leu  difficulty  in  reselling  an  approximate 
ratio.  In  reducing  them  both  to  a  level,' we 
attain  for  senerslpurnoses,  a  fair  standard 
of  comparison.  Taking  the  facts  we  have 
obtained  as  a  basis,  we  find  Jh«  relative  cost 
of  conveyance  is  aa  4.3T5  to  1,  a  little  over 
four  and  one-third  to  one,  in  favor  of  canals : 
thia  is  exclusive  of  tolls  or  profits.  If  the 
coat  of  construction,  the  annual  coat  for  re. 
pairs,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  were  the 
-same  on  a  canal  as  on  a  railroad,  then  the 
same  rale  of  toll  would  produce  the  same 
rale  of  profit  on  each.  Our  examinations 
have  shown,  aa  before  stated,  that  railroads 
in  the  average,  cost  more  than  canals,  both 
in  their  construction  and  rupairs.  But  for 
uoanpariseti,  we  assume  a  case  in  which 
they  an  equal,  and  charge  the  same  toll. 
The  average  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal  are  (ess 
than  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile :  assuming 
an  average  toll  of  one  cent  per  ton  per  mile, 
the  ratio  of  the  entire  cost  of  transportation 
and  toll  ia,  as  (2.5  to  1,)  two  and  a  half  to 
one,  in  favor  of  canals.  In  the  preceding 
computations,  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
railroads  is  the  nett  eoat,  aa  reported  by 
railroad  companies,  allowing  no  profit  on 
this  business,  while  the  charges  on  the  ca. 
nals  ia  at  contract  prices,  which  are  suppo- 
sed to  yield  a  profit  to  the  carrier.  The  cost 
of  transportation  on  canals,  as  previously 
stated,  ia  the  average  on  the  Brie  canal,  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  the 
Schuylkill  canal,-  on  the  two  latter,  the 
COCt  of  transporting  coal  only  is  known ; 
and;  the  total  average  of  the  three  canals  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  aa  the  average 
price  for  the  several  different  articles  trans- 
ported on  the  Erie  canal.  The  preceding 
calculations  are  confined  to  a  velocity  not 
much  exceeding-  50  or  60  miles  in  24  hours. 
We  -have  not  instituted  any  investigation  to 
show  the  relative  economy  in  high  and  tow 
velocities.  For  the  conveyance  of  freight, 
we  are  of  the  opinion,  canals  are  not  well 
adapted  to  any  material  ins  ' 

beyond  3  miles  per  hour ;  a: 
oil  half  of  the  railroads  en 
computation  ia  from  10  u 
hoar,  we  may  consider  this 
nearly  similar  to  one  of  high  velocity  on 
-  railroads,  and  lew  velocity  on  canals.  And 
goods  that  can  afford  to  pay  the  difference 
abqys  indicated,  for  the  saving  of  time, 
would  hold  the  two  kinds  of  conveyance  in 
equilibrium.  The  amount  that  would  find 
so  great  an  object  in  tbe  saving  of  lime,  in 
comparison  to  the  total  quantity  requiring 
transportation,  it  it  believed  would  be  smalt. 
In  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
the  Saving  of  time  in  highly  important,  and 
the  railroad  becomes  eminently  the  superior 
method  of  communication.  We  are,  there- 
fore, led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  regard  to 
'  (he  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  con- 
veyance at  moderate  velocities,  canals  are 
clearly  (be  most  advantageous  means -of 
communication.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
high  velocities  are  required,  as  for  the  eon- 
vayance  of  passengers,  and  under  some  oir- 
cumstances  of  competition,  for  light  goods 
of  great  value,  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
the  preference  would,  be  given  to  a  railroad. 

rt^may  be  ob«frteo!;*n  favor  of  railroads, 
jtjtjttthey  admit'of  advantageous  use  in  dis- 
srieie  where  canals,  tat  the  want  of  water! 
would  be  impracticable.  This  advantage 
•ftstt  ocsltfs  in  mining  dUtriott,  and  aanu* 


times  for  general  trade,  where  i 

try  to  cross  div'J' ■-»---■ 

gli  to  obtain  wi 
The  facts  and 
believe,  clearly  eh6w  ttjai 
railroads  are  highly  *-**■• 
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peculiar  ad' 
according  ti 
the  trade  for  which  it 
Respectfully  a 

John  B.  Jibvu, 
Holhss  HPTCHIliapW, 

F  a  e  de  a  i  ex  crMi  txa, 

-  -     Civil- EiarrnevTi. 
Albany,  14th  March,  1835. 
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phies,  taken  a'!/ Saratoga,  Yorktown,  and  St. 
present  iliemsdvee  at  ifie  entrance,  and  remind  the 
visiter  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Gales,  and  other 
worthies  of  past-daysV  At  the  and  of  the  room 
may  be  seen  n  Utile  mortar,  with  the  marks  of  U.  S. 
Philadelphia,  1783,  an  intimate  friend  of '  oW  Mad 
Anthony'  and  a  most  destructive  enemy  ">  aborig- 
ines. The  total  number  of  small  arms  falls  not 
short  of  seventy-seven  thousand.  The  other  build- 
ings  are  officers'  quarters,  barracks,  armory,  smithy 
carriage-shop,  machine  shop  with  an  engine  of 
twelve  horse  power,  paint  shops,  lead  and  brass 
foundries,  tin  shop,  accoutrement  shop,  and  offices. 
The  last  named  buildings  are  of  brick,  with  shingle 
rooft.  The  yard,  with  lis  gravel  path-ways  and 
locust  trees,  is  not  unlike  the  garden  of  the  Tuii- 
leries  in  miniature.  In  the  centre  is  a  cistern  or 
reservoir,  intended,  with  the  fire  engine,  to  convey 
water  to  any  part  of  the  fabric 

3d.  The  front  park  presents  in  view  the  outside 
.of  the  main  arsenal,  wlir,  the  right  and  left  wings 
of  the  commandant's  and  subalterns'  quarters,  and 
is  chiefly  designed  as  a  grove,  to  add  to  the.  ap- 
pearance orthe  *  lout  ensemble.'  This  part  »  en- 
closed with  iron  railing,  similar  le  those  around  or 
in  front  of  the  P redid 81  it's  House,  at  Washington. 
After  crossing  the  Butler,  road,  it  leads  us,  4th,  in- 
to ihe  upper  park,  surrounded,  likewise,  with  a 
permanent  wall  of  atone.  In  its  inclosure  are  the 
public  stables,  (of  brick;)  three  small  frame  build- 
ings, separated  about  eighty  yards  from  each  other, 
denomiiia ted  aalhe  composition,  drawing,  and  pre- 
paration rooms,  are  seen  from  tfie  road.  About 
two  hundred  yard*  in  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is 
tiwmagBDiieofpowder.oflsigiiedtoconUun  (envi- 
rons) one  thousand  three  hundred  barrels.  The  to- 
pographical scenery  ia  not  surpassed  by  any  west 
of  the  Allegeny  Mountains,  and  the  climate  is  sa- 
lubrious and  fruitful.  . 

Lann  ih  Dotcmbm  Coosvt^-We  are  assured, 
by  a  friend,  that  within  the  past  week,  Ihe  sum  of 
100  ikillurs  per  acre,  was  offend  lor  400  acres  of 
land  at  Fiahkiu  Hot*— an  evidence  of  the  high 
value  set  on  improved  farm>)  irk  lbs  neighborhood 
ef  UiicErsaiaitri 


[From  tbs  Journal  of  the  Frsi 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Director*  of 
Bridge*,  Public  Road*,  and  Mjiee, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron 
Work*  of  Scotland  and  England.'  By 
M.  Dufbbnot,  Engineer,  of  Mine*. 
Pari*.  1834. 

(Contumsd  from  Number  11.) 
WORKS  IN  THE  KIWiaONS  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  vicinity  of  Glasgow  is  one  veal 
coal  region,  the  first  in  Great  Britain, 
both  in  tbe  extent  and  the  thickness  of 
the  veins.  This  coal  basin  is  also  very 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  iron 
ore,  both  imbedded1  in  the  argillaceous 
schist  of  the  region,  and  in  regular  veins, 
often  of  considerable  extent. 

The  layers  of  coal  in  the  vioinity  of 
Glasgow,  which  belong  to  the  lower  strata 
of  the  coal  formation,  alternate  with  beds 
of  mountain  limestone,  so  that  at  the 
same  locality  are  often  united  the  coal, 
the  ore,  and  flux,  and  often  tbe  fire  clay 
need  in  the  construction  of  the  furnaces. 

These  invaluable  advantages  are  in 
part  compensated  by  ihe  enormous  loss 
incident  to  the  carbonization  of  the1  coal 
in  thia  locality,  as  well  as  by  the  light, 
ness  of  tbe  coke  produced.  From  these 
circumstance  a,  a  ton  of  iron  requires  at 
the  Glasgow  Works  for  its  production,  n 
much  larger  quantity  of  fuel  than  in  any 
district  of  England. 

The  employment  of  tbe  heated  air  baa 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  Scotch  works, 
and  enabled  them  to  sustain  a  competition 
with  those  of  Wales. 

Clyde  Iron  Work*  were,  as  before  sta- 
ted, tbe  first  in  which  the  heated  air  waa 
tried.  Tbe  apparatus  now  in  usts,  (see 
figures  1  and  2,)  ia  composed  of  a  dou- 
ble row  of- horizontal  pipes,  a,  a,  a,  a,  150 
feet  long.  These  pipes  are  nineteen  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  one  inch  and*  a  half 
thick.  The  exterior  row  passes  behind 
the  furnace,  and  enters  the  other  row,  di- 
viding the  air  into  two  parts ;  ho  that  the 
blast  is  carried  equally  to  each  tuyere. 

The  valves  placed  at  E  regulate  the 
distribution  of  air,  and  stop  either  branch 
when  repairs  are  required. 

In;  the  length  of  151)  feet,  the  tubes 
pass  through  five  furnaces,  or  heaters, 
F,  P,  F,  F,  F,  of  which  two  are  placed 
near  the  tuyeres  ;  so  that  the  air  has  no 
time  to  cool  before  entering  the- furnace. 
Figures  1  and  2  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  five  beating 
fires ;  they  are  connected  by  a  conduit 
of  brick,  g,  g,  g,  which  envelopes  the 
pipes ;  by  this  means  the  flame  which  es- 
capes from  the  fireplace  circulates  about 
the  pipes,  and  heats  their  whole  length. 
To  preserve  the  parts  of  the  pipe  imme 
dialely  in  contact  with  tbe  flame,  they  am 
encased  in  fire  brick  the  whole  length  of 
tbe  furnace.  In  tbe  first  apparatus  of 
this  kind  which  waa  constructed,  the  ends 
of  Ihe  pipes  were  inserted  one  in  the 
other,  having  some  play  to  prevent  any 
rupture  by  expansion ;  the  result  waa  a 
great  loaa  of  air,  and  the  plan  waa  aban- 
doned. Besides,  it  waa  remarked  that  a 
(jre.it  waste  always  took  place  at  tbe 
joints  of  .the  pipes;  so  that  it  waa  not 
suffioienl  id  fasten  them  with  bblta  ana) 
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nuts ;  tbe  joints  were  therefore  covered 
with  a  ring  of  iron  cast  on  after  they 
were  finished.  By  means  of  this  pre- 
caution, the  pipes  lasted  a  long  time  ;  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  they  had  been  five 
months  in  use  without  repairs. 

On  the  exit  pipes  are  small  holes,  V,  V, 
by  means  of  which  any  change  of  tem- 
perature in  the  air  might  be  ascertained. 
This  precaution  is  indispensable,  because 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  in  the  use 
of  heated  air,  is,  that  its  temperature  be 
kept  uniform— with  this  apparatus  they 
raised  the  air  to  612°  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  higher  than  the  melting  point  of  lead. 

In  the  Clyde  Works,  two  of  the  foor 
furnaces  have  each  an  apparatus  like  the 
one  described,  but  in  the  other  two  there 
was  no  room  for  the  extent  of  pipes,  and 
they  are  contracted  into  smaller  apace, 
by  being  doubled  upon  themselves. 

The  working  of  a  furnace  with  heated 
air  requires  no  particular  precaution ; 
the  operation  is  tbe  same  as  before  its 
introduction,  tbe  only  difference  consist- 
ing in  the  substitution  of  raw  coal  for 
coke.  This  substitution  did  not  immedi- 
ately follow  the  adoption  of  ihu  new 
plan;  it  was  tome  time  tiller,  mid  wily 
when  the  temperature  of  the  uir  was 
raised  above  the  melting  point  of  lead, 
that  the  immense  benefit  of  the  change 


was  discovered,  giving  a  consequent  di. 
minution  in  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

The  general  idea  adopted  in  Scotland, 
is,  that  certain  qualities  of  coal  cannot  be 
employed  crude,  except  when  tbe  air. is 
highly  heated.  We  have  already  said 
that  at  the  Monkland  Works,  where  the 
air  is  heated  to  460°  and  490°  Fahr.,  coke 
is  stilt  used. 

The  descent  of  tho  furnace  is  very  re. 
gular — tho  distances  between  the  charges 
are  nearly  equal,  the  charging  being  re- 
gjlated  by  the  space  left  empty  in  the 
throat.  The  richness  of  the  ore  not 
roasted,  varies  from  22  to  34  per  cent., 
and  the  composition  of  the  charges  fol- 
lows this  variation.  At  the  lime  of  my 
visit,  the  average  yield  of  ore,  after  roast- 
ing, was  44  per  cent.,  and  the  charges 
thus  composed : 

060  lbs.  coal, 

520  lbs.  ore  roasted, 

100  lbs.  lime. 

Tbey  usually  made  40  charges  in  24 
hours.  During  the  two  days  that  I  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  the  Clyde  Works, 
the  number  of  the  charges  were, 
July  4— from  6,  A.  M.,  to  6,  P.  M.,  38 
from  6,  P.  M.,  to  6,  A.  M„  39 
•<  0— from  0,  A.  M.,  to  0,  P.  M.,  37 
from  6,  P.  M.,  to  0,  A.  M„     40 

Tbe  yield  of  the  furnace  in  these  four 


"■•astings,  was,  4  L  8  cwt.  ;  4  t.  8  cwt. ; 
I  t.  6  cwt. ;  4  t.  12  cwt.  Total,  17 1.  16 
.wt.  for  154  charges ;  or,  8  t.  17  cwt.  3 
jra.  each  24  hours. 

This  result  shows  that  a  ton  of  iron  is 
iroduced  at  an  expense  of  2  L  8  cwt.  3 
:ra.  coal.  The  consumption  of  the  heat- 
ng  fire  is  8  cwt.  Total,  3  t.  16  cwt.  2 
jrs.  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  castings  are  made  every  twelve 
lours.  The  metal  obtained  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  No.  1  and  No,  2.  That  which 
joes  first  from  the  hearth  is  No.  1. 
These  two  varieties  of  iron  are  distin- 
guished by  the  small  channels  which 
furrow  the  surface  of  the  metal  while 
cooling. 

The  tuyeres  are  hermetically  closed 
round  with  clay,  and  as  they  cannot  resist 
the  elevated  temperature  to  which  tbey 
are  submitted,  water  tuyeres  have  been 
substituted  similar  to  those  used  in  tbe 
fineries.  The  figure  3  represents  the 
luycres  employed  at  the  Clyde  Works; 
they  are  of  cast  iron,  and  last  various 
lengths  of  time,  averaging  fire  or  six 
months. 

The  tuyeres  are  closed  in,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cold  air  through  the 
openings.  There  is  no  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  because  tbe  air  is  so  hot 
that  no  scoria  accumulates  upou  tbe  pipe, 
and  the  workmen  are  neverobliged  to  free 
the  tuyeres.  There  is  a  high  white  heat 
in  this  part  of  the  furnace  ;  nevertheless 
there  are  scarcely  any  sparks  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  the  par- 
ticles that  fall  are  black  in  the  centre, 
showing  that  the  metal  ia  still  covered 
with  a  small  layer  of  melted  scoria. 

The  flame  issuing  from  the  furnace  is 
of  a  bright  red,  while  that  from  the  coke 
furnace,  worked  with  cold  air,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish color.  This  difference  of  color  is 
as  marked  as  that  which  exists  between 
the  flame  of  alcohol  colored  by  stronlia 
and  by  baryta. 

The  pressure  of  the  blast  in  the  air 
il  is  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or  five 
'  mercury  to  the  square  inch.  It 
iy  the  same  near  tbe  tuyeres, 
gauge  which  indicates  it  is  sub. 
ject  to  great  oscillations.  This  pressure 
was  formerly  three  pounds.  The  open- 
ing of  the  tuyere  is  three  inches ;  it 
was  two  inches  and  a  half  when  cold  air 
was  used.  The  quantity  of  air  forced 
into  the  furnace  is  less.  The  blowing 
engine,  of  seventy  horse  power,  served 
only  three  furnaces;  now  it  feeds  four 
with  ease.  From  the  dimensions  of  the 
blowing  cylinder*  the  quantity  of  wind, 
which  wes  ^d27  cubic  feet  per  minute  of 
cold  air,  is  now  but  2120  cubic  feet 

The  furnaces  of  tbe  Clyde  have  not 
been  altered  since  the  introduction  of  hot 
air.  They  had  been  in  blast  a  long  time 
when  this  new  plan  was  adopted  ;  one 
of  them  has  been  seven  years  in  blast, 
and  the  regularity  of  its  operations  gives 
an  earnest  that  it  will  lost  a  long  lime. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  report,  I 


rania,  requires  for  foul  twenty  torn  of  broken  a 
•hick,  par  day  of  twenty-roar  boon,  which  east.  ».. 
i hilling  and  agbt  penes  Marihjg  p«r  M,  (forty  ctnU.) 
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have  already  stated  the  economy  of  fuel,  [ 
and  of  flux,  which  had  been  obtained  at 
the  Clyde  Works,  by  the  introduction  of 
hot  air.  I  think  it,  nevertheless,  useful 
to  show  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
by  transcribing  a  statement  of  the  differ* 


ent  expenses  of  manufacture  during  a 
month  while  cold  air  was  used,  and  a  cor. 
responding  month,  with,  the  use  of  hot  air. 
1  make  this  statement  from  the  books 
of  the  Works,  to  which  I  have  been  al- 
lowed access  with  a  rare  liberality. 


Consumption  and  Produce  of  three  Furnace*,  using  Cold  Air 
and  Coke,  during  the  month  of  February,  1829. 


Coke. 

Ore. 

Flux. 

Fig  Iron. 

Caitingi. 

Total. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  a 

1st  week 
2d    do. 
3d    do. 
4th  do. 

•  t.    c. 
386 
411  10 
401 
301  10 

L    c. 
227    9 
242  11 
231  16 
177  13j 

t.   c. 
68    2 
72  11 
70  18 
53    6 

t    c 
72  13 
51  19 
44  16 
53 

L    c. 
32  13 

37  11 
48    2 
27    9 

U    c. 
18  13 
47    2 
38    7 
26    3 

t.    c. 

1  13 
6 
3 
0 

I.     c. 
125  12 
136  19 
131    8 
105  12 

1500 

879*  9(264  17 

222    8 

145  15 

130    5 

2    2 

499  11 

Add  the  consumption  of  the  engine,  averaging  one  ton  of  slack  to  the  ion 
of  iron  made. 

Consumption  and  Produce  of  four  Furnaces,  using  Hot  Air 
and  Coal,  during  the  month  of  February,  1833. 


Crude 
Coal 

Ore. 

Fhix. 

Pig  Iron. 

Castings. 

Total. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

t.      C 

28  15 

46  15 
59  10 

47  10 

No.  3, 

let  week 
2d    do. 
3d     do. 
4th   do. 

t      c. 
516  15 
514 
521  15 
470  10 

t.      c. 

490  7 

491  6 
486    8 
434  12 

U    c. 
91  16 
91    7 
91    8 
81  18 

t    c 
81    4 
48    8 
94  12 
75    2 

t     c. 
155    3 
161  18 
109    8 
102    1 

M  ' 
1* 
II 
M 

t.     c. 
265    2 
257     1 
264 
224    3 

2023 

1902  13 

356  9 

299    6 

182  10 

528  10 

1010  6 

The  consumption  of  the  steam  engine  averaged  eleven  cwt.  per  ton 
of  iron  produced. 

The  result  of  an  examination  of  these  tables  is,  that,  for  one  ton  of  iron  pro. 
ducedi  there  was  consumed  as  follows : — 


1829.   With  CoU  Air  and  Cu\Z  I     1833.    Air  heated  to  612©  Jtahr.amd  Crude  CoaL 

r  fusion—  t.  cwt. 


1.  Cod  for 

8  tons  of  coke,  corresponding  to  coal, 
Do.  for  steam  engine,  ...     .     .     . 


7  15 


2.  Ore  roasted,  3523  Ibs^  or 115 

Its  average  yield  being  57  per  cent. 

3.  JTui,  1056  lbs.,  or lot 

Daily  production  of  furnace,  1 1,904  lhsn  or  about  6  tons. 


Crude  coal, 2 

Do.  for  steam  engine, 11 

Do.  for  heating  the  air, 8 

2W 

Ore,  3780  lbs.,  or 1  18 

Its  average  yield  being  56  per  cent. 

Flux,  704  lbs.,  or 

Daiiyprodo^kmoffurnaceJ^O^Ibs^oraboatgtoni. 


The  daily  production  having  been  raised 
at  the  Clyde  Works  from  six  to  nine  tons, 
the  introduction  of  hot  air  has  produced 
an  economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
und  in  the  expense  of  manual  lal      ^ 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  1 
taring  pig  iron  during  these  two  pei 


Coal  for  melting,  at  5s. 

perton,<91  20,) 
Do.  for  the  Mowing 

chine,  at  U.  8a.  per 

ton,  (40  cents,) 
Do.  for  the  heaang  ap- 
paratus,     .... 
Mineral  roasted,  at  12s, 

perton,($2  88J   .     . 
(Flux,  at  9s.  per  ton,  (92 

16.) 

Labor,  at  lot.  per  ton, 

(•2  40,)      .     . 
General  expense,  interest 

ofcapital,6r,(ftl48J 

Total,     .     . 


In  1829. 
Cold  Air. 


L  c 
6  13 


1  15 
10 


d.  c 
898 


80 


5  04 
1  08 
240 
1  44 


19  74 


In  1838. 
Hot  Air. 


L  c. 


11 

8 

1  18 


d.  c. 
240 


22 

48 
5  47 

76 
160 

96 


11  89 


/Vote.— The  cost  m  sterling  money  is  reduced  to 
United  Stales  currency,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  pound.— [TEAjtaJ 

(To  be  continued.) 


world,  that  when  an  individual  feels 
obliged  to  wear  glasses,  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  immensely  important  to  future  vision 
jot  to  have  the  spectacle  eyes  too  small. 
\  says  Mr.  Curtis,  the  glasses  are  not 
fficiently  large  to  cover  the  circle  of 
the  orbit,  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  look 
against  the  frame,  as  well  as  above  and 
below  it.  The  large,  old  fashioned  spec- 
tacles,  are  therefore  altogether  superior  to 
the  modern  article :  oval  bows  he  con- 
demns in  toto,  as  they  exert  a  destructive 
influence  over  the  organ,  by  obliging  the 
whole  muscular  power  of  the  eye  to  be 
exerted,  in  order  to  receive  impressions 
through  the  very  contracted  window  of 
the  bow.  lie  thinks  highly  of  gauze 
spectacles,  as  screens  to  keep  out  the 
dust,  so  terribly  destructive  to  vision  in 
sandy  regions  and  in  cities,  where  the 
dust  is  whirled  with  tremendous  violence 
through  the  streets,  like  Mowing  through 
so  many  tubes.  He  seems  to  oe  much 
opposed  to  operations  on  this  delicately 
constructed  organ. — [Ibid.] 


Wearing  Spectacles. — Mr.  Curtis, 
the  celebrated  oculist,  in  a  recent  publi. 
cation,  is  very  ftearnesi  in  teaching  the 


HeneryL.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  has  been 
appointed,  by  the  President,  Superintendent  of  the 
Patent  Office.    Mr.E.  accepts  the  office,  ancj  has 
1  proceeded  to  Connecticut  to  remove  hie  family  to 
Washington*— (National  Intelligencer.] 


Facts  /-wn  WilHoms1  Annual  Register*.— There 
are  in  the  State  of  New  York  56  counties,  781 
towns  and  9  cities.  There  are  116  incorporated 
villages  in  the  State.  The  incorporated  villages 
are  governed  by  a  President  and  Trustees,  general- 
ly five  in  number,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the 
people.  A  State  census  is  to  be  taken  this  year. — 
The  total  number  of  Post  Offices  in  the  State  is 
1,703.  There  are  260  newspapers  printed  in  this 
State,  besides  several  magazines.  Papers  are  pub- 
lished in  all  the  organized  counties  of  the  State  ex- 
cept Franklin  and  Putnam.  There  are  95  daily 
papers,  15  printed  in^he  city  of  New  York,  3  in 
Albiiy,  3  in  Troy,  2  in  Buffalo,  1  in  Brooklyn  and 
1  in  Rochester.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there 
are  65  papers  published  exclusive  of  magazines. — 
1 5  daily,  1 1  semi-weekly,  31  weekly,  3  seniMuonth- 
ly,  and  5  monthly.  The  average  circulation  of  the 
ten  large  d  lily  l>  ipers  is  about  1,700,  or  17,000  to- 
tal number  of  sheet*  issued  daily.  The  total  val- 
ue of  wooMeiut  manufactured  yearly  in  this  State, 
exclusive  of  those  made  in  fapuliea^  is  $3,5000,000. 
The  total  value  of  all  manufactures  of  iron  hi  the 
State,  is  estimated  at  about  $4,000,000. 

Summary  of  Canals  computed. 

Name.  Length.  Cort.  Tolls  In  1333 

Erie  Canal,  864  mike  $0,027,4*00*  $1,290,136  20 

Cbamplain  Canal      \  64 

Glen's  Fall  Feed.   S  12  "~ 
Cfowego  Canal,  38  — 

Cayuga  It  Seneca  Ca.  23  — 
Chwnuner  Canal,       )  23  __ 

Navigable  Feeder,  }  16 
Crooked  Lake  Canal,  9  — 


1,170,87103 

132,560  08 

605,437  33 

236,9*4  74 

23,960  47 
17,174  00 

342,133  95 

684  00 

130,381  05 

900  00 

Navigable  Funds  ft. 
Feeders, 


546 


$11,488,035  99  $1,463,715  98 


Total,  566  miles  of  canal   navigation  com- 

pleted and  owned  by  the  State.     Average  cost  per  mile, 
about  $21,000 

Number  of  Churches  and   Meeting  Houses  in  the 

City  of  Mw  York. 


Presbyterian, 85 

Episcopalian, 26 

Methodb*, 20 

BapiMV 17 

Reformed  Dutch 13 

Roman  Catholic 0 

Friends 5 

Lutheran 2 


Univaraalist, 3 

Unitarian, 2 

Independent, 2 

Jews, 3 

Moravian 1 

Miscellaneous...........  4 


Total 


143 


Comparative  View  of  the  number  of  Clergy  in  the 
Mafc,m  181 9  Wl  83  5. 

No.  in  1819.    No.  in '39 

Presbyterians  and  Congregational!**,.  828  662 

Baptist 139  442 

Methodists 90  492 

Episcopalians 83  191 

Reformed  Dutch 104  110 

Associate  Reformed. .. .» —  28 

Lutherani! 10'  80 

Other  denominations,  not  enumerated  in 
1319 —  74 

761  1^920 

Tho  assessed  valuation  of  personal  and  real  es- 
tate in  the  several  comities  in  die  state  of  New 
York  for  the  year  1834,  is  3)459,673, 135.  The  to- 
(i  mount  of  auction  duties  for  1834  is  $193,470  19. 
The  amount  of  lolls 'received  from  the  state  canals 
during  1834  is  $1,339,799,66.  There  are  90  banks, 
in  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  #34,781,460.  There 
are  14  marine  insurance  companies  in  the  city  of 
New  York  with  a  capital  of  $4,550,000,  and  29 
fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $10,- 
450,000.  There  ore  27  insurance  companies  in  the 
state  exclusive  of  those  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,501,731.  In  the  state  there 
are  five  colleges-Columbia  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  New  York,  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  Hamilton  College  in  Oneida,  and 
Geneva  Colleen  at  Geneva,  Ontario  county. — 
There  are  six  theological  seminaries,  one  in  New 
York,  one  at  Auburn,  Cayugja  county,  one  m 
Madison  connty,  one  at  Hartwtck,  Otsego  county, 
and  one  at  Cazenovia,  Madison  county.  The  ar- 
rivals at  the  port  of  New  York  from  foreign  coun- 
tries  during  1834,  were  1,932.  During  the  same 
year  48,1 10  passengers  arrived  at  this  port  from 
foreign  countries.  There  are  41  whale  ships  own* 
ed  in  this  state,  employing  a  capital  of  over  $lr 
000,000,  and  crews  of  about  1,000  men.   . 

The  number  of  Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at 
Law  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1835, 9052. 

The  number  of  Physicians  in  the  state  is  3650. 

The  rank  and  fife  of  the  Militia  of  this  state 
comprises  166,212  m£r*,  viz :  horse  artillery,  1971 ; 
cavalry,  7225  artillery,  11,396;  infantry,  light  in* 
fantry,  and  riflemen,  163,301 ;  fifty  companies  of 
artillery  attached  to  infantry  permanently,  for  in* 
spection,  3019. 
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HEW. YORK  AMERICAN. 
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LITKRARY  NOTICES. 
The  New  YoBK  AnNOAL  Reoister  for  IBM, 
by  Edwih  Williams,  New- York.  This  is  the 
kixfh  year  of  this  useful,  improving  and  annually 
enlarging  pubttcation— and  it  baa  »™  on  cam' 
pletely  established  lis  character  for  extent,  variety, 
nod  accuracy,  of  informnliou.aB  to  render  superflu- 
ous any  iMng.beyood  the  mention  that  another  vol- 
una  ha.  appeared,  and  thai  it  i«  in  every  respect 
equal,  and  in  point  of  paper  and  typography,  supe- 
"    rior,  to  its  predecessors. 

The  SiMiuti  in  America,  or  letters  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Germany,  by  Frahcis  Libber  :  1  vol. 
Svo.,  Phil,  Caret,  Lea  fc  Blakcbaro,  for  sale 
in  New-York  by  Wnn  t  Loko.  We  recently 
look  occasion  to  copy,  from  an  English  Revie' 
■Mica  of  Ink  work  of  Dr.  Litter,  and  to  express 
our  concurrence  in  lh«  praise  there  bestowed  upon 
ft.  We  are  n  queer  people— we  Ainericans;  wo 
will  not  buy  books  about  our  ow  n  country,  unless 
they  abuse  and  caricature  us,— nor  interest  our- 
aeivw  in  the  reputation  of  naturalized  citizens— 
except,  indeed,  about  election  time.  This  book  of 
Dr.  Litter,  seems  to  us  an  illustration  of  both 
these  remarks'  It  is  certainly  clever,  agreeable,  full 
of  rambling  dtsqoisiUorni,  irr  which  there  is  "always 
tt  staple  of  thought  and  knowledge,  and  withal, 
aompliroentary  to  A  roericsns,a.nd  American  Institu- 
tions: The  writer  has  taken  up  his  abode  among 
us  for  good  and  for  evil— he  is  one  of  us-'-and.  by 
bis  labors  ou  that  truly  national  work  the  Ency- 
ftas^M^MsricaMtbaa  done  not  a  little  toillus. 
trnle.AprsrioMlileraiure.  Yel  these  li 
Germany,  originally  published,  under  the  title,  we 
believe*  of  letters  written  during  a  tour  10  Niagara, 
are  coldly  received ;  and  the  praises  of  which  they 
hove  been  the  object  in  English  reviews,  are-  not 
tnuwplanied,  as  in  the  ease  of  every  word  of  eulogy 
on  our  native  writers,  i«  so  eagerly  done— into  the 
uewspapers  of  this  country'.  We  can  assure  qui 
readers,  nevertheless,  they  will  find  that  "Thi 
Stranger  in  America"  is  a  very  agreeable  and  well 
informed  companion. 

HtHTS  FOR  TM»  IHTROVMIiHT  OF  EaRLT  Edu- 
cation and  NoalERT  DiSciFLWB  ;  from  the  13th 
London  edition,  with  additions.  I  vol.  18mo. — 
Jft*  York-  Wilet  k  Loko.— The  dedication  of 
this  work— brief,  comprehensive,  and  speaking- 
opens  its  way  favorably.  It  is  in  these  simple  but 
(ouchiiif>words— "  Dedicated  to  Mothers  by  h  Mo- 
ther ;"  and  well  does  it  redeem  the  promise  of  such 
a  dedication,  for  it  isrnaniiestly  throughout  .the  pro- 
duction of  a  cartful,  firm,  and  affectionate  mother, 
who  loves  her  offspring  loo  sincerely,  to  indulge  in 
the  selfishness  which  so  often  interferes  with  pro 
per  discipline,  and  who  reverences  too  much  the 
'  purity  of  childhood,  to  be,  in  any  wise,  a  party 
lo  impairing  it,  by  undue  indulgence.  Let  thafbl- 
lowing  extract  show  ber  principles : 

Success  in  Education  depends, 
'  'FiRST-^Wori!  saj :  PrrtPfBlion  bW  Cure ;  more ion , 
securing  our  children  from  injury,  than  on  rbreir^g 
I  riphl.  .  If  we  wiahjforinstono^,' 
puragwnw,  *«  'ha'.1  '«$?,* 'JtJ»Pt' 
;  nnd  compelling  Uiemlo  .fbits  bf 
guarding  bun  From  ull'frriJtressionH 
witnessing  a  weak  arid  cuwarU|y 


_ , _  ...,h  «S>, 

-  si  is,  the  tone  of  cjiiftirtcf'anil 

general  influence  of  those  with  wbom-lrrcyifve.  U 

TaWflLi-rOji  JarssJasI  HoHli  rataer-  (Am  on  in- 

luaMftaff  *uW.— ft  is  little  to  tell  a  «hild  what  to 


do;  we  must  show  him  how  to  do  it,  and  see  that 
-  i  done^  h  is  nothing'  lo  enact  laws,  if  tfe  do 
take  oare  that  they  are  put' into  practice,  ami 
adopted  as  habit*  Trusisrhbcruefbueinaasofad- 
ucation,and  Lie  most  neglected. ;  for  it  is  mow  easy 
to  command, 'than  to  teach  and  enforce.    For  ex. 

iple  ;  a  child  wiU  never  know  how  to  wnle  by  a 
set  of  rules,  however  oortiplsts^  .the  pen  rnusf"  be 
put  into  his  baud,  and  tha  power  acquired  by  re- 
pealed efforts,  and  mn  tinned  practice. — 

Fourthly—  On  rrjiJottng  our  Comtaet,  tnua  n- 
ferentc  to  tlu  Formation  of  }ht  '"' 


[  eondttct, 

, jthQfcJyr- 

rarely  followed,  by  corresponding.: 
fruits  in  future  life 

Listli — 0«  Jeartng  in 
ComsaraliK  Importance  of  ^.         .  .   .  . 

seat.— As  in  the  general'  conduct  6f  luV  " J»  thi 
pert  of  wisdom :" 


mind  a  jtut  ■»•»*  of 
IA«  eS/rcti  at  w*«n, 
onductoTluVit'is  i 

,_..„ ithe  lesa  to  the^rea 

good,  so  is  this  eminently  the  ease  fit  the.  subject 
before  us.  Now  the  primary,  the  essential  Wee* 
of  education  is  this— to  form  in  childrerra  Teugunts 
habil  of  mind,  founded  on  the  divine  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  leading  W  the  bsbiluol  GQi rcist 
of  praciicnl  virtue.  To  this,  all  6d)er  atuunmftnu 
are  wholly  subordinate.  ,  ,  , 

Thirtt  Ybars  Cors«spo»dejice  1RTWIIM 
B»hof  Jebb  and  Alex.  Knox.  8  vob. 9v»-  .  Ed- 
ited by  Ihe  Rev!  Charles"  Forsts*,  formerly  do- 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  Puiludeljihi*. 
Lea  &  Blamchard.  For  sale  in  N.  York 
by  W  i  lei  k.  Lono.— A  correspondence  dirougli 
the  space  of  nearly  the  third  of  a  oanluty,  beWee» 


ible 


for  kay:   New- York, 


fftjir— a  type  not  overdrawn,  .of  tie  ncwnUotiblf 
fidelity,  nnd  courageous  sffeclion,  of  tfckl  truest  oi 
the  friends  of  man— among  the  brute  creation— 
and  hardly  limited  to  that.    ' 

Taa  Amkbicau  Momtmlt,  fbr  May  i  New- 
York,  D,  tC.  Minor. 

1a%   KNii«MOCR« 

WlU>  kLotio.    . 

The  Turf  Rmmtbr,  for  May :  Baltimore,  L 
SsiMns*.'''   |,:I 

Wehniconlybiul  tima  toskiui  over  Ihe  pages 
of  the  Morithlies,-=-but  found  wherewithal  to  be 
well  pleased:  There  it  in  the  Americsn  Montkry, 
both  variety  and  ability.    ..     1. 

lT.iin«ti.  AnirfTWt  vt  ftF^""  i  lOtii  Annual 
KiMettion."  We conclude :.o_ur (Uview  lo-day,with 

aotleofif  aportitm-of  the  plcturee  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, which,  as  a  whoaa?  Lf  creditable,  though  we 
atts  byriomean*  a  coh  Vert  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  some  Hnowmg  memrteraof ^  Congreea,in  the  de- 
respecting  the  vacant  pamiels  in  the  Capitol, 
that  in  ttawcouiiLry  painters  in  ill  the  highest  de- 
portments, an  plenty  as  blaekberriaa. 


The  annexed  ,*ct»  aiwrf  general  interest : 
An|  Act' relating  u>  the  priFilegee  of  Firemen  of 

ihcrespeciivD  r:ltr* —■"'■" 'tl"  **'■'■,  pawed  May 

8lb,f»a..    "         U.  : | 

TAe  Pmm  grOBStm  tf«W  far*,  rtprumt* 

i  I.  The  firemen  of  the  dinerenl  citiea„wiuun 
tina State,  incase  of  reMoval from  one  crty  to  an- 
otfcji,  shall-  hcu  astowed  ■  ther  tSmtvttth,  Vm&Mjl 
have  served  aa-ai  "'"  '"  "'"  **"" 


matters  of  taste,  literature,  bui  'mat  hi  y  retigioh, 
with  open  hearts, and  minds,  could  net  .Mr-' wan 
if  the  writers  were  only  men  of  orditniiy  ca[>acity-i-' 


st  and' attraction:    Bit    j 


feeling  that  what  you  read  in  Oieec  ldt- 
tcra,  is  the  honeal  outpouring  of  one  tried  (Head  to 
another — nol  written  for  eSer.t— not  oVeiliifirig ' of 
future  publication,  as  Lord  Byron,  in  all  his  letters: 
to  Murray  and  others,  bo  manifestly  waft— bul 
written  as  the  friends  would  have  talked,  if  to- 
gether, in  the  fulness  of  their  understanding 
their  hearts. 

The  general  and  most  frequent  topics  of 
letters  is,  of  course— religion — and  the 
ties  enjoined  upon  Mr.  Jebb  by  his  different  stations 
in  the  church,  first  as  Curate,  at  iOL  a,year,lill  he 
rose  to  the  Bishopric  of  Limerick.    There  is,  more- 
over, a)  great  deal  that  all  readers  «f  urate  will  be  ii 
terested  in — so,  at  least,  we  foci  quite  authorized  irk 
pronouncing,  from  the  casual  and  interrupted  peru- 
sal we  have  been  able  to  give  to  these  volumes, 
The  Iarrmu.  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico  :  A  Ro- 

MAHCE,     Bf    THE     AUTHOR     OF    CaLAV'AB,    %     Villi 

PHiLABwLntiA,  Carry,  Lea  BbBusMwAkn:  We- 
have  read  these  volumes  through  with  uTrtraterikg 
ielereat;  they  evince  power  of  a  rria^orrk«,«Dd 
Iherough  preparation  for  the  worki  undertsk^it. 
Tboy  eajhcakf  the  Tery  spirit  of  thaltimea  or  which 
ifaiK>Kfi»iim,wA'.rVta***  iHa  rhanandttli 
aoenefak  ihaugh  U>y  s«s-e  Uw*»girJeraTeqttri»yta^ 
■lhaifetjtsiofi  th«1w«k:ilFiss^aftltl*psEa^-»BJ; 
are  superabuedance  of  incjdBnt  and:  detail, 
however  front  a  richly  stored  mind. 


eoirdrofdeep  interest  ana  attraction,     nai.    jcuiu.™.  , 

r       ,      u  i .j„i—u-     "h  S.  When  every  such  fireman  shall  have  tetved 

parties  are  profound  aishoUrs-adnurarslo     **^  ^  „  ^  lime  thareafler  as  shall  uake 
-discriminating critics:  add,to  U^Ona,  lie  T^fa^  who]e  ta^pf  scanrh»P*'ssMR»>fcTaa«jhj  by 

'  lh»  prrvM^eTajitex 


the  law  of  Foremen  Jtajdaag  ah,  ah 
they  shall  be  entitled  lo  alf  ilb^prFsaegrfbuBl  ex- 
e«ptjon«.raj*»lw^unidrby)la>vlo  the  firemen  of 
the  cities  pf  Albany  and  New  York. 

An  act'in  relation  to  the  as^Basment  of  highway 
IntOr.  PsahetJ  A*f«84i  IBM.' 
TKtmapU  pf  r*r,  Stld  of  STao  '■  rTsrfcirfJsntiaalad  m 
S«JcanJJis*«%,&sn^ta«>*faifs;  „ 
1 1.  The  real  property  of  riowiesileM  owners, 
.proved  or  occupied  by  a  setvantTfr  ig/f,  shall 
Subject  loBftseasrnerlt  of  inSghwky  laUr,  and 
basarnerateaa  the  reaJ  .property  of  resident 

owners,^  ._        _.        . ~- >- 

S  t,  The  twe^y-second  section  of  title  first, 
chap.  1'Sih,  pan  sWt)  article  second  of  the.  Rovi- 
Jied  Statutes,  shall  -be.  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
fellows.:      i  .»    /'■*.!■  -vj, 

fcw^,8*!  iiief*  iStC  sny  *«*«,■■.  , 
EhaTlmak*  outaliatanAettlWh/W .*J* 
of  all  lot!  pieceii  or.p^ls' of  Unfl-wrlW., 
town.owfledVnon-reaidWts'the^  ***)$* 
so designdted  shiU ta descrifeWlm  the  sarne  man- 
ner asls1  required  frorh  a>sea«>rs,  and  its  value 
■Jnil-bB  M  *o«n  opposite  to  such  descriptian ; 
such  value  shall  be  tie  asm*  as  was  affixed  to 
such'lot  in  the  list  assessment  roll  of  Ihe  [own; 
and  if  such  lot  .£•  not  sae-nttarf  »ahsed_in  Mcfa 
roll  then  hv  proporuon  to  the  valuation  which 
shall  have 'been  affixed  to  the  wbolelractof  wench 
such  lol  shaft  be  a  part.  '•    '  u" 

T~n  3.  TEs  fwenty-fourlh  section  of.  the  saine 
efeaptefrshall  bs  ajnendedeoaslo  read  as  fullows  ; 
h.*fr*t  vlBaseakuig  soeh  esMraa*Bawl  BSEes* 
Bakrar**eto"rm«ri«ai«riara  shall  proosesl .as  follows 


The  story  is  thai  of  the  fall  of  the  island  , 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  after  ihelong-aW  bloody 
orations  against  it  conducted  "by  CorUi  iri  pen — , , 

and  the  gallant,  protracted-,"' but  evcrittDllry  urii- 
vaifin?  defence  of  the  youtrrruTmtf  irr*:feted ''Huh-" 
tim»zin.l--Th«  hero  of  the  sfr%rrnWsvbr;1il  '>,*>' 
Lima ;  the  herolhe, «.  very  f emarkuble  cruation, 
and    not    iamt|   ths  nobis  dog 


The  wRt^numbsir  of  days'  work  *l*ij 

din  each  jreaxshall  be  ascertained,  and  anall 
be  stleaelgtimeTlhe  nHiHAer  of  taxable  in- 
habils^rorin'STrcrr  town  i  ■  _ 

. ..  .aVjEvaev-iasle  inhabitant  being  above  the-age  Of 
'twenty-ine'  years,  (excepting  m'nisters  of  the  gos- 
iteV  iSo  firleafe  W  cterV  derromamoobj  paupers, 
a^diriU  rsndUinMiBs,)  shall  be,  rL^enaCdatiknst 

"rtt  rssklue  of  such  days*  work.  ahaUbasp-, 
iiarthMid  sdou  th«  Mlats,  rtol  and  phfsSJasO,  af 
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every  mhabitant  of  such  town,  an  the  same  shall 
appear  by  the  laet  assessment  roil  of  the  said 
town;  and  upon  each  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  of 
which  the  owners  are  non-residents,  contained  in 
the  list  made  as  aforesaid     • 

4.  If,  after  such, appointment;  there  shall  be  any 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  days'  work  determined 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  performed  in  their  town, 
the  then  ensuing  year,  such,  deficiently  shall  be  as* 
qessed  upon  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  upon  each  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  of  which  the  owners  are  non-resi- 
dents, according  to  the  last  assessment  roll 

5.  The  commissioners  shall  affix  to  the  name  of 
each  person  named  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  over- 
seer&'and  also  to  the  description  of  each  tract  or  par- 
cel of  land  contained  in  the  list  prepared  by  them  of 
non*resideot  lands,  the  number  of  days  which  such 
person  or  tract  shall  be  assessed  for  highway  labor, 
as  herein  directed,  and  the  commissioners  shall: 
subscribe  such  lists  and  file  them  with  the  town 
clerk*'*  * 

ThbMichIoak  HUi.  stfsnui  b*kl>.— -The  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
has  this  paragraph :    . ' 

.  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard,,  who  heive  been  act- 
ing as  Mediators  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  left 
Una  city  yesterday,  on  their  return  to  Washington* 
We  Jearn  from  them  the  important  fact,  that  &ov. 
Lucas  withriiis  suite,  and  the  militia  who  were  as- 
sembled at  Perrysburgh,  have  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

The  Ccnumsstooers  for  running  the  northern, 
boundary  line  of  Ohio,  have  also  returned,  and  will 
suspend  their  operations  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature  in  June,  a  special  session  of 
wftich,  at  that  time,  has  been'cafled  by  Governor 
Lucas. 

.  We  are-  much  gratified  to  have  it  in  pur  power 
thus  to  assure  our  readers,  from  an  official  source, 
that  no  further  difficulties  need  be  apprehended  be- 
tween the"  two  Great  Powers — in  Cabinet  parlance 
— for  some  months,  at  least. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Patriot^ 
Baltimore  Prospects. — We  mentioned,  a  few 
days  since,  a  purchase  of  a  large  square  of  ground 
in  the  eastern  saotem  of  the  city,  by  speculators 
from  abroad.    We  have  now  to  notice  the  purchase 
of  the  country  residence  of '  the  late  Mr.  Didier, 
within  the  western  limits  of  the  city,  about  19  acres, 
for  $24,000,  by  a  citizen  of  New  York,  who  has 
bos«ht,  also,  a  square  of  ground  between  German 
and  Pratt  streets.    It  is  believed  he  will  more 
double  his  money  within  a  short  period, 
ists  can  no  where  make  more  profitabJW*^»T*» 
ments  than  in  Baltimore,  at  the  presen 
the  city  is  destined  to  "  go  ahead"  s 
pidly. 

Steamboat  Explosions.— The  National  Intel- 
ligencer, adverting  to  the  frequency,  and  fatality, 
or  these  occurrences,  says  very  justly  ; 

"  There  is  no  certain  remedy  for  these  accidents 
but  to  make  the  owners  of  the  boats  sweat  for 
them.  A  Density  of  #5,000  for  the  death,  and 
$1,000  for  the  damage  of  every  individual,  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  boilers,  would  soon  put  a  stop  to 
such  occurrences,  for  they  are  all  the  result  of 
negligence,  incapacity,  or  culpable  mismanage- 
ment:" 

The  GraiM  and  Flour  Market. — The  price' 
of  Grain  and  Flour  as  a  more  general  concern  than 
that  of  any  other  articles  of  merchandise, — for  we 
all  eat  bread— naturally  attracts  attention— just 
now.  It  is,  we  observe,  said  in  some  of  the  South  » 
em  papers,that  the  rise  here  in  these  articles,  is  prob- 
ably speculative,  and  partaking  of  Ahe  gambling 
spirit,  which  the  rise  in  Stocks  and  Real  Estate,  is 
supposed  to  exhibit. 

According  to  letters  however,  we  haTe  seen  to- 
day, from  the  grain  growing  region  ef  this  State,  J 
we  apprehend  there  is  really  too  good  ground  for 
ttye  rise,  in  the  shortness  of  the  supply  left  over 
from  last  year,  and  in  the  injury  which  the  severe 
winter  has  done  to  the  wheat  in  the  ground*  At 
any  rate,  $1  25  Wa*  refused  at  Geno»«V  last  ;***)(» 
(on  the  0th,)  fo*  wheat 

Fodder  lofc^ttls  is  iOsols>u^Uyscaree|  Mehy 
k**4  keys  per iaJttdi  ami  it  fttdimtr  ha?  ho  bee* 


solid  at  $30  per  ton.  Even  at  the  Genesee  Flats  it 
commands  $14 — and  in  many  places,  farmers  are 
doling  out  with  a  scanty  hand  to  their  cattle,  ihe 
wheat  which  was  reserved  for  their  own  use. 

The  New  York  spirit  of  speculation  seems  to 
find  itself  too  much  Circumscribed  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  is  ex- 
tending itself,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  par- 
{  agraph,  to  Albany,  and  even  to  Baltimore. 

[From  the  Albany  Jhgus.} 

Rial  Estate  Sales,  in  the  City  or  Albany. 
—The  recent  sales  of  real  estate  in  this  city,  al- 
though extending  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large 
amount,  are  by  no  means  in  advance  of  the  actual 
value  of  property. 

The  sale  of  the  extensive  and  valuable  estate  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Dele  van,  for  some  $350,000,  is  a  purchase 
that  promises  to  return,  ultimately,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, a  large  profit  to  the  company  into  whose 
hands  it  has  fallen.  _  During  the  past  and  previous 
year,  real  property  in- this  city  has  not  advanced  in 
value  with  the  progress  of  population  and  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  rents.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  stationary.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  how* 
ever,  that  the  increasing  business  of  the  city,  the 
multiplied  travel  and  intercourse,  and  particularly 
the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation,  would  give  an  impetus  to  real  pro- 
perty. It  was  obvious  that  it  would  start  forward 
as  soon  as  these  combined  causes  should  become  in 
any  degree  operative.  And  such  has  been  the 
case.  The  purchase  of  this  large  estate  was  made 
]  just  at  the  turning  point,  and  will  scarcely  fail  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  new  owners  and  to  the 
city*  The  south  lots  alone  must  be  soon  worth  the 
entire  purchase  money. 

The  purchase  of  the  property  of  Jas.  Stevenson,  \ 
Esq.,  for  $42,000  was  also  judiciously  made.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  among  the  most  valua- 
ble real  estate  on  State  street.  We  suspect  that 
more  than  one  of  our  citizens  would  be  glad  to  take 
the  property  at  the  price  paid  by  the  New  York 
purchasers. 

Other  sales  of  lots  and  property  in  the  city  indi- 
cate a  decidedly  upward  tendency  in  value  and  de- 
mand. 

Great  Sals  of  Real  Estate.*— The  Coun- 
try Seat  of  Com.  Cbauncey  near  Hellgate,  which 
was  sold  by  the  Commodore-a  few  montns  ago  for 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  re-sold  in  city  lot+  yes- 
terday, for  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, dollars. 

It  is  distant  about  five  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 
and  contains  about  15  acres,  we  believe. 

Steamboat  Case — A  point  to  be  mooted. — 
It  is  stated  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  that  the  steam- 
boat Columbian,  plying  between  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk,  on  a  recent  occasion,  meeting  on  her  way 
up,  off  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  a  new  boat, 
the  Thos.  Jefferson,  built  to  run  between  Rich- 
mond and  Norfolk,  refused  to  receive  on  board— as 
was  usual,  and  as  had  been  done  we  presume  hun- 
dreds of  times,  from  other  boats  belonging  to  the 
same  parties  as  the  Columbian — passengers  bound 
to  Baltimore.  The  objection  wasfnotwant  of  room, 
J.  nor  stress  of  weather,  which  prevented  the  boats 
coming  to,  with  safety — for  the  passengers  from  the ' 
Thos.  Jefferson  were  alongside  the  Columbian — but 
that  they  were  from  a  rival  boat.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly driven  back. 

Now  the  point  we  desire  to  moot  is,  whether— if 
in  virtue  of  advertisements,  or  common  usage,  the 
Columbian  was  known,  and  relied  upon,  to  take  pas- 
sengers from  the  Richmond  boats  when  meeting 
between  Norfolk  and  the  mouth  of  the  James  Ri- 
ver—there would  not  lie  an  action  against  the  pro- 
prietors, or  master,  for  ore  icb  of  contract,  in  the 
case  referred  to  by  the  Whig  t 

They  who  undertake  for  hire,  to  run  public  con- 
veyances, Whether  on  land  oi*  water,  do  cod  tract 
engagements  towards  Ujt  JftiblkJ,  from  which  they 
should  not  1m,  and  We  presume  arc  not,  at  liberty, 
hm  my  fepridittu,  or  •slush,  or  tpittAu  motives, 
ItflMOflsjMtlMflMft^witl^  Wmlt 


they  are  common  carriers  of  goods  or  passengers, 
they  musj,  abide  by  their  own  undertaking,  or<be 
|  subject  to  penalty  for  not  doing  so*.  This,  at  least, 
u  the  common  sense  view  of  the  case,  and  therefore 
possibly  the  common  law — though  between  corn- 
moo  sense  and  law  there  be,  sometimes,  sad  discre- 
pancies. 

Pennsylvania  Loon.— The  loan  of  .  $959,6O0£  j(u- 
thorized  by  an  act  of  the  hurt  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  for  which  proposals  were  received  at 
the.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
until  the  9th  insL,  was  taken  by  Elihu  Chauncey. 
.  Esq.,  for  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  at  on*  hundred 
ana  twelve  dollars  and  two  cents  for  every  one 
hundred  dollars  of  stock.  We  understand  that  the 
Messrs.  Phillip*  bid  *1 1 1  74.— [U.  S.  Gazette.) 

[From  the  Globe  of  Yesterday] 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  invited  "by 
the  Secretary  ot  War  to  attend  the  next  General 
Annual  Examination  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  which  will  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  June : 

Maine. — Hon.  M.  Mason. 

Jfew  Hampshire.— Col  S.  Collins. 

Massachusetts.— *Hau.  N.  Bowditch. 

Connecticut. — Rev.  J.  Cogswell,  *Rev.  H.  Cros- 
welL 

•Yew  York. — Hon.  B.  Green,  Hon.  C.  C.  Ferris, 
Gen.  Geo.  R.  Davis,  *George  W.  Clinton,  Esq., 
John  Hunter,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania..— Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs,  Gen.  W.  8. 
Rogers,  Win.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Esq,  Wm.  J.  Leiper, 
Esq.,  Wm.  C.  Frazer,  Esq.,  +Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dal- 
las, Hun.  Calvin  Blythe. 
I  Virginia.— Dr.  E.  H.  Carmicheal,  -Col.  John 
Heth,  Hon.  P.  V.  Daniel. 

North  Carolina. — John  Bragg,  Esq. 

South  Carolina.— Dr.  E.  S.  Davis/* 

Georgia.— CoL  Wm.  C.  Lyman. 

Kentucky, — Thomas  J.  Pew,  Esq. 

Tennessee. — Right  Rev.  J.  H.  Otey,  Bishop  of 
Tennessee. 

Indiana. — *Dr.E.  Newlanid. 

Alabama. — Col.  Peter  Martn. 

Army.— Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Atkinson. 

♦Those  gentlemen  who  have  this  mark  before 
their  names  have  declined. 

[HudsonH  Jfews  Room  Correspondence.) 
Steam  Boat  Disaster. — The  Steamboat  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  on  her  passage  from  New  Orleans  to 
Little  Rock,  was  snaggM  and  sunk,  m  Arkansas  riv- 
er, about  40  miles  above  port  Arkansas.  She  hod  a 
cargo  worth  about  $60,000,  fully  insured;  part  of 
it  has  been  saved  in  a  damaged  state.  No"  in- 
surance on  the  boat,  which,  it  is  supposed  will  be 
lost. 

The  Brig  Maese,  hence  for  Sisal,  is  ashore  at 
Barnegat,  and  will  probably  be  lost. 


[From  the  Nat.  Gazette.] 

The  annexed  article  is  "  going  the  rounds"  of 
the  newspapers.  - 

"  An  English  paper  speaking  of  honor,  the  sore- 
ness of  which,  it  says,  is  betrayed  by  the  sensitive- 
ness, makes  this  just  remark :  '  The  common  sense 
of  mankind  instructs  them  that  a  sound  robust  ho- 
nor is  never  touchy ;  it  is  when  it  becomes  weak 
and  tender  that  it  goes  about  querulously  asking 
this  man  and  that  man  whether  they  intended  to 
hurt  or  offend  \Un 

Neither  the  common  sense  nor  common  experi- 
ence of  mankind  warrants  this  theory,  supposing 
touchy  to  mean  sensitive.  The  most  pure  and  del- 
icate— those  who  have  labored  most  earnestly  to 
deserve  the  best  reputation — are  apt  to  be  f*  tremu- 
lously alive"  to  every  kind  of  obloquy  or  injuriovft 
suspicion.  Honor  may  be  tlioroughrv  sound  and 
incorruntible,  but  not  robust  so  as  to  be  unaffected 
I  by  opinion.  Falsehood  alone  can  annoy  it,  and 
does  severely  in  the  plurality  of  cases.  There  are, 
indeed,  public  purfci  'ts  and  situations,  so  particu- 
lar! v  and  consUi  tidy  .able  to  obloquy,  that  the  nat- 
ural susceptibility  of  true  honor  is  gradually  les- 
sened ;  vet,  eminent  men  of  the  noblest  virtue,  pub- 
lic ml  private,'  Hwve  even  perished,  in  advanced 
stages,  from  tedder****,  or  irritability  with  regard 
to  thetr  fame.1  F<?w  arc  content  of  able  to  live 
down  merely  the  judgments  of  Ignorant*  and  tke 
inventions  of  malic*.*  Cloeruk*sfttas»  indeed,  k 
ttftsr  roatu>|  and  rarely  strrieembU)  torisMsWvt' 
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mm  is  common,  where  firm,  conscious  honor  and 
high  moral  courage  are  united.  On  this  account 
slander  is  doubly  mischievous  and  detestable. 

The  Honored  Cnrer  Justice. — The  National 

Intelligencer  of  yesterday,  referring  to -the  rumors 

of  the  ill-health  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  has  this 

cheering  paragraph : 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
Justice,  upon  business,  was  yesterday  received  at 
the  office  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  the  contents 
and  appearance  of  which  indicate  nothing  like  in- 
disposition  of  either  mind,  or  body,  in  the  writer. 
The  hand  is  as  firm,  and  matter  as  gerniain  to  the 
purpose,  as  usual  with  him.  Furthermore,  the 
Richmond  Compiler  of  Friday  lust  states,  that  the 
Editor  saw  the  Chief  Justfce  on  the  previous  day, 
taking  his  accustomed  walk,  half  a  mile  distant  from 
his  residence. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  yesterday,  in  honor  of 
the  late  General  Leavenworth,  were  altogether 
creditable  to  the  feelings  of  the  city,  and  to  the  ar- 
rangements and  precision  of  the  military.  The 
day  was  hot,  but  fine,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators 
great.  • 

The  Journ  d  of  Commerce  gives  these  partic- 
ulars : 

The  Superior  Court  room  was  reserved  for  the 
Judges  of  the  Law  Courts,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  State  Legislatures,  Society  of  Cincinnati,  &c 
The  Common  Council  room  was  reserved  for  the 
reception  of  the  Common  Council,  Clergy,  Pall 
bearers,  Officers  of  the  Army,  Recorder,  Ex-May- 
ors and  Recorders,  Ex- Aldermen  and  Assistants, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Brooklyn.  The  remains 
of  the  deceased  lay  in  state  in  the  Governor's  room. 
On  the  plate  of  the  Coffin,  which  was  a  very  su- 
perb one,  was  engraved  the  words,  M  Brioadie* 
General  Henry  Leaven  worth,  died,  July  81st, 
1934,  ac ed  51  tears."  About  4  o'clock  the  fune- 
ral procession  left  the  City  Hall,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Steamboat,  amidst  discharges  of  cannon.  The 
following  is  a  brief  memoir  of  the  deceased,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  his 
relations. 

General  Leavenworth  was' bom  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  in  the  year  1806  came  to  the  town 
of  Delhi,  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  studied 
law  under  General  Root,  and  continued  practising 
it  until  the  year  1812,  when  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  Captain,  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  corps 
which  he  raised  himself,  and  from  that  period  till 
his  death  he  remained  in  the  army.  He  command- 
ed a  battalion  in  the  9th  regiment  at  the  battles 
of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewatcr.  After  the  first  of 
these  battles,  he  was  made  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  after  the  second,  where  he  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  gallantry,  he  was  made 
Colonel.  At  this  battle  most  of  the  officers  were 
wounded,  and  for  a  part  of  the  day  nearly  the  en- 
tire command  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  how- 
ever at  last  wounded  himself.  Whilst  he  was  hold- 
ing out  his  arm  pointing  towards  the  enemy,  a  can- 
non ball  struck  his  arm  and  knocked  him  off  his 
horse.  After  the  battle,  he  retired  to  Delhi,  where 
lie  remained  five  or  six  months,  and  then  rejoined 
the  army.  When  peace  took  place,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
was  subsequently  stationed  at  Jefferson  barracks, 
a  little  below  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  after- 
wards at  the  Falls  of  St,  Anthony  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  other  outposts,  until  the  summer  of  1834, 
when  he  marched  in  command  of  the  dragoons,  on 
an  expedition  to  the  settlements  of  the  Pawnee  and 
Camanchc  Indians.  This  was  unfortunately  his 
list  campaign;  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1834, 
of  fever,  at  a  place  called  Cross  Timbers,  on  the 
False  Washita.  His  remains  were  at  first  taken 
to  Cantonment  Jessup,  and  from  thence  to  New 
Orleans,  from  which  place  they  were  shipped  lor 
tliis  port  about  six  weeks  ago.  Prior  to  the  ship- 
ment the  flesh  was  separated  from  the  bones  and 
nothing  but  the  Utter  was  brought  her-.  They 
arrived  a  few  days  since,  and  were  yesterd.iy  put 
on  bo  ird  a  steamboat,  to  be  conveyed  to  Delhir 
where  his  wife,  who  died  m  1811,  lies  interred.— 
She  was  the  sister  of  Doctor  Knupp  or  this  city. 
In  all  his  different  relations  in  life  he  sustained  the 
character  of  a  brave,  amiable,  intelligent  and  high- 
ly honorable  man. 

Missionaries.— The  ship  Shepherdess,  which 
has  sailed  from  Boston  for  India,  has  on  board  the 


Rev.  John  M.  S.  Perry  and  lady,  of  Mendon  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence  and  lady,  of 
Genncssee,  New  York,  destined  for  Ceylon  ;  Rev. 

Henry  Ballcntine  and  lady*  of  Marion,  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Webster  (Printer)  and  lady,  from  Utica, 
New  York,  destined  to  Bombay — au  sent  out  by 
the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

Baltimoee,  May  13.— AVwoJ.— The  Board  for 
the  examination  of  Midshipmen,  consisting  of  Cap- 
tains Ballard,  Dallas,  Bolton,  C  lax  ton,  and  Kear- 
ney, convened  yesterday,  in  this  city.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  Midshipmen  have  reported  them- 
selves, prepared  for  the  ordeal,  and,  with  good 
wishes  for  their  success,  we  bid  a  "pleasant  pas- 
s.*ge.w—  [Patriot.] 

The  Astor  Hotel,  JV.  For*.— The  Boston  Atlas 
buys,  that  this  House  has  been  taken  by  the  Messrs. 
Bovderi.  of  the  Treinont  House,  Boston. 

Shocking  Jlccident. — We  learn  that  as  the 
Northern  Stage  was  passing  over  Culpepper's 
Bridge,  between  Halifax  and  Louisborg,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  on  its  route  to  this  city,  the  feet  of  one 
of  the  horses  got  caught  in  a  hole,  which  so  alarm- 
ed the  others  that  they  started  to  runand  upset  the 
Coach.  Several  of  the  passengers  were  seriously 
injured.  One  had  his  back  broken,  and,  it  is  said, 
cannot  possibly  survive  ;  the  driver  also,  we  are 
informed,  was  in  a  dying  state.  Two  or  three  of 
the  horses  were  either  killed  or  drowned.  These 
are  all  the  particulars  we  have  been  able  to  glean. 
—[Raleigh  Reg.,  12th  May.] 

Capt.  Douglas,  (of  brie  Eta,  from  Guayama,P. 
R.)  was  informed  by  the  Am.  Consul,  and  his 
merchants  at  Guayama,  that  -there  was  a  report 
that  14  plantations  at  Santa  Croix  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  published, by Messrs-Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  "The  Conquest  of  Florida,  by 
Hernando  Soto,"  a  work  in  two  volumes,  derived 
from  original  and  authentic  chronicles,  by  Theodore 
Irving,  Esq.  the  nephew  of  Washington  Irving. — 
We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  success  of 
this  his  first  attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
distinguished  uncle.  It  furnishes  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  he  will  do  no  discredit  to  his  name,  and 
that  we  may  expect  much  from  his  devotion  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  The  subject  is  one  of  considera- 
ble interest  both  from  its  historical  importance, 
and  its  romantic  character,  and  is  treated  in  a 
way  that  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of 
every  reader ,  The  dedication  to  the  author's  un- 
cle, does  equal  honor  to  his  head  and  heart. — [Nat. 
GHteette.] 

Navigator  Island*. — This  group  lies  in  about  13 
sout  latitude,  and  171  West  longitude.  Captain 
Worth,  of  the  Howard,  informs  us,  tliat  having 
visited  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  he 
considers  the  Island  of Qteewhy  as  presenting  ad  van- . 
tages  andfacilities  to  whalemen,  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  island  in  that  Ocean.  It  affords  fruit,yams, 
poultry,  swine,  &c>  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; 
plenty  of  wood,  and  excellent  water.  For  a  mus- 
ket the  natives  §ive  13  hogs,  or  800  to  1000 yams; 
and  great  quantities  of  fowls,  cocoanuts,  bananas 
&c  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  pipes,  flints,  and 
blue  glass  beads.  The  fruit  is  generally  obtained 
at  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  island ;  but  hoes,  wood 
and  water  are  procured  from  the  north  side. — 
Sufficient  supplies  may  be  taken  onboard  in  the 
short  space  of  four  days  j  and  no  danger  need  be 
apprehended  fftm  the  natives,  provided  the  precau- 
tion be  taken  to  keep  the  head  cr.ief  on  board  as  a 
hostage,  day  and  night — a  requisition  very  willing- 
ly complied  with  when  two  or  three  of  the  na- 
tives, and  an  interpreter,  are  also  allowed  to  remain. 
By  pursuing  this  course  in  both  of  his  visits  to 
this  place,  Capt.  W.  pissed  and  repassed  unarmed 
in  his  boats  with  perfect  safety,  and  found  the  na- 
tives extremely  civil,  never  attempting  to  steal 
from  the  boats  on  shore,  nor  while  on  board  his 
ship.  He  thinks  however,  that  without  this  pre- 
caution, they  would  not  hesitate  to  seize  a  boat 
and  crew,  merely  for  the  sake  of,  two  or  three  mus- 
kets— which  article  they  seem  very  anxious  to  ob- 
tain, though  they  never  inquired  for  shot  or  ball 
The  white  residents  (of  whom  there  are  only  two, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture)  informed 
Capt.  W.  that  they  made  no  other  use  of  the 
muskets  than  todischarge  them  at  their  great  feasts 
— considering  those  the  Wt  which  made  the  loud- 
est reports  I — [Nantucket  Enquirer.] '  '' 


Bomn  istotdi.— These  Islands  are  about  mid- 
way between  the  Ladrones,  and  the  coast  of  Japan 
—say  lat  27  N.,  Ion.  143  E.— Plentiful  supplies  of 
yams,  potatoes,  corn,  hogs,  water  and  wood — 
together  with  fine  green  turtle,  weighing  from  400 
to flOOpojunds  each,  may  here  be  procured.  The 
ship  Howard,  during  her  recent  voyage,  cruised 
several  weeks  in  the  vicinity,  between  the  25th 
April  and  8th  June  last,  and  obtained  considerable 
oil,  though  the  weather  was  unfavorable  most  of 
the  time.  Great  numbers  of  whales  were  seen 
during  this  period.  ThcH.  took  on  board  40  bbls 
yams,  and  30  do  potatoes— also,  from  the  South  Is- 
land, 38  large  turtle*  There  are  at  the  North  Is- 
land, on  the  western  side,  some  thirty  inhabitants 
consisting  of  five  industrious  white  men,  and  90  to 
25  men  and  women  from  the  Sandwich  Isle. — 
These  settled  there  in  1828,  and  have  cleared  about 
1000  acres  of  land — the  soil  of  excellent  quality 
—though  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  their 
plantations  suffer  much  from  the  heavy  rains.  At 
the  date  above  mentioned,  they  had  on  hand  about 
1000  bbls  yams  and  as  many  bushels  of  good  corn, 
ready  for  disposal  to  such  vessels  as  might  call  for 
recruits,  and  at  prices  similar  to  those  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

This  island  (the  North  Island)  affords  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  that  ocean.  Supplies  may  be 
obtained  by  lying  off  and  on ;  but  near  the  shores 
of  each  island  there  are  strong  currents  setting  in 
various  direction*.  A  ship  can  stand  into  the 
south  island,  send  her  boats  on  shore,  and  in  two 
hours  they  can  return,  each  bringing  five  turtle, 
being  as  many  as  a  boat  can  float  with.  For 
the  prevention  of  scurvy,  a  fresh  stock  of  vege- 
tables of  almost  every  kind,  and  abundance 
of  the  finest  melons,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July— being  a  convenient 
time  for  the  ships  in  that  region,  as  the  whal- 
ing seasons  on  the  coast  of  Japan  grows  later 
every  year. 

Capt.  Worth,  from  whom  we  derive  the  above 
details,  is  of  opinion  that  an  error  exists  in  the  lo- 
cation of  these  islands  as  laid  down  on  most 
charts.  From  his  observations,  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly taken,  he  judges  them  to  be  at  least  30 
miles  South,  and  70  miles  East,  of  their  places 
on  the  tharts.  On  .  comparing  his  observations 
with  those  of  several  other  shipmasters  who  were 
there  at  or  about  the  same  time,  he  came  to  the 
same  result. — [Nantucket  Enquirer.] 

Tub  West  India  Expebukii t. — The  Gazette, 
of  this  morning,  publishes  a  letter  from  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  of  the  18th  ulu,  which,  after  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  some  newspapers  from  this 
city,  gives  this  encouraging  account  of  the  conduct 
emancipated  slaves  in  that  island. 

e  some  of.  them  are  very  incorrect  re- 
_  the  conduct  of  the  negroes,  and  the  aspect 
country  in  general ;  by  those  rtpresenta- 
it  would  appear,  that  the  Island  was  all  in 
confusion— the  estates  and  plantations  all  destroy- 
ed—horror and  dismay  staring  us  in  the  face,  dread- 
ing butchery  and  bloodshed  at  every  step— butt  am 
happy  to  say,  it  is  not  only  far,  but  mttogethrr 
otherwise.  We  ate  stf,  Ood  be  praised,  quite  well 
and  happy,— my  negroes  conducting  themselves 
with  every  pronnety  and  decorum,  and  I  never  had 
less  trouble  with,  or  more  work  done  by,  them." 

The  Canton  (Chinese)  Register  says— 
a  Of  all  the  frontier  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
the  coast  is,  perhaps,  in  the  most  defenceless  state. 
An  inefficient  navy  with  dismantled  forts  can  afford 
little  protection.  From  the  Choo-keane  (Pearl  riv- 
er) of  Canton  to  the  frontiers  of  Mantchooria  there 
are  numerous  navigable  rjvers  which  lead  to  the 
most  flourishing  cities  of  the  emnire;  spacious  har- 
bors to  contain  whole  fleets,  and  water  communica- 
tion by  means  of  canals  to  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  empire.  They  cannot  be  ignorant  that  six  pro- 
vinces are  assailable,  and  that  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  empire  he  open  to '  the  graayof  a  supe- 
rior maritime  power.  If  the  govenansot  officers 
therefore  tremble  at  the  sole  thought  of  irritating  a 
foreign  power,  which  has  the  means  of  punishing 
their  arrogance,  we  must  not  consider  their  fear  un- 
founded. They  may  have  recourse  to  haughty 
edicts  and  a  show  of  power ;  but  when  all  strafer* 
gems  and  expedients  are  exhausted,  they  will  sue 
for  peace  as  numbly  from,  as  they  formerly,  in  the 
height  of  pride,  announced  then-  decrees  to,  the 
barbarians.'' 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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[From  the  A*.  Y.  American,] 
ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE  OR  STONE  COFFINS. 

We  some  time  since  alluded  to  the  fact  of  Par- 
ker's cement  having  been  proposed  to  be  applied 
to  the  making  of  coffins.  We  have  since  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  obtained  a  patent  for  this  novel  species 
of  manufacture.  Mr.  White  has  left  a  sample  of 
the  cement  thus  prepared,  at  our  office,  where  the 
curious  may  call  una  see  it.  It  is  certainly  anoth- 
er extraordinary  evidence  of  the  success  and  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  inventive  .genius  of  our  coun- 
trymen strikes  out  new  paths  and  new  discov- 
eries in  the  arts,  while  the  older  nations  of  the 
earth  are  creeping  behind  us  at  the  slow  and 
crawling  pace  of  the  snail  or  sloth.  The  sam- 
ple of  cement  in  question  is  almost  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  solid  and  hard,  yet  light 
in  its  texture,  and  on  the  .outside  polished,  and 
afterwards  varnished  of  a  dark  walnut  color. — 
This  glaaing  or  varnish,  Mr.  White  informs  us, 
may  be  made,  as  we  suggested  to  him,  in  imitation 
of  mahogany,  maple,  rose,  or  any  other  elegant 
wood.  The  coffins,  it  is  presumed,  are  to  be  made 
with  the  lids  separate.  After  the  body  is  placed  in 
it,  a  thickness  of  cement  is  to  be  laid  on  the  edge 
of  the  coffin,  to  connect  the  lid,  leaving  a  small 
opening,  to  be  used  temporarily  until  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  receiver.  This  opening  also  being 
filled  in,  the  whole  is  perfectly  air  and  water-tight. 
The  interior  being  deprived  of  air,  decomposition 
of  the  body,  and  the  breeding  of  those  germs  of 
insects  which  are  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  our 
flesh,  cannot,  of  course,  go  on,  and  must  be  sus- 
pended. We  know  how  deeply  interesting  this 
subject  is  to  the  feelings  of  the  world,  and  how  few 
there  are  so  callous  as  not  to  wish  to  preserve 
unaltered,  after  death,  "  this  sensible  warm  be- 
ing," and  still  to  gaze  on  its  cold  tenement  as 
the  silent  but  eloquent  image  of  the  spirit  that 
once  animated  it,  and  which  we  know  may  be 
effected,  by  exclusion  from  air  and  moisture,  from 
the  opening  of  the  leaden  coffin  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  I.  during  the  time,  and  in  the  presence,  of 
Geo.  IV.  Though  two  centuries  had  elapsed  from 
his  death,  the  very  color  of  the  complexion,  and  the 
pleasant  smile  of  the  features,  were  the  same  as  in 
the  best  portrait  of  him  taken  at  the  time,  from  life, 
by  the  celebrated  Vandyke.  The  Egyptians,  de- 
prived of  convenient  burial  places  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  and  admonished  by  their  beliefin 
transmigration,  resorted  to  embalmment.  Cata- 
combs and  pyramids  were  built  in  honor  of  the 
dead,  whom  they  respected  more  than  the  living. — 
The  invention  of  which  we  speak  far  excels  this 
complicated  process,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be 
entirely  substituted  for  destructible  wood,  and  eqmj 
into  general  use,  not  only  for  coffins,  but  fqsk* 
kinds  of  vessels  and  receptacles  in  which  it  i»J^n 
rable  to  preserve  the  contents  from  dampness 
the  external  air— thus,  for  records,public  docunftq 
books  transported  to  great  distances,  over  the  a 
etc.  It  is  also  proper  to  add  that,  in  these  air-tight 
coffins,  Mr. White  proposes  to  insert  in  the  lid,over 
the  face  of  the  corpse,  a  thick  plate  of  transparent 
glass,  while  the  cement  is  soft,  and  which  thus,  on 
hardening,  becomes  a  Dart  of  the  lid.  Thus,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  may  here  view, 
after  death,  at  their  discretion,  the  revered  face  it- 
self on  which  they  doted,  in  life,  with  a  parent's 
devotion,  a  brother's  affection,  or  a  sister's  love. — 
In  fact,  not  only  might  the  body  be  thus  visited  in 
its  vault,  but,  so  far  as  its  freedom  from  taint  is 
concerned,  might  be  kept  in  the  residence  of  the  li- 
ving. If  buried,  the  grave  need  not  be  deeper 
than  the  surface. 

Mr.  White,  and  Doctors  Hoyt  and  Dayton,  of 
Syracuse,  are  owners  of  this  improvement. 

M$.  White  is  joint  owner  with  Mr.  Parker  in 
the  cisterns  of  this  material,  and  some  other  im- 
provements. Those  going  into  either  branch, 
would  find  their  interest,  therefore,  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  embracing  the  whole.  Wul  not  undertak- 
ers, as  a  matter  of  interest,  be  disposed  to  adopt 
the  stone  coffins  at  once,  in  preference  to  those  of 
wood? 

We  take  the  above  extract  from  the  "  SUar" — em- 
embodying  many  of  the  considerations  in  favor  of 
these  coffins.  We,  however,  shall  speak  further 
on  this  subject,  and  in  relation  to  the  immense 
value  of  thiMement  generally,  as  soon  as  our  time 
will  permit.  One  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  White, 
(who  can  be  found  at  Howard's  Exchange,  or  at  the 
Offiee  of  the  A»«ican  Cram!  Company,  Broad 


street,  New  York,)  has  exhibited  to  us  a  speci- 
men of  the  coffin  spoken  of,  which  embraces 
all  qualities  of  safety,  duration  and  impervious- 
ness  to  air  and  water— and  is  not,  withal,  much 
heavier  than  the  heavier  woods. 

The  material  is  one,  which  must,  as  it  strikes  us, 
come  into  very  general  use  for  cisterns,  &c 

Exquisite  Art. — It  is  generally  urged  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  works  of  art,  as  contradistinguished 
trom  those  of  nature,  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  microscopic  examination.  Mr.  Charles 
Toppan,  of  the  house  of  Draper,  Toppan,  Long- 
acre  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has,  however,  pro- 
duced a  specimen  of  attenuated  workmanship,  that 
not  only  challenges  this  test,  but  is  absolutely  in- 
accessible to  any  other.  With  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness, scarcely  conceivable  by  the  uninitiated,  and  not 
easily  rendered  credible  even  to  the  artist,  he  has 
contrived  to  engrave,  beautifully  and  distinctly,  the 
whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments,in  the  area  of  a  circle  only-three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  this  version — which  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  except  that 
he  has  accidentally  added  the  word  done,  and  re- 
peated the  word  him — there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  and  nine  letters  and  figures.  The  space 
occupied,  is  one-tenth  of  a  square  inch ;  and  the 
whole  Bible,  printed  in  a  character  equally  minute, 
would  only  cover  a  space  of  seventeen  inches 
square.  This  may  seem  incredible;  but  as  a 
square  inch,  by  accurate  calculation,  will  include 
fifteen  thousand  of  Mr.  Toppan's  letters,  263  square 
inches  will  include  all  the  letters  in  the  Bible.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  forms  only  one-fifth  part  of  this 
little  wonder,  and  occupies  a  space  less  than  one- 
fifteenth  the  size  of  an  average  sixpenny  piece — so 
that  instead  of  one  copy  of  this  prayer  within  the 
compass  of  a  sixpence,  Mr.  Toppan's  graver  would 
produce  fifteen.  I  have  seen  the  Prayer  and  Ten 
Commandments,  copied  from  Mr.  Toppan's  ver- 
sion, covering  a  circle  of  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
it  contained,  as  his  does,  thirty-eight  lines,  and  was 
in  a  character  quite  as  minute  as  it  could  be,  and 
continue  pleasantly  legible  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
yet  each  letter  occupied  as  much  space  as  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  of  Mr.  Toppan's.  Can  there 
be  a  greater  security  against  counterfeits  than  the 
exquisite  skill  of  such  an  artist?  N.  W. 

We  have  seen  the  very  extraordinary  specimen 
of  minute  engraving  above  referred  to — and  cer- 
tainly, nothing  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses 
could  have  satisfied  us,  of  its  perfect  distinctness, 
and  beauty,  of  execution. — [Ed.  N.  Y.  Am.] 

Mr.  WkUUmtrtU  CoUon  Gin.— We  had  the  op- 

Iprtunity  this  morning  of  inspecting  Mr.  Whitte- 
'lore's  Gin  for  Long  Staple  Cotton.  Mr.  W.  after 
bveral  attempts  has  at  length  brought  his  Gin  to 
that  state  of  improvement,  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  little  space  occupied  by  it,  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  propelled,  the  econo- 
my of  its  cost,  its  little  liability  to  injury,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is 
incident  may  be  repaired,  will  render  it  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  the  Sea  Island  Planter. — [Charleston 
Patriot.] 

Atagorc  Hose  Company,  «Y*  S.— We  called  yes- 
terday afternoon,  to  view  the  new  carriage  of  this 
company,  which  is  w*ll  worthy  of  notice,  being  in- 
comparably superior  in  point  of  splendor  to  any 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  excelling  by  far  in  regard  to 
taste  and  richness  af  embellishment,  any  hose  car- 
riage in  the  city.  It  was  built  at  the  Corporation 
yard,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4000,  including  the  hose, 
which  is  800  feet  in  length,  being  longer  by  600 
feet  than  the  hose  of  most  of  the  other  companies. 
The  silver  plating  was  done  by  John  Boardman, 
249  William  street;  the  boxes  were  painted  by 
JohnCtuidor,  46  Canal  street,  who  certainly  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  performance,  exhibiting 
as  it  does  the  hnnd  of  an  accomplished  artist ; — the 
carving,  painting,  and  bronzing,  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  rJoeckcl  St  Moriarty,  34  Canal  street,  and 
entitle  these  gentlemen  to  much  praise,  too ; — the 
leader-jacket,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Roberts,  131  Boweryi-the  carving  by  Watkins  Jt 
Barry,  Chatham-square.  The  cost  or  ornamenting 
was  about  $1000 ;  defrayed,  of  course,  by  the  in- 
dividuals composing  this  enterprising  and  spirited 
company. — [Mercantile  Adv.] 

This  year  has  been  more  than  usually  fatal  to 
the  Jfoft  JHeff   The  LonttoIndiw»  have  killed 


about  thirty  this  spring,  and  probably  an  equal 
number  has  been  killed  by  other  hunters.  .  The 
deep  falls  of  snow,  and  the  prolonged  frosts  of  the 
spring  which  form  a  crust  on  its  surface,  afford  a 
very  favorable  condition  of  things  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  deer  hunting;  which  is  probably  peculiar  to 
North  America.  The  Moose  nas  a  loose  hoof,  not 
spreading  like  that  of  the  Rein  Deer,it  consequently 
sinks  to  the  ground  at  every  footstep.  In  the 
fall,  the  brood  choose  their  beat  where  the  shoots 
of  their  favorite  trees  are  most  abundant,  and 
treading  the  snow  at  each  fall,  they  manage 
to  pass  the  winter,  if  undisturbed.  The  par- 
ties who  seek  them,  first  find  their  beat,  and  if  the 
crust  and  snow  are  favorable,  theystart  the  deer 
and  pursue  them  on  snow  shoes.  The  exceedingly 
timid  animal,  first  rushing  off  with  a  strong  and 
bold  full  speed,  soon  flags,  and  a  couple  of  miles, 
or  rather  more,  according  to  the  state  of  the  snow, 
brings  up  his  pursuers,  to  despatch  him  with  a 
gun,  or  to  cut  the  sinews  of  his  hind  lees  with  the 
tomahawk.  Its  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are 
exceedingly  acute,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
surprise  it,  but  it  easily  thus  falls  overpowered  by 
its  own  struggles,  claiming  the  pity  of  its  pursuer 
with  a  submission  so  unresisting,  that  it  sometimes 
draws  a  tear  e\en  from  the  savage. 

A  Man  lost  overboard. — Extract  of  a  letter 
fromonlnard  the  United  States  ship  Constitu- 
tion : — 

Four  days  out,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  galley  lis- 
tening at  the  dash  of  the  waves  against  die  bridle 
ports,  and  watching  the  foaming  flood  that  poured 
across  the  gun  deck,  I  heard  an  unusual  stir  upon 
deck,  and  presently  the  cry  of  "a  man  overboard" 
was  echoed  throughout  the  ship. 

It  appears  that  the  poor  fellow  was  stationed  up- 
on the  raainyard,  and  that  in  endeavoring;  to  toggle 
the  maintop  bow  line,  he  was  struck  by  the  flap  of 
the  sail  ana  knocked  overboard.  The  life  buoy  was 
cut  adrift,  the  ship  hove  to,  and  the  boat  loweied 
as  soon  as  posible,  but  alas !  He  gained  the  but  y 
worn  out  with  his  extraordinary  exertions,  gave  it 
one  slight  grasp,  and  then  went  down  to  rise  nt 
more.  And  shall  no  one  trace  the  epitaph  of  the 
seaman  lost  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  Shall 
the  wild  blast  and  the  stormy  petral  alone  sing 
his  requiem  when  the  storm-cloud  settles,  and 
11  The  Ocean  leaps  to  own  Its  God.*' 

(  No !  heaven  forbid,  the  white  stone  shall  yet 
rise  in  the  corner  of  the  village  church  yard  in  re- 
membrance of  him;  and  the  aged  mother  as  she- 
stoops  beneath  the  waving  willow  and  reads — 
"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Shaw,  seaman, 
lost  at  sea,"— shall  shed  the  tear  of  maternal  sor- 
row there  ;  and  the  young  widow  shall  keep  green 
the  sod  that  covers  the  ideal  grave  of  him,  whose 
return  she  long  expected  when  a  foot  trod  heavily 
upon  the  threshold: ;  or  a  voice  unusual  awoke  the 
pensive  stillness  of  the  quiet  home. 

The  frigate  continued  on  her  course,  and  for  sev- 
eral hours  a  deep  gloom  prevaded  every  part  of  hen 
this  dejection  became  more  apparent  when  the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  called  out  at  the 
grog-tub,  and  the  old  caterer  of  his  mess  answered 
Si  a  low  husky  voice,  u  He  t#  drowned  Str.w 

Soon,  however,  the  cheerfulness  resumed  her 
sway ;  then  a  violin  was  heard  upon  the  berth 
deck,  and  then. the  dead  and  the  peril  of  the  storm 
were  alike  forgotten. 

Sailors  are  a  strange  race — they  weep  when  they 
do  weep,  as  they  pull  a  ropey  that  is  with  all  their 
might;  but  when  any  one  pipes  belay,,  the  grief  of 
their  spirit  passes  like  a  shadow  away,  and  the  fu- 
ture is  no  longer  cared  for ;  while  the  past  is  en- 
tirely foi  gotten. 

The  steamboat "  Albany,"  which  left  Albany 
yesterday  morning,  was  obliged  to  anchor  at  Cats- 
kill,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  some  of  the 
machinery ;  the  passengers,  160  in  number,  were 
brought  into  this  city  by  the  North  America, which 
arrived  this  morning. 

The  North  America  returned  almost  immediate- 
ly, taking  the  day  route  of  the  Albany. 

t  The  President,  it  is  said,  has  renounced  his  first 
fTurpose  of  going  to  Tennessee  this  summer,  and 
will  pass  the  hot  months,  instead,  at  the  Mtp  R*p*i 
where  the  sea'air  and  sea  bathing  will,  it  is  hoped, 
reinvigoffttt  hit  system. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


PRICES  OF  RA1LROA  D  STOCKS 
At  Ute  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board 

may   22/1835. 
Par. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson 

Patersoo * 

Ithaca  and  Owego 

Saratoga 

Harlem 

Boston  and  Providence. . . . 

New- York  and  Albany .... 

New-Jorsey  Railroad    and 

Transportation  line... 

Camden  and  Amboy 

Providence  and  Stonington. 

Boaton  and  Worcester 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton. . 
Utica  and  Schenectady. ... 


100 
50 


100 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 


Jlsk. 
125* 
107 

123 
109 
120 


124 


OfftT. 

125 
106 

117 

108* 

1191 


117 


Saratoga  and  Washington, 
Berkshire 


106 

1051 

101 

129 

117 


105 

10&* 

100 

128 

115 


—        107 
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PARTNER  WANTED* 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  Of 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
ot  eight  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  a]l  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  ibur  volumes,  912. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Ora  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railnmds  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  .most  of  those  in  con- 
templation; together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to^each,  and  containing  aver  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pockrt  form,  with  morocco-cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  92 


OF 


fltegMJCS'  MACfeZINfi,  AND  REGISTER 
INVI^TOJNS  ANDiMPHOVEMENTg. 

This  wtofe  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
in  lanm  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  STEnxoTyrxD  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European*  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
rilustrauons  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magasine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  9~,50  each. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Hoeticclture  ;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  on  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  ffluttra- 
twos.  It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
gas  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
•**<*  •■•**  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OP  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
»e  three  preceding  works ;  its  character  may  there- 
fore be  understood^  resding  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  pubhahed  at  95,  but  win  be,  hereafter,  at  94 

CWMmn^-always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
to  contain  about  220  pages.    \ 

Tlieae  works  may  all,  or  either  of  thrrn,  be  had  of 
S.  BJydftiburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Haje,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fesaenden,  Phi 
Melpmajor  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

~  «,  .. D'  K  MINbR, 

4VaV^ .-.-»** j*i,.   ttWa^mte^Ntw.York. 


li    £  _£  ^RJ?»  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Essie 

wh  jEKS^Ji^ "•i10*  W,,J  »**e™  rdiTcsr 
wneeia,  oaairs  and  knees,  and  even  other  Jescrintkm  of 

V<Mu^Dfsrsqiiirsdforrs4lroftdi.       7         jKyffiSi 


PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

TUB  undersigned,  Commissioners  for  the  amelioration 
of  tbe  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  or  Chambly  River, 
will  receive  at  their  once*  in  the  borough  of  St.  Deals,  un 
Ui  the  19th  ol  June  next,  sealed  propositions  for  the  cos 
etruciloa  or  erection  of  a  Dam  or  Chau$$eet  wtth  a  Loex* 
to*e  erected  about  three  aiiles  shove  the  village  of  St 
Oar*,  either  la  Cut  Btones,  Common   Stones,   Pierre* 
Brutei,  or  In  Wood,  according  to  the  plans  and  t Dedica- 
tions niade  by  W.  R  Hopkins,  Eeqr  .Engineer,  deposited, 
and  where  they  csn  be  seen  at  any  time.  In  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Canier,  Esqr.,  one  ot  the  said  Co»*in***looers,  at 
Bt  Antorae.  .     ■  ^ 

All  propositions  address*  d  by  the  mall  most  be  sent  free 
of  postage 

Two  sood  securities  will  be  required  for  the  doe  execu- 
tion of  the  sfuessid  works 

Further  information  can.  be  bad  at  any  tine,  from  the 
undersigned,  la  addressing  them  at  Undr  respective  resi- 
dences, or  from  the  said  W.  B.  Hopkins,  Bsqr.,  at  Bun- 
kers Hotel,  at  the  Chambly  Bacbi. 

ROch  Da  St.  OURS,  at  8t  Ours. 
JoskFn  CASTIER,  at  St.  Antolne. 
Jos.  T  DROLBT,  at  St  Mare. 
Ls.  C  DUVRRT,  at  St  Charles. 

^  *u  „  VPDEdCliAMBAULT^t St. Denis. 
Office  of  the  Commissioners,  >  ~    . 

Si.  Denis,  Msy  11,  lf35.     {  »-* 

.  ^"^S0/*  D*m  *n*  Ltxb  •*•  In  dimensions  as  follows: 
Lock  960  feet.  Chamber  50  feet  wide:  Dam  675  feet  Joss, 
8  feet  high.  ^ 

Engineer  Department  of  the  New  York  ) 
—m*  »  » .,  „^and  H»J«n>  Railroad,  May  2d,  1835.    J 
npo  RAILROAD  CONTBJkCTORS.-Propossls  will  be 
M.    received  si  this  Department  until  the  29th  of  May,  for 
Excavating  a  Tunnel  through  rock  at  Yorkville,  from  18 
to  24  feet  in  height.  24  feet  wide,  and  844  feet  long. 

For  15000  yds.  of  Rock,  and  8000  yds.  of  Earth,  north  and 
south  of  the  same. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  for  making  an  Open  Cut 
Excavation  where  said  Tunnel  is  proposed,  which,  together 
with  other  excavations,  will  amount  to  about  65,000  yds.  of 
Rock,  and  12,000  yds.  of  Earth.  7 

Plans  and  specifications  will  be  furnished  10  days  previ- 
ous to  the  time  above  mentioned. 

The  work  will  be  required  to  proceed  Immediately  after 
being  put  under  contract,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
December,  1886.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  of 
the  contractors  for  the  fahhful  performance  of  the  work. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Engineer,  at 
his  office,  No.  9  Chambers  street.    By  order  of  the  Board 

of  Di^cJto™»  JOHN  EWEN,  Jr.  Engineer 

m2t28  of  the  N.  York  A  Harlem  Railroad  Co. 

Ow  M«J5IfeILr]DAMI  FOCWBttY 
N  MONDAY,  June  I,  at  19  o'clock,  at  City  Ball, 
(unless  previously  dlspossd  of  ai  private  sale,)  will 
be  sold  by  auction,  the  above  well  known  establishment 
stiuated  one  mile  from  Boston.    The  improvements  eon 

No.  1.  BriUr  /&«««,  50  feet  by  30  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  hollers  for  LoctmoUt 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  8.  BttrtsmiUps  She,,  50  feet  by  SO;  fined  *  lth  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

.JlS  *  1x*c~'*«  S**pt  54  feet  by  35,  used  for  puttfng 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  tbe  best  Eoflnes 
iu  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  put  in  tills  establish 

•J^*  £.  *£**  ,tor?  ***<*  b»lwlnf » covered  with  slate, 
iw  feet  by  46,  containing  two  water-wheels,  canal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  lathes,  Ac.;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ;  three  Trti» 
Uainmeis,  one  of  which  is  very  large ;  Engine  for  blowing 
Capola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  sups 
rior  :*J  horse  Steam  Engine,  which  could  be  dbpensed 
•/•th ;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  60  feet  by  45,  with  a  superior 
sir  Kurn.ce  and  twoCupofas.  C^ovea?Cranef,  Ac\  flued 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  ftuod.y  Is  a  huge 
ware  bou^e,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Casting.™ 
Hydraulic  Presses,  locomotive  and  other  Steam  En*Jn«M 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Orerlng,  Slmfte,  Smvei,  Or^Ses  jLTSt. 
l  nese  were  made  ef  the  most  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  valtu.  *         ' 

No.  tf.  A  bultdluglG5  feet  bv  36,  conuining  a  large  stack 
of  chimaeys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steer.  This 
building  is  at  preseat  used  as  a  boarding  bouie,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  a  range  of  buildings,  800  feet  long  by  36.  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun 
dry,  roonii lor  cleaning  eastings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat 
terns,  stable  for  two  horses,  4*.  ate.  ^^ 

The  above  establishment  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  buniuess  than  snv 
other  in  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
^"J  ve2?ta  ln  ^  tt"rb<»™  of-Beatoa,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  II*  ^torjr,  at  S3  to  30  cents  per  ton.  Some  of  ^he 
largest  Jobs  of  lion  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
blishment ;  among  others,  tbe  great  chain  and  lift  pamps 

^J*1?.8  Ihf  r>7  "S*. 1C  the  Kt?y y  ■»*  Cbsrleston.  ^ 
The  situation  for  KaUroad  wora  to  excellent,  being  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Provideneeaikl 
Worcester  Kailroads.  The  Locomotive  »•  Yankee,"  now 
rutming  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,'*  purchased 

tti,i??h!lJS.?-P?-,5rfivw?i.t» were  buUl  «U»eM  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  tho  premises,  IS 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenderr,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  wargnits,  could  be  made  per  annum 
For  terms,  apj.ly  to 

■KXwk^W^tTtsjaa*.  4tc,  Boston, or  to 

.  Boston.^i^^R^L8T°N'  ^^^elphlaV 


RAJLROAD  OAK  MrRSi&U  AKD  BOXKal* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

complete  at  the  Jefferson   Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 

dreCJ^^^fr^\llteraol,'.llJ'    Allordewid- 
T*?fi  lo  Jh.e  ■u*wc»ibere   *t  Patersoo,  or  60  Wall 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J6  ROGER8.  KETCHUM  4c  ORQ8VCN OR 

PATENT  HAsUIEREDsUIP,  BOAT9  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKBS. 

J9Ta% AlbU^XFacToV;.  ^^^  ^^ 
Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  lo 

he  ptAMc  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kln^owln  use 
Snip  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  site  wider  the  hied.  . 

so  as  not  to  admit  water.  .  «eao»  , 

Ordeis  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  BRASTITS  mn 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

«5  tons  of  I    Inch  by  f  inch,  1     Flat  Bars  In  lengths  o 

2     do'   i1!     &'    tt°-     H^1*^ counter ennk 
40     do.    u     do.     I  do.   I  holes,  ends  cot  at  an  ansis 

800     do.   2^     do.     I  do.   I  cing  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  suit. 

880  do.of  Edge  Ralls  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pios.  7      '  JB 

r  ^SSSS  '^S  Iff—  °JC  ^  **V"»»-3S  laches  diameter 
for  Wheals  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  00  inches  diameter 
tor  Locomotive  wheels  w 

•i«2?  °£**'  *hfr  3»  J»»l*t'"«*  *»  *»<*«  ^rrameter  for 
Rfjlway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron/^^ 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Govern. 
moots  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback  l 
taken  In  part  payment.  A  fc  O.  RALSTON, 

it  j  i        j  »  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kindsoT  Rails. 
Chairs,  P  ns,  Wedg>s,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plaus.inuae 
both  In  this  country  snd  Grest  Britain,  will  be  ezbiMtedto  ■ 
those  dispossd  to  examine  them.  d71meowir 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

.  tl"  Compasses  of  vsrious  sixes  and  of  superior  ouai. 
itjr  warranted.  *^        H 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  wbh  hish 

magnifylnx  powers  with  glasses  made  by  TrougbtonVto- 

gether-with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Jnstru. 

ments,  manufactursdsndsoldby 

E.  A  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street. 


J316t 


corner  of  Maiden  lane. 


■S; 


*\ 


SURVRT1NG  AMD  KNGINSBRIBQ 
IN8TRUMBNTS.     -***"» 

S3- The  subscroer  manufactures  all  kinds  of  lastra- 
meats  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal}  if  iw  superior, 
in  principles  of  costructlon  and  workmanship  to  snylm- 
ported  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States ;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  nets,  among  which  are  in  Improved 
!?0,nE*M'  w,ib  *  ™eiC°Pe  *«*ched,  by  which  ansfes  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  th.  use  of  thi  n^lt/mUhSft 

^ntSSSL"^  *  1Jia,,r?ad  ^n^eterTwSiTio  Ta|. 
escopes  raa*  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attaonad,  partlcuJarly  adapted  to  RslVroad^rSle. 
,k  * '     M     Wit  J.  YOUNG,  '  ^^ 
ft*e  ft        Mathemailcal  I  nstramem  Maker, 
ne  IP  ^#  I*  9  Dpck  gl"  pWiaaslphia. 

jjedJL  *?2!"*2*  recommendatfons  are  respecUully  si 
r- sgt^ Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  othsrsTntsrestsd" 
VssMaSr^  ..vi  Bahimore.  18SS. 

jEj^Ti0  *iJ  ln<lu,rt«B««PW«n|rthe  instrumems  mai 
ttfactoreJ  by  thee,  now  In  uss  op  the  Bat llmoreand  Ohio 
Railroad,  T  cheerfully  furnish  thse  ^SSSSSSS?. 
tnation.     The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  dommIob 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  maka^surven 
The  whole  nusr  bar  of  the  *  improved  ConM^»»Ve7rht 
These  sre  all  exclusive  of  the  number  iatKswvice  of \ih\ 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department.         ^^ 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Ther 
have  in  fact  needed  but  littJo  repairs,  ex^cept  f>om  accldani 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthe^kind  are  liable      cc,QW1Ia 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  senerallv  m 
any  otbersln  i«e /and  the  lmprcVe?Smp1.?2 Sfej? 
to  any  other  descripuon  of  Goniometer  thatwe  haie  vS 
trl-ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  RoadT  y  C 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  arever. 
alng  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  th* 
engineer  scarcely  sny  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.  It  la  indeed  the  most  com. 
pletelr  adapted  to  laterals* lee  of  anv  simple  uSSSi 
[nsiriHnent  that Jlhave  yet  wen, and  f  camJot  but bcliev? 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  me  for  Isying  of 
rails-end  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithlnk  it  will  l»asnitblv 
appreciated  Jbr  common  surveying.  *    J 

Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLE*   Supnef  ConetrucUon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Havfcg  for  the  ta.  iwl*SgfM 
Mr*.^Snf \    Paleni  ""Pw^  Compass,^ nSS  safely 
STi?.^.1!!6  U  l0  ^e  much  'T,rlor  «•  MToihei  Imnrumes it 
of  the  kind,  now  In  use,  anrf  as  such  mostcheerfuUrrs. 
commend  it  to  Engineers  snd  Surveyors.         "*"■"*  r« 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Englnesr. 
Germantown,  February,  18X3. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Soung.of  I'hiladelphU,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Thsodollte  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  prefsrable  to  any  others  tor  that 

«ii.    HE«^  *•  CAMPBELL,  En^PWltd. 
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On  our  second  page  will  l>e  found  another 
communication  on  the  subject  of  Railroad 
Locks.  We  ask  the  attention  of  engineers 
to  ike  subject,  and  should  like  to  have  the 
Journal 'made  the  medium  of  a  discussion 
of  its  merits. 


The  observations  on  Ihe  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railroad  will  be  found  interent- 


The  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  New- 
York  Legislature  recommending  a  geologi. 
cal  survey  of  Ihe  State,  should  bo  read  by 
all  who  Utkeflii  interest  in  the  dev  elopement 
of  the  resources'  of  the  State. 


Potomac  Jqutiuct. — A  recent  visit  and  personal 
inspection  of  the  works  of  the  Alexandria  Canal 
Company  at  the  Potomac  Aqueduct,  lifts  given  ua 
'  new  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  that  undertaking — 
the  extent  of  the  difficulties  that  have. been  sur- 
mounted, and  the  labor  and  skill  required  in  its 
construction.  Scientific  gentlemen,  who  have 
travelled  much  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
assure  us  that  no  similar  work  was  ever  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe 
but  f»w  of  the  governments  have  undertaken  nny 
thing  to  compare  with  it.  What  an  inhibition  does 
this  present  of  individual  enterprise  ! — we  were 
about  to  say  of  haroic  determination  on  the  part  of 
a  community  to  sustain  itself.  If  Congress  does 
not  cornc-  to  the  rescue  of  such  a  community  and 
suet  a  work,  it  »BI  be  lost  to  every  principle  of 
justice  ;  it  will  have  forgotten  the  ant  o"  ' 
duties* 

Those,  of  our  cfcu>$  tip  who  have  leisure  an 


thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  surface,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Cap*  William  Turnbull  of  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  who,  by  the 
ikilful  manner  in  which  he  has  so  far  overcome  ev- 
;ry  difficulty;  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  lias 
gratified  all  its  friends,  anil  removed  the  doubts  of 
who  apprehended  that  the  natural  obstacles 
too  great  to  be  surmounted. — (National  In- 
telligencer.] 

School  or  Civil  Enomieks, — The  trus- 
tees of  Rensselaer  Institute  met  on  the  S£M 
instant,  to  receive  the  statute  passed  the  fhli 
mutant,  empowering  them  to  organise  a 
school  of  civil  engineers  as  a  branch  of  the 
Institute.  Regular  degrees  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer are  to  be  conferred  by  the  President, 
Rev.  Duet.  Nott,  in  October  annually,  on 
those  who  are  qualified  theoretically  nnd 
practically,  nnd  over  18  years  of  age.  This 
ia  the  first  school  of  the  kind  ever  organ. 
used  on  this  continent.  The  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  England,  and  the 
Potylechnia,  in  Paris,  have  branches  near, 
ly  similar.  Professor  Eaton  lakes  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  this  department ;  Adj. 
Prof.  Hall  having  been  nppointed  to  take 
the  chief  charge  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  A 
very  spirited  corps  of  6  or  8  young  gentle, 
men  have  already  entered  the  division,  and 
will  probably  offer  themselves  for  the  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer  in  October.  Two  after- 
noons in  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  the 
application  of  elementary  principles  to 
works  in  this  vicinity',  such  as  railroads, 
canals,  bridges,  water-works,  mill-works, 
factories,  dec.  &c. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  now  consists  of 
the  eight  appointed  members  from  Albany, 
Troy,  Lanaingburgtt'and  Waterfbrd,  (two 
from  each,)  with  the  addition  made  by  the 
Isle  statute  of  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
one  Alderman  of  this  city.  The  list'of  olli. 
cers stands  thus;  Rev.  E.  Nott,  D.  1)„  Pre- 
sident ;  Judge  David  Buel,  Vice  President ; 
Hon.  George  Tibbitts,  Hon.  J.  P.  Cushman, 
William  D.  Haight,  Esq.,  ex-officio ;  Hon. 
Jesse  Buel,  and  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq. 
of  Albany,  Hon.  J.  D.  Dickinson,  and  R.  P. 
Hart,  erf  T»y,  are  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee ;  Ellas  Psrmelee,  Esq.  and  Rev.  Phine- 
ns  L.  Whipple, of  Lsnsingburgb,  Gen.  Go- 
ert  Van  Sclioonhoven,  and  the  Hun.'JoJstt 
Cramer,  of  Wuerford,  constitute  the  Board 


of  Trustees  ;  Amoa  Eaton,  Senior  Profess, 
or  and  Agent,  also  Acting  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering ;  Ebenezer  Emmons,  of 
Williams  College,  Junior  Professor  ;  James 
Hall,  Adjunct  to  the  Junior  Professor,  and 
performing  toe  duties  of  that  office.  Spe- 
cial Assistants  are.  appointed  temporarily. 
Dr.  Moses  Hale,  Secretary,  and  H.  N,  Lock- 
wood,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  hereto, 
fore  conferred  on  the  general  graduate,  ia 
changed  to  Bachelor  of  Natural  Science. 
We  cohsider  ibis  a  good  change,  ns  the 
name  is  now  more  appropriate.  The  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  ia  stilt  retained  as 
an  honorary  diploma  for  the  general  gradu- 
ate, as  well  ns  the  engineer,  after  three 
years  of  successful  improvement  i 
useful  implication  of  his  ' 
Daily  Whig.] 


To  the  Editor  of  Ihe  Railroad  Johmal : 

Dear  Sib:  In  the  statement  which  I 
gave  you  a  few  days  since,  relative  to  the 
route,  aa  examined,  of  the  Auburn  and 
Syracuse  Railroad,  a  comparison  was 
instituted  between  that  and  some  other 
roads.  In  that  comparison  the  maximum 
inclination  upon  the  portion  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railway,  between  the  inclined 
planes,  was  represented  to  be  37  feet  per 
•nile.  This  I  obtained  from  a  communica- 
tion by  L.  Dc  Witt  Bloodgood,  Esq.  of 
Albany,  to  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ni,  p.  385.  The 
facts  in  this  article  were  "  furnished  by  Mr. 
Jervis;"  and  being  the  only  document  r 
which  I  had  access  a"  "' 


iuld  not  question  tbeir  accuracy 
I  have  since  ascertained   by  reft 


writing. 


uoyc  .hivb   iis^ri  milieu    i>y  reieren.ee  IO       1 

Railroad  Manual, and  to  Smith's  Appen.  \^ 
_  __  to  Woods  Treatise  on  Railroads,  that  * 
the  maximum  inclination  of  the  Road 
mentioned  is  22  instead  of  97  feet  per  mile, 
or  8  feet  less  per  mile,  than  on  the  Auburn 
and  Syracuse  Road,  instead  of  71  greater. 
This  brings  the  average  inclination  upon 
the  former  10,'e  feel  per  mile,  differing 
insensibly  from  that  of  the  latter,  which 
i.  10).  v 

The  general  conclusion  in  my  communi- 
cation will  not  be  very  materially  affected 
by  this  correction— but  believing  thai  the 
maximum  inclination  on  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Road  was  overrated,  f,  a»  de- 
sirous of  correcting  the  error. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  \jf 

^E.  F.JoBnsoir.  J     V\ 
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[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
On  the  Substitution  of  Locks  for  Inclined 
Planes  on  Raitoays,  %as  applicable  to 
the  New-  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

In  a  communication  last  week  I  en- 
deavored to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
railroad  lock  over  any  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  locomotive  engine,  enabling 
it  to  propel  its  load  over  any  considera- 
ble elevations.  For  in  the  latter  case, 
there  would  be  a  liability,  when  the  rails 
became  smooth,  and  especially  when 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  that  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  would  slide  around 
in  their  places  without  rolling  forward  ; 
and,  even  if  this  liability  could  be  obvia- 
ted, there  must  be  a  great  waste  of  power. 
The  engine  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  its  train  up  the  steepest  ascents  on 
the  road,  and  a  greater  part  of  its  ener- 
gies would  therefore  lie  idle  during  the 
more  level  part  of  the  journey. 

These  objections  have  heretofore  been 
obviated  by  providing  additional  power  to 
assist  in  these  ascents ;  but  the  inclined 
plane  generally  employed  in  this  case  is 
liable  to  the  greatest  objections.  Aside 
from  the  jeopardy  in  which  life  and  pro- 
perty are  placed  in  passing  over  these 
constructions,  they  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  loud  but  almost  hopeless  com- 
plaint, aad  have  even  been  characterised 
by  writers  on  the  subject,  as  "  an  oppro- 
brium to  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
civil  engineering." 

To  say  nothing  of  any  other  objection, 
the  expense  necessary  to  provide  and  keep 
in  operation  a  stationary  engine  and  its 
appendages  is  so  enormous,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  constructing  a  very  few  of 
these  is  sufficient  to  render  any  contem- 
plated route  impracticable.  I  hardly  need 
repeat,  that  the  lock  in  question  complete- 
ly obviates  this  as  well  as  many  other 
difficulties.  The  locomotive  engine  rais- 
es itself  and  all  its  \oad  at  once,  and  by 
its  own  unassisted  power.  In  this  point 
of  view,  therefore,  it  will  prove  of  al- 
most incalculable  importance. 

This  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  rail- 
roads can  be  constructed  over  routes  now 
condemned  as  impracticable.  But  this 
is  not  all :  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  successful  introduction  of  these  locks 
will  not  only  appear  from  the  change 
produced  as  to  the  practicability  of  en- 
tire routes,  but  also  in  that  of  their  sepa- 
rate portions,  where  a  road  is  deemed 
practicable.  Still,  in  many  of  its  sec- 
tions, the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  change 
of  level  occasions  a  very  great  circuity 
of  direction.  Much  of  this  may  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  the  locks  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  length  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense of  construction  of  the  road  be  very 
materially  diminished. 

According  to  Williams'  Register,  the 
surveyed  route  of  the  New- York  and 
Erie  Railroad  is  505  miles  in  extent, 
while  the  length  of  the  mail  route,  pass, 
ing  through  Ncwburgh,  is  only  415  miles. 
Now,  had  the  lattor  left  the  Hudson  at  the 
same  point  as  the  contemplated  railroad, 
that  is  to  say,  24  miles  from  this  city, 
the  distance  would  have  been  still  less, 
passing  along  one  side  of  a  triangle, 


instead  of  two.  I  think  therefore  we 
may  safely  say,  that  the  length  of  the 
surveyed  route  is  100  miles  greater  than 
a  turnpike  would  be  which  should  pass 
along  the  same  general  direction.  This 
increase  of  distance  has  resulted,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer upon  the  survey,  from  going  around 
the  high  grounds  instead  of  passing  over 
them.  Probably  it  would,  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  construct  a  railroad  as  direct  as  a 
turnpike.  But  suppose  even  50  miles  to 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  locks,  and  the  mode  of  effecting 
this  becomes  an  object  of  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration*  A  diminution  of  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
and  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  the  expense  of  its  construction, 
need  only  to  appear  practicable,  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  highest  favor,  not  only  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  work,  but  also  by 
the  public  at  large.  The  interest  of  the 
former  in  such  a  result  is  direct  and  im- 
mediate; that  of  the  latter,  although 
more  remote  and  consequential,  is  never- 
theless equally  certain,  since  every  dimi- 
nution of  the  length  of  the  road,  or  of  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  tends  inevitably 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  transportation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  increased  ac- 
commodation afforded  to  the  people  of 
this  State,  from  the  increased  length  of  a 
road  winding  through  the  valleys,  removes 
the  objections  to  this  circuity.  Such  a  con- 
sideration would  be  of  weight  were  tbe 
work  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of 
those  residing  along  its  margin.  But 
since  it  is  designed  as  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  between  the  fertile  and 
growing  west,  >  and ,  its  natural  commer- 
cial emporium— -since  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  brought  into  immediate  competi- 
tion with  the  other  avenues  of  traffic  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi, — and  since  the  attainment  of 
the  object  for  which  it  is  to  be  construct- 
ed consequently  depends  upon  its  present- 
ing the  most  direct— convenient  and  eco- 
mical  channel  of  communication, — every 
mile  by  which  its  length  may  be  dimin- 
ished, every  penny  and  every  moment 
which  may  be  subtracted  from  the  ex- 
pense and  time  of  transportation,  every 
facility  and  inducement  for  the  direct 
conveyance  of  property  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  road  to  the  other,  becomes  a 
matter  of  moment*  Instead  therefore  of 
forcing  the  trade  of  the  broad  and  pro- 
ductive regions  of  the  west  to  flow  through 
a  circuitous  channel,  for  the  bare  accom- 
modation of  a  few  New -York  merchants 
and  farmers,  let  that  channel  be  made  as 
straight  as  practicable,  and  let  the  con* 
venience  of  our  people  at  home  be  pro- 
vided for  by  branches  and  auxiliary  rail- 
roads. 

It  will  also  be  objected,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  the  locks  them- 
selves  has  been  altogether  omitted  in  the 
preceding  general  estimate.  It  will  be 
seen  on  a  future  occasion  that  this  ex- 
pense will  be  far  overbalanced  by  an  ad. 
vantage  not  yet  enumerated,  resulting 
from  me  introduction  of  the  machine  in 
question.    ^ ^ ^x  _.       _    M. 


\servations  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man. 
tr  Railway.  By  Mr.  David  Steven- 
son, Edinburgh— Read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  Scotland,  on  th*2&th  February, 
1835. 

The  improvement  of  railway  communi- 
cation is  now  a  subject  of  so  much  impor- 
tance,  that  any  observations  relative  to  the 
'  construction  of  railways,  or  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  traffic  on  them,  especially 
such  as  are  elicited  in  the  course  of  practi- 
cal trials,  will  generally  meet  with  some 
share  of  public  attention.  I,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  address  to  this  Society  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
"railway,  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the 
kind  hitherto  executed,  both  as  regards  the 
railway  itself,  and  the  means  of  traffic  em- 
ployed on  it.  These  observations  occurred 
to  me  during  a  late  professional  engagement 
on  that  work  under  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Li- 
verpool; and  though  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  lengthened  account  of  the 
railway,  I  trust  some  of  the  facts  which  I 
have  collected  will  be  found  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  excuse  me  for  having  brought 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  Society. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  September,  183a 
Its  formation  and  construction,  including 
the  erection  of  lodges,  depots,  and  offices,  is 
said  to  have  cost  about  one  million  sterling 
or  at  the  rate  of  £33,300  per  mile;  hut  as 
much  of  the  work  was  not  done  by  contract, 
this  railway  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  the  expense  of  operations  of  this  nature, 
which  now  are  executed  at  a  much  lower 
rate. 

The  whole  length  of  the  main  line  is 
thirty  miles.  It  forms  a  double  way,  com- 
posed of  four  single  tracks  of  rails,  having 
several  branches  to  towns  and  collieries  on 
either  side.  These  branches,  in  most  in- 
stances, consist  of  only  a  single  way,  with 
passing  places.  Connected  with  the  main 
line,  there  are  many  works  of  importance 
and  interest,  including  three  tunnels,  sixty* 
three  bridges,  and  several  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments of  great  extent.  The  drainage 
of  Ohatt  Moss,  and  the  conveyance  of  tne 
Railway  over  that  bleak  and  uncultivated 
tract  of  country,  are  also  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice ;  but  as  accounts  of  these 
works  have  already  been  made  public,  I 
shall  not  farther  notice  them. 

Excepting  at  Whiston  and  Sutton  in- 
clined-planes, where  the  inclination  is -at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  perpendicular  to  ninety- 
six  horizontal,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Liver- 
pool and'  Manchester  Railway  more  rha* 
one  in  880;  and  the  curves  in  no  instance, 
deviate  from  the  straight  line  more  than 
four  inches  in  the  chain,  or  66  feet.  The 
inclination  of  one  in  880  is  hardly  felt  by 
the  locomotive  engines,  and  the  curves  are 
so  gentle  as  to  affect  their  progress  very 
little.  But  the  inclines  of  one  in  96  on  the 
main  line,  and  several  of  the  curves  on  the 
branch  lines,  proYe  formidable  impedi- 
ments, by  diminishing  the  speed  of  the  en- 
gines, and  occasionally  causing  them  to 
stop.  The  distance  between  the  rails  form- 
ing* the  tracks  is  4  feet  8£  inches,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  railroads  or  ways 
is  the  same.  The  rails  are  of  that  form 
technically  called  *  fish-bellied"  edge  rails ; 
they  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  in  lengths 
of  15  feet,  and  weigh  at  the  rate  of  35  lbs. 
to  the  yard.  They  measure  2  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  top,  ^  inches  in  depth  at 
the  chair,  and  3}  inches  in  the  middle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  these 
wis  break,  tne  fracture  is  generally  a  few" 
inches  from  the  part  resting  in  th*  chair,  L 
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and  never  in  the  thick  part  of  the  rail,  be- 
tween -the-  points  of  support,  which  has  led 
to  the 'adoption,  of  a  parallel  rail  inall  cases 
of  repair.  This  nil  weighs  at  ibe  rate  of 
40  lbs.  to  thu  lineal  yard.  Atevery  3  feet 
the  rails  rest  in  a  cast-iron  chair,  which,  in- 
cluding'keys  and  spikes,  weighs  about  16. 
lbs.  Thechaiisxest  upon  stone  blocks  in 
the  cuttings  where  the  ground  is  splid,  and 
upon  wooden  Sleepers  on  the  embankments. 
The  resting  blocks  contain  4  cubic  feet  of 
stone;  two  holes,  6  inches  in  depth  and  1$ 
inch  in  diameter,  are  drilled  in  them,  and 
into  these,  oak  treenails  are  driven,  .  to 
which  the  chairs  are  spiked.  The  sleepers 
are  of  oak  or  larch,  and  contain  about  1 J 
cubic  foot  of  timber;  they  measure  from  a 
to  10  feet  in  length,  and  being  laid  across 
the.  road,  each  sleeper  gives  support  to  both 
rails.  When  sleepers  are  used,  a  seat  is 
cut'in  them  for  the  chair,  which  is  spiked 
down  to  them.  A  piece  of  clolh  or  felt  dip. 
ped  in  pitch  is  generally  interposed  between 
the  chair  and  the  stone  blocks,  to  make  the 
seat  mote  solid.  The  blocks  occasionally 
split  when  the  treenails  ure  not  driven 
home  with  care,  but  the  sleepers  are  most 
frequently  in  want  of  repair  and  renewal. 

The  repair  and  keeping  of  the  way  was 
this  year  (1834)  let  by  contract  for  £6000, 
being  at  the  Tate  of  £300  per  mile.  The 
contractor  furnishes  labor,  chairs,  keys  and 
spikes,  while  the  Railway  Company  furnish 
raits,  blocks  and  sleepers.  They  calculate 
upon  having  to  renew  one  chair  per  mile 
per  day,  and  £7-20  per  annum  is  taken  as 
the  outlay  for  keys  and  spikes.  The  work- 
men employed  in  repairing  the  rails,  and 
keeping  the  road  in  good  order,  are  called 
plate-layers,  and  the  tear  and  wear  is  so 
great,  that  there  is  constant  employment 
found  for  three  men  on  every  mile  of  the 
railway.  The  ballasting,  in  which  the 
blocks  and  sleepers  are  embedded,  consists 
of  sand  and  broken  stone,  and  forms  a  stra- 
tum two  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Railway  Company  have  had  thirty- 
two  locomotive  carriages  made,  five  or  six 
of  which  are  now  out  of  use,  and  many  of 
those  at  present  on  (he  road  have  been  al- 
most totally  renewed.  These  carriages  are 
all  numbered  and  named.  No.  1  is  called 
the  '"  Rocket."  This  engine  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Stephenson,  the  engineers,  and  is 
that  which  did  them  so  much  honor  in  ear- 

Bing  off  the  prize  of  £500,  given  by  the 
irectors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  for  the  best  locomotive  carriage. 
It  has  been  little  used,  and  is  still  in  good 

'  The  locomotive  carriages  used  at  present 
on'fhe  Railway  are  of  three  kinds,  and  are 
called  train,  luggage,  and  bank  engines. 
The  train  engines  average  about  30 horses' 
power.'  They  weigh  about  8  ions,  and  cost 
about  £900.  The  luggage  engines  are  in 
general  35  horses'  power,  and  weigh  about 
9  tons.  They  Coat  about  £1000.  There 
are  only  2  bank  engines,  the  "  Goliah"  and 
the  ''  Samson,"  which  are  used  for  assisting 
the ''trains  with  passengers  andtjluggage 
upott  the  inclined  planes  at  Whiston  and 
Sutton.  They  are  about  50  horses'  power, 
weigh  about  12  tons,  and  cost  about  £1100. 
The  cylinders  of  these  different  engines 
measure  from  It  to  14  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  lengih  of  stroke  varies  from  16  to 
90  inches.  The  carriages  used  for  convey- 
ing water  and  fuel  for  (tie  engine  are  called 
tenders  ;  they  have  4  wheels,  and  are  yoked 
behind  the  engines.  They  average,  when 
loaded,  about  4  tons  weight,  and  cost  about 
jei5be>ch.:i  • 

The 'principle  "on  which  the  boilers  are 
constructed  ia  simple,  and  at  the  same  tii 


very  efficient.  For  this  invention  it  is  be- 
lieved the  Railway  Company  are  indebted 
to  their  treasurer,  Mr.  Booth.  The  shell  or 
outside  coating  of  these  boilers  consists  of 
sheet-iron,  j  an  inch  iu  thickness.  Brass 
tubes,  1-8  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from 
1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  are  rivetted  or 
fixed  into  the  end  plates  of  the  boiler,  and 
being  open  at  both  extremities  allow  the  fire 
to  pass  freely  through  them.  By  this  means 
a  great  surface  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  boiler  and  surrounding  the  tubes  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat,  and  the  steam  is  more 
quickly  generated  than  in  the  common 
boilers.  A  steel  ring,  about  1-8  of  an  inch 
iu  thickness,  1  inch  in  breadth,  and. slight- 
ly tapered,  is  driven  into  the  brass  tube,  af- 
ter it  ts  fitted  into  the  boilerplate,  by  which 
means  the  tube  is  wedged  against  the  plate, 
and  thereby  rendered  water  and  steam  light. 
The  tubes  are  proved  by  means  of  a  water 
pressure  of  50  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  they  frequently  burst. 
When  this  accident  happens,  the  engineer 
stops  both  ends  of  the  broken  tube  .with 
wooden  plugs.-  The  mechanics  connected 
with  the  Railway  prefer  large  tubes  of  3 
Inches  bore  to  the  small  ones,  which  are 
more  apt  to  get  choaked  with  soot  and 
sdtes.  The  boilers  are  generally  7' feet 
long,  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain 
about  TO  or  80  of  the  small  sized  tubes. 
Round  the  boiler  there  is  a  lagging  or 
casing  of  j  au  inch  deal  timber,  fixed  with 
■ron  hoops,  which  being  a  non-conductor, 
ire  vents  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  greatly 
"acilitates  the  generation  of  steam,  espe 
cially  in  frost,  or  in  a  damp  state  of  (be  at- 
iphere.  The  time  required  for  getting' 
up  the  steam,  even  in  the  most  improved 
boilers,  is  generally  above  an  hour,  when 
every  thing  is  in  a  cold  state.  The  Act  oil 
Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  smoke 

iaed  by  pit  coal,  Enforces  the  exclusive 
use  of  coke,  which  increases  the  expense  of 
fuel' about  40  per  cent.    , 

The  cylinders  are  horizontal  in  all  the  lo- 
comotive carriages,  with  the  exception,  of 
two,  in  which  they  are  vertical,  and  tfiese 
are  not  found  to  answer  so  well,  and  require 
more  repair,  the  cause  of  which  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  following 
manner:— When  the  cylinders  arc  vertical, 
(he  machinery  cannot  yield  (o  the  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  piston  rod,  and  has  con- 
sequently to  bear  the  whole  shock  t  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  cylinders  are 
placed  horizontally,  the  motion  of  the  piston 
tends  to  impel  the  carriage  along  (he  tails, 
by  which  the  shook  is  deadened,  and  has 
io  injurious  an  effect  upon  the  machi- 
nery. The  objection  to  horizontal  cylin- 
ders, founded  upon  the  more  rapid  abrasion 
of  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  by  the  effect 
of  gravity,  is  not  found  to  have  much- force 
in  practice.  In  some  carriages  the  piston 
rods  are  connected  to  the  outside  of  the  two 
fore  wheels ;  but  In  the  improved  engines 
they  are  connected  (o  cranks  on  the  axle  of 
the  carriage,  in  which  case  (he  cylinders 
are  placed  below  the  boiler,  and  are  quite 
hid  from  view.  On  these  engines  also  the 
wheels  i  hemselves  are  connected  by  rods, 
by  which  means  the  moving  power  is  ap- 
plied (o  four  wheels  instead  of  two,  which 
doubles  the  adhesion  of  the  carriage  (o  the 
rails  ■  The  cross  bead  at  the  end  of  (he 
piston  rod,  working  in  a  slide,  produces  (he 
parallel  motion.  I  may  add,  that  some  ex- 
periments were  made  on  (he  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  with.  Lord  Dundou-. 
aid's  rotatory  engine,,  which  were  of  s*  fa- 
vorable a  nature  as,to  induce  the  .Railway. 
'Company  to  construct  a  locomotive  carriage 
on  that  principle.    I  have  not,  however, 


nevd,, whether  tjieu  effeliia  (o.jinitodiwf the, 

rotatory  system  have  proved  successful, ;;   , 

The  lire-box  consists  qf  ,a  double  CMfnf 

of  metal,  with  an  intervening  spa^cuf  about 

4  inches.  This  space  is  filled  with  waier> 
and  has  a  free  communication  with  .this, 
boiler,  of  which  n  may  be  said  i<o  form  » 
part.  It  has  a  grated  or  ribbed  hottooi  for, 
holding  the  fuel,  about  9  square  (eetin.  sut- 
face.  The  smoke-box  and  the  -funnel  ar« 
made  of  iron,  and  are  indispensable.  feH 
catehing  the  dust  and  embers  blown through, 
the  tubes,  carrying  off  the  smoke  and  steam, 
and  causing  a  draught  for  the  eorabuatiun 
of  the  fuel.  In  the  improved  engines,  the 
waste  s(eam  is  ingeniously  blown  into:  the 
tender,  and  heats  the  water  for  the  supply 
oftheboiler.  ■.-,..!,         V,,': 

The  framing  in  seme  instances  is  made: 
of  cast  iron,  but  more  generally  of  wood- 
It  rests  upon  the  axles,  and  8«ppoirti;aIS  the 
machinery,  together  with  the  boiler  and  its. 
accompaniments,  Connected  with,  id  also 
are  the  springs  for  rendering  the  (notion  as 
smooth  as  possible. for  the  machinery.  The 
•carriages  have  generally ;>4  .wheels.;  lhe: 
"Atlas,"  however,: and  some  othor*,  ..:hjtvp. 
6.  In  some  carriages  all  the  wheels areof 
the  same  size,  and  about  5  feel  indiaro,eter»i 
while  others  have  1  smaller  pair  of  wJieeU' 
about  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  nwves  and, 
rims  are  of  cast  iron,  and  the  spokes  and 
tires  of  malleable  iron,  Sometimes,  how. 
ever,  the  greater  part  of.  the  wheels,  like 
the  framing,  is  rrmdoof  wood.     .  ,    , 

It  was  lately 
ment  on  locom 
engines  more  : 
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ding  time  lost  in  stoppages  and  ascending 
the  inclined  plane. 

During  wet  .wea 
are  found  to  adhere  ' 
in  dry  weather,  but 

damp  or  greasy,  the  ,'. 

to.slide  instead  of  re  ,  ' 
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the  rails.  After  the  sitara  is  thrown  off, 
and  the  brake  or  drag  applied,  in  order'  lo 
stop  (he  (rains,  the  time  that  elapses  before 
(hey  cease  to  move  is  generally  from  40  to 
(>0  seconds,  but  (his  depends  entirely  on  the 
state  of  (he  rails,  and  (he  rate  ar  which  (he 
carriages  are  moving. 

There  are  generally  eight  or  (en  engjm* s", 
at  work  on  the  line,  each  of]  which  makes. 
4  trips  a  day  between  Liverpool  and  Man*' 
Chester,  and  on  coming  in  itf  night  the  atfany 
is  blown  off,  and  the  machinery'  is  thorough;  . 
ly  cleaned.  At.  each  end  of  the  .line  that'.. 
company  have,*,  depot,  coqsUi in g  of  sbedjs,,". 
'Where  the  engines  art  repaired"  at  the  sight 
fan  overseer  or  manager,  and  it  is  not  a> 
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little  remarkable  that  200  men  are  employ- 
ed  in  keeping  these  engines  in  good  order. 
The  carriages  are  daily  in  want  of  some 
small  repair,  but  they  generally  run  about 
eighteen  months  before  receiving  a  renewal, 
or  thorough  repair.  The  "  Vulcan,"  a  train 
engine,  ran  no  less  than  47,000  miles  before 
it  required  to  be  taken  into  the  shed  for  re- 
pairs, and  the  "  Fire  Fly"  ran  50,000  miles. 
I  have  never  seen  any  correct  account  of  the 
work  done  by  the  several  engines,  or  the  re- 
pairs made  on  them.  According,  however, 
to  the  Railway  Company's  reports,  the  ex- 
penditure connected  with  locomotive  power, 
exclusively  of  outlay  for  new  engines, 
amounts  to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  about 
£28,000  per  annum.  On  visiting  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway  in  the  month 
of  November  last,  I  learned  through  the 
kindness  of  Messrs.  Pearse,  the  promoters 
of  this  undertaking,  that  the  engines  run- 
ning on  that  railway  very  seldom  required 
repair ;  although  in  their  construction,  and 
the  workmanship  employed  on  them,  they 
fall  greatly  short  of  those  in  use  on  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  line. .  But  at  Dar- 
lington the  rate  of  travelling  is  only  8  miles 
per  hour,  while  at  Liverpool  25  miles  per 
hour  is  the  usual  speed ;  and  hence  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  great 
tear  and  wear  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  speed  at  which  the  engines  are  work- 
ed. Notwithstanding  the  smooth  surface 
on  which  the  carriages  run,  and  application 
of  springs,  the  tremor  or  shaking  of  the  en. 
gines  is  very  considerable,  and  is  much  in- 
creased witn  the  speed.  When  moving  at 
the  rate  of  25  or  80  miles  per  hour,  the  tre- 
mulous motion  of  the  engine  becomes 
quite  alarming  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it. 

The  luggage  engines  perform  a  great 
deal  of  work,  and  generally  bring  in  20 
loaded  wagons,  averaging  3J  tons  each. 
With  this  load  they  move  easily  at  the  rate 
of  20  miles  per  hour  on  every  part  of  the 
Railway,  excepting  at  Whiston  and  Sutton 
inclined  planes,  where  the  effect  of  gravity 
reduces  their  power  2-3ds,  and  forces  them 
to  bring  their  load  to  the  summit  at  2,  and 
sometimes  3  trips,  although  assisted  by  the 
bank  engines.  They  nevertheless  make 
the  journey  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester in  about  two  hours.  Upen  one  oc- 
casion, I  saw  the  "  Fury"  engine  with  12 
loaded  wajrons,  averaging  3  J  tons  each,  as- 
cend the  Whiston  inclined  plane  without 
the  aid  of  the  bank  engine ;  its  speed  on  the 
level  was  about  30  miles  per  hour,  and 
when  it  reached  the  top  of  the  incline,  the 
velocity  was  diminished  Jo  about  2  or  2  J 
miles  per  hour:  This  inclined  plane  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  rise  is  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  96. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  load 
these  engines  are  capable  of  taking,  and  of 
the  rate  of  charges  and  expense  of  fuel,  from 
the  fact,  that,  during  my  stay  in  Liverpool, 
the  "  Atlas"  engine  brought  in  47  Wagons,  j 
being  a  load  o?  160  tons,  for  which  the 
Company's  charge  would  be  £70  sterling, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £  1.10s.  per  wagon.  It  is, 
I  believe,  calculated  that  the  combustion  of 
half  a  pound  of  coke  will  produce  steam 
sufficient  to  carry  1  ton  I  mile,  at  the  rate 
of  travelling  adopted  on  this  Railway,  so 
that  the  conveyance  of  1  ton  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester  requires  about  15  lbs.  of  coke, 
the  cost  of  which  is  about  2d.  The  ex- 
pense, therefore,  of  fuel  for  bringing  160 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  according  to 
this  calculation,  may  be  taken  at  £  1.10s. 
while  the  Company's  charge  for  carriage  is 
£70,  so  that  the  chief  expenditure,  after  the 
merest  of  the  first  cost  of  the  Railway,  is 


in  keeping  the  engines  and  Railway  in  re 
pair. 

The  second -class  train  makes  the  journey 
in  two  hours,  and  has  generally  eight  or  ten 
carriages,  which  are  open,  and  each  seated 
for  twenty-four  persons.  There  are  nine- 
teen  stations  on  the  line  where  this  train 
regularly  stops,  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers ;  and  at  each  station  there  is  a 
watchman,  who  makes  signals  if  he  sees 
cause  for  stopping  the  train.  The  signals 
are  made  during  the  day  by  red  flags,  and 
by  lights  after  sunset. 

The  tirbt  class  train  makes  only  one 
stoppage,  at  Newton,  to  take  in  fuel  and 
water,  and  performs  the  journey  of  thirty 
miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  coaches 
in  this  train  are  framed  and  covered  like 
handsome  road  carriages,  and  are  seated 
for  eighteen  passengers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  railway  mail  coach,  which  goes  at 
the  end  of  the  first  class  train,  and  is  seat- 
ed for  twelve  persons.  The  charge  for 
passengers  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
by  the  first  class  train  in  the  mail  is  6s.  6d., 
and  in  the  other  carriages  5s.  6d.  In  the 
second  class  train,  the  fare,  by  the  close 
carriages,  5s.  6d.,  and  by  the  open  ones  4s. 
The  weight  of  luggage  allowed  to  each 
passenger  is  60  lbs.,  beyond  which  a  charge 
is  made  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  per  cwt.  The 
charge  for  conveying  a  four-wheeled  road 
carriage  is  20s.,  and  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage 15s.  On  horse  is  charged  10s.,  two 
horses  18  s.,  and  three  horses  22s.  About 
one  thousand  and  twenty  passengers,  and 
six  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  goods,  are 
daily  transported  along  the  railway. 

Each  engine  carries  two  men,  an  engineer 
and  a  fireman,  who  have  .respectively  5s. 
and  2s.  6d.  a  day.  As  a  check  upon  their 
regularity,  a  fine  of  2s.  6d.  is  imposed  on 
the  engineer  for  every  fifteen  minutes  he 
arrives  before  his  time.  There  is  a  brakes- 
man with  the  luggage  train,  and  the  trains 
forpassengers  carry  two  guards. 

The  occurrence  of  accident  is  not  so 
frequent  as  might  be  imagined,  as  the  great 
weight  of  the  carriages  prevents  them  from 
easily  starting  off  the  rails ;  and  so  great 
is  the  momentum  acquired  by  these  heavy 
loads  moving  with  such  rapidity,  that  they 
easily  pass  over  considerable  obstacles. 
Even  in  those  melancholy  accidents  where 
loss  of  life  has  been  sustained,  the  bodies 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  though  run 
over  by  the  wheels,  have  caused  little  ir- 
regularity in  the  motion,  and  the  passen- 
gers in  the  carriages  have  not  been  sensible 
that  any  impediment  has  been  encountered 
on  the  road.  For  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dent, some  arrangements  have  been  adop- 
ted, by  which  the  north  rails  are  exclu- 
sively allotted  for  engines  going  towards 
Liverpool. 

The  railway  business  is  conducted  by 
twelve  directors,  who  give  a  half-yearly 
report  on  the  income  and  expenditure ;  and 
a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent,  per  annum  has 
been  declared  for  payment.  At  present, 
the  railway  is  in  use  only  during  the  day ; 
but  by  conveying  goods  during  the  night, 
provision  may  be  made  for  a  great  increase 
of  traffic  witnout  incurring  expense  in  the 
execution  of  new  works. 

Pittsburgh,  Feb.  21,  1855. 

The  following  report  on  the  subject  of  a 
geological  survey  of  this  State  ought  to  be 
generally  published  in  the  papers  through- 
out the  States.  It  abounds  with  sound, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  views,  and  does 
honor  to  the  committee  who  prepared  it. 
Ia  a  word,  it  is  full  of  truths  of  interesting  I 
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import,  accurately  and  forcibly  expressed. 
The  memorial  which  drew  forth  this  report 
proceeded  from  the  American  Institute  of 
this  city — an  association  of  gentlemen  un- 
sparing in  their  exertions  to  promote  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  the  useful  arts.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  their  memorial  for  the 
construction  of  the  Rochester  and  Olean 
Canal  had  not  been  favored  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  same  intelligence  and  liberality. 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Me* 

mortal  of  the  American  Institute. 
■;  Mr.  Clinch,  from  the  select  committee 
to  which  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the 
American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  praying  for  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  reported : 

The  memorialists  do  not  enter  upon  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  subject  which'' 
they  have  presented  for  our  consideration, 
but  allude  in  general  terms  to  the  acknow- 
ledged obligations  ofgovernment  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  of  learning ;  and 
strenuously  urge  that  efficient  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  promote  the  progress 
of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge,  in- 
separably connected  as  it  is  with  a  thorough 
disclosure  of  the  internal  resources  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  industry  and  enterprize 
of  its  citizens. 

They  remark  that  New- York  has  yet 
taken  no  steps  towards  an  examination  of 
the  geological  features  of  its  extensive  ter- 
ritory ;  and  they  forcibly  present  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  the  example  of 
our  sister  States  of  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
New- Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia, 
in  all  of  which  scientific  researches  of  this 
character  have  been  instituted  by  law,  and 
have  resulted  beneficially  to  the  various  in- 
terests in  which  the  population  are  engaged, 
and  with  signal  advantage  to  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  science,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  latter  service,  in  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Massachusetts;  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  the  geological  researches  of  which 
State  Jias  been  published  by  legislative  au- 
thority, and  presents  a  noble  evidence  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  go* 
vernment  of  .that  Commonwealth. 

The  memorialists  further  urge  that  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  our  extended 
territory  are  prominent  objects  of  useful  and 
interesting  inquiry,  both  in  an  economical 
and  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  localities  and  extent  of  the 
different  formations  of  quarries  and  mine- 
rals can  only  be  acquired  by  the  scientific 
researches  of  competent  persons,  the  labor 
of  which  is  altogether  too  onerous  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  individual  enterprize,  and  in- 
volves an  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
in  the  public  service  which  can  not  be  .rea- 
sonably expected  from  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  tne  State,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  private  exertions  and  with  limit- 
ed means. 

The  memorialists  conclude  with  suggest- 
ing the  propriety  of  employing  a  commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  three  or  four  com. 
petent  persons,  under  the  public  authority 
of  the  State,  to  make  a  complete  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  whole  of 
our  territory ;  and  to  present  the  result  of 
their  labor  and  researches  in  a  report  to  the 
Legislature,  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  full  and  just  discharge 
of  the  task  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  last  annual  message  of  Governor 
Clinton,  (and  repeatedly  in  former  messa. 
ges,)  legislative  encouragement  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  bo  given  to  mineralogical 
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researches  throughout  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  coal,  which,  from 
various  geological  indications,  it  is  asserted 
must  exist  within  our  limits.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  investigations  is  dwelt  upon 
with  apparent  anxiety,  and  made  mani- 
fest by  all  the  cogency  of  argument  and  per- 
spicuous array  of  facts  which  usually  ac- 
companied the  recommendation  of  measures 
of  public  policy  from  the  same  enlightened 
source.  A  select  committee,  to  which  this 
part  of  the  message,  was  referred,  made  an 
elaborate  and  learned  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, confirming  by  unerring  evidences  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  bituminous  coal  and 
other  mines  of  mineral  wealth  in  various 
sections  of  the  State ;  and  clearly  demon- 
strating that  there  is  a  general  uniformity 
and  analogical  connection  prevailing  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
fossil  and  other  geological  formations,  as 
yet  known  to  both.  v.r*' 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1839,  a  memorial  was  presented  from  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  instituting  a  search  for  bi- 
tuminous coal  within  this  State.  This  me- 
morial was  accompanied  with  a  resolution 
recommendatory  from  the  Common  Council 
of  that  city.  The  select  committee  to  which 
the  memorial  and  resolution  were  referred, 
reported  favorably  and  at  length  upon  the 
subject.  That  committee  ardently  endea- 
vored to  impress  upon  the  Legislature  their 
own  conviction  that  this  department  of 
science  peculiarly  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  government,  inasmuch  as  the 
beneficial  results  of  its  pursuits,  whatever 
degree  of  success  may  attend  them,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  shared  by  the  whole  com- 
munity—-opening  new  sources  of  power  and 
profit  to  the  State,  through  the  genius,  and 
industry,  and  enterprize  of  the  people.  It 
is  well  remarked  by  that  committee,  in  re- 
ference to  the  particular  branch  of  one  sub- 
feet  to  which  their  attention  was  directed, 
that  Legislative  authority  and  munificence 
would  be  nobly  employed  in  giving  encou- 
ragement to  discoveries  in  that  department 
of  science  which  would  find  their  way  to 
every  man's  Jire-ncfe. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  above  al- 
luded to,  dwell  with  great  fluency  upon  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  instituting  these  ex- 
aminations into  the  "  bowels  of  the  earth ;" 
and  eloquently  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  or  the  Legislature  for  un- 
prejudiced measures  and  liberal  appropria- 
tions to  accomplish  such  objects.  (See  As- 
sembly Journal,  1838,  1829.) 

Knowledge  is  power !  If  this  be  true  in 
its  general  sense,  how  peculiarly  forcible  is 
its  application  to  the  scheme  of  political 
economy  pursued  by  the  government  of 
every  Commonwealth?  The  power  to  be 
derived  from  a  thorough  manifestation  of 
the  sources  of  industry  within  its  own 
sphere  of  control,  is  a  pre-requisite  to  the 
perfection  of  every  system  devised  for  the 
well-being  of  the  governed.  Tested  by  this 
sentiment,  the  power  possessed  by  the  State 
of  New- York  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  a  complete 
geological  survey  of  our  territory  cannot 
ail  to  have  the  happiest  influence  upon  our 
increasing  prosperity ;  and  as  a  director  of 
the  energies  of  our  inventive  and  spirited 
people;  as  furnishing  a  varied  choice  of 
pursuits  to  the  indolent  and  capricious ;  or, 
to  the  partially  incapable  portion  of  a  popu- 
lation, composed,  and  likely  to  be  forever 
composed  in  some  degree,  of  the  adventurous  \ 
and  unfortunate  of  ail  nations,  it  will  be  an 
unceasing  source  of  wealth  to  the  State, 


and  of  grace  to  the  condition  of  its  dense 
and  variously  characterized  community. 

It  would  be  as  difficult  as  it  is  believed 
to  be  unnecessary,  to  enumerate  all  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  a  faithful 
geological  survey  of  the  State  of  New- York. 
Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  legislative 
patronage  cannot  be  extended  to  any  one 
department  of  science  that  will  conduce 
more  decidedly  to  the  individual  interests 
of  every  inhabitant  within  our  borders. 
Every  man  who  cultivates  an  acre  of  land 
amongst  us,  must  find  himself  wiser  and 
wealthier  in  the  sequel  of  an  investigation, 
which  will'  teach  him  where  to  direct  his 
search  for  useful  and  valuable,  though  se- 
cret products  of  his  land,  and'prevent  his 
continuing  to  throw  away  time  and  money 
in  fruitless  exertions,  which  a  proper  know- 
ledge previously  obtained  would  have  taught 
him  never  to  have  commenced. 
,  The  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to 
those  already  enumerated,  have  made  legis- 
lative provisions  for  geological  surveys 
within  their  respective  territories ;  the  re- 
sults of  all  of  which,  as  far  as- is  known  to 
your  committee,  have  invariably  been  of  a 
useful  and  valuable  character. 

Unerring  data,  acquired  by  the  exertions 
of  scientific  men  of  both  hemispheres, Jiave 
satisfied  them  that  the  hidden  riches  of  our 
own  soil  are  as  valuable  and  various  as 
those  already  discovered  in  Europe. 

We  are  as  yet  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  portion  of  our  salt  district ; 
and  the  bringing  to  light  of  vast  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous and  anthracite  coal,  which  are 
reasonably  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  navigable  streams,  would  in 
itself  be  a  popular  source  of  pride  and  profit 
to  the  State. 

The  geological  features  of  our  soil  pre- 
sent in  many  particulars  a  very  extraordi- 
nary aspect.  The  incongruous  mass  of 
materials,  and  the  multitudinous  variety  of 
forms  and  things,  of  which  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  a  portion  of  our  State  are  com- 
posed, were  most  graphically  exhibited  to 
our  view  by  an  eloquent  member  of  this 
House,  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement.  It  was  ably  and  ad- 
mirably said  on  that  occasion,  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent  observer,  the  idea  of  a  "  de- 
pository  OP   MATERIALS    OUT  OF  WHICH  TO 

make  worlds!"  What  mines  of  wealth 
may  not  this  combined  compression  of  na- 
ture's works  now  nurture  in  its  bosom  ?  A 
speculative  and  inquiring  spirit  may  pursue 
this  thought  to  the  most  brilliant  conclu- 
sion, and  yet  not  overstep  the  modesty  of 
reality;  for,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  the 
certainties  of  science  and  the  images  of  the 
imagination,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject,  present  the  same  picture  to  the 
mind. 

Ii  may  not  perhaps  be  available  to  inquire 
what  influence  an  ample  knowledge  of  the 

geological  features  of  our  whole  State  would 
ave  nad  upon  ths  location  of  our  great 
public  works;  but  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  route  of  canals  and  railroads  here- 
after to  be  constructed,  will  be  evident  to 
all.  The  facility 'of  excavating,  the  pro- 
bable amount  and  materials  of  transporta- 
tion, the  economy  and  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posed works,  and  the  proper  character  of 
them,  are  all  subjects  that  will  be  most  ef- 
fectually illustrated  by  a  general  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey. 

Another  valuable  consideration  is,  the 
beneficial  effect  which  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  our  internal  resources  will  exer- 
cise, in  solving  the  doubts  of  those  who  ex* 


perience  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  the  several  promi- 
nent public  improvements  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

But  the  most  impressive  view  in  which 
this  subject  presents  itself  to  the  minds  of 
your  committee  is,  that  the  principle  of  self 
protection,  which  justly  receives  so  large  a 
share  of  consideration  in  determining  the 
public  policy  of  the  State,  would  be  ma- 
terially enlightened  by  the  data  derived 
from  the  proposed  survey. 

The  question  of  defending  ourselves 
against  the  internal  improvements  of  our 
neighbors,  by  constructing  works  which 
will  command  the  trade  of  adjacent  terri- 
tories, while  it  would  lose  none  of  its  pro- 
priety, might  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  in  consequence  of  the 
disclosure  of  these  fountains  of  industry 
and  wealth  now  hid  in  darkness  within  our 
own  soil. 

Taking  these  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  memorialists  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  soundest  policy  and  best 
'interests  of  the  State;  but  your  committee 
are  not*  prepared  to  decide  upon  the  best 
means  of  carrying  these  suggestions  into 
effect. 

Considering  the  late  period  of  the  session, 
they  are  willing  to  give  the  subject  a  pro- 
gressive action  during  the  recess  of  the  Le- 
fislature,  and  have  no  objection  to  such 
isposition  of  it  as  will  bring  to  its  support 
the  fostering  care  of  an  accomplished  guar- 
dian ;  attract  towards  it  that  degree  of  ge- 
neral attention  to  which  its  importance  is 
entitled  ;  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  the 
volunteer  aids  of  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

Your  committee  have  therefore  unani- 
mously agreed  to  propose  the  following  re- 
solution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
requested  to  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
next  session,  the  most  expedient  method  of 
obtaining  a  complete  geological  survey  of 
the  State,  which  shall  furnish  a  scientific 
and  perfect  account  of  its  rocks,  soils  and 
minerals,  and  of  their  localities,  a  list  of 
all  its  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoologi* 
cal  productions,  and  provide  for  procuring 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the  same,-  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
which  may  attend  the  prosecution  of  the 
design,  and  of  the  cost  of  publication  of  an 
edition  of  three  thousand  copies  of  the  re- 
port, drawings,  and  geological  map,  of  its 
results. 


Suspension  Bridges. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Clinton  Suspension  Bridge  Committee 
last  week,  Mr.  West's  report  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  wire  suspension  bridges  was  read 
and  approved.  This  gentleman  has  re- 
cently been  examining  die  suspension 
bridges  of  France  and  Switzerland,  most 
of  which  are  of  wire.  He  stated  that  pre- 
viously to  the  opening  of  the  Fribourg 
bridge,  in  October  last,  proof  was  made  of 
its  capability  of  sustaining  great  weight,  by 
placing  36  horses,  14  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  300  people  upon  it  at  one  time,  which 
did  not  cause  the  slightest  derangement  in 
.the  structure.  Upon  the  occasion  of  open- 
ing the  bridge,  a  grand  procession  or  the 
clergy  and  municipal  authorities  took  place, 
when  no  less  than  1,800  persons,  estimated 
at  90  tons,  were  at  once  on  the  bridge.  The 
two  largest  bridges  over  the  Soane,  at 
Lyons,  are  of  wire,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
heavy  French  diligences,  weighing  5,000 
lbs.  each,  and  allowed  by  law  to  carry  6,000 
more*— [English  paper.]  _^.   ^_ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


**  [FromtbeJonrmlof ih«F««ilht»i*itul«;J';  " 
Report  fo  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
'..  Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Mine*, 
itpoa  the  Use  of  Healed.  Air  in  the  Iron 
Works  of  Scotland  and  England.  By 
M.  Bvwubvoy,  Engineer  of  Mince. 
<Pari»,<18&4. 

(Cunlimied  from  our  tost  number.) 
CALDKK  IBO.N  WORKS. 

Then  works  are  three  miles  from 
Glasgow,  on'  the  Edinburgh  Road ;  the 
hot&ir  blast  bas  been  used  at  them  for 
throe  years  past ;  two  of  the  furnaces  are 
fed  by:  a*  apparatus  like  that  at  the  Clyde 
Works, 'but  at  the  other1  two,  the  air  is 
h  sated  by  means  of  a  system  of  small 
tubes/represented  in  figures  6, 7, 8,  and  S. 
'  '^This  apparatus  is  "composed  of  (wo 
large  horizontal  tubes,  a  e,  and  a'  c',  six 
feet  long,  nine  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
clear,  'and.  one  inch  thick.'  -Nine  small 
tube*,  six  inches  in  diameter  outside,  and 
thro*  inches  inside,  doubling  upori  each 
itheT  like  syphons,  are'  placed  vertically 
upon  the  pipes,  a>,  and  a'  c',  and  fasten- 
fed,  by  being  driven  tight  into  the  throat, 
'&.""  This  system  of  tubes  is  placed  in  n 
roctangjulai  furnace,  ton  feet  long,  three 
feet  widfi,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

n,  of  the 
F  the  fur- 
he  small 
id  by  fire 
rough  the 
j,  A,  pass- 
m  spread 
among  ;  the   tubes'  which    it    envelopes, 
gaining  the  chimney  by  the  openings,  o,0,o. 
?'"ttw  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  by 
thisf. 'apparatus  lo  612°  Fahr.,  as  m  the 
Clyde,  Works ;  the  consumption  of  coal 
is  7  «wt-'bf  coaf  per  too  of  iron  produced, 
pears  to  be  preferable 
>'■  It  takes  less  room  ; 
lit  hibes.it  tb  trie,  in- 
of  the  air  passing 
his  cit1  cum  stance  sp- 
ittle influence  on  its 
;r  expended   by   the 
blowing  engine  is  not  greater  than  that  at 
the  Clydd'Wprks,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is  two  pounds  and  three  quarters  per 
itquare  inch.  -  —  ---■-        -       — * 

The  expense  of  construction  is  quite 
smail.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  formed 
oF  cast  iron,  which  can  be  replaced  at 
the  works  in  case  of  accident.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  about 
^150,  requiring  about  seven  tons  of  cast 
ipgs-'-suT'-nbout  one  and  a  half  tons  for 
the  large' pipes,  and  five  and  a  half  tons 
for  The  small  tubes.  By'  estimating  the 
rrim  cast  into  pipes,  at  $24  per  ton,  which 
is  the  average  cost  at  the  works  using 
cwiil,  the  expense  of  cuch  apparatus  will 
be.  about  as  follows;  Masonry,  S10Q  ; 
earthen  parts  of  the  furnace,  $60 ;  cast- 
ing fipMjVlOS  i  total,  8326.  ■■ 

'"(Tii!  expense  will  then  le  about  $656 
fjr.  each  smelting  furnace.     At  Calder 
they  estimate  the  cost  at  about  »I68 
each  tuyere*  The  apparatus  at  tba  Clyde 


is 'Hwlc.fi  'mor^'^ltpen'Sive'i  the  quantity  of 
iron  required  is  seventeen  or  eighteen 
tons,  ahd  the  masonry  twelve  times  as 
much  as  at  the  Calder  Works. 

The  working  of  the  furnaces  present 
the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  the 
Clyde;  and  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them  ; 
but  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  intro- 
duction of  hot  air,  we  shall  indicate, 

1.  The  consumption  and  products  of 


the  Calder  Furnace,  worked  with  cold 

"2.  The  expenses  and  products  of  the 
same  furnace,  fed  with  air  heated  to  300° 
Fu.li  i'.,  also  consuming  coke. 

3.  The  same  results  from  the  use  of 
hot  air  and  crude  coat,  daring  the  month 
of  July  last. 

The  results  which  follow  are  extracted 
from  the- books  of  the  establishment. 


Cnnsumptitr 


and  Produce  of  Furnace  No.  3,  in  '. 
Blast  and  of  Coke. 


i,  by  the  Vie  of  the  Cold 


From  6th  Jan.  to  3d  Feb 

From  3d  Feb.  lo  3d  March.. . 
From  2d  March  to  30th  do. . , 


LomofCoaliBaAing,S5peTcenL  2041     6 
|Coal 


)   276    SO 
1   274    5  " 

li  395    C  1 


3711  10  Oi'lWJ  18  0 


30  3  154 
IS  2  153 
IS  14  166 


i  1831.     Air  heated  to  300° 


Lomc. 

|co.i.. 


Consumption  and  Produce  of  Furnace  No.  3  during  twelve  aeekt  in  1633  ana! 
'  °™1,  fry  Heated  Air  and  Crude  Coal. 


From  4  Nov.  lo  3  Dec.  183 

From  24  Feb.  Hi  23  March,  1831 . . 
From  34  Mar.  lo  33  Apnl,  1833. . . . 

Coke. 

Ore 

Flo*. 

Metal. 

Total. 

No.1. 

No.  2. 

No,  3. 

406    o" 
458    8 
476    4 

1.       cq. 

:>~i   3  o 

3o-J    6  1 
427  14  1 

65    5B 
64    7  1 
53  19  1 

102  11 
116  10 
121   10 

62    C 

36  K 

55  10  220    5 
52  10  300    0 
62    O|320    0 

1310  12 

1166    2  3 
797    80 

1993  10  2 

183  11  2 

340  15 
of  air. 

129  10 
31  lb.. 

170    0 

640    5 

By  comparing  these  tables,  we  learn 
that  for  one  ton  of  iron  produced,  the 

furnace  No.  3  consumed  as  follows: 
1628.    CM' Air -and  Cote. 


7075  of  coke, 


to  15734  lbs.  coat, 


.  7  17  0 

Ore"'™«*ed.'379eibe.,or 1  18  0 

Ore  crude,  5970  tbe„  or 2  19  2 

Flux,  1330  ma,  or 13  0 

1681.    Air  heated  to  300°  Fahr.  and  Coke. 

4279^ifccJusairre«pondingto95101h«.,or...  4  15  0 

Fuel  fbr  heating  tho  sppsralua,  valued  at 6  0 

5     1  0 

Ore  roasted,  3217  Iba,  or I    70 

Ore  crude,  4575  Iba,  or .....I    6  0 

Fku,  1260  Iba-,  or. 1*2 

1833.    Air  heated  to  613°  Fahr.  and  Coal. 

Coal  c™l*4187  Iba.,  or,.;. 2    20 

Fuel  for  taosung  Iftejtppamlus,  valued  at 8  0 

2  10  r> 

Ore  routed,  3735  lbs,,  or I  17  0 

0:iM:rii<lfl,  0228  lbe.,  or 3    0  0 

Flea,  572  lbs.,  or 5  2 

fieU. — Tlie  consumption  Sir  ihe  (team  engine  is  not 
conadered. 

The  furnace  has  produced  each  twen- 
ty-four hours, 

1828.    Metal,  11,339  Iba.,  or. 
1831.         "       13,113    '•     or.. 

lm.  U  ttj4*      "       «-i 


5  m 

..,.6     13 


The  consumption  of  combustion  has, 
therefore,  diminished  from  7  t.  17  cwt.  to 
2  t.  2  cwt.,  and  the  amount  of  flux  from 
13  cwt.  per  ton  of  iron  in  1828,  to  -r>)  cwt. 
in  1833.  This  diminution  must  be  charg- 
ed to  the  increased  temperature  in  the 
furnace  by  the.  use  of  heated  air.  I  will 
indicate  at  the  close  of  tbia  Report,  the 
reasons  which  appear  to  me  to  account 
for  this  increase  of  temperature,  the  exis. 
(ence  of.which  is  certain,  though  we  have 
not  been  able  to  measure  it. 

The  quantity  of  air  blast  has  been  re. 
duced  from  3500  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
to  2627  feci,  the  pressure  being  reduced 
from  3}  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  to  2$  lbs. 

The  expense  of  the  fuel  for  heating  the 
air  varies  from  7  to  8  cwt.  per  ton.  of  iron. 

The  cons  it  in  p  lion  for  the  blast  engine 
remains  the  same,  but  as  the  yield  of  the 
furnace  has  advanced  from  5  tons  12  cwt., 
to  8  tons  4  cwt.,  the  expense,  divided  on 
each  ton  of  iron,  is  reduced  from  1  ton  4 
cwt.,  (o  14  cwt. ;  the  slack  only  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  consumption  of  ore  has  varied 
much,  but,  ns  tbe  scoria  nevor  contains 
mora  than  from  .A3  to  .018  of  iron,  tbia 


ADVOCATE 


difference  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
ore,  according  aa  the  Bali  ironstone 
(mine  eu  rognous),  ot  fiat  ironstone  (mine 
eu  couche),  is  used. 

At  Calder,  as  in  the  Clyde  Works,  the 
duty  production  of  iron  has  been  increased 
in  a  great  proportion  ;  this  circumstance 
operates  powerfully  on  the  price  of  fabri- 
cation, as  will  be  sear,  by  the  following 


OF  iyHJfl»M*«WOTg^»^ 


ItSa  jCoU  Air  aad  Cot*. 

7  ]?i  coal  in  fbaioo,  at  4*.  6U  par  Ion 8  SO 

14     oael  fcr  blast  engine,  it  U.8d.  pot  Ion. . 

1  191  crude  ore,  si  it.  per  Ion 

Eipenae  of  rooiling,  at  lOt.  per  ton 4C 

I    B  a  i,  at  7*.  per  loo , '  — 

Labor,  at  tda.  par  top 

Gananl  axpanaa,  inlareat,  Ac. 


3.    Mr  ktaud  to  J22=  Fair,  and  Cr*dr  Coal. 
A 
2    8    ■tSt.petbm 2  S3 

h  Mif.5d ™ 

8    for  healing  appanroa,*!  it  Sd 

IT    ore  Matted,  at  lit  per  ion s: 

Labor  redncnl  in  pranoroun  i»  increaae 

Ofjialil 1  ( 

Genera]  eipaoaa,  lotrmt,  Ac... 1  ( 

II  : 


The  blast  engine  employed  at  Calder 
is  made  with  two  cylinders,  one  over  the 
other,  with  one  shaft,  so  that  the  pistons 
of  both  are  attached  to  the  same  beam, 
(tige.)  The  upper  cylinder  is  fifty  inches, 
and  the  lower  cylinder  seven  feet,  in  dia- 
meter, each  being  seven  feet  long ;  the 
stroke  of  the  piston,  which  is  nine  inches 
thick,  is  seven  feet,  and  it  makes  sixteen 
strokes  a  minute. 

XONTBLAND    IRON     WOBKS,    NEAR   AIROXIE. 

The  heating  apparatus  used  at  this 
establishment  is  similar  to  that  at  Calder, 
being  formed  with  two  large  pipes,  and  a 
number  of  small  tribes,  jointed  in  the  large 
ones,  the  relative  positions  being  changed. 

The  two  large  pipes,  a  b,  a'  b',  (figs. 
4  and  6,)  are  vertical,  and  framed  as 
shown  in  the  plate.'  The  smnll  tubes, 
<f  c,  five  feet  long,  which  make  the  com. 
tnunication  between  them,  are  placed  ho- 
rizontal. This  difference  of  position,  and 
diminished  length  of  the  tubes,  pre- 
vent the  temperature  of  tbe  air  from 
being  raised  ao  high  as  at  Clyde,  or 
Calder. 

At  the  time  I  visited  Monkland,  the  air 
was  heated  to  460°  Fahr.,  and  coke  was 
still  in  use  for  smelting. 

Tbe  economy  in  fuel  and  flux  obtained 
at  these  works,  since  the  introduction  of 
hot  air,  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  Calder 
works,  when  the  air  at  that  furnace  was 
heated  to  800°  Fahr.,  and  coke  still  used 
in  the  furnace. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan,  the 
Monkland  works  consumed  from  seven  to 
eight  tons  of  coat,  for  each  ton  of  metal ; 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  consumed 
4  tons  af.coal  for  smeltiug ;  6  cwt.  nf  coal 
for  hot  air  apparatus  ;  S  tons  5  cwt.  crude 
ore  ;   10  cwt.  flux. 

The  daily  yield  is  now  six  tone ;  tbe 
pressure  of  the  blast,  two  and  three  quar. 
tan  of  «  pound. 


The  metal  produced  in  the  three  works 
of  which  I  have  given  the  details,  is,  for 
the  most  part,  intended  for  the  foundry  ; 
the  No.  3  iron  alone  is  made  into  bar  iron, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  sold  to  the  forges 
near  Newcastle. 

The  pig  metal,  Nos.  1  and  2,  though 
both  destined  for  the  foundries,  are  not 
employed  indifferently. 

The  No.  1  iron  is  principally  used  for 
castings,  which  are  to  be  worked  as  steam 
cylinders,  &c,  or  for  those  requiring 
great  strength.  The  No.  2  iron,  though 
easily  cut  with  a  chisel,  is  nevertheless 
harder  than  the  No.  I  ;  it  is  employed,  in 
preference,  for  cog  wheels,  and  work  re- 
quiring considerable  hardness. 

Besides  the  works  of  which  I  have 
treated,  three  others  exist  in  Scotland, 
using  the  hot  air  blast ;  the  results  obtain- 
ed in  these  establishments,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan,  being  similar  to 
those  cited,  it  appears  useless  to  enter  into 
details  respecting  them. 

ON    WORKS    IN    THE    ENVIRONS    OF  HEW- 

CASTLK-OK-TTNE. 

In  the  coal  basin  of  Northumberland, 
the  largest  and  richest  in  the  kingdom, 
which  furnishes  almost  all  the  fuel  used 

London,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Thames, 
there  are  but  two  iron-  works. 

1st.  The  Butterly  Iron  Works,  six 
miles  from  Newcastle,  on  the  London 
road — the  other  called  the  Tytte  Iron 
Works,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  three 
miles  from  Newcastle.  This  region  does 
not  abound  in  good  iron  ore,  and  the  pro. 
prietors  have  been  unable,  after  the  most 
minute  search,  to  procure  minora]  enough 
to  supply  these  two  works;  but  their  po- 
sition on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  enables 
them,  in  spite  of  these  unfavorable  cir. 
cumstancee,  to  draw  their  supplies  from 
Lancashire  and  Cornwall,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  be  obtained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  our  iron  works. 

Both  these  works  have  used  the  healed 
air  for  a  year  past. 

The  Butterly  works,  constructed  but 
three  years  since,  contain  two  furnaces 
forty-five  feet  high,  four  reverberate  ry 
furnaces,  and  several  cupolas ;  all  the 
iron  made  is  intended  for  castings. 

The  results  given  by  the  apparatus  for 
healing  the  air,  are  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  warrant  a  particular  description 
and  plate.  The  apparatus  consists  merely 
of  a  tube,  returned  five  times  upon  itself 

-ight  angles,  and  disposed  so  that  the 
cross  section  presents  five  circles,  of 
which  four  have  for  ths  centres  the  angles 


of  a  rectangular  pertMog  ram,  «w4?  oW 
fifth  the  point  where  the  tw«  oW^wf*  j*, 
tersect. 

The  tubes  are  placed  horizontally,  *o4 
are  connected  by  bolts  and  nuts  through 
lugs  on  the  outside. 

The  interior  diameter  of  these  pipes  is 
fourteen  inches,  and  the  metal  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick  ;  the  length  of  the  heat. 
ed  part  is  fifty  feet,  and  the  pipe  is  placed 
in  a  rectangular  furnace,  a  little  shorter 
than  it,  so  that  the  joints  and  angles  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 

The  expenditure  in  fuel  of  ihis  appara- 
tus is  about  six  hundred  weight  to  the  ton 
of  iron  produced.  The  pressure  of  the 
air  is  one  and  a  half  pound,  being  the 
same  as  before  the  introduction  of  the  hot 
air.     The  velocity  of  the  blast  is  a  Utile 

The  charges  of  the  furnace  are  as  foj- 

700  lbs.  coke,  (this  coal  gives  45  per 

int.  of  coke;)  650  lbs.  mineral  roasted, 
being  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ore, 
(atinerai  hmniier,)  and  the  red  oxide  of 

in  from  Lancashire  ;  400  lbs.  flux. 

From  the  register,  it  appears  that  there 

ire  mode,  in  furnace  No.  1,  July  10,  40 
charges;  Jury  11,  42  ditto;  July  12,  '33 
ditto;  or  on  average  of  40. 

une  furnace  produced,   in  ihese 
three  days,  23  tons  11  cwt.  of  metal,  or 

daily  average  of  7  tons  17  cwt. 

By  taking  this  data,  we  find  that,  to 
make  one  ton  of  iron  at  Butterly,  they 
consume  4  tons  of  cool  for  fusion  ;  6  cwt. 
coal  in  lumps  to  heat  tbe  air  ;    1  ton  13 

t.  ore  roasted  ;  1  ton  flux. 

The  quantity  of  flux  employed  is  very 
considerable,  because  it  is  much  charged 
with  water,  being  a  marly  chalk,,  brought 
from  tbe  banks  of  the  Thames  by  the  coal 
ships. 

The  mixture  of  ore,  when  roasted,  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  iron. 

To  appreciate  the  saving  which  has  re. 
suited  at  the  Butterly  works,  from  the  use 
of  hot  air,  it  is  necessary  to  know  exactly 
the  consumption  for  a  ton  of  iron,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  plan.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  documents  which 
would  furnish  this ;  but  Mr.  J.  Hunt,  the 
manager,  assured  me  that  the  expenditure 
was  seven  tons  of  coul. 

If  we  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  in  Scotland,  we  shall  find  thai  the 
consumption  at  Butterly  corresponds  near, 
ly  with  that  at  Calder  in  1830,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  raised  to  300° 
Fahr.  and  coke  waa  still  burned. 

AtNowsaatWf  the  price  of  coal  forbids 
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its  use  in  the  crude  state,  because  the 
lumps,  which  are  worth  one  dollar  and 
forty  cents  the  ton,  must  be  used ;  while 
the  slack,  at  forty  cents,  may  be  used  to 
make  coke  for  this  purpose.  It  is  never- 
theless advantageous  to  give  the  air  a 
higher  temperature. 

TYNE    IKON  WORK8. 

The  consumptions  of  material  in  this 
work,  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  me- 
tal, are  nearly  the  same  as  at  Butterly ; 
hut  an  important  difference  existing  be- 
tween  these  establishments  is,  that,  at  the 
Tyne  works,  a  great  portion  of  the  pig 
metal  is  made  into  malleable  iron.  This 
iron,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality,  is  al- 
most exclusively  rolled  into  boiler  plates. 
In  the  same  furnaces,  and  with  the  same 
minerals,  the  two  kinds  of  iron  are  made 
by  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  ore 
and  coke. 

Cupolas  are  also  fed  with  heated  air  to 
great  advantage,  225  pounds  of  coke  be- 
inffsufficient  to  melt  a  ton  of  metal. 

The  furnaces  having  been  constructed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  hot  air  plan,  no 
comparisons  iu  regard  to  economy  could 
be  instituted. 

BtfVIBOBtaOF  MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Rant  iron  works,  near  Wrexham, 
in  Flintshire — the  Apdale,  the  Laneend, 
and  the  SUverdede  works,  near  Newcastle- 
under. Line,  Staffordshire — have  adopted 
the  hot  air  plan. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  estab. 
lishments  are  very  like-  those  represent. 
ed  at  figures  7  and  8.  At  Apdale,  pre- 
cisely the  same  apparatus  is  used,  and  the 
resutts  obtained  since  its  introduction  are 
almost  identically  the.  same  as  at  Calder, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being  raised  to 
600or612aFahr. 

The  consumption  of  coal,  formerly  six 
tons  to  the  ton  of  iron,  is  now  reduced  to 
three und  a  quarter  tons.  They  still  em- 
ploy coke,  the  coal  being  sulphurous. 
The  expense  of  the  heating  apparatus  is 
7  cwt.  of  coal  te  the  ton  of  iron. 

The  quantity  of  flux  is  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion.  In  July,  when  I  visited 
Apdale,  only  one  furnace  was  in  blast, 
which  had  been  five  years  at  work,  but 
only  six  months  with  heated  air.  Since 
that  time,  the  yield  of  the  furnace  has  been 
from  six  to  seven  tons  per  day ;  the  iron 
produced  being  almost  all  No.  1  ;  while 
before,  the  metal  had  been  nearly  equal 
parts  of  No.  2  and  No.  3,  the  last  being 
made  into  bar  iron. 

One  work  near  Newcastle,  belonging 
to  Mr*  Furnstone,  has  abandoned  the  use 
pf  the  hot  air  blast.  I  should  have  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this, 
had  I  learned  the  fact  in  time  to  visit  the 
works. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[Frpm  an  Essay  of  M.  Arsro  on  Artesian  Wells.] 

Depths  of  the  most  remarkable  Fountains  which  have 

been  opened  by  the.  hand  of  man. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  pits  eunk.  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  depth  of  1800  feet,  in  the  province 
of  Kia-ting-fou,  by  which  they  hoped  to  procure  a 
supply  of  s  Ut  water ;  but  as  do  water  ascended  the 
pits,  we  cannot  rank  them  in  the  list  of  wells  prop- 
erlyso  called. 

The  seventh  sheet  of  water,  found  near  Saint  Ni- 


colas-d'Aliermont,  was  at  the  depth  of  1030  feet — 
The  water  from  it  rose  to  the  surface.  As  it  was 
not  water,  but  coal,  that  was  sought  for,  the  works 
were  abandoned ;  and  the  only  result  that  remain- 
ed, was  the  formation,  without  intending  it,  of  a 
copious  fountain,  whose  waters  issued  from  a  source 
more  than  1000  feet  deep. 

The  pit  recently  sunk  at  Geneva  to  the  depth  of 
682  feet,  has  not  reached  any  body  of  water  which 
has  a  tendency^  to  rise. 

At  Suresne,'  near  Paris,  the  residence '  of  M. 
Rothschild,  the  Messrs  Flachat  have  worked  a  pit, 
previously  begun  by  M.  Mulot,  to  the  depth  of  663 
feet  This  pit  lias  now  penetrated  the  chalk  to 
the  extent  of  537  feet  The  work  has  been  sus- 
pended, when  there  is  only  60  feet  more  of  the 
chalk  formation  remaining,  upon  penetrating  which, 
there  would  be.  every  prospect  of  finding  water.-- 
Thc  desirableness  of  prosecuting  the  research  is 
most  apparent 

The  fountain  of  Cheswick^in  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland's park,  projects  its  water  about  a  yard 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  comes  from  the 
dentil  of  582  feet 

The  deepestr  fountain  in  the  department  of  Pas 
de-Calais  is  situated  between  Bethuneajid  Aire. 
Its  waters  project  seven  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
come  from  a  depth  of  461  feet 

The  artesian  well  which  affords  such  an  abun- 
dant supply  in  the  cavtlry  barracks  of  Tours,  is  fed 
by  a  body  of  water  which  M.  Degousee  found  at 
the  depth  259  feet  The  water  of  another  well, 
which  was  finished  in  1834,  in  the  silk  manufacto- 
ry of  M.  Champoiseau,  springs  from  a  depth  of  273 
feet 

Concerning  the  Daily  Issues  from  some  of  the  Princi- 
pal Fountains. 

Belidor  has  already  mentioned,  in  his  Science  de 
l'lnglnieur,  a  fcuntain  which  is  situated  in  the  mo 
nastry  of  Saint  Andr6,  a  couple  of  miles  from  Aire 
iu  Artois,  the  waters  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
eleven  feet  above  the  ground-floors,  and  which  fur- 
nishes nearly  two  tons  of  water  per  minute. 

The  well  which  Messrs.  Fabre  and  jEspenquet- 
te  have  sunk,  at  Bages,  near  to  JPerpignan,  in  the 
property  of  M.  Duvand,  supplies  333  gallons  per 
minute. 

The  well  which  M.  Degou&6e  had  sunk  in  the 
cavalry  barracks  at  Tours,  measured  at  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  furnishes  235  gallons  per  mi- 
nute. 

Of  the  many  wells  which  exist  in  England,  the 
one  whence,  according  to  my  knowledge,  there  is 
the  most  abundant  supply  of  water,  is  that  in  the 
copper  manufactory  of  Merton,  in  Surrey ;  its  issue 
amounts  to  200  gallons  a  minute. 

The  artesian  well  of  Rive  sal  tes,  for  which  the  in 
habitants  are  so  much  indebted  to  Messrs.Fabre  ana 
Epslriouette,  engineers,  furnishes  176  gallons  in  the 
same  time. 

The  well  lately  sunk  near  to  Lillers,  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas-du-Calais,  with  a  depth 
of  140  feet,  affords  a  supply  of  155  gallons  per  mi- 
nute. 

Of  .Artesian  Wells  whose  waters  have  been  employed 
as  Moving  Powers. 

At  the  village  of  Gouenem,  near  Be^hune,  four 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  a  meadow  to  the  depth 
of  120  feet  The  waters  which  issue  from  them 
are  converted  into  the  water-course  of  a  flour-mill, 
and  subserve  other  agricultural  processes. 

AtJ3aint  Pol,there  is  another  mill,  the  only  mov- 
ing power  of  which  is  the  water  from  five  projecting 
fountains. 

A  t  Fontes,  near  A  ire,  the  waters  of  ten  such  wells 
are  made  to  turn  the  mill-stones  of  a  large  mill,  as 
also  to  blow  the  bellows  and  beat  the  hammers  of  a 
nail  manufactory. 

At  Tours,  M.  Degrousce  has  excavated  a  well,  in 
the  silk  manufactory  of  M.  Champoiseau,  to  the 
depth  of  430  feet,  which  pours  287  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  into  the  tronghs  of  a  wheel  of  twenty- 
one  feet  diameter.  This  wheel  works  the  looms  of 
his  manufactory. 

At  Tooting,  near  London,  the  fountain  of  an 
apothecary  puts  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter  in 
motion,  and  this  sets  a  pump  to  work,  which  raises 
water  to  the  top  of  a  house  three  stories  high. 

Of  the  advantage  to  which  Industry,  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, has  turned  the  Waters  of  Fountains. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  need  not  dilateon  the 
benefits  these  waters  confer  on  public  health,  nor 
on  their  use  in  irrigation,  fitc.  &c    We  shall  only 
point  out  their  application  to  a  few  purposes  which 
are  less  generally  known. 
These  springs  have  been  put  in  requisition  even 


in  countries  where  more  common-courses  are  not 
unffequent  Their  constant  and  high  tempera- 
ture permits  them  to  be  applied  to  the  movement 
of  machinery  during  the  most  severe  winters, 
whether  it  be  directly,  when  they  arc  abundant, 
or  in  other  cases,  only  as  a  means  of  washing  away 
the  ice,  which  is  apt  to  stop  the  movements  of  the 
water  wheels. 

In  Wurtemburg,  M.  Bruckman,  by  transmitting 
through  metallic  pipes,  conveniently  placed,  a  cur- 
rent of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  54  deg.  Fahr., 
which  is  derived  from  several  natural  springs, 
keeps  up  a  temperature  at  47  deg.,  in  various  man- 
ufactories where  the  external  cold  lowers  the  ther- 
mometer to  zero.  This  is  a  simple  imitation  of  a 
plan  wliich  lias  been  long  practised  in  the  village  of 
Claudes-Aiques,  the  results,  however,  are  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Greenhouses^lso  are  in  existence,  in  which  the 
temperature  is  maintained  very  equally,  by  the 
effects  of  the  constant  circulation  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  water,  derived  from  these  sources. 

During  heavy  rains,  the  work  of  paper-mills'  is 
often  interrupted,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the 
water. .  These  forced  stoppages  come  to  an  end, 
when  the  constant  limpid  supply  of  a  projecting 
fountain  can  be  employed. 

In  some  localities  the  invariable  pure  waters  of 
a  steady  temperature,  proceeding  from  these 
springs,  have  been  the  means  of  establishing  very 
lucrative  artificial  cress-plots.  The  beautiful  growth 
of  cresses  in  those  parts  of  the  beds  of  rivulets 
where  the  natural  springs  existed,  has  suggested 
this  application.  It  is  positively  stated  that  the  ar- 
tificial cress  plots  of  Erfurt  yield  not  less  than  12,- 
000/.  per  annum. 

The  very  fino  lint  which  is  intended  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cambric,  lawn,  lace,  &c  is  steeped  in 
the  Department  du  Nord,  with  very  particular 
care.  In  a  single  Commune,  between  Douai  and 
Valenciennes,  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  ratting- 
pools,  which  are  fed  entirely  by  water  from  a  pro- 
jecting fountain.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  pu- 
rity of  these  waters,  and  the  invariability  of  their 
temperature,  by  accelerating  the  gum-rseins,  pre- 
serve the  valuable  qualities  of  the  filaments  of  the 
lint  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

In  fish  ponds,  the  fish  are  apt  to  die  during  the 
winter,  from  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  in  sum- 
mer from  the  heat  By  turning  the  invariably  tem- 
perate waters  of  an  abundant  artesian  well  into 
them,  the  extreme  variations  which  the  seasons  in- 
<!  ;»'3  arc  prevented.  This  experiment  it  is  said, 
has  entirely  succeeded  in  the  ponds  of  St  Gratien, 
near  to  Monlmorenci. 

Sometimes  Pits  are  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  transmit- 
ting into  the  interior  of  the  earthy  water,  retained 
at  the  surface  by  strata  of  impermeable  clay  or 
stone,  and  thereby  rendering  extensive  districts  mere 
morasses,  unfit  for  cultivation. 
The  pits  by  which  descend  into  the  interior  of 
the  earth  those  quantities  of  water  which,  without 
this  expedient,  remain  on  the  surface,  may  be  called 
negative  artesian  wells.    Necessity,  the  mother  of 
of  so  many  important  inventions,  early  suggested 
to  mankind  the  idea  of  imitating  nature  in  this 
point 

The  plain  of  Paluns,  near  Marseilles,  used  to  b 
a  great  morass.  It  appeared  impossible  to  drain  it 
by  the  help  of  the  common  surface  channels.  King 
Ren6,  however,  caused  a  great  number  of  pits  or 
drain-wells  to  be  sunk,  which  are  known  in  the 
Provencal  language  by  the  name  of  embugs  (fun- 
nels.)* These  pits  transmitted,  and  now  transmit, 
in  the  permeable  strata  situated  at  a  certain  depth, 
those  waters  which  made  the  whole  country  a  bar- 
ren waste.  It  is  positively  stated  that  it  is  the  wa- 
ters taken  down  by  these  embugs  of  Paluns, 
whk  h,  after  a  subterranean  course,  form  the  pro- 
jecting fountains  of  the  port  of  Mkm,  near  to 
Cassis. 

The  river  Orbc,  in  the  Jura,  which  descends 
from  the  lake  of  uie  Rousses,  conveys  into  lake 
Joux  much  mure  water  than  evaporation  removes 
from  it  This  latter  lake,  whence  there  issues  no 
river,  preserves,  notwithstanding,  a  stated  eleva- 
tion which  is  nearly  uniform.  "It  is,"  says  Saus- 
sure,  *'  because  nature  has  provided  for  these  wa- 
ters subterranean  issues,  by  which  they  are  engulf- 
ed and  disappear.    *    *    +    *    As  it  is  of  the 

*  It  is  the  property  of  absorbing,  of  drinking  up 
the  surface  waters,  possessed  by  certain  natural 
and  artificial  openings,  which  has  given  the  names 
of  boit-tout,  or  betoirs  or  boitards,  to  (be**  draft)* 
welkin  certain  district*; 
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greatest  consequence  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  val- 
ley to  preserve  these  natural  drains,  without  which 
their  arabie  lands  and  their  habitations  would  be 
immediately  overflowed,  they  preserve  them  with 
the  greatest  possible  care ;  and  when  they  perceive 
that  they  do  not  take  off  the  water  with  sufficient 
velocity,  Utey  themselves  open  new  ones.  For  this 
purpose*  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  sink  a  pit  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  having  a  diameter  of  about  10  feet, 

■  in  the  thin  and  vertical  strata,  the  summits  of  which 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  name  of  enkmnoirs 
<  funnels)  is  given  to  these  pits.  *  *  +  *  It 
is,"  adds  Saussure,  "  the  waters  absorbed  by  all 
these  entonnoirs,  that  are  observed  to  rise  from  the 
earth,  and  form  a  large  spring,  which  is  also  called 
Orbe,  at  the  distance  ofHwo  miles  below  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake."  In  this  passage  of  two 
miles,  the  absorbed  waters  descend  690  feet 
A  manufacturer  of  potato  starch  at  Villetaneuse, 

,    a  small  village  about  three  miles  from  St.  Denis,  in 

.  the  winter  1933-3,  by  means  of  a  pit  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  certain  absorbing  stratified  beds,  got  rid 
of  not  less  than  16,000  gallons  of  impure  water  per 
day,  :he  stench  from  which  had  given  rise  to  seri- 
ous complaints,  which  probably  would  have  com- 

-  polled  him  to  give  up  his- establishment  After  six 
months  of  daily  absorption*  nothing  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  except  sand,  and  this  has  been 
uniformly  the  case  from  the  first 


Influence  of  Comets. — "  One  of  the  most  common 
effects  attributed  to  these  bodies  is,  an  influence 
over  the  temperature  of  our  seasons.  It  would  be 
easy  to  expose  such  an  error,  by  showing  upon 
general  physical  principles,  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  a  comet  should  produce  such  an  in- 
fluence ;  but  it  will  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to 
refute  it  by  showing  that  it  is  not  in  conformity 
with  observed  facts.  M.  Arago  has  given  a  table, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  in  one  column  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  at  Paris  for  every  year, 
Irom  1735  to  1801  inclusive;  and  in  iuxta-position 
with  these  he  has  stated  the  number  of  comets 
which  appeared,  with  their  magnitude  and  general 
appearance.  The  result  is,  that  no  coincidence 
whatever,  is  observable  between  the  temperatures 
or  the  number  or  appearance  of  the  comets.  For 
example,  in  1737,  although  two  comets  appeared, 
the  mean  temperature  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
preceding  years,  during  which  no  comet  appeared. 
The  year  1765,  in  which  no  comet  appeared,  was 
hotter  than  the  year  1766,  when  two  comets  ap- 
peared ;  the  year  1775,  when  no  comet  appeared, 
was  hotter  than  the  year  1780,  which  was  marked 
by  the  appearance  or  two  comets ;  and  the  temper- 
ature was  still  lower  in  1785,  in  which  two  comets 
appeared ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  temperature 
of  the  year  1781  was  greater,  which  was  likewise 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  two  comets. 

"This  question,  of  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  temperature  and  the  appearance  of  com- 
ets, has  been  completely  sifted  by  M.  Arago.  He 
has  given  not  only  the  general  temperatures  but 
also  a  table  of  the  years  of  the  greatest  cold — of  the 
years  in  which  the  Seine  has  been  frozen  over, 
and  also  of  the.  years  of  the  greatest  heat — and  he 
has  shown  that  the  corresponding  appearances  of. 
comets  have  been  varied  without  any  connexion 
whatever  with  these  vicissitudes  of  temperature. 

"  We  should  have  hoped  that  the  absurd  influ- 
ences attributed  to  comets  would,  at  least  in  our 
times,  have  been  confined  to  physical  effects,  in 
which  the  excuse  of  ignorance  might  be  pleaded 
with  a  less  sense  of  humiliation.  But  will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  within  a  few  years  persons  could  be 
found  among  the  better  classes  of  society,  and  hold- 
ing some  literary  and  professional  station — and  in 
our  own  country  too— who  could  attribute  to  the 
influence  of  comets  every  prevalent  disease,  local 
or  general,  by  which,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  not  the  human  race  only  was  af- 
flicted, but  even  the  lower  species  of  animals  ? 

"The  splendid  comet  of  1811  was,  on  the  conti- 
nent, considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fine 
vintage  of  that  year,  and  the  produce  was  distin- 
guished as  the  wine  of  the  comet.  But  with  us  still 
more  extraordinary  effects  were  ascribed  to  that 
comet  In  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  1818, 
we  were  told  that  its  influence  produced  a  mild 
winter,  a  moist  spring,  and  a  cold  summer:  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  sunshine  to  ripen  the  fruit* 
of  the  earth  j  that,  nevertheless  (such  was  the  con> 
ctic  influence,)  the  harvest  was  abundant  and 
some  species  of  fruits,  such  as  melons  and  figs, 
.  were  not  only  plentiful,  but  of  a  delicious  flavor  i 
that  wasps  rarely  appeared,  arid /to  btume  MM, 


and  died  early  in  the  season  ;  that,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  numerous  instances  occurred  of 
women  bearing  twins,  and  it  even  happened,  in  one 
instance,  that  the  wife  of  a  shoemaker  in  WhiUchap- 
d  had  four  children  at  a  birth! 

So  recently  as  the  year  1829,  a  work  appeared 
upon  epidemic  diseases^  by  Mr.  Forster,  an  En- 
glish practioner,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that,  since 
the  Christian  era,  the  most  unhealthy  periods  have 
been  precisely  those  in  which  some  great  comet 
appeared  •  that  such  appearances  were  accompa- 
nied by  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  at- 
mospheric commotions,  while  no  comet  has  been 
observed  during  healthy  periods.  Not  contented, 
however,  with  the  influences  formerly  attributed  to 
comets,  Mr.  Forster,  says  M.  Arago,  has  so  ex- 
tended, in  his  learned  catalogue,  the  circle  of  im- 
puted cometary  influences,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  phenomenon  which  he  docs  not  by  to  their 
charge    Hot  seasons  and  cold,  tempests,  earth- 

3uakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  hail,  rain,  and  snow, 
oods  and  droughts,  famines,  clouds  of  midges  and 
locusts,  the  plague,  dysentary,  the  influenza,  are  all 
duly  registered  by  Mr.  Forster :  and  each  afflic- 
tion is  assigned  to  its  comet,  whatever  kingdom, 
city  or  village,  the  famine,  pestilence,  or  other  visi- 
tation, may  nave  ravaged.  In  making  thus,  from 
year  to  year,  a  complete  inventory  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  lower  world,  who  would  not  have 
foreseen  the  impossibility  of  any  comet  approach- 
ing the  earth,  without  finding  some  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  suffering  under  some  affliction  ;  and 
who  would  not  have  granted  at  once,  what  Lu- 
bienietski  has  written  a  large  work  to  prove,  that 
there  never  was  a  disaster  without  a  comet,  nor  a 
comet  without  a  disaster ! 

"  Nevertheless,  even  the  credulity  and  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Forster  were,  in  one  or  two  cases,  at  fault, 
to  discover  corresponding  afflictions  for  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  comets; — that  of  the  year  1680, 
for  example,  which  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  times,  but  the  one  which,  of  all 
others,  approached  nearest  to  the  earth.  The  ut- 
most delinquency  with  which  he  can  charge  this 
comet,  was  that  of  *  producing  a  cold  winter,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dry  and  warm  summer,  and  of  causing 
meteors  in  Germany.'  To  the  comet  of  1665,  he 
ascribes  the  great  plague  of  London  ;  but  ho  does 
not  favor  us  with  any  reason  why  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
lin, and  Paris,  not  to  mention  various  English  towns 
and  villages,  were  spared  from  its  malign  influence. 
The  crowning  absurdity,  however,  is  the  effect  im- 
puted to  the  comet  of  1668.  It  appears,  according 
to  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  presence  of  this  oody  made 
all  the  cats  of  Westphalia  sick !' " 

Locomotive  Faculty  of  Plants. — If  a  wet  sponge 
be  placed  near  a  cucumber  which  is  growing  in  a 
particular  direction,  it  will  change  this  direction 
and  grow  towards  the  sponge.  A  plane-tree, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  directed  its .  roots 
down  the  side  till  they  reached  the  .ground,  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  feet,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite 
nourishment  of  which  it  was  deprived  in  its-elevat- 
ed situation.  Thus  plants  appear,  like  wise  and 
intelligent  agents,  to  move  towards  their  good,  and 
to  turn  'aside  from  those  soils  that  are  either 
injurious  or  afford  but  a  scanty  nutriment — 
[Analyst) 
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A  newspaper  is  a  voice  that  will  be  heard ;  for,  if 
it  fail  in  its  desperate  effort  to  have  its  own  way, 
and  produce  a  desired  effect,  it  gives  up  attempting 
to  make  the  mountain  come  to  it,  and  very  wisely 
sides  with  the  collected  mass.  It  is  the  mirror  of 
public  opinion;  not  the  original  or  fundamental 
creator,  but  die  munificent  distributor.  You  may 
be  heartily  sick  of  politics,  commerce,  and  the  rest 
of  the  perverse  present;  but  the  newspaper  claims 
your  ear  as  its  prey,  and  remorselessly  pursues 
you  for  ever.  Dart  away  by  the  mail  to  escape 
from  some  detested  news  of  Bourbon  or  St  Nicho- 
las, and  take  shipping  at  the  Land's-end,  "  the  pa- 
per" goes  with  yop ;  nide  yourself  where  you  wilL 
it  finds  you  out ;  it  is  the  bellman  of  your  social 
existence,  your  shadow,  your  familiar ;  in  short, 
there  is  no  evading  it  The  first  house  we  set  our 
foot  in,  on  arriving  in  Mexino  in  1825— a  time  of 
war,  trouble,  and  yellow  fever,  and  before  specu- 
lators and  travellers  had  ventured  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  work  mines,  or  write  a  book — there  sat 
the  Vice-Consul's  clerk,  blowing  swift  clouds  from 
a  mueA-excHed  cigsjybehind  a  copy  of  the  incor- 
rigible omnipresent  Times  newspaper.!— [Exan- 
ine.] 


The  receipts  for  tolls  on  the  New  York  canals 
during  30  days  ending  14th  inst.  amounted  to  #246> 
602 ;  being  §51,580  more  than  had  been  received 
prior  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  which  has  been  for  some  time  past  stea- 
dily recovering  from  its  depression,  was  yesterday 
sold  at  its  par  price  of  $75  per  share.  Some  sales 
are  said  to  have  been  made  at  somewhat  higher 
prices.  There  are  various  causes  for  thia  advance, 
among  which  we  may  briefly  mention  the  appro- 
priation by  the  State  of  two  millions,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  to  Cumberland — a  work  with 
which  the  railroad  is  now  connected  at  two  points, 
and  will  soon  be  at  a  third ;  the  near  completion  of 
the  Washington  railroad,  from  the  operations  of 
which  a  handsome  revenue  is  anticipated,  and  the 
completion,  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  Win- 
chester Railroad,  forming  an  extension  of  the  Ohio) 
road  from  Harper's  Ferry  thirty  miles  into  the  vat 
ley  of  Virginia.  The  understanding,  also,  that 
transfer  books  are  about  to  be  opened  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  has  likewise  contributed 
to  enhance  its  value.— [Bait  Am.  of  May  16.] 

Preparations  are  makng  at  Brussels  for  opening 
the  railroad  from  that  city  to  Malines  on  May  1.— 
This  is  the  first  part  of  the  line  which  is  to  run  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  to  be  three  steam-carriages  differently  la- 
den. The  first,  which  is  called  La  Fleche,  will  eon- 
tain  the  engineers  and  other  persons  wljo  have  been 
engaged  in  forming  the  road,  and  which  will  per- 
form the  passage  in  seventeen  minutes.  This  will 
be  followed  by  the  Stephenson,  impelling  wagons 
filled  with  the  Ministers,  deputations  from  the  Se- 
nate and  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  other 
officers  of  State ;  and  in  which  will  also  be  seated 
Mr.  Stephenson,  the  English  engineer,  under  whosa 
direction  the  railroad  has  been  formed.  The  third 
convoy  of  wagons  will  contain  several  hundreds 
of  persons,  drawn  by  an  engine  called  the  file-  v 
phsnt __ 

Steamboat  Improvements. — It  is  said  in  a  Ham- 
burgh Paper,  that  Lord  Cochrane's  scheme  for ;  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  quicksilver,instead  of  stcam,is  ob- 
jected to,  at  St  Petereburgh,  on  scientific  grounds. 
It  is  asserted,  that,  if  the  plan  were  proved  to  be 
advantageous,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,,  it 
would  still  be  impracticable.  In  support  of  thia 
opinion,  it  is  remarked,  that  no  piston  of  a  steam 
engine  is  so  exactly  fitted  to  its  cylinder,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  steam,  and  that  every  lubrica- 
ting matter*  which  might  be  applied,  would,  in  the 
heat  ofvthe  boiling  mercury,  at  600  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  be  partly  evaporated,  partly  carboni- 
zed. Moreover,  no  lubricating  substance  exists 
which  is  capable  of  obstructing  the  passage  of 
the  vapor,  and  its  ascent,  from  quicksilver,  would 
be  greater  than  the  ascent  of  steam.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  vessel  would,  therefore,  be  completely 
loaded  with  mercuritl  effluvia,  and  thus  rendered 
highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  crew  and  the 
passengers. 

The  re-construction  of  Athens  progresses.  The 
first  plan,  which  reserved  half  the  old  city  for  the 
purposes  of  excavation,  and  kept  it  free  from  the 
building  of  houses,  has  been  abandoned,  as  ruinous 
to  the  already  too  much  distressed  inhabitants.— 
Liberty  lias  been  granted  to  build  every  where  : 
2000 'houses  are  already  standing,  and  200  more 
are  in  progress. ;  whilst  in  1832  they  amounted  to 
not  more  than  700  or  800. 


■^ 

Demand  poe  Cocoons. — Judging  from 
appearances,  the  demand  for  cocoons  and 
reeled  silk,  the  coming  season,  will  exceed 
the  supply  in  a  thousand  fold.  The  sUk 
manufactories  in  Dedham,  Mansfield,  and 
this  city,  are  depending  principally  upon  the 
new  crop  for  the  raw  material.  The  last 
year's  crop  is  already  exhausted,  and  we 
understand  that  scarcely  a  bale  of  foreign 
silk  can  be  found  in  the  commercial  cities. 
Those,  therefore,  who  raise  a  crop  this  sea- 
son may  depend  on  its  being  sought  for  by 
the  manufacturers  and  at  a  very  liberal  price. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  command 
$4  a  bushel.  Such  persons,  therefore,  at 
hare  foliage,  will  do  well  to  make  cocoons, 
if  they  are  not  prepared  for  reeling.— [N.Ik 
FarmsT.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Sibgb  or  Vienna  ;  from  the  German  of 
Mde.  Pichlbr.  Philadelphia,  Key  &  Biddle.— 
We  have  not  had  leisure  to  look  into  this  volume, 
— and  only  mention  it  now  among  the  new  publica- 
tions, lest  it  should  pass  away  without  any  review. 

OuTRt-MER,  a,  pilgrimage  beyond  the  sea:  2 
vols  12mo.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers. — 
Tberanbling,  agreeable,  scholarlike,  meditations, 
comprised  in  these  two  handsomely  printed  vol- 
umes, appeared  originally  in  numbers,  and  have 
been  from  time  to  time  noticed  in  our  columns. — 
Collected  together,  they '  make  two  volumes  of 
agreeable  reading ;  they  are  full  of  a  gentle  spirit 
and  gentle  influences. 

History  or  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
France  :  by  the  Rev.  E.  Smedlet,  M.  A.  3  vols, 
making  vols,  vii,  viii,  and  ix,  of  the  Theological 
Library,  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. — It 
is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  the  history  of 
religion,  in  all  countries,  is  a  history  of  persecu- 
tions, blood,  and  crime.  The  religion  of  the  gos- 
pel, has  not  escaped  its  full  share  of  these  accom- 
paniments of  human  infirmity,  and  headlong  pas- 
sions. Nor  has  any  sect,  by  which  its  precepts  of 
"  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  men,"  have  been 
preached,  been  altogether  free  from  the  fierce  spirit 
of  intolerance  and  oppression. 

In  France,  especially,  the  Reformed  religion  has 
from  the  beginning,  struggled  against  fire  and 
sword.;  against-  relentless  power,  exercised  with 
aU  the  cold  atrocity  of  combined  religious  and  po- 
litical fanaticism — and  to  this  day  even — under  the 
rule  of  a  citizen  king,  and  popular  institutions,  it  is 
not  on  a  level  in  consideration  or  influence,  with 
the  Catholic  faith. 

The  history  which  Mr.  Smcdley  has  written,  ap 
pears  to  us,  elaborate,  full  of  research,  not  partial, 
and  conveyed  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  We  make  at 
random,  an  extract  from  vol.  1 .  It  relates  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  the  Prince  of  Conde*}  the  Hu- 
guenot leader*,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jarnac 

It  was  not  till  the  following  March  that  any  de- 
asfve  military  operation  took  place,  and  the  two 
armies  then  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente. — 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  largely  reinforced, 
and,  aware  that  Conde*  was  awaiting  a  power- 
ful detachment  of  German  auxiliaries,  he  de- 
termined to  anticipate  its  arrival  by  an  immediate 
attack.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Charente  should  be  passed  r  but  of  its  two  bridges, 
one  at  Jarnac  was  in  possession  of  the  Huguenots ; 
the  other  at  Chateauneuf  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed. The  remains  of  the  latter,  however,  be- 
ing inadequately  guarded,  were  repaired  during 
the  night,  and  crossed  by  the  royalists  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  of  March,  before  the  admiral,  who 
commanded  the  Huguenot  vanguard,  could  assem- 
ble his  division,  which  were  scattered  widely  over 
the  neighborhood.  His  intention,  when  he  learned 
the  advance  of  the  royalists,  was  to  fall  back  on 
thfe  village  of  Bassac;  out  the  tardy  movements  of 
some  of  his  corps  brought  on  a  skirmish  with  his 
rear,  Which  soon  increased  to  a  general  battle. — 
Bi&stic  was  stoutly  defended ;  but '  the  royalists, 
who  at  first  were  driven  back  with  much  wss,  at 
length  carried  and  maintained  it  When  this  re- 
verse was  announced  to  Conde',  who  being  posted 
aft  stime  short  distance  had  not  hitherto  been  engag- 
ejdj  the  brave  prince  was  ill-circumstanced  to  afford 
assistance.  I u  consequence  of  some  previous  hurt, 
he  hiiwl  entered  J-he  field  with,  his -arm  suppocted  in 
.tt  sung,  and  as  he  rope  along  his  lines,  a  severe  kjck 
'  from  \  mettlesdmfe  norse'' belonging  to  the  Comte 
de  W  Roeherouckoft  sWattered  one  of  hjfl'-tegviri  his 
b«>fe  '  tWee^fifc?  all  Sense  or  pain,  and  without 
ehltotih£the?dMJiitt&6f  .msUme;aiWi>«mi0r,  hii 
tnoh;  thfe'dyi^nuiirtyof  incateatm^h  military  le^ 
son* . .  ^MJJf  MlinTjeh^  ta  snioY  «  bear  in-.rnintf  4hqt 
fio#y  ho^jda  more  harm  than; good  m.  action ; 
f,«A,*Pr  HJft.TO*  «U'y  vanilyrto  pique  ouxsefre* 
•  ^ihcir  u^^ejiienti  and  so  to  detract  that  at- 


tentton  which  ought  to  be  directed  atiogethe*  W  W %e  armal  "oflhe  courier  nt 


tlie  enemy— you  may  here  see  an  unlucky  proof 
of  my  doctrine,  which  however  will  not  hinder 
me  from  fighting."  Then  waving  his  sword, 
he  added,  with  greater  fervor,  "Nobles  of 
France,  know  that  the  Prince  of  (jondg,  with 
a  broken  leg  and  his  arm  in  a  scarf  has  yet 
courage  to  give  battle."  After  these  words  he 
rode  briskly  to  the  admiral's  assistance;  and 
charging  with  scarcely  three  hundred  men,  at 
arms,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  opposed  to 
the  main  body  of  the  royalists.  Surrounded,  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  himself  disabled  by 
his  recent  hurts,  he  beckoned  two  gentlemen  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  recognised :  and  having  surren- 
dered his  sword  and  received  their  faith  for  his  se- 
curity, he  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and  seated 
under  a  free.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
Baron  de  Montesquieu,  a  Gascon  gentleman  and 
captain  ef  the  Swiss  guards  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,, 
rode  up  to  the  group,  and  asked  who  was  the  pre-, 
oner?  Upon  hearing  that  it  was  the  Prince  of 
Condi,  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  "  Sdeath,  i 
kill  him, kill  him!"  and  approaching  closely  be- 
hind his  back,  discharged  a  pistol  through  his  head,  - 
by  which  he  was  instantly  despatched.  .      . 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this; 
most  atrocious  and  cold-blooded  murder  would  ne- : 
ver  have  been  perpetrated  had  it  not  been  well 
known  that  it  would  be  approved  by  die  Puke  of 
Anjou.    Young  as  was  that  prince  (he  had  scarce- 
ly yet  attained  his  eighteenth  year),  the  seeds  of  a 
those  evil  passions  which  afterwards  rendered  him  < 
the  most  detestable  of  his  odious  race,  had  already 
struck  deep  root  in  his  bosom,  and  one  among  the 
most  proline  of  them  was  revenge.    He  was  jeal- 
ous of  Condi's  popular  qualities,  and  apprehensive 
of  his  rivalry.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  even  al- 
ter rejecting  the  improbable  details  preserved  by 
Brantome,  that  he  had  found  in  him  a  competitor 
for  the  highest  military  command ;  and  we  may 
attach  full  credit  to  another  portion  of  that  garru- 
lous-anecdote-monger's  narrative,  in  which  he  pro-  ( 
ceeds  to  state  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  con- 
sented to  peace  solely  for  the  purpose  of  entrap* 
ing  the  Prince  of  Conde\  whom  he  hated  with  a 
atred  to  describe  which  the  English  language  has 
not  an  expression  sufficiently  strong,  although  we 
should  say  even  unto  death.    "  It  was  apt  likely  to 
be  otherwise,"  continues  Brantome,  remarking  an 
the  savage  and  treacherous  conduct  of  Monies-  f 
quieu,  "lor  the  prince,  as  I  well  knew,  had  been 
recommended  to  many  of  the  favorites  of  Monsieur, 
on  account  of  the  hatred  borne,  against  him  from 
the  day  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  assuredly 
there  is  nothing  which  a  great  man  abominates  so 
much  as  another   great  man  who  is  equal;  unless 
it  be  one  who  is  not  so,  and  who  yet  endeavors  to  J 
raise  himself  to  equality." 

The  ungenerous  treatment  which  the  remains  of 
the  fallen  prince  received,  corroborates  the  suspi- 
cion that  his  assassination  may  be  ultimately  char- 
ged on  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  "Mdnsieur,*  says 
Brantome  again,  "was  not  at  all  displeased,  but 
overjoyed,  and  wished  Do  see  his  enemy's  body  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  battle.  More  out  of  in- 
sult than  for  any  other  other  reason,  it  was  thrown 
across  an  old  she  ass  shat  happened  to  be  at  hand  j, 
carried  to  Jarnac  with  the  legs  and  arms  dangling 
on  either  side  of  the  beast,  and  placed  in  a  lower 
room  under  the  chamber  then  occupied  by  the  duke, 
and  on  the  day  before  by  the  prinee  himself."— 
After  having  been  thus  brutally  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  toe  whole  army,  the  body  was  in  the 
end  delivered  to  Condi's  brother-in-law,  the.  Duke 
ofLongueville,  and  buried  by  the  Prince  of  Beanie 
at  VendCme. 
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The  next  extract  illustrates  very  strikingly  the 
remark,  made  a,bovc,  of  the  atrocious  nature  of 
fanaticism.  Here  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
king  of  France  Charles  IX,  and  the  Pope,  are  seen 
exciting  each  other's  zeal,  to  exterminate  without 
remorse,  and  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake,  of 
religion,  millions  of  their  Christian  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

The  exultation  of  the  youthful  conqueror  was 
boundless ;  and  but  for*  the  djureet  suggestion  of 


accredit  the  Tumor  which  imputed  .Cdndtfadem 
to  his  express-orders,  he"  w*uld  Jtove  erdBte<tn«h<{p 


one  of  huj  confidential  Officers*  that  he  would  thtw  111  to  feePgreater  present  ■  joy,  but  because  we  know 

tn     also  ttarfc  through  God's  assistance,  it  is  mainly  to 


arose  from  his  couch  to  receive  him,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  cathedral  to  celebrate  a  TrOe* 
urn.  He  then  appointed  a  solemn  service  of  thanks- 
j  giving  throughout  the,  kingdom;  notified  his  suc- 
cess to  all  the  crowned  heads  his  allies  j  and  kid 
the  captured  standards  at  Use  feet  of  the  Pope. — 
Pius  V.  was  loud  in  his  asknowiedgments,  and 
addressed  letters  of  congratulation^  in  retorq  to  the 
chief  personages  of  the  French  court,  f  When  1 
received  your  most  welcome  messenger,  my  lie- 
loved  son,"  were  his  words  to  the  king,  H  announ- 
cing the  victory  gained  by  Goers  assistance  ewer 
hie  enemies  and  those  of  the  dxurch,  your  rebel- 
lious subjects;  and  the  death  of  the  source  of* all 
these  troubles  and  seditions,  the  leader  of  the  here- 
tic army ;  raising  ray  hands  to  Heaven,  I  gave 
thanks  to  the  Ahnightywith  all  loliness  of  heart, 
for  that  He  had  vouchsafed  you  success,  And  had 
gracfotory  poured  out  upon  us  also  the  "riches  of 
His  loving  kindness.  But  in  proportion  as  God 
has  delt  thus  mercifully,  so  ought  you  with  great- 
er diligence  and  stjeeunousnees  to  employ  this  op- 
portunity, that  you  may  follow  up  and  destroy  the 
remnant  of  the  enemy ;  that  you  nfay  titlsriyes- 
Urjtatt  ott  the  r#dst  and  even  thtaff$H*Jhm4he 
roitM+of  that  so  great  and  so  confirsned  anefcil— 
If  indeed  they  be  not  stogtlfor  xr*&c*ted,  they 
will  Spring  up  again  in  quarters  the  least*XD6ct- 
ed,ajsW  often  jsccurTedtofbre."  Thenvfflpecin1ly 
recommending  the  military  occupation  of  Navarre, 
he  urged  Charles  by  the  strongest  exhortations  to 
take  from  the  common  enemy  all  power  of  rising 
again.  "  This,"  he  said, " will  he  best- compassed, 
if  you  determine  that  no  respect  for  hunian  things 
or  persons  shaU  temptyou to  spare  the  foe* of 
Qod,  by  whom  neither  God.  nor  yourself  has  ever 
yet  been  spared.  You  have  indeed  no  other 
means  of  appeasing  God,  except  by  avehging 
most  severely  and  with  due  punishment  the  inju- 
ries which  He  has  endured  from  the  most  wicked 
of  mairidrtdft"  and  to  that  effect  the  example  of 
Saul  and  the  AmaleJcites  was-  then  propounded 
and  applied,  Sinjiuu- incitements  to  petsecution 
were  repealed  in  a  second  letter,  written  about  a 
fortnight  afterward,  in  which  the  longwasassuted 
that  tranquillity  could  be  0&amed4c*p?raiKe  by  no 
other  means  than  by  insisting  on  unity  of  religious 
faith.  "To  procure  that  unity,  Under  GodTa  as- 
sistance, it,  is  requisite  thsA  your'inajesty  shalild 
proceed  against  Good's  enemies  and  your  own,  by 
just  pains  end  penalties,  exercising  with  severity 
the  tiuMest  rigor  of,  the  Isw.  For*  if  any  metises 
should  induee  you  (whjch  wo  are:  mr,  howeipr, 
from  suspecting)  to  delay  pursuit  and  vengeanos,in 
those  matters  which  give  oftene*  to  God,  you  will 
deservedly  provoke  His  long  suffering  to-  angers — 
It  is  your  duty  to  be  deaf  to  every  prayer,  jo  re- 
ject every  claim  of  consanguinity  and'  kindred, 
to  manifest  yourself  inexorable  to  every  voice 
which  inay  dare  to  petition  for  the  most  impious  of 
men;  and  to  that  holy  leak*  withsoonieBoar<pas- 
I  toral  office,  and  our  pp|eiiialah%ction,  well  know- 
ing that  you  s«tt  inclined  to  undertake  it,  we  nev- 
ertheless think  it  fitting  to  stimulate  you  by  this 
fatherly  admonition.,, 

Duplicates  of  these  slaughter-breathing  letters, 
with  a  few  necessary  variations  of  address,  were 
at  tbosame  time  transmitted  to  Catherine ;  and  a 
hint  was  added  that  the  Ifope  had  beard  of  appli- 
cations for  the  release  of  some  of  the  heretic  pris- 
oners without  punishment ;  a  rumor  which  he 
confidentally  trusted '  the  queen  would  be  able  to 
contradict  To  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Phis  wrote  in 
terms  of  high  compliment  on  hisbrfthant  success 
in  so  early  youth ;  urging  him  to  follow  up  his 
victory  with  activity,  and  to  exhort  his  royal  bro^ 
ther  to  administer  punishment  unsparingly.  But 
the  pontiff's  chief  expressions  of  confidence  and 
aitadinwntwei^  reserved  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine :  "  If  there  be*  any  one,"  he  said,  "  of  those 
numerous  ilmstriou*  Catholics  by  God»s  grace  ex- 
isting in  France,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  more, 
'heartily than  anbther-on  this  Seasonable  victory,' 
surely  you  are  that  person  to  whom  we  would  be- 
cufiarry  manifest  ouir  paternal  sympathy.  Not 
only  because  ^ou  are  endowed  with  singular  piety 
towards  God,  and  are  so  deeply  imbued  withaf- 
fectioii  for  thrCatholic  faith,  that  no  one  isl  likely 


fivttnr  discreet  counsels  and  wise  suggestions  that 


clio  marl<  the  spot  on  which  theipnoor  had  fatten  Tthedkristkui  ieorrtmonWealth  of  youf  kingdom  is 
When  the  intelhgence  of  th*>vitttory>w«so6nviryH  idndehteb^fbr  its  prosperity.^  The  remainder  of  the 
edto  Meu,  the  temporary  iwdbnoeof  theoourL  11  letter  erdoins  the  caKlmel,  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that 
great  joy,  was  manifestf*  also  httthsuiiy*    Or]  [Jrwhiclr  Pros  displayed  slsfwhcre,  to  exert  sfery  erM 
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e#gy  which  he  poaoeesed  fc*  ihe  suppression  of 
any  inclination  to  mercy  which  might  chance  to 
arise  in  the,  young  king's  bosom. 

-  Tn»  tw  Frunds.  A  Noire),  by  the  Coun- 
ters or  BtEssitfcrON.  9  rote.  Philadelphia. — " 
CAn'ci,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — While  recording  the 
conversations  of,  and  yet  instinct  wkh  some  of  the 
inspiration  derived  from  long  residence  with,  Lord 
Byron,  this  <tkfed  lady  wrote  attractively— if  not 
always  with  the  spirit  of  truth.  But  in  this  novel, 
we  see  nothing  to  commend.  It  is  the  slip-slop  of 
high  life,  and  Jow  morals. 

SriaiTOAL  Despotism,  by  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiagm :  1  vol.  New 
Yorlc,  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Co.— This  is  a  striking 
volume,  at  this  period  of  time,  for  one  of  its  chief 
aims  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  opinion  in 
England,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment 
To  accomplish  this  object,  much  learning  and  re 
search— ability  of  argument,  and  moderation  in 
stating  it,  are  employed. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  by  Fran- 
cis Wailand,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1  vol.  : 
New* York,  Cooke  &  Co.— The  use  of  Paley  as  a 
text  book,  and  dissent  from  many  of  his  doctrines, 
embodied  at  first  in  the  form  of  objections  orally 
made,  and  then  in  the  views  committed  to  writing 
with  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  Paley, 
President,  WqjUmd  desired  to  imbue  his  students, 
—led  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  :— a'  desire 
and  hope,  that  what  was  found  acceptable  and  in- 
structive to  his  classes,  may  advance  the  general 
cause  of  moral  science,  induce  the  author  to  pub- 
lish it. 

It  is  a  work  of  undoubted  and  profound  ability, 
but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  being,  what  the  writer 
seems  to  consider  it,  an  elementary  hook.  Its  ar- 
guments are  sometimes  too  subtle  and  metaphysi- 
cal, and  at  others  assume  too  much  knowledge  and 
power  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  to 
make  it  a  dear  and  easy  work,  for  learners.  To 
instructed  or  attentive  minds,  however,  it  offers 
abundant  exercise. — and  founding,  as  it  rightly 
does,  moral  truth  on  the  Scriptures,  and  consider- 
ing, "  that  a  system  of  ethics  will  be  true,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  develops  the  meaning  of  those 
Scriptures,"  it  addresses  itself  to  the  highest  hopes 
and  interests  of  man. 

The  volume  is  well  printed. 

SUMMARY. 

In  the  anniversay  address  of  Professsor  Tuck- 
er, before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing singular  fact  is  mentioned,  as  connected 
with  the  History  of  Virginia. 

In  the  year  1647,  lawyers  were  forbidden  to 
take  any  fees  whatever,  and  1658  they  were  exclud- 
ed from  the  Legislature,  For  this  uncourteous  act, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  their  descendants  have 
made  the  amende  honorable.  The  medical  profes- 
sion seemed  also  an  object  of  jealousy  with  the 
planters  ;  as  by  another  law  (passed  in  1646)  phy- 
sicians were  required  to  swear  to  the  value  of  their 
drags. 

Laws  or  New  York.— The  following  summa- 
ry from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  some  of  the 
laws,  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature, 
conveys  all  needful  information,  and  saves  us  room. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  #ew  York,  passed 
at  the  late  session,  provides  that  the  affidavit  of  the 
printer  or  foreman  of  a  newspaper,  as  to  the  publi- 
cation of  any  advertisement  in  its  columns,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  read  in  evidence  in  all  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice in  this  State,  and  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence 
of  such  publication. 

Another  Act  authorises  the  Commissioners  of 
highways  to  grant  a  written  permission  for  Kail 
Roads  to  run  across  public  roads  when  required. 

Another  Act  dimu  all  Banks  in  the  Stut  to 


publish  in  two  or  more  newspapers,  an  annual  list 
of  all  depoatcs  and  dividends  which  at  the  date  of 
the  statement  shall  have  remained  unclaimed  for 
two  years  next  preceding.  The  first  annual  libt 
is  to  be  published  on  or  before  Hie  1st  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

Another  act  prohibits  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
to  paupers,  or  the  purchase  of  any  clothing  from 
them  furnished  at  the  public  expense,  under  penal- 
ty of  #5  for  each  offence,  together  (in  the  latter 
case)  with  the  value  of  the  clothing. 

Atl  Act  was  passed  33d  of  April,  authorising  the 
Common  Council  of  this  city  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional Police  or  Special  Justice,  making  five  in  all, 
— at  any  time  after  the  first  of  June  ensuing,  i.  e. 
as  soon  as  the  Jackson  Corporation  have  got  well 
warm  in  their  seats. 

Auction  and  Salt  Duties. — The  following 
proposed  amendment  to*  the  Constitution  having 
been  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  in  1834,  and  also  by  a  majority  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  in  1836,  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  at  the  annu- 
al election  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  next, 
and  If  adopted,  will  by  that  act  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

"  Whenever  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  shall 
be  collected  and  safely  invested  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  such  part  as  may  then  be  unpaid  of  the 
money  borrowed  for  the  -construction  of  the  Eric 
and  Champlain  canals,  the  tenth  section  of  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  amount  of  duties  on  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  And  the  amount  of  duties  on 
the  goods  Bold  at  auction,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine ;  and  thereafter  the  duties  on  goods  sold  at 
auction,  excepting  therefrom  the  sum  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollais  otherwise  ap- 
propriated by  the  act  of  the  fifteenth  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the 
duties  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  shall  be  restored 
to  the  general  fund." 

•  [From  the  Mercantile  Advertiser.) 
A  vert  beautiful  sight. — There  are  now  ly- 
ing at  Pine  at.  wjiar  f,  the  new  and  superb  ships 
Westminster  and  St.  Jambs,  built  for,  and  at- 
tached to,  Mr.  Griswold's  and  Grinnel),  Minturn 
k  Co.*s  London  Line  of  Packets.  The  former  is 
commanded  by  Henry  L.  Champlin,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  William  S.  Sebor,  gentlemen  well  known 
and  highly  respected  in  their  professional  char- 
acters as  well  as  in  private  life.  Of  the  ships, 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  -they  arc  each  of  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  built  of  the  best 
materials,  finished  in  the  neatest  and  mast  ap- 
proved style,  and^  will  take  rank  with  the  best  of 
the  fine  packet  ships  of  which  we  as  New  Yorkers 
are  justly  proud.  The  Westminster  will  sail  on 
the  1st,  and  the  St.  James,  on  the  Ktyh.  June. 

The  Scotland,  another  superb  new  ship  of  700 
tons,  intended  for  the  Liverpool  trade,  and  com- 
manded by  our  esteemed  friend  Wm.  G.  EJackstaflT, 
is  now  lying  at  Murray's  wharf. 

On  beholding  these  ships,  we  think  that  every 
spectator  will  agree  in  the  expression  we  have 
used  for  the  caporn  of  this  article,  that  they  have 
witnessed  a  very  beautiful  sight 

Connecticut  State  Prison.— Prom  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  convicts  in 
the  prison  at  this  time  is  207,  of  whom  50  are 
blacks  and  19  are  females.  They  are  employed  in 
various  branches  of  labor,  viz :— 23  in  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  21  in  the  smith's  shop,  45  in  the  chair 
shop,  22  in  the  Britannia  ware,  7  as  nurses  and 
waiters,  and  10  are  invalids.  The  females  are  em- 
ployed partly  in  the  kitchen,  and  partly  in  making 
cigars.  About  half  the  convicts  are  let  out  by  the 
day  on  contracts.  The  income  last  year  from  the 
labor  of  the  convicts,  including;  the  receipts  of  visi- 
ters, amounted  to  $17,384,  making  an  average  of 
#91  50  for  each.  The  whole  amount  of  expenses 
for  the  year,  including  the  support  of  ptisoners  and 
the  expenses  of  the  guard,  was  $12,1 16,  or  an  aver- 
age or  $63  77  for  each.  The  prison  has  therefore 
made  a  profit  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  of 
$5,268.  The  Directors  propose  that  a  separate 
block  of  cells,  1,5  or  20  in  number,  should  be  built, 
to  "be  paid  for  out  of  the  income  of  the  prison.  The 
prison  U  represented  as  well  calculated  for  the  safe 
keefringofthe  prisoners,  no  ons  having  mads  his 
p*— (Daily  Aif*) 


[From  the  Canto* UsgUtsu) 
New  Publication. — We  live  in  a  literary  age, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  advert  to  the  new  v 
lucubrations  with  which  our  celestial  friends  fa- 
vor the  world.  Unlike  the  weatem  barbarians, 
who  .wish  to  be  wiser  than  their  forefathers,Chinese 
scholars  either  repeat  what  the  ancients  have  said, 
or  are  entirely  silent,  to  give  the  world  to  under- 
stand, that  they  are  too  wise  to  think  themselves 
wiser  than  the  sages  of  the  olden  tunes.  It » there- 
fore very  difficult  to  find  a  new  publication^***! 
it  was  mere  chance  that  we  got  a  vmall  book  into 
our  hands  entitled  King-kwei-sin-shoo  ;-*Warhing 
to  people  of  rank— a  new  book;  or  8ew-heac-ke- 
tschen-chueu:  The  whole  story  ef  the  elegant 
shoe,  in  four  small  volumes.  Our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  atrocities  committed  by  Ye 
mangche,  the  village  tyrant,  who  was  strangled  in 
November  last ;  a  poet  had  contrived  to  write  a 
ballad,  wherein  lie  paints  the  dreadful  punishment 
of  this  miscreant  in  hades,  and  the  present  work 
is  a  relation  in  prose,  interspersed  with  verses, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  criminal's  life  after 
his  return  into  his  native  village.  The  tyle 
of  the  work  is  easy,  full  of  good  aphorisms,  the 
details  arc.  interspersed  with  some  sage  remarks,* 
and  wherever  a  simple  relation  of  facts  be  too 
insipid,  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  fiction, 
to  render  the  work  more  amusing.  We  have 
perused  the  whole,  and  only  regret  that  the  writer 
has  abbreviated  so  many  characters,  as  to  put  the  , 
patience  of  the  reader  to  a  trial  in  finding  diem  out. 
As  a  literary' production,  we  think  the  author  wor- 
thy of  praise,  for  he  has  handled  the  subject  with 
great  ability,  and  given  to  the  story  romantic  inter- 
est. The  conclusion  is  as  impressive  as  a  Chinese 
writer  possibly  could  draw  it.  The  indignant 
spectators  behold  the  parting  scene  of  Ye-marig- 
che  from  his*  wife,  who  shows  the  utmost  tender- 
ness towards  an  ♦unworthy  husband.  As  soon  as 
his  body  is  removed  they  resolve  to  retaliate  upon 
his  family  the  sameinjury  which  he  and  his  ac- 
complices inflicted  upon, the  neighborhood*  Such  • 
a  proposal  meets  with  general  applause,  until  a 
senior  amongst  the  crowd  points  out  to  the  bystand- 
ers Ihe  punishment  which  he  is  now  to  receive  in 
hades,  according  to  the  tenets  of  budhuism.  This 
remark  forcibly  strikes  them,  and  all  acquiesce  in 
the  punishment  of  another  world;  the  author  re- 
capitulates the  sentences  passed  upon  him  and  bis 
accomplices  in  hades, — and  concludes  the  whole 
with  the  moral  of  the  story. 

We  have  never  read  a  work  which  has  given  us 
such  an  insight  into  the  domestic  life  of  the  people 
of  Crfnton.  if  these  little  volumes  were  translated 
they  would  surely  please  the  English  reader,  who 
is  anxious  to  know  something  about  the  Chinese. 

Kentucky  Loan. — By  an  advertisement  in  this 
paper,  it  will  he  seen  that  Mr.  Winter  is  here,  with 
authority  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  borrow 
$100,000,  at  5  per  cent,  on  bonds  unredeemable  for 
20  years. 

This  is  part  of  a  loan  authorised  by  the  State  to 
promote  internal  improvements,  based  on  this  solid 
foundation,  that  no  advance  of  any  part  of  it 
should  be  made,  till  double  the  sum  be  subscribed 
by  individuals, — thus  judiciously  combining  pub- 
lic and  private  interests.  Kentucky  owes  not  a 
dollar  of  debt — is  a  rich  State — and  will  therefore 
doubtless  obtain  this  loan  on  favorable  terms. 

Death  or  Ma.  Bronx.— We  regret  to  learn  that 
John  L.  Bronx,  Esq.  of  Coxsackie,  who  was  in- 
jured by  the  calamitous  explosion  on  board  the 
steamboat  Advocate,  after  languishing  nearlv  three 
weeks,  died  yesterday,  at  Coeymans. — (Albany 
Eve.  Jour,] 

Wild  Animd*.— The  ship  Susan  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton on  Tuesday  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
brought  the  following  rich  carp)  of  wild  animals, 
seventy- six  *iu  number,  to  Messrs.  Macomber, 
Welsh,  Gray,  and  rtaynor,  viz :— 2  Elephants,  1 
large  Rhinoceros,  8  full  grown  Ostriches,  3  Bengal 
and  3  African  Leopards,  6  white  Vultures,  £  secre- 
tary Birds  or  serpent  Eaters,  1  Cassowary  bird,  3 
laughing  Hyenas,  2  strand  or  beach  do,,  3  spotted 
do,  1  Bengal  or  royal  Tiger,  5  Porcupines,  a  full 
grown  Lion  and  Lioness,  2  young  do.  do,,  2  Jock- 
alls,  1  Tiger  cat,  1  JavaPonev,  lMongooa,  2  Poo- 
nar  or  Hindustan  Bears,  2  white  and  1  crested  Pel- 
icans, 2  Zebras,  1  large  Curia  Grant,  0  minor  ahi* 
mala, 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


A  Public  Gallery  or  the  Fine  Arts. — The 
communication  of  A  Citizen,  in  the  N.  Y.  American, 
presents  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  gallery  in  this  city,  and  suggestions  for  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  all 
encouragement 

It  is  understood  that  the  venerable  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  many  of  his  asso- 
ciates, fully  concur  in  this  project — of  which  the 
immediate  effect  would  be— by  putting  before  the 
eyes  of  our  young  artists,  only  good  models — to  re- 
fine and  improve  their  talents;  while  on  the  public 
taste,  it  would  exert  that  certain  though  gradual 

amelioration,  which  familiarity  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencuVand  the  chisel,  fails  not  to  pro- 
duce We  shall  be  well  pleased,  indeed,  if  the 
truly  practical  suggestions  of  our  correspondent, 
attract  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  the  public 

A  Winter  in  the  par  West. — As  it  is  the 
fashion,  in  regard  to  all  American  works,  to  chroni- 
cle the  opinions  respecting  them  of  the  English 
press,  we  take  from  the  London  Morning  Herald, 
the  following  really  just  notice  of  Mr.  Hoffman's 
attractive  volumes : 

"  This  add*  one  more  to  the  interesting  works  on 
America,  which  have  of  late  proceeded  from  Ame- 
rican pens.  It  is  an  account  of  an  excursion  made 
by  the  author  through  different  portions  of  the 
Union,  but  chiefly  along  the  Indian  frontiers.  He 
travelled  amongst  scenes,  which  were  as  new  to 
him,  as  they  are  to  his  British  readers,  and  had  to 
rough  U  amongst  the  backwoodsmen,  and  scattered 


remnants  of  the  red  men  tribe*,  even  as  an  adven- 
turer in  the  early  days  of  the  settlements.  With 
a  strong  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
picturesque  in  every  form,  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  writer 
of  great  vivacity  and  unaffected  vigor.  In  a  word, 
his  book  is  full  of  matter  the  most  various  upon  so- 
ber realities,  and  realities  which  savor  of  wild  ro- 
mance, and  he  narrates  with  a  freshness  of  style 
.which  well  becomes  his  unshackled  theme." 

We  add  these  two  extracts  on  the  same  subject 

from  the  Court  Magazine  and  the  London  Morning 

Poet. 

[From  the  Court  Magazine.] 
"  This  is  a  most  delightful  book.    No  one  has 

S'ven  a  truer  or  more  vivid  description  than  Mr. 
offman,  of  American  wilds  and  American  people. 
We  can  promise  our  readers  a  store  of  entertain- 
ment from  these  volumes." 

[From  the  Morning  Post.} 
"  This  new  work,  by  Mr.  Hoflman,  will  be  an 
acceptable  offering  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  comparing  the  im- 
pressions of  an  American  traveller  in  reference  to 
the  scenes  and  society  of  the  "  Far  West,"  with 
the  spirited  but  satirical  sketches  of  Mrs.  Trollop© 
and  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  also  to  those  who  love 
nature  in  her  undress,  and  find  a  philosophical 
gratification  in  tracing  the  elementary  operation  of 
the  social  systems  in  those  remote  regions  which 
form  the  boundary  between  civilized  and  savage 
life.  The  narrative  is  very  amusing.  Over  part 
of  it,  is  diffused  a  tinge  of  romantic  interest  and  ad- 
venture, arising  from  those  numerous  'accidents  by 
flood  and  field,'  that  untaught  heroism  and  unreg- 
ulated energy,  that  habitual  communing  with  na- 
ture in  her  wildest,  perhaps  her  most  attractive 
forms,  which  constitute  the  interest  and  the  charm 
of  semi-savage  life." 

Ohio. — The  Governor  of  Ohio  has  summoned 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  meet  oi^the  8th 
proxi.no.  /  The  following  is  his  Proclamation : 

*  Whereas,  peat  «»nd  weighty  matters,  claiming 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  form  an  extraordinary  occasion  for 
convening  them:  I,  Robert  Lucas,  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  said  State,  do,  by 
these  presents,  appoint  Monday  the  eighth  day  of 
June  next  for  their  meeting  at  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus, within  siid  State,  hereby  requiring  the  «• 
specttve  Senators  and  Representatives  then  and 
there  to  convene  in  General  Assembly,  in  order  to 
receive  such  communications  as  may  then  be  made 
to  them,  and  to  consult  and  determine,  on  such  mea- 
sures, as  in  their  wisdom,  may  be  deemed  meet  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"In  testimony  whereof,"  etc* 


Attempted  Balloon  Ascent  at  Brooklyn*— Yester- 
day evening  Mr.  Henry  Prince,  a  young  man  who 
is  a  machinist  at  Brooklyn,  attempted  to  ascend  in 
a  balloon  from  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  enclos- 
ed for  the  purpose  with  wards  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  at  the  junction  of  Fulton  and  Clinton  streets. 
Mr.  Prince  unfortunately,  a  few  evenings  back,  ex- 
hibited his  balloon  gratis,  in  a  large  room,  where 
some  evil  minded  person  cut  it  in  two  places,  which 
Mr.  Prince  repaired,  but  as  it  turned  out,  not  suffi- 
ciently well  to  retain  the  gas,  which  prevented  his 
making  his  intended  ascent.  The  inefficiency  of 
the  balloon  was  not  discovered  until  after  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  had  entered  the  enclo- 
sure, and  paid  fifty  cents  each,  for  admission.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Prince  discovered  that  (he.  would  be 
unable  to  make  the  ascent,  he  addressed  the  persons 
who  had  paid  their  money,  and  told  them  they 
could  get  back  their  tickets  on  going  out  A  num- 
ber of  ruffians  who  were  outside  the  enclosure,  and 
had  paid  nothing,  immediately  knocked  down  the 
boards  which  formed  the  enclosure,  and  got  inside 
and  demanded  the  price  of  the  tickets.  Mr.  Prince 
remonstrated  with  them,  and  an  altercation  ensued, 
which  ended  in  his  being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  neighboring  house,  to  avoid  the  threatened  vio- 
lence of  the  mob.  Mr.  Prince  has  lost  about  #300 
by  the  transaction,  but  he  is  nevertheless  determin- 
ed to  risk  another  ascent  in  an  open  field,  leaving 
it  to  the  public  to  remunerate  him  as  they  may 
think  proper. — [Jour,  of  Com.l 

The  Cincinnati  aeronaut,  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was 
to  essay  a  visit  in  his  baUoon,  to  the  sea-board  some 
days  ago,  was  cut  short  in  his  voyage  at  the  outset. 
Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  the  balloon  was 
snatched  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  held  the  cord, 
before  it  had  obtained  sufficient  upward  elevation 
to  avoid  the  houses,  &c,  and  was  consequently 
dashed  against  them  with  violence,  endangering 
the  life  of  Mr.  Clayton.  Fortunately,  the  car  was 
by  one  of  the  those  concussions,  separated  from  the 
balloon,  and  left,  with  Mr.  C.  on  the  top  of  a  house 
— the  balloon  winging  its  way  into  illimitable  space. 
Mr.  C.  was  not  hurt 

A  public  meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Bellamy  Storerm  the  chair,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  by  subscription  a  sum  sufficient  to 
indemnify  Mr.  Clayton  for  his  loss.  On  his  part,  he 
is  resolute  in  his  purpose  to  make  us  Cis-Allegha- 
nians,  a  visit  by  balloon. 

Whaling  with  Prussic  Acid. — It  appears  by 
-the  Nantucket  Inquirer  that  the  "  novel"  and  "  in- 
genious" scheme  for  killing  whales  by  means  of 
prussic  acid,  for  which  MnChamberlain,of  Boston, 
has  "secured  a  patent",  is  none  other  than  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  William  Coffin,  Jr.  of  Nantucket/- 
The  Inquirer  says : 

"  Over  two  years  since,  having  observed  the  in- 
stantaneously fatal  operation  of  prussic  acid  upon 
the  vital  powers  of  several  small  animals,  Mr.  Cof- 
fin was  led  to  consider  its  probable  effect  upon  those 
enormous  creatures  which  it  is  the  peculiar  business 
of  this  community  to  pursue  and  capture.  He 
forthwith  caused  several  harpoons  to  be  construct- 
ed, precisely  on  the  principle  now  described  in  the 
article  referred  to— each  provided  with  a  small 

{>hial  of  the  "horrible  liouid.w  No  opportunity 
or  a  proper  experiment  with  this  formidable  weap- 
on has  ever  yet  occurred — for  the  reason  that  whale- 
men generally  are  apprehensive,  and  perhaps  with 
good  reason,  of  danger  to  themselves  in  its  use. — 
But  in  the  month  of  July,  1S33,  when  greatinterest 
was  excited  by  the  alleged  appearance  of  the  Sea 
Serpent  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  vessel  was  fitted 
out  from  this  port,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
that  monster  dead  or  alive,  should  it  be  fallen  in 
with.  On  recurring  to  our  files,  we  find  in  a  no- 
tice of  the  departure  of  this  vessel,  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  Among  the  implements  of  destruction  on  board, 
are  sundry  harpoons  of  new  construction,  one  thrust 
from  which  will  produce  instant  death.  This  de- 
scription of  harpoon  carries  within  its  barb  a  dose 
of  concentrated  poison,  the  most  subtile  which  hu- 
man science  has  yet  been  able  to  discovcr.w 

This  vessel  proceeded  to  Boston,  where  the  na- 
ture of  the  weapons  prepared  was  explained  freely 
II  to  many  individuals  i  and  we  art  inclined  to  ius> 


pect  that  this  was  the  origin  of  that  "  very  nov«l 
scheme,"  that  "unique  discovery,*  made  by  a* 
"  uiwjmmonly  ingenious"  inanufacturer  of  "hooka 
and  eyes."  There  may  exist  a  natural  connexion 
between  these  two  branches  of  ingenuity;  for  the 
idea  of  "  hooks  and  eyes*  may  have  suggested  the 
notion  hooking  up  the  discoveries  of  other  people* 
eyes.  But 
"  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  an  hook?* 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty,  says  the  Wilming- 
ton N.  C.  Advertiser,  to  record  the  death  of  Major 
George  Blaney,  of  the  U.  SL  Corps  of  Engineers, 

who  expired  at  Smithvik,  on  Friday,  the  1 5th  in- 
stant, aged  39  years.  Major  Blaney  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honor,  in  the  full  and  legitimate 
import  of  the  terms, 

Michigan  Convention. — The  delegates  chosen 
with  a  view.to  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  assembled  in  convention  at 
Detroit,  on  the  11th  mat.  John  Biddle  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  convention  by  resolution, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bacon  and  Chas.  W.  Wipple,  secreta- 
ries. 

It  is  a*  singular  coincidence  that  our  French  losses 
sustained  by  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Jf*poUon% 
should  have,  at  this  late  dayf  been  indemnified  by 
the  French  government,  and  that  the  first  news  of 
the  important  event  should  have  reached  here  by 
the  Jfapoleon.— [Gazette.  J 

)From  the  DaUy  Advertiser.] 

Literacy. — We  have  permission  to  publish  the 
following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum,  at  their  late  fifth  Annual  Meeting. — 
The  subject  is  interesting  to  all  friendly  to  educa- 
tion, particularly  female  education  in  our  country. 
We  understand  that  the  reading  of  the  paper  men- 
tioned excited  the  warm  and  general  gratification 
of  the  Society,  and  called  fott|)  several  speeches 
from  members. 

"New  York,  May  9th,  1935. 

Morning  Session. — President  Duer  read  the  Es- 
say of  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  of  Ohio,  on  the 
Education  of  Female  Teachers. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Radchffe,  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,- it  was  unan- 
imously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Lyceum  be  presented  to  Miss  Catharine  E.  Beech- 
er for  lier  Essay  on  the  Education  of  Female 
Teachers.  •> 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum,  considering  the 
extensive  circulation  of  this  Essay,  to  be  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  public  attention  to  the  importance 
of  its  object,  and  the  sentiments  it  contains  par- 
ticularly important  t*t  this  time  would  recommand 
it  to  the  public,  and  request  those  connected  with 
the  popular  press  to  aid  in  its  promulgation,  by 
pablUmg  extracts.    "  '      "      ^ 

Resolved,  That  the  soWeetof  female  Education 
deserves  more  attention  thaw  it  has,  yet  received 
from  the  American  coramitnfry. 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  and  liberal 
endowment  of  a  considerable  number  of  female 
seminaries  for  a  high  order,  especially  for  the  .edu- 
cation of  female  teachers,  is  highly  deserving  of 
the  benefactions  of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  of  Legislative  patron- 
age. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be 
presented  to  the  Ladies  who  'Save  undertaken  to 
defray  the  expense  of  publishing  the  address. 
True  copy  from  the  Minutes.* 

(Signed)  R.  G.  Rankin,  Sec  pro  tern. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Com.  Adv.  of  Wednesday.) 
Melancholy  Loss  or  Lips.— Ehrty  yesterday 
morning,  two  men  named  BraUey  and  Bailey,  who 
were  attempting  to  pass  down  the  Niagara  river, 
from  Tonawanta  to  Chippewa,  U.  C,  were  carried 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  into  the  rapids  above  the 
falls.  In  this  alarming  situation  they  deserted  the 
scow,  and  swam  for  a  temporary  refuse  to  the 
shoals,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  snore.  On 
this  precarious  footing,  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  a 
rapid  current  sweeping  around  them,  threatning  to 
bear  them  to  the  awful  brink  below,  these  unfortu- 
nate men  maintained  their  position  for  some  time, 
shooting  for  assistance.  A  man  named  Udett  put 
off  alone,  in  a  boat,  to  their  relief;  but  one  of  his 
oars  broke,  and  he  was  obliged  to  scull  back  with 
the  >other.  Brailey  then  swam  to  a  floating  log,  on 
which  he  attempted  to  reach  the  shore,  hut  was 
carried  downward  by  tha  irrasisublc  currant  and 
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ptecipjtated  into  Ae  frightful  gulf  below.  A  broth- 
er ofudelfo  now  volunteered  to  aid  u)  the  attempt 
to  gave  the  remaining  sufferer;  and  furnished  with 
two  oars  each,  they  again  put  off,  and  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  heptessBaiky  from  his  perilous  sit- 
uation. 

We  hope  the  neighborhood  will,  by  some  public 
testimonial,  honor  the  benevolent  gallantry  of  these 
two  Udells.  Theirs  was  a'  noble  daring,  from  the 
purest  motives.— (Ed.  N.  Y.  Amer.J 

Citt  Finances.— The  Annual  Message  of  the 
Mayor,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  18th  instant, 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  members.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  financial  concerns  of 
the  city: 

The  city  debt  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary is        -        -        -        -  9745,034 
Paid  off  during  1834      -        -        -  91,309 
Warrants  on  the  Treasury  last  year  1,915,638 
Probable  drafts  next  year,  including 

water        ....  3,000,000 

Sinking  fund  on  hand    ...  130,000 

Read  Estate  owned  by  the  city  -        -  10,000,000 

Miss  Landon  says  "  a  quotation  aptly  expressed, 
is  as  good  as  an  original  thought ;"  we  never  met 
with  a  more  forcible  argument  m  favor  of  that  thesie 
than  the  following  from  Brooks'  Winchester  .Repub- 
lican:— 

44  Hops  wUkerin  fled,  and  mtuta  algh«d  farewell  !'» 

An  advertiser  in  Virginia  offers  a  reward  for  the 

apprehension  of  a  mulatto  named  Hope  Witherin, 

who  has  practically  illustrated  the  line  at  the  head 

of  this  paragraph  by  obsquatulating  bodyaceously. 

Pmmbuf  Extr*nr4in*ry.—A  friend  of  ours  recei- 
ved the  following  communication  through  the  Post 
office  : — [Charleston  Courier.) 
Jlf  Abel  had  been  able  to  cane  Cain,Cain  would  not 
have  been  able  to  cane  Abel;  Abel  would  therefore 
have  been  Cane-AbeL  Cane- Able. 


Late*  fbom  EuaoPB. — After  a  long  interval, 
we  have  intelligence  from  France  and  England  nine 
or  ten  days  later  than  before.  The  packet  ship 
Omnmdm  from  London,  arrived  on  Saturday  evening, 
with  papers  of  the  18th  from  that  city.  The 
Rhode  /stand  from  Hmore  with  Paris  dates  of  the 
14th,  arrived  yesterday,  as  did  the  South  America 
from  Liverpool  of  the  16th,  and  Cork  of  the  88d 
—having  put  into  the  latter  port  by  reason  of 
Captain  Waternian'saccidentaJly  breaking  his  leg. 

•Met*  JbJWafrj.-- We  have  great  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing, that  whatever  difficulties  may  have  ex- 
isted appear  to  have  been  altogether  overcome, 
and  tfrftL  Lord  Melbourne  has  been  able  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  which  we  have  no  doubt,  will  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  formed  from  rumors  the  most  worthy  of 
credit,  which  have  reached  us,  and  which  have  been 
in  circulation  days  past.  We  trust  it  will  prove  to 
be  correct. 

/•»  the  Cakuut.— First  Lord  of  the   Treasury, 
Viscount  Melbourne. 
President  of  the  Council,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Lord  John  RusselL 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
Viscount  Palmerston. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Grant. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon.  T. 
Spring  Rice. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Auckland. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord 
Holland. 

Privy  Seal  and  Woods  and  Forests,  Viscount 
Duncannon. 

Secretary  at  War,  Viscount  Howick. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Poutett  Thomas. 

If  we  are  not  misled  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  will  thus  appear,  that  their  number  is 
considerably  smaller  than  during  the  lafc-Adnimis- 
tratkms,  which  we  consider  a  more  advantageous 
arrangement  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  nation 


Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  d^  ^  bourne,  and  Sir  Robert  PeeL 


not  remain  at  the  place  above  ten  minutes.     There 
was  some  cheering  on  their  departure. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  loudly  ejiecrod  on  his  arri- 
val at  the  Palace. — [Courier.] 

Later  and  decisive  intelligence  from  Europe^ 
by  the  JVtyofcon,  Liverpool  packet  ship  of  the  24th, 
was  received  last  night  It  confirmed  the  confident 
prediction  we  hazarded  in  yesterday's  paper,  that 
not  "  many  hours,  probably,  would  elapse,"  be- 
fore hearing  that  the  Indemnity  Bill  had  passed. 

It  has  passed  *by  the  extraordinary  majority  of 
889  to  187.  The  condition  annexed  is  a  mere  salvo 
to  national  feeling,  and  will  easily  be  disposed  of  on 
our  behalf,  by  a  simple  reference  to,  and  repetition 
o£  the  language  of  the  President's  Message. 

The  amendment  of  Gen.  Valaze,  which  was  adop- 
ted, is  to  this  effect : 

"The  payments  to  be  effected  in  execution  of  the 
first  article  of  the  present  Bill,  shall  take  place  only 
after  the  French  Government  shall  have  receiveed 
satisfactory  explanations  as  to  the  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated  December  8, 
1834." 

Now  it  would  be  a  full  and  complete  answer  on 
our  part,  to  the  requisition  of  this  amendment,  to 
recall  and  reiterate  the  following  declaration,  which, 
in  the  President's  annual  message,  immediately 
follows  the  recommendation,  that,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, reprisals  be  resorted  too. 

"  Such  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  considered  by 
France  as  a  menace.  Her  pride  and  power  are 
too  well  known,  to  expect  any  thing  from  her  fears, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  declaration,  that 
nothing  partaking  of  the  character  of  intimidation, 
is  intended  by  us." 

What  was  said  in  good  faith  in  December  last, 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  repeating,  with 
increased  emphasis,  if  necessary,  now — especially 
as  a  resort  to  the  alternative,  to  which  this  lan- 
guage, when  used,  referred,  has  been. rendered  un- 
necessary, by  the  compliance  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment with  our  reasonable  demands. 

A  silly,  blustering,  paragraph,  in  the  Liverpool 
Journal,  which  talks  about  this  country  being  call- 
ed upon  to  make  on  apology,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact. 

This  embarrassing  question  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  finally  settled ;  and  without  now  in- 
quiring, where  the  merit  ofj  or  the  obstacles  to,  an 
earlier  and  less  ungracious  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
belong,  we  sincerely  congratulate  the  country  on 
the  result. 

Mr.  Livingston  will  now,  according  to  his  or- 
ders, return,  we  presume,  to  the  United  States, 

rather  than  retire  to  Holland,  or  any  neighboring 
country — leaving  a  Chargi  in  Paris. 

The  Constitution  will,  of  course,  proceed  to  her 
station  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Queen  of  the  Belgians  has  given  another 
Prince  to  her  people! — and  they  rejoice  accord- 
ingly. 

In  English  affairs  there  is  nothing  new  by  this 

arrival 

Whitehall,  April  8, 1835. 
The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  letters  pat- 
ent to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  granting  the 
dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
.Britain  and  Ireland  unto  the  Right  Honorable  Al- 
exander Barring,  of  the  Grange,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis  body  law- 
fully begotten,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Bar- 
on Ashburton,  of  Ashburton,  in  the  county  of  De- 
von. 

There  are  at  this  moment  as  many  as  eight  ex- 
ChanceUore  of  the  Exchequer  living : — Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Bexley, 
(who  held  that  office  1 1  years,)  Earl  of  Ripon.  Mr. 
Henries,  Mr.  Goulburn,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  The  number  of  persons  living  who  have 
held  the  office  of  Premier,  or  first  Lord  or  the  Treas- 
ury, is  six : — Lord  Sidmouth,  the  Ear)  of  Ripon, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  fcarl  Grey,  Lord  Mel- 
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Sir  Robert  Peel's  admiinetration  was  the  short* 
est  known  in  England,  at  least  since  1760,  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  George  the  Third.  It  lasted 
only  118 'days;  the  other  short  ones  during  that 
period  were  that  of  Lord  Shelbourne  in  1789, 
which  lasted  five  days  longer— that  of  Mr.  Can* 
nine,  the  duration  or  which  was  135— -and  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  which  was  158  days.  The  du- 
ration of  Lord  Melbourne's  first  administration  was 
186  days. 

The  only  pensions  granted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
during  his  administration,  excepting  one  of  100/. 
per  annum  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Temple,  late  Go- 
vernor of  Sierra  Leone,  are  the  following :— Pro- 
fessor Airy,  300f.;  Mr.  Southey,  3001;  Mrs.  Som- 
erville,  2O0L;  James  Montgomery,'  1501.;  Sharon 
Turner,  200/.  This,  we  presume,  is  proof  of  Con- 
servative profligacy  in  the  administration  of  patro- 
nage—6f  Sir  Robert  PecPs  disregard  of  literary 
merit,  and  of  his  desire  to  repress  literary  exertion. 
But  slop,  the  pensioners  are  all  Tories  1  No ;  the 
majority  are  Whigs.  We  should  like  to  see  what 
Sir  Robert's  predecessors  for  four  years  can  set  off 
against  these  pensions. — [Standard,] 

Lady  Byron,  widow  of  the  noble  poet,  has  bro- 
ken up  her  establishment  at  Hanger  Wood,  near 
Acton,  preparatory  to  her  departure  with  her 
daughter,  the  Hon.  Ada  Augusta  Byron,  on  a  tour 
for  the  summer  in  France  and  Italy. 

The  French  chemists  make  the  following  pro- 
position, in  order  to  render  less  frequent  the 
crime  of  poisoning,  and  to  put  on  their  guard  those 
who  may  be  marked  out  as  the  victims  of  revenge, 
jealousy,  or  the  like.  From  1824  to  1838,  the  num- 
bec  of  individuals  accused  of  poisoning  was  873 ; 
and  it  appeared,  that  in  many  instances  the  intend- 
ed victims  had  been  saved  by  the  bad  taste  com- 
municated to  the  food  by  the  poisonous  substance. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered compulsory  to  color  or  give  a  flavor  to  all 
poisonous  substances  which  would  not  be  deterio- 
rated by  the  admixture.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
aloes  have  been  suggested ;  and  of  this  many  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  French  chemists  have  approved.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  to  scent  all  poisons 
with  the  same  odor — musk,  for  instance. 

In  Spain,  the  battle  between  the  contending  par- 
ties lingers  along.  Mina  has  been  ^displaced  from 
the  command  of  the  Queen's  troops,  and  we  rejoice 
at  it,  for  hitherto  "his  only  feats  seem  to  have  been 
the  massacre  of  peasants,  and  the  burning  of  villa- 
ges. VaUex,  the  minister  of  war,  succeeds  him. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  is  uncertain,  and  the  state 
of  Spain  manifestly  most  unsettled. 

Eruption  or  Vesuvius. — A  Naples  letter  of  2d 

April,  published  in  a  London  paper,  makes  this 

statement : —  * 

a  Vesuvius,  which  had  for  the  last  fortnight, 
given  indications  of  an  approaching  eruption, 
burst  forth  last  evening  in  all  its  fury.  During  the 
afternoon  a  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  had  detained  the 
crowd  of  visiters  at  Resina,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  inevitably  sacrificed,  as  the  very  ground 
round  the  crater,  where  hundreds  had  been  walk- 
ing only  the  evening  before,  was  carried  up  into 
the  air  at  the  first  explosion.  The  Poj  e'j  girando- 
la,  of  a  thousand  rockets,  is  a  joke  to  it.  At  half 
past  nine  (within  less  than  three  hours)  the  detona- 
tions ceased,  and  the  fire  gradually  subsided— 
This  morning  there  is  not  even  the  least  smoke." 


1ST  AUNT. 


My  aunt  has  many  queer  notions,— 

She  never  butters  her  bread ; 
She  declares  thai  the  Bulwer  novels 

Are  things  not  flt  to  be  read ; 
She  thinks  that  to  flirt  Is  a  crime,— 

And  especially  with  youth  ; 
And  she  thinks  the  "  Paradke  Lost,'* 

Is  every  syllable  truth. 

Myaunt  has  got  to  her  spectacles, 

Though  without  them  she  sees  well  enough ; 
She  is  very  well  versed  in  politics, 

And  thinks  your  poetry  stuff. 
She  imagines  that  all  the  clergymen 

Are  as  wise  as  wise  can  be ; 
8he  thinks  that  Pope  is  a  poet— 

But  there  she  agrees  with  me. 

She  dreams  she  can  tell  the  mark  that  is  left 

On  my  cousin's  lip  by  a  kiss; 
And  of  all  her  antic  theories 

1  am  sure  not  to  meddle  wkh  this. 
She  might  tell  the  track  of  a  bird  through  the  air, 

Or  the  track  of  a  ship  on  the  sea— 
On  the  viewless  heart,  not  the  vtajbja  Jte, 

ThtrtampofaklsawJllbal  »«* 


* 
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AMERICAN  RAHROAt)  JOtfRHAL,  ABTO 


LtyK'rt*  BiwtosJ.iWI".  JWwrt*«r.] 
,    Vlait  1«  Lttn^r  Healer  a tausliopo. 

We  translate  ihe  following  history  of  ihiamyi- 
lerious  woman,  from  the  notes  of  a.  Trav  " 
Alpkotlso  de   Lwuurtiiie,   Member  of  thi 
Academy,  as  published  ill   Uiu  Courier 
Unis: 

IT  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Pill,  af- 
ter the  death,  of  her  untie,  quilted  England  and  trn- 
,  veiled  over  Europe.  Young,  beautiful  and  rich,  she 
was  every  where  received  with  the  attentions  and 
the  interest,  which  her  rancher  fortune,  Iter  intel- 
ligence and  her  beauty  might  be  expected  to  excite. 
She  constantly  refused  to  unite  her  fate  with  that 
of  her  worthiest  admirers,  and  having  passed  seve- 
ral years  in  'the,  principal  f  i  t i i.- i  of  Europe,  she  em- 
barked with  a  numerous  suite  for  Constantinople, 
Tbemotivesforthis  expatriation  have  never  been 
known.  By  some  il  has  been  attributed  to  the 
death  of  a  young  English  general,  who  was  killed 
at  this  period  in  Spain,  and  far  whom  Lady  Hester 
is  said  tbrelain  in  herhenn  to  tliepresentday,  the 
moat  tender. regret.  Others  suppose  it  to  be  owing 
merely  to1  (he  taste  for  adventure,  which  belonged 
to  the  enterprising  and  courageous  character  of  this 
youngs  person.  Whatever  it  rnay  be,  she  set  out, 
and-  passed  several  years  in  Constantinople,  and 
finally  embarked  for  Syria  in  an  English  vessel, 
taking  with  her  the  greater  part  of  her  property, 
and  jewels  of  immense  value,  together  will  1  presents 
of  oik  kinds. 

The  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  tempest  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maori,  on  the  Coast  of  Cammonia,  oppo- 
site:  die  Isle,  of  Rhodes,  and  struck  on  a  rock  some 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  vessel  went  to  pieces 
in  o-few  moments,  end  Lady  Stanhope's  treasures 
were  buried  in  the  sea;  she  escaped  barely -with 
her  life,  and  was  carried  on  a  piece  of  the  ship  to  a 
little  desert  island,1  where  she  passed  twenty-four 
hours,  without  food  and  without  assistance.  At 
lust  same  fishermen  of  Mamiorizu,  who  were  seek- 
ing for  spoils  of  the  wreck,  discovered  her,  and 
conducted  her  to  Rhodes,  whtre  she  made  herself 
known-  .10  (be  English  Consul.  This  deplorable 
event  did  not-  cool  her  ra;i! :  she  went  to  Malta, 
and.  from  there  to  England.  She  collected  the 
wreck  of  her  fortune,  turned  into  money  o  part  of 
her  landed  estates,  loaded  another  ship  with  money 
and  presents  for  the  countries  she  intended  to  visit, 
and.set  sail.  The  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  she 
landed  at  Latakie,  the  ancient  Luudioej,  on  the 
Coast  of  Syria,  between  Tripoli  and  Ale  x  mid  tie  - 
la.  ■  She  established  herself  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, studied  Arabic,  surrounded  herself  with  peo- 
ple who  could  facilitate  for  her  an  inlereouse  with 
the  different  Arabian  tribes,  Dn17.cs,  and  Maron- 
iles,'  of  the  country,  and  prepared,  (as  I  was  then 
doing  myself,)  to  make  journioa  of  discovery  into 
the  less  accessible  parts  of  Arabia,  of  Mesopota- 
mia,mid  uf  the  desert. 

.vith  the  lan- 
iie  customs  of 

the  Arabians, 

la.    Shestop- 
leppo,  at  Bal- 

rabs,  who  had 
tniled  around 
ifly  thousand, 
rruce,  and  her 
of  Palmyra, 
ana  of  which 
it  was  agreed,  thai '"any  European,  protected  by 
her,  might  coma  in  safely  to  visit  die  desert  and  the 
ruins  of  Batbec  and  Palmyra,  provided  he  engaged 
to  pay  a  tribute  ofa  iliousand  piastres.    This  trea- 
ty still  exists,  and  will  be  faithfully  eXKcutad  by  the 
Arabs,  if  they  reserve  positive  proof  of  the  protec- 
tion of  Lady  Stanhope. 

On  her  return  from  Palmyra,  she  esriped  bring 
carried  away  by  a  numerous  bund  of  Arabs  of  a 
different  tribe,  and  enemies  to  those  of  Palmyra, 
She  received  timely  notice  from  her  own  people, 
and  owed  her  security  and  that  of  her  caravan  to.  a 
forced  night  march,  and  to  lite  swiftness  of  her 
horses,  who  travelled  over  an  incredible  space,  of 
the  desert  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  returned  te 
Damascus,  where  she  resided  some  months,  under 
ihe  protection  of  theTurkish  Pacha,  to  whom  alio 
had  been  strongly  recommended  by  the  Porte. 

After  ■  wMsJerme  life  iri  all  the  countries  of  the 
East,  Lady  Hester  Suxnliope  finally  fixed  lieraelf  jn 
an  alauot  inaccessible  solitude  6a  one  of  tie  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  near  to  Saide,  the  ancient  Sidon.  , 
The  Pacha  of  St.  Bonn  D'Acre,  Abuslapocha,  who'd 


had.  a  great  respect  for  her  and  devoted ncss  lu  her, 
granted  to  her  tlie  reiuainsof  a  convent,  and  the 
visage  of  Dgiouu,  inhabited  by  the  Druses.  She 
built  there  several  houses,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
encknute,  like  our  fortifications  of  l lie  middle  ages. 
She  nude  artificially  a  charming  garden  in  the 
Turkish  fashion,  in  which, besides  a  fruit  and  (tower 
gulden  and  grapery,  are  kiosks  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture and  arabesque  paintings,  water  running  r 
marble  fountains,  Jets  in  the  middle  of  the  pan 
men  Us  uf  Iter  kiosk*,  together  with  orange,  fig,  and 
citron  Lreea  in  abundance,'  There  lady  Stanhope 
lived  frir  several  yeurs  in  a  truly  oriental  Htyle  of 
luxury — surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  Europe- 
an or  Arabian  drogomans,  a  numerous  train  of  wo- 
men and  black-staves,  and  in  relations  of  friendship 
and  even  of  political  alliance,  with  the  Porte,  with 
Abdala-pucha,  with  the  Emir  Beschlr,  sovereign  of 
Lebanon,  and  especially  with  the  Arabian  Scheiks 
of  the  deserts  of  Syria  and  Bagdad. 

Soonher  fortune  wnich  had  been  still  considera- 
ble, diminished  Axon:  the  derangement  of  her  affaire 
caused  by  her  absence  from  England,  and  she  found 
herself  reduced  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs 
income,  which  is  still  sufficient  in  this  country  for 
the  train  which  Lady  Stanhope  is  obliged  to  keep 
up.  Meantime  (nose  persons  who  hod  accompa- 
nied her  from  Europe,  either  died  or  left  her,  the 
frieiMidhipof  the  Arabs,  which  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  presents,  began  to  cool,  her  intercourse 
with  them  became  less  frequent,  and  Lady  Hester 
fell  iiilo  tie  complete  sulitude  in  which  lfuund  her. 
But  she  still  exhibits  Ihe  same  heroism  and  the 
same  energy,  with  all  the  constancy  and  resolution 
which  have  always  marked  her  character.  She 
never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  retracing  her  steps, 
she  never  gives  a  look  to  the  world  and  to  past 
times.  She  does  not  bend  under  neglect,  or  mis- 
fortune, or  the  prospectof  old  age  and  the  forge  t- 
fubiess  of  the  living.  She  will  remain  alune  where 
she  now  is,  without  books,  without  journals,  with- 
out letters  from  Europe,  without  friends,  without 
even  servants,  who  are  personally  attached  to  her. 
She  is  surrounded  merely  by  Some  negresses  and 
some  black  slave  children,  a  few  Arabian  '■peasants 
in  uke  care  of  her  garden,  her  horses,  and  Ui  attend 
in  her  personal  safely.  Il  is  generally  believed  in 
ihe  country  where  she  resides,  and  my  intercourse 
with  her  inclines  me  to  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
supernatural  strength  of  her  mind  and  of  her  reso- 
lution is  found  not  merely  in  her  own  character, 
bui  also  iii  high  raised  religious  ideas,  in  which  the 
ttluinfaatuni  of  Europe  is  confounded  with  some 
of  ihe  oriental  forms  of  faith,  and  added  to  tills  the 
wonders  of  astrology.  Whatever  it  maybe,  Lady 
Stanhope  is  a  great  name. in  the  east,  and  a  great 
astonishment  to  Europe.  Finding  myself  so  near 
her,  I  felt  a  desire  in  see  her;  her  ideas  of  solitude 
had  so  much  apparent  sympathy  with  my  own 
thoughts,  that  I  left  very  glad  to  ascertain  how  near 
we  approached  each  other. 

Lady  Hester  was  apparently  fifty  years  old. — 
She  lias  features  which  cannot  be  spoiled  by  age. 
Freshness,  color,  grace,  vanish  with  youth,  but 
when  beauty  is  in  ihe  form  itself,  in  the  purity  of 
its  lines,  in  dignity,  majesty,  in  the  thought  of  a 
man's  or  woman's  face,  beauty  may  change  at  the 

different  epochs  of  life,  but  it  does  - 

Such  ■---■'■->- 

purple  woollen  cloth,  which  fell  on  each  side  from- 
Lhe  head  to  the  shoulders,  a  long  yellow  cashmere 
shawl  and  immense  Turkish  robe  of  while  silk, 
with  floating  sleeves,  enveloped  her  whole  person 
in  its  simple  and  miyestie  Ibfris,  and  through  only 
one  opening  on  the  bosum,  which  was  left  by  the 
first  tunic,  wns  made  visible  a  second  robe  of  em- 
broidered Persian  stuff,  which  reached  the  throat, 
and  was  there  fastened  by  a  pear]  ornAmsnt. — 
Turkish  boots  of  yellow  njorocco,  embroidered  with 
silk,  completed  this  beautiful  oriental  costume, 
which  sl>e  wore  with  the  freedom  and  grace  of  a 
person  who  bad  never  from  her  youth  worn  any 

I  was  conducted  through  an. arbor  of  jessamines 
and  rose  laurels  to  ihegate  of  her  gardens,  A  ta- 
'ile  was  laid  for  M-  Psrsevnl  and  myself,  we  dined 
nay  quicklv,  and  she  only  waited  till  we  had  risen 
from  table,  before  she  sent  Leonard!  to  tell  me  she 
was  waiting  for  me  ;  1  hastened,  and  found  her 
smoking  a  long  oriental  piper-she  ordered  one  to 
be  brought  to  me.  .  IwaaaJre^yaMsWdinedloaee 
the  meet  beautiful  and  elegant  women  of  the  Bast 
smoke,  and  1  therefore  wasnot  shocked  al  her  gut- 
cious  and  careless  attitude,  nor  at  that  odoriferous 
awoke  which  escaped  in  hght  wltunns  from  (he  lips 


lirul  woniuii,  and  interrupted  the  conver- 
lliout  dulling  iU  We  conversed  a  long 
lis  manner,  arid  always  on  the  favorite 
n  the  only  und  mysterious  theme  of 


extraordinary  woman,  this  modem  magician,  recal- 
ling exactly  the  famous  magicians  of  antiquity — 
this  Circe  of  ihe  deserts. 

[tappeared  W  me  ibni  the  religious  doctrines  of 
Lady  Hester  were  a  confused,  though  skilful  na- 
ture of  the  different  religions  in  the  midst  of  which 
■he  has  condemned  herself  to  live.  Mysterious-  aa 
the  Dimes,  of  whom  she  alone,  iu  the  lvorid,  per- 
haps, knows  the  mystical  secret — resigned  aa  a 
mussnlman,  andnfatalisL  as  he  is,  with  the  Jew  ex- 
pecting a  Messiah,  and  with  the  Christian  profess- 
ing the  adoration  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  his 
charitable  morality.    Add  10  that  the  fantastic  col- 


mediuuion,  some  revelations  perhaps  of  Arabian 
astrologers,  and  you  may  form  some  idea  of  this 
sublime  arid  fanciful  compound,  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  call  madness,  than  to  analyse  and  under- 
stand. No,  this  woman  is  not  insane.  Madness, 
which  inscribes  itself  in  hul  too  evident  a  manner 
in  the  eyes,  is  not  written  in  lier  beautiful  and  di- 
rect look.  Madness,  which  always  betrays  itself 
in  conversation,  which  it  is  ever  interrupting  by 
sudden,  disorderly  und  eccentric  starts,  is  not  to  bo 
detected  in  Lady  Hester's  conversation,  which, 
while  it  is  elevated,  mystical  and  cloudy,  is  always 
sustained,  connected  and  powerful. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  pronounce,  1  should  say  that 
it  is  a  voluntary  madness,  which  is  studied,  which 
knows  itself,  and  which  has  its  reasons  for  appear- 
ing madness.  The  powerful  admiration  which  her 
genius  has  exercised  and  still  continues  to  exercise 
over  the  Arab  people,  who  surround  the  moun- 
tains, proves  that  this  pretended  madness  is  only 
an  instrument.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  Country 
of  prodigies,  to  these  men  of  the  rocks  and  deserts 
whose  imagination  is  more  dark  and  colored  than 
the  horizon  of  their  own  sands  or  seas — the  won) 
of  Mahomet  or  of  Lady  Stanhope  is  necessary. — 
They  want  the  communion  with  the  stars,  proph- 
ecies, miracles,  the  second  sight  of  genius.  Lady 
Stanhope  understood  this ;  at  first  by  the  high 
reach  uf  her  truly  superior  understanding,  and 
tlien  perhaps  like  all  beings  endowed  with  power- 
ful intellectual  faculties,  she  has  succeeded  in  seduc- 
ing herself,  and  has  mode  herself  tlie  first  convert 
orihe  symbol  she  has  created  for  others.  This  is 
tlie  effect  this  woman  produced  on  me-  She  can- 
not be  judged  or  classed  in  a  word,  she  is  a  stat- 
ue of  immense  dimensions.  I  shall  not  be  surpris- 
ed if  at  some  not  distant  day  she  realizes  &  part  of 
the  destiny  which  she  promisee  herself- — an  empire 
in  Arabia,  a  throne  in  Jerusalem.  The  least  polit- 
ical commotion  in  the  region  which  she  inhabits 
might  raise  her  even  to  that. 

[have,  said  I  to  her,  on  ibis  subject  but  one  re- 
proach to  make  to  you,  it  is  that  you  have  been 
100  timid  with  events,  and  that  you  have  not  push- 
ed your  fortune  where  il  might  conduct  you. 

You  speak,  said  she  to  me,  like  a  man  who  stilt 
believes  100  much  in  human  will,  and  not  enough 
in  the  irresistible  empire  of  destiny— tnv  own 
strength  is  in  that— 1  await  it,  1  do  not  invoke  il — 
I  am  growing  old — I  have  diminished  considerably 
my  fortune,  and  am  now  alone  and  abandoned  on 
this  rock  of  the  desert,  a  prey  to  the  first  bold  fol- 
low who  would  wish  to  force  my  gates,  surround- 
ed by  a  band  of  faithless  servants  and  ungrateful 
slaves,  who  rob  me  every  day  and  sometimes 
threaten  my  life.  Lately  I  owed  my  salvation 
only  toray  dagger,  of  which  I  was  forced  10  make 
use  to  defend  my  bosom  aguinsi  ihe  dagger  of  a 
black  slave  whom  I  had  brought  up.  '  All  well,  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  tribulations  1  am  happy ;  I 
answer  every  one  with  the  sacred  word  of  the  Mus- 
semien,  JllUk  XVnnisi,  the  will  of  God,  and)  await 
with  a.nlideiice  the  future,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
10  you,  and  of  which  I  should  wish  to  inspire  you 
with  the  certainly  which  you  ought  In  have. 

The  name  of  BunsTporte  was  mentioned,  as 
usun  I,  in  the  conversation, 

1  thought,  said  I  to  her,  that  your  fanaticism  for 
this  man,  would  put  n  barrier  between  us. 

It  is  only  his  misfortunes  and  my  pity  for  him 
which  makes  me  an  enthusiast  in  his  cause,  said 
itna  with  me,  I  replied,  and  so  we 


oraah  abouli' auore  ittfcngtli"  ahioe .^wilhwtrBli-;- 
gion,  and  without  liberty— -Bonaparte  was  a  great 
reformer,  >»  dguU—be  reformed  the  social  world. 


*  *     *  «* 


but  WHS!  ^^Bttdy^Hfiwn^j  toe,  element*  of 
which  he  ^eniodcUcii^  He  ino^ldo^  h^  sA^ue 
with  the  ejnyv  and :  with  his  >  personal  interest^  in* 
stead* of  cutting  it  out  of  divine-  ami  moral  senti-' 
merits,6ut  of  virttieatjcf  Uberty.  ., 

The  night  passed  away  in  this  manner  in  con- 
versing freely  and  withojut  affectation,  ©a  the  part 
of  Lady  Jferter,  ef  ery.  subject  which  springs  from 


a  word,  OTd-iead*  bydTOW"  ura  CofWfcTfiattion;^--    ;trouhled  Yoice^  Open;;  it  is  hn    My  pretty  pro? 


I  fehVlttat  nocoitfwaVwanung  to  that  elevated  and 
firm  understanding  ami  that  every  string  in  t)iis 
instrument  ^ave  its  proper  sound,  fulT^nd.  strong, 
with  lhe  exception,  perhaps  of  the  metaphysical 
string,  which  too  great  tension  and  solitude  had  fhl** 
sineaor  raised  to  a  tee  hijgh  key  for  mortal  Wider- 
standings.  We  parted  with  a  sincere  regret  on,my 
part,  and  an  obliging  exhibition,  of  regret  oh  hers* 

"No,  adieus,"  said  she,  "  we  shall  of^inect 
again  uf  t^ journey,aiurolVener stijfyh ptRer  Jour- 
neys which  you  do"  not  now  project.  Go  to  resj, 
and  remember  that  you  leave  a  friend  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  Lebanon."  . 

She  held  out  her  hand,  I  (aid  mine  on  my  heart 
after  the  Arabian  faflhion,  and  We  departed; 


thsk.of  a]l  who  came  into  her  nouse,  the  young  si* 
byl  hci^f  had  the  least  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
her  oracles^  ;- 

,.  ,AlUr  living  eonver^ 
she  ascended  the  sacred  tripod :  already  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  had  begun-  ta>  move  the  delicate  fibres 
or  her  brain,  when  a  fight  hand  rapped  three  times 
at  the  door  of  our  apartment  and  uttered  in  a 


ri 


The  Parisian  8|1»yl. 

"Whence  comes  it  thatfntaWhaS  snch\adesme  to 
kiterrbgftte  the  future,  such  arTiclc  o,nxiety  to  dfc 
vine ^  veiled  aewsitafjffortuiie-t  f  In;  evtflry  nation 
1  discover  traces  of  the  imprudent  curiosity.  The 
Jews  had  their  witches,  the1  Greeks  their  sibyls, 
the  Persian^  their  magi,  fha  Spaniards  their  gip- 
sies; the  Romans  iiad  their'  auger*,  whose  ora- 
cles they  respected  j  trie  PretK^  havetiad  trteir  sor- 
cerers, whom  they  fi^quendy  finished,  by  burning 
them'  with  great  ceremony, , 

In  former  dayrtbe  buainejB  pf  sorcery  was  not 
exercised  itt1™iceJwith  impunity,  s  nd  those  who 
were  giveri  to  shuffling'  fortunes  from  cards,  an- 
swered for  it  too  often  with,  their  Uvea.  Our  good 
ancestors  we«s  inthe  habit  of  burning  without  scro- 
ple  all  who  weft1  guilty  of  witchcraft-  and  my 
good  ladies  Villeneuve,  MicJieL  a#d  Le  {farmland, 
now  in  full  career,  if  they  had  been  born  a  century 
earlier,  would  have  uilallibly  en^ed  tlietT 'day s"  at, 
the  state*.-  ButtrhiromttUcy,  cartfotfanoy*  and J  ne- 
cromancy are  at  present'  fashionable  sciences,,  and 
-  lucrative  branches  of  trade;  an#  soreen^inajtead 
of  leading  to  a  funeral  pile,  conducts  to  fortunes- 
All  Paris  have  in  succetisnori  paid  their  respect*  to 
the  cards  of  Lady  VHleheuve.  this"  w^tes-of-eggs 
of  Madame  Michel,  and  the  black  hen  of  Madem* 
oiselle  Le  Normand.  Each  of  these  practisers  hat 
been  celebrated  in  her  turn  ;  but  a  young  sorceress 
is  now  before  the  public  who  promises  to  surpass 
them  all.    ~       ,  . 

The.  teniae  of  this  new  sibyl  is  in  one  of  the 
most  £req\mtcd  quarters  of  Paris.  In1  the  morn- 
ing it  is<open  to  the  beauty,  tender  and  timid,  but 
who  confides  in  the  turn  of  a  card ;  to  the  greedy 
speculator,  who  would  know  what  success  may  at* 
tend  his  enterprises;  to  the  modest  and  innocent 
girl  who  is  anxious  to  discover  whom  she  should 
tall  in  love  with  j  to  the  unquiet  husband  whose 
dreams  are  disturbed  by  an  ugly  nsajorof  dragoons, 
in  big  boots  and  monstrous  rrrotistacllios;  to  the 
gaiiie*ter  wto  would  wih  back  at  whist,  wjiatlje 
has  lost  at  faro.  The  numerous  equipages  rang- 
ed before  the  entrance,  indicate  the  rank  of  the  vis- 
iters." .  - 

I  Had  heard  the  oracles  of  this  modern  Pytho- 
ness frequently  cited  with  great  praise.  Some  la- 
dies spoisito  roe  in  high  termsof  the  vivacity  of 
her  nnnoVthe  delicacy !  of  her;  questions,  and  esrjc- 
cialiyof  Ac  prom^tnesa,  with,  which,  she  divined 
what  jthoy  dared  not  to  t  tell  hen  '  Gentlemen  had 
described  in  raptures  the  sweetness  of  her  features. 
the  efogfitoft  of  bet  tnid^iefs,  and  assured  me  that 
she  was1  a  most  exquisite  oreature.  These  eulogies 
exched  my  curiosity  ;  and  1  determined  to  ascer- 
tain for  myself  the  merits  'and  beauties  of  this  eel- 
ebratedpereoriage. 

Theefoek  had  just  struck  eight  as-  I  presented 
myoeJfat  the  door  of  her  hotel  ^On  declaring  the 
obj€4}tofmy  visit,  I  was  ushered  into  a  little  saloon 
furnward  "nrith  the  greatest  srarpficjty;  "with  noth- 
ing to  indicate,  the  profession  of  its  occupant.—- 

Th*8  *ff#n6  WffaW  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  ts^itfeltm^aer  expressing  herself  with  grace,  | 
very'pg&**blt  and  various  in  her  eonvertafcon. 
There  was  BomerJuntf" a  little  rnidkious  ii^^r 
>\stt*  sardonic  mher  sraiK»H  she  jest*} 
p^lr^  ir^onveiU^Qncesofher  art,  and  at- 1 

to  convince  me  of  its  excellejice.  ,1  saw^J 

that  ahe  wa^r^  htiAlf  Very  weH  persUrfdeduof  th# 
tn»04ihegWm^Wu%c&s  ur^nOTe;a«41  thought 


phetess  was  evidenthr  embarrassed,  and  1  was  pre- 
paring to  take  my  leave.  She  prevented  me, — 
,"  Yon  have  the  air  qf  a  gallant  gentleman,"  she  at 
length  aaid  to  me,  smiling.  I  bowed  assent.  M I 
am  sure  of  it^"  she  added,  "  go  into  tjiia  cabinet." 
She  pushed  me  gentry  im<q  the  cabinet,  shut  the 
dope  upon  me,  and;tq  prevent  all  accidents  took  the 
key  with  her,    I  consoled  my  captivity  by  making 

Jmmediate  use  of  a  crevice,  through  which  I  could 
see  every  thing  t)iat  was  going  on  in  the  saloon. 
i:    The  lady  who  enterea  was  younger  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  sibyl, ,  Her  lace  was  &  picture 

f  of  innocence  and  candor,.  At  length  said  she  laugh- 
ing, L  have  succeeded.  ,  Madame  de  Bassac,  alter 
hairing  managed  to  mjfame  the  jealousy:  of  my  hus- 
band, has  prevailed  on  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  you ; 
he  wiU.be  here  in  a  .niinute  and  do  not  forget  our 
.a^ement. 

.  The  sound  of  a  bell  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion ;  the  young  visiter  disappeared,  and  her  friend 
prepared  to  receive  De  Julieo. 

He  enters,  looks  about  the  room  with  noncha- 
lance, and  the  better  to  decide  upon  the  powers 
of;  the  magician,  observes  that  her  art  must  reveal 
to  her  the  object,  of  his  -present  visit.  Do  you 
ddubt  it?  said  die  sibyl,  in  an  offended  tone ;  give 

I  yourself  then  die,  trouble  to  be  seated ;  and  con- 
descend  Lo,  listen  to  me.  Ue  took  a  chair.  She 
collected  herself,  and  arranged  the  cards  upon  the 
table,  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  following  dia- 


logue^ ■      , 

iX ou  are   married,   sir ;  sixteen  or    seventeen 

mtintAS»agayon  eapoused  a  young  lady  of  about 

half  your  age.  .  , 

Wj^ina^lam?  * 

Who  has  riven  ypd  a  thousand  proofs  of  affec- 
tidn,  and  yeryou  cdnliriue  to  suspect  her. 

I  confesflr  it,  said  he,  in  utter  amazement. 
!    Ctue««i  (Ofr  Piarnoncb'-^esesaspicions  you  have 
imbibed  from  a  female  friend  of  your  wife 
,  I  admit  the  fact,      . 

:  Seven  of  Spade*— «he  has  carried  her  efironte- 
ry  so  ,&r  as  to  adviae  yon  to  apply  to  me. 

Astonishing! 

J  he  takes  up  thevcards,  and  hands  them  to  De 
en*  who  cuts  them,  while  the  sibyl  continues 
wkha  gravity  that  nothing  can  disturb,  your  Wife 
isTalthfnl 
Do  you  believe,  so  ? 

I  )ywm  it  i  but  she  complains  of  your  conduct. 
Of  my  conduct? 
•  Your  suspicions  harasse  her. 
O  no;  she  i*  not  aware  of  them. 
She  has  discovered  them;  you  entertain  at  your 
house*  very  dangerous  man. 
Arid  who  isJheV..  , 

The  King  ofGluhs. 
„  I  do  not  know  him,  madam. 
'  A  dark  man ; '  thirty-six  years  old. 
It  is.  my  best  friend. 

He.  is  desirous  of  becoming  your   wife's  best' 
.  friend*  sir.  -  • 

You  amaze /ne ! ,  I  am  tnuhderstruck ! 
For.  Uuree  mouths  past  he  has  been  trying  to  in- 
,  dune  her  to  accept  a  set  of  diamonds  that  he  knows 
you  have  refused  to  purchase. 
'  tti$tra'ei:' 

'  i  But  she>  declines  his  ofiers  with  dignity ;  it  is 
franvyou  only  that  she  is  willing  to  accept  any  or- 
;  nament  tha,t  may  add  to  her  beauty. 

Poor  womati!  exclaimed  the  relenting  husband. 
Here  our  sibyl  again  took  up  the  cards,  and 
dividedtbevh  imb^hree  parcels,  which  she  thus  ex- 
plained: . 

You  blush  at  the  suspicions  you  have  entertain- 

Because  you  assure  me  of  the  honor  of  my  wife. 

"  She  dreams  of  nothing   but,  your  pleasure ;  at 

this  very  moment  she  is  engaged  in  some  scheme 

to  advance  your  happiness.    Bui, 1  what  do  I  see ! 

£ight  of  Clubs,  and  N  ine  of  Hearts ! 

Is  this  hatLibrtune? 

;  Ctuite  the  contrary ;   you  are  thinking  of  a 
present  I5r  ybn>>dy. 


„}   dupnonda. 
tm^eed— 


ni. 


nor^tha^^h^.tnrt.wislhtn^^        she 

Butthese jewels  are  yery  dwv  t 
.  All!  stf^cah;  you  too. generously  reward  the  vir- 
tue of  a  woman  who  adores  you  ? 

My  wife  adores  me ! 

Eight  of  Hearts  and  Ace  of  Spades,  Madame  de 
Juhen  loves  no  one  but  her  husband  t 

At.  these  words,  which  proved  the  extent  for  the 
younj^  magician'sscience,  De  JuBenTOse  from  his 
seat  in  transport^;  he  cast  upon  the, table  a  puve) 
ofinde^inUe  weight,  ^nd  «an  to  t^ie  jeweller  to  pur-, 
chase,  the  happy  talisman  which  was  fo  restore 
felicity  to  his  household.  Good  fortune  al(,that 
day  (bllowed  his  fbotstebs  •  the  jeweller  in  'an  ex- 
cess of  good  humor  made  him  a  considerable,  dis- 
count, and  the  virtue  of  my  lady  cost  much  less 
than  he  anticipated. 

As  soon  as  her.  husband  twas  gone,  -Madame  De 
Julien  rmpoenre4  from  her  hidmg  place,  andamw 
bn>ced  her  n>iend  with  every  ;  expression  ef^kihaVii 
nessand  tender  gratitude.-— But  they  irnmediate.ly, 
separated;  for  it  was  necessary  thai  the  young, 
wife  should  return  *hqmeto  receive  her  spouse  and 
her  djttraorjo>i 

The  sibyl  liberated  me,  an/d.preyentie4 .  evejj§ 
manner  of  reproach  on  my  part,,  by^ughing  hp3r . 
self,  with  a  very  pre^ty.grace,  at  thescene^f  which 
she  had  made  me  a  witness^  1  will  not  propose  to 
you  now',  said  shey  to  casi  ybur  hofoscojje;  what 
you  have  just  seen  andheaW;  fofb^U»Wegicehof 
confidence  that '  Is  required  in  those  who  come  to 
consult  me ;  but  I  Would  ask  you  not  to  judge  my 
cortljuct  with  too  much . .  severity,  Men .  are  bu t . 
grown  up  children,  yrbo  pay  to  be  ^epeived^,  juid,  , 
the  error  which  natters,  is  better  than .the?  truth, 
which  afHicts  them,  instead  of  tearing  away  the 
veil  that  conceals  the  faults  of  De  Julien's  spouse^ 
I  darken  them  more  deeply,,  and  take  the  same 
eare  to  render  his  future  days  happy,  that  another 
would  take  to  make*  misei'aVlet  Xsnajf  T  predict  to 
the  opulent  banker  who  astonfehes  afl  Paris  with' 
his  magnificence,' thai  he  will  one  day  envy  the  lot 
of  the  wretch  he  now  repulses,  with  disdain?— 
Shall  J  say  to  the  (ether  exulting  <  in  the  hirth  of  a 
son.  this  chtld  will  cover,ypur  o£l(  age,  w^th  shame 
ancfj  bnng^ymu*  gray  hairs  with  .  sor/ow.  to.  the 
grhve  ?  Shall  I  tell  FloiioW  flirtations  of  LisetT 
te,  and  Lisette  the  infidelity  of  Florio  ?  No !  were 
I  to  do  so,  1  .should  soon  destroy  my  own  credit," 
ani)  see  nothing  more  of  this  multitude  of  visiters^ 
who  how  crowit /about  my  house  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  thdi^^es*eud  ^-^Hfilmation  of 
their  hopes.  I  have .  taken  a  surer  path.  I  tickle 
the  folly  of  every  one  of  them.  Without  com-., 
promising  my  character,  I  give  good  fortune  to 
the  whole  world.  They  go  away  from  my  house, 
quiet  in  heart  and  mind,  and  promise  them- 
selves to  pay  another  visit  to  the  little  sorceress 
who  makes  them  so  very  happy  at  such  a  trifling 
expense. — *** 


PUBLIC 
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nnqB  anderstgBed,  CpMistlonert  *w  tbe  snellorsUoBj 
JL  bf  tbe  navigation  of  tne  Richelieu  or  ChambV  Hiven, 
will  retelve  attmlrelhee,  in  tbe  borough  of  St.  Deiris,  ud  • 
o1  tbe  ISUiol  June  neii,rae4ltd|>ro|MMlikKu  ft»r  UM<ee»> 
stracuoa  or  erowJoji  of  a  &e*» «f  Chftu*see^iihtk:t9CH; 
to  be  erected  about  three  stiles  ibove  tbe  vlliaf*  of  fit.  . 
Ouw,  either  In  Cat  Stonr*.  Oomnxin  Stones,  Pierre*  > 
Srutet,  or  ta  W«K>dt  accordhlrte  ts«^SB»aonpecifk»- 
tlon>  stade  by  W.  R.  Hopkins,  Iber,  Bagnwer,  dmtnwu 
sndwbefe  they  can  be  seen  aksmte^n^e  titfE-Sh 
Joseph  Csrtier,  Beer.,  one  of  the  salreonanssiosera,  at  , 
fit.  Antotsc.  • :    "  . .   " 

JjU  proporiUooa  s<ilessnl4b/ Jfrs. lajli  matt  le  ssst  free 

.  fSutt^r  istormauon  can  se.Bad  at  my  tone.  fVoin  the 
ODdtrslfSOd,  la  addiwtlii.  ihga  at  Uhw  rejsettlve  reaK 
deseef,  or  from  tbe  aaid  W.  a ;  Hopkins,  Eaqr.,  at  Bua- 
ket*a  Hotel,  at  the  ChamMy  Fnsih. 

RocnT  Ds  «r:  Otm$  si  Br  Onra. 

Joanm  t? AjCTltrB,  al  8l  Anfofbe. 

Joa.  T.  BROLET,  atrH  Marc. 

La.  C  UUVERT,  at  8t  Chsrlea. 

L.  P.  DESCIMMBAULT.ot  8t  Denla. 
Oflca  of  the  CXmsnanioBeia, ) 
Bt.  Denia,  stay  11, 1035.     { 

1%eabof«£>aaajidLockaj«iodHneoalottasfbilr«wa: 
r-oek  9S0  flet,  Chamber  SO  (eat  wide ;  Dam  675  feet  lost. 
•  feat  high. 

STSPHKBfBOJIft 

Bmlderqfa  tuperior  9tyU  ofPaM$enger  Car  §  for  Bail* 

road, 

No.  »64  Ellzabethairo«t,naarBie«ckcra«ect, 

Ntw-Tork,; : 

^ElIWOAD  QOmm**  wonW  4p,  Wall  4« , 
exsMne  these  Cm ;  a  $ paclman  of  wju^msltbe  wnL . 
or»  that  pan  of  the  r?aw-York  ana  Heri«m  feartrol* 
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Ambbican  Silk  Hosiery. — We  were 
■blown  at  Mr.  Bird's  Store,  in  this  town, 
this  week,  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  silk  hosiery  for  gentlemen,  entirely  of 
American  fabric.  They  were  a  very  neat 
and  fine,  article,  with  every  indication  of  du- 
rability, and  _  are  equal)  if  not  superior  to 
those  of  European  manugicture.  The  silk 
was  produced  and  manufactured  at  Dedham 
and  sold  at  $10  per  pound.  .  It  was  made 
into  hose  at  the  manufactory  in  Newbury - 
port.  We  believe  that  small  quantities  of 
silk  goods  have  been  occasionally  manufac- 
tured in  different  parts  of  our  country,  with- 
in a  few  years.  Among  other  articles,  we  { 
were  shown  about  a  year  since  a  large  va- 
riety of  vesting  patterns,  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Golding  of  this  town.  These  things  all 
give  an  earnest  of  what  may,  and  ultimately 
will,  be  accomplished  in  this  country  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods. — -[Bunker  Hill 
Aurora.] 

'The  Jingo  Tree  which  grew  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Gardner  Greene,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  the  other  day,  has  been  safely  re- 
moved to  the  Common,  where  it  is  io  be 
planted.  It  is  probably  the  largest  tree  ever 
transplanted  in  this  vicinity,  being  40  feet 
high,  and  the  circumference,  at  3£  feet  from 
the  ground,  4  feet  4  inches.  The  labor  of 
transplanting  it  was  undertaken  by  Mr* 
Sheridan,  formerly  gardener  on  the  estate. 
The  earth  was  carefully  removed  from  the 
roots,  and  the  tree  lifted  by  shears  and  tackle 
from  the  ground,  sufficiently  high  to  pass 
under  it  a  low  wheeled  drag.  The  roots 
were  then  carefully  covered  with  matting, 
and  the  tree  lowered  upon  the  drag,  on 
which  it  was  easily  supported  in  an  upright 
position,  being  kept 'from  falling  by  ropes 
attached  to  the  top  and  held  by  men  who 
walked  alone  with  it  to  its  destination.  Mr. 
Sheridan  tells  us  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  will  live  and  flourish  in  its 
new  location. — [Boston  Transcript.] 

We  have  seldom  met  witji  a  more  agreeable  jtu 
dfapril  than  the  following,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Saturday'* Magazine  for  April  1 1 : — 

Rural  Chronicle. — April. 

Departures. — For  the  north: — Frost,  Esq.  and' 
Miite,among8t  them  we  noticed  Messrs.  Woodcock, 
Fieldfare,  Redwing,  &c  &c 

Jhrivats. — Early  in  the  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swallow  ;  family  expected  to  follow  soon.  N. 
B.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  goout  very  little  ad  yet. 

The  Messrs,  Blackbird  and  Thrush  have  begun 
to  give  their  anual  concert  for  the  season.  Their 
respective  ladies  "  are  at  home." 

The  musical  foreigner  of  distinction,  the  Signer 
Cuckoo,  whose  favorite  cantatas  are  so  repeatedly 
encored,  is  said  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  lodgings 
in  the  neighborhood :  strange  stories  are  in  circu- 
lation respecting  a  branch  of  the  Sparrow  family. 

The  W  idaw  Nightingale,  to  her  seat  in  Poplar 
Island. 

The  Misses  Martin  for  the  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rook  have  made  great  progress 
in  their  new  dwelling,  which  is  built  on  the  old 
site. 

The  Wren  family,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
architecture,  have  lately  designed  some  edifices, 
which  show  them  to  be  as  skilful  as  ever  in  that 
admirable  art. 

COURT  NEWS.— GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY 

Yesterday,  her  Serene  Highness,  'Queen  Flora, 
held  her  first  drawing-room  this  season,  which  was 
most  numerously  attended.  The  court  opened 
soon  after  sunrise ;  Mr.  Skylark  was  in  attendance 
to  announce  the  company. 

The  Misses  Daisy  were  the  earliest  visiters ;  af- 
ter which  arrivals  were  constant. 
•  Messrs.  Bugle,  Broom,  Lilac,  Orchis,  Periwinkle, 
Ranunculus,  SteUaha,  &c  &c,  all  richly  and  taste- 
fully, attired. 

The  numerous  family  of  the  Anemoniea  paid 
their  devoirs  early.  These  elegantes  were  various- 
ly habited ;  some  wore  rich  scarlet  boddices,  others 
purple  and  green  train ;  the  Misses  A.,  in  robes  of 
airaple  white  and  green,  almost  surpassed  in  beauty 
their  more/plendid  relatives.  ,    . 


The  Misses  Violet,  on  their  return  to  the  coun- 
try, introduced  by  the  Ladies  Primrose ;  the  amia- 
ble and  modest  appearance  of  the  former  was  much 
noticed,  the  costume  of  each  party  was  thought 
very  beeonking,  and  skilfuHJ  assorted  to  set  off  the 
chartns  of  bom.   ^ 

The  Misses  Brae-Bell  wore  robes  of  azure  tissue, 
and  were  much  admired  for  the  sylph-like  elegance 
of  their  forms. 

The  beautiful  Germander  family,  with  their  ne- 
ver-to-be-forgotten eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  attracted 
universal  attention. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rose  family  was  anxiously 
expected. 

The  Misses  Cowslip  were  presented;  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  call  them  the  "  pretty  rustics:" 
But  they  were  most  graciously  received,  and  the 
delicate  propriety  of  their  dress  und  manners  much 
admired. 

The  Lady  Cardamines,  costumes  of  the  finest 
linen. 

Mrs.  Tulip,  body  and  train  of  crimson  and  gold; 
this  truly  grand  dress  had  a  superb  effect 

Messrs.  Chesnut,  Oak,  Birch,  Lime,  &c,  &&, 
sported  new  bright  green  liveries,,  of  various 
shades. 

Messrs.  Blackthorn,  Pear,  Apple,  &&  &c, 
crowded  round  their  sovereign,  eager  to  pay  their 
dutial  homage ;  they  made  a  magnificent  show,  in 
rich  suits  of  white,  red  and  green. 

The  company  were  greatly  delighted  with  a 
conceit  of  vocal  music  from  a  large  party  of  the  best 
performers  in  the  neighborhood,  consisting  wholly 
of  amatuers. 

The  Court  broke  up,  having  partaken  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  light  and  charming  beverage,  but  not 
before  the  Widow  Nightingale,  (who  had,  joined 
the  performers  of  the  morning)  had  been  intreated 
to  favor  the  company  with  a  song ;  that  well-bred 
lady  instantly  complied,  and  poured  upon  the  ears 
of  her  delighted  auditors  one  of  her  most  heart- 
thrilling  melodies. 


HULL-DAM  FdVlfDRY 

ON  MONDAY,  June  I,  all  o'clock,  at  City  Hall, 
(unlets  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale,)  wil| 
be  soM  by  auction-,  the  above  well  known  establishment, 
situated  one  mile  from  Boston.   The  Improvement*  con 
lilt  of— 

No.  1.  Bailsr  Hou*ey  50  feet  by  »  feet,  containing  all 
the  necessary  machinery  for  making  boilers  for  Lsesmsffot 
and  other  steam  Engines. 

No.  S.  BUckimitk's  Shop,  50  feet  by  SO,  fitted  with  cranes 
for  heavy  work. 

No.  3.  Lecsmefc'ee  HouMt,  54  feat  by  35,  used  for  putting 
together  Locomotive  Engines.  Several  of  the  bast  Engines 
io  use  in  the  United  States  have  been  pat  in  this  establish 
ment. 

No.  4.  A  three  story  brick  building,  covered  with  slats, 
190  feet  by  46*.  containing  two  wster- wheels,  equal  to  40 
horse  power ;  Machine  Shop,  filled  with  fatbes,  &c. ;  Pattern 
Shop ;  Rolling  Mill  and;  Furnaces,  capable  of  rolling  4  tons 
of  iron  per  diem,  exclusive  of  other  work ; -  three  Trip 
Hammers,  one  of  which  is  very  large;  Eaglne  for  blowing 
Cupola  Furnaces,  moved  by  water-wheel ;  one  very  supe 
rlor  19  horse  Steam  Engine,  whkfi  could  be  dispensed 
with;  and  a  variety  of  other  machinery. 

No.  5.  An  Iron  Foundry,  80  feet  by  451  with  a  superior 
air  Furnace  and  twoCuoouts.  Core  oven  .Cranes,  ace.  fitted 
for  the  largest  work.  Attached  to  the  Foundry  Is  a  largo 
ware-house,  containing  Patterns  for  the  Castings  of 
Hydraulic  Presses,  Locomotive  and  other  Steam  Eogutese 
Lead  Mill  Rolls,  Geeilng,  Shafts,  Stoves,  Orates,  fee.  ate. 
These  were  made  of  the  most  durable  materials,  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  scientific  and  practical  Engineer,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  of  great  value. 

No.  0.  A  building, 65  feet  by  30,  containing  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  and  furnaces,  for  making  Cast  Steer.  This 
building  Is  at  present  used  as  a  boarding-bouse,  and  can 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  men. 

No.  7.  A  range  of  buildings,  900  feet  long  by  36,  con- 
taining counting  room,  several  store  rooms,  a  Brass  Foun- 
dry, room  for  cleaning  eastings,  a  large  loft  for  storing  pat- 
terns, stable  for  two  horses,  etc  etc 

The  above  establishment  being  on  tide  water,  presents 
greater  advantages  for  some  kinds  of  business  than  any 
other  In  the  United  States.  Coal  and  Iron  can  be  carried 
from  vessels  In  the  harbors  of- Boston,  to  the  wharf  in  front 
of  the  Factory,  at  96  to  30  cents  par  ton.  Some  of  the 
largest  jobs  of  Iron  work  have  been  completed  at  this  esta- 
blishment; among  others,  the  great  chain  and  UA  pumps 
for  freeing  the  Dry  Dock  at  the  Navy  Y  ard  Charleston. 

The  situation  for  Railroad  work  Is  excellent,  being  In 
the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  Uhj  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.  The  Locomotive  "  Yankee/*  now 
running  on  the  latter  road,  and  the  "  Jonathan,"  purchased 
by  the  Statu  of  Penmylvania,  were  built  at  these  works. 
With  the  Patterns  and  Machinery  now  in  tho  premises,  13 
Locomotives  and  as  many  tenders ,  besides  a  great  quantity 
of  cars  and  waggons,  could  be  made  per  annum. 

For  terms,  apply  to 

THUS.  J.  ECKLEY,  Trees'.  Ice,  Boston,  or  to 
*  ROBERT  RALSTON,  Jr.,  PMJadeipiiia. 

Boston,  April  91,  Ufl5.  

MANY  fc  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Stsrp,  will  maks  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
castings  required  lor  railroads.  sV-ly  fabU 


RAILROADCARWHEELS  AJED  BOXES, 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

Q>  Also.  AXLES  famished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry.  Paterae* ,  If.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Pmterson,  or  00  wall 
street,  New- York*  will  be  promptly  attended  lo. 

Also,  CAR  SPRING**-  \  ' 

Also,  Flange  Tlrea  tumedjcotnplete.- 

J8  ROGERS,  KETCHUM  st  GR0SVENOR 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES., 

Sr»  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
eat  the  Albany  Shlke  Factory.      -      -  "  '    • 
Spikes  made  at^th*  above  Factory  are  recornt»eod«l  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  io  una 
Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  lo  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  BRASTUS  COR- 
NING at  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNBR,  at  <he 
Factory,  Taoy,  N.  Y.      .  sepuftt-l 


railway  Iron. 


OS  tons  of  1    inch  by  i  inch, )     Fiat  Bora  In  lengths  o 
200     do.    U     do.     i  do.   |14tbl$fe*i,counrersonk 

„!£     i°*  I»     i0'    I  do*   lh0,$*»«&*ecw*tan.angle 
800     do.  S       do.     X  do.   f  of  ft  degrees,  with  splh 
800     do.    9}     do.     |  do.   I  clng  plates  and  nails  to 
soon  expected.  J  salt. 

360  do.  office  Rallrtf  a*  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quta ite  chairs,  keys, and  pins.  . 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  laches  diameter 
foe  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  laches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2|,  9|,  21, 3, 3,,  34,  and  3|  Inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  km. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  or  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
meats  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  In  part  payment.  A.  fc  O.  R  ALSTON, 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of Rails 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them. d71meowr  * 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS,        ? 

X3r  Compasses  of  various  sices  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sites,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Trooghton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  fnstru. 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  stftst, 

J**ft  coraer  of  Maiden  laae. 

SURVEYING  AMD  ENGINEERING 

INSTRUMENT*.        "**"«      - 

53-  The  subscrber  manufactures  ail  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments In  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior. 
In  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  «>  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States:  several  df 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Impioved 
Compass,  wub  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  fairies  can 
ii  be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel. 
©scope*— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  RaUroad  purposes. 

WM,  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  si,  Pbiladvphla. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  Interested. 
^  •      .  .  ,         Baltimore,  18»i. 

In  replv  tothylrjqulrleereepectinffthe  Instruments  man- 
ufactared  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  fbNowIng  Infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels,  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  makefsseven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  The v 
havs  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accident! 
to  which  all  Instruments  of  thsjklnd  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistant,  generally,  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  suDsrW 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  iTi 
tri.ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road.  7 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  lie  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.  It  is  Indeed  the  most  com 
nletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  *Jmple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  bat  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  lavlna  of 
rails— and  infect,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  beaahiehlir 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  *    J 

Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8np»tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

„    t       .     . .     .         Philadelphia,  February,  J8M. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  u*eo 
Mr.  Young's  M  Patent  Improved  Compass, »  |  can  «a£lw 

Vi  ^.J.,e!e  ,l  l0  *?  m|1*11  "JWior  to  any  other  Inetrumen  t 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheer  full?  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  183«. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  baa  combine*? 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  LeveL 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommenfl  them  to  tha 
notice  of  Engineers  as  ptelerable  to  anV  others  lor  ihL 
pnrpoes.  *■■ 

JtENJtY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  Philad. 
II    ml  ly  Qanoaai,  and  ffems|.  EaUreae) 
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[VOLUME  IV.- 

-JJO. 

»■ 

Hudson  and  Berkahire  Bauroad.  I  BuiMts  and 
Wnahington  Railroad  -,  pernuylvaiiia  linprave- 
mama,  &c '. ;■'•■ pngaas/ 

On  [he  Location  of  Railroad  Curvature*,  being  an 

,  InvoiUgauun  of  all  tho  Prmcipol  t'urjnulaa  re- 
iiulred  Tur  field  Operations,  In  layinJjCbnrea 

f  noil  Tangent  Lines,  to  pa*»  through  Given 
Poiutt  (continued) !■■;:■.  — ' 

NoU'ca  of 'ine  Sandy  ond  Beaver  aiai  Uu  HW-PB- 

nHheCatittl;  Canal  ' 
ble  kept  at  AvoyUef 
.uf  Making  Sliijn'  Bi 


Weigh  Locks  on  ]he  Uual :  Canal  Tfip>  ;  %le-  _ 
orologicnl  Table  kept  at  AvoylEtfcrry,  Ac...  M 

Improved  Mode  uf  Making  Shipa'  Bbcnifc 8* 

Lewi  of  New-York;  Horie  Tuarer  Catfcr  HaU- 

<m>;  v»*«ji  Wwt«  of  Ifaw-Yptfei  ItWtl  „ 

Agriculture,  die 8* 

Liurary  Nulieeaj  Summary  ;  ftiairy ;  Ac.  . .  -'tUf-a' 
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V-YORK,  JUNES,  1835. 


We  learn  that  (lie  election  of  Director! 

the      HUDSON       AND       liKHUSHIHE       B*ILaOiD 

Company  took  place  on  the  27th  of  Igay  hut, 
Mid  the  following  gentlemen  were. elected  :) 

John  Delaneld  and  Governeur  Kerable,  of 
New. York  ;  Robbins  Kellogg,  of  W.  Stock- 
bridge,  A(ass.;  James  Mellen,  Rufus  Reed, 
Oliver  W(Gwall,  Robt.  A.  Barnard,  Samuel 
AiiRble,  Elih.lt  OiflQFd,  Jghji  W,  Wffli* 
Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  tfcla.  rwMpfcWtfr? 
Dean. 

This  Board  subsequently  rjnmtlmouslY 
elected  Ja.rn.es  M«ljen  the[r  'PffiiWJfflJ,  jffld 
J.  W.  Fnirfield  their  Seor-atacj. 

S*»aToqA  am  WASgp((iToj|    P>iUM)aP 

Company  .--The  following  gentlemen  mere 
chosen  directors  of  this  company  at  their 
annual  election  on  Monday. 

Stephen  Warren,  Le  Gmjj4  Cannon., 
Richard.  P.  Hail,  Jak  ?.  Cusbnjan, 
Thomas  J.  Marvin,  Jfeasuia  CflJRtfp- 
Lewis  Benedict,  John  Townaead,  TWB»a 
W- Olcoit,  Gideon  M.  Davfsaq.foh.n  Dela- 
neld, John  Lorimer  Graham,  Geprge  Q. 
Stroao;,  Morgan  J,.  Sm.yh,  Kaowle*  TitylrfH- 


Pennsylvania     Improvements.  — •  °£fce 
Lancaster    Journal  of  last  Vfiik  vtUJfptJ- 


rates  the  following  works  of  improve* 
n.  progress,  nr  shortly  to  be  undci 


sbortly  to  b'J  oi 
Pennsylvania.     These,  when 
pitted,  will  form  but  6v  part  ef  that  great 


SBtem  <jf  improved  communication,  which 
at  Sta|^  has  had  ihe  wisdom — some  may 
say,  the  temerity — to  adopt  and  carry  out, 
at  an  aggregate  expense  of  upwards  of 
twetfty-hvc  millions  of  dollars.  Jlad  these 
works  eost  twice  tins  sum,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible—such are.  lie  wants  of  her  great  and 
WBtJlv  Increasing  population  —  that  the 
next  generation  would  have  deemed  it 
HlOUy  WWl  laid  qui.— [Daily  Mv-] 

Laucutter,  MiJtitetQwu  and  llarriihurg 
ftaUrid.— M*.  Roberts,  the  Principal  En- 
gineer, wa  understand  has  nearly  completed 
the  surveys  of  this  route  preparatory  to 
placing  (he  Ijae  under    contract.     Active 

operations.  :-  --'  - "-J   — :"    ■  — ~ — 

YWy  short!; 

The  Marietta  Branch  RaUvnty,  forming 
a  connection  with  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia Railway,  at  the  Depot  near  Colum- 
bia. The  interesting  Report  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  Mr.  Gay,  upon  .this  important 
cctiaaijon  with  the  Susquehanna, 'at  the 
boioagh  of  Marie  tin,  is  published  in  this 
day's  paper.  -  By  this  project,  the  inclined 
p||pe  a(  Columbia,  is  entirely  avoided,  and 
9.RB  oi  'l)»  mos'  fayqrable  and  beautiful 
Uflfljl  ^S  gj»»t  PVpr  will  he  onepe4  for  an 
eitenstve  w«  ftfld  m|and  tra^e.  JU0 
ci  of  the  success  of  the  un- 


rutleh  Railroad.  — '  Thi 
ram,  tip  borough  of  Sirs*. 
county,  to  the  Columbia 
,  fiailroad,-  near  the  waiei 
s',e\tcnt  aeout  four  miles 
;  |ias  been  talien,  and  thi 
led,  will  be  put  under  con 


I 


J%e  York  ana  Wrightsviffe  Railroad.— 
The  bpolts  to.  receive  subscriptions  to  ihe 
stock  pf  thia  company  will  he  opened  hv 
the  Commissioners.,  on  Wednesday  the  1 7tp 
1  ■  -*  "" —  \i  the  house  of  Mr.  Thpmas 
Vork,  hi  the  United  States 
ukia.aud  at  the  Fountain  Inn, 
)b  (hen  this  road  is  completed, 

to  with  the  Baltimore  and  York 

(t  i  will  be  oae continuous  line, 

connecting  the  city  of  Washington,,  through 
RgltimOK,  Voik,  Wtigktsville,  Columbia 
and  Lancaster,  with  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ghmmbertbttrg,  CarlUi*  and.  Harrisburg 
■Kailumy,  colkd  the  Ouniberlanti  Valley 
MaUnay.— The  whole  of  the  Stock,  in  this! 
iatsattMU  Jink,  is  tht  chain  of  a  coutinuausl 


Railway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pttt*bu(_ 
has  been  taken,  and  we  expect  u>  hftvn  ths 
pleasure  qf  palling  thp  attention  uf  pur 
numerous  friends  who  honorably  ft)IfiUg4 
their  contracts  upon  the  Colpmbia  and 
Philadelphia  Railway,  to  the  time  and 
place  of  the  lettings,  which  will  soon  be 
advertised.' 

Wilmington  and  Suiquehanita  Railroad. 
r-r-Propoeals  will  be  received  at  the'  Com- 
pany's office  at  Wilmington,  until  the  iut 
day  of  June,  for  the  grading  of  the  whole 
line;  also  for  the  Masonry,  Bridges,  Cul- 
verts, be. 


I  from  (if  Wdrttirg-  GatUt  o/ilSIA  Jtf^.J 

iMPUOl  KMKUT     OF     X1IE    AttEQlUJNI     HlTK.TT 

Wehavp  hwi  the  p|saau.rc,  niiliin  4  fea;  days  m#, 
of  *  loiur  i-vniereatx  with  Mr.  Jiinie*  5.  liiB*. 
Of  New- York,  President  of  the  New- York  ami 
Erie  Railroad  Cottipaay,  and  Mr.  Samut)  B, 
RiiBgles,  one  of  the  Directors,  and  subsequently 
with  Mr.  P.  G.  Stuyv man  1,  another  Diraotor  of  tht 
aaiue  Oompaoy.  bVoni  each  of  thaw  gentUmeij, 
we  received  the  fullest  and  most  sauidJteiOTy.  aaanr- 
ances  lliat  a  Iao(c  portion  of  the  Railroad  will  be 
placed  under  cahtract  this  fall,  and  that  the  work 
will  be  prosenued  wi!h  the  utmost  energy  to  cojo- 

We  were,  howevef,  rurticuja^^erMifle^  lolanrn 
that  their  aiicnUon  was  director]  Axki  conUaenqD 
wIJi  lha  AUeeheny  at  OJean,  or  Warren,  and  tbS 
they  ware  fully  aware  of  ilit-  importanaeof  theiaf 
.of  uiat  river.    We  had  na (.iced, for  »o 


time  past,  tliai  the  alUuiuon  of  ths'NeV  Yoakanr 

HUDttl8«»»ardfltia.t  OIUK,  W.tpdwMsew* 

of  fiudwi  t»|(»  fip  fu%  iflforntW  mraMSM  M 
tfeat  important  nvar,  and  so  ardealljf  d,ei|Mana  pf  tu 
iawoven)«ai. 

Finding  tjiem  eiLeeedinjily  aniiows  that    aoina 

■— ■  iatory  stpps  should  be  ulken,  in  order  to  tic,  & 

e  plan  of  operation,   it  was  suggested,  after 

nutation    with   several    friend;  in    Pittsburg, 

1  take   an  interest  in  the  wCCfE,  thnt  a  ebnrtn- 

of  deleaates  from   the  counties   iiuaresied.  m 

that  improve  meat,  should  be  held  »i  KiiMnaing, 

Thunday,  ilie  I8U1  of  June.    T(i9  object  of 

h  a  com  cntioii  would  be  to  collect  all  the  infhr-  . 

tion  mhichisatpreseiiLalUiiisble,a«lo  dig  Kflfc 

'ie  heainiodeof  improviittTf; 

-nd  alw,  w  decide  wheSiei 

nde  to  Congress  of   tn 

,  and  iflo  the  latter,  whether  for  the  1.  -., 

done  by  the  State,  or  for  tho  incorporation  of 

a  company. 

We  ahull  send  a  copy  of  this  paper  to  the  seal 
of  juslire  of  each  county  olo|ij  the  river,  from 
Pittsburg-  10  Olean,  and  ask  that  tee  should  be 
immediately  iiifurnicd  >viniluu  delcsa,tes  nfll  be 
appointed.  We  believe,  that  now  ia  the  very  time 
toatrlke  in  ihisamtter.  New  Yorlta/-s «e  at  l»ii«h, 
fully  awake  to  tho  importance,  and  indeed  touq 
indispensablenes^of  thta  workj 


probable  eipcnse.nnd  also,  to  dec  id  I   afh^thar 
ilieation  should  be  made  to  Conjres!  or  to  the 


appb    , 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvature* ; 
being  an  Investigation  af  all  tlie  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operation*,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tun- 

«tnt  Lines,  to  pas*  through  Given  Points. 
y  J.  S.  Van  Dk  Gkaaff.  [For  Ihr  Ame- 
rican Railroad  Journal.) 

[Continual  from  page  81B,  vol.  iii.i 

24.  When  the  given  curve  ADF,  (sen  fig. 
art.  23,)  has  been  actually  traced  in  the  field, 
the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  have  to  be  computed 
by  means  of  (VII.), in  order  to  obtain  the 
distance  FR,  ax  proposed  in  the  last  article. 
In  sneh  a  taw,  if  the  tvio  moduli  of  curva. 
lure*  T  ttiyd  1"  be  equal  to  each*  other,  the 
distance  FR  and  (he  angle  P  will  he  more 
conveniently  lifld  by  means  of  a  direct  for- 
mula in  terms  of  n,  m,  T,  and  <x ,  without 
first  computing  the  values  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates x,  y,  and  x",  y'.  For  when  (XXIII.) 
is  developed,  agreeably  to  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  algebra,  the  result  is,  u>  =  (x1  + 
y'  -\-  x'1  +  y'1  —  2xx'  —  2yy'  —  2oc.  x'-x 
fa'jl;  and  by  substituting  in  this  equa- 
tion for  x,  y,  and  af,  y',  their  values  obtained 
from  (VII.),  upon  the  supposition  that  T  — 
1"  ;  suppressing  the  quantities  which  can. 
eel  each  other,  and  reducing  the  result, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  analytical  tri- 
gonometry ;  the  following  formula  will  be 
then  obtained : 

5  1— Cos.(2nT— 2mT)  _ 
I  1— Cos.2T 

v.y* 


Thus,  an  expression  for  the  value  of  in 
has  been  obtained,  which  will  be  quite  con- 
venient for  use  in  the  field,  with  the  table 
of  natural  sines  and  cosines,  and  the  table 
of  the  squares  and  square 
hers,  subjoined  to  this  volume.  But  the 
values  of  Die  co-ordinates  x,  y,  and  x',  y\ 
not  being  here  computed,  a  new  formula 
will  be  required  for  determining  the  angle 
P.     For  this  purpose  it  will  be  only  neces. 

sary  to  substitute,  in  Cos.  P  — 

the  valves  of  x'  and  x,  as  obtained  from 
(VII.)  The  following  expression  will  be 
then  obtained : 

Sin.2mT— Sin.2nT 

Co..  p.  = 2f^ZL — _  .(xxvi, 

A  formula  expressing  the  value  of  Cos. 
P,  has  been  here  selected  in  preference  to 
one  for  the  value  of  Sin.P,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  principal  term  in  the  nume- 
rator of  (XXVI.)  is  had,  by  simply  dividing 
by  2,  one  of  the  quantities  in  (XXV.),  whose 
value  will  always  be  previously  known  from 
the  computation  of  w.  But  with  regard  to 
the  sign  of  sine  P,  it  may  be  observed  that, 
in  the  case  here  under  conaide ration,  Sin.  P 
will  always  be  positive  when  n—m  is  post 

If 'in  (XXV.),  it  he  supposed  that  n  =  m 
the  result  is,  to  =  a.  That  is,  the  distance 
between  the  two  curves,  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  common  tangent  at  the  origins, 
■  it  always  the  same  constant  quantity  =  cc. 
Bte  art.  11. 

25.  Suppose  ADF  to  represent  a  given 
curve,  and  BMR  another  proposed  curve  lai ' 
upon  the  same  tangent  line  AX,  and  let  t 
denote  the  given  distance  AB,  between  thci 

inhered 

lite  cennel!*  The'quantiiy  Sin.2mT— SininT,  will  be 
negative  when  llm  hater  tine  ia  ths  greaLnt. 

The  sign  of  the  quantity  a,  ia  here  uippmed  lo  I 
mbiect  to  Uij  Mine  condition*  as  ia  (XXI!!.),  u 
(XXIV.);  end  the  same  tiling,  in  all  carta,  mail  I 
hereuftrt  understood,    .-..^  ,       ,  .m-riinrvrn 


origins.  Take-  T  tinil  T',  lo  represent  the 
given  moduli  of  curvatures ;  and  let  each 
curve  pass  into  a  tangent,  FA',  and  RB',  at 
the  extremity  of  the  nth  and  Mtli  chain  respec- 
tively. Let  the  number  of  chains  contained 
in  each  tangent  be  denoted  by  t?  and  v'  res- 
pectively. It  is  then  required  to  determine 
the  distance  A'  It',  between  Ihe  extremities 
of  those  two  -tangents.  And  taking  A'  X', 
A'  Y',  for  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nate axes,  coinciding  with  the  given  origin 
A',  and  tangent  line  A'  F,  it  is  proposed  to 
investigate  expressions  for  the  values  of  the 
co-ordinates  A'  II',  11'  B',  of  the  point  Ii'. 


fore,  agreeably  to  a  well  known  theorem  in 
lane  trigonometry,*  a  diagonal  from  S  to 
I  will  be  expressed  either  by 

k'+  cc'»  —  2*«'.Cos.2nT]t, 

r  by  „,  +  p*  +  ihff  •  Cos.  2nT|J ;  "  * 
these  two  quantities  are  therefore  equal, 
and  consequently  recollecting  that  «'*  -j  ■ 
"  =  h3  -f  ft',  the  result  will  be  cc'a  —  A' 
a'  ■  Cos.  2nT  +  ft  ■  (A'  +  lc*  —  ee'*)t. 
Cos.  2nT  ;  that  ia,  K'i  _  jj|»  +  k*  <x''  ■ 
Cos-2  2nT  —  2ftcc'  •  (oc'»  —  A»)  •  Cos.  2nT 
=  ft'  ■  (A=H-  ft3  —  oc'*)  ■  Cos.*  2nT  =  ft**  *  • 
Cos.2nT  —  A**(cc'*  — A*)  ■  Cos.' 2nT ;  or, 

a''  — A'|5  — 2icc'  •  (oc'>  —  ft1)  •  Coe.  2«T 
=  _  ft*  ■  (oc''  —  A*)  ■  Cos.'  2»T  —  ft'  ■ 
(oc'»  —  A')  ■  Cos.'  2»T;  that  is,  oc'*  —  k> 
—  2Ao;'Cos.2»T  =  —  (A'  +  A*)  Cos.'  ' 
2nT ;  and  this  equation  is  now  easily  re. 
duced,  by  the  method  pf  quadratics,  to  the 
form,  cc'  —  k  •  Cos.  2nT  =  ft  •  8in.'2nT. 


The  first  thing  which  will  be  required,  ii 
the  present  inquiry,  is  the  value  of  each  of 
the  co-ordinates  AX,  XA\  and  BP,  PB',  of 
the  two  points  A'  and  B',  estimated  from  the 

Eriraitive  axes  AX,  AY-  and  BX,  BY'. 
>et  those  co-ordinates  he  represented  by 
X,  Y,  and  X',  Y',  respectively.  The  follow. 
ing   equations   will    then    evidently   exist 

2nT,  and  therefore  by  the  principles  of  tri- 
gonometry, FH  m  v  Cos.  2nT,  A'H  m  v 
Sin.2nT.  The  following  formulas  will  there 
fore  be  the  result: 

X  =  x  +  v  Cos.2»T 

Y  =  y  +  v  Sin.2nT.         (XXVII.) 
And  in  like  manner  the  following  simila: 
equations  may  be  obtained : 

X'  =  x-  +  *'•  Cos.2mT' 

Y'  =  *>  +  o'-  Sin.2mT'.     (XXVIII.) 

Now,  taking  W  to  denote  the  required 

distance  A'B',  its  value  will  obviously  be  ~~~ 

pressed  in  the  following  manner: 

W=  |  X+ct— Yf  +  Y  —  Y'l1  1 1 

(XXIX.) 

The  theorems  (XXVII.)  will  frequently 
find  an  application  in  the  field,  as  a  means 
of  investigating  particular  cases  which  will 
occur,  where  tangents  are  concerned  ;  and 
in  every  case  in  which  tbe  line  A'  B'  ia  re 
quired  to  be  known,  its  value  cannot  bt 
computed  by  any  other  method  with  mon 
ease  than  by  (XXIX.),  a  table  of  the  square) 
and  square  roots  of  numbers  being  at  hand 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  point 
B'  is  required  to  be  the  origin  of  a  new 
curve,  whose  modulus  of  curvature  must 
be  found  by  means  of  data  furnished  from 
another  curve  previously  computed,  or  ac- 
tually traced,  from  the  origin  A',  and  axes 
A'  X',  and  A'  Y"  ;  and  in  auoh  a  case,  ** 
co-ordinates  A'  FT,  H'  B',  furnish  the  n 
convenient  data  for  computing  tbe  new  i 
vnture,   which  was  fully  explained  in 
ticte  22. 

Put,  «'  =  A'H',  and/3'  =  H'B';  and  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  notation,  take  k  = 
X  +  «  —  X'  =  S  A',  and  A  =  Y  —  V 
8  B'.  It  ia  obvious  that,  /_  S  A'  H'  —  2 
and  i  S  B'  H'  -  180"  —  in  T ;,  and  tfiere- 


.  lar  result  will  be  obtained ;  and 

thus  the  formulas  which  it  was  proposed  to 
investigate  are  the  following: 

oc'  =  A  •  Cos.  2hT  +  A  ■  Sin.  2nT 
0'  =  k  ■  Sin.  2nT  —  A  ■  Cos  2nT 

(XXX.) 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  expressions  just 
obtained  might  have  been  deduced  with 
more  facility  immediately  from  (XXI.)  ;  but 
a  special  investigation  was  considered  pre- 
ferable. The  following  ease  may  be  as- 
sumed, in  order  to  show  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  (XXX.). 

Example.     Let  AX  be  a  given  tangent 
line,  and  A  tbe  given  origin  ot  a  curve. 


From  the  origin  A,  and  parallel  to 
AX,  AY,  let  a  system  of  rectangular  lines 
be  traced  to  a  certain  designated  point  F, 
selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  '■<"  "■- 
feger  number  of  chains  in  the  curve  AF, 
agreeably  to  the  method  explained  in  art. 
17 ;  and  let  the  values  of  T,  n,  x,  and  y,  as 
deduced  therefrom,  be,  T  =  2°  8,  n  =  18 
chains,  x  =  18*40  chains,  and  y  =  10-03 
chains.  From  the  point  F  suppose  a  tan- 
gent FA'  to  be  laid  9  chains,  agreeably  to 
the  method  explained  in  art.  16;  and  from 
the  point  A',  as  a  new  origin,  and  parallel 
to  the  rectangular  axes  A'  X',  A'  Y",  let  a 
second  system  of  rectangular  lines  be 
traced,  terminating  in  s  certain  designated 
point  G,  and  let  the  resulting  equations 


=  10j 


is,  agreeably  lo  art.  16. 


Now,  having  computed  tbe  modulus  of  cur- 
vature of  A'  G,  and  examined  the  direction 

wanted  in  the  field,  and 

th*  imueJ  form  T^ke  a,  end  6,  to  denote  any 
two  (idee  of  a  plan*  tifcugle,  and  let  X  repttupiit  the 
contained1  angle,  and  i  tlio .oppmiU  cde.    Then 

j...,  **  =  »»+  *t— »>••  CeOC,  ,Mubsi 


ADVOCATE  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


3  ate 


at  G,  suppose  it  bo  found,  in  consequence 
of  the  particular  situation  of  the  ground 
from  A'  to  G,  to  be  advisable  to  change  the 
origin  of  the  curve  AF  to  a  point  B,  4  chains 
back  upon  the  tangent  line  AX,  and  from 
thence  to  lay  a  curve  BR,  from  the  same 
modulus  of  curvature,  for  a  distance  of  15 
chains  to  the  point  R;  and  then  a  tangent 
RB'  for  a  distance  of  12  chains  to  the  point 
B'.  It  is  then  proposed  to  know  what  mo. 
dulu«  of  curvature  will  trace  a  curve  from 
the  tangent  lino  RB',  and  from  the  origin  B\ 
passing  through  the  same  designated  point 

In  such  a  case  as  the  present,  the  co-ordi- 
nates *',  y\  X',  Y\  and  X,  Y,  of  the  points 
R,  B',  and  A',  respectively,  will  most  gene, 
rally  have  been  already  computed  in  ma- 
king a  proper  selection  of  the  points  R  and 
B',  before  any  calculation  is  wanted  with 
regard  to  the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the 
required  curve  from  B'  to  G.  JJut  to  show 
an  example  in  figures,  of  the  manner  of 
obtaining  those  co-ordinates,  the  given  data 

at  present  are,  T  =  2°  3',  n  =  18,  x  =  13-40, 

y  =  10  08,  v  =  9,  T '  =  2°  3',  m  =  15,  and 

v*  =  12.     Hence,  2»T  =  73°  48',  2roT'  = 

61°  30' ;  and  by  (VII.),  *'  =  Sin*  61°  W 


•87882       ,rtrtQ     _, 
.07154  =  1*28,  i  = 


2Sin.  2°  3' 
1  _  Cos.  61°  30* 


2Sin.  2°  3'         ~ 

:^g  =  7-31 ;  and  by  (XXVII.),  X  =  13-40; 

-f  9  x  Cos.  73°  48'  =  13-40  +  9  X  -279  = 
18-40  +  2.51  =  15-91,  Y  =  1008  +  9  X 
Sin.  73°  48'  =  1006  +  9  X  960  =  1008  + 
8-64  =  18-72 ;  and  by  (XXVIII.),  X'  = 
12-28  +  12  X  Cos.  61°  30*  =  12-28  +  12  * 
•477  =  12  28  +  5-73  =  18  01,  Y'  =  7-31  + 
12  x  Sin.  61°  30'  =  7-31  +  12  X  -879  = 
7-81  +  10-54  =  17-85.  We  now  have  k  = 
15-91  +  4 00  —  1801  =  1-90,  k  =  18-72  — 
17-85  =  087;  and  by  (XXX.),  cc'  =  1-9  X 
•279  +  -87  X  -960=  -53  +  -84  =  1-37,  0'  = 
1-9  x  -960  —  -87  x  -279  =  1-82  —  -24  = 
1*58,  which  are  therefore  the  values  of  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  new  origin  B' ;  and  thus 
the  required  modulus  of  curvature  is  rea- 
dily found,  by  means  of  (XXII.),  to  be  = 
1°  56'. 

It  will  sometimes  be  very  convenient  in 
the  field,  to  determine  by  measurement  the 
values  of  the  co-ordinates,  A'  H',  H'  B',  of 
the  new  origin  B',  after  the  new  line  BRB' 
has  been  traced  up  to  the  point  B'. 


[From  the  Journal  of  iho  Franklin  Institute.] 

Notice  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  and  the 
Mahoning  CanaL 

Two  companies  have  been  chartered  by 
the  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 

.  to  construct  canals  to  connect  the  western 
termination  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canal.    A  charter  for  the  Mahon- 

•  ing,  or  northern  route,  was  first  obtained ; 
subsequently,  a  charter  for  the  southern,  or 
Sandy  and  Beaver;  route,  was  granted. 

The  Sandy  and  Beaver  route  commences 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver,  twenty- 
eigjit  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  continues 
down  the  north  flats  of  the  Ohio  river,  to 
Little  Beaver  creek ;  thence  it  occupies  the 
▼alley  of  that  stream,  till  it  reaches  the 
town  of  New-Lisbon,  a  short  distance  north 
of  which  it  ascends,  by  a  narrow  ravine,  to 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
the  Beaver  and  Sandy;  after  crossing  which, 
it  continues  along  the  valley  of  the  Sandy, 

..aattgraduaUy  descends  to  its  mouth,  .near 


1 


which  it  intersects  with  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal,  at  Bolivar. 

The  route  is  ninety  miles  in  extent,  and 
is  located  through  an  extremely  rich  and 
fertile  country.;  the  summit  occupies  the 
dividing  ridge  between  New-Lisbon  and  a 
point  west  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  a  dis- 
tance of  fourteen  miles;  it  receives  the 
drainage  of  eighty  square  miles  of  country, 
and  is  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  Cold 
Run,  Brush  Run,  and  west  fork  of  Little 
Beaver  creek,  Sandy  creek,  Holland's  creek, 
Mendenhall's  run,  and  Davis'  branch ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mahoning  can  be  conducted  into  it  by  means 
of  a  short  feeder.  These  streams,  at  their 
minimum,  afford  sufficient  water  for  the 
transit  of  seventeen  boats  per  day,  and,  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year,  an  average 
flow  of  2,570  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute ; 
an  amount  adequate  to  accommodate  a  trade 
of  295  boats  per  day  :  in  addition  to  this,  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  reservoirs,  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  business  may  require^  Many 
eligible  sites  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  found 
contiguous  to  the  line,  four  of  which  have 
been  surveyed,  and  found  to  have  capacity 
to  contain  280,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
and  would  inundate  726  acres  of  land. 

The  work  is  to  be  constructed  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canals;  the  locks,  aqueducts,  and  bridge 
abutments,  are  to  be  formed  of  sand-stone, 
and  are  intended  to  be  of  the  most  perma- 
nent character ;  the  country  through  which 
the  route  is  located  affords  materials  for 
the  construction  of  the  work,  such  as  stone, 
timber,  and  hydraulic  lime,  of  the  best  de- 
scription, and  in  the  greatest  abundance ; 
the  cost  of  the  whole  work,  including  reser- 
voirs, is  estimated  at  $1,289,000. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio,  in  his  last  annual 
message,  mentions  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
canal  in  the  following  favorable  manner : 
"  Viewing  a  communication  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest,  it  is  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  I  communicate  to  you  the  in. 
telligence,  that  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal 
company  was  organized  during  the  last 
summer,  under  the  liberal  provision  of  the 
original  charter,  and  the  munificent  grant 
of  the  legislature,  in  an  amendatory  act  of 
the  last  session."  "  By  the  report  of  two 
able  and  experienced  engineers,  all  doubts 
have  been  removed  from  the  public  mind, 
as  to  the  supply  of  water  on  the  summit, 
and  is  conclusive  as  to  the  question  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  all  the  de- 
mands of  an  extensive  commerce."  "  Such 
a  connexion  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to 
the  people  of  the  interior  and  southern  parts 
of  Ohio,  lis  it  will  open  to  them  a  new  and 
short  route  to  the  eastern  markets  for  their 
abundant  produce,  and  will  enable  eastern 
and  western  merchants  to  transport  goods 
from  the  east  at  a  much  earlier  period  of 
the  spring  than  by  the  New-York  canal." 

The  Mahoning,  or  northern  route,  com- 
mences at  the  village  of  Akron,  on  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  canal,  and  from  thence  extends, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  Little  Cuya- 
hoga, at  Middlebury ;  u  from  which  it  pur- 
sues a  north-easterly  course,  until  it  ap- 
proaches near  the  main  Cuyahoga,  in  the 
township  of  Stow  ;  thence  continuing  the 
same  general  direction  along  the  south  and 
south-east  bank  of  that  river,  until  it  passes 
the  Tillage  of  Franklin,  jt  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Breakneck  creek,  and  passing  up  mat 
valley  in  an  easterly  course,  it  crosses  the 
summit  between  the  waters  of  the  Cuyaho- 
ga and  Mahoning  branch  of  the  Big  Beaver, 
near  the  village  of  Ravenna.  The  line 
then  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the 


west  branch  of  the  Mahoning,  crosses  that 
stream  near  its  south-westerly  bcud,  con- 
tinues along  its  north  bank,  rcctossing  that 
branch,  and  also  the  south,  or  main  branch, 
a  mile  above  the  junction  of  those  streams ; 
then  leaving  the  river,  the  line  pursues  an 
easterly  course,  again  approaching  the  river 
opposite  the  village  of  Warren,"  and  then 
continues  along  the  valley  of  the  river,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  to  the  Big  Beaver; 
thence  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  connects  with  the  Ohio  at  the  town 
of  Beaver.  The  whole  distance  from  Akron 
to  the  Ohio,  by  this  route,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles. 

The  canal  commissioners  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  in  their  report  on  this  route,  propose 
to  Supply  ihe  summit  level  with  water  by 
the  following  means. 

1st.  By  a  feeder  from  Breakneck  creek. 
This  stream,  they  state,  may  he  introduced 
by  a  feeder  three  miles  and  six  chains  in 
length,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  summit  level,  and  the  contiguous  levels, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  during  more  than  half 
the  year.  In  the  dryest  seasons,  when  the 
flow  of  water  is  reduced  io  the  least  quan- 
tity, it  yields  about  240  cubic^feet  per 
minute. 

2d.  By  forming  reservoirs  of  four  lakes, 
or  ponds,  situated  near  the  summit.  These 
bodies  of  water,  Muddy  Pond,  Sandy  Pond, 
Brady's  Lake,  and  Lake  Pippin,  may,  they 
state,  be  converted  into  valuable  and  con-, 
venient  reservoirs,  for  the  supply  of  the 
summit,  and  the  adjacent  levels;  the  two' 
former  will  contain  an  area  of  about  240 
acres.  Water  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
or  even  more,  may  be  accumulated  in  these 
ponds,  and  conducted  into  the  canal,  by 
means  of  a  feeder,  seventy-eight  chains  in 
length.  A  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
water  on  the  area  of  Brady's  Lake,  and 
Lake  Pippin,  may  be  made  available  to 
supply  the  canal  in  dry  seasons. 

It  is  computed  that  325,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  may  be  reserved  for  use  in  these 
reservoirs. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  foregoing  de- 
scription— deduced  from  the  reports  of  Mai. 
Douglass,  Col.  Kearney,  E.  H.  Gill,  II. 
Hage,  and  Col.  Dcdge,  "the  engineers  that 
examined  the  routes — that  the  summit  of 
each  canal  has  to  rely  on  reservoirs,  during 
a  period  of  drought,  for  a  supply  of  water. 
By  an  examination  of  their  respective  char- 
ters, il  will  be  found  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  northern,  or  Mahoning  route,  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  but  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  work  in  tolls,  while  the  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal  company  are  allowed 
twenty;  in  addition  to  which,  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  the 
following  very  liberal  grant,  which  alone, 
in  a  very  few  years,  will  much  more  than 
repay  the  cost  of  the  work. 

"That  when  the  canal  authorised  to  be 
constructed  by  the  act,  entitled  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the'Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  com- 
pany, shall  have  been  completed  twenty 
miles  from  the  Ohio  canal,  said  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  collect  and  receive  1b<? 
tolls  accruing  on  the  Ohio  canal,  on  all 
freight  and  passengers  that  may  be  trans- 
ported thereon,  and  which  have  been  trans- 
ported not  less  than  twenty  miles  on  said 
Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  to  the  Ohio  cansl ; 
and  to  receive  the  toll  on  all  freight  and 
passengers  that  may  be  transported  thereon, 
and  discharged  ana  landed  in  said  Sandy 
and  Beaver  canal,  at  any  point  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the 
terra  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty  miles  of  canal  afore- 
said," *.;-»-'•      . 
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,.....'  °f  ac- 
nji|iod|)noji  (o  the  trade  of  the  west  tipd 
south-west,  embracing  the  slates,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  nfijsouri,  ahif  il|e 
most  fertile  portion  of  Ohio,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  by  thp  Sandy  and  Beam  route, 
the  distance  to  Pittsburg,  or  Philadelphia, 
is  sijty-fiye  mileg  leas  thai)  by  the  Mahon- 
ing, or  norfhcrn  route. 

The  western  termination  of  the  Sandy 
-  and  Beaver  canal  is  in  40"  36',  north  lati- 
tude: Pittsburg,  40°  28';  and  Philadelphia, 
inSS*  p/l'.  Hence,  it  V'B  be  perceived  that 
the  three  places  are  nearly  in  a  direct  fine. 
These  facts  portray,  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  merits  and  advantages  possessed  by  litis 
route  over  auy  other,  arid  thai  it  is  the  most 
direct  and  desirable  continuation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal.  From  the  western, 
termination  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal, 
at  Bolivar,  the  distance  by  the  Objp  canal, 
Lake  Erie,  thp  New-York  canal,  and  Hud- 
*oo  river,  to  the  city  of  New-York,  is  4S0 
iniles ;  and  by  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  route, 
ami  Pennsylvania  improvements,  to  Phila- 
dpiphia^bjl ;  making  a  difference  between 
theje  two  communications  to  the  sea-board, 
of  Sflij  miles,  [p  addition  Ip  this  very  de- 
cided advantage  in  distance  in  favor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  eonununicatipp,  if 
to  be  added,  safety,  economy,  and  despatch, 
and  the  long  periods  in  spring  and  auturqn 
which  it  could  be  used,  when  (he lake  route 
would  be  obstructed  by  ice,  or  hazardous,  as 
is  often  the  case,  by  storms. 

The  immepsc  commerce  that  the  Sapdy 
and  Beaver  connexion  will  secure  to  our 
market  cannot  at  present  be  approached, 
even  by  conjecture.  )f  we  view  tl)c  vasf 
extent  bf  rapidly  improving  coup  try,  where 
cities  and  towns  are  springing  up  as  if  by 
magic,  two-thirds  of  the  rich  products  of 

which  must  seek  our  marker  *' L  "L" 

chanpel,  some  distant  idea  t: 
of  the  benefits  our  present,  ch 
improvements,  and  the  city  oi 
are  destined  to  derive  from  t 

-  .  As  both  the  northern  and  southern  route 
haye  to  receive  a  supply  of  water,  during 
a  dry  period,  from  reservoirs,  the  following 
statu  meal  may  prove  interesting. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  30.  1434. 
Sik  :  In  conformity  with  ypur  request,  I 
hand  you  the  following  statement,  descrip- 
tive of  tlw  merits  of  t|»P  sunjtuit  of  (he 
S»udy  and  leaver  canal,  compared  wUt 
the  Licking  summit oi  (he  Qbio  canal;  ihc 
laifer,  you  will  perapiFC  fRm  '««  anW!ff« 
letfer  ftom  the  present  apling  pannj  cpui- 
miisioner  of  the  state  of  QJ(io,  ^caode» 
P?»ao»,  £»fl-,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  I  <an  yotten  fo,r,  from  my  own  per- 
equal  pbjejyatioH,  has  th|ua  far  hfca,  in  a 
measure,  emiF^ly  WPpM  W|l)(  Water  by  a 
reservoir  ;  this  reservoir  covers  ap  extent 
of  about  2,400  acres,  and,  wljen  full,  has  a 
dpptli  pf  sii  feet  above  the  'plane  of  t|ip 
water  in  [be  canal,  and  is  said  IP  contain 
$JQ,00o,(Wb  cubu;  feet  of  watery  it  is  located 
ob  a  stream  which,  during  ordinary  seasons, 
»Rbrd*  a  fl.pw  of  fifty  cubic  feet  wmnuM, 
hut  which,  daring  ifu  UUiw  part  of  Urn  las| 
summer,  was  entirely  dry-  Toe  reservoir 
receives  the  4rsi«ag*  of  -from  Hility  t0  fori* 
senate  miles  of  country,  and,  during  aft 
noriioog  pf  the  year,  u  alpnp  has  to  supply 
near  thirty  ffi'lea  pi  W  summit,  and  de- 
pendant  [evais,  wi'b  FSjfr,  and  during  the 
dry  season,  ahout  forty-four  ui)les-  \t  the 
period  it  my  yjsit  to  the  reservoir,  which 
was-dufing  *0  &1»l  P»H  °f  the  past  sea- 
bpo,  thaw  was  a  flow  from  i|  into  the  <W»al 
of  ),*M  «»bic  M  P*r  minute,  which,  n* 
that  litue,  was  the  only  supply  received  py 


leet  per  mile 

This,  though  J  shall,  in  the  following 
co}cula(ipns,  foume  it  as  datum,  j?  by  far 


ihe  SMmmjt,  ?nd  '»  tbeP  depfpdent  Jpyels. 
The  average  number  of  bpaig  [Jieu  passing, 
was  ejgpt  per  day  ;  to  cpnvey  which  across 
the  aurprpji  rerWired,  at  least  an  expense  of 
[welye  [ptks  fujl  pf  water  per  .day,  equal  to 

I12pub|c  *— * ninute;  if  fo  thjs  sum  is 

added  pue  cubic  feet  per  pijnpte, 

fpr  leaka;  Ipckj,  (w^kTi  were  in  a 

very  bad  i,)  t|iere  will  be  left  fp^ 

eyaporatii  :iration  op  the  forty-fuur 

miles  sub  )m  the  reservoir,  '1,1)7 

cubic  feet  ^ie,  or  twenty-five  cijl)(c 

feet  per  mile. 

ml 

top  libera)  aij  ajfgwance,  beeapse,  from 
"Ills  and  ob.3ervaiipn.made  by  me 
,  (  fgund  tha'  ]he  upper  Ipypl, 
np  miles  in  ejfteiu,  am}  through 
>  similar  character,  ip  the  sum- 
Sandy  apd  Beaver  canaj,  bul 
mippte  were  lp9t  by  eyappra'ion 
on,  or  thirteen  cubic  fef;  per 
ipute- 

jmum  natural  flow  of  water  i»W 
of  the  Sandy  ana  Beayer  canal, 
dryest  pefipd  of  ths  ypPr.  8n<1 

B, 
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ayerage  3,570  cubic  feet  per  mfnutpj)  ity 


trjeasuretl  'dijrjpg  Ae  past 


peripd 
me  pa 
pbic 


■ly  dry 


season,  is  558  cijbic  feet  per  mtBUtP, 
Cfhpugh  fpr  njne  months  pf  (he  year  jt  will 
a»erage  3,570  cubic  feet  per  minute  j)  t||e 
ejtept  of  line  dependent  Dn  ^  supply  |s 
twenty  miles,  bu'  spvpn  pf  which,  ffura  >!»e 
peculiarly  favcrab'e  fqrmatius  of  ihe  foil, 
and  i'8  iyet  and  springy  najure>  cap  possi- 
bly reqpirc  any  allowance  for  leakage  and 
evaporation.  |f,  on  this  sevep  milts,  an 
allowance  for  leakage  and  pvappraiioii  pf 
tiwepty-fiyecubjc  fpet  pprm|)e  per  minute 
is  made,  amounting;  ip  the  aggregafe  jo  J75 
feet  per  mini)(e,  lfi»rp  wjU  afill  be  left  333 
cubic  feet  ppr  minute  for  leakage  at  the 
jpckfi,  apd  the  purppses  pf  navigation; 
sufficient  to  occoiiimodate  a  tradpofthiny- 
ejglit  boats  perf(ay,(ilie  locks  Iiavjngalift 
pf  sis  feel,)  during  the  dry  season,  wttfiopi 
any  aid  whatever  from  reaoryoirs.  *■ 

No  secfiop  o/  Epuptry  is,  perhaps.,  more 
favorably  formed,  in  point  pf  s/jil  apd  topp- 
grapby,  for  Ifie  constiuciitm  pf  nuflnirous 
and  large  rpspryoirs,  |han    that    ilupugh, 

wJitcl     T  -.-!-*- 

is  lac 
there 


ifM 
(esnli 

ft*   r 

•fly? 

a  su| 
a,P1f> 

drains  pi(y-iffO  SftHBfp  nines  pi  cpun. 
try,  fifty  per  pent-  of  which  could,  if  re- 
quired,  be  lajd  up  jp  other  reserypirs,  in*. 
king,  in  the  ftggwgatp,  4  96^,184,800  cubic 
fspt  of  water,  upon  Which  no  detnand  nvpd 
be  nadp  (nit  ip  the  dry  season,  or  pirtejy 
days  ip  the  year- 

ilr»\yipg  »  epi|}Daii»p9  bctiifpeti  ijip 
.'QJE  qunjiait  pf  tlie  (Jhip  canal,  apd 
lhax  Qfyppr  prppoaed  can*],  it  wi|l  he  pb- 
wryed  iLe  former  b,as  an  extent  nf  ferly- 
fouf  mjlpf ,  wbiph  is  p(lM«ly  dewfldeni  pa 
ffce  fe«aiyo»  for  wale/  during  the  dry  aaa- 
spp }  thaf  the  natural  few  pf  water  ioip. 


In  m 


miBnt»,ttie  drainage  »bpmthirly-Kve  square 
miles,  and  the  maximum  dffith  of  tu  re- 
qeryptr  ii  bm  six  feet  j  wtllls  lbs  Jajfer 


has  an  estent  pf  but  jwen|y  rnjlea,  [p  mept 
Uje  ^emapds  of  w|)ic|i  thejp  fg  a  natural 
[few,  at  the  drjpst  periods  of  il(e  yeay,  of 
650  cubic  feef  per  »)nuie;  ip  addijiqn  )o 
whicfi,  nuifierous  reservpirs  may  be  formed 
as  reninred,  varyjng  from  ten  to  i'iiir(y  feet 
ip  depth,  apd  haying  a  surface  pf  eighiv 
Square  mi(eS,  tp  supply  them  with  tyater. 

The  yerv  favorable  result  alfprded  by  the 
picking  reseryoir  |nay  be  fujfy  pnjicipaiSd 
from  the  prpnpsed  works  of  a  similar 
cliaracter  on  the  summit  of  t|)e  Sandy  apd 
Beaver  canal;  thp  soil  and  ppuntry  ate 
alike,  and  their  proximity  lo  each  oilier 
renders  each  a)ike  subject  to  (he  effect' of 
thp  same  changes  of  cfiniaie,  I  cannot 
Imaa  any  <H)\er  eyidence  than  a  cpmpar ison 
requisite  tp  satisfy  an  unbiassed  mind,  th.8t 
tflfl  IHPpJy  Pf  water  that  cap  be  ohtajued 
Q»  yo4r  proposed  cane)  route,  is  far  more 
fnan  fdequsfp  to  mepf  i|)e  demands  that 
may  be  made  op  it- 

Ml  Qjjjer  evjdencp,  if  requisite,  ean  be 
adduced  ip  faypr  of  the  grrn  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  in  reservoirs';  if  ve  [q^  ,0 
Prance,  there  we  find  i)ie  Langupdoc  canal, 
supplied  in  a  great  measure  from  a  reserJ 
nit ;  if  we  refer  to  England,  we  find  the 
Rochdale,  the  Huddersfield,  the  Nplting- 
ham,  the  Qakham,  the  Oxford,  the  Dudley, 
thp  Stpurbridge,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
canals,  the  summits  of  most,  of  which  are 
entirely  supplied  with  water  by  resmoirs, 
In  Scotknd,  they  have  been  found  of  im- 
mense advantage.  Ip  our  own  country,  we 
have,  in  additjpn  to  the  ticking  and  Por- 
lage  summits  of  the  Ohio  canal,  which  are* 
lu^piied  by  reservoirs,  the  summit  of  ihe 


Chesapeake  and  Delaware  -.anal,  which  is, 
of  jtself,  a  Jarge  reservoir,  and  receives  but 
a  spall  ppriion  of  constant  tunning  waier, 
and  the  summjt  of  the  Union  canal.  The 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  has,  dur- 
ing the  late  dry  season,  received  great  as- 
sistapce  from  jte  reservoir  lately  erected 
at  ihe  head  of  (heir  works. 

Very  respectfplly,  yours,  "*  '* 

E.  H.  Gill,  Civil  Engineer-  I 
B.  W.  Baxbwu.1.,  Esq., 

One  'of  the  Directors  of  the  i 

Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal.  " 

Ettroet  jrtm  0  lUlv  from  Leader  Ron. 

*pw.  8*q..  Adiog  Ohio  Canal  Commu- 

t  tioner,  in  relation  to  the  Licking  Sanmil 

"TJ)«  extant  of  soon  try  drained  by  the 

reservoir  is  between  thirty  and  forty  square 
outta- 

"  The  extent  of  line  supplied  in  pan  to 
the  vasuvard  of  the  reservoir  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  ihp  drjest  part  of  rJbj  sea. 
jot);  however,  the  water  received  from 
other  sources  is  very  inconsiderable,  miich 
depending  on  ihe  duration  of  the  drought. 
In  thr  driest  pari  of  the  season,  nearly 
thirty  ■tiles  to  the  westward,  and  fourteen 
north-east,  in  all  forty-four  miles,  are  sup- 
plied from  the  reservoir. 

"The  reservoir  is  supposed  to  contain, 
when  filled  lo  six  feet  above  top  water  line 
of  the  canal,  about  870,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  about  510,000,000  of  which  is 
available,  and  to  cover  about  9,400  acres. 

u.  Something  of  an  idea  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  water  from  the  reservoir  for  a  part 
of  this  season,  may  be  formed  from  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  to  wit :  On  the  35th 
of  Julia,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  was  4 
feet  5  inches  above  top  water  line  in  the 
canal;  July  J 3th,  4  feet  S;  August  97ih, 
I  feat  9;  Saptsmber  34th,  9  feet.    No  sain 


fijr. 


states  that,  the  reserve^ 


could  have  boen  filled  much  more,  but  it 
was  not  considered  necessary ;  and  the 
superintendent  informed  me  that  il  could 
have  been  filled  to  July,  had  it  been  deemed 
requisite.  E,  H.  G. 
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Hamilton,  June  lsi(  1353. 

To  the  Editor  of  tjie  Railroad  Journal  I 

Stt  •  Hi  yent  (isl  f(5«ft»;  W  B  letter  from 
E.  F-  Johnson,  Esq.,  1  observed  a  mis- 
statement id  refere'ucS  to  the  grade  of  the 
Mohawt  atld  Hiiosim  Railroid,  wKich  I 
be£teaA  id  cdtreet. 

Mr.  JBhtliorf  sidles  th8.t  jbp  tfredtert  in- 
elinKlien  between  the  inclined  planes  Is  37? 
feet  derfoitt,  for  ijlttiWl. 

The  gTedtest  inclination*  Welween  the 
abort!  fflentiodetf  polnisi  iS  1  in  225,  or 
neatly' iSAJefei  ftr  mjje,  for  nearly  2) 
mile's.  Vary  fttWclnfllyi 

W.  rf.  McA.    . 

Our  correspondent  W.  J.  McAt,  will  find, 
by1  d  reference  to  No.  21  of  thil  Journal, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  detected,  and  explained, 
tie  error  referred  to  in  the  above1  Wtter. 

Weiert  Locta  on  t«e  C*«it».— we  bat« 
beau  fhrutahedwith  the  Sinewing  statemejil,  which 
we  pubiilh  for  the  infarmuliop  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  die  navipiUoh  of  Hie  canals. 

Fbtlneporpdaeor  testing  the  accuracy  of  ft* 
«<M  leflfs  o,l  the  carols,  and  inciMgreWrtent  with 
ca<fl  other,  art  arrangemenV  was  mSoe  by  tM 
eoUeotqt  and  weigh-miwtcr  at  Rochester,  with  Op  pt 
T.  C.  Whitney,  of  die  canal  W  RLCW>m<,  In 
•  have  h  cargo  weighed  into  the  boat  by  orrffflrfry 
■Bales,  anefthwi  lohatetheboatahd  carpi  welded 
at  the  seterol  weigh  locks  from  Rochester  to  Al- 

The  light  tf  eight  or  the  (mat  wastalttn  at  the 
ft«iht^lc^,aftnw»sfcJW^4^iil  iW- 

Tna  boat  "ha  then  loaded  with  2S8batTfcb  of  flour, 
which  were  weighed  ui  Iota  VC 10, 10  and  35  barrel 
as  thev  "ore  put  into  the  boat,  by  the  ordinary 
rneSt'°sik-|  «>1  the  acctirae?  W  tnUVeM 
hirk  was  tested  when  each  lot  was  Wft  in  boSM. 
TKe850lfarfeJs'»ci^edbytheriiercIiBili'aacalc> 

54,088  lbs. 
And  by  the  weigh  leet,  \  53.W"  * 
fUw^HilM(in:d(mg  to* cargo"  1«»  — 

IMtilliroMnhTyatttafcy  *£— 

.  At  the  Syracuse  lock,  the  cargo  weighed  34j«0. 
being  .763  pbuhda  more  than  the  weight  of  the  men 

Ti  Irie'ViW  lock,  the  crfrgo  wcigfiba  S3  ((ft 
KJng  1019  pounds  (note  than  the  weight  by  IM 
merchant'*  scale,  .  .    ,    . 

At  the  Weal.  Troy  lock,  the  carpi  weighed  54^ 
25$  pounds,  being  1W  pounds  more  than  th< 
wtight  M  the  merchant's  scale.  . 

At  the  lock  at  Albany,  Ule  ear*)  wlnrfhed  S3jm 
lbs..  being  tB8  lbs.  lew  then  the  weight  by  the  mar; 

^MeVXo'cargo  was  lintaneh,  the  boat  was  tai* 

imo  thr  k.H;  in"AlbaliV  and  ilk:  lljtht  WHgTtt  B-Uif 
rtsetrtaHte-d,  fthjeh  we!  GAlM)  Wbe 4*,W0  rrfonda 
bain;  less  by  J60  lbs.  than  the  light  Weight  m 
aaocrtained  at  Rochester.  , , 

The  weight  of  boat  and  cargo  at  Aftfeny,  there 
fore  ilnneUthua:  „„„.„„ 

Boat  and  cargo,  ...  ■*»  "*■ 

LightweishtorboalalAlbaiiy,  14,900 

height  of  cargo,  H«0    " 

WdSWofcirgobyincrehant'sBcidef,  54^380  " 
Diffiirehct,  36  lbs.  leas  ai  the  Albany  weigh  lock. 

The  boat  Richmond  [eft  Rochester  on  the  morn 
in"  of  the  BOlli  May,  pjssed  Syracuse  on  the  Slat 
Ultra  on  the  SW,  and  West  Troy  on  tfieWUi. 

ft  is  stated  thai  the  boat  Was  wet  When  wefe&taf 
at  SyracO*  and  tTtica.  It  is  etidentj  howeTei 
from  Uieiesi  made  in  1933,  ra  wfllas  tha  on 
now  maoe,  ftat  the  weigh  lock  at  OtlcS  wfll  Oi-Ct 
rdn  about  lOOOIbs.  In  SO  tons.-*ln  1333 it  overrai 
11 10  lbs.  on  a  been  and  cargo  of  97^1511  jtoirads. 

The  weieh  toclta  were  tested  in  l933wuhae« 
goof  250  barreU of  Hour.  The  following  allow 
flie  result  of  the  testa  in  both  years,  colrttttnni .  £ 
wt^it  of  the  enrgo  at  each  kick,  w&b  l*  w»g« 
as  ascerCained  by  the  merehanl'B  kalas,  tw; 
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Apparatus  for  Making  Skip's  Biscuits.    By 
Thomas  Tasskll  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Wee- 
vil, near  Portsmouth.* 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  new, 
over  the  old  method  of  preparing  ship's 
biscuit,  are,  superior  economy   and  ex- 
pedition,  greater  cleanliness  in  the   pro- 
cess, and  a  better  quality  in  the  manufac- 
tured article. 

The  mode  of  making  ship's  biscuit,  as 
practised  in  the  king's  bakehouse  at 
Portsmouth,  was  as  follows  : 

Five  men  were  appointed  to  the  service 
of  each  of  the  nine  ovens,  being  forty- 
five  in  the  whole. 

.  The  first  of  these  was  the  idlcman, 
whose  business  was  to  mix  the  meal  and 
water  in  due  proportions,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate the  materials  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble by  kneading  the  dough  for*  half  aii 
bour,  with  his  naked  arms  plunged  into 
it  up  to  the  elbows,  and  finishing  the  op- 
eration by  jumping  into  Jhe  trough  and 
treading  the  dough  with  his  feet.  Hence 
it  passed  to  the  brakeman,  who  completed 
the  kneading  by  means  of  a  lever,  on 
which  he  pressed  with  his  whole  weight, 
this  part  of  the  process  being  called  rid- 
ing down  the  dough. 

it  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aimer,  who  first  divided  the  dough  into 
lumps  somewhat  bigger  than  an  egg,  and 
passed  them  on  to  his  mate,  who  pressed 
and  moulded  each  by  hand  into  the  form 
of  a  biscuit,  and  finished  by  pricking 
them  with  an  iron  instrument,  to  prevent 
blisters  from  rising  in  the  dough  during 
baking. 

The  biscuits  being  thus  formed,  were 
supplied  in  succession  to  the  pitcher,  who 
threw  each  on  the  peel  of  the  furner  as 
soon  as  he  had  deposited  the  previous  one 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  oven.  Each 
oven  was  capable  of  holding  450  biscuits, 
weighing  together  one  hundred  weight ; 
and  two  charges,  that  is,  900  biscuits, 
were  baked  in  an  hour. 

The  above-described  process,  besides 
the  general  slovenliness  of  it,  was  liable 
to  the  two  following  disadvantages  : 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  idlcman  and 
brakeman,  with  all  their  care,  to  effect  a 
perfect  and  uniform  mixture  of  the  flour 
with  the  water  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  wetter  portions  de- 
tained some  of  the  water  till  it  was  boil- 
ing hot,  and  in  that  state  re-acted  on  the 
starch  of  the  flour,  so  as  to  give  the  bis- 
cuit, when  dry,  a  glossy  fracture  and  al- 
most stony  hardness. 

Neither  could  the  furner  divide  the 
mass  of  dough  into  Jumps  of  perfectly 
equal  size,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
biscuits  being  of  various  thickness,  the 
thinner  ones  were  scorched  in  the  baking, 
and  the  thicker  ones  were  under-baked, 
so  that  they  soon  became'  mouldy  in  the 
close  warm  air  of  a  ship's  bread-room. 

In  Mr.  Grant's  apparatus,  the  greater 
part  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  steam 
power ;  the  nine  ovens  are  heated  by  one 
continuous  fire-place,  the  flame  of  which 
is  admitted  by  moans  of  a  register  into 
each  oven  as  soon  as  the  previous  charge 


*  The  large  gold  medal  was  voted  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  this  apparatus,  w  . 


has  been  withdrawn,  and  in  five  minutes  II 
brings  it  to  a  sufficient  heat.  It  takes U 
fourteen  or  fifteen  minutes'  to  bake  each  J 
charge,  so  that  three  charges  can  be 
worked  off  in  one  hour,  being  an  advan- 
tage in  point  of  expedition  of  one-half 
more  than  by  the  old  method. 

This  apparatus  was  first  erected  at 
Weovil,  near  Portsmouth,  in  the  year 
1832,  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  has  con- 
tinued at  work  successfully  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  since  been  adopted, 
with  certain  modifications,  at  the  bake- 
house  of  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Hullah,  of 
Wapping,  who  have  kindly  permitted  the 
Society  to  inspect  it,  and  to  take  the  re- 
quisite observations  for  preparing  the  an- 
nexed sketches  and  description,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  rendered  gene- 
rally intelligible. 

The  first  machine  is  the  mixer,  of 
which  fig.  1  is  an  end  elevation,  fig.  2  a 
transverse  section,  and  fig.  3  a  longitudi- 
nal section.  It  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
case,  a,  a,  nearly  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  enlarged,  however,  at 
the  upper  part,  a  few  inches  beyond  the 
circular  form,  as  shown  by  the  upper 
dotted  line  in  fig.  2.  The  radical  lines  | 
in  fig.  1  are  merely  ribs  to  strengthen 
the  end  of  the  case.  A  flap  or  door,  b, 
A,  the  whole  length  of  the  case,  opens 
upwards,  to  enable  the  workmen  at  any 
time  to  inspect  the  interior ;  and  another 
larger  flap  or  door,  c,  c,  opens  downwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  contents 
of  the  case.  This  latter  door  is  opened 
and  shut  by  means  of  a  quadrant-rack,  d, 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


worked  by  an  endless  screw,  e,  which  is 
moved  by  a  pair  of  bevel  pinions,  /,  and 
these  are  acted  upon  by  a  small  winch 
and  axle  attached  to  the  supports,  g,  g. 
The  operation  of  this  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The.  requisite  quantity  of  flour  is 
sent  down  from  the  loft  above  by  the 
shoot,  A,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  wa-  , 
ter  is  supplied  from  the  small  cistern,  t, 
which  has  a  float  and  gauge,  with  a  line 
and  pulley,  to  indicate  the  quantity  ad* 
rnittcd  from  a  larger  cistern  above,  and  a 
pipe  and  cock  to  convey  the  water  into 
the  case.  The  flour  and  water  being 
admitted,  the  central  axle  or  shaft,  £,  /,  is 
put  into  gear  with  the  steam  engine  by 
means  of  the  coupling-box,  k;  the  axis 
is  thus  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly,  car- 
rying around  with  it  the  frame  of  eighteen 
knives  or  mixers,  m,  nu  These  knives, 
which  are  curved,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  are 
two  inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  thick  at  the  back;  they  are  con- 
nected at  their  extremities  by  similar 
longitudinal  knives,  which,  in  revolving, 
almost  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  case. 
By  these  means,  it  is  evident  that  the 
flour  and  Vater  must  in  a  short  time  be- 
come thoroughly  mixed.  The  paste  is 
then  removed  by  hand  through  the  door, 
c,  c,  and  placed  upon  a  table,  which  is  as 
close  as  convenient  to  the  mixer,  and 
which  is  now  to  be  described. 

This  table  is  shown  in  an  elevation  fig. 
4,  plan  fig.  5,  and  transverse  section  fig. 
6.  It  has  a  cast-iron  frame  and  legs,  a, 
a,  a,  a  cast-iron  bed,  bt  b,  (six  feet  and  a 
half  long  and  three  feet  wide,)  in  which 
are  the  six  holes,  c,  c,  &c.t  to  receive 
friction-rollers,  on  which  run  the  boards 
to  receive  the  dough.  Fig.  7  is  an  en- 
larged section  of  the  side,  a,  of  the  table  ; 
by  is  the  bed ;  c,  one  of  the  friction-roll- 
ers ;  and  d,  the  board.  The  sides,  a,  a, 
of  the  table  support  a  very  heavy  cast- 
iron  roller,  i,  eighteen  inches  in  diame- 
ter,  which,  when  resting  on  the  table,  is 
about  two  inches  clear  of  the  board,  d. 
This  roller  is  made  to  run  alternately, 
and  with  great  rapidity,  from  one  end  of 
the  table  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a  pair 
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of  beams  ten  or  eleven  feel  long,  attach 
vd  to  centres  below  the  floor  under  the 
middle  of  tbe  table,  and  made  to  alter- 
nate by  a  crank  from  the  steam  engine  ; 
the  upper  end  i£  one  of  these  beams  is 
seen  at  /,  fig.  4,  showing  the  groove  in 
its  extremity,  to  allow  the  axis  of  the 
roller  to  play  in  it  as  the  beam  alternates. 
It  will  now  be  evident,  that  when  a  mass 
of  dough  or  paste  is  taken  from  the  mixej 
and  placed  upon  the  table,  it  must  quick- 
ly be  compressed  by  the  roller  into  a 
cake  equal  in  thickness  to  the  distance 
of  tho  roller  from  the  board,  which,  in 
case,  is  two  inches.  During  this  process 
a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  flour  if 
sprinkled  on  the  dough  and  on  the  board, 
a  large  portion  of  which  would  be  swept 
off  by  the  roller  and  lost,  but  for  tbe 
(roughs,  g,  g,  at  the  ends  of  the  board, 
which  catch  and  retain  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  sprinkling  with  dry  flour,  a  small 
quantity  of  dough  would  occasionally 
adhere  to  the  roller,  were  it  not  kept  con. 
stastly  and  perfectly  clean  by  means  oi 
two  thin  knives,  extending  on  opposite 
sides  along  its  whole  length,  and  attached 
to  two  pairs  of  curved  arms,  one  pair  of 
which,  h,h,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  beam  /. 
When  this  operation  is  finished,  the  board 
with  the  dough  is  withdrawn,  and  another 
board  introduced,  on  which  the  process 
is  repeated.  The  first  board  and  dough 
being  withdrawn,  are  conveyed  on  a  ae- 
ries of  friction -rollers,  to  a  second  table, 
precisely  similar  to  that  just  described, 
except  that  the  roller  approaches  to  the 
board  within  such  a  distance  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  thickness  -of  the  biscuit. 
The  dough,  winch  was  reduced  to  a  cake 
two  inches  thick  at  the  first  table,  is  cut 
into  pieces,  and  laid  in  portions  on  tho 
second  table,  where  it  is  quickly  brougty 


down  to  the  proper  thickness  for  biscuits. 
The  board  containing  this  comparatively 
thin  sheet  of  dough  is  pushed  forward, 
still  running  on  friction-rollers,  towards 
a  machine  next  to  be  described,  while  the 
workmen  at  the  second  table  repeat  (heir 
operations  on  the  fresh  portions  of  the  dough 
which  they  have  received  from  tbe  first. 

The  machine,  towards  which  the  .board 
and  sheet  of  dough  now  rolls,  is  shown  in 
fig.  8:  it  consists  of  e  strong  cast-iron 
frame,  a,  a,  a,  with  crags'- beans,  b,  sup- 
porting three  or  more  pairs  of  rollers,  c, 
c,  on  to  which  the  board  is  pushed-  Im- 
mediately above  is  a  thick  plate  of  cast- 
iron,  d,  d,  three  feet  square,  which  is 
made  to  ascend  and  descend  alternately 
by  an  eccentric,  which  acts  on  the  rod, 
e,  the  lever,  _/",  and  the  guide-rod,  g.  The 
iron  plate,  d,  is  shown  in  the  figure  at  it* 
lowest  position;  it  is,  of  course,  at  its 
highest  when  the  dough  and  board  an 
brought  under  it.  When  this  is  done,  ii 
descends  and  cuts  the  dough  into  hexa- 
gonal pieces  or  biscuits,  by  means  of  thin 
knives,  one  inch  wide,  affixed  to  its  under 
surface,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  hexa- 
gonal spaces.  A  small  part  of  the  under 
side  of  the  plate,  d,  d,  is  shown  on  a 
larger  scale  in  fig.  9,  where,  in  addition 
to  a  portion  of  the  hexagonal  knives  or 
cutters,*  will  be  seen  a  number  of  small 
or  circles,  which  indicate  the  pins  or 
prickers  to  give  the  requisite  punctures  to 
the  biscuits  before  they  are  baked.  These 
pins  are  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  hexa- 
gonal cutters ;  that  is  to  say,  one  inch ; 

Mi«iIll>erecollecteilby  ihMeof  uii'nadfnr,  who 
ivrj  boon  milmcribor*  fruin  ilm  uiinmHinemeni,  ihm 
a  gave,  in  the  Octaber  number  of  vol.  ii,  a  dwetip- 
in  ind  engraving  of  a  cracker  machine — if  tho  rclu- 
..'e  merits  of  wiuch  wo  are  ml  Me  lo*™*.—  [En,  , 

"■«•!.  :        ..         I 


tbey  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  pointed  at*  their  extremities. 
The  effect  of  all  those  cutters  and  pins 
would,  however,  be  to  cause  the  plate,  d, 
to  cling  to,  and  lift  with  it,  the  sheet  of 
dough.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  very 
ingenious  contrivance  is  introduced;  a 
part  of  which  will  have  been  observed  in 
fig.  9.  In  each  hexagon  will  be  seen 
three  arms,  branching  from  the  centre. 
These  are  formed  of  iron,  and  each  set 
is  connected  with  a  small  vertical  iron 
stem,  which  posses  through  the  plate,  d, 
moving  easily,  and  is  surmounted  by  an 
n  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  acting 
a  weight  to  press  the  stem  and  the 
arms  downwards.  One  of  these  balls, 
with  its  stem  and  arms,  and  a  portion  of 
the  plate,  d,  d,  is  shown  in  fig.  10,  where 
a,  a,  a,  are  the  three  arms ;  b,  the  stem ; 
c,  the  ball ;  /,/,  a  portion  of  the  dough  ; 
and  g,  g,  n  part  of  the  hoard  benenth.  It 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  when  tho 
plate,  d,  d,  rises,  tho  stem,  b,  will  drop 
through  its  hole,  pressed  by  the  ball,  e, 
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and  acting  on  the  dough  by  the  arms,  a, 
«,  a,  will  disengage  it  front  the  hold  of 
the  prickers  ana  cutters.  When  the 
plate,  dtjdf  descends  to  cut  the  doiigh,  of 
course*  the  arms,  a,  o,  a,  rise  Up  to  the 
plate*  and  the  stern*  rises  upwards  In  its 
hole,  carrying  with  it  the  ball.  There 
are  at  rhanJP"  of  these  balls  and  stems  as 
there  art  Biscuits,  that  is  to  say,  about 
sixty  lu  each  square  of  three  feet.  These 
balls  would  therefore  be  seen  on  Ihe  upper 
side  bf  the  plafe*  d,  in  fig.  8 ;  but  they 
are  ofciitted  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion. 

v  The  aexagonal  cutters  do  hoi  so  com- 
pletely separate  the  sheet  of  doiigh  as  to 
prevent  its  being  put  whole  into  the  oven, 
filto  which  it  is  introduced  by  being  laid 
oil  a  plate. of  iron,  which  fits  on  to  the 
haudle  of  the  peel  by  a  bayonet-joint. 
The  sheet  of  ddugh,  when  baked,  is  broken 
into  bisctitts1,  which  take  the  form  marked 
<iut  by  the  ciittfefS. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  ma- 
chines would,  in  some  measure*,  depend 
on  the  form  of  the  building  and  other  cir- 
ttimstancfaj.  They  should  be  as  near  to- 
gether as  is  convenient,  in  order  that  the 
boards  mdjr  f>ass  froth  erne  to  the  other  on 
rollers;  the  mixing  rriachine  should  be 
near  the  supply  of  water  and  flour ;  and 
the  cutting-machine  should,  of  course,  be 
near  the  oven.  A  series  of  rollers  should 
be  fixed  against  the  wall,  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  the  boards  to  the  first  table 
after  they  have  been  emptied.  At  Ports- 
mouth, this  series  of  rollers  was  kept  con- 
stantly revolving  by  the  steam-engine,  so 
that*  when  the  etnpty  boards  were  placed 
upon  any  part  df  tb6  line,  they  travelled 
up  to  the  mixer  without  further  attention. 
— [Transactions  df  the  Society  of  Arts.] 

An  act  regulating  thespeeifio  funds  of  the  State. 

iWxl  May  9,  1835. 

The  People  of  ihe  Stale  of  Mw  York,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

§  r.  The  eompiroller  shall  assign  to  the  common 
school  fttrid  all  bonds  and  mortgages  belonging  to 
the  general  fond :  and  all  bonds  and  mortgages 
which  snaff  hereafter  be  received  for  account  of  the 
general  fund,  he  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  the 
Ssefcl  year,  assign  as  follows,  viz :  First,  such  an 
amount  thereof  to  the  literature  fund  as  shall  be 
equal  to  ihe  amount  of  capital  that  may  at  the 
tiide  be  due  to  that  fund  from1  the  general  fund ; 
arid  Second,  the  residue  of  (he  common  school  fund. 
The  Amount  Which  shall  be  so  transferred  to  the 
common  school  fund,-  shall  be  charged  to  that  fund 
in  the  books  of  the  comotroller's  office, and  shall  be 
refunded  to  the  general  fund  by  current  receipts  in- 
to ffie"  trcttsury,  on  account  of  the  capital  of  the 
Amnion  scnool  fund. 

j§  &  The  comptroller  shall  assign  to  the  common 
rchopl  fund  all  bonds  and  mortgages  belonging  to 
the  literature  fund,  and  all  bonds  arid  mortgages 
wlncn  shall  hereafter  be  received  fbr  account  of  the 
Rtefetuife  fond,  Including  such  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  that  fund  pursuant  to  the  preceding  section,  he 
shall  assign  to  the  common  school  fund  annually  at 
tttf  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  upon  every  soch 
Assignment,  he  shall  at  the  same  time  transfer  to 
tHe  uWstare  fund  an  equal  amount  of  bank  stock 

S  public  stock  belonging  to  the  common  school 
nd, 

§  3.  The  coVnptroller  shall  assign  to  the  common 
scnool  fttnd  all  bonds  and  mortgages  belonging  to 
tn«  Erie  and  Champhin  canal  fund  ;  a^id  all  bonds 
and  mortgages  which  shall  hereafter  be  received  for 
account  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund,  he 
snalii assign  to  the  common  school  fund  armuaHy  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Upon  every  such  as- 
iigntaent,  he  shall  at  the  same  time  transfer  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  an  equal  amount  of 


canal  stock  belonging  to  the  common  school 
fund  ;  And  if  the  stock  so  transferred  shall  be  Erie 
and  Chaniplain  canal  slock,  the  said  commissioners 
shall  cancel  the  same ;  hut  if  it  shall  be  Oswego 
candl  stock,  it  shall  be  held  by  tnem  on  account  of 
the  ferie  and  Chaniplain  canal  fuha. 

$  4.  The.  comptroller  shall  assign  to  the  common 
school  fund  all  bonds  dftd  mortgages  belonging  to 
the  Oswego  canal  Tund  j  and  all  bonds  and  moi  tga* 
ges  which  shall  hereafter  be  received  for  account  of. 
the  Oswego  canal  fund,  he  shall  assign  to  the  com-' 
mon  School  fund  anmially  at  the  close  o£  tnt  fiscal 
year.  Upon  every  such  assignment,  he  snail  at  tie 
same  time  transfer  to  the  commissioners  of  tie 
canal  fund  an  equal  amount  of  tin:  1  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  common  school  fund  ;  the  stock  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  cancelled  by  the  sdid  commissfonefo; 
and  if  it  shall  be  Erie  ana  Champlain  canal  stock, 
Utey  shell  pay  the  amount  thereof  to  the  Qswegb 
canal  fund  out  of  the  moneys  belongingto  AeErw 
and  Champlain  canal  fund. 

§  5..  The  bonds  and  mortgages  directed  by  this 
act  to  be  assigned  immediately,  and  the  stocks  to 
be  transferred  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  so  assign- 
ed and  transferred  a$  of  the  thirtieth  day  day  of 
September,  one  thou/and  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
four ;  but  if  there  shall  be  any  loss  to  the  school 
fund  by  any  of  the  bonds  assigned  to  it  by,  virtue 
of  this  act,  the  amount  of  such  loss  shall  be  rcpdltt 

to  the  school  fund  from  the  general  fund. 

■* 

Novel  Spectacle. — The  Ogdensburg  Times 
states  that  a  Car  is  now  exhibiting  on  the  Saratoga 
and  Schenectady  Rail  Road,  propelled  by  d  horse 
walkina  inside  of  It ;  so  that  instead  of  a  norse  tra^ 
veiling  pefore  the  car,  as  formerly,  he  now  travels 
inside  the  carriage,  and  pfopjpts  the  car  at  tie  rate 
of  a  mileinfoflr  miiftltes.  This  is  indeed  an  age 
of  wonders* 

The  above  described  Horse  Power  Car  dr  J4a; 
chine,  was  invented  by  filiakim  Briggs,  of  Fort 
Covington,  Franklin  county,  and  are  manufactured 
and  sold  in  Ogdensburg,  by  S.  Bash,  Esq.  The 
Power  can  be  applied  to  every  purpose  for  prow- 
ling machinery. 

trfpoRATNf .— We  learn,-  says  the  Ddttf  Adverti- 
ser of  this  mortlhig,  that  the  Water  CominBttidners 
had  a  meeting  yesterday,  and  appointed  Mttjbr 
tlouglass  Engineer  for  constructing  the  wdHfti  for 
bringing  writer  into  the  city.  This  is  an  excellent 
appointment,  and  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
classes.    We  learn  further  that  the  Commissioners 

ftf*  actively'  engaged  in  taking  every  necessary 
step  for  tfco  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  great 
work, 


AGRICUI/Tl/ftfc,  Ac 


The  WiTfcn  Loan.— The  City  Stack  of  otic 
million  of  dollars,  being  that  part  of  the ,  Water 
Loan  now  required,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Harmon  Hendricks  and  George  Newbbuld,  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  $  1 154  for  #  IdO  at  nVe  pet  cent 
stock  payable  i860.— [Jour,  of  Com.} 

[From  the  New-  York  Mirror.] 

*cll  Uirti  I  Lovo  itiih  ttL 

[The  fbllovting  exquisite  song  was  written  by  ibe  iuthor 
of  lilhan,  and  nu  never  been  published  ] 

Tell  him  I  love  him  yei, 
As  In  that  joyous  tfmc ! 

Tell  him  I  ne'er  forget- 
Though  memory  now  be  crime ! 

Tell  hhn  when  fades  the  light 
Upon  the  earth  *nd  uea, 

I  dream  of  him  by  night- 
Re  must  not  dream  of  me  ! 

Tell  fihn  to  go  whore  Fame 

Looks  proudly  on  the  brave, 
Ami  win  a  glorious  name 

By  deeds  oh  land  and  wgve. 

Green,  green  upon  hia  brow 

The  laurel  wreath  shall  be— 
Although  that  laurel  now 

Must  not  be  shared  with  me ! 

Tclt  him  to  smile  again 
In  pleasure's  dazzling  iarfrtig 

To  wear  another's  chain. 
To  praise  anotheVs  «5n& ! 

fcefbre  the  loveliest  there 

I'd  have  him  bend  tho  lour, 
AnH  breathe  to  her  the  prayer 
He  used  to  breathe  to  me ! 

Tell  him  that  day  by  day 

Lite  looks  to  me  more  dim— 
f  faltet  when  I  pray, 

Although  I  piny  for  Mm. 

And  bid  him  when  I  die 

Come  to  our  fertile  tree— 
I  shall  not  hear  him  sigh— I 

Then  let  him  sigh  for  me ! 


f  From  the  Horticultural  Register .1 

0^  HsbeES. — Hedges,  or  live  fences,  are 
be'codflifife  every  day  more  necessary.  In 
ttt&lfy  ftarts  of  the  country  timber  is  too 
soar_fce  foY  valuable  fencing  materials,  and 
evda  In  the  few  agricultural  districts  where 
stone  abounds,  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
and  the  increasing  wants  of  ew  growing 
towns,  slnd  villages,  will  sooner  or  later 
cause  the  farnier  to  resort  to  living  mate- 
rials for  rencillg  ({islands.  For  the  Garden, 
hedges  are  undoubtedly  preferable  to  all 
other  means  df  inclosure  in  this  country, 
where  walls  a* re  &o  little  used  or  netded. 
Their  imperturasiiess,  their  durability ^  and 
fBelf  D'e^latf ,  surpass  either  the  most  nicefy 
constructed  paling,  or  the  firmest  and 
smoothest  itall.  And  what  harmonizes  so 
well  witlf  the  pleasing  green  of  the  field,, 
or  the  garden,  as  the  verdant  foliage  of  the 
lie  fenvce  ? 

W|iax;  then*  is  the  best  material  for 
Judges*?  We,  who  a*e  accustomed  to  draw 
a  fAtse  share  of  our  horticultural  infonria- 
\  tram  from  a  natron  older  in  this  as  in  other 
arts  and  sciertcea,  are  taught  to  believe  that 
the  proper  answer  to  this  question  is,  the 
Ekglisk  White  Thorn.  But  experience  is 
teaching  us  that  this  is  an  error.  How 
many  millions  of  the  English  thqrn  have 
j  oJen  planted  in  ibis  country,  and  how  few 
of  them  ever  make  a  healthy  and  perrjoa- 
agftt  hedge?  The  seeret  lies  mthe  efima'te. 
The  stnrrnrers  of  England1  are  moist  arid 
cool,  when  compared  with  ours.  The 
powerful  sttn  and  dry  climate,  which  bring 
to1  rjfletitrfui  matdrrty  the  Indian  corn,  the 
peach  irtf  the  rtrekm,  are  not  the  sun  and 
thb  drm&te  which  are  congenial  to  the 
&urapfe&rjL  Hawthorn.  They  are  too  fine 
and  dry.  In. the  moist. and  showery  months 
pi  April,  May  and  June,  the  Hawthorn 
looks  exceedingly   promising;    its  shoots 

5ppear  green  and  healthy ;  but  soon  the  hot 
uly  sun  bursts  forth,  and*  it  is  checked 
]  altifost  as  fcy  tt  flipping  frost.    Then  the 

(insects  attack  it,  and  by  the  last  of  August 
the  hedge  ii  stinted  and  already  leafiest ! 
Hetice  its  growth  is  exceedingly  slow,  and 
8S  it  is  a  prey  to  insects,  which  cause  its 
decay,  and  to  defoliation  by  the  intensity 
of  the  summer  sun,  it  is  neither  durable  or 
beautiful.  It  is  true,  that  during  the  first 
two  or  tnree  years  of  its  growth,  its  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance  is  very  flattering  ; 
but  this  is  only  whilst  the  plants  are  young, 
and  before  their  interlacing  roots  a*nd 
branches  hive  found  it  necessary  to  attract 
HOOrishmettt  from  a  limited  portion  of  the 
surrounding  soil. 

It  soes  tar  to  corroborate  the  opinion, 
that  the  dryness  of  our  soil  and  atmosphere 
are  th&  fifst  causes  of  failure  with  the  Eng- 
lish Hawthorn,  to  find  that  in  situations 
naturally  moist  and  damp  through  the  sum- 
mer, it  appears  to  grow  with  equal  ldxu- 
rMrfce,  Had  to  attain  the  same  degree  of 
mttiUtityv  as  itt  Europe ;  but,  as  only  small 
portiods  of  the  farm,  and  na  good  garden, 
will  be  fdvnd  in  moist  localities,  it  is  there- 
fore riecessary  tosearcn  for  some  other  ma- 
terial more  generally  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  our  wide-spread  territory. 

There  are  over  twenty  species  of  Crdtm- 
gUs.  Or  Hawthorn,  indigenous  or  growing 
iVfld  fri  Notth  America  alone  —  more  -than 
the*  agfgre^ate  number  in  the  known  world 
besides!  Shrubs  and  trees  which,  for 
sharpness  and  abundance  of  thorns,  beauty 
of  fbliafei  rapidity  of  growth,  and  com- 
pactness of  form,  (when  properly  trimmed,) 
yield  to  none  others  of  the  genus.  Is  it 
not  remarkahle,  that  with  this  abundance 
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and  choice  of  materials  for  hedges,  acattec- 
ti  by  bountiful  nature  through  every  wood, 
and  by  every  high-way  side?  that  ive  Should 
have  to  stretch  tbtth  our  harids,  arid  borrdw 
from  another  clime  a  starved  and  lingering 
exotic?  But  so  it  is ;  and  Horticulturists, 
as  well  as  other  men,  must  gather  know- 
ledge from  *  experience.  After  repeated 
trials  and  failures  with  the  imported  plariti 
We  are  now  content  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  natives.  Here  we  find  species  Which 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  to  which  our  sun 
and  climate  are  as  necessary  as  thet  ^e 
injurious  to  the  foreign.  Four  species  have 
been  already  tested,  and  found  to  be  admi- 
rably adapted  for  hedges,  viz. :  the  Cock- 
spur  or  Newcastle  thorn  (CratagUs  crus 
valli,)  the  Washington  thorn  (C.  popuK 
folia,)  and  two  others,  only  known  by  the 
common  name  of  thorn  bush  (C.  cobcined 
and  C.  punctata.)  Of  the  Washington  and 
Newcastle  thorns,  very  filie  hedges  dfe  now 
thriving  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
They  are  found  to  grow  with  more  luxu- 
riance, to  retain  their  fine  vivid  foliage 
through  the  hottest  of  the  summer,  and,  in 
common  with  many  other  American  trees, 
to  assume  an  autumnal  tint  of  the  most 
beautiful  crimson  and  orange,  which  re- 
mains until  severe  frosts.  These  two 
species  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  almost 
any  soil;  but  if  not,  their  places  may  be 
supplied  hy  such  species  as  are  found  na- 
turally to  thrive  best  in  the  neighborhood*- 
for  almost  every  section  of  the  cotmuy 
abounds  with  some  species  of  Hawthorn. 
Perhaps  in  the  Southern  States,  they  will 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  peculiarly  south- 
ern species  succeed  best. 

For  situations  where  strong  hardy  hedges 
are  wanted,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  the 
three-thorned  Acacia  (Gleditschia  triacan- 
thos)  will  be  fotrod  an  excellent  plant. 
Hence  it  is  Well  adapted  to  farms;  but 
from  its  rampant  growth,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  sufficiently  close  in  its  side  spray 
properly  to  shelter  the  garden  from  all  its 
enemies.  Amon&  the  Hedge  plants  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  Horticulturist, 
are  the  Buckthorn  (Rhatnmta  cathorticus,) 
which  makes  an  excellent  fence ;  the  Privet, 
long  in  use,  and  a  beautiful  and  verdant 
inner  shelter  to  the  garden,  but  not  a  suJR- 
cient  protection  against  cattle;  and  the 
Mespilus  pyrocantha,  or  Evergreen  thotn, 
ornamented  in  its  white  blossoms  and  coral 
berries.  European  publications  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  great  beauty  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  jafo- 
nica) — already  known  here  as  a  charming 
flower  shrub,  —  used  there  as  a  garden 
hedge  plant.  We  have  great  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, also,  with  the  Osage  Orange  (Madura 
autaniiaca,)  a  native  of  the  West ;  and  its 
glossy  green  foliage,  stone  thorns,  and 
rapid  growth,  will  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  hedge  plants.      A.  J,  Dowhikg, 

Newburgh,  N.  J.,  March. 


it  fop  a  few  years  past,  and  has  done  much 
m  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  its 
ctrthire. 

We  published  some  time  ago  his  rc- 
rftarks  in  anstoer  to  some  queries  of  ours 
in  regard  to  the  prospect  of  its  doing  well 
iff  Maine.  Since  then  we  have  learned 
thrft  a  Toot  or  two  was  formerly  grown  in 
the  garden  of  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  this  town, 
whcW  it  Hved  for  several  years  without 
any  particular  care  being  taken  of  it.  It 
was  kept  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  was 
finally  probably  ploughed  up  and  thrown 
away.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  but 
ttrat  it  will  do  well  here,  as  far  as  soil  and 
Climate. is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bronson,  who  seems  to  have  had 
as  much  experience  in  the  culture  of  this 
root,  and  who  has  given  what  late  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  we  have  had,  is 
very  sanguine  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  the 
farmer  can  raise.  He  is  anxious  to  get 
up  a  company  for  carrying  on  the  cultiva- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  and  we  verily  be- 
lieve the  projected  speculation  has  much 
more  of  reason  in  it  than  most  of  the 
schemes  which  are  so  eagerly  embraced 
at  the  present  day.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  private  letter  will  give  an 
expose  of  his  plan.  Mr.  Bronson,  we 
Hoj>e,  will  excuse  us  for  publishing  his  re- 
marks* As  for  the  ridicule  which  he 
mentions,  that  is  a  thing  of  course.  There 
is  always  a  set  of  wise-acres  in  every 
neighborhood,  who  are  always  ready  to 
hoot  and  sneer  at  whatever  they  either 
envy  or  do  nbt  understand. 

"  t  will  not  trouble  you  at  this  time  by 
explaining  the  difference  that  should  be 
made  between  the  price  of  madder  roots 
sold  in  the  fall  of  three  years  old,  and 
those  sold  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  send  a  communication  to  the 
editors  of  all  the  agricultural  papers  who 
have  my  name  on  their  books  as  a  sub- 
scriber, detailing  the  most  approved  mode 
of  culture,  the  kind  of  soil,  the  location, 
digging,  washing  (or  rinsing,  as  the  soil 
may  be  heavy  or  light,)  drying,  grinding, 
&c.  I  would  wish  to  remark  here  that 
I  have  not  as  yet  given  to  the  public  any 
account  of  the  method  of  digging,  wash-  ., 
ing,  drying  and  grinding,  as  I  was  aware 
that  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  giving 
this  information  to  the  public  until  I  should 
be  compelled  to  search  for  the  best  plan 
in  digging,  washing,  drying  and  grinding 
the  madder  from  8  acres  next  fall.  The 
I  results  of  my  experiments  will  be  given 
to  tne  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
u  Cultivator,"  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  "  N. 


[From  the  Maine  Farmer.] 
[adder.— Since  the  commencement  \  E.   Farmer,"  and  "JVfaine  Farmer  '  in 
of  this  volume,  we  have  occasionally  pre-  ,  November  next.     There  is  not,  I  believe, 
sented  you  with  communications  on  me  :•«*  one  cultivator,  at  a  distance  from  this, 
subject  of  raising  Madder.     Madder  is  a    whose  crop  is  &t  this  time  of  a  suitable, 
root  which  is  much  used  by  the  dyer  and  I'fat  especially  profitable,  age  to  take  up 
calico  printer,  and  has  hitherto  been  and     I  saw  yesterday  1000  acres  of  land,  own 
is  even  now  brought  from  Europe  in  vast  ,ied  by  several  iarmers,  that  would,  with 
quantities.    Indeed,  nearly  all  that  is  used    out  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  my  mind,  pro 
in  America  is  brought  from  across  tne     <toce  once  in  4  years  for  20  years  a  clear 
Atlantic,  for  very  few  have  «ver  cditiva-  \  Profit>  decently  managed,  of  two  hundred 
tecf  it  in  the  United  State*,  or  till  lately    thousand  dollars— this  would  include  the 
have  even  thought  of  the  thing.     J#r.  H  whole  expense  or  rent  of  land,  seed,  cul- 
Russel  Bronson,  of  Bridgewater,  dneida  Btivatmg,  digging,  drying,  dec,  and  the  in- 
coonty,  N.  Y.,  haasucceBSfidiy-eultivalted  II  terestjof  land  and  building  included.  You 


perhaps  will  say  this  looks  well  on  paper, 
as  one  correspondent  says  to  ihe — allu- 
ding to  my  communications  as  weH  as 
others — "  My  neighbors  are  the  poorest 
farmers  in  the  Union,"  they  say  ;  "  Tnat 
Cultivator  is  a  queer  paper,  i  doftt  be- 
lieve them  large  stories;"  *«  Thfcy  ridicule" 
my  project  in  attempting  the  culture  of 
madder."  In  my  former  communications 
to  the  public,  I  have  never  stated  the  crop 
at  3  years  to  be  over  2000  lbs.  ground 
madder — we  now  raise  in  hills  2400  hirls 
to  an  acre — 4000  in  4  years.  We  have 
never  yet  dug  at  4  years  until  last  fall, 
which  produced  4000  lbs.  grotaht!  madder 
from  an  acre  at  an  average — what  it  will 
do  from  an  acre  planted  in  drills  3  feet 
wide,  4  vacant,  add  when  finished  5  or  9 
wide,  1  to  1£  feet  vacant,  we  do  not  know, 
but  supposing  it  should  produce  but  5000 
lbs.  at  12  J  cents,  (top  and  bottom  roots 
ground,) — average  price  of  Dutch  madder 
in  New- York  market  for  13  years  past 
15  cents,  which  is  lower  than  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years — this  would  amount  to,  ai 
12£  cents,  8625— taking  out  the  outlay 
$140  to  100;  it  leaves  great  profits.  I 
have  offered  some  of  my  neighbors,  some 
time  since,  that  if  they  would  let  me  se- 
lect some  of  their  best  land,  and  they  go 
through  with  the  process  according  to 
my  directions,  I  would  warrant  them>#100 
clear  of  all  expense  per  acre,  they  givrrig 
me  the  balance.  Some  would  object  to 
planting,  as  it  took  3  or  4  yBars  before 
any  returns  could  be  expected*  I  would 
ask  how  old  a  horse  must  be  before  he  is 
fit  for  business.  Others  again  objected 
that  by  the  time  their  second  crop  should 
be  ready  for  digging,  the  market  would 
be  glutted.  I  here  remarked,  that  several 
estimates  had  been  made  relative  to  the 
quantity  required  for  the  consumption  of 
the  United  States,  varying  from  forty -five 
to  seventy-five  thousand  acres.  There  is 
at  this  time  in  the  ground,  to  be  planted 
this  spring,  and  engaged  (or  1836,  not 
much  over  100  acres.  I  have  had  it  iu 
contemplation  for  some  time  past,  in 
offering  my  services  to  some  capitalists, 
say  $30,000  in  8  or  10  semi-annual  in- 
stalments— would  take  a  sixteenth  part 
of  the  stock  and  superintend  the  estab- 
lishment for  $1000  per  annum,  to  be 
located  on  thp  prairies  of  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, or  perhaps  Illinois,  t  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  communications  on 
the  subject.  I  should  think  it  very  im- 
portant to  the  prosperity  of  a  company, 
that  dealers  in  the  article  residing  iu 
Boston,  New-York,  Albany,  Utica,  Ro- 
chester, Buffalo,  and  Detroit,  should  be 
associated  with  the  company  as  stock- 
holders and  agents.  I  am  about  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  a  few  gentlemen 
in  Utica — a  greater  sum  could  be  em- 
ployed if  wished.     Respectfully  yours, 

R.  Bronson. 

The  whole  amount  of  wool  raised  last  year  fri 
the  United  States  was  seventy-five  millions  *f 
pounds,  in  addition  Lo  which  about  three  millions 
were  imported  from  abroad,  making  the  whole 
quantity  m  tnufactured  in  American  factories  sev- 
enty-eight millions  of  pounds.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  manufactured  woollen  eloth  was  imported 
to  the  omouut  of  six  millions,  making  the^ entire 
consumption  in  this  country  eighty-four  millions  of 
pounds.— [Bait.  American.] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
A  new  .French  and  English  pronouncing 
Dictionary  it  P.  C.  Meadows,  M.  A.  of  the 
University  of  Paris— first  American  edition :  cor- 
rected and  improved  by  Geo.  Folsom,  M.  A.— 1 
vol:  JV.  Fn  Peter  Hill  &  Co.— We  look  upon 
this  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
accurate  knowledge.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
French  is  simplified  to  the  American  learner,  as 
much,  as  through  the  eye,  it  evar  can  be,  by  employ- 
tag  the  familiar  sounds  of  his  own  language,to  con- 
vey to  him  that  which  he  is  to  give  to  the  French 
word.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  this  is  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  (hough  at  first  eight  fre- 
quently, we  were  half  disposed  to  doubt  about  it. 
Yet  on  pronouncingthe  ward  to  ourselves,  and  then 
comparing  it  with  the  sounds  set  down  in  the  book, 
strange  and  uncouth  looking  as  some  of  these  are 
— we  found  them  accurate.  There  is  too,  by  way 
of  introduction,  quite  a  good  abridged  grammer  of 
the  French  tongue:  the  whole  is  very  well  printed 
though  in  a  small  type. 

Praise  and  Blame,  by  Charles  Williams. 
New  York,  Buss,  Wadsworth  &  Co.— This  is  a 
little  volume  of  "  true  stories,"  with  a  sort  of  hom- 
%  at  the  end  of  each,  dispensing  praise  and  blame 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  young  children. 

Scripture  Cathecism,  &c  &c  :  New* York 
Griffin  &  Co.— The  Cathecism  of  the  Westmins- 
ter Divines,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry'*  questions 
and  answers,  and  a  Cathecism  for  children  by  the 
Rev  John  Brown,  are  included  in  this  little  book. 

Facts,  feelings  and  fancies,  by  Charles 
James  Connor,  I  vol, :  New-York  Bliss,  Wads- 
worth  &  Co.  Fbr  papers  written  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these,  "  in  the  intervals  of  labor  or 
disease  by  one  who  has  never  known  the  advant- 
ages of  education,"— they  are  not  without  merit. 

The  Conquest  of  Florida,  bt  Hernando  de 
Soto:  by  Theodore  Irving,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard— for  sale  by  Wilet 
«t  L*ng.— The  great  poet  has  asked  hypothetical. 
ly, "  what  is  there  in  a  name  ?":  a  great  deal  jome- 
t  mes,  and  sometimes  little  enough.  In  the  names 
ass^iated  in  this  new  work,by  an  American  on  an 
American  theme,  there  is  much  we  think  to  attract 
--and  the  promise  of  the  title  is  made  good  by  the 
performance.  The  dedication  of  these  pages,  by 
the  author,  to  his  uncle  Washington  Irving,  is  af- 
fectionate and  becoming.  It  was  while  with  that 
uncle  in  Spain,  that  the  perusal  in  Spanish  of  the 
history  of  Hernando  de  Soto's  marvellous  expedition 
to  Florida— written  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  first  fired  the  young  imagination  of  our  au- 
thor, to  the  scenes  and  events  there  recorded;  and 
falling  in  afterwards  with  an  anonymous  narrative 
of  the  same  occurrcnces,purporting  to  bo  written  by 
a  Portuguese  soldier,— he  was  led  on  to  plan,  and 
after  due  investigation  and  research,  to  write  a 
u  full  account  of  an  expedition,  which  throws  such 
an  air  of  romance  over  the  early  history  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  country." 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  statement,  that,  al- 
though GareUasodela  Vega  is  the.'main  authority 
relied  on,  it  is  not  a  translation,  but  a  compilation, 
in  which  abundant  room  is  left  for  the  exercise 
of  judgement  in  the  relation  of,  and  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement, and  manner  of  setting  forth,  the  mate- 
rials employed. 

Our  renders  will,  we  think,  find  that  these  que- 
ries arc  both  evinced  in  the  volumes  now  prese  ^ted 
tothem.  / 


The  Youth's  Book,  or  Tales  and  Sketch- 
es Illustrative  of  Moral  Deportment;  by 
John  Bo  wring,  LL.  D.  first  American  edition, 
Philadelphia,  H.  Conrad  and  E;  Parsons. — This 
is  an  American  republication,  under  an  altered  tk 
tie,  of  a  work  of  Dr.  Bowling's,  entitled  "  Minor 
Morals  for  Young  People,"  and  intended  by  him 
to  illustrate  the  "  greatest  happiness  principle :" 
that  is  to  say*  that,  "it  is  impossible  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  virtue,  without  adding  to  that  of  felicity, 
or  to  increase  the  amount  of  felicity  without  in- 
creasing that  of  virtue.1*  It  is  a  charming  little 
book,  which  boys  and  girls  of  ingenuous^minds 
cannot  read  without  being  improved  by  its  well 
told  stories.  We  do  not  think  the  very  indifferent 
wood  cuts,  with  which  it  is  "embellished," any  ad- 
ditional attraction. 

Narrative  of  a  second  voyage  in  search  of 
a  North  West  passage,  and  of  a  residence  in  the 
Arctic  Regions,  during  the  years  1829,  '30,  '31,  »32 
and  '33,  by  Sir  John  Ross,  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  &c  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Ca- 
rey &  A.  Hart. — The  marvel  of  Capt.  Ross'  re- 
turn, with  the  survivors  of  his  crew,  after  long  years 
of  absence,  and  when  hope  even,  had  fled  from  the 
breast  of  all  but  a  few  daring  philanthropists,  like 
Capt.  Back, — occupied  for  a  space  all  attention; 
and  the  record  of  the  extraordinary  exposure  and 
escape  of  these  Arctic  navigators,  was  looked  for 
with  intense  interest.  We  know  not  why  this  in 
terest  was  balked,  by  the  long  delay  that  has  inter- 
vened, since  the  restoration  of  Capt  Ross,  and  the 
publication  of  the  narrative,  but  apprehend  that  it 
may  not  be  as  eagerly  sought,  as  earlier  it  would 
have  been.  As  it  is,  the  book  had  not,  at  the,  lat- 
est dates,  been  published  in  England,  so  that  we 
have  here  our  copy,  printed  from  the  sheets,  sent 
from  England,  as  early  as  possible* 

In  a  preliminary  dissertation,  Capt.  Ross  states 

this,  to  our  judgment,  sound  conclusion. 

"It  remains  therefore,  to  say,  that  while  my  voy- 
age and  its  results,  have  demolished  all  hypothesis 
and  hopes,  [of  finding  u  a  North  V/ast  passage,"] 
but  those  which  may  still  be  entertained  respecting 
Lancaster  Strait,  and  the  Pole — if,  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter has  still  an  advocate  remaining — there  are  now 
fewer  temptations  than  ever  to  make  any  fresh  at- 
tempt for  solving  this  problem." 

There  are  many  passages  in  tins  narrative — 
written  plain  unpretending  style — which  we 

would  glaaly  find  room  for,  but  must  content  our- 
self  with  that,  describing  the  failing  in  of  these  for- 
lorn navigators,  with  the  ship  which  rescued  them. 
It  is  simple  and  impressive. 

26M  March,  1833. — At  four  in  the  morning,  when 
all  were  asleep,  the  look  out  man,  David  Wood, 
thought  he  discovered  a  sail  in  the  offing,  and  im- 
mediately informed  Commander  Ross,  who,  by 
means  of  his  glass,  soon  saw  that  it  was  in  reality 
a  ship.  All  hands  were  immediately  out  of  their 
tents  and  on  the  beach,  discussing  her  rig,  quality, 
and  course ;  though  there  were  still  some  despair- 
ers  who  maintained  that  it  was  only  un  iceberg. 

No  time  was  however  lost,  the  boats  were 
launched,  and  signals  made  by  burning  wet  pow- 
der ;  when,  completing  our  embarkation,  we  left 
our  little  harbor  at  six  o'clock.  Our  progress  was 
tedious,  owing  to  alternate  calms,  and  light  airs 
blowing  in  every  direction ;  yet  we  made  way  to- 
wards the  vessel,  and  had  it  remained  calm  where 
she  was,  should  soon  have  been  alongside.  Un- 
luckily, a  breeze  just  then  sprang  up,  and  she  made 
all  sail  to  the  southeastward  ;  by  which  means  the 
boat  that  was  foremost  was  soon  left  astern,  while 
the  other  too  were  steering  more  to  the  eastward, 
with  the  hope  of  cutting  her  off. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  saw  another  sail  to  the 
northward,  which  appeared  to  be  lyiiii?  to  for  her 
boats:  thinking,  at  one  time,  when  she  hove  to, 
that  she  had  seen  us.  That,  however,  proved  not 
to  be  the  case,  as  she  soon  bore  up  under  all  sail. 
In  no  long  time  it  was  apparent  that  she  was  fast 
leaving  us ;  and  it  wos  die  most  anxious  moment 
that  we  had  yet  experienced,  to  find  that  we  were 


near  to  no  less  than  two  ships,  either  of  which  wou.d 
have  pttt  ail  end  to  all  our  fears  and  all  our  toils* 
and  that  we  should  probably  reach  neither. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  keep  up  the  cour- 
age of  the  men,  by  assuring  them,  from  time  to 
time,  that  we  were  coming  up  with  her;  when, 
most  fortunately,  it  fell  calm,  and  we  really  gained 
so  fasti  that,  at  eleven  o'clo«5k  we  saw  her  heave 
to  with  all  sails  aback,  and  lowered  down  a  boat, 
which  rowed  immediately  towards  our  owtl* 

She  was  soon  alongside,  when  the  mate  in  com- 
mand addressed  us,  by  presuming  that  we  had  met 
with  some  misfortune  and  lost  our  ship.    Tin's  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  requested  to 
I  know  the  name  of  his  vessel,  and  expressed  our 
wish  to  be  taken  on  board.    I  was  answered  thai 
it  was  "  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by 
Captain  Ross  j"  on  which  I  stated  that  I  was  the 
identical  man  in  question^  and  my  people  the  crew 
of  the  Victory.    That  the  mate  who  commanded 
this  boat,  was  as  much  astonished  at  this  infor- 
mation as  he  appeared  to  be,  I  do  not  doubt;  while, 
with  the  usual  blunderheadedness  of  men  on  such 
occasions,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  been  dead  two 
years.    I  easily  Convinced  him,  however,  that  what 
ought  to  have  been  true,  according  to  his  estimate, 
was  a  somewhat  premature  conclusion  $  as  the 
bear-like  form  of  the  whole  set  of  us  might  have 
shown  him,  had  he  taken  time  to  consider,  that  we 
were  certainly  not  whaling  gentlemen,  and  that  we 
carried  tolerable  evidence  of  our  being  "  true  men, 
and  no  impostors,'*  on  our  backs,  and  in  our  starv- 
ed and  unshaven  countenances.    A  hearty  congrat- 
ulation followed  of  course,  in  the  true  seaman  style, 
and,  after  a  few  natural  inquiries,  he  added  that 
the  Isabella  was  commanded  by  Captain  Hum- 
phreys ;  when  he  immediately  went  off  in  his  boat 
to  communicate  his  information  on  board ;  repeat- 
ing that  we  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost,  not  by 
them  alone,  but  by  all  England. 

As  we  approached  slowly  after  him  to  the  ship, 
he  jumped  up  the  side,  and  m  a  moment  the  rigging 
was  manned ;  while  we  were  saluted  whh  3  cheer* 
as  we  came  within  cable's  length,  and  were  not 
long  in  getting  on  board  of  my  old  vessel,  where 
we  were  all  received  by  Captain  Humphreys  with 
a  hearty  seaman's  welcome. 

Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  our 
names  and  characters,  we  should  not  the  less  have 
claimed,  from  charity,  the  attentions  we  received, 
for  never  was  seen  a  more  miserable-looking  set  of 
wretches;  while,  that  we  were  but  a  repulsive- 
looking  people,  none  of  us  could  doubt,  if,  to  be 
poor,  wretchedly  poor,  as  far  as  all  our  present  pro- 
perty was  concerned,  was  to  have  a  claim  on  chari- 
ty, no  one  could  well  deserve  it  more ;  but,  if,  to 
look  so,  be  to  frighten  away  the  so  called  charita- 
ble, no  beggar  that  wonders  in  Ireland  could  have 
outdone  us  in  exciting  the  repugnance  of  those 
who  have  not  known  what  poverty  can  be.  Un- 
shaven since  I  know  not  when,  dirty,  dressed  in  the 
rags  of  wild  beasts  instead  of  the  tatters  of  civili- 
zation, and  starved  to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and 
grim  looks,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  well- 
dressed  and  well-fed  men  around  us,  made  us  all 
feel,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  what  we  really  were, 
as  well  as  what  we  seemed  to  others.  Poverty  is 
without  half  its  mark,  unless  it  be  contrasted  with 
wealth :  and  what  we  might  have  known  to  bo 
true  in  the  past  days,  we  had  forgotten  to  think  of, 
till  we  were  thus  reminded  of  what  we  truly  were* 
as  well  as  seemed  to  be. 

But  the  ludicrous  soon  took  place  of  all  other 
feelings ;  in  such  a  crowd  and  such  confusion,  all 
serious  'nought  was  impossible,  while  the  new 
buoyancy  of  our  spirits  made  us  abundantly  wil- 
ling to.be  amused  by  the  scene  which  now  opened. 
Every  man  was  hungry  and  was  to  be  fed,  all  were 
ragged  and  were  to  be  clothed,  there  was  not  one 
to  whom  washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one  # 
whom  his  beard  did  not  deprive  of  all  English  sem-  * 
blance.  All,  every  thing,  too,  was  to  be  done  at 
once ;  it  was  washing,  dressing,  sharing,  eating, 
all  intermingled,  it  was  all  the  materials  of  each 
jumbled  together ;  while  in  the  midst  of  all,  there 
were  interminable  questions  to  be  asked  and  an- 
swered on  all  sides;  the  adventures  of  the  Victory, 
our  own  escapes,  the  politics  of  England,  and  the 
news  which  was  now  rouryears  old.  But  all  sub- 
sided into  peace  at  last  The  sick  were  accommo- 
dated, the  seamen  disposed  of,  and  all  was  dow, 
for  all  of  us,  which  care  and  kindness  could  perform. 
Night  at  length  brought  quiet  and  serious  thoughts ; 
and  I  trust  there  was  not  one  anions  us  who  did 
not  then  express,  where  it  was  due,  his  gratitudo 
for  that  interposition  which  had  raised  as  all  from 
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a  despair  which  none  could  now  forget,  and  had 
brought  us  from  the  very  borders  of  a  not  distant 
grave,  to  life  and  friends  arid  civilization* 

Long)  aocuatomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed  on  the 
hard  snow  or  the  bare  rock,  few  could  sleep  amid 
the  comfort  of  <Jur  new  accommodations.  I  was 
myself  compelled  to  leave  the  bed  which  had  been 
kindly  assigned  me,  aud  take  my  abode  in  a  chair 
for  the  night,  nor  did  it  fare  much  better  with  the 
rest.  It  was  for  time  to  reconcile  us  to  this  sudden 
and  violent  change,  to  breik  through  what  had  be- 
come habitj  and  to  inure  us  once  more  to  the  usages 
of  our  former  days.  , 

Helok's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  transla- 
ted from  the  German  of  Frederick  Strauss,  re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  Baron  Stow,  Pastor  of  the 
2d  Baptist  Church,  Boston,  i  vol.  Boston.  Wir, 
D.  Tickncr.  A  picture  of  Judaism,  in  the  centu- 
ry which  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  is 
attempted  in  this  work,  which  was  first  published 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  received  with  marked  inter 
est*  The  desigh  is  one  that  cannot  fail  fo  attract  all 
teaders,  who,  in  the  delineations  of  such  a  work, 
if  executed  with  fidelity,  would  find  constant  eluci- 
dations of  the  book  of  books— the  Bible.  That  it 
is  so  executed,  is,  we  think,  to  be  confidently  in- 
ferred, from  the  desire  frequently  expressed,  in 
tins  country,  as  we  are  told  in  the  prefatory  notice 
of  th©  American  editor,  to  procure  the  work,  as 
aiding  arid  facilitating  theological  studies.  Hence, 
the  present  publication,  which,  by  the  omission  of 

the  very  copious  and  learned  notes,  that  accompa- 
nied die  English  edition,  and  the  condensing  two 
volumes  into  one,  is  furnished  in  a  cheap  and  acces- 
sible form* 

The  story  is  one  that  puts  before  the  reader  the 
whole  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews. 

Celebration  of  the  Forty-seventh  Anni- 
versary 'op  the  first  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  bt  native  citizens.  Cincin- 
nati. Lodge,  L'Hommedieu  &  Co. — Under 
this  title  we  have  just  received  from  Cincinnati, 
a  pamphlet  embodying  the  proceeding  of  a  public 
celebration  on  the  7th  April  last — which,  we  shall 
ever  consider  jt  a  peculiar  piece  of  good  fortune, 
that  it  was  our  accidental  happiness  to  witness, 
and  share  in. 

Our  columns  to  day  were  uxfmuch  prc-occupied 
to  permit  its.to-cxtract,  or  condense  from  this  pam- 
phlet, any  connected  account  of  what  it  so  well 
commemorates ;  and  we,  therefore,  only  print  a  sin- 
gle letter  from  among  the  many  very  clever  ones 
that  were  written  by  those  who,  invited  from  a 
distance,  were  unable  to  attend.  It  is  that  of  the  au- 
thor of  Swallow  Barn,  and,  although  from  the  ab- 
sence of  ail  the  associations  and  feelings  of  the 
day  and  place  where  it  was  received  and  read  aloud, 
it  can  not  strike  our  readers  with  any  thing  like 
the  delight,  that  it  did  the  three  or  four  hundred 
whole-souled  Buckeyes,  who  had  grown  up  with 
the  strapping  "blooming  girl,"  whom  it  so  admira- 
bly describes,  it  will  yet,  with  its  accompanying 
to.ist,  be  deemed,  wc  think,  a  capital  effort  for  such 

an  occasion. 

Baltimore,  March  27th,  1835. 

Gentlemen — I  have  received  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mittee of  invitation,  for  your  approaching  State 
festival  on  the  7th  of  next  month.  I  very  earnestly 
regret  that  1  cannot  be  with  you.  My  professional 
engagements  leave  me  no  time  for  such  a  journey 
before  midsummer. 

It  has  long  been  my  purpose,  to  which  I  have 
looked  forward  as  a  source  of  much  future  pleasure, 
to  make  a* visit  to  the  "West,  and  especially  to  your 
beautiful  city.  I  have  deferred  the  enterprise  from 
summer  to  summer,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why,  unless 
it  be  from  some  lingering  remains  of  a  feeling  which 
was  common  to  my  boyhood,  that  it  was  well  to 
wait  until  the  West  grew  ripe,  and  roads  grew 
bettor,  and  towns  more  populous.  For  we  had  a 
current  prophecy  then,  that  the  West,  from  being 
the  child,  would  become  the  mother  of  nations ;  and 
in  this  boyish  fancy  I  have  waited  that  I  might  see 
her  as  a  matron,    Suddenly,  before  I  was  aware, 


the  prophecy  has  become  truth— ihc  West  that  1 
dreamed  of  is  no  longer  there — the  wilderness  is 
gone — the  Indian  is  gorje — and  even  the  old  boat- 
men have  vanished,  Yon  have  sent  colonies  still 
farther  towards  the  setting  sun— and  the  west  is  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Ohio  was  then  the  chubby 
and  blooming  girl  ol  the  family,  who  grew  too  fast 
for  her  garments,  in  spite  of  ajl  the  tucks  and  draw- 
ing strings  and  broad  plaits,  made  "  to  let  go." 
But  she  is  now  in  vigorous  womanhood,  not  follow- 
ing in  the  train  of  civilization  and  refinement— but 
leading  it,  and  Bwaying  the  balance  of  the  Union, 
by  the  weight  of  Jier  moral  and  intellectual  strength. 

You  have  a  noble  country,  gentlemen,  and  it  is 
no  small  source  of  its  happiness,  that  it  occupies  a 
station  which  draws  upon  it  the  kindest  regards 
from  all  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy .— 
Your  relations  of  friendship  and  interest  are  inti- 
mate with. the  North,  and  the  Centre.  There  is 
not  a  state  in  the  circle,  that  has  not  reason  to 
to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  Ohio* 
*  As  a  Baltiroorean,  I  feel  myself  subsisting  under 
affinities  with  you,  and  am  acustomed  to  bring  in- 
to my/amiliar  reckoning,  the  certainty  of  the  most 
various  and  agreeable  social  relations  with  your 
People,  My  feelings  in  this  matter  arc  the  gen- 
eral feelings  of  my  townsmen*  We  have  just  re- 
solved to  level  the  Alleganies,  widen  the  Ohio,  and 
abolish  the  mile  stones,  in  the  rrmantic,  but  no 
longer  impracticable  exploit  of  annihilating  time 
and  space.  When  this  is  achieved,  gentlemen  we 
shall  oe  happy  to  see  you  and  your  friends,  on  any 
day  when  you  may  take  a  fancy  to  rise  early,  with 
us,  at  dinner  in  Baltimore. 

I  hmrtily  wish  we  cottld  get  this  regulated  by 
the  7th  of  April,  but  I  fen*  the  time  is  too,short.— 
I  will  beg  you  therefore,  that  you  will  aHow  me  so 
fir  to  participate  in  the  festival,  as  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing sentiments: 

u  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Maryland.—  I  broujgh 
fire  and  water  they  will  hold  together:  mountains 
shall  not  sunder  therm* 

I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Kennedy. 

[From  the  United  States  Medical  and  Surgical  Jowr* 

nalJorJJpril.)  < 

Improved  Edition  of  Good's  Study  oV  Medi- 
cine.   By  Dr.  A.  Sidney  Doane. 

Wc  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  the  Messrs.  Har- 
pers, of  New  York,  liaving  lately  received  a  copy 
of  the  last  London  edition  of  this  important  work, 
have  committed  it  to  the  press  for   immediate  re- 
publication.   The  present  edition  appeard  in  Lon- 
don in  December  last  J  it  is  a   greatly  enlarged 
copy,  with  additions  from  the  last  manuscript  im- 
provements of  the  learned  author,  and  still  farther 
increased  in  value  by  many  additions  of  a  pratical 
cliaracter  by  the  distinguished  editor,  Prof.  $amuel 
Cooper,  the  writer  of  the  popular  surgical  dictiona- 
ry, and  other  works.    The  contemplated  edition 
now  about  to  appear  from  the  accurate  and  excel- 
lent press  of  the  Harpers  will   include  the  whole 
work  and  emendations  of  Dr.  Good,  and  all  addi- 
tions and  improvements  by  Cooper;  and  to  these 
throughout  will  be  still  further  added  a  large  and 
copious  body  of  practical  notes  by  the  American 
editor,  Dr.  Doane,  of  New  York,  who  has  for  some 
time  been  advantageously  known  to  professional 
readers  and  practitioners  as  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
erudition  and  capacity.    The  notes  and  improve- 
ments of  Dr.  Doane  will  embrace  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  American  practice;  and  these 
researches  of  the  editor  will  enable  him  to  associate 
with  the  labors  of  Dr.  Good  a  large  amount  of  the 
opinions   and  observations   which  have   resulted 
from  the  clinical  experience  of  the  most  prominent 
American  authors  throughout  the  United  States.— 
It  is  believed  that  the  fidelity  with  which  this  act 
of  justice  will  be  performed  towards  the  character 
and  capacities  of  native  writers  indifferent  parts  of 
our   widely-extended    country,  will  give  to    the 
projected  undertaking  a  consideration  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  former  edition  of  tliis  elaborate  and 
valuable  work. 

We  feel  justified  in  thus  noticing  the  present 
edition  of  the  Study  of  Medicine,  inasmnch  as  we 
have  carefully  examined  a  considerable  number  of 
the  sheets  alrerdy  printed ;  and  if  Dr.  Doane  con- 
tinues to  exercise  the  same  industry  and  judgment 
throughout  the  book,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
fession Will  be  subjected  to  lasting  obligations  to 
him  for  his  services. 

We  are  informed  that  some  few  weeks  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  t|ie  appearance  of  the 
present  work,  as  it  js  extensive  and  will  be  ex- 


ecuted in  a  very  beautiful  manner;  it  will  be  in' 
eluded  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  offered  for 
sale  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  * 

•     Extract  from  "The  Evening  Voluntarie*." 

By  WoiMWOtTfi. 

Calm  fo  th<>  fragrant  air,  and  loth  to  lose 

Day'* rfrotdful  tvarmth.  tho'  mofsl  wfthfalHng  dews. 

Look  (or  the  start,  you'll  say  that  Ihere  ore  none  i 

Look  up  a  second  (fine,  and  one  by  oM,   ^ 

You  mark  them  twinkling  out  wiUi«ilvtrv  light, 

And  wonder  how  they  could  elude  the  sight. 

The  birds,  of  late  so  noisy  in  their  bowers, 

Warbled  awhile  with  faint  and  fatatar  poweis. 

But  now  nre  silent  in  the  dim-seen  lowers : 

Nor  does  the  village  church-clock's  IfM  ion* 

The  time's  and  season's  influence  disown ;. 

Nine  beats  distinctly  »  each  other  bound 

In  drowsy  sequence ;  how  unlike  the  sound 

That,  in  roufflr  winter,  oft  inflicts  a  fear 

On  fireside  if* tenefff,  doubting  what  they  hear .  , 

The  shepherd,  bent  on  rising  with  the  sun, 

Had  closed  hia  door  before  the  day  was  done, 

And  now  with  thankful  heart  to  serf  doth  creep, 

And  join  his  little  children  in  their  sleep. 

The  bat,  lured  forth  where  trees  the  lane  o'er  shade. 

Flits  and  reflits  along  the  close  arcade : 

For  heard  the  dor-hawk  chasea  the  while  mom 

WHh  burring  note,  which  Industry  and  Sloth 

Might  both  be  pleased  with,  for  h  suits  them  botb> 

Wheels  and  toe  tread  of  hoofs  are  heard  no  more  \ 

One  boat  there  was.  but  it  will  touch  the  shove 

With  the  next  dipping  of  its  slackened  oar  -, 

Faint  sound,  that,  for  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 

Might  give  to  serious  thoughts  a  moment's  sway, 

As  a  last  token  of  man's  toilsome  day  ! 

If  aO  too  mnclm  of  Eartfe  there  oe* 

By  O.  W.  W. 

If  all  loo  much  of  Earth  there  be 
In  t'eelin?s  I  have  breathed  to  thee, 
If  dreams  that  in  mir  sou*  have  dwelt. 
Seem  wilder  than  thine  own  haih  felt — • 
O  think  how  I  have  sought  *)  Be 
In  every  hone  and  dream  like  thee, 
And,  when  I  heard  thy  sunny  lone, 
Have  wished  my  spirit  like  thine  aw*  S 
If  sometimes  I  have  dared  to  speak 
A  word  that  crimsoned  o'er  thy  cheeky 
If  "dearest"  be  too  fond  a  name 
For  me  to  breathe,  or  thee  to  claim- 
Yet  think  how  I  have  checked  each  word, 
By  which  my  lfp,  not  heart,  hath  erred, 
And,  in  its  pure  and  sinless  tone, 
Have  wished  my  spirit  like  thine  own ! 

If  Love  my  wayward  bosom  move, 
To  aught  thy  heart  may  disapprove, 
If  Passion  and  an  earthly  dream 
Within  my  soul  a  moment  gleam— 
O  think  how  much  thou  canst  impart— 
Of  Virtue  to  my  restless  heart, 
And  breathe  a  sweet  and  sunny  tone, 
To  make  my  spirit  like  thine  own  ! 

[Foa  the  I^ew-York  Amkjucak.J 
The  Blasted  Oak* 

From  a  Painting  by  O.  A.  Luowm, 
Dark  on  the  heath— the  night  gloom  fell, 
Loud  sighed  the  wind,  with  fitful  spell 
The  lightning  glared  around, 
And  meeting  clouds  with  angry  roar, 
The  burthen  of  the  tempest  bore 
Far  o'er  the  trembling  ground. 
Hark  !  heard  ye  not  'mid  torrents  borne, 
The  echo  of  a  distant  horn 
Upon  the  moaning  blast  ? 
And  clatt'ring  hoofs  I  as  if  with  speed, 
For  life— for  life— spurr'd  on  a  steed 
It  comes,  and  now— 'tis  past. 
With  bl«»ody  speed— and  frantic  mien, 
Too  well  the  rider's  haste  I  ween 
Of  crime,  of  terror  spoke, 
And  ever  and  anon  he  threw 
A  fearful  glance— where  lonely  grew 
On  old  and  gnarled  oak. 
For  'neath  that  leafless  trunk  bath  lain, 
The  mould'eimg  corse  of  one  long  slam, 
Oh  !  (Sod !  can  such  things  be  ?— 
The  rider  spurr'd  his  courser  on— 
Oh !  for  the  blessed  beam  of  morn, 
To  light  me  cheerily. 
On— on— the  maddened  courier  fled. 
His  snorting  nostrils  speak  bis  dread— 
With  visage  ghastly  pile, 
The  horseiojlb  spurM— my  gallant  steed 
Why  falter,  at  thy  master's  need ! 
Why  tremble  thus,  and  quail  ? 

A  vaunt  ye  spirits  of  the  slain; 
My  horn  shall  catty  sound  again, 
To  bid  yon  Loiterers  haste— 
He  said— and  wound  a  trembling  blast- 
Started  his  horse,  as  moaning,  past 
A  shadow  o'er  the  waste. 
Tis  he— the  murderer  faintly  cries, 
Oh!  GodM  I  see  his  pleading  eyea, 
That  wide  and  bleeding  gash— 
Hn !  ha !— 'tis  but  a  shadow  born, 
Of  clouds— (such  oft  the  earth  hath  worn) 
Scared  by  the  liglit'niugs  flash. 

ffhey  neared  the  Hpot— a  forked  light. 
Played  'round  the  tree,  and  by  the  bright, 
And  vivid  flame  it  cast— 
I  saw  the  murderer  writhing  fall 
•    Then  closed  above,  nights  glooin|ng  pall 
And  louder  moaned  the  Wast,  * ***♦*• ' 
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Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard  will  publish,  on 
Saturday  next,  The  Crapon  Miscellany,  number  2, 
containing  MboUtford  end  Neivstead  Abbey,  subject? 
of  lively  interest  for  general  readers.  The  volume 
is  of  230  pages,  and  printed  as  the  first, 

CeUbrtUUM  of  the  Mrth  Carolina  Declaration  of 
Independence. — TheMecklenbilrg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence Svas celebrated  with  great  eclat  at  Char- 
lotte,N.C.  on  the  20th  ult.  A  vast  concourse  of  citi- 
zens from  North  andSouth  Carolina  ussembled  upon 
the  occasion,  including  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
and  several  high  official  functionaries  of  the  latter 
State.  The  Declaration  was  road  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  an  oration  delivered  by  Franklin  Smith,  Esq. 
The  military  was  in  sttendance  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  whole  ceremonies  were  of  the  most  imposing 
character.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  persons  sat 
down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  at  evening  there 
was  a  splendid  ball"  Charlotte,"  says  the  Journal 
of  that  plaoe,  "has  not  seen  such  a  day  for  sixty 
years." 

New  EtfaLAftD  Anniversaries. — The  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle?  of  Lexington  was  celebrated  on 
the  spot  recently,  and  from  tiro  oration  of  Edward 
Everett  on  the  occasion — a  man  who,  as  Johnson 
said  of  Goldsmith,  "touches  nothing  that  he  does 
not  adorn"— -we  copy  a  fine  account  of  the  battle 
and  its  circumstances. 

Jfcwburyport,  too,  has  been  celebrating  her  two 
hundredth  anniversary — and  with  genuine  New 
England  feeling. 

Mr*  Evef-ctl'i  Address  at  Lexington. 

We  are  gl«id  to  set  before  our  readers  a  portion 
of  this  Address*  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  arc  related.  The  discourse  it- 
self yields  to  none  of  the  former  efforts  of  its  author, 
in  eloquence,  fullness  ov  researcii,  or  adaptation  to 
the  occasion. — [Boston  Daily  Adv.j 

On  Saturday,  the  |3th  of  April,  the  provincial 
Congress,  then  in  session  at  Concord,  adjourned  to 
meet  again  on  the  10th  of  May.  It  is  probable 
that  the  intelligence  of  this  event  had  not  reached 
General  Gage  in  Boston,  wnen,  on  the  same  day, 
he  commenced  his  arrangements  for  the  projected 
expedition.  Tire  grenadiers  and  figlit  infantry 
were  relieved  fYo.n  their  several  stations  in  Boston, 
and  concentrated  on  tire  common,  under  pretence 
of  learning  a  new  military  exercise.  At  midnight 
following,  the  floats  of  the  transport  ships,  which 
had  been  previously  repaired,  were  launched  and 
moored  under  the  sterns  of  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor.  Dr.  Warren,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Concresson  Saturday,  had  expressed  to  the  family 
of  Mr.  Clark,  his  firm  persuasion,  that  the  moment 
was  at  hand  when  blood  would  flow,  lie  justly 
regarded  the  military  movements  of  the  following 
night,  as  a  confirmafion  of  this  opinion,  and  des- 
patched Colonel  Paul  Revere  the  next  day,  to  thi.« 
place,  to  bring  the  intelligence  to  Messrs.  Hincook 
and  ,Adams.  They  naturally  inferred  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  preparations,  that  their  own  seiz- 
ure could  not  be  the  sole  object}  and  advised  the 
committee  of  safety,  then  sittuig  at  West  Cam- 
bridge, to  order  the  distribution  into  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  of  the  stores  collected  at  Concord. 
Colonel  Paul  Revere,  on  his  return  to  town  on 
Sunday,  concerted  with  his  friends  in  Charlestown 
that  two  lights  should  be  shown  from  the  steeple  of 
the  North  Church,  if  the  British  troops  should  cross 
in  boats  to  Cambridge,  and  one,  if  they  should 
march  out  over  Boston  neck. 

Wednesday  the  19th  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
eventful  day.  Ten  or  twelve  British  offiecr3  were 
sent  out  the  day  before  on  horseback,  who  dined  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  nightfall  scattered  themselves 
on  the  roads  to  Concord  to  prevent  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  from  the  town.  Early  in* 
formation  of  this  fact  was  brought  to  this  place  by 
Solomon  Brown*  of  Lexington,  who  returned  late 
from  Boston  market  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th 

*  Mr.  Brown  is  still  living  but  from  the  distance 
of  his  place  of  residence,  was  not  able  to  attend, 
with  the  other  survivors  of  Captain  Parker's  com- 
pany, (ten  in  number,)  at  the  celebration  of  the 
NUmrsary, 


and  passed  them  and  was  passed  by  them  setera 
times,  as  they  sometimes  rode  forward  or  fell  bact 
on  the  road.  A  despatch  to  the  same  ertect  wat 
al«o  sent  by  Mr.  Gerry  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
at  West  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Hancock,  wlkise  an- 
swer, still  preserved,  evinces  the  calmness  and  self- 
possession,  which  he  maintained  at  the"  approach- 
ing crisis.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  a 
guard  of  eight  men,  under  the  late  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, then  n  sergeant  in  the  LcxingtonN  company, 
was  inarched  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  Mr 
Clark's  house,  for  the  protection*  of  .Messrs.  Ad- 
ams and  Hancock.  At  the  same  time  Messrs. 
Sanderson,  Loriug,f  and  Brown,  were  sent  up  to- 
wards Concord,  to  watch  the  movement  of  the  of-  < 
fi  *e  s.  They  came  Upon  them  unawares  in  Lin- 
coln, and  fell  into  their  hands.  About  midnight, 
Col.  Paul  Revere,  who  had  ten,  Bostnh  by  di- 
rection of  Doctor  Warren,  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  was  discovered,  and  had 
passed  by  the  way  of  Charlestown,  where 
he  narrowly  escaped  two  British  officers,  through 
Mcdford,  and  West  Cambridge,  giving  the  alarm 
at  every  house  on  the  way — arrived  at  Mr. 
Clark's  with  despatches  from  Dr.  Warren, 
for  Hancock  and  Adams.  Passing  ah  towards 
Concord,  Revere  also  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  officers  in  Lincoln,  but  not  till  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  his  errand  to 
young  Dr.  Prescott,of  Concord,  whom  he  overtook 
on  die  road.  At  the  moment  Revere  was  arretted 
by  the  officers,  Prescott  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
way  through  them,  and  thus  carried  the  alarm  to 
Concord.  The  intelligence  sent  by  Dr.  Warren  to 
Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  purported  that  a 
large  body  of  the  King's  troops,  (supposed  to  Be 
a  brigade  of  1200  or  1600  mefi,)  had  embarked  in 
boats  from  Boston." 

After  the  detention  of  an  hour  or  two  in  Lincoln, 
the  British  officers  were  informed  by  Col.  Revere, 
of  all  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  alarm  the  coun- 
try ;  and  deemed  it  expedient  fdr  their  own  safely 
to  hasten  back  toward  Beaton.  On  their  way  to- 
ward Lexington,  they  put  many  questions  to  their 
prisoners,  as  to  the  place  where  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Hancock  were  residing.  A*  they  approached  Lex- 
ington, the  alarm  bell  was  ringing,  and  a  volley 
was  fired  l>y  some  of  the  militia,  theri  assembling 
on  the  green.  Upon  this  they  hastened  their  flight, 
and  just  as  they  entered  the  village  their  prisoners 
escaped  from  them.  Colonel  Revere  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  general  apprehen- 
sions relative  to  his  distinguislted  guests,  -  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  interrogatories  of  the  British 
officers,  Messrs.  Hancock  rind  Adams  were  per- 
suaded with  great  difilcutty  to  withdraw  from"  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tho  road.  On  the  return  of 
Colonel  Revere  to  the  centre  of  tho  village,  he  met 
Capiai*  ThaddeusBowman  coming  up  the  road,  in 
mil  gallop,  with  the  news  that  the  British  troops 
were  at  hand. 

It  was  at  this  time,  between  four  and  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Three  messengers  had  been  sent 
down  the  road,  to  ascertain  the  approach  of  the 
British  army.  The  two  first  brought  no  tidings, 
and  the  troops  were  not  discovered  by  the  third, 
Bowman,  till  they  wore  far  advanced  mto  the  town; 
They  hod  been  put  in  motion  about  seven  hours 
before  on  Boston  Common.  They  crossed  in  boata, 
near  the  spot  where  the  Court  House  ff«w  stands 
in  East  Cambridge ;  and  there  took  up  their  march, 
from  eight  hundred  do  one  thousand  strong,  grena- 
diers, light  infantry,  and  marines.  They  crossed 
the  marshes,  inclining  to  their  right,  and  came  into 
Charlestown  and  West  Cambridge  road,  near  the 
foot  of  Prospect  hill.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  chil- 
ly night.  No  hostile  movement  was  made  by 
tnem,  till  they  readied  West  Cambridge.  The 
committee  of  safety  had  been  in  session  in  that 
place  at  Wetherbee's  tavern ;  and  three  of  its  dis- 
tinguished members,  Vice  President  Gerry  ?  Cok 
Lee,  and  Col.  Orne,  had  taken  up  their  lodging  for 
the  night,  at  the  same  house.  The  village,  having 
been  alarmed  by  Colonel  Revere,  was  on  the  alert 
at  the  approach  of  the  army ;  and  Messrs.  Gerry, 
Lee,  and  Orne,  had  risen  from  their  beds  and  gone 
to  their  windows,  to  contemplate  the  strange  spec- 
tacle. As  the  troops  came  up*  on  a  line  with  the 
house,  a  sergeant's  guard  was  detached  to  search 
it ;  and  the  members  of  the  committee  had  but 
a  moment  to  escape  by  flight  into  the  adjacent 
fields. 

It  was  now  perceived  by  Colonel  Smith,  who 

f  Mr.  Loring  was  present  on  the  Stage!  at  the 
delivery  of  this,  address, 


commanded  the  British  detachment*  that  the  couu* 
try,  oh  all  sides,  wa$  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The 
news  had  spread  in  every  direction,  both  bjr  the 
way  of Chariestown  and  ftoxbury.  The  lights  in 
the  North  Church  steeple  Irad  given  the  signal,  be* 
fore  the  troops  had  fairly  ernbArked.  It  Was  prop- 
agated by  the  dlarm  bell,  from  village  td  village  { 
vollies  from  the  minute-men  were  herd  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  ae  fast  as  light  and  sound  could  travel, 
the  news  ran  through  Massachusetts,  I  might  say 
though  New-England ;  and  every  man  as  he  heard 
it  sprang  to  his  arms.  As  a  measure  of  precaution 
under  these  circumstances,  Colonel  Smith  detach* 
cd  six  companies  of  light  infantry  and  marines,  t* 
move  forward  under  Major  Pitcairne  and  take  pos* 
session  of  the  bridges  at  Concord,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  communication  with  tile  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  tiftic  also,  he  sent  back  to  Gen- 
eral Gage  and  asked  a  reinforcement,  a  piece  of 
forethought  which  saved  all  that  was  saved  of  the 
fortunes  of  that  day.  Before  these  detached  com- 
panies could  reach  Lexington,  the  officers  already 
mentioned  were  hastening  .down  the  road  ;  arid 
falling  in  wkh  Major  Pitcairne,  informed  him*  that 
five  hundred  men  were  assembling  on .  Lexington 
green  to  rfeslst  the  troops.  In  consequence  of  this 
exaggerated  account,  the  advance  party  was  halted, 
to  give  time  for!  the  grenadiers  to  come  up. 

And  thus,  fellow  citizens,  having  glanced  at  all 
the  other  movements  of  this  memorable  night,  we 
are  prepared  to  contemplate  that,  which  gives  inter- 
est to  them  all.    *fhe  company  assembled  oil  this 
spot,  and  which  had  been  swelled  by  the  British 
officers  to  n>c  hundred,  consisted  m  reality  of  six- 
ty or  seventy  of  the  roilitia  of  Lexington.    On  the 
receipt  of  the  information  of  the  officers  and  the 
movement  of  the  trodps,  a  guard  had  been  set,  as 
we  have  seeh,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Claik,  the  eve- 
ning before.    After  thfe  receipt  of  the  intelligence 
brought  by  Revere,  the  alarm  bell  was  rung ;  arid 
a  s\tmrnVms  sent  round  to  the  militia  of  the  place, 
to  assemble  oh  the  green.    This  was  done  by  direc- 
tion of  the  commander  of  the  company,  Capt,  John 
i>arkerJr-an  officer  of  approved  firmness  and  cour- 
age.   He  had  probably  served  in  the  French  war, 
and  gate  many  proofs,  tilt  this  trying  occasion  of 
a  most  intrepid  spirit-    About  two  o'clock  in  ttte 
morning,  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  the  roll  was  called, 
arid  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  answered  to 
their  Harries* — some  of  them,  alas — whose  asheS, 
now  gathered  in  that  depository,  invoke  the  mmirn- 
ul  honors  of  this  day, — for  the  last  tirrfe  on  earth. 
Messengers  were  sent  down  the  road  to  bring  in- 
telligence of  the  trooj>s;  and   the  men  were  or- 
dered to  load  wi^li  powder  and    hall.    One  of 
the  messengers  sottf!  returned  with    the  report, 
that  there  were  no  troops  to  be,  seen.    Is  con- 
sequence of  this  information,  as  the  night  was  chil- 
ly, in  order  to  spare  the  men,  already  harassed 
by  the  repeated  alarms  which  had  been  given,  and 
to  relieve  the  anilely  of  their  families,  the  militia 
were  dismissed ;  but  ordered  to  await  the  return  of 
the  other  expresses,  sent  down  to  gain  a  lgnowi* 
hd^e  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  directed 
to  he  in  readiness,  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.     About 
half  the  mtn  sought  refuge  from  the  chill  of  the 
night,  in  the  public  house  still  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  green ; — the  residue  retired  to  their  homes 
In  (he  neighborhood.    One  of  the  messengers  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  British,  who  took  cmsctual 
preeatrtions  to  arrest  every  person  on  the  road. — 
Benjamin  Wellington  hastening  to  the  centre  of 
the  village,  was  intercepted  by  their  advanced  par- 
ty, and  was  the  first  person  seized  by  the  enemy  in 
arms,  in  the  revolutionary  war.    !h  conseuuehce  of 
these  precautions,  the  troops  remained  undiscovered 
till  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place,  and  when 
there  was  scarce  time  for  the  last  messenger,  Capc 
Thaddeus  Bowman,  to  return  with  the  tidings  of 
their  certain  approach. 

Anew,  the  last  alarm,  is  now  given :  the  ben 
rings, — guns  are  fired  in  haste  on  the  green, — the 
drum  beats  to  arms.  The  militia,  withm  reach  of 
the  sound,  hasten  to  obey  the  carl,  sixty  or  seventy 
m  number,  and  are  drawn  up  in  order  a  verjr  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  spot  on  which  \t e  stand. 
The  British  troops,  hearing  the  American  drum, 
regard  k  ae  a  challenge,  and  are  halted  at  the  dfcj- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  to  load  tfierr 
guns.  At  the  sight  of  this  preparation  a  few  of 
the  militia  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  tine,  na- 
turally feeling  the  madness  of  resisting  a  force  out- 
numbering their  own  tori  to  one,  and  supposed  to 
be  near  twice  as  large  as  it  Was,  sliowed  a  disposi- 
tion to  retreat.  Captain  Parker  ordered  them  to 
stand  their  ground,  threatening  death  to  any  man 
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who  should  fly,— but  directed  them  not  to  firj;  uii- 
l«a  ^tst fired  lhioi). 'I'lic ''1^1)1(1, mii,  is  »f  the  BriLglj 
fnrees  advance.!  iiome  rails  in  front,  of  their  troobs. 
WiLlt  mingled  [hrr-aW  iimj  oaths,  they  bid  the  Ame- 
ricans lay  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  and  call 
Uiilieir "own  troops,  now  rusliins  lurionsly  on, — 
|he  |lgbt  infantry  on  the  (right  of  the  church  in 
which  we  are^nnw  assembled,  and  ihe  grenadiers 
o|i  the  Id1!,— to  fire.  The  order  not  being  followed 
wiili'iiisi.i'm  obedience,  is  renewed  with  outlis  and 
iniprecatioiis,— die  officers'  discharge  their  pistols--- 
niid  the  foreniost  platoon  urea  over  the  beads  of 
the  Amerians.  Not  one  (ilia,  and  Jghn  Ml  . 
slandine  next  lo  a  kinsipnn  of  the  same  family 
name,  calipty  obseived,  that  they  were  firing  no- 
thing iiui  powder.  Another  general  volley,  aimed 
wlili  final  precision,  suci-ci-ds.  fclbciii^cr  Monroe 
repliefl  to  the  remark  just  made,  that  somethina; 
more  than  powder  was  then  Tired,  as  he  was  shut 
himself'iri  the  ami.  At  the  some  nionient,  several 
dropped  around  tliein  killed  and  wounded.  Cup- 
lair!  Parker  now  felt  l|ie  necessity  of  directing  Ins 
men  to  disperse,  but  it  was  not  until  severed  of 
them  had  relumed  tl|c  British  lire,  and  some  of 
them  more  than  once,  that  this  handful  of  rjraye 
ijien  were  driven  from  the  field. 

Of  this  gallant  little  company,  seven  were  killed 
and  'en  wounded,  a  Quarter  part   at  least  of  the 
minibjr  drawn  up,  enr!  a  must  signal  proof 
firmness,  with  which  they  stood  the  British 
Willingly  wouldl'do  justice  to  the  separate 
of  each  mdividnal  of  tliis  herojc  band  ;  but 
ti'on  has  not  furnished  us  the  means.     A  fi 
teresting  anecdotes  have,  however,  b 
Jedediah  njunroe  was  one  of  the  w 
disheartened  by  this  circumstance,  it  it- 

ting  itic  field,  he  marched  with  hi:  ;0 

faU-suit  of  Uie  enemy  lo  Concord,  ani  in 

he  afternoon.     Ebenezer  Munroe,  ed 

two  wounds,  and  (t  third  ball  ihrougr  is. 

William  Tjdd,  the  second  in  comma]  n- 

pany,  was  pursued  by  Major  Pitcaime,  on  horse- 
back,  up  the  north  road,wilh  repeated  cries  to  stop 
or  he  whs  a  dead  man.  Having  leaped  the  fence, 
he  discharged  his  gun  ut  his  pursuer,  and  thus 
cpmpcllcd  (Tim  in  turn  lo  take  flight.  Robert  Mun- 
roc  was  killed  with  Parker,  Muzzy,  and  Jonathan 
Harrington,  on  or  near  the  line,  where  the  compa- 
ny was  fqrnied.  Robert  Munroe  luuj  aervec] 
in  the  French  ware.  .  He  was  Hie  standard- 
bearer  of  hjs  company  at 'the  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg,  in  WS8.  He  now  fiverf  W  sec,  set  up 
for  the  first  time,  the  banner  of  his  country's 
Independence.  He  saw  it  raised  ainidsl  the 
handful  of  his  brave  associates  ;  alas,  that  he  was 
struck  down,  without  living  nke  you,  venerable 
survivors  of  that  momentous  day,  to  behold  it,  as  it 
dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  aim,  blest  of 
heaven  sod  of  men— nt  the  heed  of  the  trumphan  t 
hoM  of  America !  illhoii  to  the  glorious  ensign' 
Courage  tq  the  heart  and  strength  to  the  hand,  U 
which,  jo  all  time,  it  shall  be  entrusted !  May  it 
forever  waive  in  Honor,  in  unsullied  glory,  sod  pat- 
riotic hope,  pn  rtwdomjeof  UiecapitoljOft  thecoun. 
Iff'*  strong  hold*,  on  the  tented  piew,  on  the  wUve- 
Rooked  ttfHWsf.  Wheresoever  W  IBP  mftfT 
iurfew),  toe  eve  of  the  Ajnencun  ahull  behaU  II, 
may  be  hew  reason  to  blew  It.  fin  whatsoever 
spot  it  is  planted,  there  may  freedom  have  a  foof. 
ItfJld,  bwoanity  a  brave  champion,  and  relieiqn  as 
•Mar.  Though  stained  with  blood  w  a  rietueouj 
cause,  may  jx  never  in  any  cause,  be  gtauvtd  with 
slwijie.  Alike,  when  its  gorgeous  folds  (hall 
ton  in  lazy  holiday  triumph,  on  the  summer  breeze, 
and  its  tattered  fragments  he  dimly  seen  through 
the  ekiuds  °t  war.  m'£X  'l  ™  liic  jpT  Rn&  P™1*  "* 
(tip  America u  heart,  first  raised  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  liberty,  in  thaf  cause  tdone  may  it  forev- 
er spread  out  its  strenming  blazonry  to  the  battle 
end  the  storm.  First  raised  in  this  humble  village, 
and  siilce  borne  victoriously  ncross  the  continent 
and  on  every  tea,  may  virtue,  and  freedom,  and 
peace  forever  follow,  where  it  leads  the  way!  The 
banner  which  wasraised,  on  ilia  spot,  by  a*  village 
Hero,*  wus  not  that,  whose  glorious  folds  arc  now 
Bothered  round  the  sacred  depository  of  the  ashes 
of  his  brave  companions.  He  carried  the  old  pro- 
vincialflagof  Massachusetts  Ba^.  As  ithoddnce 
been  planted  in  triumph,  on  the  walls  of  Louis- 
bquift  Quebec,  and  Montreal,  it  was  now  raised  in 
a  N>V  England  village,  among  a  band  of  broye 
men,  some  of  whom  had  followed  it  lo  victory  ip 
distant  fields,  and  now  rallied  beneath  it,  in  the  bo- 

*  Joseph  Simon*  was  the  ensign  of  the  {**• 
jngtw  company  an  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 


sqmof  their  homes,  determined,  if  duty  Gilieii  liicir,  | 
to  shed  the! r  blood  in  its  d.-fr-p.x.  May  Heaven  ■ 
apu'.jve  the  oiuiii.  'i'iir  r.'i^iciit  star.dnrd  uf  Mijfi- 
sWhuseltsBay'wasdLplayr-.llbL-ilic.-.inlr,:,-^;!,^ 
cronies,  before  the  Star-Si^ Nei.ep  B«SKtR  m- 
the  UMio-i  hull  IjLvii  (lim-  to  !liu  bi-.-eze.  should 
ihe  time' come  (wfiii-.li  fjo-lavert),  iH,<  r  r!i:i;  :;l;..n- 
ous  bapner  shall  be  rent  jn  twain,  npy  XI-.-:  n-lni- 
Sfi'tts,  who  first  raised  her  sUiulard  in  iln;  r-nuse  of 
llriimd  An.urira,  be  tlie  last  by  whom  tl.at  cause  is 
descried;  mid  as  nu-iy  nf  her  rliild:<:ii,  wlm  firs'. 
raised  ihat  standard  on  this  Kjiot,  fell  j^ni'iu-dy  in 
its  defence,  »i  nmyilie  hist -^.-ri  uf  MaM.iclnt«-trs,  tu 
whom  it  shall  be  entrusted,  not  yield 
mortal  agony ! 

(fromlnc  Jirmy  nnd  Mary  Gltnmietf.] 

bS'oikeer  urdem,  no.  t. 

rfosftiflftm,  aiw  Mey,  1S35.  \ 
-Tbe  Chief  Engineer  has  again  the  melanolioly 
fluty  of  announeing,  with  deep  regret,  lo  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  iho  loss  of  niiolhcr  highly  meritorious 
brother  officer.  Brevet  Major  Giobde  Blshit, 
whadiedatSmithvi!le,W.U.  on  the  16th  inst. 

As  ii  WBiimonial  of  reapecLfor  llie  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  iCngineers, 
anil  of  the  Military  Academy,  are  requested  lo 
wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 
C.  Gbstiot. 
Capt.  J.  A.  Phillips,  7th  Infantry,  relieved  from 
his  staff  appointment  as  AssistaM  Comrrussary  of 
Subsistence,  and  acting  Assistant  Uuerlermaster 
at  the  Military  Academy  West  Point,  and  ozderei 
to  join  his  company  —  **—  •'■'■-—  '"'■  M"> 
1035. 


L  Port  Qibaon,  nth  May, 


IdDIFFEttENCE     OF    TUB  AMERICAN    PeOF(.E    Ti 

^upsM  Like. — We  have'  had  repeated  occasion 
to  eifjrcss  our  conviction,  that  in  this  country,  the 
comfort,  safety,  and  life  of  man,  when  committed  to 
the  charge  of  steamboats,  stage  drivers, or  builders, 
seem  literally  to  be  deemed  of  no  moment.  The 
inost  awful  accidents,  frojn  Wl  these  sources,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  yet  we  never  hear  of  any  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  them — or  penalty  imposed 
for  the  negligence,  parsimony,  or  ignorance  from 
winch  they  almost  always  result.  We  subjoin  two 
insumces  of  fearful  interest,  nnd  venture  to 
predict,  that  there  will  be  no  judicial  investigation 

[From  (lie  Whaling  Qk.AU  of  (Ac  351ft  May.] 

ANOTHIH  KTBtMOOiT  ElTLOSlOW— FoBTT  PeR- 

iii  Misuse—  By  the  arrival  at  this  port  this 
boot  Warsaw,  Capt.  Keat- 
iuful  (titelljgence,   that  the 

.■iii|r.'  atopjjiiiu  at  ttanrafls, 
afj.cwpfleaupfp    " 
th'insu,  burst  her   . 
ersons  wprfi  eitfor  k^eij  or 
l  had  bi^n  found  on  ThwrK- 
i  Warsaw  passed.   Thepi 
lly  Gerntan  eniigrspts,  n 
bin  passengers  in  oijditSi 
f  the  Union.    We  have 
bis  nieluiiclioly  oocurrcjlce, 
I  doubUuss  furnish  them  la  r 
day  or  two. 

Kaa-QaxiAsTl,  May  15th.— Jtt/uJ  Cetayrenfti. 
—The  tbree  story  brick  building  on  Ihe  south  side 
of  Canal  street,  and  between  Camp  nnd  Magazine 
streets,  occupied  us  the  Planters'  Hotel,  and  kept 
by  Charles  Armstrong,  fell  to  the  earth  last  night 
atabouthalfpnsttwoo'clock.  Renar~  L- J  '  " 
been  making  u»  the  lower  stcry,  and  it  is  preaumi 

[jiat  too  much  of  the  support  nnd  1 - 

cutaway. 

The  hotel  was  occupied  as  an  oo 
house,  and,  i(  W  cakujnted,  cpntai 

caent  of  the  dreidful  accident,  bct..„> 

ECventy  jruuiites.  Tlie  liillunl  roum,  whicll  hod 
been  very  full  till  late  at  pigjit,  had  clo,ted  only  a 
short  time  before.  A  yoiuift  ;;f.mlemati  who  lisd 
jeft  (l  Wto  few  minutes  before  l)ie  fn!l  of  ill'- 1  iiild- 
ui£,  states  thai  be  passedlotheoppoiil'slilnof  iln: 
street,  to  his  b.Mrdm^  Imusf ,  went  od  to  the  gallery 
in  front,  where  he  heard  three  distinct  and  loud 
craefcs,  reBemJjliog  ihe  dMiarp'  of  small  cannon, 


then  a  sound  like  an  earthquake,  as  the  mass  fell, 
and  for  a  moment  after,  one,  and  only  one,  appal- 
ling cry,  as  if  by  tlie  united  voices  of  Che  suSerira  I 
The  siiiiriii  wus  ,1. reedy  given  to  the  citBens,  [he 
beds  nnif,  iimj  engiiit:  conipinies  luri.ea  oi|J. 

Ste*muo4T  Majsstic. — Therp  arf  no  authentic 
accounts  yel,  of  the  actual  number  of  sufTerers,  by 
the  explosion  on  board  this  lioet.  The  8t-  Lour* 
(Mo.)  Rcpubliuon,  however,  of  25tb  U.U.,  (bus  ac- 
counts  foi-  the  occurrence,  and  slates  generally  f)ie 
number  injured: 

Ihe  ateamlMOt  Majestic  arrived  at  this  porf  last 
evusijiij;  (/iiui  New  f)r[rji!is.  We  up:  sorj-y  Jo  Jjcar 
shut  Ibe  iniiit  met  iviLli  ;i  dejilurril^c  accident,  just 
as  she  was  leaving  Memphis.  The  Captain  had 
ord'irs,  that  the  yawl  which  had  bean  along- 
side should  l>e  (alien  astern ;  am)  while  the  cj-ew 
were  enpnged  in  ibis  work,  tlie  passengers,  tit"  whojn 
tlierc  wns  ;i  large  number,  rushed  to  the  stn  rboar 
side  of  tlie  boot. 

A  short  time  intervened  ;  die  Captain  gave  or- 

is  to  "  trim  the  boot,"  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done 

thej  larboard  boiler  collapsed.      i'or'H  paisengefs 

vrere  more  or  leas  scalded  ;  of  wjiom  tiff**  had  .died 

when  the  Majestic  left  Memphis,  and  seyeml  olh- 

All  the  cabin  passengers  escaped  unbanned  — 
the  iiij-n-y  was  ec: i fineil  lo  tlinsu  on  deck.  The  sec- 
ond endued  was  also  badly  scalded. 

New  Orleans,  May  SO.— The  diseases  annual- 
ly prevalent  on  the  river  Mississippi  end  its  numer- 
ous tributaries,  ore  again  bscmutig  rile.  AH  the 
cases  of  cholera  that  were  said  to  haye  ofcurjed  fn 
this  city  were  limited  to  passengers  on  boats  com- 
ing down  the  river,  in  various  purls  of  which  liu- 
merous  cases  are  still  found.  But  no  cholera  ex- 
ists in  New  Orleans,  except  the  cholera  morbus, 
common  in  other  places  at  this  period.'  Cases 
of  bdious  fever  indeed  occurred  within  the  past 
few  days,  but  not  lo  any  extent,  norare  theya- 
larming. 

The  very  great  negligence  of  voyagers  on  our 
western  waters,  and  the  very  little  care  taken  of 
hem  by  tlie  commanders  of  boats,  are  sufficient 
:o  engender  disease.  Hence  the  real  source  of 
disease  on  the  Mississippi.  We  have  personally 
witnssed  these  causes  and  effects,  and  roust  in- 
dignantly give  our  testimony  Bgoinat  this  culpable 
carelessness. 

Now  the  small  pox  has  broken  out,  end  ri 
from   Memphis  to  Natchez,   and  thence  ti 
chitoches. 


3 
utiously 


ting  and  I 
neJ,  at  t! 


Whaler  Lost.— Capt.  Richards,  of  ship  Ameri- 
ca, arrived  at  New  London  from  the  Pacific  ocean 
on  [he  anil,  JamIBiry  [oat,  fell  in  tk  in  Intie  56 
S.lon4GW.  the  wreck  of  lite  Merrimack,  Pease 
master,  of  Newburyjiorl— had  the  appearance  (of 
licing  in  the  water  about  50  days. 

[From  Iftc  &KM'*r   Pail.] 
West 
The  Board  of  Visiters 
able  the  Secretary  of  Wl 
amination  of  tlio  Cadets  r 
was  organized  Ihis  day  t 
Hon.  Peter  V.  Panic),  ol 
Col-W.C.  Lyman,  aftj 
ber  present  : 
Rev.  J.  Coggswell,  Connecticut. 
Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  Juhu  W.  Hujuer,  Esq.  Jno. 
A.  Graham,  LL-D-,  New  York. 
■  Gen.  W.T.  R.-e,-.,  ]).ni.  Cakio  B;yt|,,  W,n..t. 
^:ri-,Wi,i.C.FraSi-r,EMj.-s.,l'hila. 
-.  Hon.  P.  V.  Dimd.to!.  Hcilh,  b,.K.   11.  .Car- 
midiael,  Virgiuin, 

John  Bragg,  Esq,  North  Carolina. 
Col.  WniTC.  Lymou,  Georgia. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Davis,  South  Carolina. 
Thoa,  J.  Pew,  Joseph  Holt,  Esqrs,  Keniucky. 
Gen.  Wm.  Milroy,  Indiana. 
Col.  P.  Martin,  Alabama. 

Brigadier  General  Henry  Atkinson,  of  Jhe  Unir 
ted  Slates  Army, 

Mbiic*  «p  the  United  States. — We  learn 
from  unauthentic  source,  that  the  additional  Ard- 
ele  to  the  Treaty  of  Limits,  between  the  United 
Suites  end  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  has  been  ear- 
eluded  and  approved  by  the  Grncral  Congress  of 
Mayico,  and  in  virtue  thereof,  tjie  period  within 
\>  liii-li  the  rospertiire  Coinmisaianeriofnolli  nauons 
should  meet,  and  deride  on  tin:  boundary  between 
the  two  countries,  lias  been  extended  to  one  year 
from  ihe  date  of  tlie  exchange  of  the  ralificatfane, 

—[jour,  of  Com.] 
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A  patriot  of  the  Revolution  has  enclosed  $500  to 
the  Editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  for  the 
American  Colonization  Society ;  remarking,  Urn1 
«at  this  late  period  of  his  life,  he  cannot  serve 
his  country  in  any  manner  so  beneficially,  as  in 
aiding  tliat  Society,  in  their  wise  and  philanthropic 
endeavors,  by  degree*,  to  free  the  United  States 
from  a  great  and  growing  evil,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  compensate  the  present  generation  of  black 
men,  for  injuries  our  ancestors  have  done  them  and 
their  fathers." 

At  the  latest  date,  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties was  engaged  in  debate  on  the  abolition  of 
Negro  Slavery  in  the  French  Colonies.  The  num- 
ber of  •laves  in  them  is  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand.  In  reply  to  several  of  the  orators, 
(April  22d,)  the  President  of  the  Council  (Duke  de 

Broglie)  said — 

"  The  moment  was  critical — that  a  hazardous 
experiment  was  now  trying  in  England,  and  that 
in  the  uncertainty  of  its  result  it  was  the  duty  of 
Ministers  to  be  silent ;  as  to  act  otherwise  would 
endanger  the  success  of  the  experiment  which 
Government  might  one  day  try— he  would  not  say 
when—he  would  bind  himselt  to  nothing." 

American  Temperance  Society.— This  Society 
held  its  anniversary  meeting  on  the  2Gth  instant,  in 
the  Park  street  Church,  Boston,  before  a  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  audience.  The  following 
notice  of  its  proceedings,  has  been  furnished  for 
piblication  in  this  paper: 

"The  reportjwhich  was  partiallyread  by  thdRev. 
Dr.  Edwards,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  sur- 
passed, if  possible,  in  interest,  any  of  the  previous 
reports  of  the  society,  by  the  same  able  hand.  One 
of  its  great  objects  is  to  show,  that  alcohol  is  a  pois- 
o.t,  and  that  too  of  the  most  deadly  character,  and — 
under  whatever  name — that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
constitution  of  men  in  health.  The  report,  in  a 
mosi  satisfactory  manner,  explodes  the  common  er- 
ror, that  alcohol  exists  in  a  slate  of  nature :  itshows 
conclusively,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  fruits 
and  grains  are  proper  for  man,  tliat  alcohol,  which 
is  formed  by  fermentation,  6ring  a  process  of  de- 
cay, is  also  proper.  The  report  takes  the  ground 
throughout,  tliat  it  is  with  intoxicating  liquors,  un- 
der whatever  title,  that  the  friends  of  temperance 
have  now  to  contend :  on  this  broad  and  tenable 
ground,  that  so  long  as  those  drinks  are  used  as  a 
common  beverage,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  eman- 
cipating the  world  from  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

The  following  are  among  the  remarkable,  and 
certainly  very  encouraging  facts,  set  forth  in  this 
report  t 

There  arc  State  Temperance  Societies  in  every 
State  but  one  of  the  Union, 

There  are  eight  thousand  local  societies. 

Four  thousand  distilleries  are  represented  a9  hav- 
ing extinguished  their  fires. 

Eight  thousand  merchants  as  having  abandoned 
the  unmoral  traffic ;  and 

Twelve  hundred  American  vessels  now  naviga- 
ting the  ocean  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

It  speak8in  high  commendation  of  societies  form- 
ed in  England  and  tins  country,  on  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  can  intoxicate,  and 
from  Strong  Beer,  as  having  been  more  injurious  in 
England,  than  even  ardent  spirit.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  report,  several  able  addresses  were  deli- 
vered, aH  advocating  the  principle  of  total  and  en* 
tire  abstinence  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink,  as  a  common  beverage.  Amongst  other  im- 
portant resolutions,  the  following  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

'  As  it  has.  been  jiroved  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands in  tho  United  States,  of  all  classes  of  persons, 
and  in  all  kinds  of  lawful  business,  that  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a 
drink,  is  not  only  safe  but  salutary,  and  as  this  is 
t'te  only  course  in  which  it  can  be  rationally  expec- 
ted, that  intemperate  persons  will  ever  be  perma- 
nently reformed,  and  as  tho  example  and  kind  mo- 
ral influence  of  the  temperate,  is  the  grand  means 
of  leading  the  intemperate  to  adopt  and  pursue  a 
course  so  essential  to  their  present  and  future  good. 
Therefore,  resolved, 

That  the  more  extensively  this  course  is  adopted 
by  all  classes  in  the  community,  and  especially  by 
all  members  of  Temperance  Societies,  the  more  ra- 
pid will  be  the  progress  of  the  Temperance  Refor- 


mation, and  the  more  certain  the  prospect  that ' 
drunkenness  and  its  evils  will  ecasc" 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following 
facts  derived  from  an  authentic  source,  will  not  be 
deemed  uninteresting.  / 

Temperance  Items, — connected  with  the  Press* — 
Tlu  Temperance  Recorder,  established  a  few  years 
since  by  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,' 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  whole  community 
to  abandon  the  making,  vending,  and  drinking  ar- 
dent spirit,  lias  perhaps  had  a  patronage  beyond 
tliat  ot  any  paper  ever  published.  Its  list  of  sub- 
scribers at  one  time  rose  to  200,000,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  silence  relative  to  fermented  drinks, 
its  patronage  fell  off,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  the  number  was  reduced  to  about  50,000. — 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  this  paper  should 
take  higher  ground,  and  urge  on  all  classes  the  en- 
tire abandonment  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage.  This  change  in  the  course  of  the  paper 
has  restored  it  again  to  favor,  the  lists  have  now 
risen  to  100,000  and  over,  and  a  thousand  or  more 
subscribers  a  day  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

The  American  Temperance  Intelligencer,  a  largs 
sheet,  is  now  on  iu  second  year,  60,000  are  requir- 
ed to  meet  the  demand. 

Of  the  American  Temperance  Almanac,  for 

1834,  300,000  were  circulated. 

1835,  160,000,  the  printer  could  not  furnish 
any  more  in  time. 

The  Almanac  for  1836  is  now  in  press,  and 
striking  off  at  the.  rate  of  5000  to  6000  per  day.— 
About  600,000  are  already  ordered. 

Messrs.  Talbot,  Oliphant  &Co.  of  this  city, 
have  offered  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missiona- 
ry Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
a  free  passage  to  China  for  their  recently  appoin- 
ted Missionaries,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hanson  and 
Lockwood,  in  the  ship  Morrison  shortly  to  sail 
for  Canton. 

This  is  not  the  first,  by  many  instances,  in  which 
the  liberality  of  Commerce  has,  by  these  gentlc- 
rnenf  been  made  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of 
civilization  and  religion.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  is  marked  with  the  most  catholic  spirit, 
for  these  gentlemen  do  not  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

A  parent's  love. — It  is  sometimes  deemed  by 
the  cold-hearted,  a  mere  rhapsody,  to  sav  of  a 
parent's  love,  that  it  is  stronger  than  death.  In 
ihe  affecting  incident,  however,  related  in  the  an- 
nexed paragraph,  cut  from  the  Bath  (Steuben  Co.) 
Advocate,  the  whole  truth  of  that  sentiment  is  most 
abundantly  verified.  "  I  cannot  see  him  perish" 
are  words  that  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of 
every  parent,  and  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  all, 
who  do  not  degrade  the  name  and  nature  of  man. 

[From  the  Bath  Advocate  ofWth  May.] 
Distressing  Incident. — Mr.  Aaron  Sisum,with 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  five  children, 
on  their  way  from  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  co.  to 
Allegany  co.  took  passage  on  a  boat  on  the  Crook- 
ed Lake  to  Hammondsport,  on  the  20th  instant. — 
While  passing  up  the  Lake,  a  little  son,  aged  five 
years,  accidentally  fell  overboard.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  the  father  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  see 
him  perish,"  and  immediately  plunged  in  after  him. 
The  sails  were  lowered,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  boat  in  time  to  save  them, 
and  both  immediately  sunk — leaving  an  afflicted 
widow  and  remaining  children  in  a  land  of  strangers 
destitute  of  all  means  of  support,  except  from  the 
hand  of  charity.  Mr.  S.  had  in  his  pocket  nil  the 
money  they  possessed. 

With  praiseworthy  effort  and  liberality  the  citi- 
zens of  Hammondsport  afforded  sufficient  means  to 
make  them  comfortable. 

The  Annapolis  Republican  of  Saturday  has  the 
following  additional  particulars  of  the  interesting 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  that  city 
last  week : — 

A  party  of  pleasure,  including  the  family  of  Col. 
Walbach,  Commandant  of  Fort  Severn,  embarked 
on  Monday  last,  and  after  spending  a  delightful 
day  upon  the  water,  rambling  over  the  beautiful 
green  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  partaking  of  a  re- 
past upon  the  shores  of  the  Round  Bay,  the  schoo- 
ner was  returning  with  the  party  in  the  evening, 
when  a  sudden  flaw  of  wind  struck  her — the  main 
boom  jibed,  and  carried  one  of  the  young  ladies 
overboard.    Quick  as  thought,  Lieut  J.  J*  B.  Wal« 


bach,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  plunged  into  the 
river  to  save  her.  The  spring  by  which  he  design- 
ed to  throw  himself  as  near  as  possible  o  her,  ow- 
ing to  a  sudden  careen  of  the  vessel,  was  the  means 
ot  plunging  him  to  a  great  deptlu  When  he  rose, 
the  object  of  his  anxiety  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Nearing  die  spot,  however,  she  was  discerned  sink- 
ing  below  the  waves.  On  being  brought,  up,  she 
very  naturally  clung  to  the  only  object  within 
reach,  for  safety,  but  unfortunately  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  motion,  ne- 
cessary to  keep  above  water.  In  a  short  time,  both 
sunk  together. 

Rallying  his  strength,  with  an  effort,  he  rosa 
again  with  his  fair  charge,  and  not  only  sustained 
her  long  enough  for  her  to  breathe  afresh,  but  with 
the  utmost  presence  of  mind,  made  dispositions  to 
keepafloat ;  out  ent  ingled  with  clothes, and  dis;  bled 
from  motion,  his  buoyancc  soon,  of  course,  became 
exhausted,  and  both  again  disappeared. 

It  occurred  to  LieuL  W.  as  he  sunk,  to  endeavor 
to  reach  the  bottom,  in  order  to  obtain  an  impetus 
for  re-ascending,  but  the  depth  was  found  too  great, 
there  was  24  feet  water.  It  was  probably  with  the 
last  remains  of  strength  that  another  exertion  ena- 
bled him  once  more  to  regain  the  surface  with  his 
fair  companion.  But  they  soon  sunk  again.  His 
brother,  Lieut.  Augustus  B.  Walbach,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
boat  when  the  accident  occurred,  on  perceiving 
those  overboard,  springing  into  the  river,  reached 
the  parties  at  this  critical  moment.  In  the  act  of 
bringing  them  up  to  the  surface,  the  young  lady 
insensibly  placed  her  hand  upon  his  head,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  keep  him  under  water.  In  this  posi- 
tion, however,  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  by  swimming  under  water  v*ith  his  brother's 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  contrived  to  sustain  both 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  to  them  all,  a  most 
eventful  space. 

All  three  however,  became  exhausted,  and  had 
sunk  a  full  arm's  length  when  the  captain  of  the 
schooner,  having  succeeded  in  rounding  Jus  boat  to, 
and  launching  a  small  crazy  punt  from  her  deck, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  reach  one  of  the  paity,  and 
thereby  bringing  them  all  up  to  the  surf  »ce — The 
first  breath  of  returning  life  in  the  young  Naval  Of- 
ficer, was  to  sing  out  a  direction  to  the  raw  hands 
thus  left  to  manage  the  schooner,  and  which  was 
now  at  considerable  distance  to  *  haul  that  jib  to 
windward,  andpttt  dewn  the  helm.1  One  of  the  ofi- 
cers  laying  hold  of  the  little  boat  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  other,  they  contrived  to  steady  it 
so  that  the  Captain  could  draw  the  Indy  on  board 
without  capsizing  it — and  in  that. posture  they 
were  paddled  to  the  schooner  and  received  on 
board. 

[From  the  Western  Carolinian.] 
Dreadful  Tornado. — We  learn  that  a  very 
destructive  tornado  passed  over  a  part  of  this  coun- 
ty on  Saturday,  the  Sth  May,  near  the  section 
known  as  the  Jersey  Settlement.  It  prostrated 
every  thing  before  it,  not  a  house,  tree,  or  fence 
was  left  standing  where  it  passed.  The  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  very  great ;  but  the  most  me- 
lancholy circumstance  was  the  death  of  a  respecta- 
ble young  lady,  whose  name  be  believe,  was  Jones. 
She  was  standing  in  the  comer  of  the  house  when 
it  tumbled  down  and  crushed  her  to  death;  when 
she  was  found,  after  the  storm  subsided,  her  hetud 
was  severed  from  her  body !  We  have  not  learn- 
ed the  extent  of  the  tornado,  but  it  embraced  in 
width  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

[From  the  National  Gazette.) 
A  letter  has  been  received,  j>er  ship  Liberty, 
from  H.  Piddinffton,  Esq.  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society,  da- 
ted Calcutta,  Dec  24,  1834,  and  addressed  to  Dr. 
R.  Harlan,  announcing  the  following  interesting 
discovery — 

"  You  will  learn,  too,  with  pleasure,  I  doubt  not, 
the  splendid  discovery  of  a  country  on  the  N.  E. 
frontier,  or  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Ass-am,  in  which, 
through  forests  of  thirty  days  march  the  true  Ten 
Plant  abounds.  This  province,  too,  boarders  on 
that  of  Yuniar  in  China,  in  which  the  plant  is 
cultivated  for  consumption  and  sale.  We  have 
also  had  the  flower  and  fruit  sent  down  to- Dr. 
Wallach,  of  the  Honorable  Company's  Botanic 
Garden,  who  pronounces  it  to  be  the  true  tea  plant ; 
and  who  is,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  much  grati- 
fied with  the  discovery.  These  facts  are  contain- 
ed- in  a  letter  which  I  hay»  just  received  from 
Dt.  W.  This  discovery  will  perliapB  cause  a 
great  revolution  in  the  tea  trade  in  a  few-years.'1 
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Was  Mr.  Rives,  the  founder  of  the  French  monar- 
chy after  the  3  days  revolution?  This  question  wilt 
notappear  wholly  without  purpose, when  thf  annex- 
ed paragraph  from  the  London  Times,  is  consider- 
ed, and  when  it  is  known,  that  the  substance  of 
'whatje  therein  stated,  has  been  frequently  before 
alluded  to. 

Will  not  Mr.  Rives,  think  it  worth  his  while  to 

give  some  explanation  of  his  imputed  agency*  in 

.  this  matter  ?     » 

*  [From  the  London  Times.] 

Paris,  April  18. — Among  all  the  fabrications  re- 

.  tailed  in  the  Chamber  and  the  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  claims^and  the  treaty  which 
reduced  then)  to  the  form  of  a  liquid  obligation,  it 
is  a'  matter  oJ'  surprise,  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  boay,  with  whonilhe  fact  is  familiar, 
that  neither  deputies  nor  journalists  have  laid  their 
hands  on  an  anecdote,  which  would  have  thrown 
more  light  on  the  chief  point  at  issue,  than  all  that 
has  resulted  from  a  fortnight's  incessant  debate. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  *when  the 
future  King  of  the  French  was  still  at  Neuilly, 
and  uafayettc  was  hesitating  at  the  Hotel  de  Vilie 
between  the  proclamation  ot  the  ^bublic,  and  the 
institutions  of  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republi- 
can institutions,  the  9tike  of  Orleans  sent  across 
the  barricades,  to  askta  interview  of  Air.  Rive$, 
the  American  Minister;  who?  like  most  of  the  di- 
plomatic servants  of  the  United  States,  is  known 
to  have  entertained  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
government,  having  a  decided  leaning  towards 
aristocratica)  and  monarchical  forms.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  Royal  Highness  was  toj  induce  Mr. 
Hives  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  tfnd  convey  to 
Lafayette  the  effect  of  his  own  conviction  on  the 
all  important  question  which  was  then  under  de- 
liberation. The '  American  Minister  consented,, 
and  during  his  subsequent  stay  in  Paris,  as  per* 
haps  now  at  Washington,  he  delighted  to  recount 
the  Dart  he  played  at  this  crisis  of  the  revolution^ 
putting  especial  emphasis  on  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  venerable  dm  man, 
who  for  the  moment  held  the  destinies  of  France  in 
his  hands,  because  in  the  representative  of.  the  Ame- 

'  rican  Republic,  Lafayette  thought  ho  saw  the  per- 
sonification of  that  pure  form"  of  government  with 
*vtrich  he  desired  that  his  country  might  be  endow - 

'  f>ik    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  mission  proved  suc- 

*«essful,  that  Lafayette  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced, and  that  Mr.  Rives  knew  how,  te  exact 
from  the  King  and  his  Ministers  the  price  of  that 
intervention',  which  had  contributed  so  essentially 
to  smooth  his  path  to  the  throne. 


ly  intcilgclncc  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Conception  unci  Tulcahuana  by  an  Earthquake 
on  the  2(yh  Fcoruary.  The  following  Statement 
was  {irawn  up  by  .a  gentleman  who  was  an  eye 
witness  : — 

"  The  morning  of  the  20th  was  clear  and  serene, 
but  it  Will  prove  an  ever  memorable  day  to  the 
miserable  people  now  inhabiting  the  border  hills  in 
this  vicinity  The  .first  shock  commenced  at  20 
minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  lasted  with  but 
slight  intermission  for  47  minutes  ;  causing  the 
hills  and  valleys  to  rise  and  fall  like  the  waves  of 
the  occan.^  During  the  continuance  of  the  first 
shock,  which  was  much  the  most  severe,  I  expect- 
ed to  be  destroyed  every  moment — it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  upright. 

Talcahuana  is  completely  demolished — the  build- 
ings were  not  only  shaken  down,  but  the  ruins  of 
houses,  stores,  &*  were  completely  swept  away 
afterwards  by  the  sea,  which  retired  about  15  min- 
utes after  the  first  shock,  leaving  the  shipping  en- 
tirely dry,  at  anchor  in  the  harbor — it  came  in  again 
in  about  twu  minutes, To  the  height  pf  25  feet  above 
the  usual  mark,  overwhelming  the  whole  place. 
A(en,  women,  and  children  fled  for  the  mountains, 
but  many  were.oyertaken  and  swept  to  the  ocean, 
by  the  receding  waves,  which  completed  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  tow^a,  depriving  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple of  their  second  garments — many  who  were  in 
good  circumstances  are  now  completely  destitute. 
'Furniture  of  all  kinds  was  carried  away  with  the 
houses  f  not  even  leaving  a  yestige  to  inform  the 
owner  of  the  situation  ot  his  former  residence.  It 
would  require  at)  eye  witness  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  town  by 
this  awful  calamity. 

Conception,  a  city  containing  about  25,000  inha- 
bitants, is  one  complete  heap  of  ruins;  the  houses 
beiqg  built  chiefly  of  brick.  Tfltre  it  not  one  soli- 
tary building  left  standing  within  the  kmitt  of  the 
Wjl,  and  for  leagues  round.  The  shock  came  from  a 
southeast  direction,  and  in  its  way  destroyed  every 
thiqg.   JV  number  of  small  towns  have  been  heard 

^Erivalrf 


For  late  papers  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
(Kingston  dates  of  the  15th  ult.)  we  are  indebted 
,  to  Mr.  Gilpin  of  the  Exchange'  reading  rooms— in 
which;  by  the  bye,  we  may  sayenpautmJ,  mer- 
chants, strangers,  and  others,  will  find  every  ac- 
commodation usually  looked  for  in  such  a  place. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Lord  Sligo;  has  just 

returned  from  the"  Caymanas,  where  he  had  been  to 

•  announce  to  the  proprietors  that  by  reason  of  their 
slaves  hot  having  been  registered  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  emancipation  act  of  the  British 

'  Parliament,  they  had  become  unconditionally  free. 
The  error  or  omission  was  the  fault  of  Parliament, 
and  not  of  the  proprietoas,  and  yet  the  latter  bear 
the  lose.  They  submitted  at  once  to  the  decision, 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  o(  appealing  to 
Parliament  for  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  which  they 
thus  sustain,  while  the  planters  of  Jamaica  and 
other  Islands,  are  permitted  to  require  apprentice  la- 
bor from  their  former  slaves. 

Jamaica  was  quite  tranquil ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
feared  in  some  neighborhoods  that  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem will' not  enable  the  planters  to  keep  up  any 
thing  like  .  their  former  supply  of  sugar.  About 
ibe  coffee  plantations  less  solicitude  is  expressed ; 
indeed,  it  IS  avowed,  that  the  coffee  may  be  cultiva- 
ted withewt  difficulty  by  European  emigrants. 

,  Fearful  Earthquake.— -The   New  Bedford* 
Mercury-of  yesterday  contains  tile  following  ac- 
count of  the  effects  a  most  fearful  Earthquake,  V} 
Chili,  on  the  20*  Feb.  last. 

.m     Late  from  Ciuli. — Destruction  of  the  city  of 

*  Conception  and  Takahtfanaj'by  an  Eartfrmakos-- 
We  learn  by  Capt.  Whitton,  of  ihe  ship  Cora?,  at 
ibid  port,  85  day*  froc*  Talcah*uma,  the  me|ancho*j 


from-rChilian,  Salea,  Armadeau,  Lingus,  *E 
Peusul,  St.  Carlos,  Vallaya,  and  Annyles, 
destroyed. 

The  tiumberof  lives  lost  could  not  be  correctly 
ascertained.  A*  new  eatliedral  building  in  Concep- 
tion, buried  twenty  workmen  in  its  ruins.  There 
were  but  two  American  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Tal- 
cahuana  at  the  time,  besides  the  Coral — the  Milton 
and  the  Nile,.  A  small  schooner  was  driven  fron^ 
her  anchoring  an4  drifted  over  the  town." 

Chili  has  been  subject  to  earthquakesrevcr  since 
its  settlement  by  the  Spaninrds,  The  city  of  Con- 
ception was  originally  built  three  leagues  to  the 
north  of  its  present  site,  but  having  been-  twice  de- 
stroyed by  earthauakes,  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  the  south  and  nuilt  the  city  on  its  present  loca- 
tion. .  Conception  is  represented  by  those  whahave 
visited  it  as  a  delightful  place — the  inhabitants 
high  minded,  and  honest  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
A  number  of  Americans,  principally  mechanics, 
have  located  themselves  in  the  city.  Talcahuanha, 
situated  in  lat.  36  42  N.,  Ion.  83  06  E.,  being  the 
port  of  Conception,  and  a  place  of  considerable  bu- 
siness. I(  has  been  the  general  resort  of  American 
whale  ships  for  Several  years  post — the  harbor  be- 
ing one  of  the  best .  on  the  coast.  The  town  is  sit- 
uated almost  op  a  level  witlfthe  sea,  large  drills  ris- 
ing in  the  rear^  The  inhabitants,  when  the  Co- 
ral left,  were  m  %a  most  Deplorable  situation. — 
Captain  Pau]  Delano,  who  is  known  to  many 
of .  our  citizens,  and  to  every  one  who  he 
visited  Talcahuana,  has  lost  his  UtUe  property, 
and  was  coVnpclled,  to  take  shelter  on  board  the 
shipping — his  beautifa Residence,  the  home  of  our 
countrymen,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  is 
completely  swept  away,  and  himself  and  lady  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.  No  individual,  not 
holding  an  official  station  from  our  government,  ev- 
er rendered  more  substantial  benefit  to  his  country- 
men than  Captain  Delano.'  Many  of  the  perplex- 
ing and  useless  rjevenue  laws  of  the  country  nave 
l>een  repealed  through  his  instrumentality.  Mr. 
Andros,  an  honest  and  honorable  gentleman, 
who  has  done  the  supplying  agencybusiness  of 
lata  years,  for  whale  ships,  lost  all  Jus  property. — 

The  viewjrom  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  during 
the  different  shocks,  is  represented  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness as  awfully  grand  and  terrific  •  The  unusual 
trembling  and  agitation  of  the  •hip— the  convul- 
sions and  hearings  of  the  mountains  and  plains,  as 
far  as  die  eye  could  extend— the  sism  at  a  distance 
of  t%  inhabitants,  fleeing,  they  knew  not  whither,, 
W%»fety-Htbe "violent  rawing  of  the  wafers  over 


tlic  wins  of  a  thickly  populated  town,  sweeping 
the  wrecks  of  the  demolished  habitations  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  into  one  common  chaos  of  ruin,  was 
calculated  to  impress  deeply  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder. 

Volcanoes. — Several  weeks  previous  to  the  first 
shock  of  the  late  destructive  earthquake  at  Concep- 
tion, two  large  volcanoes  burst  out  on  the  southern 
ridges  of  the  range  of  mountains  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Cordilleras,"  and  at  the  last  accounts 
continued  to  emit  large  volumes  of  smoke  and 
lava  to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces. 

We  yesterday  perused  a  letter  feom  Captain 
Paul  Delano,  dated  Talcahuana,  giving  the  par- 
ticulars of  die  destruction  of  that  place.  We  find 
no  facts  of  importance  in  addition  tc>  those  published 
yesterday.  The  destruction  of  towns  ana  villages 
extended  sixty  miles  in  the  interior. — [New  Bed- 
ford Mercury,  of  yesterday.] 

Brig  Panopc,  Doane,  reports  that  the  American 
Consul,  Thos.  Wooldridge,  Esq.  died  suddenly 
at  Matagorda,  oti  the  evening  of  the  24th  April,  of 
apoplexy.  He  had  been  on  duty  but  a  short  time. 

Baloon  Ascension. — Mr.  Zebulon  Mitchell 
happily  effected  his  ascent  yesterday,  from  the  Old 
Council  Chamber  Hill,  according  to  agreement. — 
The  day  was  uncommonly  fine  for  the  experiment, 
and  a  very  respectable  number  of  citizens  assem- 
bled to  *  encourage  and  patronize  the  sciences,  wit- 
ness  the  interesting  process  of  generating  hydro* 
gen  gas,  and  obtain  a  knowje^ge  of  chemistry." — 
Mr,  Mitchell  had  advertised  to  take  his  station  in 
the  car  at  4  o'clock.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
after  that  time  having  elapsed,  without  exhibiting' 
him  to  the  non-paying  customers  outside  of  *'  the 
Amphitheatre,*  who  cared  nought  for  chemistry, 
and  came  merelv*to  see  the  sight,  they  began  to 
grow  restive,  and  judging,  perhaps,  from  the  gaunt 
appearance  of  the  baloon,  that  there  was  to  l*e  a 
failure  they  proceeded  albeit,  very  peaceably,  to 
puli  down  some  twenty  yards  of  the  fence  which 
obstructed  their  view.  This  disclosed  the  car  al- 
eady  occupied  by  the.  jEronuut,  who  to  satisfy 
them  that  all  was  right,  dfreeted  those  who  held  the 
cables  to  Drbceed  through  the  breach.  Having 
floated  in  this  manner  to  some  distance  along  the 
veige  of  the  hill,  he  cut  loose  and  asceaded,  doffing 
his  hat,  waving  his  flag,  and  scattering  h  s  verse  a. 
in  the  approved  style  on  such  occasions.  Tha 
breeze  carried  hjbi  in  an  easterly  direction— in 
which  he  was  proceeding  when  we  last  saw  him.-r^ 
Every  thing  was  favorable  for  an  ascent  (o  a  great 
height,  except  that  the  ecrostat  wai  not  sufficiently 
inflated.— {Rich.  Whig.] 

[From  (he  Boston  Courier  of  yesterday.] 
Mb.  La  what's  Balloon  went  off  yesterday  af- 
ternoon;— but  he  did  not  go  with  it,  wisely  prefer- 
ring, no  doubt,  to  remain  on  terra  firma  among  his 
fellow-mortals,  to  contending  with  the  powers  of 
the  air.  We  are  not  able  to  state  what  was  done 
in  the  amphitheatre,  where  there  aeemed  to  be  an 
immense  crowd ;  we  only  made  one  of  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  spectators  who  watche^  the  progress, 
of  the  balloon  otter  it  rose  above  the  enclosure.?-: 
Judging  from  the  appearance,  it  was  not  more  than 
half  inflated,  T 

[From  the  Salem  Gazette.] 
Aerostation.— Pajloon  mad,  as  this  generation  is, 
the  aerostats  of  the  present  day  tax  our  credulity 
less  than  those  of  a  past  generation.  In  1 796,  cit- 
ixen  Campenas,  a  French  hydraulic  Engineer, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
General  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  from  which 
we  -extract  a  paragraph  or  two.  By  the  letter  of 
Cainpeftas,  it  appears  that  his  plan  had  been  exa- 
mined by  a  Committee  of  the  National  Institute, 
who  testified  their  approbation  in  a  long  report, 
extracts  from  which  accompany  the  letter; — 
Citizen  General-r- 

'  The  artist  who  addresses  you,  filled  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  will  erect,  u  the  mean*  of  ex  r 
edition  bo  afforded  him,  a  vast  edifice,  whence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  labors  there  will  issue  an  Aeri- 
al Vessel  capable  of  carrying  up.  with  you  more 
than  200  persons,  and  which  may  be  directed  to 
any  point  of  the  compass.  I  myself  will  be  your* 
pilot.  You  can  thus,  witfiout  any  danger,  hover 
above  the  fleets  of  enemies  jealous  of  our  happiness, 
and  thunder  against  them  like  a  new  Jupiter, 
merely  by  throwing  perpendicularly  downwards 
.tirebmnds  made  of  a  substance  which  wiH  kindle 
Jnly  by  the  contact  and  percussion  at  the  end  of  its 
I  Tall,  but  which  it  will'be irnjpaible  to  extinguish. 
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Or  perfiapsyoumoy  ihinkit  -       , 

ai/im'to'  l,y  luivin.",  uit  llriii.s-i  i.-.dmicv  in  i^j.iu,.. 
which    y.m  limy  I'-iiily  on,  «s  you  will  h"™  il  in 

Vflill-  pi.Wur  III  M;t  lilt    1"    UiCUVni    Luilljim,  ur  to 

lay  of  the,  maritime,  towns  of  Kr^Lmi.  I-Y::m  ll:.: 
r.'.lf  iiLilJufis  I  UiLve  m.iilt,  I  -in'.  convinced  tlml  with 
this  machine  you  may  g»  from  I'.u-is  (n  Luiulon, 
anil  return  buck  a-L.n.u.  Paris  in  twenty-four 
(lours,  without  JcscttitHrs.'.  ' 

T]iiM)[ijtct|  ]>r,)posc  is  to  f.-sl.-ililifli  in  iln' ;;.i-.it 
ocean  of  llie  atmnspiKTe  a  genera!  ii:ivjs?iL;;,h,  infi- 
nitely rsviri;  certain  ;uul  ""ire  ailnmln^-cm-i  lli.m 
imii-itmi,-  tin vcr-.iliuii,  which  lids  ever  Jisiur!j..-il  l.x 
traiiqiijllitynfiiiankinil— lorp-sture  the  i>«i-l( -cl  liber- 
ty ut  cnniniereo,  mid  lojjiv.:  pence  mid  lc-.pun-i-i-M 
lu  all  the  nations  of  the.  universe,  ami  unit.:  tbeir.  "s 
din:  family.  Py  great  labor  I  luvi;  surf",  muted 
jIii!  multiplied  obstacles  which  presented  tbciu- 
selvcs  before  me;  and  my  pi.^ressive  discove- 
ries are  developed  in  a  work  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, consisting  of  about  400  pages,  and  divided 
into  five  parts.  ' 


This  work  is  published  oncen  week,  in  qurto  Kifn 
ol  itoii'T  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  ut  ml«- 

n«l  iioproyemoiits,  in  all  its  laiion- i"^le9  ""il  ioiro,. 

Jhrftj  volurnes  were  completed  tn  Decemhar,  1B.H, 
liie-ltb  vulmriiMtimwiripr'-grrsii. 
Terms,  83  a  year,  l.i  advance.     Previous  vu lame™ 
Borne  price ;  full  sett  of  ibur  volume*  912. 

KAJLEOAl)  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
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-,„ description 

est to,  each,  and  ounlaimnp;  user  70  pages 


(erjirtns.  'j'huuinc.  is  oil  bn. 
in  pocket  form,  with  murooc 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to 


price  Si 


in  pojier  cover, 
any  pari  of  the  country. 


JVENTIOSS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volume*,  ll 
is  published  monthly,  in  fiiunbe.™  oi  64  Mgeaweh, 
ill  large  octavo  form,  and  iiirms  Wo  good  sized  vo- 
lume* a  year,  of  384  pages  each. . 

Thin  -.vork  is  STsrREUTVTita  from  llie  first  Tiiirab-.-r, 
mid  tlicrfiiiro  anv  number  of  '■*»  inly  !*■  obtained 
■  Tfom  commencement,  ir  desired.  It  bn-  many  :,1.1" 
cur rfcpiBid en!.»,  win)  lemi-li  orijjirin!c!>nuu:ir;it"Jlii.ni-', 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  CTlo  bent  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  tlay,  with  numerous  engravings  iuhI 
iHostnttfoDi  of  the  subject*  on  which  it  tlemts.    Ttu 

Bfecbantw'  Iflajruzine  may  be  cgraiirlFred  W "I  lira 

permanent  periodicals  nf  the  country.     Price,  b'.t  per 


died  at  the  i.ibc.'  of  the 
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p  year— tor  18  nrnnlien — 

D.K.  MINOR. 
rtafro  paid,     Eleven  num. 
fur  fa,  — and   TWFNTV- 

..TJl«M(>ftlu.     .  U.K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMOtlCAN  GAR- 
DENER'S UAUAZINrl 

This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Auric  ui.tiirf  and 
HopTlcul.TUIE  ;  it,  however,  treat*'  noon  vanou.' 
other  subjects  more  or  le«s  ronuccied  with  ilidn.     It 

is  now  ,ii  its  Slh  vuluiia-,  ur  mM  \olurnc,  n.-iV  :^rii-i,aiid 
p  designed  lo  be  made  equal  lo  any  work  "I  ilie  km  J 
I q  this  or  sny  oilier  i-mmiry.  Ko  rf«-™il>li  r-\;n-risr 
Will  be  spored,  either  to  secure  the  b£*t  wiac-  tbe 
cniiimv  iliiiird",  di  I'.,  liijrs.sli  iriiiitiviui:-.  mill  itlii.fr.i- 
tiuna'.  It  is  published  monthly  in  hirg.  n-imu.  "d'i  pa. 
grni  per  month,  at  f  3  per  auniim,  :ii»l  »  l>rn  'Minim  n./- 
uance  eight  uMitiatud  pagen  per  month  are  Given. 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  3,  new  scries,  »3  pc 


QUARTEftLT  JOURNAL  OF  ACUHl'l.'nmi:, 
f&CffTNlCd,  A.NU  MAHUf/AL-TUBItf. 

TbU  work  is  composed  "(  t'K-  r''"'' 


thftii 


.■orks  ;  it- 


irrii.lei:  ol 

ils.  It 
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»fiiy  reading  tho 
has  linen  puWWiad  iu  H,  Inn  wil 
per  anuuin— alwny,,  in  m|Ui:i™  ; 
ter  to  contain  altout  «U  |vges. 

Tlieae  wurka  may  all,  ur  either  of  them,  1m  had  <u" 
S.  Blydeiihiirgb,  IM>  North  hurl  strrat,  Alb 
Hate,  124  Washington 
b)Mpuia;otof>lw" 


PtBTNEB  WABTKlf. 

Wantou,  a  partner  in  an  cilenarre  Prinling  Eatab- 
lishmenl.  No  ono  neeil  apply  who  is  not  •  Ihorough- 
hred  printer,  competent  lo  suporinlend  and  direct  an 
odico  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
nnd  able  to  forniin  SS«0  cash  capital.  The  beat  of 
reforotices  will  be  given  and  required.  LetWra,  with 
teal  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  lo.  Mny-lf 


THE  under** ., r - 
of  tlie.iisTiiBtioo  Dfiho  Blcheltta  or  Coambry  Elver, 
will  ietelveattlMlr<*iM¥tnUMbaimi|hof  St.  Denis,  IP 

Lll  llir:   lolli  ill   .luric  rn  VI,   scnli'li    [iri-pisllimn  loi   l|l?  et.il 
ftl.^iilH.pinrerccneilot  II   lllill.  or  fhnu,«  I ,  with  11  l.fCL; 

m  I..-  . -ri-rtcd  olnul  three  uillrs  otwve  die  vlllase  nr  Bt 
noYi,   sllbel  If  i.iii  BIOBea,   C'oma»n   Eiones,    Pierrri 

Jfrutri,  or  in  Wnuil,  .iro,-<iii)f  I"  Uif-  j-lsiis  and  ■peciaca- 

iiuiu  moili:  hv  W  R.  HnjiiiiiB,  En;r ,  Kntiin-er,  itcjiusii'jir. 
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(TtA' LBJOAI.CAB  W)(E»sP  AKD  BOjCS, 
AP[D  OTflEI,  BlILRf  ATI  CASTING.. 

c.-molsle  at  the  JalTerson  Cmum  and  Wool  Marhine 
Factory  and  Founiiiy.  ppiersop,  H.J.  All  orders  id- 
drt>s„tf  to  tlie-sabsmliers'st  Pitlerson,  or  Bft  Wall 
stro»i,llew-Vork,  will  lie  pioroptly  siiendedto.  ■ 

■■io,c»a8Pmaos. 

id,. Finn**  Tlrea  turned ;eomplete. 

ROOERS.  KETCHI1M  ii  CROSVEMOB 


PATENT  II  AlrflUKBED  SHls*.  BOAT,  AM) 

hAiLROAV  sPrais. 

Railroad  Spike*  of  every  tlescriptlop  required, 
II lbs  Alb*D)  SplkeFacmry. 

ha  pMt  saSuWlor"!*  aji^th'is  %  ?hakZ'Sl"X'L  "J? 
«hb  and  float  dpikea  mails  full  alia  under  tb=  bead, 

(ffUci'i  mil  lie  addressed  to  Messrs.  EBlBTUS  COB- 
:IN«  !t  CO.,  Albsiiy,  iritiTHOMASTBBXEB.ai  rbe 


f.  i)r-:si;liAMs/ 


RittROAD  CAPrTINOS, 
M<NV  k  WARD,   Pmpr-.oiarsc.riliB  Albany  Elite 

Mi  I-'iinnci:    ai.<!    ^-,.:i(!"iii;   :i|,r.;i,  ■*  i.l  ninko  la  oidor'SfT 

i:i.n^V:'|,;iW!;v"!^?;,a'™l',c'yu^rK^y,Kt0f 


[E^  RAILROAD  T.OMPAMES  n 
iviimine  toes*  Cars  ;a  sptcinirn  of  • 
.nihuirnr<  ofti.s  Ilew'f/ork.  and  1 


tout  lion  Urier  »ii«a, 


mil    .1   .  .nil    i.   lh«  »anjc  |irapul 

till:      Ill'Clllllfl    iT'llS|l|'-"-ly  ll.-lli-l' 

i-liy  inr  t-eiii-  th-rirtir-il  n  <;vort  :i: 

liilln1  i^lV^rn.VTiviC!!',mlk'r'7,1',7i 

:,i,.f    r,..,:,ii.„,t,.i„.,!-i-..„ii;-l.(.miiyaF' 

■  ira-:-.lii-;  rnnv  :,i<  -,  mil  :in  lite  hioai 

.,.     il.-r..l::(>..k:,ir,.,i..  „«:i|(mi:  h.llefL!»| 
■it  i:ii.-  .■.i,.'iidn.Mi:hir^;Itir.:)ii5lio(itrbfC( 

l-v i  -It-Mi  i-i  -  .'.Tiln.-i  iiifti.mniinn,  or  t 

iii--J-<!-.'..-a!i  .,ui,-,i„!.-:ih-.cM,.nior  Mi-.1 
■j-.  iii  the  viJWol  Lapalnjrburtli. 


■Tlii'Trnv  ln.:i  ai.ii  ^..l;  J--1  -i-.ry  keeps  conilantlr 
(.,    .;..!,-  ;,■..,-  ■  '■■il,.,..--.  »s.:ermiPi,:   c-l   Wroulil  SjiikfB 


i»i:„-!«iiI,i.;i.k 
re  found  auperiai 

,ii-3  mar  bf  supnlle. 
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■rlin  Spikes b< 


dtollie  Aeent,Troy,H.  y.,  Tflll 
'  IICNRV  BUHDRN,  Agent. 

or  :rsie,  at  rjciqrir  prices,  by   I. 

i"!lHo  piii    ■injlLlv-uMr-relBiils 


ltd,  whhtBP  I 

diameter 


Son     do.    a       d».     I  do. 
900     do.   ij      d».     I   de. 

K-iir-  Baljaof  I 

wVoOKlit  rVi.»e*;iniFi'or30,'B,snit36  laches dluneu 
lor  WEeS  of  ftailway  Cars,  aid  of  CO  lueses  diauet. 

It.    U,C  "AVrR^itt  i'-STtlS."' 

Boutli  Front.iiMi>hlUdelpliH 

...id  ssmpleamall  ipediltirnntkindsa:  iU 

h„;|,i,il!,;BL-.m.r''.r.^..!(!l-pa.B,iLaii„»,lir,£.1l„.1:i,! 


unMreet.Boiikiiiil'e-iseiiJeii.riit.         p.  s.     Rnnu.ni  i: ijinitu  mould  do  vrnij  tn  I'orwsn 

Proprietor  and  Pubiisirer, .    .       th^ir<«»wsa«e-jr^  :;;/;i;,ii'l'i|,il'.l;;;;';i'i'.!l^;'4'b;^l^.rii?.',i''i 

l>,b>MINOH,  ^  i  r  rf  i  rt  -^ '  ti  j  i  i'j-'  'h  i'.-  ¥  c  b  a  i  i '.'." '  r  j  c  n  i  a  i  iO  r  J  i-  'ti  i  ■  a  p  i  k*.  »T ' 

_".     3Sftill.sKeet,-We*-Vi)rt      H     JJ.Wjim  i  JH1B0EH. 


SUllVEVtmS'  ISSTsjJ.VMKST*. 
tdrconipssscsoly»riouaiiies»f«tof  superior 
l(,  jwalllc-t 

\mf..mBl 


d*inall sizes,  woh  lii^h 


us.  Willi  Jilch 
-soglSor, ,n- 


U3L 


E.*O.W.BLUST, 


BLIISTT, 


E5-Tho  suaserljcr  miiimraclurcs  ailiindnnf  In.tru- 
ic.57:.  Ir.  Km  i-ri'lei-.N-D,  vturruiiltd  .  final,  il',,,.1  si.jjrnur. 
il,  f7iis.il  li-  ■  (if  ca'alrucii..7i  -a. c ■  ■  I  wciykiiunaliifilii  ni.j  tn. - 
porbxl  or  oiiria fac Fared  In  Ike  Uutted  Htalcs ;  serenl  sf 
kbjclf  arswuialiassi.  arsons,  which  aia  anlmpiofai 

EiKd,  wf;J<  .1  Trl.-iiO'iuc  nv.aclic.l,  hy  lylinfiiiinieiscim 
en  wuli  07  Kiilioi-I  llu  n«e  of  ll.o  nredlc.  tt.ih  i-,.-r- 
i.p*urscl-also«BsltroadGoniniiieter,  wilii  IwoT  ' 
.—null    »   LiirelinelBstruiHlK,  wllh  aOoulDrut 

-   votr.Mi, 


innralr  «■-  among  which  aia  an  Ir 

\-Ail.  iiTH.-k-ipc  nv.aclu-.l.ljy  «liic)i  uni. 

-iei-1  Mmupe  .,1  I  l.i- ,„-,-,!  ...  ,v;!;,|.,-. 
Ballread  Goninni^ln.  niiii  twti  If  I- 
tlUlB  llllii- 

attached,  pallicaij.ly  adapted 

>o.«  Docli  at.,  Fliiladelfitiia. 


Ir.  reply  to thylnqolrle- 


111,1, -iur.>i I  l.i  rhe*.  novi  In  usa  oe  rhc  Bam 
B..;iii.al,   1"  .•li.-irlolly    fuvpiall    ibntft. 


i  iii  mo.™  and  Odifj 


te  np.5'.  *'"  ".i"«*m    •■"•  •■««•(•  nana 
Ibavefoiiad  thai  tl.y  mwci^n  lor  ihn  [n'elisod  capi 

bssi-pd  nn.t  t.if.n  )ire!--rT:-il  Tiy  my  laiiJiili.:.  «lienllj.  » 

iii.dHialWmBibarai^aon^aRcjd.  ^ 

Fiinjtie.fiii-i'iii'.'ia'pin.:'  Mm*  vane,  slghia    les.p.  u>. 
eiifiiifir   ^srtf.y  sty  itunfM"  ilrmr  In  in  formonr-iiot 
eoonenirnce  olttie  Compa.a.    It  ie  Isidead  the  moonssi 
nloiclT«d*jB(d  tn  lateral  anglei  "f  »n».rimple  and  [Map 
fiiEilur.it.iil  thai  lh»«yetaeen,aiid!r>0"O[biilwTiiiie 
ft  will  be  prelerted  id»I)  uih-n  noiYiiniieforlajlrtot 
nils— ami  in  fact,  when  Ii.mii,  llhink  ,'  mil  [an  lujlily 
sirpracilled  for  eolpmon  aun-eyini. 
Beapccifully  ihy  Itltnd, 
.l.iSlKUV    Pf  ABLER,  ^ni-,'-:oli:nn:i'im-,«>D 
of  Ballimor.  and  Ohio  RaJIroieL 
Plilsdilpbla,  February,  183). 
Harlns  Tor  the  last  two  year*  laada  caOFtini  meo 
Mi.  Yopug*i"  I'lieailnipiorcdCnrnpaBs,"  I  ein  salary 

„„,  Itw.lir;  v.  il  1C  i,f  lillILl:  r.„p,Ti0I  1„  miy  ^lia,  in. „,„„„.  | 
olilic  kind,  noli-  iii  Li.":,  ;i"d  l.i.  sum  aunctieerrullf  le- 
comrpatid  ilio   .usiaeera  a.  HuJj[1'**J™',jTi)  EruJlDMlt 

QetuianioKp,  Feoimry,  1"V. 
■  fforjiear(.»Hill,avi-«.til  lii.-i!-..m.i,B.  iMada  sj  l(r. 
W.J.  roll".-;, "I  i-i„l;.d.:l|iKia.;:i  w|..rl,  hi-  I.,;  .omtl^.J 
Llie  iirii|.ort"'in>r  a  Taendoflle  wUJi  ibccoainon  l.tTrU 

1-  t,,.i.i  ,i..«  i»...»e.".t-'i-l"iOa*i.  tlcswias  ma 
laMnt  iim  lijiiivada,  and  can  raesiniBieiKi  itieW*i»i  ik« 
noijce  ol  Eprihoifji  as  firautraUl"  is  any  others  leal lansl 
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Railroad  Locks.— We  publish  lo-day 
nnother  communication  from  "M,"  upon 
this  notel,  and  yet  very  important,  subject. 
It  does  not  yet  spent  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  engineers.  They  will  not,  we  hope,  let 
it  nh  without  a  word  of  comment. 


NbW  Motive  Power  fob  Railhoadb,  is 
the  title  of  soi  article  published  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  from  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Compiler.  It  is  n  suggestion  well  worthy 
of' attention,  which  it  will  doubtless  receive 
in  these  days  of  experiments. 

Blobsbuko  amd  Painted  Post  Railroad. 
—In  our  columns  to-day  will  be  found  the 
notice  from  the  Co imnissi oners,  for  opening 
the  books  for  subscription  to  the  Stock  of 
the  above  Railroad.  With  its  characteristic 
liberality,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has 
guaranteed  a  dividend  of  S  per  cent,  for  20 
years,  on  the  Stock  of  this  work ;  and  from 
to*  informatiM  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Engines/,  Richard  C.  Tavlor,  Esq.,  we 
hare  not  a  doubt  that  the  dividend  will  be 
much  greater,  as  tho  vicinity  of  Bloasbnrg 
abountrs  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bi. 
luminous  coal,  equal  to  the  best  Liverpool, 
and  the  route  for  the  road  is  uncommonly 
.feasible,  running  the  entire  distance  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Tioga  or  Chemung  river. 
Considering  the  unbounded  nsrrket  for  this 
coal,  and  the  outlet  for  an  immense  quart. 


.Pennsylvania  could  very  safely  say  that  the 
fltockholdere  should  receive  &  per  at.  interest. 


New  Jbrset  Railroad  and  Trin.iportition 
Comtant. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
imonsly  elected  Directors  of  the  New  Jersey 
ociil  and  Transportation  Company  for  the  en- 
suing year : 

John  S.  Darcy,  Ash  W  W,  Cony, 

William  W.  Woolsey,    George  P  Molleoon, 

Thomas  Saltes,  George  I..  Schuyler, 

Eliliu  Townsettd,  John  P.  Jackson. 

Anthony  Dey, 

At  a«ubsequcnt  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  were  unanimously  made  : 

Gen,  John  S.  Darcy,  President. 

Elihu  Townaend,  Treasurer. 

John  P.  Jackson,  Secretary. 

William  Pennington,  Attorney  and  Counsellor. 

A.  W.  Corey,  Esq.  having  declined  the  situation 
of  Superintendent,  in  consequence  of  ill  lieallh, 
George  L.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Corey  as  SuperintendenL — 
[Newark  Doily  Adv.]  -. 


ChmafeaeE  &  Ohio  Canal  Company.— We. 
have  received  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Directors  of  this  Company,  which  was  made  to  the 
Stockholders  by  the  President,  Oeorxe  C.  Wash- 
ington, on  Monday  last.  1 1  is  a  welt  written  pa- 
par,  and  presents  the  affairs  of  the  company  dear- 
ly and  succinctly. 

We  gather  from  it  that  a  continuous  canal  is  now 
opened  for  navigation  110  miles  from  the  basin,  in 
Washington,  to  8  miles  above  WilliantsporL 

The  entire  cost  of  the  canal,  including  oil  expen- 
ses, is  estimated  at  84,800,590. 

The  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Little  Falls  iaSO 
feet  wide  at  the  water  fine,  and  7  feet  deep;  and 
to  Harper's  Ferry  averages  full  60  feet  in  width 
and  6  in  depth ;  from  that  point  to  eight  miles 
above  Williamport  it  is  reduced  to  fifty  in  width 
arid  6  in  depth,  and  will  retain  the'  same  propor- 
tions to  Cumberland. 

There  are  no  obstructions  on  the  earn!  to  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  steamboats ;  the  only  perma- 
nent bridges  being  at  an  elevation  of  '17  feet  above* 
the  water  line. 

There  are  SS  locks ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  ca- 
nal so  far  as  completed  is  353  feel. 

There  are  5  aqueducts,  all  constructed  of  solid 
masonry;  and  lWculvcrta, 

The  canal  is  fed  by  five  darns.  The*  ore  con- 
structed on  the  most  approved  plans,  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  give  promise  of  great  strength  and  du- 
rability. 

Engineers  are  now  locating  the  line  of  the  canal 
to  Cumberland. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  to   test  the 
practicability  of  navigating  the  eanal  with  steam- 
boats.    A*  ir  el  nothing  definite  has  been  escort 
ed,  but  the  Directors  do  not  despair  of  ultimate 

The  reventie  of  the  canal  is  improving,  and  it 
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bi  looked  forward  tq  wit*  momentous  intemk.- 
Twlt  Chjwoick-,1 


The  following  statement,  relative  to  the 
South-Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  been  furnished  us,  which,  we 
cheerfully  lay  before  our  readers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
South-Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Com- 


The  following  Report  from  the  Commit- 
tee, on  Accounts  waa  read : 

Agreeably  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board 
passed  on  30th  March  last,  requesting  the 
Committee;  on  Accounts  to  report  upon  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Company,  and  to 
suggest  such  means  as  they  may  deem  pro- 
per to  meet  the  same,  and  other  necessary 
expenditures  on  road  and  machinery,  the 
following  is  submitted  to  your  considers-  . 

By  the  accompanying  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  made  up  to  the  1st 
instant,  the  debts  (exclusive  of  the  Loan  of 
9100,000  from  the  State  and  interest  due- 
thereon  to  3d  March,  183$),  amount  to 

•216,533  67 
It  is  also  liable  for  the  follow- 
ing work  under  contract  and  now 
progressing,  to  wit : 
For  6  locomotives  under  con- 
struction in  Liverpool,  by  R. 
Stephenson  <k  Son,  delivered 
on  the  road,        -        -        -      81,900  00 
Do.  2    do.    do.      by  EasoB  At 

Dotterel,  Charleston,    .      .      11,500.00. 
Do.  8  tenders  do.  at  the  depoei- 
.    tory  (a  portion   of  materials 

being  already  provided),  '  .  1,600  00 
Do.  150  burthen  cars  do.  do.  -  31,000  00 
Do.  duplicates  ordered  from  En. 

gland,  .        .        .        1,940  00 

Do.  blacksmith  shop,  house  for 
engines  and  ears,  and  addi- 
tional tracks,  at  Hamburg,  Q.000  00* 
Do.  buildings  at  Aiken  for  en- 
gines,        -        -        -        .  900  09 
Do.  turnsout  to  be  constructed,       1,000  -00 
Do.  fences,  and  alterations  to 
depositories,       -  500  00 


Making  a  total  of  -  -  #398,773  67 
The  contractors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
above  enumerated  machinery  being  bound 
to  deliver,  under  penalty,  your  Committee 
believe  that  on  the'  15th  October  next  the 
available  power  and  means  for  business 
will  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  33  losomotives, 
40B  burthen  cars,  31  passage  do.,  7  baggage- 
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da  This  provision  is  estimated  at  equal 
to  three  freight  trains  of  13  to  14  cars  each, 
and  one  passenger  trais>,  daily,  from  each 
end  of  the  line,  jearinf  5  reserve  engines ; 
and  will  enable  the  Company  to  transport, 
annually,  149,000  bales  of  cettoa  down  at 
fl  per  tale,  and  96,440  tons  of  freight  up 
at  $10  per-  ton ;  whkh  would  amount  to . 
$533,140  passage  and  mail  money  sot  in- 
cluded- 

Bat  as  the  capacity  {as  above  calculated) 
will  probably  exceed  tae  business  offering, 
the  following  is  submitted  as  an  estimate, 
below  which  we  will  not  fall  lor  the  year 
to  commence  the  15th  of  October  next,  to 
wit: 
60,000  bales  of  Cotton,  at  75  cts. 

per  bale,  ....  $46,000  00 
13^000  tons  of  freight  up,  at  $10 

per  tan,  ....  130,000  00 
Passage  money,  ...  100,000  00 
Mail  money,  -       .       -       .      10,000  00 

Making  the  probable  total 
aecemts,       -        -        -  $275,000  00 
From  which  deduct  the  fol- 
owiftg  expenses : 

For  current  expenses  , ; 

upon  the  business 
of  the  road,        -  $1  $0,000  00     T 
Do.  embankment,       l  £,000  00 
Do.  new  machinery,    30,000  00 

— — -175,000  00 


f**    Leaving  a  balance  of  nett 

profits,  -  -  -  $100,000  00 
if  the  debts  were  paid.  In  confirmation  of 
the  above  estimate,  we  beg  to  bring  to  your 
view,  that  for  the  year  which  ended  on  rife 
1st  instant,  the  receipts  were  $138,074  07 — 
the  work  having  been  done  by  an  average 
force  not  exceeding  7  locomotives  and  l£ft 
burthen  cars,  under  numerous  disadvan- 
tages. Notwithstanding  our  liability  to  he 
misled  and  the  frequent  disappointments  at- 
tendant upon  calculations  of  this  kind,  in 
•fee  view  of  your  Committee,  an  equipment 
so  full  in  machinery  and  other  means  as 
wil)  be  ready  by  the  15th  October,  and  the 
dairy  improvement  of  the  road  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  embankment,  authorize 
the  belief  that  we  shall  then  be  prepared 
for  every  probable  exigency.  And  that  the 
capacity,  usefulness,  and  value  of  the  rpad, 
are  about  to  be  fully  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. With  such  prospects,  it  is  deemed 
the  true  interest  of  the  Stockholder*  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Company— to  relieve  it  of 
the  numerous  disadvantages  of  daily  finan- 
cial arrangements— and,  without  delay,  to 
place  it  in  a  situation  which  wJH  command 
public  confidence,  and  jghre  to  the  stock  its 
true  value.  To  do  thrs,  two  anodes  bate 
been  suggested*  The  first  is  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  debts  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  re- 
deemable-at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  veers,  and 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of- 6  pet  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly. 

The  second  is.  the  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  by  the  sale  of  5000  shares  at  $100  per 
sjkftro*  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  $10 
payable  at  time  of  subscription,  1Q  do.  on 
tfce  90th  July,  10  do.  on  the  20th  October, 
and  io  do.  monthly  afterwards,  until  the 
whole  be  paid.  The  said  Shares  to  be  en/ 
titled  to  any  dividend  that  shall  be  made 
after  July  next :  provided  they  shall  have 
bean  pain  up  in  foil  on  or  before  the  50th  of 
October— the  Stockholders,  when  the  books 
s^all  he  opened,  to  have  the  preference  for 
two  days  only.  If  more  stock  be  then  sub. 
scribed  than  three  thousand  shares,  the 
whole  shall  be  divided  among  the  subscri- 
bing Stockholders,  pro  rata,  as  to  the  num- 
ber previously  odd  by  each,  | 


To  the  first,  or  the  issue  of  bonds,  it  is 
{objected,  That  it  will  not  improve  our  situ- 
ation,  mesrauch  as  we  shall  still  be  in  debt, 
and  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being 
so:  for  companies,  like  individuals,  are 
mistrusted  or  confided  in,*as  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  indebted  or  otherwise.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  argue  from  the  compara- 
tively lew  instances  of  those  who  have 
found  advantage  in  being  in  debt,  as  they 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rqle.  If  the 
public  mind  conld  always  know  the  real 
situation  of  a  company,  its  means  and  pros- 
pects, as  well  as  its  debts,  the  stock  would 
not  be  liable  to  undue  depression,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Stockholders  would  not  suf- 
fer ;  but  the  fact  is  generally  otherwise,  and 
with  the  idea  of  debt  is  associated  the  dis- 
advantages that  commonly  attend  it.  In 
the  oase  under  consideration,  the  debts  of 
the  Company  are  believed  to  work  direct 
injury  to  the  Stockholders  by  affecting  pub- 
lic confidence  and  consequently  the  value 
of  the  stock. 

2nd.  That  the  interest  to  be  paid  will 
then  be  taken  as  it  now  is,  from  the  receipts 
of  the  road,  and  of  course  will  continue  to 
diminish,  as  it  now  does,  the  dividends. 
While  Stockholders  would  be  paying  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  bends,  than 
many  of  them  receive  from  their  capital 
otherwise  invested,  not  only  transferring 
the  advantages  of  a  good  investment  to 
those  who  may  lend  upon  said  bonds,  but 
permitting  their  property  to  remain  under 
the  depression  believed  now  to  result  from 
its  being  encumbered  with  debt. 

3rd.  The  improbability  of  obtaining  here/ 
or  elsewhere,  the  amount  necessary  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose  at  the  proposed  rate 
of  Interest. 

/*%e  second  proposition,  viz.  the  increase 
of  the  capital  stock,  appears  in  all  respects 
advisable.  If  our  estimate  of  receipts  be 
fair,  and  we  believe  it  fully  to  be  so,  they 
will  be  equal  to  &£  per,  cent,  annually  on 
$1,200,000,  or  12,000  shares. 

The  oresebt  number  of  shares  is  9,000. 
Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  the 
sale  of  3,000  shares  of  additional  stock, 
which  will  produce  $300,000,  and  pay  the 
existing  debt  and  contracts  of  the  Company, 
as  previously  stated,  except  that  to  the  State 
of  $100,000,  which  not  being  due  until  the 
7th  April,  18S7,  and  being  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  it  is  deemed  inexpe- 
dient to  include  in  the  proposed  provision. 
John  Ravehel,         )  fu^-m— 

William  Davidson,  J  Accoun"- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John 'Robinson,  second- 
ed by  Mr.  J>.  Perkine,  Resolved,  That  the 
Report  with  its  recommendations  be  adopt- 
ed, and  that  the  Board  take  measures  to 
carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

John  T.  Robertson,  Secretary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Direction  of  the 
SeuthXatolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany held  On  7th  April,  1836, 

Resolved,  That  the  books  be  opened  for 
Three  Thousand  Shares  of  additional  stock 
to  the  Stockholders  only  on  the  27th  and 
90th  of  April,  and  should  they  not  take  up 
the  whole  on  those  days,  then  the  books  to 
be  opened  to  the  public  on  the  9&th  instant, 
for  subscriptions  on  the  terms  prescribed  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Repott  adopted 
by  the  Stockholders. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

John  T.  Rojl&rtson,  Seoretory. 

The  iOOvOOO  dollars,  we  are  informed, 

haje  been  subscribed.    The  old  stock  iaj| 


current  at  109,  and  the  new  scrip  at  106£ : 
showing,  conclusively,  that  those  who  hare 
borne  the  heat  and  hurt  be*,  of  the  under- 
taking, and  who  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
familiar  with  its  condition  and  prospects, 
have  full  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
road. 


[Fflr  the  Anwrican  BaOrtad  tamai] 

Remarks  on  the  Substitution  of  Locks  for 

Inclined  Plants. 

In  my  last  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  stated  that  the  extra  cost  of  con- 
structing  the  locks  in  question  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  advantages  doc 
yet  enumerated.  One  of  these  is  found 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the  locomotive 
moves  continually  with  the  train  through, 
out  the  whole  route.  Yfhetm  inclined 
planes  ate  employed,  fhfi  danger  and  di£ 
neulty  of  passing  the  engine  over  them 
are  so  great,  that  the  attempt  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  made.  'The  consequence  is,  that  at 
each  plane  the  locomotive,  which  propels 
a  train  of  cars,  must  be  exchanged  for 
another  previously  heated*  so  that  a  nmcfc 
greater  number  must  be  kept  in  Immediate 
preparation  for  use  than  though  Ibis  no. 
cesshy  for  change  did  not  exist. 

But  the  principal  advantage  to  which  I 
alluded  as  overbalancing  Ifce  extra  e*> 
pense  o(  constructing  the  Jocks  in  ques- 
tion, is  the  diminution  of  the  expense  rf 
grading,  which  would  result  from  their 
adoption.  The  annual  expenditure  of  a 
stationary  engine  being  so  very  great,  anal 
that  Expenditure  being  nearly  the  same, 
however  uiwoatderable  the.  height  to  bo 
ascended,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  mil 
moment  that  the  whole  elevation  sntrord 
be  made  at  one  point  so  as  to  require  hilt 
one  stationary  engine.  But  Nature,  in 
moulding  the  earth,  evidently  did  not 
fashion  its  surface  with  a  view  tojhe  most 
economical  and  convenient  construction 
of  inclined  planes.  The  ascent  from  lovv 
to  high  grounds  is  frequently  extended, 
either  gradually  or  by  successive  partial 
elevations,  through  a  distance  of  wile*. 
Cfeder  the**  circumstances,  to  means  of 
deep  excavations  End  hjgh  embankments, 
the  ascent  is  concentrated  into  a  short 
space,  ami  is  then  overcome  at  once  by 
means  of  an  inclined  plane  and  stationary 
power.  This  occasions  an  immense  cost, 
the  greater  ^pari  of  which  might  have  -teen 
avoided  by  the  use  of  locks,  la  this  case 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of 
making  the  whole  ascent  at  once.  It  1$ 
wholly  immaterial  whether  the  locks  ne- 
cessary fbr  this  jrarpose  are  placed  con- 
tiguous, or  at  the  distance  of  miles  from 
each  other.  Wo  can,  therefore,  accom. 
modate  our  work  much  more  nearly  to 
the  natural  surface  of  the  abound,  aad 
thus  eaoh  lock  will  ^probably  save  mow 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  ef 
its  construction. 
The  recommendations  of  the  locks  in 

auestion,  therefore,  are :  first,  econooty  in 
io  oonstruction  of  the  road  by  diminish- 
ing the  expanse  of  grading;  e»oinajlyf 
economy  in  the  operation  of  the  road,  by 
dispensing  with  stationery  engines,  by  «*.  " 
abliogthe  same  locomotive  to  e*ntmtt*oft 
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through  the  entire  route,  and  also  to  move 
-a  greater  load,  siuce  the  facilities  of  rising 
perpendicularly  are  rendered  -  so  great 
that  it  will  be  practicable  to  lay  the  raHd 
more  nearly  horizontal  than  at  present. 
These^ad  vantages  would  all  be  felt,  though 
no  difference  were  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  route  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  and  would  abundantly 
recommend  its  introduction.  /  But  these 
are  not  all.  The  dread  of  engineers  for 
every  slight  elevation  being  overcome  by 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  inclined 
planes,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that 
•the-  route  of  a  railroad  may  be  made  much 
more  direct  than  at  present,  and  thus  not 
only  the  expense  of  constructing  many 
miles  of  road,  but  the  cost  and  time  of 
transportation  over  it,  be  curtailed ;  and, 
finally,  the  danger  to  which  life  and  pro- 
perty are  exposed  in  passing  over  inclined 
planes  will  be  almost  entirely  annihilated. 
The  only  objection  of  any  validity 
which  I  have  heard  urged  against  the 
locks  in  question  is,  that  they  have  never 
been  tried.  That  caution,  which  serves 
as  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  vision- 
ary  schemes  and  unsubstantial  novelties, 
is  a  moat  useful  quality ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  we  seek  to  introduce  nothing 
new,  but  only  the  application  of  known 
powers  and  principles  in  a  new  method 
and  for  a  new  purpose.  The  properties 
of  the  screw  and  the  powers  of  a  steam 
engine  are  both  well  tested  and  under- 
stood. If,  by  means  of  the  former,  a  few 
men  are  able  to  raise  the  largest  ships, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  the  same  power, 
properly  applied,  would  raise  a  few  rail- 
road cars  of  one  half  the  weight?  And  if 
human  strength  can  effect  this,  will  there 
be  any  scepticism  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
steam  engine  in  producing  the  same  re- 
sult ?  There  is  no  room  tor  doubt ;  there 
is  no  possibility  of  a  failure.  But  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  let  us  enter  into  a 
brief  mathematical  estimate*  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  screw-dock  in  this  city  has 
informed  m£,  that  fifty  men  are  sufficient 
to  man  all  the  screws  at  once,  and  that 
they  will  easily  elevate  a  ship  weighing 
two  hundred  tons  a  height  of  two  feet  in 
the  space  of  thirty  minutes.  Now,  the  en- 
gines  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway  are  of  90  horse  power. 
What  ours  are  in  general,  I  know  not,  but 
let  us  suppose  them  to  be  of  20  horse 
power.  One  horse  is  generally  reckoned 
equivalent  to  six  men.  Suppose  we  say 
five,  and  the  power  of  our  engine  will  then 
be  equivalent  to  that  of  100  men ;  but 
when  our  engine  is  said  to  be  of  20  horse 
power,  the  velocity  of  that  power  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  20  miles  per  hour— call  it  fif. 
teen — the  velocity  of  human  power  does 
not  exceed  2  miles  per  hour«  The  effect 
of  a  given  power  is  proportional  to  its  ve- 
locity, so  that  the  power  of  100  men,  pro* 
vided  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per 
hour,  is  the  same  as  that  of  750  men 
moving  only  two  miles  per  hour.  The 
effective  power  of  our  steam  engine  is, 
therefore,  15  times  as  great  as  that  em* 
ployed  in  raising  ships  on  the  screw-dock. 
Ret  the  weight  we  shall  wish  to  elevate 
wiH  MVer  exceed  100  tons,  or  one  Wt 


the  weight  of  a  large  ship.  The  propor. 
tion  between  our  power  and  weight  is, 
therefore,  30  times  as  great  as  in  the  case 
of  the  screw-dock.  If,  therefore,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  they  can  raise  their  weight  10 
feet  in  30  minutes,  we  shall  be  able  to 
raise  ours  the  same  height- in  1  minute, 
or  30  feet  in  3  minutes.  M. 


[From  the  Richmond  Compiler.} 
New  Moving  Power. — The  article  be- 
low from  Mr.  James  Herron,  civil  engineer, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  new  propelling  power 
upon  railroads,  is  one  which  deserves,  and 
will  unquestionably  receive,  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  consideration,  not  only  of  sci- 
entific men,  but  of  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  science.  The  friends 
of  Internal  Improvement  should  give  it 
their  most  patient  attention.  Its  novelty 
may  startle  them,  but  what  great  sugges- 
tion in  any  age  did  not  at  first  excite  doubt 
of  its  feasibility  ?  Witness  the  fate  of  Ful- 
ton and  Oliver  Evans.  They  were  deemed 
insane  and  visionary  in  their  day,  but  they 
are  now  ranked  amongst  the  wisest  men  of 
our  country,  and  the  sigh  of  regret  often  es- 
capes at  the  ingratitude  and  dullness  of 
their  countrymen. 

Mr.  Herron  may  expect  to  combat  with 
incredulity,  ignorance,  and  personal  rival- 
ry ;  but  still  he  will  find  intelligent  men 
disposed  to  consider  with  an  impartial  dis- 
position the  merits  of  his  scheme.  We 
pretend  to  but  little  science,  but  we  confess 
we  are  struck  with  the  feasibility  of  his 
plan.  We  think  it  deserves  examination, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  an  engineer, 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  not  only 
gives  Mr.  Herroa's  views  a  fair  and  liberal 
consideration,  but  seems  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
based. 

In  this  era  of  improvement,  every  man 
who  can  make  even  the  slightest  addition 
to  the  cause  of  science,  should  be  encour- 
aged to  the  fullest  exertion  of  his  faculties 
for  the  public  weal. 

Hydro  dynamic  Railway,  or  the  Application 

of  the  Power  of  Rivers  to  the  Rapid  and 

Cheap  Transportation  of  Produce   and 

Merchandise. 

It  has  long  been  with  me  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  water  used  in  the  lockage  of 
canals  was  not  in  many  cases  an  injudi- 
cious application  of  a  valuable  power,  as 
in  the  case. of  a  canal  located  along  the 
valley  of  a  great  river  having  considerable 
fall  in  its  bed,  like  that  of  the  river  James, 
which  has  1332  feet  fail  from  Covington  to 
tide  water,  or  about  4.74  feet  per  mile, 
rendering  at  least  one  lock  necessary  for 
every  two  miles  in  the  average. 

On  investigating  the  subject,  I  find  that 
the  water  power  of  the  river  is  of  itself 
equal  to  the  transportation  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  tonnage  than  can  be  passed 
through  the  largest  canal,  and  this  too  with 
the  astonishing  rapidity  peculiar  to  rail- 
roads. 

I  will  therefore  lay  before  you,  in  as  sue* 
cinct  a  manner  as  possible,  this  new  though 
simple  deduction  of  science. 

The  locks  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  are  100  feet  long,  15  wide,  and, 
say  we  take  one  of  the  most  approved 
lift,  8  feet,  the  "  prism  of  lift*'  will  then 
contain  12,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  which 
will  weigh  750,000  pounds*  Every  time 
the  lock  is  emptied,  this  quantity  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  superior  to  an  inferior  level. 
If  the  valves  are  opened  simultaneously,  1 
mn  informed  that  the  lock  can  be  filled  and 


emptied  in  little  more  than  two  minute* ; 
but  say  that  it  takes  three.  New,  tkte  vas- 
ter is  power,  and  if  it  w*re  applied  to  m 
properly  constructed  "  breast  wheel*"  et 
where  the  fall  of  water  is  greater,  te  e 

• :p^bAc,k'" weahottid  h™  *»•«*•* 
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rollers  along  the  line  of  a  railway,  after  the 
manner  of  the  stationary  system  of  steam 
engines,  we  shall  have  a  water  power  rail* 
way,  entirely  free  from  the  objections  thm 
can  fairly  be  urged  to  the  stationary  steaftk* 
engines,  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the- 
ft re  and  steam,  &c. 

When  the  stations  are  two  and  a  half 
miles  apart,  one  twentieth  of  the  power, 
according  to  Tredgold,  will  be  expended  in 
moving  the  chains ;  but  I  will  allow  a  teutfe 
of  the  power  to  effect  this  object  on  two 
mile  stations,  the  chain  being  worked  '.but 
for  one  mile. 

We  have  then  the  four-fifths  of  760,000 
pounds,  (the  one-fifth  being  lost  in  the  an- 
plication  to  the  water  wheels)  equal,  600,- 
000  pounds,  which,  falling  8  feet  in  three 
minutes,  is  eqnal  to  1818  pounds  sneved 
half  a  mile  in  the  same  time ;  which  is  at 
the  rare  of  10  miles  an  hour.  Deducting 
from  this  ;he  one-tenth,  as  that  part  lost  ill- 
moving  the  chain,  leaves  1697  pounds.  And 
as  10  pounds  are  equal  to  the  transportatiem 
of  a  ton,  with  the  commonest  railway 
wagons,  it  follows  that  the  above  power  is 
equal  to  the  transportation  of  163.7  tons 
over  half  a  mile  or  the  road,  while  a  heat 
would  be  passing  through  the  lock  of  the 
canal ;  or  it  will  transport  81.8  tons  over  a 
mile  of  the  road  in  the  same  time,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour! 

But  the  maximum  rate  of  transportatiem 
on  canals  is  9£  miles  an  hour,  and  as  fe 
mass  moved  is  inversely  to  the  velocity,  we 
shall  at  this  rate  be  able  to  transport  6§4 
tons. 

The  water  used  would  he  at  the  rate  of 
66.6  feet  per  second.  James  river,  even  at 
Covington,  in  a  dry  season,  yielded  newly 
three  times  this  quantity,  as  appears  from 
the  Report9  of  Mr.  Crozet,  who  measured 
Jackson's  river  and  Dunlop's  creek  in  An- 
gus t  and  September,  1896.  The  mean  of 
the  results  obtained  by  this  engineer  i» 
177.6  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  10,6*6  feet 
per  minute;  and  we  have  this  quantity 
with  7.11  feet  fall  per  mile,  the  average 
down  to  Pattonsburg ;  before  reaching- 
which,  however,  the  volume  of  water  is 
more  than  doubled ;  and  as  we  descend  lie 
river,  although  we  have  less  toll  pet  mile, 
we  have  at  least  six  times  the  quantity  of 
water  to  compensate  for  it;  and  the  lall  is 
still  about  3£  feet  per  mile.  * 

The  heavier  trade  being  descending*  will 
add  to  the  effect  of  this  power ;  but  disre. 
garding  this  favorable  circumstance,  emit- 
ting the  decimals  in  the  fall  per  mile,  aid 
taking  the  minimum  quantity,  we  bare- 
10,656  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight 
to  666,000  pounds,  which,  if  permitted,  will 
of  course  fall  the  7  feet  in  a  minute,  and  is 
therefore  equal  to  4,663,000  pounds  fitHnag 
one  foot.    Deducting  one-firth  for  fees  in 
application,  leaves  3,729,600  pounds*  Hew 
the  load  we  can  transport  will  depend  on 
the  velocity  at  which  we  would  travels-say 
that  it  shall  be  10  miles  an  hour,  whaen  ta 
880  feet  per  minute. 

Dividing  5,729. #00  by  690,  the  quotient 
is  4,238  pounds,  moving  with  Use  veleolty 
of  10  miles  en  hour! 

From  4,238  deduct  the  one-tent*  pftrt,  ft>r 

♦  5  Vol,  Poaid  of  Public  Wvrki,  pfi  H*. 
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that  lost  on  mile  stations,  in  moving  the 
chain,  or  rope;  and  dividing  the  remainder 
by  10  for  the  friction  per  ton  of  the  carriages, 
and  we  have  38 1.5  tons  transported  at  the 
rapid  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour ! 

And  as  each  and  every  mile  furnishes  its 
own  moving  power,  it  follows  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  keeping  this  quantity  in  mo- 
tion on  each  mile  throughout  the  line  at 
the  same  time.  And  as  the  distance  from 
Richmond  to  Covington  is  257£  miles,  this 
may  amount  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
98,236  tons ;  or  to  the  transit  and  delivery 
of  3,81 5  tons  hourly! 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  amplitude 
of  this  moving  power,  to  an  extent  probably 
far  beyond  any  demand  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  on .  it — which  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  general  reader  from  the  fact, 
that  but  17  hours  would  be  equal  to  the 
transportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  ton- 
nage than  passed  over  the  whole  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  a  year,  ending  30th 
September,  1833 — it  now  remains  to  show 
that  it  can  be  employed  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense. 

The  expense  of  erecting  works  for  hydro- 
dynamic  transportation  will  depend  on  their 
scale,  or  magnitude,  and  on  the  greater  or 
less  permanent  character  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction ;  also,  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  would  employ  the  motive 
power.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  observed,  that  we  obtain 
it  so  cheaply,  and  in  such  excess,  as  to  ob- 
viate, to  a  great  extent,  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pensive grading.  This  adaption  of  fixed 
power  to  an  undulating  surface,  of  any  de- 

free  of  slope,  renders  it  peculiarly  applica- 
le  to  mountain  localities,  as  by  its  means 
we  can  cross  the  bends  of  the  river,  thus 
shortening  the  distance,  while  a  canal,  or 
even  an  ordinary  railroad  for  locomotives, 
should  be  conducted  round  them. 

Another  important  advantage  derived 
from  the  employment  of  this  cheap  power, 
is  that  we  can  substitute,  for  the  iron  rail,  a 
broad  granite  tramway,  similar  to  that  ex- 
tending from  London  to  the  West  India 
Docks ;  which,  although  it  will  cost  more 
per  mile  in  the  first  instance,  yet  it  will 
save  great  permanency  to  compensate  for 
this.  But  the  most  important  advantage  to 
ibe  derived  from  the  granite  tramway,  is, 
itbat  any  man  may  bring  his  own  farm- 
wagen,  and,  leaving  his  horses  behind  him, 
be  dt&wn  to  market  at  a  rate  of  10  or  20 
miles  an  hour,  which  would  be  in  less  time 
♦than  would  be  spent  in  passing  the  locks  of 
a  canai:  thus  freeing  the  work  entirely 
from  the  odious  charge  of  monopoly  brought 
against  railroads. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  suppose  the  works  adapted 
to  some  definite  amount  of  trade.  Say  that 
it  shall  be  to  the  delivery  of  100  tons  per 
hour,  or  to  the  transportation  of  50  tons  at 
a  time,  at  the  rate  ot  10  miles  an  "hour. 

For  this  purpose  I  will  suppose  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  dam  at  every  four  miles ; 
and  that  they  may  be  built  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial  manner  of  stone  masonry,  1  will  es- 
timate them  at  $10,000  each  ;  the  average 
width  of  the  river  up  to  the  Blue  Ridge  is 
699  feet ;  above  the  Ridge,  it  will  only  be 
275  feet.  For  water  wheels  of  the  best  and 
most  durable  construction,  say  $3000. 

Thus  we  have  13,000,  which,  divided  by 
4  miles,  gives  $3250  per  mile,  as  the  cost 
of  the  moving  power. 

Estimate  of  the  expense. 
Motive  power,  or  proportional  cost  of 

dams  per  mile,  ...  $3,350 
Ropes,  a  double  line  per  mile,  -  1,800 
Rope  roiled  put  up,  -_^  .^  •     '\  950 


*A  broad  granite,  or  marble  tram- 
way, double  track,  -  8,000 
Grading  and  bridging  per  mile,  say    2,000 

$15,900 
Add  10  per  ct.  for  superintendence,     1,590 

$17,490 
High  and  unfavorable  as  the  above  esti- 
mate is,  yet  the  whole  cost  of  the  moving 
power,  including  dams,  water  wheels,  ropes, 
and  rollers,  will  be  much  less  per  mile  than 
such  locks  as  those  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  which  cost,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  $1500  the  foot  lift. 

f  have  estimated  for  ropes,  as  they  are  in 
more  general  use  than  chains;  and  the 
above  will  be  the  cost  of  the  newly  invent- 
ed rope,  saturated  with  India  rubber,  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose ;  which  is  said  to 
increase  its  strength  as  well  as  its  dura- 
bility. 

When  the  stations  or,  water  wheels  are 
placed  4  miles  apart,  each  wheel  would 
have  to  work  2  miles  of  the  road  at  a  time ; 
but  did  the  trade  require  it,  double,  or  pro- 
bably treble  the  foregoing  tonnage  could  be 
delivered  by  erecting  an  additional  water 
wheel  at  each  station. 

The  following  is   the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  power  to  work  the  4  mile  sta- 
tions,   which   those  conversant  with  the 
subject  will  perceive  to  be  very  ample. 
Friction   and   resistance  of  two 

miles  of  rope,        ...      600  lbs. 
Ordinary  friction  of  50  tons  of  car- 
riages and  goods,  10  lbs.        -       500  do. 
Allowance  for  occasional  gravity, 
at  20  lbs.  per  ton,  -        -     1000  do. 

Power  allowed  at  the  rate  of  ten 

miles  an  hour,      -        -        -     2100 

2100  pounds  moved  880  feet  in  a  minute, 
is  equal  to  1,848,000  pounds  moved  1  foot ; 
which  is  equal  to  154,000  pounds  falling  12 
feet  in  the  same  time,  which  is,  also,  equal 
in  weight  to  2464  cubic  feet  of  water.  To 
which  add  one-fourth,  for  loss  in  applica- 
tion, and  we  have  30S0  feet  per  minute,  or 
rather  more  than  51  feet  per  second. 

For  the  sake  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
probable  cost  on  a  large  scale,  I  have  sup- 
posed isolated  dams  to  be  used  at  regular 
distances,  but  the  engineer  will  of  course 
adapt  his  works  to  suit  particular  locali- 
ties, sometimes  preferring  a  continuous  ca- 
nal, substituting  water-wheels  in  place  of 
locks,  and  thus  discharging  the  water,  as  it 
is  used,  into  the  next  consecutive  reach  be- 
low. Or  where  great  length  of  level  oc- 
curs, the  wheels  may  be  made  to  discharge 
their  water  into  the  river,  to  be  again  taken 
out  of  the  next  dam. 

On  canals  already  constructed,  where 
they  have  considerable  lockage,  and  plenty 
of  water,  it  is  obvious  that  the  trackage 
may  be  effected  by  the  foregoing  means ; 
that  is,  by  erecting  a  water-wheel  along 
side  of  a  lock,  and  extending  a  chain  down 
the  margin  of  the  canai  on  the  one  side, 
which  would  be  returned  up  the  other. 

And  as  they  no  longer  need  the  tow-path, 
they  may  lay  a  light  rail  track,  on  which 
passenger  cars  may  be  drawn  by  the  same 
power  at  any  required  velocity. 

But  in  many  cases,  where  they  have  not  a 
superfluity  of  water,  they  had  better  substi- 
tute water  wheels  for  their  lock  gates,  wi- 
den their  tow-path,  and  lay  down  a  rail- 
way. 

In  conclusion,  I   invite  investigation  by 

♦Wood  and  iron  rail  tracks,  like  those  on  the  Pe- 
tersburg Railroad,  could  be  laid  in  a  double  track  for 
6000  dollars  a  mile.    They  would  last  much  longer 

than,  when  locomotive*  are  used. 


men  of  science,  as  it  is  certainly  a  subjeok 
of  great  importance  to  the  country,  now  so 
extensively  engaged  in  works  of  internal 
improvement.  Jas.  Hereon, 

Civil  Engineer. 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  26,  1S35. 

American  Patents. — For  an  improve- 
ment in  Axles  and  Boxes  for  Railroad 
Cars ;  Dexter  C.  Force,  and  Frederick 
Davis,  city  of  Baltimore,  November  G.  The 
axle  is  to  be  turned  and  made  true  in  the 
usual  way,  and  upon  it  is  to  be  placed  a  metal 
ferule,  or  tube,  fitting  it  exactly.  The  wear 
from  running  is  to  be  between  the  ferule 
and  the  box  contained  in  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  so  that  no  wear  whatever  shall  take 
place  on  the  axle  itself.  The  material  of 
which  the  ferule,  or  tube,  is  to  be  made,  is 
not  particularized,  but  it  is  said  that  it  may 
be  *•  either  of  composition,  or  of  iron  made 
case-hardened."  There  is  no  claim,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  patent  is  taken 
for  the  using  of  the  ferule,  or  tube,  between 
the  axle  and  the  box. 

For  Thorough  Braces  for  Carriages  and 
Railroad  Cars;  Frederick  Davis,  city  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  November  6.  These 
thorough  braces  are  to  be  made  of  wood  or 
of  iron,  although  the  latter  appears  to  be 
preferred;  it  is  to  be  of  the  kind  called 
band  iron.  The  brace  is  to  extend 
along  under  the  lower  side  timbers  of  the 
carriage,  like  those  of  leather,  and  is  to 
have  one  or  two  hinge  joints  near  its  mid- 
dle, where  the  body  is  to  be  attached  to  it. 
To  strain,  or  take  up  the  brace,  there  may 
be  shackles  at  the  ends,  where  it  is  at- 
tached  to  the  jacks;  furnished  with  a 
tightening  screw  and  nut.  Sometimes  the 
brace  is  made  double  at  each  end,  a  piece, 
forming  a  strap,  being  attached  to  each 
jack;  these  pieces,  and  the  ends  of  the 
braces,  have  rows  of  holes,  through  which 
bolts  may  pass,  and  by  sliding  these  upon 
each  other,  the  bolts  may  be  passed  through 
different  holes,  and  the  length  of  the  brace 
be  thereby  regulated.  "  The  improvements 
to  which  I  lay  claim  as  original,  are  the 
forming  the  entire  brace  of  iron,  other 
metal,  or  wood,  in  the  peculiar  manner  I 
have  described,  so  jointed  and  attached  to 
the  body  as  that  it  may  be  free  to  act  on  it 
without  obstruction,  when  jolted  or  put  in 
motion  by  the  roughness  of  the  road  ;  and 
also  the  application  of  it  to  all  descriptions 
of  carriages  or  railroad  cars,  where 
thorough  braces  are  required  ;  also  the  ap- 
plication of  the  screw  and  the  fixtures  de- 
scribed to  carriages '  where  body  loops  are 
used,  so  as  to  raise  and  lower  a  body  at 
pleasure,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  motion  to 
the  vehicle,  without  the  use  of  the  leather 
braces  heretofore  employed." 

[From  the  Baltinwre  J&nuricfu) 

The  Maryland  Stale  Loan  of  two  millions,  to 
bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  to  be  irredeem- 
able for  thirty-five  years,  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  J.  I.  Ctohen,  Jr.  and  Brothers,  of  this  city. 
The  money  is  to  be  applied  to  the  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland. 

A  Loan  of  a  million  of  dollars,  to  bear  the  same 
interest  and  to  run  for  the  same  period,  is  also  re- 
quired by  tht^tate  for  the  completion  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  to  York.  Offers  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  at  Annapolis  until  July  1 5. 

On  the  subject  of  the  two  millions  Loan,  wc  fiud 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Annapolis  Republi- 
can of  Saturday, 

The  Maryland  State  Loan,  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  for  which  we  have  had  some  of  the  large 
dealers  in  stock  in  competition,  such  as  Messrs. 
Biddle,Chauncey,  Moss,  Cohens,  &c  was  finally 
taken  yesterday  by  the  Messrs.  Cohens,  of  Balti- 
more, at  a  small  advance  upon  the  limit.— The 
terms  will  depend  upon  whether  Bonds  or  Certifi- 
cates be  issued,  which  the  Treasurer  reserves  th« 
right  to  decide. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


'  [From  the  Londm  Mechanics'  Mngaxine.] 

Improvement    in  the  Fire    Bar*  of  Loco- 
motive  Engine*. 
Sir,— The  Rev.  Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  evi- 
dence given  before   tbe   Select  Committee, 
says,  "  that  ha  has  witnessed  a  new  set  of 

Srate  bars  melted  in  a  sinete  trip  between 
[anchester  and  Liverpool."  From  this  I 
conclude  that  the  fire  bars  of  locomotive 
engines  are  generally  red  bot ;  and  suppos- 
ing this  conclusion  to  be  correct,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  red  hot  bars  may  be  rendered  of 
use  to  the  engine — first,  by  increasing  the 
energy  of  the  fire,  should  the  steam  flag  on 
[he  ascent  of  long  hills,  or  in  going  over 
heavy  roads;  and,  second,  by  producing  a 
brilliant  light,  when  locomotives  undertake 
night  journeys.  Both  these  objects  I  pro- 
pose to  effect,  by  using  hollow  fire  bars,  and 
making  them  serve  as  so  many  small  oil. 
pas  retorts  ;  or  at  other  times  permitting 
the  air  to  pass  through  them  to  tbe  furnace. 
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Suppose  the  front  bar  a,  and  back  bar  of 
the  gniie  6,  hollow,  and  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  the  hollow  fire  bars  e  c  c,  all 
which  open  into  them,  except  the  two  cen- 
tre bars  d  d,  which  pass  through  both.  In 
the  front  bar  a,  just  opposite' each  fire  bar, 
are  entered  jet  points  /,  connected  with  a 
email  forcing  pump,  with  which  the  attend- 
ant may  alternately  inject  oil  into  the  bars 
an  the  right  and  left  of  the  centre ;  which 
oil  being  converted  into  gas  will  pass  into 
the  har  b,  from  each  end  of  which  a  pipe 
should  pass  upwards  to  the  side  or  front  of 
the  furnace,  as  the  form  of  tbe  boiler  may 
render  most  advisable.  Previously  lo  in- 
jecting the  oil,  the  valves  e,  in  the  bar  a, 
should  be  screwed  down  to  prevent  the  air 
from  entering.  A  pipe  from  each  end  of  a 
should  be  carried  down,  and  then  to  the 
forepart  of  the  carriage,  and  end  in  a  fun- 
To  supply  the  gas  for  lighting  the  car- 
riage, let  the  two  centre  ban,  after  passing 
through  the  back  bar  6,  be  united.  There 
may  lie  placed  at  m  a  three-way  cock,  to  al- 
low the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  pipes 
by  Hay.  when  the  jet  caps  are  Unscrewed  ; 
Rnd  a  commonication  may  be  opened  by  the 
pipe  a,  (which  should  pass  through  the  cold 
water  supply  tank,)  with  the  gas  holder,  du- 
ring the  night,  the  oil  to  be  injected  into  the 
bars,  d  d,  alternately  by  the  engine. 
1  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  R.  White. 

Wells,  Somerset,  Feb.  24, 1&T5. 

P.  S. — Has  not  Colonel  Macerone  given 

us  a  pretty  good  hint  of  the  manner  in  which 

Dr.  Church  effects  his  condensation  7  There 

must  certainly  be  some  strong  resemblance 


between  Mr.  Hall's  mode  and  Dr.  Church's, 
jnce  speaking  of  one  leads  to  mentioning  the 
other,  why  not  place  Hall's  fascine  of  con- 
densing tube  horizontally,  and  supply  the 
place  of  water  with  an  air  draught  or  blast 


>ao. — We  understand  thai  the  lo- 
engine  performed  the  journey  yes- 
terday from  Boston  to  Lowell  in  one  hour 
and  seventeen  minutes.  The  engine  used 
on  this  occasion  is  an  imported  one,  of 
large  size,  intended  for  the  baggage  tram, 
and  not  for  tlic  passenger  cars.  There  are 
some  half  dozen  engines  now  building  at 
the  machine  shop,  (some  nearly  done,) 
which  are  intended  to  do  the  thing  in  less 
than  one  hour  each  way.  ■**•"  .-  -• 

The  completion  of  this  mngnificent'im- 
proyement,  (which/for  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  construction,  is  not  surpassed,)  is 
a  matter  of  universal  congratulation.  The 
future  progress  and  prosperity  of  this,  town 
are  placed  as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  all  evil 
contingencies  as  any  thing  merely  human 
can  be.  We  can  now  fairly  claim  the  ad- 
vantageous distinction,  that  no  inland  town 
in  the  United  States,  (not  a  port  of  entry 
like  Cincinnati  or  Albany,)  is  in  possession 
of  so  many  local  advantages,  or  so  many  of 
the  materials  and  means  of  expansive 
growth,  and  progressive  advancement  in 
business,  wealth,  and  population,  as  the 
town  of  Lowell. — [Lowell  Courier.] 


tUrosnue  tandem  ?— To  what  longths  shall  wi 
go,  where  shall  wc  stop— not  in  conspiracies,  but  in 
steamboat  improvements?  Heretofore  the  North 
River  boats,  which  perform  the  distance  of  ISC 
miles,  between  this  city  and  Albany,  in  from  eleven 
to  twelve  hours,  have  been  considered  paragons. 
Anew  competitor  however,  the  Lexington,  is  afloat 
which  docs  some  ttoo  hundred  anJ  ten  miles  in  tiorlor 
fours !  We  lake  the  annexed  account  of  this  boat, 
and  her  wonderful  performance,  from  the  Journal  ol 
Commerce. 


this  city,  was  performed  within  twclvo  hours.     For 

hour.  ThedislanccfromNcwYorklo  Providence 
is  called  two  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Lexington  is  in  several  respects 
novel,  and  as  she  acquires  her  superiority  from 
these  novelties,  they  will  bo  interesting  to  nil  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  building  of  vessels.  Sue  is 
208  fuel  long,  litis  S3  feet  beam,  nnd  1 1  1-3  feet 
hold.  She  is  timbered  in  a  manner  to  give  tin 
greatest  degree  of  strength,  and  is  put  togethei 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  niccnesti  of  work- 
manshift  But  that  which  enables  her  to  endure 
long  H  line,  the  i mi nense.  pressure  which  bean 
and  stern  while  she  is  forced  througt 
i>  rapid  a  rale,  is  that  the  deck  is  ar 
arch,  thus  bringing  the  pressure  against  the  endi  o 
the  timbers  and  planks,  instead  of  against  then 
■ides.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  1 1  feet,  the  din 
meter  of  the  water  wheels  24  feet,  and  the  revolu 
tionsBI  to  33aminute.  The  boiler  and  the  weigh 
of  machinery,  as  far  as  possible,  is  placed  in  thi 
hold.  Some  of  the  passengers  breakfasted  in  Boa 
ton  yesterday  morning.  The  Lexington  was  buij 
by  Bishop  &  Simonson  under  the  direction  ofCapt 
Corneous  Vandsrbill,  her  owner.  ,  Her  construe 
lion  exhibits  grait  knowledge  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, and  a  peculiarly  bold  and  independent  gen 
ins.  We  ought  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  hei 
great  speed,  Uisra  are  no  wood-piles  necessary  or 
deck,  and  the  expense  of  fuel  is  not  more  than  hnl: 
so  great  as  in  an  ordinary  boat.  The  speed  witli 
which  she  came  down  from  Providence  would  car- 
ry her  to  Mew  Orleans  in  four  days. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


We  have  received,  from  Messrs.  Sea- 
bury  and  Young  a  drawing  and  concise 
description  of  their  Bark  Mill,  to  which 
we  referred  on  the  cover  of  the  April 
number.  They  furnished  tig  with  draw- 
iocs  of  the  different  parts,  two  only  of 
which  we  have  had  engrnved  :  one,  a 
cross  section,  showing  the  interior  of  the 
mill ;  and  the  other  the  apparatus  for 
cracking  the  bark  as  it  passes  in,  to  the 

seen  one  of  them  in 
lduced  to  believe  that 
rst  rate  machine,  not 
is  for  which  it  is  de- 
nade  a  little  finer,  for 
id  for  breaking  corn 
tie,  or  preparatory  to 
o  meal. 

addressed  to  Gibe rt  & 
as  some  time  since  left 
in  front  of  our  office,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention,  but  we  are  unable  to  nn. 
swer  the  numerous  questions  put  relative 
to  its  cost,  Ace.  and  would  suggest  to  the 
patentees  the  propriety  of  furnishing  the 
necessary  information. 


If  Fig.  1  represents  a  cross  section  of  the 
mill  when  in  position  for  use.  A  B,  the 
pot ;  D,  the  nut  or  cone,  with  numerous 
jfcdB^JBM  <™  ile  surface,  which  revolves 
»  slfLmiste  pes]  Ci;  the  upright  -«*>•&  »y 
which  the  Rttrf  is  put  tB<RK>tf0H<;  »  B,  m- 
volvinj  aims  or  breakers,  with  teeth  pro- 


jecting both  upwards  and  downwards, 
which  crack  the  bark  as  it  passes  into 
the  mill ;  F  G,  the  regulating  beam, 
which  is  operated  upon  by  the  screws, 
H  I,  and  raises  or  lowers  the  revolving 
cone,  as  the  bark  requires  to  be  finer  or 
coarser. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  revolving  arms 
as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  E  E,  attached  to  tho 
upright  shaft  C,  which  passes  through 
the  mortice  O,  The  object  of  these  arms 
is  to  prepare  the  bark  for  the  mill. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  numerous 
favorable  letters  from  one  who  has  used 
the  mill;  and  of  Mr,  Williams,  we  can 
speak  as  a  competent  and  judicions  judge 
of  its  merits.— -JEn.  M.  M-] 

Mew™.  Srabury  &  Young : 

Gentlemks, — The  bark  mill    I    pur. 
chased  of  you  I  have  had  in  operation 
about  five  weeks.     I  am  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  prefer  it  iu  my  establishment 
to  any  one  I  have  ever  used.     As  an  ex- 
periment, I  have  ground  half  a  cord  of 
bark  in  twenty-eight  minutes,  (forty-five 
revolutions,)  and  ground  it  well.     I  c 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  public, 
a    valuable    improvement.     Should    y 
consider  the  above  of  any  service  to  y 
to  present  to  the  public,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  publish  it.  Thomas  Williams. 

Vernon,  Nov.  30. 


Jbe'  +  2  +  cb=gf 
Jbe>  *  2+fk=ge 
Then,  -ih  t  =  a  k. 
camples— I  have  s  well  31  feet  deep,  and 
the  curb  around  it  3  feet  high,  and  3  test 
square— required  to  know  the  length  of  the 
sweep,  height  of  crutch   above  the  ground, 
and  how  far  I  must  set  the  crutch  from  cen- 
tre of  the  well. 
31  +  3  =  </MJ  ~  3  =  17  feet,  distance  6  « 

from  curb  to  pin. 
yi7s  -~  2  +  1.5  =   18.528  feet,  distance 

from  well. 
^17*  -r-  2  +  3  =15.028  feel,  height  of  the 

crutch. 
And  17  X  2  —  1  =  33  feet,  length  of  sweep. 
Then,  as  was  stated  above,  we  will  make 
an  allowance  of  six  inches,  or  0.5  of  a  foot, 
13.528  +  A  =  14.038  feel. 
15.038—5  =  14.536  feet. 

S.  A. 


To  find  the  Length  of  the  Sweep  and  Crutch 
for  a  Well— the  Depth  of  the  Wen  given. 
Rule — The  square  root  of  half  the  equare 
of  the  depth  of  tin:  well,  with  the  height  of 
the  curb  added,  is  equal  to  the  distance  from 
back  side  of  curb  to  centre  of  pin  on  which 
the  sweep  hangs  ;  and  the  square  root  of 
half  the  space  of  that  distance,  with  half 
tlie  width  of  the  curb  added,  is  equal  to  the 
distance  the  crutch  should  be  from  the  well, 
and  the  height  of  curb  added  gives  the  height 
of  the  crutch  from  the  ground,  consequent- 
ly the  length  of  the  sweep  will  be  twice  the 
distance  from  the  curb  to  centre  of  pin,  less 
one  foot.  But  to  make  it  work  easy,  there 
should  be  an  allowance  of  about  six  inches 
in  height,  and  in  the  distance  from  the  well', 
that  is,  the  pin  .6  inches  lower,  and  6  inch- 
es further  from  the  well,  which  will  give 
about  one  foot  more  on  upper  end  of  sweep, 
which  allowance  is  in  consequence  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  sweep  being  smaller. 


Thu§—  i/a  *VM  = 


[From  ll»  London  Mpduuiirs'  Dligaune.] 

Easy  Method  of  Drilling  Hole*  m  Gluts 
for  Philosophical  instruments. 
Sin, — Having  discovered  what  1  con. 
aider  to  be  a  new  and  also  very  superior 
method  of  culling  holes  in  plate  glass 
for  electrical  and  other  machines,  and  al- 
so of  cutting  glasses  for  optical  instru- 
ments, I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  de- 
scription of  the  same,  in  order  that  it  nay 
be  beneficial  to  others.  1  will  first  de- 
scribe the  instrument  necessary  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  then  slate  how 
it  is  to  be  used.  Make  of  thick  sheet  tin 
a  tube  3  or  4  inches  long,  the  diameter 
of  which,  measuring  from  the  outside 
edge,  must  be  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
of  the  hole  required.  Let  this  tube  be 
converted  into  a  drill,  thus: 


=B~ 


A  is  the  tube  ;  B  the  head  of  the  drill, 
turned  out  of  the  wood,  part  whereof 
goes  about  an  inch  into  the  tube  ;  C  is  a 
piece  of  iron  wire  for  the  pivot.  The 
open  end  of  the  drill  should  have  a  few 
notches  made  in  it  with  a  file,  so  as  to 
admit  the  emery,  necessary  to  work  with 
facility. 

Determine  the  siee  of  the  hole  yon 
want,  say  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  then 
cut  such  a  hole  iu  a  piece  of  flat  wood, 
being  not  less  thai)  2  inches  square,  and 
half  an  inch  (hick.  Next,  mark  on  the 
plate  glass  the  situation  of  the  hole  want, 
ed  ;  take  some  melted  beeswax,  with,  or 
without  tossn,  said  fix  the  piece  of  wood 
or.  the  glass,  having  the  hole  exactly 
over  the  place  previously  marked  ;  place 
the  gloss  on  something  flat,  whereon 
some  baize  or  carpet  has  been  first  laid, 
to  prevent  the  glass  from  sliding  during 
the  process  ;  mix  plenty  of  grain  emery 
with  water,  and  put  it  into  the  open  port 
of  the  driU  ;  now  place  tbe  drill  in  the 
hole  of  th<i  wood,  and  with  a  breast-plate 
and  drill  bow,  about  3  feet  long,  commence 
drilling.  You  must  work  at  first  very 
slowly  to  avoid  chipping  the  edge  of  the 
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glass,  and  afterwards  proceed  at  a  quicker 
tate,  always  taking  care  not  to  press  on 
the  drill  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  it 
steadily  working,  for  otherwise  there  will 
be  great  danger  of  breaking  the  glass. 
when  the  drill  is  almost  through  the  glass 
(which  may  be  ascertained  by  looking  at 
(he  other  side  of  it),  you  must  remove 
the  carpet  or  baize,  above  alluded  to,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  chipping  the  edge 
of  the  hole,  and  then  proceed  very  slow, 
for  until  the  operation  is  quite  finished. 
You  will  thus  obtain  a  clean  edged  cir- 
cular hole,  with  a  corresponding  piece  of 
glass,  and  this  without  incurring  the  least 
fi*k  of  breaking.  In  this  way  a  piece  of 
plate  glass,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
m^y  be  cut  through  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

I  have  adopted  this  mode  of  cutting 
boles  in  plate  glass  for  electrical  ma* 
ct)ines,  ana  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be 
also  applied  to  the  cutting  of  glasses  for 

Stical  instruments.  Here,  however,  the 
uneter  of  the  inside  of  the  drill  must, 
to  allow  for  friction,  be  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  glasses  required ;  for 
if  no  allowance  be  made*  it  wilt  be  found 
that  the  niece  of  glass  will  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  was  required. 

I  am,  dtc        F.  H. 
Bath,  Dec.  29, 1834. 


*** 
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prolific,  easily  cultivated,  and  such  a  valua 
ble  addition  to  our  early  vegetables,  I  consi- 
der a  bed  of  it  nearly  as  desirable  as  one  of 
asparagus. 

No  better  mode  of  cultivation  can  be 
adopted,  than  that  for  asparagus,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Chandler,  in  his  interesting, 
instructive,  and  able  article,  which  appear- 
ed in  the  third  number  of  the  Horticultural 
Register, — except  the  roots  of  the  milk- 
weed should  not  be  covered  more  than  five 
or  six  inches  deep. 

Mr.  Chandler  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  hb  fellow  citizens  for  the  valuable  re- 
sult of  his  experiments ;  and  t  freely  de- 
clare that  the  mode  he  adopted  and  recom- 
mends, is  the  very  best  which  t  have  ever, 
seen  published.  I  can  confirm  it,  by  hav- 
ing followed  a  similar  process,  but  by  no 
means  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  that 
which  he  has  so  successfully  tested,  As  a 
practical,  intelligent,  zealous,  and  enter- 
prising tiller  of  the  earth,  he  has  no  supe* 
rior  in  this  State ;  and  the  commendable  | 
gentlemen  who  have  established  a  Farm 
School  on  Thomson's  Island,  could  not 
have  made  a  better  selection  in  a  super- 
intendent of  the  aft  of  eultivation  in  ail  Its  | 
branches. 

Asclepias  (StoQlkw-wort,)  isa  numerous 


genus  of  plants,  there  being  forty-Vwo  spe-    blooms  in  June. 


([From  the  Horticultural  Be£i*ter.J 

On  the  Culture  op  MiLK-Wpto, 
(Asclepias  Syriaca.) — Some  (our  or  dye 
years  since.in  a  conversation  with  George 
Manners,  Esq.  the  British  Consul  for 
{Massachusetts,  on  the  various  kinds  of 
edible  vegetables,  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
he  observed  that,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
danada,  he  was  toformed  that  the  vouhg 
shoots  of  the  milk-weed  were  used  as  a 
substitute  for  asparagus,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  ever  heard  at  their  being  cooked  in 
t)ie  United  States.  1  replied,  that  I  per* 
S*4y  recollected,  when  a  boy.  my  mother 
often  had  them  gathered  from  the  fields  and 
toad-sides,  ifrith  the  dandelion,  shepherds' 
sprouts,  nettles,  and  other  plants,  which 
were  collected  as  greens ;  but  that  I  bad 
never  seen  the  plant  thus  used  elsewhere, 
or  heard  it  named  as  a  culinary  vegetable  \ 
but  that  t  certainly  would  make  an  experi- 
ment in  its  cultivation,  and  as  to  its  qualities, 
as  an  addition  to  our  garden  pot-herbs. 

Having  collected  the  seed  in  the  autumn, 
it  was  sown  early  in  the  spring  in  drills, 
and  covered  an  inch  deep.  They  came  up 
feeeljr  in  four  or  uve  weeks,  and  when  the 
plants  were,  two  yeanvqlS)  X  twV  up  a 
ppxtbn  of  the  roots,  and  set  them  out 
about  eight  inches  apart,  in  a  trench  six 
inches  deep.  The  ground  ha4  been  ina- 
nurod  and  thoroughly  dug  over,  previous- 
ly to  forming  the  trench.  The  following 
spring,  when  the  shoots  were  four  or  five 
inches  high,  they  were  cut,  tied  up  in 
bunches,  boiled  and  served  up  with  melted 
butter,  like  asparagus ;  and  they  were  as 
tender,  and  to  my  taste  quite  as  delicious 
a  vegetable.resembling  jn  flavor  the  younjff 
est  and  jnost  delicat^  string  bean*.,,, :     J, 

As  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  exceedingly 


cies,  which  have  been  described  hv  bota- 
nists, two  of  which  only  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope, but  three  in  South  America,  while 
there  are  eighteen  indigenous  to  the  tJnited 
States,  and  the  others  are  divided  between 
the  West  Indies  and  Africa.  Many  of 
the  varieties  are  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants  in  England  and  France,  but  the 
following  kinds',  natives  of  this  country, 
are  considered  the  most  beautiful,  besides 
being  more  hardy  than  those  of  more 
southern  climes ;  etill  many  of  the  latter 
are  considered  worthy  of  the  green-hou^e. 
}.  Muschala,  so  called  by  Bertram,  for 
its  strong  and  agreeable  musk  scent,  is 
peculiar  to  the  natural  meadows  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  It  is  a 
low  plant,  of  not.  jnpre  .than  five  or  six 
inches  in  height,  with  flowers  of  a  pale 
green  color,  inclining  to.  yellow.  ,  , 

2.  Vinosa,  has  leaves  elegantly  varie- 
gated with  white  and  crimson  veins,  and 
the  sterna  terminate  in  an  umbel  of  pale 
flesh-colored  flowers. 

3.  Pukhra,—  Water-sflk-weed,,  —  has  | 
nearly  erect  stems,  four  or  five  feet  high ; 
umbels  very  s;nall;  flowers  crimson  pur- 
ple.    Grows  Qfi  low,  wet.  land,,  by  the  side 

of  ponds. 

4.  Yariegat^  —  Variegated,,  Leave* 
xou£b,  umbels  compact  and  come  out  fcom( 
ft*  aide  of  the  .stalk ;  flowers  of  in.  he^; 

haceous  o4or      j 

5.  JV*wL—  WbHefor  Almpiidrleavedw 

Stalks, twft/e^t  hftu  aB<*  'of  ff  ■**  BF5*1- 
Leaves  deep  green  above,  anil, gate  beneath 


smooth  and  rather  stiff?  'Flowers  green, 
with  white  nectaries. 

6.  Incarnata,  —  Flesh-colored,  —  ha* 
several  upright  stalks  abayUvo  feet  high, 
at  the  top  of  wtyph  are  produced  flos0 
umbels   of  purple    flpwers..  , Income    jn 

.August.  t ..',       .  ,;     /■  •  y  i. 

'    i.  Decumbens -rTJba  stales,  are  aecju> 


of  the  branches  ;  flowers  a  bright  otatnge 
color. 

8.  VerticiUala.  'Sk^ks  slender,  upright ; 
umbels  at  the  extremity  of  the  stems ; 
leaves  in  whorls  of  four,  five,  and  six  to- 
gether ;  flowers  small  and  of  a  greenish 
white  color.  Found  in  Roxbury  and  Ded- 
ham ;  blooms  in  July. 

9.  Tubcrosa,  —  Butterfly- weed.  Root 
large,  fleshy,  branching,  and  somewhat 
fusiform,  but  it  is  only  by  comparison  with 
other  species  that  it  can  be  called  tube- 
rous ;  stems  numerous,  growing  in  bunch- 
es from  the  root,  hairy  and  dusky  red ; 
flowers  numerous,  erect,  and  of  a  beautiful 
bright  orange  color;  grows  in  Woburn 
and  Newton ;  blooms  in  August. 

10.  Qbtusifolia, — Blunt-leaved.  Stems 
erect,  supporting  a  terminal  umbel,  at  a 
distance  from  the  leaves,  which  are  oppo- 
site, ovate,  heart  shaped  at  the  base ;  flow- 
ers large,  of  a  greenish  white,  tinged  with 
red;  it  is  found  in  Cambridge  and  Mount 
Auburn ;  blooms  in  July. 

11.  Phytoloccoidez,  —  Poke-leaved.  A 
tall,  large  flowering  species,  of  a  delicate 
appearance;  stem  erect,  four  or  five  feet 
high ;  leaves  large ;  umbels  nodding, 
flowers  large,  petals  green,  nectaries  white 
pr  flesh  colored ;  grows  in  low  grounds ; 


12.  Purpurescens, — Dark-flowered.  Stem 
erect ;  flowers  of  a  dark  crimson  purple ; 
grows  in  Cambridge  and  Newton,  but  is 
rare. 

13.  Quadrifolia,  —  Four-leaved.  A  de- 
lioate  species,  growing  in  dry  woods; 
stems  about  a  foot  high ;  flowers  flesh 
colored ;  is  found  in  Roxbury  and  Brook- 
line,  and  blooms  in  June. 

14.  rinVj/bZia,-— Green  flowered.  An 
inelegant  species,  with  email  greenish 
umbels ;  is  found  in  Leicester ;  blooms  in 

For  the  description  of  the  third  mad 
sixth  preceding  species,  I  am  indebted  to 
pr.  Bigelow's  excellent  workmen  the  plants 
in  the  environs  of  Boston.  'There  is  a 
beautiful  colored  engraving  of  No.  4,  and 
a  more  particular  account  of  it,  in  his  other 
most  able  and  splendid  publication,  called 
Medical  Botany. 

16.  ^rn^n^,— OvftMeaved-  Stalks  from 
a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high ;  at 
each  joint  are  two  targe  leaves,  which  are 
blunt,  thickbh,  stiff,  smooth,  with  pufjfle 
nerves;  umbels  rise  from  the  top  ftf  the 
stalk  and  soma  of  the  upper  axils ;  towers 
of  a  bright  purple  color. 

16.  JSuftna,  **  He&lowfed.    Steft  up- 
right ;  umbelB  many,  frton  the  same  csrh 
mon  peduncle ;  a  native  of  ViYgtafe.  >    - 
;    17.  P^i^,^m*n-ltfw*od.    A  na- 
[  tivq-of  Soutfe  QV1&&L  *&d  Etorida. 
X  IS.  Syrioca^Milk-weed,  or  Sflkrwead. 
This  species  aWvi*  ;*J1  over  wr^hlntry, 
and  for  jthejaoapj  uiwfcliwlvoartito  wWch  it 

may  be  applied  .#,-  ftoanwtf  jfrietfpfcnel 

Camion.  The  rpftt  is  pfrteiwwid.fftnd;  in 
April  ojr  May*  throw*  out,  like  ftepafegtls 
|^and  hope,  a  great  number  o(  shoot*;  ^ 
stems  tm-tom  or  seven  fe«t  i»  heiglU  iaa 
riiqi  soil,  Wbea  tfolewm  »on i eten^av/ate 
broke*  off,  a  m)ky  eubaUmca^  e£  %  yi*W& 
coug|gt«ncer  a|udes4  gt»n»  w^i^.tha  pla^t 

iWT#;o^.H|v*f.i««l  #fl!H^»r*iyial 
names.    The  flowers  appear  in  July,  and 
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are  in  umbels  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  on 
one  stem,  each  containing  thirty  or  forty 
single  flowers,  which  adhere  to  the  umbel 
by  a  long  slender  stalk,  and  has  a  sweetish 
odor.  Each  bunch  of  flowers  is  suc- 
ceeded by  three,  four,  and  sometimes  ten 
long,  flat,  and  rough  pods,  which  enclose 
numerous  roiind,  flat,  thin,  yellowish  brown 
seeds,  wrapped  up  in  a  beautiful  shining 
white  and  soft  kind  of  silk,  which  consti- 
tutes their  wings,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  are  conveyed  with  ease  to  a  great 
distance  by  the  wind ;  it  has  also  given 
rise  to  the  other  trivial  name,  by  which 
the  plant  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  great  utility  of  the  Syriaca  or 
milk-weed  in  the  arts  has  not  been  un- 
derstood but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  although  it  was  introduced  into 
Burope  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

A  manufactory  of  articles  from  the  silk 
was  established  in  Paris  in  1760,  and  it 
has  long  been  employed  at  Lausanne,  with 
advantage,  as  candle-wicks.  Mr.  Schneider 
of  Liegnitz,  has  been  distinguished  for  the 
zeal  he  has  evinced  in  relation  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  of  this  article, 
and  has  recommended  it  in  two  different 
pamphlets. 

In  the  application  of  it  to  paper-mak- 
ing, Mr.  Schmid,  of  Lunenburg,  made  a 
variety  of  very  interesting  and  instructive 
experiments. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  has  been 
found  very  easy.  Mr.  Schneider  began  in 
1785,  with  but  six  plants,  and  in  1793  he 
had  a  plantation  of  30,000,  which  yielded 
him  800  pounds  of  silk  the  first  crop,  355 
the  second,  and  600  the  third.  They  were 
planted  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart,  with 
a  sufficient  distance  between  the  roots  in 
each  row.  The  silk  was  separated  into 
two  parts,  the  longer  being  used  for  spin- 
ning, and  the  shorter  for  hat  making  and 
beds. 

Mr.  Schmid,  who  was  an  ingenious 
manufacturer  of  paper,  made  several  ex- 
periments with  the  capsules,  or  pods, 
which  gave  the  following  results : 

1.  From  the  interior  white  rind  of  the 
pods  he  obtained  writing  paper,  pretty 
white,  of  good  quality,  and  similar  to  the 
silk  paper  of  the  Chinese.     , 

2.  From  the  external  green  part  of  the 
pods,  a  greenish  colored  paper  was  made, 
which,  when  sized,  was  stronger  than 
paper  made  from  rags.  It  was  almost  as 
close  in  its  texture  as  parchment,  and 
even  when  unsized  did  not  suffer  the  ink 
to  pass  through  it.  It  was  excellent  wrap- 
ping paper. 

3.  From  the  bark  of  the  stems  he  ob- 
tained a  paper  so  like,  in  every  thing,  to 
paper  made  from  rags,  that  the  difference 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

The  silk  when  taken  from  the  pods, 
and  being  freed  from  the  seeds,  is  hung  up 
in  thin  bags  in  the  sun,  and  when  perfect- 
ly dry,  may  be  used  without  any  further 
preparation,  instead  of  feathers,  horse  hair, 
wool,  or  cotton,  for  cushions,  bolsters,  pil- 
lows, mattresses,  and  coverlets.  From 
eight  to  nine  pounds  is  sufficient  for  a  bed, 
bolster,  and  two  pillows.  It  is  lighter  and 
warper,  when  used  in  forming  coverlets  or 


comforters,  than  cotton  or  wool,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  eider-down. 

For  spinning,  the  staple  of  the  silk 
is  too  short,  when  taken  alone,  and  there- 
fore is  combined  with  flax,  wool,  cotton,  or 
raw  silk. 

One  third  of  this  silk,  with  two  thirds 
of  cotton,  forms  a  very  excellent  mixture 
for  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles  of 
like  manufacture.  One  part  of  this  silk, 
and  two  of  rabbits'  fur,  forms  hats  ex- 
ceedingly light,  soft  to  the  touch,  glossy, 
and  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
beaver  hats. 

The  plant  throws  around  it  long  roots 
with  new  eyes ;  these  can  be  cut  off  in 
autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  before  the 
milk  flows,  and  may  be  divided  into  pieces 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  may 
be  planted  in  trenches,  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  in  an  oblique  position,  with  the  eyes 
or  buds  standing  up. 

Where  the  plant  grows  wild  in  abun- 
dance, a  bed  for  culinary  purposes  could  be 
easily  formed,  from  the  roots  in  the  man 
ner  above  described,  and  would  be  fit  for 
use  the  cecond  spring;  by  which  two 
years  would  be  gained  over  plants  raised 
from  the  seed. 

Besides  the  above  named  articles  manu- 
factured from  the  silk,  I  recollect  having 
seen,  at  several  of  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
in  Brighton,  tippets,  capes,  bonnets,  and 
various  other  articles,  which  were  very 
beautiful.  They  were  formed  by  sewing 
the  tufts  of  silk  by  the  part  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  seed,  to  linen,  cotton,  or  silk 
cloth  in  rows,  one  overlapping  the  other, 
like  the  shingles  on  a  roof.  They,  had 
the  appearance  of  the  most  delicate  and 
rich  fur ;  and  so  simple  was  the  work  that 
a  child  could  execute  it. 

For  embellishing  the  outer  borders  of 
pleasure  grounds,  the  skirts  of  roads,  ave- 
nues, clumps  of  trees,  the  sides  of  groves, 
and  to  intermingle  with  shrubs,  all  the 
American  varieties  may  be  used  with  pic- 
turesque effect. 

On  examining  some  botanical  works 
since  writing  the  above,  I  found  that 
Parkinson  had  received  the  Syriaca  from 
this  country,  and  cultivated  it  in  his  bota- 
nical garden  of  rare  plants,  as  early  as 
1629.  He  called  it  Virginia  Silk,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  French  Canadians 
were  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  tender  shoots 
as  substitutes  for  asparagus. 

It  is  but  little  trouble  to  form  in  every 
garden,  side  by  side,  beds  of  dandelions, 
sea-kale,  milk- weed,  and  asparagus,  which, 
from  the  last  of  March,  until  the  green 
peas  appear,  will  afford  a  daily  and  various 
supply  of  delicious  vegetables.  They  are 
all  perennial  plants,  and  when  once  set  out, 
and  properly  taken  care  of  in  autumn  and 
spring,  will  yield  abundant  crops,  for  all 
time,  without  removal. 

H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

Roxbury,  March  9,  1835. 

[From  the  Genesee  Farmer.] 

Propagation  of  FRUiT.^-There  is  not 
naturally  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind 
to  take  much  pains  in  raising  fruit,  with- 
out some  stimulating  or  exciting  agency. 
The  mind  must  be  excited  to  some  object 


before  it  will  produce  any  unusual  effect. 
The  subject  before  us,  no  doubt,  has  been 
frequently  brought  before  the  readers  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  and  may  have  been  pre- 
sented in  such  a  light  as  to  render  it  use- 
less for  me  to  attempt  any  addition  thereto. 
But,  however,  even  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
may  be  some  who  did  not  give  the  atten- 
tion to  it  which  its  importance  demands ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  stir  up  their  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance — not  that  I  possess 
or  profess  any  superior  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  but  by  frequently  conversing  on 
these  things  we  retain  them  in  our'memory, 
and  are  prepared  to  impart  such  information 
relative  to  them  as  is  required. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  indeed,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  that  there  is 
such  an  astonishing  apathy  in  relation  to 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  the  luxuries  of 
which  add  so  much  to  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  However,  by  the  aid 
of  an  exciting  agency,  such  for  instance  as 
the  Farmer,  we  see  that  people  begin  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  subject,  and  the 
means  are  facilitated  for  acquiring  practi- 
cal knowledge  relative  to  this  and  every 
other  subject  to  which  such  a  journal  is 
devoted. 

The  propagation  of  fruit,  as  practised  in 
different  ways,  has  materially  benefitted  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  useful  occu- 
pation of  raising  it.  Grafting  and  inocula- 
tion are  the  most  successful  methods  now 
in  operation  for  propagating  fruit.  And  to 
these  two  then  I  shall  confine  myself,  to 
make  some  remarks  and  observations  for 
the  consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned. 

1st.  Grafting. — This  may  be  successful- 
ly practised  on  apples,  pears  and  plums, 
and  I  think  to  better  advantage  than  by 
inoculation.  The  modes  ,of  performing 
this  operation  are  different,  but  I  have  ge- 
nerally given  preference  to  what  is  called 
cleft  grafting.  The  mode  of  procedure  is 
as  follows :  After  the  stock  is  chosen,  se- 
lect a  smooth  place  and  cut  it  off — even 
the  top  with  a  knife ;  this  being  done,  make 
a  slit  near  two  inches  deep  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stock,  with  a  knife  prepared  for 
the  purpose ;  then  prepare  the  scion;  (taken 
from  a  vigorous  shoot  of  the  foregoing  year, 
which  should  be  cut  in  February,)  sloping 
it  on  each  side  from  a  bud  or  eye,  but  leav- 
ing it  thinner  on  that  side  Avhich  goes  into 
the  stock  than  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  may 
conform  itself  to  the  slit  of  the  stock ;  then 
place  the  scion  in  the  stock  so  that  the  in- 
side bark  of  both  may  come  exactly  togeth- 
er. After  this  is  done,  the  wounds  of  the 
stock  are  covered  with  an  application  of 
wax.  The  scions  should  be  left  with  two 
or  three  eyes  on  them,  and  in  case  the 
stock  be  large,  two  of  them  may  be  insert- 
ed in  one  cleft,  one  on  each  side.  Let  not 
the  scions  be  loose  nor  pinched,  but  a  right 
temperature  is  necessary  for  their  ready 
germination. 

I  have  endeavored  to  render  the  method 
so  plain,  that  it  shall  be  the  excuse  of  no 
one  for  not  adopting  it,  for  every  one  that 
has  not  good  fruit  may  have  it  by  a  little 
exertion  of  their  own .  The  only  rer- aining 
difficulty  is  making  the  wax,  and  this  can 
be  done  with  but  very  little  expense.  Take 
5  lbs.  rosin,  2  lbs.  beeswax,  and  3  lbs. 
melted  tallow,  melt  them  together,  and  turn 
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it  off  into  cold  water,  and  work  it  till  hard. 
This  quantity  of  composition  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  set  a  number  of  thousand  grafts. 
The  means  have  been  greatly  facilitated 
for  the  making  and  application  of  this  com- 
position, from  what  they  were  when  the 
old  dirty  method  of  using  clay  was  prac- 
tised. By  a  little  attention,  a  person  who 
has  never  practised  it  may  perform  the  ope- 
ration with  complete  success. 

The  best  time  for  grafting  is  when  the 
tree  is  about  an  inch  through,  taken  off 
close  to  the  ground.  Although  apples  do 
well  when  put  into  the  top  of  large  trees, 
pears  treated  in  this  manner,  my  expe- 
rience satisfies  me,  will  never  answer,  be- 
cause they  will  not  unite  firmly ;  hence 
their  aggeneration  cannot  be  effected,  and 
when  loaded  with  fruit  they  are  apt  to  blow 
off.  Undoubtedly  the  most  suitable  tree 
.  for  the  pear  is  the  thorn-apple.  The  apti- 
tude of  their  fixidity  to  this,  as  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  is  not  equalled 
by  any  other  tree.  However,  if  these  can- 
not be  procured,  small  apple  trees  will  an- 
swer, if  grafted  close  to  the  grounc),  and  the 
earth  raised  around  them.  This  may  be 
performed  in  April  or  May. 

2d.  Inoculation. — This  method  of  propa- 
gation, it  seems,  is  better  adapted  to  peach- 
es, nectarines,  plums,  &c.,  than  grafting.  I 
will  give  a  description  of  a  method  as  most 
successfully  practised :  "  In  August,  take 
off  a  vigorous  shoot  from  the  tree  to  be  pro- 
pagated; then  make  choice  of  a  stock 
about  three  or  four  years'  growth,  and  in  a 
smooth  part  of  it  make  a  down-right  slit  in 
the  bark  a  little  above  an  inch  long,  and 
another  crosswise  at  the  bottom  of  that,  to 
give  way  to  the  opening  of  the  bark ;  then 
with  a  penknife  gently  loosen  the  bark  from 
the  wood  on  both  sides,  beginning  at  the 
bottom ;  then  prepare  the  bud  by  cutting 
it  off,  entering  pretty  deep  into  the  wood, 
as  much  above  as  below  the  bud,  to  the 
length  of  the  slit  in  the  stock ;  after  the 
bud  is  thus  prepared,  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  and  the  thumb  take  out  the  woody 
part  of  it,  carefully  preserving  the  eye  of 
the  bud ;  then  put  the  bud  in  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  of  tjie  stock  at  the  cross 
slit,  leading  it  upward  by  the  stalk  where 
the  leaf  grew  till  it  exactly  closes ;  then 
bind  it  about  with  coarse  woolen  yarn,  the 
better  to  make  all  parts  close  regularly,  and 
the  bud  incorporate  with  the  stock,  and  the 
operation  is  done.  The  bud  will  be  incorpo- 
rated in  about  three  weeks'  time,  when  the 
yarn  should  be  loosened,  that  it  may  not  gall 
the  bud.  All  buds  should  be  taken  from  a  vi- 
gorously growing  shoot,  and  used  immedi- 
ately." 

The  choicest  and  the  rarest  varieties  of 
fruit  may  bo  produced  in  a  very  short  time 
by  the  above  methods  of  treatment,  and  in 
fact  I  have  known  instances  of  grafts  bear- 
ing the  same  year  they  were  inserted — but 
they  generally  begin  to  bear  in  about  three 
years.  And  who  but  he  who  has  no  taste 
for  nature's  richest  productions  would  not 
even  try  the  experiment  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
but  all  those  who  undertake  the  operation, 
will  perform  it  with  complete  success,  and 
ultimately  be  compensated  for  all  extra  ex- 
pense and  trouble. 

Wt  have  a  kind  of  apple,  the  value  of 
which  in  the  summer,  (for  they  are  not 


good  until  then,)  is  from  one  dollar  to  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  we  have  kept 
them  a  year  from  the  time  they  were  ga- 
thered. They  are  called  by  the  name  of 
Rock  Apple.  They  are  pleasant  flavored 
and  annual  bearers,  and  I  think  they  might 
be  profitably  recommended  to  all  orchard  ists. 
I  mention  this  circumstance  only  to.  show 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  propagation. 
As  the  season  for  grafting  has  approached, 
I  hope  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
for  having  their  plantations  stored  with  the 
choicest  varieties  of  fruit.  R.  S. 

[From  the  Genesee  Farraer.l 

Burying  Bees. — Mr.  Tucker :  It  is  two 
years  this  spring  since  I  first  commenced 
bee-keeping.  In  the  out-set  I  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  their  management,  and 
it  was  a  stipulation  of  the  bargain  with  the 
person  of  whom  I  obtained  them,  that  he 
should,  as  occasion  required,  impart,  to  me 
such  facts  as  his  experience  would  justify, 
in  regard  to  their  culture.  This  agree- 
ment was  satisfactorily  performed;  and, 
aided  by  the  information  thus  received,  my 
success,  for  a  tyro's,  was  such  as  to  create 
an  almost  enthusiastic  interest  in  this 
branch  of  rural  industry. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833, 1  selected  four 
hives,  (double  the  number  with  which  I 
commenced,)  for  wintering.  Three  of  these 
had  so  limited  a  supply  of  honey,  that  I 
was  advised  to  bury  them,  an  operation 
which,  in  my  mind,  was  little  preferable  to 
throwing  them  away.  But  I  concluded  to 
"try  the  experiment,"  and  on  one  of  the 
last  days  of  November,  they  were  "  deposit- 
ed beneath  the  little  mound,"  where  my 
mind  figured  them  as  possessing  the  inter- 
minable repose  of  "  their  last  resting  place." 
My  absence  on  "  the  return  of  spring,"  that 
season  when  dying  worms  are  wooed  again 
to  life,  and  the  faded  wing  of  the  insect  re- 
ceives new  colorings,  "beautifully  wrought, 
from  nature's  dye,  prevented  me  ther  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  their  exhumation,  but 
the  person  who  took  them  from  their  tem- 
porary sepulchre,  (which  was  done  about 
the  20th  of  March,)  informed  me  that  on 
their  first  introduction  to  the  air  and  light, 
•  their  animation  was  as  perfect  as  that  usu- 
ally exhibited  by  bees  in  June.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  find  half  a  gill  of  dead  bees 
in  all  the  hives.  These  hives  gave  swarms 
earlier  and  more  frequently  than  the  one 
that  remained  above  ground,  during  the 
ensuing  summer. 

Last  fall  I  concluded  to  continue  "  the 
experiment"  with  a  single  hive.  The  one 
selected  was  very  light,  probably  not  con- 
taining a  sufficiency  of  honey  to  carry  them 
half  through  the  winter,  had  they  been 
kept  the  usual  way.  In  consequence  of  a 
rainy  season  through  the  last  of  November, 
they  were  not  inhumed  until  December, 
probably  as  late  as  the  10th.  They  were 
occasionally  fed  in  the  fall,  lest  their  supply 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  subter- 
ranean existence.  My  faith  was  as  wa- 
vering when  these  last  were  buried,  as  on 
the  previous  winter,  and  as  often  as  I  look- 
ed at  the  spot  where  they  were  interred,  t 
viewed  it  as  the  grave  of  my  little  insect 
friends. 

Tfeey  were  taken  up  on  the  28th  of 


March,   and  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
found  that  the  second  experiment  had  ter 
minatcd  with  the  same  happy  results  as 
the  first.     Not*  two  dozen  were  lost,  and 
new  comb  was  actually  formed  while  they 
were  in  their  "  dark  abode" 

My  "  modus  operandi"  is  as  follows.  A 
hole  is  dug  considerably  larger  than  the 
hive,  or  hives,  in  every  respect.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  two  sticks  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  are  placed  for  each 
hive,  and  on  these  the  floor  board,  which 
should  be  a  sound  one,  is  placed.  Another 
board,  (two  inch  plank  is  preferable,)  is  put 
on  the  hive,  and  dry  straw  is  as  compactly 
as  is  convenient  placed  around  it.  This, 
in  rainy  weather,  if  the  ground  is  clear 
from  frost,  allows  the  rain  to  pass  freely 
down,  while  the  space  between  the  blocks 
furnish  a  ready  reservoir,  from  which  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  without  offering  any 
injurious  effects  to  the  bees.  The  earth  is 
placed  upon  the  hive  in  a  conical  form,  to 
turn  the  water  from  the  hives,  the  top  of 
which  are  about  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. With  respect  to  the  experiment  of 
1833-4,  I  cannot  say  whether  the  aper- 
tures of  the  hives  were  closed,  but  in  that 
of  1834-5,  they  were  not.  This  experi- 
ment succeeded,  but  whether  it  is  the  best 
way  of  proceeding  I  shall  not  advise. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  weigh  my  hives, 
in  both  instances,  previous  to  burying  and 
on  disinterring  them,  that  the  amount  of 
food  consumed  might  have  been  ascertain- 
ed. But  my  experiments  were  both  of  them 
faithlessly  tried,  and  unnecessary  ceremo- 
nies were  dispensed  with.  The  quantity 
of  honey  consumed,  however,  was  small,  . 
as  none  but  very  light  hives  were  selected, 
and  their  weight  in  the  spring  was  appa- 
rently nearly  as  great  as  in  the  fall.  It  is 
my  intention  in  future  experiments  to  mark 
items  more  particularly. 

In  selecting  the  spot  for  burying,  a  dry, 
and  cold,  rather  than  a  warm  one,  should 
be  chosen.  An  individual  of  my  acquaint- 
ance buried  on  the  south  side  of  a  dry  hill, 
and  an  entire  loss  of  all  thus  treated  was 
the  consequence.  I  attributed  it,  (though 
perhaps  some  other  defect  was  (lie  cause,) 
to  such  situations  being  more  exposed  to 
frequent  freezings  and  thawings,  subjecting 
the  insects  to  more  frequent  change  of  tem- 
perature, a  circumstance  injurious  to  all 
that  comes  within  its  influence.  If  the 
situation  is  such  as  that  the  ground  will 
freeze  immediately  after  the  trust  is  com- 
mitted to  it,  and  remain  so  until  time  to 
"  remove  the  deposits,"  to  me  it  would  ap- 
pear most  favorable.     Yours,  etc. 

William  Bacon. 

Richmond,  (Ms.)  April  23,  1835. 


Stump  Liftbr.— Capt.  L.  Nordross,  of 
Dixfield,  Maine,  has  invented  a  new  ma- 
chine  for  lilting  out  or  removing  stumps. 
It  consists  of  a  large  screw  placed  in  a  nut, 
which  is  attached  to  lees  like  those  of  a 
surveyor's  compass.  These,  being  suffi- 
ciently strong,  are  placed  above  the  stump, 
and  it  is  then  grappled  to  the  screw  by 
chains  or  books.  A  large  sweep,  like  that 
used  in  some  old  fashioned  cider  mills,  hav- 
ing a  nut  to  fit,  is  put  upon  the  screw,  and 
horses  or  oxen  hitched  on  the  other  end, 
by  means  ot  which  the  stump  is  raised  from 
the  ground  by  driving  round  the  sweep. 


as* 
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f  From  the  Maine  Farmer.] 

GaJI   OirC    HUM  DEED    AND    FIFTY    BUSHELS 

Of  Intuit  Comic  be  raised  on  an  Acre  of 
JLand  ?— Mr.  Holmes :  In  a  late  communi- 
cation in  the  Maine  Farmer  I  stated  my 
opinion  that  150  bushels  of  Indian  corn 
tnigJkt  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  land.  This 
I  am  aware  may  be  thought  an  unguarded 
assertion  by  some,  perhaps  most  of  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer.  This,  however, 
was  not  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly  made. 
It  never  has  been  my  object  to  countenance 
wild  and  visionary  schemes  of  fancied  im- 

f  'ovements ;  but  to  establish  simple  truth, 
et  as  this  project  is  considerably  greater 
than  has  been  obtained  by  distinguished 
agriculturists,  perhaps  an  exposition  of  my 
view  may  be  proper. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  is  38,400 
fill*:  of  course,  if  we  can  raise  this  num- 
ber of  ears  on  an  acre,  that  will  make  one 
gill  each,  it  will  be  done.  We  all  know 
that  it  does  not  require  a  very  large  ear  to 
yield  one  gill  of  shelled  corn.  Mr.  Bowles 
states  that  in  rearing  his  crop  the  last  year 
of  116  bushels  to  the  acre,  he  planted 
£000  hills  with  4  plants  to  each  hill;  this, 
allowing  one  ear  to  each  plant,  would  be 
£1,000  ears  to  the  acre,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced the  quantity  here  mentioned  would 
have  been  only  one  gill  and  one  fifth  to 
•aeh  plant,  or  iour  gills  and  four-fifths  to 
each  hill.  That  this  cannot  be  obtained  by 
extra  manuring  seems  to  be  evident  for 
this  reason,  that  excessively  high  manur- 
ing produces  such  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
stalks  and  leaves,  that  the  sun  and  air  are 
too  much  excluded  to  mature  the  ear.  Here 
then  is  the  principal  difficulty,  bow  then 
can  this  be  obviated  ?  I  have  frequently 
observed  a  perceptible  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  the  ear  to  the  stalk  in  different 
Kinds  of  corn  under  the  same  treatment,  as 
regards  manuring  and  cultivation.  Cannot 
an  improvement  ill  the  habits  of  the  corn 
plant*  be  made  in  this  respect  ?  Satisfacto- 
ry experiments  have  determined  that  the 
same  variety  of  corn,  as  well  as  other  plants, 
<»iy  be  brought  to  rinen  earlier  or  later,  by 
selecting  for  a  number  of  years  in  suc- 
cession seed  that  ripens  earlier  or  later,  as 
the  ease  tftay  be.  But  I  have  never  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  experi- 

Sents  have  been  tried  in  like  manner  for 
e  ptirpOse  of  obtaining  a  variety  that 
should  excel  the  superiority  of  the  ears  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stalks.  Ex* 
perimetits  on  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
have  been  tried,  with  remarkable  success, 
to  ftnder  the  fruit  more  perfect  in  propor- 
tion, to  the  vines  or  stalks.  B*or  instance, 
cabbage*  and  melons  and  many  others.  A. 
writer  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Maine  Farmer 
page  115,  says,  "In  reference  to  seeds,  it  has 
long  been  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
that  those  that  are  new  and  fresh  produce 

Slants  with  more  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
»ss  inclined  to  run  into  flowers  and  fruit, 
than  such  as  have  been  kept  some  time.'' 
"  These  circumstances,"  he  says,  "are  carer 
fully  considered  in  the  culture  of  cucum- 
ber? and  melons,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
aeldom  used  until  several  years  old.  A 
similar  attention  to  this  law,  in  reference 
to  the  seeds  of  other  vegetables,  is  produc- 
tive of  equal  benefit.  Peas,  for  example, 
are  well  known  as  apt  to  run  to  straw, 
where  the  ground  is  rich  and  moist.  The 
employment  of  old  seed  is  the  only  suita- 
ble remedy."  A  friend  of  mine  once  stated 
t$  rire  that  his  father,  who  was  an  experi- 
encedj  farmer,  said  that  one  bushel  of  old 
rye  was  worth  two  of  new  to  sow.    This 


w%$  winter  rye.    I  know  not  the  reason  of 
hit  preference,  1  mention  it  to  excise  the 


curiosity  of  others  to  frjf  experiments.  H. 
C.  says,  (see  page  131,  of  New- York  Far- 
mer) success  in  raising  double  ears  or  ob- 
taining a  seed  that  has  this  propensity, 
must  depend,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
much  more  upon  the  selection  of  the  seed 
for  a  succession  of  years  from  stalks  bear- 
ing twin  ears  than  upon  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  eight  or  twelve  towed  kind. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  H.  C.  was  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  these  different  varie- 
ties of  born.  It  recognizes  however  tfye 
existence  of  the  principle  we  are  now  ad- 
vancing, viz.,  the  controlling  effect  qf  se- 
lecting seed  from  plants  whose  peculiarities 
we  wish  to  continue. 

If  a  propensity  to  produce  twin  ears  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way,  I  know  not  why 
any  other  might  not  to  some  extent.  I  do 
not  expect  tnat  all  plants  ate  alike  suscep- 
tible of  so  great  an  alteration  in  their  ha- 
bits as  some  we  have  mentioned,  but  4s  the 
tending  to  an  excessive  Itixtiriancy  of 
growth  in  the  stalks  of  many  kinds  ol 
plants  seems  at  present  to  present  an  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacle  to  fature  im. 
provement  as  to  increasing  their  products 
to  the  acre,  the  subject  is  well  worth  a 
patient  and  persevering  investigation. 

There  is  another  particular  to  which  I 
-would  invite  public  attention,  which  is 
this.  H.  C.  says,  (also  at  p.  131,  New  York 
Farmer,  before  referred  to,)  the  rtehet  the 
soil  is  made  by  manure,  the  later  in  ajil 
cases  is  ihe  ripening  of  the  corn,  as  the 
forage  becomes  more  luxuriant  and  succn- 
lent.  That  this  ia  a  fact  I  admit  aa  far  as 
late  ripening  is  concerned,  but  I  do  not  ad- 
mit the  cause  assigned*  If  1  am  corteet  in 
my  observation,  the  most  luxuriant  corn 
shows  its,  taasels  and  silk  first  and  also  fills 
the  ear  the  soonest,  though  it  does  not  ripen 
so  soon.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  As 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  frain.  Aa  1  have 
given  my  views  at  some  length  on  the*lect 
of  fermentation  on  the  vegetation  of  grain, 
I  will  not  enter  into  details  on  that  point, 
but  observe,  that  though  Indian  corn  wilj 
bear  the  effect  of  -excessive  fermentation 
much  better  than  grain,  yet  I  am  some 
suspicious  that  a  re* rooting  process  may 
take  place  in  corn,  somewhat  similar  to 
grain,  and  this  will  certainly,  if  it  does  take 
place,  protract  the  ripening  of  the  stalk  at 
the  bottom,  and  of  course  the  eat.  Pablie 
attention  does  not  appear  to  hare  ever  been 
directed  to  this  point*  Another  tiling  be*m 
strongly  on  my  reflection,  though  I  am 
hardly  willing  to  vouch  for  it,  that  1  hartf 
at  some  time  or  other  seen  appearances  on 
the  roots  of  corn  somewhat  similar  to  those 
I  have  seen  on  grain.  It  is  from  a  cons  id* 
eration  of  these  faets  that  I  have  been  led 
to  advance  the  idea,  that  when  we  are  pro- 
perly skilled  in  the  nature  and  use  of  ma- 
nures, as  well  as  have  a  correct  uaderstnnd* 
ing  of  what  may  be  effected  in*  tie  habits 
of  plants,  by  attention  to  selecting  se*d  in 
the  best  manner,  as  weft  as  tha  beat  method 
of  cultivation,  that  our  crops  of  almost  all 
kinds,  may  be  somewhat  advanced. 

Once  more,  and  I  have  done  with  (hit 
subject  for  the  present.  I  hare  never  been 
in  the  practice  of  using  Lime  and  ©ypeunt 
and  other  manures  ot  a  similar  nature  my- 
self. I  shall  make  a  beginning  this  year. 
That  these  manures  have  "  wonder  working 
powers"  I  have  no  doubt,  and  when  used 
with  skill  will  be  of  essential  benefit  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  desired.  But  we  must 
not  expect  complete  success  all  at  once; 
nor  will  it  do  to  establish  theories  on  soli- 
tary facts,  we  must  have  decisive  evidence 
of  a  plenary  kind.  J.  It.- J. 

Peru,  4pril,  1835.      ^  fc&  _ 


■am 

[From  the  New-England  Farmer.] 
Wish  roa  Fruit  Taaxa.  —  A  friend  and 
patron  of  our  paper  wishes  us  to  inform 
him  what  is  the  moat  improved  wash  for 
fruit  trees,  and  says,  "  If  I  remember  right 
there  has  been  an  improvement  on  For- 
syth's composition."  The  following  Was, 
some  years  since,  recommended  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  Mass. 

"Dissolve  two  pounds  of  potash  of  the 
$r*t  quality  in  7  quarts  of  water,  for  the 
bodies  of  the  trees.  If  the  ]imbs  are 
covered  with  moss  or  lice,  I  take  a  painter's 
brush  and  apply  the  solution  to  tne.  moss, 
&c»  with  care  not  to  touch  the  leaves  or 
buds.  It  may  be  done  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  we  are  most  at  leisure.  Once 
m  two  to  four  years  is  generally  sufficient. 
I  hate  no  general  rule,  however,  but  wish 
thara  as  often  as  they  appear  to  need  it, 
which  is  always  when  the  bark  is  not 
smooth. 

"No  person  need  be  afraid/'  Mr, .Vr\ 
continues,  "of  this  application's  injuring 
fruit  trees ;  but  it  may  be  applied  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  I  have  used  it  for 
nearly  twenty  years  with  great  effect. 
The  reason  it  hie  not  been  more  generally 
used  is  that  it  has  been  fashionable  to  daub 
t be  trees  with  Umc,  clay,  manure,  and  other 
compositions,  which  take  two  oi  three 
years  to  wash  oft"  before  the  tree  will  look 
natural.  When  this  solution  of  potash  is 
applied  ft  has  tbe  desired  effect  immediate- 
ly. It  kills  the  moss  and  lice  at  once,  and 
the  first  rain  that  comes  washes  the  bark 
perfectly  smooth,  and  gives  it  a  fair, natural, 
and  healthy  color." 


Origin  or  "  Herbemont 's  M^otitu 
Quaiz." —  *  *  Since  t  wrote  to  answer 
your  inquiry,  1  have  teamed  a  little  mdre 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  vine  caped 
"  Herbemont's  Madeira."  It  certainly  has 
been  received  from  Prance,  under  different 
names,  and  also  from  Madeira.  It  is  mdst 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
families  of  vines  in  Europe.  In  carton 
situations  hi  this  country,  Charleston  for 
eixampte,  it  does  most  admirably  well,  jit 
has  been  received  from  Franco  t>y  the 
names  of  "  Muscat  gris,"  "  r?ineaur"  and 
"  MauTtHon."  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
learri  by  what  name  it  has  been  received 
from  Madeira.  It  changes  sdme  of  its 
characters  so  much  in  this  country,  as 
scarcely  to  be  known  again — for  here  .it 
grows*  to  the  stee  and  vigor  of  our  strongest 

**  native  vines.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
vines  is,  in  Europe,  m  such  a  chaotic  stale, 
that  it  would  take  the  labors  of  at  le^st 
twenty  Hercules  to  clear  it  up.  Now.  tiiit 
this  culture  is  fairly,  begun  in  this  cOfcmtfy, 
Wie  should  oe  very  patticular  with  pur 
names ;  and  confusion  in  nomenclature  is 
freqtiefitly  ine*tricabtet  at  the  sarne*  tita&e 

"  that  it  is  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to 
the  cultivators.  The  names  should  be 
short,"  it  jioisible,  and  unchanged  after*  thgy 
have  been  adopted,  t  would  suggest,  for 
example,  that  the  excellent  kinds  intro- 
duced by  the  names  of  "  Norton's  Virginia 
Seedling,"  and  "Cunningham's  Prince 
Edward,"  be  simplified,  by  suppressing 
every  thing  but  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men entitled  to  the  honor  of  naming 
them. — N.  Herbemont. 

[Farmers'  Register  J 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  Paris,  we  have  our  papers  to  the  Mill 
April,  by  the  Albany. 

The  Journal  die  Havre  of  Thursday,  33d  April, 
has  the  fallowing:— "Commodore  Elliott,  of  the 
American  frignte  the  Constitution,  arrived  here  this 
morning  from  Paris.  It  is  believed  that  the  Con- 
stitutiori  will  sail  this  evening." 

The  Constitution  waa  at  Cherbourg  on  the  MtB, 
to  ake  in  water. 

The  Paris  doles  are  of  the  38lh  of  April.  The 
Cmarier  FraticaU,  and  other  opposition  papers, 
pretend1  to  quote  Mr.  Li  vingoion  as  saying,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment  requiring  explanations  pre- 
vious to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  thathia  re- 
turn to  Washington  would  be  the  signal  of  hostili- 
ties. This  is  manifestly  ((fabrication.  Mr.  Living- 
ston would  not  ba  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  »y~ 
ingsuch  a  thing,  even  if  he  thought  it;  and  he  is 
too  sagacious  a  man,  and  understands  the  affairs 
of  both  countries  too  well,  to  entertain  any  such 


This  is  a  question  which  will  not  be  deeded  by 
silly  talk,  or  shallow  blustering,  or  idle  rliodoinon- 
tade  on  either  safe — but  by  the  coins  good  sense, 
and  reason  of  the  thing,  and  by  the  mutual  interest 
of  each  of  the  parties/o  preserve  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  other. 

It  roust  not  be  disguised  however,  front  our  read- 
ers, that  Mr.  LntngtfoHi  as  we  have  from  private 
but  authentic  sources,  the  certain  assurance — con- 
siders the  proviso  in  question,  so  nearf j  tantamount 
I*  a  rejection  a/  las  sseWkty,  that  be  feels  uim- 
Mlfbound bythe spirit of  his  instructions,  to  return 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States — which  fri- 
gate therefore  may  be  hourly  looked  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Ministers  an  de- 
aironsto  avert  all  difficulty,  aa  the  following  ex- 
tinct from  a  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman  who  is 
not  at  nil  likely  to  be  mistaken, will  sbos». 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated  April  JW, 


o  Broglie  through  my  friend  M. 

Jay  and  others,  that  Ministers   attach  not  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  amendment  of  which 

Kwill  hear  so  much.  They  are  (said  M.  de 
jlie)  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
already  given  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  they  propos* 
submitting  an  amical  note  at  rf'tuatngfon,  inviting 
the  U.S.  Government  to  confirm  these  explnna- 

It  is  simply  to  comply  wjiii  the  decision  of  the 
Chamber  as  imposed  on  them,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  them  before  the  Chamber.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston however,  takes  a  vrry  different  view  of  the 

The  fnmous  process  going  on  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  against  a  mass  of  500  or  600  persons,  taken 
up  in  the  Lyon's  nttair  has  placed,  the  government 
in  a  very  awkward  situation ;  it  was  one  of  the 
rs  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  how  it  is  to 


be  sot  over,  in  difficult  to  ear. 

This  market  continues  to  be  good,  for  enlton.— - 
The  American  planters  must  make  much  money 
this  year,  and  the  merchants  who  had  nerve  to  do 
business  notwithstanding  the  high  prices,  willmaks 
money  also." 

Parliament  liaving  been  prorogued  till  the  12tb 
of  May,  in  order  to  give  time  fbr  the  new  elections 
rendered  neceasaryby  thelate  ministerial  appoint- 
ments, there  is  nothing  of  much  interest  from  Eng- 
land. Many  of  the  new  official  persons  had  been 
re-elected ;  among  them  Mr.  Lohout Sere,  the  Mas- 
tar  of  the  Mint,  whose  opponent  was  young 
D'/rrseJi,  the  author  of  Vivian  Ore  j;  anal  Mr-rW 
litt   Tkomptm,  for  Manchester.    The  greet  strug- 


gle, however,  was  tube  against  Lord  John  Russet], 
for  South  Devonshire  ;  and  very  strenuous  efforts 
wan  mulling  by  the  Conservatives  to  defeat  him 
there,  if  possible. 

The  following  members  of  the  ndministratioo 
have  si  ready  been  returned  without  opposition:— 
Right  Hon.  T.  B.  Rise,  for  Cambridge;  Sir  T. 
Troubridoe,  for  Sandwich ;  Sir  J.  C.  Hobbhouae, 
for  Nottingham  i  Lord  Seymour,  tor  Totness;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ord,  fbr  Newport.  An  opposition  is  threat- 
ened to  Lard  J.  Russell,  in  Devonshire;  to  Lord 
Morpeth  in  Yorkshire;  to  Mr,  Labouchcre,  at 
Taunton;  and  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  at  Leilh; 
but  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  in  alt  these  coses 
it  will  be.  unsuccessful.  The  only  places  where  a 
eofttoel  has  actually  taken  place  are  Manchester, — 


where  *  will  be  a* 


i.  that  the  President  of  the 


an  overwhelming  maim...   -.  ..  . .. 

and  Taumtm,  when  Mr.  Caboudiere  baa  been 
turned  by  a  majority  of  1  TO  over  Mr.  D'Israeli. 

With  the  Ministerial  candidates,  at  the  last  gen- 
eral election,  rejectijn  was  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion; sit  tha  elections  consequent  on  the  breaking 
Up  of  the  late  end  last  Tory  Administration,  we 
have  well  grounded  hopes  of  bains  able  next  week 
to  announce  that  the  members  of  a  liberal  Minis- 
try have  been  returned  to  Parliament,  without  a 
single  exception.     So  much  for  Conservative  prog- 


The  Bffiurs  of  Stain  seem  pretty  much  as  usual, 
(hough  the  new  commandant  fbr  the  Queen,  Ksi- 
dax,  has  declared,  it  is  said,  he  would  not  see  Mad- 
rid again  till  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  insurrec- 
tion. A  rumor  that  Franca  had  been  called  on  by 
the  Cabinet  at  Madrid  td  interfere  more  effectively, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  civil  war,  is  discredited 
by  the  London  papers— which  justly  argue,  that 
even  civil  war  is  to  be  preferred,  to  the  perilous,  in- 
tervention of  a  foreign  army. 

The  Res  tout  ion  or  the  JnsniTS.— We  copy 
the  following  from  the  Standard : 

"  finmi,  Jan.  23,  1835. -r- At  a  solemn  sitting  of 

ir  Soilness  the  Pope  at  Rome,  it  was  decreed— 

"  His  Holiness  the  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  in  con- 
seauenee  of  n  report  which  we,  lie  Secretary  of 
the  'Holy  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  or  the 
Faith,'  (L  e.  the  Jesuits,)  have  made  to  him,  has 
given  and  accorded  to  us  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  as  his  representative,  etc,  as  follows : 

"  I.  Plenary  indulgence,. applicable  by  means  of 
the  prayers. of  the  church  for  the  souls  in  purgato- 
ry, as  well  as  applicable  to  all  and  to  each  of  the 
faithful,  of  both  sexes,  who,  truly  penitent,  and 
having  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament,  shall 
visit  devoutly  the  church  of  Montmsrtre,  in  the 
diocese  of  Paris,  (under  the  Restoration  it  was 
Mount  Valerian,)  es  well  as  the  great  cross  of  Cal- 
vary, which  is  erected  in  the  fame  church,  and 
shall  so  visit  the  church  and  cross  aforesaid  on  (he 
days  of  the  fetes  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  exal- 
tation of  the  holy  cross,  and  shall  pray  devoutly 
there  fbr  .the  propagation  of  the  faith,  (the  cross 
here  spoken  of  was  a  cross  planted  by  the  Jesuits 
under  the  Restoration.) 

"8.  A  partial  indulgence  of  100  days  to  be  gain- 
ed twice  in  the  month,  by  those  who  shall  visit  de- 
voutly the  great  cross,  or  Calvary,  in  the  church 
aforesaid,  on  the  days  designated  by  the  ordinary. 

"  Given  at  Rome,  Ac  HTicraTHe." 

(L  e.  M.  de  ttuelen,  Archhishop  of  Paris.) 
Tors  (i. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  liis  Excellency 
Juhanraied:  flouriiEffendi,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
so  Hist  Meet  Onuann  Majesty,  at  a  public  audi- 
ence granted  yesterday  i— 

"  Selected  fbr  tins  mission  through  the  confidence 
reposed  in  ma  by  my  august  master,  the  Sultan,  to 
be  his  representative  w  your  Majesty,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  honor  conferred  in  an  audience 
which  furnishes  me  with  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
pressing to  your  Majesty  the  particular  sentiments 
Of  His  Imperial  Highness. 

"  The  perfect  harmony  thai  has  existed  so  many 
years  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Great 
Britain  is  not  solely  founded  upon  esteem  and 
personal  considerations  ;  it  exists  upon  political 
interests,  which  can  only  serve  to  strengthen  the 
friendship  already  yiirarjitirfl  between  the  two 
august  Courts. 

"The 


of  Great  Britain  has  experienced 


in  the  Ottoman  Empire  perfect  freedom  and  facile' 
ties,  such  as  have  not  been  met  with  in  any  other 
country,  and  the  people  of  his  Highness  have  err; 
joyed  without  restriction  the  admirable  productions 
of  industry  created  by  your  Majesty's  subjects. 
"In  consequence,  the  Sublime  Porte,  duly  »•> 

Sedating  and  esteeming  the  importance  of  out 
endly  relations  with  one  of  the  most  enlightenftd 
and  most  powerful  nations  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  does  not  doubt  but  that  a  system  boU 
benevolent  and  reciprocal  will  gain  the  entire  soli- 
citude of  your  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  il 
will  shortly  be  considered  as  a  mesns  only  for 
strengthening  more  and  more  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship which  unite  the  two  Powers. 

"This  union,  Sire,  is  one  of  the  objects  most  pre- 
cious and  lies  rest  W  the  heart  of  his  Highflsss,  n)V 
august  master,  and  itisa  proof  of  the  sincere  ana 
affectionate  sentiments  proffered  by  him  for  fow 


we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  Vol..  i 
pert  to  the  18th  of  March-    They  eee> 


more  extensive  and  deplora! 
from  the  verbal  account*  al 
most  the  whole  of  the  South 
public  has  .been  swept,  as  < 
struction.  Even  at  the  islan 
more  than  300  miles  from  the 
was  felt  with  tremendous  1 
the  anchoring  ground  retire- 
that  where  there  had  been  t 
the  ground  was  laid  bsre  :  bi 
relumed   with   such  fury,  I 

motlshed  the  town.  The  govern™  aim  gnrasuu 
saved  themselves  by  fleeing  to  the  heights ;  but  be- 
yond this,  the  particulars  had  not  been  received.— 
We  subjoin  such  translations  as  our  lime  permits, 
and  shall  perhaps  jrivc  others  in  a  future  number. 

VALfiHAiso,  March  4.— Every  day  we  receive 
new  details  of  the  ssd  calamity  which  has  W- 
fallen  thegreater  part  oflhe  citiesand  towns  in  tfte 
Southern  section  of  the  Republic  The  ruin  Of 
Conception  and  Talcnhuanha  is -complete.  At 
Conception  there  remains  only  one  house  fbr  tfrs 
shelter  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  Talcnhuanha,  Re- 
cording to  the  more  recent  advices,  not  a  vestige 
remians.  After  the  earthquake,  the  sea  retired 
from  the  const  where  the  town  was  situated,  about 
a  mile,  and  then  rotted  in  over  the  whole  town, 
snd  in  its  reflux  swept  it  almost  entirely  nwfly.--  - 
The  fragments  that  remained  were  demolished 
and  buried  by  two  subsequent  sees  which  succes- 
sively overwhelmed  the  site  of  the  town.  When 
the  son  had  regained  its  usual  level,  the  inhabitants, 
all  of  whom  at  the  approach  of  lee  inundation  fled 
to  the  neighboring  heights,  returned  to  the.  piece 
where  the  town  had  been  situated,  and  for  severs] 
days  many  of  them  hnve  been  engaged  in  disin- 
terring some  remnants  of  their  property.  The  sea 
rose  33  feet  above  itsordinary  levr'  — '  ' — -■-■• 


■I,  and  drove  in 


the 

placed  other  vessels  in  imminent  de 

The  road  from  Tolcahuanha  to  Conception  is 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  deep  Assures  and 
sloughs  which  have  been  created,  consequently  tbe 
destruction  of  property  and  the  interruption  or  (he 
channels  of  intercourse  which  facilitate  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  town,  must  be  alarming. 

T»LcA,Feb  80.— Two  hours  ago  this'town  ceased 
toenst.  This  may  truly  be  said,  for  its  regutar- 
and  comely  edifices,  which  gave  it  the  third  place  * 
among  tha  cities  of  Chili,  are  transformed  into  a 
mass  of  ruins,  or  buildings  so  essentially  damaged 
that  they  cannot  be  inhabited  without  greet  din- 
ger. 

Tales  is  ISO  miles  If.  E.  of  Conespuon.  At 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  where  some  bricklayer*  wejre 
at  work  when  the  cartliqunke  came  on,  they  al- 
most nil  perished.  Children  and  grown  peraeaB 
have  alike  disappeared  from  (he  number  of  the 
bring,  and  in  short,  the  whole  presents  a  scene  of 
deplorable  calamity. 

The  movement  of  the  earthquake  was  not  so- 
violent  as  it  was  long-continued.  It  couwiunsed 
here  at  about  8  minutes  past  11,  and  it  is  celsula- 
tod  that  the  two  principal  shocks  lasted  *  minntes 
end  90  seconds. 

Vatponriio,  Monk  5. — By  letters  and  passen- 
gers brought  by  vessels  which  arrived  hare 
day  before  yesterday,  yeslotaty,  and  te-ejay, 
the  newt  is  confirmed  of  the  ravages  of  the  earth. 
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Suake  in  the  provinces  of  Conception  and 
laule. 

Conception,  Talcahuana,  Penco,  Tome,  Arau- 
co,  Colcuro,  Pemuco,  Yumbel,  Rere,  Los  Ange- 
les, La  Florida,  Coelcinu,  Ranquil,  Cauqucnes, 
San  ICarlos,  Gluiriguc,  and  otlicr  towns  of  both 
Proeinces,  have  been  ruined  in  consequence  of 
that  terrible  event.  Talcahuana,  Penco  and  Tome 
were  thrice  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  in  Arauco 
and  Colcuro  H  rose  to  the  walls.  In  the  port  of 
Constitution  also,  it  rushed  back  and  forth  several 
times. 

The  loss  of  lives  in  Conception  docs  not  exceed 
50  odd  ;  in  Talcahuana,  very  few. 

If  wc  except  the  national  schooners  Juana  and 
Jertrudis,  which  were  stranded  in  the  port  of  Con- 
stitution, no  other  vessels  have  suffered  irrepara- 
ble injury. 

The  earthquake  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco,  in  the 
latitude  of  Conception,  and  about  30  leagues  from 
the  coast 

For  the  sufferers  $8000  had  been  subscribed  in 
Valparaiso  prior  to  the  16th  March,  $1000  in  the 
Almcndral,  #6196  at  Santiago,  two  Convents 
$3000. 


*  

f  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 

A  WEEK  LATER   FROM   BOENOS   AlRES.— By  the 

brig  Paulina,  Captain  Clark,  wc  liavc  received 

Buenos  Ay  res  papers  to  April  4th. 

The  balloting  which  was  goin^  on  at  the  date  of 
ir  previous  advices,  had  resulted  in  the  ratification 


our 


of  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointing  Gen.  Rosas  to  the  chief  authority  of  the 
Province,— by  a  vote  of  9316  to  4.  Gen.  Rosas  is 
therefore  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers. 

A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  has  been  celebra- 
ted between  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of 
Tucuman,  Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Salta. 

An  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of  March, 
between  a  body  of  Buenos  Ayrcan  troops  and  In- 
dians on  the  one  part,  and  a  body  of  hostile  Indians 
under^Lanquitruz,  on  the  other.  The  latter  were 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  killed,  133  Indians, 
and  67  Squaws — prisoners,  the  Caciques  Guichel, 
Lamcn  and  his  son  Antil,  and  353  Squaws,  bosides, 
34  Christian  captives,  of  both  sexes,  recaptured — 
and  there  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
2000  sheep,  300  goats,  200  oxen,  and  132  horses. 

As  if  the  Republic  of  La  Plata  were  not  suffi- 
ciently broken  to  pieces,  a  section  of  Salta  called 
Jugui,  has  seceded  therefrom,  and  declared  itself 
independent.  It  adds  one  more  to  the  allied  Pro- 
vinces constituting  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Republic  of  La  Plata. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Republic  of  Letters.— Under  this  title 
Mr.  Geo.  Dearborn,  of  this  city  has  published  in 
weekly  numbers,  at  6  1-4  cents  each,  during  the 
past  year,  a  periodical,  embodying  a  choice  selec- 
tions of  approved  literary  works. 

The  52  numbers  published,  constitute  two  hand- 
some volumes,  embracing,  as  by  reference  to  the 
advertisement,  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  standards 
of  English  literature. 

In  order  to  inspire  additional  confidence  in  the 
selections  for  this  publication,  aud  in  the  discrimi- 
nation  and  taste,  which  will  be  exercised  in  that 
matter,  the  publisher  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mrs.  A.  H.  Nicholas  of  this  city,  to  super- 
intend this  department.  Competent  as  she  herself 
is,  to  3uch  a  task,  she  will  yet  be  further  aided  by 
the  suggestions  of  her  brother  C.  F.  Hoffman— 
and  by  those  of  Washington  Irving,  G.  C.  Ver- 
pUmck  and  E.  Everett. 

Under  such  auspices,  wc  cannot  go  wrong,  in 

claiming  for  the  Republic  of  Letters—large  and 
general  patronage. 

A  night  boat  is  now  running  on  the  ferry  be- 
tween this  city  and  Powlcs  Hook.  After  the  lath, 
the  Newark  Railroad  Company  will  also  run  a 
night  car.  All  such  arrangements  contribute  to 
mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 

Accountability  of  Steamboat  Captains, 
Stage  Owners,  &c— We  have  been  instant  in 
woo  and  out  of  season,  to  arouse  public  attention 


to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  to  the  penalty,  which 
the  laws  will  not  fail  to  inflict  uj)on  carelessness, 
ignorance,  or  recklessness,  all  through  whose  in- 
strumentality, accidents  in  steamboats,  or  other 
public  conveyances,  occur. 

In  furthcrthcrance  of  this  purpose,  we  annex, 
from  a  London  paper,  the  report  of  a  case  in  Scot- 
land, as  affording  an  instance  in  point  of  the  value 
of  such  investigation ;  whereby,  If  there  be  crimi- 
nality, it  is  ascertained  and  punished — and  if  not, 
the  fact  is  made  manifest,  and  the  party  against 
whom  rumor  and  suspicion  might  otherwise  be  op- 
erating disadvantageous^,  is  sent  forth  free  and 
unimpeached.  Hence  it  is  clearly  for  the  interest 
of  all,  but  guilt,  that  such  investigation  should  be 
had : 

Circuit  Court,  Glasgow,  April  22. 

Robert  Wallace,  master  of  the  Kilmun  steam 
vessd,  was  accused  of  culpable  homicide.  The 
charge  was  to  the  efTect  that  he  had  contravened 
the  44th  and  46th  sections  of  the  regulations  of  the 
river  Clyde  trustees,  formed  under  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  having  navigated  his  vessel  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  quay  at  Dunglass  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  reception  of  passengers  from  a  small 
boat  coming  off  from  that  quay — in  having  thrown 
a  rope  to  the  small  boat  for  the  purpose  of  attach- 
ing it  to  the  steam  vessel,  at  a  time  when,  from  the 
state  of  wind  and  tide  in  the  river,  it  was  improper 
and  unsafe  to  do  so,  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  of 
the  persons  on  board — and  also  with  setting  the 
paddles  of  the  steam  vessel  in  motion  while  the 
said  small  boat  was  attached  to  her,  or  at  least  be- 
fore the  boat  was  removed  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  steam  vessel — by  all,  or  part  of  which  neglects 
and  contravention  of  the  regulations,  the  smallboat 
was  run  down,  and  at  least  nine  individuals  were 
culpably,  recklessly,  and  negligently  drowned,  and 
bereaved  of  life  by  the  pannel,  Root.  Wallace.  Mr. 
Wallace  pleaded  Not  Guilty  to  the  charge. 

Several  witnesses  were  examined  for  the  prose- 
cution, two  of  them  bricklayers,  who  had  been  on 
board  the  small  boat,  and  two  of  them  passengers 
in  the  Kilmun  ;  but  from  none  of  the  evidence 
could  there  be  adduced  the  slightest  imputation 
upon  the  character  or  conduct  ofCaptain  Wallace 
u[>on  the  melancholy  occasion  referred  to.  It  was 
proved  that  the  weather  was  stormy — that  the 
small  boat  was  over  crowded — that  Captain  Wal- 
lace called  distinctly  to  the  ferryman  to  let  go  the 
rope,  when  he  found  the  streamer  to  be  in  a  peril- 
ous position — that  he  did  not  direct  the  engmeHo 
be  put  in  motion  till  he  had  so  called  at  least  twice 
— and  that  had  the  hold  of  the  rope  from  the 
small  boat  been  withdrawn  when  the  orders  were 
given,  the  accident  would  not  have  happened. 

After  proceeding  with  part  of  the  evidence  the 
the  Advocate  Depute  suited  to  the  Jury,  that  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  case  before 
them  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice— and  in  deference  to  that  anxiety  so  universal- 
ly felt  tint  every  case  involving,  as  this  did,  a 
great  loss  of  life,  ought  to  receive  every  possible  in- 
vestigation— alt.o,  that  the  public  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  whether  any  blawie  was  at- 
tachable to  the  pannel,  or  any  other  person,  in  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  occurred ;  and  like- 
wise by  instituting  a  trial  here,  to  induce  others  to 
act  in  similar  circumstances  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. Having,  therefore,  brought  forward  the  case, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enough  to  show 
the  Jury  and  the  public  that  no  blame  whatever 
could  bo  attached  to  any  party,  and  now  considered 
himself  perfectly  justified  in  proceeding  no  further 
with  the  case. 

Mr.  Maitland  (Counsel  for  Mr.  Wallace)  said 
ho  had  l»ceii  instructed  by  that  gentleman  tottraik 
the  Public  Prosecutor  for  having  brought  the  case 
before  the  public,  and  also  for  having  in  so  very 
handsome  a  way  withdrawn  it.  That  respectable 
gentleman,  he  observed,  would  never  cease  deeply 
to  regret  the  loss  of  life  that  had  occurred  in  circum- 
stances with  which  he  was  so  intimately  connect- 
ed, however  guiltless  he  might  be  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  that  catastrophe. 

The  Jury  having  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guil- 
ty, the  Court  dismissed  Mr.  Wallace  from  the  bar, 
after  stating  that  he  left  it  with  a  character  not  only 
unimpeached,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  credit 
of  having  always  conducted  himself  with  great 
propriety. 


Edward  Johns  has  been  recognized  by  the  Pre- 
sident as  Russian  Consul  at  New'Orleans. 

Spirit  op  Enterprize.— We  understand  it  has 
been  determined  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
thriving  town  of  Flushing,  to  immediately  open  a 
correspondence,  by  Committee,  with  the  various 
Manufacturing  interests  of  Newark,  Patterson, 
Lynn,  and  other  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  calling  their  attention  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  Flushing  presents,  and  offering  land, 
fee  to  them  at  a  low  perpetual  rent,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  purchase,  as  an  inducement  for  them  at 
once  to  locate  themselves  in  that  town. — [Communi- 
cated] 

Licences  mi  Brooklyn. — We  learn  from  iHp 
Brooklyn  Advertiser,  that  the  Common  Council  of 
that  city  have  resolv^ed, — 

1.  That  no  retail  license  be  granted  to  a  Grocr. 

8.  That  licenses  be  granted  to  citizens  only. 

3.  That  Tavern  licenses  be  granted  strictly  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

•  This  is  bravely  done  in  our  sister  city  j  and  may 
operate,  possibly,  advantageously  upon  our  own 
Common  Council.  - 

Public  School  Society.— From  the  13th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School 
Society  of  this  city,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
schools  under  its  charge,  including  23  primary 
schools,  is  55,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  13,897 
pupils,  7354  of  whom  arc  males,  and  6543  females. 
Increase  during  the  year,  1390.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 1342  are  colored,  viz.  611  males,  nnd  631  fe- 
males. The  expenditures  of  the  Society,  for  all 
purposes,  including  buildings  and  the  payment  of 
010,000  to  the  Savings  Bank,  have  been,  during 
the  year  ending  May  1st,  $115,518  95.  The  re- 
ceipts have  amounted  to  an  equal  sum,  including  a 
balance  of  $8400  21  on  hand  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  and  $  1 5,000  borrowed.  Balance  in  the 
Treasury  1st  of  May,  $1336  09.  Of  the  receipts, 
$78,462  45  comes  from  the  School  Commissioners. 
The  whole  debt  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time 
is  $45,000.  The  value  of  their  real  estate  is  pro- 
bably three  or  four  times  that  sum. — [Journal  of 
Commerccl 

Wild,  wilder,  wildest. — The  spirit  of  specu- 
lation in  this  wintry,  is  now  going  rapidly  through 
these  degrees  of  comparison.  Wc  have  seen  some 
of  the  positive,  anu  even  of  the  comparative  degree 
i  n  this  city ;  but  yte  superlative  was  left  for  Charles- 
ton, where,  as  we  learn  from  the  Courier  of  the  34 
insL,  the  subscription  to  the  new  "  Bank  of  Charles- 
ton," of  which  the  capital  is  Only  two  millions,  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  city  otCharleston  alone,  eighty-one 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  as  books  were  ojiencd  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  that  amount  was  swelled 
probably  to  ninety  millions  of  dollars. 

As  one  fourth  was  required  to  be  paid  down  at 
the  time  of  subscription,  the  sum  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  in  Charleston,  was 
twenty  millions,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  dol- 
lars ! — more  than  ten  times  the  whole  capital. 

The  task  of  distributing  this  stock  is  one,  that 
no  one  need  envy  to  the  commissioners. 

There  is  a  common  saying,  "It  will  be  all  the 
same  an  hundred  years  hence" — and  adoal  of  true 
philosophy  is  there  in  the  proverb.  How  insignifi- 
cant appear  all  the  quarrels,  and  clashing  interests, 
and  opposing  plans  and  strokes  of  outwitting  poli- 
cy, and  shrewd  diplomacy,  which  agitate  us  now, 
when  we  consider  that  "a  hundred  years  hence  w 
the  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  t>f  all  this  turmoil 
will  not  then  be  felt  by  those  who  will  then  be 
upon  the  stage !  The  descendants  of  Clmrlct  /,  oj 
England,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  intermarried  in  Ike 
fourth  decree — [Alexandria  Phasnix.] 

Passage  in  Shakspeare  Corrected—"  Vault- 
ing ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself,11  should  be  "its 
selL"  Sell  is  saddle  an  Spenser  and  elsewhere, 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian.  This  emendation  was 
shown  to  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt,  an  acute  man  at 
least,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  was  the 
right  reading,  and  added  somewhat  more  in  appro- 
bation of  H. — [Lander's  Examination  of  Wilnam 
Shakspeare.] 
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Flushing  Property. — About  one  hundred  lots 
in  the  village  of  Flushing  were  sold  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  &  Jenkins  yesterday.  The  whole  sale 
was  gone  through  with  at  prices  deemed  unusually 
high.  Most  of  the  Lots  were  25  to  100  feet,  and 
brought  from  250  to  600  Dollars  each;  others  meas- 
uring 50  to  100  feet  sold,  the  highest,  at  1500  Dol- 
lars. 

Yesterday,  a  son  of  Jacob  Van  Clief,  six  years 
old,  fell  into  a  well  at  Staten  Island,  through  the 
door  of  the  casing—the  well  was  forty  feet  deep, 
with  12  feet  of  water  in  it.  A  rope  was  thrown  to 
him  which  he  made  fast  to  his  body,  and  was  haul- 
ed up  uninjured. 

It  would  sfiem  that  the  traffic  in  wives  is  not  con- 
fined to  England ;  but,  though  in  other  countries 
they  may  not  be  more  beloved,  they  appear  to  be 
more  dear.  The  Gazette  du  Limousin  states  that,  a 
few  days  ago,  two.  artisans  of  Compreignac,  near 
Bellac,  struck  a  bargain  oyer  their  cups,  by  which 
one  transferred  his  wife  to  the  other  for  1,000  fr. 
The  repudiated  spouse,  however,  whoisyoungand 
handsome,  refused  to  give  herself  up  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  has  threatened  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband  upon  the  contract,  which  is 
duly  signed  and  sealed. 

Important  to  Mariners. — Several  successful 
experiments  have  been  tried  on  the  North  Hum- 
ber  Bank,  with  a  portable  apparatus  admirably 
adapted  for  conveying  a  line  from  a  distressed  ship 
or  wreck,  to  the  shore. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  gun  (manufactured 
by  Mr.  Blanch,  gun  maker,  of  Hull),  which  will 
propel  a  line  made  fast  to  an  arrow  to  the  distance 
of  1 50  to  200  yards,  and  thus  obtain  from  even  a 
single  individual  on  the  beach,  all  the  assistance 
which  such  exigencies  require. — [Army  and  Navy 
Chronicle.} 

■ 

A  traveller  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  has  estimated 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cigars  are  con- 
sumed daily  in  the  city  of  Havana. 

The  Navy  Commissioners  have  issued  propo- 
sals for  the  delivery  of  white  oak  keelpieces  and 
other  timber  for  eight  seventy  fours,  eight  frigates, 
and  ten  sloops  of  war,  by  the  first  of  August,  1836, 
at  the  naval  stations  of  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk.  This  is  an  ad- 
dition of  nearly  one  third  to  our  present  naval 
force.  Aye  observe  in  the  list  of  the  European  na- 
vies, that  several  States  have  a  large  proportion  of 
steam  vessels,  and  particularly  the  English  and 
French.  Would  not  steam  ships  be  greatly  the 
most  efficient  force  for  the  defence  of  our  coast  with 
its  large  bays  and  rivers  ? 

The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  making  a  com- 
parison of  our  naval  resources  with  those  of  other 
nation?!,  estimates  that  we  have  at  present  in  the 
merchant  service  about  70,000  *  seamen.— [Bait. 
Am.l 

A  tremendous  storm  of  both  wind  and  hail  oc- 
curred a  few  days  since  in  Robertson  and  Sunmer 
counties,  (Ten.)  Some  of  the  hail  stones  arc  said 
to  have  been  weighed  and  to  have  been  of  the 
incredible  size  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  weight ! — 
There  was  a  great  destruction  of  timber  and  much 
damage  done  to  the  plantations  but  no  Uves  lost  so 
far  as  we  have  heard.— (Nashville  paper.] 

Cholrra. — This  disease  seems  slowly  ascend- 
ing the  western  waters,  and  settling  at  various 
points  along  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Statesman,  of  the  27th  ult.,  says  the  steam- 
boats arriving  at  Louisville  have  had  many  cases 
on  board ;  but  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  disease 
having  taken  root  on  shore,  yet,  at  that  point. 

A  Parent's  Love  again  Painfully  Exempli- 
fied.— On  Friday  last,  the  sloop  John  Felter,  own- 
ed and  sailed  by  Copt.  Lemuel  June  of  this  place, 
put  in  at  Pullen's  Point  for  freight.  Mrs.  June, 
and  her  little  sun  about  four  years  of  age,  were  on 
board,  having  just  returned  from  New  York.  The 
captain  and  his  liands  had  come  down  to  the  vil- 
lage, leaving  Mrs.  J.  and  the  child  on  board,  when 
the  latter  accidentally  fell  overboard.  The  tide 
was  running  strong  at  the  time,  and  the  mother,  re- 
gardless of  her  own  lifl*  in  her  anxiety  to  save  her 
child,  plunged  In  after  him.  Their  cries  were  beard 
by  a  man  some  distance  from  the  Point,  who  has- 
tened to  the  spot  barely  in  time  to  snatch  the  mo- 
ther from  a  watery  grave.    He  then  discovered  the 


child  some  rods  from  the  vessel,  drifting  with  the 
tide.  He  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  soon  brought 
him  to  shore,  but  not  until  the  vital  spark  had  fled. 
— [Haverstraw  Times.] 

A  String  op  Puns,  Good,  Baj>,  and  Indiffer- 
ent.— An  auctioneer  ought  to  be  by  nature  strong ; 
for,  though  only  one  man,  he  is  often  called  upon  to 
knock  down  a  lit.  Spring  is  welcome  to  the  trees, 
because,  they  are  re-lcaved  by  its  approach.  Those 
persons  who  are  in  business  the  most  sharp,  usual- 
ly get  the  most  blunt.  All  blood  may  be  said  to  be 
useless  which  is  in  vein.  It  is  remarkable^  that  in 
music  those  strains  please  the  most  which  are  allowed 
to  be  dull  set.  The  trade  of  a  blacksmith  is  one  of  lit- 
tle labor  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  most  of  his  work  is 
done  by  a  vice.  A  statesman  begins  to  lower  himself 
when  he  consents  to  be  hired  by  others.  The  ad- 
ditional day  to  February  once  in  four  years  seems 
very  naturally  to  increase  the  spring  necessary  for 
a  leap  year. — All  persons  who  can  defer  their  laugh- 
ter until  a  convenient  time,  should  be  taken  to  the 
Humane  Society,  as  extraordinary  cases  of  «w- 
pended  animation. — Those  damsels  who  admire 
mustachios  must  be  insincere  in  saying  they  dislike 
hair  lips. — When  people  have  red  hands,  they 
should  always  play  at  loo,  as  every  thing  is  gained 
at  that  game  by  a  palm  flush. — Pugilists  begin  their 
battles  from  a  paradox ;  for  they  stand  up  and 
ufall  fo." — James  Eastman,  the  thief  who  tried  to 
escape  up  the  chimney,  and  was  stopped  by  the 
grate,  must  have  found  a  great  bar  to  his  rising. — 
In  classing  birds,  we  shonld  say  weather-cocks  are 
meant  for  the  chvrch;  but  hens  are  decidedly  the 
lay  subjects  of  the  state. 

Extracts  from  firing's  Jibbotsford. 

Washington  Irving's  First  Breakfast  with 

Scott. — On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early 

breakfast,  I  set  off  in  a  post  chaise  for  the  Abbey. 

On  the  way  thither  I  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Ab- 

botsfbrd,  and  sent  the  postillion  to  the  house  with 

my  written  introduction  and  my  card,  on  which  I 

had  written  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  ruins  of 

Melrose  Abbey,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 

would  be  agreeable  for  Mr.  Scott  (he  had  not  yet 

been  made  a  Baronet)  to  receive  a  visit  from  me  in 

the  course  of  the  morning. 

****** 

In  a  little  while  the  "  lord  of  the  castle"  himself 
made  his  ap()carjnce.  I  knew  him  at  once  by  the 
description  1  had  read  and  heard,  and  the  likeness 
that  had  been  published  of  him.  He  was  tall,  and 
of  a  large  powerful  frame.  His  dress  was  simple, 
and  almost  rustic  An  old  green  shooting  coat, 
with  a  dog  whistle  at  the  button  hole,  brown  linen 
pantaloons,  stout  shoes  that  tied  at  the  ankles,  and 
a  white  hat  that  had  evidently  seen  service.  He 
came  limping  up  the  gravel  walk,  aiding  himself 
by  a  stout  walking  staff,  but  moved  rapidly  and 
with  vigor.  By  his  side  jogged  along  a  large  iron- 
grey  stag  hound  of  a  m«st  grave  demeanor,  who 
took  no  part  in  the  clamor  of  the  canine  rabble, 
but  seemed  to  consider  himself  bound,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  house,  to  give  a  courteous  reception. 

Before  Scott  had  reached  the.  gate  hr,  called  out  in 
a  hearty  tone,  welcoming  me  to  Abbotsford,  and 
asking  the  news  of  Campbell.  Arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  chaise,  he  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand : 
"Come,  drive  down,  drive  down  to  the  house,"  said 
he,  "  ye're  just  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  after- 
wards ye  shall  sec  all  the  wonders  of  the  Abbey." 

I  would  have  excused  myself,  on  the  plea  of  hav- 
ing already  made  my  breakfast.  "Hoot  man," 
cried  he,*  M  a  ride  in  the  morning  in  the  keen  air  of 
the  Scotch  hills,  is  warrant  enough  for  a  second 
breakfast." 

I  was  accordingly  whirled  to  the  portal  of  the 
cottage,  and  in  a  few  moments  found  myself  seated 
at  the  breakfast  table.  There  was  no  one  present 
but  the  family,  which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Scott,  her 
eldest  daughter  Sophia,  then  a  fine  girl  about  se- 
venteen, Miss  Ann  Scott,  two  or  three  years 
younger,  Walter,  a  well  grown  stripling,  and 
Charles,  a  lively  boy,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
I  soon  felt  myself  quite  at  home,  and  my  heart  in 
a  glow  with  the  cordial  welcome  I  experienced. — 
I  had  thought  to  make  a  mere  morning  visit,  but 
found  I  was  not  to  be  let  off  so  lightly.  "  You 
must  not  think  our  neighborhood  is  to  be  read  in  a 
morning,  like  a  newspaper,"  said  Scott.  "  It  takes 
several  days  of  study  for  an  observant  traveller 
that  has  a  relish  for  auld  world  trumpery.  After 
I  breakfast  you  shall  make  your  visit  to  Melrose  Ab- 
bey ;  I  shall  not  be  able /to  accompany  you,  as  I 
have  some  household  affairs  to  attend  to,  but  I  will 


put  you  in  charge  of  my  son  Charles,  who  is  very 
learned  in  all  dungs  touching  the  old  ruin  and  the 
neighborhood  it  stands  in,  and  he  and' my  friend 
Johnny  Bower  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about 
it,  with  a  good  deal  more  that  you  are  not  called 
upon  to  believe— unless  you  be  a  true  and  nothing- 
doubting  antiquary.  When  you  come  back,  Pll 
take  you  out  on  a  ramble  about  the  neighborhood. 
To-morrow  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  Yarrow,  and 
the  next  day  we  will  drive  over  to  Uryburgh  Ab- 
bey, which  is  a  fine  old  ruin  well  worth  your  seeing" 
— in  a  word,  before  Scott  had  got  through  with  his 
plan,  I  found  myself  committed  for  a  visit  of  seve- 
ral days,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  little  realm  of  ro- 
mance was  opened  before  me. 

The  GmeralJffecHonentertamedforScoU—These 
simple  anecdotes  may  serve  to  show  the  delightful 
play  of  Scott's  humors  and  feelings  in  private  life. 
His  domestic  animals  were  his  friends  ;  every 
thing  about  him  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  hut 
countenance  :  the  face  of  the  humblest  dependant 
brightened  at  his  approach,  as  if  he  anticipated  a 
cordial  and  cheering  word.  I  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve this  particularly  in  a  visit  which  we  paid  to  a 
quarry,  whence  several  men  were  cutting  stone  for 
the  new  edifice ;  who  alk  paused  from  then*  labor  to 
have  a  "  crack  wi»  the  laird."  One  of  them  was  a 
burgess  of  Selkirk,  with  whom  Scott  had  some  joke 
about  the  old  song  : 

'<  Up  wi'  the  Somen  o*  Selkirk, 
And  down  with  the  Ear)  of  Home.*' 

Another  was  precentor  at  the  Kirk,  and  besides 
leading  the  psalmody  on  Sunday,  taught  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  neighborhood  dancing  on  week 
days,  in  the  winter  time,  when  out-of-door  labor 
was  scarce. 

Among  the  rest  was  a  tall,straightoId  fellow,with 
a  healthful  complexion  and  silver  hair,  and  a  small 
round  crowned  naL  He  had  been  about  to  shoul- 
der a  hod,  but  paused,  and  still  looking  at  Scott, 
with  a  alight  sparkling  of  his  blue  eyes,  as  if  waiting 
his  turn  ;  for  the  old  fellow  knew  himself  to  be  a 
favorite, 

Scott  accosted  him  in  an  affable  tone,  and  asked 
for  a  pinch  of  snuff.  The  old  man  drew  forth  a 
horn  snuff*  box.  a  Hoot,  man,"  said  Scott,  "  not 
that  old  mull :  where'*  the  bonny  French  one  that  I 
brought  you  from  Paris  ?"  "  Troth,  your  honor," 
replied  the  old  fellow/'  sic  a  mull  as  that  is  nae  for 
week  days." 

On  leaving  the  quarry,  Scott  informed  me  that 
when  absent  at  Paris  he  had  purchased  several  tri- 
fling articles  as  presents  for  his  depandants,  and 
among  others  the  gay  snuffbox  in  question,  which 
was  so  carefully  reserved  for  Sundays,  by  the  vete- 
ran. "  It  was  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  gifts," 
said  he,  "  that  pleased  them,  as  the  idea  that  the 
laird  should  think  of  them  when  so  far  away." 

The  old  man  in  question,  I  found,  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  Scott.  If  I  recollect  right,  he  had  been 
a  soldier  in  early  life,  and  his  straight  erect  person,, 
his  ruddy  yet  rugged  countenance,  ftis  gray  hair, 
and  an  arch  gleam  in  lus  bjue  eye,  reminded  me  of 
the  description  of  Edie  Ochiltree.  I  find  that  the 
old  fellow  has  since  been  introduced  by  Wilkie,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Scott  family. 

Scott  ahp  his  Does — Scott  continued  on,  lead' 
ing  the  way  as  usual,  and  limping  UP  the  wjaaaft) 
glen,  talking  as  he  went,  but  as  his  pack  was  to? 
wards. me,  1  could  only  hear  the  deep,  growling 
tones  of  his  voice,  like  the  low  breathing  of  an  or* 
gan,  without  distinguishing  the  words,  until  paus- 
ing, and  turning  his  face  towards  me,  I  found  he 
was  reciting  some  scrap'of  border  minstrelsy  about 
Thomas  the  Rhymer.  '  This  was  continually  the 
case  in  my  rambiings  with  him  about  this  storied 
neighborhood.  His  mind  was  fraught  with  the  tra- 
ditionary fictions  connected  with  every  object 
around  him,  and  he  would  breathe  it  forth  as  he 
went,  apparently  as  much  for  his  own  gratification, 
as  for  that  of  his  companion/ 

**  Nor  hill  nor  brook  we  paced  along, 
But  hod  its  legend  or  its  song." 

His  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  he  spoke  with  a 
Scottish  accent,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  North- 
umbrian M  burr,"  which,  to  my  mind,  gave  a  doric 
strength  and  simplicity  to  his  elocution.  His  reci- 
tation of  poetry  was  at  times  magnificent. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ramble  that 
my  friend  Hamlet,  the  black  greyhound,  got  into 
a  sad  scrape.  The  dogs  were  beating  about  the 
glens  and  fields  as  usual,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  out  of  sight;  when  we  heard  a  barking 
at  some  distance  to  the  ley-  Shortly  after  we 
saw  some  sheep  scampering  on  the  hills,  with  the 


AMERICAN  RAIIJtOAP  JOURNAL,  AND 


dogs  after  them.  Soon  applied  to  his  lips  the 
ry  whistle  always  hanging  at  h»  button-hole,  nod 
soon  called  in  the  culprits,  excepting  Hnrolel.— 
Hastening  up  a  bank  which  commanded  a  vie 
■long  n  fold  or  hollow  of  the  hull,  we  beheld  the 
tabic  prince  of  Denmark  standing  by  the  bleeding 
body  of  a  sheep.  The  carcass  was  still  warm, 
[hsthroot  bore  marks  of  the  fatal  grip,  and  Ham- 
iM*nmede  was  stained  with  blood.  Never  was 
anplelely  caught  in  Jtagmile  dttittu. 


culprit  n 

liuppoi 


tot  DO  higher  ofience  could  be  committed  by  a  dog 
in  a  country  abounding  wilhsheep  walks.  Scott, 
however,  hod  a  greater  value  for  his  dogs  than  for 
his  sheep.  They  were  his  companions  and  his. 
friends.  Hamlet,  too,  though  an  irregular  imper- 
tinant  triad  of  youngster,  was  evidently  a  favorite. 
Ha  would  not  tor  some  time  believe  it  could  be  he 
who  had  killed  the  sheep.  It  must  have  been 
soma  eur  of  the  neighborhood,  that   had  made 


Hamlet, 


Hamlet  was  generally  condemned.  "  Well,  well,' 
said  Scott,  "  It's  partly  my  own  fault.  I  had  given 
up  oDuning  for  some  tints  past,  and  the  poor  dog 
baa  had  no  chance  after  game  to  lake  the  firs 
•dp  off  of  him.  If  he  was  put  after  a  hare  ac- 
i  never  would  meddle  with  sheep." 
od,  afterwards,  that  Scott  actually  got 
went  out  now  and  then  coursing  with 
ifet,  who,  in  consequence,  showed  no  further 
inclination  for  mutton. 

Thi  obioihsl  or  Edie  OcHiLTiEt. — A  further 
stroll  among  the  hills  brought  us  to  what  Scott  pro- 
nounced the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  as  We 
sat  upon  a  hillock  which  had  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  nunparts,  he  poi 
lines  and  bulwarks,  and  the  pratorit 
sd  a  knowledge  of  castre ~ 

tee  disgraced  the  nntiqi 
red,    various    circirm 
about  Scott  during  my  visit,  concurred  tn  persuade 
me  that  many  of  the  antiquarian  humors  or  Monk- 
barns  were  taken  from  his  own  richly  compounded 


of  the 

,  that  would  not 

, in  Oldbuck  himself.— 

circumstances    that  I   observed 


ages  of  that  admirable  Is 
immediate  neighborhood. 

He  gave  me  several  anecdotes  of  a  noted  pauper 
named  Andrew  Cremmellfl,  or  Gammel,  as  it  was 
pronounced,  who  had  once  flourished  on  the  banks 
pf  the  Qalla  Water,  immediately  opposite  Abbots- 
ford,  and  whom  he  had  seen,  and  talked  and  joked 

13.1  _i_ i — j|.  instantly  recognized  the 

i  of  philosopiuo  vagabond! 
,  Edio  Ochiltree,    fwas  or 
ng  the  name  and  recognising 
-collected  the  incognito  ob- 
respect  to  the  novels,  and 
was  one  among  many  things 
r  me  of  his  authorship, 
Irew   OernmellR  exactly 
lie  as  to  his  height,  esrrir 
well  aa  hi*  arch  and  son 
if  home  be  had,  was  nil 
:   «  daundering"  about 
«en  shaws  and  beside  the 


uip  from  house  to  house, 
tants  and  their  concerns, 
and  never  hesitating  to  give  them  a  dry  rub  as  to 
any  of  their  faults  or  follies. 

A  shrewd  beggar  like  Andrew  Gemmells,  Scott 
added,  who  could  sing  the  ski  Scotch  airs,  tell  sto. 
riss  awt  traditions,  and  gossip  away  the  long  win- 
f#T evenings,  was  bynomeausan  unwelcome  visi- 
ter at  t  lonely  manse  or  cottage.  The  children 
would  run  to  welcome  him,  and  place  his  stool  in  a 
WBAn  corner  of  the  ingle  nook,  and  the  old  folks 


re  him  as  a  privileged  pics 
Irew,  he  looked  upon  them 


_  10  Andrew,  he  looted  upon  them  all  as  a  par* 
_jn  does  upon  his  parishioners,  and  considered  the 
alms  be  received  as  much  his  due  at  the  other  does 
his  tribes,  I  rather  think,  added  Scott,  Andrew 
casMdared  himself  more  of  a  gentleman  than  those 
who  toiled  for  a  living,  and  that  he  secretly  looked 
down  upon  the  painstaking  peasants  that  fed  and 


sMiierea  nun. 

He  had  derived  bis  arislocrtttkal  notions  in  soma 
dserseftoin  being  admitted  occasionally  to  a  pre- 
oarswis  sociability  with  some  of  the  small  country 
gentry,  who  were  sometimes  in  want  of  company 
*p  help  while  away  the  time.  With  these  Andrew 
would  now  and  then  play  at  cards  and  dice,  and 
be  never  laeked  "siller  in  pouch"  to  stake  on  egame, 

*!ik* bs  did wjih  »  pctfoct  airofamaaio  whom 


money  was  a  matter  of  little  m 
could  lose  his  money  with  r 
coolness. 

Among  those  who  occasionally  adatkted  him  to 
this  familiarity,  was  old  John  Scott  of  Golia,  a  man 
of  family,  who  inhabited  his  paternal  mansion  of 
Torwoodlee,  Some  distinction  of  rank  however, 
was  still  kept  up.  The  laird  sal  on  the  inside  of 
the  window  and  the  begger  on  the  outside,  and  thay 
played  cards  on  the  sill. 

Andrew  now  and  then  told  the  laird  a  piece  of 
big  mind  very  freely ;  especially  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  sold  some  of  his  paternal  lands  to 
build  himself  a  larger  house  with  the  proceeds. — 
The  speech  of  honest  Andrew  smacks  of  the 
shrewdness  of  Edia  Ochiltree. 

nItw  a'  varra  week— it's  a'  vnrra  weol,  Tor- 
woodlee," said  he  ;  "  but  who  would  ha'  thought 
that  your  father's  son  would  ha'  sold  two  gude 
estates  to  build  a  shaw's  (cuckoo's)  nestonlbe  side 
of  a  hull" 

[Ann  Iht  London  Quarterly  Reviev.] 
Iff,  Be*  union  t  on  tlio  Americans. 

M.  de  Beaumont  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  England  before  be  visited 
the  United  States.  Yet  in  many  of  his  criticisms 
on  their  manners  and  usages,  he  appears  to  be  quite 
that  he  is  spending  bis  ingenuity  on 
M  which  he  might  have  found  in  tho  old 
country  just  aa  well  as  in  the  new.  The  style  of 
female  education  for  example,  which  he  Expatiates 
upon  through  several  chapters,  is  fundamentally 
the  English  one — and  we  hope  no  French  criti- 
cisms will  ever  induce  the  Americans  to  lay  it  aside 
in  favor  of  that  which  M.  de  Beaumont  so  senti- 
mentally lauds.  If  this  picture,  however,  be  nol 
grossly  overcharged,  our  descendants  have  certainly 
pushed  the  ancient  English  plan  loo  rather  haiaid- 
ous  extent,  and  all  cur  Joe  Miller  stories  about 
match-making  mothers  and  aunts,  and  soft-eyed 
damsels  who,  nevertheless,  keep  an  eye  on  the 
main  chance,  must  fail  to  convey  any  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  business-like  sayings  and  doings  of  an 
American  ball  room.    He  says  :— 

'The  women  of  America  have  in  general  culti- 
vated minds,  but  little  imagination,  and  more  of 
sense  than  sensibility.    The  education  Ihey  re- 
ceive is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  given 
to  their  sisters  In  France.    With  us,  tbe  voui 
remains  till  the  day  of  her  marriage  under  tl 
lire  protection  of  her  parents — she  reposes  peaceful 
and  unsuspicious,  because  near  her  there  is  a  f— 
der  solicitude  which  watches  and  sleeps  not — 
has  no  need  to  reflect  while  there  is  another 
think  for  her;  she  partakes  the  occupations  end  the 
sentiments  of  her  mother,  merry  or  sad,  accordnSg 
as  she  happens  to  be  at  the  moment — never  bef-" 
hand  with  life,  quietly  gliding  with  its  natural 
rent.    In  America,  she  is  free  belbre  she  is  nd. 

cent — with  no  guide  but  herself,  she  treads,  as 

venture,  paths  unknown  to  her  feet.  The  first 
steps  are  the  least  dsngerous— childhood  traverses 

life  as  a  light  skiff  plays  withou*  "'''■ —  -',L 

outrocks.    Bui  when  the  atom,  __.  ,       „ 

passions  are  to  be  encountered,  what  Is  to  become 
of  that  frail  bark,  with  iu  swetUnc  sails  and  inex- 
perienced pilot  ?  The  education  of  America  lakes 
precautions  against  this  danger ;  the  fair  maiden 
receives,  at  a  Very  early  period,  full  information  as 
to  the  snores  she  will  have  to  meet.  Her  instincts 
would  be  poor  guardians  for  her;  they  place  her 
under  the  protection  of  her  reason  :  thus  enlight- 
ened ns  to  the  allurements  which  arc  to  surround 
her,  she  goes  forth,  trusting  in  herself  alone  for  the 
means  of  escape.  Her  prudence  never  fails  her. 
But  all  this  deprives  her  of  two  qualities  charming 
above  every  thing  else  in  early  youth — candor  and 
simplicity.  The  young  American  female  has  need 
of  know  ledge  to  be  virtuous — but  she  is  too  know. 
ing  to  be  innocent.  This  precocious  bberty  gives  n 
serious  turn  to  all  her  reflections,  and  stomps  her 
character  with  something  of  the  masculine. 

'  An  excessive  coquetry  la,  however,  a  trait  com- 
mon to  all  the  young  American  girls,  and  it  is  also 
a  consequence  of  their  education.  For  every  ons 
who  has  passed  her  sixteenth  summer,  the  ons 
great  interest  of  life  is  a  marriage.  In  France,  she 
desires  it — in  America,  she  seek*  for  it.  In  the 
midst  of  that  ell-busy  society,  where  everybody 
has  some  positive  material  object  in  hand,  she  too 
has  her  concern — her  business — her  industry:  it  is 
to  find  a  husband.  The  men  about  her  are  cold, 
chained,  to  their  worldly  affairs— she  must  go  to 
them— a  powerful  charm  must  be  called  in  to  if 
trectlhern,    DonotUjl usbeaurpruwijtfien.iftht 


young  girl  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  them  is  prodi- 
gal of  her  studied  smiles  end  tender  glances :  her 
coquetry  is,  to  be  sore,  a  well  considered  and  pru- 
dent thing;  she  has  measured  the  space  within 
which  rise  may  play  herself  off — slis  knows  the  li- 
mit which  she  must  not  pass,  tiranl  that  her  arti- 
fices are  not  in  themseirea  to  be  applauded — you 
must  at  least  allow  that  her  aim  is  irreproachable 
— it  is  only  to  be  married.  Coquetry,  with  us,  is  a 
passion;  in  America,  it  is  a  calculation.  Even  if 
the  young  lady  Who  has  formed  an  engagement 
continues  somewhat  of  her  former  procedure,  this 
is  a  matter  not  of  taste  but  of  foresight.  Her  lover 
may  break  his  faith  :  she  is  aware  of  this,  and  goes 
on  gaining  hearts,  from  the  wish,  not  to  have  two 
at  a  time,  but  to  have  a  second  in  reserve  in  esse 
the  first  should  foil  her.1— VoL  i.  p.  So. 

M.  ds  Beaumout,  however,  if  lie  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  little  too  severe  on  tho  pretty  damsels  of 
tbe  United  States,  does  aa  ample  justice  as  any 
other  traveller  to  the  undoubted  purity  of  their  ma- 
trons.    On  ibis  head,  indeed,  the  reports  of  all  the 

most  delightfully,  for  here  again  we  are  proud  to 
say,  we  recognise  the  manners  of  England  in  those 
of  her  descendants,  M.  de  Beaumont  speaks,  like 
a  Frenchmen  as  he  is,  about  the  old  societies  ef 
Europe,  as  if  they  were  all  aa  surrupi  on  this  scon, 
as  for  ought  we  know  the  society  of  Paris  may  still 
be — but  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  a  blunder  which 
every  English  reader  will  at  once  trace  to  Ihe  right 
source.     He  tell  Us,- 

',You  may  estimate  the  morality  of  any  popula- 
tion, when  you  have  ascertained  that  oflhe  women  ; 
and  one  cannot  contemplete  American  society  wiih- 
out  admiration  for  the  respect  which  there  encircles 
the  tie  of  marriage.  The  same  sentiment  existed 
to  a  like  degree  among  no  nation  of  antiquity  ;  and 
the  existing  societies  of  Europe,  in  their  corruption, 
nave  not  even  a  conception  of  such  a  purity  of  mo- 
rals. In  America,  people  arc  not  most  severe  than 
elsewhere,  as  to  the  disorders  and  even  the  detail- 
efwriesof  single  life;  one  meets  with  abundance  of 
young  men  whose  manners  are  notoriously  disso- 
lute, and  who  are  thought  none  the  worse  of  on 
thst  account  But  society  has  no  toleration  for  any 
tampering  with  conjugal  faith;  it  is  as  inflexible  to- 
wards the  man  who  tempts  as  the  woman  who 
yields :  both  are  banished  from  its  bosom— end  to 
meet  this  stem  award  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  be 
guilty;  it  suffices  to  linreinciirred  suspicion. 

'The  morality  of  the  American  women,  more- 
over, is  protected  by  other  cireu  instance's.  The 
man  there,  engrossed  with  positive  interests,  has 
neither  the  lime  nor  the  soul  for  tender  sentiments 
and  Kallontries  t  he  pays  court  once  in  his  life— that 
is  when  he  desires  lo  arrange  his  marriage.  The 
question  then  is,  not  an  intrigue,  but— a  piece  of 
business.  He  has  not  leisure  to  be  in  love,  still  less 
to  be  annoWf.  That  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  which 
blends  so  well  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  heart, 
is  forbidden  to  him-  To  be  suspected  of  any  pas- 
sion for  Mozart  or  Michael  Angelo  would  destroy 
him  in  public  opinion.  Condemned  by  the  man- 
ners of  his  country  to  shut  himself  up  within  the 
dry  circle  of  utility,  the  young  American  is  equal- 
ly devoid  of  the  wish  to  please  women  end  of  the 

*■--  lo  seduce  them.'— VoL  i.  p.  89. 

this  passage  he  thus  qualflies  one  of 


capacity  tt 


'It  is  true  that  one  may  meet  here  and  there  by 
accident  with  a  young  man  whom  ihe  chances  of  a 
hereditary  fortune  and  a  polished  education  have 
qualified  to  take  part  in  the  intrigues  and  gallon, 
tries  of  society— but  their  number  is  so  smell  thai 
they  can  do  no  harm;  and  if  they  show  but  the 
slightest  symptom  of  a  disposition  to  trouble  the 
peace  of  a  fireside,  the  whole  American  world  is 
at  once  in  league  to  combat  and  crush  the  common 
enemy.  This  explains  why  American  bachelors, 
with  fortune  and  leisure,  never  remain  in  she  Uni- 
ted States,  but  come  to  live  in  Europe,  where, they 
find  intellectual  men  and  corrupt  women.'— Vol.  i, 
p.  MB. 

The  majority  of  his  European  readers  win  hard- 
ly thank  our  author  for  this  last  sentence.  Ameri- 
can '  bachelors  with  fortune  and  leisure*  pass  ra- 
pidly through  England— but  we  never  heard  of  any 
such  '  ran  feu'  establishing  his  European  roost 
elsewhere  than  at  Pari*,  Brussels,  Ft  orrw,  or  No- 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  next  extract  rtojst 
be  one  of  s  less  agreeable  description.  It  refers  to 
that  popular  indulgence  for  unfair  bankrupts, 
which  has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  discus- 
sion about  M.  Ludovic'*  proposed  muting*. with 
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Mk  Mary  Wilson  of  Baltimore.     M.  da  Beau- 
musttsays,  in  oaf  of  hisaoft* — 

*  I  don't  know  If  there  exists  anywhere  to  much 
oMmnU  pror  amity  as  in  the  United  State*— yet 
among  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  oaKhsBre  there 
so  many  bankruptcies.  The  commerce  of  then 
States  is  placed  under  the  mast  favorable  circum 


,  iplo  enterprising, 
wi'h  s.  natural  geiuu*  far  maritime  life— *U  WN 
conspire  to  mike  this  a  nation  of  merchants,  and 
to  crown  its  industry  with  riches.  But  for  the 
very  reason  that  success  is  so  probable,  men  pur- 
sue it  with  an  unbridled  ardor :  the  spectacle  of 
rapid  fortunes  intoxicates  the  observers,  and  they 
rush  blindfold  to  their  aim — hence  ruin.  Shortly 
"-(  my  snivel  in  America,  as  I  was  entering  an 


a  Frenchman,  un.old  resident  in  the  (country,  said 


1  All  the  Americans  being  engaged  in  business, 
and  moat  of  torn  having  more  or  less  frequently 
fifai,  U  follows  that  to  be  a  bankrupt  is  a  nothing. 
An  offence  of  which  so  many  are  guilty  ceases  to 
be  one.  The  indulgence  for  bankrupts  springs, 
then,  from  the  commonness  of  the  misfortune.;  but 
its  principal  cause  Is  the  facility  with  which  men 
there  rite  from  such  a  &U.  If  the  bankrupt  «m  I 
lost  forever,  he  would  be  abandoned  to  his  misery ;  I 
people  are  more  lenient  when  they  know  that  he 
will  recover  himself.  This  is  not  a  very  generous 
feeling,  but  it  is  in  human  nature. 

'  It  is  now  easy  to  understand  why  there  is  no 
tan  to  punish  bankruptcy  in  these  States.  Elec- 
...  j  i.jj..  -ra  a|j  a[c  aiiho  traders  and  aubjeet 


would  remain  inoperative :  the  people,  which  make 
the  law  by  iu  mandatories,  executes  or  refuse)  ' 
execute  them  in  its  tribunals,  where  '" 


trader  iLeompelled  to  keep  any  sort  of  book 
spatar.  There  is,  in  short,  no  legal  distinction  be- 
tween the  merchant  who  yields  to  real  misfortune, 
arslhim  whose  bankruptcy  has  been  the  fruit  of 
BsssavagaDce,  dissipation,  and  [fraudulenee.' — Vol. 


Cnsiorfs  AsT«o*n"ic*l.  ThbobT.— We  state 
the  Mowing  on  the  authority  of  M.  Arago,  die 
■  eminent  Erajich  Astronomer  :?—If  we  place  m  a  ho- 
rizontal lint  a  series  of  figures  of  which  the  law  is 
evident  (each  double  the  preceding) — 
(I         S         B  13         «4         4%         06  IM 

and  afterwards  add  4  !o  each,  we  shall  have  a  to 
vies  denoting  the  relative  distances  of  the  Planets 
from  the  Bun :  thus— 

*.      r      in      id      «s      «     loo      m 

ifToBpff^B^lheiliswweoflbe'f^i.^wWBa 
that  of  Mercury,  7  Venqs,  IS  Mais,  and  at,  i 00, 
and  196  the  respective  distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus.  This  law  was  known  a  s  far  as  J 90, 
bajWe  the  discovery  of  Uranus ;  and  tho  distarir e 
sf  that  planet  being  found  to  correspond,  aifaeds  a 
yery  rewiarkablc  confirmation  of  its  truth.  But  it 
Will  be  observed  there  w  ill  be  a  deficiency  of  one 
lean  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  andueerly  at  she 
proportional  distance  of  St)  from  tho  Sun.  This 
phuiet  was  named  Ceres;  and  since,  three  others 
aWveheen  found — Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta — all  of 
which  have  their  orbits  sn  near  to  each  other,  as  to 
ssaet  astronomers  tobelifve  that  they  are  fragments 
of  a  larger  planet  which  had  been  shattered  into 
pieces  by  some  internal  explosion,  or  the  shock  of 

Monr.  or  PaEiuvnto  Mils  fo«  Lotto  Vors- 
assaj  fSoride  a  quantity  of  pint  or  quart  bottles, 
e  perhaps  the  oast;)  they  mi 
lydryorim 
Lrawiug  the  __ 
to  the  pail  as  usual,  it  is  to  be  milk- 
ed into  the  bottles.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  are 
<ped  sufficiently,  they  should  be  Immediately  well 
eortwd  with  tho  very  beat  cork,  in  order  to  keep 
gut  ths  asternal  air,  and  fsstnned  tight  with  peck 
thread  jr  wire,  as  the  corks  in  bottles  whkh  contain 
rider  generally  are.  Then 
iron  gr  gopper  ooijec  spieod 


lay  a  row  of  the  hnttles  filled  with  milk, 
straw  between  each  to  prevent  them  from  breaking, 
and  so  on  alternately,  until  the  boiler  has  a  sufficient 
quaintity  in ;  then  fill  it  up  with  cold  water.  Heat 
the  water  gradually  until  it  begins  to  boil,  and  as 
soon  as  that  is  perceivable  draw  the  fire.  The  bot- 
tles must  remain  undisturbed  in  the  boiler  until 
they  are  quite  cool.  Then  take  than  out,  and  af- 
terwards pack  them  in  lumpers,  either  with  straw 
or  saw  dust,  sad  stow  them  in  the  coolest  part  of 
the  ship.  Milk  passervad  in  this  way  has  been  ta- 
ken to  the  West  Indies  and  back,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  Was  as  sweet  as  whan  drawn  from  the 
cow. — (London  paper.] 

fvrom  the  Bajtlmori 

Cdltubb  or  T«*. — We  find  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review  the  fullest  and  nine 
interesting  account  we  have  ever  met  withoflhi 
nature  aw  culture  of  tea,  a  commodity  which 
forms  the  chief  bond  of  connexion  between  the  em- 
pire of  China  with  its  population  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  tea  plant  is  a  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  which 
if  permitted  to  attain  its  natural  sise  w  ill  grow  t 
the  height  of  twelve  feet.  In  botany  it  eonstituu 
by  itself   a  distinct  genus,  of  which  there  is  but 


more  than  permanent  varieties,  the  result  of 
long  culture.  T||e  plant  has  been  cultivated 
in  China  from  time  immemorial.  The  latitudes 
in  which  it  thrives  best  are  from  S3  to  30 
north.  Like  the  vine  it  is  cultivated  on  the  sides 
of  hills  in  preference  to  plains,  (t  is  raised  from 
the  seed,  and  yields  its  first  crop 
Wtao"-' 


s  raised,  the 


three  years. 

plant  is  carfully  pruned  and  prevented  from  attain- 
ing  a  height  exceeding  two  or  three  feet.  The  pro- 
duction of  good  lea  depends  upon  soil,  locality  and 
season,  fully  as  much  as  (hat  of  good  wine;  bke  it, 
too,  the  produce  varies  according  to  the  ci 
which  the  crop  is  collected  and  prepared 
tWi  the  same  plant  are  commonly  taken  in  tact 
season  four  crops,  which  is  another  cause  ofvnriely 
in  un  as  iiajipears  in  ths  market-  Theyoungei  ' 
leaves  the  higher  is  the  Aivor.  The  earnest  t.-r 
is  token  in  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  the  last  in 

The  growth  of  teas  of  sufficiently  high  flai 
keep  for  a  eon  aid  era  bin  lime,  and  fit  inconseqi 
for  exportation,  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  two 
Provinces — Fokien,  which  yielded  black  lea,  and 
Kiaagmn,  which  yjekted  green  lea.  Of  late  years, 
swing  to  the  great!  demand  for  teas  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  culture  has  been  extended  to  three 
additional  provinces.  The  two  original  provinces, 
however,  produce  the  best.'  the  worst  comes  from 
the  district  of  Woping  in  Canton. 

In  China,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  t 
grant  despoUstnB  of  Asia,  the  soil  is  private  pre- 
party,  and  is  very  minutely  subdivided,  The 
leave*  of  the  tea  plant  are  picked  by  the  culti- 
vajor's  family,  and  conveyed  at  once  in  a  fresh 
staff  to  the  market,  when  they  ore  purriips. 
ed  by  a  particular  class  of  dealers,  vri»  dry 
then)  under  a  shed,  and  in  [his  imperfect  state  of 
preparation  dispose  of  them  to  a  second  and  higher 
class  of  traders,  who  sort  the  leas  according  to  their 
qualities,  and  after  completing  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture, pack  them  in  chests.  The  tea,  arrives  in 
Canton  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  busi- 
est period  of  the  trade  exists  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  December.  The  traders  in  green  toa  amount 
in  iujinber  to  about  four  hundred  i  Ike  denjera  in 
black  are  less  numerous  but  more  wealthy.  They 
aceompariy  their  chests,  carried  mostly  by  porters 
from  nistaniwi  of  several  hundred  miles  to  Canton. 
In  Canton  the  sorts  quoted  for  export  do  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  in  number,  about  eight  of  which  are 
black  and  six  green,  two  prices  varying  from  twelve 
to  sixty  cents  a  pound, 

In  regard  to  the  consumption  of  tea  in  different 
countries,  the  writer  remarks  that  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  oast  of  Slam  and  Cnmboja  are  what  may  be 
termed  habitual  and  immemorial  consumers  of  lea. 
With  the  Chinese  themselves  the  tea-pot  is  in  con- 
stant requisition,  from  morning  tiH  night,  with  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  all  conditions. 
They  use  it  always  without  milk,  and  frequently 
without  sugar.  Supposing — what  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable supposition— that  each  inhabitant  on  an 
average  drinks  twice  as  much  as  each  inhabitant  of 
Grraati  Britain,  the  annual  consumption  in  China 
woujefbe  half  a  million  of  tons. 

The  use  of  tea  jn  Europe  commenced  about : 


to.  supply  any  great  quantity  in  proportion  L 
the  increased  demand,  the  writer  in  the    vteat- 
doubt  but  it  will.    The 


m  hundred  and  eighty-Sve  yean  ago,  and  in 
u*  tuns  the  consumption  has  raised  from  antra*, 
ss  fraction  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  tons-  A 
faster  quantity  is  consumed  in  Qfaat  Britain. 
ian  in  all  tiie  rest  of  Europe  olid  Amnio**— 
-  'o  the  question  whether  Chin*,  will  fa*,  abkt 
innlv  anv  nut  mumiiu   in  tumh^  ,,. 


minster  thinks  there  »  w  uoum  qui..    _ 

culture  which  was  extended  from  two  to  Ave  pro- 
vinces,  to  meet  European  demand,  can  ha  extend- 
ed to  many  others.  The  land  in  which  tea  is  cul- 
tivated consists  of  hills  and  mountains  of  no  re- 
markable fertility,  and  not  suited  for  ths  produc- 
tion of  corn.  Cff  these,  notwithstanding  the  high- 
ly cultivated  state  of  the  plaint  and  valleyt  gf  Cnj- 
s,  there  is  much  unoccupied. 
The  effects  of  lea  upon  the  huinsn  frame  are 
those  of  a  very  gentle  stimulant,  producing  In  ag> 
"   '"•«  W»  alone  that  it 


hilaralion  of  spirits.    It 
-vet  its  general  adopli 
ivor  oflhe  different 
great 


i  vi  o^mia.     u  u  w  inxg  ajpuc 

general  adoplion.    The  diversity  jjTt_- 

'he  different  varieties,  is  probably  fidjy 

in  the  different  varieties  of  wine.     Tho 


~ti t»«> »  *»»  ■«■  wip  uiuBiciji  varieties  o|  wine.  fUm 
Chinese  themselves,  and  the  oriental  nations  gens- 
rally,  hardly  consume  any  thing  but  black  M. 
The  English  consume  one  part  of  green  to  four 
parts  of  black.  The  Americans,  on  the  contrary, 
consume  two  parts  of  green  to  one  of  black. 

June  fth. 
Mn.    Editoi. — I  propose  Bending  you 

front  time,  U  time,  scraps,  (of  which  the  present 
is  a  sample,}  if  you  find  them  to  your  taste,  I 
give  your  journal  "  the  preference,"  as  s  vehicle 
for  publicity,  from  a  natural  penchant,  for  a  place 
that  we  have  visited  ami  where  we  haye  beep  w»|i 
treated  ;  having  had  the  honor,  about  a  year  ago, 
of  appearing  in  your  columns  in  the  shape  of  soma 
lines  addressed  to  a  fat  militia  Colonel.  W. 

[Foa  TBI  New  You  Aiumcm .] 
Wu.iBrra.-fij  Jtsetws,  ™  He  CmnO*. 
VbrrLmyminhcrSB'alo  tNiInalrucilve    i|  ,hall  ncv.r 
totie  umocenu'V-[ADDiwx.] 
.  more  upon  tae  hills,  Kjnicad  sod  free- 

Wekujw  ihT  Bood.  Mil  stresjos— my  hHKlssick 
Of  paths  of  sun*,  snd  avraUM  of  brick  ■ 

ix>ws7wU ™nfcr'  c™JWuSsBnrT","~ 
To  ihla  srw.1  (001  tor  rrfu^Bn%s^ 
Mi  fh=™»i8«asptsndls™iiismfr»_ 

"here  Una  dun  clouds  eh*  «, 

aer  *«ider  ihsi  I  run, 

lli  iheihini  ro  rtun— 
WSBhvi.«rfsilorri», 
awtatathassajsa.*1 

-—1  need  nm  how  re  go, 

9^^*T^m,  wasps,  hVmb|t.h<e*TBd  Us.  I 
Huu,  snsiL  sod  suae ;— "rs  m  me »  mutlnd" 


fhsrc  li  no  gw 


■nail,  and  ajQf  i— "  >■  1 
TUelDseeuItstelvtitH 


The  fop,  liuiUr,  polklclsn,  iflltf, 

ihrtn,  est.  bound  so  long  at  JsBsb. 
oils,  the  hmiih  of  nowerv  nlslnsT 
S  sssln  whhln  w  ^K  ™™' 
rues  u  inuno— ''  uki  the  rood* 
it  ,."  |n  ihe  DSld.  sad  woods, 
•e'o  ths  physic  for  |h«  blood . 

psdsnu  for  your  oiwmI  p-od- 

own  tashh  arsTstnsulisfi& 
ind  tesve  ^mroiut,  to  ihetr  eon^nenceo^*"' 
Ye  edfiors  1-ah  no-I  tost  ye  qiiln, 
Beawln,  tojlM  these  muinirt  10  the  Hutu— 
Ifavkar.afVV.ll-stra.i  fl^Sl  tfl3a, 


mw  iwwie  lik  Bin,,  sin  m  ise  ■ 
Arrsrlsne  !-«oiy— 107  muse  is  oui 
Poribey  who  gmrlm  .nDt  to  **■ 


iztr 


Plmco  me  upon  some  sfsen  and  hrtesy  heJdH, 
WU  tho  nut  uwn,  §<,„&  oiB„lp  '  ,  ^gjj, 
Whss.  I  un  ss*  her  Ikes,  avoid  her  dfa, 
Bbjoj  hsr  charms,  sad  shun  Ihe  alih  wlihls. 
B»W  lei  me  sit,  id  ■oolhlof  thoughn  resfrnsd. 
And  raw  on  all  the  Mike  M  tAlod- 
Hr  peso  will  prove  mors  pleasant  than  profound, 
Iloy.toikkle,  mhKdiai.  01  wound; 

A  /siuAsr  wsksa  u  q.Klllyu  s  blow.  ' 

In  asllre'a  shaft,  my  pen  will  ooihhhbc 
Ths  psnoTharh,  but  only  uuu  or  plume. 

"  '■  W. 

care  glad  to  see  this  marked  No.  1, and  shall 
.,  with  eagerness,that  what  is  so  clsverly  be- 
gun, shall  be  unfailingly  continued.— {Ed.  W.  Y, 
Amenean.] . 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  iwut  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Term*,  $3  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  rail  sett  of  four  volumes,  912. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
qr  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of.  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  moil  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  $2 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENT?. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
m  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
tUustrotions  of  the  subjects  on  which  i;  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Preview  volumes  S:,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number — designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  publiwhed  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

\*  All  letters  must  bo  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  ene  address  for,  $5,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for  $10.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  mode  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  at  $3  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance e|ght  additional  pages  per  month  are  given. 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  volume, 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 

the  three  preceding  works ;  its  character  may  there* 

lore  be  understood  l>y  reading  those  advertisements.  It 

has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 

r  annum — always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 

r  to  contain  about  220  pages.   , 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  Blydenburgh,  %  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fcssenden,  Phi* 
lademhia :  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 
^  D.K.  MINOR, 

35  Wall  street.  New-York. 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES. 

£3"  The  Troy  Iron  and  flail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub* 
scriber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  sue. 
cessfui operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni* 
ted  States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

'  Rnilroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hay- 
tug  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  aniount  aqtj  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factovy— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham* 
mer. 

$3T  MI  orders  directed  to  the  Agent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1931. 

fjr  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
fc  JTownsend,  AJbany.and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ,  J.  I.  Brower,  922  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  &  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companion  would  do  well  to  forward 
thsir orders  as».arly  as  practicable, aathe  subscriber  is  de* 
sirous  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  dally  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 
Mfeam  H.  BURDEN. 


* 


E 


Commissioners. 


PARTNER  W  ACTED.  | 

Wanted,  a  partner  In  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
oflice  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  tor  P.  P.  P.»  Post  Oflice, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. May-tf 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  fcc. 

Wanted,  Immediately,  40  Tunnel  Hitters,  (COrelsh  Mi- 
ners  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  aad  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on,  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  toe  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Prank- 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTBR,  Contractor. 

{KT  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Oaxette  aud 
Pennsyh  aniau,  will  please  copy  this,  aad  send  their  bills  lo 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  street,  New- York.    33— tf 

BL0S8BURG  AND  PAINTED  POST  RAILROAD, 

OR  TIOGA  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
By  an  Actpf  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Penasylva- 
nia,  passed  the  14th  day  of  April,  1835,  five  per  cent,  inter- 
est  is  guaranteed  to  the  Stockholders  of  said  Company  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years. 

The  books  for  subscription  ol  the  above  Stock  will  be 
opened  at  the  Exchange  In  the  City  of  New-  York,  on  Mon- 
day, the  22d  day  of  June  Inst.,  where  one  or  more  of  the 
Commissioners  duly  authorized  win  attend. 
SAMUEL  W.  MORRIS, 
URIAH  8PENCER. 
ELIJAH  WELSH, 
HIRAM  BEEBE. 
CURTIS  PARKUUR8T, 
THOS.  DYER. 
IRA  KILBURN, 
THOS.  PUTNAM, 
WM.  WILLARD,  Jr. 
ASA  MANN, 
JOHN  KNOX,                 I 
ROBERT  TUBS,            J 
June  6,  1835— St __ 

PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

THE  undersigned,  Commissioners  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Rieneiiea  or  Cbambly  River, 
will  receive  at  their  oftae,  in  the  borough  of  8t.  Denis,  un 
til  the  15th  ol  June  next,  sealed  propositions  for  the  con 
tf  ruction  or  erection  of  a  Dam  or  Choustee,  with  a  Lock ; 
to  be  erected  about  three  miles  above  the  village  of  St. 
Our.*,  either  ia  Cut  Stones,  Common  Stones,  Pierree 
Brutet,  or  in  Wood,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions wade  by  W.  R.  Hopkins,  Bsqr.,  Engineer,  deposited, 
and  where  they  can  be  seen  at  any  time,  in  the  hands  or 
Joseph  Cartier,  Esqr.,  one  of  the  said  Commissioners,  at 
St.  Antotne. 

All  propositions  addressed  by  the  maU  most  be  sent  free 
of  postage. 

Two  good  securities  will  be  required  for  the  doe  execu 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  works. 

Further  Information  can  be  had  at  any  time,  from  the 
undersigned,  la  addressing  them  at  their  respective  resi- 
dences, or  from  the  said  W.  R.  Hopkins,  Esqr.,  at  Bun- 
ker's Hotel,  at  the  ChamWy  Basin. 

Rocb  Ds  St.  OURS,  at  St  Ours. 
Jossra  CARTIER,  at  St  Autoine* 
Jos.  T.  DROLET,  at  St  Marc. 
Ls.  C.  DU  VERT,  at  St  Charles. 
L.  F.  DE8CHAMBAULT,at  St  Denis. 
Office  of  the  Communioners, )  a*    a. 

Bt.  Denis,  May  11, 1835.     \  "^"^ 

The  above  Dam  and  Lock  are  in  dimensions  as  follows: 
I*ock  900  feet,  Chamber  SO  feet  wide;  Dam  875  feet  long, 
8  feet  high. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  It  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
castings  required  tor  railroads. R-ly  febl4 

BTBPHBMgOW, 

Builder  nfa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Rail- 

road% 

No.  864  Elisabethstreet,  near  Blsecker  street, 

New -York. 

S3-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  tnese  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New- York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  JihUf 

NOTICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

£9»  SIMON  FAIRMAN,  of  the  village  ol  Lansing, 
burgh,  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New- 
York,  has  invented  and  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  points.  This  machine 
will  njake  about  sixty  fid  nails,  and  about  forty  tod  nails 
ia  a  minute,  and  In  the  same  proportion  larger  sites, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  ls  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  thai  its 
capacity  for  being  clenched  Is  good  and  sure.  One  horse 
power  is  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  aad  mav  easily 
be  applied  where  such  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  Said  Fairman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  made,  and  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  half  of  hit  patent  right 
for  the  use  of  said  machines  throughout  the  United  States. 
Any  person  desiring  further  information,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum* 
phrey,  in  the  village  of  Lansingburgn. 

August  15,  IS33,  AS9  MFfc  Rtf 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AMD  BOXEJk 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

£t^  Also,  AXLE8  furnished  and.  filled  to  wheels 
complete  aj  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aaa  Foundry.  Paterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned. complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GROSVENOR 

* , : 1 . 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

Sp"  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description   required, 
s  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 
Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  in  use 
8hip  and  Boat  Spikes  mails  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA9TUA  COR- 
NING  fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURJfER.  at  the 
Factory.  Troy,  N.  Y. sept.13-  Iv 

RAILWAY  IRON* 

Of  tons  of  1    inch  by  i  inch,  1     Flat  Bars  in  lengths  o 

300     do.    11     do.     i  do.   |14to  Id  leet,  counter  sunk 

40     do.    if     do.     I   do.    I  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 

800     do.    3       do.     {  do.  J  of  45  degrees,  with  spli- 

800     do.    2}     do.     §  do.  l^iog   plates  and  nails  to 

soon  expected.       '    J  suit. 

250  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  Inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  8f,  2j,  Si,  3, 3|,  34,  and  3*  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing* late*, In  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71maowr 

SURVEYORS'  IN8TRUMKHTS.         " 

13*  Compasses  ol  various  sixes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  aadsmall  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ot  Engineering  Instrtr? 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  164  Water  street, 

J31dt corner  of  Maiden  lajf. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

g^f-The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  kOt  superior, 
In  principles  of  coatruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  inthe  United  States ;  several  of 
which  are  spire  I  y  *«*> .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  wkn  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particular Jy  adapted  to  Railroad  nurposea. 

WE.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Msker, 

No.  9  Doak  st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are' respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

Ia  reply  tothy  inqulriesrespectlngthe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  (allowing  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  LevelanonNn  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  Is  ssveu 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  lmprovod  Compass**  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tho 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  Instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
aasses  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
aay  others  in  nan,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
trl-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  Instrument,  more  recently  Improved  wkh  arever 
slug  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  slants,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or. 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  Is  indeed  the  moat  com 

{)letelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
nstrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  bat  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8upn  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  !8at. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  conetafJt  ueeo 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  EorfBeer. 


Germantown.  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  theas  Instruments  admirably  ceieadeted  lor 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

H*NRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Enf.PhlUwt 

ml  ly  German*,  and  Norrlw,  JUiiroae) 
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We  have  been  again  favored  by  Mr.  G. 
RALsTgv,  of  Philadelphia,  now  in  London, 
"  with  an  interesting  letter,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract ;  and  we  take 
this  method  of  returning  our  thanks  for  the 
numerous  favors  conferred  upon  us  and  our 
readers,  by  Mr.  Ralston,  in  forwarding  early 
account*  of  improvements  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  rfrilroadfl  and  railroad  machinery. 
He  will  please  to  accept  our  especial  thanks 
Tor  the  Report  of  Dr.  Barlow,  "  on  the 
transverse  strength  and  other  properties  of 
malleable  iron,"  of  which  we  shall,  endea- 
vor to  give  a  full  account  in  our^iext  num- 
ber ;  and  also  for  the  papers  on  "  Pneumatic 
Railways,"  one  of  which,  containing  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Faraday,  and  Dr. 
Lardner,  will  be  found  in  this  number. 

Of  this  "new  plan"  -we  confess  that  we 
are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion,  as  we  have 
time  only  to  print,  not  to  read  it.  We  shall 
take  time  to  read  the  other  before  it  ia  pub- 
lished, and  hope  then  to  be  able  to  give  a 
BM»  correct  idea  of  the  project  than  we  now 

Ettnct  from  a  Letter,  dated 

London,  May  IS,  1836.  - 
Dear  Sir,— I  observe  by  the  "  American 
Railroad  Journal,"  which  I  received  from 
New-York  yesterday,  that  von  have  nab. 
listed  two  papers  which  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson kindly  allowed  me  to  copy  from  his 
original  MS,,  and  which  I  sent  to  the  "  Jour- 
uufof  the  Franklin  Institute"  in  PhJladel. 


phis.  These  articles  are,  1st,  Mr.  S.'a  Re- 
port on  the  "  Undulating  Railway  System," 
and  2d,  his  "  Remarks  on  the  beat  form"  for 
Railway  Bars." 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  yon  Insert 
matter  of  such  excellent  quality  in  your  use- 
ful Journal,  and  to  enable  you  to  continue 
the  subject  "  or  the  beat  form  of  rail,"  I 
beg  you  will  accept  a  book  I  send  herewith, 
being  a  Report  and  Appendix  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  to  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railway  Company  on  this  subject. 
You  will  observe  that  he  controverts  Mr. 
Stephenson's  arguments  in  favor  of  "  fish- 
bellies,"  and  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
parallel  rails.  I  think  this  report  will  please 
your  numerous  readers.  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  they 
are  now  taking  up  (as  rapidly  as  ia  conve- 
nient) the  Isabel  lies  of  35  lbs.  per  yard,  and 
laying  down  in  their  place  parallels  of  40 
lbs.  per  yard.  Yon  know  the  increase  of 
weight  of  locomotives  on  this  road  is  very 
considerable ;  they  formerly  weighed  4  or  5 
tons— they  now  weigh  10,  11,  and  12  tons. 
So  also  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  the  rails  originally  weighed  28  lbs. 
per  yard ;  they  have  removed  them,  and 
substituted  rails  of  45  lbs.  per  yard.  On 
all  the  Tail  ways  in  use,  or  being  construct- 
ed in  this  country,  they  ounstdet  heavier  lo- 


comotives, and  of  course  stronger  rails,  an 
most  expedient  and  economical.  Enclosed 
I  send  you  a  tracingiof  the  new  rail  tor  the 
"  Grand  Junction  Railway,"  (from  Binning, 
ham  to  Wamngton,  to  make  the  connexion, 
by  railway,  from  London  to  Liverpool.) 
[See  accompanying  figure.]  Yon  will  ob- 
serve that  it  is  a  parallel  rait,  of  60  lbs.  per 
Sard,  and  that  it  is  somewhat  in  form  of 
lr.  Robert  Stevens's  (our  distinguished 
countryman)  T  rail — having  as  much  base, 
which  rests  upon  the  ground,  as  surface  for 
the  wheel  to  run  upon.  The  Engineer  of 
this  railway  is  Sir  George  Stephenson, 
(lately  knighted  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,) 
the  rather  of  Mr.  Robert  Stsphensoi.  whs 
is  the  Engineer  of  the  Birmingham  and 
London  Railway.  These  two  eminent  men 
being  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  nil 
has  bsen  adopted  with  the  sanction  of  both 
of  them  ;  and  if  it  be  so,  the  fiahbellies  will 
never  name  into  favor  again. 

I  also  send  you  two  papers  on  the  "  Pneu- 
matic Railway  System,"  contrived  and  pa- 
tented by  onr  countryman,  Mr.  Pinkns,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  shares  for  the  Company 
have  all  been  taken  with  great  easjnrnsssv 
and  a  line  of  a  few  miles  in  length  is  to  be 
immediately  bud  down  mar  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  practicability  and  uti- 
lity.    The  flpmfisjrsjrf  the, 
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well  as  fBany  others,  are  very  confident  of 
success  |  but  we  shall  soon  see  whether  It 
will  ans#er  as  Well  in  practice  as  it  promi- 
ses in  the  working  model. 

I  am  verjr  mu«h  pleaded  thai  yoti  advocate 
with  so  mueh  abrttty  and  seal  thai  magnifi- 
cent project*  a  railway  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Brie.  1  read  your  articles  with 
deep  interest,  and  hope  your  judicious  ex 
ertiotna  will  be  crowned  with  siiccess.  As 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  railway  iron,  locomo- 
tives, and  persons  connected  with  ail  pro- 
jects of  internal  improvements,  I  will  be 
happy  to  serve  you,  or  the  readers  of  your 
excellent  Journal,  by  procuring  information, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  pointed  out 
to  me  as  acceptable. 

I  am*  Very  respoctreTty, 

Your  most  oVt  serv*t, 

Gerard  Ralston. 


*    ftfEutf ifrt  mtfctt  op  railway.       * 

Aoyal  Institution,  3d  Feb.,  1885. 

My  Dear  Sir,— The  points  in  your  letter 
of  the  26th  of  last  month,  which  you  put  to 
me*  for  an  opinion,  are  such  that  I  have  no 
uesrtnrioti  *m  agfectttff  witii  yoa  upon  taero* 

To  enumerate  briefly  these  points : — the 
principle  or  communication  of  power  is  cor- 
rect; the  use  of  local  steam  engines  is  high- 
ly advantageous,  both  for  cheapness  of  force 
arid  capability  of  varying  it  when  required ; 
the  necessity  for  levels  will,  I  presume, 
therefore  be  greatly  obviated ;  the  associa- 
tion of  cylinder  and  rails  is  such,  that  the 
whole  toad  must  (with  sufficient  thickness 
in.  the  cylinder)  nave  great  strength  and 
firmness ;  the  absence  ofloeomotive  engines 
rejnoves  much  of  the  cause  of  derangement 
which  the  road  would  have  to  sustain ;  and  ( 
I  to  not  see  how  the  governor  and  carriages 
can  leaYe  the  railway. 

Yoa  know  my  objection  to  giving  a  gen- 
eral opinion  in  reference  to  the  profitable 
amplication  of  the  plan  in  question  $  but  I 
may  here  add,  that  the  reserve  I  feel  origi- 
nates simply  in  my  possessing  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  construction,  expense,  and  | 
profit,  of  ordinary  railroads. 

I  am,  my  dearoir,  very  truly  yours, 

M.  Faraday. 

Wnl.  fioskmg,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  fee. 


ed  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  one  side  of 
the  diaphragm  and  of  the  rarefied  air  on  the 
Other. 

Of  the  practicability  of  this  project  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  working 
of  large  air-pumps  by  an  adequate  moving 
power,  and  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  tubes  or 
tunnels  by  such  means  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  waii  suggested  by  Papin,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  even 
pointed  out  by  htm  as  a  means  of  transfer- 
ring power  to  a  distance,  without  the  loss 
by  friction  and  other  causes  consequent 
upon  the  use  of  ropes  or  other  ordinary 
means  of  transmitting  force.*  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  well  understood  principle  in  physics,  that 
whatever  moving  force  be  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  rarefaction  of  air  in  a  cylinder 
or  tunnel,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
a  corresponding  force  on  the  other  side  of  a 
diaphragm  moving  air-tight  in  that  tunnel, 
and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmo* 
spheric  pressure.  In  the  present  case,  sup- 
posing tne  structure  of  tne  valvular  cord 
and  the  pneumatic  piston  to  be  perfect,  the 


ter  end,  making  in  all  42  stationary  engines 
to  work  a  line  of  30  miles*  Now,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  patentee  of  the  pneu- 
matic railway,  from  three  to  six  stations 
would  be  sufficient  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  whole  line  Would  be 
worked  by  from  six  to  twelve  steam  engines. 
Putting  aside  therefore  tne  saving  of  power 
which  would  arise  arise  from  the  substitu- 
tion of  auction  in  the  tunnel  for  ropes,  and 
supposing  the  amount  of  stationary  power 
in  both  cases  to  be  the  same,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  a  material  saving  would  arise 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  amount  of 
power  being  derived  from  so  much  less  a 
number  of  engines, — the  number  of  engine- 
men,  assistants,  dec,  besides  the  interest  on 
capital,  being  considerably  less. 

Some  notion  of  the  economy  of  power 
likely  to  arise  from  superseding  the  use  of 
ropes  may  be  collected  from  toe*  result  of 
experiments  made  by  Messrs.  Stephenson 
and  Locke  on  the  resistance  arising  from 
the  friction  of  ropes.  They  found  that  a 
load  of  52  tons  drawn  by  stationary  engines 
worked  by  ropes  through  mile  and  half 


opposite  side  of  the  diaphragm  wift  always  I  stage*,  offered  a  total  resietaaoe  etaoaariag 
be  pressed  by  an  effective  impelling  force,  [{to  1156  lbs.;  of  this  682  lbs.  arose  from  the 
the  amount  of  which  may  be  calculated 


Opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner  upon  the  Pneuma- 
tic Syttem  of  Railway* 

I  have  read  tne  speciaeatioa  of  tne  patent 
far  the  pneumatic  railway  and  the  accom. 
partying  papers,  and  have  also  examined 
the  drawings  and  models  which  hare  been 
eabmitted  te  me  by  Mr*  Hotking. 

Two  methods  have  been  heretofore  oak- 
toleyed  for  rendering  steam  power  available 
U  traneaott  upon  railways ;  one  by  causing 
a  tea  veiling  or  locomotive  engine  to  move 
With  the  load  which  it  draws,  the  other  by 
noaeurtujtifcg,  at  intervals  of  aboat  a  mile 
and  a  halii  stettoaary  steam  engines,  the 
newer  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  load 
ty  a  Jape  carried  aJofig  the  road  upon  roll- 
fere  or  sheaves  placed  aetweea  the  rails. 
The  train  being  attached  to  this  rope,  is 
4rawn  by  the  power  of  the  ea*ia*s  from 
fetation  to  station*  The  object  of  the  pnea* 
ffcedc  railway  is  to  substitute  roc  the  rope 
a  pfartrally-ethatBted  tunnel ;  to  employ  the 
fixed  steam  enfints  to  worfc  air*numps,  by 
which  a  rarefaction  of  the  tennel  shall  be 
Mtfctaided ;  and  to  cause  the  trams  to  be 
etaexed  too*  the  railway  by  ceaneeriaf 
tiU*  with  ft  diaphragm  or  piston  ateoed  m 
oto  fotetior  of  the  wrmeL,  so  as  to  have  tfeat 
«att  <rf  the  wtaael  la  advance  of  the  piston  I 
eate**d  by  the  engines,  white  *a*  partba- 
Mad  «he  *****  ±*  ?***  to<h«  t*t«o*e*we. 
ji*4o^fe  topfttifcg  oowor  if  thus  obtain* 


upon  these  principles.  It  will  of  course  be 
perceived  that  no  original  moving  power  is 
obtained  from  the  tunnel,  or  from  the  rare- 
fied air;  the  rarefaction  gives  back  the 
power  expended  by  the  stationary  engines 
and  nothing  more;  and  the  tunnel  mUst 
therefore  be  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ropes  in  the  common  method  of 
working  railways  by  stationary  engines. 
But  it  is  evidently  attended  with  several 
advantages  rn  comparison  with  the  latter. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  mo  via  g 
power  of  stationary  engines  worked  by 
ropes  is  intercepted  by  the  resistance  from 
the  weight  and  friction  of  the  ropes,  sheaves, 
barrels,  drums,  &c.  All  such,waste  of  pow- 
er is  removed  by  the  pneumatic  tunnel. 

The  original  expense  of  ropes  and  their 
wear  and  tear  would  be  likewise  saved. 
Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  saving 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  facts : 
when  the  Liverpool  and  'Manchester  rail- 
way was  about  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
a  question  arose  as  to  the  expediency  of 
working  it  by  stationary  engines,  and  esti- 
mates of  tne  expense  were  made  by  compe- 
tent engineers.  The  total  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  be  invested  in  moving  power  was  es* 
timated  at  about  £1 20,000;  of  this  above 
£25,00(V  was  devoted  to  ropes,  sheaves* 
drums,  and  other  necessary  accompani- 
ments. The  total  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  moving  power  was  estimated  at 
£42,000,  and  of  thus  about  £18,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  wear  and  tear  of  ropes, 
sheaves,  &a.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
method  of  transmitting  the  power  of  the 
stationary  engines  to  the  trains  by  ropes 
would  absorb  about  SO  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
vested capita]*  and  their  maintenance  would 
consume  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  annual 
expenditure. 

Another  souroe  of  comparative  economy 
would  obviously  be  the  diminished  number 
of  stationary  engines.  In  the  estimate  ej* 
ready  referred  to  it,  was  calculated  that  the 
distance  of  30  miles  should  be  divided  into 
17  stations)  with  two  40  horse  engines  at 
each  stttfeat  beside*  those  there  weald 
have  been  two  engines  *t  the  bottom  ef  each 
inclined  plane*  one  at  tfcetuattel*  two  at  the 
too  of  the  planes,  aatd  one  at  the  Afaoches- 
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friction  of  the  load,  and  574  lbs*  from  the 
friction  of  the  ropes.  In  the  ease  of  the 
pneumatic  railway*  the  friction  of  the  rope 
is  replaced  by  the  friction  of  the  air-pumps 
and  q£  the  impelling  apparatus,  and  U  wiU 
be  evident  that  the  latter,  compared  with 
the  former,  must  be  almost  insignificant. 
Hence  the  power  wasted  in  its  transmission 
from  the  stationary  engines  to  the  load, 
which  in  one  ease  amounts  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  moving  power  of  the  engine, 
in  the  other  is  of  comparatively  trifling 
amount. 

Slopes  on  railways  will  always  be  objec- 
tionable whatever  power  be  used  *,  for  even 
the  most  gentle  ascent  will  increase  the  re. 
sistance  of  ;he  load  in  an  enormous  propor- 
tion. |The  difficulties,  however,  which  they 
present  are  materially  less  when  the  line 
is  worked  by  stationary  than  bylotwmotfve 
engines,  and  would  be  still  further  diminish* 
ed  by  aapwsedina;  the  rope ;  the  reeistanee 
arisiW  from  the  rope  being  always  great  ex 
on  inclined  planes  than  on  the  level,  owing 
to  its  increased  thickness  and  consequent 
weight.  A  load  which  requires  a  4$  inch 
rope  for  the  level  require*  a  5£  inch  rope 
upon  a  slope  of  1  in  100.  The  weights  of 
equal  lengths  of  these  ropes  would  be  in  the 
proportion  of  about  2  to  3,  the  slope  requir- 
ing one-half  more  weight  of  rope  than  the 
level.  Besides  this,  the  moving  power  ott 
a  slope,  in  addition  to  the  ordtanrv  friction 
which  it  has  to  overcome  on  the  level,  has 
likewise  tadraw  up  the  weight  of  the  rope, 
— a  resistance  which  will  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  acclivity  of  the  slope. 

The  disadvantages  produced  by  stqp+g 
when  Jocomotive  eagiaes  are  used  are  still 
more  formidable.  The  same^engine  which 
is  fitted  to  work  upon  the  level  is  altogether 
inadequate  for  the  slopes,  the  consequence 
of  which  is>  either  that  the  locomotive  fs 
strained  beyond  its  power  by  wovfcmg  up 
the  slopes,  and  rapidly  destroyed,  or  thai  too 
engines  must  be  more  powerful  than  is  re* 
quisite  for  the  common  level  of  the  road, 
and  thus  power  and  expense  wasted ;  or  fi* 
nally,  that  aa  auxiliary  engine  tmist  be  kept 
constantly  reafty  at  else  loot  of  each  slope, 
witkksAre  lighted  and  its  steam  up,  ready 
to  help  wp  the  trains  as  they  arrive.  lTs~ 
less  the  traias  be  almost  incessant  twirtefc, 
even  on  the  most  frequented  railroad,  they 
sever  can  be,)  this  last  expedient,  wfefcti  is 
the  one  adopted  on  tha  Manchester  Hoe,  is 
jatttoOed  with  great  weste  ef  ptNtet  «m* 
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expense..  Stationary  engines  worked  pb 
the  pneumatic  principle  would  effectually 
remove,  al^  theae  dtf&culpes  and  objections. 

The  weight  of  the  trains  which  could  be 
<fow*  upon  t^e.yn^\m»aj,ie  railway,  and  the 
speed  of  the  motion  impaxted  to  them  would 
entirely  depend  upon*  the  power  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines.  As  the  friction  or  other 
resistance  does  not  increase  with  the  velo- 
city, the  same  absolute  expenditure  of  power 
would  4raw  the  same  load  at  whatever 
speed.  The  high  spce4  attained  by  loco- 
*tfaj*e  engines  has  been  attended  with 
great  expease^hut  this  nas  uot  arisen  from 
the  increased  expenditure  of  poweu  It  lias 
been  caused  by  the  rear  of  the  egin.es  thera- 
wUes  c^nseauent  qa  their  rapid  motion  oa 
the  *oad,  awf  by  the  necessity  of  sustaining 
%  fierce  temperature  iu  the  fire-place  in  or- 
der to  be  able  within  the  small  compass  of 
these  engines  to  generate  steam  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity  to  attain  the  necessary  rate 
of  motion.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  sta- 
tionary engines  would  not  be  limited,  and 
as  they  would  not  be  subect  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  motion  on  the  road ,  steam  could 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  at- 
tainment of  any  required  speed,  withont  in- 
creasing its  cost,  or  in  any  way  impairing 
the  machinery. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
great  speed  by  stationary  engines  worked 
By  ropes,  is  the  delay  produced  in  transfer- 
ring the  trains  from' engine  to  engine,  and 
from  station  to  station.  The  momentum 
imparted  to  them  is  lost  at  each  change, 
and  these  changes  occur  every  mile  and  a 
half,  so  that  the  train  has  scarcely  attained 
its  requisite  speed,  when  its  motion  must 

again  be  checked  in  order  to  hand  it  over  to  difficulties  are  not  so-  great  as  they  may  at 
another  engine.  This  difficulty  is  removed  first  appeal.  It  should  be  recoiieeted,  that 
by  the  pneumatic  system :  there  being  no  nothing  approaching  to  the  eatkau&Hm  of 
rope  to  be  detached  and  attached,  the  en-  the  tunnel  can  he  necessary ;  nor  even  any 
gine  passes  on  by  its  momentum  from  sta-  considerable  degree  of  raiefectioa.  Sup* 
tion  to  station,  and  a  contrivance  is  provi-  posing  the  tunnel  to  have  an  internal  4m- 
oVd  by  means  of  ft  valve  at  the  stations,  bv  meter  of  40  inches,  the  impelling  diaphragm 
which  h  is  brought  under  the  operation  of  would  hare  a  sutfaoe  of  about  ft  aqvare 
the  next  engine  without  stopping  its  mo-  feet.  If  in  such  a  tunnel  a  degree  of  rare, 
tion.  faction  were  produced,  sufficient  to  cause  a 

Although  the  danger  of  accidents  to  pas-  barometric  gauge  to  fall  two  inches,  (which 
sengers  on  the  present  railways  worked  by  would  be  an  extremely  slight  degree  of  ra- 
locomotive  engines  is  considerably  less  than  xeXaction  indeed,)  an  impelling  force  would 
that  of  travelling  by  horse  coaches  on  turn-  be  obtained  amounting  to  one  pound  on 
pike  roads,  yet  serious  accidents  have  occa-  every  square  Uch  of  the  surface  of  the  eia- 
sionajly  occurred.  These  have  generally  1  gram,  which  would  give  an  impelling  force 
arisen  either  ftotn  the  locomotive  engine  I  of  more  than  half  a  ton*  It  is  calculated, 
running  off  the  rails,  from  one  train  running  R  that  on  the  common  railways  the  amount  of 
against  another,  from  the  locomotive  engine  U  load  is  above  200  times  the  force  of  tiac. 
breaking,  or,  finally,  from  persons  standing  tion,  and  it  would  therefore  follow,  that  this 
Upon  the  rails  being  run  down.  In  the  force  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  a  toad  of 
pneumatic  system  there  is  almost  a  perfect  100  tons.  If  an  additional  inch  of  mercu- 
aecurity  from  these  causes  of  danger.  From  ry  be  made  to  fall  in  the  parametria  gauge 
the  engines  being  stationary,  and  the  tunnel  f  to  balance  friction,  &e.  still  the  rarefaction 


engines  and  carriages  are  kept  upon  tbe 
road  by  flanges,  or  ledges,  raised  upon  the 
tires  of  the  wheels,  which  press  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  rails.  Every  thing  which 
causes  the  carriages  to  press  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  causes  these  flanges  to  rub 
against  the  rails.  When  a  curve  or  bend 
happens  in  the  road,  the  carrigaes  are  gui- 
ded by  the  pressure  of  oue  or  the  other 
Jtasge  on  the  side  of  the  rail,  which  of 
oovrseis  accompanied  by  considerable  f no- 
tion. In  the  pneumatic  railway  there  are 
no  flanges,  either  em  the  wheels  or  rails; 
the  carriages  are  guided  by  wheels,  or  roll- 
ers, placed  in  ahoruMmral  position  /and  act- 
ing upon  the  external  sides  of  the  channel 
which  receives  tbe  valvular  cord.  By  this 
means  all  resistance  which  arises  from 
what  is  called  rubbing  frictioft,  is  removed, 
and  every  surface  which  moves  upon  ano- 
ther, moves  upon  it  with  a  roiling  motion. 

It  is  well  known*  that  notwithstanding 
the  prosperous  condition  of  tbe  Manchester 
Railroad  Company,  yet  their  expenditure 
a  locomotive  power  has  beet  so  enormous 
as  to  cause  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  managers,  and  some  of  them  lmve 
even  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  ernes* 
tion  of  stationary  power  deserves  to  be  re- 
considered. This  opinion  would  probably 
be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  if  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  pneumatic  system  were 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  experiment 
upon  a  sufficiently  Largo  scata. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeass  to  me  that  if  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  maintaining  the 
pneumatic  twnei  sufficiently  air  tight  be 
eve* cecae*  the  system  preeeats  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  being  practically  sucoessfal*  These 


rising  Between,  the  wheels  of  the  trains,  it 
is  evidently  impossible  for  the  carriages  to 
run, off  the  road;  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  is  worked,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  pne  train  can  run*  against  another. 
It  happens  also  that  the  nature  of  the  rails 
themselves,  forming,  as  they  do,  merely 
ledges  upon  the  sides  of  the  tunnel,  pre. 
vent  the  possibility  of  persons  atasudjng  be- 
tween or  upon  them. 

,v  In  railways  worked  hy  stationary  engines, 
serious  accidents  have  occasionally  occurred 
by  the  rope*  bieakinf ,  whjfe  the  train  has 
been  asceJUUag  a  slope.  In  such  cases  the 
ustift  *a*  run  down  by  fc*  weight  wieh  a 
fcigbtfuj  ranjditv,  produpina  the,  destruc- 
tion dftihecittiAMb  and  thetoss  of  life.  It 
is  evident  that  this  source  of  dagger  k  re- 
moved by  the  pneumatic  system.  x 
An  advantage  possessed  by  this  system 
above  the  edge  railroad,  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.    !a  tbe  tfge  railroad,  the 


would  be  extremely  inconsiderable,  and  the 
ooottivaaces  to  prevent  leakage  would  ap 
pear  to  be  attended  wkh  no  great  mechani- 
cal diibetslty. 

From  the  various  reason*  which  ]  have 
above  stated,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pre*- 
sent  project  would,  if  carred  into  execution, 
be  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater  econo- 
my and  safety  than  any  oiher  method  of 
working  railways  now  practised ;  and  I  see 
no  reason  against  the  eUarameat  of  as 
much  speed  as  is  obtained  by  the  locomo- 
tive engines.  At  all  events*  having  ex- 
plained the  reasons  on  which  I  have  ground- 
ed this  opinion,  every  one  can  judge  to 
what  weight  it  may  be  entitled.  The  pro- 
ject would1  appeav  to  be  well  deserving  of ' 
trial  on  some  railroad  of  limited  length, 
such  as  that  between  London  bridge  a*d 
Green  wkh,  where  it  would  be  siifficjeau  to 
hare  stationary  eagmes  at  the  extremities. 

Itt  such  a  case,  I  see  scarcely  jmy  limit  to 


the  speed  which  might  ,be  attained  with 
safety  ;  and  the  economy,  as  compared  With 
locomotive  engines,  would  probably  be  verjf 
great.  Dion.  LABDKfca. 

London,  Feb.  19, 1835. 

[ftf  the  Railroad  JoUrfttl.) 

LOCOMOTIVE   STEAK  KftGUTCS* 

The  friends  of  the  resolution  for  talf  iaf 
off  the  duties  from  locomotive  steam  en* 
gines,  which  was  brought  forward  during 
the  last  session  of  Conarese*  urged  in  sup* 
port  of  that  measure  tne  inoompcteney  of 
the  workshops  of  this  country  to  auppU 
the  demand,  and  the  inferiority  of  Amaru 
can  locomotive  engines. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  you* 
readers  to  learn  how  little  this  argument  is 
supported  by  the  facts  of  the  ease.  Ift  ft 
visit  to  the  workshop  of  Mr.  M .  W«  tlal4* 
win,  of  Philadelphia,  from  which  t  ha*e 
just  returned,  I  collected  the  following  fa* 
formation :  Mr.  B.  has  delivered  from  hie 
workshop,  within  the  last  twelve  mo*Ut*» 
ten  locomotive  steam  engines,  has  six  now 
in  his  shop  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  completed,  and 
has  contracts  on  hand  for  about  twenty  en- 
gines, for  the  following  roads,  viz.:  the 
Columbia,  Pa,,  State  Road ;  the  TmMeto. 
the  Newark,  the  Jama  ion,  the  Trey  art* 
Saratoga,  and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
roads.  Under  his  present  arrangements,  he 
informed  me  that  he  gives  employment  to 
about  150  persons,  and  is  able  to  complete 
an  engine  about  every  three  weeks  ?  and1 1* 
meet  the  increasing  demand,  is  greeting 
workshops  which  will  accommodate  909 
hands. 

As  regards  tfce  character  of  tfeetfe  en* 
gmee,  there  are  seven  of  them  at  work  dA 
the  Pennsylvania  State  road,  upon  whfoh 
they  have  also  two  English  engines,  from 
the  workshop  of  their  most  celebrated  ma* 
ker,  R.  Stephenson. 

The  engineer  who  has  charge  of  the  to- 
comotive  department  on  this  road,  intotfnc 
me  that  the  power  of  the  American  engine 
is  about  35  per  cent,  greater  than  that  <_ 
the  English,  and  that  the  loss  of  time,  and 
cost  for  repairs,  is  altogether  in  favor  of  thk 
American  engines :  five  hands,  as  he  stated, 
having  been  sufficient  to  keep  all  the  Seven 
in  order. 

For  the  gratification  of  such  of  yaur  read* 
era  as  are  interested  ib  railroads,  I  will  ree- 
fer to  the  principal  points  of  diffareaee  bit 
tween  the  English  and  American  efcg me* 
and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  peculiar  ad* 
vantages  of  the  American  engine. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  crank-shaft, 
and  the  wheels,  of  the  locomotive  engine, 
have  been  by  far  the  moat  tronbkran*  and 
expensive  pan  of  the  machine  t*  be  kept  til 
repair.  By  the  improvements  ife  ItiEr.  B.*e 
engine,  these  difficulties  have  beea  obviated, 
as  has  been  proved  by  experiment.  Of  thfe 
7  engines  on  the  state  road,  and  2  oa  the 
Trenton  road,  some  have  been|at  want  atnoe 
the  1st  of  July  last,  and  in  no  instance  has 
a  crank  broken,  or  worked  loose,  er  any  of 
his  improved  wheels  failed,  Of  given  trail. 
We. 

ft  is  here  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Pelmv 
sylvania  road  is  almost  a  continue*  aerie* 
of  curves,  ranging  from  500  to  700  feet  ra- 
dius, and  so  severe  is  it  upon  the.  wheels  of 
an  engine,  that  one  of  the  Sag ttek  eagum, 
(the  other  having  beea  eol  of  repair  meet  ef 
>  the  time.)  has  within  S  month*  usee  mp  to 
destroyed  a  pan  of  the  wiieeh  *f  both 


gines,  and  is  now  using  a  set  of  Mr.  BaM* 
win's  wheels. 

The  other  improvements  affect  the  ibrct- 
pu»p^ecc|nuice,  aod  mm  «ta*  *&*f 
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which  are  so  much  simplified  that  the  joints 
and  working  parts  are  not  more  than  half 
as  numerous  as  in  the  common  English  en- 
gine. The  steam  pipes  have  all  ground 
metallic  joints,  and  no  cement  or  soft  sol- 
der is  used  in  any  of  the  joints  of  the  en- 
gine. 

Another  very  important  improvement  has 
beeaadded,  by  which  the  adhesion  of  the 
driving  wheels  may  be '  increased  at  will, 
from  35  to  50  per  cent.  By  this  means, 
one  of  these  engines,  with  only  6487  lbs.  on 
her  driving  wheels,  as  a  fixed  weight,  has 
carried  a  gross  weight  of  80  tons  up  an  in- 
clination neatly  two  miles  in  length,  of  35 
feet  per 'mile  ascent,  without  any  percepti- 
ble slipping  of  the  wheels. 

The  great  object  of  the  whole  of  these 
improvements  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
weak  points  in  the  machine,  and  to  simplify 
and  reduce  the  number  of  its  parts ;  and  so 
folly  has  this  object  been  accomplished,  that 
this  engine  may  justly  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  now  in  use. 

A  Friend  to  American  Manufactures. 

;    New-York,  June  16,  1835. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 

Directors  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  on 

Tuesday  last.    It  is  a  list  of  lames,  we 

need  not  say,  which  will  insure  the  speedy 

construction  of  the  road  : 

Knowles  Taylor,  Samuel  Hicks,  John 
Dela field,  John  L.  Graham,  Henry  Wyck- 
ofT,  Benjamin  Curtis,  Morgan  L.  Smith, 
George  D.  Strong,  of  New- York ;  William 
F.  Blydenburgh,  Joshua  Fanning,  William 
Sydney  Smith,  of  Sufflk  county ;  Clarence 
D.  Sackett,  of  Kings  county;  and  Valentine 
Hicks,  pf  Queens  county. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously chosen : 

Knowles  Taylor,  President ;  William  F. 
Blydenburgh,  *  ice  President ;  John  Dela- 
field,  Treasurer  and  Register ;  Joa  L.  Gra- 
ham, Counsel  and  Attorney ;  and  Clarence 
D.  Sackett,  Secretary. 

Railroad  to  Quebec— The  Board  of  Alder- 
men and  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land, hare  passed  in  concurrence  an  order  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  Agent  to  attend 
•the  survey  of  a  contemplated  route  of  the  Railroad 
from  Quebec  to  Portland,  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  gentlemen  of  that  city  and  elsewhere,  who  feel 
an  intertst  in  making  thejharbor  Portland  the  point 
at  which  it  shall  terminate,  to  ascertain  its  practi- 
cability, the  best  route,  and  all  interesting  facts 
appertaining  to  the  subject. 

it  is  stated,  upon  what  we  presume  to  be  good 
authority,  that  the  receipts  of  the  Camden  and 
vAmboy  Kailroad  Company,  were  "tnely  thousand 
dollars  in  the  month  of  March  last !  This  month 
is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  in  the  year  for  the 
business  of  transportation ;  and  it  would  be,  safe, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  receipts  of  that  com- 
pany will  exceed  a  miUim  this  year! — [Fredo- 
juan.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter  dated  Chicago,  June  5, 1835. 

Dkae  Sie — I  arrived  here,  early  in  May,  in  good 
healuWand  on  the  3d  of  June  received  the  remain- 
der of  the  boxes  and  packages  forwarded  from 
New  York  on  the  90th  of  April — a  part  of  them 
having  arrived  on  the  25th  May.  This  delay  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  ice,  which  so  long  blockaded 
the  port  of  Buffalo.  Merchants  here  have  not  yet 
received  all  their  goods— although  those  at  Peoria, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  here,  have  had  theirs, 
^y  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  six  weeks.  When 
our  canal  to  Peoria  shall  be  completed,  we  shall  be 
able  to  receive  all  our  goods  from  Philadelphia, 
through  Pittsburgh,  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  river  and 
jfcanal,  earlier  than  by  Lake  Erie,  unless  there  is 
jajrut  other  channel  than  the  New  York  canaL 


On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan- 
gent Lines,  to  pass  through  GHven  Points. 
By  J.  S.  Yah  De  Graapf.  [For  the  Ame- 
rican Railroad  Journal.] 

[Continued  from  Number  22.] 

26.  Let  the  characters  oc,  n,  tn,  T,  and 
T',  represent  the  same  things  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  suppose  the  conditions 
with  relation  to  the  curves  ADF,  and  BMR, 
to  remain.  Produce  the  two  tangents  FA', 
and  RB',  until  they  intersect  each  other; 
and  take  v,  and  v',  to  denote  the  number  of 
chains  in  each  respective  tangent  to  their 
common  point  of  intersection,  and  let  z  re- 
present the  angle  of  intersection.  It  is  then 
proposed  to  investigate  the  general  equa- 
tions which  subsist  among  those  various 
quantities,  in  order  that,  when  the  circum- 
stances in  the  field  are  such  as  to  make  any 
one  of  the  quantities  oc,  m,  T',  v',  or  z,  un- 
known, that  quantity  may  then  be  elimina- 
ted, and  its  value  obtained. 

The  first  equation  which  will  be  required, 
in  the  investigation  of  any  case  where  the 
intersection  of  two  tangents  is  concerned* 
may  be  immediately  deduced  from  (V.),  and 
is  expressed  as  follows : 

:,.*;,?         2nT  —  2mT— *  =  0    (XXXI.) 

And  thus  any  one  of  the  three  quantities  m, 
T',  or  z,  will  be  made  known,  when  the  other 
two  are  given,  or  assumed  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  situation  of  the  ground  may  require. 
If,  however,  z  be  a  quantity  whose  value  is 
given,  and  fixed  by  particular  circumstances 
in  the  field,  then  the  value  of  T  should  ge- 
nerally be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
m  an  integer  number,  when  eliminated  from 
the  equation  2nT  —  2mT'  —  z  =  0. 

The  second  subject  of  inquiry  will  now 

be  an  investigation  of  such  equations  as 

express  the  relations  which  exist  between 

'  the  quantities  oc,  v,  and  v'.    In  the  case 

here  under  consideration,  it  is  evident  from 

(XXIX.),  that  X  +  oc  —  X'|*  +  Y  —  \f 
=  0;  and  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  algebra,  X  +  oc  —  X'  =  0,  and  Y 

—  Y'  =  0;  that  is,  oc  +  x  +  v  •  Cos.2nT 

—  x'  —  v'  -  Cos.  2mT'  =  0,  and,  y  +  v  •  Sin. 
2nT  —  «'  —  *'•  Siu.  2roT'  =  0.  From  the 
last  of  these  two  equations,  let  the  value  of 
v'  be  obtained,  and  substituted  in  the  first. 
The  result  is,  a  •  Sin.  2mT' —  t  •  Sin.  z  + 

x  —  x*  •  Sin.  2mT'  —  y  —  y'  •  Cos.  2mT 
=  0 ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  •  Sin.  2nT  — 

v'  •  Sin.  *+'*  —  *'•  Sin.  2nT  —  y  —  y' 

•  Cos.  2nT  =  0.    But  by  (VII.),  *  —  *'  = 

Sin.  2nT       Sin.  2mT'  _ 

2Sin.T  ""  2  Sin.  f  9  ***•  *  ~~  *   ~ 

l-Cos.2nT_l-Cos.2mr    whichvt- 

2  Sin.  T  2Sin.T'      ' 

lues  being  substituted  in  the  last  equations, 
and  the  obvious  reductions  made,  the  two 
following  equations  will  result : 

oc  •  Sin.  2mT'  —  v  •  Sin.  z  + 

Cos.  z  —  Cos.2mT'       1  —  Cos.  2roT'      A- 

=  0; 


2  Sin.  T 


—      2  Sin.  T' 


following  cases  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
their  application : 

Case  I.  When  v,  z,  and  T,  are  given,  to 
find  oc. 

Here,  by  an  evident  transposition  of  the 
first  of  the  equations  (XXXlI.),  the  follow, 
lowing  formula  is  obtained : 
a  SB 

l-4!os.2roT'    Cos.*— Cos.2mT' 
»8m*+T8in.t'    ~        2S5:T 

Sin.2mT' 

(XXXIII.) 

And  the  quantity  oc  thus  becomes  known ; 
for  the  value  of  m  may  be  obtained  from 
(XXXI.).  In  every  instance  in  which  this 
case  will  occur  in  practice,  such  a  value 
may  be  selected  for  T\  as  will  give  m  an  in. 
teger  number,  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  line. 


a  •  Sin.  2nT  —  v'  •  Sin.  *  — 

Cos.  z  —  Cos.  2nT       1  —  Cos.  2nT  _ 

2  Sin.  T'  +'     2Sin.T       ~U' 

(XXXII.) 

Such  is  the  second  system  of  equations 
which  will  be  required  m  the  field.*    The 

II  M 

*  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  and  error,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the  $ign  of  the  angle 
s,  wmph,  in  all  casts  where  2mT  exceeds  2nT,  is  to 
be  made  negative;;  or,  the  angle  *  is  to  be  accounted 
negative,  when  the  tangent  yf  is  store  inclined  than  v, 
to  the  common  tangent  at  the  origins.  s       ^ 


Example  1.  Let  AX  be  a  given  tangent 
line,  ana  A  a  given  point  therein,  selected' 
for  the  origin  of  a  curve.  By  means  of  a 
system  of  rectangular  lines,  traced  from  the 
origin  A,  and  parallel  to  the  axes  AX,  AY, 
let  a  certain  point  F  be  designated,  as  the  si. 
tuation  of  the  ground  may  seem  to  require, 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  coincide  with  the 
extremity  of  the  25th  chain  of  a  curve  AF, 
whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  1°  30',  agree- 
ably to  the  method  explained,  art.  17.  From 
the  point  F,  let  a  tangent  FA'  be  traced  60 
chains,  agreeably  to  the  principles  given  in 
art.  16 ;  and  from  the  point  A'  trace  the  rec- 
tangular ordinate  A'  B ,  2*5  chains,  to  a  point 
B',  selected  in  consequence  of  the  particular 
situation  of  the  ground.  Now*  suppose  S 
to  be  a  point  in  the  tangent  line  FA',  30 
chains  from  F,  through  which  the  peculiar 
situation  of  the  ground  renders  it  desirable 
that  a  new  tangent  RSB'  should  be  laid.  It 
is  then  proposed  to  determine  the  position 
of  such  a  point  B,  in  the  primitive  tangent 
AX,  as  wul  be  the  proper  origin  of  a  new 
curve  BR,  passing  into  the  proposed  tan- 
gent line  RSB'. 

It  is  here  supposed,  as  the  figure  indi- 
cates, that  the  line  RSB'  has  an  inclination, 
less  than  the  line  FSA'  to  the  common  tan- 
gent AX;  and  consequently,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  angle  z  will  be  positive,  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  angle  A'  S  0'.  By  plane  tri- 
gonometry, Tan.  r=  ^|!  =  §ff  =  -00838 ; 

or,  z  =  4°  46'.  Hence,  by  (XXXI.),  2mT' 
=  2nT  —  *  =  75°  — 4°46'==70°14';  or, 
mT  =  85°  7'.  Now,  the  values  of  the  quan- 
tities m  and  T'  may  be  taken  in  any  arbi- 
trary manner,  provided  the  equation  mT'  = 
35°  7'  be  satisfied.  The  peculiar  situation 
y  of  the  ground,  between  the  points  A  and  F, 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 


■B 


must  therefore  decide  the  values  of  m,  and 
T'.  The  object  should  be  to  make  the  new 
curve  BR  as  long  as  the  limits  of  expense 
will  allow;  for  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  curve  is  made  longer,  it  will  also  be 
made  of  less  abrupt  curvature ;  but  it  will 
then  diverge  farther  to  the  right  of  the  first 
curve  AP.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  new 
carve  BR  may  have  a  length  of  20  chains ; 

then,  T'  =  ^jp  =  1*  45£',  which  wiU 

therefore  be  the  modulus  of  curvature  of 
the  new  curve  BR.    And  now,  to  find  the 
necessary  position  of  the  origin  B,  we  have, 
by  (XXXUI.), 
oc=30x  Sin.  4°  46'  + 

1— Cos.  70°  14'     Cos.  4°  4& — Cos.703 14' 

2  Sin.  1°  45  V"""  2  Sin.  1°  30*     ~~ 

Sin.  70°  14' 

That  is,  oc  = 

~™,>  ,-' «6181      -90664  — -88819 
30x06810 +33133 ffggg 


2-493  +  10-800  —  12-573  +  720 


•941  "~  '941 


=:  -765. 


Hence,  measure  the  distance  AB  =  -765  of 
a  chain,  back  upon  the  tangent  line  AX,  and 
the  required  origin  of  the  new  curve  BR 
will  be  obtained. 

Example  2.  Suppose  the  same  data  to 
remain  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  with 
the  exception  only  that  the  position  of  the 
required  new  tangent  R'  S  B",  is  reversed ; 
that  is,  let  the  line  R'  S  B"  have  an  inch- 
nation  exceeding  that  of  the  line  FSA',  to 
the  common  tangent  AX. 

Here  the  angle  z  becomes  negative,  and 

therefore,  by  (XXXI.),  2mT'  =  SiT  —  *  = 

75°  +  4°  46'  =  79°  46' ;  or,  roT'  =  39°,  59'. 

And  hence,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  ground 

between  the  points  A*and  F  be  such  as  to 

admit  a  new  curve  40  chains  in  length, 

39°  53' 
then  T'  =     ^      =  0°  59}'  =  modulus  of 

curvature  of  the  new  curve.    Now,  recol- 
lecting that  Sin.  z  becomes  negative,  and 
Cos.  r  remains  positive,  we  have 
oc=r  —  30  X  8in.4°46'  +» 

1— Coa.79°46'  Cos.4°46'— Cos.79°46'  ? 
-~2SmT50y    ~~  2  Sin.  1°  30' 

~*  Sin.  79°  46' 


—  2.493  + 


~.    -82234       -99654  —  -17766 


•03480 


-05236 


•96409 


—  2493  +  23-630  —  15.637  _  +  5500  _ 

-98409  ~~        -984  ~~ 

5*59.  Hence,  the  new  origin  is  5-59  chains, 
back  upon  the  tangent  line  AX ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  this  instance,  the  new  curve  will 
intersect  the  first  curve  AF. 

Case  II.  When  cc,  v,  and  z,  are  given ; 
to  find  T'. 

Let  the  quantity  2mT'  be  represented  by 
D ;  and  the  following  expression  will  be  im- 
mediately derived  from  (XXXI.) : 

D  =  2»T  —  *        (XXXIV.) 

The  value  of  D  will  be  thus  made  known ; 
and  by  an  obvious  transposition  of  the  first 
equation  (XXXIL),  the  following  formula 
will  then  obtaih ; 

Sin.  T'  = 

1  —  Cos.D 

Cos.  z  —  Cos*.  D 


chains  contained  in  the  new  curve,  will  be 
made  known  by  the  formula,  m  =  ^p# 

This  will,  however,  be  accurately  true,  only 
when  m  is  an  integer  number,  for  reasons 
already  explained  in  art.  5;  but  the  formula 
(XXXV.)  is,  nevertheless,  obviously  rigo- 

D 
rous.    When  the  formula  ^,  does  not  ex- 

press  an  integer  number,  it  will  be,  most 
generally,  convenient  in  practice  to  take  for 
tne  value  of  m  the  nearest  integer  number 

greater  Uian  j^p ;  and  then,  after  tracing 

every  chain  in  the  new  curve  except  the 
last,  let  that  last  chain  be  laid  from  a  modu- 
lus of  curvature  expressed  by  the  formula, 

i  D T'  X  m  — 1 ;  which  will  restore  the 

proper  direction  to  the  new  tangent,  agree- 
ably to  principles  evident  enough  from 
(TV.),  and  it  will  not  vary,  laterally,  any  ma- 
terial distance  from  the  required  position. 


2  a   Sin.  D  —  2trSm.z  + 


Sin.T        • 
(XXXV.) 


Example.  Let  CADF  be  a  curve  whose 
modulus  of  curvature  is  1°  30';  and  let  A 
be  a  station  in  that  curve,  25  chains  from 
the  extreme  station  F.  From  F,  suppose  a 
tangent  FA'  to  be  laid  30  chains  to  a  point 
A'.  It  is  then  proposed  to  determine  the 
necessary  change  of  curvature  at  the  station 
A,  in  order  to  trace  a  new  curve  AR,  such 
as  to  pass  into  a  new  proposed  tangenfrRA', 
intersecting  the  former  at  the  point  A',  and 
whose  inclination  to  the  common  tangent  at 
the  station  A,  exceeds  that  of  the  tangent 
FA,  by  4°  46'. 

Here,  T  =  1°  30',  n  =  25,  v  =  80,  oc  = 
0,  and  *  =  —4°  46';  therefore  by  (XXXIV.), 
D  —  2nT  —  z  =  75°  +  4°  46'  =  79°  46'. 

Hence,  by  (XXXV0,  Sin.  T'  = 

-82234 :^i 

'      ~      -99654  — -17166  / 

+  60  x -08310  + ^2618 

•82234 


cles.  Heads  -were  instantly  protruded  from  all  the 
openings,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  passen- 
ger cars  had  been  detached  from  the  locofnoUve  and 
Daggage  cars,  by  the  breaking  of  the  iron  pin  with 
which  they  had  been  secured  together.  The  loco- 
motive proceeded  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
before  tne  engineer  discovered  that  he  had  left  his 
f .eight  in  the  lurch.  So  great  was  the  impetus,  that 
the  cars  did  not  stop  till  they  had  come  up  with  the 
locomotive. — [Jersey  City  Gazette.] 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Kerrda\] 
'New  Railroads. — The  following  Railroads  are 
now  in  progress,  or  shortly  will  be,  in  this  State, 
viz: 

1.  Lancaster,  Middletown,  and  Harrisburg  rail- 
road. 

2.  Marietta  Branch  railway,  forming  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railway, 
at  the  depot  near  Columbia. 

5.  Strasburg  Branch  Railroad,  extending  from 
Strasburg,  in  Lancaster  county,  to  the  Columbia 
and  Philadelphia  railroad. 

4.  York  and  Wriffhtsville  Railroad.  When  this 
road  is  completed,  there  will  be  a  continuous  line 
connecting  the  city  of  Washington,  through  Balti- 
more, York,  Wrightsville,  Columbia  and  Lancas- 
ter, with  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

5.  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  When  this 
road  is  completed,  there  will  be  a  continuous  rail- 
way from  Chambersburg  to  Philadelphia  via  Ship- 
pensburg,  Carlisle,  Harrisburg,  Middletown  and 
Lancaster. 

6.  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  Railroad. 

7.  Williamsport  and  Ehnira  Railroad,  from  Wil- 
liamsport,  Lycoming  county,  to  Elmira,  in  New 
York  74  miles,  to  intersect  with  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad.  .  . 

8.  Oxford  Railroad,  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  Railroad,  near  Coatesviile,  to  Port  De- 
posit on  the  Susquehanna,  thirty-one  and  a  quarter 
miles. 

9.  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
from  Poltsvilte  and  Danville  Railroad  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna atCatawissa. 

10.  Lyken's  Valley  Railroad,  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  Millersburg,  26  miles  above  Harris- 
burg, to  the  anthracite  coal  region,  16  miles  east. 

1 1.  The  Valley  Railroad  from  Norristown,  to  in- 
tersect with  the  Philadelphia  Columbia  Railroad 
about  28  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

12.  The  Allentown  Railroad,  from  Allentown, 
Lehigh  county,  to  Norristown.    > 

13.  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  Railroad. 

14.  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. 

15.  West  Philadelphia  Railroad— a  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad,  to  enter 
the  city  near  Market  street  bridge,  8  or  9  miles  in 
length. 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald  mentions 
the  arrival  at  that  port  of  the  steamboat  Thomas 
Jefferson,  with  two  hundred  passengers,  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  upper  lakes. 

The  same  paper  says — u  Last  evening,  titere 
were  about  twenty  vessels,  sloops  and  schooners, 
lying  in  our  harbor.  The  schr.  Henry  Norton, 
CapU  Oliver,  150  tons  burthen,  cleared  for  Buffalo, 
on  Saturday  evening,  from  the  warehouse  of  Messrs 
Kelly  &  Co.  having  on  board  besides  a  quantity  of 
hams,  sixteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  and  oat 
Viousand  barrels  of  flour." 


quanti 


—  •82234 

4-086  +  31-278  ~~  36-264 

=  -02267 ;  or,  T'  =  1°  18'  =  modulus  of 
curvature  necessary  to  trace  the  required 
curve  AR,  agreeably  to  the  principles  ex-  I 
plained  in  art.  9.  Now,  in  this  instance,  \ 
D         79°S46V     79767°  . 

§f<  =  vhw  =  ~2&-  =  80'68;  wh!ch 

is  not  an  integer  number,  and  the  new  curve 
AR  must  therefore  be  made  to  consist  of  31 
chains,  of  which  the  first  30  will  be  laid 
agreeably  to  the  modulus  of  curvature,  1° 

18'.    And  then,  £  D  —  T'  X  m  — 1  =  39° 

58'  —  1°  18'  X  ST^l  =  39°  63'  —  39°  0' 
=  0°  53'  =  necessary  modulus  of  curvature 
for  the  31st  chain. 

A  laughable  incident  occurred  on  thePaterson 
Railroad  on  Monday  last  While  crossing  the  long 
causeway,  the  passengers  in  the  two  cars,  were 


Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  stock  sold 
on  the  13th  May  at  193/.  per  share  for  the  1002. 

PRICES  OF  RAILROA  D  STOCKS, 

At  the  New -York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board, 
june    19,  1835. 

Mohawk  andpludson 

Faterson. 

Ithaca  and  Owego 

Saratoga 

Harlaem 

New- York  and  Albany .... 

Boston  and  Providence. . . . 

New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

Transportation  line... 

Camden  and  Araboy 

Providence  and  Stonington . 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton. . 
Utica  and  Schenectady. . . . 

Jamaica 

Saratoga  and  Washington. . 
Hudson  and  Berkshire .... 
Longlaland...   100 


Having  computed  the  value  of  T\  the     causeway,  the  passengers  in  the  two  cars,  were     Long  Island..^.  ,^...... 

laatitym,  which  denotes  the  number  of  UstaxOedbyloudslumttneftom  ihctopofthev^^b«ratogaandWhiteWl.|, 
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Camml  Tolls. — There  has  been  received  for 
folia  op  the  state  canals  daring  the  months  of 
4prtt  and  May,  the  sum  of  f  353,734,  67,  viz 
For  If  days  in  April,  $150,075  01 

For  SI  days  in  May,  923,659  66 

$353,734  67 
T)i|s  is  088,965  85  more  than  was  collected  for 
the  same  months  in  1838,  when  the  tolls  on  mer- 
chandize were  95  per  cent,  higher  titan  at  present : 
Aa4  jt  exceeds  the  collections  for  April  and  May, 
18Mr  by  the  sum  of  $53,048  59.— I  Argus,  1 
■  ■  ■■ 

I    ..       [Prom  the  Apprentice's  Companion.]  | 

^  MA.  BUftDgV   A0AI8. 

Among  all  the  classes  of  people  who  eon. 
at&tute  the  human  family,  there  is  no  other 
alass  who  are  so  useful  to  the  whole,  and 
fo  poorly  paid  for  it— who  are  so  complete- 
ly fee  aport  of  fortune's  unfeeling  frolics— 
so  often  dieted  on  hope,  to  increase  the  bit- 
Jfjraeaa  of  dJaappoinimentr-~a*  the  inventors 
of  naafiil  uuprovemeats.  To  a  person  who 
is  capable  of  dn)y  appreciating  die  services 
of  those  people,  it  is  therefore  peculiarly 

E*  sing  to  meet  with  one  of  them  who  is 
f  against  the  game  which  fortune  wpuld 
rwise  play  upon  him,  who  will  not  sub. 
mjt,  like  a  silkworm,  to  spin  his  cocoon  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity)  and  die  in  obscurity, 
or  he  aaaMed  to  death,  hut  who,  when  sunk 
Into  the  yawning  gusf  of  disappointment, 
aiifl  rise  triumphant  upon  the  next  billow, 
and  laugh  nt  the  effects  of  late  to  depress 

him. 

Such  were  my  feelings  on  being  shown  a 
number  of  horse  shoes  said  to  he  made  by 
the  above  named  gentleman,  by  the  help  of 
A  maebjne  which  he  had  invented.  The 
altoaa  were  very  perfect,  and  1  was  told  his 
machine  would  produce  forty  a  minute.  J 
had  watched  that  gentleman's  operations 
wfcfti  no  small  interest  as  an  unobserved 
spectator,  while  be  was  rapidly  acquiring 
property  ^bv  tys  machinery  for  making 
spites.  When,  by  means  of  his  own  men- 
t«J  and  hodily  exertions,  and  with  his  own 
money,  he  engaged  in  his  plan  of  a  steam- 
boat, I  bad  strong  hopes  of  his  success,  hut 
they  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  But 
when  those  fears  were  nearly  dispelled  by 
Ilia  prospect  of  success,  when  fortune  ap- 
peared to  have  acknowledged  his  demand, 
ju|4  to  he  actually  loosening  her  purse- 
aitfnfa  to  reward  nim,— at  that  exquisite 
jfoojment,  when  bis  hopes  were  changing  to 
exultation,  but  when  at  one  rude  crash  nis 
labors  And  hit  hopes  were  sunk  together, 
and  bo  visible  object  intervened  to  save  him 
from  despair  and  oblivion,  I  can  truly  say, 
that  my  feelings  were  more  excited  than 
they  had  ever  been  by  any  circumstance  in 
wnlch  I  had  no  interest,  not  even  then  of  a 
friendly  personal  acquaintance. 

No  person  will  wonder  then  that  when  I 
aaw  the  horse  shoes,  and  learnt  their  histo- 
ry, 1  fejt  a  strong  desire  (to  see  their  birth- 
place, and  examine  for  myself  not  only  the 
rth  of  what  had  been  told  me,  but  the  roo- 
f  operandi  by  which  the  effect  was  pro- 
Aped. 

Accordingly  I  visited  th*  place  a  few 
slays  since,  and  though  I  presented  no  cre- 
dentials); I  found  no,  want  of  kind  civility, 
.and  the  joesultpaid  me  most  amply  for  time 
jmd  travel.  Tne  machine  was  not  yet  com* 
©letedtand  consequently  not  in  Operation, 
The  sfioe  in  the  process  goes  through  three 
distinct  operations,  but  following  in  as 
<auick  Recession  as  the  eye  can  trace, 
Jfhe  firjst  operation  requires  about  twice  the 
time  of  the  others  ,*and  is  of  course  to  have 
s.  duplicate  of  that  part  of  the  apparatus  to 
make  it  keep  pace  with  the  other  two  parts, 
*nd  loaf  no  time.  It  is  at  present  merely 
j*t  up  far  trial,  and  attached  to  the  power  ofl 
4te  water- wheat  whtafa  driata  tf*  apfce  ma- 


chinery, and  which  has  no  power  to  spare. 
A  wheel  to  propel  the  horse  shoe  apparatus 
wiU  be  completed  in  a  few  days,  and  in  four 
weeks  the  establishment  wiU  be  in  full  ope- 
ration. ▲  bar  of  iron  was  heated  and  put 
in  to  show  me  the  operation,  which  whole 
bar  was  converted  iuio  horse  shoes  in  a 
little  more  than  one  second  each.  The  last 
shoe  came  out  apparently  as  hot  as  the  bar 
went  in,  and  when  the  part  which  is  to  dou- 
ble the  first  operation  is  completed*  it  will 
make  at  least  80  shoes  per  minute.  And 
yet  every  part  of  the  machine  appears  to  be 
almost  as  simple,  and  quite  as  little  Uabja  to 
disorder,  as  a  common  grindstone ;  and 
what  appears  quite  remarkable,  H  is  only  a 
different  modification  of  the  machine  he  has 
long  had  in  use  in  making  spikes. 

If  we  allow  one  man  to  every  eight  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  and  one  bait  of 
these  to  have  a  horse  apiece,  there  would 
be  819,000  horses,  which  is  probably  far 
within  the  truth.  To  shoe  these  horses  ast 
round,  twice  a  year,  would  require  7,000,000 
shoes.  Allowing  his  machine  to  make  80 
shoes  a  minute,  and  to  work  ten  hours  in  a 
day,  and  300  days  a  year,  one  machine 
would  make  14,400,000  shoes  in  a  year.  A 
small  sized  shop  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  machine  and  necessary  workmen, 
and  a  small  water  power  would  propel  it ; 
so  that  one  machine  would  make  the  shoes 
for  the  above  number  of  horses,  and  have 
half  the  time  to  make  repairs. 

The  shoes  I  have  examined  weigh  1 J  lbs. 
each,  and  7,000,000  shoes  would  weigh 
3906|  tons,  so  that  he  would  have  to  send 
from  his  shop  on  an  average  rising  of  13 
tons  daily,  which  shoes,  at  one  cent  per 
pound  profit,  would  amount  to  87,500  dollars 
a  year.  There  are  very  few  horses  which 
are  not  shod  more  than  twice  a  year  ;  and 
no  man  can  live  by  making  horse  shoes, 
and  finding  bis  shop,  tools,  and  coal,  at  two 
cents  a  pound.  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  Mr. 
P.  from  realizing  the  amount  here  calcula- 
ted, and  I  should  rejoice  to  nee  it  doubled. 

He  has  still  some  prospects  with  respect 
to  his  boat,  and  h.e  is  engaged  in  a  series  of 
experiments  to  decide  the  point  which  has 
so  Iqng  and  so  completely  baffled  all  caleu- 
lationr— the  quantity  ef friction  produced  by 
smooth  surfaces  passing  through  water ; 
and  the  plan  he  adopts  to  effect  it  is,  I  should 
say,  infinitely  more  demonstrative  than  any 
other  I  have  seen. 

He  who  would  not  wish  success  to  such 
a  man,  I  would  not  chose  for  a  neighbor. 

Arckimepes. 


ifATUBAL  8CIEKCE  IN  COMMON  8CHOOL8. 

Essay  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  into  Common  Schools.  Read 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
in  May,  1633.  By  Professor  Dewey,  of 
Pittsfield. 

As  the  subject  of  the  following  Essay 
was  expressed  in  general  terms  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Lyceum,  the 
writer  felt  himself  authorized  to  discourse 
uposi  it  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  it 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  may  have 
entered  more  fujly  into  the  examination  of 
the  subject  than  the  Committee  expected  ; 
and  he  may  have  failed  to  treat  upon  some 
part  of  the  subject  which  they  had  contem- 
plated. As  it  is,  the  eesay  is  presented  be- 
fore them.  The  thoughts  will  be  arranged 
under  several  distinctneads. 

I.  Object  and  General  View  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

The  design  of  Natural   History  is  the 

description  of  ajl  the  natural  productions  to 

|  which  roan  has  access.    Its  subjects  are  as 

numerous  and  diyedrsifad  as  Ape  the  objects 


m  toe  atmosphere,  in  the  wafts**  and  #u 
and-wishm  the  earth  itoaif.  %3m>  atieuc* 
carries  the  student  into  •*  wm—iartnlMi  af 
this  cxtsBJsiw  defttrtaaent  of  the  works  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

A  feneral  aasl  particusar  nlsnmfir  atiuti  a€ 
natural  objects  as  mdiajpeftaairfe  to  tit* -de* 
seription  of  them.  The  fisst  great  mid 
general  division  is  into  aha  three  kmgdstaa, 
mineral,  vegetables  and  animal,  which 
comprehend  all  the  objects  belonging  to 
our  globe. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  m**ro/ king- 
dom comprehends  she  great  subject  af 
Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Mineraiogy 
classifies  and  describes  aluhe  earths,  clays, 
ores,  coals,  stones,  salts,  gases,  acids, 
waters,  &c  which  ajse  natural  prarinctjans, 
and  which  posses*  one  homogeneous  na- 
ture, or  exhibit  homogeneous  properties. 
Geology  performs  the  same  task  with  the 
rocks  or  masses  compounded  of  the  'pre* 
ceding  thiaerak,  lying  ia  extensive  strata 
over  the  globe,  and  the  atoata  of  earth  and 
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and  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  those  cfcaagea  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  materials  of  which  the  «arth  is  com- 
posed. 

for  the  complete  description  of  these 
objects,  the  science  of  Chemistry  is  essen- 
tial ;  for  no  description  wiH  approximate 
completeness,  which  does  not  include  the 
knowledge  of  tftte  etemenfary  substances 
and  their  properties,  ef  their  Combinations 
and  actions,  and  of  the  qualities  «f  fhe 
compounds.  Chemistry,  extensive  as  ft  is 
in  all  pa  applications,  is,  in  trtrthf*n!y* 
subordinate  part  of  (he  science  of  Natural 
History. 

Geography,  afoo,  so  far  a*  H  is  a* descrip- 
tion of  natural  objects  and  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  the  earn,  its 
rocks,  mountains,  volcanoes,  pcfafraithms, 
waters,  earths,  soils*  preduetiorrs,  native  or 
cultivated,  Is  entirely  subservient  to  the 
great  object  of  Abtajpl  History. 

Thus  far  the  naturalist  contemplates  only 
matter  destitute  of  sjrfsnii  aiion,jaad  opmt> 
ed  upon  by  thastt  mtknowti  and  yet  aval 
known  powers,  gravitation,  oeheesoa,  «nd 
magnetic  or*  electric  or  cUeanitfai^geaAie*. 
In  the  other  two  -kingdoms,  organized  ob- 
Ijects  are  described,  exhibiting  that  wcl 
known  principle*  that  mysterious  influence, 
that  mode  or  divine  ouBraUoftj  which  we 
familiarly  call  life. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  comprehends 
every  plant,  as  herb,  tree,  gates,  ferns,  sea- 
weed, &c,  as  well  as  the  lichens  and  fungi, 
those  often  minute  and  shapeless  objects, 
fastened  to  rocks  and  trees,  or  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  just  projecting  their  heads  above 
Us  surface.  Plants  cover  the  cprth  «std 
rocks,  and  fhroog  the  waters,  from  the 
equator  to  tiis  highest  latitude  yet  sflainnd 
by  suffering  industry.  To  bim>  who  fcf? 
thought  of  the  vegetable  world,  chiefly  in 
the  ( cedar  of  Lebanon,'  or  the  lofty  pine  or 
oak  of  the  forests,  /or  in  the  genepaf  dress 
of  green  that  decks  the  country,  or  in  the 
blushing  carnations  that  adorn  our  gardeoa 
and  pastures,  or  waste  their  beauty  and 
fragrance  on  cthe  desert  air,'  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  yet  an  smknowii  werld ;  anl  he 
is  a  stranger  to  nae  doiigitt  with  whioh  dsa 
naturalist  searches  oat  the  history  of  a 
plant  too  insignificant  psjltajta  to  arrest 
common  attention  for  an  instant.  All  this 
world  of  vegetable  life  and  wonder  it  is  the 
province  of  the  botanist  to  explore,  and  to 
pour  into  the  Jrcaauxas  of  Natural  His- 
tory the  descriptions  of  the  riches  he  has 
procured  from  these  varied  and  wonderful 
works  •/  the  great  Cnesfor. 
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iingdom  of  plants.  The  method,  whether 
on  what  Is  technically  called  the  artificial, 
or  the  natural  system,  is  admirable.  A 
great  general  division  of  plants  is  first 
made,  comprising,  in  one  body,  those  whose 
organs,  employed  in  the  production  of  fruit 
or  Seed,  are  visible,  and  in  the  other  body, 
those  whose  like  organs  are  wholly  in- 
visible, of  seen  only  by  high  magnifying 
power.  The  latter  division  of  plants,  of 
which  filers  is  a  vast  multitude,  but  which 
present  few  attractions  to  most  minds,  may 
lis  passed  with  only  this  general  considera- 
tion ;  while  the  firmer  division,  which  con- 
161*8  the  common,  and  most  use  fill,  and 
ornamental  plants,  is  open  to  the  examina- 
tion of  any  mind.  The  division  of  plants 
into  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species, 
Or  into  Natural  Families  and  Orders,  ren- 
ders the  prosecution  of  any  part  of  Botanv 
a  mutter  of  comparative  ease.  Connected, 
as1  this  may  he,  with  the  facts  of  their  econo- 
mical use,  as  food  for  man  or  beast,  as  em- 
ployed  in  the  great  variety  of  arts  and 
Manufactures,  as  medicine,  or  as  mere  or- 
nament* ana  thus  supporting  rational  life, 
or  promoting  the  convenience  and  restor- 
ing the  health  of  man,  or  of  multiplying  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  of  de- 
veloping more  perfectly  the  powers  and 
beauty  of  the  human  frame,  even  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  must 
bo  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  can  ac- 
quire it.  9 

The  animal  kingdom  is  the  last  and 
highest  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
natural  objects.  The  organization  is  more 
complex  and  Wonderful,  and  the  life  itself 
Of  higher  character.  Although  it  has  not 
been  though:  easy,  in  every  |  instance,  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  a  vegetable 
and  an  animal,  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cou- 
sid&r  voluntary  motion  as  the  characteristic 
of  the  animal  Kingdom.  Even  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  shell-fishy  confined  to  a  rock,  we 
See  indications  of  the  same  voluntary  power. 

Zoology  is  the  arrangement  and  descrip- 
tion or  animals.  The  divisions  are  very 
logical,  and  the  system  very  complete,  u 
we  consider  it  ouly  in  relation  to  beasts, 
Birds,  fishes,  &c,  a  selection  of  objects  of 
knowledge  is  very  easy. 
~ .  *yt>  excite  our  attention*  however,  to  the 
multitude  of  objects  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
I  shall  merely  mention  some  of  the  d*vi.  I 
s ions  m  zoxdegy  :  Crustactotogy*  the 
science  of  snell-hsh,  as  crabs,  lobsters, 
centipedes ;  Conehohgyi  oi  shells,  as  the 
cjam,  oyster*  snail,  4cc. ;.  Entomology,  of 
insect*  properly  so  called,  bugs,  flies,  pees, 
$,Ct ;  Herpetotogy,  of  oviparous  qnedrupeds» 
crocodiles,  turtles,  lizards,  frogs,  fee. ; 
iolofnu  of  snakes  and  serpents  >  Ichthy- 
r  of  pshes :  Cetology,  of  whales,  doU 
,.  ins,  &c.t  which  produce  their  young 
alive,  and  support  them  by  milk;  Orni- 
thology, of  birds ;  Mazology,  of  quadru- 
peds producing  living  young  and  suckling 
then).  * 

'  H-  Reasons  lor   the  preceding  general 
view. 

1  have  considered  the  objects  of  Natural 
tfistory  thus  particularly  for  sevewd  rta- 
sons* 

I.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
in  all  its  parts,  may  come  up  before  us, 
and  convince  us  that  only  a  small  part 
of    it   can    be   introduced   into   common 


schools. 


That  our  attention  may  be  directed  to 
those  portions  of  it  which  are  the  most 
accessible,  and  have  most  facilities  already  \ 


Vttomi. 


;«  show  the  J^yoeum  that  it  is  not 
J*  mm    plausibility,  that   nasty  a 

z*rto«e  ettltfcrfttof  of  enm*  bfanchofNntut- 


al  History  considers  the  project  of  intro- 
ducing this  study  into  common  schools  as 
little  less  than  a  satire  upon  wisdom,  and  a 
burlesque  upon  knowledge.  The  finest 
minds  have  employed  the  leisure  hours  of 
their  lives,  and  others  of  most  splendid  ta- 
lents have  consumed  all  their  days  upou  the 
study  of  only  a  small  part  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  before  them  rises,  not  the  mere 
image,  but  the  living  reality  oi  the  school- 
boy, who  will  not  be  able  to  learn  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  common  education, 
engaged  in  this  vast  study.  The  prospect 
is  sickening  to  their  souls* 

t  hope,  however,  to  show  that  th*  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  in  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  all  that  is  intended  in  the  common 
schools.  The  full  and  scientific  study  o/ 
the  subject  would  be  absurd. 

4.  That  he  is  a  public  benefactor,  who 
leads  the  minds  of  youth  to  any  interesting 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  Multiplied  works 
of.  the  Creator,  or  surrounds  them  with 
facilities  for  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  these  works.  The  honor  now  costing 
Upou  many  who  have  labored  in  this  etuee* 
will  continue  to  reward  those  who  shall 
la&or  for  the  same  great  object. 

HI.  Selection  of  (Subject*  in  Natural 
Science. 

Those  parts  of  Natural  History  gene  natty 
considered  moat  appropriate  to  comtnest 
schools  are  Miwralogy  and  Geology,  Bo. 
tany,  and  some  portion  of  Zoology.  Only 
parts  of  these  can  be  made  use  of. 

In  Mineralogy,  the  names  and  general 
properties  of  the  minerals  about  a  town  or 
district,  so  as  to  be  readfry  recognized, 
might  be  easily  acquired ;  and  in  Geology. 
the  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  strata  of 
rocks  or  earth,  wherever  any  were  visible : 
also,  thehgeneraf  uses  of  these  substances 
In  the  arm.  This  has  already  been  proved 
by  experiment  in  several  schools  hi  Massa- 
chusetts; and  minerals  have  been  sent  to 
other  schools,  by  way  of  exchange. 

In  Chemistry,  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments of  the  simpler  kind  might  be  per. 
formed  by  means  of  simple  and  common 
articles.  A  little  expense  would  enable  a 
teacher  \o  exhibit  some  of  the  $ ases,  and 
some  of  the  more  striking  experiments,  *  t 
have  known  boys  of  ten  years  of  age,  in 
my  school,  form  the  illuminating  gas  by  a 
means  of  a  tobacco  pipe  and  some  oily  seed, 
as  that  of  the  butternut  or  sunflower,  ce- 
mented in  the  bowl  by  clay,  and  have  seen 
them  delighted  with  the  bright  flame  pro* 
duced  by  its  combustion  at  the  end  of  the 
stem.  * 

In  Botany,  the  nans  of  plants  employed 
in  the  descriptions,  as  the  several  pacts  of 
the  dowers  and  leaves,  and  the  nrrniunt- 
ment  of  plants,  as  wall  a«  the  names  of 
many  genera  aud  species,  might  be  leaf  ned. 
I  knew  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  who.  hy  col. 
lectmg.  plants  with  a  botanist  two  summers, 
learned  the  names  of  four  hnndrad  speejea, 
and  was  able  to  distinguish  many  met*, 
whose  name*  were  not  familiar  to  his*,  as 
well  as  to  anartyf*  flowers  to  *  QQAsidetahle 
extent. 

In  Zoology*  some  of  the  pails  of  Ento- 
mology would  bo  most  ensy,  as  insects  are 
so  abundant,  and  many  of  their  changes 
are  so  easilv  detected;  of  Herpetoiogy,  in 
relates*  to  tortoises,  hsards,  fee. ;  of  Con. 
chology,  in  respect  to  land  and  fresh  water 
shells  in  the  country,  and  collection  of  shells 
along  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Of  hwdo 
and  quadrupeds,  the  means  of  knowledge  ♦ 
aFe  increasing  cootimwtiy.  The  eoikection  I 
of  sneesmeas  "would  he  a  healthy  eietoise,  I 
"  sndenett  tfarqrtfe  jsjfce*»e  ©#er  hedy U 


and  mind,  while  cariosity  vpnld  be  Offtfted 
and  gratified. 

IV.  Advantage*  of,  Natural  Science  In 
Education. 

fiesideft  the  value  of  the 


there  are  indirect  advantages  attending  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  some  of  which  I 
shall  briefly  state. 

1.  Tills  study  calls  into  efficient  action 
the  power  of  discrimination.  The  constant 
teaoeney  of  the  mind  Is  to  consider  things 
in  the  mass.  Particularity  requires  attenv 
tien,  care,  direct  effott  of  the  mind.  Not  a 
step  can  be  taken  in  Natural  History  what- 
not discrimination.  We  must  begin  wttb 
particulars,  and  we  most  g»  on  with  paf- 
titulars.  And  wo  must  often  begin  with  a 
very 'small  part  of  one  particular  thing. 
The  mind  is  trained  to  minuteness  of  w- 
mnination,  and  to  the  iaaprovement  of  its 
power  of  seeing  end  making  distinctions*. 
Thence  the  mind  proeeede  to  swnerftli*at|en> 
The  Mtietfet  philosophy  hi  the  s4sty  of 
modern  timee.  It  begins  with  tmrficulars, 
and  ascends  to  general  conclusions. 

2.  The  relation  of  one  part  to  another  of 
an  object  must  be  observed.  The  prcaeO* 
of  examination  is  fitted  to  induce  the  habit 
of  attending  to  the  relations  of  things,  and 
of  dressing  the  power  to  consider  the  re^ 
lotions  of  things  In  ntt  oases. 

8.  It  leads  to  the  adoption  of  system,  at* 
rnas/ssesftt,  method,  elaoeulcation.  Cot), 
aider  the  multitude  of  facts  m  Chemistry^ 
insulated  and  independent,  until  they  were 
reduced  to  systematic  order  by  some  of  the 
master  spirits  of  modem  times.  In  Botanv, 
the  wonderful  genius  of  Lintie  brought  tntd 
order  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  its  ma* 
tartars.  This  system,  order,  arrangement, 
is  now  a  part  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the 
study  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  tinty 
part  of  logic  being  practically  enforced  upon 
the  mind. 

4.  It  awakens  curiosity  and  opens  tt}0 
eyes  to  look  with  interest  upon  the  wprka 
of  God.  It  rouses  the  fs^u]kfes  from  thajf 
hstkssnees,  to  which  there  is  so  strong  a 
tendency  in  the  naturally  hujolent  state  of 
mankind,  and  yields  to  Ae  mind  that  grati- 
fication so  desirable  to  be  obtained  from  ttitr 
very  exercise  of  the  powers. 

6.  k  stores  the  mind  with 'objects  of 
thought  and  interest,  and  prepares  It,  to1 
increase  their  nuaaber.  These  objects,  too* 
can  attend  ns  in  all  our  e*eursion«.  T!uS 
natoralist  is,  ever  surrounded  with  tfypsW 


applicable 
al  History. 

6.  Though  many  of  the  subjects  have 
lean  apparent  contrivance,  and  assign,  and* 
adaptation,  than  some  others,  yet  these  bV. 
oome  more  evident,  as  rhe  knowledge  is  m,' 
creased,  and  are  finally  seen  cm  every  s$e/ 
The  mind  becomes  more  familiar  wltji  th^e ' 
works  of  the  great  Architect,  and  perceivef , 
more  of  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  6f  our 
heavenly  Pewmt,  if  the  study  Is  conducted 
in  the  proner  nranner. 

Hence  these  studies  expert  a  pecu^ar  in- 
ftnebee  on  tfce  charaeter  of  the  young,  the ] 
curiosity  «x<dted,  and  n>e  objects  presented 
centinuail^  on  every  side,  offering  employl ' 
ment  for  the  mind,  and  exercise  %  f$e 
body,  might  naturally  lead  to  important  fnV , 
telleotnai  and  moral  results.    I  am  ivor^  \ 
that  this  advantage  is  not  the  most  obvious, ' 
and  I  shall  only  conferm  its  truth  by  a  roe^e  j 
attnsrofi  to  several  instances  6f  young  m^n. 
who    have,  by  an  attention    to    WatiiVat  \ 
6disttoe,  been  afr^stee?  in  their  mad  caret     ' 
to  mtettoBttml  and  morn}  rujn.    Som^\ 
these  eases  are  known  sjso  to  some' 
*er**f  the-i^oenra.  "     ' 
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Some  part  of  these  indirect  advantages 
must  attend  any  considerable  attention  to 
this  study,  and  be  enjoyed  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  young. 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac* 


{From  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society.] 

ON    COLORING. 

The  art  of  fixing  on  cloths  beautiful 
colors,  although  not  one  of  the  most  ne- 
cessary, has  been  made  by  the  fashions, 
taste,  and  pride  of  men,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  inven- 
tions. It  is  altogether  a  chemical  art.  Its 
theory  is  now  well  understood,  and  is  in  a 
high  degree  interesting  to  every  studious 
mind,  useful  to  all  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, or  in  buying,  selling,  or  consuming 
colored  fabrics.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  our  readers. 

Colors,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  com* 
bined  with  the  fibres  of  the  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
or  linen,  of  which  the  cloth  is  composed. 
To  understand  how  this  can  be  effected,  we 
must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity.  Affinity  is  nothing  more 
than. the  disposition  or  tendency  which  two' 
or  more  substances  have  to  unite  and  form 
a  new  compound,  differing  greatly  in  some 
of  its  qualities  from  the  simple  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed ;  one  substance  is 
therefore  said  to  have  an  affinity  for  another 
when,  on  being  brought  in  contact,  it  unites 
with  and  assumes  new  appearances  and 
qualities.  For  example,  if  iron  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  be  brought  to- 
gether, they  gradually  unite  and  form  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  copperas), 
out  the  sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger  affi- 
nity for  lime  than  it  has  for  iron ;  if,  there, 
fore,  lime  be  brought  into  contact  with  sul- 
phate of  iron,  the  sulphuric  acid  quits  the 
iron,  seizes  on  the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris.)  Substances 
used  in  dyeing  possess  an  affinity  for  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  when  dissolved  in 
water  or  some  other  liquid,  and  brought 
into  contact,  they  unite,  and  change  either 
the  color  of  the  fibres,  or  so  change  their 
qualities,  as  to  dispose  them  to  unite  with 
other  coloring  matter  for  which  before  they 
had  no  affinity. 

The  art  of  dyeing,  then,  consists  in  com- 
bining a  certain  coloring  matter  with  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth.  This  process  cannot  be 
well  performed  unless  the  dye-stuff  be 
dissolved  in  some  liquid,  and  the  particles 
so  separated  that  their  attraction  lor  each 
other  becomes  weaker  than  the  attraction 
for  them  exerted  by  the  cloth.  When  the 
cloth  is  dipped  into  this  solution,  it  attracts 
the  coloring  matter,  and  from  its  stronger 
affinity  takes  it  from  the  solvent  and  fixes 
it  upon  itself.  The  facility  with  which 
cloth  imbibes  a  dye,  depends  on  two  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  the  affinity  between 
the  cloth  and  the  dye-stuff,  and  the  affinity 
between  the  dye-stuff  and  its  solvent.  It  is 
of  importance  to  preserve  a  due  proportion 
between  these  two  affinities,  as  upon  that 

Sroportion  much  of  the  accuracy  of  dyeing 
^  epends.  If  the  affinity  between  the  color- 
ing matter  and  the  cloth  be  too  great,  com- 
pared with  the  affinity  between  the  coloring 
matter  and  the  solvent,  the  cloth  will  take 
the  dve  too  rapidly,  and  it  will  be  scarcely 
possible  to  prevent  its  color  from  being 
unequal.  On  |he  other  hand,  if  the  affinity 
between  the  coloring  matter  and  the  solvent 
be  too  great,  compared  with  that  between 
the  coloring  matter  and  the  cloth,  it  will 
either  not  take  the  color  at  all,  or.  take  it 
very  faintly. .  Wool  has  the  strongest  affi- 
nity for  most  coloring  matter,  silk  fte  no*t  | 


strongest,  cotton  a  much  weaker  affinity, 
and  linen  the  weakest  of  all.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  dye  cotton  or  linen,  the  dye- 
stuff  should,  in  many  cases,  he  dissolved  in 
a  liquid  for  which  it  has  a  weaker  affinity 
than  for  the  solvent  employed  in  dyeing 
wool  or  silk.  Thus  we  may  use  iron  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid  lo  dye  wool,  but  for 
cotton  and  linen  it  is  better  dissolved  in 
vinegar.  Was  it  possible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  coloring  matters  having  a 
strong  affinity  for  cloth,  the  art  of  dyeing 
would  be  exceedingly  simple  and  easy.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  if  we  except 
indigo,  the  dyer  is  scarcely  possessed  of  a 
dye-stuff  which  yields  of  itself  a  good 
color,  sufficiently  permanent  to  deserve  the 
name  of  a  dye.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
some  substance  must  be  employed  which 
has  a  strong  affinity  both  for  the  cloth  and 
the  coloring  matter.  Substances  employed 
for  this  purpose  are  called  mordants.  Those 
chiefly  used  are  earth,  or  metals,  in  the 
form  of  salts  or  in  solution,  tan,  and  oil. 
One  of  the  most  frequently  used  is  alum. 
This  salt  is  composed  of  pure  clay  (alumina) 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Into  a  solution 
of  alum  the  cloth  is  dipped,  the  fibre  of  the 
cloth  having  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  clay 
than  the  sulphuric  acid  has,  unites  perma- 
nently with  it.  It  is  then  taken  out,  washed 
and  dried,  and  will  be  found  a  good  deal 
heavier  than  before,  although  the  color  re- 
mains the  same,  the  clay,  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  it,  being  perfectly  white.  The 
cloth  may  now  be  dyeed  by  dipping  it  in  a 
solution  of  any  coloring  matter  for  which 
the  clay  has  a  strong  affinity.  The  clay 
and  coloring  matter  may  be  united  previous 
to  the  immersion  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
fibres  will  still  unite  themselves  with  the 
compound,  but  not  so  equally  and  perma- 
nently as  when  dipped  into  each  of  the 
solutions  separately.  But  the  sulphuric 
acid  has  rather  too  strong  an  affinity  for  the 
clay  to  yield  it  readily  even  to  wool.  Most 
dyers,  therefore,  add  to  the  solution  of  alum 
a  quantity  of  tartar.  Tartar  is  composed 
of  potash  and  an  acid  found  in  grapes  and 
some  other  vegetables,  called  tartaric  acid. 
When  solutions  of  alum  and  tartar  are 
mixed,  the  sulphuric  acid  quite  the  clay  and 
seizes  on  the  potash,  dislodging  at  the  same 
time  the  tartaric  acid,  which  seizes  in  turn 
on  the  clay  just  abandoned  by  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  tartaric  acid,  having  a  weaker 
affinity  for  the  clay  than  the  sulphuric  acid 
possesses,  f  yields  it  more  readily  to  the 
cloth.  Another  purpose  is  also  gained  : 
the  sulphuric  acid  remains  combined  with 
the  potash,  and  this  corrosive  substance  is 
thereby  prevented  from  injuring  the  texture 
of  the  cloth.  For  cotton  and  linen,  which 
have  a  weaker  affinity  to  clay  than  wool  or 
silk,  another  process  becomes  necessary. 
Lead  or  lime  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  (vine, 
gar)  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  alum.  A 
solution  Of  sugar  of  lead  is  frequently  used. 
The  sulphuric  acid  quits  the  clay  and  seizes 
on  the  lead  or  lime,  both  of  which,  united 
with  this  acid,  form  insoluble  powders, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the  acetic  acid 
unites  with  the  clay,  for  which  it  possesses 
only  a  weak  affinity,  and  readily  yields  it  to 
the  cotton  or  linen  immersed  in  it. 

Metallic  salts  may  also  be  used  as  mor- 
dants. Those  of  iron  and  tin  are  exten- 
sively used  in  dyeing.  Iron  is  used  as  a 
mordant  in  two  states,  in  that  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  (copperas,)  or  acetate  of  iron,  that 
is,  iron  dissolved  in  vinegar  or  in  the  acid 
obtained  by  distilling  wood  (pyrotygneous 
acid.) 

Tin  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  three  states- 
dissolved  in  nitre-muriatic  acid,  (a  mixture  I 
of  the  wads  obtained  from  saltpetre  and 


from  common  salt,)  in  acetous  acid,  and  in 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids* 
The  nitro-muriate  of  tin  is  the  common 
mordant  employed  by  dyers.  It  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner :  Melt  block  tin 
and  pour  it  into  water  briskly  agitated  with 
a  bundle  of  small  rods,  take  of  this  granu- 
lated tin  2  oz.,  nitric  acid  1  lb.,  water  £  lb., 
common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac  3  oi.,  mix 
them  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  the  tin 
will  be  slowly  dissolved.*  When  nitro- 
muriate  of  tin.  is  to  be  used  as  a  mordant, 
it  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water* 
and  the  cloth  is  dipped  in  the  solution  until 
sufficiently  saturated.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
washed,  and  dried.  Tartar  is  usually  dis- 
solved in  the  water  along  with  the  nitro 
muriate  of  tin.  This  changes  the  com- 
pound into  a  solution  of  the  tartrate  of  tm 
and  nitro-muriate  of  potash.  The  tartrate 
of  tin  is  again  decomposed  by  the  cloth* 
The  metal  quits  the  acid  and  attaches  itself 
to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  and  in  this  state 
possesses  a  strong  affinity  for  coloring 
matters,  and  forms  with  them  the  most  per- 
manent and  brilliant  dyes. 

Tan  is  also  employed,  along  with  other 
mordants.  It  is  found  in  nutealls,  oak  and 
hemlock  barks,  sumach,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  vegetables.  It  is  that  part 
of  barks,  dec.  which  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  glue,  of  which  hides  are  chiefly  com* 
posed,  unites  with  it  and  forms  leather.  It 
has  a  strong  affinity  also  for  cloth  and  for 
several  coloring  matters.  Silk  is  capable 
of  absorbing  a  very  great  proportion  of  tan. 
and  thereby  acquires  a  great  increase  of 
weight.  For  this  purpose  alone  it  is  some- 
times employed  by  silk  manufactures.  Tan 
is  often  employed,  also,  along  with  other 
mordants,  in  order  to  proojxce  a  compound 
mordant.  Oil  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  dyeing  cotton  and  linen. 

Besides  these  mordants  there  are  several 
other  substances  frequently  used  as  aux- 
iliaries, either  to  facilitate  the  combination 
of  the  mordant  with  the  cloth,  or  to  alter 
the  shade  of  color ;  the  chief  of  these  are 
tartar,  sugar  of  lead,  common  salt,  sat  am- 
moniac, sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol,) 
acetate  of  popper,  &c. 

Mordants  not  only  render  the  dye  per- 
manent, but  have  also  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  color  produced.  The  same 
coloring  matter  produces  very  different 
dyes,  according  as  the  mordant  is  changed. 
Cochineal,  with  -  salts  of  iron,  produces 
black,-with  the  salts  of  tin,  scarlet,-*nd  with 
alum,  crimson.  In  dyeing,  then,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  procure  a  mordant  which 
has  a  sufficiently  strong  affinity  for  the 
coloring  matter  and  the  cloth,  and  a  color, 
ing  matter  which  possesses  the  wished-fbr 
color  in  perfection,  but  we  must  procure  a 
mordant  and  a  coloring  matter  which,  when 
combined  together,  shall  produoejthe  wished 
for  color  in  perfection. 

The  colors  denominated  by  dyers  simple, 
because  they  are  the  foundation  of  all  their 
other  processes,  are  four,  viz.  blue,  yellow, 
red,  and  black.  A  few  simple  direct:ons  for 
dyeing  wool,  silk  and  cotton  of  these  colors 
will  now  be  given.  We  write  for  prudent 
and  economical  housewives,  silk  cuiturists, 
and  agricultural  manufacturers,  and  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  such  must  there. 


*  When  common  salt,  which  is  composed  of 
muriatic  acid  and  soda,  nr  sal  ammoniac,  composed 
of  the  same  acid  and  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  diluted 
nitric  acid,  a  port  of  the  nitric  acid  seise*  oa  the  soda 
or  ammonia,  and  sets  nt  liberty  a  part  of  the  muriatic 
acid,  which  mixing  with  the  remaining  nitric  acid, 
forms  nitre-muriatic  acid,  (aqua  regia,)  which  readily 
dissolves  tin,  gold,  Ac.  It  is  more  economical,  how- 
ever, to  add  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  asMrate  the  base 
of  the  salt,  which  seta  all  uje  muriatic  aoad  at  liberty, 
and  leaves  the  nitric  acid  undiminished. 
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fore  be  kept  continually  in  yiew,  in  all  the 
Operations  recommended. 

Bltte.^lhdigo  is  the  only  substance  that 
can  be  Economically  used  III  families  for 
coloring  blue.    The  best  or  purest  Indigo  is 
light,  easily  powdered,  tasteless,    almost 
destitute  of  smell,  and  breaks  smoothly, 
that  is,  with  smooth  surfaces.    Some  will 
float  on  water*  and  this  is  generally  the 
purest.    The  color  of  indigo  also  varies. 
There  is  the  blue,  the  violet,  and  copper 
colored.    Although  these  may  all  contain 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  coloring  mat- 
ter,  yet  they  are  differently  valued,  the  blue 
Selling  20  per  cent*  higher  than  the  violet, 
and  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  more  than  the 
copper  colored.    The  blue  is  preferred  by 
dyers  for  combination,  or  solution  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  copper  colored  for  the 
indigo  vat,  in  which  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
potash  ley,  aided  by  bran,  madder,  or  other 
vegetable  products,  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion.   Before  indigo  can  be  applied  and 
^xed  upon  the  fibre  of  cloth,  it  mtlst  be 
dissolved  in  water.    But  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  water  in  its  blue  state;  it  must  be 
converted  to  a  green  or  yellow  color,  and 
then  it  readily  dissolves,  is  attracted  by  the 
fibres  Of  the  cloth,  becomes  permanently 
Combined  with  them,  and  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air  becomes  again  blue.    In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  indigo,  therefore,  consists  the 
whole  art  of  colorttg  bine.    The  following 
are    among    the    roost   easy  and   simple 
methods  of  dissolving  indigo,  or,  in  other 
Words,  forming  a  blue  dye. 

First  Method.— -Take  indigo*  well  pow- 
dered, one  ounce ;  quick  lime,  one  ounce ; 
potash,  two  ounces ;  copperas,  two  ounces ; 
molasses,  half  a  pint;  warm  water,  one 

Sillon.  Mix,  and  stir  occasionally,  keeping 
e  vessel,  of  copper,  iron,  or  earthen,  well 
covered  and  in  a  warm  place.  The  liquor 
will  soon  become  green,  covered  with  a 
copper  colored  or  blue  scum.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Immerse 
the  stuff  to  be  colored  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired. The  strength  of  the  color  may 
also  be  varied  by  using  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  water.  A  very  little  practice 
will  enable  any  one  to  give  wooL  silk,  or 
cotton,  properly  prepared,  with  this  dye,  a 
beautiful  and  permanent  blue,  of  any  shade 
they  may  choose. 

Second  Method  —  Saxon  Blue. — In  this 
method,  the  indigo  is  dissolved  by  the  aid 
of  sulphuric  acid,  without  losing  its  blue 
color,  but  it  undergoes  a  change  which 
renders  it  less  permanent,  and  is  therefore 
not  much  used,  except  for  articles  not  very 
durable,  or  when  a  deep,  unfading  tint  is 
not  considered  of  much  importance.  This 
preparation  is  kept  in  the  shops,  under  the 
name  of  Liquid  Blue,  or  Chemical  Blue, 
and  is  much  used  for  blueing  white  cotton 
and  linen  garments,  from  which  it  is  readily 
washed  out,  even  in  cold  water.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  in  coloring  greens,  giving, 
with  yellow,  a  more  brilliant  color  than  the 
blue  obtained  by  the  first  method.  On  wool 
and  silk  it  is  much  more  durable  than  on 
cotton,  and  on  articles  which  do  not  require 
frequent  washing,  may  be  often  used  advan- 
tageously as  a  blue  dye.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows : 

Take  indigo,  well  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  four  ounces  —  mix  it  in  a 
glass  or  stone  ware  vessel,  and  let  it  stand 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally- 
then  add  one  ounce  of  dried  potash.  Let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours  longer,  add 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

Mix  a  wine  glass  full  of  this  liquid  in  a 
nail  rail  of  boiling  water,  and  dip  the  stuffs 
fill  they  acquire  the  color  desired.    More  || 


of  the  liquid  most  be  added  when  the  water 
becomes  nearly  clear,  before  the  stufis  have 
acquired  a  color  sufficiently  deep. 

Yellow. — There  are  a  great  number  of 
imported  ami  native  plants,  roots  and  barks, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  the  mordants  alum  and 
tin,  dye  yellow.  But  the  very  best  of  all 
these,  vis.  the  yellow  oak  bark,  or  quercitron 
bark,  as  it  has  been  named  in  England, 
being  very  plenty  in  this  country,  it  seems 
altogether  unnecessar/even  to  mention  any 
other. 

To  dye  10  lbs.  weight  of  cloth,  or  wool- 
len stuffs,  of  the  highest  and  most  beauti- 
ful orange  yellow,  I  lb.  of  quercitron  bark, 
and  the  same  weight  of  mono-sulphate  of 
tin,  will  be  required* ;  the  bark,  powdered 
and  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  thin  cotton  or  linen 
cloth,  may  be  first  put  into  the  dyeing 
vessel,  which  of  course  must  be  brass, 
copper,  glass  or  earthen,  with  hot  water, 
for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  minutes  ;  then 
the  rnurio-sulphate  of  tin  may  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  well  stirred  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  cloth,  previously  wet  tho- 
roughly with  warm  water,  may  be  put  in 
and  turned  briskly  a  few  minutes ;  the  color 
applies  itself  in  this  way  so  equally  to  the 
cloth,  and  so  quickly,  that  after  the  liquor 
begins  to  boil,  the  highest  yellow  may  be 
produced  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes, 
without  any  danger  of  its  proving  uneven.* 


**^^* 


*  Murio-eulphote  of  tin.  •  This  preparation  differ* 
somewhat  from  the  muriate  of  tin,  or  nitro-mariate  of 
tin,  the  method  at  preparing  which  is  given  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  essay.  It  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  lake  ihx  ounces'  of  muriatic  ado,  and  poor  it 
upon  about  the  soma  weight  of  tin,  granulated  as  above 
directed,  in  a  glass  vessel.  Then  pour  slowly  upon 
the  same  four  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a  worm  place  till  the  acids  saturate  themselves  with 
tin,  that  is,  till  they  will  dissolve  no  mora,  which  will 
be  soon  effected,  if  heat  be  applied,  and  gradually 
without  being  heated. 

*  Should  a  deeper  orange  tint  be  desirable,  addlo 
the  quercitron  bark  a  little  madder,  perhaps  an  ounce 
or  leas  to  the  pound  of  bark,  according  to  the  color 
desired.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  beauty  of  the 
color,  when  emmrned  by  candle-light 

Of  raising  Cedars  from  the  Seed, 
and  transplanting  them  for  hedges. 
— We  annex  below  the  extract  referred 
to  by  our  correspondent,  and  thank  him  for 
pointing  out  what  we  had  forgotten,  and 
still  more  for  adding  thereto  his  own  ex- 
perience on  the  subject. 

.  Fayetteville  N.  C,  Feb.  16, 1835. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Mr.  8.  Hobson  will  find  in  page  22, 
Vol.  III.  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  mode 
of  raising  cedar  hedges  from  the  seed.  I 
have  followed  the  directions  given  there 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Mote 
than  half  the  cedar  berries  prepared  and 
planted  agreeably  to  those  instructions  ve- 
getated and  flourished  well. 

I  have  not  lost  more  than  one  tree  in  50 
by  transplanting,  unless  the  tops  were  cut 
off.  In  that  case  the  trees  die  or  decline, 
so  as  to  be  of  little  ftccbunt :  they  will  im- 
prove by  severe  trimming  if  the  top  is  left 
perfect.  I  prefer  a  wet  season  in  March 
or  April  for  transplanting  ever-greens,  but 
have  succeeded  by  taking  proper  pains  at 
all  seasons,  except  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  B,  R. 

[From  the  American  Farmer.] 
Gather  the  berries  in  November  or  De- 
cember. Rub  off  the  skin  and  wash  the 
kernels — rubbing  them  well  between  the 
hands,  so  as  to  get  off  as  much  of  the 
resinous  substance  as  possible,  then  mix 
them  with  unslacked  ashes,  and  let  then) 


remain  in  the  ashes  for  a  fortnight ;  then 
plant  them  in  drills  as  you  would  peas,  and 
they  will  vegetate  and  come  up  the  fid* 
lowing  spring ;  and  being  weft  nursed, 
|  they  will  in  two  years  be  fit  to  plant  out  in 
hedges.  About  the  first  of  March  is  the 
proper  time  for  planting  them — throw  into> 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  light  rich  earth* 
such  as  may  be  had  from  the  surface. of 
productive  ground.  When  the  trees  attain 
three  feet  high,  you  should  begin  to  train, 
the  hedge — about  the  middle  of  summer 
is  a  suitable  time  for  this  operation,  and  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  continued  until  the 
hedge  is  as  high  as  you  may  desire  it— 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  broad,  is.  sufficient. 

N.  B.  The  better  you  cleanse  the  kernel* 
the  more  certainly  the  seed  will  vegetate- 
by  proper  care  an  excellent  hedge  may  be 
expected  in  seven  years,  which  for  beimy 
and  durability  cannot  be  surpassed,  e<har 

by  thorns  or  any  other  growth. 

■  ^  ii    — — — — — — —— — 

Broom  Corn.  By  H.  C.  [For  the  New- 
York  Farmer  and  American  Gardener's 
Magazine.] 

The  cultivation  of  Broem  Corn  is  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent  on  some  of  the  al- 
luvial lands  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  in 
small  patches  in  many  of  the  interior  towns 
The  towns  of  Hadley  and  Hatfield  raise 
large  quantities,  which  are  manufactured 
into  brooms,  and  distributed  throughout  the. 
country.  The  seed  is  considered  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Value  of  oats,  and,  mixed 
with  corn,  makes  an  excellent  provender  for 
the  fattening  either  of  swine  or  neat  cattle. 
The  return  of  seed  is  somewhat  precarious ; 
but  often  it  is  abundant,  and  will  more  thai* 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  cultivation  and 
preparing  the  crop  for  the  markr  t.  I  have 
known  a  case  in  which  150  bust  els  of  good 
seed  have  been  obtained  from  an  acre ;  and 
I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority,  of 
a  still  larger  yield,  though  this  is  not  fre- 
quently to  be  expected.  One  thousand 
pounds  of  broom  to  an  acre  is  a  very  goed- 
crop.  It  will  pay  well  for  manuring  audi 
good  culture.  No  crop  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  standing  corn  when  in  perfection.. 
It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  12  to  15 
feet.  The  stalks  of  the  plant  are  very  long 
and  hard,  and,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to 
load  upon  a  cart.  They  are  considered  as 
of  no  value  but  for  manure.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  table  the  corn,  that  is,  to  cut 
off  the  top,  or  tassel  the  broom,  as  it  is 
called,  about  two  feet  from  the  top,  and 
bending  the  stalks  of  two  rows  together,  lay 
it  down  until  it  is  seasoned  and  fit  to  be 
carried  in.  The  remainder  of  the  stalks 
are  then  burnt  in  the  spring  in  the  field, 
and  some  little  advantage  is  derived  (tout 
the  ashes.  A  much  better  way,  it  is. 
thought,  is,  after  gathering  the  crop,  to  cut 
the  stalks  and  lay  them  lengthwise  in  the 
rows,  and  plough  them  immediately  under. 
They  will  become  entirely  decomposed  by 
spring.  A  still  better  mode  is  to  carry 
them  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  yards,  where 
they  become  incorporated  with  the  manure, 
and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  com- 
post heap. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows,  wide  enough 
apart  for  the  plough  to  pass  conveniently 
between  thejn,  apd  dropped  ip  lulls  abgm 
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eighteen  inches  from  each  other.  Pour  or 
gVe  stalk*  ate  eohiidferted  su&cient  to  re- 
itttifa  fo  &  hill— tiior^  ate  9omeTn*4e  allotted. 
The  fc&ltrvktfott  atid  manuring  is  more  than 
ft*  IMiait  cbrfe.  It  rtiay  bte  manured  in 
Ihe  hill  &*  by  spreading;,  or  in  both  Ways, 
4*  yoti  hate  the  meails  of  high  cultivation, 
#Bch  tfite  ptarit  trill  beet  The  stalks  are 
BfW  fckt&t  by  eattle,  ttor  eveh  browsed  by 
t&tefti ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  leaves 
#Wild  not  Futhish  a  good  feed  for  young 
stfcck,  tf  atrijfltei  early,  Wheti  tender,  and 
#^11  fettreitj  ^  the  Indian  corn  blades  are 
duiei  at  the  sdhth.  What  would  be  the 
4&ci  ef  such  mutilation  upon  the  crop  h- 
eetf,  ahd  whether  it  would  compensate  for 
tjfi*  JaMr,  artf  inqUkies  Which  I  am  not  able 
to  answer,  and  in  resjtect  to  which  I  cannot 
\&&tik  t&At  any  experiments  have  been  made. 
It  W  an  importarrt  subject  for  experiment. 
As  H  is  at  pre&ent  managed,  the  plant  re- 
turns KttM  ui  the  ground  compared  with 
Bttfiaft  corn;  and  the  Hadfey  and  Hatfield 
fanners  are  Obliged  to  connect  With  it  thb 
fattening  of  beef  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
fifthfeh  manurb  for  their  broom  corn. 

H  is  deemed  a  good  crop  when  the  broom 
commands  five  centa  per  lb.  The  price 
H&8  teietofere  been  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tti&fiBhs1.  Ai  one  time  it  was  the  custom 
ftW  every  former  to  make  up  his  own 
bftbtrig,  ind  then  to  go  ahd  sell  them  where 
Kfe  could.  This  Was  bad  for  all  parties.  It 
brought  tttd  many  competitors  into  the 
irtetfket;  dnd  trfM  unduly  depressed  the 
jjWce,  and  the  buyete  yere  often  obliged  to 
put  tip  with  dn  interior  article.  iSFow  the 
iT^uTcicturhlg  afjd  the  growing  or*  the 
Iffborn  are  in  different  hands ;  and  the  far- 
mer, ik  soon  as  his  broom  is  ready  for  the 
rfiarxet,  finds'  a  purchaser  at  a  steady  price ; 
atrid  the  mariufe6tu'ter  feels  that  his  reputa- 
tibri,  aiid  cOnsfc<raentry»hi&  success,  are  con- 
<&&<&  ui  the  quality  of  thd  article  which 
PftrriislM 

It  is  k  Ifttk  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
standing the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
product' for  one  manufacturer  within  a  few 
riiilei  of  mfc  makes  sevferat  hundred  fhott- 
fi&nds  c?  birobms  a  V6af,  that  in  no  book  of 
jLiric^tture  fri  my  possession  can  t  find  any 

ioimt  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  hot 

ju,  in  tnat  eicellfcht  New-fen^land  work^ 
"The  Ctmplete  Farmer."  The  Shakers 
fbt  a  brig  time  almost  monopolized  the 
rkfsihg  at  the  plant  aiid  the  manufacture  of 
brobins  j  and  their  brooms,  which,  like  ihe 
c^etinAhufactures  of  this  industrious  cotti- 
itrunity,  wfcrfe  always  of  a  superior  quality, 
uityally  Commanded  a  high  price,  generally 
4ft  beftte  or  more.  Corn  brboms  are  now 
ffSqtifently  sbld  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
E* ;  but  many  of  them  are  like  lPindar*s 
m;  u  niade  to  sell.*'  The  Shakers,  how- 
4V&,  maintain  the  quality  of  their  manu- 
fecttfre.  The  handles,  in  an  unfinished 
stAte1,  are"  fiirhished  for  a  cent  a  piece ;  the 
wiring  and  the  tying  on  are  usually  done 
b^  the  hundred.  The  Scraping  the  seed 
flrbm  the  brush  is  an  unpleasant  business, 
ind  offuto  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The 
mahii'facttire,  Where  it  has  been  carried  ott 
extensively  and  with  ample  capital,  has 
yielded  ehbouraging  profits. 

An  intelligent  and  enterprising  farmer 
ftl  mv  rtei^bofhood?  who  last  year  cultiva- 
ted tnrfe>  aires'  arid  one  bait'  of  broom  corn 


in  our  alluvial  meadows,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  rne  a  detailed  ttecotHrt  Of 
the  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre"?  which 
may  be  relied  6n  for  its  exactness^  but  ih 
which  (he  rate  of  labor  is  probably  over-es- 
timated by  the  day.  His  brodm  was  sob} 
in  the  autumn  at  eight  and  one  half  cents 
per  lb.  It  readily  commands  thia  spring 
13£  cents ;  hadhe  fortunately  retained  his 
broom  until  this  time,  the  profits  would 
have  been  greatiy  fcnttanced,  iivhite  the  ex- 
penses would,  of  course,  have  remained  the 
sanje. 

Account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating 
an  acre  of  BroOjaa  Corn  in  Deerfield  mea- 
dows, in  the  year  1834,  by  Mr.  Alvah 
Hawkes : 

One  ploughing,  12th  May,  $1  26 

Holeing  out,  ohfc  third  bf  a  day's  ^ork,  34 
Ten  Ioads^  of  manure,  art  tS  cents,  t-60 
Putting  manure  in  the  hill,  .  100 
Planting,  one  day's  work,  .  1.00 

Seed,  4  quarts,  at  75  cents  per  hushed  10 
Hoeing,  first  tune  3  1-2  days,    .         9*60 

do      2d    do     3  d6  3.00 

do      3d    do    *  1-2  do  0.9* 

Hcwrse  and  boy  to  plough  for  thd 

seasoh, *  .....  1.00 
Tabling  and  cutting,  4  day^,  .  .  4.00 
Gathering,  carting,  aha  packing  awax  2.§0 

#28.66 
The  expense  of  cultivating  one  acre  fe 
$28.68  cents,  the  labor  being  rated  at*  one 
dollar  per  day,  which  is  more  than  the  ac- 
tual cost,  as  I  hired  mv  laborers  by  the 
month,  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 
The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  991  founds"  tb 
the  acre.  Had  all  my  ground  been  fully 
stocked,  it  would  have  exceeded  ten  hun- 
dred pounds'  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  scraping  the  brush  for 
the  seed  was  thirty-three  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  brush  was  sold  at  $i  cents 
per  pound.  The  crop  of  seed  was  light 
and  poor;  fifty  busnels  to  three  acres, 
worth  16  2-3  cents  per  busjiel,  or  $§.&3  to 
an  acre. 
Summary  expense  of  cultivation  of 


with  broom,  of  course,  in  proportion,  ww 

produced  in  one  of  the  most  rough  «itl 
rocky  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  and  on 
land  which  owed  every  thing  to  good  max}- 
fcgament.  1  hope  tbe  length  of  thgpe  de- 
tails may  be  excused.  H.  O.  , 
Meadowbink^  7th  May,  1806. 
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one  acre  as  aoove 


hoi 
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Scraping  1000  pounds,     . 

Board  cf  nian  5  dajs, 

Rent  of  land,  say  $16  per  acre, 


28.59 
3.30 
1.07 

16.03 


dale  of  brush,  1000  lbs.  at  &ie.  85.00 
Seed  upon  one  acre,         .        8.*8 


49.05 


-93.83 


Nett  profit  on  one  acre,     .  $44.2fe 

The  sale  of  the  brush  at  12|  cents  per 
pound,  the  present  price,  woul'4  have  en- 
hanced the  profits  forty  dollars,  ahd  majie 
them  #84.28.  Tliis  fs  very  remarkable, 
and  certainly  affords  ampljfe  encouragement 
to  labor.  That  it  can  be  often  done  is  hot 
to  be  expected ;  ana"  yet  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  process.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  seasons  is  something,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  prices  of  broom 
are  great.  The  amount  of  crop,  thofcrgh 
large,  was  nc-t  more  thiati  can  usually  be 
commanded  by  good  anci  geherottt  cultiva- 
tion. Ityfany  of  our  lands,  besides  the  allu- 
vial meadows,  are  capable  of  producing 
good  crops;  and  the  great  $e#.rflW -__*,,,  ™  ^^ 
bushel? Oiseed to  the  acre  mentioneq'abO've,  •  ooi^f?  is  pSpmi 


ANTHaAqm  Asms.— Ti)#  PkfrtWpJfr  P-  & 
Gazeitt  saye,  "  A  ipt  of  Luidf  clav  Wfl  saiuL  W|i 
covereq  over  with  ashes  fcoii)  arithraat^  coaC  *3** 
dbver  seed  soWft  upon  it  in  abundance.    Thp  cfch 

v^r  atfte^  Wdting  a  little  while  longer  than  twuid, 
ajMnnig  up  like  ah  HI  weed,  atid  about  two  Weefe 
aaeepA&etited  a  luiurience  0f  gt^owtH  eXceed&ftg 
9hf  t&iog  of  the  kind  we  em  saw.  Tfce  *Wf# 
bi4Uita^pe«z»BceoftallBeB,tinc^tn  rank  bad  it 
shot  UPr    tf  anOmu^U}  «»Ji«s  h^Vt  *ich  vv&m  * 

rJd^  veU  for  tk&  pub\k  gwwtty  to  upto- 
d  iuP 

SltlS*  ^SiAttlNd  At  NAH*ttKllT.-^Phit*tt«^ 

al  featira],  and  the  oOy  heiibfc*  oalebrt^dl  tip** 
Uw  Iajftnd»  takei  plaot  on  Mmfof  m*iTwmfcf 
mix.  T^ileaipfwaiTclafira^le^v^NewlW. 
ford  %  Nantucket  on  §un4ay  naoroi^g  a«d  Myfb 
day  a?temqonr 


•■'- 


The  Chum  OnoM.^-Tfae  strt^jmerf  J«uer  Ii 
ton  ardapeoted  friend  in  Memo*  cdtmtf^  V»- 
ginja  (orte  of  ||ie  n*sl  wtttetfre  graiA-atowif% 
counties  ifi  Uia  State.)  In  p*daiiahiug  fo  miCaypra)- 
ble  an  account  or  tne  crop  in  |iiat  quarter,  it  se 
lo  b§  proper  to  say  that  the  accouiits  trom 
PennsylVahiiei  jgralh  districts,  and  other  parts  of  i 
country,  are  fitogeiner  moii  iavorablS  tltafl  t 
fcHowfiig,  arid  bromlSe  indftd  aii  aterage  crbp.-^ 
f^atioftal  IttteltSgetieer.T 

VraonttA,  Juh*  11,  ItoJ}. 
To  the  Edilors.— GheWlettten  r  The  crep  of  wheat 
U  aotna'Dy  indifierait,  indeed  bad— few"  4tn  riap 
half  a  own  and  olUrs  not  mom  than  a:  ikiai  or  ft 
fpHith..  TUryeiafanei^ytelflraWa.  TiUcpr^ 
iB.  backwawl,  au^J  by  go\xj  cultivation  and  a  favor- 

lon  wi' 

»iVunQ 

rains,  will  be  gtcat, 
\x&ii\\  is  sowed,  to  stipply  the  defittenjcy  or  raUWJ 
of  the  wheat,  destroyed  more  By  th«  iy  Ulan  b^ 
the  wirtter.  The  certainty  of  a  ^reKt  ACarcity  df 
wheat  aad  rye,  dioaW  induct  nler«ian«  to  pfapatt 
to  import  grain,  ottierwiw  ike  rioptdatten  «f  tUi 
lane  cities  will  greatly  aufjpr.  It  wiU  be  unw^e 
anc|  yerv  imprudent,  to  trust  akogeikcr  to  tke  hAr- 
vesjt  of  this  year.  If  this  snail  be  the  iiid  j^oreuoh 
ofmcrcliantp,  distress  ainong  the  T)opr  population  oT 
large  ciifes  will  be'  cJctrelne.  This  country  wii 
have  t^>%rtiri  for  exportation,  and  as  the  protaWfli 
tf  H,  (hm  will  be  a  deficiency  of  gtarrt  for  hoir* 
oobiimiHkw,  »ea«»  ah^iM  be  ifcad  tifereigricotdK 
triea  that  may  have  to  apare.  Yow»>  luu    . 


■4^- 


[film  **  Trey  Whig.] 
Whe^t  Cfiofjj  in  many  nrta  of  the  couotrj^ 
ajmeaf  to  have  been  matcr^aUy  injuced  by  theae- 
Ypreynnter.  1»  Maryland  not  more  than  bjdf.i 
crop  wjll  be  secureq— 'the  wheat  being  eithet  •'xroi- 
ehout^or  ^blowri  out"  or* the  ground, l^yirfe 
large  sections  nrmok  entirely  bare.  In  aeme  few 
ifl^tencea,  the  wheat  fieWfe  %hd  beent**^**^  w|l 
and  piarrud  witk  Indkn  ceov  The  tatlec,  i| 
seemevhMaleosuirei^gre^^fcemth^ciitwqffmt 
but  tbe  Ryeia  repreaeWPed  as  quiw  pjW^airuL  f^ 
thp  crops  of  Clover,  Grw,  Ppfttpea,  and  Fr^ 
With  Uie  ejecepuou  of  peaches,  bid  Fair  to  be  unusu- 
ally abunAaiit. 


he  Richmond  Enquirer  states  that  die  wheat 
crot)  In  Virginia  doei  hot  ^rdmite  one  third  of  tiM 
ufettal  haWest  T)ie  severe  winter  Ha»  Afrjated  ft 
e*rerttfVely  Wktrtigh  atWte  Setrth. 

I*lhe  wwtertifjwtttf  *e  etnas  of  Net?  Voak, 
Wheat  hkaaiifiereil  m—ofram  ike  winter^  pcfW»» 
tken  veaetKf  ^fiaS ex^e Ae»ce4.  Tke^NJKBAa^- 
vestB  of  Genesee  county  will  be  diminished, 

In  some  districts,  howpyei,  a|^peara|ices  are  bet- 
te/.  The  Pennsylvftwi  papers  speak  or  tbeprge- 
pectof  an  abuna^ftt  harvest. 

The  Cincmriati  Pbst  «f  May  30,  says-^«,n» 
seaioh,  tjWdhlrtrt  a  few  weeks  since  was  very  't*Sj- 
rlromisHig,  'now  Bids  ^air  to  be  one  of  the  most  prtU 
duetjve  that  kas  been  for  many  veark^  ;ev«n  tte 
wkeat  Wift  prdvelo  be  at  least  an  average  caop.    ' 

The  Po«^hkefl>sie  Iftu^of  lUe  ^d^aai^Mhc 
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LtTERABY  NOTICES. 

Worm  of  J*  mis  K.  PadlDIno,  Tola.  I.  and  II. 
Uniform  edition.  New  York,  Harper  ft  Bro- 
TfieKS.— The  two  volumes  which  oenttaew  (he 
scries  carry  us  back  at  once  to  tic  days  Of  our  boy- 
hood— and  to  the  impressions, yet  freah  unJ  utitffa- 
oed.which  B^magmii,  on  iu  first  appearance,  roads 
apon  young  and  old  nt'the  town:— -we  ban 
Salmagundi  re-published.  Mr.'PaOtding,  it  is  veil 
known,  aharee  with  Waihiagtim  firing  in  l.li 
iborship  of  these  ahMBiing  papers — which,  hare 
been  revised  by  both,  but  ltirwt  jadtemotty  n 
tered — "  a  few  of  the  most  glaring  errors  and  Bip- 
jCBlitl  oaky,"  aa  it  ia  modestly  aaid  in  the  preface, 
having  been  airxiiitred.  To  use  thousands  and  UN 
DTtiiDusands  of  renders  of  the  pr«semda.y,wb»only 
know  Sihnagundi  by  tradition,  the  publishers  have, 
in  than  volumes,  tendered  au  acceptable  sen'. 
They  have,  too,  gives  then  a  very  handsome  ate- 
dmnical  dress  and  execution. 

TarFivu.i  Ban,  an  lntTancrWN*  concs na- 
me TKt  Kklhtiohb  op  Lip*  ■  I  vol.  Now  York, 
D.  Arri-iTON  &  Co. — Practical  religion,  as  it  fa 
called  for,  and  exemplified,  in  the  every  day  life  of 
these  who  am  truly  influenced  by  its  spirit,  is  the 
theme  of  (his  volume.  It  ra  therefore  a  se 
volume,  ami  only  tu  be  taken  in  hand  by  such  as 
a#e  disposed  seriously  to  inquire  into,  and  abide  by. 


The  Whole  story  Of  the  Sutton  family  is  well  d 
vised,  and  sustained  with  skill  and  consistency. 

Pikcil  Sietches,  or  Outline  of  CrMu-acwr  and 
Manners — by  Miss  Lesui.  Second  series.  1 
vsi. ;  Caam,  La*  St  Blanch*  iu>.— Keen  observu. 
tkm,  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  end  a  quiet 
humor  in  the  anode  of  bringing  out  the  characters, 
recommend  these  Pencil  Sketches— now  gathered 
into  a  volume,  from  the  different  periodicals  in 
which  they  originally  appeared. 

Wores  or  Mas.  Sherwood;  vol  10 — uniform 
edition— JSew  York;  Uurn  tt  Brotbm,— In 
this  volume  the  Lady*/  Ha  ^fsneris  continued; 
being  the  second  of  four  volumes,  In  which  this 
«ortion«f  Mrs.  Sherwood's  works  ale  lo  be  com- 
.prist*. 

fiivisra  MarxieaHa.  Periodico  cientinco  y  lii- 
erurio  No.  1,  voL  I.  Jr/edw— 18So,  p.  ISA.— This  is 
"  a  periodical  workf  ftrmed' 
n  the  plan  of  the  Qurterly's  ofEngland 
said  America,  but  embracing  also  matter,  which 
wish  tib  is  deemed  Appropriate  to  the  pages  of  a 
Monthly  Magazine.  It  is  to  be  published  once  In 
every  two  months ;  and,  as  we  are  informed  in  a 
weH  written  introduction,  embraces  a  large  circle  of 
topics  *»  discussion,  from  which  pdilira  are  ex- 
cluded. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles will  perhaps  furnish  the  most  correct  idea  of 
the  work.  Tbs  first  article  n  "  apon  die  capacity 
of  the  Indians  to  form  abstract  and  general  ideas," 
and  purports  to  be  a  "  refutation  of  Robertson." 

In  the  department  of  History  we  find  "  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  tlie  reign  of  Philip  IV.,"  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  from  the  Origmal  Mas.,  and 
a  notice  of  "  some  of  the  voyages  and  maritime  dis- 
coveries mads  by  die  Spanish  j* 
1993,  and  brought  down  to  int. 
od  from  tfmairtU'i  collection  of  voyages  and  dis- 
coveries j  and  it  bos  occurred  to  us,  that  in  the  de- 
partment of  liifltray,  the  work  may  be  rooak'  one  of 
much  interest  to  the  American  antiquarian. 
the  way,  the  successful  application  of  sttahm 


the  propelling  power  of  boats,  Would  see 
JWitrretr,  to  have  been  made  ns  for  back 
year  1543,  by  one  Blmco  at  Corny,  who  t, 
hia  Mieceas  in  the  port  of  Barcelona,  with  a 
sent  of*00  tons,  in  the  presence  of  many, 
rewarded  by  the  crown,  and  a  record  of  thi 
transaction,  extracted  from  the  royal  archil 
duly  authenticated,  Is  presented  by  AsMrr 
There  is  also  a  very  interesting  Woes 
sketch  of  Dona  Beatrix  dc  Bovodjlla,  th 
companion  and  heme  friend  of  Queen  Isal 
was  so  her  ear  nee*,  and,  according  to  Pa 
quent  entreaties,  that  the  Catholic  Queen  a 
vailed  on  to  extend  to  "the  peat  admin 
patronage   which  resulted   in  the   disco* 

^VYe  hove  net  room  for  farther  remark  on ' 
or  articles.  We  hope  that  so  fruitful  a  A 
the  antiquities  of  Mexico  Will  not  be  overlo 
•treceeebng  numbers  of  the  work,  and  cannr 
as  we  mo*  l  cheerfully  do,  this  first  apecir 
much  interesting  matter,  presented  On  excel 
per  and  in  a  beautiful  type,  we  ahull  look ' 
lerest  far  those  which  aie  to  (Mow. 

Ybe  KbpUBUck  op  Letters;  No.  S3. 
Mr.  H.  JL  JVwflelal:  New  York:  Geo. 
bo*«.— In  Wednesday's  paper  We  referred 
new  auspices  under  which  this  work  was 
forji  v,  appear,  and  we  flow  have  to  acknc 
the  fust  number  of  the  the  third  volume.  1 
says  of  fits,  {Charles  Lamb,)  lead  off, 
give  an  idea  at  (be  cheapness  of  tins  prodt* 
may  be  stated  that  the  two  volumes  of  tin 
says,  will  be  comprized  in  three  numbers, 
18  3-4  coma,  of  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
tins  result  produced  by  employing  small  t; 
common  materials.  On  the  contrary  tin 
lamped  pages  are  open,  clear,  and  distinct,  i 
papsr  is  white  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Jacob's  Litik  tliAnta,  with  notes  and  i 
tfotrs,  by  Job*  D.Gort**:  Slh  New  York  e 
New- York,  W.  E.  Dei*.  In  stating  the 
this  achooi-book,  and  the  (act  that  it  has  i 
passed  to  a  fifth  edition  here,  we  furnish  i 
and  sufficient  voucher. 

Am  Eholmh  Gaanuix,  in  which  the  pri 
Of  she  language  are  methodically  arrtrngi 
practically  illustrated,  fcc  &&,  for  (he 
schools  :  by  CoaKxi.itrs  B.  Eraajtsr  :  N< 
J,  DamkaM.  This  ss  a  well  printed  grs 
which  adopts  the  method  of  instruction  of  IH 
Annals  op  PitBeKdi.Dcr  :  vol.  It,  No.  ) 
ton,  Mason,  Oapbn  It  Lion.  We  have  not 
seen  this  periodical  which  must  now  be  of 
age.  It  is  published  under  the  superintend 
a  committee,  who  are  the  Rev.  Join  Pierpoi 
W.  B.  Faait,  and  Doctor*  P.  F.  Ftagg  am 
Rial. 

Tub:  Histobt  ob  Ibelah  d :  by  Thomas ) 
Esq.,  vol.  I.,  IHriiadelphia  ;  Cabe*  Lba  k 
chabb. — We  have,  before,  in  speaking  of  ti 
volume  of  a  work,  fhat  will  swell  through ; 
we  presume,  described  it,  on  the  faith  of  no: 
tracts  we  hare  seen,  aa  full  of  antiquarian  re. 
written  in  a  style  the  opposite  of  mat 
Moore  baa  heretofore  adopted,  and  dry  eno 
be  ia  keeping,  with  the  musty  records,  whic 
been  ransacked  for  materials.  Its  history 
down  only  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  centuri 
it  JsWancea  towards  our  ages,  it  will  also,  wc 
not,  increase  in  interest. 
The  Ahuicab  Mohtbli  MaoaaoiB  fot 
Tub  Knici(HiocasB  M*q»iise  for  Jut 
Tarn  U.  &  HavAt,  htd  Mmtiii  Mat 
htfttot-    HtiliiWs-Wrtshmston. 
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trongly  interested  me.  It  was  Mallesherbes — the 
•  honest  and  able  minister — the  undaunted  advocate 
— the  kind  and  true  friend  of  Louis  Capet — ac- 
companied by  his  daughter,  the  Marchioness  Ro- 
cambo,  and  her  child—he  was  about  to  die  on  the 
scaffold.  But  the  child !  surely  they  Would  not 
murder  the  child?  And  why  not?  The  old  man's 
crime  was  his  innocence  and  purity  of  character- 
how  then  could  the  child  escape  ?  The  wagon  was 
drawn  up  beside  the  guillotine,  and  all  was  soon 
ready  for  the  first  execution.  Mallesherbes  stood 
nearest  the  steps,  and  he  was  about  to  descend, 
when  a  savage  voice  cried  out,  "  The  child  first!" 
The  old  man  would  have  remonstrated,  but  his 
daughter  checked  him— "  »Tis  but  a  moment,  my 
father,"  said  she,  'tis  but  a  moment,"— she  raised 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  herself  handed  it  to  the 
executioner.  The  little  creature,  frightened  by  the 
Bavage  looks  of  the  man,  screamed  out,  "  Don't 
leave  me,  mother — come  with  me — don't  leave  me." 
"I  will  not  leavevou,  my  child— I  will  be  with  you 
in  a  moment."  The  child  was  pacified,  and  the 
mother  turned  towards  her  aged  parent,  and  buried 
her  face  in  his  neck ;  he,  too,  bent  forward  till  his 
white  hair  flowed  over  her  shoulders.  Thus  they 
saw  nothing— yet  th*».y  were  so  near  they  must 
have  heard  the  jerk  of  the  string,  that  loosed  the 
ponderous  axe— its  clatter  as  it  fell.  A  strong 
'  shudder  shook  the  frame  of  the  mother :  but  when 
the  executioner  called  out,  "  Now  for  the  woman," 
she  raised  her  placid  face  from  her  father's  neck- 
looked  fondly  m  his  face— kissed  his  cheek— "For 
a  brief  moment,  farewell,my  father."  Shcstepped 
with  a  light  firm  tread  from  the  wagon— mounted 
the  scaffold— and  in  a'  moment  she  was  with  her 
child. 

Mallesherbes  came  next;  he  had  summoned  all 
his  energies  for  this  last  scene  in  his  life's  drama, 
and  he  played  it  nobly.  Never  in  the  proudest 
days  of  his  power  had  the  minister  looked  or  moved 
with  a  loftier  dignity.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
he  repulsed  the  rude  advances  of  one  of  the  guard, 
who  would  have  assisted  his  descent  from  the 
wagon.  Self-sustained,  in  body  as  in  mind,  he  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  scaffold— even  the  fiends  who 
surrounded  it  were  awed— they  shrunk  back,  and 
allowed  the  old  man  to  place  himself,  almost  unas- 
sisted, on  the  platform.  They  would  have  bound 
him,  but  he  gave  a  forbidding  look— it  was  enough 
— the  executioner  retired— the  plank  was  pushed 
forward — and  for  a  moment  the  old  man  must 
have  seen,  in  the  basket  below,  the  heads  of  his 
children.  This  additional  pang,  if  it  was  one,  was 
short  j  the  executioner  jerked  the  string,  and  all  was 
over. 

We  conclude  with  a  short  and  well-related  naval 
incident— if  so  a  passage  on  shore  may  be  called  : 
A  few  years  since,  the  officers  of  our  frigate, 
then  lying  at  Mahon,  were  invited  by  the  Dutch 
officers  to  join  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  paying 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  their  departed 
shipmates.    At  the  appointed  hour  we  assembled 
on  board  the  Dutch  ship,  and  shortly  after  took  our 
station  in  a  line  of  some  ten  or  twelve  boats,  pull- 
ing minute  strokes,  with  colors  half-mast.    Land- 
ing at  fort  St.  Philip,  the  procession  moved  in  the 
following  order :  our  bond  in  the  van  playing  a  fu- 
neral dirge,  the  Dutch  marines,  then  the  coffin, 
borne  by  eight  men,  a  division  of  sixty  sailors,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dutch  and  American  officers  and  a 
number  of  citizens.    In  this  order  we  commenced 
bur  march  up  to  the  burying  ground  with  slow  and 
martial  tread.    It  was  certainly  an  imposing  scene, 
and  one  well  calculated  to  call  forth  sober  and  sol- 
emn feelings,  and  reflections  of  a  melancholy  cast. 
When  about  midway  in  our  passage,  a  scene  took 
place  which  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  tongue,  is  in- 
adequate to  describe,  changing  our  gravity  to  mirth, 
and  upsetting  all  our  gloomy  meditations.    We 
came  to  a  sudden  halt— the  music  ceased,  and  were 
seen  retreating  to  the  rear ;  the  Dutch  marines, 
from  the  "  reverse  arms,"  brought  their  pieces  to 

1  «!liCr"irge'n  with  fixed  bay°net3— the  swords 
leaped  from  the  scabbards  and  glistened  in  the  sun  • 
and  with  the  clattering  of  instruments,  the  clash- 
ing of  arms,  and  the  "  war  shout"  of  our  party, 
we  received  the  enemy.  He  came  down  upon  us, 
under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  breaking  through 
the  troops,  capsizing  the  coffin,  trampling  some  un- 
der foot,  tossing  others  in  the  air,  and  dispersing 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  awl  then  halting  in  his  furi- 
ous charge,  turned  roimd,  and,  with  a  look  of  in- 
expressible amazement*  reared  aloft  his  noble  head, 
And  died  covered  wi|l*  wounds. 
The  mysterious  eiiemy  proved  to  be  as  noble  a 


looking  bull  as  ever  nature  gave  liberty  to  roam  the 
prairies.  He  was  large,  powerfully  ouilt,  and  of 
perfect  symmetry,  with  a  coat  of  black  matted 
eurly  hair  about  his  short  curved  neck  and  tremen- 
dous shoulders— his  body  smooth  and  of  a  glossy 
black — his  horns  were  short,  stout,  and  weH  point- 
ed. He  was  grazing  quietly  in  a  field,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  music ;  but  the  stent 
of  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the  band  soon  roused  his 
passion,  and  he  commenced  pawing  the  earth, 
thrashing  his  tail,  and  shaking  his  head,  with  evi- 
dent signs  of  increasing  anger;  then  he  would 
make  one  or  two  fearful  bounds,  plough  up  the 
earth  with  his  horns,  and  throw  himself  into  a 
thousand  attitudes:  at  last,  as  the  procession  near- 
ed  him,  his  rage  became  ungovernable,  and  clearing 
the  wall  with  a  graceful  leap,  he  came  bounding 
along  the  road  with  his  head  down,  his  nostrils 
distended,  his  eyes  glaring  fire,  the  foam  flying 
from  his  mouth,  bellowing  most  furiously,  with  his 
tail  well  "  peaked  up,"  dashed  through  our  ranks 
with  all  the  force  and  gallant  bearing  of  Murat's 
cavalry— and  one  might  say  with  equal  effect ! — I 
never  witnessed  a  more  ludicrous  scene,  or  heard 
such  a  burst  of  laughter  as  came  from  our  ranks ! 
Oh !  how  I  wished  for  Hogarth  to  have  sketched 
that  inimitable  scene !  The  subject,  "a  duixotic 
hull  routing  a  military  funeral !!!  It  took  some 
time  to  get  in  order  again,  I  mean  in  regard  to  po- 
sition, for  our  risibles  were  too  highly  charged  not 
to  render  an  occasional  blow  off  absolutely  necessa- 
ry: the  weight  of  gravity  was  too  light  not  to 
keep  the  valve  close,  and  when  it  did  start  up, 
there  was  a  bursting  forth  that  convulsed  the  whole 
party :  how  the  ceremony  was  performed,  I  do  not 
know.  I  only  remember  the  full  vent  we  gave  to 
our  feelings  on  reaching  the  ship.         Oceanus. 

The  Knickerbocker  is,  we  think,  less  clever 
than  usual  The  papers  on  American  literature, 
are  tedious  and  querulous.  They  are,  moreover, 
unjust  in  the  assertion,  that  public  opinion,  in  this 
country,  as  to  native  writers,  waits  for  the  sanction 
of  transatlantic  critics.  The  real  complaint  is,  as 
we  think,  that  public  opinion  is  sought  to  be  forced 
into  the  approval  of  American  writings,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  ^American.  Our  authors,  and  our 
taste  as  readers,need  much  more  the  repression  and 
improvement  of  judiciouscriticism,  than  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  forcing  American  system. 

Of  the  Turf  Register  we  have  left  ourselves  little 
room  to  say  more,  than  that  it  abundantly  sustains 
its  interest  for  sportsmen. 

Sketches  of  History,  Life,  and  Manners 
in  the  West.— Under  this  title  a  new  work,  in 
two  volumes,  by  James  Hall,  is  about  to  appear. 
It  will  be  published  by  Harrison  HaU,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  comprise,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pros- 
pectus— 

1.  A  Treatise  on  the  intercourse  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Indian  Tribes. 

2.  A  Review  of  the  History  of  French  settle- 
ments in  Upper  Louisiana  and  the  North- Western 
Territory. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  Western 
States — containing  a  brief  account  of  the  first  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio  river,  and  Sketches  of  the 
Habits,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of  the  first  set- 
tlers. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  Western  States— containing" 
a  Topographical  Sketch  of  the  counntry — an  ex- 
tended description  of  the  region  of  the  Prairies — 
their  agricultural  advantages,  phenomena,  &c, 
with  a  theory  of  their  origin.  Account  of  fhe  pub- 
lic lands— the  mode  of  sale  and  regulations  of  the 
office— -with  a  review  of  the  various  propositions 
made  in.  Congress  for  disposing  of  the  public  do- 
main*' Steamboat  navigation  in  the  West,  from  its 
first  establishment  to  the  present  time — commerce 
and  trade  of  the  Western  States— remarks  on  emi- 
gration—with a  variety  of  minor  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  population,  trade,  agriculture,  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Western  States. 

The  skill  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  writer— his  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  western  country— his  accuracy 
and  his  research,  cannot  fail  to  render  this  a  valua- 
ble publication. 

Society  is  cemented  by  laws,  upheld  try  reli^ 
gion,  endeared  by  manners,  and  adorned  \)y  arts. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Aristocracy  of  England  in  their  So- 
cial Relations. — The  following  are  extracts  from 
a  pamphlet  published  under  the  name  of  "  Isaac 
Tompkins,  gent,"  ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham. 

"The  nobility  of  England,  though  it  forms  the 
basis  and  bulk,  forms  not  the  whole  of  our  aristo- 
cratic body.  To  all  practical  purposes  wetnust  in- 
clude under  that  name  all  then*  immediate  connex- 
ions, and  even  all  who  live  in  the  same  circles,  have 
the  same  objects,  and  from  time  to  time  attain  the 
same  privileges.  The  law  of  the  constitution  is, 
that  only  a  peer's  eldest  son  succeeds  to  his  father's 
honors,  and  therefore  we  constantly  hear  it  said  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  belong  to  the  body  of  th* 
people.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  as  regards  le- 
gal rights — nothing  more  false  as  regards  political 
and  social  bias.  It-2  certain  that  the  eldest  son 
alone  is  deemed  by  our  institutions  to  be  born  a 
lawgiver,  a  senator,  and  a  judge;  that  he  alone,  be 
he  ever  so  ignorant,  stupid,  and  vicious,  is  allowed 
to  decide  upon  the  great  questions  of  policy  and  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  sit  in  appeal  upon  the  decis- 
ions of  all  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  and 
to  judge  without  review  all  his  feliowvcitizens  for 
property,  liberty,  limb,  and  life.  These  high  func- 
tions are  so  essentially  inherent  in  him,  that  no 
bankruptcy,  no  idiocy  (short  of  being  found  luna- 
tic by  commission,)  no  criminality,  can  deprive 
him  of  his  judicial  and  legislative  attributes.  He 
may  have  committed  felony,  and  been  transported 
— or  perjury,  and  been  pilloried — or  fraud,  and 
been  on  the  tread-mill ;  yet,  the  day  after  his  sen-  , 
tence  expires,  he  may  take  his  seat  next  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
turn  by  his  vote  the  fate  of  a  great  measure  for 
diffusing  universally  the  justice  which  he  has  con- 
temned and  outraged  ,*  as  indeed  one  voice  threw 
out  the  Local  Courts'  Bill :  one  peer  who  opposed 
it  had  stated  his  interests  to  be  affected  by  the 
measure,  being  personally  possessed  of  a  private 
jurisdiction.*  An  act  of  Parliament  is  required 
m  such  a  case  to  disqualify  the  hereditary  function- 
ary ;  and,  accordingly,  a  peer  in  Ireland,  having 
been  convicted  of  taking  bribes  to  decide  a  cause 
in  the  House  of  Lords  there,  an  act  was  passed  to 
prevent  him  from  afterwards  judging,  but  he  voted 
on  all  laws. 

*That  all  these  high,  precious,  grievous,  absurd 
and  revolting  privilegesf  are  confined  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers  is  certain;  it  is  equally  certain  that 
a  more  gross  mistake  never  was  committed  than 
theirs  who  for  this  reason  affect  to  consider,all  the 
younger  branches  of  noble  families  as  equal  with 
the  rest  of  the  people.  Equal  they  are  in  law : 
they  can  only  use  and  be  used  like  their  neigh- 
bors ;  they  pay  taxes  like  them  ;  they  cannot  ride 
down  the  peasant  or  the  shopkeepers  with  im- 
punity :  but  so  neither  can  the  peers  themselves. 
And  yet  who  shall  say  that,  except  privilege  of  ar- 
rest from  debt,  and  the  power  of  sitting  m  Par- 
liament and  as  judges,  there  is  any  real  difference 
existing  by  law  between  the  eldest  son  and  his 
brothers,  further  than  there  is  between  a  rich  man 
and  a  poor  ?  All  belong  to  the  same  estate ;  all 
are  alike  a  favored  race  in  the  Government  and 
in  society  ;  all  have  advantages  unknown  to  us  of 
the  common  people ;  and  therefore  all  constitute 
the  body  of  aristocracy  in  fact,  be  the  law  ever  so 
plain  in  the  eldest  son's  favor. 

"  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  persons  who, 
from  their  fortune  and  education,  live  with  noble 
families  habitually.  They  are  admitted  to  the 
same  familiarities;  they  receive  the  same  respect 
from  those  who  foolishly  look  up  to  rank,  ana  yet 
more  foolishly  gaze  at  fashion ;  they  find  the  ave- 
nues to  power  as  well  as  distinction  open  to  them ; 
they  are  born  even  to  political  supremacy  which 
others  earn  by  working  for  it  and  deserving  it. — 
What  difference  in  society  is  there  between  a  lorcfls 
second  son,  or  ineed  bis  eldest,  and  the  son  of  a 
rich  squire,  especially  if  he  be  of  old  family,  that 
is,  if  his  father  and  grandfather  have  been  squires 
before  him?  It  is  certainly  a  very  great  advan- 
tage of  our  constitution  that  nothing  prevents 
men  of  no  birth  from  gaining  this  station  by  their 
wealth,  and  talents,  and  industry ;  but  still  they 
are,  in  this  most  important  particular,  worse  off 
than  hereditary  patricians — they  have  to  make 
their  way — to  win  their  spurs  ;  the  others  start  on 
a  'vantage  ground — they  are  born  spurred. 
.#  *        *         *  *  *        * 

u  *  What,  then,'  our  honest  yeoman's  son,  our 
worthy  tradesman's  daughter,  may  properly  ask, 
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*  what  is  it  that  gives  the  aristocratic  circles  all  this 
extraordinary  influence ;  and  first  of  all,)  why  is 
the  admission  into  aristocratic  society  so  very  high- 
ly prized,  that  we  of  the  middle  classes  are  ready 
to  leave  father  and  mother,  and  brother  and  sister, 
and  cleave  unto  them,  if  we  can  only,  at  the  cost 
of  such  sacrifices,  obtain  admittance  within  their 
pale?' 

"  First,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  very 
great,  a  very  real  charm,  in  those  circles  of  society. 
The  elegance  of  manners  which  there  prevails  is 
perfect j  the  taste  which  reigns  over  all  is  complete ; 
the  tone  of  conversation  is  highly  agreeable,  infi- 
nitely below  that  of  France  indeed,  out  still  most 
fascinating.  There  is  a  lightness,  an  ease,  a  gaie- 
ty, which  to  those  who  have  no  important  object  in 
view,  and  who  deem  it  the  highest  privilege  pf  ex- 
istence, and  the  utmost  effort  of  genius,  to  pass 
the  hours  agreeably,  must  be  all  that  is  most  attrac- 
tive. 

"  After  this  ample  admission,  let  us  add  [that 
whoever,  after  passing  an  evening  in  this  society, 
shall  attempt  to  recollect  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versation, wiU  find  himself  engaged  in  a  hopeless 
task.  It  woulc^  be  easier  to  record  the  changes  of 
color  in  a  pigeon's  neck,or  the  series  of  sounds  made 
by  an  iEolian  harp,  or  the  forms  and  hues  of  an 
Aurora  Borealis.  All  is  pleasing,  all  pretty,  all 
serviceable  in  passing  the  tune,  but  all  unsubstan- 
tial. If  man  had  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to 
spend  without  pain  or  uneasiness  the  hours  not  de- 
voted to  sleep,  certainly  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  complain  of  these  coteries.  But  if  he  is  accoun- 
table for  his  time,  then  surely  he  has  no  right  to 
pass  it  thus.  Compared  with  this,  chess  becomes 
a  science,  draughts  and  backgammon  are  highly  re- 
spectable. Compared  with  this,'  dancing,  which  is 
exercise,  and  even  games  of  romps,  are  rational 
modes  of  passing  the  hours.  Compared  with  this, 
it  is  worthy  of  a  rational  being  to  read  the  most 
frivolous  romance  that  was  ever  penned,  or  gaze 
upon  the  poorest  mime  that  ever  strutted  on  the 

"The  want  of  sense  and  reason  which  prevails 
jn  these  circles  is  wholly  inconceivable.  Aivignor- 
ance  of  all  that  the  more  refined  of  the  middle,  or 
even  ofithe  lower  classes,  well  know,  is  accompani- 
ed by  an  insulting  contempt  for  any  one  who  does 
not  know  any  ef  the  silly  and  worthless  trifles 
which  form  the  staple  of  their  only  knowledge.  An 
entire  incapacity  of  reasoning,  is  twin  sister  to  a 
ready  and  flippant  authoritative  denial  of  all  that 
reason  nas  taught  others.  An  utter  impossibility 
of  understanding  what  men  of  learning  and  experir 
ence  have  become  familiar  with  stalksliand  in  hand 
insolent  and  exuitme,  with  a  stupid  denial  of  truths 
which  are  all  but  self-evident,  and  are  of  extreme 
importance.  Every  female  member  of  this  exqui- 
site class  is  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some 
waiting  maid,  or  silly  young  lover,  or  alander-mon- 
gering  newspaper  -r  and  if  not  under  the  sway  of 
one  paper,  lives  in  bodily  fear  of  two  or  three. — 
Brills,  entreaties,  threats,  are  by  turns  employed 
to  disarm  these  tyrants  ;  and  however  tormented 
the  wretched  victim  may  be,  she  is  forced  by  some 
strange  fatality,  or  propensity,  to  read  what  most 
tortures  her. 

"  Indeed,  the  relations  of  this  aristocratic  class 
with  tfie  press  form  one  of  the  features  most  illus* 
trativc  ofthe  aristocratic  character,  feplete  as  it  is 
with  all  the  caprice  and  waywardness,  the  unrea- 
soning, and  often  unfeeling  propensities,  the  alter- 
nate n  w  of  blindness  to  all  danger,  and  alarmwhere 
all  ia  safe— in  short,  all  that  goes  to  the  composition 

of  a  child,  and  a  spoiled  child. 

***** 

"  That  their'  encouragement  is  confined  to  the 
vilest  portion  of  the  press  has  long  ago  been  affirm- 
ed, and  is  not  denied.  The  respectable  journals  are 
no  favorite  reading  of  theirs.  The  newspaper  that 
^fearlessly  defends  die  right*  that  refuses  to  pander 
for  the  headlong  passions  ofthe  multitude  or  cater 
for  the  vicious  appetites  of  the  selecter  circles,  that 
does  its  duty  alike  regardless  of  the  hustings  and 
the  boudoir,  has  little  chance  of  lvihg  on  the  satin- 
wood  table,  of  being  blotted  with  ungrammatical 
ill-spelt  notes,  half -bad  English,  half  worse  French, 
or  of  being  fondled  by  fingers  that  have  just  broken 
a  gold-wax-seal  ona  grass-green  paper.  But  more 
especially  will  it  be  exeluded,  possibly  extruded, 
from  those  sacred  haunts  of  the  Corinthian  order,  if 
it  convey  any  solid  instruction  upon  a  useful  or  im- 
portant subject,  interesting  to  the  species  which 
the  writers  adorn,  and  the  patricians  do  tbek  best 
to  degrade.  Even  wit  the  most  refined  finds  no 
phom  such  minds )  and  if  it  be  used  in  illustrating 


&n  argument,  or  in  pressing  home  the  demonstration 
(which  it  often  may  be,)  the  author  is  charged 
with  treating  a  serious  subject  lightly,  and  of  jest- 
ing where  he  should  reason.  Broad  humor,  de- 
scending to  farce,  is  the  utmost  reach  of  their  ca- 
pacity ;  and  that  is  of  no  value  in  their  eyes  unless 
it  raises  a  laugh  at  a  friend's  expense.  Some  who 
have  lived  at  court,  and  are  capable  of  better  things, 
say  they  carefully  eschew  all  jests ;  for  princes 
take  such  things  as  a  personal  affront — as  raising 
the  joker  to  their  own  level,  by  calling  on  them  to 
laugh  with  him.  One  kind  of  jest,  indeed,  never 
fails  to  find  favor  in  those  high  latitudes — where 
the  author  is  himself  the  subject  of  the  merriment 
Buffoonery  is  a  denizen  in  all  courts,  but  most  com- 
monly indigenous ;  and  after  the  court's  example, 
patrician  society  is  fashioned.  It  is  not  in  the  true 
aristocratic  circles  that  any  one  will  adventure  the 
most  harmless  jest  who  would  not  pass  for  a  Jaco- 
bin or  a  Freethinker.  He  may  make  merry  with 
the  led-captain  or  the  humble  companion,  or  possi- 
bly the  cflflplfrin  (though  that  was  rather  of  the 
olden  time,  before  the  French  Revolution  had 
taught  the  upper  orders  to  pay  the  homage  render- 
ed by  vice  to  virtue,  without  acquiring  piety  or 
morals.)  Any  other  kind  of  wit  rather  indicates,  if 
tolerated,  that  the  adventurous  individual  has 
found  his  way  thither  from  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  liberal  party. 

"  From  a  contemplation  of  the  aristocracy,  the  re- 
sult of  sorrowful  observation,  not  of  irritable  displea- 
sure, we  naturally  turn  to  its  lamentable  but  inevi- 
table consequence.  Can  society  long  remain  in  this 
most  unnatural  state  ? 

"  *  No  charge  rested  on  the  noble  lord ;  but  it  is 
given  as  an  illustration.  A  clause  in  the  bill  had 
exempted  his  court. 

"  f  This  perfection  of  our  mixed  constitution  (the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations!)  is  thus  described  by 
a  zealous  Church-and-King-man — the  Tory  Dean 
Swift — as  far  as  decency  allows  an  extract  from 
the  Rev.  author's  work : — 

"  *  I  told  his  Honor  that  nobility  among  us  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  idea  he  had  of  it ; 
tnat  our  young  noblemen  are  bred  from  their  child- 
hood in  idleness  and  luxury ;  that  as  soon  as  years 
will  permit,  they  consume  thairvigor  and  contract 
odious  diseases  among  +***  ;  and  when  their  for- 
tunes are  almost  ruined,  they  marry  some  woman 
of  mean  birth,  disagreeable  person,  and  unsound 
constitution,  merely  for  money,  whom  they  hate 
and  despise ;  that  the  productions  of  such  marriages 
are  generally  scrofulous,  ricketty,  and  deformed 
children,  by  which  means  the  'family  seldom  con- 
tinues above  three  generations,  unless  the  wife 
takes  care  to  provide  a  healthy  father  among  her 
neighbors  or  domestics,  in  order  to  improve  or  eon* 
tinue  the  breed.  *  *  *  The  imperfections  of  his 
mind  run  parallel  with  those  of  his  body,  being  a 
composition  of  spleen,  dullness,  ignorance,  capnee, 
sensuality,  and  pride :  Without  the  consent,' 
adds  the  Dean,  *  of  this  illustrious  body,  no  law 
can  be  enacted,  repealed,  or  altered;  and  these 
nobles  have  likewise  the  decision  of  all  our  pos- 
sessions without  appeal.'  No  one  can.  deny  that 
this  is  a  most  exaggerated  and  even  false  as  well  as 
disgusting  representation.  Yet  this  same  very  Rev. 
divine  cants  you  for  an  hour  by  the  clock, '  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1786,  being  Sunday,'  about  'the 
blessed  martyrs,'  and '  the  blasphemies  ofthe  Puri- 
tans, who  dispensed  with  a  House  of  Lords,'  Veri- 
ly, he  should  have  served  under  the  present  Minis- 
try,and  with  the  supporters  ofthe  trustworthy  land- 
ed interest,  which  has  lately  covered  itself  with 
such  gfary !" 

A  RBPLBCTioji.-^Round  the  idea  of  one's  mo- 
ther the  mind  of  man  clings  with  a  fond  affection. 
It  is  the  jirst,  Bweet,  deep  thought  stamped  upon 
our  infeilt  hearts,  when  yet  soft  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  most  profound  impressions,  and  all  the 
after-feelings  of  the  world  are  more  or  less  light  in 
comparison.  I  do  not  know  that  even  in  our  £|d 
age  we  do  not  look  back  to  that  feeling  as  the  sweet* 
est  we  have  known  through  life.  Our  passions  and 
our  wilfulness  may  lead  us  far  from  the  object  of 
onr  filial  love ;  we  learn  even  to  pain  her  heart,  to 
Oppose  her  wishes,  to  violate  her  commands ;  we 
may  become  wild,  headstrong,  and  angry  at  her 
counsels  or  her  opposition ;  but  when  death  has 
stilled  her  monitory  voice,  and  nothing  but  calm 
memory  remains  to  recapitulate  her  virtues  and 
good  deeds,  affection,  like  a  flower  beaten  to  the 
.  ground  by  a  past  storm,  raises  up  her  head  and 
smike  amvDfH  the  tears,   Round  that  ides,  «uvire 


have  said,  the  mind  clings  with  fond  affection ;  and 
even  when  the  early  period  of  our  loss  forces  mem- 
ory to  be  silent,  fancy  takes  the  place  of  remem- 
brance, and  twines  the  image  of  our  dead  parent 
with  a  garland  of  graces  and  beauties  and  virtues, 
which  we  doubt  not  that  she  possessed.  Thus  had 
it  been  with  De  Vaux :  he  could  just  call  to  mind 
a  face  that  had  appeared  to  him  very  beautiful,  and 
a  few  kind  and  tender  words  from  the  lips  of  her 
he  had  called  mother :  but  he  had  fancied  her  all 
that  was  good  and  gentle  and  virtuous ;  and  now 
that  he  was  forced  to  look  upon  her  as  a  fallen  be- 
ing-—as  one  who  had  not  only  forgotten  virtue  her- 
self, but  in  sin  had  brought  him  into  the  world,  to 
degradation  and  shame— what  could  be  his  feelings 
towards  her  ? — [The  Gipsey.] 

[From  the  National  Gazette] 

The  fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  allegory  is 
well  known.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of 
it  is  found  in  an  Arabian  poet,  who  narrates  a  suit 
which  was  pleaded  on  both  sides  and  judged  un* 
der  an  allegorical  veil,  and  which  seemed  an 
enigma  to  those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  The 
following  account  of  it  is  abridged  from  the  "Me- 
langes de  Literature  Orientale "  of  M.  de  Car- 
donne. 

A  Sultan,  beholding  a  beautiful  woman  from  his 
terrace,  fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  Wishing 
to  inform  her  himself  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
she  had  inspired  him,  he  imposed  upon  her  husband 
Feiroux  a  commissibn  to  be  executed  immediately.' 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Sultan  found  means  to 
penetrate  to  the  apartment  of  the  beautiful  Chem- 
sennissa  (a  name  signifying  the  Sun  of  women,)—* 
The  lady  seeing  him  enter,  and  divining  his  in- 
tentions, said  to  him :  '  The  lion  would  deem 
himself  degraded  by  eating  the  leavings  of  the 
wolf  j  and  this  king  of  animals  disdains  to  slake 
his  thirst  in  the  stream  which  the  dog  denies  with 
his  impure  mouth.'  The  Sultan  comprehending 
that  he  had  nothing  to  hope,  retired  in  such  con* 
fusion  as  to  forget  one  of  his  suppers, 

Feiroux  had  set  off  with  suon  haste,  that  he  had 
omitted  to  take  with  him  the  order  written  by  the 
Sultan  j  and  returning  to  jjetit  a  moment  after  the 
letter  had  departed,  perceived  his  slipper.  His  jeal- 
ousy was  excited  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but  he  dis- 
sembled it  through  fqar  of  the  Sultant  and  resolved 
to  repudiate  Cnemsennissa.  He  induced  her,  ac- 
cordingly, under  a  plausiblepretext,  to  go  and  pass 
some  days  with  her  father,  and  gave  Tier  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold.  She  obeyed ;  but  some  time  hav- 
ing elapsed  without  the  appearance  of  Feiroux, 
she  became  alarmed,  and  communicated  her  fears 
to  her  brothers.  They  repaired  together  to  the 
Vizier,  to  learn  the  reason  of  his  absence,  ^e  re* 
plied  without  entering  into  any  explanations,  that 
the  dower  which  had  been  agreed  upon  having 
been  paid  to  Chemsennissa,  there  were  no  further 
questions  to  be  asked.  The  case  was  then  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  justice. 

The  Sultan  was  in  the  habit  of  being  present  at 
trials,  in  order  to  restrain  the  Cadis.  The  broth- 
ers of  Chemsennissa  spoke  thus  : — u  My  lord,  we 
leased  to  Feiroux  a  delicious  garden,  a  terrestrial 
paradise ;  we  consigned  it  to  Turn,  surrounded  by 
lofty  wails  and  filled  with  the  finest  trees,  adorned 
with  flowers  and  loaded  with  fruit  He  now  wish- 
es to  give  us  back  this  garden,  deprived  of  every 
thing  that  rendered  it  delicious  when  he  received 
it  from  us," 

The  Cadi  having  commanded  Feiroux  to  assign 
his  reasons,  he  said — "  It  is  unwillingly  that  I  re- 
nounce the  enjoyment  of  this  spot,  which  was  dear 
to  me ,  but  one  day,  whilst  walking  in  one  of  its 
paths,  I  perceived  tne  traces  of  a  lion :  fear  seized 
upon  my  soul,  arid  I  preferred  abandoning  the  gar* 
den  to  that  terrible  animal,  to  exposing  myself  to 
his  rage.* 

The  Sultan,  who  easily  understood  the  enigma, 
anticipating  the  Cadi,  said  to  Feiroux — "  Return 
into  th*  |jarden,  Feiroux;  thou  hast  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  true  that  the  lion  has  placed  his  foot  in 
it,  but  he  has  touched  none  of  the  fruit ;  and  he 
left  it,  overcome  with  shame  and  confusion :  there 
never  was  a  more ibeautiftil  garden,  nor  one,  at  the 
same  time,  better  guarded  and  secure  from  dan- 
ger." 

Feiroux  took  back  Chemsennissa,  and  loved  her 
still  more  ardently  when  he  discovered  the  difficult 
trial  to  which  her  virtue  had  been  exposed  without 
succumbing. 

Fine  SftNTftNCES  m  Hooker.— Hooker,  in  his 
"Etacjssjftsticai  PQfitYtnsays  '« (he  time  will  come. 
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when  three  words,  uttered  with  charity  and,  meek- 
ness shaft  receive  a  far  more  blessed  reward  than 
three  thousand  volumes  written  with  d&damfiil 
snarpnessofwit 

^Atuftfi  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  ovrecome, 
seldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more 
Violent  in  the  return,  doctrine  and  discourse  maketh 
nature  less  importune,  but  custom  only  doth  alter 
andsubdue  nature. 

r^afa. — This  passion  u  predominates  m  every 
mind,  till  it  has  been  suppressed  by  frequent  disap- 
powtments." 

MtK  in  great  plates  are  thrfce  servants— ser- 
tants  of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame, 
And  servants  of  business,  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom, neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions, 
nor  in  their  times.  . 

Low  Coirwurr.— He  that  sfcrib  into  a  familiari- 
ty with  persons  nraeh  below  his  own  terel,  will 
tie  constantly  weighed  down  by  his  base  eon- 
nexions ;  an*  though  he  may  easily  plunge  still 
lower,  be  will  find  H  ahnoet  impossible  ever  to 
rifle  agem. 

P*dantrt  proceeds  ftom  much  reading  and 
rfttfe  tmderstancBng.  A  pedant  among  men  of 
learning  and  sense  may  ne  Kfcened  to  an  Igno- 
rant person  giving  an  account  of  polite  converse- 

ZKm» 
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m)ME3TIC  mTELLJOENCR 
Chs*ch*s  at  the  rA*  West.— An  Episcopal 
■mmbtiirn  has  recently  been  entered  into  in  this 
efty,  fbr  miens*  a  perms—*  fond  towards  aiding  in 
the  corwtruclJon  of  churches,  in  the  fastly  grow- 
ing Stages  of  the  West.  The  aims  and  the  prospects 
of  this>  aaeoeiafiion  were  auraimbiy  explained  on 
Sunday  erasing  at  Bu  Tboraas^chiurch,  to  a  large 
auditory,  and  the  information  there  communicated, 
cannot  fail  of  adding  both  tn  the  means,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  associate*. 
hwwstat^asllieuBUbfrareerttofiaqsirieain 

the.  western  and  sooth  western  states,that  the  great 
dUficoHyin  collecting  and  maintaining  congrega- 
tiona  there  is,  the  want  of  suitable  houses  of  wqtn 
afcJp.  Reagione  impressions,  attachment  to  the 
church  of  their  fathers,  and  the  desire  again  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  rites— all  these  exist  abundantly.— 
But  in  a  new  country,  thinly  settled,  and  re 
quiring  all  the  means  of  all  the  households  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  wants  of  the  hour— there  is  little  or  no 
ability  to  lay  aside  money  fbr  the  construction  o 
ehnrchea,  The  proposition  then,  is  to  raise  a  fund 
hew— to  he  managed  by  trustees—from  which  loans 

•half  be  made  at  a  very  low  interest,  or  without  in- 
terest, according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to- 
wards building  churches.  These  are  to  be  realty 
loans,  not  gifts,  to  be  repaid  as  the  churches  grow, 
and  to  ^e  re-loaned  again,  when  needed,  at  stm 
more  distant  points. 

This  seems  to  us  so  etearry  a  just  and  very  un- 
questionable object  of  interest  to  all  Protestants, 
aVd  to  Episcopalians  m  particular,  that  we  so  far 
depart  from  our  usual  course  in  such  matters,  as  to 
make  this  notice  of  it. 

[From  the  Courier  and  Enqtwrer.] 
VsaT  coMMCmsAJLB  Qomfctition. — iVir.  Clark 
formedy  Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep* 
jeeenjtatives,  and  Mr.  Sfeackfogd,  SefgoanHuv  Anns 
of  the  Senate,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Washing* 
ton  Bible  Society,,  entered  into  a  rivalry  that  re- 
sulted very  much  so  the  advantage  of  that  institu- 
tion* and  we  are  glad  ttyut&eoiSeera  of  Congress 
can  afford  to  lay  out  their  money  so  liberally  upon 
benevolent  ofetpots.  Mr,  Shackford  rose  in  the 
meeting  and  moved  the  following  resolution* 
which  we*  read  by  Mr.  Clark,  as  President  of  the 

SogBty; 

Resolved,  (by  Divine  ne?ni*sjon)  I  wtfl  nay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Sooiety,  for 
YaJue  reoeived,  one  thousand  oViUars  in  four  annuel 
jnotalirrnts  of  |850  each,  payable  on  the  first  day 
of  February,  in  the  years  1836,  1837,  183$  and 
lflML  without  *i»a»ij»«t«i«        (Sitnedt 

^m^^^^  ^rv^^ws^pjp  ^sjH^f^s^ssjBflBjssvv*a  T^^jp^^^^j 

Jf.  SMAcajroan. 

After  4  few  remade*  the  President  handed  the 
resolution  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  following  was 
found  to  be  appended. 

44 1  will- pay  the  like  sums  on  the  sasee  term*.* 


CnotBRA.— Exageratod  aocountfrare  prevailing 
of  the  existence  of  this  disease  on  the  Western  wa- 
tem.  St.  Louis  particularly,  was  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing but  the  Missouri  Republican  of,  30th  u)b>.  aa? 
setts  that  no  Cholera  exists  there  at  a*. 

[From  the  Detroit  Jpurwdr) 
GasAT  Speculation— Buying  and  selling  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Our  city  is  fifled  with  specu- 
Iaiora  who  are  all  on  tip  toe.  Several  snug,  fortunes 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  have  al- 
ready been  made.  Gpv.  Cass  has  disposed  of  the 
front  part  of  hip  farm,  a*  far  back  as  Larucd  street, 
for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars*  Extensive  im- 
provements are  rapidly  making  in  Detroit : — Our 
city  authorities  are  authorized  to  obtain  a  loan  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  ourselves  think 
seriously  of  advertising  foe  saie  a  number  of  bad 
debts. 

Explosion  A*n  tees  or  tin. — A  part  of  the 
powder  mills  belonging  |»  Mr.  Spencer  Cooper, 
near  Lexington,  Ky.,  were  blown  up  a  few  days 
since,  and  a  black  man,  the  property  of  M*.  Cool- 
er, was  so  badly  injured  that  bodied  inafrw  hows. 
— [Courier.] 

Raujload    Accident. — The   Ebenburg    Soy 

•jafly 


states  that  Conrad  M.  Strohm,  a  printer,  origin 
fiom  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  was  Killed  on  the  Port- 
age railway  on  Saturday*  the  30th  ulL 

M*.  Johnson,  master  ef  a  canal  boat  on  the 
Schuylkilt,  we*  mstamiy  killed  on  Friday  met,  by 
the  falling  of  a  part  of  the  tow  path  bsiden-  under 
which  he  was  paiing  at  Ncirristown.  ^^ 

Cimus  Pohzinum  or  Poncikb   ^emon, — A 

very  fine  citron  or  lemon  of  this  nsjarj  hen  juet 

been  sent  to  us,  by  Bin  Thomas  Hoge>    It  weighs 

9  1-2  oz.  Avoirdupois,  and  is  $  l-%  inches  in 
length. 

It  was  picked  about  two  weeks  since,  before  it 
was  perfectly  ripe,  at  Dr.  D.  Hosack's  place  at 
Hyde  Park.    Its  perfume  is  delicious. 

CoUtfdl  WWH  Till 

that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  appointed  0overnor 
Stokes,  $en.  Arhwlde,  and  Mej.  F.  W.  Arm- 
strong, C(MnmissieueFs  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  hold  a  Council  with  ae  raanv  of  theeivi}- 
iaed  and  uncivilized  Indiana  west  of  the  Arkansas 
as  ean  be  convened  at  the  tune  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  hold  u,  for  the  purpose  ef  ejecting  a 
general  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  between  all 
the  various  nations  and  tribes  roving  on  our  west- 
ern frontier,  including  those  in  Texas,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  &&  &c  This 
council  can  hardly  fau  to  be  a  very  interesting  one, 
as  we  understand  that  several  thousands  of  these 
untutored  sons,  of  the  forest  and  of  the  prairie  are 
expected  to  attend.  U  waa  not  known,  when  the 
steamboat  Arkansaw  left  Fort  Gibson,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  where  the  Council  wijl  he  held— possibly 
at  that  post,  but  more  probably  at  Fort  AxbucHla, 
or  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  nmiriea,  Three  Car 
manehe  Indians  had  been,  at  Fort  Gibson  several 
weeka>  and  excited  considerable  curiosity.  They 
were  highly  delighted,  with  the  Arkansaw  and 
Compromise,  which  were  the  first  steamboats  they 
ever  saw.  They  were  to  leave,  in  a  few  days,  m> 
O^esocrtofa  company  of  Dragoons,  for  tfeie  pur 
pose  of  inviting  the  various  tribes  or  bands  belong- 
ing to  their  nation,  to  attend  the  Coancil— lAr 
kaneaaQaa.] 

Commerce  op  Newark. — Under  this  head,  the 

Daily  Advertiser  of  that  place*  states  the  following 

fasts: — 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
praetieabslfcy  of  a  line  of  Southern  Packets  at  tine 
port,  made  an  interesting  report  on  this  subject  at 
the  adjourned  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  of  which 
Wilbam  Wright  was  chairman,  and  Psetr  $.  Dur- 
yee  Seosetary,  We  learn  from  thia  imument, 
drawn  up  after  the  meat  earefW  mvestsgeeioa,  that 
she  semnarexportaof  thej  sewn  exceed  mvefae  the 
hnmenaeenrnof  EIGHT  MHJJONS  OF  DOL- 
LARS: and  that  the  chief  amonwt  in  shipped  thro* 
New  York  to  southern  ports  in  the  United  Senate, 
South  Ainerica,  and  the  West  India  Mand%atan 
expense  in*  freight  of  upwards  of  FiPtr  ewe  Twnr- 
savb  noLLAas  annually.  The  Committee  also 
state,  that  the  present  mode  of  sending  geode  and 
produce  to  the  port  of  Now  Yevk  for  shrfwien^  kra 
direct  tax  upon  the  producer  end  consmnem  of  at 
toast  twcjitv  TW^TstousaiiniyeLLansnev 


m  cartage,  ferriage,  &c  From  these  facts  it  ap~ 
pears-that  the  annual  expense  of  our  shipments  ex* 
ceods  $7&,00Oi  and  we  oefieve,  from  conversation: 
with  some  of  our  manufacturers,  that  this  is  really 
lees  than  the  actual  amount,  one  third  of  which,  at 
the  least,  might  be  saved  by  a  line  of  packets  freight 
ed  at  our  own  wharves. 

The  Committee  concluded  with  a  unanimous  de- 
claration, that  a  line  qfjuckete  should  be  establish 
ed  to  the  Southern  States  and  South  Aanmine.  A 
Committee  waa  appointed  to  take  the  necesnary 
steps  to  carry  the  resolution— if  possible— into  ef- 
fect. 

Ni  w  Crrvnco. — A  new  church  has  been  recent* 
ry  organized  in  the  southern  part  of  Brookryn.  A 
building,  we  are  told,  is  to  oe  erected  forthwith, 
which  wiH  be  the  fifth  Episcopal  church,  m  the  city 
of  Brooklyn. 

From  Charleston,  we  have  by  the  Steant  Shin 

panecaof  Satueday  afternoon  hm 

IV  U.  A  Branch  Bank  had  subscribe^  $W80, 
to  the  fond  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late 
fire  at  Charleston. 

The  Steam  Packet  David  Browa  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the.  Norfolk  route  and  put  on  her  oU 
mute  to  Charleston,  where  she  is  so  weU  knewifcw* 
She  leaven  on  Wedneedny»  and  wiU  oenttnft*  t« 
leave  here  every  other  Weoaeeday,  so  that  wo  ebaU 
now  ham  aheraately  with  Charleston  two  steam 
packets  per  week,  by  which  atranfsment  the  fhoi* 
litiea  for  tcavelnng  wilt  he  matte  inereaaed  be- 
tween the  North  and  the-Sentb,  and  a*uat.eer*iaJy 
to  our  merehaniB  and  the  ti^veUing  commuoity  hi 
ffonerai  he  o<  very  great  and  decided  advantage.— 
[DaiiyAtiv.J 

Steamboat  Ewa.^-The  elegant  Troy  Steam- 
boat firje,  CapL  Benson,  arrived  in  this  city  last 
evening  about  9  o'clock  on  her  first  trip  the  pres- 
ent season— rhaving  left  New  York  yesterday,  st 
10  A.  M.    She  has  been  detained  thus  lone  from 

.  ,lr        , .     .  I  resuming  her  place  in  the  regular  line  of  9team* 

^^^ZX^,?^?!!?Z  R  boats  between  this  city  and  New  York,  in  order  to 

undergo  some  important  alterations  in  her  engines, 
in  the  position  o\  her  boilers  and  in  her  decks. — 
These  have  now  been  finished  :  and  she  has  been, 
in  the  mean  time,  otherwise  thoroughly  repaired  m 
every  part,  newly  painted  and  furnished.  She  is 
now  in  complete  sailing  order,  with  increased  con- 
veniences for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. — 
[Troy  Wig.J 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  the  Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
Stales)  for  the  last  year,  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation:— 

The  whole  tonnage  of  the  XL  States  amounts  la 
1,606,150  bona,    0£  which 
Maesachneetts  I  New  York        340,751 

owns  467,649  [  Maine  W&3*! 

The  distinbsjuon  in  the  various  cities,  he  to  as 
fbitowac— 
New  York  city  | 

owns  323,733    New  Orleans       69,903 

Boston  109,39*  I  Baltimore  59,106 


» 


PhilaeVslpmn  .  79.5W 
New  Bedford-  7«sW9 
Nansnoket  94,545 


Portland 

8a2en 

Barnstable 


49|0ti 
31^877 
30,549 


The  whole  number  of  vessels  of  every  descriptaaa 
b«iUtmtheU.avrHhmtheyenr,wasS,l9&  The 
whale  number  of  ships  built  was  144.  Of  those, 
there  were  built — 

In  Massachusetts  I  In  New  York  96 

IstMaine  54    la  all  ether  StaM      97 

—[Dai  Adv.) 

From  Metanias  we  have,  by  the  brig  Th.  Qener 
papers  ef  the  4th  insc  They  turnesh  hut  httss  sn- 
teingence,.  A  list  is  published  en  the  4th.  of  ves- 
sels arriving  at,  and  departing  from,  that  port  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  which  gives  this  result : 

Arriffalftj    -  •   *       •       7% 

ef  whfca^-*flm*rite*,  M 

DepaAuree,  -                   41 

of  which    JntsWesn*  -  tt 


Latest  nnow  Mincoi— By  the  scha 
arrived  at  New  OrJeans,  we  have  mtettgenee  from 
Tarnpice  to  the  39th  nttsno.  Oen>  Santa  Anna 
entered  ZacnfeaS  en  the  9sh  ofMay,  after  an  eh- 
stinate  resistance  of  five  hoars,  by  the  mihtia  df 
thenfeityv809efwisom  wet*  kitted. 


ADVOCATE  OF  CTJ'EltTCAI,  iHitttOVEMENIS. 


EUROPEAN  IMTELLTGENCE.  1 

LiTin  raoM  Eduopk,— By  th*  packet  ship 
E««ij»d  train  Liverpool,  we  have  ossr  London 
poparitoandoftheeihulL,  and  Liverpool  paper* 
of  the  9*. 

The  U.  S.  Frigate  CmtiMimt,  with  Mr.  Li*. 
big****  on  board,  sailed  from  Havre,  it  is  stated  in 
the  London  papers,  on  the  5th  May— die  Engtond, 
sailed  on  th»  Ml  from  Liverpool  Capt.  ■VaxtreU, 
tiiwftn,  hat  ihe'ercdit  of  beating  that  fine  frigate 
in  a.  pMh—i  to  the  westward. 

It  is  said  in  acme  of  the  French  journals,  that  an 
attempt  was  to  be  mode  by  the  Ministry,  to  add  in 
(he  Houm  of  Peers  a  proviso  to  the  Indemnity 
Law,  nullifying  that  of  the  Chambers,  Ton  we 
deem  rmposnbte,  seeing  that  the  Due  dc  BngiU 
adopted,  and  heartily  concurred  in  Id-  fetus's 
proposal 

Mr.  Ltringecon  left  bis  Secretary  in  charge  of 
(he  legation ;  but  with  irsstracuons,  sa  is  under- 
stood, to  leave  Paris,  if  the  bill,  as  it  went  fnsu  (he 
Deputies,  should  be  passed  by  the  Peers. 

In  England,  the  chfefcnnt  is  the  defeat  of  lor* 
AAn  11  until,  by  the  Tories,  in  Bonth  Devonshire, 
***e™atn  have  been  unexpected,  and  to  have  been 
followed  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  in  tU  minis- 
try, with  on  exercise  of  the  King's  pearogaUx  in  a 
very  unusual  nuansr,  by  the  revoceUuo  of  the 
cnmiinliui  to  hurt  Htytcifrury  as  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India,  of  Lord  Jaktrit  as  Commissioner 
to  Canada,  and  of  Sir  Hazard  Douglmn  as  Gover- 
nor uf  (he  Ionian  Isles.  All  these  functionaries  had 
been  appointed  by  Sir  Koberl  Peel,  had  made  all 
their  arrangements,  and  were  on  the  point  of  em- 
batting. 

Mr.  Ohm.  Brunt,  erwtod  Bare*  OlmOg ,  is  to  be 
the  Governor  of  India.  * 

In  Portugal  affairs  are  quiet.  The  young  ftueen 
attended  in  person  to  prorogue  (ho  Cortes,— and 
delittwd  a  •patch,  for  which  wa  have  no  mom  to- 
day. 

Both  Chembtsa  had  addressed  her  to  choose 
another  husband,  and  aho  bud  replied  lo  the  Depu- 
sktiona that Ihoagh  she  was  oppressed  by  her  recent 
loss,  she  would  take  inch-  advice  into  consideration, 
and  [hit  they  might  ex  poet  from  her  those  aaorin- 
ona  which  the  eosmtry  demands. 

In  Spain  rumors  of  unconfirmed  of  bsltles  be- 
tween ZtrmslncaragiiBg  and  General  VaUa,  had 
been  circulating.  Lad  Elliot  had  effected  one 
good  result,  that  of  inducing  more  humanity  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  prisoners. 
.  Fjmu,  May  5.— The  fcUowjng  am  the  condi- 
tio** to  which  Charles  V.  is  ready  to  accede,  m 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war : — 1.  He  is 
ready  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  lave*  of  his  son, 
who  should  take  the  name  sf  Charles  VI.— •  He 
is  ready  to  quit  Spain  as  soon  as  duces  Christina 
stellleivelhekingdoia.— - 3.  He  permits  the  imme- 
diate betbrothiog  of  hia  eldest  *on%  the  Princess 
Isabella.— 4.  He  recognises  the  debts  eontraeted 
and  consolidated  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
—6.  He  promises  a  full  and  entire  amnesty,  for 
political  offajwsai— 6.  He  promises  the  rnanediata 

■rive  a  legitimate  and  definitive  sanction  to  all  acts 
since  Ihe  death  of  Ferdisond  Vll.,wnich  he  will  not 
recognise  because  they  emanated  from  an  ihegrti- 
■sstte  authority.  AD  the  other  proposab  have  been 
ssjaeted  by  Don  Corloa.— [Ehntioo-l  • 

Tavs  Orpheus,  packet  ship,  from  TJnrpooL 
brings  us  London  date*  of  (he  15th,  and  Liverpool 
•fthslCtholt. 

The  papers  a 
■  aaaaaasaarl  en  the  11th,  but  nothing  of  import- 
ance had  bee*  done. 

Lard  John  Ruaaafl  sta  candidate  for  SrrawL  in 
aaa  phtee  of  CoL  Fox,  who  has  accepted  tot  Chit- 
Km  hnndred  in  order  to  make  a  vacancy  for  aim. 

The  Yerkihtre  election  of  Lord  Morpeth  waa 
decided  in  his  favor, by  a  majority  of  isoo.  He 
f*ies  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland. 

The  Parts  dates  are 


of  Peers  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  trials  of  the 
Lyons  people,  and  much  excitement  prevailed  in 
the  press  and  people  of  Paris.    Not  a  word  of  our 

Rear  Admiral  Lewis  committed  sorehfe  b  Loti 
don,  by  blowing  m  hia  brains.  He  was  86  years 
old,  ami-had  reeantly  married  hia  maid  servant. 

Str  G.  Grey,  m  answer  lo  a  question  from  Mr. 
Home,  stated  that  Lord  Ayrmer  would  be  recalled 
from  Canada,  and  the  present  Government  meant 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  two  or  three  persons  to 
proceed  lo  Canada,  iiutaad  of  intrusting  the  inves- 
tigation of  differences  thai  prevail  in  the  colony  to 
*a«  commissioner,  as  the  late  Government  had  in- 
tended to  do.  Eail  Amherst,  the  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Government,  has  declined  the 
offer  mads  him  by  the  present  Government,  lo  pro- 
esie  over  this  commissi™. 

New  Paaaa— Friday  evening's  Cozelle  con- 
tained the  elevations  to  the  Peerage  of  Mr.  Little- 
ton as  Baron  Hathcrton,  of  Hathelron,in  the  coun- 
ty of  Stafford;  and  Limit.- General  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Sir  Jolin  Byng  as  Baron  Strafford,  of  Ham- 
ondsworth,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
'  The  following  is  a  bit,  from  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  at  the  new  made  Peer,  Alex.  Ba- 

Wt  understand,  that  in  consenirenefl  of  some  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  ihcrcTieinE  at  this  mo- 
ment two  Lady  Ashburtons,  the  newly  created 
Peer  conveyed  to  the  lady  who  enjoys  a  priority  of 
this,  a  kumbte  request  that  she  would  assume  the 
name  of  Dowager,  to  avoid  any  confusion  in  their 
coneapondenoa,  4c  The  noble  Lady  in  queayon 
very  naturally  demurred  to  the  propriety  of  this 
unprecedented  arrangement  under  such  circulation- , 
"  ■  i  j  when  ll  was  weed  upon  to  refer  the  dispute 
«,  Garter  Kin<r-at-Arms ;  who,  after  the  matures) 
coranmxatfcm,  has  decided  that  the  new  made  Peer 
"  If  ia  more  evidently  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
,  and  ia  henceforth,  therefore,  to  be  entitled  the 
Dmogtr  Ltri  Artburton. 

Tm  Rbv.  JoHrtt  WoLrr.— This  rtnownad 
iraveller  has  nignaliacd  hi*  raturn  to  England  by 
guide  lectures  at  Falmouth,  respecting  the  ooan- 
trias  he  has  visited  and  the  adventure*  ho  has 
gone  through.  The  prarrneial  journals  tell  us  that 
they  were  crowded ;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
'Ma  Wtiff  will  supersede  Captain  Roas  as  the  Li- 

i  of  the  day. 

Plymouth.— The  lain  Ambassador  from  the  U. 
State*  to  Franco  (Mr.  Iivineston)  iasoiourrang  for 
a  lew  days  with  his  lamrly  at  Wruddon's  Hotel,  m 
this  borongh.  His  Excellency  arrived  here  yester- 
day in  the  Constitution  American  frigate,  50guus, 
460  men,  Captain  Elliot,  bound  to  the  United 
Stales  from  Havre,  The  Constitution  had  bean  off 
port  in  heavy  weather  and  fog  fcr  several  days  be- 
fore rite  bore  up.  The  frigate  fired  a  Royal  solute 
this  forenoon,  wtneh  was  answered  by  the  San  Jo- 
sef guard-ship,  Captain  Falcon,  C.B.,  the  com- 
mander, having  previously  gone  alongside  the  Con- 
stitution. A  Royal  salute  was  also  fi  ed  from  the 
batteries  of  the  citadel,  in  compliment  lo  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador.  The  ladies  of  Mr.  Livingston's 
family  have  suffered  much  from  aea  sickness,  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  himself  does  not  appear  in  good 
health.  The  wind  continues  contrary,  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  ere  it  prove  favorable  for  the  Consti- 
tution to  proceed,  himself  and  companions  will 
have  received  the  advaalage  of  repose  sad  change 
sf  sir.— {London  Tunes,  Mtk] 

Fatal  Accident  in  Vauxyatx-aoav. — About 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  VanxhahVroad  was  thrown  into  great  con- 
steruation  by  a  terrific  report,  followed  by  a  shock 
by  which  aU  the  surrousding  houses  wore  shaken 
lo  their  foundsttona.  Il  waa  diaeoreredAhat  the 
■hock  proceeded  from  the  homing  of  s  powerful 
steam-engine  boiler  an  the  premise*  of  Mr.  Ring, 
aagor-bofii*,  which  had  asplorlori  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  tear  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which 
H  stood  to  pieces,  to  lift  the  roof  up  into  the  air, 

ersstorr^sT27- 

the  premises 


c  The  house  trnon 
i  materials  -fori  with  the  moat  desrrocijre 
Jreet,  waa  one  occupied  by  Mr.  Acton,  in  which 
icrehimselfuiulhis  wifc.o  friend  nuncd  Mincur, 
•d*  Mecamho  •sraaia  an  Upper  room.  The 
fco*A*M*D  sMetrl  M  to  force  in  the  roof,  eany- 

ng  with  ufloca-.furniiure,  bedding,  fte,  i    " 
Wth.    The  Cbasflber     irsissalaVJraMilea,  with  (he  c icepuon  of t 


ientHined,in  the  nasn.    Mr,  Aetop  and  hia 
h*d  a    most  Harrow  eswpa,  rianH  jsmssyed 
by  bMjaiaU  and  what*  ulungovea  assrainMMh 


rnateriars.     i  .   

.  but  was  so  oviaifully  iruahatf(eattrwdlet*a*. 
most  hirmodintely.  A  eoTirJderanle  part  of  the 
roof  and  walls  of  the  enr^ne-house  fin  rf.rerxrjr 
down,  cashing  holt  the  ersrjnerxs,  John  Qtlley  and 
William  Young,  lo  death,  and  at  she  aatna  time 
Must;  a  labera  ot  th*  nam*  of  Henry  Btarjett, 

From  Mr.  Ring's  svidanca,  one  of  the  parTnere,  M 
appeared  (hat  about  rwomoiuhaagohegot  aneTV 
tniler, — the  one  in  eraestion,  whicb  waa  placed  an; 
thegronnd  llonrof  thcbuilding,  in  a  part  of  tho. 
sugcr-house  which  had  been  recently  built.  Qra 
Monday  morning,  about  six  o'clock,  ansa  atM 
lighted  under  the  new  boiler.  The  foreman,  of B 
manufactory  bad toH hjm tm) boiler  would neari 
pressure  of  Jfllbs.  to  tho  inch.  When  the  steam 
Was  up,  he  fixed  the  pressure  at  35ttjs,,  and  aRet- 
wards  reduced  it  to  301bs.,  giving  the  BCgitteaf  # 
caution  not  to  exceed  that  amount  fi  t  twu  o'cloot, 
having  bean  into  the  town  in  th*  ineirnwhila,  he 

(bund  the  pressure  tl —  *- 

furs  three  ha  hod  oc 
ths  premises,  and  ak 
mgattlie  gate  of  (hi 
explosion,  and  saw 
t  John  KendTfck, 
and  Aijhton,depose( 
ft  was  Ordered  to  be 
est  strength.  This 
tended  Co  the  nmkir 
long,  and  5  feet  by 
was  proved  with  < 
manufactory,  and  bi 
was  eonsidcred  as  c 
was  the  uniform  meutow  w  yrvpi. 

John  Arrirao  Burrow*,  a  miller  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Ring  St  Vicitens,  said  the  onesc.  waa  sport 
of  power  the  whole  day  eat  Mcesdasc  Ahoot  a 
quarter  before  three  he  informed  the  mglssHi 
(YoWlf)  a^ajtjj.  H»»aid^e^n«ssssa«uis; 
more  stem.].  Witness  «qw  hmi  assist  the  fire  whim 
hewa*U>*re,  On  leturaing  to  the  aiill  h*  saw  no 
alteration  in  the  tpetd,  and  about  a  quarJar  of  aa 
hour  aftsrsrerds  the  explosion  look  pise*. 

R  Other  evidenee  was  produced,  hot  it  merer* 
nded  lo  corroborate  the  above.  Th*  jary  mtmeS 
dbtely  brought  in  a  verenctof  accidenwil  death. — 
rT^iverpool  paper.) 

DtrnoBLTiaa  or  Caumrxua  Aaiuc*. — The 
French  have  now  occupied  •  part  of  (ha  country 

for  fivo  yaars  i  not  onti [,w L  ' 

than  any  raodera  Europi 
the  IbutsJalion  of  a.  cole 
number*  the  first  Inhafa 
men  t ;  and  what  is  (he  r 
beyond  Ihe  military  line 
the  eonmy  is  a  heavy  j 
the  mother  country ;  ant 
ttnue,  as  well  from  the  t 
affiicis  Europeans  with  > 
ty  of  the  nHtives,  whose 
vent  and  impossible  ti 
destructive  U  crops  and 
if  practicable,  wouldfrc 

generations;   tohuilda  .     m 

Sahara,  would  be  effhermd,  and  is  ponohV,  thongh 
the  game  woald  not  be  worth  the  candle:  and  to 
do  what  Europeans  have  mostly  done  wh*a  they 
crone  in  contact  with  Irreclaimable  savtges-^rjr 
terminate  (hem — would  not  he  so  easy  a  matter 
with  the  Bsdouint  a*  with  tho  Bad  Indian,  the 
Hottentot,  and  the  Australian. 

S*aious  Jokinu.— The  French  are  bo  lively  * 
people  that  they  jeat  upon  every  thine;  "  mu>> 
der  in  jest,"  as  Hamlet  has  it.    Of  the  two  poer 


Amertcen  missionaries  destroyed  by  the  savi 
(hey  aay  that  they  fjinlled  [heir  massjosi  assd 


flays  ago  the  Waaaasaj  ei  a  aeraj 

t  Steve  nsge,  10  Hertisfdahire,  who  died 

in  ago,  and  Marj»uh*xt  his  ofteM,  swfth 

ar.  to  his  two  brotaert,  and  if  tlis*  sheteU 
i  aesshew,  tafae  enjoyed  by  them  fir  thirty 


A  few  day* 
interred  at 
many  years  a, 

iMLaycar.bl . 

die,  to  his  aaeahaw,  (ate  onjayed  by  them  fir  thirty 
yescm,  a(  llie  er^arirtirm  nf  which  time  he  eipecfed 
torcluroto  life,  when  the  estate  was  torctwa-to 
him.  He  provided  for  his  re-appearance  by  orsW 
mgl«c**Etoi»ix«d*naljeamml^barn,!e*k. 
erf,  and  the  key  mclosed,  that  he  nnght  let  WHM 
ouL  He  was  snowed  four  days,  grass)  hea/ca>i 
the  tone  tsilaaat,  ■  end  net  presenting  hinissrf, 
w*t-*«Tivtc«»redwithChii*uaii  burial. 
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RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
This  Work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  bight  page*  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter* 
nal  improveraeiiu,  in  all  in  vanouft  modes  and  forma. 

Three  volume*  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
•nd  the  4th  volume  »  now  in  progress.  9 

Termat  93  a  year,  in  advance.    Previous  volames 
price  i  full  aett  of  four  volumes.  918. 


RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  JKAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
wlu«hisd«lineeledaUth«RaUroadAQndCaJmlsmuset 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  o£  or 
reference  to^each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pockrt  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  mar  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  « 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  jn  numbers  ot  64  pages  each, 
In  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lume* a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
co-respondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
austrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
echanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  ii.50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  terse  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number—designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
B4  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
EPHAJTfpa  'Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIfTV  C2NT8  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twekty- 
TBRR*  for  910.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-VORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'8  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  .subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
m  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
wiH  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  38  pa- 
ges per  month,  at  93  par  annum,  and  warn  paid  in  ad- 
vanes  eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Yole.  6  and  7,  or  I  and  2Joew  aeries,  93  per  volume. 
QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

MECH AMOS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works ;  its  character  may  there- 
tore  be  understood  Dy  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 

Kr  annum— always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
r  to  contain  about  280  pages. 

Those  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
8.  Blydenburgh*  %  North  Pearl  street,  Albany :  D. 
Hale,  184  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New-York. 


PAT5R80N  AND  NEW  YORK  RAILROAD   LINE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  1835 
Psssengers  will  leave  Pster-        New  York,  by  Jersey  City 


Ferry  at 
5}  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Horses 


8 


4t 
<• 
»i 

tc 


IC 
I* 

P.M. 


Steam 

Steam 

Horse* 

Steam 


son  at 
8*  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam 
m     "  "         Steam 

-       •«       P.  M.    Horses 
"  "        Steam 

"  "        Howes 

ON  SUNDAYS. 
Paterson  at  Si  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam, 
H       "       P.M.      Hones, 
•     5         "  "         Steam, 

New  York  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  8team, 
04       "     .     •«      Horses, 
6}        "    P.  M.      Steam. 
Ticket  Office  in  Paterson,  corner  ef  Congress  and  Main 
streets,  opposite  "  Congress  House.'1 
Ticket  Office  in  New  York,  75  Couitland  st. 
Passengers  with  Tickets  will  have  a  preference  in  seats. 
Pare  from  Jersey  Cky,  50  Cents. 
Transportation  Cars  will  also  ply  three  times  a  day  each 
way. 

As  the  Ferry  boats  do  not  leave  New  York  precisely  at 
the  above  dates.  It  is  recommended  to  passengers  to  procure 
their  tickets  and  to  be  at  the  Ferry  a  few  minutes  before  the 
stated  boors  of  departure. 

^^  PATRICK  COUOHLIN,  Agent  • 

Jslfj  to  NefYerk. 


Commissioners. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.    The  beat  of 

references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New-York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

BLOSSBURG  AND  PAINTED  POST  RAILROAD, 

OR  TIOGA  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
By  an  Act  of  to*  Legislature  of  the  Suit  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, passed  the  14th  day  of  April,  1635,  five  per  cent,  inter- 
est Is  guaranteed  to  tbe  Stockholders  of  said  Company  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years. 

The  boost  for  subscription  of  the  abort  Stock  wilt  be 
opened  at  the  Exchange  m  tbe  City  of  New- Yerk,  on  Mon- 
day, the  22d  day  of  June  Inst.,  where  one  or  pore  of  the 
Commissioners  duly  authorised  will  attend. 
SAMUEL  W.  MORRIS,  1 
URIAH  8PBNCBR, 
ELIJAH  WELSH, 
HIRAM  BBEBE, 
CURTIS  PARKHURST, 
THOB  DYER. 
IRA  KILBURN, 
TH08.  PUTNAM, 
WM.  WILLARD,  Jr. 
ASA  MANN, 
JOHN  KNOX, 
ROBERT  TUBS, 
Jane  6,  1835— St 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 
To  Contractor*  for  Excavation*  and  Masonry. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  atPottsgrore,  Montgom- 
ery countv,  between  the  7th  and  13th  of  July,  for  the 
excavation  ana  embankment,  bridge  abutments,  culverts 
and  drystone  drains,  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  next  to  Reading. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts,  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  Known  to  tht  Engineer,  to  present  with  their  pro- 
posals,  recommendations  or  certificates,  as  to  qualifications 
and  character. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  lint,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it,  will  be  exhibited  after  the  4th  of  Ju- 
ly, and  all  other  Information  in  relation  to  the  work  afforded 
on  application  at  the  Engineer's  office  at  Pottsgrove. 

MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Philadelphia,  May  30th,  1836.  jell;Uyl0 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  etc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml- 
sets  wilt  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  milts  from  the  Cl»y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  even  fort* 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Han,  Prank- 
fort  street,  New- York.  

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

%3r  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Ossettt  aud 
PennsyHantau,  will  please  cosy  this,  and  send  their  bills lo 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wail  street,  New- York.    88— tf 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  fc  WARD,  Proprietors -of  tbe  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  kaees,  and  every  other  description  of 
castings  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  febl4 

STEPHENSON, 

Builder  of  a  euperior  etgle  ofPattengtr  Cart  fot  Rail- 
road t 

No.  964  Ellsabethstrett,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-York. 

E|-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  Jss  tf 

PATENT  RAILROAD*  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 


The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  8  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  tht  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  snptolled  with  Spikes  ha  v. 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  In  iron  rails, 
tov  any  sRgount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  si  I  tht  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  tht  United  States  srt  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facto. y— for  which 
purpose  they  art  found  invaluable,  ss  their  adhesion  is 
mere  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mar. 

83"  All  orders  directed  to  the  Ageot,Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  18M. 

£F»  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
A  JTownssnd,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brewer,  3*9  water  street,  New- 
York ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more; Detrand  A  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— RallroaS  Companies  woald  do  well  to  forward 
thelrorders  asearly  as  practicable,** tbe aubscxiber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  at  to  keep  pace 
with  tht  dally  Increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes. 
H     UttMi  H.RURDEN.. 


RAILROAD  GAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES* 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CAST1NG8. 

13"  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  snd  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry.  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  st  Paterson,  or  00  Warl 
street, Now- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  te. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  flange  Tires  turned'complets. 

J8  ROGERS,  KETCHUM  fc  PROS  VE  NOR. 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AUD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES* 


__  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spike*  made  at  the  Above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  to  ass 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Ordeia  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  BR  ASTU8  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMA8TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy.  N.  Y.  sept  IS- 1 v 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

W  tons  or  1    inch  by  \  inch, )     Flat  Bar*  in  )eng ths  o 


14  to  15  feet,  countersunk 
,  holes,  ends  sat  at  an  angle 
of  4b  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
tuit. 
be.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 


300     do.    H     do.     4   do. 

40     do.    1}     do.     I  do. 

800     do.    8       do.     |  do. 

800     do.    ^     do.     §  do. 

soon  expected. 

SftOdo.of  Edge  Rails  of  S6 
quisits  chairs,  keys  snd  pi«ts. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33.  and  36  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  aim  of  00  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2g,  8|,  8j,  3. 3j,  34,  and  3|  Inches  dttmsssi  fat 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

Tht  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern* 
moots  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  G»  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia* 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  ot  Rail*, 
Chairs,  Pint,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  9pllaotf  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  snd  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meswr 


SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

Compasses  ol  various  sixes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by.Trougbton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  soldby 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 
Jaiftt corner  of  Maiden  lans. 

SURVEYING  AND  EN  GIN  BERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

53"  The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru- 
ments In  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i  ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  eostrucdon  snd  workmanship  to  sny  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  ef 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Impioved 
Compass,  with  s  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  tht  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel* 
escopes — snd  s  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG.        ^^ 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

Ho.  9  Dock  st,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respect  roily  tub- 

mltted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors, fhd  others  interested. 

Bak  I  more,  1«M. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  res  pectin?  tbe  instruments  man* 
u factored  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  tht  Baltimore  and  Ofcie 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infor- 
mation. Tbe  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  prsinsslna 
of  tbe  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Com  pans"  Is  tight 
These  sre  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Kngiaasr  and  Graduation  Department. 

Boto  Levels  and  Compaases  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  sll  instsaments  of  the  kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  snd  com 
passea  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  te 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  Is  superier 
to  sny  other  description  of  Goniometer  thut  we  have  yet 
triced  In  laying  the  rails  en  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  are/ver 
slug  telescope,  in  place  of  toe  vsne  lights*  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 

ftletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  sfnlple  and  rbeap 
nstrument  that  1  have  yet  teen,  and  1  cannot  bat  believe 
It  will  be  preferred  to  afl  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  tbv  friend, 
JA.ME8  P.  STABLER,  8up'tof  Coottructieo 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  I8U. 
Having  for  (he  last  two  years  made  constant  usee) 
Mr.  Young's  '*  Pattnt  Improved  Compass,*'  I  can  safely 
say  1  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  In  use,  ami  as  such  most  cheerfully  rat- 
commend  It  to  Engincereand  Surveyors. 

£.  H.  GILL,  Ctm  Engineer. 
Geraantown,  February,  I8S8. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  auade  by  atr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  fhitadelphia,  in  which  he  hts  combined 
the  ptoperttesof  s  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instrumental  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  tbem  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  ss  pro/trable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eof.  Palled. 
sil  lp  Gartrant  and  Norrlst.  Railroad 
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lb 
of  Badroed*  and  Canaan— I 

M  editiou  of  my  Hhuoid  ud  Cuit  Mir ;  and 
boiiifdaairons  to  comet  ihsar.-ursoi  the  AM  edition, 
lukalbaKborty  toiagaaaitba  Ehoihki*,  or  Snrtjt- 
rmnnrr,  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  Ihe  Um- 
t*d  Statu,  to  furnish  me  it  Ha  earliest  convenience 
wen.  afmB  mifnaim  aaaaaM  of  tha  condition  of  the 


ad  with  Ihe  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canal*. 

To  seen  aa  amply  with  the  above  reqoest,  and  fur- 
niab.  tba  daafnd  mionnatioa  previous  to  thejtraf  o/  A*- 
gx*  nan,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  at  otherwise,  i 
May  be  directed,  aa  aoon  aa  BtaaalaMd.  I 

D.  K .  MTNOE. 
,   New-York,  Jooa  *7,  1S8S. 


The  report  of  Professor  Basxow,  on  the 
transverse  strength,  mod  other  properties  of 
—I  he  He  iron,  ia  unavoidably  poatpoiied 
this  week.  It  will  be  published  in  the  next 
nnmber,  together  with  engravings  of  the  in- 
■troments  with  which  the  experiments  were 


Jamts  II.  Belt,    of  this  city,  a  young  and  accom- 
plished engineer,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engi- 
forthe  construction  of  lbs  work,  with  direc- 
to  enter  at  once  upon  his  duty.    He  will 
leave  here,  as  we  understand,  in  a  few  days,  to  com- 
ence  the  undertaking. 

This  railroad,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  know, 

intended  lo  connect  Dayton— where  the  Miami 

Canal  from  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  terminates — 

ith  Lake  Erie  at  Sandusky.    The  length  of  tha 

line  is  about  150  miles — the  country  through  which 

sea,  b  fine  and  fertile  one. 


election  for  dlrtcton  of  the  MiAautk  and 
Hudton  Railroad  Company,  held  on  the  10th  insl. 
;n  the  city  of  New  York,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Samuel  Glover,  William  C.  Redfield,  John  Lau- 
rie, Isaac  Newton,*  John  M.  Catlin,*  of  New 
York,  and  James  I  andcrpoel,  Aaron  Thorp,  John 
Y.  L.  Pruyn,  Watts  Sherman,*  of  Albany. 

leeling  of  the  directors  subsequently, 
Samuel  Glover,  was  chosen  president,  James  Van- 
dei'pool,  Vice  President,  and  John  M.  Callin,  Sec- 
retary.— [Argus.] 

To  supply  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  re- 
signations of  Messrs.  Ramsay  Crooks,,  M.  M  orison, 
and  Gideon  Ilawlev. 

—We  are 


Had  Inn  amb  Lass  Ears  BiiLaotD.— This 
iavportant  link,  in  the  internal  communication  of 
Clue,  ia  bow  aboat »  be.  nalorBuwn  in  earnest. 


O  SCHKMICTADT    Rll 


from  Utica  to  Schenectady  ready  for  use  by  the 
let  July,  1836.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  go  from 
thiscity  U>  New  York  in  eighteen  hours;  ihe  gen- 
tlemen who  dines  here  at\  two  o'clock,  can  break- 
last  the  next  morning  in  New  York.  This  place 
being  the  terminating  point  for  the  road,  a  van  ac- 
cession of  travel  will  take  ita  direction  through  this 
city )  it  will  not  be  extravagant  lo  estimate  the  in- 
crease at  four  fold  the  present  number  of  traveller*. 
Utica  will  become  the  thoroughfare  of  the  whole 
west,  and  likewise  of  a  portion  of  the  south  and  north 
in  this  State.  This,  however,  will  not  be  the  only  r>™ 
principal  advantage  which  will  result  10  us  from 
accomplishment  of  tins  magnificent  work.  Being 
brought  within  so  short  a  distance  of  N.York,  ( for  the 
only  consideration  is  tnu,)  our  large  unoccupied 
water  power  in  this  county  will  naturally  attract 
*      ttention  of  capitalists.    We  have  arou™'  "■ 

of  the  most  valuable  sites  .for  faetorie 

mills  of  different  kinds,  which  can  be  found  in  the 
State.  These  can  be  obtained  al  moderate  prices, 
are  accessible  with  little  trouble,  and  situated 
among  a  dense,  moral,  and  intelligent  population, 
where  supplies  are  abundant  and  cheap  _  No  in- 
vestment have  made  aa  good  returns  within  a  few 
years  past  as  manufactures.  This  interest  is  get- 
ting *a  large,  wealthy  ao4  Mwuutu,  pextKutariy 


se  of  wool  growing,  that  it  can* 


Hide  of  government.  This  county  ia  already  the 
* aanufncluring  county  ill  the  State,  but  toe  in- 
tents now  made  of  two  millions,  bei  r  no  pro- 
portion to  the  capacities  presented  by  this  county, 
~r  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  population,— 
3neidaWhig.] 

The  stock,  in  the  Susquehanna  Canal  apportion- 
ed to  Philadelphia,  waa  readily  taken  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Tuesday  hurt.    It  is  stated  that  twice  the 


Canal  Stocks.— The  Comptroller  of  the  State 
has  given  notice  that  tha  Ftae  and  Six  Per  Ctnt. 
Sloe**  payable  on  the  let  of  July,  1837,  will  then 
be  paid  ;  and  that,  mean  time,  the  stock  win  be 
purchased  by  the  Commissioners  at  S  per  cent, 
premium  for  the  6  Per  Centa,,  and  S  per  cent,  pre- 
i  for  the  5  Per  Cento,,  together  with  into  est 
to  the  time  of  surrendering  the  certificate. 

According  to  the  Mercantile,  the  amount  of  the 
Stock  thus  redeemable,  ia  Six  Per  Centa,  11,429,- 
870,63;  Five  Per  Cents,  #1,004,249,83.  Total, 
#8,434,120,48. 

Railways  in  France. — The  French 
Minister,  M.  Thiers,  presented  last  week 
to  the  Chamber  «f  Deputies  a  project  of 
law  relative  to  railroads.  He  announced 
that  the  Government  engineers  had  fixed 
upon  three  priucipal  lines  for  railroads- 
one  front  Paris  to  Havre,  by  St.  Denis, 
Fontoise,  and  Gisors,  with  branch  lines  to 
Rouen  and  Dieppe ;  a  second  from  Paris 
to  Lyons  and  Marseilles ;  and  a  third  from 
Paris  to  Lille,  Bourdeaux,  and  Strasbourg. 
Surveys  have,  it  appears,  been  made, 
and  plans  drawn  out  for  these  several 
lines  ;  but  one  only,  that  from  Paris  to 
Havre  is  recommended  to  bo  at  first  un. 
dertaken.  It  is  proposed  to  throw  open 
the  work  to  public  competition,  and  to  en- 
trust H  to  any  company  who  will  offer 
the  best  conditions,  aud  sufficient  secari- 
ties.  M.  Thiers  furthe  proposes,  that  the 
government  should  adopt  a  system  prac- 
tised io  America,  by  taking  shares  in  tba 
enterprise  on  the  same  footing  ae  private 
shareholders ;  and  that  the  Government 
should  subscribe  to  it  to  the  extent  of  IS 
millions  of  franca  (£5M/N.  £eg lifth) — . 
[Load.  Mecli.  Mag.l       ~-~   -    «■■ 
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We  hare  too  long  [delayed  the  following 
Report.  It  shows,  the  feasibility  of  a  work 
which,  when  completed,  as  we  are  confident 
it  will  be  at  an  early  day,  will  form  another 
important  link  in  the  Grand  Atlantic  Rail- 
road.  .^  \ 

To  the   President  and    Directors  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Company : 

GtfWTLEMEN  :  Having  completed  the  sur- 
vey of  the  routes  for  the  contemplated 
Union  Railroad,  extending  from  Augusta  to 
Athens,  Madison  and  Eatonton,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  you,  with  the  accom- 

Sanying  maps  and*  profiles,  the  following 
> sport  on  the  result  of  my  examinations. 

The  country,  on  the  generally  travelled 
route  between  Augusta  and  Athens,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  95  miles,  possesses  a  very 
irregular  profile  ;  mounting  the  high  land, 
from  the  great  valley  of  the  Savannah,  in 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  sub- 
sequently crossing,  at  frequent  intervals, 
the  deep  beds  of  various  streams,  tributary 
to  that  river.  A  railroad  in  this  direction 
would  only  be  practicable  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  with  the  intervention  of  nu- 
merous inclined  planes,  requiring  stationary 
power* 

This  route,  together  with  the  more  ad- 
vantageous connexion  by  way  of  the  valley 
of  the  Savannah*  and  Broad  river,  is  pre- 
cluded from  consideration  by  the  necessity 
of  providing,  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  for 
an  advantageous  extension  of  the  two  im- 
portant lines,  to  Madison  and  Eatonton. 
An  important  object,  therefore,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  route,  was  to  pass  as  far  west 
as  possible,  having  in  view  a  minimum  ag- 
gregate distance  of  the  main  hne  and 
branches. 

In  the  route  selected  by  me,  in  the  sur- 
vey, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
man,  this  desideratum  is  nearly  attained, 
with  every  sacrifice,  in  the  location,  to 
favorableness  of  profile. 

The  line  to  Athens,  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  the  Savannah,  is  maintained  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Oconee  river, 
uninterruptedly,  on  a  ridge  for  the  whole 
distance.  Leaving  Augusta,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  down  the  valley  of  the  Savannah  to 
Butler's  creek,  in  order  to  get  an  easy 
aseent  to  the  high  land,  by  following  up  the 
valley  of  the  creek. 

The  line,  after  thus  attaining  an  elevation 
of  400  feet  in  18  miles,  maintains  the  ridge 
on  which  the  new  Milledgeville  road  is  lo- 
cated, to  within  a  few  miles  of  Sweetwater, 
a  distance  of  30  miles.  Crossing  that 
stream  several  miles  north  of  the  Milledge- 
ville road,  where  the  valley  is  of  diminished 
extent,  the  line  preserves  the  ridge,  along 
the  Sand' Hill  road,  leading  to  Crawf'ords- 
ville,  between  the  waters  ofvarious  streams, 
flowing  on  the  right  and  left  into  the  Sa- 
vannah, to  Mr.  Wright's ;  .a  distance  of  50 
miles  from  Augusta,  and  3  miles  north  of 
Warrenton.  To  Warrenton  a  branch  line 
could  be  constructed  either  for  horse  or  lo- 
comotive power. 

From  ibis  point  to  Crawfordsville,  a  dis- 
tance of  16  miles,  the  ridge  is  maintained, 
dMdmg  the  waters  of  the  Ogechee  on 
the  sbuth,  and  of  Little  river  on  the 
north. 

Passing  directly  through  the  village  of 
Crawfordsville,  the  profile  is  highly  favora- 
ble to  Carlton's,  78  miles  from .  Augusta, 
and  7  miles  to  the  right  of  Greensboro. 

Here  the  main  track,  or  Union  road, 
terminates,  and  the  branch  lines  from 
Athens,  Madison  and  Eatonton  intersect. 

'From  this  point  to  Athens,  is  a  distance 
•f  30  mttw.    Th«  lino  to  Shoal  creek '  fo\-> 


lows  the  ridge,  between  waters  of  the 
Oconee  on  the  one  hand,  and  Little  and 
Broad  rivers  on  the  other,  passing  by 
Benian's  store,  Pence's,  Mrs.  Dick's,  Major 
Bell's,  and  Mr.  Britton's,  following  round  | 
the  head  of  Big  creek,  by  Col.  Thomas', 
and  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford's.  At 
the  residence  of  CoL  Thomas  the  distance 
to  Lexington  is  between  3  and  4  miles,  to 
which  place  a  branch  could  be  advan- 
tageously constructed.  Thus,  although  the 
necessity  of  passing  round  the  head  of  Big 
creek  adds  a  few  miles  to  the  length  of  the 
main  line,  we  gain,  by  the  consequent  ap- 
proximation to  Lexington,  a  shortened  line 
and  more  favorable  profile  in  connexion 
with  that  village. 

Leaving  Judge  Crawford's,  the  line  as- 
sumes a  southerly  direction  to  Gen.  Pope's 
— thence  passing  westward ly  and  crossing 
Shoal  creek,  (an  inconsiderable  depression,) 
at  Col.  Jackson's.  The  route  thence  will 
be  down  one  of  the  head  branches  of  Trail 
creek,  along  the  valley  of  that  stream,  to 
the  Oconee  river,  opposite  Athens. 

The  river  may  be  crossed  at  any  point 
which  may  hereafter  be  decided  upon  ;  .but 
as  the  distance  from  the  Oconee  to  Athens 
is  less  than  half  a  mile,  the  ascent,  which 
is  175  feet,  must  be  overcome  by  means  of 
an  inclined  plane  and  stationary  power, 
unless  some  branch  or  creek  be  taken, 
which,  by  a  circuitous  route,  might  afford  a 
sharp-ascent  for  locomotive  use.  This  is 
a  point  which,  involving  important  con- 
siderations, other  than  those  of  economy 
in  the  location,  may  be  best  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Hereafter. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Hne  from  Au- 
gusta to  Athens,  by  the  route  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  114  miles. 

Before  the  survey  was  completed  and 
the  minute 8  collated,  we  had  estimated  the 
distance  at  105  miles,  not  then  being  aware, 
from  the  partial  and  imperfect  information 
obtained,  of  the- necessity  of  extending  the 
location  through  the  valley  of  Butler's 
creek  and  round  the  head  of  Big  creek, 
which  has  added  several  miles  to  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  course  of  the  line,  in  following  the 
serpentine  and  devious  direction  of  the 
ridge,  is  sufficiently  regular  to  admit  of 
easy  curvatures  of  not  less  than  3000  feet 
radius. 

The  profile  is  generally  favorable  ;  there 
being,  with  the  exception  of  the  rise  out  of 
Butler's  creek,  the  rate  of  which  is  1  in  117, 
and  the  inclined  plane  at  the  Oconee,  no 
other  ascents  necessary  exceeding  1  in  150, 
or  96  feet  in  a  mile. 

For  particular  information  regarding  the 
surface  of  the  country,  I  refer  you  to  the 
large  profile  of  the  line,  made  out  on  a 
scale  of  300  feet  to  the  inch,  horizontally, 
and  30*  feet  to  the  inch  vertically. 

By  inspection,  it  will  be  perceived  that  at 
18  miles  from  Augusta  the  height  is  400  ft., 
reckoning  from  high  Water  mark  in  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  which  is  the  base  or  zero  of 
the  profiles  and  vertical  measurements. 

At  Crawfordsville,  66  miles  from  Augus- 
ta, the  height  is  477  55-100  feet.  At  Carl, 
ton's,  where  the  branch  lines  unite,  the  ele- 
vation is  450  45-100  feet.  At  Col.  Thomas', 
669  64-100  feet.  At  Judge  Crawford's,  613 
69.100  feet.  At  Shoal  creek,  606  58-100  feet. 
In  the  bed  of  the  Oconee  river,  651  3-100 
feet.  On  the  floor  of  the  College  Chapel  in 
Athens,  628  29-100.  The  maximum  height 
is  about  2  miles  east  of  Shoal  creek,  where 
the  level  is  673  96-100  feet. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  the  road,  as 
regards  cost  of  graduation,  will  be  that  em- 
bracing the  piny  woods  region,  although 
there  has  generally  prevailed  an  opinion  to 


the  contrary.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater 
depths  of  the  depressions,  and  more  irre- 
gular and  broken  character  of  the  ridge. 
The  tabular  statement,  accompanying  the 
estimate,  will  show  at  one  glance  the  cost 
of  graduating  the  different  sections,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  curves,  rates  of  inclina- 
tion, &c. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  branch  line, 
to  Madison  and  Eatonton,  leaves  the  main 
line  at  Carlton's,  78  miles  from  Augusta, 
and  pursuing  a  ridge  route,  not  far  from  the 
line  of  the  stage  road  from  Washington, 
passes  directly  through  Greensboro. — 
Thence  the  line  pursues  the  valley  of  the 
Beaver  dam  and  Richland  creeks,  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  latter  at  Mr.  Griffith's,  where 
the  ridge  is  very  low,  passing  by  another 
small  valley  into  the  Oconee  river  swamp, 
and  crossing  the  river  near  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  creek. 

The  Hne  then  passes  up  the  valley  of  Su- 
gar creek  and  Clark's  fork,  ascending  out  of 
the  latter  at  Tompkins',  iiere  the  line 
forks,  one  end  going  to  Madison  and  the 
other  to  Eatonton,  the  distance  to  the  former 
place  being  13,  and  the  latter  8  miles. 

The  distance  from  Tompkins'  u>  €M- 
tou's  is  25  miles.  Thus  the  whole  length  of 
the  western  branch  lines  is  46  miles,  which 
added  to  114  miles,  the  distance  to  Athens, 
gives  160  miles  for  the  entire  length  of  the 
contemplated  Union  railroad. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  distance 
to  Augusta  by  this  route  is  greater  from  ei- 
ther one  of  the  terminating  points,  Madison, 
Eatonton,  or  Athens,  than  by  the  stage 
roads,  yefcthat  the  aggregate  distance  of  the 
entire  road  is  the  least  practicably  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increased  distance  oi 
each  place  from  Augusta  is  about  the  same. 

Thus  from  Athens  to  Augusta,  by  the 
waggon  route  generally  travelled,,  is  93 
miles  ;  by  the  line  of  contemplated  railroad, 
114  miles  ; — difference,  21  miles.  From  Ea- 
tonton to  Augusta,  by  the  generally  trav- 
elled roads,  90  miles ;  by  contemplated  rail- 
road, 110  5-6  miles  ;—diflcrence,  20  5-6. 
From  Madison  to  Augusta,  by  the  nearest 
travelled  roads,  92  miles ;  by  contemplated 
railroad,  115  4-5  miles  ; — difference,  33  4-5. 

As  the  valuable -rights  of  the  charter  se- 
cure to  the  company,  for  a  term  of  96  years, 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  railroad  between 
Augusta  and  these  points,  no  apprehension 
from  a  rival  road  on  any  of  the  routes  need 
be  entertained,  even  were  a  reduction  in  the 
distance  practicable  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  charges  for  transportation  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  passed  over,  there 
can  scarcely  exist  a  question  as  regards  the 
expediency  of  the  proposed  plan  of  location. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  Union  road, 
the  less  the  amount  of  original  capital ;  the* 
greater  the  distance  from  each  terminating' 
point  to  Augusta,  the  larger  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  aggregate  distance 
is  lessened,  «o  will  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  the  road,  and  maintaining  the  transport- 
ation, be  diminished. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  formed  from 
the  appearance  of  the  face  of  the  country, 
the  valley  of  the  Oconee  may  be  crossed, 
and  the  branch  lines  to  Eatonton  and  Madi- 
son constructed,  without  the  neeessity'of 
applying  stationary  power  m  a  single  in- 
stance. This  result,  so  highly  and  unex- 
pectedly satisfactory,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  some  heavy  and  expensive  excava- 
tion, the  amount  of  which  however  ought 
to  weigh  |  but  little  against  the  important 
object  in  view. 

There  will  be  three  planes  neoessarv, 
having  an  inclination  of  between  1  in  100, 
and  1  in  120 ;  one  in  leaving  Greensboro, 
and  descending  into  the  valley  of  Beaver 
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Dam ;  one  in  descending  into  toe  valley  of 
the  Oconee,  and  the  other  in  rising  out  of 
Clark's  fork  at  Tompkins'.  The  depth  of 
Mje«vation  at  m«h  of  tk-es*  planet  will  be 
from  35  to  60  feet.  This  depth  of  cutting, 
however,  will  be  necessary  but  for  a  abort 
distance,  and-  will  flftbtd  earth  for  the  high 
eui bank meht  below. 

We  refer  to  the  estimates  and  statements 
for  particulars.  We  shall  thus  nave  on  the 
whole  Union  railroad  four  planes,  including 
that  at  the  head  of  Butler's  creek,  baring 
an  Inclination  of  less  than  1  in  130.  In  ft  N 
these  cases  a  graduation  for  stationary  bow- 
er could  be  adopted  at  less  expense,  hut  yet 
the  advantage  of  preserving  uninterrupt- 
edly a  continuous  line  of  motive  power,  with 
the  great  saving  in  time,  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  and  expense  of  maintenance 
and  attendance,  makes  the  original  outlay 
of  capital,  in  the  substitution  of  grades  for 
locomotive  power,  altogether  judiciously 
and  truly  economical. 

A  locomotive  of  ordinary  construction 
coulil  not  ascend  ft  plane  of  1  in  190  wltb 
fnore  than  half  the  load  which  the  is  capable 
of  conveying  on  a  road  of  shott  and  moderate 
inclinations,  especially  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  length  of  the  ascent  would  pre- 
vent any  material  aid  from  previous  accele- 
ration of  velocity. 

The  rapid  improvements  which  have  been, 
and  are  daily  being  introduced  into  this  de- 
partment of  steam  machinery,  and  which 
promise  still  greater  results  than  have  yet 
been  attained,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
esses  of  this  kind,  when)  a  decision  is  to  be 
made  between  stationary  and  locomotive 
power.  When  Wood,  in  1829,  declared  a 
rate  of  speed  equal  to  12  miles  in  the  hour, 
as  entirely  visionary,  and  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  little  expected  that  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  a  velocity  of  20  mites- in  the  hour 
would  be  established  as  perfectly  practica- 
ble. 

The  calculations  of  the  theorist,  thai  the 
resistance  presented  to  the  motion  Of  the 
carriage  on  a  level  railway  being  equal  to 
the  friction,  or  -snout  1-340  of  the  weight, 
the  max  ini  u  in  use/at  effitk  of  the  engine 
woOld  vary  just  in  proportion  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plnne  from  the  horizontal  against 
the  motion,  though  correct  hi  principle,  is 
erroneous  in  practice;  inasmuch  as  where 
such  planes  are  of  short  extent,  and  preced- 
ed either  by  a  level  or  desoent,  (key  may  of- 
fer a  resistance  of  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  friction",  wittnmt  materially  im. 
pairing  the  rate  or  motion  preserved  in  the 
powerful  momentum  of  the  train. 

A  partial  observation  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  fallacious  theory  of 
the  undulating  railway,  which  advises  a  sys- 
tematic and  expensive  pre'-srftfigcment  of 
balancing  planet*  regularly  succeeding  in 
alternate  ascents  and  descents,  in  prefer- 
ence even  to  horizontal  graduations,  fend 
with  the  absurd  purpose  of  tli  ereby  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  an  additional  useful 


The  passenger  engines  can  be  made  to 
surmount  any  of  the  ascents  unaided  and 
without  difficulty, 

An  extra  engine,  stationed  between 
Augusta  and  Pepper  Hill,  could  no  doubt 
be  profitably  employed,  when  not  acting  in 
Its  capacity  of  assistant,  in  the  conveyance 
of  pleasure  parties  to  and  from  the  city. 

It  is  not  improbable  lhat  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  valley  of  Butler's  creek,  tile 
broken  and  refreshing  aspect  of  the  scene- 
ry, as  well  as  the  favorite  nature  of  the 
conveyance,'  will  create  a  lively  intercourse 
between  Augusta  and  that  section,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  months. 

It  is  likely  that  one  assistant  engine 
Would  answer  in  the  valley  of  the  Oconee 
for  the  three  planes  between  Greensboru 
and  Tompkins',  should  it  bu  found  good 
economy  to  employ  one.  However,  as  as- 
sistance seldom  would  be  needed,  suppos- 
ing tbe  engines  to  be  of  the  moat  powerful 
construction,  unless  the  train  was  uncom- 
monly large,  in  cases  where  the  load  was 
too  great,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  plane,  on  n  sideling,  until 
the  ascent  and  return  of  the  locomotive. 

Powerful  freight  engines,  restricted  to  a 
low  velocity  of  8  or  ID  miles  in  the  hour, 
despatched  at  frequent  and  regular  inter- 
vals, are  seldom  loaded  to  the  extent  of 
their  power;  as  the  amount  of  freight 
which  they  ore  capable  of  carrying  can 
seldom  be  collected  in  the  short  intervals 
of  their  departure.  The  Hamburg,  a  freight 
engine  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  can 
carry  600  bales  of  cotton  7  miles  an  hour, 


?ual  to  about  05  tons.     Yet  ber  portion 
freight  in  the  regular  course  of  business 
Will  seldom  exceed  3  or  400  bales. 

The  power  of  the  engine  exerted  at  ils 
maximum  on  the  ascents,  will  often  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  overcome  them  with 
an  ordinary  load.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  load  is  a  maximum,  either  the  train  can 
be  divided  at  the  ascent,  or  an  assistant 
locomotive  used,  as  we  have  proposed . 

a  strong  hope  that    future 
conducted  in  the  most  thu- 


us.  to  reduce  some  of  the  steep  planes  of 
inclination  West  of  Greensboro,  at  least 
to  ■  grade  of  the  same  rise,  with  a  less 
amount  of  deep  cutting  and  heavy  em- 
bankment. Wherever  such  reductions  may 
be  reasonably  expected,  I  have  placed  re- 
marks to  that  effect  over  the  line  of  gra- 
duation on  the  profile. 

The  town  of  Greensboro  is  511  62-100 
fret  above  high  water  at  Augusta.  Bed  of 
the  Oconee,  262  62-100  feet.  Ridge  at 
Tompkins',  497  3-100  feet.  Madison  501 
86-100  feet,  and  Eatoutoti  463  84-100  feet. 

Having  traced  the  outline  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  profile  of  the  country,  we  have  next 
to  consider  the  general  plan  of  construction 
which  a  wise  economy  would  recommend. 
In  grading  the  surface, .the  more  substan- 
tial form  of  excavation  and  embankment. 
Instead  of  piling,  as  adopted  on  the  Charles- 
ton road,  will  be  unquestionably  advisable, 
although  in  some  sections,  where  the  val- 
leys are  deep  nnd  timber  abundant,  the  truss 
or  bridgework,  as  shown  in  plan  No.  3,  ad- 
mitting of  great  substantiabitity  and  saving 
in  expense,  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted. Throughout  the  whole  line  (with 
few  exceptions)  the  foundation  is  of  the 
bcHt  character -dry,  elevated,  and  solid, 
with  none  of  the  low  and  loose  sands, 
treacherous  bogs,  and  extensive  swamps  of 
Carolina — -peculiarities  which,  in  addition 
to  the  inexhaustible  abundance  of  pine  tim- 
ber, made  the  plan  Of  construction  there 
•elected-  in  every  respect  expedient  and  ju- 
terouu,    la  (he  pine  timbered  section  of 


country  through  which  tut  .uute  passes, 
the  sand  seldom  extends  to  more  than  9 
inches  or  a  foot  in  depth,  resting  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  a  compact  clayey  material. 

MI  the  excavations,  which  will  embrace 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  line  of  surface, 
I  would  recommend  in  the  construction, 
where  the  foundation  is  of  undoubted  soli- 
■dily,  the  adoption  of  plan  No.  1,  which  con- 
sists in  the  simply  putting  down  of  trans- 
verse sleepers  of  pine,  locust,  post  oak,  or 
chesnut,  10  x  10  and  9  feet  long  at  every 
5  feet  in  distance,  into  which  the  rails  6  X  9 
should  be  secured  In  gains  4J  inches  deep. 
The  earth  exoavated,  in  forming  tho  side 
drains  and  trim  mi  tig  the  slopes,  to  be 
thrown  in  between  the  sleepers,  until  they 
are  entirely  covered,  and  the  surface  raised 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the 

On  the  embankments,  scantling  of  a  du- 
rable material,  4  x  10,  in. lengths  of  not 
less  than  20  feet,  shoukl  be  laid  in  a  line  un- 
der the  rails,  as  a  support  for  the  ends  of 
the  caps,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  prevent 
any  derangement  of  the  superstructure  from 
slight  settlings,  or  unequal  tenacity  in  the 
soil  of  the  embankment,  (see  plan  No.  2.) 

I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  a  large  size  of 
caps  and  raits,  in  preference  tp  the  small  di. 
mensioris  usually  adopted.  The  additional 
quantity  of  timber  uecessary  is  more  than 
balanced  by  the  greater  weight  and  solidity 
of  the  pieces,  rendering-  the  road  far  less 
liable  to  derangement  and  injury,  from  im. 
perfections  in  the  materials  or  workman- 
ship. ,  The  distance  apart  of  the  transverse' 
pieces  is  less  than  that  of  the  South  Ciiro. 
lina  railroad,  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
northern  roads.  In  the  former  it  is  61  feet, 
the  size  of  the  rail  being  6  X  10,  in  the  lat- 
ter generally  3J  feet  with  a  rail  6x6,  and 
as  we  recommend  5  feet,  wilu.  a  rail  6x9. 
With  the  large  size  of  caps  in  the  plan  pro- 
posed, we  shall  have  an  equal  degree  of 
stiffness,  and  a  much  greater  weight  of  tim- 
ber. It  should  he  borne  in  mind  that  where 
the  rail  throughout  its  whole  length  rests  on 
earth,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  an  em- 
banked road,  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
sleeper  is  not  so  much  to  afford  a  support 
in  the  foundation,  as  to  confine  the  rails, 
and  preserve  the  position  of  the  track. 

The  comparative  amount  of  timber  in  the 
different  plans  would  be  as  follows  : 
On  the  northern  roads,  for  one  mile, 
1508  steepen,  7X9,  8}   foot  long,  pinned  31 

feet  epart.  on  a  foundation  uF broken  atone. 67  2Q I 
10560  feet  in  length  of  railing,  6  x  6 31,080 

98,974  a 

On  the  South  Carolina  road,  the  dimen- 
sions of  timber  used,  and  quantity  per  mile, 
were  as  foiiows : 
812  capa,  9  feel  long,  0  x  9,  placed  on  piles 

61  feet  span 32,886 

Railing,  G  X  10 52,800 

85,6860. 

As  we  propose, 

1056  aleepers,  10  x  10, 9  feet  Ions;,  3 Jeet  apart, 

reeling  on  a  solid  surface  of  gravel  or  clay.  79,200 
Sailing,  8X9. 47,580 

*  136,730  ft 

On  the  embankments,  where  longitudinal 
string  pieces  will  be  necessary,  the  amount 
used  on  the  northern  roads  is  generally  the 
same  with  that  we  recommend. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  one  mile  of  road,  by  Iho  plan  proposed : 

1056  aleepen,  10x10,  heart  pine  or  ught- 
.  wood,  post  oak  or  r hernial,  honed,  ai  50 
corns #528  00 

Railing  47,520  foe^Bjilo'psrinourand,'.'.'.'.!    475  20 
toying  lheiome,and  preparing  Ibe  ■tntbee 
for  the  iron, , ,    975  00 

Spiking  down  uw  iron, >. WOO 
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Prepsring  ride  dwn.  end  filling  in  between 

fc  UsTsleepers  and  rsikv ISO  00 

•fiaos  » 
On  embankment*  the  additional  eoafwill 
be  u  follows: 

45,104  fast  of  hchtwocd  foundation  pistes 

■If  10. «t51  CO 

Laying  the  saaw,  md  securine  down  the  own 
wsJtrsueihy 350  00 

701  CO 

FataioU*  as  before, 1808  30 

Anont, .' f3509  80 

The  route  i  for  the  first  60  miles  from 
Augusta  is  more  or  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  pine  Umber,  suitable  for  cape 
end  railing.  In  the  balance  of  the  line, 
although  the  country  in  many  sections  is 
extensively  cleared,  we  do  not  apprehend 
difficulty  from  the  want  of  timber. 

The  post  oak  and  ehesnut,  which  enter 
largely  into  the  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  of  well  known  durability,  and 
will  make  the  beat  of  caps  and  sleepers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  timber,  carefully  selected,  may  be 
made  available  for  railing. 

The  many  mill*  situated  on  each  tide  of  the  ridge, 
upon  streams  contiguous  to  Ibe  line,  may  be  pro- 
fitably employed  lor  the  road,  and  willno  doubt 
prove  adequate  to  the  lujipl  ying  of  the  sawed  ms- 

The  road  itself,  in  the  course  of  in  construction, 
will,  of  course,  in  many  instances,  offer  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  means  in  th»  transportation  of 
Limber  from  well  provided  to  badly  supplied  wee- 

There  ii  one  point  which  claims  our  particular 
attention  :  the  use  of  atone  a*  a  material  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Stone  it  used  at  the  north  in  several  modes  of 
com  true  lion  : — 

1st.  In  blocks,  generally  about  one  foot  square 
and  two  feel  long,  set  into  the  ground,  three  feet 
apart,  longitudinally,  in  parallel  rows,  Ibe  width  of 
the  track.  Theao  blocks,  in  some  cases,  as  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroads,  Sic.,  afford  immediate  support  to  the  iron 
edge  rails  j  in  other  case*  to  string  pieces  of  yellow 
or  pitch  pine,  0  M  6,  on  which  the  iron  plates  are 
Aliened.  In  both  cases,  the  apace  between  the 
Rule,  or  airing  pieces,  i>  filled  up  with  earth  or 
broken  atone,  which  ia  almost  nesessary  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  track.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
.airing  piece,  being  in  contact  with  the  earth,  ia  as 
hoble  to  decoy  aa  if  il  rested  upon  a  wooden  aleeper, 
and  the  only  advantage  sained,  in  point  of  dura- 
bility, ia  the  absence  of  so  much  of  the  perishable 
material  as  is  embraced  in  the  sleeper. 

A  second  plan  of  using  stone,  is  in  long  blocks, 
places  longitudinally,  in  continuous  parallel  lines, 
in  a  prepared  foundation :  giving  immediate  sup- 
port to  the  iron  pis  tea,  and  dispensing  entirely  with 
wood  m  the  formation.  This Tplan  of  road  uj  sari- 
ously  objectionable  in  praciice,  owing  to  the  want 
of  elasticity  in  the  materials,  and  the  necessity  of 

east  or  pin*  pine  lath,  3  1-8  inches  thick,  oxer  the 
emir,  of  each  line  of  stone  rail,  and  on  this  laih  se- 
curing the  iron  plates. 

A  fourth  plan,  as  adopted  on  the  Q.uincy  road,  is 
the  amply  ty,^  rf  tammt  ^^  ,,^         ■ 

7™  finned  ""^  "Wrlin*  *•  iron  Pistes, 

Either  of  these  plans  could  be  adopted  on  the 
Uaorgia  road,  «t  a  great  saving  in  expense ;  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  rendering  unneces- 
■"7  tne  great  expenditures  incurred  at  the  north 
"^paring  a  foundation  to  resist  the  effects  of 

nJniS!L"rf*0ort"1  *•  Oortr^  riling  lbs  aama  < 

**l&£^Z2?USnlKa*>ia  »•  lowest  esoins 
rua  ooantry,  when  frosts  wBl  not  mjurhssdr  a» 


The  main  advantage  of  stone,  is  leas  in  affording 
stability  of  (OuDdatjon,  than  a  permanency  of  atrue- 

1  □  the  pUns  we  have  considered,  where  wooden 
string  pieces  are  used,  this  object  ia  not  fully  at- 
turned;  because,  the  perishable  material  being  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  increases  the  lendency  to 
decay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  lbs  superstructure 
be  elevated  above  the  surface,  an  adequate  support 
is  left,  to  preserve  the  stability  snd  parallelism  of 

To  avoid  this  evil,  wood  ia  again  resorted 
transverse  tie    " 
vale  between 
of  perishable 

ordinary  wood  construction, 
expense  of  ibe  stone  supports. 

It  is  known,  that  umber,  elevated  abort  and 
near  to  the  surface,  will  not  hurt  longer  than  that 
entirely  covered  in  the  earth. 

Taking  all  these  views  into  consideration,  we 
think  it  will  seldom  be  found,  in  this  climate,  good 
economy  to  adopt  the  stone  blocks  in  road  making. 
Where  rock  is  abundant,  however,  and  can  be 
quarried  advantageously,  and  timber  is  difficult  to 
be  obtained,  a  plan  as  shown  in  No.  A,  may  be 
adopted  on  solid  surfaces.  Iu  this  plan  the  sioiie 
should  be  got  out  in  as  long  masses  as  possible— 
never  less  Ulan  one  foot  in  depth,  by  IS  or  15  inch- 
es in  breadth.  These  stones  should  be  roughly 
dressed  on  the  upper  surface,  and  bid,  as  s  sop- 

Cfbr  the  string  pieces,  in  coolinuous  parallel 
[interrupted  at  every  SO  feel  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tisusverse  sleepers  of  wood,  II  i4  IS. — 
Thu  string  pieces,  5  M  5,  should  be  laid  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stone  surface,  and  secured  at  every  3  feet 
by  iron  spike.),  C  inches  by  1 -3  inch,driveu,  through 
the  string  piece,  into  a  seasoned  oak  plug,  previous 
ly  introduced  into  a  hole  drilled  in  the  stone.  Thi 
ends  of  the  string  pieces  should  meet  on  the  wood- 
en aleepsr.  In  order  to  give  the  spike  a  better  hold 
in  the  plug,  a  cavity  should  be  made  to  receive  it 
of!  1-3  inches  deep  in  the  top  of  the  scantling,  by 
means  of  a  3-4  in.  auger.  To  prevent  the  settling 
of  water  in  these  cavities,  they  should  be  plugged 
with  wood,  after  the  driving  of  the  spike,  — J 
covered  with  pitch  or  turpentine.  The  ■! 
work  should  be  filled  up  to  the  base  of  the  acant- 
hi this  plan,  the  size  of  the  string  piece,  5  X  5, 
will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  uniformity  in  the  top 
bearing,  in  case  of  inequalities  in  the  supporting 
surface,  whether  from  defective  dressing  of  the 
atone,  partial  settling,  or  otherwise.  The  expense 
of  this  plan  may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz. ; 
9000  cubic  feet  of  stone  sills  or  slabs  13  X 13 

at  15  cents 1135O-O0 

264  cross  sleepers  of  wood  at  every  30  leek 

13x12  si  50  cents  per  piece 133  00 

Pitch  pine,  chestnut,  or  white  oak  string 

piece,  5*5,  31,375  ftet  at  910. 313  75 

1483  lbs.  erskes,  6  inches  Xt  incest  7  els. .   .    103.81 

phuas,  filling  in,  Ac ™. 1335  00 

Amount  Sir  1  aula  exclusive  of  the  iron 
pistes.... t90M  5B 

Cost  when  wood  alone  is  used  by  plan  No.  1 

ineicsvsiions. ] 908  90 

Difference *l»i6  36 

This  shows  a  large  balance  in  fares'  of  the  wood 
construction,  even  with  this,  which  wa  consider  as 
cheap  a  plan  of  using  alone  as  can  be  safely  adopt- 
ed. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  selling  in  stone  blocks, 
at  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  supporting  the  wood- 
en rails  or  string  pieces  thereon,  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  it  is  very  liable  to  derangement,  and 
will  not  answer  well  unless  great  expense  is  taken 
in  preparing  the  foundation,  and  wooden  cross 
tie  pieces  used.* 

*  1  yonnf  fantlsmsn,  sasliuuu  civil  engineer,  II 
villi  ess,  roganUag  ths  none  conwxonton  or  ■  rood  g. 
srslly  consider*!  one  of  DM  hen  in  this  country.    •■  1 


t  foundation  tor  traas  or 


I  ass  convinced,  from  aHI  have  observed,  snd  all 
_  can  learn  on  the  subject,  thst  you  will  net  fed  it 
advantageous  to  make  use  of  at 
your  road,  unless  a 
bridge  work. 

I  am  fAnnrtVnl,  das 

merit  cosy  be  saved,  by  "t"f"w;  this  trust  or 
bridge  work,  as  shown  in  plan  No.  3,  for  the  cen- 
tral or  lowest  parts  of  deep  depremiora.  Support- 
ed csi  a  solid  foundation  of  masonry,  the  umber 
will  be  prtsaiied  bum  decay,  for  a  long  period. — 
At  the  same  lane,  ample  apace  is  provided  far  the 
postage  of  water  throats,  ibe  valley,  and  sa 
altitude  fir 


This  iron  is  S  1-3  inches  wide,  by  6-8  inch  thick, 
with  a  flang,  or  rectangular  projection,  1-3  inch  by 
3-8  Inch,  ibe  bars  longned  at  the  extremities.  The 
spikes  5  inches  long  by  1-3  in,  sunk  st  every  18 
inches  in  length  a  full  1-16  in.  below  the  face  of  ibe 
iron.  Iron  pastes  of  this  description  will  weigh 
about  39  tons,  coating  91450  per  mile — adding  the 
spikes,  3500  WL  at  7  cts.-f.16S5  total,  for  lbs  iron 
sod  spikes  in  a  mile. 

A  small  quantity  of  flanged  boa  was  ordered 
bum  Liverpool,  for  the  curves  of  the  South  Care- 
line  aaid  rood.  The  boa  was  nlseedca  a  portion  of 
the  work,  and  ar  — 


...  _.B  Range  of  the  wbeef and  the  wooden 
airing  piece,  snd  aiao  ingreally  stiffening  the  plate  j 
thereby  preserving  a  uniformity  of  surface  not 
Subject  to  derangement  from  slight  imperfections  in 
the  material  below.  Also,  when  iron  is  used  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  1-3  in.  or  5-8  in  thickness,  the  grest 
Weight  of  the  ears,  rolling  over  than  at  high  vdoc- 
liea,  tends  to  depress  them  in  the  centre,  and  raiie 
the  endo,  working  the  spikes  loose,  and  making  a 
rigid  and  eipensive  system  of  police,  and  frequent 


ill  be  leas  frequent,  friction  greatly 
1  the  expenses  lessened,  on  a  road 
having  iron  plates  such  sa  we  recommend.  This 
iron  may  be  obtained  at  Liverpool,  at  the  price  ptr 
ton  of  the  ordinary  iron. 

Supposing  this  Style  of  iron  la  be  aaopUd,  lbs 
expense,  wiih  the  wood  uucmctkia,  In  excavs 
uonswoaldbe **.«*  *» 

(Is  as  tsatmssA) 

Sec.  of  th*  Iron  Plate. 
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Plan  No.  It  for  Excavations. 


Plan  No.  2.— Embankment. 


Plan  No.  4,  on  Stone. 


Plan  No.  3,  of  Bridge  Work. 


\  ' 


Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway.— 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  num. 
her  of  passengers,  of  different  classes, 
conveyed  along  this  railway  during  the 
first  quarter  of  a  year  since  it  was  opened, 
namely,  from  the  17th  of  December, 
1834,  to  the  17th  of  March,  1835 : 

1st  class,  fare  la.  each,  10,008  j 
2d  do.  8d.  do.  72,148  ( 
3d        do.         6d.     do.       94,061 

Total  number  of  passengers,  177,117 

The  whole  of  this  immense  number  of 
passengers  has  been  conveyed  without 
the  slightest  accident  of  any  sort.  The 
receipts  during  the  same  period  have 
amounted  to  £5,283  10s.  8d.— [London 
Mechanics'  Magazine.]  , 

[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.)       *. 
Substitute  for  Canal  Locks. 

Sir, — A  short  time  since  I  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Taunton  Courier,  (the  date 
and  particulars  of  which  have  escaped 
my  memory)  which  announced  the  open- 
ing of  some  branch  canal  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  of  about  four  miles  in  length  ; 
on  which  canal  machines  called  "lift" 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Green, 
the  engineer,  have  been  introduced  in 
lieu  of  the  present  mode  of  lockage. 
Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  similar  machine 
was  invented  as  many  as  twenty  years 
ago,  and  actually  brought  into  action  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Woodhouse. 
But  whether  Green  borrowed  the  idea, 
from  Woodhouse,  or  Woodhouse  from 
Green,  it  is  impossible  for  roe  to  say.  I 
know  it  was  considered  at  the  time  quite 
a  new  thing.  However,  it  was  found  not 
to  answer  the  intended  purpose  being  too 
complex,  and  too  expensive  for  universal 
adoption.  I  should  be  highly  gratified  if 
some  of  your  numerous  correspondents 
would  produce  a  drawing  and  description 
of  one  of  these  " lifts"  for  insertion  in 
your  journal;  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
hundreds  besides  myself  who  would  be 
equally  gratified. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  state  an  opi- 
nion, I  should  say  this  mode  is  inferior  to 
the  old  mode  of  lockage.  Twenty  or 
thirty  tons  is  a  weight  which  must  require 
machinery  of  an  immense  strength  and 
power  to  transport  from  one  level  to  ano- 
ther, often  differing  from  six  to  eight  feet ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  time 
lost  must  be  considerable — much  more,  I 
should  imagine,  than  by  the  present  mode 
lockage.  To  be  sure,  in  short  water  sea- 
sons, like  the  last,  they  would  be  found 
highly  valuable,  as  at  such  seasons  loss  of 
time  is  nothing  compared  with  a  saving 
of  water.  Thr  past  has  been  a  trying 
season  for  canals,  and  the  expense  in- 
curred by  many  of  the  companies  has  ne- 
cessarily been  verp  great.  I  have  been 
told  it  has  cost  some  of  them  as  much  as 
£3  for  every  lock  of  water!  and  that,  too, 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  ! 

I  am,  &c.        J.  I**  j 

Bulbourne,  March  23, 1835.  i 


In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  Ohio  and 
Cheeepeake  canal  to  Cumberland,  the  sales  of 
land  in  that  coal  region  have  already  adYWWetf  Vf} 
■erc«nu— [PufiaioAdr^ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


[From  (be  Journal  of  lb*  Franklin  Inititnlo.j 
Experimental  Illustrations  of  the  Radiating 
and   Absorbing   Power*  of  Surfaces  for 
Heat,    of   the    Ejects    of    Transparent 
Screens,   of  the    Condutling  Power  of 
Solids,  <f-c.     By  A.  D.  Bache,  Professor 
of  Natural    Philosophy   and   Chemistry, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  Yery  interesting  phenomena 
of  heat,  there  are  many   which   arc  with 
difficulty  brought  under  the  eyes  of  a  class, 
so  as  to  render   theTn   satisfactory   to.  each 
one  by  (he  test  of  sight.    The  thermometer, 
even  when  constructed   on  a   large  scale, 
affords  but  an  inadequate  means  of  render- 
ing evident   the   temperature  of  bodies,  to 
those   who  are  distant    from    the    lecture 
table,  and  the  illustrations  made  by  its  use 
are,  at  best,  rather  tame.     When  the  tem- 
peratures to  be  indicated  admit  of  it,  lec- 
turers have,  in  preference  to  using  the  ther- 
mometer, resorted  lo  the  freezing  of  water", 
to  the  melting;  of  wax,  to  the  inflaming  of 
phosphorus,  the  boiling  of  water,  Stc,  as 
more  adequate  means  of  rendering  evident 
the  temperatures  in  question. 

The  instruments  about  to  be  described,  I 
have  found  very  convenient  for  class  illus- 
tration, and  always  to  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  of  (he  positions  to  be  proved.  The 
first  instrument  is  intended  to  show  the 
powers  of  different  surfaces  in.  radiating 
and  absorbing  heat,  witii  other  phenomena, 
which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 
Fig.  1. 


To  produce  a  sensibly  uniform  tempera' 
lure,  a  prismatic  vessel,  A  B  C  D  F  G, 
fig.  1,  of  sheet  iron,  of  a  convenient  size,  is 
filled  with  melted  tin,  and  covered  at  top 
by  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  A  F,  or,  in  prefer- 
ence, by  a  plate  of  cast  iron,  of  moderate 
thickness.  The  temperature  of  the  tin  is 
kept  up  by  an  alcohol  lamp,  H  I  K,  with 
several  wicks,  fitting  below  the  box,  and 
between  the  legs  whinh  support  it ;  by  this 
Means, .the  top  radiates  heat  of  cunsidera. 
ble  intensity.  I  prefer  the  use  of  tin,  in 
the  box,  to  that  of  oil,  On  account  of  the 
greater  cleanliness  resulting  from  its  use, 
and  because  the  oil  gives  off  an  offensive 
smell  at  hiijli  temperatures.  Boiling  water 
does  not  give  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture to  produce  rapid  action  in  the  appara- 
tus, and  the  greater  exactness  with  which 
it  would  yield  a  constant  temperature  is 
not  necessary  in  such  an  illustration. 
_  A  rectangular  frame, LMNO,  made  of 
dry  wood,  to  prevent  its  warping,  of  a 
small  height,  L  A,  and  of  a  length  and 
breadth  such  as  to  adapt  it  toils  place  upon 
the  cover  of  the  dot,  A  G,  is  divided  hy 
cross  pieces  of  wood  into  small  squares,  or 
rectangular  compartments,  as  n  n,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  frame  being  perfectly  plain 
and  parallel  to  the  cover,  A  F,  of  the  boi 
containing  the  melted  tin  ;  this  frame  is  in- 
tended to  support,  without  the  rx;r.cssityi>f 
contact  with  each  other,  small  plates  of 
thin  metal,  or  other  appropriate  material, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  variously  coated. 
.  To  show  the  radiating  powers  of  diffe- 
rent surface*,  any  convenient  number  of 
thin  plates  of  sheet  lead,  or  sheet  tin,  or 


mica,  are  cut  to  suit  the  size  of  the  squares, 
7i  n,  of  the  frame,  overlapping  the  inner 
edges,  but  not  extending  to  the  middle  of 
ih.fi  small  dividipg  bars  of  wood  \  each  one 
of  the  plates  has  one  of  its  surfaces  diffe- 
rently coaled;  supposing  them  to  be  of  lead, 
one  is  coated  with  lampblack,  another 
brightened  by  sand  paper,  or  coated  with 
tin  leaf,  another  left  tarnishedj  a  fourth, 
coated  with  gold  leaf.  Being  placed  upon 
the  frame,  as  at  a,  a,  with  the  coated  sides 
uppermost,  small  bits  of  phosphorus  are 
placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  plates,  and 
the  frame  put  in  its  place  upon  the  cover, 
A  F.  The  surfaces  which  absorb  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  cover,  A  F,  being  the  same, 
the  material  and  thickness  of  the  plates 
being  the  same,  the  circumstances  are  alike 
in  each  plate,  except  so  far  as  the  upper 
surface  is  concerned  ;  the  plate  which  is 
coated  with  the  worst  radiator,  will  become 
warm  first,  and  the  phosphorus  will  melt 
first  upon  it,  and,  generally,  the  order  of 
melting  of  the  phosphorus  will  indicate  the 
inverse  order  of  the  radiating  powers  of 
the  surfaces.  As  the  heat  radiated  from 
the  cover  is  high,  the  melting  or  the  phos- 
phorus will  be  soon  followed  by  its  inflam- 
ing, and  the  order  thus  given  will  hardly 
deviate  from  the  first ;  the  interference  from 
the  film  of  oxide,  which  is  so  annoying  in 
the  modification  of  the  apparatus  of  Ingen- 
housz,  for  illustrating  the  relative  conduct- 
ing'powers  of  bodies,  is  almost  entirely 
obtained  by  the  high  temperature  of  the 
source  of  heat.  To  avoid  injuring  the 
coated  surfaces,  a  thin  film  of  mica  may  be 
placed  below  the  phosphorus,  the  film  being 
large  enough  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
spreading  of  the  phosphorus,  as  it  burns. 

The  plates  should  be  made  thin,  in  order 
that  the  results  may  be  mainly  dependent 
upon  differences  in  the  radiating  power  of 
the  surfaces.     1   have  ustd   plates  of  thin 
sheet  tin,  (iron  coaled  with   tin.)  of  sheet 
zinc,  and  of  glass,  with  good  effect.     The 
effects  may  be  accelerated   by  coating  the 
under  surfaces  with  lamp  black,  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  heat;  but   in   that   ca; 
care  should  be  taken  that   the  thickness 
at  least  equal  to  that  which   produces   t 
greatest  amount  of  absorption. 

Instead  of  the  pieces  of  phosphorus,  wax, 
or  other  readily  fusible  material,  may  be 
used,  as  in  the  apparatus  of  Ingenhousz ; 
or  cones  of  wood,  weighted  at  the  base,  and 
kept  upon  ihe  plate,  with  the  vertex  down- 
ward, by  a  fusible  material,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

It  may  happen  that  the  lecture  table  ii 
so  arranged  as  to  render  it  advantageous  ti 
incline  the  cover,  A  F,  of  the  box,  A  G  , 
this  will  be  readily  accomplished  by  making 
the  cover  part  of  the  box  itself,  in  W*ierj 
case  the  melted  metal  may  be  introduced 
through  a  hole  in  the  higher  side  i  as,  for 
example,  in  A  D. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  absorption  and 
radiation  are  proportional,  the  same  sqi 
plates,  a  a,  &c,  may  be  used ;  the  vain 
ly  coaled  surfaces  are  placed  downwards, 
phosphorus  is  put,  as  before,  on  the  uppt 
surfaces,  and  the  frame  deposited  in  ii 
place  upon  the  cover  of  (he  box.  The 
phosphorus  will  now  melt  ia  the  inverse  o( 
the  order  shown  in  the  first  experiment,  the 

Elate  having  the  best  absorbent  sulfa  oe- 
eating  first.  If  plates  of  metal  be  used, 
their  upper  surfaces  should  be  bright,  for 
this  illustration  ;  but  glass,  or  mica,  which 
will  allow  the  coating  to  be  seen  through, 
is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  fact  that  I  he  radiation,  or  absorption, 
of  heat,  does  not  takf  place,  mprely  6t  the 
surface,  but  at  a  definite  thickness,  whi  ' 


becomes  very  appreciable  in  good  radiators, 
may  be  satisfactorily  shown  by  coating  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  plates  with  a  thin 
layer  of  lampblack,  and  another  one  with 
a  considerable  thickness  of  the  same  ma- 
teria). If  the  coatings  be  upwards,  as  in 
the  first  illustration,  the  phosphorus  will 
melt  soonest  upon  the  thinly  coated  plate; 
if  the  coatings  be  downwards,  as  in  the 
second  illustration,  the  reverse  will  be  the 

The  effect,  of  transparent  screens  in  pre- 
venting the  passage  through  them  of  heat 
not  accompanied  hy  light,  may  bo  shown 
by  using,  in  the  same  instrument,  plates  of 
glass,  mica,  &tc,  of  equal  tliiokecss  ;  the- 
oretically, the  differential  results  ate  not 
as  free  from,  objections,  as  the  former  ones ; 
but  the  fact  js  illustrated  almost  unexcep- 
tionebly,  since  the  phosphorus  melts  first 
at  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  it  would 
not  do  if  the  plate  were  cool,  and  the  fusion 
resulted  from  the  absorption,  by  the  phos- 
phorus, of  the  heat  which "  had  passed 
tbrQUgb  the  screen  of  glass,  or  mica. 

These  illustrations  I  have  tried  repeated- 
ly, and  successfully  ;  there  are  others  of  a 
more  refined  character,  which  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  attempt,  but 
which,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  carried  out 
very  easily.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
curious  property  discovered  in  rock  salt,  by 
M.  Melloni,  of  permitting  the  passage  of 
heat  of  low  intensity,  as  freely  as  that  of 
high  ;  a  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  upon 
the  salt,  and  another  upon  a  thin  film  of 
mica,  the  under  surface  of  which  should  be 
coated  with  lampblack,  just  above  the  plate 
of  rock  salt,  would  serve  to  show  this  pro- 
perty. That  transparent  plates  of  mica  are 
only  partially  diathermous,  would  be  shown 
in  a  similar  way,  and,  in  fact,  by  the  rela- 
tive periods  of  fusion  of  the  phosphorus 
just  above  the  plate,  and  of  that  upon  it, 
a  notion  of  the  relative  quantities  of  heat 
stopped  and    transmitted    might  be  fur- 

Another  illu  strati  oil  which  I  hare  tried 
with  success,  is  that  oT  the  want  of  speci- 
fic effect  of  color  on  the  absorption  of  non- 
luminous  heat :  a  fact  which  some  re- 
searches, undertaken  by  Professor  Court enay 
and  me,  and  not  yet  published,  indicate. 
On  coating  the  plates  on  one  side  with 
lampblack,  plumbago,'  white  lead,  chalk, 

Srassian  blue,  reratillion,  &c.,  it  will  be 
mi"!  that  the  phosphorus  melts  upon  them 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  color.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  thickness  of  the 
coatings  is  such  as  to  give  to  them  each 
th« 


terial,  but  which  may,  for  all,  be  very  easily 
exceeded. 

By  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
plates,  this  instrument  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  showing  the  experiment  devised 
by  Franklin,  and  executed  first  by  Ingen- 
housx,  for  indicating  the  relative  conduct- 
ing pincers  of  solids  for  heat. 

l'Vat  the  experiment  just  referred  to  does 
not  truly  give  the  relative  conducting 
powers  of  bodies,  can,  I  think,  be  clearly 
demonstrated,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
found,  ia  all  the  books,  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  very  elegant  and  accurate  method 
proposed  by  Fourier;  with  the  explanation 
of  its  intrinsic  defects,  it  mar  be,  however, 
still  admitted  as  a  general  illustration.  To 
apply  the  instrument,  plates  of  the  same 
thickness  of  The  substances  to  be  tested,  a~ 


pot- 


tery, wo«4,  glesF,  fee,  which  can  be  easily 
obtained'  in  rth?  requisite  form,  are  to  be 
coated  on  both  sides  with  a  thick  coating 
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of  lampblack,  or  other  good  absorbent  and 
radiator,  leaving  a  small  strip  of  the  upper 
surface  bare,  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
material;  the  plates  having  phosphorus 
placed,  on  mica,  upon  them,  are  put  upon 
the  frame,  and  this  is  placed  on  the  cover 
of  the  box :  the  order  in  which  the  phos- 
phorus fires,  gives  the  same  indication  as 
in  the  apparatus  of  Ingenhousz.  ,This 
effect  is  more  rapjd  than  when  cones,  or 
cods,  are  used,  especially  from  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  substance  which  is  com- 
monly used  as  a  source  of  beat.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply,  of  course,  to  the 
forms  of  that  apparatus  in  which  hot  sand 
is  used. 

The  second  instrument  to  be  described 
is  intended  to  show  the  common  illustration 
q£  the  fact  that,  bodies  have  different  speci- 
fic heats. 

Theoretically,  this  illustration  is,  I  think, 
inaccurate,  but  is  admissible,  like  the  last ; 
upon  this  subject,  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  a 
future  time,  to  be  more  explicit ;  at  present, 
my  remarks  are  confined  to  general  illus- 
trations. That  different  bodies  require 
unequal  quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their 
temperatures  through  the  same  number  of 
degrees,  is  illustrated  upon  equal  weights, 
or  bujks,  by  subjecting  them,  when  at  the 
same  temperatures,  to  the  same  source  of 
heat,  and  proving  that  they  require  different 
times  to  arrive  at  the  same  temperature. 
T^'his  idea  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  cannot 
too  early  be  inculcated  upon  a  learner.  As 
an  illustration,  I  have  three  vessels  of  sheet 
iron,  to  contain  equal  weights  of  mercury, 
alcohol,  and  water ;  these  are  fastened  to 
a  frame,  by  which  they  can  be  dipped  into 
the  same  vessel  containing  hot  water.  An 
alcohol  thermometer,  with  a  column  of 
fluid  Targe  enough  to  be  visible  at  a  mode- 
rate distance,  dips  into  each  vessel.  As  the 
heat  enters,  the  thermometer  in  the  mercu- 
ry rises  with  great  rapidity,  that  in  the 
alcohol  more  slowly,  and  that  in  the  water 
lags  behind  both  the  others.  Instead  of 
those  thermometers,  if  a  cylinder  of  any 
metal  which  is  a  good  conductor,  and,  has  a 
low  specific  heat,  such  as  copper,  for  ex- 
ample, should,  after  being  coated  with  a 
varnish  of  thickened  linseed  oil  to  protect 
the  surface,  bo  introduced  into  each  vessel, 
phosphorus  placed  on  the  top  would  melt 
and  inflame  flrst  on  the  metal  which  dipped 
into  the  liquid  having  the  least  capacity  for 
heat.  In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  2,  a,  6,  and 
c,  are  the  vessels  ;  d\  e,f,  metallic  cylinders 
resting  in  wooden,  or  metallic,  or  mica, 
disks,  and  the  whole  dipping  into  a  vessel, 
m  n,  of  boiling  water.  The  mercury  is  so 
small  in  bulk,  that  the  influence  of  this 
strikes  the  student  immediately;  but  the 
idea  which  he  thtis  catches  at,  is  refuted 
by  the  more  tardy  heating  of  the  water, 
which  is  less  in  bulk  than  the  alcohol. 
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Fig.  2. 


Before  the  forms  of  illustration,  of  the 
radiation  and  absorption  of  heat,  already 
described,  had  suggested  themselves,  I  had 
contrived  another  apparatus,  which  gave 
very  good  results,  and  may  be,  by  sorne*, 
preferred  to  the  one  already  described.  A 
long  box,  a  b  c  d  xt  of  tin,  was  divided  into 
compartments  by  partitions,  e  f,  g  h,  t  V. 
Jtc,  and  a  top  soldered  upon  each,  having 


a  conical  opening,  I,  m,  n,  &tc,  to* receive  a 
cork,  through  which  a  tube,  o  p,  nr9ms, 
I  tt  &.c,  passed  ;  these  compartments  were 
made  as  nearly  equal  as  .possible,  and  the 
tubes  entering  them  were  selected  of  as 
nearly  equal  bore  as  possible ;  equal  mea- 
sures of  colored  water  were  poured  through 
the  conical  openings  into  the  several  com- 
partments, so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  to  a 
depth  regulated  as  will  be  presently  stated. 
The  tubes  and  corks  were  now  inserted, 
and  cemented ;  and  each  cell  thus  formed 
an  air  thermometer,  the  expansion  of  the 
air  within  driving  the  colored  liquid  up  the 
tube  entering  the  celL  That  there  might 
be  no  error  from  a  want  of  equality  in 
these  thermometers,  after  bringing  the 
liquid  to  a  convenient  height  in  each 
of  the  stems,  by  forcing  air  into  each, 
or  by  dropping  liquid  from  a  dropping 
tube  into  the  tube,  the  whole  was 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  water,  of  a  tem- 
perature sufficiently  above  the  original 
temperature  of  the  air  within,  to  give 
distances  on  the  tubes,  readily  divisible 
into  equal  parts  of  sufficient  magnitude. 
iThese  degrees  were  marked  by  a  rude 
scale,  formed  by  colored  threads,  tied 
around  the  tubes.  One  surface  of  the  box 
was  kept  uniformly  bright,  or  regularly 
tarnished,  or  coated ;  the  other*  a  d\  was 
coated  with  substances  of  difierent  radia- 
ting powers. 

-The  box  being  placed  with  the  uncoated 
side  towards  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  the 
heat  enters  uniformly  that  side  of  the  com- 
partments, but  is  radiated  differently  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  liquid  from  the 
air  thermometers  is  urged  more  rapidly  up 
those  tubes  which  enter  into  the  compart- 
ments radiating  worst,  and  ultimately  ar- 
rives at  a  greater  height,  showing  a  .greater 
stationary  temperature,  or  temperature  of 
equilibrium,  between  the  heat  absorbed 
and  that  which  is  radiated.  If  the  vessel 
be  now  turned,  so  that  the  variously  coated 
surfaces  are  towards  the  source  of  heat,  the 
liquid  in  those  coated  with  the  best  absor- 
bents will  immediately  begin  to  rise  in  the 
tubes,  and  that  in  those  coated  with  the 
worst  absorbents,  to  fall.  That  the  two 
lateral  compartments  are  exposed  to  a 
greater  cooling  action  than  the  others,  may 
be  an  objection  to  this  apparatus ;  but  it  is 
easily  obviated,  and  with  it  the  communi- 
cation of  heat  from  one  compartment  to 
another,  by  terminating  the  box  at  each 
end  by  a  small  compartment,  and  separa- 
ting each  of  the  other  compartments  of  a' 
similar  space ;  in  fact,  convenience  alone 
was  the  reason  for  uniting  the*e  air  ther- 
mometers in  one  vessel. 

Another  form  of  apparatus,  which  is 
more  simple,  I  have  found  convenient;  but 
it  occupies  more  time  than  that  last  de- 
scribed, in  obtaining  the  same  result.  A 
prism  of  any  convenient  number  of  side*, 
is  made  into  an  air  thermometer,  in  the 
manner  described  ia  speaking  of  the  last 
apparatus ;  the  sides  are  Variously  coated ; 
it  fits  loosely  into  a  prism  of  the  same. form, 


Fig.  4. 
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but  wandng  one  side ;  in  the  figure,  a  b  c  e% 
represents  the  enveloping  surface,  and  m  n 
o  p,  the  air  thermometer.  To  show  the  diffe- 
rent absorbing  powers  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, the  vessels  described  are  piacd  as 
in  the  figure,  before  another,  A,  containing 
hot  water,  hot  sand,  or  any  other  convenient 
source  of  heat.  Supposing  the  side  of  the 
air  thermometer,  which  is  the  worst  absor- 
bent of  heat,  to  be  exposed  to  the  source 
of  heat,  the  air  within  is  expanded,  and  the 

Eos  it  ion  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  marked 
y  an  index;  a  better  absorbent  i3 exposed, 
and  the  liquid  rises  higher ;  a  worse,  and 
it  falls  below  its  original  level ;  the  experi- 
ment can  thus  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The 
outer  sheath,  or  covering  prism,  serves  to 
render  the  surface,  not  exposed  to  the 
source  of  heat,  uniform  in  its  radiating 
powers,  and  to  protect  those  sides  which 
are  not  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the 
source  of  heat,  from  the  radiation  of  the 
vessel,  A,  which,  otherwise,  would  affect 
them  sensibly.  If  the  air  thermometer 
were  a  rectangular  prism,  of  course  the 
objection  just  stated  would  not  apply  ;  but 
the  sheath  would  still  be  necessary  to 
equalize  the  radiation^  from  the  surfaces 
not  exposed  to  the  source  of  heat. 

To  show  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
different  surfaces,  the  sheath  is  turned  so 
that  the  open  side  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  the 
absorption  of  heat  now  becomes  sensibly 
constant,  and  the  greater  or  less  height  of 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  determined  by  the 
less  or  greater  radiating  power  of  the  ex- 
posed surface. 

The  order  in  which  the  surfaces  are  ex- 
posed may,  of  course,  be  so  arranged^as  not 
to  require  the  temperature  of  the  source  of 
heat  10  be  kept  constant. 

Such  an  apparatus,  placed  before  a  stove, 
would  make  an  admirable  illustration  in  a 
school,  or  a  vessel  of  water,  colder  or 
warmer  than  the  room,  may  be  used  as  the 
radiating  or  absorbing  body.  For  the  tin 
vessel  here  described,  a  common  square 
glass  bottle  may  be  substituted,  without 
disadvantage.  Even  a  common  glass  phial, 
made  into  an  air  thermometer  by  inserting 
a  tube  through  a  tight  cork,  into  some 
liquid  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the 
phial,  and  provided  with  a  moveable  coat- 
ing of  tin  foil,  gilt  paper,  writing  paper, 
and  paper  covered  with  lampblack,  when 
placed  before  a  fire,  or  in  a  room  of  which 
the  air  is  warm,  when  the  external  air  is 
cold,  brought  near  a  window,  will  afford  an 
interesting  and  instructive  illustration. 
Philadelphia,  February,  1835. 

Telescopes. — In  the  county  of  Worcev 
ter,  Mass.,  a  self-taught  optician  resides* 
who  has  manufactured  some  of  the  best 
telescopic  instruments  ever  exhibited  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  it  regards  distinct  vision, 
under  a  very  high  magnifying  power.  Yet 
rio  one  patronizes  him*  to  the  extent  which 
bis  merit  certainly  demands.  Every  thing 
withi  n't  he  calibre  of  his  telescopes  is  com- 
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ptete ;  and,  indeed,  all  thai  the  astronomer 
▼aluea  moat,  is  attained;  bat  the  exterior 
workmanship  is  rough,  inelegant,  and  clum- 
sy. This  circumstance  probably  operates 
against  them.  People  are  so  prone  to  be 
influenced  by  external  appearances,  that 
philosophers  in  rags  are  never  made  the 
companion*  of  king*.  A  little  more  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  the  business  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  tendency  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  learned.  At  present,  the  tubes  and 
•tends  are  too  abominably  ugly.— [Scientific 


[From  the  Albany  Argue.] 
I  he  Canals. — Progressive  increase  or  busi- 
ness at  Albany.— The  following  table  exhibits  the 
•mount  and  the  comparative  increase  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  brought  to  this  city  on  the  Erie  and 
onampjain  canals  for  five  consecutive  years.  By  it, 
wfjf^aer  wiU  be  enabled  to  judge  not  only  of  the 
FJJPJJfJve  increase  of  the  business  of  the  canals, 
»«^ttomcreasing  trade  of  Albany.  The  great 
•tante  of  flour,  u  will  be  perceived,  has  doubled 
wtthnv the  five  years;  and  coarse  grain,  lumber 
aadumber  nearly  trebled. 

flJ2*  additional  and  complete  labie  for  1834,  con- 
uuns  many  articles  not  included  in  the  returns  for 
previous  years. 
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1830, 
1831. 
1832, 


^,387  IS 

119,136  84 

37,375  83 


— *U.i 


■aVm  Total. 

*  12,054  17      840  4?      W 


1934, 
1835, 

1830, 
1831, 
1839, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 

1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 

1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


91,877  68   177,662  26 
122,784  42   214,738  54 

C ham r lain  Canal. 


133  16 
4,163  15 

464  76 
3,352  90 
5,077  53 
3,137  75 


11,165  96 
16,448  14 
3,517  89 
11,393  98 
16,454  26 
14,569  53 


7,50  13 
1,180  29 
464  76 
1,026  84 
1,949  94 
1,378  94 


Oswego  Canal.; 


2,058  95 
2,829  06 
3,517  89 
3,828  33 
2,705  34 
3,870  19 


Oayuga  and  Seneca  Canal. 


269,539  84 
337,522  96 

11,299  12 
14,611  29 
3,982  65 
14,746  88 
21,531  79 
17,707  18 

2,808  08 
4,009  35 
3,982  65 
4,855  17 
4,655  28 
5,249  13 


956  60 

1,214  19 

392  37 

830  67 

1,094  38 

2,084  71 


1,905  79 
2,663  42 
2,101  71 
2,771  62 
2,887  03 
3,863  76 


2,862  39 
3,877  61 
2,494  03 
3,602  28 
3,981  46 
5,948  47 


Chemung  Canal. 

1834,  100  90  407  17  508  07 

1835,  233  59  726  04  959  63 

Ceooeed  Lake  Canal. 

1834,  191  10  245  45  436  55 

1835,  455  60  461  13  916  73 
The  tolls  collected  in  April  and  May,  1835,  ex- 
ceed the  collections  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  1833,  by  the  sum  of  $42,870  06 ;  and  exceed 
the  collections  of  1834,  during  the  same  time,  by 
the  sum  of  |67,551  11. 

Since  1832,  the  tolls  have  been  reduced  a  fraction 
more  than  35  per  cent. 

Brussels,  May  6.— Railroad  in  Belgium.— The 
iron  railroad  was  inaugurated  yesterday.  This 
new  sight  had  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators  along  the  whole  line  of  the  road.  At  a 
quarter  past  twelve  the  King  being  at  the  station 
near  the  Boulevard  to  witness  the  ceremony,  the 
departure  of  the  steam  carriage  was  announced  by 
five  cannon  shot.  Immediately  three  long  files  of 
wagons,  carrying  nearly  1,000  persons,  began  to 
move,  drawn  by  the  Fllche,  the  Stephenson,  and 
the  Elephant.  This  extraordinary  conveyance  was 
hailed  aU  along  the  road  with  the  loudest  testimo- 
nies of  surprise  and  astonishment.  The  passage 
from  Brussels  to  Malines  took  fifty-three  minutes. 

On  arriving  before  Malines  the  travellers  assem- 
bled round  the  Military  Column,  the  base  of  which 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  medal  commemorative 
of  the  ceremony,  various  coins,  and  the  account  of 
the  proceedings.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
standing  m  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  delivered 
the  following  speech : 

"  The  presence  of  an  assembly  so  distinguished 
and  so  numerous,  attending  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
ny which  the  King  has  appointed  me  to  perform,  is 
a  solemn  testimony  of  the  importance  which  Belgi- 
um, and  friendly  nations,  attach  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  iron  railroads  decreed  by  the 
law.  * 

"  This  vast  enterprise  commenced  in  the  fourth 
year  of  our  political  regeneration,  will/orever  at, 
test,  what  may  be  expected  of  a  people  who  love 
order  and  liberty,  who,  notwithstanding  the  long 
protracted  crisis  which  accompanied  the  establish^ 
ment  of  its  independence,  has  continued  to  preserve 
2J™!lIM,l*ef1'  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
ST*  7mch.6»vcs  Vendor  and  strength  to 
% rfl f  el»atlons  J  "  eq«alfy  testifies  the  solicitude 
of  the  Government  which  conceived  the  idea  of 

« M  nVery  comra«ncement  of  its  existence. 
1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  here,  all  the  ad- 
uT^l«    ^°n.  ^^^  they  may  be  summed 
mraeV.        Principal  pointa-aaving  of  time  and 

'• B?  &™S  prodigious  facility  to  the  communi- 
3£Z^  f^T^  intercourse,  they  increase 
Uie  means  of  civilization  and  the  sources  of  pros- 
perity and  pleasure.  We  may  already  expect,  at 
°°  very  .d{? tant  period,  the  connection  of  oVrail- 
i^wSi  wlt^those  projected  m  Germany  and  France. 
it  will  be  then  that  Belgium,  being  able  to  favor  the 
commercial  relation  between  several  nations,  will 
iweJt,  obtain  great  advantages,  and  acquire  new 
e'^ms  to  their  sympathy. 

'•  Commerce  and  manufactures,  which  received  a 
shock  from  the  political  commotions,  have  recover- 
ed their  activity.  The  past  no  longer  inspires  any 
regret;  Uw  future  appear*  under  tto  happiest  an* 


pices,  our  iron  railroad  inspres  to  them  a  constantly 
increasing  prosperity.  Agriculture,  the  true  inter- 
est of  Manufitctures  and  commerce,  will  likewise 
share  in  these  advantages.  May  the  column  which 
we  are  going  to  erect  in  commemoration  of  the 
opening  of  the  iron  railroad,  be  at  the  same  Mm* 
the  symbol  of  a  constantly  increasing  moral  union 
between  all  the  Belgians." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  cries  of  "Lose 
live  the  nin^.w 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  assisted  by  hit 
colleagues,  then  proceeded  to  erect  the  first  milita- 
ry column  (or  mile-stone)  in  the  base  of  which 
the  medals,  &c,  were  deposited  and  sealed  up. 

On  their  return  the  Elephant  took  in  tow  aU 
the  30  carriages  that  had  been  drawn  by  three 
machines,  and  would  prpbably|have  reached  Brus- 
sels in  half  an  hour  had  it  not  been  obliged  to  stop 
at  V ilvord  for  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  the  stock 
ha  vine  been  too  much  exhausted  by  the  long  delay 
at  Malines. 

At  seven  o'clock  there  was  a  dinner  at  Vaux* 
hall,  given  in  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  to  200  of  the  principal  person*  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

The  MonUeur  of  this  nranine,  published  two 
Royal  Ordinances  relative  to  the  Railroad,  and 
the  tolls  to  be  paid,  which  are  for  the  account  of 
the  Government,  in  whose  hands  the  HHrend  is 
to  remain  at  present 

"  *  '  ■  ^ 

[For  the  New  Yore  American.) 
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The  whole  route 
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The  Euphrates  Expeditiok.— The  Csuftwf  *fe 
Smarne  of  the  14th  May  announces  as  follows,  un- 
der date  of  Constantinople,  Sth  February .— "  The 
Government  has  just  delivered  to  the  British  Am* 
bassador  the  firmans  which  he  had  solicited  for  ittft 
navigation  of  the  Euphrates*  The  facility  with 
which  dies*  firmans  have  been  granted  evidently 
proves  that  the  Divan  does  not  listen  to  the  insuv 
uations  of  foreigners  ;  for  His  Well  known  thai  reps 
resentations  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  dlsm* 
dine  it  to  accede  to  this  reuuesu  Id  the  realisation* 
of  so  vast  a  project  the  Porte  only  thinks  of  the 
means  of  civilization  which  itwiQ  afford  to  the 
population  of  the  interior,  and  evqry  private  con- 
sideration has  given  way  to  this  object."  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypi, 
the  promoter  of  science  and  commerce,  whose  in- 
fluence is  no  less  desirable,  will  act  In  a  similar 
spirit.  The  following  passage  from  u  Thornton's 
India"  does  not  hold  out  very  nattering  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  complete  success  of  the  passage  to  In- 
dia either  by  the  Euphrates  or  the  Red  Sea;— "For 
several  months  in  the  year  we  could  not  expect  to 
navigate  the  former,  (the  Euphrates,)  and  the  latter 
(the  Red  Sea)  would  be  unapproachable  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  If  it  be  not 
physically  impossible  for  a  steamer  to  make  way 
against  the  monsoon,  her  progress  must  be  very 
slow,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessel  and  ma* 
chinery  ruinous.  If  effected  at  all,  therefore,  the 
voyage  could  not  be  performed  with  certainty  as 
to  time,  and  the  principal  advantage  proposed 
would  consequently  be  lost.  There  is  yet  one 
more  serious  objection  which  applies  to  the  two 
routes ;  they  both  traverse  countries  frequently 
visited  by  the  plague." 

Ice  and  Ice  Houses.— It  is  quite  warm  enough 
at  this  presctlt  writing  to  discourse  of  ice,  but 
whether  it  will  be  when  the  types  are  giving  pub* 
liciiy  to  the  labors  of  the  pen,  depends  entirely  up* 
on  the  future,  which  may  be  noted  as  a  very  wise 
remark.  We  intend,  however,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  ice  and  ice  houses,  that  may  interest  the  reader. 
There  are  persons  younger  than  ourself  who  can 
remember  when  die  only  ice  sold  in  Boston,  was 
b  rough  t  to  the  city  in  parcels  of  ten  or  fifteen 
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pounds  in  the  box  of  a  market  gardener's  cart,  and 
•old  as  a  very  great  luxury  at  a  corresponding 
price.  There  were  then  no  ice  houses  in  the  vici- 
nity,exeepta  few,at  gentlemen's  country  seats,  and 
they  were,  built  under  ground,  and  were  of  small 
capacity.  '  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
•onsumption  has  become  so  general  and 
the  cost  is  so  small,  that  ice  is  no  longer  deemed  a 
luxury,  but  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
amount  exported  also  from  Boston  to  southern  cli- 
mates is  incredible.  The  art  of  preserting  the  ice, 
m  very  simple,  and  in  well  constructed  houses, 
there  is  scarcely  any  loss  from  dissolution,  and  it 
may  be  preserved  for  vears.  We  rode  out  last  win- 
ter, with  CoLMetcalf,  of  Cambridge,  to  witness  the 
process  of  fiOingone  of  his  ice  houses,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mystic  Pond  in  Medford,  about  six  miles 
from  the  city*  The  ice  house  is  built  entirely  above 
the  ground,  as  is  now  the  well  approved  custom, 
even  in  tnpietd  climates.  It  is  M  feet  long,  50 
feet  wide,  and  35  feet  posts,  and  holds  nearly  3000 
tons  of  ice.  The  house  is  built  of  pine  boards,  and 
the  ice  is  protected  from  external  heat  by  filling  in 
the  walls,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  with  the 
exhausted  bark  of  tan  pita— a  non-conductor  of  ca- 
lorie that  has  been  found  perfectly  efficacious.  The 
Mystic  Pond  Ice  House  is  very  happily  located,  be- 
ing so  situated  that  the  ice  may  be  discharged  di- 
rectly from  the  house  into  the  boats  of  the  Middle- 
sex Canal,  or  the  cars  of  |he  Lowell  Railroad,  and 
can  therefore  be  brought  to  the  city  at  much  less 
expense  and  loss  by  waste,  than  from  any  other  es* 
tablishmenu  The  pond  itself  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter from  another  pond  just  above  it,  which  upper 
pond  is  fed  by  such  abundant  springs,  that  we  are 
told  it  never  freezes  in  the  coldest  season.  The, 
water,  therefore,  is  of  the  purest  and  most  limpid 
quality.  CoL  Metcalf  has  lately  loaded  with  this 
fee  a  vessel  for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  another  for  Bom- 
bay. He  has  also  sent  freights  to  Norfolk,  Sevan* 
nab,  and  other  southern  ports.  It  is  transported 
on  the  canal,  and  hoisted  on  board  the  vessel  by 
Machinery,  made  for  the  purpose,  with  great  fa- 
cility 

The  process  of  cutting  the  ice,  getting  It  from 
the  water,  and  storing  it  in  the  ice  house,  is  irige* 
nious.  but  simple.  The  ice  house  is  built  on  the  bor- 
der or  the  pond,  and  one  end  projects  over  the  wa- 
tet*  At  this  end  there  are  two  openings  or  doors, 
which  extend  from  the  AW  to  the  roof.  When  the 
ice  has  made  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  say  1 5  inches, 
a  spot  is  selected  where  it  is  of  the  purest,  most 
trarisparerit,  arid  solid  quality.  It  is  then  marked 
out  into  ottlttng  squares,  31  inches  wide  by  3 1-9  feet 
long.  At  tYery  31  inches  of  width,  a  groove  is 
'  lughed,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  4  or  5  inches  deep, 
a  plough  made  for  the  purpose,  and  drawn  by 
orse ;  the  ice  is  then  sawed  across,  at  a  distance 
%t  inches,  and  One  series  of  blocks  being  remov- 
ed?  the  rest  is  easily  set  loose  by  a  staff  with  a  broad, 
dusel-formed  end,  driven  into  the  groove,  and  used 
as  a  lever.  A  canal  of  a  corresponding  width  to 
the  blocks,  Is  then  made  from  the  place  where  the 
ice  U  selected,  td  the  house;  and  the  blocks  are 
pushed  along  with  a  staff  to  one  of  thl  doors,  where 
it  is  received  into  an  iron  cradle  and  hoisted  up  to 
the  requisite  height,  when  a  spring,  which  has  pre- 
vented the  block  from  falling  off,  strikes  a  projec- 
tion, and  being  forced  down,  the  ice  slides  into  the 
house,  and  Is  there  received  by  persons  who  push 
it  into  its  place  with  a  staff.  From  the  commence* 
ment  of*  the  process  to  the  end,  the  ice  is  never 
touched  with  the  hands.  The  average  weight  of 
each  block  is  about  400  pounds,  and  being-  all  cut 
of  the  same  form  and  proportions,  they  are  packed 
much  more  closely  in  the  ice-house,  or  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel,  than  when  cut  out  as  formerly,  with 
am  axe,  in  a  negligent  manner. — [Boston  Tran- 
script.] 

m.         J.'.i  i  m  ii  i 

Cui/rua*  of  Pbffer.— M.  Reynolds,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Culture  of  Pepper,  at  Sumatra : 

"The  pear  grows  on  a  vine,  or  creeping  plant, 
with  a  ligneous  stalk.  The  blossom  is  small  and 
white,  and  the  fruit  hangs  in  bunches,  or  clusters, 
resemb  ling  those  of  the  currant  tree,  but  larger.  It 
is  from  four  to  five  months  coming  to  maturity.—" 
The  berries  are  at  first  green  and  gradually  become 
a  bright  recj  when  ripe,  and  soon  tall  off  if  not  gath- 
er*?, 

#The  natives  frequently  go  through  their  little 
(arms  with  small  baskets!  plucking  off  each  bunch 
as  they  become  ripe,  When,  gathered,  it  is  spread 
on  mats  to  dry.  That  wUc^Tjas  been  gathered  at 
»  proper  age  wiU  shrink  least  j  wP$  those  AjHed 


in  the  trade  will  readily  distinguish  that  which  has 
been  plucked  prematurely,  by  rubbing  it  in  the 
hand,  when  it  will  impart  much  dust,  and  even 
crumble  to  pieces. 

"  The  pepper  vine  runs  on  poles,  like  our  bean 
.poles  j  it »  planted  as  our  farmers  plant  corn,  about 
six  feet  apart.  The  culture  of  one  thousand  plants 
is  occupation  sufficient  for  a  man  and  his  wife ;  500 
plants  to  a  person* 

M  In  ordinary  seasons  the  pepper  vine  produces 
two  crops  in  the  year.  The  first  is  a  large  one 
about  the  month  of  September,  when  the  sun  is 
crossing  the  equator,  in  his  declination  towards  the 
south ;  the  other  in  the  month  of  March,  when  he 
is  returning  towards  the  north.  These  different 
crops  are  generally  brought  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea  shore  by  rafts  of  bamboo  or  other  timber,  float- 
edon  the  current  of  rapid  streams.7* 

OIC  flfsUeln;  their  Varieties,  CMsumeters, 
sunA  Cemdltlema* 

Matty  years  have  passed  since  Hayley  wrote  an 
"Essay  upon  Old  Maids,"  in,  if  our  memory  be  not 
treacherous,  six  volumes.  An  ".Essay"  in  six  vol- 
umes! Ah!  those  were  the  days  of  hard  reading, 
and  of  heavy  reading— days  when  the  appetites  of 
readers  were  not  more  voracious  than  their  diges- 
tive organs  were  powerful— days  when  we  could 
take  two  or  three  duodecimos  at  breakfast,  devour 
a  quarto  at  dinner,  and  sleep  soundly  on  a  massive 
folio  swallowed  at  supper.  But  we  have  now 
changed  all  that,  as  the  French  say;  and  now  a 
puff,  a  trifle,  a  cracknel,  is  found  a  delightful  suc- 
cedaneum  for  solid  beef  and  pudding.  Eh  1  bitn  / 
And  so,  in  one  light  and  very  amusing  volume  of 
little  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  we  have  here 
ten  chapters  inscribed  to  the  female  votaries — or 
victims — of  a  state  of  "single  blessedness ;" — In- 
troductory and  Dedicatory,  Classification  of  Old 
Maids  in  General,  Voluntary  Old  Maids,  Involun- 
tary Old*  Maids.  Accidental  Old  Maids,  Inexpli- 
cable Old  Maids,  Literary  Old  Maids,  Honorary 
Old  Maids,  Conclusion,  and  L'Envoy. 

Dear  amiabilities !  can  we  wonder  that  you  are 
kind  nurses— or  that  you  are  fond  of  cats,  dogs, 
parrots,  and  Chinese  monsters?  Is  it  not  thus  that 
you  are  forced  to  display  your  pent  up  sensibilities? 
Something  Von  must  love— your  hearts  are  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey ;  but  mankind,  blind 
to  your  amiable  qualities,  meet  your  advances,  as  if 
their  most  deadly  enemies  were  making  covert  ap- 
proaches to  destroy  their  sanctuaries. 

The  following  are  the  five  great  M  famines"  into 
which  oar  lively,  pleasant,  good-natured  author  ar- 
ranges the  "dim1  of  Old  Maids;  each  and  every 
one  of  those  families  including  several  species,  and 
those  species  occasional  varieties : — 

GtUHs  I.— Ladies  whose  extreme  delicacy,  or 
caution,  or  coldness,  have  determined  them  to  live 
a  life  of  celibacy;  every  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  them  for  marriage. 

Genus  IL — Ladies  possessing  every  requisite 
for  the  connubial  state,  and  who  have  beenj  anx- 
iously striving  to  attain  it,  but,  notwithstanding, 
stiH  remain  in  single  blessedness. 

Genus  IlL — Ladies  eminently  qualified  for  mat- 
rimonial duties,  and  who  have  been  repeatedly  en- 
gaged, but  by  someocctdenf  still  remain  Old  Maids. 

Genus  iv. — Ladies  who  remain  in  a  state  of  vir- 
ginity, but  for  which  no  earthly  reason  can  be  as- 
signed. 

Genus  v. — literary  Old  Maids. 

A  placid  stream  or  kindly  feeling  meanders  de- 
lightfully through  this  volume.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  sweet  and  beautiful  picture,  and  true  as  it  is 
sweet  and  beautiful.  Contrasting  the  quietude  and 
benevolence  of  female  celibacy  with  the  stormy 
scenes  of  a  different  stats,  the  writer  observes : — 

"  But  her  life  is  the  oasis  of  the  desert— her 
heart  is  a  swelling  fountain  of  the  purest  sympa- 
thies—her  home  is  sheltered  by  the  palm-trees  of 
content— and  she  treads  her  little  round  of  exist* 
ence  on  a  verdant  carpet,  chequered  with  light  and 
shade,  and  '  damaskM  with  crocus,  hyacinth  and 
violet  in  rich  inlay,' — For  her — 

"  No  blast*  e'er  discompose  the  peaceful  sky. 
The  springe  but  murmur,  and  the  winds  but  sigh." 

If  she  floes  not  taste  those  delights  which  flow  from 
happy  marriage  (and  there  are  many  such,)  when 
two  individuals  with  moderate  desires,  and  virtu- 
ous and  well-tempered  wishes,  combine  to  produce 
'  one  {larjnony  of  bliss,' ftne  invariably  shows  how 
eorrectly  she  estimates'sO  delightful  a  eonsumma- 
tioiyr-for  where  household  harmony  does  reign, 
there  may  the  old  maid  be  found  in  all  her  glory, 
mingling  sweet  with  sweet,  and  her  heart  and  af- 


fections expanding '  beneath  its  genial  influence-^ 
Domestic  strife  is  a  Tartarus  from  which  she  flies, 
it  is  a  plague  spot  warning  her  to  depart— but  if  a 
father  or  mother  has  reached  the  extreme  verge  of 
senility,  there  she  may  be  seen  hovering  like  a 
guardian  ;angel,'  developing  in  this  trying  emer- 
gency all  her  treasured  affections,  and  lavishmsr 
them  on  insensible  or  querulous  old  ag&  with  afl 
the  vigor,  the  tenderness,  and .  devotednose  of  a 
yuong  bride,  watching  over  the  shattered  health  of 
an  adored  husband." 

But  now  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  "  In-- 
voluntary  Old  Maids;"  and  with  this  we  believe 
we  must  close: — 

"  The  pensive  and  expectant  nymphs  have  rid- 
den hour  after  hour,  sea-side  Jennets,  alias  don- 
keys, in  hope  that  their  own  graces,  so  admirably 
setoff  by  the  pages  of  the  sagacious  and  sure-footed 
iiuadrupeds,  might  strike  some  wandering  Lo- 
thario; assemblies  have  been  visited — psome 
parties  made  up,  with  especial  reference  to  a 
'chance' — fashionable  churches  regularly  attend- 
ed— balls  and  quadrille ,  parties  sedulously  sought 
after—theatres  and  all  places  of  public  amusement 
diligently  beaten  for  game — the  streets  paraded— 
shady  lanes  and  murmuring  streams  haunted— 
dress  and  undress  have  been  tried — the  draw- 
ing-room and  the  boudoir— the  dining-room  and 
the  library— the  sitting-room— and  the  front  win- 
dow. 

Music  has  been  cultivated  to  fascinate  the  re- 
luctant ear — painting  to  captivate  the  eye— and 
dancing  to  enrapture  the  touch ;  botany  has  beett 
studied  as  on  excuse  for  solitary  walks  and  maiden 
musing— geology  for  a  rocky  nook  or  a  secluded 
pass— astronomy,  that  the  '  silent  hour  of  nifht. 
and  the  star  of  love,'  might  produce  their  wished 
for  influence — poetry  has  been  read  for  select  ten- 
der and  touching  passages— and  history  to  quote 
examples  of  woman's  undying  affection  j— ■attf*  * 
bawe  been  studied— sighs  practised — feinting 
lated — and  a  fountain  of  tears,  sacred  to  dear 
bility,  has  been  most  conveniently  arranged  to 
pour  out  on  all  fitting  occasions — 

"  A  shower  of  glittering  pearls.'* 
No  chance,  however  remote,  has  been  neglected, 
when  some  fondly  supposed  admirer—might  unfold 
the  passion  of  his  love  ,  scheme  upon  scheme  has 
been  contrived  to  aim  aright— •  the  rich  golden 
shaft,' — sones  have  been  warbled  with  soft  expec- 
tation that  they  would — 

— — "Glrea  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  sits  throned.** 

The  cunning  of  their  passion  has  betrayed  then* 
into  'dew  looks,'  surely  aM  sufficient  to  melt  a 
heart  of  *  triple  brass;*  and  the  vow  of  eternal 
truth  has  been  quivering  upon  their  lips,  waiting 
for  a  signal,  however  slight,  *tobe  registered  in 
Heaven,' — Alas — 
"  Vain— vain  have  been  (their  wiles    aP-vata  their  tsars." 

They  have*  never  told  their  love,*  for  nobody 

has  been  found, — they  have  never  sworn — 

< "  By  the  roses  of  the  Sprint » 

By  matdhood— honor— truth  and  every  thing 
1  love  thee !'» 

for  none  would  receive  their  vow." 

We  promise  the  reader — bachelor  or  married 
man — maid — wife  or  widow — a  fund  of  amusement 
in  these  pages. — [London  Court  Journal. 

The  curious  phenomenon  of  the  Water  Spout 
was  witnessed  on  Sunday  evening,  about  6  o'clock, 
by  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  was  formed 
near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ohio  Falls.  Ac- 
cording to  those,  who  saw  the  formation,  a  cone,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trumpet,  descended  towards  the  river 
from  a  thick  dark  thunder-cloud,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  agitated  waters  beneath  whirled  roan  and 
ascended  with  a  spiral  motion  in  the  form  of  vapor, 
till  they  united  with  the  cone  of  the  cloud,  when 
the  whole  column  moved  rapidly  and  inajesticalfy 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river,  where  it  struck 
the  woods  in  Indiana,  nearly  opposite  to  this  city, 
and  disappeared.  The  whirlwind  then  passed  oyer 
a  part  of  Jeffersonville,  unroofing  houses  and  doing 
other  damage,  but  soon  struck  the  river  a  second 
time,  forming  another  waterspout,  which  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side  and  disappeared  e> 
short  idslance  above  Geiger's  Mills.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  whirlwind's  path  is  marked  with, 
dcsolatioi)t-^[Louisville  Journal) 

— — — —    »   i.  mw  m  mi 
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relinquishes  business  in  consequence  of  an  impair* 
cd  constitution. 
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llTgftARY  NOTICES. 

Cohsta*  xi*  o;lr  ahd  its  Environs,  in  a  series 
§§  Umn,  4*  4c,  by  aa  A*sjucam,  long  resident 
*t  CoBrtmrinopte.  9  vol*.  N.  YM  Harts*  ajtd 
Brothers. — Though  printed  without  a  name, 
U^^^^enji-TtaiDJ^igletlccsaregaidcobcfromihe 
pt»of  Con.  Forts*,  now  and  for  some  yean  past, 
the  Ckmaji  $Ajf§iru  of  the  U.  S.  at  Constantinople. 
Thft  opportunities  which  that  station  affords,  of  see- 
ia(  the-  Turks  to  advantage,  the  habits  of  observa- 
£•»  of  t*»  Comnodove,  and  toe  do  less  valuable 
habit  of  forming  his  own  opinion  oa  what  he  hears 
and  sefis^  impart  to  these  letters  a  degree  of  authen- 
ticity and  originality,  as  well  as  anecdote  and 
tmrnmrng  nsoatore,  that  wiU  give  to  them  a  wide 
eJrcufation,  They  bear,  we  think,  manifest  traces 
of  be&£  'Written  as  they  purport  to  be,  without  any 
W«  la  waking  a  book,  and  the  chief  fault  we  have 
•»  ind  wJA  th»  pahliffsiioo, »  ooc  that  lies  at  the 
dscr  of  the  Editor,  for  not  having  need  occasional- 
ly th*  liberty  ot"a  friend,  to  correct  the  negligences 
•(  ttyW  which  ktten  mrilten  currently  &o  nattual- 
tfftOlko. 

TwI**WM  S*s*c«  Boo*,  by  an  American  : 
Ffcfedelphf*,  Kkv  fc  Bidolb.  We  have  read  this 
volume  with  pleasure.  ft  is  agreeably  written, 
V4&  scholar  Iil^e  taste,  and  an  eye  for  all  that  is 
fewHifrii  It  ia  of  btaien  ground  that  it,  for  the 
Htt*  pan,  treats  j  and  therefore  nothing  very  new 
or  original  is  to  be  looked  for— beyond  that  degree 
of  variety  and  freshness,  which,  the  same  scene,  de- 
scribed and  commented,  upon,  by  different  minds, 
wjjt  natmnHy  produce. 

FtUUJO*  a'Jfovd,  in  one  volume,  by  E.  L.  Bcl- 
vr*.  Now  York,  Barter  fc  Brother*.— This, 
w#pptstMie,  l#  be  the  R*st  votnmeof  a  new  and  uni- 
form edition  of  Bulwer's  works,  and  we  have  no 
scruple  to  say,  we  are  glad  of  it.  We  do  not  think 
lafrMfoslQrtft,  sentiments,  o?  stories,  mischievous, 
Stiuesjtain^  ifce  class  of  works  to  which  they  be- 
tong,  and  we  do  admire  his  genius,  talents,  and 
RJXjRtfement*,  He  shews  that  he  has  been,  and  is,  a 
student— but  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  hu- 
«a»hsas»,  is.  noa  Us*  extsasirs  than  of  books— and 
hy  Iks  combined  power  of  the  two,  he  fascinates  at- 
tention. Whether  or  not,  novels  of  any  sort,  are 
profitable  for  reading,  is  not  here  the  question- 
though  on  that  head  too,  we  have  very  distinct 
Opinions — but  whether — novels  of  character  and 
n^.ttfe  being  now  much  sought— those  of  Buhver 
are  not  maxfe*4  by  higher  character,  and  not  more 
objectionable  morals,  than  those  of  other  contem- 
poraries. Of  Pemam,  for  instance,  now  so  hand- 
400*4*  repugned  by  the  Harpers— though  the 
anlhor  cnn**  say  that  it  contains 

u  Wo  Hue,  whkh  dying,  he  would  wish  10  blot," 
y*t  fee  may  say,  that  k  contains  much,  which  read 
fe  »  *••  tfmit  may  conduce  to  irnnrovemenk 

Vc  closs  pur  Review  to-day- necessarily  omit- 
tMf  I  Vglyf  of  ssveral  works  on  hand,  including 
Ho***  Mho*  MobimKm,  and  the  last  American,  Qkot- 
Mrdr^-with  the  annunciation,  by  the  Harpers, 
mtt*  (bjkrws, 

While  aoquissoipg,  as  wa  do  most  entirely,  in  the 
▼*)**  *»d  oxpedieoey  of  publishing  a  "  series  o 
fcwfr**"  of  the  character  proposed,  we  would  pre- 
fcl  *kft  lb*  selection  and  preparation  of  these 
books,  were  committed;  to  gentlemen  experienced 
in  the  cqndhion  and  wanu  of  our  Common  Schools, 
WA  ^^5  th^  time,  the  talent,  and  the  disposition 
tft  fad,  or  make  workfl,«uited  to  their  meridian.  It  is 
»  most  important  enterprise  which  t^e  Harpers  are 


about  to  undertake,  and— as  it  may  be  conducted 
— capable  of  great  good  or  eviL 

Designedly — it  will  not  be,  we  are  quite  sure,  for 
evil— but  the  task  of  providing  for  the  youthful 
mind,  is  as  delicate,  as  it  is  important ;  and  to  be 
well  discharged,  requires  not  only  knowledge  of 
books,  brit  of  the  process  of  education,  as  applied 
in  our  school*. 

There  are  in  Harpers'  Boys  and  Girls  Library, 
for  instance,  some  capital  books,  (those  by  Uncle 
Philip,  especially,)  for  a  "School  Library ;"  but 
many  of  the  most  essential  books  for  such  a  publi- 
cation are— so  for  as  we  know — yet  to  be  written. 

Commox  School  Library. — The  undersigned 
have  read  with  much  interest  and  pleasure  the'  act 
recently  passed  by  the  Ieguialure  in  relation  to  the 
establish uent  of  a  library  in  each  scnool  district 
throughout  the  State,  lor  the  di-^mination  of  use- 
ful and  prarticil  knowledge  among  those  who  en- 
yjj  the  be.iedts  of  the Institutions  provided  bylaw 
for  i^eneral  education. 

To  further  this  ra^st  hinhble  object,  they  pro- 
pose to  publish  a  series  of  books,  in  small  conven- 
ient and  comprehensive  votrmes,  to  be  denomina- 
ted, "  The  Common  Sch<  >ol  Library  of  useful  and 
entertaining  know Ied^e,n  -which  stall  embrace  all 
the  most  important  and  interesting  subjects,  trea- 
ted in  an  attractive  and  perspicuous  manner,  cai- 
oihted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  al!  classes  of  rea- 
ders. 

The  first  series/or  juvenile  or  junior  classes,  and 
the  second  for  adults  and  scholars  of  more  Advan- 
ced age  and  capacity. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  rich  in 
resources,  foremost  in  the  arts  and  commerce, 
may,  by  an  energetic  and  judicious  application 
of  the  salutary  law  above  referred  to,  add  much 
to  their  high  character  for  intelligence  and  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  greatly  benefit  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

The  first  volume  of  both  series  win  be  publish- 
ed in  the  course  of  two  weeks ;  they  will  be  prin- 
ted and  bound  uniformly,  in  a  convenient  and 
suitable  manner;  and  offered  to  the  Trustees, 
Superintendents,  and  School  Committees  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

.Yew  York,  June  12*n,  1935. 

DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Arrival  of  tui  Constitution. — The  Uni- 
ted States  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Elliott, 
having  Mr.  Litinoston,*  our  Minister  to  Prance, 
and  his  family,  on  board,  arrived  below  last  even- 
ing, and  anchored  oul&ida  of  the  Bar;  She  left 
Plymouth,  May  17. 

This  morning  early  she  got  under  way,  and  teas 

beat  in  over  the  bar,  by  the  pilot  Norris,  at  about 

three  quarters  flood. 

She  came  gallantly  up  to  the  city,  saluted*  and 
anchored  in  the  North  River,  off  the  battery. 

Mr.  Livingston  and  family  landed,  under  a  sa- 
lute from  the  ship,  about  11  o'clock,  and  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Greenwich  street. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  followed  Mr. 

L.,  whom  on  reaching  his  residence,  he  addressed 

as  follows  : 

"  Fellow  Citizens,  I  feel  much  happiness  at  your 
cordial  welcome  of  my  return,  and  beg  to  assure 
you,  that  during  my  mission,  I  have  studied  all  that 
was  due  to  the  dignity  of  my  country,  its  general 
interest  and  welfare" 

Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  and  the  people 

dispersed. 

Annexed  is  a  lisjt  of  the  officers  : 

Officers — Jesse  IX  Elliott,  Esq.  Commander. 

J.  B.  Montgomery,  1st  Lieutenant,  Frank  EUe- 
ry,  2d,  do,  \V.  C  Nicholson,  3d  do,  E.C.  Rutledge, 
4th  do,G.  F.  Pearson,  5th  do,  L.  M.  Powell,  |th 
do,  F.  A.  Neville,  7th  do. 

James  Ferguson,  master,  J.  M.  Berriao,  2d  do. 

James  Boyd,  Surgeon. 

Henry  Etting,  Purser. 

James  Everett,  Chaplain. 

J.  L.  C.  Hardy,  1st  Lieut  Marines,  J.  T.  Sloan, 
2d  do. 

Passed  Ausistant  Surgeon — Isaac  BrinckerhoC 

Assistant  do*  ft,  Woo^wor^h. 


i"  u  **°?r»  Pro««sar  of  Mathematics. 

J.  H.  Prince,  Commodore^  Clerk. 

Geo.  A.  Thomas,  Purser's  Clerk. 

RuMd  Mjdshiproen--J.  F.  Duncan,  James  Hen- 
5CTSOn'  W.  T.  Muse,  Charles  Steadman,  J.  W. 
lUyere,  M.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Cooke,  J.  F.  Mercer,  C. 
C.  Barton. 

Js^iproen--R.  L.  Tilghman,  G.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, J.  B.  Lewis,  G.  T.  Sinclair,  F.  P.  Hoban, 
SdS^^"  Ronkendorfi;  F.  a  Haggerty 

SJ;  ^V.  *  °^^  *r.  e.  NewtoVl.  6! 

Trenchard,  E>  E.  Rogers,  A.  H.  Jenkins. 

Boatswain— Robert  Whittaker. 

Gunner— T.  Rvtey. 

Carpenter— J.  A.  Dickinson. 

Sailmaker— N.  C.  L'Hommedieu. 

Pkssengers— Francis  J.  Linpitt,  Esq.  of  New 
York ;  passed  Midshipman  Wm.  Radford. 

CHANGES     DC     THE    ROSTER     OF    THR    MaRINX 

Corps  sincr  Frrrcari,  183$.— Lieut.  CoL  R.  D. 
VVainri^ht.  Detached  from  Gosport,  Ya.,  SSd 
May,  lo35,  and  on  leave  of  absence,  since. 

Cape  Geo.  W.  Walker,  New  York. 

First  LieuL  Andrew  Ross,  sloop  Vandaha. 

First  LieuL<ieo.  F.  Lindsay,  Pluladdphia. 

First  Lieut.  John  G.  Reynolds,  New  York. 

First  Lieut.  Henry  W.  Fowler,  Albany,  New 
sori^  Rcruiung  sendee. 

First  Lieut.  Francis  C.  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Second  Lieut.  Geo.  W.  McDean,  flag  ship  Hud- 
son, New  York. 

Second  LieuL  John  P.  EHeterich,  appointment 
ceased  4th  of  xUarcu,  1835,  not  having  been  con- 
nnned  by  the  Senate. 

Second  Lieut.  Louis  F.  Whitney,  New  York. 

Second  Lieut.  Fredrick  Bw  McNeill,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Second  LieuL  William  L.  Young,  Head  Quar- 
ters.    Date  of  coainiissiun,  23d  February,  1835^ 

Second  LkuL  Vt"„ajm  McAdle,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts,    Date  of  cofa£uission,  3d  March,  1635. 

1st  June,  1835. 

The  Philadelphia  Cnited  States  Gazette  stages, 
that  Captain  Alexaxdcr  G.  Dallas  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  on  the  West  India  staUun. 

Great  Ship.— The  ft.  Mowing  particulars  tn  re- 
lation to  the  "  big  ship"  Pennsylvania,  now  on  the 
stocks  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  are  copied 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  yesterday. — 
They  were  communicated  lor  publication  by  a  sail- 
maker  in  the  Navy. 

220  feet  lower  deck, 
217    "    length  aloft, 
190    n    length  of  keel  for  tonnage, 
56  fL  9  in.  moulded    breadth    of  beam    for 

tonnage, 
59  feet  do  do  outside  of  wales, 

23    "    depth  of  hold, 

51  n    extreme  depth  amidships, 
3,306  23-95  tonnage ;  guns,  140, 

18,341  yards  duck,  one  set  of  sails, 
14,624      "         M      bags,  hammocks,  boat  sails, 
awnings,  &c;  total  32,965  yards, 
1 1  inches  shrouds, 
19      n      main  stay, 
278  feet  mainmast— 93  yds.  1  foot, 
110    "    main  yard, 
82    n    topsail  yard, 

52  n     topgallant  yard, 
36     "    royal  yard, 

10,000  lbs.  sheet  anchor, 
25  inches  do. 

1,531  yards  main  topsail 

The  Chbrorecs. — Gen.  Jackson  has  announced 
to  the  Cherokees,  that  the  treaty  offering  them 
five  millions  of  dollars  for  their  possessions,  is  the 
best  he  win  ever  propose  to  them. — [Journal  of 
Commerce.] 

The  Newburyport  Herald  lias  the  following  feu- 
hit,  a^  the  Monomania,  now  prevailing  alike  at  the 
East,  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
story  may  not  be  true — indeed,  we  dare  not  quite 
say  we  believe  it  literally  ourselves,  but  it  has  some 
truth  as  an  illustration,  at  least : — [Courier  &  Eu^ 
guirer,) 

"  It  is  rumored  that  one  evening  last  week,  two 
paupers  escaped  from  the  Bangor  Almshouse,  and 
though  they  were  caught  early  the  next  morning 
yet  m  the  meantime,  before  they  were  securoj, 
they  bad  made  $1800  each,  by  speculating  in  tim- 
ber lands." 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL.  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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Tub  Chicago  American. — Under  this  title  we 
hare  received  to-day  the  first  number  of  a  weekly 
paper,  published  in  the  new  city  of  Chicago,  by 
Tkmmu  a  D*it. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  well  printed  sheet— Adl  of 
good  matter,  and  showing,  moreover,  a  very  good- 
ly array  of  business  advertisements — whereupon 
we  congratulate  the  Editor.  It  would,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  be  a  very  good  medium  of  advertising  for 
oor  Pearl-street  merchants. 

Tornado. — We  understand  that  a  most  destruc- 
tive tornado  passed  up  the  river,  opposite  Louis- 
ville, on  Sunday  lust,  diverged  on  the  Indian  side 
to  the  town  of  Jeffcrsonjand  again  crossed  the  river 
to  Kentucky.  We  are  not  advised  of  the  loss  of 
life,  or  injury  to  property  sustained. — [Cincinnati 
Gt.zctte.J 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the  Gazette, 
one  of  whom  obtained  the  information  personally, 
for  the  following  account  of  the  Tornado,  which 
passed  over  a  part  of  New  Jersey,  on  Friday 
last!— 

Obstructive  Tornado.— The  city  of  New- 
Brunswick  was  the  scene,  on  Friday  afternoon  last, 
of  a  most  desolating  tornado,  which  swept  over  its 
western  section,  causing  much  destruction  of  pro- 
perty, and,  we  regret  to  add,  depriving  several  indi- 
viduals of  life. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the  whirlwind  or 
tornado  first  made  its  appearance  with  a  falling  of 
ice  in  the  township  of  Amwell,  nee*  a  place  called 
Ringgold's  and  taking  an  erratic  zig-zag  course, 
spent  its  fury  over  Staten  Island,in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rossville,and  on  the  bay,  by  another  fall  of  large 
irregular  shaped  pieces  of  ice  Its  first  approach  to 
New  Brunswick  was  from  the  north-west,  passing 
over  Middlebush,  about  three  miles  from  that  place, 
where  the  dwelling  and  barn  of  John  French  were 
laid  prostrate  with  the  earth.  It  thence  passed 
over  the  farm  of  David  Dunn,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  New  Brunswick,  whose  dwelling 
was  unroofed,  and  the  barn  and  other  out-build- 
ings were  razed  to  the  ground.  The  out-houses 
attached  to  the  premises  of  J.  G.  Wyckoff  in 
the  same  vicinity,  were  also  destroyed.  The  next 
building  which  felt  its  effects  was  the  dwelling 
of  Theophilus  Holkham,  about  one  mile  from 
New.Brunswick,  the  roof  of  which  was  blown  off. 
The  bams  of  James  Fisher  and  Abraham  Blau- 
velt,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were  next  blown 
down,  and  a  small  dwelling  belonging  to  Mr.  Pro- 
vost was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  wife  of  Tunis 
Silcocks  badly  injured.  The  tornado  had  now 
reached  the  hill,  "  where,"  according  to  the  New 
Brunswick  Time*,  "  it  remained  apparently  fixed 
for  a  minute  or  two,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  pillar  of  fire, — its  base  resting  on  the  earth,  and 
iu  top  reaching  a  mass  of  black  clouds.  It  then 
took|an  eastern  course,  threatening  Albany  and 
Church  streets,  but  suddenly  changing  its  direc- 
tion, swept  across  the  town  lot  towards  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  B.  Myer,  Mrs.  Deare,  Prof.  M'CleUand, 
Rev.  John  Croes,  L.  Kirkpa trick,  Esq.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Janeway,  tearing  tho  roofs 
off  some,  making  literal  wrecks  of  the  oarns  and 
out-houses,  and  either  uprooting  or  twisting  off  the 
largest  trees — in  some  instances  carrying  the  latter 
SO  or  30  paces.  It  then  crossed  to  the  buildings  at 
the  head  of  Paterson,  Liberty  ,Bayard,and  Schure- 
man  streets,  unroofing  the  house  of  Mrs.  Harris- 
son,  levelling  the  store  of  Mr.  Little,  and  burying 
beneath  the  falling  timbers,  Nicholas  Booraem, 
Esq.  and  his  eldest  son  Henry.  Both  were  extri- 
cated a  short  time  after — the  son  in  a  dying  state, 
in  which  he  lingered  until  9  o'clock,  when  death 
relieved  him  from  his  sufferings— the  father  is 
not  dangerously  hurt.  A  young  Tad  about  8  years 
of  age,  son  of  C  apt.  Baird,  was  also  killed  near  this 
spot,  a  rafter  from  the  blacksmith's  shop  having 
struck  him  immediately  above  the  eyes^  and  al- 
most severed  his  head.  The  tornado  now  swept 
with  increased  force  across  George  street,  down 
Liberty,  Schureman,  and  New  streets,  crossing 
Nelson  to  Burnet  street,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance, down  to  the  river,  unroofing  or  tearing  off- 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  sweeping  jJie  lower 
doors  and  windows  from  their  fastenings.  Schure- 
man and  Liberty  streets,  from  top  to  bottom,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  ruins,  as  is  like- 
wise part  of  Burnet  street  The  Methodist  Church, 
a  brick  edifice,  is  damaged  beyond  repair,  having 


\  been  unroofed,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  walls 
blown  down ;  and  the  rear  wall  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  also  of  brick,  is  drove  into  the  body  of  the 
building." 

m  The  large  dwelling  of  Dr,  Janeway,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  George  street  aud  the  Trenton  and  New- 
Brunswick  turnpike,  was  completely  unroofed  ;  all 
the  outbuildings  razed  to  the  ground,and  the  beau- 
tiful trees  surrounding  the  house  twisted  off  or  torn 
up  by  the  roots.  His  Toss  will  not  fall  much  short  of 
$3000. 

The  dwelling  of  Littleton  Kirkpatrick  was  also 
unroofed,  and  all  the  out-houses  demolished.  Es- 
timated loss  $1000.  His  mother's  house  was  partly 
unroofed,  and  other  damages. 

The  large  pottery  establishment  occupied  by 
Mr.  Newell,  and  belonging  to  the  estate  of  E.  G. 
Mackay,  at  the  corner  of  George  and  Liberty-sts. 
was  entirely  destroyed,  loss  $2500. 

The  dwelling  of  James  Bishop,  corner  of  Schure- 
man and  Burnet-atreets,  was  unroofed,  and  several 
store-houses,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
was  totally  destroyed.  Probable  loss  between  3 
and  4  thousand  dollars. 

The  buildings  of  Richard  Voorhees,  coaclimaker, 
in  Schureman  street,  were  entirely  demolished, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  contents,  consisting 
of  finished  and  unfinished  work,  tools,  Ac  Loss 
about  $4000.  Under  the  ruins  of  this  building 
were  found  the  lifeless  remains  of  widow  Catharine 
Van  Arsdale.  'Mr.  Staats  Van  Dusen  was  also 
found  under  the  tame  ruins,  very  much  braised  ; 
his  life  was  providentially  saved  by  a  carriage 
wheel  falling  across  his  body,  and  thus  shielding  it 
from  the  pressure  of  the  ruins. 

Three  dwelling-houses  also  in  Schureman  street, 
the  property  of  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  were  very  much 
injured.  Loss  $2000.  Two  dwellings  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Ncilson-street,  belonging  to  widow  Mary 
Furman,  were  unroofed  and  walls  much  damaged. 
Loss  $1500.  The  dwelling  of  Isaac  C.  Stelle, 
in  Schureman  street,  was  completely  unroofed, 
and  garden  fence  and  shrubbery  destroyed.  Loss 
$1060. 

On  Burnet  street. — Dr.  Van  Dunn's  dwelling 
unroofed  :  store-house  and  stable  raised.  Loss 
$1000.  Three  or  four  dwellings,  the  property  of 
Staats  Van  Duzen,  unroofed,  and  store-house  de- 
molished. Loss  about  $2000.  Charles  Dunham's 
dwelling  unroofed  and  otherwise  injured ;  several 
store-houses  and  out-buiJdings  on  the  wharfj  blown 
down.  Loss  from  3  to  $4000.  The  dwelling  and 
out-buildings,  including  a  store-house,  belonging  to 
Brush  and  Probasco,  all  destroyed.  Loss  $2000. — 
Two  dwellings,  the  property  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fitch, 
unroofed  and  other  injury.  Loss  $1000.  The 
dwelling  and  cabinet  workshop  of  Matthew  Eger- 
ton,  unroofed,  &c  and  a  ware-house  in  the  rear  de- 
molished.   Loss  from  1  to  $2000. 

The  Lancasterian  School  in  Schureman-strcet, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  was  damaged  to  the 
amount  of  $500. 

Schureman  street. — F.  F.  Randolph's  workshop 
completely  demolished.  Loss  $500  to  $1000.  Two 
dwellings  belonging  to  Matthew  L.  Egerton,  were 
unroofed  and  otherwise  injured.  Loss  $700.  Wid- 
ow Coming's  dwelling  unroofed  and  workshop  de- 
stroyed. Loss  $500.  Two  dwellings,  the  proper- 
ty of  widow  Vreedenburg,  damaged  to  the  amount 
of  $600. 

Property  belonging  to  the  following  named  indi- 
viduals was  also  more  or  less  injured : 

Schureman  tired..— Miss  Rachel  Randolph,  Wal- 
ter McHenry,  J.  W.  Stout,  Widow  Stotoff,  Mr. 
Rolpb,  Mr.  Sdridge,  Widow  Mary  Dunham,  A. 
Agnew,  Widow  Van  Doren,  Asa  Applegate,  E.  L. 
Hardenberg,  (Mayor,)  Adam  Huyier,  Borden  M. 
Voorhees. 

Burnet  street — Evert  Egerton,  Widow  James 
Richmond,  John  Hatfield,  Henry  Frazer,  John 
Hicks,  James  B.  Cox,  John  Quick,  Michael  Mc 
Curlogue,  Joseph  C.  Griggs. 

•Veto  Street — Dr.  F.  Richmond,  Ambrose  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Peter  Wyckoff,  Judge  Hance,  Widow  Da- 
vies,  Estate  of  Robert  Boggs,  John  Taylor,  Mrs. 
John  Clark,  Mrs.  Hagerman,  Aaron  Hayden. 

JfcUson  street-*— Henry  Sanderson,  H.  H.  Chitten- 
den, Clara  Rogers,  Jacob  Wyckoff,  John  Bray,  Jr. 
Dr.  Launy. 

Prmcs  street— Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  D.  W.  Vail,  Jo- 
nathan Ackerman. 

George  Street — Mr.  Ackerman,  Ralph  Voorhees, 
Solomon  Freeman,  Wm.  G.  Dunham. 

Liberty  stress— Benjamin  Clark,  Mrs.  Van  Liew, 
Garret  Nevius. 

Henry  and  James  Richmond  on  Rkhmono)  &> 


and  Mr.  Mersereau,  on  the  Trenton  and  New 
Brunswick  Turnpike. 

From  the  abpve  details,  we  feel  safe  in  stating 
that  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  and  injured 
cannot  fall  short  of  erne  hmndred  mi  fifty,  and  that 
the  loss  of  property  may  be  estimated  at  ome  aim* 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

Besides  those  who  lost  their  lives,  as  above  re- 
corded, several  persons  were  seriously  injured,  and 
many  others  slightly.  *  *  ♦ 

Among  the  extraordinary  occurrence*  which 
took  place  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  the  fate  of 
the  son  of  Wm.  G.  Dunham  (a  small  lad)  was  tho 
most  singular.  He  was  taken  off  the  piazza  of  the 
house,  corner  of  New  and  George  streets,  carried 
in  the  air  a  distance  of  300  yards,  and  landed  on 
the  wharf  in  Burnet  street,  having  only  sustained 
a  slight  injury  in  one  of  his  arms.  On  Dcing ques- 
tioned as  to  his  feelings,  he  stated  that  he  recollect- 
ed passing  through  the  top  of  a  willow  tree,  and 
that  the  sensation  produced  by  being  carried  up  in 
the  whirlwind  was  like  that  of  being  pulled  in  con- 
trary directions. 

A  bedstead  was  taken  from  the  third  story  of  a 
house  in  Schureman  street,  carried  a  distance  of 
200  yards,  and  landed  in  Burnet  street,  without 
having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  A  carpet 
bag  and  some  bedding  were  carried  from  the  garret 
of  Dr.  Janeway's  house  to  the  river,  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  mile.  *  *  * 

After  leaving  New  Brunswick,  the  tornado  pass- 
ed down  the  river  a  short  distance,  then  took  a 
course  across  the  river,  und  passing  over  the  farm 
of  James  T.  Dunn,  tore  up  several  trees  by  the 
roots,  laid  all  his  out  buildings  in  ruins,  without  do- 
ing the  slightest  damage  to  nis  dwelling.  It  then 
passed  down  to  the  farm  of  Joel  Randal,  and  carried 
away  part  of  the  roof  and  gable  end  of  his  dwelling. 
Thence  its  course  was  over  Piscataway,  a  small 
own,  containing  about  a  dozen  houses,  situated  tw» 
miles  from  New  Brunswick.  Here,  every  build- 
ing except  two  in  the  place,  including  the  Episco- 
pal Church  was  demolished.  We  regret  to  add* 
that  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Harper,  of  New  York  wu 
killed  by  being  struck  on  the  head  by  a  beam.—* 
We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  had  just  received  the 
deed  of  some  property  which  he  had  been  purchas- 
ing, and  that  his  visit  to  Piscataway  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  arrangements  respecting 
it.  He  was  a  silver-smith,  residing  at  31  Rote 
street,  and  has  left  a  large  family. 

The  tornado  then  passed  on  towards  Perth  Am- 
boy,  where  one  building  was  destroyed,  and  spent 
its  fury  on  Staten  Island  as  above  stated. 

Having  gone  through  with  tho  details  of  this 
melancholy  affair,  we  now  present  our  readers  with 
the  remarks  of  a  friend  who  was  an  eye  witness  of 
the  whole  scene,  and  which  will  enable  them  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  this  awfully  sublime  spool* 
cle.  He  says, — The  first  intimation  1  had  of  the 
tornado's  approach,  was  the  wind  blowing  in  from 
both  sides  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  sitting.  Im- 
mediately the  cry  of  fire  was  raised — I  ran  to  the 
corner  of  the  street  and  perceived  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection at  about  half  a  mile's  distance  a  black  co- 
lumn moving  onward,  not  very  rapidly,  which  had 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  smothered  fire, 
and  was  mistaken  for  it.  I  saw  what  it  was  and  ran 
into  the  house  and  closed  all  the  windows  before  it 
reached  us.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
fragments  of  limber,  &c. — in  a  moment  the  house 
opposite  was  unroofed,  as  if  it  had  been  covered 
with  paper.  The  house  in  which  I  was,  being  at 
the  edge  of  the  current,  escaped  uninjured,  save 
that  a  rafter  from  the  roof  of  a  house  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  thirty  feet  long;  struck  the  edge  of  the 
window,  tearing  away  the  brick  work  and  demolish- 
ing the  sash,  and  passed  into  the  wall  of  the  room* 
The  track  of  the  tornado  was  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  from  a  minute  investigation  of  its 
effects,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  whirlwind  ordinarily  so  called.  The  vio- 
lence appears  to  have  been  produced  not  from  a 
whirling  motion,  but  from  two  currents  rushing 
towards  each  other — at  the  same  time  having  an 
onward  motion.  In  the  centre  of  the  track  the 
force  appears  to  have  been  upwards  with  some- 
thing of  a  whirling  movement.  The  facts  which 
substantiate  this  opinion  arc  these.  In  the  town 
wherever  a  building  Ins  been  moved,  if  it  was 
at  tho  edge  of  the  current,  its  direction  was  in- 
wards; if  at  the  centre,  onwards.  But  these  af- 
fects are  more  strongly  marked  in  the  woods,  where 
the  direction  of  almost  every  tree  accords  with  this 
statement — at  the  extreme  edge  the  trees  are  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  course,  sloping  more  as  y  on 
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proceed  toward  the  centre,  where  thereia  some 
confusion,  but  the  direction  is  almost  inrariably 
with  the  current. 

The  Tornado  in  New  Brunswick.— In  the 
New  Branswick  Fredmian,  of  yesterday,  is  a  list 
occupying  two  columns,  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
or  injured  by  the  tornado  of  Friday  last— which 
any  one  interested  may  see"  at  this  office.  That 
paper  adds  the  following  reflections  and  sugges- 
tions, to  which  we  give  additional  publicity,  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  giving  to  the  latter,  additional 

■  daft  ma- 

enccc. 

Recovered,  in  some  degree,  from  the  stunning  ef- 
fects of  the  late  storm,  our  citizens  bear  up  under 
their  calamity  with  manly  fortitude,  and  are  apply- 
ing- themselves  with  most  commendable  zeal  and 
industry,  to  the  relief  and  accommodation  of  the 
families  that  have  been  driven  from  their  homes — 
the  removal  of  the  frightful  piles  of  ruins  that  ob- 
structed the  streets — the  repairs  of  such  dwellings 
as  can  be  made  tenantable — the  transfer  of  mer- 
chandize to  places  of  security  and  sale— and  gener- 
ally, to  such  other  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  demand.  Mechanics  are  wanted,  and 
laborers  of  every  description.  Lumber  and  build- 
ing materials  generally,  would  find  a  ready  sale. — 
Our  sister  towns  would  perform  a  grateful  service, 
in  sparine  a  part  of  their  carpenters  and  masons ; 
and  if  they  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  spare 
also  of  their  abundance  in  other  respects,  they 
will  undoubtedly  have  their  reward.  Willing  as 
those  among  us  who  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
destroying  angel,  are  to  do,  there  will  still  be  room 
enough  for  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  others, 
not  of  our  immediate  circle. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  extraordinary  statements 

connected  with  this  tornado,  is  thus  disposed  of:— 

We  have  also  the  story  of  a  lad  10  or  13  years 
old,  the  son  of  Wm.  O.  Dunham,  being  taken  up 
from  his  toner's  door  at  the  corner  of  George  and 
Now  streets,  and  carried  over  the  tops  of  trees  and 
houses  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  landed, 
with  only  a  slight  bruise,  on  the  edge  of  the  river ! 
We  believe  this  marvellou^  story  lias  no  other 
foundation,  than  that  the  boy  was  impelled  by  the 
wind  to  run  down  the  street  towards  the  river,  and 
was  finally  thrown  down  ot/ the  wharf.  It  is  be- 
yond our  faith  to  suppose/hat  he  could  be  whirled 
through  the  air  that  distance,  and  come  down  not 
onlv  alive,  but  almost  unhurt !  Parts  of  houses 
and  other  articles  krfown  to  have  been  thrown  that 
distance,  were  shivered  to  atoms. 

Tornado  at  New  Brunswick.— We  have  re- 
eeived  by  mafl  the  following  circular,  and  cannot 
mwe  effectually  answer  the  purpose  with  which  it 
was  sent,  than  by  giving  to  it,  as  we  do,immediate 
publicity,  with  the  expression  of  our  confident  belief, 

that  the  appeal  it  makes,  will  not  be  made  in  vain 
to  this  liberal  city. 

(Circular.) 
New-Brunswick  has  been  visited  by  a  frightfu 
tornado.  One  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  city  is 
a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  Charged  with  that 
mournful  duty  by  their  fellow  citizens,  the  under- 
signed have  made  a  survey  of  the  devastation,  and 
Mcertained,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount  of 
the  positive  and  diiect  damage  sustained.    This 

i?X)?^?ii,natod  at  SIXTY-ONE  THOU- 
9ANPtP° LLARS,  although  many  judicious  per- 
sons believe  the  amount  to  be  considerably  more. 
They  will  not  attempt  to  swell  it,  or  in  aught  to 
exaggerate.  Sufficiently  painful  is  the  ample 
truth,  in  the  plain  language  of  the  sincere  heart.— 
Theyfcei  how  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  give  a 
faithful  picture of  what  they  have  witnessed,  that 
others  might  discern  the  extent  of  our  sufferings. — 
Neatly  or  quite  one  half  of  the  town  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tornado,  and  about  one-third  of  it  with 
wastrous  effect  130  dwellings  are  in  ruins,  or 
nave  sustained  various  degrees  of  injury ;  and 
j|M*ch  more  than  that  number  of  workshops,  store 
?0H*S»  ,*™»  and  out  houses,  have  been  crushed 
to  tnocarth.  or  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven.— 

•  'IS100*  6  bcen  ,ost"~ three  dcath*  were  the 
£?"?*£  con>cq»ence— and  many  others  have 
oeen  bruised,  and  maimed,  and  dlsfigured,and  some 
•jaenously  injured  as  to  be  of  doubtful  recovery. 
For  the  dead,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
«od;  it  is  for  the  living  that  our  concerns  are  di- 

A  large  numerical  proportion  of  the  ffuflbrers, 


are  left  in  destitute  or  needy  circumstances.  They 
embrace  every  variety  of  claim  which  should  call 
into  exercise  the  sympathies  and  benevolence  of 
the  public  The  widow  and  the  orphan — the  aged 
infirm— the  common  laborer — the  hard  working 
mechanic — these  are  among  the  number  who  have 
felt  the  severity  of  the  visitation.  For  these  the 
committee  would  send  forth  their  plea — for  these 
they  would  awaken  that  humane  and  generous  and 
ennobling  spirit,  which  has  so  often  signalized 
their  fellow  countrymen  in  limes  of  suffering  and 
calamity.  They  will  not  plead  in  vain.  They 
know  to  whom  they  appeal,  and  that  the  grateful 
task  will  soon  be  theirs  of  acknowledging  the  lib- 
eral aids  which  shall  yield  to  the  sufferers  the  u  oil 
of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

J.  J.  Janewat, 
G.  S.  Webb, 
F.  Richmond, 
D.  Fitz  Randolph, 
Miles  C.  Smith. 
New  Brunswick,  June  24, 1835. 

[From  the  Gazette  of  yesterday.] 
The  Tornado. — We  regret  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  record  more  disasters  caused  by 
the  Tornado  which  produced  such  dreadful  havoc 
at  New  Brunswick.  A  gentleman  arrived  yester- 
day from  Gravel  Hill.  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  informs 
us  that  it  passed  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  that 
place  on  Friday  afternoon,  about  half-past  5  o'clock 
prostrating  every  thing  in  its  couse.  He  says, 
that  when  first  seen  there  appeared  to  be  two  cur- 
rents of  air,  one  of  which  came  from  a  little  south 
of  west,  and  the  other  from  about  north,  and  after 
meeting  they  passed  off  a  little  east  of  north.  The 
extent  of  the  tornado  was  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  about  five  miles  long.  After  passing 
through  a  thick  wood,  prostrating  every  tree  within 
its  limits,  it  reached  the  form  of  Jacob  Harris,  un- 
roofing his  house,  and  injuring  his  wife  very  severe- 
ly. The  next  farm  in  Ks  course  was  that  of  John 
T.  Snover,  whose  barn  was  unroofed  and  three 
barracks  blown  down.  It  then  passed  through  his 
orchard,  and  out  of  three  hundred  fruit  trees,  only 
4  or  5  were  left  standing.  Thence  it  went  through 
the  woods,  prostrating  every  thing,  until  it  arrived 
at  the  farm  of  Andrew  Dennis,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  Snover's.  His  house  and  bam 
were  unroofed  and  barracks  blown  down,  and  in 
his  orchard  of  two  hundred  trees,  only  four  were 
left  standing.  It  then  passed  through  another  piece 
of  woods,  levelling  every  thing  till  it  came  to  the 
farm  of  William  Snusler  (three  quarters  of  a  mile.) 
His  house  was  unroofed,  and  barn  blown  down ; 
four  or  five-large  rock  maple  trees  were  twisted  off 
or  taken  up  by  the  roots,  some  of  which  were  car- 
ried a  distance  of  60  yards,  and  fell  upon  a  cow, 
which  was  killed.  Thence  it  passed  through  ano- 
ther piece  of  woods  to  the  farm  of  Adam  Warner, 
(hair  a  mile,)  whose  dwelling  was  unroofed,  and 
his  barn,  barracks,  and  out-houses  were  blown 
down.  It  passed  on  about  half  a  mile  further,  de- 
stroying some  out-houses  and  one  dwelling,  and 
then  terminated  abruptly. 

Our  informant  adds,  that  all  the  grain  and  fen- 
ces in  its  course  were  destroyed,  as  were  also  all 
the  large  trees.  Mr.  Shuster  found  a  large  ap- 
ple tree  on  his  premises,  which  had  come  from  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Dennis,  a  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile. 

[From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser.] 
Tornado  at  Little  Falls. — We  hear  this 
morning,  that  a  violent  thunder  storm  and  whirl- 
wind, with  heavy  rain,  occurred  at  Little  Falls, 
about  five  miles  west  of  Patcrson,  on  the  Passaic,  in 
this  county,  on  Friday  evening,  about  8  o'clock — 
three  hours  after  the  one  at  New  Brunswick.    The 
whirlwind  appears  to  have  risen  about  a  mile  south 
west  of  the  Little  Falls,  near  the  Bloomfield  and 
Pompton  Turnpike,  as  here  an  old  uninhabited 
house  has  been  subsequently  discovered  to  be  quite 
demolished.    Proceeding  in  a  north  easterly  direc- 
tional next  prostrated  an  orchard  of  25  apple  trees, 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Roberts,  about  100  yards  from 
the  old  house,  with  the  fences  in  its  course.    A  num- 
ber of  his  sheds,  and  other  out  houses,  a  few  rods 
further  on,  were  also  totally  destroyed.     A  wagon 
house,  containing  a  gig  and  wagon,  was  also  pros- 
trated.   The  dwelling  house,  a  new,  substantial 
building,  escaped,  but  a  large  walnut  tree  before 
the  door  was  considerably  shivered,  one  of  its  lar- 
gest limbs  being  torn  off  and  carried  900  yards,  to 
a  meadow,  from  which  a  dozen  men  could  not  re- 
moroiu    MrtRoberts'-slosajfl^boutpSOO. 


About  150  yards  from  Mr.  Roberts's  house,  a 
small  two  story  dwelling  on  the  Morris  Canal, 
which  here  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  was  en- 
tirely demolished,  and  thrown  into  ruins.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact,  that  there  were  ttoehoe  per- 
sons in  the  house  at  the  time  it  was  crushed,  afi  of 
whom  were  subsequently  taken  out  of  the  ruins 
uninjured.  Across  the  river,  in  Bergen  county,  a 
dwelling  house  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  which 
killed  a  dog  lying  on  the  hearth,  and  stunned  a 
number  of  the  family.  We  do  not  learn  that  any 
other  material  damage  was  done.  The  lightning  is 
said  to  have  been  fearfully  vivid  and  frequent 

Tornado  in  Warren  County. — The  elements 
appear  to  be  strangely  out  of  point.  We  learn  by 
amend  from  Warren,  that  a  violent  whirlwind 
swept  through  the  upper  part  of  that  county  on  the 
same  afternoon  in  which  so  much  damage  was  done 
at  New  Brunswick,  but  probably  a  few  minutes 
later,  say  from  5  to  6  o'clock.  It  appears  to  have 
risen  somewhere  near  the  Delaware,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania side,  as  the  first  of  its  ravages  that  we 
hear  of  was  in  Knowlton  township,  15  or  20  miles 
north  of  Belvidere,  about  50  northwest  of  New 
Brunswick.  We  cannot  hear  that  there  was 
any  connection  between  this  tempest  and  the  one 
which  proved   so   calamitous  to  the  latter  place. 

It  appears  to  have  swept  over  a  space  of  half  a 
dozen  miles,  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  prostrating 
whole  fields  of  grain,  fences,  out-houses,  and  budd- 
ings of  every  sort,  and  tearing  up,  our  informant  es- 
mates,  not  less  than  two  thousand  forest  and  fruit 
trees. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
The  New  Brunswick  Tornado.— A  scientific 
friend  who  took  the  trouble  to  visit  the  ground,  has 
favored  us  with  the  following  notes : — There  were 
two  Tornadoes  which  appeared  simultaneously  in 
New  Jersey  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  instant. 
That  which  may  be  designated  by  the  above  name 
originated  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  Delaware  ri- 
I  ver.  It  is  known  to  have  struck  the  earth  near  the 
Baptist  Meetinghouse  in  Columbia,  Hunterdon 
county,  and  was  seen  several  miles  west  of  that 
place.  It  here  swept  through  three  farms  in  its  de- 
structive course,  exhibiting  in  its  appearance,  a 
tunnel  shaped  form.  A  gentleman  who  was  with- 
in four  miles  of  its  track,  about  twenty  miles  be- 
yond New  Brunswick,  supposed  he  saw  the  forma- 
tion of  the  spout;  and  he  says  that  he  heard  for 
twenty  minutes  a  continuous  roll  or  roar  of  thun- 
der. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  observers 
on  and  near  the  line  of  the  Tornado,  think  they 
saw  its  first  formation.  They  witnessed  the  move- 
ments of  the  clouds  in  two  opposite  directions,  and 
then  a  cone  or  pillar  appeared  to  descend  from  the 
clouds  and  meet  another  of  similar  appearance, 
ascending  from  the  earth.  Such  were  the  appear- 
ances ;  but  the  real  action  and  organization  of  the 
whirlwind  doubtless  continued  much  the  same, 
from  its  first  origin  to  is  final  disappearance  at  sea. 
The  effects  are  certainly  much  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  its  track  whenever  it  touched  the  earth.  The 
motions  of  the  air  itself  are  of  course  invisible,  and 
of  the  visible  matter,  such  as  clouds  and  other 
more  ponderous  objects  affected  by  the  whirlwind, 
only  the  lateral  or  vertical  movements  can  be  per- 
ceived, according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  violent  motion  of 
the  real  whirlwind  around  its  central  cone  ot  vor- 
tex is  ever  seen  at  all, — but  only  its  effects  up- 
on the  exterior  and  surrounding  clouds  and  floating 
matter.  As  these  clouds  in  front  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  tornado,  move  in  exactly  opposite  directions 
they  of  course  present  the  appearance  of  two  cur- 
rents meeting  each  other,  and  when  it  approaches 
sufficiently  near,  the  central  cloudy  pipe  or  pillar 
often  becomes  visible. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MHledollar,  who  from  the  College 
in  New  Brunswick  viewed  the  tornado  with  great 
attention  during  its  progress,  says,  that  it  appeared 
at  times  to  contract  very  much  in  its  lateral  dimen- 
sions, assuming  a  very  dark  and  dense  appearance; 
again  it  woujd  expand  itself  and  exhibit  a  more" 
smoky  and  fiery  aspect.  This  accords  well  with 
the  appearance  of  the  track,  which  about  a  mile  east 
of  New  Brunswick  is  narrowed  in  passing  through 
a  field  of  grain  to  a  width  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred feet,  but  on  striking  a  wood  immediately  con- 
tiguous, the*  trees  are  affected  on  a  width  of  two 
hundred  feet,  showing  an  expansion  in  the  body 
of  the  real  whirlwind  as  it  ascends  from  the  earth, 
while  the  cloudy  or  dusty  cone  which  appears 
in  its  centre,  near  t&  earth,  assumes  a  contrary 
wem,  - 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


The  general  course  of  the  tornado, till  within  two 
miles  of  New  Brunswick,  appears  to  have  been  a 
little  north  of  east,  and  from  thence  till  it  enter- 
ed the  waters  of  Rariton  Bay,  its  track  seems  to 
have  averaged  nearly  east.  The  hail,  rain,  and 
other  ponderous  matter  discharged  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  vortex  appears  to  have  fallen  far- 
ther north,  at  Bridgetown,  Staten  Island,  &c  Two 
hats  taken  from  New  Brunswick  fell  near  Bridge- 
town. The  track  affords  indubitable  evidence  that 
the  rotative  motion  of  the  whirlwind  was  from  right 
to  left 

The  Tornado  which  passed  through  Warren 
county  at  the  same  time,  and  which  has  been  mis- 
takenly noticed  in  the  papers  as  being*  the  same 
whirlwind,  exhibited  for  five  miles  a  track  of  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  in  itself  a 
far  more  formidable  phenomenon.  The  width  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Tornado  seems  nowhere  to 
have  exceeded  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  havoc  made  in  New  Brunswick 
and  the  villages  which  fell  in  its  way,  seems  to  have 
been  by  no  means  of  such  magnitude  and  violence 
as  many  of  its  predecessors,  which  have  spent  their 
fury  on  more  distant  and  obscure  localities. 

The  tornado  which  appeared  near  Paterson,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  was  probably  the 
same  which  passed  through  Warren  county,  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  course,  and  the  time  or  its  ap- 
pearance, which  was  something  more  than  two 
Hours  later  than  at  Knolton,  near  the  Delaware, 
and  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to  it  for  the  vivid  phe- 
nomena observed  in  thechy  on  the  same  evening. 

Destruction  of  Mills,  Budges,  &c. — An  un- 
usually heavy  rain  fell  on  Friday  last,  about  twenty 
miles  east  of  this  city,  in  Lebanon,  &c.,  and  in  the 
following  night  a  dam,  containing  a  pond  covering 
about  300  acres,  was  swept  away.  The  water  in 
its  progress,  swept  away  every  dam  and  mill  upon 
the  stream,  and  swept  over  the  shores  so  as  to  de- 
stroy gardens  and  fields  of  grain.  The  stage  could 
not  pass ;  but  by  the  perseverance  of  the  driver, 
the  mail  for  the  east,  by  way  of  Chatham,  was  con- 
veyed by  him  on  foot,  he  having  passed  the  stream 
in  a  small  boat.  The  stream  passed  through  Chat- 
ham and  Kinderhook. — [Albany  Eve.  Jour.] 

The  Albany  Argus,  of  yesterday,  has  this  par- 
agraph. 

The  Weather — has  been  cold  for  several  days; 
and  since  the  heavy  showers  of  Friday,  fires  have 
been  found  necessary  for  comfort.  Yesterday 
morning,  we  are  informed,  frost  was  discovered  in 
most  exposures  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces severe  enough  to  leave  its  traces  behind  on 
vegetables.  This,  for  the  summer  solstice,  or  the 
longest  day  of  summer,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
record. 

We  learn  also,  that  in  the  river  counties  and 

even  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  was  frost  on 

Saturday  night,  by  which  the  corn  was  injured. 

[From  the  National  InUlHgtnctr.) 
Whilst  the  fields  and  gardens  in  this  neighbor- 
hood are  withering  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
tracted drough(to  which  for  two  days  past  has  been 
joined  a  degree  of  cold  hardly  ever  before  experi- 
enced in  this  meridian,  say  at  sunrise,  50  degrees 
of  Farenheit,)  our  friends  in  the  Western  coun- 
try have  been  deluged  with  rain.  They  seem  to 
have  our  share  of  it  as  well  as  their  own.  Witness 
the  following: 

Pittsburgh,  June  17, 1835. 
During  the  last  week  there  has  been  an  unusual 
fell  of  rain.  The  rivers  are  higher  now  at  this 
city  than  we  have  ever  known  them  to  be  at  this 
season.  While  we  are  writing  this  paragraph,  the 
rain  is  foiling  in  torrents. 

Terrs  Haute,  (Ind.)  June  11. 
The  Season  .—So  for,  the  season  has  been  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  within  our  recollection. 
During  the  last  twenty  days  we  have  had  drench* 
ing  rains— torrents  of  it-affecting  the  Wabash  and 
smaller  streams  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
the  worst  consequences  to  the  forms  on  the  low 
lands.  Already,  we  fear,  much  damage  is  done — 
and  the  river  still  rising!  (Tuesday  evening, 
June  9.)  On  Sunday  night,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  continued,  with  but  slight  mtermission,  for 
eight  hours.  On  many  farms  the  sprouting  corn 
is  entirely  washed  away,  even  where  the  influence 
of  the  river  is  not  at  all  felL  Indeed  every  thing 
betokens  a  disastrous  season  to  the  grain  grower. 
In  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  we  may  add,  asa 
mailer  local  to  those  fa>*—»— i  In  the  ntogresfl  of 
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the  National  Road,  that  the  operations  on  that 
great  work  are  nearly  suspended  owing  to  its  con- 
dition along  the  whole  line.  The  streams  adja- 
cent are  out  of  their  banks,  and  the  road,  in  many 
places,  completely  under  water.  This  is  a  serious 
public  loss,  and  no  a  less  serious  private  one 
to  the  industrious  individuals  employed  as  work- 
men thereon.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  quantity  of  rain,  from  the  fact,  that  a  steam- 
boat, of  80  tons  burden,  actually  made  two  trips  as 
for  up  as  Peru,  several  miles  above  Logansport.  This 
has  oeen  heretofore  deemed  impracticable. — 
[Courier.] 

The   Forefather's    Rock    Enclosed.— The 

Plymouth  Memorial  states,  that  the  forefather's 
rock,  the  landing  place  of  the  pilgrims  has  been 
handsomely  enclosed:  "/The  fabric  is  a  perfect 
ellipse  41  feet  in  circumference,  consisting  of 
wrought  iron  bars  5  feet  high  resting  on  a  base  of 
hammered  granite.  The  heads  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar bars  are  harpoons  and  boat  hooks  alternately ; 
the  whole  is  embellished  with  emblematic  figures  of 
cast  iron.  The  base  of  the  railing  is  studded  with 
emblems  of  marine  shells,  placed  alternately  revers- 
ed,  having  a  striking  effect.  The  upper  part  of  the 
railing  is  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  iron  castings 
in  imitation  of  heraldry  curtains,  with  festoons ; 
of  these  there  are  41,  bearing  the  names  in  bass  re- 
lief of  the  41  puritan  fathers,  who  signed  the  mem- 
orable compact  while  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflow- 
er, at  Cape  Cod,  in  1620.n 

The  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  at  Boston,  is  in  a 
state  of  progression.  According  to  a  recent  Re- 
port of  the  Monument  Association,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  November,  sixty-six  feet  will  be  added  to 
the  height  of  the  Monument,  making  the  whole 
elevation  then,  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  With 
equal  progress,  next  year,  the  monument  can  be 
completed. 

The  work  is  said  to  be  done  in  the  most  efficient 
manner — the  material  is  granite. 

Sudden  Death. — On  Monday  evening,  as  Sam- 
uel Whitlemore,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Greenwich 
Bank,  w  as  walking  home  to  his  residence  with  a 
lady,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  said,  "  I  am  very 
unwell"  These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke. 
He  almost  instantly  fell  and  expired. 

To  Capitalists. — A  Vermont  paper  has  an  ad- 
vertisement, the  substance  of  which  we  hasten  to 
lay  before  the  capitalists  of  the  country,  as  offering 
a  rare  chance  for  a  cool  investment  in  real  estate. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Jones,  the  advertiser,  says  he  has  one 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  the  first  quality  of  land 
in  Stratton,  near  the  turnpike  leading  to  Troy, 
which  he  "will  sell  to  any  person  who  will  pay  the 
transfer  of  the  deed,  and  in  addition  will  warrant 
most  of  the  season  good  sleighing  from  the  15th  of 
October  to  the  first  of  June,  and  the  climate  so  pure 
that  it  will  keep  fresh  meat  perfectly  sweet  the  year 
round."  We  do  not  sec  how  a  man  could  well  say 
more  touching  the  advantages  of  the  premises,  or 
make  the  terms  more  eligible.  As  to  the  expense 
of  the  transfer  deed,  the  owner  will  probably  come 
down  a  little  in  the  terms,  and  pay  for  that 
himself. — [Courier  &  Erquirer.] 

Miraculous  Escape. — Yesterday  afternoon,  as 
the  granite  corner  piece  for  the  south  west  front 
cornice  of  the  Astor  Hotel,  weighing  three  tons, 
was  raised  to  its  height,  the  derrick  broke  off  near 
the  top,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  cornice 
was  broken  in  two.  In  its  fall  it  struck,  and  broke 
off  three  or  four  feet  of  the  projecting  piece,  in  the 
side  wall  on  Vesey  street.  It  was  fortunate  that 
no  person  was  injured  by  the  fall,  as  many  were 
passing  at  the  time,  some  of  whom  very  narrowly 
iped. — [Sun.] 


We  received  yesterday  from  Dpturnell,  156 
Broadway,  one  of  the  neatest  little  articles  imag- 
inable. It  is  a  miniature  plan  of  the  city  of  New 
York?  so  small  that  when  folded  in  its  neat  little 
case,  it  occupies  no  more  room  than  a  common  vis- 
iting card.  The  lettering  though  small,  is  clear  and 
distinct.  It  is  a  little  bijou,  a  diamond  edition,  in 
which  the  engraver  has  proved  the  perfection  of 
bis  art 

So  say  the  Times,  and  we  say  ditto  thereto. 

An  accident  occurred  on  the  Worcester  Railroad 
on  Thursday.  A  couple  of  oxen  came  suddenly 
upon  (ho  track  from  beniad  a  barn,  and  before  they 


could  get  out  of  the  way  the  engine  was  upon 
them,  knocked  them  down,  and  killed  them  on  the 
spot.  The  cars  were  thrown  off  the  road  and  three 
hours  were  lost  in  replacing  them. 

Railroad  Accident. — An  accident  of  a  singu- 
lar character,  such  as  never  occurred  anywherebe- 
fbre,  and  such  as  will  uever  probably  occur  any- 
where again,  happened  on  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad  as  the  cars  were  approaching  this 
city,  last  Saturday,  within  about  four  miles  of  the) 
depot.  The  nut  which  confines  the  boh  by  which 
the  break  to  one  of  the  cars  was  suspended,  htrnmt 
unscrewed  by  the  jarring  of  the  carriage,  and  the) 
break  falling  upon  the  rails  under  the  wheels,  tat 
car  was  thrown  from  the  rails,  and  being  stopped 
at  a  speed  of  about  15  miles  an  hour,  stood  up  eueV 
wise.  The  car  immediately  following,  mounted 
this.  One  of  the  hands  connected  with  the  cars 
was  so  badly  injured,  that  bis  life  was  at  tot  de- 
spaired of;  but  we  understand  from  one  of  the  ageatt 
of  the  road,  that  there  is  now  a  favorable  prospect 
of  his  recovery,  and  that  he  was  yesterday  wala> 
ing  about,  his  room.  Seveial  of  the  passengers 
were  somewhat  bruised,  but  no  one  materially  hurt. 
There  were  six  passenger  cars  in  the  train,  only 
two  of  which  were  at  all  deranged. 

We  understand  that  the  nuts  which  secure  the 
belts  of  the  breaks,  are  now  all  made  last  with 
keys,  so  that  the  cais  on  this  road  will  never  be  1st 
able  to  a  like  accident  again,  and  we  presume  that 
this  disaster  will  be  a  sufficient  caution  totbedi 
rectors  of  other  Railroads,  to  have  their  breaks  se- 
cured in  the  same  way.— [Providence  JoornmL]| 

Liability  op  Postmasters.— The  Philadel- 
phia Times  has  the  following : — 

"  The  proprietor  of  this  paper  last  week  reeov* 
ered  judgment  against  a  Postmaster  for  a  paper 
not  taken  from  his  office,  of  which  he  neglected  to 
inform  him.  All  Postmasters  who  do  so,  render 
themselves  liable,  and  ought  to  be  held  account 
able." 

Every  Editor  ought  to  publish  this  conspicuous- 
ly, as  well  for  the  benefit  of  Postmasters  as  thorn- 
selves. 

Emigration.— The  Venus  steamboat  left  the 
SteamPacket  Wharf,  SLKatharine's  Dock,  at  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  with 
from  380  to  240  female  emigrants  to  take  their  pas- 
sage on  board  the  ship  Canton  for  Sydney.  The 
emigrants  were,  for  the  most  part,  fine  healthy  loos> 
ing  girls,  some  of  them  of  exceedingly  interesting 
appearance,  and  almost  all  of  a  class  much  above 
that  in  which  the  distress  which  prompts  to  emigre^ 
tion  would  be  supposed  to  exist. — [English  paper.) 

From  Chill — The  ship  Nile,  Capt.  Townsend, 
arrived  at  New  Bedford  on  Tuesday,  75  days  from 
the  island  of  Mocha* — left  Talcohuana  on  the  21st 
March,  one  month  after  the  earthquake.  The 
shock  of  the  20th  of  February  was  felt  a  great 
distance  at  sea.  Captain  Cotton  of  the  ship  L*» 
per,  informed  that  he  felt  the  shock  very  severer/ 
six  hundred  miles  from  land.  The  Nile  was  cruis- 
ing at  the  time  in  lat.  39  15  south,  within  8  or  ls> 
mues  of  the  land.  The  agitation  of  the  ship  el 
the  moment  the  shock  was  first  felt  was  great,  and 
it  was  thought  the  ship  had  struck— the  lead  wee 
thrown  without  finding  bottom  and  Capt.  T.  wore 
ship— on  the  22d  of  February  another  severe  shock 
was  felt  at  the  island  of  Mocha— Capt  Bumpue 
of  the  ship  Maryland,  in  lat.  37  36  sUteeths* 
the  shaking  of  the  ooats  and  spars  over  head 
was  so  alarming  that  it  was  dangerous  to  stand 
under  them. 

A  brig  arrived  at  Talcahuana.  before  the  Nile 
sailed  with  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
who  had  been  deprived  of  support.  The  distress 
was  not  so  great  there  as  was  at  first  anticipated, 

*  Mocha  is  an  uninhabited  island  about  60  miles 
in  circumference  situated  in  lat  38,  408.  The  vi- 
cinity of  this  island  is  a  great  resort  of  ships  cruis- 
ing for  right  whale. 

provisions  having  come  in  from  the  country  hi 
abundance,  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Concep- 
tion and  Talcahuana  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
their  houses— -some  small  huts  lor  a  temporary 
shelter. 

Capt.  Townsend  informs  that  he  has  been  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  a  number  of  times,  during  the  seme 
months,  and  thinks  he  never  experienced  such  a 
scarcity  of  whales,  fish  and  fowl  as  there  is  the  pre- 
sent year (1835.)  It  is  the  general  opinion thaithe 
earthquake  had  driven  them  from  the  coast. 
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Olokn  Times.— The  following  extracts  from 
the  Journal  of  an  Englishman  who  visited  Boston 
m  the  year  1638,  show  the  vast  change  which  two 
hundred  years  has  produced.  The  scatters!  dwel- 
lings along  the  coast  have  swelled  into  cities,  and 
the  solitary  settlers  multiplied  into  nations.  But 
what  fancy  can  paint,  or  what  mind  can  grasp  the 
probable  results  of  two  more  centuries,  or  set 
bounds  to  the  wealth  and  power  which  the  Union 
may  have  then  attained?— [Wheeling  Gaz.] 
fiotrvet  from  the  Journal  of  an  Englishman,  w/w 

visktd  Boston  in  1638,  and  landed  on  the  island 

now  catted  East  Boston, 

"  Soon  after  we  anchored  in  the  harbor,  I  went 
on  shore  at  Noddle's  Island  to  Mr.  Maverick's,  the 
only  hospitable  man.in  ah*  the  country ;  giving  en- 
tertainment to  all  new  comers  gratis. 

"Having  refreshed  myself  for  a  day  or  two  on 
Noddle's  Island,  I  crossed  the  B*y  in  a  small  boat 
to  Boston,  which  is  rather  a  village  than  a  town, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  when  I  presented 
my  respects  to  Mr.  Winthrop  the  Governor,  and 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  teacher  of  Boston  Church.  To 
Mr.  Cotton  I  delivered  the  translation  of  some 
psalms  by  Mr.  Cluarles,  the  poet.  I  was  civilly 
treated,  and  returned  to  the  island  in  the  even- 

^irbe  traveller  then  went  to  Blockpoint,  in  the 
province  of  Main,  150  miles  from  Boston  ;  and  he 
says,  "he  was  visited  by  some  of  the  people  of 
these  parts,  who  told  him  that  a  Sea  Serpent  had 
been  seen  near  Cape  Ann.  They  who  passed  near 
it  Was  about  to  shoot  him,  when  an  Indian,  who 
was  with  them,  dissauded  them,  saying  if  he  were 
not  killed  outright,  they  would  all  be  in  danger. 

"  One  Mr.  Mitten  told  me  he  saw  a  Triton,  or 
Meitnan,  in  Casco  Bay.  These,  and  some  other 
Strange  stories  I  heard,  the  credit  whereof  I  will 
neither  impeach  nor  enforce,  but  I  may  say  with  a 
learned  knight,  that  there  are  many  stranger  things 
in  the  world  than  are  to  be  seen  between  London 

and  Stanes ! 

"  When  I  was  coming  away  from  Blockpoint  to 
return  to  Boston,  several  of  my  acquaintance  came 
to  bid  me  farewell,  one  of  whom  was  Capt.  Thomas 
Wannerton,  who  drank  to  me  a  pint  of  kUl  devil, 
alias  rum,  at  a  draft ! 

u  When  I  returned  to  Boston,  I  went  to  Charles- 
town  with  Capt.  Jackson ;  and  as  we  walked  out 
on  the  back  side,  we  spied  a  rattlesnake  four  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  thick  as  the  small  part  of  a  man's 
lag.  We  saw  it  seize  and  swallow  a  small  chick- 
en, such  as  they  would  give  four  pence  for  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  afternoon,  I  returned  to  our  ship  in 
the  harbor,  when  I  had  sight  of  an  Indian  pinnance 
of  spruce,  with  udeck*  and  trimmed  with  sails. 

"  Our  master,  Capt.  Luxon,  who  had  been 
•shore  at  Governor's  Island,  gave  me  half  a  score 
of  very  fair  pippins,  which  lie  brought  thence ; 
there  being  not  one  apple  tree  or  pear  tree  vet 
planted  in  any  part  of  the  country,  except  on  that 
Eland." 

He  speaks  of  an  ordinary,  at  the  west  end  of 
Boston,  where  he  was  provided  with  a  liberal  cup 
#f  burnt  Madeira  wine  and  store  plump  cake,  for 
Iks  braak&it. 

In  some  plocos,  he  says,  "  the  sea  rises  eighteen 
bat  perpendicular.  I  had  two  reasons  given  for  it 
~~oae  in  a  sermon — that  the  spirit  of  God  moving 
•n  the  water  causeth  it ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
waters  gathered  the  waters  together,  as  the  spirit 
of  Christ  gathereth  souls." 

Fossil  Fishes. — Previous  to  1600,  there  are  per- 
haps few  records  of  fossil  fishes.  Fabius  Columna 
and  Worm  wrote  *  De  Glossopctris ;'  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  we  had  Scheuchzer  and  Fischer ;  and, 
towards  its  conclusion,  the  *  Ittiolitologia  Vcrnose 
of  Vblta,'  a  largo  folio  containing  seventy-six 
plates,  which,  if  not  very  faithfuj  in  execution, 
showed  the  interest  which  was  at  this  time  excited ; 
but  it  was  not  until  so  late  as  1818  that  an  enume- 
ration of  the  fossil  species  previously  known  was 
first  attempted  by  De  Biainville  in  « Le  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle.'  Since  then, 
the  science  has  gradually  advanced,  from  its  intense 
interest,  and  its  connexion  with  the  studies  of  the 
geologist  j  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
year,  it  assumed  a  most  important  station  from  the 
researches  of  a  naturalist  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  numbers  of  this  work  devo- 
ted to  this  department.  The  « Recherches  snr 
les  Poissons  Fossiles'  of  Louis  Agassiz  will  un- 
doubtedly mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
this  science;  for,  independent  of  the  perspicuity 
wpd  cleonjcM  with  which  the  department  itself  is 


illustrated,  the  study  of  existing  species,  being  ne* 
ecssary  for  a  knowledge  of  those  which  are  extinct, 
has  induced  the  author  to  give  his  views  of  the 
science  generally,  and  to  propose  an  arrangement 
entirely  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors* 
the  characters  of  which  are  principally  taken  from 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  scales.  His  orders  are 
as  follows :— I.  PlatoMans— so  named  from  the  ir- 
regularity presented  by  the  solid  parts  of  their 
covering,  composed  of  masses  of  enamel.  It  in* 
eludes  many  fossil  forms,  the  sharks   and  rays. 

II.  Oanoidians — containing  varied  forms,  the  sau- 
roid  fishes,  siluri,  sturgeons,  &c  characterised  by 
scales  of  an  angular  form,  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, plates  of  horn  or  bond,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, and  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  enamel. — 

III.  Ctenoidians — the  common  character  is  in  the 
thin  plates  forming  the  scales,  bein*  pectinated  or 
toothed  on  their  posterior  edge,  which  makes  them 
feel  rough  to  the  touch.  It  contains  the  cJietodons, 
pleuronectcs,  the  percoid  fishes,  &c — IV.  CycUAdU 
ans — they  have  the  scales  formed  of  simple  plates, 
those  of  the  lateral  line  with  a  tube  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  lubricating  mucus.  It  includes  the 
mullets,  calmon,  cyprim,  &c  The  situation  in 
our  systems  which  has  been  allotted  to  fishes,  has 
generally  been  the  fourth  place,  or  the  lowest  rank, 
in  the  scale  of  the  vertebrata.  They  seem  to  hate 
been  more  particularly  connected  with  the  class 
which  immediately  precedes  them,  by  those  most 
extraordinary  creatures,  long  since  extinct,  but 
which  now  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  geologist,  the  Ichthyosauri  or  fish-lizards, 
and  which  the  discovery  of  new  forms  leads  us 
to  believe  were  a  numerous  race,pcrhaps  possessing 
intci mediate  ability  to  exist  either  in  air  or  water. 
Fishes  are  entirely  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  peo- 
pling this  immense  portion  of  our  globe  with  their 
shoals,  and  serving  to  keep  in  check  the  varied 
creatures  of  still  lower  structure,  while  they  them- 
selves are  held  in  check,  and  afford  sustenance  to 
millions  which  have  been  placed  in  our  systems 
above  them.  In  form  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
varied  beings  in  creation,  and  the  most  fertile  fancy 
could  scarcely  depict  a  shape  or  appearance  to 
which  a  resemblance  would  not  be  found*  Tliey 
are  of  "hideous  and  loathsome  bulk,"  or  of  the 
most  graceful  forms,  and  gorgeous  and  resplendent 
colors ;  but  still  among  all  these  we  mav  trace  the 
characteristic  shape  of  a  fish,  in  the  nead  being 
placed  at  once  upon  the  shoulders  without  any 
length  of  neck,  followed  by  the  body,  and  finished 
by  the  tail ;  and  the  parts  will  be  all  adapted  to 
the  different  modes  of  gaining  sustenance,  whether 
it  is  to  be  procured  by  stealdi  and  deceit,  or  by 
strength  and  swiftness." 

Natural  History. — It  may  be  considered  as  a 
law,  that  those  fish  that  swim  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  have  a  high  standard  of  respiration,  a 
low  degree  of  muscular  irritability,  great  necessity 
for  oxygen,  die  soon — almost  immediately,  when 
taken  out  of  water,  and  have  flesh  prone  to  rapid 
decomposition.  On  the  contrary,  those  fish  that 
live  near  the  bottom  of  the  water  have  a  low  stan- 
dard of  respiration,  a  high  degree  of  muscular  irri- 
tability, and  less  necessity  for  oxygen  ;  they  sus* 
tain  life  long  after  they  arc  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  their  flesh  remains  good  for  several  days.  The 
carp,  the  tench,  the  various  flat  fish,  and  the  eel, 
are  seen  gaping  and  writhing  on  the  stalls  of  the 
fishnion^.'-  Tor  hours  in  succession;  but  no  one 
sees  any  symptom  of  motion  in  the  mackerel,  the 
salmon,  the  trout,  or  the  herring,  unless  present  at 
the  capture.  These  four  last-named,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  habits,  to  be  eaten  in  the  great- 
est perfection,  should  be  prepared  for  table  the 
same  day  they  are  caught ;  but  the  turbot,  deli- 
cate as  it  is,  may  be  Kept  till  the  second  day 
with  advantage,  and  even  longer  without  injury ; 
and  fishmongers  generally  are  well  aware  of  the 
circumstance,  that  fish  from  deep  Water  have 
the  muscle  more  dense  in  structure — in  their  lan- 
guage, more  firm  to  the  touch — that  they  are  of 
finer  flavor,  and  will  keep  longer;  than  fish  drawn 
from  shallow  water.  The  law  referred  to  has  its 
origin  m  the  principles  of  orgnniearion;  and  though 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  anatomist  to  demon- 
trate  those  deviations  in  structure  between  the  tront 
and  tench  which  give  rke  to  these  distinctions  and 
their  effects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  points 
of  comparison  wider  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  Be- 
tween a  fish  with  a  true  bony  skeleton,  the  highest 
in  organization  among  fishes,  and  the  lamprey,  the 
lowest,  tAe  differences  are  most  obvious.  If  we  for 
a  moment  consider  the  lamprey,  which  fe>  the  low- 


est in  organization  of  the  vertebrated  unimals,  with 
only  a  rudimentary  vertebral  column,  as  the  sup- 
posed centre  of  zoological  structure,  and  look  from 
thence  up  and  down  the  scale  of  organization,  we 
at  the  extreme  on  one  side  arrive  at  man,  to  whom 
division  of  his  substance  would  be  destruction;  but 
on  the  other,  we  come  to  the  polype,  the  division  of 
which  gives  rise  to  new  animals,  each  possessing 
attributes,  not  only  equal  to  each  other,  but  equal 
also  to  the  animal  of  which  they  previously  formed 
but  a  small  part." 

The  Ornjthorhynchus  Paradoxus. — The  hab- 
its of  this  extraordinary  creature  (partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  quadruped  and  a  bird)  huve  lately 
had  some  new  li^ht  thrown  upon  them,  by  the 
researches  of  a  British  traveller  and  naturalist. — 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Zoological  Society, 
a  very  satisfactory  paper  was  read  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  G.  Bennett,  the  author  of  the  paper, 
made  the  inquiries  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  at  the 
end  of  1832  and  commencement  of  1833.  From 
one  of  the  burrows  inhabited  by  these  creatures,  a 
living  female  was  taken,  and  placed  in  a  cask,  with 
grass,  mud,  water,  &c. ;  and  in  this  situation  it 
soon  became  tranquil,  and  apparently  reconciled  to 
its.  confinement.  Hoping  that  he  had  now  obtained 
the  means,  should  his  captive  prove  to  have  been 
impregnated,  of  determining  the  character  of  the 
excluded  product,  Mr.  Bennett  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn for  Sydney,  on  the  13th  of  October,  car- 
rying the  living  omitlwrhynchus  with  him  in  a 
small  box  covered  with  battens,  between  which 
only  very  narrow  intervals  were  left.  The 
next  morning*,  tying  a  long  cord  to  its  leg,  he 
roused  it,  and  placed  it  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  indulge  it  with  a  bathe ;  and  a  similar  in- 
dulgence was  granted  to  it  on  the  second  day  of  its 
.journey.  On  these  occasions  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  water,  and  travelled  up  the  stream,  appa- 
rently delighting  in  those  places  which  abounded 
most  in  aquatic  weeds.  When  diving  in  d  ep  and 
clear  water,  its  motions  were  distinctly  seen :  it 
sank  speedily  to  the  bottom,  swam  therefor  a  short 
distance,  and  then  rose  again  to  the  surface.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  preter  keepine;  close  to  the 
bank,  occasionally  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  mud, 
from  whence  it  evidently  procured  food ;  as,  on 
raising  the  head,  after  withdrawing  the  beak,  the 
mandibles  wire  seen  in  lateral  motion,  as  is  usual 
when  the  animal  masticates.  The  motions  of  the 
mandibles  were  similar  to  those  of  a  duck  under 
the  same  circumstance.  After  feeding,  it  would  lie 
sometimes  on  the  grassy  bank,  and  at  others  part* 
ry  in  and  partly  out  o(  the  water,  combing  and 
cleaning  its  coat  with  the  claws  of  the  hind  feet. — 
This  process  continued  for  some  time,  and  greatly 
improved  its  sleek  and  glossy  appearance.  After 
its  second  excursion  it  was  replaced  in  the  box, 
which  was  not  opened  again  until  the  following 
morning,  when  it  was  found  to  have  made  its  es- 
cape. In  the  examination  of  another  burrow,  Mr. 
Bennett  found  three  young  ornUhorhynchi,  which 
appeared  to  have,  not  long  previously,  been  brought 
forth:  they  were  thinly  covered  with  hair,  and 
measured  in  length  about  1  7-6  inch.  No  frag- 
ments of  shells  were  observable  in  the  burrow,  nor 
any  thing  that  could  lead  to  the  supposition  of  the 
young  having  been  excluded  while  yet  in  the  egg. 
Mr.  Bennett  then  describes  their  habits  in  captivity, 
having  succeeded  in  capturing  an  old  female,  and 
three  young  ones. 

The  old  woman  was  in  a  ragged  and  wretched 
condition  ;  little  milk  could  be  pressed  from  her 
abdominal  glands,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  parent  of  such  well-grown  young  ones.  The 
young  were  allowed  to  ran  about  the  room  ;  but 
the  old  one  was  so  restless,  and  damaged  the  walls 
of  the  room  so  much  by  her  attempts  at  burrowing, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  confine  her  to  the 
box.  During  the  day  she  would  remain  quiet, 
huddled  up  with  her  young  ones ;  but  at  night  she 
became  very  restlesss,  and  eager  to  escape*  The 
little  ones  were  frolicsome  as  puppies  and,  appar- 
ently, as  fond  of  play  ;  and  many  of  their  actions 
were  not  a  little  ludicrous.  During  the  day  they 
seemed  to  prefer  a  dark  eomer  for  repose,  and 
generally  resorted  to  the  spot,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  although  they  would  change  it 
on  a  sodden,  apparently  from  mere  caprice.  They 
did  not  appear  to  like  deep,  but  enjoyed  exceed- 
ingly a  bathe  in  shallow  water,  with  a  turf  of  grass 
placed  in  one  corner  of  the  pan  ;  they  seldom  re- 
mained longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
water  at  one  time.    Though  apparently  noot«rnei 
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or,  at  least,  preferring  the  cool  and  dusky  evening 
to  the  glare  and  heat  of  noon,  their  movements  in 
this  respect  were  so  irregular,  as  to  furnish  no 
grounds  for  a  definite  conclusion.  They  slept  much; 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  one  slept  while  the 
oiher  was  running  about,  and  this  occurred  at 
almost  all  periods  of  the  day.  They  climbed  with 
great  readiness  to  the  summit  of  a  book-case,  and 
thus  by  means  of  their  strong  cutaneous  .muicles, 
and  of  their  claws,  mounting  with  much  expedi- 
tion to  the  top.  Their  food  consisted  of  bredd 
soaked  in  water,  chopped  egg,  and  meat  minced 
very  small,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  prefer  milk  to 
water.  One  of  the  young  ones  died  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1833,  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of  Februa- 
ry, having  been  kept  alive  in  captivity  for  nearly 
five  weeks.    The  old  one  died  before. 

The    Sub-Marine  !!  — T.   Campbell,    in    his 
poetical  language,  might  tell  us  of  a  ship,  that 

"  She  walks  the  water  like  m  thing  of  life," 
buf  in  plain  prose  it  can  be  more  distinctly 
stated  of  Mr.  Dean,  that  he  walks  (in)  the 
waters  like  a  thing  of  life.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  this  extraordinary  *i6irtnrme  peri- 
patetic, whose  piscatorial  lucubrations  we  for- 
merly noticed  when  it  pleased  him  to  take  a 
promenade  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  has 
fctoce  that  period  been  engaged  in  paying  a  few 
visits  to  the  Royal  George,  where  ihe  lies 
'*  fifty  fathoms  deep."  One  of  the  guns  which 
he  has  had  raised  from  the  wreck,  has,  we  ob- 
serve from  the  newspapers,  been  sent,  like  a  trai- 
tor, lb  the  Tower ;  but  several  others  have,  also,  as 
they  say  of  young  ladies  at  boarding-schools,  been 
well  brought  up.  Two  of  them  are  on  the  pier  at 
Ramsgate.  They  arc  of  brass,  ten  feet  six  inches 
long,  six  inches  diameter  in  the  bore.  Round  the 
breech  te  the  inscription—1*  Scftakhficit  1742,"  and 
an  account  of  the  weight,  viz  50  cwu  3  Qrs.  24  lb. 
the  one  ';  and  50  cwt.  2  qrs.  17  lb.  the  other— thus 
differing  in  35  lb.  A  little  above  the  breech  are  the 
royal  arms,  without  supporters ;  and  near  the  muz- 
zle is  a  coat  of  arms,  perhaps  of  the  master  of  the 
ordnance  at  the  period,  or  it  may  be  of  Xhe  foun- 
der. Two  beautifully  modelled  dolphins  are  pla- 
ced above  the  trunnions  ;  and  the  whole  weckman- 
ship  is  equal  to  the  finest  of  the  present  day.  The 
edges  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  quite  sharp ;  and 
the  only  signs  oflong  immersion  arc  that  they  are 
green,  and Ihave  a  few  pieces  of  oyster-shells  stick- 
ing about  them.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ctueen  Par*,  near 
Margate,  has,  according  to  the  report,  purchased 
two  of  the  guns  to  place  m  his  grounds,  and  given 
as  much  as  300J.  a-piece  for  them.  Assuredly,  the 
enterprising  Mr.  Dean  deserves  every  encourage- 
ment, both  private  and  public — [London  paper.] 

War.— What  a  picture  of  horror  does  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  present!  What  blood  spilt! 
What  money  expended,  to  enable  man  to  butcher 
his  fellow  man !  Surely,  any  price  but  liberty  and 
honor,  should  be  paid  by  nations  for  peace. — (Nat. 
Intelligencer.] 

44  Since  the  year  1,000  there  have  been  94  differ- 
ent wars  between  England  France,  12  between 
England  and  Scotland,  8  between  England  and 
Spain,  and  7  with  other  countries — in  all  51  wars ! 
There  have  been  six  wars  within  100  years,  viz  :— 

44 1st  war,  ending  1697,  cost  21,500,0001.  100,000 
slain,  80,000  died  of  famine. 

"  2d  war,began  1702,  cost  43,<WO,008t.   Slainnot 

ascertained. 

44  3d  war,  began  1739,  cost  48,000,000J.  Slain 
njt  ascertained. 

44  4th  war,  began  1756,  cost  1 1 1,000,000.  Slain 
250,000. 

44  5th.  American  war,  began  1755,  cost  139,000,- 
000J.    Slam  200,000. 

"5th.  Last  war,  began  1793,  cost  750,000,000/. 
Slain  2,000,000  amongst  all  the  belligerents. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  which  ended  in 
1697,  the  national  debt  was  21,500,000*.  At  the 
conotasioa  of  the  last  war,  in  1815,  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,050,000,000*.— 
[Lond.  Times.] 

CantttAOE. — So  literally  true  is  "Delendaest 
Carthage,"  that  according  to  the  most  recent  visiter 
to  Ihe  site  of  that  once  great  city,  not  a  vestige  of 
its  former  greatness  remains,  while  its  very  name 
is  unknown  to  the  present  race  of  inhabitants. 

Plutarch  gives  a  pretty  reason  for  residing  in  his 
native' place  : — "I  live  in  a  little  city,  and  I  choose 
to*  live  there,  lest  it  should  become  still  less."—. 
[Langhonicfe  flutarch.) 


Original  Letter  prom  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
to  King  Hbnri  VIII.— From  the  British  State 
papers  just  published  under  the  King's  commis- 
sion. • 

44  Pleas  it  Your  rnooat  noble  Grace  to  under- 
stand, that  where  as  I,  and  others  of  Your  Graces 
Coctnsaill  here,  have  divers  tymes  advert ysed  Your 
Grace,  how  the  Irysahmen  beeconfetred  to  gyddres 
to  destroy  your  poore  subgietes ;  they  contynue 
daily  in  theyr  yll  determyned  purpose,  and  aboutes 
23  daies  past  assembled  a  right  great  power,  after 
the  manner  of  this  land  ;  whereof  I,  beeingadver- 
tysed,  assembled  the  best  power  I  might  gather, 
and  the  9th  day  of  this  moneth  departid  towardes 
OConors  cuntry,  where    they  were  all  to  gyd- 
ders.      And    notwithstanding    that  I  contynued 
in  his  said  cuntry,  unto  Tuysday  last  past,  bren- 
nyng  all  his  townes  and  houses,  and  destruyng 
amervelous  dele  of  come,  and  also  leyed  siege 
to  his  eastell,  the  strongest  of  all  this  land,  and 
wanne  the  same:  yit,  of  all  the  tyme  I  contynued 
there,  they  wold  never  fell  to  no  conolusyon  of 
peas,  but  answerid  pleynly  to  suche,  aS  moovid 
to  have  peas  betweene  theyme  and  me.  that  they 
wold  never  fell  to  peas  with  Englysshmen,  tyll 
they  had    utterly   destroyed  theyme.     Whoose 
wilfullness  hath  been  right  chargeable  unto  the 
said  OConorc ;    for  he  hath  not  oonly   lost  his 
eastell,  and  all  his  cuntrey  burned,  but  also  so  moche 
of  his  come  is  destroyed,  that  his  people  shall  be 
enforced  eyther  to  forsake  the  cuntrey,  or  dye  for 
hotigerthis  wynter  comyng.    Undoubtidly,  tnecse 
Irishmen  bee  soo  score  con  ft  U:  rid  to  gyddres,  that  I 
see  no  lyklyhod  but  contynuel  warre,  which  shall 
be  right  herde  to  withstand,  without  that  the  Eng-  i 
lyshery,  and  moost  especially  the  countie  of  Kyl- 
dare,  shall  take  summe  hurtes,  principally  for  lak 
of  oon  good  capeteync  to  defence  the  same,  when 
I  am  besy  in  othir  cuntreys.    Beseching  Your 
Grace  to  advertyse  me  of  your  gracious  pleasure, 
whether  I  shall  kepe  atyll  OConors  eastell  forsaid, 
called  Monesteroverys,  or  delyverthe  same  to  hym 
agayne.    As  long  as  I  shall  kepe  it,  he  woll  be  at 
warre.    And  if  Your  Grace  en  tend  to  conquerc 
this  land,  it  is  as  necessary  fbr  the  entre  upon  Irish- 
rnens  cuntreys,  as  Berwyk  is  in  Scotland.    I  have 
soo  manned  and  vyctaHed  the  said  eastell,  that, 
with  Goddis  grace,  k  shall  be  out  of  daungicr  of 
Iryshmen,  tyl  I  be  advertised  of  your  gracious 
pleasure.      SigpryfVmg   unto    Your  Grace  that 
when   I  was  in"  OConors    cuntrey,  the  Erll  of 
Ormond  made  sharpe  warre  upon  OKerrol,  and 
hath  doon  his  part  right  wele.    Beseching  Your 
Grace  to  send  your  gracious  letters  of  thankes 
unto  hym,  as  wele  for  his  good  counsaill  yev-. 
in  to  me,  at  all  tymes,  as  for  his  paynfull  de- 
ligent  service  doon  to  Your  Grace  here. x  Also,  I 
hare  suer  knowledge,  by  divers  espayalles,  that 
OKarwell    dooth    assemble    a    mouche    gretter 
power,  then  he  did  this  last  tyme ;  contending  to 
make  a  great  invasion  upon.  Your  Graces  poore 
subgieties.    For  the  repressyng  of  whoos  malyce, 
I  assay  all  the  freendes  I  can,  oswele  English  as 
Irysh ;  and  shall  do  my  best,  not  oonley  to  let  hym 
to  invade  Your  Graces  subgieties,  but  also  to  doo 
the  moost  hurtes  I  can  to  hym,  and  his  partetakers. 
Also,  oon  Richard  Pepyr,  of  Calays,  hath  of  late 
robbed  and  despoyled  twoo  Brytton  shippis,  upon 
the  see,  and  hath  brought  with  hym  oon  of  their 
ballyngers.    He  had  in  his  company  aboutes  20 
peraetn,  and  they  bee  in  preson  at  Corke.    Be- 
sechyng  Your  Grace,  that  I  may  be  advertysed  of 
your  gracious  pleasure,  whate  shall  bee  done  with 
hym  and  theyme.    If  Your  Grace  woll  have  thyme 
put  to  exeeusyon,  Your  Grace  muste  send  me  a 
comhiyssion  soo  to  doo ;  for  I  haue  noon  auctoritie 
otherwise  to  put  theym  to  deth,  and  the  long  keep- 

rng  of  theme  woll  bee  chargeable  to  Yonr  Grace, 
can  advertyse  Your  Grace  of  noo  moo  of  their 
names,  but  oonly  Rychard  Pepyr;  wherfor,  yf 
Your  Grace  wol  have  theym  put  to  deth,  there 
must  be  lefte  a  blanke  in  the  oomyssion,  for  their 
names  to  bee  put  in  when  I  shall  know  theym. 
Also,  I  beseche  r  our  Grace,  that  there  may  bee 
joyned-with  me  in  the  eommyssion,  PatrikeBry- 
myngham,  Chief  Justice  of  your  Benche,  Rychard 
Dehfchyde,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Comon  Place,  James 
Cantwell,Arthure  Mygyn,CormokMcRorykJ3ach- 
efersofLawe.  Also  yfit  my ght stand  with  your  gra- 
cious pleasure  to  send  me  a  cornrnyssyon, with  aucto- 
ryta  CD  put  to  dethe  all  rovers  ot  the  see,  that  shuld* 
fortune  to  bee  takyn  in  this  land,  it  is  thought  by 
YourGracisCounsail  here,it  shuld  doomouchegoed, 

I  for  this  land  is  the  very  kmd  of  refuge  (hat  Engryth 
pywttcs  rtwHt  moost  unto,    Ana  I,  having  the 


said  comnryetyion,  Your  Grace  sfcuMtja*  at  no 
charge  in  keepymg  of  theyme,  ante  a  ooMmyssyon 
were  «ent  fro  Yonr  GtbOb  tD*ie«t*«f  tfrgtfnd. 
Besechying  Your <Ghraee,if  it  shall  lyfce  Tout  High*, 
neas  to  aende  me  any  of  the  said  etJnttnjrssyloiUfc  to 
geeve  Wie  auotorytie  to  fwirdrm  suche  df  fJhVrne,  as 
shall  be  thought  by  me,  atid  Your  tSracis'Coua*a3 
here,  the  leest  offenders,  and  most  convonyent  |p 
l»ee  pardoned ;  orels,  yf  there  were  never  soo  ma- 
ny taken,  all  mastdye,  wlii<<h  I  reatsntfeht  be  rek- 
enyd  to  bee  too  soore.  Most  humble  ftese&ying 
Your  Grace,  that  C  may  brevely  know  your  gra- 
cious pleasure  m  the  premissis,  and  I  shall  dayle 
pray  for  the  long  prosperous  contynewaunoe  of 
your  most  royal  astate.  Wryten  in  Your  6raee« 
Castell  of  Dublyn,  the  $9  day  of  July  {35^14* 
Your  most  humble  subject, 

"  (Signed)        T.  Sua***" 
"  (Superscribed) 
To  (he  Kynges  Most  Noble  &raee." 

Paki9i*n  Statistics. — Dufntg  ^he  last  yea 
there  were  born  in  Paris  29,1 30  children,  ftaraety — 
14,901  males,  and  14,829  females.  OT  these  19,145 
were  legitimate  ;  18,685  of  them  being  bofti  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  460  in  the  hospitals  or  >lnn  htm  * 
ses  ;  9985  were  illigitimate,  5473  of  whom  ww* 
born  in  private  houses,  and  4612  hi  the  lMWiimtoi 
Of  the  natural  children  1170  were  autew<M|ftioa 
by  their  parents.  The  deatha  araounttki  t0%4^17 
namely— 19,004  males,  and  I9,l7ll  females.  'Otf' 
these  16,340  died  m 'their  ttwti  homes,  itnd  %m 
in  the  hospitals.  The  number  of  birdis  exceeded 
that  df  the  deaths  by  4953.  Th*.  marriages  were 
8088.  In  1833  there  were  47,460  births  ;  *5,096 
deaths,  7-038  marriages. 

A  Particular  Mistmmsv^A  Fnrrintfcl 
paper  contains  the  fbliowihg  adverti»eflMWt  ToV  * 
housemaid :— "A  young  Preneh  j^fl  wttfttd,  aa 
housemaid  ;  she  must  rise  eariy  in  6te  nlornW- 
light  the  drawing-room  fire  (but  not  clean  the  grate?) 
she  must  never  wear  curl  papers,  and  never  pre* 
sume  to  give  her  advice  or  suggest  any  thing.* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  JMtontf  OtHette  • 

The  following  lines  by  ihe  H<*n.  Mr.  Wilde,  of 
Georgia,  were  prohabry  not  designed  'tor  ptxbti* 
cation;  but  the  feeling  and  taste  whidh  bervaoa 
themean  scarcely  fhil  to  be  admired,  and  permis- 
sion  has  therefore  been  obtained  of  the  lady  u» 
whom  they  were  inclosed,  to  hand  them  over  to 
you.  ,^ 

Skip  We$lminiter  at  re*  off  M*ft>Vrfte*i* 
if  Neverrint,  tAme  1,  Ms. 

Fore  well !  my  morelhan-frtber  land ! 

Home  of  my  heart  and  frienes  sdku ! 
Lingering  beside  some  forefen  strand, 

rHoW  oft  shall  I  remember  you ! 

How  often  o'er  the  \vateta  blue, 
Sead  back  a  sigh  10  those  I  tare, 

The  loving  and  beloved  .few* 
Who  grieve  for  me}— for  whom -I  grieve.  . 
We  part !— no  matter  how  we. pew,— 

There  are  some  thoughts,  we  utimr  not* 
Beep  treasured  in  our  inmost  heart, 

Never  revealed,  and  ne'er  forgot* 

Why  murmur  at  the  commohToi  t 
We  part !— I  speak  not  of  thetaajto,.*. 

But  when  shall  I,  each  lovely  spot, 
And  eaeh  loved  face,  behoW  agahi  ? 

If  mast  be  months,— it  nav  be  yeabs.-u. 

It  may— but  no  !—I  wllf  net  fin 
Fond  hearts  with  g loom, —fond  eyes  with  tearsv 

"  Curknis  10  shape  uncertain  ill." 

Thtragb  humble,— few  and  far.— yet  still, "  "" 

Those  hearts  and  ayes  are  ever  dear : 

TReir»s  is  the  love  no  time  can  cam, 
The  truth  no  chance  nor  change  sen  near  J 
All  1  have  seen,— and  all  I  see, 

Only  endears  them  more  and  more  : 
Friends  cool— hopes  fade— -and  hours  flee, 

Affection  Hves  when  all  is  o*er  \ 

Farewell -my  more  than  native  ehere ! 
I  do  not  seek  or  hope  to  tied, 

Roam  where  1  will,  what  I  deplore 
Tor  leave  wmh  them  and  thee  behind  » 

i  1 

[Foa  the  New-To*x  Ajt'caicAif,} 
SOU  €J— tiourg  of  absence. 
Round  our  lone  and  ancient dwelReg, 
(Like  the  sighs  of  Mead*  away) 
Mournfully  the  breeze  is  swelling, 
And  the  billows  wikUy  play. 

There  whea  shades  of  e>e  are  o*er  pie, 
And  the  taper's  cfheerftil  Wto. 
-    Shines  on  all  (bat  one)  before  me. 
Memory  pictures  scenes  more  bright. 

And  In  vision  I  am  WandVing 
9j  a  cool  embOWer'd  stream, 
On  thy  partiBg  aocenu  ppodliaf, 
Lffe !  would  thou  wer(  all  a  dream ! ! 
Can  it  be  ?  that  vofc*  of  twists**** 
I  must  sigh  to  hear  in  vain  ? 
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RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  (urn 
at  eight  page*)  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvemeuts,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress . 
Terms,  93  syw,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes 
price ;  roll  sett  of  lour  volumes.  918. 


RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  84  by  40  inches,  on 
which  if  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  oat, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
temptation;  together  with  a  concise  description  o£  or 
i efcironce  to^each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
Mdasay  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  SB 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sixed  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stxeiottped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  oaounencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
earreepondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  ha  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day ,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
Olustratioos  of  the  subject*  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Msgstine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  9 -,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  ethers,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 

?[echanic*'  Maoaeine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
ark, for  rTFl^  CENTS  a  year— ibr  18  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

%*  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twenty - 
these  for 910.  D.K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR. 
DENER'8  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
ether  subjects  more  or  leas  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  aeries,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  beat  writers  the 
country  aflbrds.  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  38  pa. 
gas  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
eosce  eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vok.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  SJnew  series,  93  per  volume. 
QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OP  AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works ;  its  character  may  there- 
fore be  understood  by  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 

C  annum— always  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num. 
to  contain  about  390  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
8.  BJydenburgh,  tt  North  Pearl  street,  Albany :  D. 
Hale,  194  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Pb> 
mderplua ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.  K.  MINOR, 
36  Wall  street.  New- York. 


PATERSON  AND  NEW  YOKK   RAILROAD   LINE. 
SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  1885. 


Pessengirs  will  isave  Pater- 

sea  si 
elo'clock,  A.  M.  bv  Steam 


New  York,  by  Jersey  City 
Ferry  at 
5}  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Horses 


8 
*t 


it 
«t 

M 
(« 


« 
II 

P.M. 
«« 


Steam 

8  team 

Morses 

Steam 


"    '      ••     '  Steam 

3"     "       P.  M.    Horses 
"  "        Steam 

*»  "        Horses    ^m 

ON  8TJNDAY8. 
Petersen  at  51  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam, 
H       "       P.  M.      Horses, 
5         "  "         Steam 

Nsw  York  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam! 
*J       "  "      Horses, 

-^    ~-  •#       "    *•*•     »wn. 

"CKetOacein  Paterson,  corner  of  Congress  and  Main 
■•rests,  opposite  •«  Congress  House." 
Ticket CFmee In  NewTork,  78 CourUandst. 
Pasaengew  with  Ticket*  will  hare  a  preference  to  seats. 
Fere  from  Jersey  City,  50  Cent*. 
Transportation  Cars  wlU  also  ply  three  times  a  day  each 

la 4he  Perry  hosts  do  not  leave  NewYork  precisely  at 
Ifce^vecbnes.  k  Is  recommended  to  passengers  to  procure 
their  tickets  and  to  be  at  the  Ferry  a  few  minutes  before  the 
elated  hows  of  departure, 


JWl 


PATRICK  CQTJGHUN,  Agent 

toWvwYortu 


WAKTEP. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  exteosive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persona  are  employed, 
and  able  to  fariush  83000  cosh  capitaL  The  beet  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New-York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  fltay-tf 

OTHE  CHICAGO  AMERICAN. 
N  Saturday,  June  8th,  was  published  the  first  number 
(to  be  continued  weekly)  of  a  newspaper,  under  the  above 
title,  in  the  thriving  village  of  Chicaoo,  Illinois.  It  it 
printed  on  a  handsome  large  sheet,  and  from  type  entirely 
new,  and  issued  to  subscriberstst  the  low  price  of  82  fio  per 
annum,  if  paid  in  advance,  and  $8  00  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

MsacBuirn  in  New  York,  and  others,  will  find  this  paper 
a  favorable  medium  for  advertising,  as  its  circulation  Is  ex. 
pected  to  be  extensiTe  in  Chicago,  and  the  for  West  gener- 
ally. 

PususHxai  generally  will  do  well  to  advertise  in  its  col- 
umns ;  a  fair  and  almost  certain  opportunky  is  open  for  the 
circulation  of  books,  and  especially  periodicals,  in  a  district 
where  hitherto  they  have  been  unknown. 

Land  Owivbbi  and  Agents  will  find  it  their  interest  to  con- 
suit  its  columns,  and  advertise  also,  as  every  progress  made 
in  promoting;  internal  Improvements  that  will  benefit  the 
western  trade,  will  be  faithfully  recorded  to  It*  columns. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  Agents,  T.  A  C.  WOOD, 
Stationers,  84  Wall  street,  where  a  specimen  number  may 
be  seen,  and  advertisements  received  and  forwarded  free 
of  expense.  je.io. 

TO  TUNNKL  MINERS,  I>RILLER8,"*cl 
Wanted,  Immediately.*)  Taaaet  Wears.  (CoreJah  ML 
new  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  Cl»y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort- 
.  night.    Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Prank. 

*fort  street,  New-York.  

JOHN  RUTTHJL  Contractor. 
XT  The  Amany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Oasette  and 
PenaeyUaaiau,  win  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  street.  New- York.    83— tf 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  et  WARD,   Proprietors  of  tbe  Albany  Regie 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
cay.Ungs  required  lor  railroads.  r-it  f#0i« 

STBPHENSON, 

Bmidero/a  aupaHor  efy/e  •JPaaaengn  Car  $  Jot  Rail- 

road, 

No.  964  Ellsabethstrect,  near  Bieecker  street, 

New-York. 

Cfr  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars :  e  specimen  of  which  may  be  eeen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  Jsfttf 

^^JKHS^LTS  MAJroFACTTJBJBRR. 

t&  81MON  F  AIRMAN,  of  the  village  of  Lansing, 
burgh,  in  (he  ceumy  of  Rensselaer,  and  state  of  New 
York,  has  invented  end  put  in  operation  a  Machine  for 
making  Wrought  Nails  with  square  poiote.  This  machine 
will  make  about  sixty  6d  nails,  and  about  forty  lOd  nails 
ia  a  minute,  end  in  the  same  proportion  larger  sices, 
even  to  spikes  for  ships.  The  nail  is  hammered  and  comes 
from  the  machine  completely  heated  to  redness,  that  Its 
capacity  for  bein*  clenched  is  good  and  sere.    One  horse 

Kwerls  sufficient  to  drive  one  machine,  eed  mav  easily 
applied  w here  sach  power  for  driving  machinery  is  in 
operation.  8aW  Palrman  will  make,  vend  and  warrant 
machines  as  above,  to  any  persons  who  may  apply  for  them 
as  soon  as  they  may  be  maJe,  aad  on  tbe  meet  reasonable 
terms.  He  also  desires  to  sell  one  half  of  hie  patent  right 
for  tbe  aee  of  said  machines  throughout  the  Uaited  8tates. 
Any  person  desiring  farther  Informetton,  or  to  purchase, 
will  please  to  call  at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  John  Hum* 
phrey,  in  the  village  of  Lan«ingburgh. 
August  U.  188a.  ASaMFARtf 

PATENT  RAILROAD.  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 
__  _  SPIKKft* 

m  tr  "he  Troy  Iron  end  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  8  to  10  laches,  manufactured  by  tbe  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted 8tates  (as  wsll  ae  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  P exeat,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav 
leg  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  la  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  aad  en  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail, 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factery--for  which 
purpose  they  are  foand  Invaleable,  aa  their  adhesion  te 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham* 


w  t&  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,Troy,  If .  Y.,  will 
be  panetually  attested  to. 

m_     •  ~  *  ,    .o..    «*»**  BURDEN,  Agent. 
Troy,  N.  Y.  July,  1881 


J     |C|"  8plkes  are  kept  tor  sale 
It  J  To *   *" 


*.*  aowneend,  Albany,  and  the  p 
in  Albany  and  Troy }  J.I.Brower,„  „«-.^.w,*„w 
York ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janviere,  Belli 
more :  Degreed  It  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  •.—Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  as  practicable,  as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extsodfog  the  manufacturings  as  to  keep  pace 


RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXXSJs 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CA8TING8. 


„_  Also.  AJCLE8  furniehed  end  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
factory  and  Foundty,  Peterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Patereon,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New-7ork,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flangs  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROQBR8.  KETCHUM  at  OROSVENOR 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES, 

t&  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  leomred, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Feoory.  ^^     ^ 

Bplkes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  is 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  tbe  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  else  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water.  ^^ 

_&&*!?  £**  D0  •ddrMsed  to  Messrs.  RRASTUS  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  TflOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sepcia-iy 


300 

40 

800 

600 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

tons  of  1    inch  by  \  inch,  1     Flat  Bart  In  lengths  o 


do.  \\  do. 
do.  1|  do. 
do.  S  do. 
do.  9}  do. 
soon  expected 


I 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


14  to  16  feet,  counter  soak 
holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
rof  4b  degrees,  with  spit* 
clng  plates  and  nails  te 
suit. 


850  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re* 
quisite  chairs,  keys  end  pine. 

Wrought  Iron  Rime  of  30,  38,  and  98  inches  dlaaneser 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Care,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
fix  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  8f, «], «,  3, 8J,W,  aad  8|  inches  diameter  for 
RaUway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iroa. 

The  above  will  beeold  free  of  duty,  to  atate  Govern- 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  toe  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A,  It  G.  RAL8TON. 

MJ.  »  8outh  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  el  Rain. 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  8pUdnt  Plaus,inuee 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dllmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS* 

t&  Compasses  of  various  sixes  and  of  superior  quel* 
ity  warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  wkh  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glaeses  mede  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  e  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Jaetra* 
meats,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  A  G.  W.  BLUNT,  1 54  Water  street, 

J31  8t     • coraer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AMD  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

ICP*  The  eubscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  leetra* 
menu  in  bis  profession,  warranted  equal,  If  tot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  Steles;  several  ef 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  en  Improved 
Compass,  with  e  Teieecope  attached,  by  which  angles  caa 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel* 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WA.  J.  YOUNG,  P  ^^ 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  su,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  others  Interested. 

Baltimore,  1818. 

In  replv  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  man* 
ufacturedby  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infor. 
mation.  The  whole  number  of  Levele  new  In  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  la  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  le  eight 
These  ere  all  exclusive  of  the  number  In  the  service  olihe 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Beth  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  sccHonls 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the  kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  tbe  levele  aad  cam 
Basses  havs  been  preferred  by  my  aseietents  generally,  to 
any  others  in  uae,  and  the  Improved  Compose  le  euparW 
te  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  ere ver 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vene  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  meet  com 

f)leielv  adapted  to  latere!  engles  of  any  simple  end  cheep 
ostrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  end  f  ceonot  but  eenova 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  In  u»e  for  laying  ef 
rails— and  In  fac*>  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  ae  highly 
appreciated  for  common  sorveylng. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sepnof  ConetmcUon 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bitllnrmt 

„_,,,..        PUIewMsMt,  February,  1888. 

Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  ueeo 
Mr.  Young's  '*  Patent  Improved  Compass,*'  I  can  eeJely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Inetromea  I 
of  the  kind,  now  In  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re* 
commend  It  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

German  town.  February,  1888. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  mede  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  J'niledelphle,  In  which  be  hse  rnsjoiaid 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  ae  preferable  to  any  others  lor  theft 
purpose, 

«If BY  B.  CAMPBELL,  Ens.  PhUad, 

gulp  QtfemeALaiMlNonis*B*aimtf 
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NEW-YORK,  JULY  *,  IBIS. 

This  number  completes  thejirtt  katf  of 
volume  rODR  of  the  Railroad  Journal.  The 
Jama]  wu  commenced  with  little*  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  jet  not  without  confidence 
that  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
■mica  would  meet  its  expenses  for  paper, 
engraving,  and  printing.  Our  expectations 
have  not  bean  realized,  and,  therefore,  re- 
Iranchment  muat  become  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  pretent  engagements,  Aoteeoer,  will  be 
fvfjtUtd,  and  the  Journal,  containing  1ft 
peugea  each  number,  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
■re  new  subscribers  until  the  close  of  the 
volume,  or  1st  January  next ;  but  after  that 
date,  and  to  all  new  subscriber*  from  the 
present  time,  the  Railroad  Journal  will  con- 
tain eight  pages  only  to  each  number.  The 
terms,  however,  will  not  be  reduced,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  work  muat  be  paid,  here- 
after, by  those  tor  whom  it  is  published,  or 
it  will  not  be  continued  as  a  distinct  work. 
I  profess  to  be  liberal,  and  desire  to  be  of 
SMjrriee  to  others,  yet  I  cannot  afford  to  work 
for  nothing,  as  its  editor,  and  fall  in  debt  at 
the  close  of  the  year  for  the  privilege.  If 
the  work  has  been  of  any  service  to  the 
cauM  to  which  it  has  been  devoted,  then 
■hwuld  it  be  sustained,  if  not,  thehitshooM, 
and  shall,  be  discontinued,  or  devoted  to 
other  subjects— -reprinting  of  notels  for  in, 
■tamer,  or  Ihe  tike  works  of  utility!  which 
•eldom  languish  for  want  of  subscribers. 


Subscribers,  who  are  now  indebted  for  the 
Journal,  will  greatly  oblige  wi  by  remitting 
the  amount  due,  or  we  shall  certainly  oblige 
tkem  -by  die  continuing  to  send  it  to  them, 
—as  a  work  which  is  not  worth  paying  for, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  cannot  be  worth 

ftj-  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any 
who  desire  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  work, 
they  will  leant  from  it,  that  for  a  ten  dol- 
lar note,  current  money,  they  can  obtain 
the  work  entire,  from  commencement  to  this 
date,  three  and  it  "half  years,  stitched  in  half 
yearly  parts,  of  about  400  pages  each,  which 
can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

{&-  If  two  hundred  complete  sets  of  the 
work  now  on  hand  could  find  sale  immedi- 
ately, it  would  plane  the  balance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.  Would  it  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  railroad  companies,  throughout 
the  United  States,  to  purchase  each  four  or 
Jive  setts  of  the  Journal,  rather  than  to  have 
it  discontinued!  Who  would  be  the  great, 
est  gainer,  those  so  deeply  interested  in 
knowing  all  the  improvements  connected 
with  railroads,  or  the  proprietor,  who  has 
published  it  near  four  years  without  a  pen- 
ny far  hi*  personal  services  ? 

This  is  the  last  appeal  in  its  behalf;  and 
should  it  not  produce  the  desired  and  he- 
cssbart  result,  the  Railroad  Journal  will 
probably  be  merged  in  the  Mechanics'  Mag- 
aiine  after  the  close  of  the  current  nolttme; 
or  be  discontinued  entirely. 

Augusta  ikd  Athkhb  (Geo.)  Railroad.  - 
We  continue  in  this  number  the  Report  of 
A.  A.  Dextkr,  Esq-,  which  was  commenced 

our  last,  on  his  survey  of  the  route  for 
Railroad  from  Augusta  to  Athens,  Georgii 
This  will  be,  in  truth,  a  continuation  of  the 
Charleston  and  Augusta  road  which  is  now 
in  successful  operation;  and  another  hn- 
portant  link  in  the  railroad  which  will  sure- 
ly be  extended  through  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Father  of  Rivers,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Dexter  for 
his  politeness  in  forwarding  drawings  also 
ith  the  report,  as  it  is  of  importance,  as 
s  believe,  to  Engineers,  to  know  the  man- 
r  in  which  the  different  roads  are  con. 
structed;  and  we  like  to  have  the  "Journal" 
made  the  medium  of  that  communication. 
For  its  long  delay  after  it  came  to  hand,  be 
II  please  accept  as  an  apology— " mislaid 
amongst  other  document*  on  the  Editor'*  ta- 
ble." 


Eir Km  mkntb  on  the  Strength  and  other 
Properties  of  Malleable  /nm,  by  PrtrrRaR- 
,  F.  R.  S.,  London. — We  commence,  in 
this  number,  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  shall  publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  the 
two  succeeding  numbers.  The  information 
contained  in  it  will  be  found  highly  valuable 
to  those  interested  in  Railroads. 

Mr.  Barlow,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  the  parallel  rail,  and  says,  that  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rnilroad  they 
i.place  the  fish-belly  with  the  parallel  [rail, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  take  np  a  de- 
fective rail.      


00-  Piracy.— The  Gallatin  (Miss.)  De. 
ocrat  has  the  following  important  intelli- 
gence: 

Addition  to  a  Najis.— We  learn  that 
the  paper  to  be  published  at  Madisonville, 
in  this  State,  called  the  Southern  Trans- 
cript, is  to  have  an  additional  name  ap- 
pended to  it,  and  to  be  called  The  Southern 
Transcript  and  "  Railroad  Journal." 

Now  look  at  the  title  of  (Aw  Journal,  and 
then  tell  us  if  they  have  not  pirates  as  well 
in  Hississippi  as  on  the  "  high  seas,"  or 
in  New-Jersey.  But,  never  mind— there  is 
work  enough  for  more  of  the  same  name, 
if  they  will  only  strive  to  advance  the 
cause  they  profess  to  advocate.  They  will 
find,  however — as  tee  Asm-  -that  the  name 
will  not  ensure  a  patronage  equal  to  its  ex- 
penses, if  they  give  tlie  necessary  engra- 
vings and  il lustrations. 

We  are   gratified  to  learn  that  Captain 

McNeil  is  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  inhrj 

Il  Lon  g  Island  Railroad,     -"i,,,     ,c'...._. 
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Mississippi  *wo  Pearl  River  Railroiu. 
■We  copy  the  following  notice  from  the 
Gallatin  (Miss.)  Democrat.  This  road, 
when  completed,  will  be  about  190  miles 
long— extending  from  Natchez  to  Jackson. 

R.tiLK0Au  Soever.— We  bad  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Peme,  Chief 
Engineer,  and  learn  that  the  route  of  the 
railroad  from  Natchez  to  Gallatin,  and  as 
far  as  it  is  now  surveyed,  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  that,  in  his  owa  words,  "fewer 
difficulties  will  he  encountered  in  its  execu- 
tion than  are  ordinarily  met  with,  on  so 
great  an  extent  of  line.  Other  routes  will 
be  examined,  and  when  the  difficulties  and 
facilities  incident  to  each  are  ascertained, 
the  results  will  be  laid  before  the  Railroad 
Committee."  -u 

[com  *  on  ic  ate  d.  ] 
yCJ-  Operations  are  just  commenced  on 
the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad. 
The  Stock  u  I  per  cent,  above  par.  A  gen- 
tleman informed  me  this  week  that  he  was 
offered  80  dollars  advance  on  his  80  shares. 
This  route  extends  T  3-3  miles  from  the 
Lowell  Railroad  at  Wilmington,  to  Ando- 
ver.  The  Directors  of  this  Company, 
whose  charter  has  been  extended  to  Haver- 
hill— 10  miles  further— it  is  said,  contem- 
'  plate  breaking  ground  soon  on  thai  part  of 
the  route  between  Andover  and  Haverhill. 
There  is,  besides,  a  Company  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  route  from 
Haverhill  to  the  line  of  the  Slate  of  Maine— 
and  a  petition  has  been  presented  to  the 
present  Legislature  of  New-Hampshire,  for 
a  charter.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  form 
a  Company,  and  to  petition  the  next  Legis- 
lature of  Maine  for  a  charter,  for  extending 
the  route  to  Portland.  Thus  a  line  of  rail- 
road will  probably  be  established  between 
the  cities  of  Boston  and  Portland,  within  a 
few  years.  T. 

A  bridge  is  about  lo  be  eocslnictcd  over  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville — by  a  joint  Stock  Compa- 
ny. The  estimated  cost  is  between  llirec  nnd 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Books  for  the 
stock  are  to  be  opened  in  this  city  nnd  Louisville 
on  the  13th  July.— [N.  Y.  Amer.j 

The  Menai  Bridge.— Afriendof  ours, 
who  lately  crossed  this  bridge,  was  in- 
formed by  a.  gentleman  who  resided  close 
to  it,  and  has  erected  standards  by  which 
to  mark  the  degree  of  vibration  to  which 
it  is  subject,  that  during  the  late  violent 
gales  it  was  on  several  occasions  so  much 
agitated  as  to  oscillate  to  the  extent  of 
eight  feet  six  irtcbea— that  is,  four  feet 
three  inches  both  ways,  oat  of  the  straight 
line.  We  believe,  however,  that  even  a 
much  greater  rate  of  oscillation  than  this 
was  allowed  for  in  the  calculations  on 
which  it  was  constructed. 


Report  of  A.  A.  Dbxtbb,  Eso..  on  the  Sur- 
rey of  a  Route  for  a  Railroad  from  Au- 
gvxta  to  Athena,  Geo.  [Continued  from 
our  lust.  J 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  furnish  estimates 
iti  detail  for  the  various  sections  into  which 
the  line  is  divided,  as  shown  upon  the  maps. 
The  estimate  of  evacuation  end  embank. 
menl  will  be  made  by  the  line  of  graduation 
established  on  the  profiles,  furnishing  the 
surface  on  the  line  of  survey.  Although, 
cm  the  Aggregate,  of  greater  lineal  extent, 
this  surtaee  will'  not,  generally,  materially 
differ  from  that  of  the  assumed  line  of  Voca- 
tion shown  upon  the  maps. 

Further  examinations  may,  in  many  in- 
stances, rfleet  a  favorable  change  in  the  as- 
jirct  of  the  profile,  as  well  as  in  the  line  of 

In  my  estimates,  t  shall  endeavor  to  make 
'well  allowances  for  improvements,  where 
I  have  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  their 
practicability,  as  will  bring  the  result  nearer 
the  truth.  I  furnish  them  as  approximate 
estimates.  Accuracy  can  only  be  arrived 
at  after  the  location  has  been  definitively 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  minute  data 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 


A  Raimoao  from  Athens  to  the  I'irffi. 
us  is  stated  by  the  Munich  Journnl  to  have 
been  contracted  for  by  the  flreek  Go- 
vernment, with  the  banker  Fereldi,— 
[Loud.  Mecb.  Mag.] 

About  SM.  were  received,  in  pence,  from  the  tre- 
Hna  (nearly  10,08ft)  of  the  London  and  Oreen- 

fttihray  iuu  oo  S  mday^-tawW-1 


This  section  is  1SJ  miles  in  length,  from 
Augusta  to  the  lord  of  Bo  tier's  creek,  near 
Verdery's. 

This  line  is  necessarily  very  circuitous, 
to  avoid  the  high  ridge  between  Rocky  and 
Butler's  creeks,  which,  at  the  most  favora- 
ble point  of  crossing,  is  utterly  intprncticn- 


feet  depth  of  cutting,  and  20  feet  height  of 
emhnukment.  The  cost  of  graduation  in 
reducing  the  "  Hillock"  to  this  grade,  would 
not  fall  short  of  •30,080,  which  would  Mere 
than  provide  for  the  additional  extent  ef 
road,  about  3£  miles,  necessary  to  avoid  it. 
The  route  we  propose  passes  down  the  Sa- 
vannah road,  and  to  Judge  Schley's,  on  the 
Louisville  road,  at  Butter's  creek,  Where  the 
ridge  before  mentioned  abruptly  tt-rmineacB- 

An  easyfand  gently  ascending  graduation 
may  he  obtained  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  by  Scntay's,  Walker's,  Fox's,  and 
Hale's  saw-nrrfls,  W  Verdery's. 

As  no  instrumental  examination  has  been 
made  of  this  section,  on  ihe  route  recom- 
mended, we  have  no  data  except  that  de- 
rived from  personal  reconnoisatice,  and 
comparison  of  the  ground  with  other  routes. 
The  average  depth  assumed  ie,  I  am  confi- 
dent, sufficiently  great,  and  the  su.il  being 
for  the  most  part  loose,  and  easy  of  excava- 
tion, the  price  ought"  to  be  an  ample  one. 


■neat  on  Ills  first  6  mifc»vlp_c. 


.  84,810  00 
.  I,W»  00 
.     1,000  00 


.  ,tl03, If 


SECTION   HO.  II. 

From  Batter's  creek,  at  Verdery's,  (I3j 
miles,)  to  two  miles  west  of  Kirk  pa  I  rick's, 
on  the  Miltedgeville  road.  This  will  be  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  section  on  the 
whole  line.  Passing  from  Verdery's  by 
Clyarfe,  and  Captain  BesPs  Mms,  we  as- 
C«ndlkev«lejofBuUer,at!«M*Wit«h«»*, 


rising  in  the  laat  3  9-100  miles  118  51.100 
feet,  44  4.10  feet  per  mile,  with  a  maximum 
depth  of  cutting  of  35  feet.  Much  time  was 
spent  by  myself  and  party  in  nur  examina- 
tions about  the  head  of  Butler's  creek.  A 
line  passing  up  Welche's  Branch  was  tried, 
and  not  less  than  five  or  six  different  routes 
examined,  and  for  some  time  I  despaired  of 
being  able  to  ascend  from  the  valley  of  the 
Savannah  without  ihe  aid  of  stationary 
power  ;  but  at  length,  by  crossing  n  narrow 
and  tow  part  ef  the  ridge,  between  Butler's 
crewk  and  the  lichee,  and  crossing  round 
under  the  breaks  of  the  letter  creek,  I  was 
to  obtain  a  route,  which  though  circui- 
tous and  expensive  is  highly  satisfactory  in 
affording  a  location  for  locomotive  power. 

It  would  be  well  that  further  examinations 
be  madefora  route  passing  out  of  the  head 
of  Spirit  creek,  and  also  out  of  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Uchee,  into  which  we 
must  necessarily  partially  descend.  Al- 
though iu  this  location  the' adoption  of  (sta- 
tionary power  would  afford  a  saving  in  the 
first  cost,  yet  I  have  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  incurring  the  additional  expendi- 
ture necessary  in  avoiding  it. 

BHTIM.lTi:. 

barikment.  Bt  17  c 943,033  86 


(■Be. 


i,763  entrie  rani'  excsvntkin  and  em. 
Hijatl 


v  Iwlhw 


«MtMM 

30,864  75 
10,000  00 


lOiarlw  vf  cocMiruriion,  wrth  m 

plete,  at  84,134  80-100  per  mrfo 41,918  00 

SI  miles  cmwlrneimn  «  sa,43S  KO-100. . .  18,010  SO 

Cleorinptsnd  irnilAnig',  st  »I30 8,025  00 

"-     jourastfOuO 1,80000 

ei  f<  n  c.1ten*ina 1,500  00 

Calvert*  sail  road  bridgw 8,000  00 

9181,837  SO 

Add  lOpercent-forPontrogoiicies 18,433  78 


SICTTOfl    NO.  III. 

Embracing  Sweetwater,  extending  west 
11  mites,  and  ending  at  38  miles  from  Au- 

This  section,  by  the  route  surreyed,  and 
on  which  the  estimate  is  predicated,  erees- 
es  the  valley  of  Sweetwater  about  one  re«*e. 
north  of  the  Milledgeville  road  ;  but  t  am 
convinced  that  the  profile  could  be  rendered 
more  ravwrable,  and  a  saving  in  distance  ef- 
fected, by  bending  the  expression,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  White  oak  camp  ground,  nearly 
on  the  old  tobacco  road.  I  feel  confident 
that  n  steeper  graduation  than  1  in  150  will 
not  be  necessary  on  this  route. 


WA#>  cubic  wrd. 
bsakment  at  IS  cts. 


Tmlfcwf 


•Lit 


o  with  iron  complete  m 


. .  971,916  80 


i&dtfeo 

.- at  93,433  80 13,73a  80 

frubbHHsndelearfcif  119130 1,430  DO 

Cuharu  sad  mad  Mfgss. 1*M  0* 

SuirnouuutSOO 1,300  00 

1,00000 


#^H  per  evriL  tor  contingencies...    lt,0l!  SS 


sncriON  no.  iv. 

Twelve  mites  long,  passing  within  31 
'miles  of  Werrenton,  ending  at  SO  mites 
Tco"*  Axgosta. 

Thia  section,  is  generally  favorable,  the 
average  depth  of  cutting  and  filling  being 
several  feet  less  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  The  line,  in  following  the 
direction  of  the  ridge,  Ims  8  curves  in  the 
distance  of  12  miles,  none  hewever  df  a 
lees  radius  than  30100  feet.  The  growth  of 
timber  continues  to  be  pine  to  the  end  of 
the  section,  the  soil  on  (he  surface  light 
and'etuy  of  «e*rs*fo7i. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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aS8,7«c.  yd.,  or.i.a.idrmb't.at  lSc...»31,U51  » 
T  mile*  oonatruction  ironed  complete  M 

H,13l  80  per  mile 88,943  60 

5  mil™  of  eonatrocuon  at  83,433  90 17468.  88 

12  milei  grabbing  and  clearing  at  »I50. . .  1,800  tfi 

Culvert!  and  road  bndte. 3,908  00 

2  turnout!  and  hwin  for  atlejuiunui 2.200  00 

94,061  40 
Add  ID  per  cent MM  1* 

Annum WM67M 

section  no.  v. 
This  section,  12  miles  in  length,  tor. 
minntes  at  62  miles  from  Augusta,  nnd  4 
miles  east  of  C  raw  fnrdst  rile.  The  average 
depth  of  excnvBtion  and  embankment  is 
5  33-100.  The  steepest  fritde  is  1  m  900. 
Maximum  height  of  embankment,  31  feet, 
and  of  excavation,  for  a  short  distance,  16 
feet.  The  pine  wooded  region  in  this 
section  is  lost  in  n  mixed  growth,  in  which 
oak  and  cheenut  predominate.  In  these  12 
miles  there  are  but  5  curves,  of  which  the 
shortest  radius  is  9000  feet.  The  soil  in 
the  excavations  wit)  form  a  good  foundation 
for  plan  No.  1. 

EST tM ATI. 
291,805c.  vdi.of  el.  and  enrVt.  at  13  c....  937,934  65 

7  mil*  owutruci kin  complete  ai  •4.184  80  28,9*3  60 
5uiikn          do.                do.     tt  (4,433  M     17.166  DO 

2lurnout« 1,400  00 

2  hmueo  for  attendants 1,000  00 

Culverti  and  road  bridge. 2,800  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing  at  8125 1,500  00 

•0,744  85 
Add  10  par  cent ; tiffli   " 

Amount •99,818  67 


BSTlKATB. 

315,394  c.  yd*,  ei.  and  cmli'l  at  13  c. #41,001  U 

"      '■■of  construction  at  81,131  80 28,943  60 

do.  aif3,433  20 30,539  90 

iouu  and  water  ataliona  with  tit™ 

|m>  at  Carlton"! 4,400  00 

8  hoo«e>  for  attendant! 1,000  00 

Cldvirti  and  road  bridges. 

Grubbing  nnd  clearing 


Beginning  4  miles  east,  and  extending  8 
miles  beyond  Crnwfordsville,  passing  di- 
rectly through  that,  village,  being  12  miles. 

This  section  is  Ilia  moat  favorable  of  any 
on  the  whole  route,  as  regards  the  depth  of 
cutting,  and  quantity  ot  excavation  and 
embankment.  The  maximum  height  of 
the  latter  being  only  12  feet,  and  the 
former  but  10  feet.  The  steepest  gradua- 
tion need  not  exceed  1  in  200,  although  1 
in  176  is  adopted  for  a  short  plane  on  the 
profile.  There  are  six  curves  on  the  line 
of  location,  all  of  easy  radii,  tiie  shortest 
8000  feet. 

The  soil  is  a  stiff,  red  clay,  whirjh  yiU 
afford  a  very  solid  foundation.  The  line 
passes  through  a  highly  cultivated  and 
productive  cotton  region.  The  timber  (oak 
and  chesnut)  is  generally  cleared  off — 
however,  it  is  probable  that  enough  may  be 
obtained,  in  convenient  vicinity  to  the  fine, 
for  the  i'u rp oses  of  construction. 

MTOMTE. 

175,043  c.  yds.ofei.andemb't.  at  10  c...  «7,504  30 

6  ,uil»  mralmcUoii  at  84,134  80 34,308  80 

6   do.            do.         at  »3,433  30 gft599  BO 

3  turnouts  and  watar  ■lotions  and  am* 

Rflxturea  at  Craw  lords  ville 3,600  00 

9  houses  for  iitteiinanta 1,000  00 

Grabbing  and  clearing 1,200  00 

Add  10  per  cent t&fl 

Amount. •75^89  53 

SECTION  NO.  Til. 

This  section  is  13  miles  in  length,  and 
ends  at  87  miles  from  Augusta,  about  A  mile 
west  of  Perm's  store.  The  profile  is  not 
unfavorable,  although  the  expense  of  gra- 
duation considerably  exceeds  that  of  the 
preceding  section.  The  curvature  and 
planes  of  profile  as  favorable  as  heretofore. 
At  4  miles  from  the  beginning  ypf  this  sec- 
tion, the  branch  line  passing  through 
Greensboro  commences. 

The  excavation  will  be  it)  a  hard  clay, 
and  rook  may  he  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 


u •108^38  12 

SECTION  ICO.  VIII. 

lion  is  18  miles  in  length,  ending 
at  102  miles  from  Augusta.  The  course  is 
very  circuitous,  necessarily,  in  pursuing 
the  ridge  round  the  bead  of  Big  creek,  the 
valley  of  which  .is  so  deep  and  broken  aa  to 
be  utterly  impassable. 
The  line  makes  nearly  a  right  angle  in 

direction  at  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Crawford's, 
turning  in  a  radius  of  3500  feet.  The 
greatest  depth  of  cutting  which  will  be  re- 
quisite on  ibis  section,  will  be  about  17  feet, 
and  28  feel  wili  be  the  maximum  height  of 
embankment. 

A  plane,  risiug  1  in  176,  or  85  feet  in  a 
mile,  will  be  the  steepest  rale  of  inclination. 

EST  1  MITE. 
313,781  c.  yd*  of tt  and  ernb't.  at  12t  c. . .  139,220  12 

"      ■     of  construction  niW,  134  80 33,078  40 

of  oomtrocuon  at  83,433  20 24,032  40 

l',00t»  00 
1,875  00 


Grubbing  and  clearing  at  #125. . . 


Addl0pero.nl. 10,1 


100,605  92 


0  59 


Amount •110,066  51 

SXOTIOIf  NO.  IX. 

This  section,  part  of  whioh  is  yet  uns- 
eated on  the  maps,  extends  from  near  Gen . 
Pope's,  to  Athens,  a  distance  of  12  miles, 
ending  at  114  miles  from  Augusta.  A  plane 
of  1  in  176  will  be  necessary  in  rising  ont 
of  the  valley  of  Sheal  creek, alter  wliioh,  by 
Crossing  into  the  head  of  Trad  creek,  an 
easy  descent  may  be  obtained  along  the  bed 
of  that  stream  into  the  vaBey  of  the  Oconee, 
striking  the  same  above  the  present  bridge 
St  Athens.  Rising  from  the  river  into 
town,  the  ground  is  favorable  for  an  inclined 
jplute. 

iVi-BUSe •84,12773 

14.134  80 31,011  00 

13,433  30 15.449  40 


We  omit  the  details  of  the  Sections  and 
give  the  Gkano  Sdmnaby.  , 

of    railroad    from    Auguiin    i 


■on  and  tmonu 


is  he  divided  : 


•1,092,047  99 

513.744  71 

•1,605,7112  70 


Total,  nc 
The  above  n i ik 
Coat  of  die  i 

AugiutatoCarlIonV7Smil.il,.. 8783,996  IB 

ui  of  the  branch  from  Carlton'*  to 

Athens,  3fi  mil™ 328,051  87 

Coal  of  the   brunch  from  Carlton's  to 

320,219  10 

12  4-5 

114,333  03 

,  7  5-6 
70.14S  58 


Tompkins1.,  ■.-Smile* 

C»toflbe  branch  to   Maillion, 


o  English   freight  engine*,  at  an 


B6orrriSncoT*,alt3U0 75,0:10  00 

G  Eoaliah  lawengei  engine*,  ot  85,500. .  33.0W  00 

18  Barring/a,  at  (too 1U.8O0  00 

lutsVand  fining  up  workshop*,  and  du- 

nlionlMof  machinery 26,000  00 


Joni  *700. . . 


Add  10  per  cen 

Amount flS6,046  9* 

Summary  of  the  cost  of  a  Railroad  from 
Augusta  to  Athens : . 

Section  No.  1 •103,109  94 

See/  »    8                        803,32092 

ST  ..     3." 132,135  58 

Set  -  t  .                 ..V.... ....  9**67  ** 

Set  ••    5 99.818  67 

Ht  "    6. 75,583  53 

lee  "    7 108,83842 

Set  ■'    8 1MJ.6B851 

Sec,  ■•    8. JS6>1894 


Amount  iucl'g  10  p.  eu  in  < 

Add  lor  depoaitorie*  end  Giunn — 

No    1  at  Augusta,  aay 87,000  00 

"     SoppoeSeWarrenLon....     3,500  00 

('■    3  atCfawferdaviae 5.000  00 

»     4atCar«W 2,000  00 

"     5  opposite  Leiinglon 3,500  00 

"    8*1  Athens 7,000  00 

ftinnnarrnngvnT  sad  HtHhtv    rSjMO  00 


'52,047  99 


It  has  been  my  desire,  in  making  the 
foregoing  estimates,  to  put  every  thing  at 
its  highest  valuation,  that  no  rlissapoint. 
ment  may  liereafler  ensue,  from  an  excess 
in  the  expenditure  over  Hie  contemplated, 
cost.  I  have  endeavored  to  guard  against 
a  dangerous  practice,  too  often  pursued,  of 
misleading  the  public  mind  in  the  estimates ; 
the  consequence  of  framing  the  same  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  sanguine  expectation,  than 
from  the  results  of  experience,  and  the 
dictates  of  impartial  judgment- 
While  I  am  sensible  that  the  cost  will,  in 
alt  probability,  full  within  the  amount  in 
many  items  of  the  estimate,  yet,  aa  the 
contingencies  are  numerous  on  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  unexpected  difficulties  may 
occur,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  exercised 
i  than  a  proper  caution  in  this  respect, 
scarcely  enters  into  the  province  of  ihe 
engineer  to  lurnish  statements  regarding 
ihe  revenue  and  statistics  of  a  work  of  this 
nature.  The  direction  have  probably  much 
better  sources  of  information  than  myself, 
for  forming  a  correot  judgment  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  However,  as  the  estimate 
of  tbe  income  involves  considerations  aris- 
ing from  tbe  expense  of  transportation,  as 
well  as  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  nnd 
repairs  of  Ihe  road,  an  estimate  of  this 
nature  from  the  engineer  may  be  of  some 
service  in  determining  the  probable  nett  re. 
venue  of  the  work. 

As  a  portion  of  the  'cotton,  which  now 
finds  a  market  in  Macon,  will  unques- 
tionably take  tbe  route  of  the  railroad  to 
Augusta,  we  think  we  may  safely  calculate 
on  taking  from  Athens,  Madison,  Ealonlon, 
and  the  intervening  points,  Greensboro, 
Crawfordsville,  Lexington,  Warrenton,8tc. : 

130,000  bale*,  at  91 8150,000  00 

Transportation  of  up  fir igbt,  equal  to  Ihe 

above,  end  331  per  rent,  over 200,000  00 

Passenger*,  equal  lo  100  per  diem,  on  all 

the  route*  taken,  110  miles,  including 

way  passengers 200,750  00 

Transportation    of    mails,    and     various 

downward  freight,  oilier  Chan  coUau- .       25,000  00 

Amount. 9575 ,750  00 

To  do  tbe  business  of  the  road,  about  16 
engines  would  be  necessary,  of  which  10 
would  be  constantly  in  use.  The  following 
arrangement  might  be  adopted  with  ihe 
patxenger  engine:  One  lo  leave  Athens, 
and  one  to  leave  Madison  at  about  the  same 
lime  in  the  morning.  The  engine  with  Lho 
passengers  from  Madison  would  proceed  to 
Eaton  to  n  in  time  to  receive  the.  great  west- 
ern mail  nnd  passengers,  which  would  ba 
conveyed    by  the  same    engine    through 
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Greensboro  to  Carlton's,  a  distance  by  this 
route  of  54  miles.  Here  this  locomotive 
would  meet  the  engine  from  Athens,  which 
would  have  travelled  36  miles. 

The  train  of  cars  from  the  north  and  west 
would  now  be  united  in  one,  and  taken  by  a 
third  engine  to  Augusta.* 

The  engines  from  the  west  and  Athens 
would  then  remain  at  this  station  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Augusta  locomotive,  when 
that  from  Athens  would  proceed  to  Madison 
by  way  of  Eatonton,  leaving  at  the  latter 
place  the  western  mail  and  passengers, 
and  that  from  Madison  would  go  on  to 
Athens. 

Thus  the  daily  service  of  each  engine 
would  not  exceed  90  miles ;  those  on  the 
Athens  and  western  branch  line  would  run 
90  miles  ;  that  on  the  main  line  to  Augusta, 
would  travel  78  miles. 

In  this  distribution  of  the  labor  of  the 
locomotives,  the  amount  performed  by  each 
would  not  exceed  that  which  it  would  be 
capable  of  accomplishing  with  ease  and 
certainty.  This  would  require,  therefore, 
•the  constant  use  of  four  locomotives,  two 
san  the  union  line,  and  two  on  the  several 
btanehes.  To  provide  six  English  passen- 
ger engines  would  be  an  abundance,  allow, 
lug  for  accidents,  and  occasional  repairs  of 
those  in  use. 

The  engines  for  freight  should  be  made 
of  great  power,  capable  of  carrying  from 
500  to  1000  bales  of  cotton. 

On  a  road  built  on  the  plan  of  the  Geor- 
gia railway,  with  permanent  embankments, 
a  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  an  hour,  with  the 
freight  engines,  may  be  allowed.  As  stop- 
pages,  taking  in  fuel  and  water,  delivering 
and  receiving  freight,  &c,  will  occupy  con- 
siderable  time,  and  as  steep  rises  at  the 
head  of  Butler's  creek  and  on  the  branch 
lines,  may  cause  some  detention,  the  freight 
engines  may  not  "perform  the  trip  in  the 
winter  season  in  less  than  1£  days. 

One  engine  with  freight  might  leave 
Madison,  Eatonton  and  Athens  every  other 
day,  and  meet  at  Carlton's,  where  a  daily 
departure  would  be  made  for  Augusta,  and 
likewise  from  Augusta  for  Carlton's  ;  this 
arrangement  would  require  the  constant 
employment  of  5  engines,  that  is,  2  on 
the  main  and  3  on  the  branch  tracks.  But 
as,  at  certain  seasons,  the  exigencies  of 
business  might  require  a  greater  number  of 
engines,  so  as  to  leave  each  of  the  termina. 
ting  points  daily,  and  as  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  every  extent  of  business,  as 
well  as  against  every  contingency  of  acci- 
dent, &c,  we  will  assume  that  10  freight 
engn*£S  may  be  necessary.  There  will  be, 
by  the  arrangement  we  have  mentioned,  4 
passenger  arief*>  freight  engines  in  daily  use. 

Allowing  for  ill  wear  aod  tear  of  engines 
and  cars,  expense  of  oil,  fuel,  water  sta- 
tions, attendants,  engineers,  &c,  we  may 
put  cost  of  running  each  engine  at  916 
per  diem 952,560  00 

87  supervisors  of  road  and  keepers  of  turn- 
outs...       9,720  00 

Expense  of  bands  at  the  depositories  and 
repairs  of  the  road,  &c 25,000  00 

Agents  and  collectors  at  the  various  de- 
positories, with  assistants,  <fec 9,000  00 

$  general  superintendents 3,000  00 

i&ngtae  at  the  inclined  plane,  with  wear, 

tear,  and  attendants 4,380  00 

•103,660  00 
A  ad  for  workshops,  and  contingencies . . ..      9,366  00 

^  Huch  amount $113,026  00 

IX  sductfrom 575,750  00 

Lf  «ves $462,724  00 

As  a  nett  amount  of  income,  equal  to  26  per  cent,  on 
th  t  capital  invested. 

*  *  Passengers  for  Augusta  might  remain  at  Torap- 
Jtii  as'  to  breakftst,  while  the  engine  we*t  to  and  re- 
to,  tped  from  Eatonton. 


I  consider  the  above  result  entirely  de- 1 
rivable  from  the  present  work,  as  contem- 
plated, without  talcing  into  view  any  addi- 
tional revenue  from  those  extensions  of  the 
road  into  Tennessee,  and  west  from  Madison 
or  Eatonton,  which  will  be  the  almost  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  completion  of 
the  Georgia  railroad.  The  receipts  of  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,  in  a  short  period, 
will  probably  average  12  or  1500  dollars 
per  diem ;  as  upwards  of  1000  dollars  have 
lately  been  frequently  taken  in  the  day,  al- 
though the  amount  of  cotton  sent  upon  the 
road,  up  to  this  time,  does  not  exceed  6000 
hales,  as  the  high  river  during  the  whole  of 
this  season,  and  long  dray  age,  and  heavy 
tolls  across  the  Savannah  bridge,  have  pre- 
vented any  cotton  of  consequence  being 
sent  by  way  of  the  railroad  from  Augusta 
to  Charleston. 

The  fact,  that  it  costs  the  planter  at 
Madison,  Eatonton  and  Athens  about  3 
dollars  per  bale,  nearly  one  tenth  part  of  the 
value  of  his  crop,  to  take  it  to  Augusta, 
places  the  certainty  of  the  transportation  of 
this  grand  staple  on  the  railroad  beyond  a 
question.  The  same  fact  applies  also  to  up 
freight,  which  costs  in  wagons  about  $1 J 
per  100  wt.  per  100  miles. 

The  circumstance,  indeed,  that  there  is 
no  competition  of  any  nature  to  be  feared 
in  the  operations  of  this  railroad ;  that  not 
even  a  good  turnpike  exists  to  offer  a  feeble 
contention  with  it ;  that  the  roads,  at  the 
very  season  when  the  crops  are  ready  for 
transportation  to  market,  are  almost  im- 
passable— presents  a  combination  of  facts, 
which  speaks  in  the  most  encouraging  lan- 
guage to  the  promoters  of  this  enterprize 
to  persevere  in  their  undertaking. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
dividends  on  the  capital  invested,  however 
flattering  the  prospect,  that  the  planter  is  to 
look  for  his  chief  reward  from  the  work. 
It  is  from  the  increase  in  the  worth  of  his 
real  estate,  in  the  doubled,  trebled,  and 
quadrupled  value  of  which,  he  will  find  him- 
self suddenly  invested  with  fortune,  as  if  by 
magical  influence.  The  tide  of  emigration 
will  be  arrested,  as  it  sweeps  over  the  coun- 
try in  its  westward  course,  and  the  people 
learn  to  be  satisfied  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  prosperity,  and  the  attendant  comforts, 
and  refinements  secured  to  them  in  their 
"  father  land." 

If  we  were  asked  to  define  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  America,  we  should  say  it 
was  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate. 
And  wherever  we  see  the  greatest  industry 
and  enterprise  among  the  people,  evidencing 
itself  in  the  improvement  of  property,  and 
in  the  establishing  of  those  grand  channels 
of  communication,  which  are  the  very  ar. 
teries  of  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  of  the 
commercial  system,  we  plainly  perceive  the 
stronger  indications  of  solid  wealth  and 
growing  prosperity. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  south  has  not  hitherto  embarked 
more  extensively  in  those  great  schemes  of 
internal  improvement,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which,  northern  capital  and  indus- 
try, for  many  years  past,  have  been  so  for- 
cibly directed. 

Treading  upon  the  footsteps  of  our  neigh- 
bor, we  may  avoid  her  blunders,  and  take 
warning  from  the  beacons  of  misdirected 
enterprise. 

As  I  have  thus  ventured  to  stray  from  the 
subject  matter  of  my  report,  I  will  take  oc- 
casion to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks, 
in  which  I  hope  your  patience  will  indulge 
me.  a 

Turning  our  eyes  upon  the  north,  we  be. 
hold  a  country,  naturally  rugged  and  barren 


in  comparison  with  our  own,  highly  culti- 
vated, wealthy,  and  populous,  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  active  industry ;  the  restless 
and  unsatisfied  march  of  improvement  mani- 
festing itself  in  every  department  of  the  use- 
ful arts;  an  immense  tide  of  commerce 
pouring  itself  through  a  thousand  fruitful 
channels  of  inland  transportation,  wherever 
it  flows,  like  the  floods  of  a  mighty  river, 
leaving  a  deposit  of  wealth  upon  its  way. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  exists  in  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  south  an  oppo- 
sing evil,  which  prevents  the  action  of  this 
spirit,  and  deprives  us  of  the  benefits  which 
result  from  its  exercise.  But  where  is  the 
foundation  for  the  assertion  ? 

There  is  in  the  Agricultural  interest  of 
the  south  a  real  and  substantial  wealth, 
which,  being  widely  diffused,  and  generally 
enjoyed,  is  the  source  of  security  and  ease 
among  the  people,  rendering  them  less  dis- 
posed to  speculative  enterprises,  which  re- 
quire the  withdrawing  of  capital  from  an 
always  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

That  the  ability  to  execute  exists,  and 
that  there  is  a  good  sense  among  the  people 
which  will  point  out  to  them  the  vast  and 
inestimable  advantages,  to  themselves,  and 
to  the  country,  which  will  reward  their  ef- 
forts, cannot  be  questioned.  Let  them  once 
awake  to  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  these  undertakings — let  them  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  empower  their 
construction,  embarking  with  zeal  in  their 

Erosecution,  and  foreign  capitalists,  lured 
y  the  valuable  privileges  of  the  charters, 
and  the  rich  harvest  of  revenue  to  be  se- 
cured, will  gladly  lead  a  helping  hand  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  means  for  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Our  great  staple  of  production  is,  of  all 
others,  the  best  calculated,  from  its  porta- 
bility, and  value,  for  railroad  transportation. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  at  this  time, 
of  the  fact,  that  railroads  may  be  construct- 
ed at  the  south,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  the  clearness  of  the  land,  the 
abundance  of  materials,  and  the  peculiar 
labor,  at  a  cost,  vastly  less  than  is  necessary 
at  the  north. 

Complete  this  Union  Georgia  railroad, 
and  we  shall  have  296  miles  of  railroad  ac- 
complished in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,700,000— less  than  one  half 
the  cost  of  the  35  miles  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  about  double  the  cost 
of  16  miles  of  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
road,  and  not  more  than  that  of  the  14  miles 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

The  works  which  we  have  named  are  of 
the  most  expensive  class — and,  on  the  same 
plan  of  graduation,  would  doubtless  have 
cost  nearly  as  much  in  a  southern  climate. 
But  alt  the  same  time  we  contend  that,  weigh- 
ing the  results  produced,  will  the  capital 
expended,  the  balance  is  vastly  in  favor  of 
the  south. 

In  no  works  of  the  north,  nor  in  any  that 
we  are  aware  of  in  Europe,  will  the  same 
capital  afford  the  amount  of  nett  revenue, 
which  may  be  obtained  when  judiciously 
expended  in  these  southern  enterprises. 

Not  only  may  an  immediate  ana  large  re- 
venue be  expected,  but,  extending  over  so 
wide  a  section  of  territory,  these  works  em- 
brace the  prospect  of  a  vast  addition  to  their 
income,  from  an  improvement  in  the  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  country  through 
which  they  pass,  and  from  the  ultimate  ex- 
tensions which  will  necessarily  ensue. 

That  a  communication  between  Charles, 
ton  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
means  of  an  extension  of  the  Athens  branch 
of  the  Georgia  road,  will  be  accomplished, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Georgia  railroad 
will  be  executed.  It  needs  no  extraordinary 
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foresight  to  perceive  the  splendid  results 
which  will  Attend  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  work. 

It  will  not  only  add  anjmmense  value  to 
the  stock  of  the  original  roads,  but  will  be 
productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
whole  country. 

The  productions  of  the  fertile  west  will 
find  a  profitable  market  in  the  south  Atlan- 
tic states,  flooding  the  land  with  almost 
every  article  of  domestic  consumption,  fbr 
not  only  will  her  overflowing  granaries 
pour  their  rich  stores  into  the  cotton  grow, 
ing  sections  of  the  south,  but  manufactories 
and  every  speeies  of  domestic  industry,  en- 
couraged  by  the  facility  of  intercourse  with 
the  seaboard,  by  the  abundance  of  water 
power,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  will 
spring  up  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  every 
section  of  the  south  where  natural  advanta- 
ges are  enjoyed. 

But,  not  only  from  a  reciprocity  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  will  tho  south  and  west 
derive  a  mutual  benefit,  but  the  over-pro- 
duction will  find  a  ready  market  for  expor- 
tation m  Charleston,  which,  from  her  com* 
manding  position  and  peculiar  advantages, 
should  she  still  continue  true  to  herself,  and 
actuated  by  the  same  bold  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  has  lately  given  a  new  impulse 
to  her  prosperity,  must  eventually  become 
the  great  mart  of  southern  Atlantic  com- 
merce. The  lines  of  railroad  soon  to  be  in 
course  of  construction,  in  addition  to  those 
already  completed,  embrace  two -thirds  of 
the  whole  distance  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic. 

The  eye  of  the  patriot  cannot  but  dwell 
with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  presented 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  chain 
of  commercial  intercourse. 
-  Intersecting  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  the  junction  ot  all  its  impor- 
tant tributaries,  arresting  the  rich  freights 
of  the  Tenessee  on  their  great  northern  tour, 
embracing  in  multifarious  extensions  the 
interest  of  the  whole  interior,  it  is  almost 
beyond  the  imperfect  efforts  of  the  imagina- 
tion, to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  great  work,  which  is  to  revolu- 
tionize the  transportation,  and  affect  more 
or  less  the  whole  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  west. 

An  amount  of  $3,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  capital  already  embarked  in  these  enter- 
prises, will  probably  accomplish  this  grand 
object,  and  secure  a  trade  to  the  south  At- 
lantic seaboard  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  (hat  for  which  those  great  rival  works, 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  (50,000,- 
000,  are  now  contending. 

With  these  prospects,  and  these  facts  be- 
fore them,  is  it  possible  that  this  feasible  un- 
dertaking, for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
such  comparatively  insignificant  means  are 
necessary,  can  long  appeal,  in  vain,  to  an 
enterprising  people,  for  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  reply  to  this  inter, 
rogatory,  even  were  we  ever  so  doubtful  of 
the  alacrity  of  those,  who  have  so  large  an 
interest  at  stake,  to  embark  in  it.  It  is 
known  that  many  English,  and  other  foreign 
capitalists,  are  now  turning  their  attention 
to  the  south,  as  embracing  from  the  solid 
and  substantial  basis  of  its  avrieultural 
wealth,  and  from  the  wide  and  virgin  field 
for  speculative  enterprise  which  it  opens  be- 
fore them,  advantages  for  the  investment  of 
capital  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  any 
other  country. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  our  prosperity  in 
our  own  bands,  and  with  that  wide  extent 
of  territory,  which  is  one  4ef  the  greatest 


I  blessings  which  characterizes  our  country, 
united  with  an  enterprising  spirit,  establish- 
ing the  means  of  ready  intercommunication 
and  commercial  exchanges,— diffusing  the 
lights  of  education  among  the  people, — the 
south  may,  in  a  few  years,  secure  in  her 
own  enviable  and  increasing  prosperity, 
smile  at  the  disappointed  predictions — alike, 
of  mistaken  friends  and  fanatical  revilers. 

With  my  best  wishes,  gentlemen,  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  noble  and  patriotic 
enterprise  in  which  you  have  embarked  with 
so  determined  a  spirit,  and  with  such  flat- 
tering prospects  before  you, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  the  highest jrespect,  &c. 
Ardrkw  Alfred  Dexter, 
Civil  Engineer. 
Augusta,  May  29,  1834. 

Statement  of  the  parly  employed  under  the  ClUef  En- 
gineer,  t/t  the  duties  of  the  survey. 

Goorge  B.  Lithgoe,*  of  Sooth  Carolina,  anittant  en- 
gineer^head  of  party  No.  1. 

D.  W.  Johnson  and  G.  V.  B.  Williams,  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  rodmen  ;  James  W.  Harris,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, topographical  delineator. 

Twoohaiiimen  and  one  axeman. 

John  L.  Cole, t  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  assistant  engi- 
neer, head  of  party  No.  2. 

S.  F.  A.  McDowell,  of  Colombia,  S.  C,  rodman  ; 
Win.  Henry  Austin,  of  Missouri,  surveyor  and  topo- 
graphical delineator. 

Two  chainmen  and  one  axeman. 

Remarks.— The  time  occupied  in  the  field  labors 
was  three  months — from  November  to  February — the 
season  was  remarkably  inclement  and  unfavorable. 
Difficulties  peculiar  to  the  country  rendered  the  task 
unusually  burdensome  and  disagreeable.  The  heavy 
rains  and  snows  made  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  a  six  horse  team  could  con- 
vey our  baggage  wagon,  containing  the  tents,  camp 
equipage,  luggage,  provisions,  instruments,  &c.,  of  the 
two  parties  from  place  to  place.  During  a  week,  when 
incessant  rains  confined  the  party  to  the  tents,  they 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pope,  of  Oglethorpe,  for  many  polite  attentions,  fbr 
which,  at  the  request  and  in  the  namo  of  the  whole 
party,  I  tender  him  their  grateful  acknowledgments. 

To  tho  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Lithgoe,  and  the  gentlemen  assisting  them,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  rapid  prosecution  and  timely  com- 

Fletkm  of  the  survey,  embracing  170  lineal  miles,  and 
should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  were  I  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  their  ability 
and  professional  merit.  In  protracting  the  maps  and 
profiles,  making  out  the  estimates,  &c.,  which  occu- 
pied between  three  and  four  months,  1  was  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Henry  Austin  and  James  W.  Harris,  and 
occasionally  by  Mr.  A.  Mezyk,  McCains. 

*  Since  appointed  superintending  engineer  of  the 
western  division  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad. 

t  Since  appointed  superintending  engineer  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad. 


Experiments  on  the  Transverse  Strength 
and  other  Properties  of  Malleable  Iron, 
with  Reference  to  its  Uses  for  Railway 
Bars.  By  Petbr  Barlow,  F.  R.  S., 
Cor.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France  ;  of  the  Imp. 
and  Roy.  Acad,  of  Petersburgh  and 
Brussels,  etc. 

In  order  to  render  some  remarks  and 
observations  in  the  following  pages  intelli- 
gible to  the  general  reader,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  a  few  particulars  relative 
to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
experiments,  and  to  the  appearance  of  them 
in  their  present  form. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Company,  de- 
sirous of  carrying  on  the  great  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged  on  the  most  scienti- 
fic principles ;  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
enormous  cost  of  repairs  which  has  at- 
tended some  large  works  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, offered,  by  public  advertisement, 
a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  "  for  the 
roost  improved  construction  of  railway 
ban,  chairs,  and  pedestals,  and  for  the  best 
manner  of  affixing  and  connecting  the  rail, 
chair,  and  block,  to  each  other,  so  as  to  II 


avoid  the  defects  which  are  felt  more  or  less) 
on  ail  railways  hitherto  constructed ;"  sta- 
ting, that  their  object  was  to  obtain,  with 
reference  to  the  great  momentum  of  the 
masses  to  be  moved  by  locomotive  steam 
engines  on  the  railway, 

1.  "  The  strongest  and  most  economical 
form  of  rail. 

2.  "  The  best  construction  of  chair.   *    1 

3.  "The  best  mode  of  connecting  tho 
rail  and  chair;  and  also  the  latter  to  the 
stone  blocks  or  wooden  sleepers.  And 
that  the  railway  bars  were  not  to  weigh 
less  than  fifty  pounds  per  single  lineal 
yard."  d 

In  consequence  of  this  advertisement,  a 
number  of  plans,  models,  and  descriptions 
were  deposited  with  the  company  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  advertisement;  and 
others  were  received  afterwards,  which,  al- 
though not  entitled  to  the  prize,  were  still 
eligible  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
their  adoption  for  trial.  On  the  24th  of 
December  last,  a  resolution  was  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  appointing  J.  IT. 
Rastrick,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  N.  Wood, 
Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  Civil  Engineers,  and 
myself,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
same,  with  a  view  to  awarding  the  prize ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  requested 
to  recommend  to  the  Directors  such  plans, 
whether  entitled  to  the  prize  or  not,  as 
might  be  considered  deserving  of  a  trial. 
We  met  accordingly  in  London ;  and,  after 
a  long  and  careful  examination  of  the 
several  plans,  drawings,  and  written  de- 
scriptions, recommended  those  we  thought 
entitled  to  the  prize,  which  was  awarded  by 
the  Directors  accordingly.  But  that  part 
of  our  instructions  which  required  us  to 
recommend  one  or  more  rails  for  trial,  we 
were  unable  to  fulfil  to  our  satisfaction* 
principally  for  want  of  data  to  determine 
which  of  the  proposed  rails  would  be 
strongest  and  stiffest  under  the  passing 
load,  and  whether  permanently  fixing  tho 
rail  to  the  chair,  for  which  there  were 
several  plans,  would  be  safe  in  practice. 
No  experiments  on  malleable  iron  having 
ever  been  made  bearing  on  these  points,  it 
was  considered  better  to  leave  the  question 
unanswered,  than  to  recommend,  on  no 
better  ground  than  mere  opinion,  an  ex- 
pensive trial,  which  might  ultimately  prove 
a  failure. 

« 

Seeing,  however,  bow  desirable  it  was 
that  such  data  should  be  obtained,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Directors  to  undertake  a 
course  of  experiments,  which  should  bo 
conducted  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  provided  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  would 
allow  me  the  conveniences  His  Majesty's 
Dockyard  at  Woolwich  afforded,  (which  I 
had  every  reason  to  hope  they  would  do, 
from  the  liberality  I  had  so  frequently  ex- 
perienced from  that  Board  on  similar  oc- 
casions,) and  that  the  Directors  would 
supply  such  instruments,  materials  and 
workmanship,  as  might  be  required  for  tho 
purpose. 

The  Admiralty,  as  I  had  anticipated,  im- 
mediately granted  my  request;  and  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  at 
Birmingham,  a  resolution  was  passed  em- 
bodying my  proposition.  I  accordingly 
commenced,  and  continued  my  experiments, 
till  I  had  elicited  such  facts  as  I  thought 
necessary ;  and  having  arranged  them,  as 
in  the  following  pages,  I  delivered  the  re- 
sults, with  a  report  founded  upon  them,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  London  Committee,  to 
lay  them  before  the  Board;  which  being 
done,  the  Directors  were  pleased  to  express; 
their  high  approbation  of  my  labors,  aitf 
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their  wish  that  the  results  should  he  made 
public^  I  have  been,  therefore,  induced  to 
print  them  in  their  present  form,  introduc- 
ing only  such  foot  notes  as  seemed  to  me 
necessary  to  render  the  subject  intelligible 
to  the  general  reader.  I  have  given,  also,  in 
addition,  the  solution  of  one  or  two  equa- 
tions, which,  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  re- 
port, had  been  suppressed,  the  results  only 
having  been  stated. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  following  pages  have  been  submitted  to 
the  press ;  and  they  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  form  in  which  the  subjects  are  ar- 
ranged, which  would  probably  have  been 
different,  if  the  publication  in  a  separate 
work  had  been  anticipated  in  the  beginning. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  if  the  facts 
elicited  be  found  useful,  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement will  be  considered  matters  of 
secondary  consideration. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

It  is  only  since  the  very  general  adoption 
of  railways  in  this  country,  that  malleable 
iron  has  been  employed  to  any  extent  to  re- 
sist a  transverse  strain,  and  writers  who 
have  undertaken  experiments  to  investigate 
the  strength  of  materials,  have  hitherto 
passed  over  those  inquiries  which  relate  to 
the  transverse  strength  of  this  metal.*  The 
extraordinary  extent,  however,  to  which 
malleable  iron  is  now  applied  to  resist 
transversely  a  passing  load,  renders  it 
highly  essential  that  this  resistance,  and  its 
other  properties,  should  be  fully  investigat- 
ed ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  every  additional 
•weight  of  metal,  beyond  that  which  is  re- 
quisite for  perfect  safety,  is  not  only  use- 
lessly, but  injuriously  employed,  it  being 
generally  admitted  that  bars  beyond  a  cer- 
tain weight  cannot  be  so  well  manufactured 
as  those  of  less  dimensions  ;  and  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  by  a  proper  disposition  of 
the  metal  in  the  sectional  area  of  the  bar, 
(which  depends  on  the  data  in  question,)  a 
greater  strength  may  be  obtained  with  a 
given  weight  of  iron,  than  with  a  greater 
weight  injudiciously  disposed.  Under  these 
impressions,  the  following  experiments  have 
been  undertaken,  and  to  these  inquiries  only 
they  have  been  directed ;  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  on  those  points  they  may 
be  found  useful. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  these  ex- 
perimental researches,  there  is  one  subject, 
rather  of  investigation  than  of  experiment, 
on  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
bestow  some  attention,  it  being  one  on 
which  the  opinions  of  practical  men  are 
much  divided ;  this  is,  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  what  is 
called  the  fish-bellied  rail,  and  that  with 
parallel  edges. 

Examination   of   the    Properties,    Curva- 
ture, and  Resistance,  of  the  Fish-bellied 
Rail. 
It  is  well  known,  both  as  a  theoretical 
and  mechanicHl  fact,  that  if  a  beam  be  fixed 
with  one  end  in  a  wall,  or  other  immovable 
mass,  to  bear  a  weight  suspended  at  the 
other  end,  the  longitudinal  section  of  such 
«  bar  (its  breadth  being  uniform)  should  be 
a  parabola  ;  because,  with  that  figure,  every 
part  of  it  will  be  strong  in  proportion  to  its 
strain,  and  thus  one-third  of  the  material 
may  be  saved.     This  form  of  construction 


is  frequently  adopted  in  the  case  of  cast- 
iron  beams  in  buildings,  and  with  great  ad- 
vantage, as  thereby  one-third  of  the  mate- 
rial is  saved,  while  the  strength  is  pre- 
served, and  the  walls  of  the  building  re- 
lieved from  a  great  unnecessary  weight. 

This  seems  to  have  led  to  a  somewhat 
similar  principle  of  construction  in  what  is 
called  the  fish-bellied  rail;  and  the  ques- 
tion here  is,  with  what  advantage  1    In  the 
first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
figure,  which  theory  requires  in  this  case, 
is  not,  as  in  the  preceding,  a  parabola ;  for, 
as  in  the  transit  of  the  locomotive,  every 
part  of  the  bar  has,  in  succession,  to  bear 
the  weight ;  and  as  the  strain  on  any  part 
of  a  beam  supported  at  each  end,  and  loaded 
in  any  part  of  its  length,  is  as  the  rectangle 
of  the  two  parts, — the  strength  being  as  the 
square  of  the  depth, — it  follows  that  the 
square  of  the  depth  ought  to  be  every  where 
proportional  to  the   rectangle  of  the  two 
parts,  which  is  the  known  property  of  a 
semi-ellipse.   The  bar,  therefore,  in  theory, 
ought  to  be  a  semi-ellipse,  having  its  length 
equal  to  the  transverse  diameter,  and  the 
depth  of  the  beam  for  its  semi-conjugate, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  such  a 
figure  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  strong  in  its  ultimate  resistance  as  a 
rectangular  beam. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  figure  cor- 
rectly in  malleable  iron,  and  many  of  what 
are  called  fish-bellied  rails  are  but  bad  ap- 
proximations to  it,  although  others  differ 
from  it  but  slightly.  The  following  is  the 
general  mode  of  manufacture. 


*  Some  ftw  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength 
of  mnllcablp'  iron  have  certainly  been  mad?.    I  have 
giv>ri  thre«  in  my  E*say  on  ihe  Strength  of  Materials. 
Mr.  Ho;)g!vinson  has  also  glanced  at  this  subject  in  his 
Valuable  paper  of  Kxp^rirn'mt*  on  Cast  Iron,  published 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, ond  M.  DuU-au  has  troaiod  of  the  xubjeet  in  his 
f 'vfcmi  Thorij»K*  et  Experimental,"  &c  :  but  those 
po:nN  of  gr<*ate4t  importance  connected  with  Ihe  aj>- 
•livtuion  of  tli  a  m  ml  to  tho  purposes  of  Railways 
Jw*v©  never  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry. 


being  five  inches,  but  tbe  lesser  depth  in  one 
three  inches,  and  m  the  other  three  and 
three-quarter  inches,  the  latter  being  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson  for  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway.  The  ordinate* 
are  taken  for  each  10°,  or  for  every  inch  of 
the  haW-lengtht  and  in  the  last  column  are 
given  tbe  ordinate*  of  the  true  ellipse, 

TAILS    OF    ORDINATE*. 


ABSCISSES. 


l^WS    Ordinate! 
inFish-bel-  vt  "£■**• 

lied     Rail.         ™ 

Greatest 

depth  5  in. 


0  = 
10  or 

'20  •• 

3d  •• 

40  •• 

50  •• 

60  •• 

70  •• 

80  - 

90  •• 

100  •• 

110  •• 

180   - 

130  •• 

140  ** 

150  •• 

160  *• 

170  ** 

180  •• 


la. 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Least  do.3" 


300 
3*01 
305 
312 
3-21 
331 
3-44 

3  59 

3-75 
3-92 

409 
4-27 
4*43 
4*59 
472 
4-84 
403 

4  98 
500 


Mr.  Ste- 
phenson's 
Rail. 


3*75 
376 
378 

3  82 
388 
395 
4-04 
414 
4-23 
4-34 
4-45 
4*55 
466 
475 
4-84 
491 

4  95 
4-99 
500 


Ordinals* 

in 
the  Ellipse. 


0 
1-64 
229 
276 
314 
3  46 
372 
3*96 
416 
433 
448 
4*61 
471 
480 
4-87 
493 

4-97 
499 

500 


EF  is  the  section  of  an  iron  roll ;  GH  the 
section  of  another.  This  latter  being  hung 
on  a  false  centre  C,  is  turned  down,  leaving 
a  groove  of  varying  depth  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  cylinder  GH  being  now  again 
placed  oti  its  proper  centre  B,  tne  bars  are 
introduced  between  the  two  rolls  atKL; 
and  as  the  iron  passes  through,  it  acquires 
the  variable  depth  shown  in  the  lower  roll. 
The  inner  circle,  or  bottom  of  the  groove, 
is  generally  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  the 
upper  three  feet  in  circumference  ;  conse- 
quently, the  figure  is  completed  in  a  length 
of  three  feet,  and  there  are  commonly  five 
such  lengths  in  a  bar.  The  computation 
of  the  ordinatcs  to  the  curve  thus  formed 
is  by  no  means  difficult;  for,  calling  the 
radius  of  the  cylinder  CD=r,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centres  BC=d  and  x  any  angle 
LCD,  we  find  the  ordinate. 

ID=BJ— >/  (r*+d2— 2rd  cos.  a.) 
And  by  this  formula  the  ordinate*  of  the 
Railway*  II  curves  have  been  computed  for  two  different 
W  fish-bellied  rails  *  the  extreme  depth  in  both 


We  see  by  this  table,  (although  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  proportions  or  degrees 
,  of  eccentricity,  to  work  out  a  true  ellipse 
by  this  method,)  that  we  may  approximate 
towards  it  sufficiently  near  for  practical 
purpose,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  has  done ; 
while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  without  due  pre- 
caution, we  may  so  far  deviate  from  it  as  to 
render  the  bar  dangerously  weak  in  the 
middle  of  its  half. length. 

As  far  as  relates  to  ultimate  strength, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Stephenson's 
rail  is  equal  to  that  of  an  elliptic  rail,  and 
consequently  to  that  of  a  rectangular  rail 
of  the  same  depth  ;  but  there  is  still  an  im- 
portant defect  in  all  elliptical  bars,  viz.,  that 
although  this  form  gives  a  uniform  strength 
throughout,  it  is  by  no  means  so  stiff  as  a 
rectangular  bar  of  a  uniform  depth,  equal 
to  that  of  the  "middle  of  the  curved  bar,  and 
it  is  the  stiffness  rather  than  the  strength 
that  is  of  importance ;  for  the  dimensions 
of  the  rail  most  so  far  exceed  those  which 
are  barely  strong  enough,  as  to  put  the 
consideration  of  ultimate  strength  quite  out 
of  the  question.  The  object,  therefore, 
with  a  given  quantity  of  metal,  is  to  obtain 
the  form  least  affected  by  deflection ;  and 
unfortunately  the  elliptical  bar,  although 
equally  as  strong  as  the  rectangular' bar  of 
the  same  depth,  as  far  as  regards  its  ulti- 
mate resistance,  is  much  less  stiff.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  investigation. 

The  deflections  which  beams  sustain 
when  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  in 
the  middle,  is  the  same,  as  the  ends  would 
be  deflected,  if  the  beams  were  sustained 
in  the  middle,  and  equally  loaded  at  the 
ends,  each  with  half  the  weight ;  and  the 
law  of  deflection  is  the  same  in  the  latter 
case,  as  when  tbe  beam  is  fixed  in  a  wall 
and  loaded  at  its  end,  although  the  amoicar 
is  greater.    At  present,  however,  our  in- 

Suiry  is  net  the  actual,  but  the  relative  de- 
ectton  in  two  beams,  one.  elliptical*  and  the 
other  rectangular,  of  the  same  length,  and 
of  the  same  extreme  depth — the  breadth  and 
load  being  also  equal  in  each.  It  is  quHe 
WlBfefenW  nbecefosa,  I*  eonaider  U>e  corres- 
ponding effects  on  two  half-beams,  each 
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Used  in  An  immovable  mass,  as  represented 
in  the  preceding  figures. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  elementary 
deflection  at  C  is  the  mnie  in  both  beams, 
because  the  lengths  and  loads  are  the  Mine, 
mid  the  depths  at  C  A  equal  ;  hut  the  whole 
deflection  nt  any  other  point  P,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  M  B>,  and  inversely  as  M  P>.  If, 
therefore,  we  call  M  B  =  n,  and  MP  =  |, 
the  aunt  of  all  the  deflations  in  the  two 

beams  will  bej—3_  i  »  A>  A   being  the 


Kg.  1  :- 

IWflKtiun  =f*L*±  &  =  (when  m  =  I) 

"'a 

And  in  fig-  2 :— 

Pefleelion  =f£±&        . 

*  ^fa-s^f^fwhen.veW) 


The  deflections,  therefore,  in  the  two  oases 
are,  with  the  same  weights,  as  33  to  41,"  or 
nearly  as  3  to  4,  a  result  fully  borne  out  by 
subsequent  experiment.     It  is  to  be  oh. 


much    greater    in    comparison  with    the 
parallel  rail  towards  the  middle  of  its  half- 


f  his  w 


it  of  stiffness  Is,  I  should  imagih 


of  metal  thus  effected ;  for  I  find  that  an 
addition  of  little  more  than  four  pounds  per 
yard,  would  convert  this  nil  into  a  rectan- 
gular one  of  the  same  a>pth,  whioh  would 
have  one-third  mure  stiffness  at  its  middle 
point,  and  probably  one-half  more  a  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the.  hiilf-lengths.  I 
nm  aware,  objections  ure  made  to  rectan- 
gular bars  having  so  much  depth  of  bearing 
in  their  chairs,  sad  this  may  he  a  practical 


defect,  on  which  I  shall  offer  no  opinion  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  well  to  estimate  pro- 
perly both  evils,  and  then  to  choose  the 

Having  thus  satisfied  myself  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  fish-bellied  nil,  I  proceeded  with 
my  experimental  inquiries,  which  I  have 
divided  into  the  following  set'; ■ 

I.  To  determine  the  extern 


(lie  anme  bar  will  contract  with  a  given  re* 
duction  of  teiu]>erature. 

2  The  comparative  resistance  of  mallea- 
ble iron  to  extension  and  compression,  and 
thereby  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis. 

a.  The  figure  of  the  area  of  section, 
which  gives  the  greatest  strength  with  the 
same  quantity  of  metal. 

4.  The  strains  which  bars  of  given  sec- 
lions  are  capable  or  sustaining  without  in- 
jury to  lhair  elastic  power. 

Experiment*  to  determine  th*  quantity 
which  iron  extendi  under  different  lie* 
greet  of  tension. 

With  a  view  to  this   inquiry,  an  in- 
strument was    made  as  in  the  annexed 

Pig.   1. 


eat^jy  fauMMibVif  the  par-dW  (STbe  i 

of  the  figure  here  ant— d. 


sketch-  a  o  c  4  js  a  piece  of  brass,  ahont 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  having  an  are  at 
top,  divided  into  tenths  of  inehes  ;  hfg  is  a 
hand,  with  a  vernier,  turning  freely  on  a 
aentre  h ;  and  i  is  a  steel  pin,  about  ualf- 
an-inch  long,  projecting  perpendicularly 
forward;  the  distances  fk  to  hi  being  as  10 
to  1.  e  is  s  small  end  with  a  screw,  for  the 
purpose  described  bek>w.    *  *  c  d  is  another 

*  It  will  be  Mm  in  s  anhaequent  pur,  ibol  by  in- 
tfnducjcis  wtuu  n  mM  a  leanr  wan,  that  wasjM  fcr 
Weight,  a  parallel  rail  may  be  made  u  Mrong  ae  the 
fixli-beUint.  with  nnly  en  addition*]  depth  in  the  chair 


piece  of  brass,  having  a  screw  e  ;  /  is  a 
piece  working  in  a  dove-tail,  adjustable  for 
position  by  the  screw  g,  and  t  Is  another 
steel  pin  projecting  forward .    a  b  is  an  iron 

«| D ' ft 


Fig.  2. 


Jtff> 


W^ 


^9 


saddle-piece,  with  a  set  screw  * ;  and  at  »  a 
hole  is  tapped  to  receive  the  screw  e,  fig.  2; 
and  another  saddle  piece,  exaetly  like  this, 
:     — J"  to  receive  the  screw  e,  of  fig.  1. 

The  iron  bars  intended  to  be  ex- 
perimented on  were  made  of  the 
annexed  form,  about  ten  feel  in 


t  a  and  b  in 
the  proving  machine  ;•  the  two 
saddle  pieces  were  then  fixed  on  at 
the  exact  distance  of  100  inches; 
the  instruments,  fig.  1  and  2,  screw- 
ed into  their  respective  saddle 
pieces,  and  a  light  deal  rod  hung, 
by  means  of  two  small  holes  form- 
ed in  it,  (also  nt  the  distance  of  100 
inches,)  upon  Ibe  two  pins  i  i ; 
and  then  by  means  of  the  set- 
screw,  fig.  2,  the  vernier  of  fig. 
1  was  adjusted  exactly  to  aero. 
The  pump  of  the  hydraulic  press 
was  now  put  in  action,  and  ufter 
one,  two,  or  more  tons  pressure 
were  on,  according  to  the  aisa  of 
the  bar,  and  every  thing  brought 
well  to  its  bearing,  the  band  was 

r'n  adjusted  to  aero,  after  which 
Index  was  read  for  every  ail- 


(6) 


ditional  ton.  Here  it  will  be  a< 
that  whatever  the  bar  stretched 
between  the  two  instrumental  the 
lower  pin  of  fig.  1  was  drawn 
forward,  and  the  index-end  thrown 
back  ten  times  that  amount*  con- 
sequently to  ten  times  the  aa(nal 
amount  of  the  quantity  stretched. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  after 
one,  two,  or  more  tons  strain 
were  applied  [to  bring  every  (king 
Well  to  its  bearing,  the  index  was 
adjusted  ,io  aero,  and  its  reading 
afterwards  carefully  registered 
as  eaeh  additional  (on  was  added. 
The  strain  during  ike  experi- 
ment was  repeatedly  let  off,  and  the  in- 
dex was  found  (o  return  to  aero,  till  the 
strain  amounted  to  about  nine  or  ten  tons 
per  inch,  when  the  stretching  became 
greaier  for  each  Ion.  and  the  bar  did  not 
any  lunger  regain  its  original  length  when 
the  strain  was  removed,  its  elasticity  with 
this  tension  being  obviously  injured. 

These  experiments  required  more  attend- 
ance than  it  waa  passible  for  one  person  lo 
give ;  the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  the 

*  Tba  Lord*  Comroieeionera  of  the  Adrnualiy  bev- 
■f  been  ataeeed  to  allow  me  any  fbciliiiea  nil  SU- 
jaety '«  Hook-yard  ■<  Woolwich  nflordnd  for  condncliu 


thaw  NBMkaanB  on  ■  proper  scale,  ihe  proving  ma- 
china  ben  ■etiuid  to  ■  an  hydrsaU-fe  prsea,  con- 
euueted  by  Heaira.  Rramah't,  principally  for  the  pur- 
pnaeof  tntitwof  MWVtM  the  inncahke,  bribes  they 
ire  iiaued  for  -arvice.  It  ia  an  excellent  machine  of 
ita  kind,  b  rapoble  of  bearing  a  -train  uf  100  tana 
and  ia  very  ncoiible  to  a  difference  of  -train  of  1.8th 
ofaton. 
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reading  and  registering  the  index,  paired 
each  the  undivided  attention  of  one  indivi- 
dual;  the  pumping  alao  required  to  be 
watched  with  care.  And  I  have  great  plea, 
sure  in  acknowledging  the  ready ^assistance 
I  received  from  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Kingston, 
the  Engineers  of  the  yard ;  from  Mr.  P.  W. 
Barlow,  Civil  Engineer ;  as  also  from  Lieu- 
tenant Lecount,  who  came  from  Birming- 
ham to  witness  and  assist  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

(To  U  etUtnvetl.) 

Aerial  Steamboats. — Some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  since,  I  passed  a  dav  at  a 
tavern  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  with  Mr.  Maury, 
the  inventor  of  the  rotary  steam  engine, 
used  in  the  glass-honse  at  Lechmere  Point, 
and  who  has  made  numerous  experiments 
on  light,  heat  and  combustion,  and  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  mechanics.  He  stated  that 
be  should  lire  to  see  the  mail  transported  by 
carriages,  propelled  by  steam,  between  our 
largest  cities,  and  that  I  should  live  to  see  it 
carried  in  steamboats  through  the  air.  On 
expressing  doubts  of  the  practicability  of 
the  latter  improvement,  in  the  mode  of 
transmitting  intelligence,  he  went  into  a 
long  argument  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  only 
possible,  but  absolutely  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  has  been  ascertained,  he  observed, 
that  large  weights  can  be  elevated  high 
above  the  earth,  by  balloons  filled  with  air, 
lighter  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
first  grand  step,  then  has  been  securely 
taken,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a 
power  which  shall  give  the  balloon  a  hori- 
zontal motion,  when  a  rudder  can  be  applied 
to  guide  it,  and  this  can  be  done  by  a  steam 
engine,  working  paddle-wheels  as  in  a 
steamboat  on  our  waters,  but  each  of  the 
paddles  to  move  on  an  axis  so  as  to  offer 
no  resistance,  after  having  struck  the  air  in 
one  direction.  The  balloon  must  be  con- 
structed in  the  form  of  a  fish,  or  in  other 
words,  have  length,  and  such  a  structure 
as  will  be  most  easily  propelled  and  guided, 
while  space  is  afforded  for  the  machinery 
and  passengers.  He  had  estimated  the  re- 
quisite size  of  a  steam  aerial  boat  to  sustain 
an  engine  capable  of  propelling  it  sixty  miles 
an  hour.  After  many  details,  this  intelli- 
gent, ingenious,  and  sanguine  gentleman, 
closed  his  remarks  with  this  bold  and  pro- 
phetic declaration,  "You,  sir,  if  you  live  to 
the  common  age  of  man,  will  see  aerial  steam- 
boats rise  up  out  of  our  large  cities  every 
morning,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  and  take 
their  several  directions  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  laden  with  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers." 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  are 
generally  entertained  of  the  ultimate  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  balloon  experiments,  a 
very  scientific  man,  many  years  since,  did 
foretell  the  establishment  of  railroads,  and 
may  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  aerial  ocean 
being  successfully  navigated.  It  would  not 
be  more  wonderful  than  was  the  first  steam- 
boat which  the  illustrious  Fulton  launched 
upon  the  Hudson,  or  the  sight  of  the  first  lo- 
comotive, which  sped  like  the  wind  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester. — [Boston  Atlas.] 

Allegany  River.— The  convention  which  was 
held  at  Kittaning  on  the  18th  in*t.  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  the  best  method  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Allegany  river,  up  to  the  New  York 
Line,  has  induced  many  persons  to  examine  the 
subject  carefully,  and  the  result  is,  the  entire  con- 
viction of  almost  every  one  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished wiui  certainty,  and  at  a  very  small  expense, 
comparatively.  The  plan  which  practical  men  and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  stream  think 
best,  is  that  of  damt  and  locks,  so  as  to  make  a 
steamboat  navigation  at  all  times,  except  when  ob- 
structed bv  ioe ;  and  that  Interruption  would  not 


ooatinue,  on  an  average,  more  than  ten  weeks  in 
each  year. 

The  dams  should  be  made  of  brush,  loose  stones, 
and  gravel ;  and  extended  across  the  river,  up  and 
down  the  stream,  say  70  feet;  with  a  lock  on  one 
side  large  enough  to  allow  a  steamboat  carrying 
100  tons,  with  a  stern  wheel,  to  pass.  The  dam 
should  not  be  moce  than  4 1-4  to  5  feet  high. 

These  dams  would  not  interrupt  the  descending 
navigation,  particularly  of  lumber,  at  all ;  and  they 
can  be  made  at  a  very  small  expense. 

They  have  been  tested  in  many  of  the  western 
streams  particularly  those  which  have  gravelly 
bottoms.  Oneof  these  dam*  on  the  Sciota,  (Ohio) 
beloning  to  a  Mr.  Mussleman,  has  been  in  use  near 
thirty  years,  and  has  cost  scarcely  any  thing  for 
repair,  and  does  not  interrupt  the  ascent  of  large  Or- 
leans boats,  carrying  3  or  400  brls  of  flour  each.  _ 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men  acquainted  with 
the  river,  that  a  judicious  expenditure  of  $500,000 
would  give  a  steamboat  navigation  for  boats  of  100 
tons,  at  all  seasons,  except  when  obstructed  by 
ice,  to  the  New  York  State  line.  This  would  open 
another  channel  of  trade  to  the  West,  of  vast  im- 

S>rtance;  and  connected  with  the  Hudson  and 
rie  Rail  Road,  or  with  a  canal  from  Rochester  to 
CMein,  would  furnish  the  city  of  New  York  with 
the  most  advantageous  connection  she  ever  can 
have  with  the  vast  country  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries.  Merchandise  could,  by  this 
rpute,  be  delivered  from  the  city  of  New  York  at 
the  towns  on  the  Ohio  six  weeks  later  in  the  fall, 
and  six  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  than  by  any 
other  route  she  can  command,  and  at  one  third  less 
expense. 

Any  one  who  will  examine  the  map  will  see  the 
immense  advantages  T)f  this  route  for  New  York. 
—[Pittsburg  Gazette.] 

/     [From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
ASCRIPTION   OP  THE   FREYBURG    8TJ8PBN. 
*  SION    BRIDGE. 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  £.  Terry,  C.  E. 
The  city  of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland, 
is  well  known  to  most  travellers  for  its  re- 
markable  locality,  being  seated  partly  in 
a  deep  and  winding  valley,  watered  by 
the  river  Saone,  and  partly  on  the  adja. 
cent  high  and  overhanging  cliffs.  To  ar- 
rive at  the  centre  of  the  town,  by  the  road 
from  Berne,  carriages  were  formerly 
obliged  to  descend  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  Staalberg.  On  arriving  at  Bernegate, 
it  seemed  to  travellers  as  if  they  had  al. 
ready  got  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  but 
great  was  their  astonishment  to  be  inform, 
ed  that  they  had  yet  to  travel  for  half  an 

hour  before  they  could  reach  the  city 

to  follow  the  several  large  windings  of  the 
river,  cross  it  three  times,  then  to  ascend 
the  long,  difficult,  and  steep  ascent  called 
Alt  Brurmm  Straste  (Old  Well-street), 
which  was  at  all  times  enough  of  itself  to 
dismay  a  traveller,  and  has  proved  the 
death  of  many  a  horse.  The  bad  state 
of  the  roads,  and  defective  plan  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  approaching  it. 
Industry,  commerce,  social  life,  all  felt 
alike  the  influence  of  this  almost  isolated 
position  of  the  place.  But  what  could  be 
done  ?  The  obstacles  seemed  insurmoun- 
table ;  the  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  on 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  town  stands, 
seemed  to  mock  the  idea  of  forming  a 
street  through  them  of  any  tolerable  de. 
gree  of  ascent ;  and  had  even  this  been 
possible,  it  would  only  have  tended  to  in. 
crease  the  length  of  the  windings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
bridge,  either  of  wood  or  stone,' of  a  suf. 
ficient  height  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  the  rugged  ascents  and  descents,  seem, 
ed  too  daring  for  contemplation,  the  height 


being  upwards  of  150  feet,  aadtheleagth 
much  greater.  The  expense,  too,  espe- 
cially if  stone  had  been  employed,  would 
have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  Use 
means  of  the  citizens;  for  the  city  is  not 
rich,  being  but  little  frequented,  and  thin- 
ly populated,  containing,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  no  more  than  9,000  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  more  public  spirited  and 
zealous  citizens,  who  had  heard  of  the 
iron  suspension  bridges  erected  in  other 
countries,  at  length  proposed  to  raise,  by 
subscription,  the  pecuniary  means  neces- 
sary for  ascertaining  the  applicability  of 
such  a  structure  to  the  natural  circum- 
stances of  Freyburg,  and,  if  practicable, 
of  actually  constructing  it. 

As  soon  as  the  subscription  reached  a 
suitable  amount,  several  eminent  engi- 
neers were  consulted,  and  after  examina- 
tion of  the  plans  of  different  competitors, 
M.  Chaley,  the  famous  French  engineer, 
who  erected  the  wire  bridges  atBeaucaire, 
Chasey,  and  several  other  places  in  the 
south  of  France,  obtained  the  preference. 
The  contract  agreed  on  with  him  on  the 
10th  February,  1830,  was  to  this  effect : 
that  he  was  togjiave,  at  different  instal- 
ments, 200,000  (Swiss)  francs,  for  the 
completion  of  an  iron  wire  bridge ;  that 
the  expense  of  the  approaches  on  both 
sides,  and  the  compensation  to  individuals 
for  loss  sustained  in  their  property,  should 
be  defrayed  partly  by  the  subscribers  and 
partly  by  the  government ;  and  that  the 
contractor,  M.  Chaley,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  should  have  the  enjoyment  of 
the  produce  from  the  tolls  for  80  years* 
Some  time  afterwards,  these  conditions 
were  considerably  modified ;  it  being 
agreed  that  M.  Chaley's  right  to  the  tolls 
should  be  limited  to  40  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  the  profits  are  to  revert  to 
the  subscribers  during  59  years,  after 
which  the  toll  is  to  cease,  and  the  bridge 
to  become  the  property  of  the  canton,  or 
common  property. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  sub. 
scribers  took  place  on  the  10th  of  March, 
18S0,  when  they  appointed  a  committee 
of  10  members  (afterwards  increased  to 
20)  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
bridge. 

Immediately  after  these  arrangements, 
the  necessary  preliminary  preparations 
were  entered  upon ;  but  the  political  dis- 
turbances which  broke  out,  in  1830-1, 
in  France,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland 
but  particularly  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg, 
had  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  un- 
dertaking— added  to  which,  differences 
arose  between  the  contractor  and  the 
committee,  which  tended  greatly  to  retard 
the  project.  The  general  good  will  of 
the  citizens,  however,  and  the  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  and  activity  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  committee,  re  called 
ere  long  the  dormant  project  into  life  and 
activity.  In  March,  1832,  the  works 
were  entered  upon  with  great  zeal,  and 
the  first  stone  of  one  of  the  porticos  was 
laid,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  ar- 
chitects Eraser  and  Brugger.  From  that 
time  the  works  were  continued  in  every 
department  without  interruption ;  and,  to 
facilitate   their  progress,  a   temporary 
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'  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river  Saone, 
it  being  for  the  ease  and  advantage  of  the 
workmen  to  get  from  one  side  to  the  other 
withouHose  of  time. 

The  finances  of  the  company  were  all 
expended,  however,  long  before  the  bridge 
approached  to  its  completion.  But  though 
the  funds  were  exhausted,  the  ardor  and 
generous  feeling  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  were  not.  Government,  which, 
from  the  beginning,  had  given  its  particu- 
lar sanction  and  protection  to  the  mea- 
sure, came  once  more  to  its  assistance, 
by  granting  leave  for  the  opening  of  a  lot. 
tery,  which  produced  to  the  company  the 
sum  of  80,000  francs. 

Hie  work  was  now  once  more  renew- 
ed  with  vigor,  and  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1884,  the  subscribers  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  extended  across  the  valley,  the 
first  of  the  numerous  wires  which  form  the 
two  main  ropes  or  supports  of  the  bridge. 
Next  followed  the  fixing  of  the  subordi- 
nate suspension  wires,  and  the   laying 
down  of  the  beams  to  form  the  foundation 
or  flooring  of  the  bridge.  The  latter  men* 
tioned  operation  took  place,  it  might  be 
•aid,  in  a  magical  manner.     The  inhabi- 
tants were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  at 
their  gates  an  unlooked-for,  and,  for  foot 
passengers,  a   sufficiently  solid   bridge, 
where,  ten  days  before,  they  had  seen 
only  two  immense  wire-ropes.  After  this, 
the  other  various  inferior  works  soon  fol- 
lowed, as  the  completion  of  the  footway, 
tho  erection  of  the  balustrade,  &c.     At 
length,  on  the  8th  October,  a  carriage  was 
driven  over  the   bridge  at  full  gallop, 
which  was  followed,  on  the  same  day,  by 
the  stage,  or  post  coach,  from  Berne  to 
'Freyburg,  enthusiastically  greeted  by  a 
vast  number  of  astonished  spectators. 

The  balustrades,  though  simply  mo- 
delled, present,  nevertheless,  a  very  hand, 
some  appearance.  Any  vehicle,  be  it 
ever  so  heavily  laden,  may  safely  venture 
over ;  and  although  the  ear  is  at  first 
rather  startled  at  the  noise  of  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses,  yet  the  most  clear-sighted 
person  cannot  discover  the  slightest  mo- 
tion communicated  either  to  the  wire 
ropes  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  bridge. 
The  traveller  passing  over  does  not  feel 
the  least  vibration,  and  his  astonishment 
finds  no  bounds,  to  think  that  he  has  ar- 
rived so  soon,  and  in  safety,  across  the 
deep  gulf  below. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  whole 
structure  is  suspended  by  two  large  ropes 
of  wire,  firmly  secured  at  each  end,  by 
being  let  into  shafts  made  for  that  purpose. 
At  each  end  the  porticos,  over  which  the 
ropes  pass,  serve  for  antagonist  support- 
era,  or  counterforts.  They  are  built 
partly  of  limestone,  brought  from  Neuen- 
berg  and  Neuenstadt,  and  partly  of  sand, 
stone,  which  is  got  in  the  stone  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Freyburg*:  all  the 
blocks  are,  by  way  of  greater  security, 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of 
iron  cramps.  The  quantity  c<*  iron  used 
for  this  purpose  was  570  cwt.  The  height 
of  the  porticos  is  65  Berne  feet.  The 
opening  for  the  gateway  is  45  feet  high, 
20  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  in  depth  ;  the 
width  of  each  pillar  is  14  feet.    About 


160  feet  from  the  porticos  the  shafts  are 
situated  ;  their  depths  are  each  58  feet, 
and  their  diameters  82  feet.  These  shafts 
are  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on  both  sides, 
and  comprise  each  three  chambers,  situ- 
ated at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other, 
each  containing  three  immense  unwrought 
blocks  of  Neuenberg  stone,  to  which  the 
main  wire  ropes  are  fastened.     The  con* 
necting  wires  or  chains,  16  in  number, 
are  drawn  through  these  vaults ;  they  rest 
at  the  same  time  on  12  cast  iron  cylin- 
ders, and  are  held  fast   by  128  anchors 
or  grapples,  of  a  total  weight  of  1,024 
lbs.      These   connecting  ropes  or  ties 
serve  the  great  main  wire  ropes  as  aux- 
iliary  supports,  which  bear  up  on  both 
sides  the  great  beams  of  the  bridge  floor- 
ing,  by  means  of  suspension  wires  or  ties. 
The  length  of  the  main  wire  ropes  is 
1,280  feet  each.     They  consist  each  of 
2,000  separate  wire  threads,  which  united 
make  a  mass  of  4,000  threads,  or  little 
chains,  of  a  total  weight  of  060  cwt. 
Dependent  from  each  of  the   two  main 
connecting  wire  ropes,  or  inverted  arch, 
hang  164  smaller  suspension  wire  ropes, 
at  about  5  feet  asunder >  these  are  made 
fast  above  through  iron  ltyops,  and  below 
are  connected  with  hoops  of  iron,  into 
which  the  beam  ends  whi\h  support  the 
footway  are  firmly  fastened.  The  longest 
of  the  smaller  dependent  ropes  of  wire  is 
60  feet,  and  the  shortest  half  a  foot ;  each 
is  composed  of  25  single  wires,  so  that 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge  is  held  up  by 
more  than  8,000  single  wires.     The  num- 
ber of  beams  which  form  the  foundation 
or  platform  of  the  bridge,  amounts  to  166, 
held  together  by  828  hoops  of  wrought/ 
iron.     Four  lines  of  beams  run  longitu- 
dinally throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the,  bridge,  upon  which  rest  the  two  foot, 
ways.      On  both  sides,  to  separate   the 
carriage-way    from   the   foot-paths,  are 
strong  oaken  balustrades,  made   in  the 
form  of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  height  of 
which  is  4  feet.     The  carriage-way  is  16 
feet,  and  each  footway  8  feet,  wide :  so 
that  the  total  width  of  the  bridge  is  22 
feet.     Its  total  length,  including  the  two 
counterforts,  over  which  vhe  main  wire 
ropes  are  passed,  is  941  feet ;  exclusive 
of  the  counterforts,  its  length  is  903  feet ; 
the  carriage-way  alone  is  864  feet.     Its 
height  above  the  river,  when  measured 
30th  Oct.  1834,  was  163  feet. 

The  quantity  of  iron  used  in  this  work 
was  not  less  than  80  tons,  and  of  wood 
135  tons. 

The  weight  sustained  by  the  two  main 
wire  stays  is  120  tons ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  amazing  and  enormous 
weight  of  2,400  tons.  J.  E.  T. 

[From  th«  N.  Y.  Mech»nic«\Mag»xine.l 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Keeseville,  refers  to  a  subject,  which, 
though  it  has  been  some  time  before  the 
public,  appears  from  various  causes  to 
have  received  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
attention  h  merits.  To  find  the  true  sol. 
venf  for  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  was 
a  desideratum  long  sought  for  by  inge- 
nious and  scientific  men,  and  great  anti. 


cipations  of  the  benefits   to  be  derived 
from  it  wore  indulged  in,  if  it  could  be 
found  ;  but  great  as  they  were,  they  ap. 
pear  to  have  borne  scarcely  the  slightest 
proportion  to  what  proves  to  be  the  real, 
ity,  now  that  the  solvent  is  found.     The 
benefit  of  the  discovery  being  secured  by 
letters  patent  to  the  discoverer,  makes  it 
the  business  of  him  and  his  assigns  to 
extend  the  application  of  it  to  its  various 
uses;  but  so  amazingly  extensive  is  its 
usefulness,  that  years,  and  even  ages,  may 
pass  away,  before  it  shall  be  applied  to 
all  the  purposes  it  is  calculated  to  answer. 
When  we  see  its  wonderful   efficiency, 
not  only  in  rendering  cloth  impervious  to 
air  and  water,  but  in  joining  the  edges  to. 
gether  without  sewing — when  we  see  not 
only  cushions  to  sit  on,  but  beds  to  lie  on, 
filled  with  air,  so  that  a  stage  passenger 
can  sit  all  day  upon  a  seat,  and  sleep   at 
night  upon  a  bed,  infinitely  softer  than 
down — and  deflating  both  in  a  momont, 
wrap  them  up  and  tuck  them  in  a  corner  of 
his  trunk  or  walle  t— who,  after  seeing  all 
this,  will  attempt  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
uses  of  such  an  invention,  or  who  would 
be  without  a  suit  of  clothes  of  it  to  wear 
in  wet  weather,  if  he  could  get  them?     I 
know  not  what  calculations  are  made  by 
the  proprietors  to  extend  it,  but  I  will  ven. 
ture  to  say,  when  the  patent  expires,  if 
not  before,  few  sails  will  be  seen  which 
are  not  prepared  with  Indian  rubber ;  and 
I  think,  tho,  the   Mechanics'  Magazine 
may  be  benefitted  by  tho  communications 
of  Mr.  Thomas.  S.  B. 

Keewville,  Clinton  co.v  N.  Yn  May  17,  1895. 

S.  Blydbnbuboh,  Esq.  :  Sir, — In  this 
age  of  "  Indian  rubber,"  will  you  permit 
me  to  submit  to  you,  whether  the  applica- 
tion of  that  article  to  the  sails  of  vessels 
of  every  description  would  not  be  highly 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  merchants 
and  the  government  ?  Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
likely  to  be  derived  from  its  use,  are  the 
preservation  of  the  cloth  from  mildew, 
its  rendering  the  texture  firmer,  more 
elastic,  and  of  course  capable  of  endur- 
ing greater  tension  when  in  use.  In  wet 
weather  the  sails  would  be  lighter,  and 
more  easily  managed.  I  think  if  coal 
tar  be  the  solvent  used  in  making  the 
varnish,  the  expense  attending  the  pro- 
cess of  covering  the  cloth  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  benefits  arising  from  its  use ; 
but  in  this  I  may  be  in  error. 

I  can  think  of  but  one  objection  to  its 
use  :  it  is  possible  that  "spontaneous  com- 
bustion might  ensue  when  sails  should 
be  stowed  away  in  large  quantity,  and 
in  a  close,  warm  situation. 

If  you  think,  sir,  the  suggestion  has 
any  value,  please  communicate  it  (if  new) 
to  your  friend  Mr.  Minor,  of  the  Mecha- 
nics' Magazine,  and  oblige,  very  respect* 
fuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T*OM4f  •  . 
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On  the  Use  of  Plated  Glass  as  Sheathing 

fir  Ships'  Bottoms. 
To  she  Editor  of  the  Mechanic!*  Magazine : 
►  Sim,— Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
|br  a  long  time  to  invent  a  sheathing*  or 
bottom,  for  ships,  which  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  corrosion  by  salt  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  accumulation  of  ani- 
maleulte  and  dirt  attendant  upon  most  bot- 
toms which  have  heretofore  been  used. 

I  bate  thought  that  the  following  plan 
would  be  free  from  the  usual  difficulties, 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  it 
to  your  notice.  It  js  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  not  be  "new,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  tested,  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  has  not.  It  con- 
sists of  plates  of  different  dimensions,  size, 
thickness,  and  shapes,  adapted  to  the  size 
and  form  of  the  ship  to  be  plated.  They  are 
to  be  made  from  glass,  and  the  same  earth 
and  elay  from  which  the  wares  denomina- 
ted stone,  earthen,  and  crockery  wares,  are 
made,  (or  from  any  others  capable  of  being 
applied  to  such  purposes,)  and  are  to  be 
polished  in  the  same  manner,  or  in  any  oth- 
er way*  on  that  surface  intended  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  water.  They  are  to  be  made 
with  holes  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  screws 
or  nails  to  pass  through  them  for  fastening. 
These  holes  are  to  be  so  formed,  that  the 
nails  or  screws  shall  catch  and  hold  the 
plates  below  their  outer  surface.  The  cavi- 
ties between  the  heads  of  the  screws  or 
nails,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  plates, 
and  the  crevices,  or  space  between  the 
plates,  are  to  be  filled  with  water  lime,  or 
any  other  matter,  or  composition  of  matter, 
which  will  protect  the  heads  of  the  screws 
or  nails  from  corrosion,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  from  the  water,  and  give  the  plat- 
ing a  smooth  and  even  surface. 

If  I  am  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
articles  from  which  the  above  plates  are 
proposed  to  be  made,  they  will  not  be  sub- 
jest  to  corrosion,  will  resist  all  attacks  by 
aniiualcultt,  keep  clean  and  smooth,  and  will 
not  be  worn  by  the  friction  of  water.  By 
their  being  made  about  one  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  about  a  foot 
square,  they  will  possess  much  strength. 
There  is  an  objection  which  may  be  insu- 
perable :  that  is,  their  danger  of  being  bro- 
ken by  anchor  cables.  If  that  be  an  ob- 
jection, perhaps  it  migat  be  obviated  by  us- 
ing  copper,  or  some  plan  might  be  invented 
to  prevent  the  eables  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom. 

I  presume  that  others  may  have  thought  of 
using  glass  for  ships'  bottoms,  and  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  glass  would  do 
away  all  difficulties:  but  the  suggesters 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  should  be 

Sut  on  to  bottoms.  If  the  putting  of  it  on 
i  all  the  difficulty,  it  is  obviated  by  making 
ii  into  suoh  plates  as  I  have  described,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  plan  has  ever  been 
proposed  or  tried  by  any  person. 

Many  would  look  upon  a  plan  for  glass 
or  stone  ship  bottoms  as  ridiculous;  but 
when  they  come  to  consider,  that  these  bot- 
toms are  composed  of  plates  of  a  small 
size,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
renders  them  much  stronger  than  a  whole 
bottom  of  glass  of  stone,  and  far  less  liable 
to  be  broken,  and  if  broken  easily  repaired, 
they  might  be  inclined  to  regard  it  more  fa- 
vorably. The  expense  for  plating  a  ship 
with  these  could  not  vary  much  from  the 
present  expense  of  coppering;  but  when 
a  ship  is  once  plated  with  glass,  it  is,  as  it 
were,  plated  forever,  unless  by  some  sudden 
Mow  upon  the  bottom  it  might  be  broken. 
We  do  not,  however,  expect  a  ship  to  strike 
the  gfooad,  or  a  rock,  without  doing  great 
damage,  whatever  may  be  her  bottom. 


I  have  thus  troubled  yon  with  an  knptr - 
feet  and  disconnected  statement  of  what  I 
conceived  might  be  an  improvement  ia 
ship's  bottoms ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  you  a  few  of  my  ideas  in  relation  to  it. 
They  may  be  correct,  and  they  may  be 
grossly  incorrect.  If  it  should  be  deserv- 
ing of  any  notice  by  one  so  capable  as  yoor* 
self  to  judge  of  its  merit  or  demerit,  1  shall 
be  much  gratified  and  honored;  if  it  ia  not, 
I  shall  not  be  disappointed.  If  my  plan*  or 
any  part  of  it,  shall  be  worthy  of  notice, 
I  no  doubt  shall  find  tliat  notice  in  your  va- 
luable Magazine ;  if  it  is  not,  I  shall  expect 
it  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

I  shall,  in  any  event,  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  made  an  endeavor  to  bene- 
fit mankind. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Rosa  i  m. 

Utica,  March  31, 1835. 


The  letter  we  publish  from  Chicago,  exhibits  a 
curious  state  of  things  in  that — newly  discovered 
region  wc  may  almost  calk  it— deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  land  sales,  wlicrever  settlers,  as  they  call 
themselves,  but  squatters  in  fact,  have  taken  previ* 
ous  possession,  become  absolutely  nominal— since 
these  settlers  combine  to  prevent,  by  force,  other 
parties  from  bidding  for  the  hnd. 

Such  was  the  ingress,  it  will  be  perceived,  of 
strangers,  to  attend  the  land  sales,  thai  neither  food 
nor  lodging  was  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money 
It  would  be  worth  while  for  emigrants  to  carry 
with  them  some  provisions,  and  a  tent  or  two — the 
latter,  in  these  piping  times  of  pence,  might  be  hod 
dog  cheap. 

Extract  from  m  UiUr  anted,  Chicago,  June  1844, 

"  Mechanics  wages  are  very  high  here,  being 
#1  50  to  #1  75,  per  day.  Prof  si  his  of  all  kinds 
are  also  high,  owing  to  the  number  of  emigrants 
passing  through,  and  to  the  extraordinary  number 
of  persons  attending  the  land  sale.  Flour  sold 
here  yesterday  at  #20 ;  and  35,  per  barrel  is  asked 
to-day.  Butter,  37  1-8  per  lb. ;  Eggs  95  per  doz ; 
Potatoes,  #1  50  to  $2  per  bushel;  Oats  $1  a  1  25; 
Corn,ftl;  Wheat,  80  cents,  but  aostftVt  to  grind 
it,  Wc  shall  probably,  however,  have  supplies 
from  Lake  Erie  soon— or  there  will  be  a  famine, 

Hundreds  have  left,  here  for  want  of  aocoramo 
dations.  Several  who  came  in  tho  steamboat 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  attend  the  land  sale,  returned 
in  her,  because  they  could  get  neitlter  victuals  to 
eat,  nor  a  floor  to  sleep  on.  Hundreds  who  came 
before  them,  have  no  other  bed  than  the  floor, 
and  many  sleep  in  covered  waggons  in  the  open 
air. 

The  sates  of  public  Lands  have  gone  quietly  on 
until  to-day— the  settlers  bidding  for  that  on  which 
they  had  settled  at  #1  25  per  acre,  when  one  or 
two  speculators  undertook  to  owl  bid  them;  this 
caused  an  immediate  skirmish  in  which  the  specu- 
lators were  rather  roughly  handled — not  however 
very  much  injured.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  settlers  arc  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  land 
on  which  they  hare  located  at  government  prices. 
They  have  iu  one  township  organised,  and  art  de- 
termined, at  all  hazards,  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

June  19th. — I  have  but  a  moment  to  add  that 

there  has  been  no  disturbance  to-day,  between  the 

settlers  and  other  purchasers,  as  was  apprehended 

•—except  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  and  those  were 

immediately  quelled.  There  has  been  paid  into 
the  Lund  Office,  up  to  6  P.  M.  this  evening,  over 
$200,000, 

Flour  sold  this  day  at  $25,  and  $28  per  barrel 
was  offered  for  more,  and  refused ;  I  am  happy 
however  to  say,  that  a  vessel  has  arrived  from 
I  Lake  Erie,  which  is  said  to  have  some  on  board. 


The  soUswiag  vivid  riissripiiwa  of  t^a  nnpanaU 
leled  smigissjim  to  Illinois,  is  taken  frost  the  2d 
number  of  the  Chicago  .tmtrietm,  of  tttfetest.  pub- 
lished in  the  village  of  Chicago,  by  Thaum  O.  Dm- 
*<#,  recently  of  tikis  city.  Indeed  the  **  Chisago 
American*  is  itself  a  striking  evidence  est  the  rapid 
growth,  and  increasing  importance  of  last  country 
as  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  its  enterprising  nrc- 
prietor  was,  an  najrealure,  and  mare  isssaUy  a 
journeyman  in  this  city ;  in  both  of  which  stations 
he  did  himself  credit ;  as  we  are  «*^frrteai  he  will 
in  hi*  present  capacity,  as  proprietor,  publisher, 
and  Editor  of  a  journal  in  this  aunature  city  of 
the  "far  West." 

The  paper  is  handsomely  printed  on  gaod  paper, 
with  new  type,  and  evinces  both  talent  and  indus- 
try. A  specimeu  of  number  one  and  two  may  be 
seen  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  T.  tic.  C.  Wood,  Sta- 
tioners, next  door  to  this  office,  who  are  Agents  to 
receive  and  forward  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments, 

"  The  crt  is  still  tbbt  come.*1— The  tide  of 
emigration  which  is  flowing  in,  this  season,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  former  period.  The  flood-gates 
of  enterprise  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  mul- 
titude* are  crowding  on  to  this  young  land,  as  if 
the  pestilence  were  behind,  eager  to  find  a  better 
home,where  theycan  build  their  fortunes  and  their 
hopes,  and  enjoy  the  plenty  which  our  fit  fields 
yield  to  the  hand  of  industry.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  emigrants  that  are  now  pressing  into  this  re- 
gion, the  approaching  lanoVeale  is  bringing  imo  our 
town  a  crowd  of  strangers,  and  capitalists  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  rapid  rise  in 
value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  country.  The  actual 
population  of  Chicago,  we  cannot  estimate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  ia  now  supposed  to 
be  between  2500  and  3000.  Strangers,  to  the 
amount  of  some  hundreds  more,  fill  our  public 
houses  and  streets,  our  wharves  are  covered  with 
men,  women  and  children,  just  lauded  from  the 
vessels,  and  even  some  store  houses  haTe  been 
thrown  open  to  receive  the  unsheltered  emigrants, 
who  had  else  remained  under  the  open  sky  upon 
the  wharves.  Some  build  tents  upon  the  spot 
where  they  are  landed  from  the  boat,  in  the  mieirJe 
of  our  streets,  then  raise  them  and  move  on.  The 
cry  is  "Westward  Ho  !*  and  they  press  on  still 
deeper  in  the  interminable  prairies  ;  history 
seems  to  be  filling  up  the  prophecy  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Cloyne  ;  the  "  Star  of  Empire  is  tak- 
ing its  way  westward,  and  in  its  last  ascendant 
shall  shine  upon  the  noblest  kingdom.  The  emi- 
gration to  Illinois  this  season,  is  chiefly  crowding 
into  the  northern  part  of  tlte  State,  Cook  county, 
which  two  years  ago  exhibited  a  few  scattered 
dwellings,  along  the  groves  or  by  the  streams,  is 
now  ri£e  with  thriving  settlements ;  and  some  smart 
villages  have  arisen  too,  as  by  enchantment.  The 
solitary  inhabitant  of  a  grove,  has  atw  a  commu- 
nity suddenly  gather  around  him.  Schools  are  ac- 
tually in  successful  operation,  where  a  year  since 
was  but  a  solitary  emigrant.  But  we  have  land 
enough  yet  which  offers  itself  to  the  moiddingheitd 
of  the  emigrant — yet  untouched,  and  invites*  the 
hand  of  cultivation. 

La  Salle,  and  other  neighboring  counties  at  the 
north,  are  receiving  a  similar  influx  of  srrugratHift, 
though  perhaps  less  abuudantly  than  Cook.  We 
are  informed  that  they  are  rapidly  settling  in  the 
Rock  River  country — a  beautiful,  fertile,  ond  heal- 
thy region— and  that  hundreds  hare  within  the 
last  few  months,  octmpied  the  region  before  inhab- 
ited by  a  dozen  or  more.  We  rejoice  iu  the  rair 
prospect  and  rapid  growth  of  our  Slate.  Our 
fat  fields  will  soon  be  reduced  to  culture;  and 
we  trust,  too,  that  our  rivers  will  be  deepened 
and  brought  into  communication  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the 
nation,  by  artificial  channels  or  roads ;  and  thus 
our  produce  be  made  valuable  by  the  convenience 
and  facilities  of  good  mnrtrcts.  Let  emigrants 
come, — we  have  an  immense  domain  for  thorn.— 
More  than  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Illi- 
nois arc  spread  out  before  them.  Richer  fiefcU 
were  never  bared  to  the  sun. 

We  welcome  them  to  our  young:  home  of  enter- 
prize  and  prosperity.  We  welcome  them  to  par- 
take with  us  the  pleasures  as  well  f*  the  hardship* 
of  a  new  country,  and  to  enjoy  with  us  the  fond 
hopes  in  prospect. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  American  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
XXxir.,  for  June.  Philadelphia.  Ltdia  R.  Bai- 
ley.— We  like  this  number  much,  though  we  art 
somewhat  tardy  in  noticing  it.  The  first  paper, 
on  National  Music,  is  entertaining,  though  as  a  na- 
tion we  have  not,  and  from  our  heterogeneous  ori- 
gin and  composition,  cannot  have  any  such.  More- 
over, music,  like  arc  hi  toe  lure,  seems  to  us  as  yet, 
we  confess,  n  stranger  to  our  soil — at  least  among 
its  white  denizens.  In  both  these  particulars,  we 
take  after  our  English  ancestors. 

The  paper  on  SMreJps  Tour,  in  this  country, 
with  the  extracts  given  from  the  book,  lead  us  to 
hope  it  may  be  republished  here.  Mr.  Shireff'w 
"  a  plain  East  Lothian  farmer,"  who  visited  this 
country  with  a  view  to  determine,  by  his  own  ob- 
servation, whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  to  emigrate  hither.  He  is 
evidently  a  scientific,  as  well  as  practical  agricui. 
turalist — and  withal,  possessing  strong  sound  sense 
and  a  keen  spirit  of  observation.  We  annex  at 
hazard  some  quotations. 

Visit  to  «  celebrated  seal  vpm  tht  M*ih  Jtfoen— 
"  We  left  New  York  early  in  the  morning,  by  the 
Albany  steam-boat,  for  Hyde  Park,  after  viewing 
which  we  returned  to  the  landing-place  on  the  ri- 
ver Hudson,  and,  at  half-past  twelve  at  night,  stept 
on  board  of  a  steam-boat  which  landed  us  at  Alba- 
ny a  little  after  seven  next  morning.  I  got  on 
deck  at  four,  when  passing  the  town  of  Hudson  : 
the  wind  was  blowing  high  from  the  north,  and 
piercingly  cold. 

"  Hyde  Park,  the  seat  of  Doctor  Hosack,  is  the 
most  celebrated  in  America,  and  which  Mr.  Stuart 
describes  as  being  *  embellished  as  a  fine  residence 
and  fine  grounds  in  England.'  The  house  is  sit- 
uated some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from,  the  Hudson, 
the  intervening  grounds  being  finely  undulating. — 
In  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  road,  leading  from 
the  landing-place  on  the  river,  along  a  small 
stream,  over  which  there  is  an  elegant  wooden 
bridge,  and  several  artificial  cascades  have  been 
formed  in  its  channel.  The  house  is  composed  of 
wood,  as  well  as  the  offices  and  lodges,  painted 
white,  and  are  very  neat  of  their  kindT  The  con- 
servatory had  been  dismantled  a  few  days  before 
our  arrival,  by  placing  the  plants  in  the  open  air : 
the  collection  seemed  cjUensive  and  well  kept. — 
The  flower  garden  is  small,  the  walks  limited,  and 
both  ^destitute  of  beauty.  I  am  aware  that  most  of 
the  evergreens  which  impart  loveliness  to  the  resi- 
dences in  Britain  cannot  withstand  the  rigors  of 
an  American  winter,  but  this  circumstance  is  no 
excuse  for  the  nackedness  of  Hyde  Park  walks, 
tlie  aid  of  many  native  plants  having  beeu  disre- 

Sarded.  The  matchless  beauties  of  the  situation 
ave  not  only  been  frequently  neglected,  but  de- 
stroyed by  stiff,  formal,  naked  walks,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  temples  resembling  meat-safes,  without  a 
climbing  plant,  which  the  country  produces  in  end- 
less variety,  to  hide  their  deformity,  and  harmonize 
them  with  the  surrounding  scene.  In  short,  while 
I  greatly  admire  the  situation  of  Hyde  Park,  I  do 
not  recollect  having  seen  a  celebrated  place  where  ■ 
nature  had  done  so  much,  and  man  so  little,  to  ren- 
der beautiful.  The  embellishments  at  Hyde  Park, 
contrasted  with  those  met  with  every  day  in  Bri- 
tain, place  American  landscape-gardening,  immeas- 
urably behind,  if  it  can  be  said  to  exist* 

"The  progress  of  a  rHJople  in  refinement  and 
taste,  manifested  in  a  combination  of  nature  and 
nrt,  is  commonly  the  work  of  time,  and  the  decor- 
ation of  ground*  an  unproductive  investment  of 
capital.  Thus  the  residences  of  England  having 
descended  frr  ages  in  the  same  Une,  without 
the  power  of  the  possessors'  changing  their 
destination,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  accumu- 
lated savings,  labors,  and  tastes  of  many  genera- 
tions. In  America  the  country  has  not  been  long 
possessed  by  the  present  owners,  and  property 
does  not  necessarilly  descend  in  the  same  line ; 
and  if  to  these  causes  be  added  the  high  Oriee  of 
labor,aod  the  scarcity  of  oariiialjths  state  of  the  re- 
sidences will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for.  Dr.Hos- 


*  ack  has  great  merit  in  what  he  has  accomplished, 
but  it  is  mockery  to  compare  his  grounds,  in  point 
of  embellishment,  with  the  fine  places  in  Britain, 
which  have  originated  from  circumstance*  which 
America  is  not  likely  soon  to  experience* 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  my  transatlantic 
tour,  tHe  inhabitants  of  the  country  manifested 
perfect  indifference  to  the  beauties  nature.  It  was 
rarely  I  could  learn  tfre  name  of  a  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  trees.  Nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
farmers,  were,  generally,  unacquainted  v*iJi  va- 
rieties, and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals, no  one  seemed  interested  in  the  matter. 
Rhododendrons  grow  as  plentifully  in  many  parts 
of  the  Eastern  States  as  furze  in  Britain,  yet  I 
saw  vast  numbers  of  this  plant  shipping  at  Liver* 
pool  for  Philadelphia,  although  millions  of  the  same 
variety  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  trouble  of 
lifting,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city.  Gardens 
and  nurseries  were  overrun  with  weeds,  and  did 
not  display  beauty  either  in  decoration  or  arrange- 
ment.49 

In  a  short  time  we  find  Mr.  Shirreff  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  reflections  suggested  by 
the  state  of  things  in  that  manufacturing  town, 
deserve   to  be  extracted : 

"  The  females  engaged  in  manufacturing  amount 
to  nearly  5000,  and  as  we  arrived  at  Lowell  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  those  connected  with  some  of  the  largest 
cotton  factories  retiring  from  labor.  All  were 
clean,  neat,  and  fashionably  attired,  with  reticules 
hanging  on  their  arms,  and  calashes  on  their  heads. 
They  commonly  walked  arm  in  arm  without  dis- 
playing levity.  Their  general  appearance  and  de- 
portment was  such  that  few  British  gentlemen,  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life,  need  have  been  ashamed 
of  leading  any  of  them  to  a  tea-party.  Next  day, 
being  Sunday,  we  saw  the  young  females  belong- 
ing to  the  factories  going  to  church  in  their  best  at- 
tire, when  the  favorable  impressions  of  the  precede 
ing  evening  were  not  effaced.  They  lodge,  gener- 
ally, in  boarding  houses,  and  earn  about  8s.  6d. 
sterling  per  week,  independent  of  board ;  serving 
girls  earn  about  4s.  3d. 

"  The  recent  introduction  of  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  thin  population,  and  ample  re- 
ward of  labor,  account  for  the  apparent  comfort 
and  propriety  of  the  Lowell  young  women.  The 
situation  of  the  manufacturing  class  in  Britain  is 
very  different :  nurtured  amidst  poverty  and  vice, 
they  toil  in  crowed  and  unwholesome  factories  from 
infancy,  often  disregarded  by  parents  and  employ- 
ers, and  attaining  maturity  ruined  in  constitution 
and  morals,  with  few  of  the  sympathies  of  hu- 
manity." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  This  village  may  betaken  as  an  instance  of  the 
giant  strides  by  which  the  United  States  are  ad- 
vancing to  greatness,  and  the  immeasurable  water 
power  nature  has  lavished  on  them.  The  canal 
supplies  more  water  than  the  present  machinery 
requires;  and,  after  inspecting  the  surplus  in  the 
canal  and  the  rivers,  I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  water 
enough  to  propel  nearly  one  hundred  times  the  ma- 
chinery at  present  employed,  and  which  might  em- 
ploy a  population  of  above  a  hundred  thousand 
souls. 

"  Britain  is  said  to  owe  much  of  her  greatness  to 
the  supply  of  coal  with  which  she  has  been  blessed  ; 
but  however  extensive  and  available  it  may  be,  the 
water  power  of  the  United  States  will  excel  it  in 
cheapness  and  magnitude.  The  price  of  labor  is, 
and  will  likely  continue,  much  cheaper  in  Britain 
than  in  the  United  States,  which  seems  the  only 
circumstance  that  can  ultimately  give  a  superiority 
to  the  manufactories  of  the  former.7* 

On  the  score  of  domestic  nuuiners,  the  general 
deportment  of  the  people,  and  the  habitual  civility 
of  all  classes  among  them,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Shirrtff  is  to  the  following  effect : —  • 

"  Although  I  did  not  often  witness  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  Americans,  my  opportunities  of 
meeting  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in 
public  were  frequent,  and  the  impressions  imbibed 
during  my  intercourse  with  them  were  different 
from  what  the  accounts  of  others  led  me  to  expect. 
Many  travellers  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
were  perhaps  ill  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
American  manners  and  character,  from  the  sphere 
of  society  in  which  they  themselves  had  previously 
moved.  No  scion  ner  associate  of  British  aristoc- 
racy, wfaahee  not  been  ok  ugh  t  into  familiar  intsr- 
esMras  with  the  middling  and  lower  osfert  of  his 
own  countrymen,  is  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  Ame- 


ricans, and  the  tenor  of  many  of  the  remarks  which 
have  been  given  to  the  world  on  the  subject  is  evi- 
dence of  the  writers  never  having  before  associated 
with  the  class  ofpeopie  to  whom  they  aHttde.  The 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  m  private  aad  puttie  ife, 
being  divided  into  grades,  some  individual*  are  al- 
together unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  classes  below  them.  And  as  English- 
men of  high  pretensions  and  refinement,  on  reach- 
ing America,  mingle  on  terms  of  equality  at  ps*4ic 
tables  and  in  conveyances  with  the  commonest  op- 
eratives, they  feel  disgusted  with  the  manners  of 
the  people  around  them,  without  considering  they 
belong  to  a  different  class  from  their  own  associates 
at  home.  In  Britain,  a  person  of  rank  is  generally 
regarded  wjjh  respect  by  the  classes  below  him.  In 
the  United  States,  rank  seldom  meets  With  or  "ex- 
pects deference  from  the  people,  and  the  humblest 
citizen  ramiliariy  enters  into  conversation  with 
every  individual  who  addresses  him.  This  self^ 
possession  is  often  taken  for  forwardness,  and  their 
unembarrassed  conversation  for  insolence.  In  Bri- 
tain the  different  classes  of  population  geoeralry  re- 
main distinct,  and  many  of  their  excesses  are  hid 
from  common  gaze.  In  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  bar-rooms  of  hotels  form  the  only  scenes 
of  tippling,  and.  being  at  all  times  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  traveller  is  apt  to  consider  the  people  more 
dissipated  than  they  really  arc.  Were  a  gentle- 
manly foreigner  to  meet  the  lowest  class  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  at  table,  and  associate  with  them  in 
their  haunts  of  vice,  his  adventures  would  form"  a 
high-colored  picture  of  English  manners  and  sati- 
ety." 
******* 

"  On  first  reaching  the  United  States,  the  plain- 
ness of  the  people's  manners  appeared  remarkable. 
In  all  classes  there  was  a  total  absence  of  grimace 
and  corporeal  token  of  respect,  with  corresponding 
sounds  of  address,  an  expression  of  obligation  or 
thankfulness  seldom  being  heard.  In  courteous 
ness  the  inhabitants  appear  as  far  behind  the  British 
as  the  French  exceed  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  vulgarity,  rudeness,  or  insolence,  is  almost 
never  met  with  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  Me- 
chanics and  storekeepers  ride  m  the  same  vehicle, 
and  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  with  the  most  pol- 
ished members  of  society ;  all  seem  desirous  of  be- 
having well  to  each  other,  a  rude  or  indelicate  re- 
mark never  bein*  made,  nor  a  disgusting  practice 
indulged  in.  On  one  occasion  only  I  met  with  re- 
volting behaviour,  at  the  table  of  the  Washington 
hotel,  during  my  first  residence  at  New  York.  On 
my  second  visit,  I  found  the  individual  still  an  in- 
male  of  the  house,  in  which  he  had  lodged  for  14 
years.  He  was  an  eccentric  character,  and  origin- 
ally from  England. 

"  A  general  propriety  of  deportment  and  softness 
of  manners  pervades  the  lower  classes,  and  that 
coarseness,  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in  Bri- 
tain, does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  United  States ; 
but  certain  circles  of  society  in  Britian  seem  to  have 
a  higher  polish  than  what  is  to  be  met  with  in 
*  •..  i*  3a,  and  perhaps  the  general  standard  of  man- 
ners of  both  countries  is  not  widely  different.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  United  States  ore,  however,  be- 
yond all  question,  greatly  superior  in  refinement 
and  intelligence  to  the  lower  orders  of  Britain.*  * 
***** 

"  The  civility  of  all  classes  in  the  United  States 
is  so  universal,  that  during  my  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants,  I  scarcely  experienced  an  indication  of 
insolence,  and  never  observed  that  democratic  sau- 
ciness  which  I  was  taught  to  expect  among  the 
lower  orders.  Every  individual  feels  that  he  lie  is 
independent,  and  never  alludes  to  the  subjoeU— 
The  case  is,  however,  different  in  Canada,  where 
some  British  emigrants  seldom  let  nn  opportunity 
escape  of  telling  a  well-dressed  person,  that  •  this 
is  a  free  country,  and  that  he  does  not  care  a  *  *  * 
for  any  man.'  The  emancipated  bondsman  alenc 
bouts  of  being  free  from  fetters.  A  foreigner^  how- 
ever, who  arrogates  to  himself  superiority  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  despised  by  the  meanest  Of 
the  people,  and  his  money  will  neither  purchase 
their  attention  nor  services.  The  United  States 
which  I  visited,  seem  to  me  an  excellent  place  for 
teaching,  an  overweening  person  a  due  estimate  of 
himself  and  his  fel'ow  mortals.  Twelve  months' 
intercourse  with  the  people  would  greatly  improve 
the  lagged  and  fagging  youthful  ansjacifcey  of  &fi- 
taiH.  Their  haughtiness  of  demeanor,  and  acerbity 
and  impatience  of  temper  would  be  changed,  and 
they  would  return  home  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  world,  and  sualifUd  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  they  owe  society.— 
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Every  Briton  who  has  mingled  with  the  people  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  practised  self-examination, 
will  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  remarks." 

PORTKAITS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  REFORMERS    of 

the  16th  century,  &«.,  1  to?.  N.  Y.— Van  Nos- 
rRAJf  d  and  DwiCHT.— In  th'ts  neatly  printed  and 
well-executed  little  volume,  we  have  a  brief  history 
of  the  Reformation,  and  following  it,  portraits,  with 
short  biographical  notices,  of  theleading  Reformers 
from  John  Widif  to  John  Knox.  The  portraits  are 
medallions,  from  Ormsby's  machine. 

Tbe  Student,  a  series  of  papers,  by  the  author 
of  Eugene  Aram.  8  vols.  New  York.  Harper 
fc  Brothers.  * 

We  have  before  alluded  to  this  collection,  by 
Bulwer,  of  various  essays— some  of  which  have 
appeared  before.  It  is  one  that  makes  up  two  very 
agreeable,  and  withal,  instructive  Volumes,  written 
in  a  style  which  "  utters  in  prose,  what  are  the  or 
dhvuy  didactics  of  poetry." 

In  the  second  volume  are  "  The  Conversations 
of  an  ambitious  Student  in  ill  health,"  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  as  they  appeared  origin- 
ally, in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.    • 

We  learn,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  remarks 
prefixed  to  this  collection,  that  Bulwer  is  engaged, 
and  has  lor  some  years,  at  intervals,  been,  "  upon 
a  historical  work."  No  indication  is  given  as  to 
its  subject,  or  the  period  to  which  it  refers. 

A  detail  of  some  particular  services  per- 
formed in  America  during  the  years  1776.  7,  8, 
and  9,  lie  Ice  N.  Yore.— This  is  a  very  curious 
publication.  The  narrative  purports  to  be  compiled 
from  journals  and  original  papers,  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  taken  from  the  journal  kept  on  board  of  the 
ship  Rainbow,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Collier, 
while  on  the  American  station,  during  the  period  a- 
bovc  referred  to.  It  is  printed  for  our  fellow  citizen 
Ithiel  Town— distinguished  as  an  Architect — 
from  a  manuscript  purchased  by  him  in  London,  in 
1830,  at  a  public  sate  of  autographs  and  manu- 
scripts, from  the  collection  of  a  private  gentleman. 
It  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  genuine,  and  is 
valuable  as  a  memoir  to  serve  for  future  historians. 

Horse  Shoe  Robinson.  A  tale  of  the  Tort 
Ascendency — by  the  author  of  Swallow  Barn 
—I vols.:  PhUad.,  Caret,  Lea  fc  Blanchard,— 
In  Swallow  Born  the  author  gave  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
connected story,  a  series  of  pictures  of  Virginia 
life — which  presented  in  admirable  relief,  its  pecu- 
liarities. It  was  in  this,  rather  than  in  the  interest 
of  the  story  as  a  whole,  that  his  success  laid. 

The  work  now  before  us,  is  of  a  higher  cost  and 
higher  execution.  It  is  indeed  fraught  with  stir- 
ring incidents,  and  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  master's  hand.  The  blacksmith,  Robinson,  from 
whom  the  work  takes  its  name — Mildred  Lindsay, 
and  her  gallant  brother,  are  finely  conceived,  and 
never  falter  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

M  The  political  and  documentary  history  of  the 
revolutionary  war,"  it  is  well  said  by  the  author, 
M  has  been  written.  Its  romantic  or  picturesque 
features  have  been  left  for  the  industrious  tribe  of 
chroniclers."  It  is  as  one  of  them,  that  the  author 
of  Swallow  Barn  now  addresses  the  public,  and 
he  has  assuredly  extracted  from  the  many  unsung, 
and  unhonored,  but  not  less  daring  and  romantic 
incidents  of  the  fierce  civil  war  in  the  South,  be- 
fore Greene  had  turned  the  tide  of  victory,  the 
materials  for  two  charming  volumes. 

Historical  accuracy  is  preserved — and  indeed 
the  chief  personages,  including  the  blacksmith 
Hero,  are  also  historical,  though  some  license  has 
of  course  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  the 
story. 

J4r,  KlNffCDT,  for  it  ia.no  secret  that  be  is  the  I 


author,  has  abundantly  shown  in  this  work,  how 
fruitful  our  revolutionary  struggle  is,  in  incidents 
which  the  pen  of  genius  may  avail  of,  for  the  his- 
torical romance — and  he  has  shown  too,  his  ability 
and  fitness  to  wield  that  pen. 

Jtn  adventure  wherein  it  is  apparent  that  the  actions 
of  real  life  are  full  as  marvellous  as  the  inventions 
of  romance : 

On  the  morning  that  succeeded  the  night  on 
which  Horse  Shoe  Robinson  arrived  at  Musgrave's, 
the  stout  and  honest  sergeant  might  have  been 
seen,  about  eight  o'clock,  leaving  the  main  road 
from  Ninety-Six  at  the  point  where  that  leading 
to  David  Ramsay's  separated  from  it,  and  cau- 
tiously urging  his  way  into  the  deep  forest,  by  the 
more  private  path  into  which  he  had  entered. — 
The  knowledge  that  Innes  was  encamped  along 
the  Ennoree,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mill, 
had  compelled  him  to  make  an  extensive  circuit  to 
reach  Ramsay's  dwelling,  whither  he  was  now  bent; 
and  he  had  experienced  considerable  delay  in  his 
morning  journey,  by  finding  himself  frequently  in 
the  neighoorhood  of  small  foraging  parties  of  To- 
ries, whose  motion  he  was  obliged  to  watch  for 
fear  of  an  encounter.  He  had  once  already  been 
compelled  to  use  his  horse's  heels  in,  what  he  call- 
ed, *  fair  flight* — and  once  to  ensconce  himself,  a 
full  half  hour,  under  cover  of  the  thicket  afforded 
him  by  a  swamp.  He  now,  therefore,  according  to 
his  own  phrase,  *  dived  into  tbe  little  road  mat 
scrambled  down  through  the  woods  towards  Ram- 
say's, with  all  his  eyes  about  him,  looking  out 
as  sharply  as  a  fox  on  a  foggy  morning:' — and 
with  this  circumspection,  he  was  not  long  in  arriv- 
ing within  view  of  Ramsay's  house.  Like  a  prac- 
tised soldier,  whom  frequent  frays  has  taught  wis- 
dom, he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  before  he  advanced 
upon  a  poet  that  might  be  in  possession  of  an  ene- 
my. He  therefore  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse 
in  a  fence  corner,  where  a  field  of  corn  concealed 
him  from  notice,  and  then  stealthily  crept  forward 
until  he  came  immediately  behind  one  of  the  out- 
houses. 

The  barking  of  a  house-dog  brought  out  a  negro 
boy,  to  whom  Robinson  instantly  addressed  the 
query, 

'  Where  is  your  master,  you  powder  monkey  ? — 
stop  that  dog!' 

'  Y  aick — ya  hound !'— cried  the  boy,  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  dog's  head  with  his  hand.—4  What  is 
you  making  a  fuss  about! — Massa  done  gone,  sa.' 
'  Where  V — inquired  the  sergeant. 
( Got  on  his  critter,  arter  he  done  his  breckfus, 
and  started  away,  like  all  de  world.' 
'  Your  mistress  ?* 
'  She  home,  sa,  shelling  beans.' 
'  Any  sodgers  or  strangers  there  ?' 
'All  gone,  sa,' — replied  the  negro. 
Robinson,  haying  thus  satisfied  himself  as  to  tbe 
safety  of  his  visit,  directed  the  boy  to  take  his  horse 
and  lead  him  up  to  the  door.    He  then  entered  the 
dwelling. 

( Mistress  Ramsay,'  said  he,  walking  up  to  the 
dame,  who  was  occupied  at  a  table,  with  a  large 
trencher  before  her,  in  which  she  was  plying  that 
household  thrift  which  ths  negro  described, — '  luck 
to  you,  ma'am,  and  all  your  house!  I  hope  you 
haven't  none  of  these  clinking  and  clattering  bul- 
lies about  you,  that  are  as  thick  over  this  country 
as  the  frogs  in  the  kneading  troughs — that  they 
tell  of.' 

4  Good  lack — Mr.  Horse  Shoe  Robinson !'  ex- 
claimed the  matron,  offering  the  sergeant  her 
hand. — 'What  has  brought  you  here? — What 
news  ? — Who  are  with  you  ? — For  patience  sake, 
tell  me !' 

'I  am  alone,' — said  Robinson — 'and  a  little  wet- 
tish,  mistress,' — he  added,  as  he  took  off  his  hat 
and  shook  the  water  from  it : — 'it  has  just  sot  up 
a  .rain,  and  looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  give  us 
enough  on't. — You  don't  mind  doing  a  little  dinner 
worRof  a  Sunday,  I  see — shelling  of  beans,  I  spose, 
is  tantamount  to  dragging  a  sheep  out  of  a  pond,  as 
the  preachers  allow  on  the  sabbath — ha,  ha!— 
Where's  Davy  V 

'  He's  gone  over  to  the  meeting-house  on  Enno- 
ree, hoping  to  hear  something  of  the  army  at  Cam- 
den : — perhaps  you  can  tell  us  the  news  from  that 
quarter?' 

•Faith,  that's  a  mistake,  mistress  Ramsay. — 
Though  I  don't  doubt  that  they  are  hard  upon  the 
scratches,  by  this  time.  But,  at  this  present 
speaking,  I  command  the  flying  artillery.  W  e  . 
have  but  one  man  in  the  corps,  and  that's  myself ; 
and  all  th«t  guns  we  have  got  is  this  piece  of  ordi-  1 


nance,  that  hangs  in  this  old  belt  by  my  side,  (point- 
ing to  his  sword) — and  that  I  captured  from  the 
enemy  at  Bradstock's.  I  was  hoping  1  might  find 
John  Ramsay  at  home. — I  have  need  of  hun  as  a 
recruit,1 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Robinson, — John  has  a  heavy  life  of 
hr-over  there  with  Sumpter.  The  boy  is  often 
without  his  natural  rest,  or  &  meal's  victuals ;  and 
the  general  thinks  so  much  of  him,  that  he  can't 
spare  him  to  come  home.  I  hav'nt  the  heart  to 
complain,  as  long  as  John's  service  is  of  any  ac- 
count, but  it  does  seem,  Mr.  Robinson,  like  need- 
less tempting  of  the  mercies  of  Providence.  We 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  here  to-day ;  yet 
I  am  glad  he  did'nt  come — for  he  would  have  been 
certain  to  get  into  trouble.  Who  should  come  in 
this  morning,  just  after  my  husband  had  cleverly 
got  away  on  his  horse,  but  a  young  cock-a- whoop 
ensign,  that  belongs  to  Ninety-Six — and  four  great 
Scotchmen  with  him,  all  in  red  coats ;  they  had 
been  out  thieving,  I  warrant,  and  "were  now  going 
home  again.  And  who  but  they !  Here  they  were, 
swaggering  all  about  my  house — and  calling  fortius 
— and  calling  for  that — as  if  they  owned  the  free 
simple  of  every  thing  on  the  plantation.  And  it 
made  my  blood  rise,  Mr.  Horse  Shoe,  to  see  them 
turn  out  in  the  yard  and  catch  up  my  chickens  and 
ducks,  and  kill  as  many  as  they  could  string  about 
them — and  I  not  daring  to  say  a  word ;  though,  i 
did  give  them  a  piece  of  my  mind  too.' — 

'  Who  is  at  home  with  you  ? — inquired  the  ser- 
geant eagerly. 

'  Nobody  but  my  youngest  boy,  Andrew,' — an- 
swered the  dame.  'And  then,  the  filthy,  toping 
rioters, — she  continued,  exalting  ber  voice. 

'  What  arms  have  you  in  your  house  ?'— asked 
Robinson,  without  heeding  the  dame's  rising  an- 
ger. 

'  We  have  a  rifle,  and  a  horseman's  pistol  that 
belongs  to  John — They  must  call  for  drink  too, 
and  turn  my  house,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  into  a 
tavern.' 

'  They  took  the  route  towards  Ninety-Six,  you 
said,  mistress  Ramsay  ?' 

'Yes, — they  went  straight  forward  upon  the 
road.  But,  look  you, Mr.  Horse  Shoe, — you're  not 
thinking  of  going  after  them  ?' 

'Isn't  there  an  old  field,  about  a  mile  from  here, 
on  that  road?' — inquired  the  sergeant,  still  intent 
upon  his  own  thoughts — 

'Certain,' — replied  the  hostess. — '  You  must 
remember  the  cooler  that  died  of  drink  on  the  road 
side?' 

'There  is  a  shabby,  racketty  cabin  in  the  middle 
of  the  field — am  I  right,  good  woman!' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  nobody  lives  in  iL — It  has  no  door  to  it  V 

'There  ha'n't  been  a  family  there,  these  seven 
years. 

'I  know  the  plac?,  very  well,1 — said  the  ser- 
geant thoughtfully, — '  there  is  woods  just  on  the 
side  of  it.' 

'  That's  true,' — replied  the  dame : — '  but  what  is 
it  you  arc  thinking  about,  Mr.  Robinson  V — 

*  How  long  before  this  rain  began,  waa  it  that 
they  quitted  the  house.' 

'Not above  fifteen  minutes.' 

'  Mistress  Ramsay— bring  me  the  rifle  and  pistol 
both — and  the  powder  horn  and  bullets.' 

'  As  you  say,  Mr.  Horse  Shoe,' — answered  the 
dame  as  she  turned  round  to  leave  the  roon, — *  but 
I  am  sure  I  can't  suspicion  what  you  mean  to  do.' 

In  a  few  moments  the  woman  returned  with  the 
weapons,  and  gave  them  to  the  sergeant. 

'  Where  is  Andy?' — asked  Ho-se  Shoe. 

The  hostess  went  to  the  door  ami  called  her  son, 
— and,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  a  sturdy 
boy,  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  en- 
tered the  apartment,  his  Jclothcs  dripping  with  rain. 
He  modestly  and  shyly  seated  himself  on  a  chair 
near  the  the  door  with  his  soaked  hat  flapping 
down  over  a  face  full  of  freckles,  and  not  less  rife 
with  the  expression  of  an  open,  dauntless  hardihood 
of  character. 

'How  would  you  like  a  scrummage,  Andy,  with 
them  Scotchmen  that  stole  your  mother's  chickens 
this  morning  ?' — asked  Horse  Shoe. 

'  I'm  agreed,' — replied  the  boy, — '1f  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  do.* 

'  You  are  not  going  to  take  the  boy  out  on  any 
of  your  desperate  projects,  Mr.  Horse  sho  V — said 
the  mother,  with  the  tears  starting  instantly  into 
her  eyes.—'  You  wonld'nt  take  such  a  child  as  that 
into  danger?' 

•  Bless  your  soul,  mistress  Ramsay,  there  arn't 
no  danger  about  it }    Don't  f*k  on  so.    It's  a  thing 
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that  is  either  done  at  a  blow,  or  not  done,-- and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  I  want  the  lad  only  to  bring 
home  the  prisoners  for  me,  after  I  have  took  them.1 

'Ah,  Mr.  Robinson,  I  have  one  son  already  in 
these  wars — God  protect  him ! — and  you  men  don't 
know  how  a  mother's  heart  yearns  for  her  children 
in  these  times.  I  cannot  gi  ve  another,' — she  added, 
as  she  threw  her  arms  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
youth  and  drew  him  to  her  bosom. 

*  Oh,  it  aint  nothing,' — said  Andrew,  in  a  spright- 
ly tone. — 'It's  only  snapping  a  pistol,  mother, — 
pooh ! — If  I'm  not  afraid,  you  oughtn't  to  ■be.* 

'I  give  you  my  honor,  mistress  Ramsay,' — said 
Robinson, — '  that  I  will  bring  or  send  your  son, 
safe  back  in  one  hour ;  and  that  he  shan't  be  put  in 
any  sort  of  danger  whatsomever ; — come, — that's  a 
good  woman !' 

'  You  are  not  deceiving  me,  Mr.  Robinson  ? — 
asked  the  matron,  wiping  a  way  tear.— 'You 
wouldn't  mock  the  sufferings  of  a  weak  woman  in 
such  a  thing  as  this?' 

'  On  the  honesty  of  a  sodger,  ma'am,' — replied 
Horse  Shoe,—'  the  lad  shall  be  in  no  danger, — as  I 
said  before — whatsoradever.' 

'  Then  I  will  say  no  more,'— answered  the  mo- 
ther. 'But  Andy,  my  child,  be  sure  to  let  Mr. 
Robinson  keep  before  you.' 

Horse  Shoe  now  loaded  the  fire-arms,  and  hav- 
ing slung  the  pouch  across  his  body,  he  put  the  pis- 
tol into  the  hands  of  the  boy  ;  then  shouldering  his 
rifle,  he  and  his  young  ally  left  the  room,  k*ven 
on  this  occasion,  serious  as  it  might  be  deemed  ; 
the  sergeant  did  not  depart  without  giving  some 
manifestation  of  that  light-heartedness,  which  no 
difficulties  ever  seemed  to  have  power  to  conquer. 
He  thrust  his  head  back  into  the  room,  after  he 
had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  said  with  an  en- 
couraging laugh, '  Andy  and  me  will  teach  them, 
Mistress  Ramsay,  Pat's  point  of  war,  we  willmr- 
round  the  ragamuffins.' 

1  NowAndy,  my  lad,' — said  Horse  Shoe,  after  he 
had  mounted  Captain  Peter, — '  you  must  get  up 
behind  me.  Turn  the  lock  of  your  pistol  down,' 
he  continued,  as  the  boy  sprung  upon  the  horse's 
rump,  'and  cover  it  with  the  ilap  of  your  jacket,  to 
keep  the  rain  otf.  It  won't  do  to  hang  fire  at  such 
a  time  as  this.' 

The  lad  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  Horse  Shoe 
having  secured  his  rifle  in  the  same  way,  put  his 
horse  up  to  a  gallop  and  took  the  road  in  the  di- 
rection that  had  been  pursued  by  the  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  our  adventurers  had  gained  a  wood, 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  the  sergeant  re- 
laxed his  speed  and  advanced  at  a  pace  but  little 
above -a  walk. 

'Andy,'  he  said — 'We  have  got  rather  a  ticklish 
sort  of  a  job,  before  us — so  I  must  give  you  your 
lesson,  whieh  you  will  understand  better  by  know- 
ing something  of  my  plan.  As  soon  as  your  mo- 
ther told  me  that  these  thieving  villains  had  left 
her  house  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the  rain 
came  on,  and  that  they  had  gone  along  upon  this 
road,  I  remembered  the  old  field  up  here,  and  the 
little  log  hut  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  had  just  got  about  near  that 
hut,  when  this  rain  came  up, — and  then,  it  was 
the  most  supposable  case  in  the  world,  that  they 
would  naturally  go  into  it,  as  thedryest  place  they 
<!ouid  find.  So  now,  you  see,  it's  my  calculation 
that  the  whole  batch  is  there  at  this  very  point  of 
time.  We  will  go  slowly  along,  until  we  get  to 
the  other  end  of  this  wood,  in  sight  of  the  old  field 
— and  then,  if  there  is  no  one  on  the  look-out,  we 
will  open  our  first  trench ; — you  know  what  that 
means,  Andy?' — 

'  It  means,  I  s'pose,  that  we'll  go  right  smack  at 
them,' — replied  Andrew. — 

'  Pretty  exactly,' — said  the  sergeant. — '  But  listen 
to  me.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  you  will 
have  to  get  down,  and  put  yoorself  behind  a  tree. 
I'll  ride  forward,  as  if  I  had  a  whole  troop  at  my 
heels, — and  if  I  catch  them,  as  I  expect,  they  will 
have  a  litttle  fire  kindled  and,  as  likely  as  not, 
they'll  be  cooking  some  of  your  mother's  fowls.' 

'  Yes — I  understand,' — said  the  boy  eagerly. — 

'  No  you  don't, — replied  Horse  Shoe : — '  but  you 
will  when  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say.  If  I 
get  at  them  on  a  wares,  they'll  be  mighty  apt  to 
think  they  are  surrounded,  and  will  bellow  like  fine 
fellows,  for  quarters.  And,  thereupon,  Andy,  I'll 
cry  out '  stand  fast,' — as  if  I  was  speaking  to  my 
own  men, — and  when  you  hear  that,  you  must 
come  up  full  tilt,  because  it  will  be  a  signal  to  you 
that  the  enemy  nas  surrendered.  Then  it  will  be 
your  business  to  run  into  the  house  and  bring  out 
the  muskets,  as  quick  as  a  rat  runs  through  a 


kitchen :  and  when  you  have  done  that, — why  all's 
done.  But  if  you  should  hear  any  popping  of  fire 
arms— that  is,  more  than  one  shot,  which  I  may 
chance  to  let  off — do  you  take  that  for  a  bad  sign, 
and  get  away  as  fast  as  you  can  heel  it.  You  com- 
prehend ?' 

*  Oh  yes,' — replied  the  lad, — and  PU  do  what 
you  want, — and  more  too,  may  be,  Mr.  Robinson,' 

'  Captain  Robinson, — remember,  Andy :  you 
must  call  mc  captain,  in  the  hearing  of  these  Scotch- 
men.' 

'I'll  not  forget  that  neither,'— answered  An- 
drew. 

By  the  time  that  these  instructions  were  fully 
impressed  upon  the  boy,  our  adventurous  forlorn 
hope,  as  it  may  fitly  be  called,  had  arrived  at  the 
place  which  Horse  Shoe  had  designated  for  the 
commencement  of  active  operations.  They  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  old  field ;  and  it  afforded  them  a 
strong  assurance  that  the  enemy  was  exactly  where 
they  wished  him  to  be,  when*  they  discovered  a 
smoke  arising  from  the  chimney  of  the  hovel.  An- 
drew was  instantly  posted  behind  a  tree,  and  Rob- 
inson only  tarried  a  moment  to  make  the  boy  re- 
peat the  signals  agreed  on,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  he  had  them  correctly  in  his  memory.  Being 
satisfied  from  this  experiment  that  the  intelligence 
of  young  Ramsay  might  be  depended  upon^he  gal- 
loped across  the  intervening  space,  and,  in  a  few 
seconds,  abruptly  reigned  up  his  steed  in  the  very 
doorway  of  the  hut.  The  party  within  was  gath- 
ered around  a  fire  at  the  further  end ;  and,  in  the 
corner  opposite  the  door,  were  four  muskets  thrown 
together  against  the  wall.  To  spring  from  his  sad- 
dle, thrust  himself  one  pace  inside  of  the  door,  and 
to  level  his  rifle  at  the  group  beside  the  fire,  was  a 
movement  which  the  sergeant  executed  in  an  in- 
stant,— shouting  at  the  same  time — 

'  Surrender  to  captain  Robinson,  of  the  Free  Will 
Volunteers,  and  the  Continental  Congress — or  you 
are  all  dead  men ! — Halt,'  he  vociferated  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  as  if  speaking  to  a  corps  under  his 
command : — "  file  off,  cornet,  right  and  left,  to  both 
sides  of  the  house.  The  first  man  that  budges  a 
foot  from  that  there  fire  place,  shall  have  fifty  balls 
through  his  body.' 

'To  arms!'  cried  the  young  officer  who  com- 
manded the  squad  inside  the  house.  '  Leap  to  your 
arms,  men !  Why  do  you  stand,  you  villains  ?' 
he  added,  as  he  perceived  his  men  hesitate  to 
move  towards  the  corner,  where  the  muskets  we're 
piled. 

'  I  don't  want  your  blood,  young  man,'  said  Ro- 
binson, coolly,  as  he  still  levelled  ms  rifle  at  the  of- 
ficer, '  nor  that  of  your  people : — but  by  my  fa- 
ther's son,  I'll  not  leave  one  of  you  to  be  put  upon 
muster  roll,  if  you  move  an  inch !' 

Both  parties  now.  stood,  for  a  brief  space,  eyeing 
each  other,  in  a  fearful  suspense,  during  which 
there  was  an  expression  of  mixed  doubt  and  anger 
visible  on  the  countenance  of  the  soldiers,  as  they 
surveyed  the  broad  proportions,  and  met  the  stern 
glance  of  the  sergeant — whilst  the  delay,  also,  be- 
gan to  raise  an  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Robin- 
son, that  his  stratagem  had  been  discovered. 

'  Upon  him — at  the  risk  of  your  lives !' — cried 
the  officer  : — and,  on  the  instant,  one  of  the  soldiers 
moved  rapidly  towards  the  further  wall ;  upon 
which  the  sergeant,  apprehending  the  seizure  of  the 
weapons,  sprang  forward  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  have  brought  his  body  immediately  before 
them,  but  a  decayed  plank  in  the  floor  caught  his 
foot  and  he  fell  to  his  knee.  It  was  a  lucky  acci- 
dent,— for  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  the  officer, 
Elanted  a  bulletin  theTogofthc cabin,  which  would 
ave  lodged,  full  in  the  square  breast  of  the  gallant 
Horse  Shoe,  if  he  had  retained  his  perpendicular 
position.  His  footing,  however,  was  recovered  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  lost,  and  the  next  moment 
found  him  bravely  posted  in  front  of  the  fire-arms, 
with  his  own  weapon  thrust  almost  into  the  face  of 
the  foremost  assailant.  The  hurry,  confusion  and 
peril  of  the  crisis  did  not  take  away  bis  self  pos- 
session,— but  be  now  found  himselt  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  a  situation  of  infinite  difficulty,  where 
al  the  chances  of  the  fight  were  against  him. 

'  Back  men,  and  guard  the  door,'— he  cried  out 
as  if  again  addressing  his  troop. — '  Sir,  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  consequences  if  my  troopers 
once  come  into  this  house.  If  you  do  hope  for 
quarters  give  up  on  the  spot.'— 

'  His  men  have  retreated,'— cried  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. 'Upon  him  boys! — and  instantly  two  or 
three  pressed  upon  the  sergeant,  who  seizing  his 
rifle  in  both  hands,  bore  them  back  by  main  force 
until  he  had  thrown  them  prostrate  on  the  floor. — 


He  then  leaped  towards  the  door  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  good  his  retreat. 

'  Shall  I  let  loose  upon  them,  captain  ?'  said  An- 
drew Ramsay,  now  appearing  most  unexpectedly 
to  Robinson,  at  the  door  of  the  but.  '  Come  on  my 
brave  boys,  he  shouted  as  he  turned  his  face  to* 
wards  the  field. 

'  Keep  them  outside  of  the  door, — stand  fast- 
ened the  doughty  sergeant  again,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  in  the  new  and  sudden  posture  of  his 
affairs  caused  by  this  opportune  appearance  of  the 
boy.  '  Sir  you  see  that  you  are  beaten— let  me 
warn  you  once  more  to  save  the  lives  of  your  men, 
its  onpossible  for  me  to  keep  my  people  off  a 
minute  longer.  What  signifies  fighting  five  to 
one  ?' 

During  this  appeal  the  sergeant  was  ably  se- 
conded by  the  lad  outside,  who  was  calling  out  first 
on  one  name  and  then  on  another,  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  troop.  The  device  succeeded,  and  the 
officer  within,  believing  the  forbearance  of  Robin- 
son to  be  real,  at  length  said — 

*  Lower  your  rifle,  sir.  In  the  presence  of  a  su- 
perior force,  taken  by  surprise  and  without  arms,  it 
is  my  duty  to  save  bloodshed.  With  the  promise 
of  fair  usage,  and  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war, 
1  surrender  this  little  foraging  party  under  my 
command.' 

'  I'll  make  the  terms  agreeable,'  replied  the  ser- 
geant '  Never  doubt  me,  sir.  Right  hand  file, 
advance  and  receive  the  arms  of  the  prisoners!' 

'  I'm  here  captain,' — said  Andrew  ma  conceited 
tone  as  if  it  were  a  mere  occasion  of  merriment ; — 
and  the  lad  quickly  entered  the  house  and  secured 
the  weapons,  retreating  with  them  some  paces  from 
the  door. 

'  Now,  sir,' — said  Horse  Shoe  to  the  ensign,— 
'  your  sword,  and  what  ever  else  you  mought  have 
about  you  of  the  ammunitions  of  war !' 

The  officer  delivered  up  his  sword  and  a  pair  of 
pocket  pistols. 

'  Private  property,  I  presume,  will  be  protected,' 
he  said. 

•  Ondoubtedly,'  replied  Robinson  :  'your  name? 
if  I  mought  take  freedom,'— 

'  Ensign  Su  Jeremyn,  of  his  Majesty's  seventy- 
first  regiment  of  Light  Infantry,' — 

'Ensign,  your  aarvant,'— added  Horse  Shoe, 
aiming  at  an  unusual  exhibition  of  politeness. — 
'  You  have  defended  your  post  like  an  old  sodger, 
although  you  ha'n't  much  beard  on  your  chin ; — I'll 
certify  for  you.  But,  seeing  you  have  given  up, 
you  shall  be  treated  like  a  man  who  has  done  his 
duty.  You  will  walk  out  now  and  form  your- 
selves in  a  line  before  the  door.  PU  engage  my 
men  shall  do  you  no  harm ; — they  are  of  a  raera. 
ful  breed.' 

When  the  little  squad  of  prisoners  submitted  to 
this  command,  and  came  to  the  door,  they  were 
stricken  with  the  most  profound  astonishment  to 
find,  in  place  of  a  large  detachment  of  cavalry 
which  they  expected  to  see,  nothing  but  one  horse, 
one  man  and  one  boy.  (  Their  first  emotions  were 
expressed  in  curses,  which  were  even  succeeded  by 
laughter  from  one  or  two  of  the  number.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some,  to 
resist  the  authority  that  now  controlled  them ;  and 
sundry  glances  were  exchanged,  which  indicated  a 
purpose  to  turn  upon  their  captors.  The  sergeant 
no  sooner  perceived  this,  than  he  halted,  raised  his 
rifle  to  his  breast,  and,  at  the  same  instant  gave 
Andrew  Ramsay  an  order  to  retire  a  few  paces,  and 
to  fire  one  of  the  captured  pieces  at  the  first  man 
who  opened  his  lips  i 

'  By  my  hand,'— said  he,—'  if  I  find  any  trouble 
in  taking  you,  all  five,  safe  away  from  this  here 
house,  I  will  thin  your  numbers  with  your  own 
muskets !  And  that's  as  good  as  if  I  had  sworn 
toh.' 

'You  have  my  word  sir,' — said  the  Ensign.- 
'Lead  on — we'll  follow.' 

'  By  your  leave — mv  pretty  gentleman— you  will 
lead,  and  I'll  follow,*— replied  Horse  Shoe. — 'It 
may  be  a  new  piece  of  drill  to  you — but  the  cus- 
tom is  to  give  the  prisoners  the  post  of  honor,  and 
to  walk  them  in  front.' 

'  As  you  please,  sir,'— answered  the  Ensign.— 
'  Where  do  you  take  us?' 

'  You  will  march  back  the  road  you  came,' — said 
the  sergeant. 

Finding  the  conquerer  determined  to  execute 
summary  martial  law  upon  the  first  who  should 
mutiny,  the  prisoners  now  marched  in  double  files 
from  the  hut,  back  towards  Ramsay's— Horse  Shoe, 
with  Captain  Peter's  bridle  dangling  over  his  arm, 
and  his  gallant  young  auxiliary,  Andrew,  laden 
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willi  double  the  burden  of  Robinson  f  rusue,  (hav- 
ing «R  the  fire  arms  packed  upon  his  shoulders,) 
bringing  up  the  rear,  in  this  order,  victors  and  van- 
quishedreturned  to  Darid  Ramsay's. 

• Welt,  I  have  brought  you  your  ducks  and  chick- 
ens back,  mistress,'  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  naked 
his  prisoners  at  the  door ; '  and  what's  more,  I  have 
brought  home  a  young  sodger  that's  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.' 

•Heaven  Mess  my  child  J — my  boy,  my  brave 
boy!*  cried  the  mother,  seizing  the  lad  Andrew  in 
her  arms,  and  unheeding  any  thing  else  in  the  pre- 
sent perturbation  of  her  feelings.  4 !  feared  ill 
weald  become  of  it :  but  Heaven  has  preserved 
him.  Did  he  behave  handsomely,  Mr.  Robinson  ? 
Bui  I  am  sore  he  did.' 

'  A  little  more  venturesome,  ma'am,  than  I  want- 
ed him  to  be,' replied  Horse  Shoe.  '  But  he  did  ex- 
cellent sarvice.  These  are  his  prisoners,  mistress 
Ramsay— I  should  never  have  got  them,  if  it 
hatfnt  been  for  Andy.  In  these  drumming  and 
fifing  times,  the  babies  suck  in  quarrel  wiih  their 
mother's  milk.  Show  me  another  boy  in  America 
that's  made  more  prisoners  than  there  was  men  to 
fififet  with  them— that's  all !  He's  a  first  rate  chap, 
mistress  Ramsay— take  my  word  for  it.' 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Later  from  England.— We  received  on  Sat- 
urday evening  files  of  London  and  Liverpool  pa- 
pers, to  the  86th  aod]27th  inclusive,  by  the  packet 

iNMBPKWBftNCS,  CaPT.  NtE. 

The  Francis  Depau,  Capt.  Robinson,  from  Ha- 
vare,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  19th  May,  also 
arrived  on  Saturday ,bringing  our  files  of  papers  also, 
which,  however,  are  of  little  interest,  as  we  have 
several  days  later  dates  by  way  of  London. 

We  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  papers  one  word  in 
relation  to  the  indemnity  bill.  The  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  Wench  people  is  directed  to  the  trial  of 
Lyons  rioters,  which  proceeds  very  slowly. 

The  accounts  from  Spain  are  any  thing  but 
cheering  to  those  who  desired  the  overthrow  of 
Carlos. 

Of  England  it  may  be  said,  stocks  have  fatten, 

"BaiNo  flowers,  brino  flowers." — Felicia 

Hejuaae  is  dead*  after  long  suffering.     But  she 

cannot  all  die— while  tender  and  beautiful  images 

and  gentle  affections,  expressed  in  genuine  poetry, 

can  confer  immortality. 

Osath  of  Mrs.  Hemans. — Died,  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  in  Dawson  street,  Dublin,  after  a  long 
and  painful  Utaess,  which  she  bore  with  that  eheer- 
fatasss  and  pious  resignation  which  might  have 
bee*  expected  from  her  writings  and  her  character, 
Mia.  Hemans. — (Dublin  Mail.) 

Mm*  B90EWORTH.— It  is  stated  in  an  Irish  pa- 
per, that  this  admired  writer — now  no  longer  young 
— had  by  an  accidental  fall,  broken  her  leg. 

Yesterday  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Intrfkutioo,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
on  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  tax  on  newspapers,  Mr.  Waklev, 
AU\,  in  the  chair.  The  meoting  was  numerously 
attended.  Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  moved  the  first  re- 
solution, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Connor, 
MLP.  Both  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting  in 
speeches,  which  were  greatly  applauded.  The  re- 
sohilsons  wese  unanimously  agreed  to ;  a  petition, 
founded  upon  them,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  likewise  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Wakley  requested 
to  pmsent  k.  Letters  were  read  from  Lord  Brough- 
am, Mr.  Hume,  Col.  Evans,  Mr.  Cobbctt,  Sir  8. 
WheHey,  and  Mr.  T.  Duneombe,  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend,  declaring  their  concurrence  in 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  regretting  their  in- 
ability to  attend.— [Times.] 

London,  May  91. — We  gave  on  Monday  an  ac- 
count of  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  Belgian 
Chambers  had  been  brought  to  the  close  of  their  la- 
bors. Our  Brussels  correspondent's  letter,  which 
appeal's  in  another  column,  contains  some  remarks 
remove  to  the  causes  of  that  occurrence,  which  win 
not  be  read  without  interest.  The  session  has  las- 
ted si*  months,  during  which  period  it  has  done  but 
little  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  hdd  lit  sittings,  of  which  fifty- 
thiva  *eve  entirely  devoted  to  the  communal  law. 
Tfca  ether  sitting*  were  taken  up  with  long  dis- 


cussions on  the  budgets  and  the  law  of  expropria- 
tion. 

TtJREET. 

The  saifin"  of  the  Sultan's  fleet  from  the  Dar- 
danelles for  Tripoli  is  confirmed.  It  left  the 
Straits  on  the  98th,  with  a  force  calculated  not  to 
exceed  3000  or  4000  meii. 

Persia. 

Letters  from  Persia  bringaccountsthat  the  great- 
est anarchy  prevails  in  that  country.  Mohamet 
Miza  has  appeared  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  and 
60  pieces  of  cannon,  before  the  gates  of  Teheran, 
where  he  proclaimed  himself  King.  Prince  Shall, 
Governor  of  the  town,  wished  to  oppose  his  entry, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire,  owing  to  Ali  Yankhan, 
general  of  his  army  declaring  in  favor  of  Moham- 
et. 

London,  Monday,  May.  25. — The  Allgemeinc 
Zeitung  states,  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  enter- 
ed Ispahan  in  triumph,  and  that  the  civil  war  in  that 
kingdom  might  be  considered  at  an  end. 

Later  from  Eeaenc — By  the  London  packet 
Philadelphia,  of  1  ult.  papers  to  31st  May  are  re- 
ceived: 

The  affairs  of  Spain  furnish  the  chief  topic  of 
interest,  aid  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  rumors 
heretofore  treated  rather  as  stockjobbing  inven- 
tions, than  as  founded  in  truth,  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Carlists,  and  the  proportionate  sink- 
ing of  the  Queen's  cause,  are  confirmed. 

The  Queen  has  finally  applied  for  the  aid  stipu- 
lated in  her  behalf  by  the  quadruple  treaty;  and 
we  are  to  expect  to  sea  a  Portuguese  force  frsrn 
one  quar  er,  and  a  French  force  from  another,  en- 
ter Spain,  while  England  shall  have  a  fleet  on  the 
coast  to  intercept  supplies  to  the  Carlists.  These, 
at  least,  are  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  if  they 
bo  complied  with.  k  is  said,  however,  that 
Louis  Philippe  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  fulfil  his 
part,  of  sending  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  French- 
men into  Spain,  to  sustain  a  cause  which,  as  not 
being  well  looked  upon  by  the  Northern  power*, 
he,  too,  is  careless  about. 

la  England  the  Ministry  have  sustained  another 
defeat  in  their  candidate  for  South  Staffordshire, 
Sir  M.  GooAricke,  Tory,  being  elected,  afto  a 
hard  contest,  over  CoL  Anson,  the  Ministerial  can- 
didate. 

A  Riot  ensued  at  Wolverhasaptow,  which  the 
troops  were  called  in  to  suppress.  They  fired 
Upon,  and  charged  the  mob,  wounding  several  but 
Hot  killing  any. 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  gambling  in  foreign  se- 
curities, especially  in  Spanish  Bonds,  great  de- 
rangements occurred  on  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change on  settling  day,  and  immense  losses  were 
sustained. 

From  Paris,  the  dotes  are  of  98th  May.  No- 
thing more  of  our  indemnity  bill  in  the  House  of 
Peers — which  House  indeed  is  said  in  an  extract 
to  have  adjourned  sine  die.  That,  however,  is  evi- 
dently an  error— though  they  may  satisWy  have 
adjourned  the  trial  of  the  conspirators. 

From  late  official  returns  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  curates  in  .England,  whose  salaiy 
amounts  only  to  801  per  annum,  or  less  than  $400 
is  Jf*«  thmmnd  f*e  hundred  and  eifktyiwo  !  that, 
too,  in  a  land  where  the  income  of  the  bishop  is 
from  $90,000  to  $100,000  per  annum. 

Slave  Trade. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Buxton, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  address  to  the  King: 
was  agreed  to,  requesting  his  Majesty  to  take  ef- 
fectual measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade, 
by  endeavoring  to  form  such  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  as  will  extend  the  limits  of  the  right  of 
searching  slave  vessels  to  the  whole  of  the  West- 
em  and  Eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  allow  the  vessels  captured  to  be  bro- 
ken up,  and  declare  the  trade  in  slaves  to  be  pira- 
cy. Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion ;  which  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  did  not  oppose;  though  he  said  that 
treaties  were  actually  pending  with 


luyal,  having  for  their  objee'.  the  accomplishment 
of  Mr.  Buxton's  views. 

Mr.  Wyse  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Boaid  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  The  object  of  Mr.  Wyse  appear- 
ed to  be  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Government 
plan  now  in  operation. 

The  members  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute assembled  on  Wednesday,  at  their  theatre 
in  Southampton  Buildings.  Among  the  gentle- 
men on  the  platform,  were  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Harvy,  Mr.  Tooke,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Owing.  Dr.  Birkbeck  took  the  chair,  and  de- 
livered the  prize  to  the  members.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  addressed  the  meeting  in  praise  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society  ;  after  which  several  reso- 
lutions were  carried. 

A  Teas  con roiiM mo  to  Christian  usage*.— 
A  dinner  was  ghren  by  the  merchants  of  London 
engaged  in  the  Levant  trade,  to  Nourri  Effendi,  the 
recently  arrived  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Turkey.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred of  the  Levant  merchants ;  among  whom  were 
Sir  J.  R.  Rcid,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Robinson,  M.  P., 
and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  chairman  was  Mr. 
Grant  He  explained,  that  as  Nourri  Effendi  un- 
derstood no  language  but  his  own,  and  as  none  of 
the  suite  were  very  conversant  with  English,  it 
would  be  necessary  tor  him  to  propose  the  toasts  in 
French ;  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Samoa,  who 
sat  next  to  his  Excellency,  having  kindly  underta- 
ken to  convey  their  meaning  in  Turkish,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  the  reserve  of  the  Turk  yield- 
ed to  the  conviviality  which  reigned  around,  and 
among  the  happiest  of  those  present  none  appeared 
more  nappy  than  Nourri  Effendi ;  who  drank  wine 
and  cheered  as  the  toasts  were  given,  as  heartily 
as  any  English  foxhunter,  in  happy  forgetfulness  of 
the  Prophet's  commands. 

The  eight  Metropolitan  Water  Works,  which 
supply  London,  furnished  in  1833,  thirty-five  mil- 
Ron  gallons  daily  !  Upwards  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling, or  about  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  dollars, 
had  been  expended  on  the  work* — yet  "a  fresh  wa- 
ter riter,  the  Thames,  runs  through  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (1600) 
there  were  not  more  than  forty  Catholic  Chapels 
throughout  England.  There  are  now  (1835)  more 
than  five  hundred !  some  of  them  built  on  a  large 
scale—quite  cathedrals — and  it  is  also  true  that 
these  edifices  are  multiplying  every  month. — [Dub- 
lin Journal] 

French  Ahmt. — The  following  data,  from  the 
JbmuoireMiUtairt  show  that  the  estimates  of  the 

S reach  array  are  smaller  than  the  last  year  of  the 
sstoration.  In  1830  the  infantry  consisted  of  94 
battalions  of  the  guards,  64  regiments  of  the  line, 
miking  193  battalions;  20  regiments  of  light  in/am- 
ry,  consisting  of  44  battalions;  foreign  legion,  3  bat- 
talions ;  4  Swiss  regiments,  or  12  battalions:— total, 
975.  In  1834, 67  regiments  of  the  line,  or  S01  battal- 
ions ;  21  light  infantry,  or  63  battalions ;  foreign  k- 
S'on  6  battalions: — total  270,  being  5  battalions  less 
an  in  1830.  The  reduction  is  still  more  sensible 
in  the  cavalry.  In  1830,  cavalry  of  the  guard,  8 
regiments  or  48  squadrons  ;  4  companies  of  body 
guards,  or  8  squadrons ;  gendarmes  d'elite,2  squad- 
rons; carbineers,  12  squadrons;  10  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  or  48  squadrons  ;  dragoons,  12  regi- 
ments, or72squadrons  ;  chasseurs,  18  regiments, 
or  H)8  squadrons;  hussars,  6  regiments,  or  24 
squadrons  : — total  322.  In  1835,  50  cavalry  regi- 
ments, or  250  squadrons ;  72  less  than  in  1830.— 
[Baltimore  Gazette] 

DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Friday 
night  from  New  York,  and  is  still  here.  On  his 
way  to  this  city,  he  received  various  marks  of  re- 
gard from  his  fellow  citizens,  and,  among  them,  an 
invitation  to  a  Public  Dinner,  which  he  accepted, 
from  a  number  of  political  friends  at  Philadelphia. 
— [Nat  Intelligencer.] 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Samuel  Moore  has  re- 
signed the  office  of  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  the  next 
month,  and  that  Robert  M.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him. — [Globe.] 


Large   Dividend. — The   Atlantic   Insurance 
Md  fox-§  Company  of  this  city,  yesterday,  declared  a  divi- 
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Lav  op  Pb  in  rent. — We  learn  from  a  geutfe- 
man  who  was  present,  that  in  the  case  of  Arnolds 
vs.  Clifford,  tried  at  Newport  last  week,  Judge 
Story,  upon  an  incidental  point,  Btated,  that  a  pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  a  libel  to  indemnify 
the  printer  of  it  against  any  damage  he  might  sus- 
tain for  printing,  could  not  be  enforced.  Even  if  a 
bond  were  taken,  that  would  be  void — [Daily  Ad.] 

The  curious  phenomenon  of  the  Water  Spout 
was  witnessed  on  Sunday  evening,  about  6  o'clock, 
by  hundreds  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It  was  formed 
near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Ohio  Falls.  Ac- 
cording to  those,  who  saw  the  formation,  a  cone,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trumpet,  descended  towards  the  river 
from  a  thick  dark  thunder-cloud,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  agitated  waters  beneath  whirled  roun  and 
ascended  with  a  spiral  motion  in  Ihc  form  of  vapor, 
till  they  united  with  the  cone  of  the  cloud,  wnen 
the  whole  column  moved  rapidly  and  majestically 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river,  where  it  struck 
the  woods  in  Indiana,  nearly  opposite  to  this  city, 
and  disappeared.  The  whirlwind  then  passed  over 
a  part  of  Jefferson  villc,  unroofing  houses  and  doing 
other  damage,  but  soon  struck  the  river  a  second 
time,  faming  another  waterspout,  which  creased 
the  river  to  the  Kentucky  side  and  disappeared  a 
short  idstance  above  Geiger's  Mills.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river,  the  whirlwind's  path  is  marked  with 
desolation. — [Louisville  Journal.] 

ToaxADe. — We  learn  by  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Liberty,  in  this  county,  that  the  eastern 
part  of  tliat  town  and  the  western  part  of  Never- 
sink  were,  on  Friday  evening  last  before  it  was 
quite  dark  visited  by  a  tornado,  unprecedented  in 
violence  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  *  first  ven- 
ted its  fury  on  the  farm  of  Judge  Crary,  tearing  up 
by  the  roots  some  of  his  most  valuable  apple  trees, 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  destroying  the  shade 
trees  near  his  dwelling  house,  and  prostrating  a 
large  portion  of  his  fences*  The  next  place  where 
much  damage  was  done  was  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin C  Krum,  where  two  large  hay  houses  were 
levelled  with  the  ground  ;  his  barn  was  also  injured; 
a  few  sheen  were  also  killed.  The  hurricane  thence 
passed  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Phillip  Leroy,  killing  a 
cow  in  it.s  progress,  and  tearing  from  the  ground 
rocks  which,  it  is  said  two  yoke  of  oxen  could 
not  have  drawn  out.  About  two  miles  further  a 
new  bam,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bently  was  blown 
down,  and  on  the  farm  adjouung,  belonging  to 
Doctor  B.  Wales,  a  large  building  enclosing  a  cider 
mill  and  press,  and  another  small  building  were  en- 
tirely demolished.  The  house  of  Dr.  Wales  also 
received  some  injury.  We  have  heard  nothing  of 
the  farther  progress  of  the  tornado  in  this  direction 
and  it  seems  soon  after  to  have  spent  its  force. — 
The  stream  of  wind  seems  to  have  been  about  fif- 
teen rods  iii  width,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful 
noise,  vivid  and  continued  Hashes  of  lightning  and 
heavy  thuuder.  The  violence  of  the  wind  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  Pieces  of  the  cider  mil)  of  Dr. 
Wales,  and  the  barn  of  Mr.  Bently  were  carried 
to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  Apple  trees  were 
blown  several  rods  from  the  places  where  they 
stood,  and  in  some  places,  it  is  stated  that  the 
grass  was  cut  as  smooth  as  could  have  been  dpne 
with  a  scythe. 

We  learn  from  another  source  that  the  tornado 
extended  its  ravages  into  the  town  of  Rockland. — 
A  barn  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Waterbury  was 
prostrated,  and  a  large  quantity  of  timber  trees 
were  blown  down.  A  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Isra- 
el Dodge  and  an  ox  of  Mr.  F.  Smith  were  killed. 
We  have"  not  heard  that  any  person  has  been  eith- 
er Killed  or  injured.— [Montioello  Hearald.] 

On  Saturday  afternoon  our  city  was  visited  by 
a  very  heavy  gust  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning.  The  rain  commenced  falling 
about  half  past  six,  and  was  preceded  by  a  violent 
whirlwind,  which  passed  over  without  doing  any 
material  damage  to  property.  In  Albemarle  street, 
two  three-story  houses,  covered  with  tin,  wete  ua- 
rooftd»and  a  pophuvlree  immediately  in  front  of  them 
was  blown  down,  hut  no  person  was  hurt.  The 
houses  were  occupied  by  Mr.  John  *Fisher,  and 
Mrs.  Briscoe. 

We  regret  to  state  the  occurrence  of  a  very  se- 
rious accident  immediately  after  the  rain  commen- 
ced. A  number  of  persons  took  shelter  in  the 
Court  House,  and  while  there  the  electric  fluid 
struek  one  w  the  chimneys  and  knocked  it  down 
entdtwgthtm.    One  of  Ae  bricks  fell  on  the  heed 


«f  aeon  of  Cssief  Jtjstios  MarshaM,  sad  frac- 
tured his  skull.  Medical  aid  was  immediately 
called,  and  we  learn  that  though  he  now  lies  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition,  there  is  nevertheless 
some  hope  that  he  may  survive. — [Baltimore  A- 
merican.] 

Steam  Factory. — In  the  town  of  Newport  are 
two  Steam  Cotton  factories  now  in  operation,  and 
another  is  immediately  to  be  built  upon  a  large 
scale,  Meg  Iwohondred  feet  long  by  forty  wide,— 
Those  engaged  in  these  enterprises  say  they  have 
by  practice  demonstrated  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use 
steam  power  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population, 
than  to  use  water  power,  which  often  makes  it  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  build  a  factory  but  a  town  al- 
so. There  is  transportation,and  various  other  items, 
which  come  into  the  account  on  one  side  or  the 
other. — [lour,  of  Commerce.] 

Great  excitement  is  saidjto  prevail  in^Matamoras 
among  the  foreigners  in  consequence  of  the  impris- 
onment of  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Lee,  American  mer- 
chants, and  the  subsequent  harsh  treatment  they 
received.  The  Mcrcurio  of  Matamoras  says  that 
a  few  days  before,  the  Parish  Priest  while  convey- 
ing the  sacrament  in  the  usual  cortege  te  the  house 
of  a  sick  person,  was  met  by  the  above  named  gen- 
tlemen, who  did  not  pay  to^thc  procession  those 
marks  of  reverence  which  are  customary.  The 
Priest,  in  itated,  appealed  to  the  spectators,  order- 
ed them  to  seize  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Lee,  and 
throw  them  into  dungeon,  which  was  done  with- 
out the  least  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  interference  en  the  part  oi  the  magistrates 

A  correspondent  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Chroni- 
cle ftiruishes  the  following  information  respecting 
the  movements  of  the  U.  S.  Dragoons  on  our  west- 
ern frontier. 

Fobt  Leaven wortb?29i1i  May,  1835. 

Dear  Sir:— For  the  information  of  your  military 
readers,  as  well  as  those  who  have  relatives  and 
friends  amongst  the  dragoons  at  this  post,  you  can, 
if  you  think  proper,  say,  in  your  next  Chronicle, 
that  Captain  Hunter,  with  bis  company  "D," 
about  forty  men,  and  wife,  left  here  yesterday  for 
his  Mummer's  tramp,  as  directed  by  the  general  or- 
der lor  the  disposition  of  the  dragoon  regiment. — 
Mrs.  H.  has  a  saddle  horse  and  small  covered 
dearborn  for  her  own  use,  and  intends  passing  the 
summer  in  the  field  with  her  husband ;  she  is  an 
amiable  and  charming  lady,  and,  as  you  may  well 
conceive,  a  good  soldier. 

The  officers  with  Captain  H.  are  Lieutenants 
Moore  and  Ury,  the  latter  acting  commissary  of 
subsistence,  &c,  a  citizen,  Doctor  Wood,  is  em- 
ployed for  this  company. 

Colonel  Dodge,  with  the  remaining  three  compa- 
nies "  A,"  UC,"  and  a  G,w  consisting  of  about  100 
men,  in  all,  marched  to-day.  The  officers  with 
him  are  Lieutenants  Kingsbury,  Acting  Adjutant ; 
Terrett,  Assistant  Commissary  of  Subsistence ; 
Lieutenant  Steeti,  Ordnance  Officer,  in  charge  of 
two*  swivels  mounted  on  wheels :  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  B.  F.  Fellowes,  U.  S.  Army ;  Captains 
Ford  and  Duncan,  and  Lieutenant  Lupton,  cora- 
nmnding  companies  ;  and  Lieut.  Wheelock,  doing 
duty  in  company  "JC." 

Colonel  Dodge's  route  wilt  probably  be  by  the 
way  of  the  Otto  vtllare,  near  the  Platte  river  and 
Council  Bbflrs,  to'the  f<  Pawnees  *  and  "  Auricka- 
ree's ;"  ana  from  thence  the  colonel  intends  to  pene- 
trate, as  Itar  as  the  season  will  admit  of  into  the 
"  Blackfbot  *  country,  to  the  north ;  and,  if  possible, 
obtain  an  interview  with,  these  Indians.  He  will 
also  seek  a  meeting  with  the  "  Crows,"  who  inhabit 
the  region  to  the  southwest  of  the  Blackfoot,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  head 
watessof  the  Yellowstone  river. 

Colonel  Dodge  takes  with  him,  on  pack  mules, 
provisions  for  sixty  days,  and  about  twenty  head 
of  beef  cattle.  Two  ox  teams,  loaded  with  flour, 
also  go  with  the  command  as  far  as  the  Pawnee 
villages,  when  the  flour  will  be  distributed  amongst 
the  packs,  and  the  teams  discharged. 

Major  Dougherty,  Indian  Agent,  who  is  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  country  over  which  the 
troops  will  march,  ^  and  so  well  and  favorably 
known  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Indians,  has 
volunteered  sis  services  to  Colonel  Dodge,  and 
will  accompany  the  dragoons  on  their  expedition. 

The  horses  are  in  good  order,  and  the  moo  in 
as*  spirits,  and  «ll  the  officers  anticipate  en  m- 
tafcetjng  tramp, 


\rrotn  tee  fnrsevoViter.  ( JL  t.)  JwnudJ} 

Turn  last  of  tuc  Tea  Paatt.— Last  Friday 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  the  ordysurvivor  of  that  daring  band  of  pat- 
riots, who  offered  the  first  open  resistance  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  British  Crown,  the  venerable 
fosmh  JtsWt  Twehet  Hugtt*  Mr.  Hughe*  was 
passing  through  Providence,  frera  his  residence  Ot- 
sego county,  New  York,  to  attend  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  independence  of  his  country  at 
at  Boston,  whither  he  he  had  been  invited  as  the 
city's  guest. 

He  was  born  in  Massachusetts  oh  die  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1735,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  will  want  only 
sixty-three  days  of  being  one  hundred  years  oUL — 
His  youngest  son,  the  fifteenth  of  his  children,  and 
apparently  about  forty  years  old,  was  with  him.— 
n  e  have  seen  many  men  of  seventy  who  appeared 
as  old  as  Mr.  Hughes.  His  voice  was  strong,  his 
stature  quite  erect,  and  his  step  ooatparattrely  arm. 
He  was  evidently,  even  at  this  age,  a  brave,  Wgh 
spirited,warm  hearted  inan,whose  tongue  was  nevtr 
controlled  by  ceremony,  and  whose  manners  have 
not  been  moulded  by  the  fashion  ofany  day.  His  eti- 
quette may  be  tea  party  etiquette,bul  it  was  not  ac- 
quired at  Lea  parties  in  Beacon  street  or  Broadway. 
The  venerable  Moses  Brown,  almost  his  compeer 
in  years,  called  upon  him  and  was  introduced.-- 
The  contrast  between  the  mild,  gen  tie  manly  mien 
of  the  patriarchal  Frioml,  and  the  rough  address 
of  the  veteran  hero,  was  strikingly  T^ymrrat  - 
The  one  was  an  apt  persensflessson  of  fctmzen  fren. 
ted  War,  the  other  the  dignified  representative  of 
gentle  Peace. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  Mr.  Hughe*  sail- 
ed out  oT  Providence  in  an  armed  sloop,  owned  by 
John  Brown,  captured  three  prizes,  and  brought 
them  into  port.  Our  interview  wnh  Mm  was  se 
short  that  we  had  not  an  opportunity  of  eseemaw- 
iogthe  other  achievements  of  his  protracted  Kfe. 

The    first  person  he  inquired   for  on  arriving 
here  was  the  late  Mr.  George  Freeman  of  this  city, 
whom  he  says  he  named  when  an  infant,  and  who 
died  about  ten  years  ago,  at  an  age  of  upwards  of 
fifty  years. 

Expeditious  Travelling  to  Russaa.— A 
senger  who  arrived  at  Havre  in  she  packet 

Charleatange,  embarked  the  sawt  day  in  the  Si 

packet  for  Hamburgh,  which  performs  the  passage 
in  5#  hours,  when  they  take  the  stage  for  iAibec, 
drive  there  in  six  hours,  and  then  embark  in  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Co.rs  Packet  for  St. 
Petersburg  where  they  arrive  on  the  fourth  day— 
thus  making  a  voyage  from  New- York  to  St.  re* 
ersburg,  in  less  than  85  days. — [Jour,  of  Cos*,] 

The  Captain^of  the  brig  Falcon,  at  Baltimore* 
which  left  Rio  Grande  May  13,  reports  that  one 
tenth  of  the  inhabkanta  died  m  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  of  Cholera,  Maries*  fcr  all 
a  inch  of  American  produce  glutted,  and  country 
produce  very  scarce  and  high. 


On  On  Loss  or  m  CMM  In  Itrfsntcr* 

"  They  only  can  be  said  to  possess  a  child  for*ttr%  frit* 
have  lost  one  in  infancy.1* 


Our  beauteous  child  we  laid  amidat  the  silence  of        , 

We  heaped  the  earth  and  spread  the  turf  above  the  Phtrab 

We  turned  again  to  sunny  lif«,  to*  other  ties  at  dear, 
And  the  world  has  thought  us  comforted  when  we  fcewe 
dried  the  tear. 

And  time  has  rolled  hb  onward  tide,  and  in  aiaaapte  Jsaje. 
Has  poured  along  the  happiest  oaths,   vksMwd*  sad 

chance. 
The  flexile  forma  of  Infancy  their  earliest  leaves  have  shad, 
And  the  tall  and  stately  forest  trees  are  waving  hi  tnelr  ates£ 

We  guide  not  now  our  children's  steps  aa  we  ware  wont 

before, 
For  they  hare  sprang  co  warrior  men,  they  lean  on  a*  no 


We  faze  upon  the  lofty  brow,  and  tiaae  sad  thought  as** 

cast 
A  abode  through  which  we  seek  in  vain  the  memory  of  the 


And  do  we  mourn  the  uaer  change  wMch  mocks  oar  me* 

story  hers? 
Oh  no !  'Us  bat  the  answered  wish  af  many  a  seem  jsaww. 
Centre  of  all  our  dearest  hoses,  we  Uve  but  ia  their  sasst  % 
fiat  our  love,  as  to  a  liuie  child,  how  can  it  ha  the  asms  i 


We  still  have  one.  an  only  one,  secure  in  sacra*  trust; 

It  is  the  lone  and  lovely  one,  that's  sleeping  in  the  dust; 
We  fold  it  In  our  arms  again  -,  we  see  it  by  our  side, 
In  the  helpleeensse  of  innocence,  which  sin  he* 


All  earthly  trust,  all  mortal  years,  ho  waver  tight  Uteya)*, 
Bat  darken  on  the  glowing  cheek  and  dim  the  eagle  eye: 
Bet  thee,  oar  bright,  unwHserma;  fewer,  ear  sprtsr* 
hoarded  store, 

I  "We  keep  through  every  chance  and  change,  tat  anna  lot- 

H       ever-— *■ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


Circular.    To  Engineers  and  Superintendents 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — 1  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  oi  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Engineer,  or  Super- 
intendent, of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a  full  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  oifcliarge.    He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  a\erage  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationary  engines — in  short,  every  thing  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  me  first  qf  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

New-York,  June  27,  1835. 

RAILRO A Dl JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OP 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
oi  eight  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  fuD  sett  of  four  volumes,  $12. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  $2 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 
This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  iu  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tlie 
.  permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum.  lit  advance.    Previous  volumes  $:,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  a  ppe enti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,-  temperance, 
and  frugality  — is  published  at  tho  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street.  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year-for  12  nwnbert- 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

V  All  letters  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  —  and  twenty- 
three  for $10.  D.K.  31. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE.     • 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;   it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.    It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
«n.Mw  or  any  other  country.    No  reasonable  expense 
Will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tion*.   It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa. 
fas  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vob.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,|new  scries,  93  per  volume. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
MECHANICS,  AND  MANUFACTURES.  • 
This  work  is  composed  of  the  choicest  articles  of 
the  three  preceding  works  ;  its  character  may  there- 
lore  be  understoodhy  reading  those  advertisements.  It 
has  been  published  at  95,  but  will  be,  hereafter,  at  94 

Cr  aonum—aJways  in  advance ;  each  quarterly  num- 
r  to  contain  about  220  pages. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
8.  Blydenlmrgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
HaU,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi 
mdelpbia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street,  New-York. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

Spiking  Plates  to  match,  for  sale  by 

^    _  WM.  C.  BULL  &  CO. 

88  ~«P  74WaIl-st. 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

.,MiNr  fc  WARD,  Propriety*  of  the  Albany  Essie 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  10  cider  car 
wheel*,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  JescrTpUon  of 
casting*  required  for  railroads.  H-ly  febU 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  PRILLER8,  Ac. 
Wanted,  Immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi. 
ners  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  milts  from  the  C1«y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall, /rank, 
fore  street,  New- York.  ' 

..  JOHN  RUTTBR,  Contractor 

JET  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  V.  S.  Gazette  aud 

S?n2fytl.*a,li^« Wl"  P'***5  «oPy  *«'•.  «m1  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street,  New-York.    83— tf 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

t^  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description   required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory.  s««*u. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  Hill  size  under  the  head 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

«t°l£ei?mjy  be  •"M"***1  *°  Mossrs.  ERASTU8  COR- 

?i^?rvfciVM  A#an/»wt<»THOMA8TURNfiR,at  ine 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sepU3-  ly 

PATENT 


STEPHENSON, 

Btutderofa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Rafi- 

road, 

JVo.864  Elizabsthstreet,  nearBleecker street, 
New- York. 
Cs**  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would  do   well  fe 
examine  toeee  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 

s^x^Say  *ew-York  an><  Har>cm  Sss3 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

coMbta?/  ti?^!^?    furn!?h«1   «nd   fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson    Cotton  and  Wool  Machire 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GRQ8VF.NOR 

RAILWAY  IRON.  " 

inch  by  i  inch, *)     Flat  Bars  in  lengths  o 

«i«'    1  a°'    M41l0l*fe«'. co«wer sunk 
uo.     a   do.    I  holes,  ends  cat  at  an  anrls 


W  tons  ol  1 
200      do.    If 

40     do.    i* 
800     do.    2 
S00      do.    2£ 


of  ia  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  naiU  to 
suit. 


do.     I   do. 
do.     }   do. 

o*A,,B00?i?Pccled-  <»•«»• 

S50do.ofEd*e  Railsof  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re. 
qnisite  chairs,  keys  and  pins.         '      J      '  **  te 

,  'YS?*!?1  Ir<»  Ri*»  of  30,  33,  and  36  laches  dtnmisrr 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars  aadbffiO  S^itoEZ 
for  Locomotive  wheels  «•«•«■  manner 

RaVJ,?*0/^*'  ^.^  3'  **•?*»  ■»*  3*  tae»"*  d««ctar  for 
**"***  Cars  aad  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

mT^e.fcb?rew,ilbe80,dfreeordgiy.  ">  »taie  Gover». 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  me  DrWback 
taken  in  pan  payment.  A.  It  G.  RALSTON, 

M   4,         .  °  Sowli  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  aamplea  orall  the  different  kind*  o rReJIs. 

both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain;  will  be  exhibited" 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  ttlnieowr 


RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES  *"**■■*■ 

The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
ami  Mails,  Irom  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  sue- 
cessiu  I  operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,}  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
In  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  8plkcs  hav 
ng  countersink  heads  suitable  to  tne  hole*  in  Iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  spikes- made  at  the  above  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  thev  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  1a 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham. 

Tr.y>  n. y.  iuir.  iM..  HENRV  BURDEN' A*""- 

Cf  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
in  AiIJln!fnAA,bl7',a,ld  thc  P^ncina.1  Iron  Merchants 
York  ?"i  '2?  .  J  '*  %!:.Br?we.rl  m  Waterstreet,  New. 
York;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  Janviers,  Baitl- 
more;  Degrand  &  Smith.  Boston. 

*•»•— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  oi  dcrs  as*trly  as  practicablc.as  the  subscriber  is  de. 
sinius  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  his  Spikes 

lift>an> H.   niJRDKN. 


PATERSON  AND  NEW  YORK   RAILROAD   LINE 
SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  1885.         E* 


Passengers  will  leave  Pater 

son  at 
61  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam 


»« 
«t 


it 


P.  M. 

tt 


«< 


New  York,  by  Jersey  Chv 
Ferry  at 
J*  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Horses 

Steam 

Steam 

Horses 

Steam 


8 

lift  «« 

8  » 

6|  " 


t« 

«« 


P.M. 
it 


Steam 

Horses 

Steam 

Horses 

,  ON  SUNDAYS. 

Peterson  at  6*  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam. 

J*       /;       P.  M.      Horse*, 

'         v    .  «.     "  ««         SteamT 

New  York  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M.  by  Steam. 

•*       "  "      Horses, 

m   ^  4       "    P-  M.      Steam. 

Ticket  Office  In  Paterson,  corner  of  Congress  and  Main 
streets,  opposite  "  Congress  House." 

Ticket  Office  in  New  York,  76  Courtland  st. 
Passengers  with  Tickets  will  have  a  preference  in  seats. 
Fare  from  Jersey  City,  50  Cents. 

Transportation  Cars  will  also  ply  three  times  a  day  each 

way. 

.uAf^e^erryb?^t8do  n<*l«ave  New  York  precisely  at 
Si^i-?"16^ Il  ^recommended  to  passengers  to  procure 

ISSLtk^T^10 *  Wlhe Fe"7 a ftwmlnutes  befcrVrhe 
staled  hours  of  departure. 

I,i7.  PATRICK  COUQHLIN,  Arnnt 


SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

ity^i?anTd8#e§0rVari0U--,Ze,andor  '"I***0*  ^,- 

mfiiTir1'?11  Ift«trarncr"«»  i*rge  and  small  sixes,  with  hi*h 
m!?0l,jrifl?  powcr•  wltn  Pla«~  made  by  lYosentonVto- 
getBerwitg  a  large  assortment  ol  En/lneVrta*  teatrst 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by  8  '  wstro- 

jai  «t»           E*  *  °*  W*  BLU2*T,  154  Water  street, 
-J3lgt. cor aer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENQINEERINQ 
INSTRUMENTS.  ***»•» 

tJ-TKo  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  lastrn- 
meuts  in  his  proleesion,  warranted  equal,  il ,  oi  superior, 
in  principles  or  costruction  snd  workmanship  to  aTvim- 
porle.1  or  manufactured  In  the  United  Sut.sf  2v"i ^Sf 
which  are  entiiely  we*,.  «m0ng  which  sre  anlmplovea 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angfescln 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needJefwk? rSr 
fectaccuracy-also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  Two  Tet 

lTaS7iud  «*  f-eTc,,"«  In«rument,  with  a  Gontonmer 
attached,  pariicularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker 

No.  9  Dock  at.,  Philadelphia. 
The  following  recommendations  are  resDsetfniiv  Mk 
mltted  to  Engineer.,  Surveyors,  anJ I  oto^Sr^eT 

.,  rlVCp,f\!  °  ll*  *n<lulrlf»"«P«ctiiig  lheBJn^rumuJs1?s'n. 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  up©  op  the  Baltimore Vmf  nhuT 
Railroad,  f  cheerfully  furnish  thee  tL KXiSor! 
matioD.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  posseiskS 
or  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  mako  teVeveT 
The  whole  nuirbar  of  thc  "  Improved  Coswlissi'Wffi 
These  sre  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  offliL 
Engineer  and  Gra.luaticn  Deparunenu  0erv,c« •'  «• 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  /rood  renair  TK-. 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  e/cept  frJm  aocMento 
to  whic    all  instruments  ofthe  kind  are  liebJe     TOC,aew• 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  aim  ,.««* 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assJsVaius  «ii«if.  ?« 
any  other,  in  use,  and  the  Iriprovod  ^pV^SSiS 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  thatWe  haJo  vt. 
tri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road.  C  yel 

•This  in«truraent,  more  recently  Improved  wkh  .  i-.v<» 
sing  telescope,  in  pisce  of  ti.e  vaneiish,^ T  leave.7lL 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  inTe  /ot^too? 
convenience  ol  the  Compase.  h  is  indeed  tlSmSJtSm' 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  andche?w 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  caiiiiothm  kIiu-? 
U  will  be  prelcrred  to  il  otherJ  now  in  i  *e  ^  iylSof 
rails-and  In ,  fact,  when  known,  Ithfnk  it  will  £  is  hKrV 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  nif  niy 

Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8up»tof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

Phllsdelphla,  February,  18SS. 
two  yeau  made  constant  u*eo> 


last 


MrH%A;'p«ontlm^ 
•V,1  ■•«« ve  l«  «•  ^  much  superior  to  an v  o  he  InltrlmJn  t 
ofthe  kind,  now  in  u-e,  snJas  such  uwttmmSSEZl 
commend  it  to  Emj Incers  and  8urvevo^^^^^^  f  n 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

0  -  Germantown,  February,  isaa. 

Wl  IZuZ  Sr?hn  flJ2  Uu?d  ,,B«"»»««ta  made  bylfr. 
W.J.  Young, of  Philadelphia,  In  which  be  hMcomblieof 
the  propenies  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  htVtl 

1  consider  these  Instrumeiu.  admlrmbiy  calJalSed  far 
lay  ng out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  tbesa  loVC 
Jm%°.   En«,neer*  "  ^^WMoanyoi^iiJiKl 

'  HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Enf.PWIad, 
ml  ly  Oemam.  and  Norrlst.  RaJIroW 
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Agricultural  convention,  826 
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of,  729 
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Back,  Capt.,  524 

Balloon  communication  between  London 
and  Paris,  633;  Susceptible  of  direction, 
507 ;  Ascension  of,  559 

Baltimore,  extension  of,  465 

Barometrical  Measurement,  830 

Beam  Compass,  description  of,  645 
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Bee,  mathematical  instinct  of,  649 
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tus, 790 
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cess, 517 
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Budding  of  Trees,  425,  441 
Buffalo  Harbor,  improvement  in,  470 
Burden's  Steamboat,  433;  Spikes,  484 
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792 
Business,  increase  of,  577 
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of,  580 
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in,  497 
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ter to  the  Consumers  of  Hops,  522 

City  of  Philadelphia,  601 ;  Affairs,  610 

Civilization,  progress  of,  660 

Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  758 

Clock,  Improved,  697 

Clover  Seed,  saving,  551 

Clute,  Peter,  specification,  424 

C.  M.  H.  Notices  of  Gardens,  424 

Coal  Deposits,  727 

Codner  Park  Works,  488 

College,  Gerard,  524;  Washington,  525 

Comet,  584 ;  contact  of,  585 

Commerce  of  Oswego,  497 

Comfort  to  Travellers,  753 
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road, 577 
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Croton  River,  646 


Currants,  538 ;  Jell*  and  Wine,  65$ 
Cultivator,  Bemenrs  Improved,  488 
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Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  753 
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Delineator,  Simple  Perspective,  745 
Description  of  Freyburg  Suspension  Bridge, 

416 
|  Dew,  Thomas  R.,  on  the  causes  and  effect* 

of  fluctuations,  436 
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Discoveries  in  the  Moon,  553 
Distances,  New  Method  of  Measuring,  5!f 
Diving  Dress,  description  of,  by  C.  Coa- 

dert,  745 
Division  of  Labor,  evil  effects  of,  583 
Domestic  Intelligence,  422 
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Drill,  Improved,  697 
Dry  Dock,  Floating,  544 
Dufreooy,  M.,  Report  of,  436,  453 
Durable  Whitewash,  659 
Durham  Short  Horns,  great  importation  of, 

749 
Dessumier's  Natural  History,  522 
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Earthquake  at  Kaissirick,  792 

Education,  Female,  586;  State  of  in  Bof- 
land,  683 

El  iptical- frame  Bridge,  690 
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Fall  of  a  Public  Store,  540 
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Female  Educaiion,  536 

U"  Finances  of  Connecticut,  429 
Fireman's  Guide,  695 
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Potter's  Floating  Dry  Dock,  544 

|Toot  Railroad*,  417 

Forest  Trees  of  America,  443,  457 

Forge,  Silversmith's  PortLble,  47$ 

Fort  Leavenworth,  423 

Franklin  Institute,  conversation  meeting  of, 
584;  Doctor,  letter  to,  535 

Frame  for  Railroad  Cars  and  other  Carri- 
ages, Bachmantt's,  824 

Fruit,  large,  601 

Funeral  of  the  victims  of  July  28th,  587 

G.       • 

Oalina  Land  Office*  591 

Garden,  Kitchen,  management  of  a,  828 

Gas,  cooking  by,  519 ;  application  of  to  eco- 
nomical and  domestic  purposes,  519 

Generating  Steam,  424 

Gener.  Don  Thomas,  death  of,  559 

Gerard  College,  525 

Gibbs*  Improved  Corn,  520;  improvement 
in  carriages  and  carriage  wheels,  742 

Glass,  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of, 
519;  plated,  418 

Glasgow,  steam  engines  in,  549 
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Gold  Leaves,  478 ;  Gold,  526 

Gooseberry,  538  m 

Grand  Junction  Railway,  531,  497 ;  Report 

of  Engineer  of,  498 
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•  649 

Grimes,  William  C,  Patent  for  making 
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Trees  699 
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Hemans,  Mrs.,  notice  of,  444;  personal  re- 
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Hogs,  China,  improved,  617 
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Horticultural  Societies  and  Agricultural 
Fairs,  826 

Hunt,  Walter,  Patent  Forest  Saw,  697 

Hunter's  Stone-Planing  Machine,  534 

Hydraulic  Blast  Wheel,  682 

Hydromeier,  new,  550 

Hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  eyes  of  whales, 

466 
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Illinois,  56S;  River,  bridge  across,  457 

Important  Decision,  632,  690 

Improvement  in  Chisels  for  cutting  Stone, 
634;  Mechanical,  660 ;  in  Buffalo  Har- 
bor, 470 

Improved  Short  Horns,  488;  Clock,  697; 
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Knox  Cave,  654 
Koskiusko,  monument  and  death  of,  653 
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Laboring  classes  in  Europe,  800 

T Lady's  Slipper,  522 
Lands  sold  for  taxes,  665 
Large  Fruit,  601 
Last  of  the  Tea.  Party,  423   . 
Law  of  Partners,  423 
Lead,  494 
Lectures  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  extract  from,  662 ; 
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We  would  call  the  especial  attention 
oar  readers  to  the  annexed  notice  or  a  met 
ing  held   at'  Owego,  in   June,  calling 
Railroad  Convention,  to  be  held   in  that 
place  on  the  38ih  of  the  present  month, 
July.    The  importance  of  the  object  of  the 
Convention,  to  wit,  the  iV««e-  York  *>  Erie 
Railroad,  will  unquestionably  command  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  thia  city, 
well  as  other  suctions  of  the  Slate,  ini 
ested  in  its  furtherance. 

Railroad  Mletinb. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Tioga,  con- 
vened at  the  Court  House  in  the  village  of 
Owego,  on  the  13th  Jims,  1835,  to  choose 
delegates  to  represent  thisconnty,in  ri  con- 
vsntioa  to  be  held  at  the  village  of  Owego 
on  the  St9th  July  next,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  projected  Railroad  from  New- York 
to  lake  Erie,— die  Hon.  John  R.  Drake  was 
chosen  President,  Theodore  North  and  Geo. 
Fisher,  Vice  Presidents,  and  E.  S.  Sweet 
and  Janes  Dunn,  Secretaries.  x- 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  be 
appointed  to  report  nominations  of  suitable 
persons  for  delegates.  The  committee  re- 
tired and  reported  the  following  persons, 
who  were  unanimously  appointed.  From 
the  Western  Jury  district,  Theodore  North, 
H.  Luce,  Wro.  Maxwell,  James  Dunn, 
John  Arnot,  M.  MeReyrwlds,  Hiram  W. 
Jackson,  E.  Quinn,  Charle*  Cook,  J.  G. 
McDowell,  Jacob  Westreke,  C.  Bennett, 
George  Gardner. 

From  the  Eastern  Jurv  district^  James 
Pnmpcily,  George  Fisher,  J.  R.  Drake,  L. 
A.  burrows,  Stephen  Strong,  Henry  Mc- 
Carmick,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Sam  I.  Barngar,  G. 
H.  Barsiow,  Wm.  Ransom,  Elijah  Shoema- 
ker, Thomas  Pea n ha  11— [Owego  Gazette.] 


[From  On  Buffalo  Com.  .toerlurr.) 
NawLiHEOvCanaLpacacrs.— We  hove  bo 
quite  remiss  in  omitting  to  notice  thia  new  em< 
prise.     For  about  two  weeks  past,  a  line  has  bet 
running  between  thia  city  and  Rochester,  perfbri.. 
ing  the  distance  in  about  half  the  time  heretofore 
consumed  in  making  the  passage  by  the  ordinary 
packets.    The  great  augmentation  of  speed  is  ob- 
tained by  constructing  liie  boats  on  a  new  plan,  in 
which  awiftness  is  especially  consulted.    They  are 
built  considerably  narrower  than  the  common  boats 
very  sharp  at  the  bows,'  and  exceedingly  light ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  same  power  necessary  to 
impel  the  common  packets  at  the  rate  of  (bur  miles 
an  hour,  will  enable  those  of  the  improved  con- 
struction tg  move  with  double  the  velocity. 

The  originator  of  this  improvement  is  Captain 
SethC.  Junes,  of  Rochester,  who  has  been  some 
lime  of  the  opinion  that  a  boat  might  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  drown  by  horse  powers!  the  rate 
often  or  twelve  mil™  an  hour.  Hn  accordingly 
tried  the  experiment,  and  found  his  expectations 
fully  realized.  It  is  dcroonstniled  that  when 
inoiing  ut  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour, 
these  bouts  ride  upon  the  swell  created,  and  thus 
receive  a  constant  onward  impetus,  instead  of  la- 
boring at  Ihc  base  of  the  wave,  pushing  it  forward, 
instead  ofsuimounting  it. 

The  tow  hosts  plyiiig  between  this  ciiv  and  Ro- 
chester, arc  the  "H.V.  Jones"  and  "  Ohio,"  both 
of  which  arc  elegantly  and  ta  stefully  fitted  up,—one 
leaving  every  afternoon,  for  the  present,  at  5 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

As  there  is  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  running, 
of  bonis  on  the  caiial.it  a  rate  exceeding  four  mi  let 
nn  hour,' for  the  prevention  of  injury  to  its  banks 
by  excessive  agitation  of  the  water,  application  has 
been  made  to  tlio  Cabal  Board  for  pertniauen  to  run 
these  boats  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour — as  the 
ell  created  by  them  nl  that  velocity  is  not  greater 
til  would  be  caused  by  eomauuon  boats,  at  the 
ordinary  rate.  Should  this  permission  be  granted, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate,  two  addition- 
nlbouts,  of  larger  size,  will  be  Immediately  added 
to  the  line.  Those  now  running,  average  between 
seven  mid  eight  miles  the  horn'.  It  having  been 
itutad  titnt  tliey  made  the  passage  through  l>y  rfey- 
lia*l,  it  inav  be  proper  I"  — — =—  "— •  *■  ■•  —»•■»- 
-•-cd  to  do  it, as  soon 
.  (fled. 


a  ,/uet   iron  F, 
plan  of  those  used  in  England  ;  a  model  of  which 
he  intends  bringing  with  nim  on  his  return,  with 
""iew  of  testing  their  practical   nduptntif-  '"  "■ 

wn  canal  navigation.    Ilia  enterprise  is  " 

.  bio  and  deserves  success. 


Q.uic«  Canal  Pissioa— The  Canal  Boat  Al- 
bany, Cant.  Bromley,  of  the  Transportation  Line, 
made  her  last  uapfrom  Buffalo  to  duscity,  in  Jnr 
daytimds  Aoi/— [Alb.  Eve.  Jour. J 


[For  the  American  Ra.lroed  JaosnaL]  _J 
Foot  Railrvadi. 
It  is  proposed  to  show  in  this  article,  that 
railroads  for  shorten  stances  may  be  Used  to 
advantage  by  men  to  transport  themselves 
and  moderate  loads  by  their  own  strength. 
1.  In  showing  this,  I  may  first  stale  the 
force  of  traction  required  on  railroads.  The 
force  of  traction  is  measured  by  a  weight  . 
suspended  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley. 
The  traction,  or  tractive  power  of  a  horse,  ■ 
is  said  to  be  1 85  pounds,  because  a  horse  at 
his  ordinary  labor  draws  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient  to  raise  up  135  pounds  by  a  cord  over  - 
pulley.  The  tractive  power  necessary  to 
love  waggons  on  common  roads,  and  cava  ■ 
i  railroads,  has  been  very  accurately  as- 
certained- If  a  waggon  with  irs  load  weighs 
3400  pounds,  then,  if  a  weight  of  BOO  pounds 
is  suspended  to  a  cord  passing  over  a  put-  - 
ley,  which  cord  draws  the  waggon,  terra  . 
weight  would  move  the  waggon  forward  on 
a  good  level  turnpike  road.  Rut  a  car  on. a  .■ 
level  railroad, weighing  with  its  load  9400.' 
pounds,  would  be  moved  forward  by  a 
weight  of  only  ten  pounds,  suspended  to  a 
cord  running  over  a  pulley.  If  then  a  nun 
could  draw  up  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  he 
could,  with  the  same  rapidity  (hat  it  as.  . 
cends.move  forward,  on  a  level  railroad,  a  car 
and  its  load  weighing  together  3400  pounds. 
If  he  could  draw  ten  pounds  up  ten  feet  in 
a  second,  he  could  move  the  car  and  its  load 
ten  feet  in  a  second ;  and  if  he  could  do 
this  for  an  hour  in  succession,  he  could  then 
move  forward  the  oar  and  its  load  4660  feet 
in  the  hour.  But  if  the  railroad  rises  but 
33  feet  in  a  mile,  the  traction  of  10  pounds 
will  not  move  3400  pounds  up  this  aacent ; 
but  the  traction  of  10  pounds  uutsi  be  add- 
ed, or  the  traction  of  30  pounds  will  be 
needed ;  and  if  the  aacent  is  44  feet  in  n 
mile,  another  additional  traction  of  10  lbs, 
must  be  made,  or  there  must  be  a  traction 
if  90  pounds,  i  The  traction  of  10  pounds, 
it  10  lectin  a  second,  might  be  made  to  ope- 
ate  on  a  car  30  feet  in  a  second;  but  the 
traction  of  ten  pounds  would  not  move  a 
car  weighing  3400  pounds  90  feet  in  a  se- 
cond, for  it  would  propel  only  half,  the 
weight,  or  1300;  and  if  the  traction  of  10 
pounds,  at  10  feet  in  a  second,  were  made 
to  move  a  car  40  feet  in  a  second,  it  would 
propel  a  car  at  thia  rate,  weighing;  only  00O 
pounds.  With  the.  same  power  with  which 
a  weight  of.  340Q  pounds  is  mov«d  forward 
on  a  level  railroad  S60Q  feet,  a  weight  of 
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600  pounds  might  be  propelled  four  times 
that  distance,  or  14,400  feet. 

2.  What  now  is  the  power  ordinarily  ex- 
erted by  a  laboring  man  ?  Different  esti- 
mates are  made  of  this  power.  By  Dr. 
Farey,  a  recent  writer  on  the  steam  engine, 
the  power  of  man  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to 
the  raising  of  60  cubic  feet  of  water,  which 
is  equal  to  S750  lbs.  avoirdupois,  through 
the  space  or  height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute. 
A  stout  laborer,  says  Dr.  Farey,  will  conti- 
nue to  work  at  this  rate  during  eight  hours 
per  day.  The  relative  values  of  the  labor 
of  a  man  and  a  horse,  as  to  physical 
strength  exerted,  are  variously  stated.  Some 
estimate  them  as  1  to  5,  some  as  1  to  6,  and 
some  as  1  to  7.  The  efforts  of  men  differ 
with  the  manner  in  which  these  efforts  are 
employed.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  the  same  quantity  of  hu- 
man labor  employed  in  working  a  pump, 
turning  a  crank,  ringing  a  bell,  and  rowing 
a  boat,  are  as  the  numbers  100,  167,  227, 
249.  The  strength  of  man  could  be  ap- 
plied in  the  most  economical  way  on  a  rail- 
road, and  so  as  to  act  with  even  more  effi- 
ciency than  in  rowing  a  boat.  He  might 
sit-in  a  reclining  posture  like  a  man  pull- 
ing an  oar,  with  his  feet  pushing  against 
the  flat  boards  of  a  small  wheel,  and  by 
his  hands  drawing  upon  the  slats  of  a  drum 
wheel,  instead  of  drawing  upon  an  oar, 
while  the  wheel  on  which  nis  feet  operate, 
and  that  on  which  his  hands  operate,  act 
on  the  same  working  point.  This  machine- 
ry might  occupy  but  about  the  space  rilled 
by  two  chairs,  or  very  little  more  than  is 
required  by  one  man  to  sit  at  his  ease. 

.Attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
carriages  by  which  a  man  might  propel 
himself  on  common  roads ;  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  power  of  traction  necessary  on 
common  roads,  would  show  that  this  is 
wholly  impracticable.  If  a  man's  weight 
is  175  pounds,  it  would  require  an  addition* 
al  tractive  power  of  14£  to  move  himself 
on  a  common  road,  while  this  additional 
power  would  of  itself  alone  move  forward 
on  a  level  railroad  S480  pounds ;  but  for  a 
man  to  move  himself  forward  on  a  level 
railroad  would  require  an  additional  trac- 
tion of  only  two  thirds  of  a  pound,  if  his 
weight  is  175  pounds. 

If  a  laboring  man  ordinarily  exerts 
strength  sufficient  to  raise  3750  pounds  10 
feet  high  in  a  minute,  then  he  could  propel 
3750  pounds  240  feet  in  a  minute,  or  half  a 
mile* in  12  minutes ;  or  he  could  propel  937 
pounds  one  mile  in  six  minutes,  or  ten  miles 
in  an  hour,  and  do  this  for  eight  hours  in  a 
day. 

9.  The  attention  may  now  be  directed  to 
the  various  occasions  persons  have  to  go,  or 
to  carry  goods  for  short  distances.  Among 
the  new  and  striking  circumstances  that  in 
the  city  arrest  the  visitor  from  the  country, 
is  the  throng  of  carts,  and  carriages,  and 
horses,  crowding  the  streets,  and  stunning 
his  ears*  This  fact  shows  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  conveyance  of  persons  and 
loads  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another. 
While  such  an  amount  of  transportation  is 
demanded  by  the  necessities  and  conve- 
nience of  the  people  of  a  city,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  railroads  aloo^  some  principal 
streets,  reducing  the  freight  of  goods  and 
persons  to  one  tenth,  or  one  third  of  its  pre- 
sent cost,  weald  be  an  immense  gain  to  the 
community.  The  result  would  be  that  much 
mechanic  business  needed  in  a  city  would 
be  done  at  a  distance,  where  there  was  more 
room,  and  where  on  many  accounts  it  could 
be  done  to  more  advantage.  By  the  rail- 
road the  mechanic  would  be  as  near  his 
c^Btomers  four  miles  off,  «s  be  is  nowvne 


third  of  a  mile.  From  a  centre  of  busi- 
ness a  man  might  transport  himself  with 
great  ease  several  miles  for  his  food  and 
lodging,  since,  as  easily  as  he  would  walk 
up  stairs,  or  up  a  hill,  22  feet,  with  two 
pounds  weight  m  his  hand,  he  could  move 
forward  a  mile  on  a  level  railroad,  trans- 
porting himself,  whatever  is  hfs  weight, 
and  moving  his  car  also  weighing  480  lbs. 
Or,  supposing  that  it  is  about  as  fatiguing 
to  a  man  to  walk  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour,  as  to  work  for  that  time  with  the 
strength  of  n  laboring  mts,  then,  as  easily 
as  he  could  walk  one  mile  to  his  lodgings 
or  home,  he  could  propel  himself  and  car, 
weighing  together  625  pounds,  4}  miles  on 
a  level  railroad,  and  in  the  same  time  that 
he  could  walk  a  third  of  a  mile.  In  the 
country  an  immense  advantage  would  ac- 
crue from  light  and  cheap  railroads  to  cen- 
tres of  business,  to  get  to  stores,  to  physi- 
cians, to  schools,  to  public  lectures,  and 
meetings,  and  to  religious  assemblies. 

The  influeacp  of  such  means  of  commu- 
nication on  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement,  I  would  set  above  all  other 
advantages.  The  greatest TOtntal  and  mo- 
ral debasement  is  found  In  remote  country 
neighborhoods,  and  in  dark  city  lanes,  and 
and  their  deep  cellars. 

4.  The  position  of  places  of  business  is 
ordinarily  such  that  they  can  be  accommo- 
dated to  a  great  extent  by  level  railroads. 
Cities  are  commonly  built  on  navigable 
waters ;  and  the  business  in  them  is  done 
along  a  water  line,  and  here  are  ranged  the 
workshops  and  stores.  Railroads  from  the 
country  will  naturally  terminate  on  this 
level,  for  they  mast  be  kept  on  low  ground, 
and  in  the  vallies  of  streams,  which  keep 
the  lowest  and  most  level  courses.  The 
railroads  from  Providence  and  Worcester 
terminate  in  Boston  at  what  was  once  the 
neck,  from  whence  very  level  rail  paths 
might  extend  to  the  principal  wharves,  and 
indeed  around  the  whole  city.  Rail  tracks, 
extending  from  the  termination  of  these 
railroads  over  the  city,  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  railroads,  for,  on  a 
level  track,  a  horse  might  draw  several  cars 
and  loads,  weighing  together  12  tons.  A  car 
might  receive  the  passengers  directly  from 
the  steamboat,  or  travellers  might  enter 
one  at  their  hotel,  and  without  being  de- 
layed by  the  long  process  of  getting  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  railroad,  the  cars,  all  load- 
ed, might  meet  almost  at  the  minute  from 
different  quarters,  and  pursue  their  course 
without  hindrance. 

Slight  and  cheap  lines  of  railroad  for  the 
application  of  human  power,  intersecting 
the  city  and  country,  will  accommodate  es- 
pecially the  great  body  of  the  middling  and 
poor  classes,  and  may  thus  do  as  much  good 
as  the  grand  and  heavy  railroads,  on  which 
the  ponderous  cars  of  three  and  four  tons 
weight  are  rolling;  and  they  may  add  vast- 
ly to  the  business  of  these  main  channels 
of  communication.  If  there  are  to  be  con- 
veyed loads  of  50,  100,  200,  or  500  pounds, 
fiorters  could  convey  them  as  easily  on  their 
ight  cars  on  rail  tracks,  as  they  could  walk 
on  a  common  road  without  any  burden.  To 
draw  a  load  of  460  lbs.  a  man  has  to  exert 
only  the  power  that  would  raise  two  pounds 
oyer  a  pulley ;  and  to  move  himself  also  on 
his  load,  he  would  have  to  exert  only  the 
additional  tractive  power  of  one  third  of  a 
pound.  The  effect  of  cheap  rail  tracks 
would  be  as  though  a  railroad  terminated 
at  each  man's  door. 

By  these  facilities  of  communication,  both 
the' country  and  the  town  would  be  benefit- 
ted. Labor  is  nearly  double  in  the  citv  what 
irisjn  the  country)  and  this  is  *  loss  to 
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the  laborer  and  the  employer.  It  is  a  loss 
to  the  employer,  because  the  labor  he  gets 
costs  him  so  much ;  and  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
laborer,  because  his  expenses  are  great  and 
his  accommodations  poor.  It  is  a  loss  also 
to  the  laborer  in  the  country,  because  he 
cannot  get  the  products  of  his  labor  to  mar- 
ket without  losing  a  great  part  of  their 
value.  The  expense  of  transportation  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  public ;  and  by  how  much 
this  expense  is  reduced,  by  so  much  is  the 
whole  public  benefitted. 

Pttbucthu. 

Experiments  on  the  Transverse  Strength 
and  other  Properties  of  Malleable  Iron, 
with  Reference  to  its  Uses  for  Railway 
Bars.  By  Petkb  Barlow,  F.  R.  S.f 
Cor.  Mem.  Inst,  of  France  ;  of  the  Imp. 
and  Roy.  Acad,  of  Petersburgh  and 
Brussels,  etc. 

(Continued;)  . 

Collecting  the  results  of  these  seven  ex- 
periments, (see  opposite  page,)  and  reduc- 
ing them  all  to  square  inches,  we  find  that 
the  strain  which  was  just  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  elastkuty  of  the  iron,  was  in— 

Bar,  No.  1.  (re-manufactured  irou) .        10  tona. 
"       2.  ditto  11    " 

J  New  Boh  11    * 

*•  ditto  io  "«* 

5.  (re-manufactured)  9.5    u 

6.  dkto,  from  old  furnace  bars,  8.25    u 

7.  New  bar,  by  Messrs.  Gordon,    10    * 

We  may  consider,  therefore,  that  the  elastic 
power  of  good  iron  is  equal  to  about  ten 
tons  per  inch,  and  that  this  force  varies 
from  ten  to  eight  tons  in  in  different  and  bad 
iron.  It  appears,  also,  (considering  000096 
as  representing  in  round  numbers  T*i*itb,) 
that  a  bar  at  iron  is  extended  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  its  length  by  every  ton 
of  direct  strain  per  square  inch  of  its  sec. 
tion ;  and  consequently,  that  its  elasticity 
will  be  fully  excited  when  stretched  to  the 
amount  of  one- thousandth  part  of  its 
length. 

Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Experiment*. 

These  results  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  railway  bars.  We  shall 
see,  in  the  following  section,  how  they  be- 
come applicable  to  the  investigation  of  the 
transverse  strain  ;  but,  at  present,  I  shall 
only  speak  of  them  as  they  apply  to  the 
fixing  of  the  rail  to  the  chair.  Amongst  the 
numerous  models  which  the  Directors  did 
Messrs.  Ras  trick,  Wood,  and  myself,  the 
honor  to  submit  to  our  inspection,  for  the 
purpose  of  awarding  their  prize,  there  were 
several  in  which  it  was  intended  to  fix  the 
rail  permanently  to  the  chair —  a  very  de- 
sirable object,  if  it  could  have  been  safely 
adopted ;  and  it  was  the  want  of  data  to 
enable  us  to  decide  on  this  point,  which 
first  led  me  to  propose  this  course  of  ear* 
periment8.  The  question  is  now  satisfac- 
torily answered.  We  have  seen  that,  with 
about  ten  tons  per  inch,  a  bar  of  iron  is 
stretched  ^J^th  part  of  its  length,  and  its 
elasticity  wholly  excited  or  surpassed. 
Again,  admitting  76°  to  be  the  extreme 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  this  country 
between  summer  and  winter,  it  appears, 
from  the  very  accurate  experiments  of 
Professor  DanieU,*  that  a  bar  of  malleable 
iron  will  contract  with  this  change  *t,r«th 
part  of  its  length.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  if  the  rails  wore  permanently  fixed  to 
the  chair  in  the  summer,  the  contraction 
in  the  winter  would  bring  a  strain  of  iive 
tons  per  imm  upon  the  bar,  and  a  strain  of 
twenty.fi*©  tons  upon  the  chair,  (thenar 
being  supposed  of  five-inch  section,)  these, 
by  deducting  from  the  iron  more  than,  or 

S<*  F&n.  Truw.  1911. 
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1  WUpmMentr  tin  the  longitudinal  Extension  of  MaUea 
Bats,  unitr  different  Degrees  of  direct  Tension. 

TABLE  I. 
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Bar  No.  2, 1  inch  •  qaare. 
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5 

6 
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11 
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(  Elasticity  > 
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Bar  Na.  8, 1  inch  diameter. 
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Weight 

in 
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1 

2 
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4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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Index 


zero 
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•0001600 
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•0001200 
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Bar  No.  4,  1  inch  diameter. 
February  23d.  .. . 
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5 
6 

8 
7 
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Index 
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Bar  No.  7,  2  inches  square. 
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•0000946 
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fall  half,  its  strength,  and  submitting  the 
chair  to  a  strain  very  likely  to  destroy  it. 
Every  proposition,  therefore,  for  perma- 
nently attaching  the  rail  to  the  chair  is 
wholly  inadmissible. 
J  These  remarks  may  also  be  carried  still 
u  farther.  If  it  be  dangerous  to  attach  the 
rail  directly  to  the  chair,  it  must  be  ba<J  in 
I  practice  to  affix:  it  indirectly  hy  -wedges, 
cotters,  or  otherwise,  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  give  it  steadiness  under 
the  passing  load ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if 
by  these  means  we  could  prevent  any  mo- 
tion taking  place,  we  should  fall  into  the 
same  evil  as  by  the  permanent  attachment ; 
and  if,  as  moat  probably  will  happen,  we 
fail  of  entirely  accomplishing  this,  still  all 
the  friction  which  is  produced  must  be 
overcome  by  the  contracting  force  of  the 
iron,  and  be  so  inucji  strength  deducted 
from  its  natural  resisting  power. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  engineers 
here  to  solve,  is,  "  To  find  a  mode  of  fix- 
ing the  rail  to  the  chair,  which  shall  give 
sufficient  steadiness  to  the  former;  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  shall  produce  the 
least  possible  resistance  to  the  natural  ex- 
pansion and  construction  of  the  bar." 

The  quantity  of  motion  which  thus  takes 
place  is  certainly  but  small,  via.  about  frih 
of  an  inch  between  summer  and  winter* 
with  a  fifteen- foot  bar;  but  the  force  of 
contraction  is  great,  amounting  to  five  tons 
per  sectional  inch  for  the  annual  extremes, 
and  frequently  to  not  less  than  two  and  a 
half  tons  between  the  noon  and  night  of 
our  summer  season,  while  the  whole  power 
of  iron  within  the  limits  of  its  elasticity 
does  not  exceed  nine  or  ten  tons*. 

This  is  an  important  consideration,  and 
for  want  of  attention  to  it,  or  rather,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  amount  not  having  been 
ascertained,  a  practice  of  wedging  or  fix- 
ing the  rails  has  prevailed,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  the  cause  of  great  de- 
struction to  the  bars. 

I  would  also  sjiggest  here,  as  a  matter 
}  deservAog  the  attention  of  practical  mea, 
that  as  the  bar  must  necessarily  contract^ 
it  will  draw  from  that  side,  which  is  least  ' 
firmly  fixed,  and  henee  all  the  shortening 
will  most  probably  be  exhibited  nt  one  end, 
however  slight  the  hold  on  either  may  be ; 
and  when  it  happens  that  the  adjacent  ends 
of  two  bars  both  yield,  the  space  between 
the  two  is  rendered  double  that  which  is 
necessary.  To  avoid  this  evil,  one  of  the, 
two  middle  chairs  in  each  bar  might  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  rail,'  in  which 
case  the  contraction  must  necessarily  be 
made  from  each  end,  and  the  space  occa- 
sioned by  the  shortening  of  the  bars  would 
then  be  uniform  throughout,  and  much 
unnecessary  and  injurious  concussion  thus 
saved  both  to  the  rail  and  to  the  carriage. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  comparative 
Kesistancfa\£  Malleable  Iron  to  Exten- 
sion and  thMf8fe***on' <MM*  *^e  P0****0* 
of  the  ntf\n\0  *xis  in  bars  submitted  to  a 

transverse  strain.* 

Let  A  B  (see  figure  1,  on  the  following 
page)  represent  an  iron  or  any  other  bar 
supported  at  A  and  B,  and  loaded  in  the 
middle  by  a  weight  W,  which  deflects  it; 
extending  the  fibres  between  n  and  c  d\  and 
compressing  those  between  n  and  c'  dP. 
N  .»v,  supposing  the  system  m  equilibria,  £ 
W  acting  at  the  extremity  of  the  £  length, 
or  4 1  W,  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
resistances  to  extension  in  n  c  d,  and  to  all 
those  of  compression  in  n  c'  d',  each  fibre 
acting  on  a  lever  equal  to  its  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis  n.  Consequently,  as  the 
quantity  of  extension  of  any  fibre  is  as  its 
distance  ftom  the  neutral  axis,  and  tbt 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  a. 

c 

1             B            1 

3^ 

1 

d 

\  0 


lever  by  which  it  acts,  being  aim  as  that  dis- 
tance, the  actual  resistance  of  a  fibre  at  the 
distance,  x,  is  as  -y*  I  being  the  ten 
of  the  lower  fibre,  and  d'  its  depth  below 
the  neutral  axis ;  and  the  sum  of  all  these 

resistances  will  be/lf^f  _  *  tf  it,  (when 

ar=if)  or  for  the  whole  depth.  In  the  same 
way,  c  being  taken  to  denote  the  compres- 
sion of  the  upper  fibre,  correspond] nir  to 
the  tension  t,  the  sum  of  all  the  compres. 
a  ions  will  be, 


d"   denoting    the    depth  of  compress  io 
hence  the  whole  sum  is, 

but  A"  c=d'  !,•  the  quantity  of  resistance 
being  equal  to  that  of  extension ;  this,  there, 
fore,  becomes 

i  being  the  whole  depth,  end  «"  the  depth  of 
tension  ;  whence,  Y 

,    . 8IW 

4  d  a  ft  —  oePth  of  tension,  and 

'  *— *  *e  depth  of  compression, 
cooseqnently,  j^  the  ratio,  is  which  the 


Cotapai 


«  e/  the  Formula     »• 

mental  Remit*** " 


Expert- 


In  order  to  submit  this  formula  to  practi 

cal  results,  a  strong  iron  frame  was  (breed 

of  the  form  shown  above,  (see  figure  2-1 

D  C  is  thirty-six  inches  Ions,  six  inches 

arms   rwo 

oportionat 

be  proper  lo 
■promiE  tin 

the  fere*  of 

le  Ibreei  hi 


dimensions  to  those  represented.  The  other 
view  of  the  arms  is  represented  in  the  side 
figure,  with  an  opening  six  inches  by  three, 
in  which  the    liars    for  experiment  were 

K  laced,  as  represented  by  A  G  B  ;  the  space 
etwee  n  is  thirty- three  inches.  The 
shackles  were  applied  at  E  and  G,  and 
connected  by  strong  iron  cables  to  the 
prees  ;  the  strain  was  then  brought  on  and 
the  results  recorded. 

In  order  to  measure  with  every  requisite 
accuracy,  the  deflections  which  the  bar 
sustained,  as  different  weights  were  applied, 
an  instrument  of  the  form  shown  in  the 
annexed  figure  was  neatly  and  accurately 


Put  3.     Ban  No.  5. 


made  in  iron,  having  two  feet,  A  D,  B  C  ; 
the  centre  was  tapped  to  receive  the  brass 
screw,  H  S,  of  twenty  threads  to  the  inch, 
and  the  head  was  divided  into  five  equal 
parts,  and  by  again  subdividing  these   " 
visions  into  ten,  a  deflection  of  „'„»  of 
inch  might  be  measured  with  great  ease. 
The  method  of  applying  it  was  to  rt 
its  feet  on  the  bar,  and  then  to  retain  it 
its   place    by   cramps  and  screws.      The 
micrometer  screw  was  then  run  down  till  ii 
was  in  contact  with  the  bar,  and  the  divis- 
ions read  and  registered,  either  before  any 
strain  was. on,  ot  when  the  first  slightest 
strain  could  be  estimated,  as  stated  in  the 
following  table. 

Experiment*  made  to  ascertain  the  Defec- 
tions due  to  different  Transverse  Strains, 
and  the  Weight  Haw*  first  produce*  a 
Strain  equal  to  the  Elastic  Power,  and 
thence  the  position  of  the  Neutral  Axis. 
TABLE  111. 


Pa»t  1.     Bab  No.  ft. 

IBeuinff  33  Inch™.     S  Inche.  Sc 

Weight 

Tons. 

No  Weight. 

■875 

1-00 

1-50 

200 

250 

Weight 

removed.       < 

3-00 
Weight        , 
removed.       i 


1-96 
1-92 
1.90 
1-90 
1-88 
1-86 
returned  U 
1-96 


)  Elasticity 

t  injured. 


".{■^■t         •htuMuntoflk*sa^IKBt*aww*=x*™»<M 
note  to  the     wure  mearamd  by  a  «*!■  in  {coot  of  lb*  bar,  the  mi- 
... gwaaeter  anew  not  being  ready. 


Tom. 

«&. 

HaVTon. 

No  Weight. 

1-95 

1-93 

•030 

1-00 

1-91 

•020 

1-60 

1-09 

•030 

200 

1-86 

•030 

2-50 

IU 

-030 

Weight 

)  returned  to 
>    1-95 

removed. 

8-00 

Weight 
removed. 

1-67 
I     1-81 

)  Elatticity 
I  injured. 

Par*1.     Bak  No.  6. 

Weight 

[DahetioBa    J 

Tom. 

A 

■far  each 
HalfTwi.    3 

No  Weight. 

1-56? 

10 

1-50 

1-5 

1-48 

•020 

3-0 

1-45 

•OS0 

2-5 
3-0 

1-24 

■210  >  Elasty. 
J  inj'd. 

Part  3.     Ban  No 

6. 

Weigh* 

Re»diiigi        .     DenanioD.    | 

Micro.  8ci»w. 

Half  Tun.    1 

No  Weight. 

•025 

•049 

•018 

1-0 

•068 

-035 

1.5 

-091 

-023 

2-0 

•128 

■037  laid. 

9-25 

-178 

■100 

4-50 

-3)3 

-185 

PabtI.    Bar  No.  7. 

Weight 

Beastaff. 

Deflection.    1 

Tone. 

Ken.  Screw. 

H»irToo.    ~ 

No  Weight. 

•0SI 

■053 

■032 

1-0 

•077 

-024 

1-5 

■096 

■019 

2-0 

■126 

•030 

2-5 

-147 

•031 

90 

-211 

■064  injd. 

Pakt  3.     B*a  No.  7. 

Weight 

Heading. 

Deflection! 

Tom. 

Micro- ficrnw.    i    Half  Ton.      1 

No  Weight. 

■Oft 

•60 

•056 

•031 

Elaiticiry  clearly  injured  by  ti 
experiment. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


4*1 


The  first  ais  experiments  were  made  on 
'  different  porta  of  Uie  bars,  Nos.  S,  6,  and  7, 
without  cutting  them,  by  introducing  them 
into  the  iron  frame  shore  described  (having 
thirty-three  inches  ehr-ar  bearing,)  ana 
.  straining  them  till  the  successive  deflections 
■bowed  a  tendency  to  increase  in  amount, 
which  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  elasticity 
being  injured  ;  and  the  amount  of  this 
strain  baring  been  previously  ascertained 
by  the  former  experiments,  they  furnish 
the  beat  possible  data  to  apply  to  the  for- 
mula for  determining  the  position  of  the 
several  axis. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that 
both  parte  of  the  Bar  No.  5,  (whose  direct 
elasticity  waa  B'ft  tons,)  bad  their  restoring 
power  just  preaarred  with  a  transverse 
■train  of  two  and  a  half  tons  on  a  bearing 
length  of  thirty-three  inches.  Hence  in  the 
formula :  __,  ___     v. 

id  at 
we  have  (=38,  w=31,  •=3,  «=3,  t=9-5, 
and  <T— 1-63  inches,  depth  of  tension. 

Consequently  «y'=-S8  inches,  depth 
of  compression,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  area  of  compression  to  tension    1 :  4-3 

In  the  first  part  of  Bar  No.  6,  to  is 
not  quite  3  tone,  and  i=B'6  tons ;  and 


e  the  r 


.1:3-7 


In  the  second  part  of  the  •tune  bar, 
ditto 1:3-7 

In  the  first,  second,  and  third  parts 
of  Bar  No.  7,  to  21  tons,  and  (=10 
tons         -        -        -        •        -        -1:3-4 

As  far  as  these  experiments  are  authori- 
ty, therefore,  the  neutral  axis  divides  the 
sectional  ana  of  a  rectangular  bar  in  about 
the  ratio  of  one  to  three  and  a  half. 

In  the  following  experiments,  the  iron  was 
all  supplied  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  and 


>  same  quality  an  the  Bar  No.  7, —  its 
ektencity  may  therefore  be  taken  as  ten 
tons,  hot  it  was  not  determined  by  testing, 

as  in  the  preceding  experi    - 


TABLE  IT. 
But  No.  8. 


"SffS 

"OAqnktasstt,  w* 


1*9 

9 

•eon 

•056  1  . 

HM 

■076  1*0*0 

l-M 

■095  1-019 

M-« 

-124  |-0» 

«-!W 

■1»1  t-097 

3-00 

Deduction*  from  the  three  last  Experiment*, 
confirmed  .by  direct  Observation  of  the 
place  of  the  Neutral  Axit. 

These  experiments,  like  the  former, 
imply,  according  to  the  formula,  that  the 
neutral  axis  lies  at  about  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  bar  from  its  upper 
surface  ;  but  a  method  was  adopted  in  these 
to  discover,  if  possible,  its  position  me- 
chanically. With  this  view,  a  keyway,  or 
groove,  was  cut  in  the  side  of  the  bar  one 
inch  broad,  and  one.tenth  of  an  inch  deep, — 
thus  reducing  the  breadth  to  1-0  inches. 
To  this  keyway,  or  groove,  was  fitted  a 
steel  key,  which  might  be  moved  easily  ; 
and  when  the  strain  was  on,  the  key  was 
introduced,  which  it  was  expected  would 
be  stopped  at  the  point  where  the  compres- 
sion commenced,  nnd  this  was  accordingly 
found  to  be  the  ease  in  two  out  of  the  three 
ban,  but  not  in  the  third,  the  fitting  not 
being  sufficiently  accurate.  TJm»  other  two, 
however,  showed  obvi«raty  a  contraction 
of  the  groove,  ■*  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  top,  agreeing  with  the  preceding  com- 
putations. To  make  the  results  more  cer- 
tain, three  other  bars,  exactly  like  the 
former,  had  deeper  grooves  cut,  and  the 
key  more  exactly  fitted,  and  with  these  the 
results  were  as  definite  as  could  be  desired. 
The  key,  as  above-stated,  moved  smoothly 
and  easily  before  the  experiment ;  but  when 
two  tons  strain  were  on,  and  the  key  ap- 
plied, it  waa  stopped,  aud  stuck  at  a  definite 
Coint.  The  strain  being  then  relieved,  the 
ey  fell  'out  [by  its  own  weight ;  the  strain 
again  put  on,  the   key  sticking  as  be- 


Precisely  the  same  happened  with  all  the 
three  bars.  One  of  them  was  then  reversed, 
so  that  the  part  which  bad  been  compressed 
was  now  extended,  and  exactly  the  same 
result  followed :  showing,  most  satisfac- 
torily, that  our  former  computed  situation 
of  the  neutral  axis  was  very  approximate. 
The  measurements  obtained  in  these  ex- 
periments being  tension  1*8,  compression  *4 
giving  exactly  the  ratio  of  1  to  fin  rectan- 
gular ban.  These  results  seem  the  most 
positive  of  any  hitherto  obtained  ;  still, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  this  ratio  varies  in 
iron  of  different  qualities ;  but  looking  to 
the  preceding  experiments,  it  is  probably 
always  between  1  to  8,  and  1  to  5. 

On  the  Stiffness  of  Rectangular  Iron 
Bart,  and  their  Deflection*  under  diffe- 
rent Weight*. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
actual  resisting  poweifof  bars  in  their  ulti- 
mate state  of  strain,  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  strengths  of  differently. shaped 
bars,  yet  (be  question  of  most  practical  im- 
portance is  the  stiffness  they  exhibit  when 
loaded  with  smaller  weights  ;  for  we  ought 
never  to  strain  a  bar  so  nearly  to  its  full 
power  of  bearing,  as  to  make  this  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  inquiry- 
The   experiments    recorded  in  the   last 


thought  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  few 
other  experiments  on  bars  of  different 
breadths  and  depths.  They  were  performed 
precisely  like  the  last,  and  therefore  require 
no  particular  description.        -H»  -'-Tte, 

To  reduce  the  law  of  deflection  from 
these  results,  we  may  have  recourse  to  two 
well  known  and  well  established  formula; : 


4  a  d'—  a  4'  i  ~ 

which  are  both  constant  quantities  for  the 
same  material,  w  being  the  greatest  weight 


Experiments  on  the  Deflection  of  Malleable 

Iron  Bart,  under  different  Strain*. 

TABLE  V. 

Bin  No.  il. 


1-00 

■074 

-015 

1 

I'M 

-063 

■im 

MH 

-095 

■01 -J 

MM 

•101 

■MM 

\ 

HM 

•100 

•on* 

1-f.l 

-190 

■on 

4-1 N 

•181 

■till 

4-50 

■148 

-017 

B» 

Bar  No.  13. 

93 

1-5 

3 

0 
■50 

0 
•017 

1 

\\H 

-037  f 

l-MI 

■053 

■01  il 

i-m 

-061 

-non 

ii-50 
fl-00 

-064 
•078 

■003 
•OH 

Mean -0106 

!WH 

-089 

■Oil 

4-0f 

•109 

-013 

4-50 

:194 

■on 

<-=-l].  NfBlrolruii 
Biaiticttr  b-Jnni. 

Bab  No.  13. 

SS 

1-6  "  "       01   -006 

0    -003 

■M4 

0    -050 

-nw 

o  -oao 

■010 
■014 

Mean  -0173 

0    -093 

■019 

Wjj-jj*    •Jj"*1 

ti   -110 

■017 

W    -149 

5|Bant8 

inch* 

the  bar  will  bear  without  injuring  the 
elasticity ;  consequently,  when  f is  also  the 
same  in  both,  di  will  be  also  constant,  a 
being  the  breadth,  d  the  depth,  and  t  the  de- 
flection. That  is,  all  rectangular  bars 
having  the  same  bearing,  length,  and  loaded 
in  their  centre  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
elastic  power,  will  be  so  deflected,  (hat  their 
deflection  (a)  being  multiplied  by  their  depth 
(d)  the  product  will  be  a  constant  quantity, 
whatever  may  be  their  breadths  or  other 
dimensions,  provided  their  lengths  are  the 

Let  us  see  how  nearly  our  several  results 
agree  with  this  condition. 

In  the  several  bars,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  13, 
13,  multiplying  the  mean  deflection  for  each 
half  ten,  by  the  number  of  half  ton*  which 
excitedjits  whole  elasticity,  and  this  again 
by  the  depth  of  the  bar,  we  find  _^ 

Depth. 
No. '  8,  ultimate  deflection  -108  x  2=-21«0 
No.  9  -  -  -  -  -004x3=1880 
No.  10  -  -  -  -  -120x3=-340t) 
No.  11  -  -  -  -  0e76x3-=-2828 
No.  13  -  -  -  -  •0918x3=-3754 
No.  13    -        -        -    .   -  .1038x3J=-2505 

6)  1-4417 

Mean        -        .        -        .        -£-»«» 
There  is  rather  a  large  discrepance  in 
bar  No.  9 ;  the  others  are  as  approxima- 
tive to  the  mean  aa  can  be  expected  in  such 

If  we  make  the  same  trial  on  the  three 
parts  of  bar  No.  7,  we  have,  ;,_„l4      ^ 
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1st  part  -116 
2d  port  105 
3d  part  115 


8)6720 


2)  -4647 

General  Mean  -  -2323 

We  may  therefore  say.  that  any  mallea- 
ble iron  bar,  of  33  inches  bearing,  being 
strained  to  its  full  elasticity,  will  be  so  de- 
fleeted,  that  its  depth,  multiplied  by  the  de- 
flection, due  to  30  inches,  will  produce  the 
decimal  -23 ;  consequently  ''—=  the  deflec- 
tion, d  being  the  whole  depth  in  inches. 

In  this  form,  however,  it  applies  only  Ic 
rectangular  bars.  To  make  it  general,  we 
must  «stitnate  it  from  the  neutral  axis, 
which  in  rectangular  bars,  being  Jth  of  the 
depth  below  the  upper  surface,  the  above 
constant,  when  thus  referred,  becomes 
■2323x3=.  1&V3.  But,  on  the  other  hnnd, 
our  instrument  for  measuring  the  deflection 
was  but  30  inches  long ;  it  has  therefore  to 
be  increased  again  in  the  ratio  30"  :  33%  or 
as  10s  :  ll3  on  this  account,'  so  that,  ulti- 
mately, the  formula  is  d'  t  =  -22  d'  denoting 
now  the  depth  of  the  bar  below  the  neutral 
axis,  and  in  this  form' it  is  general  for 
parallel  rails  of  any  section  whatever. 

A  curious  circumstance  was  observed  in 
these  experiments,  which,  although  it  has 
no  immediate   bearing  on  the    subj— *   '■■• 


question,  it  may  . 

is,  I  apprehend,  characteristic  of  good 
leable  iron,  viz.  that  tha  resistance  to  wh.- 
nression,  although  so  much  greater  than 
the  resistance  to  extension,  is  the  first  of 
the  two  which  loses  its  restoring  power; 
for  if  we  so  far  increased  the  strain  as  to 
overcome  the  elastic  power,  the  point  of 
compression  descended  to  nearly  the  mid- 
dle of  the  depth,  proving  tlutt  the  tensile 
force,  although  so  much  less,  is  the  most 
tenacious ;  whereas  I  suspect,  that  in  cast 
iron  it  is  the  reverse,  that  is,  it  is  here  the 
tensile  power  which  first  yields,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  sudden  fracture,  and  mo- 
mentary destruction  of  the  bar, 

Washington  *kd  Baltimore  Railroad. — 
Earlier  than  n  anticipated,  the   Railroad  between 

■  tijii  city  caul  Baltimore  is  about  to  be  brought  into 
Use,  to  the  great  joy,  no  doubt,  of  all  who  !:.ive  lined 
lo  go  to  and  from  Washington  in  a  direction  north 
Of  it.  On  Wednesday,  the  President  mid  direct- 
ore,  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  Wiishiimlun 
Bud  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  accompanied  by 
several  invited  citizens  of  Baltimore,  made  u  trip 
of  inspection  on  the  new  road,  from  Baltimore  lo 
Bladensburg,  at  which  place  llic  ctimpjuy  was  met 
by  the  Mayor  or  this  city  mid  some  other  u'uutle- 
men  who  take  much  interest  in  ilm  success  -A'  ttuir. 
groat  undertaking.  We  arc  (fMlificd  to  k-irn  from 
one  of  our  r,i!i:p.r.-:is  wIld  ti'-ivclh-il  the  whole  way 
from  Baltimore  in  the  cur,  (which  was  drawn  hya 
locomotive  engine,)  that  the  gr.-u  ;s;  s.ui.tV.'iou 
was  a i pressed  3 1  themjunci-  in  iv.nfli  <.W-  rii;nl  lus 
boon  constructed.  The  rails  are  of  an  improved 
construction,  and  greatly  superior  to  any  here  to- 
fore  in  use.  The  cn-riiic  rs  of  (Treat  power,  and  of 
the  most  Hpproi-ed  eonslructiuri,  an  J  tlie  cars  des- 
tined for  this  road  superior  to  any  heretofore  i:i  u-f-, 
containing  comfortably,  within  the   body  uf  each, 

■ixtv  passengers. 

The  compuiy  would  have  been  able  lo  have 
opened  the  road  through  to  their  terminus  in  this 
city,  but  for  the  uiwrnuiitrilile  dd'iv  in  the  arrival 
of  a  cargo  of  rail-iron,  which  did  not  sail  from 
F.n-glimd  until  the  IStb  May,  instead  of  thu  middle 

of  April,  as  ordered. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an  arr.intrement 

has  been  made  by  the  enter priiin-r  st:i«G  c-nnn.iiiy 

of  G,  Beltzhoover  &  Co,   Willi  the  Railroad  Com- 


pany, to  open  the  road  on  Wednesday  oext  j  the 
p:isaen^ers,  until  the  final  completion  of  the  road 
to  the  cuii.il  basin  in  this  city,  to  be  conveyed  from 
BUdenaburg  to  the  city  in  stage  ooaahea  So  ' 
a  person  may  hereafter  go  and  return  beti 
Washington  and  Baltimore  in  less  time  than,  when 
travelling  at  the  fastest  rate,  it  used  lo  lake  I 
eomplish  the  single  distance  between  the  twoi 
-[Rat.  Int.] 


The  Baltimore  Gazette  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  remarks  and  report,  which 
will  afford  pleasure  to  all  our  readers  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  perma- 
nence of  that  Herculean  work,  (he  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad. 

In  reference  lo  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  we  have  frequently  taken  occa- 
sion to  remark  upon  the  substantial  and 
permanent  manner  in  which  the  buildings, 
and  all  the  other  operations  of  that  compa- 
ny have  been  constructed.  We  have  uni- 
formly approved  of  this  policy,  which,  we 
are  still  satisfied,  will  in  the  end  be  found 
moat  economical  and  beneficial  to  the  stock- 
holders. Having  understood  that  a  tho- 
rough inspection  had  recently  been  made, 
of  all  the  masonry  on  the  road,  we  called 
at  the  office  of  the  company  and  requested 
to  see  the  report  on  this  important  part  of 
the  work.  This  permission  was  readily 
granted  lous.ns  well  as  the  liberty  to  pub. 
fish  the  report  if  we  desired  to  do  so.  Con- 
sidering the  in  form  at  inn  it  discloses  to  be 
of  deep  interest  to  a  large  number  of  our 
readers,  we  now  snbmit  the  same  as  fol- 


To  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Pres't.  Slc. 

1  have  now  the  honor  to  enclose  a  report 
dated  the  19th  inst.,  made  to  me  by  Robert 
;on,  Assistant  Superintendant  of  Ma- 
sonry, relative  lo  the  condition  of  the  ma- 
sonry and  bridges  upon  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  between  this  city,  Frederick, 
and  Harper's  Ferry,  comprising  a  distance 
of  about  So  miles. 

his  examination  has  been  made  in  pur- 
ice  of  the  letter  of  instructions  to  me, 
dated  the  24th  of  October  last.  The  delay 
of  this  inspection  of  the  masonry  from  the 
autumn,  until  the  spring  season,  was  the 
result  of  imperious  calls  upon  my  time  in 
the  railroad  service,  and  as  these  circum- 
stances are  all  familiar  to  thee,  I  need  now 
only  ramark,  that  finding  it  wholly  irapos- 
-:.ble  to  give  my  personal  attention  to  the 

lamination,  I  confided,  with  my  verbal 
permission,  the  service  to  Robert  Wilson, 
Assistant  Sup't  of  Masonry  in  the  service 
of  ibe  Company,  in  whom  I  have  full  con- 
fidence. His  report  now  presented,  and  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  highly  satisfactory,  as 
showing  the  good  condition  and  great  per- 
manency of  the  mason-work  upun  the  en- 
tire line  of  railroad  already  completed  to 
Frederick,  and  to  Harper's  Ferry,  the  re- 
pairs required  and  recommended  being  only 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars. 

As  these  repairs  have  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary, I  recommend  that  they  be  made 
without  delay,  under  the  inspection  of  Ro- 
bert Wilson. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinions  which 
this  officer  has  expressed,  I  may  add,  that  I 
have  heretofore  frequently  inspected  ibe 
mason  work  upon  the  whole  line,  and  like- 
wise upon  the  Washington  Railroad;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  it  has  been  most  faith. 
fully  executed,  and  of  materials  of  the  most 


substantial  character;  and  T  do  not  hesitate 
to  add,  that  I  know  of  no  public  work  of 
internal  improvement  in  this  country  in- 
volving so  much  masonry  of  a  character 
so  substantial.  J.  Kjnotu^. 

Chief  Engineer  B.  &  0.  "Railroad, 

B*L«Mnajh  June  IStbV.lJMft. 
JoHMtktm  Knight,  Eta. 

Chief  Engineer  B.4  0.R.R. 
Sir :— Your  tetter  of  the  Sad  W«y,  MM, 

has  been  received,  requiring  toe  m  manrr  a 
minute  examination  of  the  masotoryMB  the 
line  of  the  Baltimore  aad  Ohio  roast,  from 
ita  commencement  to  its  term-fflatioa  it 
Harper's  Ferry,  together  wit*  the  ae trial 
situation  of  the  wooded  vradnet  over  Ike 
Monoca-c-y,  and  report  (hereon  respectively. 
Pursuant  to  your  ioatruerioftk,  thus*  ex- 
aminations hare  been  carefully  «aa4e,  aftd 
it  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  am  enabled  to 
state  that  the  masonry  bo  the  entire  line, 

A  '  -       -         -  -       ^ 

di  char- 

at  occa. 


7th  mile,  Culvert  No.  4,  south 
apron  requisite,  -         -  '■  * 

"         Bridge, No.  1,  pointing';  do.  ' 
e.i,  -'i-     r.       j,  Oadsby*s  ftfci, 


I  Ufa  mile,  Bridge  *>.  3,  BrUeott*. 

field,  pout  ltd  g  wanted,         -    ff 
Brhags,  No.  a-,  paring  and 

■M-Wingy    -        -        .       ..    « 
llth  mite,  Calvert  Mo.  I,  apraei 

wanted',  -    * 

Hth    "  "       ■   t   11,  paving 

near  south  end,   -  -    " 

07[h     "  "  %  three  cap 

stones  broken,  but  no  repairs 

now  necessary. 
7M    "  "    3,  poplar  branch, 

paving  and  pier  lobe  repaired,  " 
72d    "    Bridge  No.  I,  sugar  tree 

branch,  end  of  south  lying  re- 
quires repsving,  r.       -    *' 
"      "       -    No.  a.  Great  Catoc- 

tin,  pointing  neceaeaf 
76th  mile,  Bridge  No.  1,  I 

branch,        -        -        -        -    -      t 
77th    " '  Culvert  No.  9,  pier  to  be 

repaired,      -        -        -        -    "      8 

•ISO 

making  together  £18Q  aa  the  1  ttDsM la 
costs  of  all  the  repairs  deemed  necessary  to 
place  the  masonry  in  a  sound  condition, 
which  allowance,  u  is  confidently  bettered, 


direction  of  the  supervisor*  on  the  road.  It 
is  proper  to  remark  that  the  greater  part  .of 
these  repairs  might  be  at  present  dispensed 
with,  as,  for  instance,  the  pointing  of  the 
several  viaducts,  together  with  the  paving 
of  viadue t  No.  »,  on  the  1 1  ih  mile;  I  would, 
however,  recommend  that  alt  the  repairs 
mentioned  be  flow  made.' 

59th  mile— the  Monococy  riaduct  on  this 
mile  appears  in  good  order,  except  that  a 
slight  repair  to  the  weatherboard ing  ton  the 
north  aide  is  necessary. 

Respectfully,  submitted) 

!-  Hoawi  Witeop, 
Aaa't.  Snp  ■  u  of  Masonry.   ■ 


AlDVOt  ATE  OF  INTERNAL  KtlMOVBlKf&rcS* 
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Boston  and  Wmlckstir  Railroad. — On  Fri- 
day last,  the  locomotive  engine  and  passenger  car, 
for  the  first  time  passed  over  the  whole  of  this  road 
from  this  city  to  Worcester.  The  Directors,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  left  this  city  at  half- 
p**t  9  o'clock,  with  one  of  the  engines,  and  after 
viewing  the  whole  extent  of  the  road — stopping 
three  tunes  by  the  way— once  as  much  as  Meed 
minutes,  they  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  road 
on  Main  street,  in  Worcester,  at  a  quarter  past  5. 
After  a  stay  there  of  near  an  hour  they  set  out  on 
their  return,  and  would  have  made  then*  passage  to 
Boston,  exclusive  of  two  short  stops  at  Westbo- 
rough  and  Needharo,  in  two  hours,  had  not  their 
process  been  interrupted  in  Newton,  by  an  accident 
which  had  happened  to  the  engine  of  the  regular 
afternoon  train,  and  detained  it  on  the  road.  The 
forward  axle  of  the  engine  was  broken,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  engine  from  the  road,  and 
to  bring  the  whole  load,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
cars,  with  a  very  large  number  of  passengers,  into 
town  with  one  engine.  1*  consequence  of  this  ac- 
cident, the  train  did  not  reach  town  until  after  ten 
o'clock. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  instant,  the  four  engines 
on  this  road,  in  conformity  with  the  notice  previ- 
ously given,  made  each  four  trips  between  Boston 
and'^W  orcester ;  two  engines  with  eleveven  cars 
leaving  each  end  of  the  road  at  the  same  time,  at 
intervals  of  four  hours,  and  conveying,  during  the 
day,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers.  jSaeh 
engine  (with  the  exception  of  one  which  omitted 
one  trip)  and  car  travelled  176  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  generally  with  full  loads,  and  no  ac- 
cident or  detention  occurred  during  the  day. 

An  instance  of  despatch,  in  the  workshop  of  the 
corporation,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  tne  mechanics  employed.  In  consequence  of  the 
accident  above  mentioned,  to  one  of  the  engines  on 
Eriday  evening,  the  engine  was  not  hauled  into  the 
depot  until  12  o'clock  at  night  The  axle  was  then 
repaired,  and  the  engine  took  her  place  on  the  road 
at  6  o'clock  hi  the  morning. 

The  Directors  and  Stockholders  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  other  gentlemen  to  the  number  in  all  of 
nearly  three  hundred,  will  proceed  to  Worcester 
to-day,  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  railroad, 
having  been  invited  to  partake  of  a  collation,  by 
the  citizens  of  that  place. — [Boston  D.  Advertiser.] 

(     Extract  of  a  letter  received  by  a  commercial 
house  in  this  city  from  their  correspondent  at  Apa- 
lachicola, dated  25th  June.*-"  Books  of  subscrip- 
ts fbr  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lake  Winico  and 
St  Joseph's  Canal  Company,  were  opened  a  few 
days  since,  the  whole  of  which  was  immediately 
taken.    The  object  of  this  Company  is  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  river  Apalachicola  with  the  Bay 
Of  St  Joseph's  by  a  Canal  or  Railroad.    The  latter 
has  been  decided  on  for  the  present    The  Bay  of 
St  Joseph's  is  decidedly  the  best  harbor  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  having  twenty-two  feet  on  the 
bar  at  low  tide  and  of  easy  access.    It  is  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  six  in  width,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  healthy,  as  there  is  no  fresh 
water  emptying  into  it — surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
sand  beach,  and  free  from  those  marshes  and  stag- 
nant water,  the  fruitful  sources  of  disease  In   our 
Southern    bays.    The  consequence,    which  may 
grow  out  of  the  successful  completion  of  this  work, 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  By  reference  to  the  chart 
of  the  coast,  made  under  the  direction  of  General 
Bernard,  you  will  find  that  these  short  cuts,  less 
than  twenty  miles  in  all,  will  open  an  inland  steam- 
boat navigation  from  the  Mississippi  to  St  Joseph's. 
The  Company  have  purchased  five  sections  of  land 
in  St.  Joseph's,  and  arc  laying  offatown  on  a  beau- 
tifal  elevated  plain,  about  half  way  up  tne  Biy. 
The  lota  wiU  to  brought  into  the  market  early  in 
the  Fall.    Every  exertion  will  be  used  to  have  the 
road,  wharves,  depots,  &c  finished  in  time  for  the 
transportation  of  ibe  crop.    The  distance  from  the 
head  of  the  steamboat  navigation  on  Lake  Win  ico, 
to  the  site  selected  for  Uptown  in  8t  Joseph's,  is 
a  friction  less  than  six  hules,  and  passes  over  a 
level  pine  wood  country,  affording  the  choicest  tim- 
ber for  the  road,  right  on  the  spot    The  Compa- 
ny have  acted  wisely  in  the  distribution  of  the 
stock.    Three  eights  have  been  transferred  to  the 
merchants  of  Columbus,  Georgia  j  one  fourth  to 
gentlemen  in  Tallahassee;  and  the  remainder  is 
retained  by  the  present  citizens  of  Apalachicola. 
The  latter  aref  making  preparations  to'  remove 
en  maue  to  St  Joseph's,  and  already  a  Humfeer  of 
store  houses,  and  one  extensive  tavern   have  been 
contracted  for. — f  Journal  Commerce.] 


The  resolutions  of  the  Canal  Board,  respecting 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  its  locks, 
will  be  found  in  our  columns  to-day.  The  doubling 
of  the  locks  is,  it  will  be  seen,  to  be  set  about  imme- 
diately. The  enlargement  of  the  canal  cannot  be 
undertaken  until  enough  is  in  hand,  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  canal,  to  extinguish  the  existing  debt 
Meantime,  however,  surveys,  &.c,  are  to  be  made. 

[Prom  the  Mbany  Jirgxts.] 

Enlargement    op    the   Erie   Canal. — The 

Sreat  increase  of  business  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
le  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  seeking  a  mar- 
ket tJirough  that  channel,  having  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  canal, 
an  act  authorizing  the  work  was  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  Canal  Commis- 
sioners were  directed  to  commence  the  enlargement 
of  the  canal  and  the  construction  of  a  double  set  of 
lift  locks,  u  as  soon  as  the  Canal  Board  may  be  of 
opinion  that  the  public  interest  requires  such  im- 
provement ;"  and  "  the  dimensions  to  which  the 
canal  and  locks  shall  be  enlarged  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  "Canal  Board."  In  pursuance  of 
the  authority  delegated  for  that  purpose,  the  Canal 
Board  met  at  the  Comptroller's  office  in  this  city, 
on  the  30th  writ,  and  on  Friday  last  adop  ed  tne 
following  resolutions : 

At  a  meetingof  the  Canal  Board,  at  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  Canal  Room,  3d  July,  1835, — pre- 
sent— 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, President, 
Samuel  Young,  Canal  Commissioner, 
Wm.  C.  Botox,  do 

Jonas  Earll,  Jr.  do 

John  Bowman,  do 

John  Tract,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
A.  C.  Flaoo,  Comptroller, 
John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State, 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  Attorney  General. 
Wm.  Campbell,  Surveyor  General, 
Abraham  Ketsbr,  Treasurer. 

The  Board  having  token  into  consideration  the 
act  entitled  "an  act  m  relation  to  the  Erie  Canal," 
passed  May  11,  1835,  thereupon, 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  public  interest  requires 
the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Eric  Ca- 
nal, and  the  construction  of  a  double  set  of  lift-locks 
therein. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  doubling  of  the  locks,  and 
the  works  connected  therewith,  ought  to  be  com- 
menced without  delay  and  prosecuted  with  all  rea- 
sonable diligence,  beginning  with  that  portion  of 
the  canal  between  the  village  of  Syracuse  and  the 
city  of  Albany. 

3.  Resolved,  pursuant  to  the  10th  section  of  said 
act,  That  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  should  be 
commenced  immediately  after  a  sufficient  sum  shall 
have  been  collected  and  invested  from  the  canal 
revenues,  to  discharge  the  Erie  and  Champlain  ca- 
nal debt. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Canal  Commissioners 
proceed  without  delay  to  make  surveys  for  all  the 
improvements  contemplated  by  the  said  act,  and 
that  they  make  the  necessary  appropriation  of  all 
lands,  waters  and  streams  for  the  purposes  afore 
said. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  canal  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
give  six  feet  depth  of  water,  and  in  general,  sixty 
feet  width  of  water  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope  of 
two  feet  to  one  in  the  banks. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  locks  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  bo  one  honored  and  five  feet  long  between 
the  quoin  posts,  and  fifteen  wide  in  the  dear, 
and  in  other  respects  be  adapted  to  the  enlarged 
canal. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  aqueducts  be  construct- 
ed so  as  to  give  at  least  forty  feet  water-way, 
except  that  the  Rochester  agueduct  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  be  construc- 
ted with  a  water-way  not  less  than  thirty-six  feet 
wide. 

8.  Resolved,  That  in  other  respects  than  those 
provided  for  by  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  Canal 
Commissioners  make  such  improvements  in  the  ca- 
nal, and  the  works  connected  with  the  same,  as 
they  shaU  deem  expedient 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Canal  Commissioners  be 
requested  to  cause  such  examinations  and  estimates 
to  De  made  as  the  time  will  permit,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  practicability  and  probable  ex 
pense  of  an  enlargement  of  the  canal  *&  as  to  give 
the  several  sizes  of  six  and  seven  feet  depth  of  wa- 


ter— the  width  at  surface  to  be  in  general  ten  times 
the  depth  of  water. 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  Board,  when  it  adjourns, 
will  adjourn  to  meet  at  this  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
20th  day  of  October  next,  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
engineers,  and  consider  further  of  this  subject 
An  extract  from  the  minutes. 
,/  G.  W.  Newell,  Clerk. 

[From  the  Utica  Observer.] 

Utica,  May  22d,  183$. 
A.  G.  Dauby,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir,— I  take  the 
liberty  ef  sending  you  the  following  cor* 
rection  of  the  statement  in  Williams'  Re- 
gister for  1835,  of  the  length  and  cost  of 
the  New- York  State  Canals. 

SUMMARY  OF  CANALS  COMPLETED* 
Name.  Length.    Cost  p.  mile.    Total 

Erie  Canal 364  > 

feeders.  .*••*«.•.«•  .03 
Champlain  Canal. . .  .64 
Glen's  Falls  Feeder..  12 
River  navigation  ab. 

Troy  dam 3, 

QswegoCanal 

Cayu.  <fc  Seneca  do.  • 

Chemung do.  .23  ) 

Feeder. 16} 

Crooked  Lake.  .do. . 


37S    19,255  49  7,143,789  36 


►  70  15,530  95  1,257VQ04  36 

33  14379  98     563,419  35 

23  10,295  85     »36#M74 

39  8,505  96,    331,^93.57 

8  19,507  11     156,776  90 


Total  miles,    559       Cost,    39,692,  W6  68 
or  an  average  of  317,367  57  per  mile. 

The  Chenango  Canal  is  now  construct- 
ing, to  be  completed  in  1836,  is  97  miles 
long,  1031  feet  of  lockage  by  109  locks,  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Canal  Commissioners 
to  cost  1,930,456  29,  or  $20,210  87  per  mile, 
exclusive  of  land  damages. — (Assembly  Do- 
cument of  1835,  No*  296.)  A.  B. 


Steamboat  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  or 
Daeien,— The  Journal  of  Commerce,  says :— By 
the  annexed  extracts  from  the  Constitutional  del 
Cauca,  (New  Granada,)  which  we  find  in  a  Jamai- 
ca paper  of  June  15th,  loaned  us  by  a  friend,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  regard  to  a  navigable  communication 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished by  private  enterprise, 

[Translated.] 

"We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  make  it 
known,  that  the  Baron  de  Thierry  has  directed 
Post-Captain  Labarriere,  (of  the  new  Grenada 
Navy,)  to  proceed  to  the  Capital  of  this  Republic, 
with  proposals  for  cutting  a  Canal,  which  will 
unite  by  their  own  waters,  Rio  Chagres  with  Rio 
Grande,  the  latter  having  its  outlet  in  the  Pacific, 
and  to  make  make  both  navigable  by  steamboats 
and  small  vessels,  not  drawing  more  than  ten  feet 
of  water. 

44  It  is  admitted  that  the  comnwinication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  by  means  of  a  carriage 
road,  would  be  very  advantageous ;  but  how  much 
greater  facilities  Steam  Navigation  would  afford, 
by  the  contemplated  Canal ! 

"  Mercantile  enterprise  could  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent.  The  transport  of  merchandize  would 
be  safe  and  expeditious,  as  steamers  would  be  in 
continual  readiness,  and  not  subject  to  that  constant 
expense  required  to  keep  a  railroad  in  order,  nor  to 
many  other  inconveniences,  as  the  Baron  has  point- 
ed out  in  a  note,  which  he  has  addressed  through 
the  Deputies  of  Panama,  to  the  National  Congress. 

"  It  appears  from  several  antecedent  details,  with 
the  perusal  of  which  wo  have  been  favored,  that 
the  Baron  undertakes  this  gigantic  concern,  not  for 
any  individual  benefit,  but  ms  principal  object  is  to 
shorten  the  route  between  England  and  New  Zea- 
land, to  which  he  is  now  proceeding  to  establish  a 
Government  on  the  European  plan,  and  to  encour- 
age emigration  to  that  fertile  and  extensive  coon 
try,  in  which  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  may 
be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease  and  abundance,  jar* 
ticularly  the  silky  flax,  (phormium  tenax,)  being 
an  article  of  such  great  value  in  the  commercial 
world. 

"  The  Baron  has  ample  funds  of  his  own,  and 
credit  with  several  European  Bankers;  and  the 
Canal  being  the  most  important  of  his  present  un- 
dertakings, we  have  no  doubt  of  W*  suecess.*  * 

Inlaying  before  our  readers  this  interesting  com- 
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We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Clulc, 
»f  Schenectady,  with  the  annexed  speci* 
Scalion  and  engraving  of  his  improved 
furnace. 

References — a  a,  apertures  for  iron  ; 
b  b,  grates ;  c  c,  receivers ;  d  d,  branch* 
es  of  main  blow-pipe  ;  e  e,  main  blow- 
pipe ;  g  g,  cylinder  boiler ;  k  A,  apertures 
for  coal. 
Specification  of  a  Patent  granted  to  Pktkh 

I.  Clute,  of  Schenectady,  Neie-York, 
for  an  Improvement  in  the    Procets  of 

generating  Heat,  for  forging  Malleable 

Iron,  and  generating  Steam   to  propel 

Machinery. 
Be  it  known,  that  I,  Peter  I.  Clute, 
of  the  city  of  Schenectady,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Schenectady,  and  state  of  New- 
York,  have  invented  a  new  and  useful 
improvement  in  the  art  or  process  of  ge- 
nerating heat  for  forging  malleable  iron, 
and  of  generating  steam  to  propel  ma. 
chinery  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  and 
polishing  iron  when  manufactured,  and 
for  the  other  purposes  for  which  steam 
power  is  generally  employed. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  furna- 
ces and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  my  in- 
vention. 

Where  other  than  a  cylinder  boiler,  or 
where  more  than  one  boiler,  is  designed 
to  be  used,  a  given  numberof  furnaces  of 
the  description  hereinafter  set  forth,  are 
to  be  erected  under  the  same,  arranged 
in  the  most  convenient  form,  to  receive  as 
many  points  of  the  boiler  or  boilers,  as, 
according  to  the  principles  hereinafter  laid 
down,  may  be  deemed  most  expedient ;  as, 
for  example,  in  a  circular  form. 

The  cylinder  boiler,  however,  I  deem 
beat  adapted  to  the  contemplated  purpo- 
ses of  my  invention. 

Where  the  cylinder  boiler  is  used,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  furnaces  will  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  quantity  of  steam  required  to  be 
raised.  The  furnaces  are  to  be  built  in 
a  straight  line,  of  uniform  width  and 
height,  equidistant  and  continuous,  the 
boiler  to  belaid  horizontally  or  length- 
ways on  the  top  of  the  furnaces.  There 
is  an  aperture  at  either  end  of  each  fur. 
noce,  through  which  the '  coal  is  shoved 
on  the  grate,  and  the  fires  fed  as  occa- 
sion  requires.  Under  each  grate  there 
is  a  box,  which  I  shall  designate  by  the 


name  of  receiver,  because  it  receives  the 
blasts  from  the  blow-pipe  and  the  ashes 
falling  through  trie  grate.  The  receiver 
may  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  when  ne- 
cessary. Each  receiver  has  at  one  of 
its  sides  an  aperture  for  receiving  a  branch 
of  the  blow-pipe.  There  are,  of  course, 
as  many  branches  to  the  main  blow-pipe 
as  there  nre  furnaces,  and  the  blow-pipe 
is  connected  with  the  bellows,  which  is 
worked  by  the  steam  the  heat  of  the  fur. 
nacea  generates.  The  branch  blow-pipe 
!  enters  the  receiver  about  at  its  centre, 
at  a  point  equidistant  from  the  grate  and 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  thus  causing 
I  the  wind  in  the  receiver  to  circulate  equal- 
ly. There  is  on  aperture  near  tbe  top 
of  the  furnace,  in  front,  through  which  to 
protrude  the  iron  to  be  heated. 

This  aperture  may  be  closed  by  a  valve 
hen  not  used. 

Let  the  cylinder  boiler  be  20  feet  long 
«nd  2\  feet  in  diameter;  then  there  ought 
to  be  about  seven  furnaces,  and  the  pro. 
portions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  fur- 
:s,  iV.c,  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  may 
is  follows ;  Distance  between  the 
grate  mid  tbe  boiler,  twelve  inches ;  length 
of  grate,  eighteen  inches ;  width  of  grate, 
tight  inches ;  width  of  the  furnace  to 
correspond  with  the  size  of  the  grate  ; 
the  aperture  at  either  end,  to  admit  the 
coal,  to  be  8  inches  m.  width,  and  6  inch. 
es  in  height ;  the  receiver,  8  inches  in 
width,  and  0  inches  in  height ;  aperture 
for  receiving  the  blow-pipe,  li  inch  in 
diameter ;  aperture  through  which  to  heat 
the  iron  intended  to  be  worked,  6  inches 
in  width,  and  three  inches  in  height ;  dis- 
tance between  each  grate,  three  eighths 
of  an  inch ;  diameter  of  blow-pipe,  4 
inches,  and  diminished  to  one  inch  and  a 
half  at  the  entrance  into  the  receiver. 

The  strength  of  the  blnst  required  is 
equal  to  thnt  of  a  blacksmith's  fire.  The 
degree  of  heat  may  be  rcgulsted  by 
valves  placed  in  the  blow-pipe. 

I  do  not  chum  to  have  discovered  or 
invented  any  thing  new  in  Ihe  construe. 
lion  of  the  furnaces  abstractly  considered, 
or  in  any  of  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  steam  engine,  nor  can  my  inven- 
tion in  strictness  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement of  a  machine  or  instrument 
previously  patented  ;  nor  can  it  bo  con. 
sidered  an  application  of  an  old  instru- 
ment or  machine  to  a  new-purpose.  What  I 
claim  as  new,  and  my  own  invention,  may 
bo  reduced  to  the  following  particulars ; 
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1st,  The  using  a  number  of  furnaces  to 
raise  steam ;  2d,  the  process  of  heating  the 
boiler  uniformly  at  many  points,  thus  dif- 
fering from  the  universal  practice  which 
now  obtains,  of  heating  the  boiler  at  one 
particular  point ;  3d,  the  employing  the 
same  steam  raised  by  the  furnaces  in 
driving  the  bellows  connected  with  these 
furnaces ;  4th,  the  application  of  the 
blow-pipe  to  ignito  anthracite  coal  for 
raising  steam ;  5th,  the  using  the  same 
fire  for  the  double  purpose  of  raising 
steam  and  heating  and  working  mallea- 
ble iron. 

I  consider  these  two  last  particulars 
the  most  important,  and  as  in  especial 
manner  distinguishing  my  invention  from 
every  other.  This  apparatus  possesses 
a  highly  important  advantage,  in  that  it 
may  be  used  for  manifold  purposes — for 
the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  into 
the  different  articles  usually  made  by 
blacksmiths,  and  edge  tools,  nails,  &c, 
and  the  steam  power  may  be  applied  to 
grinding  and  polish iug  the  iron,  when  ma- 
nufactured, to  propelling  boats,  driving  a 
trip-hammer  and  mills  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  the  other  purposes  for  which 
steam  power  is  generally  employed. 

Peter  I.  Clutk. 

AGRICULTURE,  Ac. 


[From  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine.] 
On  Budding  Trees  and  Shrubs.  By  the 
Conductors.  To  which  is  added,  the  dif 
ferent  modes  of  Budding ;  and  of  Herba- 
ceous, or  Summer  Grafting,  extracted 
from  Loudon* s  Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  propagation  and  multiplication  of 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants,  especially  kinds  of  de- 
licate growth,  is,  we  believe,  quite  imper- 
fectly understood,  in  this  country.  The 
common  methods  of  grafting  and  nudding 
havre  long  been  in  practice,  as  almost  the 
only  means  of  increasing  plants,  unless 
it  were  those  which  propagate  easily  from 
cuttings,  suckers,  or  division  of  the  root. 
We  have  lately  observed  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  whicn  we  have  visited,  several 
methods  in  practice  which  were  quite  new 
to  us,  and  which  we  should  think,  from  the 
success  attending  the  practice,  would,  if 
become  extensively  known,  be  the  means  of 
greatly  facilitating  the  multiplication  of 
many  delicate  kinds,  which  it  has  been 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  increase  to 
any  extent.    ' 

With  trees,  the  common  method  of  graft- 
ing is  generally  adopted,  and  in  budding, 
the  old  system  is  almost  universally  pur- 
sued. Very  few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  render  practicable  and  successful  many 
of  the  new  aad  more  recent  methods,  laid 
down  in  most  horticultural  books,  more 
particularly  those  in  use  by  the  French, 
who  far  excel  even  the  English  horticul- 
turists in  the  multiplication  of  plants ;  this 
is  owing  to  their  Knowledge  in  vegetable 
physiology,  and  to  the  various  experiments 
which  they  are  continually  tnaking  for  the 
discoveryjof  some  new  method. 

The  following  article  we  have  extracted 
from  Loudon's}  Magazine,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  suggest  some  new  ideas,  as  well 
as  present  some  new  methods,  upon  budding 
and  herbaceous  grafting,  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  individuals,  as 
well  as  to  the  public  in  general.  It  was 
translated  from  a  Belgium  work,  by  Mr* 


Loudon,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the 
Gard.  Mag.,  with  some  additions  and  alte- 
rations ;  but  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  we  present  it  entire. 

"The  following  article  we  have  trans- 
lated, with  some  additions  and  vaiiations, 
from  VHortkuUeur  Beige ;  and  we  present 
it  to  our  readers  as  more  complete  than  any 
article  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  bud- 
ding  and  herbaceous  grafting  in  the  English 
language.  We  have  given  the  French 
names  of  the  different  kinds,  both  of  bud- 
ding and  grafting;  not  only  because  we 
think  the  doing  so  will  be  useful  to  gar- 
deners who  visit  the  Continent,  or  read 
French  books  on  gardening,  but  because 
many  of  the  terms  are  not  translated  lite- 
rally. For  example,  the  French  apply  the 
word  greffe  (graft)  as  a  generic  term,  in- 
cluding both  grafting  and  budding;  whereas 
the  English,  and  also  the  Germans,  use 
distinct  words  for  these  two  kinds  of  ope- 
rations. The  Germans  use  the  w«nf  vered- 
lung,  ennobling  or  improving,  as  including 
both  grafting,  Jprtffen,  and  budding,  ocur- 
liren.  In  English  we  have  no  gardening 
word  to  express  the  two  operations,  al- 
though the  word  incision  might  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

I.  Budding.     Greffe*  par  G emmet. 

1.  Escutcheon  Budding,  without  a  Bud  or 
Eve;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  sans  Yettx. — The 
object  of  this  mode  of  budding  is  simply  to 
cover  a  wound  or  blemish  in  one  tree  by  the 
live  bark  of  another.  Take  from  a  tree  of 
the  same  sort,  or  at  least  of  the  same  ge- 
nus, as  the  wounded  tree,  a  piece  .of  bark 
rather  larger  than  the  wound,  and  form  it 
into  a  regular  shape;  then  cut  the  bark 
round  the  wound  into  the  exact  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  piece  to  be  inserted,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  let  into  the  former 
with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  graft  and  that  of  the  stock  being 
fitted  so  as  to  joint  perfectly  all  round,  and 
the  shield  closely  adhering  to  the  tree  in 
every  part,  it  is  kept  on  by  a  ligature;  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  are  covered  with 
grafting.wax  or  clay.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  some  are,  perhaps,  not  aware 
of,  that  the  wood  formed  under  a  piece  oi 
bark  inserted  in  this  manner,  even  though 
that  bark  be  without  a  bud  or  eye,  will  oe 
the  wood  of  the  tree  from  which  the  shield 
was  taken.  In  this  way  several  different 
kinds  of  wood  might  be  formed  on  one  tree, 
without  introducing  a  single  leaf  belong- 
ing to  those  different  woods.  The  portion 
of  wood  introduced  will  always  be  limited 
in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  portion  of 
bark  put  on. 

2.  Budding  with  a  Bud  or  Eye,  and  a  circu- 
lar Escutcheon ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  far  Inocu- 
lation.— With  the  point  of  a  grafting-knife, 
or  rather  with  that  of  a  penknife,  cut  a 
small  bud  out  of  the  tree  to  be  propagated, 
leaving  a  narrow  rim  of  bark  round  ir,  and 
taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the 
wood,  which  is  retained.  A  hole  is  made 
in  the  stock,  of  the  same  size  as  the  bud 
and  its  rim,  and  of  a  depth  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  piece  of  wood  left  on.  The 
whole  is  adjusted  so  that  the  bud,  with  its 
bark  and  wool,  fills  up  the  wound  exactly; 
and  the  edges  are  then  covered  with  graft- 
ing-wax.  This  mode  of  budding  is  em-, 
ployed  to  equalize  the  flower-buds  over  a 
tees,  by  removing  some,  from  where  there 
are  too  many,  to  those  parts  .of  the  tree 
where  there  are  too  few. 

*.  Escutcheon  Budding  with  Wood  under 
the  Bark;  Greffe  an  Houston  bout,  (fig.  6.) 
j  —To  procure  the  escutcheon,  a  deep  and 


transversal  incision  is  made  above  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  bud ;  then,  bywithdrawing  the 

blade  of  the  graft- 
i  ng-knife,  and  en« 
tering  it  rather 
higher  than  this 
cross  cut,  a  nar- 

Tl      v  Y|  row  strip  of  bark, 

I  II  tnree  or  four  lines 

I  II  broad,  by  1  in.  or 

I  I  I  4  in.  lon^,  is  ta- 

ken away,  tertni* 
nating  in  a  point 
at  the  bottom.  The  eye  should  be  situated 
about  a  third  from  the  top,  and  the  stipules, 
or  other  appendages  that  sometimes  accom- 
pany the  petiole,  as  well  as  prickles,  fcc, 
must  be  taken  off  with  caution.  With  the 
point  of  the  grafting-knife,  the  wood  of 
the  escutcheon  is  then  taken  out,  leaving  a 
small  piece  immediately  under  the  eye,  add 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  escutch- 
eon. The  bud,  thus  prepared,  is  inserted  in 
the  stock,  and  then  tied  as  before.  This 
mode  of  budding  is  that  most  generally  used 
in  European  nurseries. 

4.  Escutcheon  Budding,  with  a  growing 
Bud ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  avec  un  (EilpoUs* 
sunt. — The  escutcheon  is  cut,  and  placed  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  preceding  me- 
thod; but,  as  soon  as  it  is  inserted,  the 
head  of  the  stock  is  cut  off,  and  all  the  buds 
that  push  from  it,  except  that  from  the  es- 
cutcheon, are  rubbed  off  as  they  appear. 
This  mode  of  budding,  when  done  in  the 
spring,  has  the  great  advantage  of  forcing 
the  bud  to  develope  itself  immediately,  thus 
gaining  a  year.  However,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  if  the  bud  does  not  take, 
the  sap  of  the  stock  not  being  able  to 
find  a  channel,  from  all  the  shoots  be- 
ing rubbed  off  as  they  appear,  the  stock, 
or  at  least  a  great  part  of  its  length, 
dies  of  repletion.  When  done  in  the  month 
of  August,  this  mode  of  budding  seldom 
succeeds,  because  th*  young  shoot,  not  hav- 
ing time  to  ripen,  perishes  with  the  frost, 
and  often  causes  thejdeath  of  the  stock. 

5.  Escutcheon  Budding,  with  a  dormant 
Bud ;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  avec  un  CEil  dor- 
mant.— This  mode  is  similar  to  the  preced. 
ing ;  but  it  is  performed  in  August,  and  no* 
thing  is  cut  away  from  the  stock  till  the 
following  spring,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
developement  of  the  bud  before  that  season. 
Though  longer  before  it  takes  effect,  this 
mode  of  budding  is  more  certain  to  succeed 
than  the  preceding  method.  It  has  alio 
the  merit  of  not  hurting  the  stock,  if  it  does 
not  take.  The  inhabitants  of  Vitry,  who 
carry  on  the  greatest  commerce  in  fruit 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  use  it 
almost  exclusively.  This  mode  is  that  ge- 
nerally used  in  the  British  nurseries. 

6.  Escutcheon  Budding,  without  the  Wood; 
Greffe  en  E'cusson  denue  de  Bow.— Accord- 
ing to  this  mode,  all  the  wood  is  taken  away 
except  a  speck  immediately  under  the  bud ; 
to  the  life  of  which  bud,  however,  that 
speck  is  essentia).  The  rest  of  the  process 
is  as  usual.  Besides  being  very  suitable  for 
orange  trees,  this  mode  of  budding  is  used 
for  an  trees  having  hard  wood,  such  as  myr- 
tles, hollies,  and  au  analagous  species,  whe- 
ther indigenous  or  exotic.  It  can  be  done 
either  with  the  growing  bod  or  dormant  bud. 

7.  Escutcheon  Budding,  with  Pincers ; 
Greffe  l  en  E'cusson  a  Emporte*piece<—A 
pair  of  pincers  ought  to  be  made  on  pur- 
pose, with  which  a  piece  of  bark  is  taken 
off  the  stock.  With  the  same  instrument, 
or  with  the  blade  of  the  grafting-knife*  an 
escutcheon  or  plate  of  bark,  having  a  rigo- 
rous eye  in  its  centre,  is  taken  off  a  young 
shoot  of  the  tree  to  be  propagated.    It  *ust 
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be  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  wound 
made  in  the  stock;  in  order  to  fill  it  with 
the  greatest  precision.  When  it  is  pro- 
perly fixed,  it  is  supported  by  means  of 
grafting- wax  or  soft  wax.  This  method  is 
excellent  for  budding  old  trees,  the  thick 
and  rugged  bark  of  which  is  not  suitable 
for  the  ordinary  modes. 

8.  Escutcheon  Buddings  [with  the  Eye 
turned  downwards;  Greffe  en  E'cusson  a 
Rebours. — The  escutcheon  is  cut  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  point  of  the  eye,  when 
placed  on  the  stock,  is  turned  downwards, 
whether  the  incision  in  the  stock  is  made  in 
the  usual  manner,  or  like  a  T  reversed, 
thus,  j,.  By  this  method,  the  buds  are 
forced  to  grow  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  which  they  would  have  taken  natu- 
rally ;  but  they  soon  resume  their  usual 
position;  and  the  desired  end,  viz.,  that  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  fruit  by  stagnat- 
ing the  returning  sap,  is  thus  by  no  means 
attained.  v 

9.  Reversed  Escutcheon  Budding ;  Greffe 
en  E'cusson  renverse,  (fig.  7.) — The  es- 
cutcheon is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle ;  but,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  a  point 
under  the  eye,  it  is  pointed  above  it.    It  will 

.  be  perceived  that  the  inci- 
\f\  sion  in  the  bark  of  the  stock 
sA  Must  be  a Uo  reversed;  that 
I  ft  is  to  say,  instead  of  being  in 
^  L-l  the  form  of  an  upright  T,  it 
must  be  like  a  T  turned  up- 
side down,  as  in  the  figure. 
To  effect  this,  the  longitudi- 
nal incision  is  made  above 
the  transversal  one,  instead 
of  making  it  below  it.  It  is 
finished  with  ligaments  and 
grafting- wax,  as  the  preceding  modes.  In 
comparatively  cool  and  moist  climates,  like 
ihat  of  Britain,  the  grafting-wax  maybe 
dispensed  with  in  such  cases  as  this  and 
the  three  or  four  preceding  ones.  This 
manner  of  budding  is  almost  the  only  one 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly 
at  Genoa  and  at  Hieres,  to  multiply  orange 
trees.  It  is  also  suitable  for  the  propaga- 
tion pf  trees  having  abundant  and  gummy 
sap;   and  it  might  probably  be  aavanta- 

feously  employed  to  secure  the  success  of 
uds  on  resinous  trees. 

10.  Budding  resinous  Trees;  Greffe  en 
E'cusson  a?  Jfrbres  resineux9  (fig.  8.;— An 
incision  is  made  in  the  form  of  T,  as  if  for 
an  ordinary  bud,  in  the  bark  of  the  stock. 

•  t    A  double   incision    is  then 
jQ^  made  obliquely,  about  two 
|    ■  lines  or  two  lines  and  a  half 
I    M  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
\  I  T:  this  incision  should  pe- 
\f    netrate  the  bark  to  the  thick- 
ness of  nearly  a  line,  or  so 
as  to  reach  the  soft  wood. 
This  mode  of  budding  suc- 
ceeds not  only  on  resinous 
trees,  but  also  on  all  those 
that    have   a    gummy  and 
very  abundant  sap. 

11.  Covered  Budding ;  Chreffe  en  E'cusson 
CQUPert',  (fig.  9.)— The  bud  is  prepared  as 
usual ;  but,  when  it  is  inserted  in  the 
stock,  instead  of  a  ligature,  the  lines  of 
junction  are  covered  with  grafting-wax :  a 

apiece  of  bark  is  then  taken 
from  another  tree,  and,  a 
small  hole  being  made  in  the 
middle  of  it,  it  is  placed  on 
~~  the  escutcheon,  so  as  to  cover 

the  whole  of  it  except  the 
bud,  which  appears  through 
the  bole,  as  in  the  figure.  A 
bandage  is  then  put  over  the 
bark,  to  keep  the  whole  toge- 


ther. This  mode  of  budding  is  rather  too 
intricate  for  ordinary  purposes ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  adopting  for  lare  and  deHeate 
trees. 


12.  Budding  with  a  square  Escutcheon; 
Chreffe  en  E'cusson  earre. — Three  incisions 
are  made  in  the  stock,  one  transversa^  and 
the  two  others  longitudinal,  beginning  on 
each  side  of  the  horizontal  one,  and  de- 
scending perpendicularly  four  or  five  lines. 
They  are  to  be  four  or  five  lines  apart,  and 
to  represent  a  long  square,  the  bottom  line 
of  which  is  wanting.  This  square  strip 
or  plate  is  raised  and  turned  down.  A 
square  escutcheon,  provided  with  a  good 
eye,  is  then  cut  from  a  branch  of  the  tree 
which  is  to  be  propagated,  exactly  of  the 
same  size  as  the  plate  stripped  down  the 
3tock;  and  it  is  applied  to  the  incision, 
which  it  must  cover  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness. This  being  done,  the  plate  of 
bark,  which  was  hanging  down  on  the 
stock,  is  raised ,  and  the  escutcheon  covered 
up  to  the  eye ;  the  line  of  junction  is  then 
coated  with  grafting-wax,  and  the  whole 
is  tied  like  other  buds.  It  appears  that  this 
mode  of  budding  was  much  used  formerly, 
and  that  it  succeeded  perfectly ;  but,  as  it 
is  rather  tedious  in  the  execution,  it  is  now 
seldom  employed. 

[To  be  continued,} 


f  From  the  National  InteUigencer.J 

Peach  Trees. — This  modest  and  beau- 
tiful tree,  the  parent  of  one  of  the  moat 
delicious  of  all  fruits,  is,  if  properly  man- 
aged, perhaps  the  most  easily  cultivated 
and  preserved  of  all  fruit  trees.  To  sus- 
tain these  observations,  I  mention  my  own 
experience.  On  a  rented  farm,  and  on 
which  I  resided  near  ten  years,  I  found 
but  one  good  thriving  peach  tree  when  I 
took  possession,  and  only  a  few  stocks  of 
that  tree  in  any  condition.  Regarding  it 
a  duty  which  every  man  owes  to  society, 
to  plant  fruit  trees  if  in  his  power,  I  com. 
menced  raising  the  peach  from  the  stone, 
and  persevered  in  that  plan  during  nine 
seasons,  and  left  a  considerable  number 
of  the  very  finest  peach  trees  in  the  high- 
est state  of  health  when  I  removed* 

There  is  no  one  other  fact  in  natural 
history,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am  more 
convinced,  than  that  the  peach  tree  would, 
in  any  part  of  the  middle  or  southern 
States,  flourish,  if  three  rules  were  ob- 
served : 

1st — Plant  the  seed  annually,  so  as  to 
have  new  plants  to  set  out  annually ;  or, 
what  is  much  better,  plant  the  seed  where 
the  tree  is  to  stand. 

2nd — Whenever  the  tree  commences 
to  decay,  cut  it  down  as  near  the  ground 
as  possible. 

3rd — Plant  the  peach  tree  in  your  best 
soil,  and  work  the  ground  around  where 
it  stands.  # 

In  the  public  prints,  we  see  this  season, 
from  all  quarters,  accounts  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  peach  tree  by  the  frosts  of  last 
winter.  In  some  cases  the  body  of  the 
tree  is^said  to  be  killed,  while  the  roots, 
are  living. 

The  peach  tree  is  evidently  a  native  of 
a  much  warmer  climate  than  that  of  the 
central  United  States.  In  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida,  I  have  seen  it  in 
flower,  and  in  leaf  partially,  at  every  win. 
ter  month.  It  is  of  course  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  United  States  an  imperfect 


evergreen.  In  all  situations  and  climates 
where  I  have  seen  it  growing,  from  N.  laL 
*9  deg.  to  45  deg.  it  is  a  tender  tree  and 
demands  care ;  but  with  care  and  skiH, 
there  is  no  other  tree  which  yields  to 
man  a  more  grateful  and  certain  return. 
Similar  to  all  organized  beings,  when 
wounded  by  any  adverse  cause,  the  peach 
tree  exerts  the  principles  of  life,  or  more 
distinctly  the  principles  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and,  in  the  very  case  of  injury  by 
frost,  this  operation  of  nature  becomes  so 
striking  as  to  arrest  attention  from  the 
most  casual  observer.  In  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  May  28th,  1835,  quoting 
from  the  Wyoming  Republican,  I  have 
read  the  following : 

"  A  few  weeks  since  we  mentioned  that 
the  peach  trees  in  this  neighborhood  were 
generally  killed  by  the  coldness  of  the 
winter.  Upon  close  examination,  we  find 
the  roots  of  the  trees  are  alive,  and  some 
of  the  limbs  of  many  are  putting  out 
leaves ;  tho'  in  general  the  tops  are  dead." 
Now,  from  actual  experience  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that,  if  those  trees,  the  roots 
of  which  are  alive,  and  exerting  their  re- 
sources to  save  the  branches,  were  reliev- 
ed by  amputation  of  the  whole  tree  to 
within  one,  two,  or  three  inches  of  the 
[  ground,  that  numerous  fine  healthy  yourig 
stems  would  be  seen  rising,  and  which, 
in  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  would  be 
loaded  with  fruit.  This  statement  is  made 
from  actual  experiment,  within  twenty 
miles  from  your  office,  and  never  failed 
in  a  single  instance.  The  preservation 
of  the  tree  in  this  case  is  very  greatly 
enhanced  by  keeping  the  ground  loose 
and  clear  of  weeds  near  the  roots. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  to  the  Far- 
mer, plant  the  seed  of  peach  annually, 
keep  the  ground  cultivated  around  the 
root,  and  wheu,  by  any  means,  the  stock 
is  found  in  a  decaying  state,  cut  it  away, 
and  leave  the  root  to  expend  its  resources 
on  the  production  of  new  scions,  and  one 
of  the  most  ornamental  trees  and  most  de- 
licious fruits  may  be  secured  with  almost 
unerring  certainty.  A  Traveller. 

Propagation  op  the  Silk  Worm. — Last  year, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  Charles  Dter,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  had  four  silk  "worms.  Prom  these  four  and 
their  progeny,  he  had  thret  complete  crops  of  co- 
coons. There  an  now  feeding,  at  the  cocoonery  of 
the  Valentine  Company  in  this  city,  about  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  worms,  all  the  product  of 
the  four  which  Mr.  Dyer  had  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1834. — [Providence  Journal.] 
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At  the  New-York  Stock  ami  Emckange 
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Pm*       JUk. 

Mohawk  andtHudson *»  122 

Paterson 95  £— 

Ithaca  and  Owego —  — 

Saratoga —  114 

Harlaem —  117 

New-York  and  Albany ....  —  — 

Boston  and  Providence....  100  133 
New-Jersey  Railroad    and 

Transportation  Line...  100  J 16 

Camden  and  Amboy 100  — 

ProvkiesceandSionington.  100  101? 

Boston  add  Worcester —  — 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton. .  100  102* 

tJtica and  Schenectady... .  100  •  1301 

Jamaica. —  114 

Saratoga  and  Washington..  —  — 

Hudson  and  Berkshire ....  100  102 

Lsng  bland 100  102 

Saratoga  and  Whitehall ...  100  110 
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123 

114 

100 

101} 
195* 
114 

100 
101 
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The  event  which  latterly  has  held  in  euch  deep 
suspense  "the  hopes  of  the  good,  and  the  fears  of 
the  wise,"  has  at  length  occurred — John  Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  is  dead ! 
We  know  of  no  form  of  words,  whereby  admire- 
tion  and  regret  could  add  emphasis,  to  the  simple 
enunciation  of  this  melancholy  (act. 

The  Chief  Justice  died  in  Philadelphia  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  He  had  gone  to  that  city  to  seek 
medical  aid — but  the  most  eminent  talent  and  the 
moat  assiduous  care,  failed  to  prolong  a  life,  already 
protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  man's 
years— and  of  which  the  whole  conns,  from  early 
manhood  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  passed  in 
most  arduous  public  services. 

*  Mr.  Marshall,"  we  borrow  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  "  was  bom  in  Virginia,  on  the  84th 
of  September,  1755 ;  and  as  early  as  the  summer 
of  1775,  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  a 
company  of  Minute  men,  and  was  shortly  after 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  where 
the  British  troops,  under  Lord  Dunmore,  were  re 
pulsed  with  great  gallanty.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  ia  the  memorable  battles  of  Brandywine, 
Qermantown,  and  Monmouth ;  and  in  1780,  ob- 
tained a  license  to  practice  law.  He  returned  to 
the  Army  shortly  after,  and  continued  in  the  ser- 
▼iee  until  the  termination  of  Arnold1*  invasion. 

In  the  spring  of  178*,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
and  married  in  1783.  In  1788  he  was  elected  as 
Representative  of  the  city  of  Richmond  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Virginia,  and  continued  to  occupy  that 
station  for  the  years  1789,  1790,  179],  and  upon 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  Minister,  from  France, 
President  Washington  solicited  Mr.  Marshall  to 
accept  the  appointment  as  his  successor,  but  he  re- 
spectfully declined.  In  1799  he  was  elected  and 
took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  in  1800  he  was  ap 
pointed  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1S01,  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whichdistinguished  station  he  continued  to  fill  with 
ttiftriipd  dignity  and  pre-eminent  ability,  until  the 
close  of  his  mortal  career.  His  biographer  elo- 
quently observes — *  What  indeed  strikes  us  as  the 
most  remarkable  in  his  whole  character,  even  more 
than  his  splendid  talents,  is  the  entire  consistency 
of  his  public  life  and  principles.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  which  calls  for  apology  or  concealment. — 
Ambition  never  seduced  him  from  his  principles — 
popular  ckmor  never  deterred  him  from  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duty.  Amid  the  extravagance  oi 
>artys^igi«sto^withacalmaadsUjadyinflexibiU 
hy— neither  bending  to  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
nor  bounding  with  the  elasticity  of  success.  He  lived 
such  as  man  should  live,  hy  and  with  his  principles. 
If  we  were  tempted  to  say  n*  one  word  in  what  he 
excelled  all  other  men,  we  would  say,  in  wisdom ; 
m  the  union  of  that  virtue,  whfeh  ripened  under 
die  hardy  discipline  of  principles,  whh  that 
knowledge,  which  constantly  sifted  and  refined  its 
old  treasures,  and  as  constantly  gathered  new. — 
The  Constitution,  since  it*  adoption,  owes  more  to 
htm  than  to  any  other  single  mind,  for  its  trde  In- 
terpretation and  vindication.  Whether  it  lives  or 
perishes,  his  exposition  of  its  principles  will  be  an 
Bwlm usg monument  to  his  feme,,  so  long  •»  sojid 


reasoning,  profound  analysis,  and  sober  views  of 
government  shall  invite  the  leisure,  or  command  the 
attention,  of  statesmen  and  jurists." 

He  died  calmly  and  tranquilly,  surrounded  by 
three  of  his  children  and  many  valuable  friends. — 
The  blow  was  not  unexpected,  and  he  was  fully 
prepared.  But  a  few  days  since  he  penned  an  in- 
scription for  his  tombstone." 

The  subjoined  sketch  of  this  lamented  individ- 
ual will — now  that  our  eyes  are  to  look  upon  him 
no  more — be  read  with  renewed  interest.  It  is  acj 
curately  descriptive  and  just. 

Cfciof  Justice  Marshall, 

■T  WILUAM  WIST. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is  in  his 
person  tall,  meagre,  emaciated,  his  muscles  relaxed, 
and  his  joints  so  loosely  connected  as  not  only  to 
disqualify  him,  apparently,  for  any  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  the  body,  but  to  destroy  every  thing  like 
elegance  and  harmony  in  his  air  and  movements. — 
Indeed  in  his  whole  appearance  and  demeanor,— 
dress,  attitude  and  gestures — sitting,  standing  or 
walking— he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  idolising 
graces  of  Lord  Chestexaetd,  as  *ny  other  gentle- 
man on  earth.  To  continue  the  portrait :  his  head 
and  face  are  small  ia  proportion  to  his  height ;  his 
complexion  swarthy  ;  the  muscles  of  his  face  being 
relaxed,  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  80 
years  of  age,  nor  can  be  he  much  younger.  His 
countenance  has  a  faithful  expression  of  great  good 
humor  and  hilarity ;  while  his  black  eyea,  the  un- 
erring index — possess  an  irradiating  spirit,  which 
proclaims  the  imperial  power  of  the  mind  that  aits 
enthroned  within. 

This  extraordinary  man,  without  the  aid  of  fan- 
cy, without  the  advantage  of  person,  voice,  atti- 
tude, gesture,  or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator, 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent men  in  the  world ;  if  eloquence  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  power  of  seizing  the  attention  with 
irresistible  force,  and  never  permitting  it  to  elude 
the  grasp,  until  the  hearer  has  received  the  convic- 
tion which  the  speaker  intends. 

As  to  his  person,  it  has  already  been  described. 
His  voice  is  dry  and  hard,  his  attitude  in  his  most 
effective  orations  was  often  extremely  awkward,  as 
it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  stand  with  his  ges- 
tures proceeding  from  his  right  arm,  and  consisting 
merely  in  a  vehement  perpendicular  swing  of  it 
from  above  the  elevation  of  his  head  to  the  bar,  be- 
hind which  he  was  accustomed  to  stand. 

As  to  fancy,  if  she  held  a  seat  in  bis  mind  at  all, 
which  I  very  much  doubt,  bis  gigantic  genius  tram- 
ples with  disdain  on  all  her  flower  decked  plants 
and  blooming  parterres.  How,  then,  will  you  ask, 
with  a  look  of  incredulous  curiosity — how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  a  man  can  hold  the  attention  or  an 
audience  enchained  through  a  speech  of  an  ordinary 
length  ?    I  will  tell  you. 

He  possesses  one  original  and  almost  supernatu- 
ral faculty,  of  developing  the  subject  by  a  single 
glance  of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once  the  very 
point  on  which  the  controversy  depends.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  question,  though  ten  times  more  knot- 
ty than  the  *  gnarled  oak,'  the  lightning  of  heaven 
is  not  more  resistless  than  his  astonishing  penetra- 
tion. Nor  does  the  exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him 
an  effort  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easy  as  a  vis- 
ion. I  am  persuaded  that  his  eyes  do  not  fly  over 
a  landscape  and  take  in  its  various  objects  with 
more  promptitude  and  faculty,  than  his  mind  em- 
braces and  analyzes  the  most  complex  subjects. 

Possessor  while  at  the  bar  this  intellectual  ele- 
vation, which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  ground  at  once,  he  determined, 
immediately,  and  without  difficulty,  on  which  side 
the  question  might  be  most  advantageously  ap- 
proached and  assailed;  in  a  bad  cause,  his  art  con- 
sisted in  laying  his  premises  so  remotely  from  the 
point  directly  in  debate*  or  else  in  terms  so  gener- 
ous and  specious,  that  the  hearer  seeing  no  conse- 
quences which  could  be  drawn  from  them,  was 
just  as  willing  to  admit  as  not ;  but  his  premises 
once  admitted,  the  demonstration,  however  distant, 
followed  as  certainly,  as  cogently,  and  as  inevita- 
bly, as  any  demonstration  in  Euclid. 

All  his  eloquence  consists  in  the  apparently  deep 
•elf-conviction  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  bisman- 
oer;  the  correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of 
his  style ;  the  dose  and  logical  connection  of  his 
though ts,and  the  easy  gradations  by  which  he  opens 
bis  lights  on  the  attentive  minds  of  his  hearers. 


The  courts  and  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  are 
making  preparations  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  Jurist— and  in  this  State,  as  in  every 
other,  we  presume,  as  the  respective  courts  meet, 
there  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  be  a  spontaneous 
and  earnest  expression  of  respect,  and  admiration, 
for  so  brilliant  and  so  useful  a  career  as  that  just 
closed. 

To  John  Marshall  belongs,and  will  belong  peren- 
nially, the  glory  of  having  giving  form,  and  fashion, 
and  precise  interpretation,  and  fixed  and  definite 
applicability,  to  the  general  provisions  of  that  most 
perfect  of  human  intruments,  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  Living  with,and  sharing  the  councils,  asin 
the  revolutionary  struggle  he  had  shared  the  perils 
of,  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  who  framed  it,  and  fit- 
ted by  early  studies,  by  practical  experience  in  pub- 
lic lifo,  and  abovo  all,  by  the  rare  endowment  of  an 
analytical  and  honest  mind,  whiah  knew  how  to 
seek  out  truth,  and  which  nothing  other  than  truth 
would  satisfy — to  comprehend,  to  elucidate,  and 
to  establish  the  great  views  and  aims  of  that  Con- 
stitution— he  has,  by  his  decisions  and  opinions  as 
Chief  Justice,  made  plain  what  seemed  confused, 
unravelled  what  was  intricate,  and — without  seek- 
ing to  extend,  or  consenting  unduly  to  limit,  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  over  which 
he  presided,  but  by  carrying  out  unsmbitiousiyyet 
unflinchingly,  the  purposes  of  its  organization— he 
has  shown  it  to  be  the  safest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  efficient  bulwark,  alike  of  State  rights  and  of 
rightful  Federal  authority. 

At  any  moment,  the  loss  of  such  a  man  would 
be  deplored  ;  but  at  this  moment,  when  the  possible 
successors  of  such  a  name,  and  to  such  a  station 
occur  to  the  mind,  regret  is  indeed  unmitigated  by 
aught  of  hope. 

V*  S. Military  Academy. 

Report  of  ths  Board  of  Visiters  invited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  attend  the  General  Examination  of 
the  Cadets  oftU  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Hon.  Lewis  Caaa,  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir: — The  undersigned,  having  attended  the 
General  examination  of  the  Cadets  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  as  a  Board  -of  Visiters, 
submit  the  following  Report  as  the  result  of  their 
observations. 

The  Board  directed  their  inquiries  to  the  course 
of  instruction,  both  military  and  scientific,  to  the 
internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of 
the  Institution.  In  making  these  inquiries,  every 
facility  was  afforded  by  the  Superintendent  and 
members  of  the  Academic  Staff.  In  order  that 
these  inquiries  might  be  prosecuted  with  greater 
advantage,  Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Board,  with  instructions  to  inquire  especially  into 
the  portion  of  the  foregoing  subjects  referred  to 
them  respectively,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
observations. 

The  reports  of  those  Committees,  which  are 
herewith  transmitted,  will  convey  to  you  much  in- 
formation in  detail,  which  could  not  conveniently 
be  embodied  in  this  report. 

As  this  is  professedly  a  Military  Institution!  the 
attention  of  the  Board  was  first  directed  to  the 
course  of  military  instruction.  Although  this 
branch  embraces-  a  wide  field,  it  is  intended  to 
speak  of  it  as  limited  to  Engineering,  Artillery,  and 
Infantry  Tactics. 

Engineering  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  Civil 
and  Military ;  and  in  connection  with  the  latter,  is 
taught  the  Science  of  War,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  attack  and  defence  of  military  positions,  and  the 
providing  of  defensive  means  for  an  army  opera- 
ting in  the  field. 

In  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering,  ia  taught  the 
properties,  prepartions,  and  use  of  materials  of  con- 
struction ;  elementary  parts  of  buildings,  and  the 
art  of  construction  generally,  including  decorative 
architecture ;  the  manner  of  laying  out  and  con- 
structing roads,  the  construction  of  the  various 
kinds  or  bridges,  the  general  principles  which  reg- 
ulate the  removal  of  obstructions  tnat  impede  the 
navigation  of  rivers)  the  survey,  location  and  con- 
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struction  of  canals  and  railroads;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial,  and  the  improvement  of  natural 
harbors*    This  branch  is  taught  to  the  first,  or 

graduating  class,  by  lectures,  and  a  series  of  draw - 
gs  and  notes,  prepared  by  the  Professor  from  the 
best  authorities)  and  lithographed  at  the  press  be- 
longing to  the  Institution,  under  the  title  of  "  Out- 
lines of  the  Course  of  Civil  Engineering."  Draw- 
ings, illustrative  of  the  prominent  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject, are  executed  by  the  Cadets  ;  and  these  exhib- 
it great  neatness  of  execution,  as  well  as  much  pre- 
cision in  detail. 

Next  in  order  is  the  course  of  Military  Engineer- 
ing. 

4  This  comprises  Field  and  Permanent  Fortifica- 
tion. In  the  first,  arc  taught  to  the  same  class, 
Ihe  principles  which  regulate  the  construction  of 
field intrenchmenta ;  the  different  kinds  of  lines; 
batteries  for  the  various  kinds  of  ordnance ;  the 
armament  of  intrenchmenta,  with  reference  to  the 
attack  and  defence,  enclosed  and  detached  works ; 
defence  of  posts ;  and  the  construction  of  military 
bridges ;  permanent  fortification,  including  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  bastion  front ;  the  attack 
and  defence  of  the  same;  a  critical  examination  of 
the  principal  systems  of  fortifications ;  the  con- 
struction and  armament  of  a  fortress ;  the  hydrau- 
lic works  used  in  the  defence  of  military  positions ; 
tabling;  the  principles  of  defilement,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  works  constructed  for  inland  and  mari- 
time defence.  Military  Engineering  is  taught  from 
a  text  book,  and  from  notes  prepared  with  judg- 
ment and  skill,  by  the  Professor ;  the  whole  being 
amply  illustrated  by  drawings,  executed  by  the 
students,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  in- 
structors. 

To  the  professional  ability  of  the  Professor  to 
whom  this  department  is  confided,  the  very  able 
*  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  his  pupils  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  the  various  parts  of  their 
course  at  the  black  board,  in  pretence  of  the  Vis- 
iters, afforded  the  most  pleaaing  and  ample  testi- 
mony. 

No  changes,  either  in  the  course  of  study  or  or- 
ganization, ore  at  present  contemplated,  nor  are 
any  deemed  necessary.  The  Board,  however, 
would  recommend  the  continuance  of  small  ap- 
propriations of  money,  by  Congress,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  department  with  such  works 
and  models  as  the  Professors  may  from  time  to  time 
require. 

Instructions  is  given  to  the  Cadets  of  the  first 
'  class  in  Artillery  Tactics,  during  the  encampment, 
which  usually  commences  in  June  and  terminates 
on  the  first  of  September  following.  During  this 
time,  they  ore  required  to  recite  u;*on  a  system 
of  Field  Artillery,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
taught  a  course  of  Pyrotechny,Mortar  exercises  and 
Target  practice,  with  guns  of  various  calibre,  as 
well  as  mortars  and  howitzers.  Cadets  of  the 
other  classes  are  also  taught  the  drill  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery during  the  suspension  of  the  other  academ- 
ic studies. 

It  is  thought  by  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
Department,  that  the  time  allowed  for  recitation 
is  insufficient,  and  that  much  which  ought  to  be 
studied  thoroughly  is  necessarily  passcd°  over  ra- 
pidly. 

In  our  country  there  is  no  establishment  provided 
by  law  especially  for  instruction  in  Artillery.  All 
the  education  our  officers  receive  in  this  branch  of 
study  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  mere  drill  of  an 
artillery  garrison,  obtained  at  this  place.  This  de- 
ficiency would  soein  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
placing  this  department  of  the  Academy  upon  a 
more  enlarged  and  permanent  basis. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  it  would  be 
f[reatjy  to  the  advantage  of  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion, if  a  permanent  assistant  were  attached  to  it, 
instead  of  the  mode  now  in  use  of  detailing  Cadets 
from  the  graduating  class. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  Board  would 
remark,  that  the  moving  of  ordnance  on  the  field, 
by  the  bodily  e*xertions  of  the  Cadets  alone,  it  a 
requisition  upon  them  of  great  severity,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  obnoxious  to  the  objection,  that  it 
keens  the  Cadet*  entirely  unskilled  in  the  only 
mode  of  using  the  field  piece  employed  in  actual 
service.  The  Board  would,  therefore,  suggest  the 
propriety  of  procuring  a  number  of  horses  suffi- 
cient for  Artillery  exercise,  and  also  for  instruction 
in  Cavalry  Tactics. 

The  same  horses  would  be  used  for  both  pur- 
poses, and  the  number  required  would  not  exceed 

Cavalry  Tactics  have  never  been  taught  at  the 


Academy.  Cavalry,  as  an  arm  of  national  defence, 
is  confessedly  of  great  importance.  It  is  submit- 
ted whether  Instructions  in  that  branch  might  not 
be  advantageously  added  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  this  Institution. 
The  Ordnance  Stores  furnished  for  the  year,  are 

food  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  Some 
eld  pieces  and  guns  of  different  calibre  are  wanted 
to  render  this  department  complete,  which  are  par- 
ticularly detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
this  subject. 

On  drill,  and  in  firing  in  the  field,  the  Cadets  ex- 
hibited a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manoeuvres 
and  evolutions  in  this  important  arm  of  service  ; 
and  in  their  drawings  and  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions at  the  black  board,  they  evinced  high  pro- 
ficiencies in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gunnery. — 
Their  target  firing  and  nccuracy  of  throwing 
shells,  are  very  commendable,  and  afford  unequiv- 
ocal evidence  of  great  zeal  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  much 
credit. 

The  corps  of  Cadets,  organized  as  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  exhibits  on  the  field  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  infantry  tactics,  and  performs  oil  the  evolutions 
of  die  line  and  of  the  battalion  with  facility  and 
accuracy.  Their  appearance  in  dress,  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  well  as 
in  soldier-like  bearing,  is  highly  gratifying,  and  de- 
serves much  commendation,  whilst  it  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  experienced  officer  who  commands 
them. 

With  rcjrard  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  other 
branches  which  arc  taught,  agreeably  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  institution,  the  Board  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  abilities  and  zeal  of  the  professors  and 
their  assistants. 

Besides  the  branches  already  mentioned,  the 
Cadets  of  the  first,  or  graduating  class,  were  exam- 
ined on  Moral  and  Political  Science,  and  on  Min- 
eralogy and  Geology,  on  all  of  which  they  exhib- 
ited attainments  that  could  only  bo  the  result  of 
much  attention  on  their  part,  aided  by  skill  and 
perseverance  on  the  jiart  of  the  Professors  and 
their  Assistants. 

In  Moral  and  Political  Science,  the  first  class 
was  subjected  to  a  satisfactory  examination.  The 
familiarity  they  evinced  with  the  several  systems 
of  ethics  propounded  by  distinguished  masters  at 
different  periods,  showed  that  their  minds  had 
been  effectually  directed  to  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  those  systems,  and  their  relative 
merits  closely  compared  by  them  and  familiarly 
understood.  The  examination  on  the  subject  of 
Government  and  Constitutional  Law,  were  highly 
gratifying,  with  room,  it  is  true,  for  slight  shades 
of  difference  in  opinion ;  on  the  latter  topic,  the 
discussions  and  replies  of  the  class  were  such  as 
showed  a  just  comprehension  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  civil  government  in  general,  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  unique  and  happy  Bystem  under  which 
they  live;  qualifying  them  at  once  for  participa- 
tion in  the  pursuits  of  civil  and  political  life,  and 
teaching  them  duly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
those  institutions,  which,  as  soldiers,  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  defend. 

The  second  class  was  examined  on  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  on  Chemistry  ,and  Draw- 
ing. On  these  branches,  the  proficiency  of  the 
Cadets  was  quite  creditable  to  themselves  and  to 
their  instructers.    The  knowledge  which  the  pu- 

Eils  seem  to  have  acquired  in  the  important 
ranch  of  Chemistry,  not  only  of  its  general  prin- 
ciples, but  of  their  application  in  deuifwas  gratify- 
in*.  The  specimens  of  Drawing  by  the  Cadets, 
exhibited  to  the  Board,  showed  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  this  branch,  which  demonstrated  that 
they  are  fitted  at  once  to  apply  their  acquirements 
to  purposes  of  practical  utility. 

The  third  class  was  examined  in  Mathematics,  in 
the  French  Language,  and  Drawing. 

The  fourth  class  in  Mathematics  and  the  French 
Language. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  in  no  school  is 
the  mathematics  more  thoroughly  taught  than  at 
this  Institution.  The  correctness  of  this  remark 
was  quite  manifest  during  the  present  examina- 
tion, whenever  mathematics  or  any  other  branch 
dependent  on  that  science  was  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  examinations  on  the  French  languague  were 
very  satisfactory.  To  those  acquainted  with  the 
language,  there  appeared,  by  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, to  be  imparted  to  the  student  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  the  language. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  had  an  op- 


portunity of  witnessing  the  proficiency  of  the  Ca- 
dets under  the  instructions  of  the  Sword  Master. 
It  was  thought  to  be  quite  creditable*  Whilst  the 
instructions  of  the  Sword  Master  secure  to  the  of- 
ficer and  soldier  the  best  means  of  personal  Mesne, 
the  exercise  connected  with  them  ia  well  fitted  to 
improve  the  health,  and  to  impart  to  the  musnsisr 
system  tone  and  vigor. 

As  connected  with  the  course  of  study,  the  Board 
has  thought  proper  to  remark,  that  a  good  Library, 
a  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Appwrtus,  an  es- 
sential aids  in  imparting  scientific  instruction.  It 
is  believed  an  important  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  the  institution,  by  adding  to  the  library  tome  of 
the  periodical  works  which  contain  the  rsrlisst, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  learned  disserta- 
tions upon  the  improvements  of  the  day. 

The  situation  of  the  Professorship  of  Chemis- 
try, it  is  thought,  might  be  placed  on  a  better  foot- 
ing. At  present  it  is  subsidiary  in  every  respect. — 
It  is  recommended  that  it  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  independent  professorships,  and  that  there 
be  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy.  The  whole  course  of  study 
as  conducted,  it  is  believed,  is  well  fitted  to  create 
a  fund  of  information  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  our  country  in  a  civil  as  well  as 
military  point  of  view. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  the 
course  of  Religious  instruction.  This  coarse  is 
necessarily  of  vital  importance.  During  the  pres- 
ent visitation,  the  Chaplain  to  whom  this  depart- 
ment ia  entrusted,  has  been  under  arrest.  There 
was,  therefore  no  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  belonging  to  that  de- 
partment are  performed.  The  importance  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Chaplain,  has  induc- 
ed the  Board  of  Visiters  to  recommend  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  a  suspension  of  the  jMrformasjce 
of  those  duties. 

With  regard  to  the  Internal  Police  it  is  entitled 
to  high  approbation.  The  condition  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  fully  suited  to  the  object  of  securing  to  the 
Cadets  all  the  comforts  and  all  medical  aid  that 
they  can  require  in  ordinary  cases  of  indisposition. 
Clean,  well  ventilated,  and  properly  attended  by 
nurses,  nothing  need  be  added  on  these  heads; 
recent  circumstances,  however,  have  suggerted  the 
propriety  of  enlarging  the  number  of  surgical  in- 
struments. 

The  South  Barrack,  which  is  the  oldest  build- 
ing of  the  kind  at  this  post,  is  badly  constructed. 
The  rooms  are  too  small,  and  they  are  injudi- 
ciously disposed.  It  is  recommended  that  they  be 
rebuilt. 

Both  barracks  present  an  air  of  cleanliness  and 
Older  that  reflects  credit  on  all  concerned. 

The  Steward's  Hall,  where  the  Cadets  mess  in 
common,  was  visited.  It  was  found  that  the  Ca- 
dets are  supplied  with  good  and  wholesome  food. 

A  building  for  a  Chapel  has  been  commenced  ; 
and  it  is  thought  will  be  completed  this  year. 

The  Store  House  is  an  old  and  very  insecure 
building,  and  altogether  unfit  for  the  use  to  which 
it  is  applied  ;  a  new  one  is  recommended  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  stores  deposited  here. 

The  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institution  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board.  The  disbursements 
are  found  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
propriations made,  and  a  system  of  order  and 
economy  prevails.  A  building  for  military  and 
other  exercises,  so  requisite  for  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  military  knowledge  during  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year  and  to  the  health  of  the  Cadets, 
has  been  commenced  under  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose. 

An  improvement  is  recomntendsd  in  the  ai 
ments  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Chemical  La- 
boratory, Library  and  Philosophical  Apparatus. — 
They  are  too  small  and  exposed  to  danger  in  mak- 
ing chemical  experiment* 

The  teacher  of  Drawing  is  entirely  destitute  of 
the  convenience  necessary  to  the  practice,  study, 
and  of  course  improvement  in  his  profession.  The 
building  of  an  apartment  for  that  purpose  is  recom- 
mended, the  estimate  expense  whereof  win  not  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Quarter- 
master the  expenditure  appears  to  be  rigidly  con- 
fined within  the  appropriation.  The  whole  fiscal 
arrangement  meets  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
Board.  The  attention  that  is  paid  to  economy  in 
all  the  details  of  the  Institution  is  very  satisfactory. 
There  remains  in  tho  Treasury  an  uaexpefided 
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balance  of  the  appropriation  of  last  year  of  eight 
thousand  dollars* 

Upon  the  whole  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Institution  is  well  conducted;  that  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  its  continuance  are  of  very  great  im- 
poftsaec  to  the  community.    Knowledge  is  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  this  institution  which  is  indie* 
nu— able  to  the  successful  conduct  of  military  af- 
fairs.    Not  only  is  the  knowledge  imparted  to 
those  educated  ncre,  valuable  in  time  of  war,  but 
should  a  state  of  war  be  looked  upon  as  remote, 
the  knowledge  acquired  is  scarcely  less  valuable 
in  time  of  peace,  when  applied  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  various  improvements  which  are  so  rapidly 
developing  and   enlarging  the  resources  of  our 
country.    But  the  hope  that  peaee  shall  be  per- 
petual should  not  be  indulged  to  our  detriment. 
The  means  most  essential  to  the  resistance  of  ag- 
gression should  always  be  within  our  reach.    The 
humiliating  disasters,  th  2  waste  of  life  and  treasure, 
that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
tor  want  of  a  knowledge  of  what  should  be  deemed 
the  elementary  principles  in  the  science  of  war, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.    This 
Institution,  it  is  believed,  is  well  fitted  to  obviate 
thevseurrenceof  such  calamities,  from  the  same 
cause.    At  an  expense   less   than  is  requisite  to  I 
keep  in  commisBion  a  frigate  of  the  largest  class, 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  in  principle  and  in 
practical  detail,  is  imparted  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  citizens  of  our  own-country,  to  enable  us,  in  any 
emergency,  toeonduct  our  military  operations  on  a 
footing  of  equalitv  with  the  most  skilful  enemy. — 
When  it  is  considered  that  success  in  war  is  slight- 
ly dependent  on  either  the  numbers  or  courage  of 
the  parties,  but  is  most  generally  the  result  of  the 
scientific  and  ssnlful  combinations  of  causes,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  foreseen  and  calculated  almost  with 
the  precision  of  a  mathematical  problem,  it  would 
be  a  source  of  the  most  painful  reflection,   that  a 
country,  justly  proud  of  its  freedom  and  liberal  in- 
stitutions,  should,  for  want  of  appreciating  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  defence  of  that  free- 
dom and  those  institutions,  permit  itself  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemies  of  all  liberty 
and  liberal  institutions.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 
those  governments  most  hostile  to  liberty  at  the 
present  day,  are  most  ready  to  appreciate,  and  to 
asyredriaie  all  the  aide  t^at  canoe  derived  from 
setenoe,  and  applied  to  the  art  of  war.    How  im- 
portant that  those  countries  blessed  with  freedom 
ohouhi  keep  themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
net  in  the  largeness  of  their  armies,  but  in  the 
knowlede  necessary  to  the  formation  of  armies, 
and  to  direct  them,  when  formed,  with  efficiency. 
The  knowledge  imparted  at  this  institution  to  the 
children  of  eur  own  sitiaews,  selected  fiora  every 
port  ef  the  country,  is  so  indispensable  to  eur  se- 
curity, that  to  dissolve  it  without  providing  a  sub- 
stitue  possessed  of  advantages  equal  or  preferable, 
would  seem  like  retrograding  from  civilization  to- 
wards barbarism  ;  and  well  calculated  to  endanger 
our  national  independence. 

(Signed.)  P.  V.  Daniel, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Visiters. 

E.  S.  Davis,  South  Carolina. 
Peter  Martin,  Alabama. 
John  Hunts*,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
Job*  Buaoo,  North  Carolina. 
Jojiatbak  CoeswEtx,  Connecticut. 
John  A.  Graham,  New  York. 
Wm.  J.  Leiper,  Pennsylvania. 
Wm.  C.  Fraser,  Penn. 
Thomas  J.  Pew,  Kentucky. 
Wm.  C.  Lyman,  Georgia. 
Edward  H.  Carmichael,  Vo. 
Charles  C.  Ferris,  New  York. 
Calvin  Blithe,  Pennsylvania. 
Wm.  T.  Rogers,  Penn. 
H.  Atkinson,  Brig.  General  U.  S.  A. 


8UMMABY. 

The  venerable  James  Gibbon,  the  hero  of  Stony 
Bote*,  the  respected  and  honored  of  all  parties,  ex- 
pired at  his  residence  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on 
Wednesday  monung  last,  after  a  lingering  illness. 

We  understand  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  left  this  City  yerterday,  in  the  Steamboat 
Columbia,  for  the  Rip-raps,  (Fort  Calhoun.)  where 
he  proposes  to  recreate  and  recruit  his  health  for  a| 
sceek  or  two.—  fNat.  Intel] 

A  letter  writer  from  the  White  8  ulphur  Springs 
*f  Virginia,  states  that  Major  Barry,  the  Poet  Mas- 


ter Genera),  was  a  visiter  there  on  the  23d  of  June, 
and  that  he  was  in  very  feeble  health. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that  orders  have 
been  received  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Gosport,  for  the 
immediate  fitting  out  of  the  North-Carolina  74. 

[From  the  Globe.] 
Official. 
Navt  Department,  3d  July,  7835. 
The  Board  of  Examination  recently  convened  at 
Baltimore,  composed  of  Captains — 

Henry  £.  Ballard,  President. 
A.  J.  Dallas,  ) 

Wm.  Compton  Bolton,  (  Memhei* 
Alex.  Claxton,  and       f  Mcmbcw* 
Laurence  Kearney,       J 
has  closed  its  duties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Midshipmen  who 
passed,  arranged  in  the  order  assigned  them  by  the 
Board: 

Class  1827. 
M.  G.  L.  ClaiDorne. 

Class,  1829. 

1  Oliver  H.  Perry,  16  George  Wvckc, 

2  Charles  W.  Morris,  17  Octavius  Kan-fax, 

3  Joshua  Humphreys,  18  T.  A.  M.  Craven, 

4  Richard  Bacher  19  Dominick  Lynch, 

5  Francis  E.  Barry,  20  Francis  B.  Rcnshaw, 

6  Joseph  Underwood,  *t  Addison  R  Taliaferro, 

7  John  B.  Dale,  22  Horace  N.  Harrison, 

8  Stephen  Decatur,  23  James  H.  North, 

9  William  L.  Maurv,  24  Robert  B.  Pcgram, 

10  David  D.  Porter,  "  25  Edward  C.  Ward, 

11  Edw.  C.  Bowers,  26  Richard  G.  Cogdell, 

12  Montfort  S.  Stokes,  27  Matthew  S.  Pitcher, 

13  Nathaniel  G.  Bay,  28  James  Anderson, 

14  Thomas  Budd,  29  Charles  Thomas. 

15  And.  F.  V.  Gray, 

Finances  or  Connecticut. — According  to  the 
annual  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, including  Legislature,  Judges,  State 
Prison,  &c  was  last  year  $74,015 — and  the  re- 
ceipts (excluding  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $13,- 
443)  were  $78,258.  The  public  fund's  of  the  State 
(exclusive  of  its  very  large  School  Fund)  are  about 
#400,000  in  bank  stock;  its  public  debt  about  *erfn- 
teen  hundred  dollars  I 

The  Detroit  Journal  of  June  30th,  says-^It  is 
cheering  to  state,  for  the  information  of  our  distant 
friends,  that  the  general  health  of  our  city  has 
rarely  been  surpassed :  and  never  have  our  streets 
presented  a  more  gratifying  exhibition  of  business, 
enterprise,  and  progressive  improvements,  than  at 
the  present  moment. 

Dividends. — The  following  Marine  and  Fire  In- 
surance offices  made  their  semi-annual  dividends 
yesterday: 

Neptune  office         ...        7  per  cent. ' 

Ocean         "  .        .        .        .        6  per  cent. 

New  York  "  .        .        .        .        5  per  cent. 

Union  "  .        .        .        .        3  per  cent. 

Howard      "  .        .        .        .        4}perccnt. 

Effects  of  Combinations. — The  Miners  Jour- 
nal states  (hat  since  the  turn  out  of  the  Boatmen, 
we  understand  that  several  of  the  largest  shippers 
of  Coal  in  this  region,  are  making  arrangements  to  j 
have  built  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  carry  , 
their  own  Coal  to  market. 

Royal  and  Noble  Traffickers. — In  a  recent  | 
book  of  travels,  or  rather  book  for  travellers,  pub- 
lished in  England,  "  The  Road-book  from  London 
to  Naples,''  the  following  statements  are  made  : 

Near  Cumae  is  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  where  the 
pleasure  of  the  excursion,  to  some  travellers,  fin- 
ishes with  a  feast  of  oysters,  for  which  this  lake  is 
famous.  It  belongs  to  a  very  distinguished  oyster- 
monger — the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies — whose 
agents  open  the  fish  and  supply  the  visiters. 


They  do  strange  things  in  this  way  in  Italy.  At 
Rome,  the  Cardinal  Doria  used  to  be  the  milkman 
to  those  who  chose  to  send  to  his  palace  for  this 
necessary  article  to  the  tea-drinking  English ;  and 
at  Naples,  the  only  good  buttcrman  is  his  majesty ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  have  this  article  genuine 
send  to  eowt  for  it,  whence  it  is  issued  impressed 
with  the  royal  arms.  His  majesty  is  also  the 
chief,  or  only  dealer  in  gunpowder,  salt,  tobacco, 
fcCtfecltc 


The  Literary  Souvenir  for  1835,  by  JUari? 
A.  IVatts,  of  which  the  usual  supply  was  des- 
patched to  this  country  in  the  packet  ship  Sover- 
eign, and  shipwrecked,  has  since  been  received  by 
Wiley  4.  Long—  at  least  a  few  copies  of  iL  The 
engravings,  the  paper,  and  getting  up  of  the  book 
so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned— and  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  for  any  other  examination,  are  ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 

Progress  of  tub  Arts.— The  National  Acade- 
my dosed  its  exhibition  of  original  pictures,  by  na- 
tive artists,  on  the  4th  inst. ;  and  it  is  wish  satis- 
faction we  learn  and  record  the  two  encouraging 
facts — that  the  receipts  from  this  exhibition  exceed- 
ed by  a  thousand  dollars  those  of  any  previous  one 
—and  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every  pic. 
ture  that  was  on  sale,  was  bought  at  the  artist's  own 
prices.  Among  them  were  three  by  Mount— the 
Sleepy  Hollow,  by  Cole— and  several  others.  This 
result  is  both  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

In  an  account  of  the  present  exhibition  at  Som- 
erset House,  we  find  these  notices  of  two  pictures, 
which  may  be  called  American.  The  oue  from  its 
subject  Columbtu,  the  other  from  its  artist  Leslie. 

"  Christopher  Columbus  explaining  the  project 
of  liis  intended  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  in  the  convent  of  La  Rabida."  D. 
Wilkie,  R.  A. 

"  A  stranger  travelling  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
a  young  boy,  stopped  one  day  at  the  gate  of  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated  to  Santa  Ma- 
ria dc  Rabida,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a  Utile  bread 
and  water  for  his  child  :  while  receiving  this  hum- 
ble refreshment,  the  guardian  of  the  convent,  friar 
Juan  Perez  de  Marcnena,  happening  to  pass  by, 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  stranger, 
and  observing  from  his  an*  and  accent  that  he  was 
a  foreigner,  entered  into  conversation  with  him.w 
That  stranger  was  Columbus. 

"  The  conference  wluch  followed  was  remarket 
ble  for  opening  a  brighter  prospect  in  the  fortunes 
of  Columbus,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  picture  in 
which  he  is  represented  seated  at  the  convent  table, 
with  the  prior  on  his  right,  to  whom  he  is  explain- 
ing, on  a  chart,  the  theory  upon  which  his  long 
contemplated  discovery  is  founded.  At  his  left  is 
his  son  Diego,  with  a  small  Italian  greyhound  at  his 
feet,  supposed  to  have  accompanied  them  it>  theq? 
voyage  from  Genoa. 

"At  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  resting  on  the 
table,  is  the  physician  of  Palos,  Garcia  Fernandez, 
who  from  scientific  knowledge,  approved  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  whose  testimony  his  recorded  this 
event.  Behind  him,  with  the  telescope  in  hand,  is 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzona,  one  of  t»he  most  intelligent 
sea  captains  of  his  day." 

Such  is  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  it  may  be 
considered  the  triumph  of  Wdkie's  in  the  present 
exhibition,  and  one  that  nuks  very  high  in  art. — 
The  expression  of  Columbia  is  truly  noble  and  i*V* 
telligent,  dignity  and  milchess  are  in,  eyery  linear 
menu  At  the  left  pf  Ctlumbus  is  his  son  Diego, 
holdiug  a  small  Italian  greyhound,  which  reclines 
at  his  feet.  In  the  bact  ground  is  introduced  the 
head  of  Pinzona,  whoss  expressive  eye  denotes  the 
suppressed  jealousy  larking  in  his  bosom,  at  the 
same  time  giving  a  reluctant  approbation  to  the 
plon  of  the  great  navigator.  The  other  characters 
are  all  in  accordance  with  the  subject,  and  as  far 
as  conception  in  color  and  composition  extend,  this 
picture  may  rank  among  the  grand  historical,  and 
be  classed  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  Brif 
ish  school. 

"Gulliver's  Introduction  to  the  Queen  of  Brob- 
digi^.*'  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A. — This  picture  repre- 
sents the  point  of  time  when  the  little  Gulliver  is 
presented  to  the  gigantic  Glucen  of  the  Brobdigna- 
gians,  surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honor.  The 
captain  in  the  back  ground  is  receiving  the  money 
which  the  Queen  pays  for  the  purchase  of  the  di- 
minutive curiosity.  Gulliver  is  on  the  table  em- 
bracing with  fervent  devotion  the  tip  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's little  finger.  We  think  the  whole  of  this 
picture  is  a  misconception.    The  artist  has  not  con- 

auered  the  difficulty  with  which  the  subject  evi- 
ently  labors,  namely,  to  make  the  women  Brob- 
dignagians  without  making  a  Lillipution  of  Gul- 
liver. As  a  painting  it  has  the  usual  superior  style 
of  this  artist's  masterly  touch  and  freedom  of  exe* 
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cution,  with  great  harmony  of  coloring — but  still 
we  must  confess  the  representing  Gulhver  among 
the  Brobdignagians  is  quite  a  failure. 

Royal  Associate  in  the  Temperance  Cause. 
-«Wefind  it  stated  in  the  Paris  papers  of  8th  May, 
that  Bernadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Temperance  Society  at  Stockholm. 
According  to  the  regulations  of  that  Society,  when 
a  man  becomes  a  sot,  his  name  is  posted  up  at  the 
church  doors,  and  prayers  are  offered  up  by  the 
congregation  for  his  reform. 

Should  not  the  N.  Y.  State  Temperance  Society 
— that  "moral  colossus,"  as  we  have  seen  it  happily 
called — elect  this  King  who  thus,  the  first  of  his 
order,  lends  the  influence  of  high  name  and  station 
to  such  a  cause,  an  honorary  member  ? 

The  Nashville  papers  state  that  the*  United  States 
Bank  has  ordered  the  office  in  that  place  to  collect 
its  old  debts  by  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  and  to 
close  its  new  business,  founded  on  bills  to  be  drawn 
on  New  Orleans,  in  anticipation  of  the  growing 
crop,  within  six  months  from  the  first  day  of  No. 
vembet  next,  thereby  to  enable  the  Parent  Bank  to 
withdraw  its  office  from  Nashville  by  the  first  day 
of  May. 

The  committet  appointed  to  ascertain  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  Tornado  in  the  village  of  Pis- 
cataway,  New  Jersey,  report  the  amount  at  Jive 
thousand  and  fifty  dollars.  This  is  a  very  heavy 
loss  for  such  a  place. 
[From  the  Lynchburg  Virginian  of  Thursday  last.] 

The  Storm. — It  is  impossible  to  give  any  dung 
like  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  ravages 
of  the  furious  and  destructive  storm,  with  which 
we  were  visiteo  on  Saturday  afternoon,  27th  June. 
Our  information  from  the  country  is  entirely  too 
partial  and  limited  to  admit  of  it.  We  have  learn- 
ed, however,  that  its  first  traces  are  discernible  on 
the  farms  near  the  base  of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in 
Bedford  county,  (some  18  or  20  miles  west  of  this 

Slace,)  though  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  the 
amage  is  comparatively  trivial.  Progressing  east- 
wardly,  with  occasional  deviations  from  a  di- 
rect hue,  and  gathering  violence  as  they  rolled 
onward,  the  clouds  poured  forth,  from  apparently 
inexhaustible  magazines,  showers  of  hail  stones — 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  masses  of  ice, — strip- 
ping the  orchards  of  their  fruits,  and  the  gardens  of 
their  vegetables — beating  down  the  promising 
fields  of  com  lctcl  with  the  earth,  the  stalks  mash- 
ed into  a  jelly  and  the  fodder  torn  into  shreds — 
sweeping  off  the  wheat,  rye  and  oats,  as  if  the 
scythe  of  the  reaper  had  passed  over  the  fields, 
and  scattering  abroad  the  nearly  ripened  grain,  as  if 
the  processes  of  curing  and  threshing  had  been  a 
simultaneous  work.  In  one  word,  the  entire  strip 
of  country  which  was  within  the  track  of  the  storm 
— supposed  to  be  a  mil*  and  a  half  in  width,  and 
probably  from  fifty  to  tixty  miles  in  length — ex- 
hibits a  most  distresing  scene  of  dessolation  and 
ruin. 

In  Lynchburg,  all  were  sufferers,  more  or  less. 
The  gardens,  many  of  which  were  highly  cultiva- 
ted, arc  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  vegetables, — potatoes,  onions  and  beets, — 
which  were  in  a  measure  screened  from  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  by  their  subterranean  mode  of  culti- 
vation. Nearly  every  house  in  town  lost  a  portion 
of  its  window  glass. — It  is  supposed  that  not  less 
Ujan  from  15  to  20,000  panes  were  shattered.  A 
few  chimneys  were  blown  down,  several  dilapida- 
ted out-buildings  prostrated,  and  many  trees  up- 
rooted. Fortunately,  however,  no  lives  were  lost, 
though  several  persons  received  severe  contusions 
and  onuses.  Thousands  of  birds  and  domestic 
fowls  were  killed,  and  the  trees  in  the  forests  and 
yards,  in  which  the  feathered  tribe  sought  shelter, 
were  divested  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  foliage, 
and  even  their  bark  peeled  off,  as  though  they  had 
been  subjected  to  a  moderate  cannonade.  The 
amount  of  damage  done  in  this  place  and  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood  cannot,  of  course,  be  at  present 
estimated,  with  any  thing  like  precision.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  stated  at  #100,000 — and  we 
should  not  deem  double  that  sum  an  extravagant 
estimate. 
We  can  truly  say  that  we  never  before  beheld  a 


scene  so  awfully  sublime  and  terrific  as  that  pre- 
sented by  this  storm,  both  in  its  approach  and  in 
its  progress.  There  was  but  little  thunder  or  light- 
ning, but  the  descent  of  the  hail  was  preceded,  for 
several  minutes,  by  a  monotonous  rumbling  sound, 
resembling  the  bass  tones  of  distant  thunder,  or  the 
deep  roll  of  the  muffled  drum — and  reminding  us 
of  the  ominous  notes  which  precede  the  earthquake, 
apprising  tie  unhappy  victims  of  approaching 
death,  too  late  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  warning.  The  clouds  wore  an  unnatural 
aspect,  tinged  with  a  greenish  hue,  and  rolling 
and  pitching  in  \he  "void  immense"  with  start- 
ling velocity  and  fury.  Luckily,  however,  the 
wind  was  comparatively  mild,  except  for  a  very 
brief  space,  when  it  exhibited  that  angry  whirl,  in 
which  its  tremendous  power  is  most  tearfully  dis- 
played. During  that  brief  space  the  *•  war  of  the 
elements"  so  completely  wrapped  the  largest  ob- 
jects in  obscurity,  that  a  house,  within  a  few  paces, 
was  totally  lost  to  sight. 

Joice  Heth. — A  negro  slave  is  now  exhibiting 
in  this  city,  at  the  Washington  Coffee  House,  who 
has  attained  the  extraordinary  age  of  161  years. 
A  visit  which  we  paid  her  yesterday,  has  removed 
whatever  doubts  we  may  have  previously  enter- 
tained as  to  the  facts  confirmatory  of  this  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  longevity — and  of  which  we 
expressed  our  doubts  some  weeks  since,  when  we 
saw  the  fact  mentioned  in  a  Cincinnati  paper.  She 
is  certainly  a  curiosity,  and  is  what  we  hardly  sup- 
posed ourselves,  a  very  agreeable  and  interesting 
sight.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  she  retains  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  her  youth.  As 
the  proprietor  is  on  liis  way  to  Philadelphia,  his 
stay  here  will  be  short,  consequently  those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sight  of  a  being  who 
was  living  more  than  one  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  revolution,  should  do  so  immediately.  The 
proprietor  is  very  attentive,  and  renders  to  the  vis- 
iters every  satisfaction. — [Pittsburg  Adv.] 

Trinity  Church,  Richmond. — The  citizens  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  have  already  subscribed  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  rebuilding  Trinity  Church, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire  in  that  town. 

Bank  Note  Engraving. — We  have  before  us, 
a  note  designed  for  the  Union  Bank  of  this  city, 
from  a  plate  engraved  by  Messrs.  CasiUar,  Du- 
rand,  Burton  4*  Edmonds,  of  this  city,  which  strikes 
us  as  of  the  highest  finish  and  execution.  The  fe- 
male figures  on  the  sides,  and  the  lettering  in  the 
body  of  the  note,  arc  capital. 

^  There  are  six  India  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Companies  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts—capitals  from  £50,000  to  £100,000. 

[From  the  Boston  Mas  of  Yesterday.] 
The  elegant  steam  packet  Independence,  destined 
for  the  Eastern  route,  arrived  yesterday  at  16  o'- 
clock, in  30  hours  from  New  York.  Her  burthen 
is  473  tons,  and  her  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers, and  furniture,  are  of  the  first  quality.  We 
are  informed  she  will  commence  running  to  Ban- 
gor on  Tuesday  next.  She  ean  take  out  fourteen 
hundred  people  with  safety. 

Island  of  Cuba. — We  have  extracted  from 
Havana  papers  the  following  official  statement 
showing  the  imports,  exports,  and  revenue  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba  in  the  year  1634. 

Imports,  $18,563,806 

Exports,  .        .  14,467,955 

Imports  from  the  U.  States 
both  in  Spanish  and  Ame- 
rican bottoms,    .        .  3,840,680 
Exports  to  the  IT.  States,           4,694,364 
The  number  of  Spanish  and  foreign  vesesls 
which  visited  the  ports  of  the  Island  in  1838, 
amounted  to  8026 — 797  of  which  were  Spanish, 
945  from  the  United  States,  113  English,  58  French, 
and  the  remainder  belonged  to  various  European 
nations. 

The  tonnage  of  all  these  vessels  amounted  to 
300,000  tons. 

Revenue  of  the  Island. 
Duties  on  imported  and  ex- 
ported goods\     .  .  $5,200,000 
Taxes  and  other  sources  of 
revenue,    ....     4,965,000 

Total  revenue,         #10,165,000 
The  Treasury  of  Havana,  after  meeting  all  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  list,  nroyjcUqg  for  the  mainte- 


nance of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  an<f  sending  two 
millions  and  odd  dollars  to  the  mother  country, 
had,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  a  balance  on  hand 
of  #644,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
present  Spanish  Government  with  regard  to  the 
free  trade  of  the  Island,  and  the  suppression  of  va- 
rious burthens  which  now  cheek  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  will  contribute  towards  developing  stW 
more  the  mat  natural  resources  of  this  Island.— 
[Cour.  &Enq.) 

From  Mexico. — The  New  Orleans  True  Amer- 
ican of  the  18th  ulL  contains  the  following: 

The  news  from  Mexico  was  brought  yesterday 
bjr  the  brig  Betas,  fiom  Vera  Cruz.  The  dates  she 
brings  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  up  to  Is*  SOtfc 
May.  Peace  has  been  re-established  throughout 
the  states,  Rejoicings  and  festivals  ace  taking 
place  in  every  town  of  the  wjwle  Mexican  Unino 
m  honor  of  the  late  Triumph  of  Santa  Anna*  Thn 
Mexican  Congress  of  the  23d,  decreed  to  thai  suc- 
cessful chief,  the  tide  of  "  Saviour  of  the  A**ttW 
A  monument  is  also  to  be  ereo  ed  in  honor  to  him 
on  the  field  of  his  victory*  His  next  title  will  proa* 
ably  be  that  of  Emperor,  and  the  next  gift  made 
to  him— a  crown  !w 

From  Can  tow  .—By  an  arrival  at  Boston  wo 
have  Canton  papers  to  February  17.  Later  ma- 
rine advices  have  been  jaceivad  via  Philadel- 
phia. The  following  are  extimets  from  thn  pa- 
pers:— 

Destruction  of  St.  Pmfe  Chunk  at  Macao.— On 
the  night  of  the  96th  insL,  this  ancient  and  mnsth 
edifice  was  totally  destroyed  by  ice,  From  it* 
conspicuous  situation,  standing  on  almost  the  high- 
est ground  within  the  walls  of  Macao,  the  grand 
and  awful  sight  of  the  blazing  pile  was  visible 
to  the  whole  city.  The  fire  originated  in  tan 
guard  house,  which  was  a  part  of  the  buildinn, 
and  occupied  by  soldiers.  The  church  was  bunt 
by  the  Jesuits  in  1608.  We  hope  to  see  a  lull  ac- 
count of  this  melancholy  event  in  the  next  Chroni- 
ca d«  Macao.    

[frxm  the  Daily  Advertiser.] 
News  from  the  other  ston  of  the  Globe. — 
We  have  received  very  copious  files  of  papers  asm 
Sydney,  in  New  Sauth  Wales,  better  known  by 
Botany  Bay.  We  have  been  exceedingly  nmusad 
and  instructed  at  the  contents  of  these  jousnala*-- 
One  of  the  files,  "  The  Sydney  Gazette,"  has  been 
established  thirty-two  years,  and  its  number  is 
2448,  in  size  and  workmanship  in  no  way  miarior 
to  the  largest  New  York  journals,  and*  oWsatent 
with  which  it  is  conducted  is  of  a  both  ordmr.  -  Wn 
have  made  a  synopsis  of  the  mteffiganee,  which, 
although  not  late  and  important  which  usually 
graces  the  head  of  a  foreign  arrival,  is  neventhaless 
quite  interesting. 

No  less  than  14  vessels  are  now  loading  for  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  in  this  port,  and  two  at  the 
Hunter.  The  cargoes  will,  of  course,  consiatof  oo* 
lonial produce,  and  principally  wool  and  oil — [Ed. 
Syd.Gaa.) 

A  mechanic,  of  some  experience,  ia  preparing  a 
Diorama  for  exhibition,  in  Sydney.  It  will  embrace 
a  view  from  Botany  Bar  to  the  Heads,  the  har- 
bor of  Port  Jackson,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the 
town. 

On  Saturday  last,  seven  or  eight  publicans  were 
fined  at  the  Police  Office,  the  sum  of  40s,  and 
costs,  for  selling  liquors  in  their  housee  on  Sun- 
days. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Chaulker,  the 
Champion,  and  Tom  Crawley^  took  place  at  the 
Custom-House  Inn,  last  evening,  when  7001.  a- 
side  was  made  good.  Time  and  place  in  due  sea- 
son. 

Yesterday,  being  .St.  Catficxine's  day,  the  rope- 
makers  in  Sydney*  showed  their  respect  to  their 
patron  Saint,  by  abstaining  frem  work;  indttedj  fo- 
wards  thelatter  part  of  the  nay,  noma  of  them  war* 
in  a  state  not  «ute  consonant  with  the  rules  of  thn 
Temperance  Society. 

The  Cape  Packet,  (Captain  Hindson,)  which 
returned  -from  the  whaling  grounds  on  Sunday 
.last,  with  a  full  cargo  of  sperm  oil,  may  he  count- 
ed one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  fortunate 
vessels  that  ever  left  Sydney — having  been  ab» 
/sent  only  sixteen  months.  On  her  previous  voy- 
jntfA.  -  iuMex  the  command  of  the  ■*»»**«»  amntlMmnn 
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she  was  still  more  fortunate,  having  returned  to 
port  as  full  as  an  egg,  only  twelve  months  out ; 
during  which  time  she  never  once  dropped  her 
anchor.  The  Cape  Packet  has  also  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ambergris,  which  is  so  precious  at  home. 

Mr.  John  T.  Wilson,  with  a  view  (we  are  per- 
suaded) to  advance  the  interests  of  Australia,  more 
than  from  any  motive  of  personal  aggrandizement 
km  ordered  a  superb  steam  vessel  of  960  horse 
power,  which  is  to  ply  between  this  and  Robert 
Town,  and  she  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
waters  of  Port  Jackson  within  three  months  of  this 
date. 

We  understand  that  a  large  quantity  of  wool  will 
be  sold  this  season  at  Mr.  Lyon's  wool  mart,  m 
George  street.  A  number  of  the  settlers,  it  seems, 
prefer  disposing  of  their  clip  in  the  colony,  to  taking 
the  risk  of  shipping  it,  and  awaiting  the  necessary 
delay  before  they  can  obtain  returns.  In  our  opin- 
ion it  must  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  those 
with  whom  cash  in  an  immediate  object,  to  be  en- 
abled to  avail  themselves  of  the  very  liberal  terms 
upon  which  Mr.  Lyons  undertakes  to  receive  wools 
for  sale ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  supplies  of  that  article  are  likely  to 
be  very  abundant.  Although  we  may  expect  that 
the  wool  of  this  colony  will  always  continue  to 
maintain  a  high  character  in  the  English  market, 
yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  prices  of  one  year 
should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  another.  Like 
the  price  of  every  other  article  of  commerce,  that 
of  wool  may  be  expected  occasionally  to  fluctuate, 
from  various  causes :  and  we  do  not  consider  it  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  holders  of  wool  may,  now  and 
then  obtain  higher  prices  here  than  the- same  arti- 
cle will  afterwards  realize  at  home. 

A  small  quantity  of  gooseberries  were  on  sale 
at  the  Market  on  Tuesday,  at  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence per  quart ;  some  cherries  at  3s.  per  lb.  were 
also  on  sale.  This  is  the  first  year,  we  believe, 
that  gooseberries  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Market.  Upwards  of  three  thousand  bushels  of 
maize  were  exported  to  Hobart  Town  last  week, 
by  the  ships  ISew  York  Packet  and  Ellen, 

The  Henry  Porcher  was  about  to  sail  for  Sydoey 
with  male  prisoners. 

.The  Isabella  will  proceed  forthwith  to  Norfolk 
Island  with  prisoners  and  stores. 

The  steamboat  Tainar  is  nearly  fitted  up.  We 
understand  that  she  will  make  an  experiment  trip 
to  George  Town,  and  immediately  afterwards  be 
sent  to  Sydney  for  sale,  where  it  is  expected  she 
will  bring  a  good  price.  It  is  said  that  1500  pounds 
a  year  has  faeen  offered  the  proprieters,  by  persons 
these,  for  the  hire  of  this  vessel. 

George  Reynolds,  publican,  woe  fined  40s.  and 
costs,  for  Buffering  persons  to  sit  and  drink  in  his 
house  on  Sunday  last,  against  the  act. 

Thomas  Smidmore  was  fined  40s.  and  costs  fori 
the  same,  and  several  other  cases  of  the  like  nature 
were  decided. 

Mary  Ann  Clark  exhibited  in  the  stocks  two 
hours  this  morning,  for  being  drunk  and  not  being 
prapored  with  the  needful. 

We  understand  that  the  Polish  gentleman  lately 
arrived  in  Sydney,  intends  giving;  a  series  of  con- 
certs^— A  meeting  of  the  share  holders  have  •unan- 
imously appointed  Mr.  W.  T.  Cape,  as  conductor 
of  the  Sydney  College. 

On  Monday  last  there  were  thirteen  wool  teams 
between  the  Sydney  turnpike  and  the  fifth  mile 
stone.  Other  thirteen  teams  were  counted  between 
that  place  and  Liverpool.  Thirteen,  it  is  well 
known,  is  the  Devil's  dozen ;  but  in  this  case  that 
old  gentleman  had  no  reason  to  say  as  he  said  when 
shaving  the  pig-^more  cry  than  wool" — A  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kirby  was  fined  on  Friday  last*  in  the 
sum  of  4L,  ona  charge  of  furiously  riding  through 
Cumberland  street. 

Tk»  **  British  Boverekn^took  in  her  last  bale  of 
wool  on  Saturday,  and  exposed  to  clear  out  fbr 
London  this  day— •Thirty  prisoners  of  the  crown,  | 
principally  cattle  stealers,  were  forwarded  to  Nor- 
folk Island,  per  sch.  Isabella. 

The  Great  Nation.— We  apprehend  the 
United  States  may  now  be  caHed  the  "  Great  Na- 
tion ;"  arid  as  the  people  of  that  rapidly  rising  re- 
public are  the  descendants  of  Britain,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  governed  upon  principles  so* 
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Ship-wreck  of  the  Children  of  Henry  the 
1st,  of  England. 

Ma.  EniTOR,-r-The  details  of  the  following  in- 
teresting narrative  are  given  we  believe  for  the  first 
time,  in  an  English  dress  to  the  public  It  is  com- 
piled in  part  from  an  old  Chronicle  contemporane- 
ous with  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  and  from  on 
ancient  record  deposited  in  the  Abby  of  Fonter~ 
vault.  History  is  silent  as  to  these  details,  it  mere- 
ly relates  the  fact,  that  the  Children  of  Henry  the 
1st,  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous persons  of  the  realm,  were  lost  on  the 'passage 
from  Normandy  to  England.  We  ace  therefore  in- 
debted to  the  industry  of  the  Ancient  Chroniclers 
for  the  relation  of  an  event  full  of  incidents  of  a 
most  affecting  and  interesting  character.  The 
translation  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies at  Madame  Hery's  Institution,  who  has  upon 
more  occasions  than  the  present,  introduced  to  the 
lovers  of  literature,  gems  of  rare  merit,  and  given 
exercise  in  this  manner  to  powers  of  mind,  which 
erst  might  have  remained  unknown,  even  to  their 
fair  possessor. 

"  The  close  of  the  year  1120,  also  saw  tho  close 
of  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  which  was  waged 
between  Henry  the  1st,  King  of  England,  and 
Louis  he  Gro$  of  France.  The  peace  which  the 
Belligerents  then  conohtded,  guarantied  to  the  En- 
glish Monarch  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
fertile  Dachy  of  Normandy,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  a  marriage  which  his  son  William,  the  heir 
of  hi*. -throne,  consummated  with  the  beautiful  Ma- 
tilda of  Anjou,  also  secured  to  him  this  rich  and 
populous  province.  Thus  his  power  was  augment- 
ed, and  ambition  itself  seemed  satisfied.  He  saw 
himself  master  of  England,  and  he  gave  law  to  a 
large  portion  of  France.  He  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  and  glory,  and  he  made  preparation  to 
return  to  Albion,  surrounded  with  such  symbols 
of  splendor  and  glory,  as  were  indeed  well  calcula- 
ted to  exhibit  the  march  of  the  conqucrer,  and  the 
triumphs  worthy  of  a  king. 

He  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast  of  France  by  his  family,  and  a 
numerous  host  of  his  chivalry  having  arrived  at 
Barfieur  in  Normandy,  he  found  several  vessels,  all 
anxious  for  the  honor  of  conveying  him  to  his  pa- 
ternal dominions. 

When  about  to  embark,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
Mariner  by  name  Thomas,  who  having  approach- 
ed the  King  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gift, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  "Sire,  my  name  is  Tho- 
mas the  pilot,  and  my  father  Stephen  also  followed 
the  same  occupation ;  he  has  served  your  Majesty 
well  and  long.  When  William  the  Conquerer 
sailed  from  this  port,  H  was  he  who  conducted  the 
ship  which  bore  your  illustrious  father  across  the 
sea ;  he  fought  under  his  banner ;  he  aided  him  in 
the  conflict,  and  under  the  blessing  of  heaven  help- 
ed to  achieve  the  victory.  Permit  me  then,  oh  gra- 
cious King,  to  have  the  same  post,  which  the  good 
King  William  bestowed  upon  my  father.  I  have 
at  your  royal  service  a  brave  ship,  she  is  stout, 
newly  built,  and  manned  by  fifty  vigorous  and  ex- 
pert seamen."  The  King  answered  him,  "  Friend, 
1  have  already  chosen  a  ship  and  cannot  change  it ; 
but  in  eider  to  testify  our  seme  of  your  loyalty, 
and  of  the  fidelity  of  your  family  to  our  royal 
house,  we  will  confide  to  you  the  charge  of  trans- 
porting to  our  kingdom,  ottr  two  sons  W ilKam  and 
Richard,  and  our  dearest  daughter  Adcle.  Guard 
them  as  you  would  ourselves ;  they  are  dearer  to 
us  than  our  life  1  You  will  likewise  hare  a  num- 
ber of  our  principal  Nobility  and  Courtiers,  and 
the  bulk  of  ray  treasure  ;  go"  now,  be  vigilant  and 
be  careful !" 

The  gallant  bark,  which  carried  the  Monarch  of 
Britain,  shortly  after  got  under  weigh.  She  is  soon 
out  of  sight,  and  reached  Northampton  in  safety 
early  next  morning. 

The  Le  Btanehe  AV/>  unhappily  remained  be- 
hind, the  sailors  overjoyed  at  their  good  fortune,  in 
having  so  rich  a  freight  gave  themselves  up  to  all 
kind*  of  oseriHBtnt  and  to  oxpre  asions  of  extrava- 
gant joy,  unfortunately  a  large  quantity  of  Wine 
was  distributed  amongst  them.  They  surround 
the  young  Princes,  and  testify  their  attachment  and 
their  pleasure,  by  dancing  ana  singing.  At  length 
the  Princes  retire  to  rest,  but  the  revelry  and  mirth 
continued  on -deck  for  some  time  after. 
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tance.  Besides  the  two  Princes  and  their  sister 
Adete,  she  had  likewise  on  board  as  passengers  18 
ladies  of  the  Court,  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Nobles,  and  learned  men, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  104  Barons  and 
Chevaliers,  the  flower  oAhe  armies  of  Normandy 
and  England,  in  all  about  300  persons. 

There  were  many,  however,  more  provident  and 
wise,  who  absolutely  refused  to  embark  in  the  Le 
Blanche  Nef— they  would  not  consent  to  commit 
their  lives  to  the  keeping  of  men,  who  were  either 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  duty,  and  seemed  deprived 
of  their  reason — who,  said  the  historian,  instead  of  * 
attending  to  the  adjusting  of  the  sails  and  the  trim- 
ming of  the  ship,  listlessly  lolled  upon  the  benches 
or  took  possession  of  the  coffers  that  incumbered 
the  deck. 

At  the  given  signal  she  starts  with  ardor  from  the 
quay, — the  La  Blanche  Nef  recedes  rapidly  from 
the  shore,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people ; 
but  in  the  moment  of  entering  the  bay  ot  Catte, 
now  GatteviJle,  whilst  the  rowers,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete intoxication,  employed  all  their  strength  to 
overtake  the  King,  (which  they  made  it  a  pomt  of 
honor  to  do,J  the  left  side  of  Their  ship  struck 
against  a  rock  with  such  force,  that  the  sea  imme- 
diately entered,  and  covered  a  great  part  thereof. 
The  rock  was  called  Gtuilleboeuf,  the  summit  of  it 
was  round,  and  white,  and  could  be  seen  at  the  eb- 
bing of  the  tide.  A  cry  of  distress  was  uttered  at 
the  same  moment  from  all  the  passengers.  It  rose 
over  the  waters,  it  was  heard  on  the  shore — but 
no  succor  came ;  because  none  could  divine  its 
cause.  Dismay  took  possession  of  every  mind, 
the  stoutest  heart  was  appalled,  darkne*3  brooded 
over  the  scene,  and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
on  board.  Thomas  the  Pilot,  the  ill  starred  author 
of  this  great  disaster,  sought  for  the  Princes ; — he 
hurries  them  into  a  boat,  he  is  about  to  hasten  from 
the  scene  of  distress,  when  the  youin*  Adtle  stand- 
ing on  the  deck,  perceiving  them,  cries  out,  "  oh  t 
my  brothers  will  you  abandon  me,"  at  these  words 
Prince  William  forgetful  of  the  danger  of  ventur- 
ing with  a  small  launch  to  a  vessel  crowded  with 
so  many  persons,  held  out  his  trembling  arms  to- 
wards his  sister,and  approachesher !  On  trie  instant, 
the  whole  crew  precipitate  themselves  into  his 
mil  bark{  and  it  sunk  with  the  ship— all  disap- 
peared with  the  bark ! — bnt  two  men,  one  a  young 
Knight,  son  of  Geoffrey  de  le  Aigle,  the  other  a 
Butcher  of  Rouen  named  Berotd — these  kept  them* 
selves  above  the  water  by  holding  on  to  one  of  the 
masts.  Thomas  tho  Pilot  re-appeared  for  a  moment 
above  the  water,  he  sees  these  two  persons,  his 
strength  and  reason  appeared  renewed,  **  Are  the 
King's  sons  safe !"  "  They  are  lost  with  the  oth- 
ers'* was  the  answer  he  received.  Oh  woe !  is  me 
cried  the  Pilot,  and  he  sunk  forever  beneath,  the 
waves.  It  was  one  of  those  dreary,  dark  and  cold 
nights  of  November — when  the  weather  was  calm, 
and  the  sea  was  serene.  Scarcely  a  ripple  disturbed 
the  bright,  the  deep  and  awful  solitude  that  now 
brooded  over  its  bosom,  the  moon  shone  forth  in 
clondless  slpendor  and  revealed  to  the  sufferers  the 
full  extent  of  their  danger ;  they  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  safety  and  committed  themselves  to  the  care  of 
God !  In  vain  they  cast  their  eyes  to  the  shore ; 
in  vain  they  lift  their  voices  for  assistance,  the  one 
is  lost  in  immeasurable  space,  the  other  is  drowned 
amidst  the  deep  murmurs  of  a  boundless  ocean. — 
Mysterious  Providence !  unsearchable  are  thy  ways* 
how  different  was  the  fate  that  awaited  these  un- 
happy men.  By  a  strange  destiny  made  equals  in 
misfortune,  they  for  some  time"  bravely  combat 
with  their  fate  j  companions  in  peril,  they  encour- 
age each  other  by  the  most  kind  and  affectionate 
words ;  united  by  the  ties  of  calamity  ?  the  Butcher 
is  now  engaged  in  cheering  on  his  fainting  friend, 
and  again  the  young  Count,  with  the  heroism  be- 
coming his  blood  essays  the  like  kind  offices  to  his 
humble  but  faithful  attendant.  But  who  can  resist 
the  power  of  fate.  The  youthful  heir  of  Geoffrey 
is  seen  to  sink,  he  yields  to  the  pressure  of  woe : 
bis  constitution  being  more  delicate,  and  his  limbs 
less  vigorous  then  those  of  the  peasant  Berold,  be- 
come exhausted ;  his  strength  fails  kirn,  his  hands 
are  benumbed  with  cold,  and  letting  go  that  wots 
which  he  is  no  longer  able  to  grasp,  he  abandons 
himself  to  the  sea.  With  a  prayer  to  God  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  com- 
panion, he  sinks  beneath  the  water,  one  sigh,  freta 
the  victim,  one  single  murmur  from  the  passing 
|  wave,  and  all  was  over  for  the  high  hopes  of  a  de- 
voted mother. 


of  an  American  ship  here  at  all  times  a  subjett  of  ||  arrow  through  the  water.    She  grows  leas  and  less        The  Butcher  *f  Rouen,  of  all  that  lofty  and  |§> 

II  dSsun^  aiid  ialottat  |e*gth  mtto 
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Ibe  Chroniclers  of  Fontervault,  for  the  information 
of  poalerity.  Some  fishermen  passing  that  way, 
clad  in  sheep  skins,  the  dress  aL  that  lime  of  their 


a.isnanee.  4  "try  uruugni  nun  10  iuiiu,  unu  resus- 
citated him  with  cordials  and  by  their  hospitality, 
On  the  next  day,  the  sea  cast  on  the  coast  of  Bar* 
ieur,  the  hollies  of  the  shipwrecked  passengers. 

In  the  mean  time  Ht»ry,  ignorant  of  the  events 
of  that  terrible  night,  waited  impatiently  for  their 
arrival.  He  was  alternately  tlie  subject  of  hope, 
and  the  victim  of  Anxiety  and  expectation,  the  fa- 
tal news  was  spread  by  evening.  But  who  would 
undertake  to  inform  the  miserable  King,  the  wretch- 
ed Father,  of  the  frightful  affliction?  Who  would 
break  to  him  the  revelation  of  n.  catastrophe,  that 
must  ior  ever  plunge  him  into  the  dark  abyss  of 

BufferingandofwoeT    Allthose "  - - 

partners  in  his  grief;  each  had  to  I 
relation  or  n  cherished  friend.  They  employed  nchi  Id, 
who,  casting  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign,  told 
him  all.  Ah !  who  now  can  tell  the  lather's  grief  1 
wbonow  will  paint  the  parent's  heart?  Henry  fell 
to  the  earth  pierced  with  nnguidi.  His  gallant  sons 
dead  1  his  beauteous  Add*  no  more  !  He  turned 
in  disgust  from  glory,  his  hopes  were  blighted,  the 
sunshine  of  his  life  was  gone,  and  a  dark  night  of 
gloom  closed  over  him  for  ever.  His  children  were 
snatched  from  him  by  the  tyrant  in  the  very  hour 
of  happiness,  of  triumph,  and  of  honor.  He  shed 
not  a  lev  for  many  days  ;  he  aburdoned  himself 
to  despair  ;  he  collet' 

and  he  would  chkk    

would  then  awaken  to  his  loss  :  wn  uuik  u>  nu 
relief,  and  in  this  mood  he  would  find  an  alleviation 
of  his  poiii  in  dwelling  upon  their  virtues  and  their 
many'  good  qualities.  He  would  frequently  recur, 
nl.vi,  to  the  brave  men  who  perished  with  them, 
and  seemed  to  exerienea  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
recounting  their  heroic  deeds,  and  in  the  relation 
of  acta  of  valor  which  made  Ids  Knights  the  flower 
of  Chivalry,  and  illustrious  before  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope. From  dial  terrible  day,  continues  the  an- 
cient MS.,  Henry  the  First  of  England,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarcha  in  Christendom,  was  never  seen 

Prince  William  was  16  years  of  age  when  he 
married  Matilda,  heiress  of  Anjou.  She  was  then 
about  14,  lovely  and  endowed  with  ft  mind,  culti- 
vated with  care  by  the  good  monks,  who  followed 
a  life  of  piety  and  letters  under  the  protection  of 
her  father.  She  was  in  tho  vessel  with  the  king, 
fur  frthflr-in-law,und  thus  escaped  the  misfortunes 
pf  her  husband,  They  bad  been  married  but  a  few 


"ft, 


ie  young  Frfcicees  was  pierced  with  grief  that 
was  inconsolable  when  she  heard  of  her  husband's 
death,  She  mourned  over  bis  (ate  and  refused  to 
be  comforted;  the*  were  so  lovely.so  united  audio 
young,  Alas !  she  was  indeed  an  object  of  com- 
passion  and  tender  pity,  In  a  very  shurt  time  after 
these  events  took  place,  Matilda  returned  to  her 
lather,  but  the  seductions  of  a  Court  had  no  charms 
for  a  wounded  spirit,  and  finding  that  the  brilliant 
circles  of  the  gay  and  the  refined,  only  incMosed 
the  bitterness  other  regrets,  he  consented  at  fengrh 
to  her  entering  into  the  Abbey  of  Fontervault, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  hot  days,  if  not  happy, 
at  least  tranquil  and  resigned  ;  her  time  was  em- 
ployed in  acts  of  uscfulnesss,  of  virtue,  and  in 
prftycr.  After  due  season  she  look  tho  veil,  and 
berume  the  second  Abbess  of  that  celebrated  insti- 
tution, and  by  the  gentle  charities  which  she  dif- 
fused around  her,  and  the  odour  arising  from  a  life 
of  sanctity  and  good  example,  by  innumerable  acta 
orbencvolcnceandhumamty.andby  the  perform- 
ance of  other  good  works,  she  was  so  esteemed,  so 
rctetcd,  and  so  beloved,  that  to  the  poor  of  her 
neighborhood  she  became  indeed  a  second  mother, 
and  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Guardian  An- 
get 


"  T\t  Cmtntafde  .Pretence  to  ker  Hmhand.— CAawon 
Vim  ge  m'eemblau  del  corals  amadort. 
I  fain  wouldihink  thou  hnatahenrl, 

Although  ii  dins  in  thoughte  conceal, 
Which  well  coold  bear  i  lender  pert 
In  all  the  badness  tnat  I  fee! ; 

ce  raj  deuMs  and  wi 


It  Might  bs  well  thai  once  I  ssssaM 

To  check  the  tore  I  prised  in  dear, 
Bui  now  m  j  coldness  i.  redeem'd, 


■    iii  an  id  ell 


both  a  cruel  wrong, 
•d  In  mutual  lo™  be  ki 


La  Oantille  Marguerite,  the  unhappy  wife 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  dying  broken-heoiti 
in  consequence  of  (he  cruel  treatment  of  her  hi 
band,  on  being  comforted  by  one  of  her  attendan 


pnrfez  plus," — and  expired. 

The  following  lines  are  in  illustration  of  the  e 
clamalion  of  that  beautiful  and  wretched  queen: 
Oh  !  speak  lo  dm  of  lire  do  more ' 
lu  lurid  mi  will  .oon  decline, 
Boon  will  lis  mlaertee  be  o'er, 

Out  upon  life!  oh,  If  it>  lire, 

As  I  so  long  have  done, 
la  all  ihii  niaeird  world  can  aire, 

Tin  well  my  sand  is  run. 
Why  should  I  enrink,  or  why  delay  I 

Ootht  thai  can  chsnn  my  soul  ti>  euy. 

Or  eld  ma  sigh  to  go. 
On  upon  HTe !  k  might  have  given 

A  tot  from  sorrow  Tree — 
It  might  here  ahone  with  hues  of  heaven, 

But  they  were  not  for  me ! 
Thii  heart  was  fond,  tola  heart  was  true, 

But  aiiber'd,  torn,  oppreet, 
II  could  not  now  Ms  pulse  renew, 

Or  warm  this  tortured  breaet- 
Whst  baa  l<  now  with  life  to  do, 

So  changed  from  what  a  was  of  yen  I 
The  worltTIs  lading  from  my  view, 

Oh :  speak  to  mo  of  lift  no  more  I 


FARTHER  RANTED, 

WanlecVapsjtner  in  an  extensive  Minting  Esta 
hahme.it.  Noonsna^arjrrfywbniirMitatliemHMi 
bred  prmterjcompeiem  to  smsrintend  and  direct  ■ 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persona  are  employe. 
and  able  to  furnish  83000  cn.h  capita].  The  best  i 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  wit 
reoi  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  p  Post  OfBe 
New-York,  postage  paid,  and  thsy  will  be  prompt! 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  Immedlattly.  tGTnnael  Miners,  (Cornish  K 
ner,  will  be  (Krfcrml.]  SO  Driller.,  50  L*bire™  and  * 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  sn 
Ilstlem  Itallroed,  about  Ave  milt,  from  ibeCl'T.  Llbeti 
wages  will  be  given,  snd  caab  petaeeBts  made  evarv  foi 
Bight.  Apply  at  Mr  FO  WLkFh,  Si.  Jobn'a  UalLFVaal 
fort  sirsrt,  New- York.  h 

n*.n.k-.n.        .        JWW  «OTT«,  Cosdrassui. 

Kr  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  L'.  8  Oaseue  an 
Feansyliaalaii.wilrplesie  copy  this,  and  send  tbelr  bills  I 
the  Railroad  Company.  II  Wall  at  te«.  New- York     33— i 


YVM.  O.  BULL  ft  CO. 


PATENT  HAMHBHED  BHIP,  BOAT,  AS. I 
RAILROAD  SPIKES.  * 

a-  Railroad  Spikes  or  every  deacripilon  required 
made  at  lata  Albany  Spike  Factory.  ' 

Spike,  made  at  tho  almvi  Kaetory  art  recommended  ti 
bo  public  aa  superior  to  any  Inks*  ol  the  kind  now  In  ties 

Ship  and  Boot  Spikes  made  fall  sise  andar  the  head 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Matin.  SBASTUS  COB- 
NWO  ft  CO..  Albany,  or  to  THOW  ABTUR  KKR,  at  um 
Pnctory,  Troy,  W.  Y*.  „-,'»  ,_"" 


PATKMT   RAILROAD.  BHIP  AMD  BOAT 

The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  factory  keeps  constant!) 

ill.,  from  ■  to  IS  Inches,  manufactured  by  the  tub 
.'a  Paieill  Machinery,   which  alter  Are  years  sue 

•tea  (as  •Jell  aa  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
a  Patent, )«re  (band  superior  lo  any  ever  oflstM 
Iroaj  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  aptkes  hav- 
J  anwnnt  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  tho  Rail! 
with  Spite,  mad*  at  the  snore  named  rsetory— for  which 
KSKT  'h7  !H  ft"",d  i""1"1"'.  «  thalr  adhsslen  ts 
more  than  double  any  common  aplke.ui.Lio  by  ibe  bs»n- 

I^AllordenaweetediotheAi.nt,Tf»y,».T.,wHl 

a  punctnally  luudad  10. 

KEIsEYBUkDllH,  Altai. 
Trey,  If.T.  July,  IMi.  '^ 

O-  Spike.  sreL.pt  [or  wi0,  ,t  r,eIor,  prkee,  by  I. 

.jTownssnd  Albany, and  tbs  nrlnclpallron  Merchants 
,,;  ilbsny  snd  Troy  )  J.  I.  ■itnrar,  Msliraitratreei.rTaw 
Tsrk  t  A.  U.  /onsa,  PhlladelpbU  ■  T.  Jsarnrs,  Bali), 
more  ;  Deirand  ft  Bmltb,  Boston. 

f.  •,-Ballroad  Casspulfs  would  do  well  to  forwsrd 
thelraedaraastsrlysspraeifcable.aalhtsubsulbarlsde. 
siroueoreiiendtni  lbs  rnannfacturlni  is  leio  ketpsaee 
with  the  dailyincreaalajdtniaaiiforliMiplksa. 


•TEPHBNBOBI. 

■upertor  Hylt  of  ■ns.eirger  Or.  for  Raft- 

1  EDsabethsiraet,  near  nieeeker  street, 

Kew-Verk. 
IOAD    COMPANIES  would   do  well  n 
■  Cartj  aapoclmanor  which  may  be  seen 
if  lbs  How-York  antf  HaiJaan  Railiosd 
''"'■  JWtf 

D  CAR  WHBELet  AND  BOXRaH 
ITHEB.  RAILROAD  CAOTIIIOB. 
AXLKS    furnished    and  died  ts  wheals 


GER3.  Kg.TCHUM  k  GROSTEMOR 


•edse.,  BplHea.anJSpllclns  Flap. „ 

iniryaoddreaiBrhalo.wlllbee.blbli-l, 
lo  tiamlnt  iliem.  dllartnsr 

ETORB*  IBTBTRrilEHTB. 

aeeot  various  slice  a sd  of  superior  qaal- 


;.  ft  O.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Waier  -rirsi, 

corner  of  Mslden  laiw. 

ITlBie  AND  RSOIREERIBtO 

IXriTKTJHP.BiTS. 


urcd  In  Ibe  United 

ileecnpe  atlached,  by  which  ansln, 
""  MS  of  the  needle,  wkki 


dss  a  Rallread  Uonlometer,  wl 

ulnrly  sdipted  to  R.Mrnad  pgrposea. 
Wat.  J.  YOUNO,        *^ 
Huhematical  Inatiumeal  Maker, 


IaipioTtd 


m  respectfully  aoh- 


'iaqnltiasrespeeilnelheln: 
t,  now  in  ikMoriheaalli 


"  fmpt 


'.''.".r.?. 


n  good  repair.    Taav 


cdConipaji.i.f.elatH 
rtJiiaiiun  liopatrnien 

nd  Compasses  sre  In  „ 

led  bulliUlo  repairs,  orcepl  U, 

list  thy  iiatlem,  fnr  the  Tcvel.  iM  com 
it  preferrsd  by  my  asshrt.,,,,  generally,  ro 
?,  snd  ili<.  Iroprorcd  Compass  is  ■uperjav 
;rirllt'noitJl.ni«BMerthat  wa  havo  yet 
Diuullno.ubl.Ruad.  ' 

ot,  morereeenilyiniproTedwIinarever 
in  place  of  me  vans  tUrhit,  leaves  Uw 
ly  any  thing  to  desire  In  m.  /o,m,iiOB™ 

n  luersl  nnglr.  orsny  ,implo  and'rftesp. 
1  hare  yei  mm,  .n,i  1  easaiot  but  bellere 
Ted  to  sll  others  now  in  use  for  laying  of 
,  when  kaown,lihlak  it  will  be s. highly 

P.  STABLER,  Sos-torconttruetlon 

of  Baltimore  and  ohia  Railroad. 
9  I  rkll*d<,Phla,  Fsbroan,  INI. 
stent  Improved  Compees,"  IcaBsAaVhr 
bemiKnanperiorloanyo.heriualruilleni 

E.  H.  OILL.CIvllEngUK,,. 
«  I  hsve^ed"?10*"' Febtq*"'  lau- 

e  Inslruneiiis  admlrshlyos™ela»d"rat 
sds,  and  can  recommend  them  lo  ike 
*re  ts  preftrsbleioanyoiherslortbM 

T  B.CAMPBELL,  EDf.FhUsaV 
Otratsnt.  sad  Itonrlst.  Rallroas) 
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NBW-YOKK,  JULY  IB,  1839. 

To  Boston  by  Daylight. — We  under- 
stand that  the  Slonington  and  Providence 
Railroad  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  route 
is  a  very  level  one,  and  one  fourth  of  it,  and 
that  thi!  roost  difficult,  is  already  graded. 

It  is  expected  that  the  road  will  be  ready 
for  use  next  season,  when  all  who  travel 
for  pleasure  will  be  enabled  to  leave  New. 
York  in  the  morning  in  the  Slonington 
steamboat,  avoiding  all  the  horrors  of  Point 
Judith  add  open  sea  navigation,  and  arrive 
at  Boston  in  good  time,  by  the  Stoning  ton 
and  Providence  and  Boston  and  Providence 
'  Railroads,  the  same  evening. 

Those  who  travel  for  business,  may,  by 
the  same  route,  leave  New. York  at  night, 
and  be  in  Boston  the  next  morning;  trans, 
act  business  daring  business  hours,  and  be 
in  New-York  to  breakfast  the  next  morn. 
pig ;  being  absent  from  New- York  but  one 
day,  and  spending  that  day  in  Boston  :  there- 
by bringing  us  as  near  to  Boston,  in  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  as  we  now  are  to  Albany. 

Another  mou.  important  advantage  which 
this  route  has  is,  that  it  is  always  open,  as 
the  Btonington  harbor  never  freezes,  and 
was  not,  as  we  are  informed,  even  for  an 
hour,  the  hut,  the  coldest  ofall  winters ;  and 
the  serious  interruption  to  flta  intercourse 
which  occurs  in  winter  cannot  happen  after 
this  road  is  finished. 

The  saving  of  time,  the  pleasantness  of 
the  steamboat  passage  (it  being  all  within 
the  Sound),  and  the  certainty  of  uninter- 
rupted communication,  will  be  of  immense 
importance  to  New-York,  Boston,  and  Pro. 
videnee,  and  will  doubtless  greatly  increase 
the  already  immense  trove!  between  them, 


[From  the  Baltimore  ^mcii'.an.] 

— The  organization  of  the  Susquehanna  Caiul 
Company  took  place  on  the  8;h  inst.  at  Columbia, 
in  conformity  with  the  requisitions  of  lite  Act  of 
Incorporation  passed  at  the  last  session  of  tin 
Haiiisylv.ini).  Li.jris!:ilnrc.  A  IYi.miIciU,  nveti, 
Miiww  t;j  uiid  n.  Treasurer,  were  chosen  by  (III 
stockholders  present,  who  represented  tor  them- 
selves anil  their  friends  nbout  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  stock.  Shortly  after  the  election  was  ter- 
minated, the  Board  elect  entered  upon  the  dulics  of 
their  appointment,  and  on  that  and  the  following 
day  transacted  all  the  business  which  could  be  dis- 
poned of  nt  the  first  meeting.  In  the  selection  of 
Cliief  Er..;iiwr  the  Board  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  Edward  F.  Gay,  Esq.  n  gentleman  enjoy. 
ing  a  very  high  reputation  for  professional  talent 
mid  experience,  and  who  has  for  soma  year*  post 
occupied  .i  responsible  station  os  Engineer  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Stale  works.  Among  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Bonrd  was  one  directing  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  opening  of  stock  transfer  books 
in  Baltimore,  Phdndelphia,  N™  York  and  Boston. 
We  are  truly  gratified  to  be  able  to  add  thai,  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  canal,  there  is  but  one  opinion  entertained 
by  its  friends; — the  sentiment  is  as  strong  ns  it  is 
unanimous,  that  the  work  should  lie  iiniihed  nt  the 
earliest  possible  period.  The  interests  of  the  pe 
pie  of  Pennsylvania  and  those  on  the  tide  wat 
nre  one  and  the  snmc  in   regard  to  this  important 

Sulfation,  ond  their  mutual  co-operation  will  bo 
jithfully  and  energetically  directed  to  the  success- 
ful attainment  of  their  common  object.  Wc  can- 
not conclude  this  paragraph  without  congratulating 
our  fellow  citizens  on  the  auspicious  aspect  which 
llio  nffnirs  of  the  Company  present  nt  the  com- 
mencement of  an  undertaking  whose  accomplish- 
ment identifies  the*  interests  and  prosperity  of  our 
city  closely  and  forever  with  those  of  the  flourish- 
mg*3totc  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  little  too  fast.— Under  the  head  of  "  Pro- 
gress of  Steam  Travelling  in  the  United  States," 
we  find  the  following  in  the  London  Literary  Ga- 
zette, of  33d  May.  It  evidently  refers  to  Burden's 
boat,  the  catastrophe  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown. 

Pnooness  or  Steam  Travelling  in  thb  Uni- 
ted States. — In  addition  to  the  numerous  steam- 
vessels  navigating  tba  Hudson,  between  New  York 
and  Albany,  one  is  now  making  the  trip  there  and 
back  daily,  a  distance  of  290  miles,  in  thirteen 
hours.  Thisvesselis300fectinlengthby40  bread, 


ed  at  each  end, 
form,  leaving  a  certain  space  between  them, 
which  the  machinery  acts.    Upon  the  platform  are 
built  the  cabins  and  other  necessary  erections.  This 
steamer  is  for  the  accommodolioil  of  passenger* 


Pneumatic  Railways.— We  have  been 
favored  by  a  friend  in  London  with  the 
following  communication  on  a  new,  called 
Pneumatic,  system  of  railways.  It  must, 
wc  think,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
visions  of  tho  day ;  yet  that  is  no  affair 
of  ours,  as  we  aim  to  give  our  readers 
an  account  of  whatever  pertains  to  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements,  be  it 
ever  so  visionary — if  we  imagine  that  any- 
new  idea  may  be  gained  from  it  which 
will,  or  may,  benefit  the  great  cause  ;  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  discus. 
aiou  that  we  lay  this  communication,  and 
(he  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  Faraday, 
(published  in  No.  25  of  the  Railroad  Jour. 
nnl,)  before  our  readers. 

That  the  adoption  of  railroads  as  the 
means  of  inland  transit  has  become  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  community, 
and  that  their  vast  advantages  are  duty 
appreciated,  is  evinced  not  only  by  the 
ready  support  which  is  given  by  the  pub. 
lie  to  the  spirited  efforts  now  making  for 
their  extensive  application,  but  also  by 
tho  sanction  which  has  been  accorded 
them  by  the  Legislature.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment,  an  almost  incalculable 
amount  of  capital  is  actually  pledged  to 
the  inslitution  of  a  general  system  of 
railway  throughout  the  kingdom. 

But  notwithstanding  the  admitted  ad. 
vantages  of  railroads,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, worked  as  they  are  by  the  loco, 
motive  steam  engine,  over  Ihe  old  system 
of  transit,  that  splendid  experiment,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  itself,— to 
the  projectors  and  managers  of  which 
tho  nation  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  the 
stimulus  it  has  given  to  improvements  In 
inland  transit  and  consequent  benefit  to 
commerce,  the  extent  of  which,  indeed, 
are  not  yet  fully  developed, — boa  at  the 
same  time  disclosed  the  inefficiency  of 
the  construction  by  its  utter  inability  to 
withstand  the  violent  action  and  tremen- 
dous concussions  of  the  ponderous  en- 
gine, which  is  also  destroyed  by  its  own, 
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force,  and  the  imperfections  of  the  loco- 
motive system  by  the  incompetency  of  the 
engine  to  work  with  advantage  except 
upon  a  level.  Hence  the  Wear  and  tear 
of  Iks  railways  in  that  line  has  amounted 
toMt  1«M  than  £500  per  mile  per  annum, 
whilst  the  locomotive  engines,  of  which 
not  less  than  thirty*  are  employed  Upon 
the  road, besides  nearly  half  that  number 
mem  which  come  upon  it  from  branch 
lines,  are  worked  and  maintained  at  the 
enormous  eost  of  more  than  £2,000  per 
annum  each. 

The  immense  expenditure  of  capital 
required  in  the  formation  and  construe 
lion  of  the  common  railroad,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  necessity  of  obtain, 
iug  •  nearly  perfect  level,  and  the  great 
coat  of  maintaining  and  working  the  ways 
when  they  are  formed,  will  necessarily 
induce  the  public  readily  to  adopt  any 
improvement  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  stability  of  the  railway  at 
a  diminished  cott ;  and  especially  if  it 
combine  with  it  greater  security,  efficien- 
cy, and  economy  in  the  working. 

The  invention,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
improvement  now  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic, consists  in  the  means  of  applying  the 
elastic  and  forcing  power  of  the  aimos- 

Ehere,  obtained  by  rarefaction  within  a 
olio*  cylinder  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  in  diameter,  to  carriages  and  cars 
running  upon  rot/*  on  its  outer  surface ; 
the  action  being  produced  and  transferred 
by  means  of  pneumatic  machinery  worked 
by  sufficiently  powerful  fixed  or  local 
steam  engines. 

Steam  power,  used  as  a  first  mi 
mits  of  no  application  so  economical  as 
that  by  means  of  fixed  engines  ;f  and  thus 
motive  [power  will  be  obtained  at  one 
quarter  the  expense  of  that  yielded  by 
the  locomotive  engine.  The.  fixed  engine 
gives  also  the  advantage  which  the  loco- 
motive does  not  possess,  that  the  intensity 
of  its  Force  can  be  greatly  varied  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  road,  and  thus  it 
may  be  rendered  available  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  slope,  or  steepness  of 
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the  acclivity  to  be  overcome,  the  weight 
to  be  moved,  and  the  degree  of  rapidity- 
required.  Unlike  that  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  the  power  of  the  fixed  engine  is, 
by  the  improved  system,  communicated 
with  no  indirect  expenditure  to  the  load 
or  train  of  carriages ;  whilst  the  power 
of  the  locomotive  is  first  applied  to  bear 
along  its  own  ponderous  bulk,  which  is  of 
about  ten  tons  weight,  or  fully  one  fourth 
of  its  usual  load,  and,  as  before  remarked, 
it  destroys  both  railway  and  engine  by  its 
violent  action  and  concussive  force. 

The  power  of  surmounting  acclivities 
renders  the  most  direct  lines  of  commu- 
nication available,  and  thus  shortens  the 
i  distances  between  places,  and  avoids  the 
necessity  of  circuitous  routes  in  search 
of  levels.  Moreover,  the  improved  sys- 
tem of  railway  permits  of  roads  being 
laid  through  a  mursh  as  well  as  over 
common  or  down,  and  with  no  greati 
expense,  thus  affording  the  means, 
many  cases,  of  avoiding  the  annoyanc 
inconvenience,  and  expense,  of  ruiinir_ 
roads  through  parks,  and  over  arable 
lands.  It  maybe  remarked,  too, that  the 
great  expense  involved  in  the  formation 
and  construction  of  a  railroad  upon  the 
immon  system,  is  totally  sunk  in  cutting 
wn  or  in  tunnelling  through  hills,  and 
building  across  or  embanking  over 
(leys ;  whereas  the  main  expense  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  a  road  on  the 
improved  system,  is  in  common  iron  cast- 
ings, which  being  almost  indestructible, 
and  possessing  an  intrinsic  value,  little  er 
no  loss  can  accrue  upon  them. 

Not  only  does  the  improved  system 
present  a  firmer  construction  of  the  rail- 
way, and  a  highly  economical  application 
of  power,  but  it  affords  also  greater  pro. 
tection  to  life  and  property,  in  the  security 
of  the  carriages  and  cars  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods,  since  these 
are  so  placed  upon  the  rails,  and  so  con- 
nected with  the  railway  itself,  that  they 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  thrown  off 
or  overturned.  In  consequence  of  this 
advantage,  whatever  objection  may  exisi 
in  the  public  mind  lo  travelling  upon  mil. 
ways,  because  of  the  danger  connected 
with  the  common  system,  will  be  entirely 
removed,  and  a  great  improvement  may 
be  confidently  calculated  upon  in  the  in. 
II  pwtant  item  of  passenger  traffic,   met.r. 


When  it  is  considered  that,  by  the  im- 
proved system,  a  line  of  road  may  be 
formed  and  constructed  for,  at  the  matt, 
two-thirds,  and  in  some  cases  for-  one  half, 
the  expense  involved  by  the  common  system, 
and  that  such  a  railway  can  be  maintained 
and  worked  with  far  greater  speed,  and 
infinitely  greater  safety,  for  three-fourths 
less  than,  the  common  system  costs,  and  that 
therefore  passengers  and  goods  may  be 
conveyed  at  one  half  the  price  which  the 
common  system  demands,  and  then  yield  a 
far  greater  profit,  competition  with  tbe 
Association  will  be  wholly  out  of  the 
question. 

As  any  degree  of  speed  con  be  ob- 
tained by  the  improved  system,  with  the 
most  perfect  safety,  and  without  the  dis- 
advantage, not  to  say  danger,  arising 
from  great  velocity  on  the  common  me- 
thod, a  single  line,  on  the  new  system, 
can  be  made,  by  the  reciprocating  plan 
proposed,  to  effect  as  much  transit  as 
can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  double 
line  on  the  former,  while  the  cost  will 
thereby  be  lessened  nearly  one  half. 
Hence,  communications  that  may  not 
warrant  the  expense  of  a  double  line  ef 
railway,  may  be  advantageously  oconpied 
with  a  single  line ;  numberless  lines  am 
in  this  manner  open  to  the  application  of 
the  new  system,  which  the  common  me- 
thod will  not  permit  of  being  attempted. 

A*  d>«  inveDiiaa  affords  the  means  of 
applying  tbe  power  to  tbe  common  rail- 
way, the  proprietors  of  such  must  soon 
be  found  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages;  and  thus  all  the  railroads 
in  the  country  may  soon  become  tributa- 
ry to  the  Association,  while  the  interests 
of  the  various  concerns  themselves  will 
be  materially  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  the  improvement. 

As  many  millions  an  actually  invested 
in  this  country  in  canals,  and  that  speoiee 
of  property  may  be  much  deteriorated  by 
the  general  application  of  railways,  nta- 
less  this  improvement  which  affords  them 
the  means  of  increased  speed  is  adopted 
by  the  respective  canal  proprietaries,  the 
Association  may  fairly  calculate  upon 
rendering  all  these  interests  likewise  tri- 
butary, in  exchange  for  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  licence  to  apply  their 
improved  system. 

in  addition  to  affording  die  means  of 
transit  upon  railways,  whether  upon  tbe 
improved  or  with  the  common  system, 
the  power  may  in  like  manner  be  ap- 
plied to  efect  rapid  transit,  with  great  eco- 
nomy, upon  canals. 

The  practicability  of  the  improvement, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  eppHcatiow,  an 
■roved  ay  experimental  operation,  saw 
ftnntrnwd  Wm  opinion  of  the.  most  «tni> 
nent  wientijjo.  men  in  the  kingdom,    ^ 
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The  following  communication  in  rela- 
tion to  Pneumatic  Railways  has  been  se- 
teral  days  in  hand.  The  writer  who 
had  only  read  the  article  in  No.  25  of 
the  Journal,  will  now  hare  seen  more  in 
relation  to  it  in  this  number* 


llbr  the  Amukm  tsUmd  Jovial.] 

Mb.  Miicok,— When  will  common  sense 
be  the  order  of  the  day  ?     When  shall 
we  again  be  able  to  look  upon  a  new 
scheme  as  one  likely  to  prove  practically 
useful?    This  is  truly  the  age  of  inven- 
tion  and   originality;   but  unfortunately 
we  are  still  wandering  in  the  green  fields 
of  imagination.    The  Age   of  Reason 
appears  to  be  yet  far  distant.  But  who  but 
a  man  of  original  mind  could  have  invent- 
ed either  of  the  three  plans  which  have 
been  lately  presented  to   us  through  the 
papers,  as  marvellously  practicable,  and 
calculated  to  produce  a  new  era  in  the 
moving  power  of  the  world.    I  refer  first 
to  the  invention,  by  somebody,  (my  bump 
of  individuality  is  too  small  to  enable  me 
to  remember   all  the  names  connected 
with  these  things,)  of  laying  rails  on  the 
tow-path  of  canals,  thereby  incurring  the 
eipense  of  a  road  over  and  above  the 
common  expense  of  a  canal,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  substituting  a  power  upon  it  which 
can  never  be  used. 

Next  comes  the  invention  of  Mr.  Her- 
oa,  called  a  "  Water  Power  Railway :" 
a  scheme  which,  besides  costing  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Heron's  es- 
timate for  it,  is  as  wanting  in  practical 
application  as  the  former. 

Lastly  comes  an  invention  from  over 
the  water,  fathered  also  by  an  American, 
and  backed  by  the  learning  of  the  Rev. 
Dion.  Lardner,  Mr.  Faraday,  dec  This 
is  the  "  Pneumatic  Railway,"  whereon 
we  are  to  be  impelled  by  the  "thin  air." 
This  is  something  philosophical!  it  is 
worth  reasoning  about !  It  appears  that 
after  the  railroad  proper  is  finished,  which 
of  course  must  be  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  those  made  at  present,  and  conse- 
quently will  cost  as  much,  then  the  mov- 
ing power  is  to  be  added. 

According  to  the  plao  of  the  patentee, 
this  is  to  consist  of  a  tunnel  provided 
with  a  piston,  to  which  the  cars  are  to  be 
attached.  The  tunnel  being  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  air  pumps,  worked  ny 
stationary  steam  engines,  the  piston,  and 
consequently  the  can  attached  to  it,  will 
be  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  eon 
ward  air.  Suppose,  with  the  patentee, 
that  six  stationary  engines  be  placed  be- 
tween  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  they 
will  be  five  miles  apart.  Now,  when  but 
one  train  of  care  ca*  be  put  in  motion  at 
the  same  time  between  the  engines,  and 
after  a  train  has  passed,  *e  fire  miles  of 
tunnel  will  hare  to  be  re-exhausted  before 
another  train  can  take  its  piace,  H  appears 
to  me  that  either  more  than  superhuman 
power  must  be  exercised  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  road,  or  that  there  wiM  be 
very  gteat  delay  in  passing  over  k*  Bat 
•deling  aMthia  to  be  arranged,  art  sup- 
P— *  riy  *at  there  win*  toe  no  insut- 
moonUMe  difficulty  b\  laying  down  and 
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securing  the  tunnel  in  so  exact  a  manner 
as  it  must  be,  in  order  to  be  effective, 
let  us  look  a  little  to  the  expense  of  the 
project. 

I  have  no  information  relative  to  the 
material  which  the  patentee  intends  us- 
ing in  the  construction  of  his  tunnel,  but 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  must  be  of  cast 
iron.  The  quantity  of  metal  contained 
in  a  cast  iron  tunnel  40  inches  diameter, 
in  clear,  and  one  inch  thick,  will  be  about 
401.67  pounds  for  every  lineal  foot,  or 
about  946.7  tons  per  mile. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  tunnel  and  its 
appendages  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : 

Naked  tunnel  per  mile,  946.7 

tons  of  cast  iron,  at*$80,  $37,868  00 
Suppose  the  above  to  be  cast 

in  lengths  of  5  feet ;  then, 

allowing  the  usual  quantity 

of  metal  at  the  joints,  this 

item  will  amount  per  mile, 

to  140  tons,  at  $40,  .  •  4,160  00 
Chairs,  159  tons,  at  $40,     .     .  6,360  00 

Stone  sleepers, 2,500  00 

Bolts,  spikes,  dec,  ....  500  00 
Workmanship, 5,000  00 

Total  cost  for  a  single  track,  $56,388  00 
Do.  double  track,   .     .     .     $112,776  00 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
railroad  proper,  and  the  stationary  power 
to  work  the  tunnels — say  for  the  whole 
$160,000  per  mile.  A  truly  economical 
affair!! 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  having  treated  the 
scheme  of  others  somewhat  familiarly, 
let  me  exhibit  to  you  a  plan  of  my  own, 
towards  which  I  invite  the  investigation 
of  scientific  men. 


I  propose  making  the  whole  railroad 
into  a  tunnel,  either  by  boring  the  hills,  or 
building  upon  the  surface.  Into  this  a 
piston  must  be  fitted,  to  which  the  cars 
are  to  be  attached.  The  modus  operandi 
will  of  course  be  the  same  as  for  Mr. 
Perkins'  tunnel.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  Perkins'  and  my  own  scheme  is  this : 
Mr.  P.  first  grades  his  road,  and  then 
places  his  tunnel  upon  it.  It  is  thereby 
insecure  in  the  first  instance,  and  liable 
to  derangement  ever  afterwards ;  but  by 
my  plan,  the  tunnel  and  road  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  In  making  the  road,  the 
tunnel  is  made  also.  Then,  as  to  power; 
instead  of  a  piston  of  9  feet  surface,  we 
have  one  of  144  feet.  The  stationary 
engines  I  propose  having  outside  of  the 
tunnel  over  the  air-shafts. 

The  expense  of  a  railway  of  this  kind 
will  be  about  $176,000  per  mile,  or  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  upon  Mr.  Perkins'  plan. 

Engineer. 

June  29,  1835. 


[From  is*  London  Mechanic**  Magazine.] 

8atxtv  Appendage  to  Railway-Car- 
riages.— Sir:  Of  the  various  accident* 
which  occasionally  happen  on  railways, 
those  caused  by  waggons  being  thrown  off 
the  rails  by  sticks  or  stones  laying  across 
or  on  the  rails,  are  the  most  numerous. 
Bting  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  rail- 
way a  lew  weeks  ago,  1  saw  an  instance  of 
the  kind,  hat  fbxtuaatejj  no  hajrm  earned. 


A  train  of  waggons,  heavily  laden,  was  pro- 
ceeding at  the  rate  of  about  sixteen  miles 
an  hour,  when  one  of  the  wheels  of  the 
foremost  of  the  train  came  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  coal,  which  happened  to  be  lay- 
ing on  the  plate,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
meeting,  that  the  waggon  leapt  two  or  three 
inches    high.      Fortunately,    however,    it 
alighted  in  its  proper  position  on  the  rails ; 
for,  had  it  gone  off  the  way,  such  was  th£ 
velocity  of  the  other  waggons,  that  they 
must  have  been  inevitably  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  person  attending  them  either  killed 
or  severely  wounded.  As  it  was,  no  further 
damage    was    experienced    than  a  slight 
concussion,  which  was  felt  to  the  end  of 
the  train  ;  owing  to  the  first  waggon  losing 
time  by  leaping,  and  the  rest  overtaking 
and  striking  against  it.     Being  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  this  almost  catastrophe,  it  naturally 
majle  uie  try  to  devise  some  plan  to  remedy, 
the  possibility  of  accident  on  that  head,  and 
the  following  wa9  the  result  of  my  cogita- 
tions.    On  each  side  of  the  first  waggon 
of  the  train,  I  would  have  a  kind  of  shovel 
fixed,  so  hung  as  just  to  clear  the  rail,  that 
it  may  cause  no  unnecessary  friction.  Now, 
were  a  stone,  stick,  or  any  thing  else,  lay- 
ing on  or  across  the  way,  it  would  be  at* 
utter  impossibility  for  the  waggon  to  run 
over  it,  as  it  would  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  wheel.     The  shovel  would  either 
throw  it  off  the  rails  or  push  it  forward. 
Even  if  a  man  should  fall  across  the  road,, 
as   sometimes  happens,  instead  of  having 
his  legs  cut  off,  he  would  be  thrown  on  one 
side,  and  be  but  little  if  at  all  hurt.     This 
shovel  might  be  hung  by  an  adjusting  chain, 
and  in  cases  of  severe  frost,  or  a  slight  fall 
of  snow  over- night,  might  be  let  down  upon 
the  rail,  when  it  would  prepare  it  for  the 
progress  of  the  vehicle. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  :'J 

WlC.  PRARSON. 

Bishop-Auckland,  Nov.  4,  1834. 

[Since  the  date  bf  the  preceding  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Pearson,  we  have  re- ' 
ceived  another  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
says  :  "  About  two  days  after  I  had  sent ' 
you   my   proposed   Safety  Appendage  for, 
Railway-carriages,  an  accident    happened 
on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, 
which  I  feel  assured  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  the  plan  there  proposed  been  in 
use.     The  misfortune  alluded   to  befel  as* 
follows :  an  engine,  with  a  train  of  waggons, 
proceeding  down  the  way  at  a  rapid  rate, 
came  in  contact  with  an  old  brake,  which 
was  laying  across    the    rails,  and  by  the 
concussion  the  engine  was  thrown  off  the 
road — the  engine-man  (James  Cleasby)  was 
killed,  his  brains  being  dashed  out  against 
the  water-tank,  and  much  damage  was  done 
besides.    The  proprietors  of  the  railway- 
were  so  convinced  that  the  brake  had  been 
designedly  laid  across  the  way,  that  they 
offered  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  on  the 
conviction  of  the  miscreant  who  did  it ;  but, . 
unhappily  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, the  'foul  deed'  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  light.    On  hearing  how  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  I  felt  convinced  that  the 
appendage  I  have  proposed  would  have  pre- 
vented it.    It  must  either  have  pushed  the 
brake  before  the  engine,  till  the  engineer 
became  aware  of  the  impediment,  or  have 
eventually  shoved  it  off  the  road !    The 
wheel  could  not  possibly  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  and  therefore  the  engine  could 
not  have  been  thrown  off  the  road  !"    Two 
plans  for  the  prevention  of  such  accidents, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Pearson,  were 

Proposed  by  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.,  and 
[r.  Suddington.— Ed.  I«oadoa  Mechanic** 
Magazine.]  .^uui..  je-***. ^fax-*^..   tf 
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The  following  notice,  from  the  U.  States 
(Phila.)  Gazette,  of  Mr.  Young's  apparatus 
for  preventing  fire  from  locomotive  engines, 
is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  measures  should  be  adopted  on 
M  railroads  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire. 
We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Young's  im- 
provement to  the  attention  of  those  inter, 
ested  in  railroads—41  an  ounce  of  prevention, 
fee."  Every  person  understands  this  old 
adage. 

YOtmo'8  fatent  spark  catcher  for  loco- 
motive ENGINES. 

Mr.  Editor:  At  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  extension  of  railroads  throughout 
•our  country  is  becoming  so  general,  and  the 
employment  of  locomotive  engines  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  course,  I  deem  it  impor- 
tant that  all  persons  connected  with  the 
management  of  railroads  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a  complete 
remedy  exists  for  the  greatest  nuisance  to 
which  this  mode  of  travelling  is  liable,  viz: 
the  emission  of  sparks  from  the  engine. 
That  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  contri- 
rance  with  the  name  of  which  this  article 
is  headed,  and  the  patentee  is  prepared  to 
dispose  of  the  right  of  using  it,  either  at  a 
reasonable  rate  for  each  engine,  or  at  a 
gross  sum,  to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  by 
each  company  that  may  be  desirous  of  avail- 
ing itself  of  his  invention. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  the 
Spark  Catcher  of  Mr.  Young*  has  been  in 
use  on  the  New-Castle  and  French  town 
railroad,  since  which  period  no  instance  has 
occurred  on  that  road  of  a  single  garment 
having  had  a  hole  burnt  in  it  by  a  spark 
from  a  locomotive  engine.  Of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  travelled 
the  New-Castle  road  during  the  period 
named,  not  one  can  be  found  to  gainsay  the 
above  statement. 

Is  there  a  single  person,  who  has  travel- 
led on  any  other  road  in  the  United  States, 
on  which  locomotives  are  used,  with  wood 
for  fnel,  that  has  not  been  annoyed,  and 
either  had  his  flesh  or  clothing  burnt  dur- 
ing his  journe/,  by  the  means  I  have  men- 
tioned? I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  to  be 
found. 

Is  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  free  from 
the  intolerable  and  dangerous  annoyance  ? 
No !— Baggage  cars  have  been  burnt,  pas- 
senger cars  have  been  on  fire,  and  ladies  al- 
most denuded. 

Is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Columbia  railroad,  free  from  it  ?  No ! 
Barns,  wood,  crops  of  grain,  and  fences,  have 
fallen  beneath  the  flames  in  turn. 

Are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown,— in  a  word, 
are  any  of  our  railroads  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  provided 
against  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of 
Which  I  am  speaking  ?    No !  not  one. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  this  point ;  the 
{greatest  drawback  to  the  pleasure  and  safe- 
ty of  travelling  on  railroads  with'locomotive 
ehgines,  is  fire  emitted  from  the  chimnies  of 
the  engines,  and  against  this  a  perfect  pre- 
ventive >xists,  the  right  to  use  which  may 
be  obtained  by  any  Company  that  see  pro- 
l^r  to  purchase  it,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
One  Company  only  in  the  United  States  has 
•vailed  itself  of  it.  The  question  for  the 
public  to  decide  is,  whether  they  will  suffer 
this  sort  of  carelessness  or  false  economy  to 
prerad  m  Railroad  Boards  any  longer,  and 

* ?rJroo9f  * ,lb*  Engineer  <*  locomotive  power 
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allow  their  own  property  and  lives,  and 
those  of  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  jeo- 
parded, or  whether  they  will  resolve  with 
one  accord  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  dam- 
age the  Company  that  undertakes  to  con- 
vey them  safely  without  taking  the  proper 
precautions  to  do  so. 

The  writer  of  (his  article  is  as  ardently 
attached  to  t  he-rail  road  system  as  any  man 
in  the  country.  He  has  long  looked  on  the 
monstrous  abuse,  he  is  now  noticing,  in  si- 
lence, but  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  quicken- 
ed by  a  recent  signal  illustration  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  life  is  subjected  by  neglect  in 
guarding  against  the  particular  evil  of  fire, 
has  at  length  urged  him  to  break  his  si- 
lence. 

And  I  hope  that  this  brief  notice  may  in- 
duce a  general  attention  to  the  subject, 
which  is  one,  in  my  humble  judgment,  of 
paramount  importance  both  to  the  corpora- 
tions alluded  to,  and  the  public. 
J  |One  word  more.  The  assertion  is  dis- 
tinctly made,  and  all  contradiction  of  it  de- 
fied, that  Young's  Spark  Catchers  are  a  per- 
fect preventive  to  the  emission  of  sparks 
from  the  chimnies  of  locomotive  engines 
when  in  use.  I  believe  it  might  be  asserted 
with  equal  safety,  that  no  other  contrivance 
has  been  found  to  answer  at  all. 

June  16th.  L. 


[From  the  Farmers'  Register.] 

On  Price — the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Fluctuations  considered,  and  the  Princi- 
ples maintained  applied  to  the  Present 
Rage  for  Speculation.  By  Thomas  R. 
Dew,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
&c,  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary. 

[The  following  communication  was  in- 
tended by  its  author  to  appear  anonymously 
—and  it  may  be  observed  that  its  form  still 
accords  with  that  intention  —  though  we 
have  obtained  permission  to  give  the  author's 
name.  This  mark  of  its  origin  was  desira- 
ble, not  only  for  reasons  which  are  surB- 
ciently  obvious,  but  also  because  the  facts 
treated  of  are  in  some  degree  effects  of  the 
causes  considered  by  the  same  writer  in  bis 
"  Essay  on  Usury,"  in  Vol.  II.  of  Farmers' 
Register — and  the  reasoning  of  the  two 
communications  have  a  corresponding  con- 
nexion. 

The  exhibition  of  the*  principles  which 
constitute  price  in  general,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  causes  of  unfounded  and 
ruinous  fluctuations,  may  be  serviceable  to 
the  agricultural  community  at  this  time, 
when  there  is  every  indication  of  the  ap- 
proach of  one  of  those  fits  of  national  de- 
lusion or  madness,  such  as  occurred  in  the 
time  of  non-specie  paying  banks  in  this 
country,  and  such  as  every  commercial 
country  is  sometimes  liable  to  suffer  from. 
In  addition  to  the  close  connexion  of  this 
and  many  other  subjects  of  political  econo- 
my with  agricultural  interests,  we  find 
ground  for  especial  approbation  of  Professor 
>ew's  manner  of  inculcating  his  doctrines, 
by  showing  their  bearing  on  current  events, 
and  offering  tests  of  their  truth,  in  accessi- 
ble and  striking  practical  proofs.  Without 
resort  to  some  such  mode  of  attracting  at- 
tention to  what  is  generally  (though  incor- 
rectly) deemed  a  dry  and  repulsive  study, 
the  abstract  truths  of  political  economy  will 
continue  unknown  to  governments  and  to 
nations,  long  after  having  been  established 
and  undoubted  in  the  opinions  of  reading 
men.  Thus  Adam  Smith's  exposure  of  the 
restrictive  (or  'commercial)  system  of 
burope  had  delighted  and  convinced  the 
learned  and  literary  community  for  half  a 
century  before  it  had  any  effect  on  the  action 


of  the  British  government,  and  his  admira- 
ble work  had  long  been  a  text  book  in  the 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  while  our 
legislators  still  continued  to  act  in  defiance 
of  its  truths,  on  questions  of  national  policy, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  notions  on 
trade  of  the  past  ages  of  darkness  and 
ignorance. 

Having  thus  expressed  general  approba- 
tion of  the  author's  views,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  an  exception  —  which  expression 
of  dissent  would  otherwise  be  uncalled  for, 
and  unnecessary.  It  relates  to  the  effects 
anticipated  to  Virginia  from  the  present 
high  prioe  of  slaves.  That  such  conse- 
quences, whether  immediate  or  remote,  will 
follow,  we  have  not  been  convinced  by  the 
author's  argument.— En.  Fajim.  Reg.] 

But  a  little  while  since,  as  we  all  but  too 
well  remember,  the  country  was  plunged 
into  the  utmost  distress  from  want  of  money, 
lowness  of  prices,  and  failure  of  credit 
every  where;  now  we  seem  to  be  fast 
rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme — money 
is  becoming  very  plentiful,  prices  have  al- 
most doubled,  and  commercial  credit  seems 
every  where  re-established.  A  speculating 
mania  has  been  generated  in  our  large 
commercial  cities,  and  seems  rapidly  spread- 
ing itself  through  our  country.  -  Iff  then 
this  be  a  season  of  prosperity,  it  is  one  of 
hazard  likewise.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
exertion  of  that  prudent  foresight  and  calm 
deliberation,  which  alone  can  carry  the  man 
of  wealth  safely  through  those  great  and 
sometimes  rapid  fluctuations  of  prices, 
always  attendant  on  the  rage  for  specula- 
tion. I  propose  briefly  in  this  communica- 
tion to  point  out  the  operation  of  those 
causes  which  are  calculated  to  make  money 
plentiful  or  scarce,  (as  it  is  commonly  term- 
ed,) and  to  show  their  operation  on  prices  at 
this  moment.  This  investigation  cannot,  I 
think,  fail  to  be  interesting  at  this  time,  and 
I  hope  will  call  forth  the  speculations  of 
others  much  more  competent  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  than  myself. 

Circulating  Medium. — The  first  subject, 
undoubtedly,  to  which  we  must  turn  our 
attention  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  is 
to  the  currency.  What  is  the  currency? 
What  are  the  items  which  compose  it? 
Every  thing  which  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  will  perform  the  function  of 
money,  must  be  regarded  as  currency. 
First  then  come  the  gold  and  silver  coins, 
and  bank  paper ;  these  of  course  form  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium,  but  not  the 
only,  or  even  the  greatest  or  most  important 
portion.  Bonds,  promissory  notes,  scrip 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks  of  every 
description,  form  likewise  a  portion  of  the 
circulating  medium.  AH  of  these  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  represent  value, 
and  therefore  perform  the  functions  of 
money.  For  example,  I  buy  a  tract  of  land, 
for  which  I  give  #10,000,  and  pay  for  it  by 
passing  to  the  seller  ten  bonds  of  a  thousand 
dollars  each.  Now  this  exchange  is  effected 
without  a  single  dollar  of  real  money, 
merely  by  the  agency  of  credit :  in  the  same 
way  I  might  have  nasi  for  it  in  stocks, 
or  by  giving  bills  or  exchange,  dec  But 
although  these  are  to  be  looked  on  as  circu- 
lating medium,  it  is  evident  that  equal 
quantities  of  them  will  not  perform  as  many 
exchanges  as' money  ;  for  the  value  of 
money  is  well  ascertained— it  bears  no  in* 
tercet  whilst  in  our  hands,  and  therefore  it 
circulates  rapidly  and  effects  many  exchan- 
ges :  whereas  the  value  of  bonds,  promis- 
sory notes,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  dee., 
have  a  value  more  indefinite ;  and  most  of 
this  species  of  paper,  too,  bears  an  interest 
while  in  our  hands.  Its  circulation  is  there* 
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fore   comparatively    sluggish,    in    conse- 
quence, first,  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing! its 
value;    and  second,  because  we  make  a 
profit  on  it  whilst  lying  in  our  hands,  and 
therefore  are  in  no  hurry,  generally,  to  get 
rid  of  it.    But  although  this  portion  of  the 
circulating  medium  be  greatly  inferior  to 
money  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
ef  circulation,  yet  it  much  more  than  makes 
up  for  this  deficiency,  by  the  vast  amount 
of  it  which  is  in  circulation.    In  England, 
for  example,  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
bills  of  exchange  alone  in  circulation  are 
ten  times  more  in  amount  than  the  whole 
money  in  the  country  ;  while  the  latter  is 
estimated  at  £40,000,000,  the  former  reaches 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  £400,000,000. 
In  our  country,  the  Dank  of  the  United 
States  alone  does  a  business  in  exchange 
amounting  in  the  year  to  more  than  $250-, 
000,000 ;  while  its  own  paper  in  circulation 
has  never  reached  one  capital,  or  $35,000-, 
000.     Now,    the    bonds    or    promissory 
notes  of  individuals  may  be  looked  on  as 
rising,  in  amount,   infinitely   beyond  the 
aggregate  of  the  bills  of  exchange  and 
money  together.    Comparing  then  all  the 
items  of  the  circulating  medium,  exclusive 
of  money,  with  the  money,   we  shall   be 
astonished    to    see    how  insignificant    in 
quantity  the  latter  is,  when  compared  with 
the  former.    The  fact  is,  money  performs 
bat  few  of  the  exchanges  of  society,  by 
actual  passage  from  hand  to  hand.     "In 
England,''  says  Mr.  Wade,  "  by  the  use  of 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  checks, 
scrip  notes,  clearing  houses,  and  a  variety 
of  other  contrivances,  aided  by  a  vast  fabric 
of  credit  taken  and  given  in  open  account, 
money  (in  its  common  acceptation)  hardly 
ever  enters  into  mercantile  affairs ;  it  is  the 
substance  really  meant  and  shadowed  forth ; 
but  it  rarely,  as  one  may  say,  bodily  passes 
from  hand  to  hand."    In  our  own  country, 
every  one,  too,  must  have  observed  how 
rarely  the  exchange  of  large  masses  of 
property  are  effected  by  the  intervention  of 
money.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  property  is  paid  for  by  the  passage  of 
bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  &c.  and 
but  a  small  portion  by  actual  money.  Hence 
what  are  called  cash  sales,  if  too  frequent  all 
of  a  sudden,  in  a  particular  neighborhood, 
even  in  times  of  great  prosperity,  will  cause 
the  property  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  be* 
cause  of  the  great  difficulty  of  command, 
ing  the  actual  money  to  make  the  purchase. 

Effect  of  Rapidity  of  Circulation. — Hav- 
ing thus  explained  my  notion  of  the  com. 
ponents  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
shown  that  money  is  vastly  inferior  in 
amount  to  all  the  other  items  combined,  let 
us  now  look  a  moment  to  the  effect  pro. 
dueed  on  the  circulating  medium  by  a  rapid 
or  sluggish  circulation.  And  it  is  very 
evident,  that  while  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rency  remains  the  same,  its  apparent 
amount  and  real  efficacy  may  be  either  in- 
creased  or  diminished,  merely  by  an  in. 
crease  or  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation. For  example,  (10  passing  through 
ten  hands,  in  the  coarse  of  the  day,  will 
accumulate  as  much  property  as  $100 
passing  only  once  frmn  hand  to  hand. 
Now,  supposing  the  whole  circulating  me- 
dium  to  remain  stationary  hi  amount,  but 
that  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  is  sud- 
denly doubled  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, then  its  apparent  amount  and  Us  real 
effioacy  would  be  doubled  likewise.  With 
the  help  of  these  incontrovertible  princi- 
ples, let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  effect  of  the  late  money  pressure  in  the 
United  States ;  1st,  On  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation — and  2ndly,  On  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium. 


1st.  Effect  on  Circulation.  —  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  late  pressure  in 
the  money  market.  The  nation  has  already 
been  fully  and  completely  enlightened  upon 
this  subject,  by  men  whose  minds  can 
compare  with  any  which  the  world  can 
furnish.  Moreover,  it  would  require  me  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  field  of  politics, 
than  would  be  agreeable  to  myself,  or  suita- 
ble to  an  agricultural  journal.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  pressure  did  every  where  take 
place ;  that  a  general  difficulty  of  procuring 
money  existed  throughout  the  country  ; 
that  prices,  for  a  season,  fell  every  where ; 
and  that  confidence  and  credit  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  great  commercial  towns,  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  First  let  us  see 
the  effects  of  all  this  on  the  exchanges  in 
society,  and  then  on  the  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation in  the  currency.  . 

During  a  pressure  of  the  kind  just  spoken 
of,  the  loss  of  confidence  and  fall  of  prices 
force  a  great  deal  of  refel  aad  other  property 
in  the  market,  to  be  sold  for  payment  of 
debts,  which  ordinarily  remains  stationary 
in  the  hands  of  its  owners.  Lands,  houses, 
negroes,   stocks  of  goods,   &n.,  are  thus 
forced  to  change  hands,  and  of  course  in- 
crease  the  exchanges.  Perhaps  the  sinking 
of  prices   generally  may  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  sales  of  the   annual  pro. 
ducts  of  the  soil,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar ;   but  not  of  cotton,  for 
the  foreign  market  is  the  regulator  of  the 
price  of  this  very  important  article.   Hence 
it  may  be  said,  that  a  money  pressure  at 
first  has  a  tendency,  by  the  great  quantity 
of  property  forced  into  the  market  tor  sale, 
rather  to  increase,  than  diminish  the  number 
of  exchanges.    Whilst,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  exchanges  increase,  the  circulating 
medium    suddenly   becomes    much    more 
sluggish,  taking  the  whole   aggregate,  in 
performing  the    functions  of  circulation. 
The  great  capitalists  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  produce  with  ft  view  to  sell 
with  a  profit,  when  prices  are  falling,  rather 
keep  aloof  from  the  purchase  of  raw  pro- 
duce, least  a  further  fall  may  injure  them — 
their  capital  then  circulates  more  slowly, 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  the  annual  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  are  not  distributed 
with  that  regularity,  and  adaptation  to  the 
various  wants  of  th*e  community,  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances.    The  body  politic, 
in  this  situation,  is  like  a  patient  suffering 
congestion  in  one  part  of  the  system,  while 
there  is  a  depletion  almost  to  the  loss  of 
vitality  in  another. 

Again :  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  Sec, 
ordinarily  performing  the  larger  portion  of 
the  circulation  of  every  country,  have  now 
a  much  slower  circulation,  and  consequent- 
ly less  efficacy  in  effecting  the  exchanges  ; 
because  as  there  is  a  general  loss  of  confi- 
dence and  credit,  A,  who  has  sold  to  B,  is 
distrustful  of  his  bonds,  his  bills,  in  fine  of 
credit  in  every  shape  —  he  wants  money. 
Money  too  has  generally  a  sluggish  circula- 
tion on  such  occasions,  for  every  one  get- 
ting possession  of  it,  is  disposed  to  hold  it 
as  long  as  possible — hard  money  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  true  friend  which  one 
can  get  hold  of  in  such  times  as  those,  and 
is  consequently  held  with  a  miserly  grasp. 
Persons  will  not  venture  it  out  without  the 
best  security,  and  on  high  rate  of  interest, 
obtained  either  directly  or  indirectly.* 

*  An  inconvertible  bank  paper  is  never  hoarded  in 
this  manner.  It  is  like  fire  in  each  man1!  handi,  he 
wants  to  get  rid  of  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  lest  it 
may  be  caught  on  him  at  a  still  lower  point  of  depre-  , 
nation.  Hence  the  inconvertible  paper  of  the  Bank  n 
of  Eqaland,  in  1797,  soon  relieved  the  money  pressure, 
but  only  to  bring  on  evils  neater  still,  as  an  incon- 
vertible paper  always  will  do. 


Thus  we  find,  first,  that  the  number  of 
exchanges  has  a  tendency  to  increase  during 
the  first  operation  of  a  money  pressure; 
and  second,  that  the  whole  circulating  me* 
dium  of  the  country  suddenly,  from  the  very 
same  cause,  diminishes  in  the  rapidity  of  it* 
circulation,  and  therefore  becomes  less  effi- 
cacious, as  I  Have  already  proved. 

2nd.    Effect  of  tnoney  pressure  on  actual 
amount  of  circulating  medium. — Let  us  now 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  see  whether,  during  a  money 
pressure,  it  has  any  tendency  to  increase  m 
quantity,  so  as  to  counteract  the  operation 
of  the  causes  above  speetfieeL    ."  w  ovident, 
first,  that  the  money  mis  n*  tendency  £°  "£- 
crease  in  quantity  ;  because,  first,  Ihs  J*™*8 
are  distrustful  of  the  credit  of  mmvieW  s! 
and  of  one  another ;  the  curtailment  forces! 
on  one  communicates  to  another,  and  fi- 
nally all  are  obliged  to  curtail  their  accom- 
modations and  issues — hence  a  decided  di- 
minution in  bank  paper.    Secondly,  gofct 
and  silver  in  actual  circulation  diminishes* 
in  amount,  because  of  Ihe  universal  dispo- 
sition to  hoard,  in  consequence  of  loss  of 
confidence.    Thirdly,  bonds  and  bills  of  ex- 
change will  generally  diminish  in  amount, 
because  these  depend  on  credit  altogether, 
and  the  first  effect  of  the  pressure  is  the  de. 
struction  of  confidence,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  credit.    Fourthly,  stock*  of 
every  description  diminish  in  value,  or  mm 
entirely  destroyed,  by  the  disastrous  opena- 
tion  of  the  times.    Money,  and  not  stocksv 
is  what  the  times  call  for.    And  thus  do  we 
see,  that  while  the  exchangee  increase,  the 
circulation  of  the  currency  grows  sluggish, 
arfd  the  quantity  in  actual  circulation  rapid- 
ly diminishes. 

Combined  effect  of  these  causes.— What 
then,  let  me  ask,  is  the  effect  of  the  com- 
bined operation  of  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  exchanges,  greater  sluggishness  in 
the  circulation,  and  diminution  of  the  whole 
circulating  medium  1    Most  undoubtedly,  a 
continued  fall  in  prices,  until  certain  causes 
are  thrown  into  operation,  which  will  coun- 
teract this  downward  motion.    Mr.  Hume, 
in  his  History  of  England,  says  there  is  s 
point  in  the  depression  of  nations,  in  the 
scale  of  circulation,  below  which  they  can- 
not sink.    Amelioration  will  then  springotst 
of  tho  very  disorder  itself.     So  I  would  say 
in  the  disasters  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
there  is  a  certain  point  of  depression  below 
which  they  cannot  go.   The  self-sustaining 
energies  of  commerce  are  called  into  play, 
and  apply  the  healing  balm  without  the  in- 
terference of  government.  Thus,  the  causes, 
whose  operation  I  have  just  been  consider- 
ing, gave  a  downward  motion  to  prices  in 
our  country,  until  they  reached  that  point 
which  made  this  one  of  the  worst  markets 
in  the  world  to  sell  in,  and  one  of  the  beet 
to.  sell  from.    The  effect  of  this  on  foreign 
exchange  will  readily  be  perceived.     More 
commodities  were  exported  than  imported. 
A  money  balance  was  created  in  favor  of  the 
nation.     Hence  a  rapid  and  full  current  of 
the  metals  was  soon  seen  flowing  steadily 
into  the  country,  and  supplying  the  vast  de- 
ficit in  the  circulating  medium,  occasioned 
by  sluggishness  of  circulation,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  from  general:  destruc- 
tion of  confidence  and  credit.    We  all  very 
well  recollect,  that  a  short  time  since,  almost 
every  paper  announced  the  fresh  arrivals 
of  cargoes  of  gold  and  silver— and  we  know 
that,  at  this  moment,  we  have  more  foreign 
coins  in  circulation  than  have  been  seen  in 
tho  country  for  years  past.    The  banks  too 
seem  generally  to  have    c'rawn   to  their 
vaults  large  portions  of  the  preoious  metal* 

(Teh*»*t1m0i) 
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[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Mines, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron 
Works  of  Scotland  and  England.  By 
M.  Dufrexoy,  Engineer  of  Mines. 
Paris,  1834. 

(Continued.) 
ENVIROX9  OF  DERBY. 

T  The  coal  basin  of  Derby,  a  prolongation 
of  that  of  Sheffield,  contains  many  large 
iron  works  ;  three  of  them,  the  Butterly, 
Codnor  Park,  and  Alpdon  works,  have 
adopted  the  hot  air  blast.  I  visited  the  first 
two,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jessop,oneof 
the  most  intelligent  iron  masters  in  the 
kingdom.  The  heating  apparatus  of  all 
these  differ  from  those  I  have  described, 
and,  in  some  essential  respects,  from  each 
other.  For  this  reason,  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  describe  them  in  detail, 
though  the  results  which  they  give  are 
not  so  favorable  as  those  obtained  at  the 
Calder  works* 


Butterly  Iron  Works  contains  three 
smelting  furnaces.  The  iron  there  made 
is  intended  for  castings,  either  of  first  or 
second  runnings.  One  furnace  only  was 
in  blast  when  I  visited  Derbyshire.  The 
air  for  the  blast  was  heated  by  an  appara- 
tus at  each  tuyere ;  this  apparatus  was 
composed  of  the  large  pipes,  ABC,  (figs. 
11  and  12,)  27  inches  diameter  in  the 
clear,  placed  horizontally  one  over  the 
other,  and  separated  by  arched  plates,  m 
n,  m'  n'.  These  pipes  are  connected  in 
pairs,  by  elbow  pipes,  d  e,  df  e'.  The 
air  from  the  blast  engine  enters  by  the 
pipe  c,  and  makes  its  exit  at  g,  after  hav- 
ing passed  the  length  of  the  three  pipes 
successively.  The  joints  are  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  furnace  proper ;  but  to 
prevent  the  air  being  cooled  in  traversing 
the  elbows,  (hey  are  cased  in  brick-work. 

The  elbows  connecting  the  long  pipes 
are  in  plates,  connected  by  bolts  and  nuts, 
passing  through  lugs,  or  flanges.  The 
pipes  are  one  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
and  rest  upon  fire  lumps,  t  t,  placed  at 
proper  distances  upon  the  arch  plates,  m 
n,  mf  n'.  This  disposition  allows  the 
flame  to  envelope  them  on  all  sides. 

The  first  pipe,  A,  is  not  exposed  direct- 
ly to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  it  is  separa- 
ted from  the  grate  by  an  arch  of  brick, 
extending  the  whole,  length  of  the  furnace, 
which  allows  the  flame  to  pass  by  the 
flues,  v  v.  The"  partitions,  m  and  n,  have 
openings,  p  and  q,  placed  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  furnace,  so  as  to  compel  the 
flame  to  traverse  the  whole  length,  with- 
out escaping  from  one  story  to  another. 
All  the  arches  aro  of  fire  brick,  one  brick 
thick.  The  expenditure  of  this  apparatus 
is  62  cwt.  for  each  ton  of  casting  made. 
The  air  is  raised  to  360°  Fahr.  Not- 
withstanding the  feeble  temperature,  a 
great  economy  of  fuel  is  effected,  as  in- 
dicated below. 

Consumption  and  products  during  the 
first  week  in  July,  1830,  from  furnace  No. 
2,  worked  with  -cold  air,  1$9  tons  5  cwt. 
of  coke,— corresponding  to  218  tons  10 
cwt.  of  coali  109  tons  17  cwt.  of  ore,  and 
85  tons  of  flux, — produced 83  tons  metal. 
u  Consumption  and  products  of  furnace,  d 


No.  2,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1833,  heated 
air  being  used  :  The  furnace  received 
forty -one  charges,  each  composed  of  9 
cwt.  crude  coal,  9  cwt.  ore  roasted,  and  3 
cwt.  flux.  The  average  of  the  first  fort- 
night in  July  had  been  forty  charges  per 
day,  and  the  iron  produced  seven  tons. 

Upon  comparing,  from  these  data,  the 
consumption  of  the  two  periods,  one  ton 
of  iron  required  as  follows : 

1830.  Cold  air  and  coke — Coal,  5  ton* 
16  cwt. ;  ore,  3  tons  ;  flux,  1  ton. 

1833.  Heated  air  and  coal — Coal,  2 
tons  18  cwt.,  including  fuel  to  heat  the 
air;  ore,  2  tons  11  cwt.;  flux,  1  ton. 

To  know  the  whole  expense  of  fuel, 
that  used  by  the  blast  engine  must  be 
added,  for  which  I  have  no  precise  data; 
but  this  expense  must  necessarily  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  yield  of  the 
furnace. 

At  Butterly,  therefore,  a  saving  of  one 
half  the  fuel  has  been  effected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  plan.  The  quanti- 
ty of  flux  remains  the  same,  because  the 
sulphurous  nature  of  the  coal  requires  a 
large  proportion  of  lime. 

The  blast  engine,  which  served  but 
two  furnaces,  now  works  three  ;  but  to 
obtain  this  increase,  a  larger  cylinder  was 
put  in.  Formerly,  the  cylinder  was  se- 
venty inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
stroke,  working  thirteen  revolutions; 
now,  the  cylinder  is  eighty  inches,  the 
length  of  stroke  and  number  of  revolu- 
tions remaining  the  same. 

The  quantity  of  air  expended,  which 
was  2,500  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  now 
reduced  to  2,160  feet ;  but  the  pressure, 
two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  inch,  has 
undergone  no  variation.  The  opening 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tuyere  has  been 
reduced  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches ;  the  iron  produced  is  intended 
for  castings. 

Codnor  Park  Works.' — This  work  con- 
sists of  three  furnaces,  three  refineries, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  puddling  fur- 
naces to  work  up  all  the  metal.  These 
furnaces  have  worked  for  the  past  year 
with  heated  air  and  crude  coal.  The 
substitution  of  heated  air  has  produced  a 
saving  of  fuel  similar  to  that  stated  for 
Butterly  ;  2  tons  9  cwt.  being  now  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  one  ton  of  metal,  which 
formerly  required  five  tons.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  expense  of  coal  has 
always  been  less  at  Codnor  Park  than  at 
Butterly,  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  iron  produced.  This  differ- 
ence would  be-much  more  sensible,  if  the 
same  quality  of  coal  was  used  at  both 
works ;  but  at  Codnor  Park  the  soft  coal 
is  used,  while  at  the  other  a  variety  called 
cherry  coal  is  used,  which  better  resists 
the  aqtion  of  the  blast. 

Consumption  for  one  ton,  using  cold 
blast :  Butterly,  5  tons  16  cwt. ;  Codnor 
Park,  5  tons. 

Same;  with  hot  air*— Butterly,  for  smelt, 
ing  2  tons  12  cwt.,  apparatus  6  cwt.,  total 
2  tons  18  cwt. ;  Codnor  Park,  for  smelting 
2  tons  9  cwt.,  apparatus  6  cwt.,  total  2  tons 
15  cwt. 


pipes,  A  and  B  (figs.  13  and  14,)  placed  one 
above  the  other,  in  which  are  inserted  small 
pipes,  a  b,  having  the  same  centres  as  the 
large  pipes,  A  and  B.  These  pipes  are 
connected  by  elbows,  so  thai  the  air,  kt 
|  passing  from  the  blast  engine,  thraegh 
the  interior  pipe,  b,  spreads  itself  over  the 
circular  space,  c  d,  between  the  pipes  B 
and  b ;  passing  then  into  the  second  in- 
terior pipe,  a  is  transmitted  to  the  furnace 
by  traversing  the  second  circular  space, 
A.  This  disposition  of  double  pips*,  one 
within  the  other,  was  adopted  te  remedy 
a  serious  inconvenience  experieeced  et 
Butterly, — an  inconvenience  incident  to 
pipes  of  large  diameter,  in  which  the  sir 
being  heated  unequally,  a  current  of  cool 
air  passes  along  the  centre  of  the  pipe, 
and  renders  it  impossible  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature sufficiently. 

The  pipes,  A  B,  are  of  cast-iron,  thirty 
inches  diameter  outside,  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  thick ;  the  small  pipes,  a  and 
6,  are  of  boiler  iron,  six-tenths  of  an  inch 
thick,,  and  eighteen  inches  diameter  in 
the  clear.  The  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace is  the  same  as  at  Butterly— figs.  13 
and  14  giving  an  exact  idea  of  it*  The 
air  is  heated,  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
to  400°  Fahr.,  with  a  consumption  of  6 
cwt.  coal. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  the 
metal  made  at  Codnor  Park  is  made  into 
malleable  iron  ;*  this  iron  is  used  ia  the 
machine  shops  of  Mr.  Jessop.  It  serves 
equally  well  for  boiler  iron  for  steam  en- 
gines, which  requires  the  very  best  metal. 


The  apparatus  employed  at  Codnor  Park, 
for  heating  the  blast,  is  composed  of  two. 


ENVTBON8  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  introduction  of  the  hot  sir  blast 
has  scarcely  commenced  in  the  Staflerd- 
shire  iron  district,  the  opinion  being  still 
prevalent  that  the  quality  of  the  iron  is 
deteriorated  by  its  use,  has  retarded  the 
trial  of  it  until  within  a  year  past.  One 
work  only,  near  Wednesbury,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Forster  &  Co.,  uses  the 
heated  air.  The  success  attending  this 
experiment  determined  the  proprietors  of 
the  other  works  to  make  similar  trials. 

The  apparatus  employed  here  is  placed 
above  the  trunnel  head  of  the  furnace, 
and  is  the  only  one  at  which  such  an  ar- 
rangement has  been  effected  in  England. 
It  is  composed  of  a  solid  pyramidal  ring, 
(figs.  15  and  16,)  A  B  C  D,  and  a  series 
of  small  tubes,  t,  which  penetrate  into  the 
furnace. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  ring,  m  be 
d,  is  a  cast  iron  cylinder,  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  twelve  feet  in  height,  in  place 
of  the  chimney  which  usually  surmounts 
the  trunnel  head  of  the  furnace.  The  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  pyssmid  is  octagons!, 
and  made  of  boiler  plates,  riveted  togeth- 
er like  a  steam  boiler,  its  diameter  at  the 
middle  being  six  feet ;  a  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  one  foot  on  all 
sides*;  to  protect  the  outer  surface  from 
the  cooling  action  of  the  air,  it  is  encased 
in  brick-work. 

The  air,  passing  from  the  blast  engine, 
is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  rarnace,  cir- 
culates through  the  pipe,  s  e  e,  onerleve| 
with  the  top  of  the  furnace,  then  divides. 

*  Thia  w  an  error,  a*  large  quantities  ofpipei  are 
strt  at  th»  work  te  the  London  nsartsL— [TrsBfJi 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fig.  7.  Fig.  8. 
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itself  among  the  eight  vertical  pipes,  f  g, 
placed  round  the  outer  surface  of  tho 
casing,  which  are  connected  with  the  cir- 
cular pipe  ;  each  of  these  vertical  tubes 
communicate*  with  the  interior  of  the 
case,  or  pyramid,  by  six  small  tubes, 
which  pass  into  projections  within  the  in- 
terior of  the  furnace. 

Th  »  part  of  the  tubes,  /,  enters  into  the 
pipes,  *%  closed  at  the  extremity ;  so  that 
*he  air,  in  moving,  is  forced  te  spread  it- 
*elf  over  the  surface  of  the  heater.  These 
tubes,  f,  are  all  of  cast  iron,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  distributing  pipes,  fg,  by 
leather  sleeves,  «". 

The  air,  after  being  heated  in  the  tubes, 
t ,  aad  in  the  circular  heater,  ABCD, 
m  h  c  d,  re-ascends  to  the  tuyeres  by  the 
opening,  t>.  To  prevent  the  air  from 
cooling  during  the  transit,  the  conductor 
■s  placed  in  the  chimney  of  the  steam 
boiler,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  distant ;  a 
kind  of  brick-work  connects  the  furnace 
with  this  chimney. 

With  all  these  precautions,  the  tempe- 
Yature  of  the  blast  cannot  be  raised  high- 
er than  to  360°  Fahr.,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  heat  it  again  in  a  furnace, 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  embrasure  of  the 
nirnace. 

The  ^consumption  of  this  fire  is  nearly 
*  <£*;  <>f  c°al  to  the  ton  of  iron. 

TJns  apparatus  is  very  costly,  and  re- 
****s  frequent  repairs  ;  the  little  saving 
•f  fuel  effected  by  it,  (about  3  cwt.  of 
«oal  per  ton  of  iron,)  is  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  expense  of  construe 
toon  and  repairs,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
numerous  interruptions  which  take  place 
mconsequence  of  repairs  required  almost 

The  introduction  of  hot  air  has  effect. 
ed,  m  these  works,  the  same  economy  as 
in  the  others  cited,  where  this  plan  is 
adopted.     One  ton  of  iron  required,  in 

iSJ'J    * of coke> e(*ual  to 5 tons 9 

cwu  at  coal ;  now,  the  same  quantity  of 
iron  consumes  2  tons  14  cwt.  of  coal,  as 
rfl m?wlQ&  statement  shows : 
On  the  20th  July,  there  passed  through 

?ne,5riaC!,tWen!y  Char«es>  composed  of 
lOcwt.  crude  coal,  9  cwt.  roasted  ore,  and 
6  cw  .  flux.  The  product  biing  8  tons  of 
metoj,  each  ton  consumed  2  tons  10  cwt. 
coal  for  fusion,  and  4  cwt.  coal  for  heating 
«e  apparatus— total,  2  tons  14  cwt.-  ore 

*°  nnf    2  t0ns  6  cwt' ;  flux» l  ton  10  cwt- 
Thexonsuraption  in  flux  was  considera. 

We,  because  of  the  sulphurous  nature  of 

the  ore.     The  slag  which  came  from  the 

furnace  was  crystalline,  and  gave  off  verv 

stronj  sulphurous    odors.      Before   the 

mtroJuction  of  hot  air,  the  daily  produc- 

ThJ{  **  *?"*  was  «fr  «  tons. 
They  have,  therefore,  obtained,  besides 
an  econemy  m  fuel,  a  diminution  of  the 
general  expenses,   and   of  labor.     The 

2rA°f  bla*  hM  not  b*°°  Ranged! 
alctor^3  haVe  been  en]ar^  from 

of  Mr  1W '™  Pr°^uced  at  the  *<>** 
™d ^»h T^*  W  U8ed  for  th*  Sundry, 

fTa^tSf  of  F*  ;.that  Which  flo™ 


to  last  running  givi  No  2   P* h«wfJ    theue[n,pl7lnent  of  heated  air,  it  is  not 

*  gives  xvo.  2.    They  dis- 1|  probable  that  a  saving  would  be  effected 


tinguish  the  two  kinds  of  iron  by  the  man. 
ner  in  which  they  run  from  the  furnace, 
and  by  the  furrows  produced  on  the  sur. 
face  when  it  cools. 

WALES. 

There  are  in  Wales  but  two  works 
using  the  healed  air — that  of  Warteg, 
and  Blaen-Avon,  ten  miles  from  Aberga- 
veny.  None  of  the  Merthyr-tidvyl  works 
have  intrdduced  it,  though  the  Dowlais 
and  Penn.y-danau  have  made  experiments 
thereon. 

The  abandonment  of  heated  airjn  so 
extensive  an  iron  country,  and  in  'which 
improvements  are  sought  after  with  care,' 
has  led  many  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  it.  Some  have 
thought  that,  while  so  much  saving  was 
effected  by  the  use  of  this  plan  in  the  fur- 
naces of  Scotland,  where  the  metal  was 
destined  for  the  foundry,  it  could  not  be 
employed  by  other  works,  the  product  of 
which  is  converted  into  bar,  or  malleable, 
iron. 

The  examples  furnished  by  the  iVetr- 
castle,  Codnor  Park,  and  Wednesbury 
works,  in  which  they  make  bar  iron  of 
very  good  quality,  prove  that  this  opinion 
is  not  well  founded.  The  partial  aban- 
donment of  the  plan  in  Wales  should,  in 
part,  be  attributed  to  the  bad  construction 
of  their  heating  apparatus,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  diminished  saving  which 
would  result  to  them,  since  the  employ- 
ment of  crude  coal  has  been  effected  ;  a 
saving  which  the  cost  of  the  patent  would 
almost  balance.  To  appreciate  these 
reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  somo 
details  upon  the  expense  of  making  iron 
in  that  country. 

From  all  the  information  gained  upon 
the  experiments  made  at  Dowlais,  or 
Pcnn-y-danau,  it  appears  that,  the  ap- 
paratus being  of  bad  construction,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  could  not  be  raised 
to  more  than  300°  Fahr.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  attempted,  with  success,  the 
substitution  of  crude  coal  for  coke.  An 
accident  happening  to  the  apparatus,  obli- 
ged them  to  suspend  tho  use  of  hot  air 
for  several  days,  and  showed  them  that, 
without  difficulty,  the  crude  coal  could  be 
worked  even  with  cold  air.  The  saving 
which  resulted  from  this  substitution  was 
such  that  the  proprietors  did  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  repair  the  heating  appara- 
tus,  and  thenceforth  abandoned  it.  Since 
that  period,  most  of  the  Welsh  furnaces 
use  the  crude  coal,  but  some  emplov  a 
mixture  of  coal  and  coke.  " 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
of  fuel  and  material  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  metal. 

Penn-y-danau.  Dowlaie.  Cyrartha.  Plymouth. 
Coal 2    9*6     2H$     £  f8  $     i  fi  * 

Flux,   ...      19    2  13  0         16  0         — 

Add  to  this,  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  blast  engines,  about  the  same  for 
ea™>  varying  from  5  to  6  cwt. 

The  average  quantity  of  coal  consumed 
in  each  of  these  works  is,  therefore,  two 
and  a  half  tons  for  each  ton  of  iron.  By 
tne,  employment  of  heated  air,  it  is  not 


over  this  expense  of  more  than  33J  per 
cent.,  or  17  cwt.  of  coal  for  each  ton  of 
iron  ;  deduct  from  this,  the  fuel  consumed 
to  heat  the  apparatus,  estimated  at  6  cwt., 
and  the  actual  saving  would  be  reduced 
to  11  cwt.,  costing,  at  3*.  7<J.,or  86  cento 
per  top,  at  the  works,  44  cents ;  and  as 
the  patent  right  is  charged  at  one  half,  or 
24  cents  per  ton  of  iron,  the  saving  would 
be  diminished  to  20  cents  per  ton.  This 
economy,  itself  very  small,  would  scarce, 
ly  be  appreciated  in  a  district  where  all 
the  materials  arc  so  cheap,  that  iron  may 
be  produced  at  a  less  price  than  in  any 
other  district  in  Great  Britain. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  non-adop- 
tion  of  this  plan  in  Wales,  is  no  evidence 
that  it  does  not  effect  any  saving  in  fuel ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  leads  me  to  think 
that  there  would  be  economy,  as  in  other 
works  where  the  plan  is  used ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  the  expense*  of  coal  being 
very  small  in  Wales,  the  economy  would 
not  be  as  marked  as  in  the  works  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Warteg  Iron  Works,  which  have 
been  named  at  the  beginniug  of  this  sec- 
tion, sustain  this  opinion.  In  this  estab- 
lishment, the  heating  apparatus  is  com- 
posed  of  a  very  short  dcvelopement  of 
pipes,  so  that  the  air  cannot  acquire  a 
temperature  of  more  than  400°  Fahr* 
The  coal,  which  is  very  bituminous,  and 
loses  55°  per  100  in  the  coking,  cannot 
be  employed  crude  in  the  furnace,  with 
the  air  at  so  low  a  temperature ;  it  results 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the  saving 
obtained  is  not  so  great  as  at  the  furnaces 
of  Scotland,  but  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
saving  in  those  works  where  the  appara* 
tus  is  not  so  perfect,  and  where  coke  is 
still  used..  Nevertheless,  the  diminution 
in  the  cost  is  very  marked :  before  the 
introduction  of  heated  air,  one  ton  of  iron 
required  a  consumption  of  two  tons  of 
coke  ;  the  produce  of  four  tons,  three  cwt* 
of  coal.  The  consumption  of  coke  is  still 
about  the  same,  but,  as  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  carbonizing  it  so  completely,  it  is 
now  produced  by  only  three  tons  of  coal. 

The  yield  of  the  furnace  has  been  aug. 
mented  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  iron, 
each,  in  twenty. four  hours. 

.  *  The  author  should  have  attributed  this  difference, 
m  a  great  degree,  to  tho  superior  quality  of  the  T*ff 
Vale  coal  over  the  Scotch,  the  former  yielding  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  carbon,  while  the  proportion  in 
the i  latter  is  less  than  65  per  cent.;  some  varieties  even 
as  little  m  51  per  cent.— [Trans.J^ 
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AGRICULTURE,  Ac. 


On  Budding  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Jly  the 
Conductors.  To  which  is  added,  the  dtf. 
ferent  modes  of  Budding ;  and  of  Herba- 
ceous, or  Summtr  Grafting,  extracted 
from  Loudon'*  Gardener's  Mogazint 

(Continued  from  our  lut  number.) 

13.  Escutcheon  Budding,  with  a  Portion  of 

Terminal  Buds;    Oreffe  en    E'cusson  par 

Portion  a*   y*ux  -terminaux,  {Jig.  10.)— A 

Ciece,  measuring  six  or  eight  lines  in 
'ngtb,  out  from  the  [op  of  a  brunch,  is 
split  in  twos  dividing  the  terminal  bud  ex- 
actly in  tbe  middle.  Ad  incision-  is  then 
made  in  the  stock  ic  the  form 
of  a  T,  and  the  half  bud  is  in- 
serted into  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. Id  case  of  need,  the  ter- 
1«  i  iainal  eye  might  be  divided 
T  /  into  four  equal  parts.  The 
'  growing  bud  ought  to  be  used 
to  insure  success,  though  this 
mode  will  sometimes  succeed 
with  a  dormant  bud.  This 
method  may  be  very  useful, 
IT  the  tree  to  be  propagated 
bas  no  young  side  shoots  ,"lrong  enough  to 
admit  of  a  bud  being  taken  from  them.  It 
is  particularly  suitable  for  rare  trees,  with 
scaly  buds  and  opposite  branches; 

14.  Jnnnlar  Flute  Budding;  Grtffe  en 
Piute  en  Jlnneau,  {Jig.  11,)— A  branch  is 
chosen  on  the  tree  which  is  to  be  propaga- 
ted, as  tbiek  a?)  or  thicker  than,  the  stock, 
and  a  ring  of  bark,  including  an  eye,  ia  cut 

from  it,  and  detached  by  split- 
ling  it  perpendicularly  on  one 
side,  and  then  separating  it 
from  the  wood  by  inserting 
I  under  it  the  spatula-like  han- 
I  die  of  the  budding-knife.  A 
similar  operation  is  then  per- 
formed on  the  stock;  that  is 
to  say,  a  ring  *(  bark,  exact- 
ly  of  the  same  size,  is  de- 
tached from  the  stem  in  the  same  manner, 
but  without  caring  whether  there  are  buds 

Sn  It  or  not.  In  its  place  is  put  the  ring  la- 
en  from  tbe  branch  to  be  propagated,  with 
the  precaution  of  making  the  inner  barks 
join  together  exactly  both  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. No  binding  is  applied;  but  the  whole 
is  covered  with  grafting-clay  (onguent  rfe 
St.  Fiacre)  or  grafting-wax.  Neither  the 
branches  nor  the  head  of  the  stock  are  to 
be  cut  down  till  the  bud  has  taken.  The 
two  periods  most  favorable  for  tbis  sort  of 
budding  are,  the  time  of  the  greatest  move- 
ment of  the  sap  in  the  spring,  and  at  the 
end  of  its  greatest  movement  in  August. 
This  mode  of  budding  has  the  advantage 
of  never  mutilating  the  stock  ;  because,  if  it 
does  not  lake,  the  bark  of  the  ring  supplies 
the  place  of  that  taken  away.  It  is  not 
only  suitable  for  the  propagation  of  walnut 
trees,  but  also  for  the  increase  of  all  rare 
trees  with  hard  wood,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can oaks  anil  cliesnuts. 

15.  Split  Flute  Budding ;  Greffe  en  Flute 
fendue. — The  only  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  mode  is,  that,  if  tbe  ring 
of  bark  containing  the  bud  is  larger  than 
the  space  prepared  for  it  on  the  stock,  a 
piece  must  be  taken  from  it  longitudinally, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  exactly. 

1 6.  Flute  Budding  by  elate  Contact,  Tube 
Budding ;  Greffe  en  Flute  par  Juxtaposi- 
tion, ou  en  Siglet.~Tbe  head  of  the  stock 
being  cut  off,  a  ring  of  bark,  2  in.  or  8  in. 
long,  is  removed.  A  shoot  is  then  taken 
from  the  tree  to  be  increased,  of  exactly  the 
same  thickness  as  tbe  stock,  and  a  ring  or 
tube  of  bark  is  taken  off  the  thick  end, 
without   being   split   longitudinally,   not 


quite  ao  long  as  the  piecejof  bark  taken  off 
tbe  Block,  but  provided  with  two  or  three 
good  eyes-  The  tube  thus  formed  is  placed 
upon  the  stock  in  the  room  of  the  one  taken 
away,  and  care  is  taken  to  make  the  two 
edges  of  bark  join  below.  The  part  of  the 
stock  which  projects  over  the  ring. of  bark 
is  next  split  into  shreds,  and  brought  down 
over  it  all  round,  so  as,  when  secured  by 
grafting-clay,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  This 
mode  of  budding  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
south  of  prance  for  propagating  walntiia, 
cheshtiist  figs,  mulberries;  ahd  other  trees 
with  thick  bark  and  .abundant  pith. 

17.  Common  Flute  Budding;  Greffe  a 
Flute  ordinaire,  (Jig.  13.)— The  head  of  tbi 
stock  is  cut  off ;  but,  instead  of  removing  a 

it  K>ngitu( 

ly   into   foUi 

i   five  strips,  each 

J  3  ia.  or  3  inches 

I  long,  and  turned 

I  figure,  being  left 
'  still  attached  to 
the  tree.  Pron 
a  shoot  of  tbi 
tree  to  be  propa- 
gated, a  tube  of  bark  is  taken,  furnished 
with  foiir  or  five  eyes,  rather  shorti 
the  strips,  though  longer  tflan  in  tu 
ding.  When  the  tube  df  the  sciotl  is  slip- 
ped on  the  stock,  tbe  strifes  of  bark  afe 
raised  over  it,  and  fastened  at  tbe  top  by  a 
ligature.  This  method  of  budding  is  in 
very  general  use  both  in  France  and  Ger- 

18.  Flute  Budding  in  Shreds,  with  the 
Stock  cut  obliquely  ;  Greffe  en  Flute  et  en 
Laniere.-*' This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mode  above  described,  with  the  end  of  the 
stock  cut  obliquely,  as  shown  at  a  in  fig. 
12,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  afterwards 
cut  into  shreds  and  turned  down  over  the 
tube  of  bark,  aa  in  tube  budding,  No.  16. 
II.  HEaBActous  Geiftibo.  Greffe  Herbaeee. 

1.  Grafting  upon  fleshy  or    tuberculous 
Roots ;  Greffe  «W  Ratines  ehranues  ou  tu- 
bereukiueljfig-  1*".)— It  not  unirequenlly 
happens  that  a  tubercle  of  a  georgma  root 
is  found  without  eyes;  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  of  the  cultiva. 
tor,  it  may  remain  in  the 
ground  one  or'  two  years 
without  budding,  till  at  last 
it  rots.     This  imperfection 
is  easily  discovered  if  the 
neck  of  the  tuber  is  looked 
at  attentively,  for  it  is  al- 
ways there  that  the  buds 
•  are  found.    In  this  case,  as 
soon  as  a  georgina  bud  upon  some  other 
tuber  has  begun  to  germinate,  it  is  picked 
out  with  the  point  of  the  grafting-knife, 
and  ia  taken  away  with  a  small  piece  of  the 
tubercle  adhering  to  il.     On  tbe  neck  of  the 
barren  tubercle  a  small  hole  ■  is  made,  in 
which  the  bud  is  inserted,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  base  of  the  bud  shall  be 
perfectly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
tubercle  ;  and  it  is  cemented  with  grafting- 
wax.    The  tubercle  is  then  planted  in  a 
pot,  taking  care  not  to  cover  the  neck  on 
which  the  graft  is,  and  the  pot  is  plunged 
in  &  hot-bed,  under  glass.    When  the  graft 
has  taken  properly,  the  plant  is  turned  out 
into  the  optn  border. 

9.  Herbaceous  Furrow-Grafting  for  verti. 
cat  Shoots;  Greffe  herbaete  en  Rainure  pour 
Its  Omnitiges,  (fig.  14.)— A  bud  with  a  tri- 
angular  slice  of  bark  and  wood,  when  in  a 
soft  or  herbaceous  state,  is  cut  out  of  the 


scion, and  inserted  in  a 
corresponding  groove 
made  in  the  stock,  aa 
shown  in  tbe  figure; 
a  ligature  is  applied, 
and  afterwards  graft- 
ing-wax: This  mode 
of  grafting  BUCceetU 
both  with  the  young 
wood    of    trees    and  __ 

with  herbaceous  plants,  whether  peren  n  ' 
or  annual.  M.  Tschoudy  gave  the  am, 
trary.hame  Of  oniniiiges  to  those  plants,  c 
the  shbo'ti  of  which  hate  an  equal  tendeU  II 
upwards,  and  which,  of  fc'bufsej  are  * 
equally  suitable  to  graft  upon. 

3.  Herbaceous  Grafting  for  Shoots  with 
opposite  Leaves ;  Greffe  herbaeee  pour  Us 
Bourgeons  a  FeuiUes  opposeet,  {fig.  15.)— 
Ih  the  middle  of  the  stem,  between  two  op. 
poslte  eyes,  an  angular  and  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made,  tra- 
versing the  stem  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 
The  graft  Is  cttt  angu- 
larly at  its  top  and 
bottom,  and  it  is  Id* 
serted  as  in  the  figure"; 
The  binding,  He.,  is 
then  put  on  aa  Uatalt 
This  mode  of  grafting 
is  suitable  for  those 
species  of  trees,  mad 

annual  or  perennial  plants,  the  ban  of 
Which  are  opposite  on  the  stem,  which  hap- 
pens most  frequently  on  the  central  t hoots 
of  plants.  M.  Tschoudy  gives  the  name  of 
muttitiget  to  those  plants,  the  central  shoots 
of  which  have  s  tendency  to  rise  more  ver- 
tically than  the  lateral  ones,  and  which 
have  consequently  more  vigor;  it  ia  upon 
these  central  shoots  that  the  grafts  ought 

4.  Grafting  on  the  Stem  ofJtnnmml  or  Pe- 
rennial Plants;  Greffe  sur  Tige  de  Plantes 
J)nnuellet  ou  Vivaeet,  {fig.  16.)— Tbe  period 
chosen  for  this  mode  of  grafting  is  that  of 
the  greatest  vigor  of  the  plant,  that  is,  some 

days  before  its  going  into 
'  flower.    The  stem  of  the 
stock  is  cut  through  above 
a  leaf,  as  near  as  possible 
to   its  petiole,  and  a  slit 
downwards  is  made  in  the 
section.    A  shoot  is  then 
taken  off  near  the  root  of 
the  plant  to  be  increased, 
the  end  of  which  is  cut 
into  a  wedge  shape,  and  is 
inserted  in  the  slip  made  in  the  stock,  tak- 
ing great  care  of  the  leaf  on  the  latter;  for 
I  is  that  whic' 


rish  tbe 


the  circulation  of  the  sap.  A  bandage  is 
pplied,  and  the  junction  covered  with 
rafting-wax,  as  before.  When  the  graft 
las   taken,  which    is  -ascertained    by  its 

Srrowth,  the  ligature  is  removed,  and  the  old 
eaf,  and  the  shoots  from  the  stock  below 
the  graft,  are  removed.  M.  Tschoudy 
grafted  in  this'  manner  artichokes  upon 
irdoons,  and  other  plants  on  their  con- 

"  thing  on  Succu- 
lents ;  Greffe  des  Plantes 
Grasses,  (fig.  17.)— Taks 
a  young  shoot  or  leaf  of  a, 
succulent  plant,  (i.  e.,  of 
a  cactus  or  opuntia,)  and, 
cutting  its  base  to  a  point 
or  wedge,  insert  it  in  a 
hole  or  slit  made  in  the 
leaf  of  another 
species,  but  of  the  same 
genus.        „-*- s 
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6.  Grafting  the  Mtton  ;  Grtfft  du  Melon, 
(.fig.  16.)— On  the  stem  of  a  cucumber,  or 
any  other  plant  of  the  family  of  Cucurbi- 
(acew,  but  having  some  analogy  with  the 
melon,  choose  a  vigorous   part  of  a   shoot 
having  a  weU-deveToped  leaf.    In  the  axil 
of   this  leaf  an 
oblique    cut     is 
made,  of  half  its 
thickness.     The 
'  point  of  a  melon 
shoot,  so  far  deve- 
loped as  to  hare 
its     fruit    quite 
formed,  is    then 
cut  off,  and  point- 
ed at  its  end,  3 
is  inserted  in  the 
pvaya  taking  care 
scion  has  taken, 
operation  is  per- 
■r,  with  ligatures 
node  of  grafting 
t  has  not  hiiher- 
ul  end.     Tonia- 
„,.  _._, ? ._ s  manner  on  po- 
tatoes, and  it  is  said  that  potato  plants 
thus  treated  produce  good  crops  both  of  po- 
tatoes and  tomatoes. 

Grafting-wax  may  be  formed  with  tur- 
pentine, bees'  wax,  resin,  and  a  little  tallow, 
Belted  together.  It  may  either  be  put  on 
is  the  same  manner  as  grafting- clay,  but 
not  more  then  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick. 
neiB  ;  or  it  may  be  very  thinly  spread  upon 
cotton  cloth,  and  used  id  shreds  like  stick- 
ing-plaster. In  this  last  state  it  serves 
both  u  a  ligature  for  retaining  the  es- 
cutcheon or  scion  in  its  place,  and  as  a  co- 
ming for  excluding  the  air.  In  very  deli- 
cate budding  and  grafting,  fine  moss  and 
cotton  wool  are  frequently  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  grafting-clay  or  grafting-wax ; 
the  moss  or  cotton  being  tied  firmly  on  with 
thread  or  strands  of  bast  matting. 


[Ejlmot  from  (he  Mumchiiaetts  Agricultural  Kepori- 

lory,  &c] 
List  of  the  Forest  Tree*  of  America,  de. 
scribed  in  the  work  of  Ja.  Andre  F.  Mi- 

(The  botanical  name  of  each  Iran  ii  tint  given,  fol- 
lowed by  the  mail  common  American  nam*.  The 
tndgar  mama  wed  in  variout  pan*  of  the  United 
SMM,  or  Canada,  next  follow.] 

Pinua  rubra,  Red  pine. — Red  pine,  only 
name  given  to  this  tree  in  Canada ;  often 
used  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  Maine.  Norway  pine,  name  more 
generally  in  use  for  this  tree  than  the  above, 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  but  less  proper.  It  is  not 
the  Norway  pine,  says  Michaux.  Yellow 
pine,  name  sometimes  given  to  it  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Pin  rouge,  or  red  pine  in  Canada. 
Michaux  prefers  red  pine,  as  being  more 
characteristic  and  distinct. 

Pinua  rupestris,  Gray  pine. — Gray  pine, 
in  Canada,  by  the  French  and  English. 
Scrub  pine,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine. 
Uncommon  and  ordinary.    Michaux. 

Pinua  mitia,  Yellow  pine. — Yellow  pine, 
general  name  in  all  the  middle  states. 
Short-leaved  pine,  in  the  southern  slates. 
Spruce  pine,  a  secondary  name  in  these  last 
mentioned  states. 

This  is  described  by  Michaux  as  a  pretty 
valuable  tree,  ranking  after  the  red  pine, 
which  is  again  put  far  behind  the  long- 
leerrad  or  pitch  pine  of  the  south,  and  the 
white  pine  of  the  north. 


Pinua  mops,  Jersey  pine. — Jersey  pine, 
general  name  in  New-Jersey,  where  it 
abounds.  Scrub  pine,  the  name  given  to  it 
in  Virginia,  and.  in  those  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  it  is  found. 

Pinus  pungens,  Table-mountain  pine. — 
Table-mountain  pine,  the  only  name  given 
to  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  mountain, 
in  North  Carolina. 

Pinus  australis,  Long-leaved  pine. — Yel- 
low pine.  Long-leaved  pine.  Pilch  pine, 
(not  the  pitch  pine  of  the  north.)  Broom 
pine.  All  which  names  are  more  or  less  used 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  states, 
where  alone  this  tree  grows.  Southern 
pine  and  red  pine,  are  the  names  given  to 
it  in  the  middle  and  northern  states,  by 
those  who  use  it.  Georgia  pitch  pine, 
name  given  to  it  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  England. 

Pinus  serotina,  Pond  pine. — Pond  j>ine, 
name  given  by  M.  Michaux  to  this  pine, 
which  has  none  given  to  it  in  the  southern 
states,  where  he  found  it. 

Pinus  rigida,  Pitch  pine. — Pitch  pine, 
general  name  in  all  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states'.  This  is  the  true  pitch  pine  of 
New-England,  but  very  different  from  the 
pitch  pine  of  the  south. 

Pinus  tteda,  Loblolly  pine. — Loblolly 
pine,  only  name  in  the  southern  states. 
While  pine,  sometimes  so  called  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Pinus  strobus,  Whitexiine. — White  pine, 
only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  greater 
port  df  the  United  States,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New-Brunswick.  Pumpkin 
pine  and  sapling  pine,  names  sometimes 
given  to  it  in  Vermont,  New-Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  in  reference  to  the  quality  of 
its  wood.  Pin  blanc,  or  white  pine,  by  the 
Canadians.     Weymouth  pine,  in  England. 

Abies  nigra,  Black  spruce,  (double 
spruce.) — Black,  or  double  spruce,  name 
used  in  the  northern  states,  in  Maine,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Red  spruce,  in  the  same 
countries,  having  regard,  however,  to  trees 
of  larger  size  than  usual,  or  to  certain 
places  of  growth.  Epinetto  noire,  in  Ca- 
nada.    Sapinette  noire,  in  France. 

Abies  alba.  White  spruce. — White,  or 
single  spruce,  names  applied  in  the  north- 
em  states,  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  Epinette 
blanche,  in  Canada.  Sapinette  blanche, 
in  France. 

Abies  canadensis,  Hemlock  spruce. — 
Hemlock,  or  hemlock  spruce,  only  denomi- 
nation in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  this  tree  is  found,  Perusse, 
by  I  he  Canadians. 

Abies  balsamifera,  Silver  fir. — Silver  fir. 
Fir  balsam.  Balm  of  Gilead.  All  names 
equally  applied  to  this  tree  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Juglans  nigra,  Black  walnut. — Black 
walnut,  only  name  in  the  southern  and 
western  stales.  Noyer  noir,  by  the  French 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana.     - 

Juglans  cathartica,  Butter  nut. — Butter 
nut,  only  name  in  New- York,  and  Virginia, 
and  often  applied  in  the  northern  states. 
White  walnut,  name  much  in  use  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland.  Oil  nut,  name 
applied  in  New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut., 

Juglans  olivx-formis,  Pacane  nut.— Pa- 
I  cane  nut,  or  pacanier,  name  given  to  this 


tree  by  the  French  of  Louisiana,  and 
adopted  by  the  Americans. 

Juglans  arnara,  Bitter  nut  hickory. — 
Bitter  nut  hickory,  only  name  applied  toil 
in  New- York  and  New-Jersey.  White 
hickory,  general  name  in  Pennsylvania. 
Noyer  amer,  Canadian  name. 

Juglans  aquatica,  Water  bitter  nut  hicko- 
ry.—Water  bitter  nut,  name  given  to  it  by 
Michaux.  It  has  no  name  in  the  southern 
states,  where  it  grows. 

Juglans  tomentosa,  Mockemut  hickory. 
— Mockarnut  hickory,  general  name  in 
New-York  and  New-Jersey.  Whitebeart 
hickory,  name  sometimes  applied  in  those 
elates.  Common  hickory,  applied  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  other  southern 
states.  Noyer  dur,  by  the  French  of  the 
Illinois  country. 

Juglans  squamosa,  Shellbark  hickory. — 
Shellbark  hickory,  name  in  most  common 
use  in  the  United  States.  Shagbark  hicko- 
ry, name  sometimes  applied  to  the  north 
of  Connecticut  river.  Kisky  Thomas,  by 
the  Dutch  of  New-Jersey.  Noyer  tendre, 
by  the  French  of  Illinois. 

We  think  M.  Michaux  mistaken  on  this 
point.  It  is  the. common  walnut  of  our 
tables,  and  is  almost  universally  called 
shogbark.  In  all  the  northern  states,  we 
know  this  tree  by  the  name  of  walnut,  and 
not  hickory,  which  is  a  southern  name. 

Juglans  lacinJosa,  Thick  shellbark 
hickory. — Thick  shellbark  hickory,  name 
given  "to  this  tree  in  the  western  states, 
where  it  is  confounded  with  the  true  shall, 
or  shagbark.  Gloucester-nut  hickory, 
known  under  this  name  only  in  that  part 
of  Virginia.  Springfield  hickory,  another 
name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia. 

Juglans  porcina,  Pignut  hickory. — Pig- 
nut hickory,  most  common  name  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Hognut  hicko- 
ry, more  usual  name  in  some  districts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Juglans  myristicEeform is,  Nutmeg  hicko- 
ry-nut.— Nutmeg  hickory-nut,  name  given 
to  it  by  M.  Michaux,  it  having  no  name  in 
the  southern  states. 

Quercus  alba,  While  oak.— White  oak, 

Stneral  and  unique  name  throughout  the 
nited  States.  Cheneblanc,  by  the  Ca- 
nadians. 

Gtuercua  muscosa,  Mossy  cup  oak. — 
Mossy  cup  oak,  name  given  by  M.  Mi- 
chaux to  a  species  found  in  the  Genessee 
country,  and  near  Albany. 

duercus  macrocarpa,  Overcup  white 
oak. — Overcup  white  oak,  general  name 
given  to  it  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Qubtcus  obtusiloba,  Poet  oak. — Post 
oak,  general  name  in  both  Carelinas,  Geor- 
gia, and  Tennessee.  Iron  oak,  secondary 
name  in  those  countries.  Box  oak  arid 
box  white  oak,  name  given  to  it  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  parts  of  Virginia  bordering 
on  it. 

Quercus  lyrata,  Overcup  oak. — Overcup 
oak  and  swamp-post  oak,  names  equally 
used  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern 
states.  Water  white  oak,  secondary  name 
in  the  same  places. 

&ucrcus  prinus  discolor,  Swamp  white 
oak. — Swamp  while  oak,  most  common 
name  in  the  northern  and  middle  States. 
Water-chestnut  oak,  Pennsylvania  name. 
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Gtuereus  prinusp  alustris,  Chestnut  white 
oak.— Chestnut  white  oak,  name  applied  in 
the  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Caro- 
bnas.  White  oak,  peculiarly  so  called  on 
the  Savannah  river.  Swamp-chestnut  oak, 
secondary  name  in  the  same  places.         * 

duercus  prinus  monticola,  Rock-chest- 
nut oak. — Rock-chestnut  oak,  only  name 
given  to  this  tree  in  New- York  and  Ver- 
mont. Rock  and  rocky  oak,  second  name 
in  the  same  countries.  Chestnut  oak,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

duercus  prinus  acuminata,  Yellow  oak. 
— Yellow  oak,  name  given  to  this  tree  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
No  particular  name  given  to-  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

duercus  prinus  chinquapin,  Chinquapin 
oak. — Chinquapin  oak,  name  employed  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linaa.  Small-chestnut  oak,  in  New- York* 
and  Pennsylvania. 

duercus  virens,  Live  oak. — Live  qak, 
only  name  in  all  the  southern  states ;  and 
also  in  the  northern  states,  where  the  wood 
is  only  seen,  but  the  tree  is  never  found. 

duercus  phellos,  Willow  oak. — Willow 
oak,  only  name  in  the  southern  states,  and 
in  Pennsylvania. 

duercus  imbricaria,  Laurel  oak. — Lau- 
rel oak,  secondary  name  in  the  states  west 
of  the  Allegany  mountains.  Black-jack 
oak,  more  common,  but  less  proper  name, 
because  it  is  applied  to  another,  for  which 
it  is  kept  distinct.  Chene  a  latte,  by  the 
Illinois  French. 

duercus  cinerea,  Upland  willow  oak. — 
Barren's  willow  oak,  name  given  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

duercus  pumila,  Running  oak. — Run- 
ning oak,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern 
states. 

duercus  heterophylla,  Bartram's  oak. — 
Bartram's  oak,  name  given  to  an  oak  on 
the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia. 

duercus  aquatica,  Water  oak. — Water 
oak,  general  name  in  Virginia,  and  in  the 
southern  states. 

duercus  ferruginea,  Black-jack  oak. — 
Black-jack  oak,  name  in  use  in  the  south- 
ern states.  Barren's  oak,  name  employed 
in  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. 

duercus  banisteri,  Bear  oak.  —  Bear 
oak,  name  in  New-Jersey  and  New- York. 
Black  scrub  oak,  name  used  in  the  north 
of  Connecticut  river.  Scrub  oak,  in  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

duercus  catisboei,  Barren's  scrub  oak. — 
Barren's  scrub  oak,  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

duercus  falcata,  Spanish  oak. — Spanish 
oak,  only  name  in  use  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Red  oak,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

duercus  tinctoria,  Black  oak.  —  Black 
oak,  only  name  in  the  forests  of  the  mid- 
dle, western,  and  southern  states.  Querci- 
tron oak,  name  in  commerce.  Chene  noir, 
by  the  Illinois  French. 

duercus  coccinea,  Scarlet  oak. — Scarlet 
o*k,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux  to  a  tree, 
which,  in  the  middle  states,  bears  the  name 
of  red  oak,  being  confounded  with  a  species 
hereafter  mentioned. 

duercus  ambigua,  Gray  oak.  —  Gray 
«kt  only  name  given  to  this  species  in 


New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  as  well  as 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  New-Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

duercus  palustris,  Pine  oak.  —  Pine 
oak,  name  given  to  this  species  in  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Swamp  Spanish 
oak,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

duercus  rubra,  Red  oak.  —  Red  oak, 
.name  given  to  this  oak  in  all  the  northern 
and  middle  states. 

In  all  27  species  of  oaks. 

Betula  papyracea,  Canoe  birch. — Canoe 
and  paper  birch,  names  equally  used  in 
New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  district  of 
Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  further  north. 
White  birch*  name  also  equally  applied  in 
the  same  countries.  Bouleau  a  canot,  by 
the  French  in  Canada. 

Betula  populifolia,  White  birch. — White 
birch,  general  name  in  the  northern  and 
middle  states.     Old-field  birch. 

Betula  rubra,  Red  birch. — Red  birch,  so 
called  in  New-Jersey  and  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Broom  birch,  secondary 
name  in  Pennsylvania.  Birch,  in  the 
southern  states. 

Betula  lenta,  Black  birch. — Black  birch, 
denomination  applied  to  it  in  the  northern 
and  middle  states.  Cherry  birch,  secon- 
dary name  in  some  parts  of  the  northern 
states.  Sweet  birch,  in  the  middle  states. 
Mountain  mahogany,  in  a  part  of  Virginia. 
Cherry  birch.  Bouleau  cerisier,  by  the 
Canadians. 

Betula  lutea,  Yellow  birch.  —  Yellow 
birch,  name  given  to  this  species  in  Vermont 
and  New-Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  Maine 
and  New-Brunswick. 

Castanea  vesca,  Chestnut.  —  Chestnut, 
only  name  given  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  it  grows. 

Castanea  pumila,  Chincapin. — Chinea- 
pin,  only  denomination  given  to  it  in  the 
middle,  southern,  and  western  states. 

Fagus  sylvestris,  White  beech. — Beech, 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  White 
beech,  in  the  northern  states  and  district  of 
Maine. 

Fagus  ferruginea,  Red  beech.  —  Red 
beech,  in  the  northern  states,  and  district  of 
Maine. 

Chamaerops  palmeto,  Cabbage  tree. — 
Cabbage  tree,  or  palmetto,  in  the  southern 
states.  This  tree  is  extensively  used  in 
the  construction  of  wharves  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  being  free  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  worms. 

Ilex  opaca,  American  holly. — American 
holly,  so  called  in  all  the  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  it  grows. 

Diospiros  virginiana,  Persimmon  tree. — 
Persimmon,  only  name  in  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  it  is  found,  being 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  Plaque- 
minier,  by  the  Louisianians. 

Acer  eriocarpum,  White  maple. — White 
maple,  only  name  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it.  Soft 
maple,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  where  it  is 
often  confounded  with  the  scarlet  maple. 
Sir  wager  maple,  name  applied  to  it  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  introduced. 

Acer  rubrum,  Red-flowering  maple. — 
Red-flowering  maple,  Swamp  maple,  Soft 

I  maple,  denominations  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
Scarlet-flowering  maple,  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia! and  soft  maple  in  New- York  and 


New-Jersey.  Maple  tree,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Ohio,  to  the  west  of  the  AHe- 
gany  mountains.  Erable  plajne,  by  the 
Canadians. 

Acer  saccharinum,  Sugar  maple, — Su- 
gar maple,  general  name,  which,  however, 
prevails  only  in  the  middle  states,  to  the 
east  of  the  mountains.  Rock  maple,  name 
which  prevails  to  the  north  of  the  Hudson 
river.  •  Hard  maple,  another  name  in  the 
northern  states.  Erable  sucre',  Canadian 
name. 

Acer  nigrum,  Black  sugar  maple, — Su- 
gar tree,  general  name  inj  the  country  on 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Rivers  which  fall  into  it ; 
and  often  applied  also  there  to  the  last 
mentioned  species.  Black  sugar  tree,  name 
sometimes  applied,  and  to  be  preferred, 

Acernegundo,  Box  elder. — Box  elder, 
only  name  in  the  western  states  where  the 
tree  is  most,  known.  Ash-leaved  maple, 
name  given  sometimes  in  the  Atlantic 
states.  Erable  a  giguiere,  by  the  Illinois 
French. 

Acer  striatum,  Moose  wood. — Moose 
wood,  common  name  in  all  the  northern 
states,  in  New-Brunswick,  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Striped  maple,  by  some  persons  in 
the  middle  states. 

Nyssa  grandidentata,  Large  tupelo.— 
Large  tupelo,  most  general  name  in  the 
southern  states.  Water  tupelo,  secondary 
name  in  the  same  states. 

Nyssa  capitate,  Sour  tupelo.— Sour  tu- 
pelo, in  Georgia. 

Nyssa  sylvatica,  Black  gum. — Black 
gum  tree,  in  all  the  states  to  the  south  of 
the  Delaware.  Sour  gum,  secondary  name 
in  the  same  states.  Peperidge,  by  the 
Dutch  of  New-Jersey. 

Gymnocladus  dioica,  Coffee  tree. — Cof- 
fee tree,  only  name  given  in  the  western 
states.  Chicot,  by  the  Canadians.  By 
some  botanists  called  guilandina  dioica. 

Pinckneya  pubens,  Georgia  bark.— 
Georgia  bark  tree,  name  given  by  M.  Mi- 
chaux ;  it  is  known  by  no  name  in  that 
country. 

Cupressus  disticha,  Cypress. — Cypress, 
general  name  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
known  at  all  in  the  northern  states,  except 
in  modern  plantations,  and  there  called  de- 
ciduous cypress.  Bald  cypress,  name  less 
used.  Black  or  white  cypress,  having  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  the  wood. 

Cupressus  thuyoides,  White,  cedar. — 
White  cedar,  only  name  in  the  states  of 
New- York,  New-Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Juniper,  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina. 

Thuya  occidentals,  Arbor  vita. — Arbor 
vitae,  secondary  name  in  the  District  ef 
Maine.  White  cedar,  name  more  used  in 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  New-Hampehort. 
Cedreblanc,  by  the  Canadians. 

Larix  americana,  American  larch- 
American  larch,  general  name  given  to  this 
tree  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
it  grows.  Hackmatack,  more  used  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine.  Ta- 
marach,  by  the  Dutch  of  New-Jersey. 

N.  B. — This  tree  is  very  seldom  called 
by  the  name  of  larch  in  New-England,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  called  Juniper. 

~       (To  be  continued.)  , 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Primitive  Church  compared  with  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  present  day, 
♦fcc  &c  By  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Vermont.  1  voL  Burlington — Smith  4*  ^ar' 
ristgtoiu 

Episcopalians  will  receive  this  Book  with  grati- 
tude, for  it  ably  and  clearly  vindicates  the  doc- 
trine, worship  and  government  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country,  and  satisfactorily  meets, 
and  refute*;  the  popular  objections  against  it* 

ToBisnOp  rlbpkin's  book  must  be  conceded,  we 
apprehend,  the  merit  of  a  clear  and  popular  style, 
of  an  earnest  spirit,  of  close  argument,  and,  as  i 
strikes  us,  of  tlear  demonstration. 

Danger  op  being  overwise,  a  Sernton  preach- 
ed 7th  June,  1835,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  by  Wm.  B.  Spragub,  D.  D. : 
Albany  Packard  &  Van  BekthVtsek, — This  is 
a  bold  sermon — an  odd  epithet  it  may  be  said  to 
apply  to  a  discourse  •from  the  pulpit — yet  in  this 
instance  a  just  one*  It  is  an  act  of  great  moral 
courage,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live, 
lor  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church*  espe- 
cially, thus  to  come  forth,  and  breast  the  intemper- 
ate zeal,  with  which  the  good  and  noble  cause  of 
temperance  is  sometimes  urged  on.  Mr.  Sprague, 
however,  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  let  us 
add  under  an  act,  as  we  have  heard  it  related,  of 
great  provocation,  has  done  this,  and  done  it  well 

Belford  Regis,  or  sketches  of  a  cQunty  town 
by  Mart  Russell  Mi t ford  ;  2  vols :  Phila.,  Ca- 
ret, Lea  &  Blanch  a  rd. 

Mist  Mitford  in  this  new  work  has  enlarged  her 
sphere  of  action,  and  passed  from  "our  village"  to  a 
busy  bustling  market  and  county  town— with  all 
its  characters,  and  peculiarities,  and  memories. 
She  loses  nothing  of  freshness  or  force  in  this  se 
ries,  as  the  following  extract  may  in  part  testify. 
It  is  of  past  times — when  the  plague  was  desola- 
ting London,  and  Belford  Regis,  and  its  neighbor- 
ing villages  had  caught  the  infection  from  city  fu- 
gitives. "Master  Anthony"—  had  bi ought  up 
Rosamond  with  doating  fondness,' which  she  hadjre- 
quited,  by  running  off  against  his  will,  with  a 
young  Court  gallant,  and  no  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  them  until  the  moment  of  the  scene 
we  quote,  when  "  Master  Anthony'*  after  exhaust- 
ing himself  in  attending  npon  the  deserted  and  the 
dying,  if,  in  his  own  hour  of  need  and  danger,  rob- 
bed and  abandoned. 

The  Monikins  :  edited  by  the  author  of  the 
"Spt"— 2  vols  :  Phila.,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard.— Of  the  multitude  of  persons  into  whose  hands 
this  new  work  of  Mr.  Cooper  may  toll,  we  doubt 
if  more  than  one  in  fifty  will  achieve  what  we  have, 
the  actual  perusal  of  the  two  mortal  volumes.  We 
have  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience,  read  page 
ty  P*&  tkew  some  500  pp.  with  all  attention— save 
when  failing  nature  gave  way  under  the  effort,  and 
words  upon  words  passed  before  the  eye,but  reach- 
ed not  the  understanding.  A  more  lamentable 
failure  than  this  book— from  the  hand  of  an  es- 
tablisbedand  practised  writer— the  annals  of  litera- 
ture do  not,  we  apprehend  record. 

So  far  as  we  can  comprehend  the  scope  of  the 
etary,  it  is  to  ridicule  and  satirize  mankiud  at  large, 
by  a.clumsy  contrivance  of  a  monkey  land,  and 
monkey  inhabitants,  where,  and  among  whom,  the 
vices,  pretensions,  prejudices  and  follies  which  dis- 
turb and  degrade  man,  are  in  full  operation. 

After  the  travels  of  Capt  Lemuel  Gulliver,  this 
were  a  dangerous  experiment,  even  to  a  writer  em- 


inently gifted  with  humor,  but  of  this  gift  the  au- 
thor of  the  Spy,  has  but  little  share,  and  instead, 
therefore,  of  the  the  fine  irony,  and  sparkling  sat- 
ire, and  strong  and  admirable  contrasts  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Swift,  we  have  dull  arid  prosing 
dissertations  about  theogony,  cosmogony,  law, 
politics,  education,  paper  currency,  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  aristocracy,  democracy,  the  Godlike, 
&c  &c,  with  a  sprinkling  of  nastiness  (in  thai 
alone,  resembling  Swift,)  about  monkey's  tails, 
and  the  place  where  nldn  should  hate  tbenv-which 
altogether  defy  criticLsnl,  and  will,  we  think,  vejy 
thoroughly  and  soon  disenchant  all  readers. 

The  story,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  is  shortly  this 
A  rich  Old  stock-broker  dying,  leaves  as  the  sole 
heir  to  his  immense  wealth,  a  foundling,  whom  he 
had  adopted  and  called  his  own— a  goodly  block- 
head, who  sets  forth  in  the  world  immediately,  to 
give  pledges  to  fortune  as  Bacon  has  it,  not  by 
marrying  the  woman  of  his  affection,  fof  that,  our 
philosopher  argues,  would  be  idolatry,  but  by  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  all  the  pursuits  of  all  mankind. — 
Wandering  about  with  this  chimerical  design,  he 
meets  in  Paris,  CapL  Noah  Poke,  of  Stonington,  a 
Yankee  Sealer*  They  become  sworn  friends,  fes- 
cue four  monkeys,  exhibiting  by  some  Savoyards! 
and  are  rewarded  for  their  humanity,  by  learning 
from  the  gravest  and  eldest  of  the  interesting 
beings  they  had  emancipated,  that  he  is  a  learned 
Doctor  from  the  Academy  of  Monikinia,  in  Monkey 
land,  travelling  with  two  young  nobles  of  his  na- 
tion, who  are  betrothed  to  each  other,  that  his  fe- 
male companion  is  the  young  lady's  duenna,  and 
that  they  had  all  been  ingloriously  kidnapped,  and 
forced  to  dance  for  their  living.  All  this  being 
communicated  in  good  French— though  spoken  with 
a  slight  Russian  accent — a  groat  intimacy  ensues 
between  the  parties,  which  results  in*  the  English 
Golden  Col/,  fitting  out  a  ship  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Poke,  to  re-convey  these  ill  treated  inno- 
cents of  the  genus  Simiar,  to  their  native  land. — 
Thither,  too,  goes  Golden  Calf,  and  after  innumer- 
able perils  and  difficulties  in  penetrating  the  ice, 
around  tho  southern  pole,  they  reach  the  desired 
laud,  and  there  occur  the  wonderful  dissertations 
to  which  we  have  alluded* 

Matthias  and  his  Impostures,  or  the  Progress 
of  Fauaticism,  &c.  &c,  by  Wm.  L.  Stone,  1  vol 
N.  Y.,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Poor  human  nature !  What  a  picture  does  this 
very  curious,  and  as  we  do  not  doubt  authentic, 
volume,  present  of  the  boasted  intellect  of  man  j 
what  a  stinging  satire  does  it  hold  forth,  of  the 
vaunted  advance  of  education,  of  sound  and  liberal 
views,  of  the  progress  of  reason,  and  of  the  growth 
of  genuine  religion.  A  miserable,  ignorant,  bru- 
tal, selfish,  and  overbearing  impostor  subjects  to 
his  will,  whole  families  of  educated  people,  and 
lords  it  over  them  in  sickness  and  in  health,  with 
unbridled  insolence,  giving  himself  out  as  God,  and 
as  such  received .' 

But  the  imposture  of  Matthias  is  not  the  only 
one  here  recorded,  for  it  was  preceded  and  pre- 
pared, it  seems,  by  fanatical  meetings  and  assem- 
blages held  constantly  for  many  preceding  years— 
where  all  sorts  of  delusions  pre  vailed.  If  only  as  a 
warning  ngainst  fanaticism,  this  be  ok  should  be  ge- 
nerally read. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  op  Walter 
Scott.  1  vol  8vo.  New  York.  Conner  & 
Cooke.— This  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  well 
finished  volume,  containing  Sir  Waller's  Poems, 
lyrical  as  well  as  others,  with  copious  notes  and 
•explanations.  It  is  very  creditable  to  the  publish- 
ers, and  may,  we  hope,  be  profitable. 

Specimens  ot  t*e  taj le  t,alk  oe  th/s  late 


Sam'l  T«  Coleridge.  Two  volumes  in  one.  N. 
York*  Harper  &  Brothers. — We  have  only 
time  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  this  work, 
and  to  say,  what  we  ore  sure,  a  future  perusal  of 
it  will  verify,  that  if  k  retain  any  portion  of  Use 
spirit  of  the  talk  of  the  most  gifted  talker  of  the 
age,  it  must  be  a  book  of  deep  interest  and  attrac- 
tion. We  have  read  with  pleasure  and  conviction, 
the  well  deserved  castigatiou  bestowed  by  the  Edi- 
tor, on  the  inconceivable  base  notices  of  Coleridge, 
published  in  Tait's  Magazine,  by  the  English  opi- 
um eater. 


{Prom  the  *iUun*um.} 
Mrs.  Hemsui*. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  born  in  Liverpool t 
in  a  small  quaint'looking  house  in  St  Anne  street, 
now  standing,  old  fashioned  and  desolate,  in  the 
midst  of  the  newer  buildings  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Her  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  her 
mother  a  German  lady — a  Miss  Wagner — but  de- 
scended from,  or  connected  with,  some  Venetian 
family,  a  circumstance  which  she  would  playfully 
mention,  as  accounting  for  the  strong  tinge  of  ro- 
mance and  ppetsf  which  pervaded  her  character 
frflm  her  earliest  childhood.  Our  abstaining  from 
any  attempt  minutely  to  trace  her  history,  requires 
no  apology—it  is  enough  to  say,  that  when  she 
was  very  young,  her  family  removed  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Asaph,  in  North 
Wales ;  that  she  married  at  a  very  early  ogc--that 
her  married  life,  after  the  birth  of  five  soils,  was 
clouded  by  the  estrangement  of  her  husband — that, 
on  the  death  of  her  molncr,  with  whom  she  had  re- 
sided, she  broke  up  her  establishment  in  Wales, 
and  removed  to  AV  aVertree,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Liverpool — fjjpm  whence,  after  a  residence  of  about 
three  years,  she  again  removed  to  Dublin,— her 
last  resting  place. 

But  though  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  delicacy  towards  the  living,  enjoin  us  to  be 
brief  in  alluding  to  the  events  of  her-  life,  we  may 
speak  freely,  and  at  length)  of  the  history  of  her 
mind,  and  of  the  circumstances  of,  her  literary  ca- 
reer, in  the  course  of  which  she  deserved  and  ac- 
quired a  European  reputation  as  the  first  of  ourpo- 
etcsscs  living,  and  still  before  the  public*    Few 
have  written  so  much,  or  written  so  well  as  Mrs. 
Hemans;  few  have  entwined  the  genuine  fresh 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  their  own  minds,  so 
intimately  with  their  poetical  fancies,  as  she  did  : 
few  have  undergone  more  arduous  and  reverential 
preparation  for  the  service  of  song ;  for,  from  child* 
oootl,  her  thirst  for  knowledge  was  extreme,  and 
her  reading  great  and  varied.    Those  who,  while 
admitting  the  high-toned  beauty  of  her  poetry,  ac- 
cused it  of  monotony  of  style  and  subject  (they 
could  not  deny  to  it  the  praise  of  originality,  see- 
ing that  it  founded  a  school  of  imitators  in,  Eng- 
land) and  a  larger  one  in  America)  little  knew  to 
what  historical  research  she  had  applied  herself— 
how  far  and  wide  she  had  sought  for  food  with 
which  to  fill  ber  eager  mind.    It  is  true,  that  she 
only  used  a  part  of  the  mass  of  information  which 
she  had  collected — for  she  never  wrote  on  calcula- 
tion, but  from  the  strong  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  it  was  her  nature  intimately  to  take  home  to 
herself  and  appropriate  only  what  was  liigh-heart- 
cd,  imaginative,  and  refined  ;  but  the  writer  of  this 
hasty  notice  has  seen  manuscript  collections  of  ex- 
tracts made  in  the  course  of  these  youthful  studies, 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  justify  his  assertion ;  if 
•her  poems  (like  those  of  every  genuine  poet)  did 
not  contain  a  still  better  record  of  the  progress  of 
her  mind.     Her  knowledge  of  classic  literature 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  herr"  Sceptic,"  her 
"Modern  Greece,"  and  a  hundred  later  lyrics  based 
upon  what  Bulwer  so  happily  calls  "  the  Gracefu} 
Superstition."    Her  study  and  admiration  of  the 
works,  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  urt,  strength- 
ened into  an  abiding  love  of  the  beautiful,  which 
breathes  both  in  the  sentiment  and  structure  of 
every  line  she  wrote  (for  there  are  few  of  our  poets 
more  faultlessly  musical  in  their  versification  ;)  and 
when,  sxibseouently,  she  opened  for  herself  the 
treasuries  of  Spanish  and  German  legend  and  lite* 
rature,  how  thoroughly  she  had  imbued  herself 
with  their  spirit  may  be  seen  in  her  "  Siege  of  Va- 
lencia^ in  her  glorious  and  chi  valresque  "  Songs  of 
the  do],"  and  in  her"Laysof  Many  Lands,"  the 
idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  Herder**  <(  Slim- 
men  der  Volker  in  Liedern." 
Bat  though  her  mind  was  enriched  by  her  wide 
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acquaintance  with  the  poetical  and  historical  'liter- 
attire  of  other  countries,  it  possessed  a  strong  and 
decidedly  marked  character  of  its  own,  which  col- 
ored all  her  productions — a  character  which,  though 
any  thing  but  feeble  or  sentimental,  was  essential- 
ly feminine.  An  eloquent  modern  critic  (Mrs. 
Jameson)  has  rightly  said,  "that  Mrs.  Hemans* 
poems  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  man :  their 
love  is  without  selfishness,  their  passion  without  a 
stain  of  this  world's  coarseness,  their  high  heroism 
(and  to  illustrate  this  assertion  we  would  mention 
"Clotilda,  the  Lady  of  Provence,"  and  the 
"  Switzer's  Wife,")  unsullied  by  any  grosser  alloy 
of  mean  ambition.  Her  religion,  too,  is  essential- 
ly womanly,  fervent,  clinging  to  belief,  and, 
"hoping on,  hoping  ever,"  in  spite  of  the  pecu- 
liar trials  appointed  to  her  sex,  so  exquisitely 
described  in  the  u  Evening  Prayer  in  a  Girls' 
School:"— 

Silent  tears  to  weep, 

Anfl  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hoar 
And  sumless  riches  from  affection's  deep 

To  pour  on  broken  leeds— a  wasted  shower  ! 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 

To  bewail  that  worship 

If  such  was  the  mind  of  her  works,  the  manner 
in  which  she  wrought  out  her  conceptions  was 
equally  individual  and  excellent.  Her  imagination 
was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowing ;  those  who  saw  only 
its  published  fruits,  little  guessed  at  the  extent  of 
its  variety.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  may  recur 
to  the  subject  again,  and  this  is  not  the  time  for  de- 
liberate and  cold  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  her  princi- 
pal workb.  Her  first  childish  efforts  were  publish- 
ed when  she  was  only  thirteen,  and  we  can  only 
speak  of  her  subsequent  poems — "  Wallace," 
"  Dartmoor,"  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of 
Art  to  Italy,"  and  her  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  from 
memory.  These  were,  probably,  written  in  the 
happiest  period  of  her  life,  when  her  mind  was  ra- 
pidly developing  itself,  and  its  progress  was  aided 
by  judicious  and  intelligent  counsellors,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Heber.  A  favor- 
able notice  of  one  of  these  poems  will  be  found  in 
Lord  Byron's  Letters;  and  the  fame  of  her  open- 
ing talent  had  reached  Shelley,  who  addressed  a 
very  singular  correspondence  to  her.  With  re- 
spect to  the  world  in  general,  her  name  began  to  be 
known  by  the  publication  of  her  "  Welsh  Melo- 
dies," of  ner  "  Siege  of  Valencia,"  and  the  scatter- 
ed lyrics  which  appeared  in  the  AVio  Monthly  Mag' ' 
azine,  then  under  the  direction  of  Campbell!  She 
had  previously  contributed  a  series  of  prose  pa- 
pers on  Foreign  Literature,  to  ConetahWi  Ed- 
inburgh Magazine,  which,  with,  little  excep- 
tion, are  the  only  specimens  of  that  style  of 
writing  ever  attempted  by  her.  To  the 
"  Siege  of  Valencia,"  succeeded  rapidly,  her  "  For- 
est Sanctuary,"  her  "  Records  of  Women,"  (the 
most  successful  of  her  works,)  her  "  Songs  of  the 
Affections,"  (containing,  perhaps,  her  finest  poem, 
"  The  Spirit's  Return,")  her  National  Lyrics  and 
Songs  for  Music,")  most  of  which  have  been  set  to 
music  by  her  sister,  and  become  popular,)  and  her 
"  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."  We  have  no  need 
to  speak  critically  of  any  of  these ;  the  progress 
of  mind  and  change  of  manner  which  they  register 
have  already  been  adverted  to  in  our  columns. — 
Nor  need  we  do  more  than  repeat  our  conviction 
that  she  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  full  strength  of 
her  powers.  A  few  words  with  respect  to  their 
direction  in  later  days,  may  be  worthily  extracted 
from  a  letter  of  hers,  which  lies  before  us.  She 
had  been  urged  by  a  friend  to  undertake  a  prose 
work,  and  a  series  of  "  Artistic  Novels,"  some- 
thing after  the  manner  of  Tieck,  and  Goethe's 
Kun$URomanent  as  likely  to  be  congenial  to  her 
own  tastes  and  habits  of  mind,  and  to  prove  most 
acceptable  to  the  public 

"I  have  now,"  she  says,  M  passed  through  the 
feverish  and  somewhat  titimary  state  of  mind  often 
connected  with  the  passionate  duty  of  art  in  early 
life;  deep  affections  and  deep  sorrows  seem  to  have 
solemnized  my  whole  being,  tod  I  now  feel  as  if 
bound  to  higher  and  holier  tasks,  which,  though  I 
may  occasionally  lay  aside,  I  could  not  long  wander 
from  without  some  jense  of  dereliction.  I  hope  it 
is  no  self-delusion,  but  I  cannot  help  sometimes 
feeling  as  if  it  were  my  true  task  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  sacred  poetry,  and  extend  its  intuence* 
When  yon  receive  my  volume  of  "  Scenes  and 
Hymns,"  you  will  see  what  I  mean  by  enlarging 
its  sphere,  though  my  plan  as  yet  it  very  impera 
featly  developed." 

Besides  the  works  here  enumerated,  we  should 
mention  her  tragedy  "Tfct  vespers  of  Pajetmo," 


which,  though  containing  many  fine  thoughts  and 
magnificent  bursts  of  poetry,  was  hardly  fitted  for 
the  stage,  and  the  son^s  which  she  contributed  to 
Colonel  Hodges'  "  Peninsular  Melodies."  And  we 
cannot  but  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  her  last  lyric,  "  Despondency  and  Aspira- 
tion," published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  this 
month  :  it  is  the  song  of  the  swan — its  sweetest 
and  its  last ! 

In  private  life,  Mrs/Hemans  had  attached  to  her- 
self many  sincere  and  steadfast  friends.  She  was 
remarkable  for  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  honors 
of  tionism,  with  all  the  quiet  delicacy  of  a  gentle- 
woman ;  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  courted  by 
offers  of  friendship  and  service,  and  homages  sent 
to  her  from  every  corner  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, to  an  extent  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen 
to  believe,  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
could  draw  her  own  small  circle  round  her,  and,  se- 
cure in  the  honest  sympathy  of  its  members,  give 
full  scope  to  the  powers  of  conversation  which 
were  rarely  exerted  in  general  society,  and  their 
existence,  therefore,  hardly  suspected.  It  will  sur- 
prise many  to  be  told,  tbat  she  might,  at  any  mo- 
ment have  gained  herself  a  brilliant  reputation 
as  a  wit,  for  her  use  of  illustration  and  language 
was  as  happy  and  quaint*  as  her  fancy  was  quick 
and  excursive  ;  but  she  was,  wisely  for  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  anxious  rather  to  conceal  than  to 
display  her  taUnt  It  was  this  sensitiveness  of 
mind  which  prevented  her  even  visiting  London 
after  her  name  had  become  celebrated ;  and,  in 
fact,  she  was  not  seldom  reproached  by  her  zealous 
friends  for  undervaluing,  and  refusing  to  enjoy  the 
honors  which  were  the  deserved  reward  of  her 
high  talents,  and  for  shutting  herself  up, as  it  were, 
in  a  corner,  when  she  ought  to  have  taken  her 
place  in  the  world  of  society  as  a  leading  star. — 
The  few  who  knew  her  will  long  remember  her 
eager  child-like  affection,  and  the  sincere  kindliness 
with  which,  while  she  threw  herself  fully  and 
frankly  on  their  good  offices,  she  adopted  their  in- 
terests as  her  own  for  the  lime  being:. 

One  of  two  traits  may  be  further  added  to  this 
imperfect  sketch,  though,  as  some  further  reminis- 
cences of  our  friend  may  possibly  be  attempted  by 
the  writer  of  this  notice,  many  things  which  re- 
main to  be  said  will  be  deferred  to  a  more  fitting 
time.  It  may  be  told,  that  when  young,  she  was 
remarkable  for  personal  attractions ;  that  her  ta- 
lents for  music  and  drawing  (merely  another  form 
of  the  spirit  which  was  the  living  principle  of  her 
life)  were  of  no  common  order.  Her  health  had 
for  many  years  been  precarious  and  delicate ;  the 
illness  of  which  she  died  was  long  and  complicated, 
but,  from  the  first,  its  close  was  foreseen ;  and  we 
know  from  those  in  close  connection  with  her,  that 
her  spirit  was  placid  and  resolved,  and  that  she 
looked  forward  to  the  approach  of  the  last  struggle 
without  a  fear.  It  is  consolatory  to  add,  that  her 
dying  moments  were  cheered  by  the  kind  offices  of 
zealous  and  faithful  friends :  for  herself,  her  depar- 
ture from  this  world  could  only  be  a  happy  ex- 
change. There  is  no  fear  of  her  being  forgotten : 
wc  shall  long  think  of  her — 

,   Kindly  and  gently ,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  'tis  well  to  be  fled  and  gone j 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound, 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found  j— 

So  let  it  be ! 


SUMMARY. 

Rich  Arrival. — The  schr.  Creole,  arrived  yes- 
terday from  Tampico,  has  on  board  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  dollars. 

More  Specie.— The  brig  Montilla,  arrived 
yesterday  from  Carthngena,  has  on  board  $48,864. 

The  Mariner,  from  Metamoras,  about  $25,000. 

Chicago.— Arrived  from  June  87th  to  July  3d, 
10  schooners,  1  sloop,  and  sundry  steamboats,  with 
merchandise  and  passengers.  Cleared,  4  schooners. 

[Prom  the  Mohawk  Cornier  of  My  9th.] 
Our  village,  presents  its  usual  scene  of  ac- 
tivity. Traffic  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state. 
Law  and  medicine  have  many  dealers— we  say 
nothing  of  the  fees  they  command.  Printers'  bills 
are  paid  and  printers'  duns  regarded— as  ntusi  /— 
But  it  all  goes  well  enough  yet.  There  is  a  splen- 
did variety  in  our  maimer  of  life ;  the  rude  artil- 
lery of  blasting  rocks,  discourses  rough  music 
"earty  and  late:"  and  the  confused  end  continu- 
es dm  of  driUsbonw  on  UiQ  wings  c/ererybwe^ 


gives  token  of  the  ultimate  triumph  over  those 
barriers  which  so  long  held  defiance  to  the  progress 
of  improvement.  To  this,  and  the  ordinary  occu- 
upations  of  our  citizens,  add  the  zest  furnished  by 
the  occasional  visits  of  strangcre — the  passing  of 
travellers — prognosticated  matches-lovers  quarrels 
— hopes  deferral—emigrant's  movement's— west- 
ern land  speculations — railroad  trials — wood  cock 
shooting,  (wc  guess)  pigeon  killing— assaults  and 
batteries— Dublin  riots,  and  Irish  weddings,  and 
you  have  but  a  mere  summary  of  the  delights  of 
life  in  Little 'Falls,  and  quite  a  superficial  idea 
of  our  "  borough  scenes." 

Naval. — The  Navy  Commissioners  on  Friday, 
visited  the  Frigate  Constitution,  and  we  under- 
stand she  is  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  for  some  tri- 
fling repairs. 

The  report  of  two  of  our  seventy  fours  being  or- 
dered to  be  got  ready  for  immediate  service  is,  we 
believe,  without  foundation. 
\  And  it  is  not  true  that  the  110  gunship  on  the 
stocks  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  ordered  to  be 
completed  for  launching. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  Ccm.  Patterson,  is  ex- 
pected home  in  October  next.— [Gaz.] 

Two  bucks  were  recently  found  lying  dead  on 
John's  Island,  near  Charleston,  with  their  horns  in- 
extricably locked.  They  had  probably  got  them- 
selves in  that  predicament  by  a  furious  encounter.. 
The  horns  of  two  bucks,  locked  in  the  same  way, 
are  preserved  in  the  Beaufort  Library,  taken  from 
two  bucks  which  were  found  alive,  and  killed  in 
the  defencele&s  state  in  which  they  had  placed 
Us^mselvcs. 

The  Tiger  which  was  seen  in  Middleboro'  woods, 
and  which  was  afterwards  decided  to  be  a  Hyena, 
has  been  killed,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  Peacock. 

The  Town  of  Newark  Indicted. — We  are, 
(says  the  Newark  Daily),  ashamed  to  say  that 
this  enterprising  and  flourishing  town"!  was  indict- 
ed at  the  hitc  Sessions  of  the  County  Court  for 
not  mending  its  ways.  The  street  specified  in  the 
indictment,  we  understand  is  that  which  leads  out 
of  Market  street  to  South  Orange.  Nearly  one 
half  the  streets  of  the  town  might  have  been  in- 
cluded— beginning  with  Broad  street.  Shame  upon 
us! 

A  bill  wns  also  found  at  the  same  time  against 
the  Morris  Canal  for  neglecting  to  repair  its 
bridges. 

Health  op  the  Citt. — The  interments  during 
the  Last  week,  in  this  city,  were  124,  in  Philadel- 
phia they  were  158;  and  in  the  corresponding 
weekt  in  this  city  last  year,  they  were  208. 

Storm. — This  city  and  vicinity  was  visited  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  a  rain  storm  of  unusual  se- 
verity. During  the  progress  of  it,  Dr.  Huddle- 
ston's  extensive  Hotel,  known  as  the  Mansion 
House,  situated  on  Washington  Square,  was  struck 
with  lightning.  The  electric  fluid  descended  one 
of  the  chimneys  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  but 
most  fortunately  resulted  in  no  serious  injury  to 
the  building.  The  shock  produced  by  the  clap  of 
thunder  which  followed  was  tremendous.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  persons  in  the  Mansion 
House  at  the  time,  none  of  whom  were  injured.— 
Troy  Whig.] 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  My  61a.] 

Balloon  Ascension. — Mr.  Clayton  made  his 
proposed  balloon  ascent  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
July  4.  He  succeeded  in  the  handsomest  manner. 
After  ascending  to  a  great  height,  and  hovering  a 
short  time  over  the  city,  he  took .  his  course  in  an 
easterly  direction,  not  quite  so  much  south  as  on 
his  previous  ascent  There  was  but  little  wind. 
The  departure  was  a  few  minutes  before  six.  At 
sundown  the  balloon  was  still  visible,  a  mere  spec 
in  the  Eastern  horizon. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  supplied  for  a  long  voyage, 
and  it  was  his  determination  to  remain  up  aa  Ions; 
aa  he  found  it  practicable  to  do  so. 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  witnessed  the  ascent. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  3500  to  4000  were  within 
the  enclosure.  All  departed  much  gratifiejd;  no  acci- 
dent having  occurred  to  mar  the  general  satisfaction* 

P.  S. — We  learn  by  passengers  that  came  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  the  Detroit,  that  the  balloon  passed 
MaysviUe,aIittletothe  north,  at  half  past  tight 
o'clock,  on  Saturday  evening. 

Firm  Comfamt  Boat  BuaKT.— The  St  Louia 
Herald  of  June  36th.  says : 

A  flat  boat  belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, of  thij  city,  arrived  here  last  evening  from 
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the  company's  port  on  the  Yellow  Stone,  distant 
2000  miles.  She  brings  the  news  of  the  total  loss 
of  the  company's  steamboat  Assiniboin,  by  fire. 
The  Assiniboin  was  lying  aground  a  little  below 
the  Mandan  Tillages,  where,  on  or  about  the  first 
of  June,  she  took  fire  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  and  was 
entirely  consumed.  The  cargo  of  the  Assiniboin, 
consisting  of  buffalo  Robes,  and  valued  at  70  to 
f80,000,  was  wholly  destroyed. 

[From  the  Boston  AUm*.] 
Improved  Lock — New  Intention. — A  newly 
improved  lock  is  now  exhibiting  at  City  Hall,  the 
invention  and  manufacture  of  the  Messrs.  Cambel), 
leather  dealers  in  Clinton  street,  and  on  examina- 
tion it  strikes  us  as  a  complete  safeguard.  It  is  a 
small,  simple  lock,  requiring  but  one  key  and  that 
without  guards ;  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
if  the  checks  are  not  wanted  it  can  be  conveniently 
used  as  a  common  lock.  It  is  called  the  revolving 
check  lock,  and  the  key  that  belongs  to  it  would  be 
of  no  service  to  any  one  not  understanding  the 
particular  combinations  of  the  checks,  as  indicated 
by  a  certain  scale  of  figures  ;  these  can  be  changed 
every  day  in  the  year,  so  that  a  man  might  be  daily 
shown  how  to  unlock  it — and  it  could  be  so  changed 
in  a  minute  or  two  that  he  would  be  as  little  able  as 
a  stranger. 

We  understand  that  the  inventors  oflfor  a  reward 
of  fifty  dollars  to  any  one  who  will  unlock  iu  They 
intend  making  one  on  a  similar  plan,  somewhat 
more  secure,  place  it  upon  a  trunk,  depositing  in 
the  trunk  #1000  dollars  against  any  one  willing  to 
deposit  a  similar  sum — the  condition  of  the  de- 
posit to  be  that  if  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth 
the  lock  is  not  opened  by  the  most  experiencfK 
lock-picker  that  can  be  found,  the  whole  sum  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  inventors;  if  the  lock  is 
opened,they  forfeit  the  entire  sum.  Thekey  belong- 
ing to  the  lock  shall  be  {riven  up  to  the*  person 
taking  the  offer,  and  the  Messrs.  Cambell  will  un- 
lock the  trunk  every  day  during  the  year  in  his 
presence. 

We  must  confess  that  this  wears  a  little  the  as- 
pect of  the  marvellous— for  bolts  and  bars  are  so 
easily  cut  through  by  the  ingenious,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  silence,  secrecy  and  fear  of  detec- 
tion— that  it  seems  to  us  impossible  that  any  mys 
tery  would  be  devised  in  the  way  of  a  lock,  which, 
many  an  adroit  culprit,  with  a  fair  field  and  no  fa- 
vor and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  nights 
before  him,  could  not  unriddle.  But  we  give  the 
fact  as  it  was  given  to  us,  and  the  doubting  must 
look  for  themselves. 

Milton  a  Punster. — Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  Old  round-head  square-toes,  a  player  upon 
words— a  double  intender  !  And  punning  in  the 
middle  of  u  Paradise  Lost,'*  too— the  old  quiz  ! — 
Turn  to  your  book,  gentle  reader,  and  there  you 
will  find  him  describing  the  feeding  of  Elijah  by  the 
ravens,  in  these  proper  words  :— 

£hn  thought  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherkh  stood, 
id  saw  the  ravens  with  their  horny  beak* 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  morn; 
Tho'  ra*«n-ou»,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they 
Brought. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance :  for,  by  the  help 
of  some  inquisitorial  pains,  we  have  detected  the 
osd  gemtleman  at  this  curious  game  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  great  work  aforesaid.  Thus,  in  the 
IXth  Book,  he  makes  our  mother  Eve  to  say — 

Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  ©or  coming  hither 
FrmitUf  to  me,  though  fruit  be  hare  to  excess. 

In  Book  Xth  is  another  and  an  outrageous  exam- 
ple of  indulgence  in  the  propensity  we  are  illustra- 
ting: 

— —  The  busied  stare  tooled  wan, 
Asd  planets,  •tenet-ftrucA,  real  eclipse 
Then  suffer'a. 

Were  it  not  for  these  preceding  cases  of  JUgrmnt 
itUchmn,  we  might  be  willing  to  suppose  that  the 
following  passage,  which  we  extract  from  the  Xlth 
Book,  had  perhaps  no  punning  intent :  but,  as  it 
is,  we  can  hardly  acquit  the  offender.  Mark  how 
applicable  is  the  description,  in  the  second  meaning, 
t#  a  gentleman  entering  a  ball  room  just  as  the 
us*al  liquid  i-efreshii^ 

-    — —  Nor  eosH  We  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  of  JTagve  to  ms  utmost  Port. 

Reading  the  passage  in  this  sense,  (which  vtill 
itself)  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  aoV 


4feaMMd  t+rempk  given  to  Negus  by  the  bold  fig- 
ure of  personification,  as  ejrjressed  m  the  personal 

1» 

shell  venture  tq  ley,  after  this,  the*  Mil- 
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ton  has  not  made  extravagant  use  of  the  poetic 
licence  ? 

Sunday  Travelling  in  Great  Britain.— On 
the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Bill,  Mr.  Miles 
moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  prevent  travelling 
thereon  on  Sunday.  After  some  discussion,  Mr. 
Roebuck,  the  member  for  Bublin,  rose  and  said, 
he  saw  no  more  reason  whs/  a  poor  man  should  be 
prevented  from  travelling  on  a  Sunday,  than  a  rich 
one. 

A  few  Sundays  since  he  was  going  a  little  way 
out  of  town,  and  passing  along  Piccadilly  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  therefore  in  the  middle  of  church-time, 
he  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  riding— ("  Hear, 
hear  P)— further  on  he  observed  men  and  horses 
employed  in  watering  Hyde  Park  for  tho  benefit  of 
the  fine  folks—  ("Hear!")— at  Knightebridge  the 
soldiers  were  under  arms  and '  exercising — 
("  Hear !")— at  Hammersmith  Bridge  he  encounter- 
ed the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  horseback — (Cheers 
and  laughter) — and  when  be  reached  Hampton 
Court  at  three  o'clock,  whom  should  he  see  there  but 
the  right  honorable  Baronet  the  member  for  Tarn- 
worth.  (Much  laughter  and  cheering.)  They 
had  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  themselves  in  this  way, 
but  so  had  the  poor  when  they  could  do  it.  The 
rich  could  go  from  place  to  place  on  horses  and  in 
carriages,  out  travelling  on  railroads  would  be 
chiefiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  restricted.  This  clause  seemed  brought  for- 
ward rather  in  a  Pharisaical  than  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  rejected.  People 
meddled  too  much  with  the  morals  of  each  other ; 
let  every  man  take  care  of  his  own  goodness,  and 
there  would  be  more  virtue  in  the  world,  though 

less  outward  show 

.*»  • 
A  curious  case  juas  lately  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  In  Scotland  it  has  been 
the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for  barbers  to 
shave  the  laboring  classes  on  Sunday  mornings, 
between  six  o'clock  and  ten,  to  fit  them  for  the 
church.  A  barber's  apprentice  in  Dundee,  howev- 
er, lately  refused  to  shave  on  Sundays,  and  was 
brought  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  to  a  com- 
plaint at  the  instance  of  his  master  for  disobedi- 
ence. The  magistrates  ordered  him  to  shave. — 
The  ease  was  appealed,  and  came  before  Lord  Jef- 
frey, sitting  in  the  Outer  House,  when  his  lordship 
decided  that  he  was  not  bound  by  law  to  shave  on 
Sundays.  The  master  presented  a  reclaiming 
note  to  the  second  divisiqn  of  the  Court,  and  they 
have  reversed  Lord  Jeffrey's  judgment,  and  found 
that  the  young^  man  is  bound  to  crop  beards  on  the 
Sunday  mornings.  Here  the  question  stands  at 
present,  but  it  is  likely  to  reach  the  House  of 
Lords.  Glasgow  has  long  been  celebrated  for  Its 
orthodoxy ;  and  the  Incorporation  of  Barbers  oi 
that  city  have  a  rule  two  centuries  old,  that  if  any 
member  shall  shave  on  Sunday,  hejshall  be  fined. 

Ball  in  a  Madhouse. — The  French  certainly 
carry  their  treatment  of  the  insane  to  a  far  higher 
pitch  of  refinement  than  we  do.  The  idea  of 
giving  a  baU  to  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum 
may  startle  some  of  our  mad  doctors ;  but  what 
think  they  of  the  following  precedent  ?  On  the  7th 
ult,  the  female  patients  of  the  Salpetriere  were 
treated  to  a  grand  ball  The  insane  ladies  them- 
selves were  intrusted  with  the  getting  up  of  the 
entertainment;  they  adorned  the  ball  room  with 
festoons,  garlands,  and  devices  ;  and  in  the  midst, 
they  crowned  with  immorieUet  the  bust  ofPinel,  the 
liberator  of  the  insane  from  the  old  system  of  cruel 
ty  and  terror.  The  dancing,  it  is  said,  went  off 
with  charming  effect ;  the  students,  intern  and 
extern,  did  the  honors ;  and  the  festivity  was 
kept  up  to  an  hour  sufficiently  advanced  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  parties — who,  to  do  them  jus 
tice,  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
gay  scene  (which  was  appointed  and  arranged 
with  the  most  serious  object)  has  been  generally 
attended  with  good  effects ;  it  seized  admirably  to 
fix  and  amuse  the  minds  of  the  patients ;  and  sev- 
eral who  labored  under  melancholia  were  much  di- 
verted, for  the  time,  from  their  iimagmary  woes,— 
M.  Esquirol  some  years  ago.  it  seems,  tried  this 
method  with  success ;  but  it  is  to  M.  Fariset,the 
physician  of  the  Saltpctriere,  that  the  credit  it  doe 
of  having  so  happily  ventured  4ii  iu  repetition  in 
llm  usatiu  iaaunui     fMirirfJ  mir  1 


Apdubon. — We  have  seen  at  Colman's,  a  m<*t 
beautiful  print  by  Turner,  of  our  great  Ornitholo- 
gist. It  is  an  admirable  likeness,  and  most  spirit- 
edly engraved. 

Jacksonville,  E.  F.,  June  25.— SWrstiae  wMk  s 
party  of  Seminole  Indian*.— Wt  have  been  politer? 
favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  following  letter  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Postmaster  of  this  peace,  and  have 
his  permission  to  publish  it.  We  shall  feel  under 
obligations  to  the  author,  or  any  other  geatlemaa 
who  will  communicate  any  additional  facta  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transaction : 

"  Miconopy.June  20.— My  Dear  Sir— An  express 
has  this  moment  arrived  (as  the  mail  is  closing) 
from  Cape  Walker,  of  the  Spring  Grove  Guards, 
announcing,  that  yesterday  a  rencontre  took  place 
of  the  most  unhappy  and  alarming  character,  near 
Mr.  Samuel  Gieger's,  in  this  county,  between  a 
party  of  about  thirty  Indians  and  a  party  of  white 
men,  in  which  three  of  the  latter  (Mr.  Giles  Ellis 
his  son  Underhill  Ellis,  and  Mr.  George  Rswls 
were  severely  wounded  by  shots  from  the  Indian) 
The  circumstances  are  not  fully  known,  though 
is  understood  that  the  Indians  were  detected  in  kill- 
ing cattle. 

"Capt.  Walker  has  mustered  a  portion  of  his 
command,  and  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

u  Yours  in  haste,     .  G.  Humfbrets." 

The  following  list  of  Cadets  will  he  attached  to 
the  Army  Register,  conformably  to  a  regulation  for 
the  government  of  the  Military  Academy,  requir- 
ing the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  Cadets, 
not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  to  be  reported  for 
this  purpose  at  each  examination. 

1st  Class. 

1  George  W.  Morrell,  of  New  York. 

2  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts. 

3  John  H.  Martindale,  of  New  York. 

4  Charles  J.  Whiting,  of  Maine. 

5  George  M.  Legate,  of  Maine. 

2d  Class. 

1  Montgomery  C.  Meigs,  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  New  York. 

3  George  D.  Welcker,  of  Tennessee. 

4  James  L.  Mason,  of  Tenressee. 

5  Fisher  A.  Lewis,  of  Virginia. 

.       3d  Class. 

1  Edwin  W.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

2  Henry  W.  Benharo,  of  Connecticut. 
'    3  Alexander  B.  L>yer,  of  Missouri. 

4  John  W.  Gunnison,  of  New  Hampshire. 

5  John  Bratt,  of  New  York. 

4th  Class. 

1  William  H.  Wright,  of  North  Carolina. 

2  Alexander  H.  Dearborn,  of  New  York. 

3  Stephen  H.  Campbell,  of  Vermont. 

4  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  of  Louisiana. 

5  John  T.  Metcalfe,  of  Mississippi. 

[Navy  and  Army  Chron.) 

OFFICIAL.— [Order  No.  38.] 
Hem*  Quavrtera  •€  Use  Army. 

\Adhdant  Genera?*  Q0|e«, 
Washington,  July  1st,  1836. 

1.  Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  Army, 
since  the  publication  of  Older  No.  24,  of  May  1st, 
1835. 

1.  PROMOTIONS. 
Corps  or  Engineers. 

Brevet  Captain  Cornelius  A.  Ogden,  First  Lien- 
tenant,  to  be  Captain,  15th  May  1835,  vice  Blarney 
deceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  Thompson  S.  Brown,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  15th  May,  1835,  vice  Ogden  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Tonathan  G.  Barnard, 
to  be  second  Lieutenant,  16th  May}  1835,  vies 
Brown  promoted,  (brevet,  1st  July,  1833.) 
Regiment  or  Dragoons. 

First  Lieutenant  Philip  St.  Geo.  Cooke,  to  be 
Captain,  31st  May,  1835,  vise  Bean  resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  Allen,to  be  first  Lien- 
tenant,  31st  May,  1835,  vice  Cooke  promoted. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  EL  K.  Burgwin,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  30th  June,  1835,  vice  Davis  re- 
signed. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Gaines  P.  Kingsbtttr,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant  31st  May  1835,  vice  Alktt 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  M.  Bowman, 
to  be  Second  lieutenautj  30th%J«ne,  1835,  tice 
Borjwm^promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  183*.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Asbury  Urvyto  t* 
Second  Lieutenant,  360i  June, 1835,  vice  Wl 
resigned,  (bnrret  1st  Jtlyjttft.) 
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First  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Win.  H.  Storer,  to  be 
Seccnd  Lieutenant,  30th  June,  1835,  vice  Williams 
resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1832.) 

Third  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Richard  W.  Colcock,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  31stMay,  1835,  vice  Harris,  re- 
signed. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  James  F.  Cooper,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  May,  1835,  -vice  Col- 
cock, promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Sixth  Regiment  of    Infantry. 

Second  Lieutenant  Francis  J.Brooke,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  6th  May,  1835.  vice  Nichols  dis- 
missed. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  Geo.  H.  Griffin,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  6th  May,  1835,  vice  Brooke 
promoted,  (bievet  1st,  July,  1832.) 

Seventh  Rkoimbnt  of  Infantry, 

First  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  to  be  Cap- 
tain, 4th  May,  1835,  vice  Cross,  resigned. 

First  Lieut  Nicholas  Tillmghast,  to  be  Captain, 
1st  June,  1835,  vice  Wilkinson,  resigned. 

Second  Lieut.  Samuel  Kinney,  to  be  First  Lieu- 
tenant, 4th  May,  1835,  vice  Phillips,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Ross,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  1st  June,  1835,  vice  Tillinghast,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieat  James  G.  Reed,  to  he  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  4th  May.  1835,  vice  Kinney,  pro- 
moted, (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Arnold  Harris,  to  be  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  June,  1835,  vice  Ross,  [pro- 
moted, (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

H.  APPOINTMENTS. 
Staff. 

Sohn  C.  Reynolds,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  1st 
May,  1835. 

Second  Regiment  op  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Epaphras  Kibby,  1st 
Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  25th  January, 
1835,  rice  Chandler,  deceased,  (brevet  first  July, 
1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Chas.  A.  Fuller, 
Third  Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  28th 
February,  1835,  vice  Wilkinson,  resigned,  (brevet 
1st  Jury,  1834*) 

Thomas  P.  Ridgeley,  late  Lieutenant,  Second 
Artillery,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  29th  May, 
1835. 

2.  The  following  named  Cadets,  constituting  the 
1st  Class  of  1835,  having  been  adjudged  by  the 
academic  Staff,  at  the  June  examination,  competent 
to  perform  duty  in  the  Army,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  attached  them  as  supernumerary 
Second  Lieutenants,  by  brevet,  to  Regiments  and 
Corps  respectively,  as  candidates  for  commissions 
therein. 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

Rank. 

1.  Cadet  George  W.Morrell,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

%  Cadet  Charles  H.  Btgelow,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1  st  July,  1835. 

Regiment  op  Dragoons. 
I   3.  Cadet  Jno.H.  Martindale,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

25.  Cadet  Alexander  S.  Macomb,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant, 1st  July,  1835. 

26.  Cadet  John  H.  Hardy,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

34.  Cadet  Philip  R.  Thompson,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

42.  Cadet  Jones  M.  Withers,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

61.  Cadet  Bern.  8.  Rogers,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

52.  Cadet  Wm.  N.  Grier,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  Jury,  1836. 

First  Regiment  op  Artillery. 

&  Cadet  Alfred  Herbert,  to  be  brevet  Second 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

7.  Cadet  Arnokhis  Brumby,  to  *e  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

13.  Cadet  James  N.  Ellis,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

21.  Cadet  George  G.  Waggaman,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Sscwrn  Regiment  op  Artillery. 

4  <tafct  Charles  J.  Whiting,  to  be  brevet  Sew 
cond  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1834. 

1  Cadet  George  M.  Legate,  to  be  brevet  fit* 
cert  LkrterjRist,  let  Jury,  1886. 


9.  Cadet  Horace  Brooks,  to   be  brevet  Second  j 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

10.  Cadet  James  M.  Morgan,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

12.  Cadet  Richard  Henderson,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

17.  Cadet  James  H.  Stokes,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

14.  Cadet  John  L.  Keais,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

16.  Cadet  William  S.  Brown,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

19.  Cadet  George  Meade,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Fourth  Reoiment  of  Artillery. 
8.  Cadet  Joseph  Roberts,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

.  1 1.  Cadet   Robert  M.    Renick,    to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

18.  Cadet  Montgomery  Blair,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July  1835. 

First  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

28.  Cadet  Peter  C.  Gaillard,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Leiuienant,  1st  July,  1835. 

38.  Cadet  Samuel  M.  Plummer,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

39.  Cadet  John  M.  Scott,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

40.  Cadet  George  W.  Shaw,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Second  Regiment  op  Infantry. 
16.  Cadet  Henry  L.  Kendreck,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

36.  Cadet  S.  T.  Tibbatts,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

44.  Cadet  John  W.  Scott,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

46.  Cadet  R.  M.  Patrick,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835, 

Third  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

29.  Cadet  Herman  Haupt,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

33.  Cadet  WDliam  S.  Henry,  to  be  brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  1st  Jury,  1835. 

41.  Cadet  Joseph  H.  Eatonj  to  be  brevet  Second 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

45.  Cadet  Larkin  Smith,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Fourth  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

31.  Cadet  Alexander  M.  Mitchell,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1S35. 

43.  Cadet  I*aac  Reve,to  be  brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, 1st  July,  1835. 

Fifth  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

23.  Cadet  Henry  M.  Naglee,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

32.  Cadet  Alexander  H.  Tappen,  to  be  brevet 
Second  Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

35.  Cadet  W.  M.  D.  McKissack,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

48.  Cadet  Joseph  H.  Whipple,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant.  1st  July,  1835. 

5a  Cadet  R.  A.  Wainwright,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Sixth  Regiment  op  Infantry. 

24.  Cadet  Archibald  Campbell,  to  be  brevet  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

33.  Cadet  W.  H.  De  Forest,  to  be  brevet  Second 
lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

63.  Cadet  Thomas  T.  Brent,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

29.  Cadet  William  H.  Betts,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1813. 

22.  Cadet  W.  IC.  Hanson,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

27.  Cadet  W.  H.  Griffin,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

37.  Cadet  James  M.  Wells,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

47.  Cadet  Thomas  B.  Alden,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835. 

49.  Cadet  Lucius  Bradbury,  to  be  brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1836. 

HI.  CASUALTIES. 

Resignations. 

Captains. 

Jesse  Been,  Dragoons,  31st  May,  1836. 

Trueman  Cross,  7th  Infantry,  4th  May,  1635. 

N.  G.  Wilkinson,  7th  Infantry,  1st  June,  1836. 

jRrH  LUutensjnU. 
}«Anon  Davis,  Dragocms,  30th  June,  1835. 


Nathaniel  S.  Harris,  3d  Infantry,  31st  May, 
1835. 

Second  Lieutenants. 
John  L.  Watson,  Dragoons,  30th  June,  1836. 
Edward  R.  Williams,  1st  Infantry,  30th  June, 
1835. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenants, 
Abram  G.  Edwards,  Dragoons,  2d  may,  1835. 
Eustace  Robinson,j4th  Infantry,  11th  June  1836. 

Death. 
Brevet  Major  George  Blaney,  Cape  Corps  ofEn-  , 
gineers,  15th  May,  1635. 

Dismissed. 
1st  Lieutenant  John  Nichols,' 6th  Infantry,  6ta 
May,  1835. 

3.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  re- 
port accordingly,  and  loin  their  proper  stations  end 
companies  without  delay  ;  those  on  detached  ser- 
vice, or  acting  under  special  orders  and  instruc- 
tions, will  report,  by  letter,  to  their  respective  Co- 
lonels. 

4.  The  Brevet  Second  Lieutenants  will  join  their 
respective  regiments,  and  report  in  person  for  duty, 
agreeable  to  regulations,  by  the  15th  day  of  Octo- 
ber ;  and  report  immediately,  by  letter,  to  their  re- 
spective Colonels,  who  will  assign  them  to  compa- 
nies. 

By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

Major  General  Commanding  in  Chief 
R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General 

MEMORANDA. 
Correction  of  Dates. 
First  Lieutenant  Joseph  D.  SearighL6th Infant- 

Sir,  to  rank  from  18th  April,  1835,  vice  Richardson,* 
e  ceased. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  Conrad,  6th  Infantry, 
to  rank  from  18th  April,  1835,  vice  Searight,  pro- 
moted. 


[Foa  the  Ncw-Yona  Amjomcam.] 

IV  using*.— By  Flaccus,  in  the  Country. 

"  When  my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  h  shall  aevst 
cease  to  be  innocent."-*{ADi>isoir.] 

THE  LAMENT  OF  BACCHUS. 
Mr  sun  is  setting  on  degraded  times, 

My  hopes  are  wreckM,  beyond  the  power  to  sere ; 
For  temperance  monsters  rove  these  fallen  cttnes, 

And  threat  me,  Bacchus,  with  a  waPry  grave. 
Oh  !  could  I  weep,  my  grief  would  trickle  here— 
But  no— a  foe  to  water  scorns  a  tear. 

For  this  free  land,  I  left  mine  eastern  home, 

(Freedom  with  Bacchus  ever  is  allied,) 
For  I  had  heard  of  old  New  England  rsn, 

And  for  its  love  the  ocean-waves  defied ; 
And  'mid  mint-juleps,  slings,  and  cocktails,  here 
Was  reigning  god  for  many  a  jolly  year. 

Taverns,  my  temples— bars,  my  altars  shone, 
And  high,  and  low  would  worship  at  my  shrine ; 

The  chrystal  bottle,  then  the  rich  did  own. 
The  honest  jug.  poor  devil,  then  was  thine— 

Little  cared  we,  old  mates  for  rain  or  thunder, 

When  vine  was  on  the  board,  and  tee  were  under. 

Now,  all  is  changed,  and  water  is  the  cry ! 

Canals,  presumptuous,  course  each  tavern  side, 
And  amieoucu,  their  horrid  wash  supply, 

'Til  Philadelphia  splashes  with  the  tide- 
But  Gotham  baulked  all  such  hydraulick  ends, 
For  in  its  councils  I  had  many  friends. 

Stout  worthies  they,  who  saved  us  that  disgrace 
With  hydropbobick  seal,  for  many  a  year ; 

But  they  are  gone— a  wishy-washy  race 
Of  vile  aquatics  follow  in  their  rear 

Would  pour  all  Croton  on  us— horrid  wish ! 

To  deluge  men  with  what  was  meant  for  Ash. 

1  sink  'neath  temperance's  most  intemperate  rage — 
Now  Rushton*$  soda  spouts  H's  Ceaseless  stream- 
Degenerate  NHlo  truckles  to  the  age, 

And  pells  ice-cream— ye  Gods !  what  is  ice-cream  f 
And  Willari  throws  (though  truest  of  the  bunch) 
A  dash  too  much  of  water  in  his  punch. 

Oh !  Brandy,  Whisker,  Arrack.  Hollands,  Rum ! 

DistillHl  perfections  f— alcoholic  graces  1 
Ye  glorious  Wines !  your  mortal  roes  have  come 

And  label'd  "poison"  on  your  rosy  fbces  - 
While  ye  are  slandered,  can  I  tamely  sit  ? 
What  man  of  tpirit,  ever  could  submit?— 

Te  are  allowed,  our  sickness  to  appease. 

If  so,  then  never  should  we  cease  to  fill, 
For  life  itself  is  but  one  long  disease 

And  wine  the  drug  for  every  corporal  Ill- 
Life  Is  a  punch,  whatever  you  nrosers  think— 
Which,  of  hs  spirit  robb'd,  ah !  who  would  drink  ? 
Not  Bacchus— death  shall  sooner  end  my  cares— 

And  will,  If  longer  in  this  watery  West— 
My  limbs  are  soaked— my  surgeon,  toe,  declares. 

(Terrific  thought  I)  there's  water  in  my  chest  i 
Farewell,  ye  streams— rejoice,  ye  rainy  skies  !— 
Niagara !  roar,  for  mighty  Bacchus  files. 

Place  me  again  on  Bgypt*s  burningsand. 

From  whence  I  santis—whsr*  springs  mm$n§mjf\ 
Where  ram*  aod  dew*  no  moredsjAiesMlsi  " 

And  water  Is  unknown— there  let  me  He- 
There,  nobly  dying,  my  tost  bottte  drain, 
And,ia  the  land  ofspiriti,  live  again  t 
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Later  radii  France.— The  following  extracts 
arc  from  papers^  received  by  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer per  Isaac  Clason,  arrived  yesterday  from 

Bordeaux. 

Paris,  June  12. — The  question  of  intervention 
is  arranged  between  the  powers  which  are  parties 
to  theCluadruple  Treaty,  and  the  English  journ- 

•  a)s  received  yesterday  fully  confirm  what  we  have 
written  on  the  subject  A  new  energy  is  to  be 
given  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty.  The  re- 
sources which  will  be  placed* at  the  disposal  of 
General  Valdez,  will  enable  him  probably  to  as- 
sume the  offensive^  while  the  active  cc-operation  of 
the  allies  of  Queen  Isabel  II.  will  give  to  her  gov- 
ernment a  more  energetic  action  against  the  fac- 
tions which  oppose  her  authority. 

The  English  journal  the  Globe,  which  is  under- 
stood to  receive  official  communications  from  the 
Ministers,  says  it  is  not  authorized  to  announce  any 
particular  measure  adopted  by  the  government  to 
facilitate  the  enlistment  of  English  subjects  for  the 
service  r»f  the  Queen  of  Spain,  but  that  it  has 
strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
foreign  enlistment  bill  will  be  modified,  and  that 
English  officers  will  be  permitted  to  serve  as  volun- 
teers in  the  Peninsula  without  the  loss  of  their  half- 
pay. 

Bordeaux,  June  10. — We  have  received  by  the 

*  extraordinary  conveyance,  news  from-  Lisbon  to 
the  27th  of  May,  which  announces  an  important 
change  in  ihe  Ministry.  On  the  25th  the  Queen 
charged  the  Marquis  of  Saldanha  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry,  and  on  the  27th  he  formed 
it  as  follows : 

Suldunha,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
ter of  War;  the  Duke  of  Palmella,  Minister  of 
Poreien  Affairs ;  Marquis  de  Louie,  Marine :  Fran- 
cisco Antonio  de  Campos,  Finance  ;  Juan  de  Sou- 
sa  Pinto  de  Magalhaes,  Interior ;  Manuel  Anto- 
nio Carvalho,  Justice  and  Worship. 

These  names,  known  and  honored  in  the  patri- 
otic annals  of  the  couutry.  have  been  received  by 
the  whole  population  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

Leghorn.  May  25. — Don  Miguel  is  awaking 
from  his  lethargy.  He  left  Rome  secretly  on  the 
21st,  and  embarked  at  Civira  Vecchia,  on  board 
the  steamboat  Sully,  which  arrived  here  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  left  the  same  day  for  Genoa  and 
Marseilles.  It  is  said  thru  Don  Miguel  was  seen 
here  habited  as  a  servant,  and  that  the  next  day 
he  arrived  at  Genoa  in  the  same  dress.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  he  will  go  by  land  to  Turin  as  a  ser- 
vant of  some  personage.  It  is  probable  he  will  then 
take  the  route  for  Geneva,  and  proceed  to  Holland. 
where  he  will  find  a  government  disposed  to  aid 

Naples,  May  23. — For  some  days  past,  a  great 
rumbling  has  been  heard  in  the  interior  of  Vesuvi- 
us, and  it  has  not  yet  ceased. 

(  Mexico. — In  addition  to  the  intelligence  we  pub- 
lished yesterday  from  this  republic,  we  now  lay 
before  our  readers,  a  letter  received  from  Vera 
Ciuz  through  the  Post  Office. 

Vera  Cruz,  June  22d,  1835. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer : 

Gentlemen — I  avail  myself  of  the  departure  of 
the  Elbe  to  inform  you  that  the  attack  of  Santa 
Anna  on  the  state  of  Zacatecas,  was  completely 
successful.  The  sovereignty  of  that  state  has  been 
destroyed,  and  it  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  millitarygo- 
vernment,  directed  adroitly  by  the  priesthood.  The 
torch  of  rational  liberty  is  extinguished  in  the  Re- 
public, save  in  the  petty  and  insignificant  state  of 
Chiapas,  whose  worthy  Governor  is  yet  making  a 
manly  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power.  Since  the  downfall  of  Zacatecas,  all  the 
principal  cities  and  villages  of  the  interior  have 
pronounced  for  centralism.  They  have  been 
goaded  in  to  this  expression  of  feeling  by  the  mili- 
tary -arm,  which  acts  under  the  direction  of  the 
friars  and  priesthood.  This  city  has  not  yet  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  her  more  powerful  neighbors ; 
it  it  thought  the  citizens  want  the  gentle  stimulus 
of  bayonets  jn  order  to  arouse  them  to  a  proper 
tense  of  the  important  advantages  that  will  result 
to  them  by  destroying  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  substituting  a  central  government  or  a 
monarchy— the  latter  is  the  most  probable. 

The  err—sts  committed  by  the  victor  Santa  Ar.g 
na  and  his  troops  in  Zacatecas  and  vicinity,  are 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations. 
It  *PP*ars  that  all  strangers  were  exposed  to  their 
diabolical  rage ;  the  only  American  in  the  place 


was  basely  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
who  was  afterwards  stabbed  to  the  heart,  stripped 
of  her  clothing  and  thrown  exposed  into  the  street. 
The  English  residents  at  the  mines  were  robbed, 
their  property  wantonly  destroyed,  and  some  mur- 
dered and  all  menanced  with  extermination.  The 
English  Minister  has  made  a  peremptory  demand 
for  indemnity  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  for  the  in- 
juries done  to  their  property,  which  he  will  doubt- 
less obtain.  We  have  no  Minister  at  this  Court 
to  make  a  similar  demand  for  the  injuries  done  our 
citizens,  and  if  made  by  our  late  Charge*  des  Af- 
faires, it  would  doubtless  be  unavailing,  as  in  all 
previous  ones.  The  impropriety  with  which  the 
authorities  of  this  country  have  outraged  both  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens,  renders  them 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  future  abuse  from  the  au- 
thorities during  their  civil  commotions,  of  which 
the  country  has  been  abundantly  prolific  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  immortal,  omnipotent  Santa  Anna,  the  sin- 
gular hero  of  America,  the  Napoleon  of  this  conti- 
nent, (all  terms  of  modest  praise  which  the  clergy 
of  this  country  have  bestowed  on  their  favorite,) 
was  to  have  made  his  triumphal  entry  yesterday 
into  the  capitol  ;  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the 
scene  will  doubtless  have  rivalled  that  of  Pompcy'a 
into  Rome,  and  eclipsed  every  thing  of  the  kind  on 
this  continent. 

Circular.  To  Engineers  and  Supermtendonts 
of  Railroads  and  Canals. — I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Engineer,  or  Super- 
intendent, of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a  /all  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the. style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationary  engines — in  short,  every  thing  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply- with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  the Jirst  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 
flew-York,  June  27, 1835. 

PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Esfab* 
lishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,tcompetent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. May-tf 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  *c. 

Wanted,  Immediately.  40  Tunnel  Minors,  (Cornish  Mi- 
nor* will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  Ave  inlltt  from  the  CI* jr.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  inide  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  Jouu'a  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Conti actor. 

{&-  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Gazette  and 
Pennsylianlau,  will  plvase  copy  this,  and  eend  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  U  Wall  street,  New-York.    83— tf 

RAILROAD  IftOV. 

500  Tons  Railroad  Iron,  S  inch  by  },  with  Spikes  and 
Spiking  Plates  to  match,  for  sale  by 

VYM.  O.  BULL  *  CO. 
95~3tp 74  Wall-st. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS* 

MANY  A  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  or 
earnings  required  lor  railroads. R-ly  febU 

PATRMT  HAMMERED  SHIP.  BOAT*  A»D 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

£3*  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

8 pikes  made  ai  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use 

Snip  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  SRASTU6  COR- 
NING A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTVRNKR.  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  .V.  wptli-l  y 


STEPHENSON, 

Bmlderrfa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Bail" 
,  road, 

No.  £64  Ellzabethetreet,  near  Bleecker  attest, 
New -York. 
EJ- RAILROAD   COMPANIES  would  do   well  to 
examine  these  Csrs ;  a  »pccimcn  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York,  and  Haila>m  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  JJStf 


RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES* 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CAST1N08. 

tj-  Also.  AXLES    furnished    ami   fined  to  wheels 
complete   st  iho  Jefferson    Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  aud  Foundiy,  ratcr*>i<n,  N.J.    All  orders  ad- 
dressed   to    the  subscribers    at  Patcrton,    or  60  Wall' 
street,  New- York.,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KKTCHUM  & GRQ8VENOR 

RAILWAY  IRON*  ' 

95  tons  ot  1    inch  by  1  inch,  1     Flat  Bars  In  lengths  o 


300 

40 

900 

$00 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


•4 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


soon  expected. 


14  to  Id  feet,  countersunk 
holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
of  4o  degree*,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


250  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  kevs  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  Inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles. of  ai,  23,  2J,  3, 3£,  34,  and  3S  Inches  dlamcisr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  doty,  to  State  Govern- 
menu  ami  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
;akcn  in  part  payment.  A.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

u  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  otal!  the  different  kind*  ol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, In  use 
both  In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dilmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

S3"  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troi: eh: on,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments/manufactured snd  sold  by 

E.  &  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING;  AND   E3GHKKRRIKG 

INSTRUMENTS. 

K3™  Tke  aubscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Iastrv 
meats  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  cojtruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  State?;  several  of 
Avhich  are  entirely  new.  among  which  are  an  Iropiovtd 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy—also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel. 
escopet — aud  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Inctrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  18*9. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Ba'timorc  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  1  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  mako  is  seven 
The  whole  nunber  of  iho  M  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  mimberin  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  Tbef 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  oftho  kind  are  liable 

I  have  found  thai  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  havo  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  ro 
any  oilier.;  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  ol  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tried  In  laying  the  rails  on  thU  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevir 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tnc  vane  sights,  leaves  Ue 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  tr 
convenience  ol  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  movtcom 

filctelv  atkiptrd  to  lateral  angles  of  any  >imnlc  and  cheap 
nstrument  that  1  have  yet  ccen,  and  1  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u?e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  lthmk  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup*t  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  ISM. 
Having  for  the  last  two  yeara  made  conatant  naeo 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,'*  I  can  safely 
toy  I  believe  It  to  be  much  auperior  to  any  other  inatrumen  t 
oftho  kind,  now  in  use,  and  aa  such  most cheerfaUy  re- 
commend R  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  IMS. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  s  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  far 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  tfcs 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  soy  others  lor  tint 
purpose* 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  En?.  Pbllad. 

ml  1/  Garment,  and  Norrist,  JtaibroM 
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NEW-YORK,   JULY  W,  1H33, 

We  have  received,  and  in  our  next  shall 
give  Home  extracts  from,  lite  Report  or 
Albundkh  C.  Twowg,  Esq.,  who  has 
recently  completed  the  Preliminary  Surveys 
of  the  route  for  a  Railroad  from  New. 
Hnven  to  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wo  have  also  on  hand,  and  shall  publish 
in  our  next,  the  concise  Report  of  J.  M. 
Fbbsbnden,  Esq.,  of  his  Preliminary  Sur- 
veys for  a  continuation  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail. 

Railroad  Convention. — We  are  gratified 
lo  learn,  us  we  do  from  the  Inst  OneidnWhig, 
that  the  citizens  of  Utica  ate  about  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Convention  at  Owego,  an 
the  28tli  inst.  From  this,  it  would  appear 
that  the  citizens  do— if  theii  late  represen- 
tative to  the  Legislature  did  not — appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  this  great  work. 

Baltimore  and  Wasuihotoh  City  Rail. 
road.-A.11  who  have  occasion  to  pass  be. 
tween  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, will  rejoice  with  us  to  learn  that  the 
railroad  is  completed.  Cars  have  passed 
both  ways  each  day  since  the  20th  inst. 
Long  may  they  continue  to  do  so  unob. 
strutted. 

Biturainoai  cool  has  been  found  in  the  immediate 
Whaty  Of  Sw^PwnsylvajaHi.] 


Nbw.Yobi  and  Erie,  and  the  Si-fo.uk- 

HANNAH     AND  UtICA    RAILROADS. The    fill. 

lowing  article  from  the  Oneida  Whig  treats 
the  subject  of  the  New.York  and  Erie 
Railroad  in  a  rational  and  proper  manner  ; 
and  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of  deep  surprise 
find  mortification,  that  a  similar  disposition 
has  not  been  heretofore  manifested  by  those 
highly  favored  towns,  cities  we  might  any, 
along  the  line  of  the  cannl,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants in  their  vicinity,  which  are  to  be  so 
greatly  benefitted  by  this  railroad  and  its 
numerous  branches  that  will  connect  it 
with  the  canal.  It  would  seem  that  their 
blindness,  or  want  of  discernment,  was 
willful,  ns  we  cannot  conceive  that  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  who  would 
give  the  subject  a  thought,  could  nvoid 
seeing  the  direct  tendency  of  the  work  to 
promote  the  general,  find  of  course  their 
immediate,  interest.  Can  any  person  who 
is  familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  country,  and 
the  course  of  its  principal  water- courses, 
deny  that  a  branch,  leaving  Binghampton 
and  following  "for  many  miles  the  Ononda- 
ga River,  will  again  branch  and  connect 
both  with  Utica  nnd  Syracuse?  And  is  it 
equally  certain  that  another  branch  will 
;h  Geneva  and  Rochester,  thereby  open- 
to  the  whole  country,  with  very  little 
difficulty,  an  easy  and  direct  access  to  New. 
York  at  all  seasons  of  the  year?  These 
arc  facts,  nnd  they  must  soon  be  acknow. 
ledged  by  all, 

[From  Hie  Oneida  Whig  of  July  14.1 
Nbw-York  and  Erib,  and  Utica  and 
SusajiiEiiAriN  ah  Railroads. — The  first  men- 
tioned railroad  is  to  connect  the  city  of 
New- York  with  Lake  Erie,  and  is  to  jmst 
through  the  counties  of  Pfew-York,  West- 
chester, Rockland,  Orange,  Sullivan,  Dela- 
ware, the  southern  part  of  Chenango, 
Broome,  Tioga,  Steuben,  Allegany,  Catta- 
raugus  and  Chatauque.    Any  person,  by  i 

Stance  at  the  map  ol  this  state,  will  at  onci 
isoover  the  extent  nnd  importance  of  thii 
line  of  communication,  the  wide  field  of 
territory  it  willl  open,  the  new  sources  of 
business  and  enterprise  it  will  create,  and 
the  great  number  of  our  f«Uow  citizens, 


who  are  immediately  interested1  in  its  pro- 
secution. The  whole  south-western,  south- 
ern and  south-eastern  tier  of  counties,  are 
deeply  concerned  in  this  splendid  under- 
taking:, which  they  regard  as  indispensable 
to  their  prosperity.  Throughout  that  whole- 
portion  of  our  territory,  (containing  a  very- 
large  amount  of  wealth  and  population  of 
the  state)  the  public  attention  is  aroused 
to  this  subject,  and  the  people,  almost  as 
one  man,  are  resolved  that  no  effort  aliaJJ 
be  spared — no  proper  means  left  unem- 
ployed, to  carry  jinto  successful  execution 
an  enterprise  so  essential  to  them  and  to, 
the  state  at  large.  The  spirit  thus  awakened* 
will  never  slumber,  and  the  day  cannot  be 
remote  which  will  witness  the  completion. 
of  this  great  line  of  internal  communica- 
tion. 

To  their  fellow  citizens  in  other  and) 
more  favored  sections  of  the  state,  our 
brethren  of  the  southern  counties  look, 
and  we  think  justly,  for  countenance  and 
aid  in  this  undertaking,  which  is  to  open  ad- 
ditional channels  of  enterprise— add  greatly 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  and  business  of  the 
state,  and  secure  to  our  own  citizens  a 

STeat  and  growing  trade,  which  our  en- 
ightened  and  ever  watchful  neighbors  are 
striving  to  seise  (torn  us  and  appropriate 
to  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  just 
claims  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  counties 
above  referred  to,  this  central  section  of 
the  state  has  a  deep  and  immediate  interest 
in  the  contemplated  work. 

The  Utica  and  S  usque  h  an  nan  railroad, 
for  which  a  charter  has  already  been  grant-, 
ed,  is  to  connect  with  the  New- York  and 
Erie,  at  or  near  Bettsburg,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Chenango  and  Broome  counties, 
about  70  miles  south  of  Utica— and  thua 
a  raih'oad  communication  between  this  city 
and  the  city  of  New.York,  as  well  as  the 
southern  and  southwestern  counties,  will 
be  established.  The  importance  to  ua  of 
such  a  communication  cannot  for  a  mo- 
rn on  t  be  doubted.  A  safe,  direct,  and 
speedy  communication,  at  all  aeataju  of 
the  year,  with  our  great  commercial  me- 
tropolis is  thus  obtained ;  and  completed, 
(as  they  assuredly  will  be,)  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  anticipate  that  the  inter- 
course between  New-York  and  Albany, 
during  the  suspension  of  river  navigation, 
will  be  by  way  of  Utica.  The  importance! 
to  our  own  county  and  city,  of  these  rail, 
roads,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Our 
extensive  woollen  and  cotton  manufacture 
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ing  establishments  on  the  Sadaqueda  and 
Orieknny,  end  in  other  parts  of  the  count;  ; 
our  forges  mod  furnaces,  our  merchants 
throughout  the  comity  and  vicinity,  and  in. 
deed  every  class  of  our  citizens  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  useful  and  productive  indus- 
try, have  a  direct  interest  in  these  works, 
and  would  feel  the  beneficent  influence  of 
their  construction.  We  ought,  then,  while 
yet  we  may  extend  to  them  tlje  aid  of  our 
countenance  and  influence,  and  give  to  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  counties  above  men- 
tioned assurances,  the  sincerity  and  utility 
of  which  they  shull  huve  no  reason  lo  doubt 
of  our  earnest  desire  for  their  success,  of 
our  co-operation  in  their  undertaking.  Thus 
much  they  expect  of  us,  and  would  receive 
from  us  with  feelings  of  gratification — gra- 
tification  alike  that  we  were  willing  to  do 
them  justice,  nod  that  we  were  sensible  of 
our  own  interests.  These  feelings  were 
fully  expressed  in  a  letter  which  we  have 
■sen  from  a  resident  of  Orange,  who  is  in. 
timately  connected  with  the  southern  rail- 
rsad,  and  much  pleasure  is  manifested  at 
the  proposition  to  send  from  this  vicinity  a 
delegation  to  their  next  Convention,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Owego  on  the  29tH  inst.  Our 
citizen  a  should  take  this  subject  into  imme- 
diate consideration,  for  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  other  can  be  of  more  importance  to 
them ;  and  we  trust  a  public  meeting  will 
speedily  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing a[de  legation  of  respectable  and  in. 
nuentud  citizens  to  meet  our  brethren  ol 
the  southern  counties  in  Convention,  to  ex- 
tend to  them  the  "  right  hand  of  fellowship." 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  suitable 
measures  to  ensure  the  consummation  ol 
the  great  work  ao  essential  to  them,  and  to 
us,  and  so  useful,  by  means  of  the  lateral 
communication  that  will  be  established  to 
every  western  county. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  Uticn  and  Suequebannah 
stock  has  already  been  subscribed  for  in  this 
city,  sad  that  it  is  determined  to  commence 
the  work,  as  soon  as  il  is  ascertained  that 
the  New  .York  and  Erie  Railroad  will  be 
constructed  as  far  as  Broome  county. 


[From  the  London  Mechanic**  Magazine^ 

ANCHOR     FOB.      KAILWAT-CUtHIAOKH      OH      IN- 
CLINED   PLANSS. 

Sir,— Having  seen,  from  several  articles 
in  your  Journal,  that  an  effectual  method 
of  preventing  the  descent  of  carriages  on 
an  inclined  plane,  in  the  event  of  the  chain 
breaking,  is  a  desideratum,  I  am  induced 
to  forward  you  a  plan  for  the  purpose, 
which  appears  to  me  likely  to  meet  the  end 

The  plan  la  as  follows  : 

Let  a  double  line  of  rails  be  laid  down, 
about  18  inches  asunder,  and  secured  firmly 
in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  path  of 
the  carriage,  with  holes  through  them  at 
intervals  of  a  yard;  and  through  these 
holes  let  iron  bars  be  put,  connecting  these 
new  or  supplementary  lines  of  raits,  so  that 
the  rails  ana  bars  together  may  present  the 
appearance  of  a  long  iron  ladder  lying  on 
the  ground  between  the  rails  on  which  the 
carriage  rune.     Upon   these   rails  a  small 

Eair  of  wheels,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  or 
iss,  are  to  run,  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  carriage  by  means  of  two  bars, 
A  or  7  feet  long,  which  are  to  hook  on  and 
off  the  carriage.  Over  the  axle  of  these 
wheels  the  drnft.chnin  is  to  go,  to  raise  it 
from  the  ground.  The  motion  of  the  car 
rings  will,  by  means  of  the  con  nee  ting,  bars, 
always  carry  these  wheels  along  with  it. 
Another  pair  of  iron  bars,  reaching  within 
a  few  inches  of  these  wheels,  are  then  to 
fee  hooked  or  fastened  to  the  same  end  of 


the  carriage  (but  below  the  other  bars),  in 
any  simple  way  that  will  insure  the  free 
descent  of  their  outer  ends  when  unsup- 
ported. The  outer  ends  of  these  bars  are 
to  be  connected  to  each  other  by  a  strong 
spring  across  them,  sufficient  to  bear  the 
sudden  check  in  stopping  the  descent  of 
the  carriage ;  the  draft-chain  must  go  over 
and  be  hooked  to  this  spring ;  and  to  the 
under  aide  of  the  spring  is  to  be  fastened 
n  strong  hook,  which  the  draft  of  the  chain 
will  keep  off  the  ground,  and  allow  it  to 
pass  freely  up  and  down  the  inclined  plane, 
without  touching;  (he  cross-bars.  If  more 
elasticity  is  found  necessary,  than  what  the 
cross-spring  of  the  drag-book  will  give,  the 
side  bars  of  it  connecting  it  with  the  car- 
riage may  be  made  with  spiral  springs, 
upon  the  principle  of  Salter's  spring.bsl- 
ance  ;  and  the  lower  these  bars  ■■*  futwi. 
ed  on  the  carriage,  the  less  «, 
upward  pull  there  will  be  on  the 
and  rails  to  disturb  them  in  their  bed. 
Fig .  I  ia  a  representation  of  s  carriage, 


provided  with  such  an  appendage  as  I  have 
described,  in  the  act  ot  ascending  or  des- 
cending an  inclined  plane.  The  draft- 
chain  is  on  the  stretch,  and  the  drag-hook, 
supported  off  the  ground  by  the  strain  of 
the  chain. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  carriage  with  the  draft- 
chain  broken,  and  the  hook  anchored  on 
one  of  the  cross-bars,'  having  fallen  for 
want   of  support   from    the   strain  of   the 

As  the  draft-chain  will  not  be  stretched 
so  tight  in  transporting  carriages  down  the 


useful  to  be  able  to  raise  the  chain  some- 
what higher  than  the  axle  of  the  small 
wheels,  to  compensate  for  the  greater  bend 
of  the  chain  upon  those  occasions ;  this  can 
be  effected  by  having  a  moveable  sheave 
to  fix  on  the  middle  of  the  axle,  with  s  deep 

Soove  on  its  circumference,  over  which 
a  chain  is  to  work,  as  shown  ia  ng%3- 
Fig.  4  shows  the  draft-hook,  wim  «t» 
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drag-hook  under  it,  the  cross-spring  and 
spiral-springs  to  the  side-bare. ' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  after 
tbe  carriages  have  been  drawn  op  or  let 
down  the  inclined  plane,  ait  the  bars  may 
be  detached,  sad  ike  rails  left  clear. 

I  am,  sir,  jour  obedient  servant, ' 

C.  Putlabd. 
Dublin,  Feb.  14,  1835.      . 


Experiments  n  o  the  Trantveriz  Strength 
and  other  Properties  of  Malleable  Iron, 
with  Reference  to  its  Vie*  for  Railway 
Bare.  By'Pa-ras  Bwiow,  F.  R.  8., 
Cor.  Hem.  Inst,  of  France  ;  ef  the  Imp. 
and  Roy.  Acad,  of  Pelarsburgh  and 
Brussels,  etc. 

(CoBuoacd  from  Nunbei  87.) 
On  the  SnctiotuU  Figure  of  greatest  Re. 
tittonce,  the  Area  being  given. 
Having  established  the  preceding  data,  I 
might  now  proceed  directly  to  find,  with  a 
given  sectional  area,  the  figure  of  greatest 
resistance ;  but  this  would  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage, for  the  form  we  should  arrive  at 
would  be  quite  inapplicable  to  m  railway,  as 
it  would  raquii*  the  metal  to  be  principally 
collected  in  the  lower  table ;  whereas,  hi 
the  railway  bar,  we  must  of  necessity  be- 
stow a  certain  quantity,  perhaps  two-fifths 
of  the  whole,  in  forming  the  upper  table  on 
which  the  carriage  runs  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
only  after  this  is  provided  for,  that  we  are 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  metal,  and  even  in  this  distribution 
regard  most  still  be  had  to  practical  con- 
venience. Instead,  therefore,  of  determining 
mat  hematic  ally,  the  area  of  intutiniuin  re- 
sistance, the  moat  useful  plan  will  be  to 
compute,  directly,  the  resistance  of  such 
sectional  figures  as  fall  within  the  limits  of 
practical  application,  and  to  select  from 
them  that  which,  under  all  considerations, 
is  tbe  best. 

The  three  forma  of  nils  which,  under 
this  restriction,  will  hsm  to  be  considered, 
are  the  following : 
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I 

Fig.  4. 
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L  The  plain  T  shape*  nil,  fig.  1.  •^Mr 
F  3.  The  H,  or  double  T,  farmed  nil,  with 
a  lower  table,  as  fig.  2. 

3.  The  Trapezoidal  rail,  as  fig.  3.  Each 
of  Which  will  admit  of  various  changes  of 
proportions,  without  altering  the  general 
character  of  the  section. 

The  upper  and  the  lower  tables  are  here 
rmtaneated  sa  rectangular,  with  sharp 
adgat.     In  practice  thane  are  rounded  off,. 


In  met 

1  thus  i    .,_.      .   „  _ 

of  bracket  between  tha  table  and  stem,  or 
rib,  as  shown  ju  fig.  4;bu*»  treat  of  them 


:e  sn^  "ffieacy 


in  this  form  would  introdi 
into  the  calculation,  without  much  afFeu: 
the  respite.    It  will  therefore  be  suffiuit>,t 
to  consider  them  as  rectilinear.  I 

I  would  here  observe,  also,  that  some 
projectors  have  made  the  upper  and  lower 
tables  of  equal  figure,  upon  tbe  distant  con- 
tingency, tliHt  when  the  upper  table  has 
been  worn  down,  the  rail  may  be  turned, 
and  the  lower  table  made  the  upper.  But 
this  is  certainly  providing-wilhout  foresight; 
for  the  bottom  table  is  the  most  efficient  for 
strength,  and  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
experiment,  after  one  side  of  a  bar  has 
been  submitted  for  many  years  to  a  high 
compressing  force,  and  its  substance  (by 
the  hypothesis)  greatly  worn,  to  turn  the 
rail,  and  expose  this  worn  part  to  a  still 
greater  strain,  but  tensile   instead  of  com- 

Sressive,  which  could  not  fail  instantly  to 
estroy  it.  Instead  of  this,  therefore,  I 
should  certainly  recommend  to  work  what, 
ever  metal  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
table  or  web,  into  that  form  which  is  most 
efficient  for  present  purposes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  contingency  alluded  to  above. 

That  the  rail  is- deteriorated  by  exposure 
and  wear,  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  although, 
perhaps,  the  amount  is  not  yet  well  ascer- 
tained. Amongst  the  papers  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Rastrick  and  Wood,  with  whom  I 
was  associated,  we  found  it  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  £th  of  a  pound  per  yard  per 
annum ;  but  I  have  since  seen  it  stated,  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Dixon  to  Mr.  Bidder,  at 
f(th  of  a  pound  per  yard  per  annum.  This 
was  determined  by  taking  up  three  rails, 
having  them  well  cleaned  and  weighed, 
and  then  putting  tbcm  in  their  places,  and 
afterwards  washing  and  reweighing  them 
at  tbe  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  when  two  of 
them  were  found  to  have  lost £  lb.  in  weight 
for  the  5  yards  length,  and  the  third  }  lb., 
which  last  whs  taken  up  from  a  particular 
situation  where  it  was  more  exposed  to 
friction.  But  even  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  whole  loss  of  weight  is  in  the  upper 
fare  of  the  rail ;  and  if  irjdkl,  it  would  be,  as 
I  hav«  before  observed,  n  stronger  reason 
for  not  turning  the  rail ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  waste  not  bo  on  the  upper 
surface,  the  provision  alluded  to  is  unneces. 
sexy.  Mr.  Rastrick  informs  me,  that  even 
the  small  fins  left  at  the  meeting  of  tbe 
rolls  are  still  quite  distinctly  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  upper  table.  And  Mr.  Stephen- 
son states,  that  the  marks  of  the  tools  left 
in  turning  the  Hunches  of  the  wheels  are 
seldom  obliterated ;  which  proves,  at  all 
events,  that  there  is  no  aide  wear. 

Mr.  George  Bidder,  who  attributes  all  the 
waste  to  the  wear  on  the  upper  surface,  es- 
timates the  annual  reduction  at  J,th  part 
of  an  inch  ;  in  which  case  the  rails  would 
not  last  more  than  thirty  years  before  they 
would  require  to  be  replaced.  And  it  then 
becomes  a  question,  whether,  in  point  of 
economy,  it  would  not  be  better  to  lay  an 
additional  third  of  an  inch  upon  the  upper 
table,  which  would,  by  this  reckoning,  make 
the  rail  last  sixty  years.  This  increase  of 
Jd  of  an  inch  would  call  for  an  additional 
expense,  to  tbe  amount  of  about  71  per 
cent,  on  the  present  cost ;  and  this  7J  per 
cent.,  at  compound  interest,  would  amount 
to  about  80  per  cent,  in  thirty  years.  If, 
therefore,  a  charge  of  30  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years,  would  meet  the  amount 
of  re-manufacture,  and  supply  the  waste, 
tbe  two  accounts  would  be  about  balanced. 
In  this  case,  I  must  consider  the  latter  as 
preferable.  1st.  Because  the  other  plan 
would  increase  the  weight  of  the  bar,  and 
lbs  difficulty  of  the  manufacture,  and  pro- 
bably dimmish  its  soundness.  3d.  Be-' 
.  eausc  thirty  years'  experience,  may  intrv 


duce  improvements,  of  which,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  it  would  be  desirable  to  take 
advantage.  And,  lastly,  because  I  do  not 
(judging  from    the    opinion  of  different 

ritical  men)  think  that  it  has  yet  been 
rly  determined  what  part  of  the  waste 
is  dui.  to  wear  on  the  upper  face. 

To  ruurn  again  to  the  subject  of  the 
best  formal  section,  I  beg  to  repeat,  that 
whatever  figure  the  above,  or  other  eon*!' 
derations,  may  lead  practical  men  to  adopt 
in  the  upper  or  lower  table  and  rib,  it  wiR  ■ 
be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  cal-  ■ 
culation,  to  consider  them  aa  rectilinear, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  tha  investiga- 
tion, without  sensibly  affecting  the  results. ■ 
Comparative  Strength  of  differently-formed 


S~r~f — I* 
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Let  A  B  C  D  (above  figure)  represent  any 
rectangular  rail  with  a  bottom  table  ;  n  a 
its  natural  axis ;  c  the  centre  of  compres- 
sion, c  »  being---ot'  A  n.    Now,  tns~  tension 

of  each  fibre  being  aa  its  distace  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  that  of  the  lower  fibre 
being  given  equal  to  /,  the  tension  at  any 

variable  distance  x  will  be  -5  (d  being  taken 

to  denote  the  whole  depth  n  *,)  and  there- 
fore the  sum  of  all  the  tensions'  will  bo,    j^ 


y- 


o> 


which,  therefore,  Becomes  known,  a  being 
taken  within  its  proper  limits,  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  section. 

But  as  the  (effective  resistance  of  each 
fibre  is  also  aa  iut  depth  below  the  line  »  n, 
the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  will  be, 


if' 


'.iz 


(2) 


x  being  taken  here  also  within  its  proper 
limits.  And  then  to  find  the  centre  of  ten. 
sion,  or  that  point  into  which,  if  all  the 
tensions  were  collected,  the  whole  resis- 
tance would  be  the  same  as  in  tbe  actual 
case,  this  would  be  given  by  the  formula;: 
fx\dx 
fx.d* 


CSV 


which  is  precisely  the  expression  for  tha 
centre  of  oscillation  of  a  dieo  «f  the  same 
figure. 

We  have  hence  the  following  general  rule 

for  finding  the   resistance   or   the  weight 

which  any  given  bar  or  rail  will  support  at 

its  middle  point,  within  the  limit*  of  «■ 

elastic  power,  that  is, 

Calling  the  integral  of  formula  0)  =  A  ^ 

do.  do.  formula  ©  =  8 

do.     y        do.  formula  (S)=^D 

,.j£.  And  Um  distances  a =C  J 


/ 


s 


/ 
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then,  referring  the  sum  of  all  the  resistan- 
ce* B  to  the  common  centre  of  compression, 
ire  hare,  « 

D  :  :  D+C  :  :  B  :  5L£+2> 

which  is  the  whole  effect.  / 

For  those  who  understand  the  ip^gral 
calculus,  this  solution  is  sufficient^  out  as 
the  article  will  probably  be  counted  prin- 
cipally by  practical  men,  it  j*ill  he  more 
convenient  to  give  a  specinV  solution  for  a 
rail,  embracing  under  one  general  figure 
all  the  usual  forms,  the  only  variations  be- 
ing  in  the  depth,  breadth,  and  thickness  of 
the  parts.    (See  preceding  figure.) 

Let  A  B  C  D  represent  such  a  section,  of 
which  all  the  dimensions  are  given,  as  also 
the  position  of  n  n  the  neutral  axis,  the 
point  c  which  is  the  centre  of  compression, 
c  it  being  jds  of  n  h,  and  the  point  m  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  r  s.  The  breadths  n  n 
and  m  m  are  also  known.  Then  the  resis- 
tance of  the  whole  section  referred  to  the 
common  centre  of  compression  c,  may  be 
considered  to  be  made  up  of  the  three  re- 
sistances. 

1st.  Of  the  middle  rib,  continued  through 
the  head  and  foot  tables,  vtzxo. 

2d.  Of  the  head  A  E  F  B,  minus  the 
breadth  of  the  centre  rib. 

3d.  Of  the  lower  web,  G  C  D  H,  also 
minus  the  continuation  of  the  centre  rib. 

^  Now,  t  being  taken  to  represent  the  ten- 
sion of  iron  per  square  inch,  just  within  its 
limits  of  elasticity,  we  shall  have, 

1.  Resistance  of . . .  vtzw=\  A*,  ns.pq.  t 

2.  ResistanccofAEFB=Jta,nx.(*n--p?) 


nx 


i 


Now,letnm+j5-_-^:and  a'+opai11, 

then  "** 

3.  Resistance  of  G  C  D  H==nm.  r$.(mm—pq) 
a" 

These  three  resistances  being  computed, 
let  their  sum  be  called  sf  and  the  clear  bear- 

4* 
ing  I ;  then  -— =to,  the  load  the  bar  ought  to 

sustain  at  its  middle  point,  for  an  indefinite 
lime,  without  injury  to  its  elasticity. 

(Tt  b§  continued.) 


Effects  of  Lightning. — The  Boston 
Traveller  says :  Our  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  account  of  a  sci- 
entific examination  of  the  several  build. 
ings  in  this  vicinity,  injured  by  lightning 
during  the  storm  of  the  13th  ult.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  practical  electrician, 
well  known  in  this  community,  who  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  his  research- 
es, and  who  seems  at  length  to  have  per. 
fected  the  application  of  metallic  rods  to 
the  prevention  of  dwellings  from  damage 
by  lightning*  It  is  certainly  very  re- 
markable, as  mentioned  below,  that  of 
floor  buildings  struck,  three  should  have 
been  furnished  with  the  round  rod  so 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

u  Sir — By  request  of  a  number  of  sci- 
entific gentlemen,  I  proceeded  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  them  to  examine  the 
buildings  struck  by  lightning  in  this  vi- 
cinity, on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June 
13.  The  first  was  the  dwelling  house  of 
Professor  Palfrey,  at  Cambridge.  The 
Professor  politely  accompanied  us,  and 


e  information  required.     This 

had  a  round  lightning-rod^with 

ts  at  the  top,  but  blunt  in  the  ground. 

was  (affixed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
building.  In  this  examination,  I  was  sat* 
isfied  that  the  discharge  of  lightning  was* 
horizontal,  from  one  cloud  to  another, 
taking  the  earth  in  its  course.  Passing 
over  the  points  of  the  rod,  it  was  attract- 
ed by  them,  passed  down  the  rod  to  the 
upper  port  of  the  lower  story  ;  here  it  left, 
and  struck  into  tho  building,  passing 
through  various  parts  and  rooms  by  the 
bell  wires,  which  were  melted  and  other- 
wise destroyed.  It  left  the  house  by  the 
front  door.  In  one  remarkable  instance, 
the  lightning  passed  by  the  side  of  a  door 
on  a  bell  wire,  which  it  melted,  spreading 
the  oxide  of  the  wire  on  the  plastering  in 
its  passage. 

"  From  this  building  we  proceeded  to 
Brighton,  and  examined  the  meeting- 
house of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin.  Here  I 
was  again  satisfied  that  the  discharge  of 
lightning  was  horizontal ;  being  received 
on  the  points  of  the  round  rod,  it  passed 
down  the  rod  to  the  side  of  the  building 
opposite  the  stove  funnel,  when  it  struck 
into  the  building,  taking  the  stove  funnel  in 
its  course,  and  passed  down  on  one  of  the 
supporting  pillars  of  the  gallery,  and  off 
to  the  ground  on  one  of  the  beams  that 
supported  the  floor. 

"  Some  days  after,  I  visited  the  meet- 
ing-house near  the  bridge  in  Braintree, 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  during  the 
same  storm.  This  house  had  also  a  round 
rod,  pointed  at  the  top  and  blunt  in  the 
ground.  Such  rods  afford  but  an  imper- 
fect protection.  In  this  instance,  the 
earth  about  the  conductor  was  considera- 
bly disturbed.  About  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  near  the  rod,  there  was  a  per- 
foration in  the  side  of  the  building,  where 
the  lightning  entered  and  passed  under 
the  stairway  that  leads  to  the  gallery,  and 
through  the  partition  to  an  iron  brace  that 
supported  the  stove  funnel.  It  then  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  on  the  funnel  to 
another  brace,  that  was  secured  to  one 
of  the  pillars,  on  which  it  descended,  shat- 
tering it  to  pieces.  The  pillar  opposite 
was  also  a  little  damaged  ;  and  other  tri- 
fling injuries  appeared  about  the  building. 

"I  have  also  examined  a  dwelling 
house  at  Brookline,  that  was  considerably 
damaged  by  lightning  at  the  same  time. 
This  house  had  no  conductor.  The  light- 
ning struck  a  large  tree  in  front  of  it, 
which  it  evidently  left  and  descended  on 
the  building. 

"  During  this  thunder  storm,  we  have 
three  instances  out  of  four,  where  houses 
having  round  conductors  were  struck  by 
lightning,  and  where,  it  is  evident,  the 
rods  afforded  but  little  or  no  protection. 
The  cause  to  me  is  very  plain.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  rods  is  not  suf- 
ficient. Secondly,  they  do  not  present  in 
all  directions  a  sufficient  attracting  power; 
and  thirdly,  they  are  in  most  cases  put 
upon  buildings  by  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  science  of  Electricity 
and  the  operations  of  lightning;  and  who 
of  course  are  liable  to  leave  them  faulty 
in  many  very  essential  particulars. Jj 


"During  thunder  storms,  there  are 
three  different  discharges  of  lightning. — 
from  the  earth  to  the  clouds — from  the 
clouds  to  the  earth, — and  through  the  at* 
mosphere  from  one.  cloud  to  another. 
These  latter  discharges  are  more  frequent 
than  any  other,  and  often  take  the  earth 
in  their  course,  and  were  by  the  philoso 
phers  of  the  last  century  called  rebound, 
ing  strokes  of  lightning.  To  meet  these 
various  discharges  of  lightning,  we  must 
have  conductors  armed  at  all  parts — that 
is,  they  should  present  in  all  directions 
an  attracting  influence,  by  which  the  elec- 
tric fluid  may  be  discharged  gradually 
and  silently,  without  an  explosion.  The 
explosion  prevented,  all  harm  is  prevent- 
ed. This  attracting,  or  receiving  power, 
as  it  is  more  properly  termed,  depends 
on  the  points ;  hence  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  points  and  sharp  and  rough  cor- 
ners, the  greater  the  protecting  power. 
Conductors  should  not  only  be  armed 
with  these  numerous  points,  and  should  he 
pointed  on  the  ground,  but  they  should  be 
placed  upon  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the 
building.  This  requires  the  judgment  of 
a  person  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  lightning,  and  the  nature  of  different 
substances  to  conduct  it.  Let  such  rods 
be  placed  on  our  buildings,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  experienced  electrician,  and 
we  shall  no  more  hear  of  lightning  leav- 
ing the  rod  and  striking  into  the  building. 

"Certain  trifling  things  have  been  con- 
sidered  necessary  for  lightning  conduc- 
tors ;  such  as  silvering  the  points — pieces 
of  glass  to  prevent  the  lightning  from  en- 
tering the  building — and  surrounding  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rod  with  charcoal. 
These  are  of  no  use  whatever.  That 
round  rods  with  their  silver  points,  their 
glass  fastenings,  and  the  lower  end  sur- 
rounded with  charcoal,  do  not  afford  suf- 
ficient protection,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses 
struck  by  lightning  are  houses  professed- 
ly protected  by  such  rods.  That  the 
square  rod  with  the  numerous  points  and 
sharp  corners  does  most  effectually  pro- 
tect a  building,  may  be  easily  proved 
by  experiments  with  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, to  tho  satisfaction  of  every  unpre. 
judiced  person.  Another  consideration 
of  some  importance  in  favor  of  these  rods, 
is  the  fact,  that  of  more  than  two  thou, 
sand  houses  thus  protected,  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  where  the  building 
was  in  the  least  injured.  These  rods  dis- 
charge the  electric  fluid  without  an  ex- 
plosion, and  consequently  without  harm." 

Junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. — 
Frankfort  accounts  of  the  3d  June,  state,  that u  the 
project  so  long  talked  of  and  so  important,  of  con- 
necting the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  begins  to  as- 
sume probability.  A  company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Baron  \*  Flee  tie  de  Krudelsietn,  and  support. 
ed  by  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  Amsterdam  and 
Germany,  is  making  the  necessary  examinations 
and  plans.  Unless  unforeseen  accidents,  or  war— 
which  is  not  likely— should  occur  to  interrupt  this 
enterprise,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  the  success  of 
a  scheme,  tending  to  unite  the  Black  to  the  North 
Sea—througi  an  inCenening  distance  of  nearly 
1W  miles. 
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[From  tbe  Farmers'  Register.] 
On  Price — the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Fluctuations  considered,  and  the  Princi- 
ples maintained  applied  to  the  Present 
Rage  for  Speculation.  By  Thomas  R. 
Dbw,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
dec,  in  tbe  College  of  William  and 
Wary. 

(Continued.) 
Effect  of  importation  of  precious  metals, 
and  of  a  restoration  of  confidence. — Now, 
whilst  the  importation  of  the  metals  from 
abroad  is  gradually  adding  to  the  circulating  [ 
medium,  and  therefore  partially  relieving, 
by  this  meant*,  tjie  pecuniary  distresses  of 
the  country,  the  number  of  exchanges  in 
society  occasioned  by  forced  sales  will  of 
course  have  a  tendency  to  diminish,  because 
those  sales  will  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, after  the  violence  of  the  storm  has 
already  prostrated  all  that  could  not  stand 
against  it.  Affairs  will  soon  settle  down  to 
(his  new  state  of  things.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  former  epoch  find 
themselves  bankrupts  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new— others  again  who  could  com- 
mand a  little  ready  cash  during  the  crisis, 
'find  they  have  suddenly  become  wealthy. 
From  this  point,  the  operations  of  commerce 
once  more  begin  to  extend  themselves.  Con- 
fidence is  gradually  restored,  and  with  it 
the  credit  system  begins  to  be  built  up 
again,  and  the  large  accession  of  money 
from  abroad  makes  the  money  market 
much  easier  than  before.  The  effect  of  all 
this  is  at  first  to  raise  prices  gradually,  and 
then  more  rapidly,  as  a  spirit  of  speculation 
is  generated.  When  prices  are  sinking,  the 
spirit  of  speculation  sinks  likewise,  because 
each  individual  is  fearful  of  purchasing,  lest 
he  be  injured  by  a  farther  fall  in  prices. 
The  credit  system  likewise  is  greatly  eorv 
tracted,  because  the  rapid  fall  in  prices,  and 
the  frequent  bankruptcies  occurring  from 
day  to  day,  destroy  tho  confidence  of  man 
in  man. 

Now  a  rise  in  prices  is  accompanied  with 
effects  the  reverse  of  these.  1st,  The  cre- 
dit system  becomes  instantly  enlarged. 
When  prices  are  rising  all  are  on  the  alert : 
the  energies  of  man  are  drawn  forth ;  his 
hopes,  which  ever  have  an  undue  influence^ 
are  thrown  into  play,  and  the  imagination 
spreads  enchanting  schemes  and  projects 
before  him ;  he  is*  disposed  under  thpse  cir- 
cumstances to  rush  into  business,  or  to  get 
possession  of  property,  whose  enhancement 
in  value  from  the  rising  tide  of  general  pros- 
perity, is"  alone  expected  to  make  him 
wealthy.  The  borrower  now  can  much 
more  easily  get  money  on  loan  than  before, 
Because  general  confidence  is  restored,  and 
the  constant  rise  in  prices  makes  property 
a  good  security,  which  before  would  nave 
been  deemed  very  inadequate*  Buying  and 
selling  too,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
generally  be  on  credit  more  and  more  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  the  restoration  of 
confidence.  Now  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  extension  of  credit,  and  the  increased 
velocity  given  to  the  circulating  medium,  is 
to  produce  a  superabundance  of  money. 
For,  recollect,  I  have  previously  shown  that 
sluggish  circulation  and  the  destruction  of 
the  credit  system  generated  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  money,  which  flowed  into 
the  country  through  the  medium  of  impor- 
tations. The  increased  velocity  of  circula- 
tion and  the  re-establishment  of  the  credit 
system  have  just  the  opposite  effect,  viz.  to 
increase  the  apparent  amount  and  the  real 
efficacy  of  tho  whole  circulating  medium. 
Now.  when  we  reflect  that  the  currency  has 
received  immense  additions  during  the  mo- 
ney pressure  from  abtoad-*4lltJt  the  portions 


culation  as^j!  M  |he  pa^c  subsides— that 
the  banks  whk  have  rode  through  the 
storrssWe  begmninj^  increase  their  busi- 
ness and  push  out  their  p^r,  and  thus  add 
to  the  circulating  medium — that  the  United 
States'  Bank  has  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  it  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  de- 
positee, and  is  consequently  enabled  to  do 
a  more  liberal  and  extended  business,  there- 
by enabling  other  banks  to  enlarge  likewise 
—we  are  not  to  wonder,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  we  have  a  redundant  circula- 
ting medium ;  especially,  when  we  recollect 
that  this  increased  currency  is  circulating 
with  greatly  increased  velocity :  and  the  ef- 
fect of  these  combined  causes  must  be  a 
vast  enhancement  of  prices,  and  a  conse- 
quent rage  for  speculation.  I  will  exempli- 
fy this  by  a  very  simple  illustration.  Let 
us  suppose  a  particular  neighborhood, 
whose  exchanges,  in  ordinary  times,  are 
effected  by  $1000.  Now  I  have  shown,  if 
any  causes  operate  to  make  the  circulation 
only  one-half  as  rapid  as  the  ordinary  cir- 
culation, then  the  01000  will  not  appear  to 
our  little  district  to  be  more  in  amount,  or 
in  real  efficacy,  than  $500.  In  this  state  of 
things,  throwing  out  of  view  all  other 
causes,  prices  in  the  neighborhood  suppos- 
ed would  fall  to  half  their  former  amount. 
Now,  let  us  farther  suppose  that  this  fall  in 
prices  should  cause  an  importation  of  $500 
additional  into  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  was  again  restor- 
ed, do  we  not  clearly  see  that  we  should 
have  a  currency  redundant  by  $500 1  And 
this  would  not  only,  on  the  great  principle 
of  supply  and  demand,  carry  up  prices  to 
their  former  level,  but  would  increase  them, 
in  the  case  supposed,  fifty  per  cent,  beyond 
that  level.  Now  what  I  have  been  saying 
here  of  a  neighborhood,  may  with  equal  pro. 
priety  be  said  of  a  whole  nation.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  the  circulating  money 
of  this  country  to  be  $100,000,000,  in  ordina- 
ry times  ;  that  the  circulation  becomes  sud- 
denly only  one-half  as  rapid  as  before;  then 
the  whole  $100,000,000,  even  supposing  the 
quantity  kept  in  circulation  undiminished, 
will  perform  no  more  exchanges  than  $50,- 
000,000  would  with  the  former  rate  of  velo- 
city in  the  circulation.  Prices  then  would 
generally  sink  to  half  their  former  amount ; 
money  would  flow  in,  let  us  suppose  $25,- 
000,000;  and  immediately  afterwards,  the 
restoration  of  confidence,  and  the  conse- 
quent re-establishinentof  the  credit  system, 
would  communicate  to  the  circulating  me- 
dium the  same  velocity  as  before:  you  would 
then  have  a  redundancy  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  a  consequent  rise  of 
prices  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  alone. 
But  the  probability  is,  prices  would  rise 
greatly  beyond  this  point,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  produced  by  a  speculating  ma- 
nia—for when  prices  are  rising,  every  one 
wants  to  purchase.  Few  are  capable  of  rea- 
soning upon  the  causes ;  hence  an  artificial 
competition  is  generated  among  the  buyers, 
and  property  rises  greatly  beyond  what  it 
should  do,  upon  the  principle  of  actual  sup- 
ply and  efficient  demand.  The  reason  of 
man  on  these  occasionsjseems  to  be  com- 
pletely unhinged.  He  looks  forward  to  the 
realization  of  wealth  by  changes  in  the  price 
of  property  which  he  holds  in  his  hands, 
and  almost  every  one  is  disposed  to  turn 
speculator.  Ancf  this  speculating  mania  is 
generally  first  felt  in  regard  to  stocks,  whose 
value  is  ever  fluctuating,  and  therefore  lia- 
ble to  the  most  sudden  impulses,  upwards 
and  downwards.  I  understand  at  this  mo- 
ment the  stook-jobbing  spirit  to  the  north 
has  risen  to  a  most  extraordinary  height 


ney  pressure  from  aotoad^^llajt  tne  portions   .nas  risen  wi  a  hm»  *«*  ^^^9*1.  iSril 
hoarded  by  inmvidiml*  arethrpwii  into  sir-  [|  A  gentleman,  under  date  of  the  28th  April, 


writes  me  from  Philadelphia,  that  railroads 
and  canals  are  the  order  of  the  day  there-— 
that  the  papers  scarcely  find  room  for  poli- 
tics. He  says,  "  two  subscriptions  have 
been  opened  for  canals  since  I  came  here. 
The  whole  stock  for  the  first  was  taken  in 
thirty  minutes.  In  the  second,  the  whole 
stock  was  taken  by  the  commissioners  be- 
fore the  doors  were  opened.  A  rush  and 
disappointment  followed.  Millions  could 
have  been  taken,"  dec.  All  this  arises  from 
restored  credit;  from  throwing  suddenly 
the  hoarded  portions  of  money  into  circular 
tion — from  increased  velocity  of  circulation 
— from  issue  of  banks,  dec:  all  of  which 
have  contributed  to  make  currency  redun- 
dant, prices  exorbitant,  and  the  spirit  of 
speculation  wild  and  reckless.  When  I  saw 
certain  politicians  congratulating  the  nation 
upon  fresh  arrivals  of  gold  and  sliver  a  short 
time  since,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the 
shallow  knowledge  of  political  economy 
which  such  congratulations  proved.  The 
influx  of  gold  and  silver  was  the  clearest 
proof  that  could  be  furnished,  of  the  genera] 
distress  of  the  country ;  of  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  credit;  and  of  the  stagnation  of 
trade  and  the  circulation.  The  importation 
of  the  precious  metals  could  only  be  effect- 
ed by  parting  with  a  large  portion  of  our 
wealth  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sound  currency 
and  circulation  could  be  restored,  this  new- 
ly acquired  portion  was  to  be  entirely  re- 
dundant, and  even  mischievous  in  its  opera* 
tion,  by  raising  in  the  community  a  specu- 
lating mania. 

What  is  to  check  this  rise  in  prices 
and  spirit  of  speculation  ?  —  I  will  now 
examine  into  the  manner  in  which  this 
rise  in  prices  is  ultimately  to  be  checked, 
and  the  spirit  for  speculation  to'  be  cured* 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  as  there 
certain   point  of  depression  below 


is   a 


which  prices  will  not  go,  in  consequence  of 
the  influx  of  precious  metals  which  this 
lowness  of  prices  will  certainly  produce, 
so  likewise  there  is  a  certain  point  in  the 
elevation  of  prices  beyond  which  they  can- 
not well  go,  because  of  the  efflux  of  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  this  efflux  which 
finally  checks  the  speculating  mania.  I  will 
explain :  a  rise  in  prices,  when  very  great, 
makes  our  country  a  good  market  to  sell  int 
but  a  very  bad  one  to  sell  from ;  hence  our 
imports  will  greatly  overbalance  our  ex- 
ports, and  a  money  balance  will  be  created 
against  the  nation,  which  must  be  paid  in 
money.  This  nroduces  the  exportation  of 
money  until  the  redundancy  is  sent  off*; 
then  prices  fall,  and  ruin  overtakes  the  most 
adventurous  in  the  game  of  speculation— 
they  involve  others,  and  prices  once  more 
sink,  from  loss  of  confidence  and  credit, 
and  stagnation  in  circulation,  below  their 
average  level,  to  be  brought  up  again  by  the 
operation  of  causes  already  pointed  out* 
Whenever  the  pendulum  of  price,  (if  I  may 
the  expression,)  has,   either   by  the 


use 


operation  of  the  natural  course  of  events, 
or  by  the  unwise  and  unskilful  tampering 
of  government,  been  thrown  far  into  one 
extreme  of  the  arc,  it  will,  in  its  effort  to 
regain  its  natural  position,  go  almost  so  far 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  the  vibra- 
tions will  frequently  last  through  a  long 

period  of  time. 

Do  these  Fluctuations  depend  entirely 
upon  the  Banks  ?— Some  suppose  these  fluc- 
tuations depend  entirely  upon  the  operation 
of  the  bankingsystem.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.  Banks  may  do  a  great  deal, 
but  are  by  no  means  omnipotent  in  the  re- 

{ Ration  of  a  currency.  For  example ;  when 
oss  of  confidence,  stagnation  of  rircula- 
tion,  and  fall  of  prices,  derange  the  whole 
credit  system,  banks  are  affected  like  radi- 
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viduals  ;  they  dm  obliged  to  curtail  their 
operations  and  check  the  farther  emission  of 
paper,  lest  a  run  upon  them  may  break 
them.  They  may  not  tinder  these  circum- 
stances have  the  ability  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, however  strong  the  inclination  ;  the 
relief  must  come  through  the  wasting  pro- 
■cess  of  buying  me  tola  from  abroad.  Again, 
when  prices  begin  to  mount  upwards, 
hanks,  by  seizing  upon  the  favorable  mo- 
ment,  may  enlarge  their  issues,  and  thus 
•well  still  farther  the  already  bloated  state 
of  the  currency.  But  they  cannot  prevent, 
if  they  be  specie-paying  banks,  the  correc- 
tion of  the  evil  exportation  of  the  metals  ; 
for  so  soon  as  these  are  redundant,  they  will 
he  gathered  up  for  a  foreign  market ;  a  ne- 
cessary run  will  then  take  place  on  the 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  collec- 
tion, and  these  banks  mast  either  suspend 
specie  payment,  curtail  their  issues,  or 
break.  On  the  first  supposition,  the  evil 
would  have  to  correct  itself  by  a  rise  in  ex. 
change  against  us  with  foreign  countries, 
to  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  caused  in 
the  currency  by  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment. In  the  second  case,  prices  would 
be  lowered  by  contraction  of  the  currency 
from,  curtailment.  In  the  third,  by  contrac- 
tion from  the  withdrawal  of  all  paper  which 
had  emanated  from  the  broken  banks,  and 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  whole  banking 
system,  which  would,  by  the  runs  made 
upon  them,  force  all  to  curtail  or  break. 
And  thus  may  we  always  confidently  look 
forward  sooner  or  later,  from  causes  whose 
operation  I  have  pointed  out,  for  either  a 
rise  in  prices  when  they  are  very  low,  or 
fall  when  they  rise  very  high.  Whenever 
prices  are.  disturbed,  it  is  a  long  time  before 
lite  equilibrium  is  again  restored. 

Ejfect  of  Foreign  Demand  for  tome  of 
pur  Agricultural  Products  on  Present  Pri- 
ce*-—*$Q  far  I  have  been  arguing  as  if  the 
present  state  of  things  were  the  result  sole- 
ly of  that  re-action  which  must  sooner  or 
Inter  take  place  after  great  depression  nnd 
stagnation  of  trade.  But  the  rise  in  prices 
may  be  rapidly  accelerated  by  an  extraor- 
dinary foreign  demand  for  some  of  our 
great  staples.  Most  undoubtedly  the  rise 
in  the  pries  of  cotton  has  at  this  moment 
very  great  agency  in  the  high  prices  and 
rage  for  speculation,  manifesting;  themselves 
every  where.  The  price  of  cotton  in  this 
country  is  regulated  by  the  prices  abroad, 
because  the  foreign  market  taking  up  about 
four-fifths  of  the  whole*  product  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
the  article  must  be  determined  by  the  fo- 
reign, and  not  by  the  home  demand.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  immense  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  price  of  cotton  within  n 
few  months  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  am  not 
at  this  moment  in  a  condition  to  get  at  the 
statistical  information  required  lor  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  and  my  mind 
not  Seine  particularly  directed  to  it,  until 
within  a  day  or  two  past,  I  have  not  noticed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  papers  such 


eles  as  might  perhaps  have  given  t. 
U  the  explanation  of  this  interesting 
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_„ _  m..»  the  influence 

Tied  by  this  rapid  t**"" '»  the  price  of 
ton:  and  in  the  HlBt  place  it  is  manifest, 
tbnt  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  must 
have  hod  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
foreign  exchanges.  This  article  alone,  con- 
stituting a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole 
of  our  exports,  say  two-thirds,  a  rise  in  its 
price  has  therefore  tended  to  swell  the  va- 
lue of  our  exports,  and  of  course  to  make 
money  flow  more  rapidly  iulo  the  country, 
through  the  agency  of  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  From  this  cause,  then,  the  late 
money  pressure  may  have  lasted  a  shorter 
time  than  it  would  under  other  circumstan- 

Influence  of  the  Price  of  Cotton  on  the 
Value  of  Slaves. — Again :  the  rise  in  the 
price  .of  cotton  has  most  undoubtedly  given 
an  impulse  to  the  price  of  slaves.  Cotton 
is  the  great  agricultural  staple  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  our  southern  slave-hold- 
ing states,  and  consequently  the  marketa- 
ble value  of  slaves  will  ever  be  determined 
by  the  value  of  the  principal  product  of 
their  labor.  In  Virginia  ana  Maryland  th< 
price  of  slaves  will  always  depend  upon  the 
external  demand,  and  not  on  their  iiitri"  ~ ' 
value  in  those  two  states. 

If  the  price  depended  on  the  real  demand 
arising  among  themselves,  I  doubt  whether 
those  states  could  afford  to  raise  them  eve 
so  little  would  be  their  marketable  value. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  I  believe 
at  this  moment  is  operating  in  raising  the 
price  of  slaves,  and  will  exert  a  still  I 

Eowerful  influence  in  future.  I  mean 
ite  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies.  That  act  is  certainly  in. 
defensible  upon  every  ground  of  expedi- 
ency, morality,  and  religion,  but  its  impoli- 
cyjnppeara  most  glaring  when  considered 
in  a  politico-economical  light.  Now,  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  the  relative  effica- 
cy and  value  of  free  and  slave  labor,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  free  labor,  produced 
by  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves,  is  the 
most  worthless  and  inefficient  labor  in  the 
world.  Let  us  take  upon  this  subject  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  favored  emanci- 
pation in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  has  al- 
ready reaped  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  fol- 
ly. Lord  Brougham,  in  his  Colonial  Policy, 
sayB,  "  The  free  negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
are,  (with  very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements,) 
equally  averse  to  all  sorts  of  tabor  which 
do  not  contribute  to  the  supply  of  their  im- 
mediate and  most  urgent  wants.  Improvi- 
dent and  careless  of  the  future,  they  are 
not  actuated  by  that  principle  which  inclines 
more  civilized  men  to  equalize  their  exer- 
tions at  all  times,  and  to  work  after  the  ne- 
cessaries of  the  day  have  been  procured,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  possible  deficien- 
cies of  the  morrow.  Nor  has  their  inter- 
course with  the  whites  taught  them  to  con- 
sider any  gratification  as  worth  obtaining, 
which  cannot  be  procured  by  slight  exer- 
tion of  desultory  and  capricious  industry." 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Great  Britain  in  1788,  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  the  Agent  for  Barbadoes,  and 
of  M.  Malouet,  who  bore  a  special  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  Maroons  in  Dutch  Guiana,  all  agree  in 
asserting-  that  free  negroes  are  idle  and 
worthless,  and  will  never  provide  for  the 
morrow  with  the  foresight  of  civilized  beings. 
The  latter,  M.  Malouet,  nays  :  "Le  repos 
et  I'otsivete  sontdevenus  dans  leux  etat  so- 
cial leur  unique  passion."  Does  not  our 
own  experience  in  this  country  prove  the 
truth  of  hie  assertion?  Do  we  not  find  the 
free  negro  the  pest  of  the  society  wherever 
he  is  seen  1    He  is  the  same  idle,  worth- 


crsatur*  in  the-north  as  in  the  south 
west  of  our  eountry.  Have  not  the 
colonies  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia  most 
conclusively  proven  the  same  factl  Does 
not  the  example  of  St.  Domingo,  which  is 
now  but  a  wreck  of  its  former  serf,  speak 
volumes  on  the  same  subject  f  Well,  then, 
with  all  these  facta  and  evidences  before 
them,  what  could  British  statesmen  have 
foreseen  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  idleness  and  worth, 
tineas  of  the  whole  population!  and  is  not 
this  actually  the  result!    Do  not  all  the 


tern  of  apprenticeship  1 
the  anticipated  advantages  1  and  the  stale 
of  things  will  be  still  more  deplorable  if 
ever  the  negro  shall  obtain  his  perfect  liber- 
ty. Now,  what  will  be  the  ootUtequsnre  of 
all  this  i  Why,  that  the  British  West  Indies 
will  soon  cease  to  produce  sugar  for  export- 
ation, and  will  therefore  throw  the  monopo- 
ly of  its  production  into  the  hands  of  the 
slave-holding  islands,  and  of  Louisiana  awl 
the  Ploridaa  in  our  own  eountry ;  and  this 
will  contribute  at  once  to  a  rapid  rise  in 
slave  property. 

When  St.  Domingo  was  first  liberated, 
the  imaginations  of  mere  speculative  states- 
men led  them  to  behold  a  belt  of  black  re- 
fublica  stretching  through  the  West  India 
elands,  diffusing  their  moral  influence  by 
commerce  and  social  intercourse  through- 
out the  habitable  globe.  Now,  what  was 
the  factl  Why,  that  St.  Domingo  was 
soon  found  to  have  such  an  idle,  worthless 
population  inker  newly  emancipated  blacks, 
that  her  .commerce  was  at  once  destroyed. 
She  has  entirely  ceased  to  export  sugar, 
although  formerly  the  most  productive  su- 
gar growing  island  in  the  world.  Under 
those  circumstances,  to  task  of  moral  influ- 
ence is  perfectly  absurd.  Those  black  isl- 
anders have  been,  by  the  effects  of  their  own 
laziness  and  vices,  as  effectually  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  St.  Domin- 
go has  been  enclosed  by  Bishop  Berkeley's 
forty-foot  wall  of  brass.  The  London  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  one  of  its  most  powerful 
articles,  asserts  that  nothing  hut  the  condi- 
tion of  St.  Domingo  would  have  enabled  Ike 
I  British  West  Indies  to  have  bone  the  op- 
pression of  the  mother  country  as  long  as 
they  did ;  that  St.  Domingo  being  thrown 
out  of  the  competition  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  gave  a  sort  of  monopoly  to  the  Brit- 
ish islands  which  enabled  them  to  beat  the 


oppressive  regulating  legislation,  of  the  Par- 
liament. Provided  we  are  let  alone  by  the 
'    By  meddling  philanthropist 

id  to  every  body's  buainesi 


lists,  who  can  et- 


husy  meddlinj 

every  negro  that  gets  his  liberty 
West  Indies,  or  in  South  America,  will 
contribute  to  a  rise,  upon  precisely  the  same 
principles,  in  slave  property  in  our  eountry. 
The  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  India  islands  is  already  producing 
that  effect,  if  the  French,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, Danes,  etc.  shall  be  unwise  enough 
to  follow  this  lead,  die  southern  states  of 
our  Union  will  moat  assuredly  reap  the  be- 
nefit ;  and  if  Brazil,  too,  should  follow  the 
example,  the  effect  would  be  almost  com- 
plete. It  would  give  us  a  monopoly  in  both 
sugar  and  cotton.  Sugar  is  not  made  by 
free  labor  any  whore  in  the  world.  Even 
in  China,  all  the  sugar  and  cotton  districts 
are  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  which  in  my 
opinion  has  set  to  rest  forever,  in  warm 
countries,  the  question  about  the  relative 
of  free  and  slave  labor.     The 


advantages  o 


hard  labor,  which  can  bo  expected  of  the 
slave  alone.  In  warm  countries,  the  pan- 
oiplo  of  idleness.  U'iumuha  over  that  of  nc, 
simulation,  and  benoe  slave  labor  u>  mi- 
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versally  the  most  efficient  in  warm  and  tro- 

! lical  latitudes.  If  all  the  slaves  in  the  West 
ndies  shall  eVef  be  liberated,  Louisiana 
will  become  an  Eldorado. 

Effect  of  the  Rite  of  the  Price  of  Cot. 
ton  and  Slaves,  on  Corn,  Wheat,  Tobacco, 
«frc.— The  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  of 
slaves  is  of  itself  calculated  to  give  an  im- 
pulse, not  only  to  all  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  ihe  south,  but  of  the  north  and 
west  likewise,  particularly  of  the  west. 
Corn,  which  is  the  great  staple  of  the  mid- 
dle states,  is  soon  raised  in  value  by  high 
prices  for  cotton ;  because  all  the  southern 
country,  which  is  better  adopted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cdrn  thari  the  middle  states,  raise 
cotton  exclusively,  and  thus  become  pur- 
chasers of  corn.  'The  cultivation  of  mot- 
ion likewise  gradually  extends  itself  even 
into  the  middle  states,  and  thus  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  corn  raised  still  farther.  In 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  there  has 
beeu  a  deficient  corn  drop  for  the  last 
two  years,  in  consequence  of  distressing 
droughts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
and  tod  much  rain  in  the  commencement. 
Now,  we  must  recollect  that  in  any  ne- 
cessary of  life,  like  corn,  whose  price  is  de- 
pendent on  the  home  demand,  if  a  deficit 
occur,  the  price  will  rise  generally  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  deficit. 

The  nigh  price  of  cotton  and  corn  will 
quickly  communicate  itself  to  horses,  mules, 
hogs,  cattle,  &c,  which  constitute  the  great 
Staples  of  the  west ;  for  with  corn  ana  cot- 
'  Ifirt  high,  the  middle  and  southern  States 
will  cease  in  a  measure  to  rear  those  ani- 
mals, and  consequently  will  become  pur- 
chasers. Wheat  and  tobacco,  depending 
mostly  on  the  foreign  market,  will  not  be  so 
much  affected.  But  as  ours  is  the  principal 
tobacco  growing  country  for  all  Europe, 
ttnd  as  an  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
corn  and  cotton  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
that  of  tobacco,  it  is  evident  that  tobacco 
would  be  more  influenced  than  wheat  by 
rise*  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  corn.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  tobacco  is  now  sell- 
ing very  high.  The  high  price  of  cotton  is 
likewise  calculated  to  make  the  south  a  bet, 
ter  market  for  all  the  products  of  th« 
north,  and  to  give  increased  activity  to  the 
Sortraerciftl  interest,  in  which  the  north  pos- 
sesses the  deepest  stake.  Mr.  Lee,  the  au- 
thor of  the  celebrated  Boston  Report  on  the 
Tariff,  and  one  of  the  best  statists  which 
this  country  can  boast  of,  estimated  the  ad- 
vantage flowing  to  the  north  from  the  trans- 
portation of  the  cotton  of  the  south,  as 
equal  to  $5,000,000  on  cotton,  amounting 
ig  value  to  #25,000,000. 

6ummdry  of  the  Causes  of  the  Present 
Prices. — llius  have  I  rapidly  sketched  out 
the  causes  which  have  been  operating  in 
producing  the  present  prices^    In  the  first 
place,  the  late  removal  of  the  depositee,  and 
the  consequent  caution  and  curtailment  of 
business  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the 
tJnited  States,  together  with  the  unfriendly 
relations  existing  between  that  bank  and 
the  state  banks,  which  imposed  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  similar  curtailment  on  the  latter, 
gave  a  sljock  to  public  and  private  credit, 
Which  plunged  the  country  into  the  greatest 
distress,  and  rendered  the  circulating  medi- 
um scarce  every  where,  by  both  diminution 
of  quantity  *na  of  ijxe  rapidity  of  circula- 
tion.   This  at  once  brought  down  prices  to 
a  minimum.    The  importation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  abroad  was  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  lowness  of  prices,  and 
tended  to  relieve  the  pressure  by  increasing 
the  currency.    By  and  byi  the  banks  that 
rode  safely  through  the  storm,  began  when 
Whigs  settled  down,  to  enlarge  their  busi- 
ness, confidence  and  credit  were  restored, 
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and  a  redundant  circulating  medium  is  the 
consequence.  This  of  itself  is  capable  of 
producing  high  prices,  independent  of  oth- 
er causes ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  it 
has  been  aided  by  the  great  foreign  demand 
for  cotton,  which,  together  with  the  eman. 
cipation  of  slaves  in  the  British.  West  In- 
dies, has  made  slaves  rise  in  value  through- 
out our  shareholding  country.  It  has  indi- 
rectly contributed  to  the  high  prices  of  corn, 
tobacco,  and  the  staples  of  the  west,  and 
will  no  doubt,  if  it  continues,  diffuse  pros- 
perity over  all  the  northern  states,  in  the 
way  I  have  already  explained. 

Prospects. — In  the  mean  time,  let  me  ask 
what  are  our  prospects?  I  answer,  that 
this  rise  in  prices  has  already  exeited  a  rage 
for  speculation,  which  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, carry  up  prices  still  higher.  A  fever  for 
speculation,  when  once  excited  in  the  body 
politic,  always  produces,  both  economically 
and  morally,  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. It  destroys  that  regular  perse- 
vering industry  by  which  alone  a  nation  can 
be  enriched,  ft  attracts  the  capital  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  towards  chimerical 
projects  and  airy  bubbles.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  the  South  Sea  scheme  in  Eng- 
land, hundreds  of  projects  were  set  on  foot, 
and  the  sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  these 
expedients  amounted  to  more  than  $300,- 
000,000,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  in  England.  On  these  occasions,  so 
intoxicated  do  the  people  become  with  a 
spirit  of  adventure,  that  they  fall  victims  to 
the  grossest  delusion.  Only  call  it  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  thousands  of  dollars  in- 
stantly flow  into  the  scheme.  All  are  anx- 
ious to  enrich  themselves  by  a  single  stroke 
of  good  fortune.  The  hard-working,  plod- 
ding man,  is  looked  upon  with  contempt. 
Habits  of  the  most  luxurious  and  vicious 
character  are  speedily  introduced.  There 
is  nothing  more  true  than  the  old  adage, 
"  easy  come — easy  go."  A  man  who  makes 
a  fortune  at  a  stroke,  is  almost  sure  to  spend 
it  extravagantly.  He  must  live  high,  and 
give  costly  entertainments,  to  purchase  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  new  cir- 
cle into  which  his  wealth  has  just  intro- 
duced him.  The  great  merchants,  lawyers, 
physicians,  &c.  follow  the  example  which 
is  set  by  the  speculators — a  reckless,  prof- 
ligate, gambling  spirit,  is  spread  through 
the  country— one  half  the.  nation  is  trying 
to  grow  wealthy  by  the  ruin  of  the  other 
half  Every  kind  of  deception,  falsehood, 
and  trickery,  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  markets.  (( During  the 
infatuation  produced  by  this  infamous 
scheme,  (South  Sea,)"  says  the  historian, 
"luxury,  vice,  and  profligacy,  increased  to 
a  shocking  degree  of  extravagance.  The 
adventurers,  intoxicated  by  their  imaginary 
wealth,  pampered  themselves  with  the  rar- 
est dainties,  and  the  most  expensive  wines 
that  could  be  imported  ;  they  purchased  the 
most  sumptuous  furniture,  equipage,  and 
apparel,  though  without  taste  or  discern- 
ment; they  indulged  their  criminal  pas- 
sions to  the  most  scandalous  excess ;  their 
discourse  was  the  language  of  pride,  inso- 
lence, and  the  most  ridiculous  ostentation ; 
they  effected  to  scoff  at  religion  and  moral- 
ity, and  even  to  set  heaven  at  defiance." 
A  bill  was  actually  brought  into  the  British 
Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  blasphe- 
my and  profaneness,  to  so  fearful  a  degree 
had  the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling 
effected  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  disastrous  influence  of  this  rage 
for  speculation  in  our  own.  country,  during 
1817, 1818,  and  part  of  1819.wa8  almost  as 
great  as  that  produced  in  England  by  tbie 
celebrated  South  Sea  bubble,  or  in  France 
||  by  the  Mississippi  scheme. 


With  regard  to  Virginia,  I  do  not  think 
the  mania  will  be  so  apt  to  reach  her  in  its 
moat  aggravated  form*  The  hijjh  price  of 
negroes  and  cotton,  now  produciug  a  fear- 
ful emigration  to  South  West,  where  gold- 
en harvests  will  be  realized,  if  present  pri- 
ces can  only  be  kept  up,  the  spirit  for  spe- 
culation will  in  a  great  measure  direct  itself 
towards  south-western  lands.  Heaee,  al- 
though corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  may  rise, 
this  exfiausting  drain  of  our  labor  and  capi- 
tal to  the  south-west,  will  keep  land  in  ttiis 
state  from  rising  pari  passu.  Our  labor  and 
capital  both  are  swept  from  our  soil  as  fast 
as  accumulated.  At  this  moment  in  Virgi- 
nia, there  is  a  mighty  struggle  going  on  be- 
tween the  elastic  principle  of1  the  black  po- 
pulation on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dram  to 
the  south. west  on  the  other.  And  if  the 
high  price  of  slaves  shall  be  kept  up  for  a 
few  more  years,  I  doubt  whether  all  the  pro- 
creative  energies  of  the  race  can  compen- 
sate for  the  emigration;  and  in  that  event 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  fill  up  with  Irishmen 
and  northern  laborers,  or  leave  the  set)  of 
the  state  comparatively  stript  of  labor.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  let  us  preserve  our' 
sobriety,  our  industry,  and  our  morality,  en- 
joying the  present  advantages  of  high  pri- 
ces, without  rushing  into  schemes  and  ad- 
ventures of  a  wild  and  reckless  character, 
under  the  vain  belief  that  these  times  are  to 
last  forever.  Sooner  or  later,  if  prises  rise 
above  the  natural  level,  they  must  come 
down  by  a  process  which  I  have  a  1  read 
pointed  out.  If  cotton  shall  fall  speedily, 
or  if  a  superabundant  corn  crop  shall  be 
made  this  year,  these  extravagant  prices 
would  be  checked  at  once*  And  we  must 
recollect,  too,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  quickly  to  wind  up,  and  if  its  cur- 
tailment shall  be  very  rapid,  it  may  force 
the  whole  banking  system  of  the  country 
to  contract  its  accommodation,  and  thus, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  shock  once  more  to  pub- 
lic confidence.  At  all  events,  let  us  re- 
member the  moral  of  the  famous  epitaph — 
"  I  was  well — I  wished  to  be  better — and 
here  I  am." 

May  21, 1835. 

- 

Fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  or 
the  City  op  New-Yore.  — -  The  following 
circular  is  cheerfully  published  with  a 
view  of  calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

Institute  Rooms,  City  Hall, 
New-York,  July  1,  1835. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1830,  and 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
in  1633,  and  now  enumerates  about  seven 
hundred  members ;  and  has  for  its  obiect, 
the  instruction  of  mechanics  and  others 
in  all  the  useful  branches  of  science  and 
the  arts,  while  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  its 
construction  prohibits  the  introduction  of 
politics,  religion,  or  irreligion. 

The  course  of  education  in  our  common 
schools,  which  the  young  mechanic  gene- 
rally leaves  for  the  workshop,  enables  him 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  the  rules  of  common  arithmetic :  but 
beyond  these  branches  it  scarcely  makes 
anv  pretensions  :  he  therefore  labors  under 
as'erious  difficulty  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  business,  namely,  that  of  being 
compelled  to  learn  a  set  of  dry  and  often 

U  uninteresting  rules,  without  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  It  was  with  the  view  of 
aUpplying  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  others 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  'Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  the  City  of  New-York 

u  was  established.  It  was  designed  as  a 
school  for  teaching  the  most  useful  branch, 

J  es  of  physical  and  chemical  science,  U> 
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prepare  the  mechanic  to  understand  and  ap. 
predate  the  lectures  of  the  college  or  uni- 
versity, and  thus  increase  his  knowledge, 
usefulness,  and  happiness.  The  institution 
is  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles, 
and  though  intended  especially  for  me- 
chanics, is  open  to  all  who  are  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  An 
initiation  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  same 
amount  in  annual  dues  secure  admission  to 
its  lectures,  and  exhibitions,  apd  also  to 
the  use  of  the  library. 

In  accomplishing  its  designs,  the  Institute 
has  established  regular  annual  courses  of 
lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  improvements  in  the  arts,  but  more 
•especially  on  chemical  and  mechanical 
philosophy.  It  has  also  an  excellent  li- 
brary, a  reading  room,  museum  of  models, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus— all  of  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 
To  increase  still  more  the  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  the  Insti- 
tute has  engaged  a  scientific  gentleman, 
who,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  has  charge  of  the  entire  pro. 
perty,  and  gives  his  personal  attendance  at 
the  rooms,  which  are  now  kept  open  day 
and  evening  throughout  the  year. 

The  Institute  Rooms,  situated  in  the  City 
Hall,  and  consisting  of  a  lecture  room, 
reading  room,  library,  museum  of  models, 
apparatus,  etc.,  are  now  opened  daily  for 
the  uses  of  the  members  and  for  the  in- 
epection  of  the  public,  where  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  science 
and  improvement  in  the  arts,  are  most 
cordially  invited  to  call  and  obtain  for  them- 
selves more  perfect  information  as  to  the 
character,  objects,  and  history  of  this  in- 
stitution. 

To  extend  still  farther  its  usefulness,  and 
to  carry  more  rally  into  effect  its  designs, 
the  Institute  has  come  to  the  determination 
to  establish  an  Annual  Fair,  where  the  re- 
sults of  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  me- 
chanic can  find  a  ready  avenue  to  the 
public  eye,  and  thus  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  Fair  shall  be 
confined  to  the  productions  of  our  own 
city  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that 
its  managers  may  have  the  gratification  of 
enumerating  amongst  the  articles  for  ex- 
hibition, the  productions  of  mechanical 
genius  from  every  city  and  town  of  the 
Union.  &a&l**!Z^4  -••*"- 

•  Under  these  considerations,  the  Managers 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  public,  and 
particularly  to  all  immediately  interested  in 
the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  me- 
chanic  arts,  to  support  them  in  their  praise- 
worthy object — the  moral  and  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  mechanic,  both  in  his  own 
estimation  and  in  that  of  others. 

It  may  be  further  stated,  that  the  Fair 
will  be  solely  conducted  by  mechanics,  for 
their  improvement  and  benefit,  and  that  the 
funds  arising  from  the  proceeds  will  be  ap- 
pcopriated  for  the  advancement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Institute ;  it  relies,  therefore, 
.  with  the  utmost  confidence  on  a  liberal  pa- 
tronage  from  the  public  generally,  and  more 
especially  from  mechanics. 

The  Fair  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  29th  of  September  next,  At 
Castle  Garden,  where  all  articles  for  ex- 
hibition must  be  brought  on  the  day  pre- 
vious. 

f    For  more  detailed  information,  address 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  City  Hall,  New-York. 
m  A  circular  to  the  mechanics  will  soon  be 
issued,  containing  an  account  of  the  pre- 


miums to  be  awarded,  and  the  regulations 
by  which  the  Fair  will  be  governed. 

Committee  of  Arrangements : 
Samuel  Carter,  John  Bell,  William  Bal- 
lard, Jonas  Humbert,  Jr.,  Henry  Durell, 
John  W.  Dodd,  N.  S.  Hunt,  George  Bruce, 
John  Thomcs,  William  Stebbins,  Peter 
Walters,  Uzziah  Wenman,  L.  D.  Gale,  S.  S. 
Ward,  William  Belcher,  William  Partridge, 
Oliver  White,  G.  L.  Price,  Sereno  Newton, 
Thomas  Godwin,  J.  S.  Redfield,  W.  H. 
Hale,  James  Walters,  Gabriel  Furman, 
John  N.  Baur,  Daniel  A.  Robertson,  Henry 
Cunningham,  Thomas  Timpson,  John 
Steele,  Jr.,  Henry  Ludwig,  James  McBeath, 
John  Reraick,  G.  D.  Kashow,  George  Sul- 
livan, Charles  Belcher,  John  Wint,  P.  C. 
Cortelyou,  Colin  Lightbody,  William  Nor- 
ris,  Fitch  Taylor,  Adam  Hall,  Robert  Smith, 
William  Everdell,  Alex.  Mastrrton,  L.  D. 
Chapin,  William  Frisby,  Walter  L.  De- 
Graw,  L.  Feuchtwanger,  Augustus  Camp- 
bell, Samuel  Bailey. 

Samuel  Carter,  Chairman. 
L.  D.  Gale,  Secretary. 

By  order  of  the  Institute : 

L  George  Bruce,  President. 
Henry  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

83r  Editors  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  here 
advocated,  are  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  giving 
publicity  to  this  circular. 


*•  We  have  been  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing circular,  giving  notice  of  the  '  Eighth 
Anniversary  Fair,  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  the  City  of  New- York ;'  which  will, 
we  doubt  not,  as  heretofore,  be  well  attend- 
ed, and  at  which  our  citizens  will  as  usual 
derive  much  pleasure. 

The  Managers  have  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  that  they  have  procured  for  the  com- 
ing Fair,  Niblo's  spacious  and  convenient 
establishment,  576  Broadway. 

Articles  intended  for  competition  for 
premiums,  will  be  receive#d  at  the  Garden 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  16th  and  17th 
of  October  next. 

On  Monday  forenoon,  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber,  the  judges  will  examine  the  articles 
intended  for  premiums.  Such  as  are  for  ex- 
hibition merely,  may  be  brought  at  auy  time 
during  the  Fair. 

On  Monday,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Garden 
and  the  Saloon  will  be  opened  to  visiters, 
and  continue  open  four  days. 

The  preparations  for  this  exhibition  al. 
ready  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Managers,  satisfy  them  that  the  coming 
Anniversary  will  afford  the  most  cheering 
proof  of  our  rapid  progress  in  the  arts,  by  a 
more  ample  display  of  the  extent  and  per- 
fection of  American  skill  and  industry,  than 
has  ever  before  been  exhibited  in  this  city ; 
as  well  in  the  household  departments  of  in- 
dustry, as  in  those  of  the  workshops  and 
the  larger  manufactories. 

The  objects  of  the  American  Institute, 
under  its  charter,  arc  broad  and  multifari- 
ous, embracing  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  arts,  throughout  the 
United  States.  Space  has  accordingly  been 
provided,  suitable  for  a  great  number  of 
bulky  productions,  natural  and  artificial. 

The  exhausting  effects  of  our  importa- 
tions of  woollens,  cottons,  and  silks,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  render  their  increased  home  produc- 
tion extremely  desirable.  With  a  view  to 
this,  the  quantity  of  broad-cloths  presented 
for  competition  for  the  first  premium,  will 
be  required  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  yards ; 
and  cassimeres  not  less  than  one  hundred 


yards.  And  in  the  awarding  of  premiums 
on  cotton  and  silk  goods,  some  regard  will 
alBO  be  had  to  the  quantity. 

Inventors  of  curious  and  useful  machines 
are  particularly  invited  to  exhibit  their 
operations.  These  moving  evidences  of 
mechanical  genius  impart  life  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  scenes. 

The  Ladies  at  nil  bur  former  Fairs  have 
contributed  largely  to  render  interesting  the 
display. .  ^he  Managers  rely  in  full  confi- 
dence on  their  continued  favors. 

Patriotic  individuals— friends  of  American 
industry,  and  distinguished  characters  in 
this  and  other  states,  —  are  invited  to  at] 
tend  the  exhibition,  and  give  their  accus- 
tomed countenance  and  support  to  an  in- 
stitution that  has  for  so  many  years  exerted 
its  influence  to  stimulate  industry,  and  es- 
tablish on  a  durable  basis  the  independence 
of  our  country. 

Thaddeus  B.  W  axeman, 

Martin  E;  Thompson, 

Adoniram  Chandler, 

Jonathan  Amory, 

Andrew  Williams, 

James  F.  Kenny, 

Joseph  Torrey, 

John  Sampson, 

Frederick  H.  Wo  lcott, 

Joseph  Titcomb, 

Charles  H.  Hall, 

Isaac  Fryer, 

Edward  V.  Price, 

•  Managers. 

P.  S.— In  order  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, Editors  of  papers  friendly  to  manufactures,  the 
arts,&c,  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  the  foregoing 
one  or  more  insertion. 


India  Rubber. — Although  so  many  es- 
tablishments are  in  active  operation  Tor  the 
manufacture  of  India  rubber,  such  is  the 
manifest  utility  of  the  articles  made  of  it, 
and  such  the  demand  for  them  by  the  most 
intelligent  people,  that  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  whole  business  is  still  in  its  infan. 
cy«  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the 
recent  history  of  this  novel  fabric,  that  those 
countries  from  whence  the  raw  material  is 
drawn,  without  the  least  question,  must 
ultimately  become  the  greatest  market  for 
India  rubber  goods  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
tropical  climates,  of  all  others,  require 
the  clothes  and  casings  which  none  but 
New-Englanders  seem  to  understand  how 
to  make.  The  rainy  seasons  of  equatorial 
regions  have  been  regarded  with  perfect 
dread,  on  account  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  venturing  beyond  the  threshold,  without 
being  instantly  drenched  under  those  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  appear  to  fall  directly 
from  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  from 
which  no  other  kind  of  covering  could 
shield  the  body.  Since  the  discovery  of 
India  rubber  cloth,  the  entire  aspect  of 
those  deluged  countries  will  be  changed. 
Men  may  now  go  abroad  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  fearless,  though  the  rains  de. 
scend  in  torrents,  perfectly  comfortable, 
under  the  protection  of  garments-  so  light 
that  the  freedom  of  the  body  suffers  no  re- 
straint. One  great  obstacle  to  the  active 
operation  of  armies  in  the  tropical  coun- 
tries has  been  the  periodical  rains,  destruc- 
tive alike  to  soldiers  and  military  arma- 
ments. A  simple  India  rubber  watch  coat 
and  cap  completely  shuts  out  the  storm,  so 
that  nothing  short  of  a  flooding  of  the  land 
could  impede  the  march  of  soldiery,  dressed 
in  these  beautifully  devised  habiliments. 

But  without  all  these  boundless  avenues 
for  the  consumption  of  manufactured  India 
rubber,  our  own  country  alone,  before  the 
completion  of  two  years  more,  cannot  be 
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supplied  by  the  united  labors  of  all  the 
manufactories  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  ; 
hence  the  value  of  the  corporate  property 
must  be  constantly  increasing;  for  new 
conveniences,  and  unlooked-for  contrivan- 
ces, indispensable  even  in  domestic  life,  as 
well  as  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  are 
daily  being  discovered,  and  which  can  only 
be  constructed  economically  from  this  sin- 
gular elastic  guin.  Viewing  the  progress 
of  discovery,  as  it  especially  regards  this 
one  article,  our  admiration  is  raised,  and 
our  wonder  excited,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  various  adaptations  of 
India  rubber  to  the  daily,  and  even  hourly 
wants  of  mankind.— [Scientific  Tracts.] 

Railroad  raota  BnAtTLEBoRoxiGu  on  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  Hudson.— A  plan 
is  under  discussion,  for  making  a  railroad  from  the 
interior  of  Vermont,  to  the  Hudson  at  Troy,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  latter  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  to  consider  of  the  practicabili* 
ty  and  means,  of  accomplishing  the  project. — 
There  is  now  acapitil  M'Adam  road  making  from 
Troy  to  Bennington,  and  this  might  serve,we  should 
think,  also  to  lay  rails  on,  without  inteifering 
with  the  ordinary  travel  Then  with  a  stationary 
power  to  pass  the  Green  Mountains,  at  Benning- 
ton, the  route  might,  we  should  think,  be  found 
both  practicable,andcomparntivelycheap,to  Brattle- 
borough.  Such  a  road  would  be  of  prodigious  value 
to  the  fine  and  fertile  country  thro*  which  it  would 
pass,  and  to  enterprising  and  flourishing  Troy, 
where  it  would  terminate. 


Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. — The  a- 
raount  received  On  this  railroad  during  the  last 
week,  for  the  fare  of  passengers,  was  $3,133  37 — 
for  freight  $522  45— total  $3,655  89. 

Canal  Tolls  of  Prwnbtlvania.— The  whole 
amount  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) for  Canal  Tolls,  from  November,  1834,  to 
July  14,  1835,  was  $361,429  88— $200,000  more 
than  was  received  during  the  corresponding  season 
of  last  year.  The  Harrisburg  Chronicle  of  Mon- 
day says :  "  The  amount  yet  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors must  exceed  $40,000 ;  making  the  whole 
sum  received  on  account  of  tolls  from  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  yeau  of  1833-34,  to  the  14th  inst.,  exceed 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars:*    ♦ 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.— We 
are  pleased  to  perceive  that  this  improvement, 
which  Was  sometime  since  projected,  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  commenced  j  and  we  hope,  to  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  to  completion.  James  H. 
Bell,  of  New  York,  his  recently  been  appointed 
Chief  Engineer  tor  the  construction  of  the  work* 
Mr.  Bell,  we  understand,  has  arrived  on  the  line, 
and  will  shortly  enter  upon  the  duties  assigned 
him.— [Cleaveland  Herald.] 

Bridge  across  the  Illinois  River.— We  un- 
derstand* that  the  stock  for  erecting  a  bridge  over 
the  Illinois  river,  (a  charter  for  which  was  ob- 

IfiSAf^1  <  last  se**©*  o(  the  Legislature,  with 
«W,000  capital,  eswhisive  privileges,  hns  recently 
all  subscribe  mostly  by  an  eastern  gentle- 
man. ^ib\h  bridge  is  to  be  located  at  the  mouth  of 
****©  Peoria,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Peoria,  and 
cannot  fail  to  increase  greatly  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  beautiful  place.— [St  Louis  Bul- 
letin.] 

*    *  »ii       , , 

A  Mile  a  Mtmute.-tA  steam  car  has  been  built 
ill  England,  for  exportation  to  tfye  United  States, 
which  performed  the  distance  between  Manchester 
anil  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
(nearly  forty  miles.)  At  that  rate,  when  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  is  finished,  qne  can  Weak- 
last  in  New  York,  dine  in  Buffalo,  and  be  at  De- 
troit, Michigan,  the  next  day,  a  distance  of  nearly 
.800  miles,  which  is  not  now  travelled  in  much  lest 
than  a  week.— [Sim.] 
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The  whole  amount  of  wool  raised  last 
year  in  the  United  States  was  seventy-five 
millions  of  pounds,  m  addition  to  which 
about  three  millions  were  imported  from 
abroad,  making  the  whole  quantity  manu- 
factured in  American  factories  seventy- 
eight  millions  of  pounds.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  manufactured  woollen  cloth  was 
imported  to  the  amount  of  six  millions, 
making  the  entire  consumption  in  this 
country  eighty-four  millions  of  pounds. — 
[Baltimore  American.] 

The  Silk  Cocoon  ert  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whiltnarsh 
of  this  town  is  now  in  full  operation.  It  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  and  two  stories  in  height. — 
It  is  filled  with  ranges  of  sliding  draws  of  twine  lat- 
tice workf  upon  which  the  worms  feed,  and  these 
are  intersected  by  alleys,  bo  that  the  building  has 
fresh  air  and  light.  It  is  capable  of  feeding  four  or 
five  millions  of  worms.  At  the  present  time  he  has 
but  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  He  has  them 
in  all  the  various  stages,  just  out  of  the  egg,  to  the 
winding  the  cocoons. 

#  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  almost  invisible 
little  worms  just  from  an  egg,  less  than  half  the 
shse  of  a  pin  head.  To  notice  their  expansion  each 
successive  day,  more  than  doubling  themselves  in 
size,  and  increasing  in  a  few  .weeks  from  the  mere 
mite  to  the  dimensions  of  a  three  inch  corpulent 
eaterplliaf*  Thcrt  to  notice  their  habits  and  in- 
stinct and  way  of  taking  their  food,  eating  in  a  con- 
tinued half  circle  upon  the  leaf  until  it  is  all  de- 
voured. Again,  the  preparation  for  winding  itself 
up  in  the  cocoon,  attaching  its  two  extremities  to 
some  object  and  then  throwing  out  its  threads  in 
every  direction  until  it  excludes  itself  from  sight — 
It  thus  erects  its  own  tomb  and  encloses  itseli  with- 
in its  bosom. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh  does  not  feed  his  worms  at  pre- 
sent upon  Uic  Chinese  mulberry.  The  plant  is  yet 
lara  and  the  growers  are  anxious  to  multiply  them, 
by  laying  down  all  the  shoots*  From  the  great 
number  under  cultivation  by  various  gentlemen  in 
this  town,  and  the  care  taken  to  increase  them,therc 
is  reason  to  believe  the  supply  will  be  adequate  to 
all  demands  next  spring.  Mr.  Whkmarsh  has 
seme  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  which  with- 
stood the  severity  of  last  winter  unharmed.  On 
some  of  ihese  trees,  the  berry  is  now  found,  and 
great  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  seed,  so  that 
the  precise  character  of  the  plant  propagated  from 
them  may  be  accurately  known.— [Northampton 
Courier.] 

The  annual  revenues  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  in 
Hungary,  are  estimated  at  8,000,000  silver  florins. 
His  debts,  or  rather  those  of  his  father,  amount  to 
18,000,000  florins.  His  property  is  at  present  un- 
der sequestration.  He  possesses  about  3,000,000 
sheep,  whose  wool  annually  produces  rfn  immense 
sura.  It  is  related,  that  when  Prince  Esterhazy 
was  Ambassador  from  Austria  to  England,  he  one 
day  heird  a  young  nobleman  boasting  that  he  had 
on  his  estates  30,000  sheep  :  "  And  I,"  said  Prince 
Esterhazy,  "have  30,000  s^epherds.,,  This  was 
nd  exaggeration* 

Flower  Markets. — These  in  Paris  are  held 
four  times  each  week,  during  the  summer,  and  form 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  both  strangers  and 
residents.  At  a  reasonably  early  hour,  on  mar- 
ket day.  may  be  seen  here  collected  the  most 
choice  flowers  and  most  beautiful  women,  the  good 
taste  of  the  one  refined  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
other.  If  such  a  market  were  to  be  instituted 
here  and  held  beneath  the  shade  of  the  graceful 
elms  in  our  Mall,  from  six  to  ten  o'clock  every  Sat- 
urday  morning,  our  Florists  would  soon  make  it 
attractive  to  the  beaux  and  belles,  and  would  find 
a  ready  sale  for  their  charming  productions. — [Lon- 
don paper.] 

The  Lexington  Intelligencer  of  the  7th  insU  says, 
"We  understand  that  H.  Clay,  Esq.,  sold  to  Spen- 
cer Cooper,  Esq.,  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  im- 
proved short  horned  Cowt,  with  a  calf  one  day  old, 
by  Accommodation,  for  0500,  but  she  is.  said  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  promise.  Before  the  cow  and  calf 
were  removed  frqm  Ashland,  Mr.  Cooper  sold  the 
calf,  delivered  at  weaning,  to  Major  S.  Smith,  for 
|2C0.»  ■  .'.. 


List  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  America,  dtm 
saibed  m  the  xoork  of  M.  Andre  F.  Mi- 

'  chaux.     (Concluded.) 

Juniperus  vhrginiana,  Bed  cedar. — Red 
cedar,  only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  all 
parte  of  the  United  States  where  it  grows. 

CI.  Is  it  not  sometimes  called  savin  ? 

Olea  americana,  Devil  wood. — Devil 
wood,  name  given  to  this  tree  on  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  in  Georgia. 

N.  B. — We  doubt  the  expediency  of  es- 
tablishing this  unfashionable  name  to  any 
tree. 

Carpinus  ostrya,  Iron  wood. — Iron  wood, 
only  name  in  all  the  states  to  the  south  of 
the  Hudson.  Lever  wood,  in  the  district 
of  Maine  and  Vermont. 

Carpinus  americana,  American  horn- 
beam.— American  hembeam,  only  name 
given  to  this  tree  throughout  the  U.  States. 

We  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  called  any 
thing  but  simply  hornbeam. 

Hopea  tinctoria,  Sweet  leaves.— Sweet 
leaves,  only  name  in  use  in  the  southern 
states. 

Malus  coronaria,  Crab  apple. — Crab  ap* 
pie,  name  given  lo  this  tree  in  all  the  south* 
em  states. 

Q,.  Is  this  a  native  or  indigenous  tree  % 

Mespilus  arborea,  June  berry. — June 
berry,  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  middle 
states.  Wild  pear,  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

Magnolia  grandi flora,  Large  magnolia. 
— Large  magnolia,  most  common  name  in 
the  cities  of  the  southern  states.     Big  lau- 
rel, in  the  country  of  the  southern  states 
Laurier  tulipier,  by  the  Louisianians. 

Magnolia  ^lauca,  Small  magnolia. — 
Small  magnolia,  name  given  to  this  tree 
by  many  persons  in  New- York  and  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  New* 
Jersey.  Swamp  sassafras,  secondary  name 
at  a  given  distance  from  the  above  cities. 
Sweet  bay,  white  bay,  and  swamp  laurel, 
names  more  used  in  the  southern  states. 
Beaver  wood,  name  formerly  given  to  it  in 
New-Jersey. 

Magnolia  acuminata,  Magnolia  cucum- 
ber iree. — Cucumber  tree,  only  denomina- 
tion in'all  the  western  states,  and  along 
the  Allegany  mountains. 

Magnolia  cordata.  Heart-leaved  magno- 
lia.— The  heart-leaved  magnolia,  name 
given  to  this  species  in  Upper  Georgia,  and 
which  is  confounded  with  the  preceding. 

Magnolia  tripetala,  The  umbrella  tree. 
— The  umbrella  tree,  only  name  given  to 
this  tree  in  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

Magnolia  auriculata,  The  ear-leaved 
magnolia. — The  ear-leaved  magnolia.  In- 
dian physic,  denomination  most  in  use  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  Virgi- 
nia, but  less  proper.  Long-leaved  cucum- 
ber tree,  second  name  m  the  same  countries. 

Magnolia  macrophylla,  Large  leaved 
magnolia. — Large-leaved  magnolia,  name 
given  by  M.  Michaux  to  this  species,  which 
is  confounded  with  the  next  preceding  one. 

Fraxinus  americana.  White  ash.— 
White  ash,  only  name  given  to  this  spe- 
cies in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
it  grows. 

Fraxinus    tomentosa,  Red   ash.— Red 
\  ash,  most  general  name  in  all  the  middle 

states,  where  this  tree  is  mo3t  abundant. 
■I     Fraxinus   viridis,    Green  asfe.-i-Green 
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ash,  name  given  by  Michaux  to  this  tree 
which  has  none  where  it  is  found. 

Fraxinus  quadrangulata,  Blue  ash. — 
Blue  ash,  only  name  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

Fraxinus  sambucifolia,  Black  ash.— 
Black  ash,  most  general  name  in  the  north- 
em  and  middle  states.  Water  ash,  second- 
ary name  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

Fraxinus  platicarpa,  Carolinian  ash. — 
Caroliniafiash,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux, 
It  has  none  in  the  southern  states,  where 
he  found  it. 

Gordonia  lasyanthus,  Loblolly  bay.— 
Loblolly  bay,  only  name  in  the  southern 
states. 

Gordonia  pubescens,  Franklinia. — Frank- 
linia,  name  given  by  W.  Bartram,  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Cornus  florida,  Dogwood. — Dogwood, 
only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the  United 
States.  Bois  de  fleche  batard,  by  the  French 
of  Louisiana. 

Rhododendron  maximum,  Swamp  lau- 
rel—Swamp laurel,  so  called  on  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  where  this  tree  is  most 
abundant. 

Kalmia  latifolia,  Mountain  laurel. — 
Mountain  laurel,  most  common  name  in 
the  Allegany  mountains.  Sheep  laurel, 
secondary  name  in  the  same  places.  Cali- 
co tree,  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

N.  B. — M.  Michaux  considers  that  this 
plant  is  not  found  to  the  north  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  .generally  only 
a  shrub.  He  says  it  grows  in  Carolina  to 
the  height  of  15  or  2d  feet,  and  as  its  wood 
is  very  hard,  it  is  applied  to  some  useful 
purposes  in  the  arts. 

Cerasus  vurginiana,  Wild  cherry. — 
Wild  cherry,  only  name  given  to  this  tree 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Cerasus  caroliniana,  Wild  orange. — 
Wild  orange,  only  name  given  to  this  tree 
in  the  southern  states. 

Cerasus  borealis,  Red  cherry. — Red 
cherry,  name  less  used  than  that  of  small 
(or  dwarf)  cherry,  but  which  is  more  ap- 
propriate. 

Annona  triloba,  Papau  tree. — Papau, 
only  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  and 
western  states. 

Gleditsia  triacanthos,  Honey  locust. — 
Honey  locust,  known  under  this  name 
only  in  all  parte  of  the  United  States 
where  it  grows. 

N.  B. — M.  Michaux  is  mistaken  in  this 
general  assertion.  It  is  also  called  three- 
thorned  acacia,  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
nursery-men. 

Gleditsia  raonosperma,  Swamp  locust. — 
Swamp  locust,  in  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  southern  states.  Water  locust,  seconda- 
ry name  in  the  same  parts  of  the  southern 
states. 

Laurus  sassafras,  Sassafras. — Sassafras, 
only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  theU.  States, 

Laurus  caroliniensis,  lied  bay. — Red 
bay,  only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  southern  states. 

Platanus  occidentals,   Button  wood.— 

Button  wood,  name  generally  given  in  the 

United  States,   particularly  the  Atlantic 

ones.    Plane  and  sycamore,  names  more 

used  in  the  western  states.  Water  beech 


name  given  to  it  in  some  parts  of  Mary 
land  and  Virginia.  Cotonier,  by  the  Ffrench 
of  Upper  Louisiana* 

Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Sweet  gum. — 
Sweet  gum,  only  name  in  the  United 
States. 

Lyriodendron  tulipifera,  Poplar  or  tulip 
tree. — Poplar,  general  name  in  the  United 
States.  N.  B. — This  is  an  evident  mistake 
of  M.  Michaux.  It  is  seldom  called  pop- 
lar, and  it  is  an  improper  name  to  be  affixed 
to  it  as  its  popular  one.  Tulip  tree,  most, 
common  name  in  the  northern  states,  where 
it  is  only  known  as  a  cultivated  tree.  Yel- 
low or  white  poplar,  White  wood,  name  in 
the  Genesee  country. 

Bignonia  catalpa,  Catalpa  tree.  — 
Catalpa  tree,  general  name  in  the  southern 
states. 

Andromeda  arborea,  Sord  tree, — Sorel 
tree,  name  given  to  this  tree  on  the  Alle- 
gany Mountains,  and  in  the  middle 
states. 

Celtis  occidentalis.  Nettle  tree* — Nettle 
tree,  in  all  the  United  States. 

N.  B. — We  doubt  its  having  such,  or 
any  other  name,  in  the  northern  states. 

Celtis  crassifolia,  Hackberry  tree.  — 
Hackberry  tree,  only  name  given  to  it  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Hoop  ash, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  river,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Black  elder, 
less  common  name  in  the  same  places. 

Moras  rubra,  Red  mulberry. — Red  mul- 
berry, only  name  given  to  this  tree  in  all 
the  United  States. 

Pavia  lutea,  Buck  eye. — Buck  eye,  only 
name  given  to  it  on  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  western  states. 

M.  Michaux  ought  to  have  added,  thai 
it  is  also  called  the  yellow-horse  chestnut. 

.fficulus  ohioensis,  Ohio  buck  eye. — 
Ohio  buck  eye,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux, 
who  claims  to  have  been  the  first  who  dis- 
tinguished it. 

N.  B. — The  popular  name  of  this  tree 
ought  also  to  be  either  American,  or  Ohio 
home  chestnut ;  for  M.  Michaux  admits  it 
is  in  truth  a  horse  chestnut,  and  it  would 
be  very  embarrassing  to  admit  such  coll* 
fusion  in  popular  names. 

Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  Locust  tree.— 
Locust  tree,  general  name  in  the  United 
States.  Yellow  locust,  red  locust,  black 
locust,  different  names  given  to  this  tree 
on  the  Susquehannah,  having  regard  to 
the  varied  color  of  the  wood. 

Robinia  visCosa,  Rose-flowering  locust.— 
Rose-flowering  locust,  name  given  by  M. 
Michaux  to  this  tree  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  where  it  has  no  peculiar  name. 

N.  B. — It  has,  however,  been  called  so 
elsewhere. 

Virgilia  lutea,  Yellow  wood.  —  Yellow 
wood,  name  given  to  this  tree  in  Tennessee. 

Ulmus  americana^  White  elm. — White 
elm,  general  name  given  to  this  tree,  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  it  grows. 
Michaux. 

N.  B.— We  doubt  the  generality  of  this 
application.  It  is  new  to  us.  It  is  gene- 
rally  called,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Ameri- 
can elm,  or  simply  elm. 

Ulmus  alata,  Wahoo.  —  Wahoo,  name 
given  to  this  species  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  southern  states.  v 


Ulmus  rubra,  Red  elm.— tied  elm,  mo** 
common  name  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  it  grows.  Slippery  elm, 
secondary  name  in  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey.  Moose  elm,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
New- York.  Orme  gras,  by  the  Illinois 
French. 

Planera  ulmifolia,  Planer  tree.— Planer 
tree,  name  given  to  it  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  some  individual.     Michaux. 

N.  B. — We  are  not  told  who  this  person- 
age was,  nor  why  the  tree  (as  M.  Michaux, 
in  the  French  idiom,  remarks)  was  conse- 
crated to  him. 

Populus  tremuloides,  American  aspen.— 
American  aspen,  name  given  to  this  tree  in 
the  northern  and  middle  states.    Michaux. 

N.  B. — Sometimes  called  aspen  poplar, 
and  sometimes  poplar  only* 

Populus  grandidentata,  American  large 
aspen.  —  American  large  aspen,  name 
given  by  M.  Michaux  to  this  species,  which 
is  ordinarily  confounded  with  the  preceding 
one. 

Populus  argentea,  Cotton  tree. — Cotton 
tree,  known  by  this  name  on  the  Savannah 
river. 

Populus  hudsonica,  American  black 
poplar.  —  American  black  poplar,  name 
given  by  M.  Michaux  to  a  species  (as  he 
says)  before  destitute  of  a  name. 

Populus  monilifera,  Virginian  poplar. — 
Virginian  poplar,  name  given  in  Europe  to 
this  species. 

Populus  canadensis,  Cotton  wood.  — 
Cotton  wood,  name  given  to  this  tree  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  which  flow 

into  it. 

Populus  angulata,  Carolinian  poplar. — 
Carolinian  poplar,  name  given  to  it  in  Eu- 
rope, because  first  brought  from  Carolina. 

Populus  balsamifera,  Balsam  poplar.— 
Balsam  poplar,  known  under  this  name  in 
Canada. 

N«  fi.*^-It  is  probable  M,  Michaux  means 
by  this,  or  the  next,  the  tree  which  is 
called  black  poplar,  tacamahac,  and  balm 
of  Gilead  poplar,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Popultis  eahdlcans.  Heart-leaved  balsam 
poplar. — Heart-leaved  balsam  poplar. 

N.  B. — If  this  is  a  different  species  from 
the  last,  it  is  the  tacamahac  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Tilia  americana,  Bass  wood.  —  Bass 
wood,  prevailing  name  in  the  north  and 
middle  states.  Lime,  name  almost  as 
frequent. 

Tilia  alba,  White  lime.  — White  lime, 
this  species  on  the  Ohio  is  confounded  with 
the  last. 

Tilia  pubescens,  Downy  lime  tree.— 
Downy  lime  tree,  thus  called  in  the  southern, 
states. 

Alnus  serrulata,  Common  alder. — Com- 
mon alder,  in  all  the  United  States. 

Alnus  glauca,  Black  alder.  —  Black 
alder,  in  Vermont. 

Salix  ligustrina,  Champlain  willow.  — 
Champlain  willow,  name  given  by  M. 
Michaux,  who  found  it  on  Lake  Champlain 
in  great  plenty. 

Salix  nigra,  Black  willow.  —  Black 
willow,  general  name  in  the  United  States. 

Salix  lucida,  Shining  willow. — Shififflg 
willow,  name  given  by  M.  Michaux. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Letters  Descriptive  of  the  Virginia  Sfrinos, 
&c  &c,  with  a  map  of  Virginia.  By  Peregrine 
Prolix.  Philadelphia,  H.  S.  Tanner.— All  the 
world  hereabouts,  that  is,  such  portion  of  it  as  hat 
little  to  do  with  the  labors  of  the  world,  is  gone  or 
going  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  which  this  year  bid 
fair  to  eclipse  our  own  far  famed  mineral  wa- 
tem  It  is  therefore  quite  apropos,  that  the  let- 
ters contained  in  this  little  volume,  and  which  ap- 
'  Peared  originally  in  the  U.  S.  Gazette  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  been  collected,  corrected,  and  annotated. 
Written  in  a  fine  vein  of  humor,  and  gentlemanly 
^^^Mtship,  and  with  such  a  due  inf\ision  of  the 
,  punning^ropensity,  as  at  once  to  betray  their  Phi- 

Udelphiaor^o,  they  are  as  little  like  as  possible  to 

an  ordinary  gufcje  book,  and  yet  have  all  the  value 

of  one,  so  far  as  imparting  information  respecting 

roads,  distances,  prices,  and  things  to  be  seen,  is 

concerned.    Thereis,  too,  a  good  map  oi  Virginia, 

whereon  the  routes  of  pleastbe.  travellers  are  care- 
fully laid  down.     Those  boifod  to  the  Springs 

should  possess  themselves  of  this  littW  companion- 

able  volume,  and  those  who  cannot  go,  aad  dread 

hearing  too  much  about  them,  on  the  return  of  the 

more  fortunate  travellers  who  can,  may  forestall      TVW.  »  -~~v~.j~.~-, , 

their  raptures  by  reading  and  quoting  to  them,  thbjl  Talent,  happily — if  not  estates— may,  without  vi- 


Devotions  for  the  Family  an©  the  Clos- 
et, from  the  Manual  of  a  Country  Clergy- 
man :  1  vol.  New  York,  Protestant  Episcopal  Press. 
In  prayer  we  are  one,  for  as  the  preface  of  this  lit- 
tle book  truly  states,  "the  common  wants  of 
humanity,  bringus  all,  in  private  prayer,  to  a  com- 
mon language.'*  This  cannot  be  other  than  an  ac- 
ceptable manual,  for  it  is  oae  conceived  and  execu- 
ted ufoaroest  and  sincere  piety,  and  its  petitions 
and  thanksgivings  bear  the  deep  and  unraistake- 
able  impress,  of  springing  from  the  actual  trials 
and  joys  of  life. 

Synoptical  French  Grammar,  with  a  new, 
short  and  easy  method  of  learning  the  verbs— by 
ProC  Jk.Mouls,N,Y. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  merit,  combining 
simplicity  with  accuracy,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  thus  greatly  facilitating  to  learners,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  grammar  of  the  French  language.  Its 
tabular  form  adds  to  Hsadvantages,by  shewing  ata 
glance,  the  rules  and  the  exceptions  applicable  to 
all  the  oases  arising  from  the  various  forms  of 
verbs,  participles,  &c  It  would  prove  a  great  as- 
sistance to  teachers,  by  being  hung  up  in  their 
school  rooms,  to  be  readily  referred  to,  on  any  occa- 
sion. 

Indian  Sketches,  taken  during  an  expedition 
to  the  Pawnee  tribe,  by  John  T.  Irving,  Jr.,  2 
vols.  Philadelphia,  CAaET,  Lea  &  Blanchard.— 


descriptions  here  given. 

History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
comprising  a  view  of  the  invasion  and  settlement 
of  the  Barbarians,  by  J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi  :  1  vol 
8vo.    Philadelphia  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.— 
The  name  ot  Sismondi  as  an  elegant  historian  needs 
not  our  commendation.    The  events,  which  in  this 
volume,  have  been  rapidly , but  by  no  means  hastily, 
treated,  exercised  and  yet  exercise  a  wide  influence 
on  Christendom,  and  the  history  of  them  is,  as  the 
author  so  well  says, "  more  than  the  destruction  of 
ancient  civilization,  or  of  the  first  attempts  at  the 
reconstruction  of  society,  according  to  its  modern 
forms— it  is  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  hu- 
man race,  from  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  to  the  close  of  the  tenth.", 

Little  can  be  added,  doubtless,  to  the  results 
which  the  laborious  research  of  Gibbon  has  accom- 
plished, in  his  "Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Em. 
ptre,"  but  to  many,  who  have  neither  the  time  'to 
study  the  many  volumes  which  embody  that  his- 
tory, nor  the  means  to  purchase  it,  this  summa- 
•  ry,  by  such  a  hand  as  SismondPs,  will  be  eagerly 
sought. 

Scenes  and  Characters  illustrating  Chris- 
tian Truth,  No.  III.    Home,  by  the  Author 
of  "Redwood,"  "Hope  Leslie, &c    Boston — 
J  as.  Monroe  &  Co.— We  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  this  modest  little  pamphlet  should  have 
been  lying  some  weeks  by  us,  without  attracting 
attention ;  but  so  it  was,  until  within  a  few  days, 
when,  taking  it  up  accidentally,  it  was  not  relin- 
quished, till  it  was  read  through— with  how  fre- 
quent swelling  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  of  emo- 
tion that- would  not  be  controlled,  we  are  hardly 
willing  to  tell.    It  is  the  story  of  a  Home,  the  hum- 
ble home  of  a  mechanic,  made  happy,  and  bles» 
sed,  by  means  within  the  reach  of  all— cultivated 
minds,  cheerful  dispositions*  well- dUsaptined  tem- 
pers, integrity  of  purpose,  independence  of  spirit, 
and  a  deep*  and  abiding,  sense  of  religion.    What 
a  privilege  is  that  of  such  a  pen  as  Miss  Sedge- 
wick**,  and  how  admirable  the  employment  of  it*  to 
elevate  the-  character,  by  elevating  the  aims,  and 
hopes,  of  the  industrious  classe!  of  her  country 
XPttUl 


Nation  of  law,  or  republican  usages,  run  on  in  one 
fairly  in  unbroken  succession.  Here  is  another 
of  tbeTftrinrY  who  appeals  to  the  public,  as  an  au- 
thor, and-*hose  appeal  wfll  be  listened  to  with 
pleasure, 

These  Indian  Sketches  were  made  by  the  writer 
on  the  spot,  when  mi  the  summer  of  1833,  he  ac- 
companied the  Unite*  States  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Ellsworth  (to  whom  the*e  volumes  are  dedicated) 
to  the  Indians  on  and  ne*r  the  Platte  river — the 
fierce  Pawnees,  and  the  fierce*  though  less  numer- 
ous Otoe*. 

The  readers  of  the  New  York  American  will 
doubtless  remember  some  admirable  4escriptions 
of  the  council  held  with  these  Indians,  wvich  ap- 
peared in  this  paper,  and  which  were  at  the  time 


characters  and  peculiarities  of  that  period  of  batfea  • 
rous  crime,  and  chivalric  valor,  this  tale  may 
claim  to  rank  with  those  of  the  author  of  Darnlyfc 
Richelieu. 

Specimens  or  the  Table  Tale  or  S.  T. Cole- 
ridge.   1  vol.    N.  Y„  Harper  &  Brothers.— 

We  referred  hastily  to  this  volume  last  week,  and 
now  recur  to  it,' chiefly  as  introductory  to  some  de- 
tached thoughts,  taken  from  its  pages,  which,  tho* 
falling  far  short  undoubtedly,  both  in  manner  and 
expression,  of  the  same  passages  as  delivered  by 
his  glowing  lips,  may  yet  convey  some  idea  of  his 
power.    Coleridge  was  a  dissertator,  rather  than 
talker,  and  the  train  once  fired,  would  go  on  from 
one  illustration  to  another,  through  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  brilliant,  recondite,  and  sometimes  mystical 
imaginings,  which  would  leave  to  those  around,  the 
part  only  of  admiring,  though  not  always  unwea- 
ried, li  teners. 

The  specimens  that  follow  are  to  be  taken  as  se- 
lected at  hazard,  rather  than  choice. 

Marriage.—"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  a 
slight  contrast  in  character  is  very  material  to  hap- 
piness in  marriage." 

Style.'— "In  my  judgment  Bolingbroke's  style 
is  not  in  any  respect  equal  to  that  of  Cowley  or 
Dryden.  Read  Algernon  Sidney  j  his  style  re- 
minds  you  as  little  of  books  as  of  biackguards.-— 
What  a  gentleman  he  was  J— Burke's  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  seems  to  me  a  poor  thing; 
and  what  he  says  upon  taste  is  neither  profound 

nor  accurate.  *  *  * 

"  Painting  is  the  intermediate  somewhat  between 

a  thought  and  a  thing." 

Talent  and  Genius.— "  Talent,  lying  in  the 
understanding,  is  often  inherited;  genius,  being 
the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely  or 
never." 

Swift.—"  Swift  was  ammo  Rabelaisii  katetans 
in  sicco— the  soul  of  Rabelais  dwelling  in  a  dry 


Democracy*—"  It  has  never  yet  been  seen,  or 
clearly  announced,  that  democracy,  as  such,  is-no 
proper  element  m  the  constitution  of  a  state.  Tho 
SeTof  a  state  is  undoubtedly  a  ge^ornmont  i*  rdv 
ApfrTWK— an  aristocracy^  Democracy  is  the  healtn- 
ftd  life-blood  which  circulates  through  the  veins 
and  arteries,  which  supports  the  system,  but 
which  ought  never  to  appear  externally,  and  as 
moch  copied,  and'in  some  instances  ascribed  to  the     the  mere  blood  itself.  *  *  .u^JL  * 

pen  of  WasHngton  Irvtog.    They  were  by  the  an-  H     Women.-"  Most  women  have  no  ebaractef  a 


thor  of  these  volumes— which  embody  some  very 
striking  sketches,  most  happily  traced  and  carried 

out. 

The  Brothers,  a  tale  of  the  Fronde  ;  2  vols  : 
N  Y.,  Harper  fc  BaoTHERS^-Those,  who  have 
been  readers  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
since  its  first  establishment,  will  not  have  forgotten 
some  scattering  chapters  under  tho  title  of  "  The 
Brothers,"  which,  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  its 
pages,  and  were  perused  with  breathless  interest. 
We  have  now  the  complete  work,  from  which,  in 
anticipation—and  perhaps  by  way  of  ascertaining 
their  merit— these  chapters  were  taken,  and  we  are 
sure  it  will  not  disappoint  expectation,  however 
high-raised. 

It  is  a  tale  of  war,  of  love,  and  blood.  The  He- 
ro is  an  English  cavalier,  and  who— having  una- 
vaflingly  perilled  life  and  lands  in  the  service  of  his 
monarch,  in  the  struggle  against  the  Common- 
wealth—becomes a  soldier  of  fortune  under  the  no- 
ble Condo,  in  the  war,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the 
Fronde.  The  Heroine  is  a  creature  of  love,  and 
holy  trust,  and  high  daring— and  the  incidents  are 
in  the  court,  the  cloister,  the  dungeon,  and  the  bat- 
tle field.  We  are  not  about  to  BpoiL  any  interest 
in  the  work,  by  referring  more  distinctly  to  the 
stoiy ;  end  merely  add,  that  for  accurate  keeping 
in  thoe^stum^oftbe  VHKw,«ndki  portraying  the 


all,*  said  Pope,  and  meant  it  for  satire.  Shaks- 
pea*«,  who  knew  man  and  women  much  battel, 
saw  tlu*  it,  in  tact,  was  the  perfection  of  woman  to 
be  characterless,  Every  one  who  wishes  a  Desde- 
mona  or  OpheHa  for  a  wife,— creatures  who, 
though  they  may  not  alwajs  understand  you,  do 
always  feel  you,  and  feel  with  you.        *        * 

**  There  are  three  classes  into  which  all  the  wo- 
men past  seventy  that  ever  I  knew  were  to  bo  di- 
vided :  1st.  That  dear  old  soul ;  3d.  That  old  wo- 
man ;  3d.  That  old  witch." 

Spurzheim. — Spurzheim  Is  a  good  man,  and  I 
like  him;  but  he  is  dense,  and  the  most  ignorant 
German  I  ever  knew. 

Crabbe  and  Southey.— I  think  Crabbe  and 
Southey  are  something  alike;  but  Crabbe's  poems 
are  founded  on  observation  and  real  life — Southey's 
on  fancy  and  books.  In  facility  they  are  equal, 
though  Crabbe's  English  is  of  course  not  upon  a 
level  with  Southey's,  which  is  next  door  to  fault- 
leu.  But  in  Crabbe  there  is  an  absolute  defect  of 
the  high  imagination :  he  gives  me  little  or  no 
pleasure ;  yet,  no  doubt,  he  has  much  power  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  it  is  good  to  cultivate,  even  at 
some  pains,  a  catholic  taste  in  literature.  I  read 
all  sorts  of  books  with  some  pleasure,  except  mod- 
ern sermons  and  treatises  on  polidcal  economy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.— Dear  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  myself  were  exact,  but  harmonious  opposite* 
in  this:  that  every  old  ruin,  hill,  river,  or  tree,  call- 
ed up  in  his  mind  a  host  of  historical  or  btographi- 
cal  associations,  just  like  a  bright  pan  of  braes, 
when  beaten  is  said  to  attract  the  swarming  boss 
whereas,  for  myself  iiotwithstanding  0* .Johnson, 
I  believe  I  shouW  walkover  the  plain  of  Marahont 
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without  taking  any  more  interest  in  it  than  any 
Other  plain  of  similar  features.  Yet  I  receive  as 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  account  of  the  battle, 
in  Herodotus,  as  any  one  cm  Charles  Lamb 
-wrote  an  essay  on  a  man  who  lived  in  past  time. — 
I  thought  o(  adding  another  to  it  on  one  who  lived 
not  in  time  at  all,  past,  present,  or  future — but  be- 
side er  collaterally.  When  I  am  very  ill  indeed,  I 
can  read  Scott's  novels,  and  they  arc  almost  (he  on- 
ly books  I  can  then  read.  I  cannot  at  such  times 
read  the  bible ;  my  mind  reflects  on  it,  but  I  can't 
bear  the  open  page. 

Carey's  Library  op  choice  Literature.*— We 
refer  to  an  advertisement  under  this  head,  by  which 
it  trill  be  seen  that  Messers.  £.  L.  Carey  <$•  Hart, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  about  undertaking  a  new  cheap 
periodical,  to  be  published  weekly,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  embody  the  current  literature  of  Great 
Britain,  and  when  occasion  justifies,  translations 
from  the  best  conttnential  works. 


An  Appeal  for  the  West. — The  article  under 
this  head  from  the  Boston  Courier,  should  be  read. 
It  is  an  appeal  not  addressed  to  fanatical  or  sectarian 
feelings,  but  to  patriotism,  and  love  of  well  ordered 
liberty. 

A  Plea  for  the  West,  bt  Lyman  Beech* 
er,  D.  D.— Such  is  the  brief  title  of  a  duodecimo 
volume  comprising  about  2W  pages,  which  has  re- 
cently been  received  here  from  Cincinnati.  A  few 
lines,  by  way  of  tdvertisement,  inform  the  reader 
that  the  essay  is  a  discourse,  delivered  by  the  wri- 
ter in  several  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  while  on  an 
agency  for  the  Lane  Seminary, — and  that  those 
who  heard  it  will  perceive  that  it  is  as  it  was  deliv- 
ered, with  a  little  enlargement  on  a  few  points, 
which  demanded  a  more  ample  illustration. 

The  object  of  the  agency,  in  which  Dr.  Beecher 
was  employed  in  1834,  was  to  procure  funds  for 
the  endowment  of  certain  professorships  in  the 
Seminary  over  which  he  presides.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  stated  in  a  very  few  pages 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse,  in  a  manner  most 
powerful,  and  peculiarly  his  owm  We  do  not 
mean  to  dwell  long  on  th%s  topic,  but  there  are  a  few 
sentences  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying. 

"  No  opinion  is  more  false  and  fatal  than  that 
mediocrity  of  talent  and  learning  will  suffice  for 
the  West.  That  if  a  minister  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
man,  but  somewhow  does  not  seem  to  be  popular, 
and  find  employment,  he  had  better  go  to  the  West. 
No;  let  him  stay  at  home;  and  if  among  the  ur- 
gent demands  for  ministerial  labor  here,  he  cannot 
find  employment,  let  him  conclude  that  he  has  mis* 
taken  his  profession. 

u  But  let  him  not  go  to  the  West  The  men  who, 
somehow,  do  not  succeed  at  the  East,  are  the  very 
men  who  will  succeed  still  less  at  the  W<*t.  If 
there  be  in  the  new  settlements  at  the  West  a  lack 
of  schools  and  educated  mind,  there  >«  no  lack  of 
shrewd  and  vigorous  mind :  and  if  they  are  not 
deep  read  in  Latin  and  Greek,  they  are  well  read  in 
men  and  things.  On  their  vast  rivers  they  go  every 
where,  and  see  every  body,  and  judge  with  the 
tact  of  perspicacious  common  sense.  They  are 
disciplined  to  resolution  and -mental  vigor  by  toils, 
and  perils,  and  enterprises;  and  often  they  are 
called  to  attend  as  umpires  to  the  earnest  discus- 
sions of  their  most  able  and  eloquent  men,  which 
cannot  fail  to  throw  prosing  dullness  in  the  minis- 
try to  a  hopeless  distance.  No  where,  if  a  minister 
k  deficient,  will  he  be  more  sure  to  be  "  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting."  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  place  on  earth  where  piety, 
and  talent,  and  learning,  and  argument,  and  popu- 
lar eloquence  are  more  highly  appreciated,  or  re- 
warded with  a  more  frank  and  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. There  arc  chords-in  the  heart  of  the  West 
which  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  genius,  and  to  the 
power  of  argumentative  eloquence,  with  a  sensi- 
bility and  enthusiasm  no  where  surpassed.  A  hun- 
dred ministers  of  cultivated  mind  and  popular  elo- 
quence might  find  settlement  in  an  hundred  places, 
and  without  the  aid  of  missions,  and  only  to  in* 
crease  the  demand  for  an  hundred  more." 

Again : — 

"But  what  will  become  of  the  West,  if  her  pros 
perity  rushes  up  to  such  a  majesty  of  power,  while 
those  great  institutions  linger  which  are  necessa- 
ry to  form  the  mind,  and  the  conscience,  and  the 
frtort  of  tha(  yast  world.    It  must  not  be  per- 


mitted.  And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quick* 
ly ;  for  population  will  not  wait,  and  commerce 
will  not  cast  anchor,  and  manufactures  will  not 
shut  off  the  steam  nor  shut  down  the  gate,  and  agri- 
culture, pushed  by  millions  of  freemen  on  their  fer- 
tile soil,  will  not  withhold  her  corrupting  abund- 
ance. 

"  Wc  milst  educate  !  We  must  educate  I  or  we 
must  perish  by  our  own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not, 
short  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  will  be  our  race. 
If  in  our  haste  to  be  rich  and  mighty,  we*outrun 
our  literary  and  religious  institutions*  they  will 
never  overtake  Us  j  of  only  come  up  after  the  bat* 
tie  of  liberty  is  fought  and  lost,  as  spoils  to  grace 
the  victory,  and  as  resources  of  inexplorable  despo- 
tism for  the  perpetuity  of  our  bondage.  And  let 
no  man  at  the  East  quiet  himself,  and  dream  of 
liberty,  whatever  may  become  of  the  West.  Our 
alliance  of  blood,  and  political  institutions,  and 
common  interests,  is  such,  that  we  cannot  stand 
aloof  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity,  should  it  ever 
come. "  Her  destiny  is  our  destiny  ;  and  the  day 
that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down,  our  little  boat 
sinks  in  the  voitex  \n 

And  again  t — 

M I  would  add,  as  a  motive  to  immediate  action, 
that  if  we  do  fail  in  our  great  experiment  of  self- 
government,  our  destruction  will  be  as  signal  as 
the  birth-right  abandoned,  the  mercies  abused  and 
the  provocation  ofTered  to  beneficent  Heaven. — 
The  descent  of  desolation  will  correspond  with  the 
past  elevation.  No  punishments  of  heaven  are  so 
severe  as  those  for  mercies  abased ;  and  no  instru- 
mentality employed  in  their  infliction  is  so  dreadful 
as  the  wrath  of  man*  No  spasms  are  like  the 
spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no  wailings  such 
as  her  convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome  three 
hundred  years  to  die ;  and  our  death,  if  we  peri**» 
will  be  as  much  more  terrific  as  our  ittteluVnce 
and  free  institutions  hwe  given  to  ds1  mor*  Done, 
and  sinew,  and  vitality.  May  God  hide  &*  from 
the  day  when  the  dying  agouies  of  aiy  country 
shall  begin!" 

But  it  is  nqt  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  wants 
set  forth  in  thid  discourse,  that  we  wish  chieily  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  p*ohc.  It  is  indeed  a 
Plea  for  the  West,  but  it-^ght,  with  equal  propri- 
ety, be  called  u  Plea  fo*  the  Republic.  Wo  have 
never  read  a  more  powerful  display  of  the  dangers 
to  which  bur  ^oVer<m6ht  and  all  our  civil,  literary, 
and  religious  ins«Urtions  are  exposed,  nor  a  more 
eloquent  appe***  to  the  good  sense  and  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  p*>P.le.  We  know  that  a  great  portion 
of  our  citi"**08*  immersed  in  the  calls  of  business 
or  occiyfed  ^ith  the  consideration  of  political  mat* 
ten*  of  moffc  immediate  and  personal  concern, 
view  the  subject  treated  of  by  Dr.  Beecher  with 
'/  almost  total  indifference  j  and  we  know  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  look  upon  his  notions  as  the 
bitter  ravings  of  sectarian  ahibitiori  and  prejudice* 
Let  all  such  persons  read  the  argument, — the  un- 
answerable argument,  in  our  humble  opinion,— and 
we  think  they  will  not  bedicposed  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  contempt,  or  the  author  of  the  book  with 
a  sneer.  Dr>  Beecher  has  been  accused  of  ehdeav- 
oring  to  stir  up  the  feelings  bf  certain  religious  sects 
against  the  Catholics,  and  the  controversy  between 
him  and  them  has  been  represented  as  one  of  a  re- 
ligious, or  sectarian,  character  merely.  Wc  give 
him  credit  for  purer  motives.  Let  us  take  his  own 
explanation : 

"If,  upon  examination,  it  should  appear  that 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  emigrants  whose  accu- 
mulating tide  is  rolling  in  upon  us,  ale,  through 
the  medium  of  their  religion  and  "priesthood,  as 
entirely  accessible  to  the  control  of  the  potentates 
of  Europe  as  if  they  were  an  army  of  soldiers,  en- 
listed and  officered,  and  spreading  over  the  land  • 
then,  indeed,  should  we  have  just  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend danger  to  our  liberties.  It  would  be  the 
union  of  church  and  state  in  the  midst  of  us.  The 
church  and  the  state  both  in  Europe,  and  the  pliiuit 
colonial  church  here.  Her  priesthood,  educate* 
under  the  despotic  governments  of  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, and  dependent  for  their  office,  support,  and 
honors  upon  a  foreign  temporal  prince,  on  whose 
sanction  to  their  laws  and  doings  they  are  as  depen- 
dent as  the  colonies  were  upon  George  the  Third  j 
and  this  prince,  too,  elected  by  Austrian  influence 
and  sustained  by  Austrian  bayenets,  and  of  course 
subserv  ent  to  Austrian  policy ;  a  priesthood  not 
elected  by  their  people,  or  dependent  on  them  dur- 
ing good  behaviour,  or  accountable  to  them  for 
their  deeds,  but  dependent  on  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
and  to  a  great  extent  on  foreign  jMtifonage.    Thfc 


would,  indeed,  be  a  church  and  state  union— ano- 
ther nation  within  a  nation — the  Greek  in  the 

midst  of  Troyi 

♦  *  *  #  * 

"  Before  I  proceed,  to  prevent  misappfeheniotf, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Catholics, 
considered  simply  as  a  religious  denomination,  and 
unallied  to  the  church  and  state  establishments  of 
the  European  governments  hostile  to  republican 
institutions* 

"  Let  the  Catholics  mingle  with  us  as  Ameri- 
cans and  come  with  their  children  under  the  full 
action  of  our  oommori  schools  and  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  the  various  powers  of  assiurilalioti, 
and  we  are  prepared  cheerfully  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences. l(  in  these  circumstances  the  Protestant 
religion  cannot  stand  before  the  Catholic,  let  it  go 
down,  and  we  will  sound  no  alarm,  and  ask  no  aid, 
and  make  no  complaint.  It  is  no  ecclesiastical  qui**" 
rel  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  tb*  A- 
merican  nation.  t  t  . 

"Nor  would  I  consent  that  the  civil  <«*»  religi- 
ous rights  of  the  Catholics  should  b*  abridged  or 
violated.    As  naturalized  citizens,  w»  aH  that  we 
enjoy  we  bid  them  welcome,  and  we  would  have 
their  property  and  rights  protected  with  the  same 
impartiality  and  efficacy  that  the  property  and 
rights  of  every  other  deo*miinatidn  are  protected ; 
and  we  should  abHo**  *h«  interposition  of  lawless 
violence  to  injure  the   property  or   control  the 
rights  of  CatbouV*  as  vehemently  as  if  it  were  di- 
rected agai»«t  Protestants  and  their  religion.    For 
when  th#  day  Comes  that  lawless  force  prevails 
argument ano*  fr*6  hiqttiry  are  ended;  and  law  and 
coo**  are  impotent  and  useless,  and  liberty  is  ex-* 
tfrjt,  and  anaichy  by  Its  terrors  will  compel  mcrt 
to  call  in  the  protection  of  despotic  power  to  save 
them  from  the  pursuing  hell.    The  late  violence 
done  to  Catholic  property  at  Charlestown  is  regar* 
ded  with  regret   and  abhorence  by   Protestants 
and  patriots  throughout  the  land,  though  the  ex* 
citement  which  produced  it  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  religious  opinions,  and  no  connection  with 
any  religious  denomination  of  Christians. 

"  We  are  equally  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  cast 
odium  upon  Catholics  of  the  presfch'l  generation, 
for  any  maxims,  doctrines  or  practices  of  the  pUsi 
ages,  which  are  now  by  the  competent  authority  of  ike 
pope  or  a  general  council  disavotocd.  But  tor  all 
the  political  bearings  of  Cheir  unchaq^eable  and 
infallible  creed,  andfor  all  the  deeds  of  persecution 
and  blood  justified  bt  their  principles  and 
perpetuated  by  Catholic  powers  and  not  disavowed  by 
Ms  holiness  or  by  a  council,  the  Catholic  chorch 
is  accountable,  whatever  may  be  the  personal 
dpihioh  of  wirticular  individuals  or  particular  die* 
partments  of  that  great  comihiliiit^; 

*  *  *  * 

"  It  is  to  the  political  claims  and  character  of  the 

Catfioli 
with  t 

of  Europe" ¥, 

upon  our  republican  institutions  of  flooding  the 
nation  suddenly  with  emigrants  of  ths  description, 
on  whom  for  many  years'European  influence  may 
be  exerted  with  such  ease*  and  certainty,  and  pow- 
er, tliat  we  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Wis 
nation.  Did  the  Catholics  regard  themselves  only 
as  one  of  many  denominations  of  Christians,  en- 
titled only  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  there 
would  be  no  such  cause  for  apprehension  while 
they  peaceably  sustained  themselves  by  their  own 
arguments  and  well  doing*  But  if  Catholics  are 
taught  to  believe  that  their  Church  is  the  only 
church  of  Christ,  out  of  whose  inclosure  none  can 
be  saved, — that  none  may  read  the  Bible  but  by 
permission  of  the  priesthood,  and  no  one  be 
permitted  to  understand  it  and  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  hb  own  conscience, 
— that  hereby  is  a  capital  offence  not  to  be 
tolerated,  but  punished  oy  the  civil  power  with 
disfranchisement,  death  and  confiscation  of  goods, 
— that  the  pope  and  the  councils  of  the  church 
are  infallible,  and  her  rights  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  universal  and  as  far  as  possible 
»nd  expedient  may  be  of  right,  and  ou^ht  to  be  as 
a  «iatter  of  duty,  enforced  by  the  civil  power, — 
thai  to  the  pope  belongs  the  right  of  interference 
with  the  political  concerns  of  nations,  enforced  ?>y 
his  authority  over  the  consciences  of  Catholics* 
and  his  power  to  corroborate  or  cancel  their  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  to  sway  them  to  obedience  or 
insurrection  by  the  power  of  life  or  death  eternal ; 
if  such,  I  say,  are  the  maxims  avowed  by  herpon- 
tiffs,  sanctioned  by  her  councils,  stereotyped  on  her 
ancient  records,  advocated  by  her  most  approved  da* 
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thors,  illustrated  in  all  ages  fry  her  history,  and  still 
unrepealed  and  still  acted  upon  in  the  armed 
prohibition  of  free  inquiry  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  punishment  of  heresy  wherever  her  power 
remains  unbroken:  if  these  things  are  so,  is  it 
invidious  and  is  it  superfluous  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  nation  to  the  bearing  of  such  a  denomination 
upon  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  and  equal 
rights  ?  It  is  the  right  qf  self-preservation,  and 
the  denial  of  it  is  treason  or  the  infatuation  of 

FOLLY." 

We  believe  there  is  no  man,  having  the  ordinary 
intellectual  capacities  of  man,  and  exercising  the 
ordinary  power  of  reflection,  who  will  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  writer  arrives. 
Let  those  who  have  witnessed  the  operations  of 
the  priesthood  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  who  have  seen  similar  ope- 
rations, but  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  other  cities,  say 
whether  they  do  not,  with  Dr.  Beecher,  feel  that 
"  there  is  no  despotism  so  terrible  as  a  popular  des- 
potism under  the  names  and  forms  of  liberty,  where 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  passion,  and  irreligion, 
and  crime  are  wielded  by  desperate  political  ambi- 
tion and  a  corrupting  foreign  influence,"  and  whe- 
ther they  do  not  agree  with  him,  that "  if  ever  our 
liberties  perish,  it  will  be  by  an  explosion  of  the  vol- 
cinic  power  of  the  European  and  American  popu- 
lace, and  foreign  influence  and  American  dema- 
gogues in  bad  alliance,  who  will  ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm." 


Extracts  from  Com.  Porter's  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. 

Mackerel  in  the  Bosphorus. — "This  is  the 
season  [Feb.  12]  for  catching  mackerel  here.  They 
come  down  from  the  Black  Sea  in  immense  shols  j 
and  thousands,  ay,  tens  of  thousands  of  boats 
come  at  the  same  moment  into  the  Bosphorus,  em- 
ployed in  taking  them  in  seines  and  gill  nets.  The 
quantity  taken  and  sold  every  day  would  appear 
incredible.  They  are  from  Ave  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than  they 
are.  By  the  time  they  arrive  at  Gibralterthey  are 
half  grown,  and  full  grown  when  they  arrive  on 
the  coast  of  America,  three  or  four  months  hence. 

"  The  Black  Sea  appears  to  be  the  great  nursery 
f  jr  the  mackerel,  as  well  as  the  Palemedca,  as  they 
a~e  called  here,  or  the  tunny-fish,  as  they  are  call* 
•J  when  full  grown,  and  caught  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, Italy,  and  Spain.  Myriads  of  them  are  ta- 
ken during  the  few  weeks  of  their  running.  They 
are  generally  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  an  excellent  kind  of  fish  for  boiling.  Indeed 
there  is  no  place  so  abundant  in  fish  as  the  Bospho- 
rus, and  there  is  no  place  where  there  are  so  many 
taken.  From  the  windows  and  doors  of  most  of 
the  houses  situated  on  this  beautiful  canal  they 
take  fish  with  lines;  and  in  the  fine,  calm,  and 
beautiful  summer  mornings,  the  bay  of  Buyucdere 
may  be  seen  swarming  with  kajeks  filled  with  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  legation,  and  with 
those  of  the  Frank  families,  ana  Americans,  and 
Greeks,  engaged  in  the  diversion  of  fishing.  It,  in 
fact,  makes  one  of  the  few,  and  principal,  of  the 
amusements  of  the  country. 

"  The  large  fishing  boats  which  are  employed  for 
taking  the  mackerel  and  the  palemedes  arc  generally 
fifty  feet  in  length,  narrow  and  sharp  at  both  ends, 
and  are  of  the  best  construction  for  velocity.  They 
are  rowed  by  eighteen  active  young  Greeks,  who 
make  them  fly  through  the  water ;  and  there  can 
be  no  scene  more  animating  than  to  sec  half  a  do- 
zen of  those  boats  approach  the  quay,  on  their  re- 
turn from  their  fishin^excursions,  laden  with  the 
fish  which  they  have  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  their 
seines.  They  pull  with  a  strength,  quickness,  and 
regularity,  which  is  truly  surprising,  andthestroko 
of  their  oars  in  the  water  produces  a  most  singular 
noise,  which  may  be  heard  for  more  than  a  mile." 

The  Turkish  ship  Mahhoud. — "  I  visited  ev- 
ery part  of  the  ship.  The  carpenter's  work,  and 
the  materials  of  which  she  is  composed,  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  our  ships,  but  when  I  say  we  have 
not  a  ship  in  our  service,  whose  ornamental  parts, 
equipments,  and  outfit  are  at  all  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  the  Mahmoud,  as  regards  richness,  ele- 
gance, utility,  and  expense,  I  say  no  more  than  the 
truth.  Her  batteries  will  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  guns,  of  calibres  from  five  hundred  pounds 
downward.  On  her  main  deck  she  is  to  carry  bar 
of  this  description,  the  rest  are  to  be  forty-two 
pounders.  Every  gun  on  board  is  as  bright  as 
burnished  gold ;  her  gun  carriages  are  ab- 
solutely cabinet  work  }  eJJ  the  iron  work,  about 


them  is  like  polished  steel,  and  the  brass 
work,  of  which  there  is  much,  corresponding 
therewith.  The  beautiful  polish  of  the  rich  and 
costly  woods  of  which  the  ceiling,  sides,  and  bulk- 
heads of  her  cabin  are  composed,  strikes  the  eye 
with  a  dazzling  magnificence.  The  floors  are  co- 
vered with  the  same  woods  laid  in  a  kind  of  Mosa- 
ic. All  the  rest  of  her  equipments,  which  are  in  a 
high  state  of  forwardness  in  the  storehouses,  are  in 
the  same  keeping ;  and  when  all  are  put  together, 
and  die  Mahmoud  is  complete,  the  Turks  will  have 
it  in  their  power  to  boast  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  ship  in  the  world." 
******* 

"  Nothing  can  look  more  majestic  and  beautiful 
than  the  fleet  of  the  Sultan.  I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  look  so  well ;  they 
are  all  fresh  painted,  and  painted  in  perfect  uni- 
formity, that  is  to  say  all  alike.  The  Mahmoud 
is  the  most  splendid  ship  in  the  world  as  well  as 
the  largest  She  mounts  no  less  than  156  guns, 
and  her  dimensions  are  every  way  larger  than 
those  of  our  large  ship,  the  Pennsylvania.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
her  internal  arrangements,  no  cost  or  pains  have 
been  spared  on  them.  The  Capudan  Pacha 
is  a  fine  young  man,  a  great  favorite  of  the 
Sultan,  and  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleases. — 
He  has  much  taste,  and  displays  it  to  gread  ad- 
vantage. The  cabins  are  finished  off  with  the 
most  precious  woods ;  all  her  guns  are  brass,  pol- 
ished as  bright  as  burnished  gold,  and  the  gun  car- 
riages looked  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  cabinet  maker.  The  stanchions,  fore  and 
all  on  her  decks.are  also  turned  and  polished  brass. 
All  the  rest  of  the  fleet  is  in  equally  fine  condition, 
not  so  spendid  to  be  sure  as  the  Mahmoud,  but  in 
beautiful,  and,  to  all  appearance,  efficient  order. — 
What  their  discipline  will  be  is  to  be  seen  hereafter ; 
but  I  think  it  promises  to  be  good.  The  crews  arc 
all  young  and  active,-  apparently  perfectly  willing 
and  pleased  with  the  service ;  tney  are  all  Turks, 
and  dressed  as  I  believe  I  before  observed,  in  the 
same  uniform  as  the  soldiers.  I  went  through  some 
of  the  workshops,  boat  houses,  and  stores  of.  the 
arsenal  yesterday,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  every 
thing  there  is  subjected  to  the  most  perfect  order 
and  arrangement.  The  boats  for  the  use  of  the  ad- 
miralty a  e  magnificent,  and  the  new  ones  building 
for  the  Sultan  cannot  be  described.'' 

SUMMARY.™ 

Critics  will  disagree. — We  annex  two  very 
different  opinions,  from  respectable  papers,  on  the 
merit  of  the  Moniktnf.    The  Baltimore  American 

says  : 

To  use  a  phrase  that  is  not  often  set  up  in  type, 
these  volumes  will,  we  think,  astonish  the  natives. 
In  some  of  his  former  works,  Mr.  Cooper  has  given 
evidence  of  a  strong  infusion  of  the  satirical  in  his 
mental  composition.  In  this  he  lets  it  have  free  and 
full  play.  It  is  an  elaborate  satire,  There  is  much 
to  admire  in  the  work  itself:  it  is  no  common  pro- 
duction, though  there  is  in  it  much  necessarily  that 
is  common  place.  We  honor  the  author  for  having 
written  and  published  it. 

Per  contra,  hear  the  Southern  Patriot,  printed  in 

Charleston : 

• 

The  Monikins. — This  is  a  political  satire,  es 
well  as  a  satire  on  things  and  matters  in  general,  in 
the  form  of  an  Allegory.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Cooper  at  all  successful  in  the  category  of  fiction. 
His  taste  and  judgment  seem  sadly  at  fault,  in  thus 
attempting  to  bring  to  his  powers  of  ridicule  the  aid 
of  his  imagination.  If  Mr.  Cooper  had  not  giv- 
en higher  evidence  of  his  inventive  genius,  he 
never  would  have  taken  rank  among  the  most 
gifted  of  the  writers  of  prose  fiction.  The  scheme 
of  his  satirical  allegory  wants  propriety  and  truth 
— it  wants  congruity  and  grace.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  attract  the  imagination,  or  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader,  by  figuring  human  nature 
under  the  degrading  imagery  of  Monkeys. 

Presidential  Appointment. — We  understand 
that  E.  A.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  late  Minister  to  Brazil, 
has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  in  the  place  of  Elijah  Hay  word,  Esq., 
resigned. — [Cincinnati  Qaz.] 

The  Pittsburg  Statesman,  of  Wednesday,  says : 
"  Our  rivers  are  low,  and  the  business  will  have  to 
be  transferred  to  the  smaller  class  of  steamboats 
during  the  dry  season.  The  canal  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  the  business  still  good," 


Mr.  Clayton's  Balloon  Ascent. — This  ad- 
venturous Aeronaut,  who  left  Cincinnati  on  the 
4th  inst.  in  his  balloon,  returned  to  that  city  on 
the  9th.  The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
voyage,  as  copied  from  the  Cincinnati  Evening 
Post.    * 

At  a  quarter  before  six,  P.  M.,  (July  4th)  I  cast 
off  the  last  rope  that  secured  my  JErial  bark  to  the 
earth,  and  immediately  she  rose  majestically  into 
the  atmosphere.  In  an  instant  I  beheld  the  thou- 
sands of  spectators  that  had  collected  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ampitheatrc,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
rich  panorama  of  Cincinnati  and  its  surrounding 
country  opened  to  my  view. 

How  delightful  was  now  my  situation !  High 
in  the  air  I  was  suspended  by  materials  capable  of 
bearing  twenty  or  thirty  tunes  my  weight,  and 
knowing  this,  I  felt  as  sale  as  if  I  had  been  stand- 
ing on  a  firm  rock,  with  bulwarks  around  me.  Be- 
neath me  I  could  view  the  "  Queen  of  the  West," 
Newport  and  Covington,  and  towns,  villages,  and 
green  and  fertile  fields.  My  view  was  more  exten- 
sive than  some  might  imagine.  I  could  see  objects 
in  every  direction,  distinctly,  20  miles  at  least;  con- 
sequently the  area  of  my  scene  was  more  than 
twelve  hundred  square  miles.  Around  this  view 
several  dense  clouds  floated,  their  upper  surface 
was  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  they 
appeared  like  vast  fields,  mountains,  projecting 
rocks  and  caverns,  all  clothed  in  pure  white. 

On  leaving  Cincinnati,  I  passed  in  an  East 
South  East  direction,  and  was  on  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  Ohio  river  for  a  short  time,  but  soon 
crossed  the  river  again  and  moved  about  East  by 
South.  At  half  after  six  o'clock  I  lost  sight  of  the 
Ampithcatre.  Thirty-five  minutes  after  six  heard 
the  firing  of  a  gun.  Ten  minutes  after  seven  could 
bear  the  people  shouting,  and  heard  the  firing  of 
cannon  three  times  in  succession  which  seemed  at 
considerable  distance. 

At  seven  I  took  the  first  observation  with  the  in- 
strument for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  my  travelling, 
and  found  that  I  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  4  minutes  and  17  seconds— or  about  14 
miles  per  hour.  The  above  mentioned  instrument 
is  simple,  and  to  me  valuable ;  it  was  constructed 
by  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  to  whom  I  am  greatly 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  instrument,  but  for  the 
advice  on  various  subjects,  and  the  interest  he  has 
t:  ken  in  my  welfare.  I  now  marked  on  a  number 
of  the  way-bills  (which  Dr.  Barnes  had  politely 
prepared  for  me)  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and 
barometer,  the  course  and  rate  I  was  travelling,  and 
threw  these  and  also  a  number  which  were  not 
marked,  overboard.  Thermometer  60  deg.,  barom- 
eter 94  1-10  inches ;  course  cast  by  south ;  rate  14 
miles  per  hour.  At  the  time  I  took  my  departure 
the  thermometer  was  84  deg.,  barometer  29  9-10 
indies.  At  quarter  alter  seven,  passed  a  little  to 
the  left  of  a  town,  which  if  I  mistake  not  was  Ba- 
tavia,  the  town  bell  was  ringing,  music  playing, 
and  people  shouting.  The  inhabitants  noticed  my 
passing  over,  I  waved  my  flag  and  threw  out  seve- 
ral way-bills  to  them:  I  was  at  an  altitude  of  near- 
ly a  mile.  I  continued  to  pass  over  a  fine  open 
country.  At  half  past  seven  o'clock  I  lost  sight  of 
the  Ohio  river.  At  eight  o'clock  I  took  my  second 
observation.  Thermometer  30  deg.,  barometer  SI 
inches;  course  east  by  south,  rate  1  mile  and  a 
half  in  nine  minutes ;  saw  Williamsburg  to  the 
south  of  me. 

Several  clouds  were  now  floating  above  and  bo- 
low  mc,  and  as  they  had  lost  their  pure  white  ap* 
pearance,  cast  a  dullness  over  all  beneath,  and  rob*  * 
bed  me  of  a  scene  of  grandeur— the  setting  of  the 
sun.  Moisture  from  the  clouds  began  to  accumu* 
late  on  the  surface  of  my  vessel,  and  to  run  down  \ 
my  neck,  so  as  to  completely  soak' my  pantaloons 
and [feet  with  water.  At  9  o'clock  took  3dobser* 
vation;  thermometer  33  degrees,  .barometer  &4 
1-10  inches,  course  east  by  south,  rate  1  mile  in  Q 
minutes.  The  moon  now  shone,  but  it  was  not 
clear,  and  I  had  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
earth.  A  little  before  10  o'clock,  water  poured 
down  upon  me ;  the  blankets  and  sheets,  the  bal» 
last  bags,  mail  bag,  and  every  thing  on  board  were 
wet  I  threw  out  a  great  weight  of  ballast  to  gain 
a  more  elevated  and  drier  region  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  found  myself  in  a  situation, 
though  drier,  much  more  unpleasant.  The  silk 
had  become  as  hard  as  wood,  icicles  hung  from  the 
valve  rope ;  I  stood  in  wet  clothes  upon  blankets 
and  sheets  that  were  stiff  with  ice,  and  if  ever  I 
felt  cold  in  my  life,  it  was  at  this  time,  I  fbk  desi- 
rous to  know  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and 
bajofueter,  Ip*  u  was  with  great  difloulty  0>at  J 
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could  hold  my  phosphorus  bottle  to  see  their  height , 
the  thermometer  10  degrees,  the  barometer  down 
to  15  inches. 

I  felt  badly  and  sick  at  the  stomach,  and  was  stiff 
with  cold  and  wet,  and  k  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, and  only  by  beating  my  arms  and  body,  and 
stamping  with  my  feet,  that  1  was  enabled  to  keep 
awake ;  for  I  caught  myself,  even  when  in  the  act 
of  striking  my  body,  a  nodding,  and  falling  insen- 
sibly asleep.  The  cause  of  this  drowsiness  was 
the  coldness  and  rarification  of  the  atmosphere. — 
Being  desirous  of  preserving  my  gas,  I  would  not 
open  the  valve  to  descend  to  a  milder  atmosphere  : 
I  soon  found  myself  descending,  and  found  that  I 
had  to  discharge  a  quantitity  of  ballast,  more  than 
double  the  quantity  I  discharged  on  my  former 
voyage,  to  keep  me  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
earth.  At  first  I  thought  the  loss  of  the  levity  of 
my  vessel  was  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  water 
and  ice  on  its  surface  j  but  I  have  since  found  it 
was  owing  principally  to  two  holes  which  I  discov- 
ered and  temporarily  mended  before  I  left  Cincin- 
nati, but  which  had  broken  again  and  formed  large 
apertures,  At  10  o'clock,  I  felt  too  cold  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  rate  of  travel.  Shortly  after, 
passed  a  little  to  the  left  of  Florence.  At  1 1  o'clock, 
took  an  observation ;  thermometer  35  degrees,  ba- 
rometer 24 1-10  inches,  course  about  east  by  north, 
rate  1  mile  in  6  minutes.  At  12  o'clock  thermome- 
ter 40  degrees,  barometer  26  inches,  course  east  by 
north,  rate  10  miles  an  hour. 

After  dark,  the  objects  I  took  for  measuring  the 
angle,  for  ascertaining  the  rates  of  travel,  were  lights 
that  appeared  every  now  and  then  to  pass  beneath 
me*  Before  one  o'clock,  the  moon  was  down,  and 
I  waa  left  with  no  better  lights  to  cheer  me  over  the 
wilderness  than  a  few  stars  that  appeared  to  strug* 

fie  through  the  vapor  or  mist  through  which  I  was 
oating.  I  thought  before  the  moon  went  down, 
I  should  have  sufficient  ballast  to  keep  me  afloat  till 
sundae,  but  at  half  after  one  o'clock  my  last  bag  of 
sand  went  overboard,  next  in  turn  went  my  six 
bottles  and  their  contents  and  provisions,  then  my 
cable  and  anchor,  and  after  a  while  I  found  myself 
agatfs  descending;  then  went  my  blankets  and  sheets, 
and  soon  after  my  great  coat,  and  at  last  some  of  my 
instruments,  and  after  all  I  could  not  keep  afloat  till 
sunrise.  My  vessel  had  sprung  aleak,  and  altho' 
all  her  valuable  burthen,  except  myself,  had  gone 
overboard,  yet  she  was  compelled  to  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  her  element. 

I  at  last  found  myself  gently  touching  the  tops 
of  the  trees  in  a  dense  wood.  I  stopped  myself 
with  one  hand  without  any  difficulty,  for  1  was  not 
moving,  nor  bad  been  for  the  last  naif  hour,  at  a 
rate  exceeding  two  or  three  miles  per  hour.  I 
coeid  perceive  that  there  was  no  space  between  the 
trees  to  bring  my  vessel  to  the  ground.  I  therefore 
secured  her  by  means  of  a  rope  to  a  branch,  and 
then  mid  myself  down  in  my  cold  and  disagreeable 
berth,  without  any  great  coat,  or  blanket,  or  drink 
to  warm  me,  and  with  nothing  to  gaze  upon  but  I 
darkness,  or  to  listen  to  but  frightful  noises  in  the 
woods,  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose  in  the  morning,  L 
began  to  exercise  my  longs  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting some  one  to  my  assistance,  but  could  not 
sueeesd  in  making  any  one  hear. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  unlashed  my 
vessel  from  the  tree  and  drew  her  to  within  twenty 
feet  of  die  ground,  and  descended  by  the  means  of 
a  rope.  I  struck  off  in  a  due  West  direction,  mark- 
ing the  tree*  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  find  my  way 
beak;  I  UQon  found  a  path  which  led  me  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  bourns,  about  a  mile  from  where  I  descend- 
ed. The  news  of  the  man  having  arrived  who  had 
travelled  through  the  air  from  Cmcinnatti  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  spread  in  quick  time  for 
rmles  around,  and  a  great  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  to  see  me  and  my  atrial  ship.  I 
allowed  the  "  Star  of  the  West"  to  remain  infla- 
ted and  to  ornament  the  woods  until  Sunday  even- 
ing. I  ww  then  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 
Beaimmg,  (Justice  of  the  Peace,)  Mr.  Pennelton, 
and  two  or  three  others.  We  cut  down  several 
trees,  and  were  enabled  to  secure  her  without  any 

The ispot  on  which  I  landed  is  in  Pebble  town- 
shin,  Puce  county,  nine  miles  from  Piketon,  18 
miles  from  Chiheothe,  and  100  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati. The  letters  entrusted  to  my  care  were  safe- 
ly deposited  in  the  Post  Office  at  Waverry,  a  few 
miles  from  where  I  landed. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful 
fettogstothe  Indies  and  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati 
and  its  vicinity,  for  their  fiberal  patronage  on  the 
day^nyiaicgwowjtndto  wmf  the  public  that 


had  it  not  been  for  the  unforeseen  escape  of  gas 
through  the  apertures  before  alluded  to,  I  would 
have  remained  in  the  atmosphere  at  least  30  hours, 
and  have  accomplished  my  proposed  voyage  to  the 
Seaboard.  R.  Clayton. 

Cincinnati,  July  9, 1835. 

New  York  State  Temperance  Society. — 
The  New  York  State  Temperance  Society  com- 
menced its  annual  meeting  at  Buffalo  on  the  9th 
inst.  A  great  number  of  members  and  delegates 
were  in  attendance.  The  meeting,  after  a  call  to 
order  by  Mr.  Dwight  of  Geneva,  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  tiorresp.  Secretary 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hartly  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  TPillmore  of  Buffalo,  were  appointed  Secreta- 
ries of  the  meeting.  The  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  read  by  the  former,  after  which, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  moved  that  it  be 
accepted  and  printed.  Judge  Hopkins,  of  Gene- 
va, objected.  It  advanced  sentiments,  and  laid 
down  principles,  that  he  could  not  agree  with — and 
he  did  not  expect  the  discussion  of  them  would 
come  up  at  this  early  hour.  He  did  not  wish  the 
report  to  go  forth  as  the  expression  of  the  Society's 
views.  After  some  remarks,  in  which  Messrs. 
Kirk,  Potter,  Leavitt  and  others  took  part,  it  was 
resolved  tc  lay  the  report  on  the  table,  to  be  called 
up  at  a  future  time.  u  From  unequivocal  indica- 
tions," says  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser, 
u  there  will  be  great  interest  excited,  much  feeling 
exhibited,  and  talent  display  ad  during  the  session 
of  this  Convention,  in  discussing  the  great  ques- 
tion of  abstaining  from  all  drinks  that  can  intox- 
icate." 

In  the  same  paper  of  the  next  day,  wc  find  the 
second  day's  proceedings,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  approve 
the  resolution  and  preamble  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Temperance  Society  at  their  Eighth  Anniver- 
sary, to  wit : 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands in  the  United  States,  of  all  classes  of  persons, 
and  ii>all  kinds  of  lawful  business,  that  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a 
drink,  is  not  only  safe  but  salutary,  (and  as  this  is 
the  onlv  course  in  which  it  can  be  rationally  ex- 
pected that  intemperate  persons  will  ever  be  per- 
manently reformed)  and  as  the  example  and  kind 
moral  influence  of  the  temperate  is  the  only  means 
of  leading  the  intemperate  to  adopt  and  continue  a 
course  so  assential  to  their  present  ard  future 
weal :  therefore, 

Resolved.  That  the  more  extensively  this  course 
is  adopted  by  all  classes  in  this  community,  and 
especially  by  all  members  of  temperance  societies, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  the  progress  of  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation,  and  the  more  certain  the  pros- 
pect that  drunkenness  and  its  evils  will  cease. 

The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Judge  Hopkins, 
of  Geneva,  and  advocated  by  several  gentlemen, 
among  them  Mr.  Bidwell  of  Canada.  When  the 
vote  was  finally  taken,  it  was  unanimous  with  one 
single  exception,  and  the  gentleman  who  made  this 
exception,  afterwards  withdrew  his  opposition. 

Mr.  Kirk,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  of  this  State,  report- 
edjone  for  that  purpose,  which  he  then  read,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  prefatory  remarks. 

The  address  recommends  tie  general  adoption  of 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating- 
drinks,  as  the  only  method  of  advancing  the  Tem- 
perance cause,  of  effecting  any  extensive  and  per- 
manent reform,  or  in  fact  retaining  the  ground  it 
has  alreadv  won.  After  briefly  alluding  to  the 
falsity  of  the  statement  that  the  ulterior  measures 
of  the  advocates  of  Temperance  contemplated  the 
proscription  of  Tea  and  Coffee  as  beverages,   the 

auestion  as  to  the  use   of  Wine,  on  scriptural  au- 
lority,  is  treatad  at  much  length. 

Night  Ferrt  to  Hoboken  and  Narrow  Es- 
capb. — A  man  fell  overboard  from  the  steamboat 
Constellation,  about  9  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
was  picked  up  by  the  Hoboken  ferry  boat  Fabry 
Queen,  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  was  not 
known  that  the  man  was  overboard  until  his  cries 
were  heard  by  those  on  board  the  F.  d.  This  for- 
tunate rescue  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  feet 
that  last  night  for  the  first  lime,  the  night  boat  ran— 
and  will  henceforth  continue  to  rua  aU  w%fc  be- 
tween this  «ity  and  Hoboken. 


Fine  Steamboat.— The  New  York  Gazette 

gives  the  following  description  of  a  very  fine  boat 

now  building  here,  to  be  run  on  the  Sound : 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  steamboat  now  on  the  stocts  in 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Bell's  yard.  On  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  she  was  intended  to  ply  between  this 
city  and  Providence?  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad  Company.  She  is  200 
feet  long,  30  feet  beam  and  12  feet  hold,  with  cop- 
per boilers ;  two  engines  of  1 10  horse  power  each, 
and  9  feet  stroke.  She  will  be  built  entirely  of 
live  oak,  white  oak,  locust  and  cedar,  and,  when 
completed,  will,  in  our  opinion,  surpass  in  strength 
and  durability  any  steamboat  in  the  country.  The 
superintendence  of  her  construction  is  entrusted  to 
CapL  William  Com  stock,  who  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known  as  commander  of  one  of  the  New 
York  and  Providence  steamboats,  and  who  is,  in 
every  respect,  competent  to  the  duties  assigned  him. 
We  advise  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  viewing  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  naval  architecture,  to  make 
an  early  visit  to  the  above  yard.  Jfow  they  can 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  her,  but  in  a 
few  days  it  will  be  too  late,  as  they  will  commence 
planking  her.  This  boat  will  be  launched  early  in 
October,  and  be  ready  to  take  her  place  on  the  riv- 
er at  the  opening  of  the  season  in  March  next. — 
The  enterprising  owners,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  her  construction,  have  our  best  wishes  for 
their  success. 

[From  the  Jersey  City  Gazette.] 
Launch. — A  steamboat  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burthen,  will  be  launched  at  noon, 
this  day,  from  the  foot  of  Essex  street.  A  boat  of 
the  same  site  was  launched  from  the  same  place  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  We  understand  they 
are  destined  for  Havana,  and  are  intended  to  ply 
as  ferry  boats  between  that  place  and  the  Rigolets, 
These  boats  were  built  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  of 
New  York. 

Next  week  the  keel  of  a  new  boat  will  be  mid  at 
the  same  place,  to  be  placed  on  our  ferry.  By  the 
time  she  is  ready,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
creased travelling  will  require  the  constant  use  of 
three  day  boats. 

Navt  Department. — Copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  Commandant  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
Pensacola,  dated  2d  July,  1835. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  sloop 
Vandalia  sailed  from  this  port  on  the  1st  insL,  and 
the  sloop  St.  Louis  sailed  this  day. 

I  also  report  the  arrival,  this  day,  of  the  schooner 
Grampus,  Lieutenant  Commandant  White,  from  a 
cruise. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  air, 
your  obedient  servant,      Wolcott  Chaumcet. 

To  John  Boyle,  Esq., 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    * 

Naval. — The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  says 
the  Independence  74,  which  has  been  lying  in  ordi- 
nary at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown,  if  we  re- 
member right,  about  fourteen  years,  was  hauled 
along  side  the  wharf  a  few  days  since,  preparatory 
to  a  thorough  overhauling  and  repair.  She  is  now 
discharging  her  kentledge,  and  will  probably  be 
taken  into  dock  about  the  middle  of  August,  previ- 
ous to  which  the  Navy  Commissioners  are  expect- 
ed to  arrive,  on  their  annual  tour  of  examination. 
The  outer  and  inner  plank  are  already,  in  many 
places,  stripped  off,  being  found  very  defective,  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  case  to  the  water  line ; 
but  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  the  timber 
composing  the  frame  of  the  vessel,  although  it  win 
undoubtedly  require  being  renewed  in  some  few 

{daces,  is,  generally  speaking,  sound,  and  in  excel- 
ent  order. 

The  Independence  was  launched  in  Charles- 
town  from  the  same  ship  house  under  which  the 
Vermont  is  now  upon  the  stocks,  about  twenty  or 
twenty  one  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  74  afloat 
belonging  to  our  Navy.  She  is  lighter,  we  believe, 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  is  considerably  small- 
er than  any  that  are  now  upon  the  stocks,  and 
shows  a  battery  of  only  64  guns,  having  none  ia 
her  waist  She  is  to  be  repaired  forthwith,  hot 
will  probably  be  not  ready  for  service  much  short 
of  a  year. 

The  sloop  of  War  Boston,  built  at  this  ywd 
about  ten  years  ago,  has  just  been  refitted,  havteg 
undergone  a  thorough  overhauling  and  repair  ill 
the  Dry  Dock,  whence  the  has  recently  been  takes. 
The  Boston  is  of  the  largest  sie^  mounting  24 
tt-poMder,  jMdim  guns,  and  It  nowtoaUgotV 
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ward  appearance,  with  the  exception  that  her  sails 
are  not  bent,  ready  for  sea,  and  is  only  waiting  for 
orders.  She  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Teasels  we 
ever  set  oar  eye*  on,  and  will  be  a  credit  te  our 
Navy  wherever  she  goes. 

The  Convention  of  N.  C,  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution, after  sitting  five  weeks,  adjourned  on  the 
1 1th  inst.  The  following  are  the  chief  alterations 
ptenosed  in  the  Constitution : — 

1.  Eoualizing  Representation  in  both  Houses. 

3.  Changing  the  Sessions  of  the  Len&latnre  from 
annual  to  biennial.  3.  Taking  the  election  of  Go- 
vernor from  the  Legislature  and  giving  it  to  the 
People,  and  making  it  biennial  instead  of  annual 

4.  Altering  the  term  of  Office  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral from  continuance  during  food  behavior,  to 
four  years.  5.  Excluding  Borough  Members  m  fu- 
ture. 6.  Abolishing  the  right  of  free  persons  of 
color  to  vote.  7.  Requiring  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  the  election  of  all  Officers,  to  vote  viva  voce, 
8.  Amending  the  32d  Article  of  the  old  Constitu^ 
tion  so  as  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Offices  of  the  State  Government  9. 
Providing  for  future  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 10.  Providing  a  mode  for  the  Impeachment 
of  Judges  and  other  Officers.  .11.  Providing  for 
the  Removal  of  Judges  for  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability. 12.  Providing  against  unnecessary  pri- 
vate legislation. 

These  amendments  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 

People  for  their  rattysatio*  ot  rejection,  on  the  2d 

Monday  in  November  next. 

Value  or  Lots  in  Detroit. — By  the  annexed 
paragraph  of  the  Detroit  Journal  of  10th  inst.,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  elsewhere  than  in  this  city  and 
its  vicinity, -real  estate  has  enormously  increased  in 
value: 

Lavd  Sales. — The  auction  sale  in  this  city  on 
Tuesday  last,  of  the  valuable  lots  brought  into  the 
market  by  Gov.  Cass,  was  crowdedly  attended 
The  amount  of  sales  was  for  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. The  lots  sold,  averaged  from  13  to  01400, 
and  yet  it  is  verily  believed  that  these  same  lots,  in 
two  years  from  this,  will  readily  command  double 
the  money.  The  total  amount  of  sales  on  the 
Cass  farm  was  #€9,000.  Other  sales  were  made 
during  the  day  amounting  to  $  1 1 ,000.  It  was  most 
fortunate  for  our  modest,  though  enterprising  citi- 
zens, that  none  of  the  capitalists  of  New  York 
ware  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  win  stay 
at  home  for  the  present,  or  at  all  events  not  cross 
Lake  Erie  until  we  ourselves  shall  be  plentifully 
supplied  from  the  rich  resources  of  Michigan,  our 
Rsslroed  and  Manufacturing  sioek  distributed,  and 
our  senses  fully  restored. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  Cass  farm  is  yet  sold, 
yet  it  has  yielded  its  owner  §169,000.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  citizens  that  Gov. 
Cass  would  have  readily  taken  069,000  for  the 
whole  farm  four  years  ago.  It  was  offered  for  that 
sum,  but  no  buyers  were  to  be  found. 


The  Apalachicola  (Florida)  paper  of  the  15th 
June,  informs  us  that  the  citizens  of  that  place  1 
have  all,  without  a  single  exception,  resolved  to 
abandon  it  en  masse,  and  remove  to  St.  Joseph's, 
which,  as  respects  its  harbor,  local  situation,  and« 
salubrity,  is  regarded  as  a  much  more  eligible  site* 
They  have  been  induced  to  take  this  decisive  step 
by  what  the  editor  calls  the  child's  play  and  quib- 
bling course  of  the  proprietors,  who  appear  to  be 
non-residents.  The  harbor  of  St.  Joseph's  is  de- 
scribed as  being  excellent,  and  it  is  announced  that 
Apalachicola  will  have  to  bow  to  it  in  silent  sub- 
mission. 

Rumored  Insurrection  or  the  Free  Color- 
ed Apprentices  op  Jamaica.— Hudson  has  at  his 
News  Room,  a  letter,  via.  Philadelphia,  from  his 
Jamaica  correspondent,  without  a  date,  saying  thai 
the  whole  island  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  by  reason 

of  the  riotous  and  insubordinate  conduct  of  the  ap- 
prentices. T*he  Governor,  too,  Is  said  to  be  un- 
popular for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blacks.  The 
whole  story  is  very  vague. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  Church 
(St.  John's)  was  laid  at  Mount  Moms,  Livings- 
ton, co*  on  the  3d  inst.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whits- 
hone*  of  Rochester,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 


Rev.  Dr.  Whilchouse;  morning  service  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Kearney  of  Avon,  and  the  Rev.  Wm,  P.  Page 
of  Genesee. 

News  peon  Capt.  Back. — We  learn  from  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  that  Georoe  Simpson,  Esq.  the 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  arrived 
on  the  14th  instant  at  Lachine  from  the  interior, 

accompanied  by  X IX  Cameron,  Esq.  one  of  the 
wintering  partners  of  the  concern.  These  gen- 
tlemen bring  favorable  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
country — it  is  remarkably  heakhy,  and  the  Indi- 
ans are  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  When  in 
the  interior,  Mr.  Simpson  received  a  letter  from 
Captain   Back,   dated   at  Fort    Reliance,    near 

Great  Slave  Lake,  7th '  December,  1834.  KThe 
gallant  officer  and  his  whole  party  were  at  the  time 
of  writing,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and 
spirits. 

Singular  Development. — By  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  it  appears  that  since  the  death  of  Sir  Ev- 
erard  Home,  whose  reputation  for  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  has  become  almost  unbounded,  in 
consequence  of  his  essays,  wmraege  disclosure  has 
been  made,  to  the  effect  thai  die  writings  in  ques- 
tion were  stolen*  bodily,  from  the  manuscripts  of 
the  late  eminent  John  Hunter,  preserved  as  the 
property  of  the  nation  in  the  Hunterian  museum, 
of  which  Sir  JEverard  was  one  of  the  curators,  and 
thus  had  free  access  to  the  Manuscripts  therein 
contained.    After  making  such  use  of  Hunter's  pa* 


pers  as  be  thought  proper—that  is,  copying  from 
them  verbatim — he  destroyed  them  to  conceal  his  theft 
to  the  amount,  it  is  said  of  (en  large  folio  volumes. 
These  circumstances  arc  represented  to  have  be- 
come known  in  the  course  of  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Edward  Clift,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
before  a  committee  on  medical  education  in  tfre 
House  of  Commons. 

f  From  the  Norfolk  Herald,  of  Friday.] 
On  Tuesday  the  President  visited  Fort  Monroe, 
and  reviewed  the  troops.  The  steamboat  Old  Do-* 
minion  carried  down  nearly  a  hundred  persons 
from  this  place  to  see  the  reriew,  and  also  the  tar- 
get firing  with  Si  pound  shot,  which  had  been  an- 
nounced to  take  place  during  the  day  ;  but  they 
were  cruelly  disappointed:  the  review  was  over 
two  hours  before  they  arrived,  and  the  target  could 
not  be  adjusted  m  its  desired  position  (mid-way 
the  channel  between  Fort  Monroe  and  the  Rip- 
Raps)  in  consequence  of  a  strong  breeze  and  a 
high  swell.  But  they  saw  the  President  and  a 
crowd  of  strangers,  and  partook  of  the  good  cheer 
at  the  Hygeia,  and  came  home  tolerably  well  re- 
conciled, 

[Fromtks  Mbrth  River  Times.] 
Extraordinary  Circumstance,  and  Providen- 
tial escape  from  Death.— On  Monday  of  last  week, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  quarry  of  Mr.  Harman 
Lydacker,  situated  under  the  high  range  of  moun- 
tains, below  Slaughter's  Landing,  in  this  county, 
were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  murder !  proceeding 
from  a  female  voice,  but  were  totally  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  source  from  whence  it  came.  At  the 
same  moment  the  crew  of  the  sloop  Henry  Ed- 
ward, which  was  passing  down  the  river,  saw  some- 
thing suspended  at  the  side  of  the  mountain  resem- 
bling a  female  form.  With  commendable  promp- 
titude ihey  immediately  put  about,  dropt  anchor, 
and  jumping  into  die  small  boat,rowed  to  the  shore. 
On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  found 
it  to  be  a  young  girL  (aged  about  16,)  hanging  by 
one  foot  in  a  cedar  bush,  about  100  feet  from  the 
base,  and  60  feet  from  the  top  of  the  perpendicular 
rock.  To  reach  her  from  the  bottom  was  impossi- 
ble, and  providing  themsevles  with  a  rope,  they 
hastened  around  to  the  top  from  which  they  lower- 
ed it.  The  unfortunate  girl  was  yet  able  to  fix  it 
around  her  waist,  and  by  this  means,  was  drawn 
from  her  perilous  situation,  and  rescued  from  im- 
pending and  almost  certain  death.  She  proved  to 
be  Miss  Phebe  Wells,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Benedict  1 
Wells,  who  had  left  his  residence  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family,  with  a  view  of  going  to 
New  York  to  sec  her  friends.  Unacquainted  with 
1  the  passage  of  the  mountains,  it  is  supposed  she 
was  unaware  of  the  danger  until  she  found  herself 
descending  the  precipice,  and  the  rock  being  near- 

Ily  perpendicular,  her  mil  could  only  have  been  I 
broken  by  the  slight  shrubbery  which  projects  from 


Meacham,  rector  of  the  parish,  with  appropriate  ]|  the  aide  of  the  cuff,  until,luckily  for  her,ehestruck 
loligiw  ccreiimic*   A&r^  ojtf  sennon  by  to*  U  fcs     '    '  -..-.  - 


Her  situation  here  may  be  Hrtgirmd,  it  cannot  he 
described ;  hanging  by  one  foot  to  a  slender  bush, 
and  a  yawning  gulf  of  socks  and  stones  100  feet 
below — unable  to  extricate  herselL  aad  for  aught 
she  knew,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ealL  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  in  five  hundred  thousand 
cases,  one  could  have  passed  the  cliff  she  did,  and 
not  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  long  before  reaching  . 
the  bottom.  She  was  not  materially  injured,  and 
was  conveyed  to  her  fitends  in  New  York  by  the 
sloop  Henry  Edward,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
which  are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendations 
for  their  promptitude  and  humanity. 

Yankee  Pedlars  are  fruitful  in  expedients  to  at- 
tract customers.  One  of  the  craft  passed  through 
our  village  last  week,  with  a  wagon  load  of  wood- 
en ware  drawn  by  a  nice  looking  sle er%  harnessed 
in  horse  fashion.  This  rather  novel  mode  of  tra- 
velling attracts  as  inanygazera  around  the  wagon, 
as  if  a  dancing  bear  was  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  a 
great  chance  if  some  of  them  are  not  metamorphos- 
ed into  purchasers.  A  year  or  two  since,  this 
same  character  passed  through  here  with  a  cms  at- 
tached to  his  wagon.  When  hungry,  he  wae  in 
the  habit  of  milking  muUy  and  regaling  himself  with 
a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  At  that  time  we  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  manifold  advantages  of  a 
travelling  concern  of  this  description.  We  oant 
conceive  why  the  fellow  has  substituted  a  steer  for 
his  cow,  unless  he  has  got  married,  and  is  thus  en- 
abled to  keep  his  provision  chest  well  stocked. — 
[Greenfield  Gaz.] 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  accounts  from  Europe,  by  the  Csfrdsaia,  as 
to  the  pertial  intervention  by  France  and  England 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  indicate  a  new  line  of  policy 
in  such  ma iters. 

instead  of  marching  armies,  or  sending  fleets  of 
the  nation,  to  die  people  whose  form  of  govern- 
ment the  intervention  is  to  settle,  the  matter  is  now 
left  to  private  enterprise,  byjthe  simple  repeal  of 

the  general  prohibition  against  enlistments  or  the 
sending  of  supplies,  to  countries  distracted  by  civil 
war. 

These  prohibitions  are  now  in  force,  both  in 
France  and  England,  only  against  Don  Carlos  an* 
his  partisans ;  but  the  Qneen  may  derm  rvmr.nrl 
arms*  provisions  and  money,  if  she  has  credit 
enough,  from  either  nation. 

This  strikes  us  as  quite  an  improvement  in  poli- 
tics. It  is  intervention  upon  the  true  principle  of 
free  trade,  leaving  the  supply  to  be  regulated  by 
the  demand,  and  especially  leaving  it  to  the  party 
benefitted,  or  supposed  to  be  so — to  pay  the  cost  - 
instead,  as  heretofore,  of  that  being  paid  by  the 
nations  intervening. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  de- 
scribes Zumalacarreguy,  it  will  be  seen,  as  posssss 
ing  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  an  insur- 
gent  commander.  T^niostdanngptflrsonsl  valet, 
the  greatest  siraplicity  of  manners  and  attire— and 
the  power  of  combining  movements  on  a  large 
scale. 

CoL  Evaus,  member  of  Parliament  from  West- 
minster, is  announced  in  the  London  papers,  as  de- 
signed to  command  the  British  lesion  about  betas; 
recruited  for  the  young  Queen.  He  is  spasm  of 
asa  soldier,  tried  in  the  Peninsula  and  ^n  this  coun- 
try. 

The  change  of  Ministry  in  Foitiigsd  is  tasked 
upon  disamesbly,  it  is  said,  in  England,  chieAy  on 
the  ground  that  it  implies  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Clueen  to  connect  herself  with  the  French 
reigning  family,  by  marrying  the  Duke  o/JW- 
mows. 

Count  Pahlen  hasfbeen  appointed  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  in  the  place  of  PozzeM  Borg% 
who  had  so  long  occupied  that  station, 

The  most  intesesting  mteUigenos  is  thsAwsiott 
relates  to  the iademaityduebyFrance to  this  couth 
try.  The  London  Morning  Herald  of  the  15th 
says: — "The  domestic  news  given  by  the  Paris 

g&pers  is  highly  interesting.  The  Chamber  of 
ecrs  passed  the  American  Indemnity  Treaty  BiJJ 
on  Friday  last  by  a  lam  majority  (1x5  against  23)* 
mthesha^inwhichitWbe^rjrougblupfromtsie 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  thus  defeating  all  the  epee* 
illations  that  the^lausnantrodneed  intoit  in  the  let 
ter  mentioned  Chamber,  on  motion  ef  0en»  Vela- 
net,  and  which  it  was  thought  wtraM  grre  ufleuu^ 
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Gather  llawen,  ami  bring  the  fairest, 
Let  ihem  early,  drooping,  wave; 

Let  their  dyine  perfume  faintly 

Mere,  like  dew  drops,  Hill  with  i-ara,- 
Slgh,  In  ojplreiiuna  saintly, 

O'er  the  home  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Hourn  the  Muse,  wbose  strains  once  bree 

All  (he  (Mil  of  woman's  love  j 
Joyom  chord.",  with  genie  un  wreath  in;, 

Ostlauus  her  own  hand  had  wove : 
Songs  [hit  w a hiJ  che  chiefs  <o  glory, ' 

Ere  the  baltle'i  din  ni  o'er ; 
Songs  of  nwset,  domestic  sbary, 

Heine,  In  apathetic  slumbers, 

Br  her  gentle,  matchless  tnlnd 
She  swekened  with  her  no  inhere, 

And  the  soul  of  sense  reBned. 
Fame  has  spread  her  songs  or  gladness, 

Echoed  front  the  princely  dome, 
While  her  aiinple  lav.  of  sadness 

Bliss  I  he  lowly  cottage  home. 
Once  her  tremhllnr  chords  revealing 

Deepeut  thought",  In  mournful  ahade, 
Vain  a  breaking,  heart  concealing 

•• 1 :..j  i. —  ■— trMed, 

rrinlie.1-  ■ 

-id  perished, 

Bre  ber  lyre  and  voice  were  hush 'J. 

Which  Genius  hi  the  world  hath  gi.cn 
Her  aoul.  beyond  Ihe  breaih  of  fame, 

shall  find  felicity  in  heaven. 

Mu»ner  lyre.  Ml  cold  the  hud  ; '" 
And  ealledner  to  the  aeiierlairf. 


CllCDUI.  To  EKCtlMKM  Bit 
of  Railroad*  and  CnrnJa. — I  run  pi 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and 

Irak*  the  liberty  to  request  the  ErtoiNggB.,  or  Sc?rr- 
1MTBNDINT,  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  lbs  Urn- 

tid  States,  to  furnish  roe  at  his  earliest  cuovcDicuce 
with  a/aO  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  hii  direction  or  charge.  He  ii  reqnest- 
*d  to  state  the  length  of  Ihe  rood,  the  number  of  mile* 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surrnounu,  Ihe  rod  in*  of  its 
oarvee,  lit*  style  of  it*  construction,  it*  uvedigo  coat 
per  mild,  Ihe  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  plane",  with 
stationary  engine* — in  rAorf,  every  thing  which  may  be 
e/tiileresi  to  engineers,  or  other*  who  may  bo  connect- 
ed, with  the  subject  of  Railroad*  and  Canals. 

To  afcch  it*  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previuo*  to  the  £rif  o/Au- 
gvM  nest,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Hap,  will  be  sent,  hy  moil  or  otherwise,  a* 
aaay  ba  directed,  u  toon  a*  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

New- York,  June  .27,  1835. 

RAILROAD]  JOURNAL  AND   ADVOCATE  Of 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Thii  work  is  publiahed  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  It  out  pages,  devoted  mainly  lo  ihe  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  p> —  ■' 

Three  volumes  were  t 
and  the  4th      " 


Previous  volumes 


Terms,  Ma  year,  in  advance.     Previot 
aaaaa  price ;  foil  ecu  of  four  volume*,  •  )£. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 


or  in  conrae  of  conatriuHion,  and  moat  of  those  in  cun- 
templelton;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  nxj tech,  and  cunlaining  over  70  pages  of  lei- 
Mr  press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
la  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  lo  any  part  of  the  country 
Price*? 

EOF 
•i.    It 


A  monthly  publication,  in  Urge  octavo  form,  of  ai 
page*  each  number — designed  lo  twrsatad*  aft  a: 
cks,  and  ether*,  lo  habit*  of  ikdustrx,  nuniNci, 
and  pruoality —  i*  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  tor  FIFTY  CENT6  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  D.K.  MINOR. 

*,•  All  letter*  must  be  pottage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  lo  one  address  for  S3,  —  and  twenty 
tiieii  for  110.  D.K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DINER'S MAGAZINE. 

This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Aoikcltuhi  and 


ither  subjects  more  or  leas 


■  per  month,  at  $3  per  ai 


Tliese  works  may>  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  bad  of 
8.  Blydenbnrgh,  90  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  131  Washington  tweet,  Boston  •  J-'essendcn,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.MIMOK,      . 
35  Wall  street,  New-York. 


PARTNER  WANTED. 
Wnnted,  a  partner  in  an  eitensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment.   No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 


eiLerlancKl  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  ihe  New  York  itn 
Harlem  Railroad  .atbout  Ave  mike  from  lbs  Cl'y.    Libers 

night.    Apply  at  Mr!  FOWLERS,  Bl.  John's  Hill^Fiank 

"*''     "*     "    '      JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 
DO"  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  l.\  a  (iareiio  nu, 


WM.  O.  HULL  k.  C 


PATBNT  HAMHBRKD  SHIP,  BOAT.  AND 

RAILROAD  SPIHKS. 
tJ- Ballrosd  Spites  of  er.rj  description   required. 

Spikes  marls  hi  ttw  Aiwve  Factory  «re  recommended  lo 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  ras/is  full  si  is  under  the  head. 


to  THOMAS  TURNER,  a 


PATEKT 

for suleavery extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Splki 
sndNalls,  from  S  10  ID  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sul 

cess  fa  I  opei  ntlen  and  now  almost  universal  use  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  (es  well  as  England,  where  Ihe  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  rsieni,)  sis  found  superior  to  any  avsr  offered 

Railroad  Companies  mar  be  supplied  with  Spikes  her- 
ii^touist^iilliK  ac*<I»  imilatile  to  thu  holes  In  iron  lulls, 
id  any  amount  and  onahorl  notice.  Almost  all  iho  Rail. 
roads  now  in  progress  In  the  Unhid  States  are  lastcncfl 

purees*  the;  its  found  Invafuaolc,  ae'the'lr  adhesTon'li 

(j-  All  orders  directed  to  the  A| tnt.Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  ponctnally  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  S.Y.  July,  1»11. 

Kpapikes  are  kept  tor  sals,  al  factory  prices,  by  I. 
kTTownssnd.Albany.andthe  principal  Iron  Merchanls 
InAthsnyand  troy  ;  J.  I.Brower.awWaiei -(  New- 


■SB,  Philadelphia  ;  T.  J 


wall  to  forward 


P.  ».— RsUroad  Coropanli. _  .. 

Ibelroidera  asiarly  as  practicable, as  the  subscriber  is  oe 
slrousofeitendlnj  the  manufacturing  so  aelo  keep  pact 


BriiMern/a  Impertor  itgte  of  rB,tcnger  Can  Jet  Bait- 

No.  30*  Klliabrili.trne.,  neurBleeckerstrttl , 

New-York. 

El-XAILROAD    COMPANIES  would  do   well  to 


itreet,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Also,'  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 
JB  KOr.ERS.  KBTCHUM  k  GROSVFNOB 


sap      do.    S       do 
BN      do.    a*-,   do 

asod.i.ofEdsel 


'"Wrought "iVon'RIaiii  of  M,'  J! 
fnr  Wheels  of  Railway  Can,  ai 


I  do.    [dug  plates  and  nalle  to 
i.  per  yatd,  wlththe  re. 


gcXr  arlla  Pa°"'t"o  assortmem  ol  Englnecriiie  liu'tra. 
menu,  mmu  « _  fc  (,"„»_  jjjjj^  |S,wwcr„,M1| 


BTJKTEYINa  AND   EXCISERRIKe 
!3-T>.e 


rinriples 


.Mn  pie 


ported  or  man n rnc mred  In  the  Uniicd  a.:ai..s,  .cversl  o! 

■  -  ...rats.  •'.'■  .  V    ■    »  ■  I-  ■  ■-■  '  l'"  .      • 

bo  taken  with  ur  withoui  ili»  mu  of  mo  needle,  with  per- 
fcet  icoumcy.  ulso  a  llailraad  Oontomctcr,  with  IwoTet- 
escopcs~ind  a  Leveling  Instrument,  »■■-■--  "        


F"'  ""'  wM.'.T.'vii't; 


[■  Purposes, 


In  reply  tothylnquirlesrespeciinsihelnsiromtnti man. 
ufartureU  lir  l!i"=,  r,w  la  uf«  af  tin:  Bn'drnore  unit  Ohio 
Ballroad,  Icheerfully   rumlsk  tbee  the  fellow^  IsrBW- 


The  who 
nurcber  oflhe  "Irnprnvc. 


Bertl  Levels  and  Compsvscs  are  In  eooit  repilr.    Thev 

have  in  (urniccdeil  butlillli:  rciinirt .  eioepl  from  acddrrila 


}UJ-»ndrnris"'wlKn\,m'V,'!llMt'nVu*i?10ea.hlibii 
anprer.lalcil  l.iv  common  surveying. 
Respectfollj  ihv  friend, 
JAMES  r.  STABLER,  Enp'tof  Construction 


Having  Tor  the  Hal  two  years  made  constant  use  o 

Mr.  Youtis's  "  rnli1  ni  luiprumil  r>ui;ia!i,"  lot  nefely 

oi  the  kind,  now  In  use,  end  as  such  most  cheerfully  re  ■ 
commend  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.H.  UILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
OermaillOWII,  February,  ISM. 
W.V.  I  oTun",  oWhll^^  ta  wlgrA  b*  SmjSu^i 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  cslculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  thai, 

Pln™""  BKKRY  B-CAMPBBLL,  Zng.Phtlad. 
raj  1/  Oertnom.  ud  Notrlai.  BaUroaaJ 
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Habtfokd  Ann  New-Ha  vxn  Ril j.boad. — 
We  gin  to-day  a  long  extract  from  the  Re- 
port made  by  A  lei  a.  C.  Twin-ino,  Esq.,  of 
bis  survey' of  the  route  for  a  Railroad  be- 
tween these  two  cities.  This  toad  by  itself 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  profitable  work 
but,  taken  in  connection  with  others,  which 
will  beyond  all  question  be  constructed  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Worcester,  and  up  the 
TaHey  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  Windsor, 
Vt.,  and  eweaiaoJijr  to  Canada  line,  it  will 
become  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the 

We  should  have  given  this  Report  in  our 
last,  if  it  had  been  received  in  lime — and 
hare  called  attention  to  the  opening  of  the 
books  yesterday  at  tbe  Union  Bank  in  this 
city,  for  subscription  to  the  stock. 

Tbe  Winchester  Republican  of  23d  nit., 
says  that  "  William  H.  Horell,  Esq.,  has 
been  appointed  Engineer  in  Chief  of  the 
Winchester  sad  Polomae  Railroad  Com- 
pany,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Moneure  Robinson,  Esq. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  appointment.  Mr. 
Horell  cornea  from  a  race  distinguished,  in 
their  native  north,  for  talent  and  worth ; 
and  he  adds  to  these  qualities,  energy  and 
"n  his  profession." 


to  oar  last  accounts,   with   rapidity   and 

success,    under    the    auspices    of    General 


Another  Link.  —  The  grent  Atlantic 
Railroad  progressing.  —  The  Portsmouth 
Journal  says  :  "  We  are  happy  to  announce 
to  oar  renders  the  gratifying  intelligence, 
that  the  ttock  in  the  Railroad  from  this 
town  to  Massachusetts  lino  in  the  direction 
of  Newbury  port  and  Boston  is  taken  up. 

"  On  Thursday,  the  Committee  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  Tuesday  evening,  made 
preparations  to  open  n  Subscription  for  the 
Railroad  Stock,  and  in  tbe  evening  a  few 
individuals  subscribed.  Yesterday  mom. 
"'"g  the  books  were  opened  at  several  places 
__'  resort,  and  before  noon  the  entire  capital 
Stock,  amounting;  to  Tmo  Hundred  Thnu- 
tmnd  DoUoti  had  been  taken, — tbe  anxfe- 
tv  to  obtain  Stock  being  so  great,  that  the 
Committee  were  induced  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  fifty  Ihtmiand  dollar*  beyond 


The  Alton  Spectator  says  that  "the 
survey  of  the  Railroad  route  between 
Springfield  and  AlWuiprogresse*,  according 


Ann  tit  another.  —  The  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Herald  says :  We  learn  that 
general  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this 
Company  was  held  yesterday,  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  increase  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Company,  from  six 
hundred  thousand  to  one  million  of  dollars. 
This   amount  will  enable   the  Directors  to 


of  a    Railroad,  on  the  route  of  the 

S-esent  Straight  Turnpike,  to  build  a 
ridge  over  the  River  Delaware,  at  Tren- 
ton, and  to  complete  a  second  track  between 
this  City  and  Morrisville.  A  resolution 
wss  also  unanimously  passed,  approving 
of  the  purchase  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  ttw  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
Straight  Turnpike." 

Columbia  Railboad — Imolinid  Plans. 
—Tbe  Philadelphia  Herald  says, "  We  learn 
that  (here  is  strong  probability  of  a  route 
being  obtained  by  which  the  inclined  plane 
on  the  west  side,  and  near  the  Schuylkill 
river,  may  be  avoided  and  the  rise  overcome 
by  a  grade  of  not  more  than  35  feet  to  the 
mile.  The  route  leaves  the  present  rood  st 
the  foot  of  the  plane,  and  leans  to  the  right 


for  about  fifteen  miles,  when  it  again  unites 
with  tbe  rood.  By  this  route  tbe  distance 
is  increased  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
A  reconnoissanoe  was  made  of  this  route 
si  the  request  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
by  Mr.  Gill,  who  deemed  it  practicable. 
Mr.  Gay,  we  understand,  is  now  engaged 
in  making  a  minute  survey  of  the  route.  If 
the  plane  con  be  dispensed  with,  the  public 
will  undoubtedly  demand  that  it  shall  be 

Is  it  not  singular  that  a  discovery  so  im- 
portant should  have  been  mode  at  fats  late 
period  ?  If  so,  it  would  appear  that  si 
desire  to  complete,  hod'  entirely  cost  into 
the  shade  the  importance  of  selecting  the 
best  route  for,  this  ^teoi  work.  It  is  how. 
ever  better,  even  late  than  never,  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  our  errors. 

[From  the  Pitta  burg  Advocate .] 

Eitembiox  or  the  Baltwoee  Ann  Ohio 
Railroad. — The  visit  of  Jonathan  Knight, 
Esq.  to  our  city  having  attracted  attention 
to  this  important,  subject,  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  took 
place  at  the  Exchange,  on  Friday,  the  24 rh 
inst.  A  full  and  frank  conference  was  held 
with  that  gentleman,  in  which  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  liberal  subscription  st  this 
place  would  lead  to  the  immediate  under- 
taking of  the  western  section  of  the  road, 
and  insure  its  termination  at  Pittsburg.  It 
being  now  certain,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  that  an  ar- 
tificial communication  will  be  completed 
from  Baltimore  and  Washington  to  Cum- 
berland, i he  question  is  one  of  vital  impor- 
anee  to  Pittsburg — what  course  the  trade' 
ihall  take  from  that  point ?  The  meeting 
having  fully  come  to  order,  by  appointing 
Isaac  Lightner  Chairman,  and  Geo.  CochL- 
ran  Secretary,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be 
ippointert  to  correspond  with  tbe  officers  of 
he  Baltimore  snd  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the 
subject  of  the  contemplated  extension;  to 
ascertain  the  condition  nud  stipulations' 
which  may  accompany  any  subscription' 
mode  at  this  place,  and  to  take  such  mea- 
sures generally  as  shall  seem  best  calcula- 
ted to  place  the  subject  in  all  its  bearing* 
before  our  citizens,  in  a  distinct  and  authen.- 

eform. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following- 
committee  r  Richard  Biddle,  W.  Robinson,- 


466  ______ 
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Jr.,  Wm.  Hays,  James  Brown,  Wm.  Wade, 
Thomat  S.  Clark,  and  Charles  Shaler. 

On  motion,  the  chairman  was  added  to 
the  committee. 
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On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  he  published. 

Isaac  Lightices,  Chairman. 
Geo.  Cocwxaf,  Secretary. 


[Prim  the  BdUmon  Ammican.] 
We  inede  a  day  or  two  since  a  trip  on 
Washington  railroad,  starting  with  a  tram  of  three 
commodious  and  very  large  cart,  each  capable  of 
holding  sixty  passengers,  and  all  drawn  by  one 
steam  engine.  The  average  speed  of  the  train  was 
about  eighteen  miles  per  hour,  and  it  frequently  ex- 
ceeded twenty  five,  the  engine  being  under  perfect 
command,  suddenly  moderating  its  gait  at  the 
curvatures,  or  in  passing  the  highest  embankments, 
and  stopping  at  a  short  notice.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  new  application,  net  ex- 
actly of  steam  power,  but  of  its  generator  the  boil* 
ing  water,  by  the  ejecting  of  which  the  engineer 
quickly  cleared   the  road'  of  some   obstructing 

COWfc 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  the  company  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  ac- 
commodating way-passengers.  People  residing 
on  the  line  of  the  road  have  reason  to  complain  if 
they  cannot  have  the  benefit  cf  its  construction, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  going  several  miles  to 
one  of  the  few  regular  stopping  places.  Such  too 
isjlhe  facility  of  arresting  the  engine  that  the  delay 
occasioned  by  taking  in  or  letting  out  a  passenger 
is  boi  momentary. 

The  passage  of  the  cars  is  a  novel  sight  which  at- 
tracts toe  inhabitants  of  the  country  long  distances 
to  witness;  and  well  it  may,  for  it  is  enough  to  ex- 
cite a  special  wonder  to  behold  a  row  of  long 
bouses  roaring  along  the  road,  borne  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour  by  the  snorting  engine. 

The  train  came  yesterday  morning  from  the  de- 

Et  beyond  Bladensburg  to  that  on  the  outskirts  of 
Uissere,  tn  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes,  the  dis- 
tance being  shout  thirty  three  miles.  This  is  the 
average  time  taken  to  make  the  trip,  and  proves 
that  when  the  whole  route  shall  be  completed  the 
neasage  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  will 
be  made  with  ease  in  two  hours,  stoppages  in- 
cluded. 

■^"— ■ —  •-  ■■«--  -  — ■  *     •  -   ■- 

Itsxaca  amp  Owaee  Raiiasas*— At  a  meeting 
of  Citizens  of  Tompkins  County  held  in  Ithaca 
on  the  19th  instant  resolutions  were  passed  fn  fa- 
vor of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  It  was 
also 

Received.  That  a  cheap  and  rapid  communica- 
tion from  the  heart  of  Tompkins  county  to  our 
great  commercial  mart,  through  the  Ithaca  and 
Owego  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroads,  at 
a  much  less  distance  than  a  circuitous  route  by  wa- 
ter cossmunfttation,  which  can  be  travelled  In  much 
less  time,  and  at  seasons  when  the  Istter  cannot  be 
need  at  aJl»  is  a  matter  ef  great  Importance,  of  which 
our  citieeas  should  not  lose  sight. 


[From  the  Worcester  Palladium.] 

Majlboad  survey.— engineer's  report. 

Boston,  July  1, 1885. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Member*  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  for  the  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  Western  Railroad. 
Gentlemen  i  Agreeably  to  your  request, 
that  I  would  give  some  details  of  the  route 
for  the  Railroad  between  Worcester  and 
1  Springfield,  as  developed  by  the  surveys  and 
the  I  examinations  thus  far  made,  I  herewith 
present  the  following  statement,  with  the 
remark,  that  the  preliminary  surveys  are 
not  completed,  and   further  examinations 
may  enable  me  to  improve  even  upon  the 
favorable  route  already  obtained — I  would 
also  add,  that  I  have  examined  the  route 
from  Springfield  to  Hartford,  with  a  view  to 
the  continuation  of  the  road  in  that  direction, 
tnd  will  state  the   circumstances    under 
which  that  continuation  may  be  made. 

1st.  The  routs  to  Springfield  from  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Worcester  rail- 
road half  a  mile  east  of  tho  Main  street  in 
Worcester,  by  South  Leicester,  Spencer, 
Brookfield,  Warren,  Palmer,  Monson  and 
Wilbraham,  into  the  village  of  Springfield,  is 
53$  miles  in  length ;  the  average  rise  is  9 
feet,  and  the  average  fall  17  feet  per  mile 
going  west,  and  in  no  place  exceeding  34 
feet  to  the  mile  in  either  direction ;  the  gra- 
ding along  this  route  is  very  generally  fa- 
vorable, and  the  estimate  of  cost  will  be 
nearly  as  follows : 

For  grading,  masonry,  dec.  including  en- 
gineering and  every  contingency,  $11,000 
per  mile,  689,000 

The  superstructure  or  Railway 
including  turn  outs,  $8000, 

Land,  damages,  fencing,    en- 
gines, cars  and  depots, 


-a^ 
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428,000 


tJxnlK  GaitAftv^Diiring  the  week  ending  the 
17th  insU,  the  amount  of  tolls  received  was  f)8,309 
11.  Former  report  #88,417  44.  Whole  amount  of 
receipts  this  season,  §88,789  58. 

We  learn  that  no  boats  have  passed  through  this 
canal  from  the  west,  since  the  breach  which  occur- 
red, on  the  Iftth  fast.,  in  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at 
Highsa4«.^{Phil.  Com.  List.] 

ScavtLtrttL  Navigation.— During  the  week 
ending  the  17th  instant,  the  receipts  for  tolls 
amooassd  te  #8,7*2  38.  Former  report  $180,996 
94— msJcme  the  total  receipts  tais  season,  $187,- 
631  88.— [lb.] 

LsssenCe**  TaaM.~0e*patthed<r*m  Mmtch 
Chunk  during  fee  week  ending  the  17th  in*L,  138 
boato,  carrying  4458  tons— cwt  Former  report, 
1381  boauvcarrying  48,576  tens— cwt.  Total  this 
season  1517  boats,  carrying  53,034  tons—cwuof 
Coal-- [lb.] 


MM. 


frik  os)  Monday  morning  at  a)  o'clock  in  thesteam- 
issfsss*  wore*  she  hotel)  m  Baltimore  at 
7rtMfJ»SS*t*%  «u«noreex 


188,000 


Total,  $1200,000 

2d.  The  distance  to  Hartford  from  this 
route  down  the  Connecticut  river  is  23 
miles,  passing  over  a  remarkably  level  and 
favorable  country,  the  fall  on  which  will 
not  exceed  2}  feet  per  mile— the  estimate 
for  cost  is  for  grading,  masonry,  otc.,  in- 
cluding a  bridge  across  Connecticut  river, 
Engineering  and  every  contingency,  $6000 
per  mile,  138,000 

For  the  superstructure  or  rail- 
way, including  turn  outs,  $8000 
per  mile,  184,000 

Lands,  damages  and  fencing, 
engines,  ears  una  depots,  78,000 

Total,  $400,000 

Bd.  For  the  whole  distance  by  these 
routes  from  Worcester  to  Hartford,  with 
no  radius  of  less  than  1500  feet,  we  have 
76£  miles,  and  the  maximum  inclination  as 
stated  above,  84  feet  to  the  mile— the  ave- 
rage rise  to  Hartford  6  feet,  and  the  fall 
12}  feet  to  the  mile.  The  estimate  is  for 
grading,  masonry,  dec.  including  bridge 
across  die  Connecticut  River,  engineer, 
ing,  and  every  contingency,  $0,600  per 
mile,  727,600 

The  superstructure  or  railway 
including  torsi  outs,  $8000  per 
mile,  612,000 

Land,  damages  and  teasing,  en- 
gines, cars  and  depots,  961,000 

Total,  $1,600,000 

The  foregoing  estimates  contemplate  the 
use  of  the  heaviest  edge  rail  and  the  best 
materials  for  the  superstructure,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  work,  for  engines,  cars 
and  depot  arrangements,  for  a  much  fargar 
esnotret  of  she  irenc^ertation  nod  travel 
m  **t**sr  fee  tools. 
ttesnsjtnal  expanse*  on  the  route  from 
*»  nsa^jijMU  iirtjwrtiiij  on  I 


have  before,  for  a  much  larger  amount  of 
transportation  than  there  is  at  present  be- 
tween the  two  places.  I  think  will  not  vary 
materially  from  the  lotto  wing/ 

For  salaries  of  superintendent  and  4ft 
others,  to  wit ; 

Assistants,  clerks,  engine  and  fimnen, 
depot  and  brakemen,  $21,000 

Fuel  for  twenty  trains  per  day,        18,000 

Repairs  and  depreciation  of  en- 
gines and  ears  18  per  ct.  19,000 

Repairs  of  road  at  500  dollars 
per  mile,  27,000 

$85,000 
The  annual  expenses  on  the  route  from 
Springfield  to  Hartford  would  be  less  in 
proportion  to  its  length  than  the  above,  on 
account  of  its  directness,  and  tho  near  ap- 
proach to  a  level,  and  would  allow  an  average 
rate  of  travelling  1th  foster  than  on  any 
equal  distance  of  the  route  oast  of  8pfins> 
field ;  or  the  23  miles  between  Springfield 
and  Hartford  would  be  run  as  soon  as  any 
twenty  miles  from  Springfield  towards 
Worcester.  The  preliminary  surveys  are 
still  progressing,  and  the  approximated  loca- 
tion win  be  made  as  soon  as  those  ate 
completed.  Very  reapeetsufly,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

J.  M.  Fnssmtn**,  Engineer. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Engmaer$ 
upon  the  Preliminary  Surveys  for  tk* 
Hartford  and  New-Haven  Ra&road\ 

The  following  table  has  been  arranged 
with  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  roues 
by  Holt's  hill,  by  throwing  together  all  the 
excavations  of  a  similar  depth,  and  all  tho 
embankments  of  a  similar  height,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  a  correct  and  ready  view, 
both  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  cutting  and 
filling,  and  their  relative  proportion  to  each 
other  upon  the  entire  route. 

Upon  this  plan,  there  will  be  of  excava- 
tion and  embankment, 

Excavation,   2  feet  deep,  8.80 
do.  6#"      «     9.11 

do.  12    "      "     $.69 

do.  86    "      «       .80 

Embankment,  8  feel  high,  8.50  miles. 

do.  6    "      «     6.7©    « 

do.  15    ««      «     8.58    « 

do.  85    "      «       38    " 

Entire  length  of  excavation,     18.40  miler. 

do.      do.    of  embankment,  18.10     « 

do.       do.    of  bridges,  .14     * 


It 
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Entire  length  of  route,]      86.64 

The  excavation  will  be  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay,  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  ditching  and  wet 
digging  in  mud  and  vegetable  matter.  The 
amount  of  rock  is  estimated  at  88,888  cu- 
bic yards, — mostly  solid  rock,  and  that 
chiefly  red  sand-stone  and  slate. 

The  following  table  is  arranged  in  atoh 
a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  extent  of 
the  inclinations  of  the  same  degree  through- 
out the  whole  route.  It  will  be  noticed, 
that  the  steepest  inclinations  are  but  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile* 

sjsnlsr 
inclinations. 

18.16  anise 

6.57  •• 

3  J*  - 

5.14  * 

8L54  ~ 
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About  twenty  miles  of  the  route  is  lis- 
posed  in  straight  tine*.   The  ttfes&njsf 


fcto  the 
north. 


to  the 

mile. 

liSvet 
©feet 
13*  feet 
XOT*feet 
80 


to  tho 
north. 


an 
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sixteen  miles  and  two  thirds  consists  of 
curves,  which  may  he  turned  on  radii  of 
from  five  thousand    to  twenty  thousand 
feet;  except  at  the  entrance  of  the  two  ci- 
ties, where  curves  of   about  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  would  probably  be  expedient. 
.     Estimate  of  Grading. 
For  the  convenience  of  statement,  the 
line  win  be  disposed  into  sections,  that  will 
be  estimated  each  by  itself;  and  these  se- 
parate estimates  will  be  brought  together, 
to  make  the  general  result.    In  all  the 
sections,  I  suppose  the  road  to  be  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  level  of  the  grade,  (but  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies,  the  calculations  are 
in  fact  made  for  a  width  of  thirty-five  feet.) 
A  single  track  only  is  supposed  to  be  at  first 
employed.    The  masonry  is  to  be  generally 
dry  work,  at  $1.50  the  perch  of  twenty-five 
feet ;  but  at  #S  the  perch,  when  mortared, 
or  dressed  with  particular  care,  to  joints 
and  beds.    The  bridges  are  supposed  to  be 
a  simple  truss-work,  or  string-pieces,  braced 
from  beneath,  and  sustained  by  abutments, 
and  spmetimes  piers  of  masonry. 

NEW-H4VSN  8ECTJO* . 

This  commences  at  the  foot  of  East 
street,  passes  the  embankment  and  bridge 
at  Mill  river,  and  the  deep  cut  at  the  base  of 
East  Book,  and  ends  near  the  margin  of  the 
salt  marsh,  three  miles  from  New-Haven. 
Excavation  is  sand  and  gravel ;  the  princi- 
pal body  to  be  transported  a  half  mile  by  a 
temporary  railway,  to  form  the  embauk- 
ment  at  the  Mill  river. 
Grading  East  street,  past  Barns- 

villeT  »*>*76  *° 

Embankment  at  Mill  river,  and 
txcavmtionosnositeEastRoek,  18,500  00 

Bridge  across  Mill  river,  (foun- 
dations to  be  piled,) 

Road  bridge  for  Middletown 
turnpike, 

One  mile  light  excavation  and 
embankment, 

Three  crossings  for  farms, 

Grubbing  and  clearing, 

Cost  of  New-Haven  Sec. 

tion,  8  miles,  $93,592  69 

qUIWIPIAC  SECTION. 

This 'proceeds  with  a  low  grade,  along 
easy  ground,  to  the  crossing  of  the  Quini- 
piac,  a  little  south  of  North-Haven  bridge ; 
then  upon  the  sandy  plains  east  of  that 
stream,  as  far  north  as  to  the  bend  of  the 
river  and  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  of 
Meriden,  sixteen  miles  from  New-Haven. 
Excavation   and  embankment, 

thirteen  miles,  $49,595  39 

Ditching  salt  marsh  and  wet 

ground,  60  chains, 
Changing  North-Haven  road  420 

rods, 
Bridge  at  crossing  of  Quinipiac, 

150  feet  long, 
Six. bridges  and  two  crossings 

for  public  roads, 
Thirteen  crossings  for  farms, 
Culvert,  ten  feet  span,  for  Hor- 

ton's  brook, 
Culvert  for  brook  opposite  Yales- 

v#le, 
Ten  small  culverts, 
Grubbing  and  clearing, 


north  of  these,  nearly  opposite  the  turnpike 
gate,  and  twenty-one  miles  from  New-Ha- 
ven. 

Excavation  of  Holt's  hill,  48  chains,  viz. : 
Wet  earth  33,088  cubic  yds., 

at  20  cts.,  $M17  60 

Red  Rock  32,648  cubic  yds., 

at  60  cts.,  19,588  50 


$26,206  40 
Excavation  at  summit,  36  chains,  viz. : 
Earth  10,028  cubic  yards,  at 

12  cts., 
Loose  rock  9,000  cubic  yards, 
at  25  cts., 
•  Solid  rock  9,000  cubic  yards, 
at  60  cts., 


$1,203  36 
2,250  00 
5,400  00 


8,853  36 
26,885  40 


Excavation  and  embankment,  3 
miles  76  chains, 

Harbor  brook  culvert  at  Meri- 
den, ten  feet, 

Culvert  for  brook  from  summit, 

Three  small  culverts, 

Ditching  wet  ground,  89  chains 

Changing  road  near  Meriden,  50 

Two  road  bridges  and  one  crossing,  1 ,450  00 
Five  farm  crossings,  500  00 

Grubbing  and  clearing,  350  00 


1.500  00 
750  00 
600  00 

1,584  00 

75  00 


8,174  00 

556  00 

2,086  19 

325  00 

75  00 


Cost  of  Meriden  Section,  5 


miles, 


$68,754  16 


BSRUN  SSCTIOlt. 

This  runs  along  the  west  margin  of  the 
'  Old  Fly/  till  it  cujs  through  the  ridae  at 
J  its  northern  outlet ;  it  then  passes  the  defile 
in  the  next   ridge,— crosses    Brandegee's 
pond  on  to  the  Wortbington  hill,  and  de- 
scends to  the  Berlin  flats,  which  it  passes 
to  their  northern  border,  and  terminates  at 
the  southern  opening  of  the  Green  swamp. 
Length  six  miles. 
Embankment   along    the  '  Old 
Fly,'   six    feet    high   for  87 
ehains,    with    ditching    and^1JWMfiA 
clearing,  t11****-80 


1,200  00 

1,050  00 

2,116  00 

3,674  00 
750  00 

1,500  00 

1.500  00 

2,650  00 

200  00 


Two  culverts  for  Beaver  brook, 

Excavation  through  two  ridges, 
and  embankment  across  mea- 
dow, dec.,  to  factory  pond* 

Rock  in  meadow,  14,600  cubic 
yards,  - 

Bridge  200  feet,  across  factory 

pond, 
Culvert  for  Beaver  brook, 
Embankment  and  excavation  on 

Worthington    sideslope,    one 

mMe  and  a  quarter, 
Embankment  on  flat  14ieet  high, 

83  chains  long, 
Excavation  and  embankment  on 

flat,  1  mile  73  chains, 
A  bridge  and  two  culverts  for 

streams, 
Bridge  and  two  crossings, 
Three  farm  crossings, 
Grubbing  and  clearing, 


1,500. 

12,541.14 
8£00. 

7,200. 
1,000. 

8,388 .81 

10,118.88 

3,860. 

1,850. 

1,000. 
300, 
125. 


Bridge  for  New-Britain  road,  also 
one  crossing, 

Two  farm  crossings, 

Excavation  and  embankment,  1 
mile  76  chains, 

Embankment  across  gully  of 
Little  river,  * 

Bridge  for  old  road  to  Farming- 
ton  and  Hartford, 

Culvert  for  branch  of  Little 
river, 

Grubbing  and  clearing, 


Coat  of  Quinipiac  Section, 
IS  miles,  464395  38 

MEmiDUr  SSCTIOH. 

turns  from  the  rtver  into  the  valley 
leading  to  Holt's  bill,— cuts  through  the 


650. 
200. 

14,051.44 

7,856.64 

1,050. 

2,500. 
275. 


$41,872.09 


Cost  of  Green  swamp  Section!  6 
miles, 

HARTFORD  SBOTIOX. 

This  courses  along  the  broken  ground 
west  of  the  Hog  river,  and  enters  Hartford 
from  the  west,  passing  between  the  Asylum 
and  the  Hog  river,  and  north  of  Imtey? 
mills,  into  Pearl  street.  Length  thrae 
miles  and  fifty-one  ehains.  Soli  ail  clay, 
and  grubbing  considerable. 
Excavation  and  embankment  to  4 

doubling   of   Hog  nver.  H^^ 

Rook  near  Hartford,  18,740  cubic 

yard*, 
Embankment  by  Imley's  mill, 

18  feet  high,  30  chains  long, 
One  culvert  81000,  and  seven 

small  do.  #250  each, 
Four  crossings, 
Bridge  across  norm-west  branch 

of  Hog  river,  100  feet, 
Two  bridges  across  doublings  of 

Hog  river,  75  feet  each, 
Grubbing  and  clearing, 


9,870. 
12,376. 

2,750. 

409. 

3,502. 

10X168. 
850. 


Cost  of  Hartford  Section,  8  miles    ^^^ 
51  chains,  #67,87a\77 

Recapitulation 

New-Haven  Section,  3  miles, 
Quinipiac         do.    .  Id 

6 
6 
3.64 


Meriden  do. 

Berlin  do. 

Green  swamp  do. 
Hartford         do. 


« 
« 


« 


<« 


#38,502.60 
64,235.38 
68,754.16 
67,738.63 
41,872.03 
67,873.77 


}£  grading 
»344^3S2 


Cost  of  Berlin  Section,  6  miles,  #67,738.63 

OKBXN  SWAMP  SECTION 

This  extends  through  the  swamp  by  a 
low    embankment,  with  wide    and    deep 
ditches  on  each  side.    It  passes  on  to  the 
table  and,  cuts  through  'Dirty  swamp/ 
and  terminates  near  the  brick-yards,  on  th 
other  side  of  the  gully  which  is  made  by  a 
south-western  branch  of  the  Hog  riven 
The  soil  is  att  day.    Length  six  miles. 
Excavation  and  eaabankmcnt  in 
svf  amp,  3  miles  57  chains,       •1$']£?*9* 

,— passes  along  mucn  swampy  grouser  n  Pitches,  3,045. 

totheftmdividiiigsumiiiit,  and  theri  along    Culvert,  ten   *et,  ffcr  Owen 

the  Beaver  pondc,  ending;  to  the  I    **a*p  tenet*  ^  .vwa^.W 


36.64  #344466.66 

Cost  of  grading  by  Holt's  hill,  36.04 
miles,  #344,066.66,Dein$  per  mile  #9,390.47. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that,  hjr 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the 
other  routes,  but  which  need  not  be  given 
in  detail,  the  results  upon  those  other 
routes  would  vary  from  the  above  as  fid. 

lows  * 

Cost  of  grading  by  Sodom  brook,  36\06 
miles,  #333,99833;   cost  i"    — J!—  u- 
Kensington,  say  36.31  miles, 
Superstructure. 

Upon  the  road,  when  graded,  there  may 
be  laid,  (if  in  the  end  such  a  construction 
shall  be  deemed  advisable,)  a  wooden  super* 
structure,  with  a  flat  iron  rail,  at  an  expene 
of  about  #4000  to  the  mUe.  But  the  policy 
of  adopting  such  a  structure  apPf***  to 
me  at  present  very  questionable,  both  from 
considerations  of  economy,  anainf  out  or 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  repairs  upon 
a  perishable  structure,  and  from  coand*. 
rations  drawn  from  the  relation  in  which 
this  road  will  stand  to  other  lines  of  com- 


Ung  made,  he  speedSy  extended  to  Wor- 
cester. It  will  in  ^^*™?«V* 
the  Boston  and  Woieester  railroad,  formw 
with  it  ona  Qno  of  ctmrarmiicatioau  w« 


would  seem  to  be  desirable,  tfcst  «•  **£^ 
'  0m  should  net  be  exceeded  hi  ■■*- 

«Mpo$e  *I  *»  ■WW""' 
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Besides  this  whole  route  is  to  come  into 
competition  with  other  thoroughfares  from 
New-York  to  Boston,— the  most  prominent 
of  which  will  he  the  Boston  and  Providence 
railroad.  When  we  consider  the  excellent 
navigation  by  steamboats,  which  is  open  at 
all  seasons  from  New-York  to  New-Haven, 
and  the  inducements  to  travellers  which  are 
offered  by  the  cities  of  New.Haven  and 
Hartford,  and  the  town  of  Worcester,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  high 
advantages  of  this  route  will  make  it,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  that  can  be 
selected,  the  rival  route  to  the  Boston  and 
Providence  railroad,  (the  *  great  amount  of 
whose  destined  business  would  soon  se- 
cure it  rivals  in  any  event.)  Under  an  ex- 
pectation of  this  sort,  it  would  be  short- 
sighted to  calculate  for  any  thing  less  than 
a  superstructure  of  a  very  substantial  and 
excellent  kind ;  and  it  would  be,  to  say  the 
least,  unsafe,  in  our  early  operations,  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  trammeling  the  future 
directors  of  this  work,  by  estimating  now 
on  the  idea  of  a  cheap  but  perishable  struc- 
ture, when  there  is  a  prospect  that  they 
may  wish  to  adopt  a  durable  but  more  ex- 
pensive one.  I  am  decided,  therefore,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  making  an  imperishable 
construction  the  basis  of  these  present  es- 
timates. vor**w 

Among  the  superstructures  of  this  char- 
acter which  have  been  either  proposed  or 
adopted,  I  prefer  the  one  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  rail- 
road by  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  the  Engineer. 
As  a  railway  it  has  many  features  in  com- 
mon with  certain  ways  already  laid,  and  in 
actual  use ;  but  it  has  other  features  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  I  give  preference  to  this,  be- 
causa  it  is  at  once  very  substantial  and  du- 
rable, and  of  moderate  cost ;  and  is  at  the 
same  time  better  fitted,  (as  I  judge,)  to  avoid 
unequal  and  permanent  displacement  by 
frost,  than  either  the  wooden  frame,  or  the 
cross  sleepers  bearing  upon  longitudinal 
trenches  of  broken  stone, — unless  with  ad- 
ditional and  expensive  transverse  trenches. 
The  bearing  of  this  railway  is  to  be  upon 
stone  slabs  of  twenty  inches  square,  or  an 
equivalent  surface,  and  from  three  and  a 
half  inches  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness.  These  slabs  are  to  be  embed, 
dsd  in  the  sand,— one  in  each  lineal  yard, 
for  the  whole  extent  under  both  rails.  Upon 
the  two  corresponding  slabs  of  each  yard 
there  will  come  down  a  transverse  sleeper 
of  **d  cedar,  five  inches  square  and  seven 
feet  long.  This  sleeper  is  to  receive  upon 
it,  at  each  end,  directly  above  the  central 
bearing  on  the  slab,  a  cast  iron  chair  set  into 
it,  and  secured  by  wood  screws ;  which 
chair  becomes,  together  with  its  fellows,  the 
bed  of  a  rolled  iron  edge  rail,  of  40  lbs.  to 
the  yard,  which  must  be  suitably  secured 
in  its  place  by  keys.  The  whole  body  of 
transverse  sleepers  being  thus  three  feet 

3 art,  are  to  be  bound  together  by  two  par- 
^  el  pieces  of  scantling,  spiked  on  longitu- 
dinally,—one  on  each  side  of  the  centre ; 
and  these  will  also  be  a  lateral  support  to  the 
gravel  which  is  to  form  the  horse-path. 
The  following  will  be  the  cost  of  one  linear 
yard  of  a  superstructure  of  this  kind : 

Two  slabs  dressed,  65  cents. 

One  sleeper  notched,  56 
Two  chairs,  13  lbs.  each,  44 
Four  wood  screws,  9 

Two  yards  of  rail,  60  lbs.  1.79 
Two  keys  and  gibbs, 
Scantling,  1 

Four  spikes  for  do.^' 
Setting  two  chairs,  i 
Putting  down  work. 
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#4.10  cents. 

Cost  by  the  yard,  $4.10  cents ;  or 
by  the  mile,        .        .        .        $7,216 

Say  for  a  horse  path  and  contiu- 
gencies, 284 

Cost  per  mile  in  round  numbers,  $7,500 

ESTIMATE  FOB  THE  FINI8HBD  RAILROAD. 

For  grading  36.64  miles  for 

double  track.  .  .        $344,066.66 

For  one  track  laid,  at  $7,500 

per  mile,    ....  274,800 

Turnouts,         ....  16,000 
Fencing  25  miles,  at  $720,  and 

damages,     ....  40,000 
Four  locomotives  and  tenders, 

at  $6,500,    ....  26,000 
Twenty  passenger  carriages, 

at  $850,       ....  17,000 

Thirty  burden  cars,  at  $350,  10,500 

Two  depots,   ....  15,000 

A  carriage-house,     .        .        .  7,500 

Engine-house  and  shop,  .        .  5,000 

Two  watering  stations,    .        .  2,500 

Contingencies,          .                 .  30,000 
Engineering  and  superintendence,  30,000 


Cost  of  36.64  miles  of  railroad, 
being  per  mile  $22,335.33,      $818,366.66 
It  wHl  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  form 
a  direct  connection  with  the  steamboats  to 
New-York,  and  if  the  expense  of  this  be 
added,  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  the  entire  cost  of 
the  railroad,  when  ready  for  operation,  may 
be  stated  at  $830,000,  an  estimate  which,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  the  main  road  with  a 
single  track.    If  the  company  shall  ever 
choose  to  construct  branches,  or  to  lay,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  double  track,  those  ad- 
ditions will  have  their  appropriate  estimate 
at  such  time  as  they  shall  be  determined  on. 
The  sum,  gentlemen,  which  has  just  been 
stated,  may  exceed,  I  am  aware,  your  anti- 
cipations; and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
when  we  consider  the  generally  favorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  location  under  which 
the  work  is  to  be  executed,  the  estimate 
bears  the  appearance  of  a  large  one.    But 
as  it  has  been  your  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  exact  truth,  so  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  put  you  fully  in  possession  of  it ;  and  I 
am  desirous  to  have  it  understood,  that  in 
making  up  this  amount  1  have  kept  in  view 
the  notorious  fact,   that  the  estimates  of 
cost  which  have  been  made  at  the  outset  of 
almost  every  considerable  undertaking  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
proved  by  the  result  to  be  far  too  low  ;  and 
that  I  have  intended  to  adjust  the  standard 
of  this  estimate  so  high,  that  the  final  cost 
of  your  work  may  not,  if  judiciously  man- 
aged, exeeed  the  original  expectations  of 
the  stockholders.    And  here  I  would  recall 
to  your  notice  the  general  conditions  of  the 
work  to  which  the  amount  above  estimated 
is  intended  to  apply. 

The  road  is  supposed  to  be  put  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  double  track,  and  a  single  one 
to  be  laid.  The  prepared  surface  is  to  have 
a  breadth  of  thirty  feet  at  the  level  of  the 
grade ;  but  to  provide  for  the  contingencies 
that  may  arise  in  this  department,  the  com- 
putations have  been  made  throughout,  in 
all  excavations,  embankments,  rock,  bridg- 
es, and  culverts,  for  a  breadth  of  thirty-five 
feet ;  and  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  sometimes  admissible  economy  of  nar- 
rowing, for  the  present,  the  dimensions  of 
deep  cuts,  and  high  embankments.    These 

grtnciples  of  computation  have,  doubtless, 
ititude  enough:  let  us  look  next  at  the 
conditions  under  which  the  execution  of  the 
work  is  to  take  place. 
At  this  part  of  the  review  we  find  that 
\  the  line  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
ridges,  will  have  to  encounter  few  very  mn- 
tractable  districts  of  country  \  that  the  ex* 


cavation  for  one  half  of  the  route  is  of  the 
very  easiest  kind,  and  for  the  other  half 
only  of  ordinary  difficulty;  that  no  one 
very  expensive  bridge,  or  other  structure, 
need  be  counted  upon ;  that  the  workman- 
ship of  such  incidental  structures  as  are  to 
be  made,  is  supposed  to  be  only  so  expen- 
sive in  kind,  as  to  insure  a  substantial  and 
neat  performance ;  and  that  the  plan  of  the 
railway,  while  abundantly  strong  and  dura- 
ble, is  yet  one  of  moderate  cost.  Such  are 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  hold  the  belief, 
that  unless  a  second  track,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  should  be  added,  or  branches  be  ex- 
tended out  from  the  main  body  of  the  road, 
(which,  if  resolved  upon,  must  have  their 
own  estimate,)  the  sum  of  $830,000  wnl 
complete  the  railroad,  and  put  it  in  success- 
ful operation.  „ 

ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  expenses  of  repairs  for  the  road  and 
engines,  and  all  contingent  outlays  for  ope- 
rations of  this  kind,  are  easily  calculated 
from  data  derived  from  different  roads  hi 
this  country,  that  are  in  actual  use.  The 
annual  expense  of  repairs  may  be  taken  at 
$4,000. 

The  annnal  expense  of.  transportation  of 
burdens,  such  as  cotton,  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, &c.  would  vary  with  the  amount  of 
this  transportation,  and  the  number  of  trips 
by  the  day  which  would  be  made.    For  tne 
quantity  of  tonnage  with  which  this  road 
would  open,  we  may  consider  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  ton  from  city  to  city,  includ- 
ing fuel,  oil,  repairs,  and  attendance,  at  fifty 
cents  the  ton.    For  the  number  of  passen- 
gers with  which  the  road  would  open,  there 
must  be  two  trips  and  two  return  trips  each 
day,  which  at  $15  the  trip  for  313  days,  be- 
ing the  entire  year,  except  Sundays,  would 
make  for  the  year,  (including  fuel,  oil,  re- 
pairs of  engine  and  train,  engine  man,  and 
all  attendance,)  $18,780.    The  salaries  of 
superintendent  and  clerks  may  be  put  at 
$4,000.    Supposing,  therefore,  the  road  to 
open  with  a  business  (in  addition  to  the 
passage  trips)  that  would  be  done  by  a  sin- 
gle trip  ana  return  trip  of  a  train  of  burden 
cars,  carrying  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  to 
each  trip,  and  the  same  to  each  return  trip, 
the  entire  annual  outlay  upon  the  railroad 
would  be  from  $33,000  to  $34,000. 
Resources  of  the  Railroad. 
The  amount  of  income  which  the  holders 
of  stock  in  this  railroad  may  fairly  count 
upon,  is  fixed,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  by 
ascertained  facts ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  must 
be  matter,  to  some  extent,  of  judgment. 
After  carefully  collating  the  supplies  of  re- 
venue which  will  certainly  fall  into  the 
channel  of  this  road,  and  drawing  cau- 
tiously upon  those  other  currents  of  travel 
and  transportation  which  will  be  within  its 
influence,  but  which  can  fairly  be  counted 
upon  only  in  part,  I  find,  as  the  result  of 
my  own  private  judgment,  an  aggregate  of 
annual  receipts,  which,  after  canceling  the 
expenditures,  will  yield  at  once  a  fair  re- 
turn  of  interest  to  the  stockholders.    But, 
as  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  every  man, 
after  having  the  facts  before  him,  must  be 
his  own  judge,  1  shall  throw  together,  in  a 
concise  statement,  the  materials  for  form- 
ing a  judgment,  that  are  in  my  possession. 
Let  me  remark,  however,  that,  if  it  were 
important  for  me  to  put  down  injigures 
my  own  private  view  of  the  subject,  I 
should  be  far  from  copying-  after  those  ro- 
mantic visions  of  per  centage,  in  which 
half  the  projectors  of  useful  public  works 
throughout  the  world  have  indulged  at  the 
outset,  and  which  have  led  almost  of  course 
to  extensive  disappointment.    A  judicious 
consideration  of  tne  subject  would  undoubu 
I  edly  make  it  appear  that  (except  in  the  case 
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of  some  great  thoroughfares,  that  may  be 
able  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  competi- 
tion,) the  body  of  judicious  railroads  can- 
not, in  respect  of  profit,  range  at  once  far 
above  the  business  level  of  the  country. 
But  there  are  three  considerations,  which 
make  this  speoies  of  investment  more  desir- 
able than  an  ordinary  outlay.  These  are  to  be 
found  in  the  security,  the" permanence,  and 
the  increasing  pro/it,  of  such  an  invest- 
ment. The  estimation  in  which  capitalists 
hold  any  investment  that  is  both  secure  and 
permanent,  even  though  it  should  yield  but 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest',  is  manifest  in 
the  high  customary  premium  upon  five  per 
cent,  government  stocks  ;  and  while  in  both 
these  particulars,  a  profitable  railroad  stock 
is  not  inferior  to  a  government  stock,  it 
has,  in  its  increasing  rate  of  interest,  an 
element  of  value  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  opinion  which  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed, respecting  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  particular  railroad  as  a  source  of  profit, 
rests  upon  facts  which  I  shall  now  state, 
together  with  the  sources,  in  general,  from 
which  these  facts  were  derived, 

Mr.  John  Babcock,  general  agent  and 
proprietor  of  the  stage  lines  from  Hartford 
to  New-Haven,  states  (as  the  result  of  ac- 
tual investigation  from  the  books)  that 
there  has  been  received  annually,  for  the 
past  five  years,  995,000  on  an  average ;  of 
which  sum,  $5,000  was  for  mails.  The 
price  of  passage  has  been  $1.50,  to  those 
coming  by  steamboats  from  New- York, 
who  form  the  body  of  the  passengers ;  but 
to  those  who  have  taken  the  stage  at  the 
cities,  $2.  The  number  of  passengers  has 
therefore  been  18,000  per  annum  ;  and.  this 
number  corresponds  with  Mr.  Babcock's 
estimate.  In  addition  to  the  receipts  from 
this  source,  a  part  of  the  mail  money, — say 
$3,000, — is  to  be  counted  on  for  the  rail- 
road. Also,  there  will  be  probably  2,000  of 
the  local  passengers,  who  now  go  between 
Hartford  and  New-Haven,  or  the  interme- 
diate towns,  by  private  conveyance,  that 
would,  upon  the  construction  ot  this  work, 
prefer  the  latter. 

i  A  principal  agent  of  the  steamboat  lines 
at  Hartford*  who  knows  the  exact  truth  up. 
on  this  subject,  being  applied  to  for  infor- 
mation, has  stated  the  amount  of  passage 
money  taken  on  board  the  Hartford  boats, 
at  $90,000  per  annum ;  and  he  estimates 
the  number  of  passengers  at  30,000  annu- 
ally. This  estimate  is  thought  by  others, 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  to  be  low ;  in- 
deed, if  we  judge  from  the  full  fare  to 
New. York,  which  is  $3,  that  number  must 
exclude,  im  part,  those  who,  being  way- 
passengers,  and  stopping  at  different  places 
upon  the  river,  are  not  to  be  counted  upon 
in  an  estimate  for  the  railroad. 

The  present  number  of  passengers  from 
New- York  to  Providence,  is  known  to  be 
estimated  at  50,000  annually.  Aside  from 
the  interposition  o(  railroads,  to  vary  the 
natural  channels  of  intercourse,  this  route 
to  Boston  by  Providence  has  been  vastly 
superior  to  every  other ;  and  has  taken,  of 
course,  nearly  the  whole  long  travel  be- 
tween  the  two  great  cities.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  if  any  other  route  had  existed, 
possessing  the  same  natural  inducements, 
it  would  certainly  have  drawn  to  itself  one 
half  of  the  travel.  If  the  distance  from 
New-York  to  Boston  is  as  great  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally taken  to  be,  there  would  be,  when 
the  Hartford  and  New-Haven  communica- 
tion shall  be  open  to  Worcester,  (an  event 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  speedily  find  its 
accomplishment, — a  charter  for  this  rail- 
road, as  well  as  the  Springfield  road,  hav- 
ing been  already  obtained  to  the  north  line 
of  Connecticut,)  a  decided  difftreuoe  of 


distance  in  favor  of  the  route  by  Hartford. 
But  I  presume  that  distance  to  be  over- 
stated, and  the  distance  to  be,  in  fact,  tri- 
fling;  so  that  the  times  of  arrival,  by  way 
of  Providence,  or  of  Hartford,  will  be 
nearly  balanced.  But  the  opening  of  this 
new  route,  equally  advantageous  with  the 
former,  will  necessarily  divide  the  travel, 
though  in  what  ratio  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

Besides  these  currents  of  travel,  there  is 
a  great  amount  of  passing  to  New- York 
from  the  north  parts  of  Connecticut,  and 
the  south  parts  of  Massachusetts,  by  the 
way  of  the  Hudson  river.  No  one  can 
make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
amount  which  will  be  diverted  by  this  rail- 
road. When  I  (placed  it  at  2,000  passen- 
gers, it  was  taking  but  one-fifth  of  the  esti- 
mate made  by  others,  who  are  as  well-in. 
formed  upon  the  subject  as  I  am. 

If,  on  a  review  of  the  foregoing  facts,  any 
one  shall  have  fixed  his  mind  upon  any 
specific  amount  of  travel  with  which  the 
Hartford  and  New-Haven  railroad  would 
open  at  once,  or  any  specific  amount,  in- 
cluding what  would  be  drawn  to  it  from 
other  channels,  as  soon  as  the  contemplated 
extension  to  Worcester  shall,  take  place, 
let  him  also  consider,  that  his  supposed 
number  of  passengers  has  been  deduced 
only  from  the  currents  of  travel  now  ex- 
isting; and  that  the  natural  increase  of 
activity  in  a  region  which  is  traversed  by 
newly  opened  lines  of  communication,  and 
in  the  country  at  large,  may  justify  a  greatly 
enlarged  estimate  .of  that  number,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  state  of  things  that  will  exist 
in  a  few  years  to  come.  To  fortify  this 
view,  let  him  cast  an  eye  at  the  projected 
railroads  which  will  centre  at  Hartford. 
First,  there  will  be  the  Bolton  road,  which 
will  connect,  probably,  with  the  Norwich 
and  Willirnantic  railroad, — then  there  will 
be  the  railroad  to  Worcester,  and  that  to 
Springfield.  The  railroad  which  is  shown 
by  the  map,  making  off  towards  the  Hudson 
river,  may  be  considered  by  many  a  project 
too  distant  to  be  taken  into  notice  here  ;  but 
a  petition  for  such  a  grant  is  even  now 
pending,  and  the  same  connection  will 
certainly  be  made  through  Springfield  be- 
fore a  distant  day.  Of  these  four  lines  of 
communication,  the  Hartford  and  New- 
Haven  railroad  will  be  the  trunk;  and, 
through  the  Springfield  communication, 
(which  will  certainly  not  terminate  at  the 
town  last  named,)  will  hereafter  extend  its 
arras  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources  of 
revenue,  I  judge  from  the  facts  before  me, 
that  the  transportation  of  burdens  upon 
this  road  will,  at  its  first  opening,  be  suffi- 
cient to  employ  at  least  one  train  of  burden- 
cars  each  day,  in  a  trip  going  and  return- 
ing, carrying  from  20  to  30  tons  each  way. 
But  of  this  amount,  and  of  its  probable  in- 
crease, some  estimate  may  be  formed  from 
the  facts  which  I  now  present. 

I  have  received,  from  Elisha  A.  Cowles, 
Esq.,  of  Meriden,  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  transportation  to  Hartford  and  Middle- 
town,  from  the  villages  of  New-Britain, 
Worthington,  Meriden  and  Walliugford, 
which  lie  on  the  route.  This  was  compiled 
by  means  of  a  personal  application  to  each 
individual* named  in  the  list.  The  amount 
is  more  than  seven  thousand  tons,  now 
transported  at  an  expense  of  eighteen 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  two 
thousand  tons  would  not  pass  upon  the 
road,  except  in  the  event  of  a  particular  lo- 
cation, which,  though  as  probable  as  any 
other,  is  not  certain.    I  have  deducted  the 


two  thousand  tons,  and  call  the  remainder 
equal  to  three  thousand  tons  taken  through, 
The  amount  of  transportation  between 
Hartford  and  New-Haven,  during  the  past 
winter,  has  been  ascertained  from  the 
teamsters  to  have  been  three  thousand 
tons,  and  the  expense  eighteen  thousand 
dollars.  4 

The  Connecticut  river  is  closed  for  four 
months  in  the  year ;  and  durinrithathieriod, 
this  railroad  will  take  its  place  for  the 
whole  transportation;  and  during  the  re- 
maining eight  months,  for  a  part.  What 
the  enure  tonnage  of  the  river  is,  has  not 
been  directly  ascertained ;  but  some  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  journal  of 
the  "  Convention  held  at  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, September  20  and  30th,  1330,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration,  sub* 
jects  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  Connecticut  river."  Io 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  convert* 
tiou,  1  find,  under  the  head  of  annual  ex- 
ports from  the  Connecticut  river  valley, 
the  following  estimated  items  :  Beef,  10,181 
tons ;  pork,  lard,  ham  and  bacon,  10,395 
tons ;  butter  and  cheese,  8,050  tons ;  wool, 
about  800  tons;  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  other  products.  The  imports 
are  put,  in  the  same  estimate,  at  25,000 
tons.  The  aggregate  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  1830,  was,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, 54,426  tons,  besides  great  quantities 
of  lumber  not  here  included.  If  these  es- 
timates are  correct,  it  is  probable,  that  there 
now  comes  into  or  passes  Hartford,  of  both 
imports  and  exports,  thirty  thousand  tons 
annually,  supposing  an  equal  amount  taken 
off*  eaetwara  by  other  channels. 

Besides  its  portion  of  the  foregoing  trans* 
portation,  this  railroad  would  do  a  large 
business  in  winter,  and  a  considerable 
business  in  summer,  in  supplying  raw 
material  to  the  large  and  numerous  manu- 
factories in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
towards  which  it  will  lead,  and  returning 
to  market  the  manufactured  article.  There 
are  now  at  Springfield,  and  in  the  region 
around  it,  about  sixty  thousand  spindles  in 
operation;*  and  these,  I  should  judge,  (as 
twenty. eight  thousand  of  the  number  are 
stated  to  consume  eight  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,)  must  create  a  transportation,  to 
and  fro,  of  six  or  seven  thousand  tons ;  and 
probably  this  same  region,  when  its  power 
shall  be  fully  taken  up,  will  transport 
five  times,  or  perhaps  even  ten  times,  its 
present  amount.  A  largeamount  of  the 
cotton  to  feed  these  establishments  would 
pass  on  your  railroad,— -as  the  new  crop 
does  not  come  in  till  the  river  is  about 
closing.  H:-,.r^ 

It  was  stated  by  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  that  the 
manufactories  upon  the  Hocanum  and  Tan- 
karoson,  near  Hartford,  now  transport  from 
Hartford  ten  thousand  tons  of  raw  materi- 
al, and  return  it  in  manufactured  articles; 
that  on  the  route  to  Worcester,  there  are, 
within  the  bounds  of  Connecticut,  eight 
factories,  besides  paper  mills,  furnaces,  and 
cupolas ;  and  that  out  of  Connecticut  there 
are  on  the  same  route,  in  four  or  five  towns, 
forty-five  manufactories,  both  cotton  and 
woollen,,  with  an  average  business  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Their 
raw  material  is  now  received  by  way  of 
Providence  and  Boston,  and  their  manufac- 
tured articles  returned  to  a  southern  mar- 
ket by  the  same  route ;  but  if  an  opening 
to  New-Haven  were  created,  this  tonnage 
would  fall  into  that  new  channel,  both  be* 
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eamae.  it*  market  is  south,  (at  N.  York  and 
Philadelphia,)  and  because  the  saving  of 
insurance  from  Boston  to  those  cities  would 
par  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  freight 
loNew-HaTon. 

' .  When,  from  the  foregoing  facta,  a  just 
estimate  shall  be  formed  respecting  the  bu- 
aineastobedoae  at  once  upon  this  railroad, 
it  will  still  meed  to  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
order  to  apply  to  the  state  of  things  a  few 
yearn  hence,— in  accordance  with  the  con- 
aiderations  which  were  befoiei|applied  to 
the  subject  of  travel,  as  it  is  mm,  and  as  it 
will'  be  toon,  when  the  railroad  shall  have 
exercised  a  while  its'power  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  of  the  whole  region 
within  ite  influence,  and  shall  have  spread 
its  branches  widely  by  means  of  its  junc- 
tion with  those  other  roads  of  whicn  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  trunk  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod. 

1  hare  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Alkx'k  C.  Twisws, 

Engineer. 

New-BweD,  July  19, 1SS5. 


'  We  find  in  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser, 
the  following  account  of  something  new  in 
the  way  of  propelling  boats. 
'  «  Dr.  Pl*ftou,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now 
exhibiting  at  No.  93  Broadway,  New-York, 
*  modal  of  his  method  of  constructing  and 
propelling  stesmboats,  and  will  be  happy  to 
Show  and  explain  ite  principles  to  a.l  who 
wiH  do  him  the  favor  of  a  call.  The  prin- 
ciple ia  the  propulsion  of  boats  by  means 
of  water-tight  revolving  cylinders,  furnished 
with  paddles.  One  of  these  cylinders  ia 
ilaced  at  each  end  of  the  boat — and  acting 
joth  ss  bnoyancers  and  propellers,  they 
effect,  as  the  inventor  very  satisfactorily 
demonstrates,  the  important  object  of  im- 
pelling the  boat  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  without  having  to  overcome  the  great 
resistance  encountered  by  the  usual  method 
of  forcing  it  through  the  water.  The  cur- 
rent created  by  the  action  of  the  forward  cy. 
jinder,  passes  entirely  under  the  boat,  and 
by  lifting  it  up,  aids  in  impelling  it  forward. 
"  Dr.  Plantou's  models,  dec.  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  select  committee  appointed  by 
the  last  Legislature  of  New-York,  who  re- 
commended them  to  the  favorable  conside- 
ration of  the  canal  board.  The  Board  have 
pines  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
project."  

It  wiDbeseen  by  the  following  Brtidefrom  tli 
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to  aiBQrtent  the  facilities  of  occupying  and  im] 
log  all  parts  of  our  harbor  front,   we  learn  t 
contract  ha"   bean    closed  by  several  gentle 
'    with  Col.  O.H.  Diddle, for  carrying  out  Iht  ... 
•Jad  projector  Joseph  KUbu,Hsq4  thus  forming 
anettwr  raouta  to  Buffalo  Harbor.    At  the  earner- 
ly  line  of  our  city,  the  Buffalo  Creek  approaches 


towit'iui  eighty  rcilsof  the  Lake  shore.  At  this 
point  acut  is  lobe  made,onehundredfect  in  width, 
from  the  harbor  to  the  lake  of  sufficient  depth  for 
navigation,  and  secured,  at  the  Lake  end,  by  ft  pier 
Extending  into  the  Lake.  This  entrance  will  be  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  present  one  :  nnd  by  doub- 
ling the  facilities  of  admission  and  departure,  will 
largely  provide  for  the  rapidly  augmenting  Com- 
merce of  our  Lakes.  The  work  we  learn,  ia  to 
be  completed  the  ensuing  season,  and  when  done  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  public,  without  any  charge  or 
incumbrance,  whatever. 


New  Yore  and  Erie  Bail  Road  Cosm-aht.— 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  staling,  upon  unques- 
tionable authority,  that  this  Company,  by  their 
directors,  engineers  and  agents,  have  made  very 
rapid  progress  during  the  passant  summer,  towards 
completing  the  arrangements  necessary  lor  com- 
mencing the  actual  execution  of  this  great  work— 
and  that  the  public  may  confidently  expect  that  at 
least  fifty  mites  will  be  put  under  contract  during 
the  ensuing  autumn. 

By  inquiries  actively  prosecuted,  under  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  some  of  the  Directors,  they  have 
acquired  increased  confidence  in  the  practicability 
and  productiveness  of  the  work.  The  Allegany 
river,  which  more  properly  might  be  denominated 
the  Upper  Ohio,  is  represented  u  affording  the 
strongest  incentives  to  exertion,  by  supplying  to 
this  city  the  means  of  a  rapid,  safe  and  cheap 
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lages  along  IhcOhio,  during  the  whole  of  the  early 
spring,  and  especially  during  the  reason  wliei 
commerce  is  obstructed  by  th,e  ice  on  the  canals  and 
on  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  believed  that  the  company.  If  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  will  be  able  to  extend  th. ' 
road  to  ibis  most  valuable  river,  within  five  years 
from  the  present  season.  It  is  also  highly  gratify- 
ing to  leam  that  the  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit- 
ed inhabitants  along  the  line,  ore  exerting  their  ut- 
HMMt  sfforta  to  EtdUlSM  the  progress  of  the  work,  Dot 
only  by  making  and  procuring  gratuitous  cessions  of 
the  land  required  for  the  rood-way,  but  also  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  extent  of  their  means,  to  the  slock 
of-  the  company.  We  leam,  too,  that  the  surveys 
made  during  the  present  summer,  have  still  further 
improved  the  route  of  tho  road,  as  wellin  short- 
ening the  line,  as  diminishing  -its  cost. — [N.  Y.  A- 


An  Engineer  at  Rouen  has  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Gazette,  obtained  a  patent  from  the  French 
Government,  for  a  ttupemion  hriigt,  with  an  arch 
sufficiently  high  to  admit  the  passage  under  it  of  the 

The  Gazette  adds  that  "  die  draw  bridge  is  said 
to  be  of  so  simple  a  construction,  that  it  amy  be 
raised  by  one  person  with  the  greatest  ease."  But 
if  the  arch  is  so  high,  as  to  admit  the  passage  under 
it  of  the  highest  mast,  what  use  is  there  (bra  draw- 
bridge I 

Railroad  between  Portland  and  Quebec — 
A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Quebec  on  Monday, 
20lh  insL,  to  cohaider  the  proper  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  in  favor  of  this  enterprise.  J.  W- 
rFoofny  was  in  the  chair,  IT.  FUAer  Secretary.— 
Mr.  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  State  of  Maine,  was  introduced  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  eiplsined  the  view*  and  wishes  of  Maine 
on  the  subject,  all  which  tended  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  received  with  cheering,  and 
resolutions  were  subsequently  passed,  asking  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  thesf- 
fortsmaking  by  Maine,  and  in  those  which  the 
citizens  of  Quebec  stand  ready  to  make. 
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Chunk,  Eeston,  Washington,  Port  CoIden.Stan- 
hope,  Dover,  and  other  places : 

186  boats  with  coal — . 9S31    6  tons 

59    do.   with  other  articles 1009  13  tons 


__J  lOSSQOtone 

Total  number  of  boats,  amount  of  tonnage  passed 
the  lock  during  the  above  period : 

371  boots *3«  tons  I8cwL 

Tbomas  McGao ram,  Collector. 

Canal  Steamboat. — A  new  steamboat  called 
the  Phenomenon,  hss  been  placed  on  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal, to  ply  between  Rochester,  at  which  place  she 
was  wholly  built,  and  Utica.  She  is  so  construct- 
ed that  those  on  board  can  enjoy  lbs  benefits  of 
walking  an  the  outside,  a  few  indies  above  the  waj 
ter,  without  the  inconvenience  of  dodging  a  bridge 
every  few  moments.  She  has  two  commodious 
cabina,andispropelledaltherate  offive  miles  an 
hour  including  lockages,  by  two  wheels,  at  a  mod- 
erate expense — the  swell  or  wake  is  so  triflinaythat 
it  can  be  no  objection  to  her  travelling  the  canal — 
(Sun.)   __ 

Cabal  Celebration. — The  canal  boat  North- 
ampton, with  a  ddegalion  from  this  city,  and  a 
large  number  of  citizens,  started  this  morning  from 
Hillhouae'a  Basin,  for  Northampton,  in  pursuance 
of  an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  that  town,  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Hampshire  and 
Hampden  Canals,  and  their  junction  with  the  Coo- 
ler. The  Governor  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Senator  Smith,  and  other  distinguished  gentleman, 
accompanied  the  party,  which  went  off  with  stream- 
ers flying,  a  bond  of  music,  and  hearts  full  of  glo- 
rious anticipations.  Success  attend  them  ! — ]New 
Haven  Herald.)  _^___ 

New  Ferries  Ann  AtekOES.— It  is  with  satis- 
faction, we  observe  that  a  new  ferry  to'Longlslond 
is  about  to  be  established,  from  the  foot  of  13th 
street,  to  North  street  in  Williamsburg.  The  line 
across  is  almost  a  straight  one,  and  the  starting 
points  on  each  side  of  ths  river,  sush  as  to  accom- 
modate a  large  population,  both  in  the  city  and  on 
Long  Island.  When  is  the  contemplated  ferry  on 
the  North  river,  from  the  foot  of  Amos  street  to 
Hoboken,  to  be  established  ?  It  is  much  wanted 
for  die  accommodation  of  the  upper  port  of  the 

macadamized  avenue  on  the  west  side  of  the 
similar  to  the  Third  avenue,  so  as  to  afford  an 
equally  convenient  outlet  to  the  residents  in  the 
9th,  8th,  Sth  and  3d  Wards,  is  also  proposed,  and 
will  be,  we  hope,  made  forthwith.  And  this  affords 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  repeating  a  question,  fre- 
quently before  asked  in  this  paper,  why  tomes 
should  not,  equally  with  avenues,  be  established 
and  kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  frtt  /rem 
kill  There  is  no  distinction,  that  we  can  perceive, 
in  principle,  between  facilitating  access  by  land 
and  access  by  water,  to  "the  great  dty."  We 
gain,  by  every  obstacle  removed  on  either  ele- 
ment: nnd  we  do  not  see  why— it  roods  era 
made  and  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  general 
funds,  ferries  should  not  in  like  manner  be.  At 
any  rate,  it  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  common 
right,  that  monopolies  in  ferries  should  be  created 
in  behalf  of  private  individuals,  and  that  they 
shoiiMg«iwrii!h,aBormouslyrich,  as  the  lessees 
of  the  Fulton  ferry  have  done,  and  are  doing,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  their  fellow  dtiiens,— every  one 

of  whom  has  ft  right— which  the  city  of  bis  resi- 
dence ought  to  secure  to  him,  as  it  does  the  lighting 
of  the  streets  at  night,  the  establishment  of  a  watch, 
etc. — to  go  bock  and  forth  over  the  river,  ob  on  tho 

road,— ttettfttt. 

We  ore  aware  ths*  no  such  chants  can  be  ef- 
fected during  existing  leases,  on  established  fer- 
ries— botin  refaenoa  »  that  one  about  to  be  es- 
tablisfasd,  from  the  foot  of  13th  street,  and  to  the 
principle  itself—our  remarks  areas  welltimed  now 
ss  on  any  other  occasion.— [N.  i.  American.) 
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(Proa  the  London  Penny  Magazine.] 

ttft.    JofiN    LoMBS,     AND     THB     SlLK- 

TKBQwtNG  Macbinbry  AT  Derby. — The 
Lombes  were  originally  manufacturers 
at  Norwich,  but  removed  to  London,  and 
became  silk  throwsters  and  merchants 
there.  There  were  three  brothers,  Tho- 
me*, Henry,  and  John ;  the  first  was  one 
Of  the  sheriffs  of  London  at  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  in  1727,  on  which  oc- 
casion, according  to  custom,  the  chief 
magistrate  was  created'  a  baronet,  and 
Mr*  Lombe  wae  knighted.  J^ The  fsecond 
toother,  who  was  of  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament, put  an  end  to  his  existence  be- 
fere  those  plans  were  developed  which 
Connected  the  name  of  Lombe  with  one 
of  the  most  important  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

The  Messrs.  Lombes  had  a  house  at 
Leghorn  under  the  firm  of  Glover  &  Un- 
wln,  who  were  their  agents  for  purchas- 
ing the  raw  silk  which  the  Italian  peasant- 
ry sold  at  their  markets  and  fairs  to  the 
merchants  and  factors.  There  were 
many  other  English  houses  at  Leghorn, 
Turin,  Ancona,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
Chiefly  for  exporting  silk  to  England,  in 
part  return  for  which  numerous  cargoes  of 
salt  fish  were  and  still  are  received  from 
our  ports  for  the  consumption  of  the  Ital- 
ians during  their  Lent  and  other  fasts. 
It  was  at  that  time  customary  for  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  engaged  in  the  Italian 
trade  to  send  their  apprentices  and  sons 
to  the  Italian  ports  to  complete  their 
mercantile  education,  by  acquainting  them-, 
selves  on  the  spot  with  the  details  of  their1 

Jieculiar  line  of  business.  It  was  pro- 
fessedly in  compliance  with  this  custom, 
but,  with  a  deeper  ulterior  view,  that  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  Mr.  John  Lombe, 
who  at  that  time  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  proceeded  to  Leg. 
horn  in  the  year  1715. 

The  Italians  had  at  that  time  become 
so  much  superior  to  the  English  in  the  art 
of  throwing  silk,  in  consequence  of  a 
paw  invention,  that  it  was  impossible  fur 
the  latter  to  bring  the  article  into  the 
ssarket  en  equal  terms.  This  state  of 
the  trade  induced  the  Lombes  to  consider 
by  what  means  they  might  secure  the 
same  advantage  which  their  improved 
machinery  gave  to  the  Italians  ;  and  the 
real  view  of  the  younger  brother,  in  pro- 
peedtog  to  Italy,  was  to  endeavor  to  ob. 
laitt  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  ma. 
chiftery  ae  might  enable  him  to  introduce 
k  into  this  country.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  undertaking  were  very 
great,  and  would  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable to  any  but  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary $purage  and  perseverance.  We 
find  these  difficulties  thus  stated  in  the 
payer  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  printed 
fbt  distribution  among  the  members  when 
h©  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  renewal 
of  bis  patent.  One  at  least  of  these 
printed  papers  has  been  preserved,  and 
has  been  lent  us  for  the  present  occasion. 
Jt  is  there  said, that "  the  Ital  tans  heving,by 
Ab  most  judicious  and  proper  rules  and 
reguftatiofis,  advanced  and  supported  the 
etodtt  of  the  manufacture,  have  also,  by 
Hie  meet  severe  laws,  preservedjhe  toys. 


tery  among  themselves  for  a  great  num 
ber  of  years,  to  their  inestimable  advan- 
tage. As,  for  instance,  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  one  of  their  laws  for  those 
who  discover,  or  attempt  to  discover,  any 
thing  relating  to  this  art,  is  death,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods,  and  to 
be  afterwards  painted  on  the  outside  of 
the  prison  walls,  hanging  to  the .  gallows 
by  one  foot,  with  an  inscription  denoting 
the  name  and  crime  of  the  person ;  there 
to  be  continued  for  a  perpetual  mark  of 
nfamy." 

The  young  Lombe,  however,  was  not 
to  be  deterred  by  the  danger  and  difficul- 
ty of  the  enterprise.  On  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  became  known  in  the  country, 
he  went,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  see 
the  Italian  silk  works.  This  was  permit- 
ted under  very  rigid  limitations.  No  per- 
son was  admitted  except  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  in  action,  and  even  then  he 
was  hurried  through  the  rooms  with  the 
most  jealous  precaution.  The  celerity  of 
the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Lombe  to  comprehend  all  the  de- 
pendencies and  first  springs  of  so  exten- 
sive and  complicated  a  work.  He  went 
with  different  persons  in  various  habits, 
as  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  or  a  lady,  and 
he  was  very  generous  with  his  money ; 
but  he  could  never  find  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  machinery  put  in  motion,  or  of 
giving  to  it  that  careful  attention  which 
his  object  required.  Despairing  of  ob- 
taining adequate  information  from  such 
cursory  inspection  as  he  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  give,  he  bethought  himself  of  as- 
sociating with  the  clergy,  and  being  a  man 
of  letters,  he  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  priest  who  confessed  the 
family  to  which  the  works  belonged.  He 
seems  to  have  opened  his  plans,  partly  at 
least,  to  this  person,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  found  means  to  obtain  his  co-operation. 
According  to  the  scheme  which  they 
planned  between  them,  Mr.  Lombe  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  poor  youth  in  want 
of  employment.  The  priest  then  intro- 
duced him  to  the  directors  of  the  works, 
and  gave  him  a  good  character  for  hon- 
esty and  diligence,  and  described  him  as 
inured  to  greater  hardships  than  might  be 
expected  from  his  appearance.  He  was 
accordingly  engaged  as  a  fillatoe-boy,  to 
superintend  a  spinning  engine  so  called. 
His  mean  appearance  procured  him  ac- 
commodation in  the  place  which  his  de- 
sign made  the  most  acceptable  to  him,--* 
the  mill.  While  others  slept*  he  was 
awake,  and  diligently  employed  in  his  ar- 
duous and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  dark  lantern, 
tinder  box,  wax  candles,  and  a  case  of 
mathematical  instruments:  in  the  day  time 
these  were  secreted  in  the  hole  under  the 
stairs  where  he  used  to  sleep ;  and  no 
person  ever  indicated  the  least  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  possessions 
of  bo  mean  a  lad.  He  thus  went  on  mak- 
ing drawings  of  every  part  of  this  grand 
and  useful  machinery  $  the  priest  often 
inquired  after  his  poor  boy  at  the  works, 
and  through  his  agency  Lombe  conveyed 
his  drawings  to  Glover  and  Uawins  ^  with 
them  models  were  made  from  the  draw- 


ings, and  dispatched  to  England  piece* 
meal  in  bales  of  silk.  These  originals 
are  still,  we  believe,  preserved  in  the  Der- 
by mills.  ~:«ti{ 

After  Lombe  bad  completed  bis  design, 
he  still  remained  at  the  mill,  waiting  until 
an  English  ship  should  be  on  the  point  of 
sailing  for  England.  When  this  happened, 
he  left  the  works  and  hastened  on  board. 
But  meanwhile  his  absence  had  occa- 
sioned suspicion,  and  an  Italian  brig  was 
dispatched  in  pursuit;  but  the  English 
vessel  happily  proved  the  better  sailer  of 
the  two,  and  escaped.  It  is  said  that  the 
priest  was  put  to  the  torture;  but  the  cor- 
respondent  of  the  "Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  we  have  stated,  says  that  af- 
ter Mr.  Lombe'e  return  to  England,  an 
Italian  priest  was  much  in  his  company ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  either 
the  priest  jn  question,  or  at  least  another 
confederate  in  the  same  affair*  ]Sfr. 
Lombe  also  brought  over  with  him  two 
natives  accustomed  to  the  manufacture, 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  which  be  bad 
incurred  so  much  haaard. 

After  his  return  Mr.  John  Lombe  ap- 
pears to  have  actively  exerted  himself  in 
forwarding  the  works  undertaken  by  him 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Derby ; 
but  be  did  not  live  to  witness  their  com- 
pletion. He  died  on  the  premises,  on 
the  16  th  of  November,  1722,  in  the  20th 
year  of  bis  age.  The  common  account 
of  his  death  is,  that  the  Italians,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  injury  done  to  their  trade, 
sent  over  to  England  an  artful  woman, 
who  associated  with  the  parties  in  tjie 
character  of  a  friend ;  and  having  gained 
over  one  of  the  natives  who  originally 
accompanied  Mr.  Lombe,  administered  a 
poison  to  him  of  which  he  ultimately 
died.  * 

We  recur  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe's 
statement,  already  quoted  for  the  most 
authentic  particulars  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  The  document  itself 
is  entitled,  '<  A  Brief  State  of  the  Case 
relating  to  the  machiue  erected  at  J)erby, 
for  making  Italian  Organzine  Silk,  which 
was  discovered  and  brought  into  England 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  hazard?  and 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Tbos.  Lombe," 
It  commences  with  stating  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  machine.  "This  machine 
performs  the  work  of  making  Italian  or- 
ganzine silk,  which  is  a  manufacture 
made  out  of  fine  raw  silk,  by  reducing  it 
to  a  hard  twisted,  fine,  and  even  threap. 
This  silk  makes  the  warp,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  mix  with  and  cover 
the  Turkey  and  other  coarser  silks  thrown 
here,  which  are  used  for  shute ;  so  that 
without  a  constant  supply  of  this  fine 
Italian  organzine  silk,  very  little  of  the 
said  Turkey  and  ether  silks  could  be  used, 
npr  could  the  jilk-weaving  trade  be  car- 
ried on  in  England.  This  Italian  organ- 
zine (or  thrown)  silk  ha*  in  all  times  pest 
been  bought  with  our  money,  ready  made 
(or  worked)  jn  Italy,  for  want  of  the  art 
of  making  it  here ;  whereas  now,  by 
working  it  ourselves  out  of  fine  Italian 
raw  silk,  the  nation  eaves  nearly  one  third 
part ;  and  by  what  we  make  out  of  One 
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China  raw  silk,  above  one  half  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  it  ready  worked  in  Italy, " 
The  paper  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  the 
(machine  at  Derby  has  97,746  wheels, 
-movements,  and  individual  parts,  (which 
ivork  day  and  night,)  .all  which  receive 
*beir  motion  from  one  large  water  wheel, 
«nd  are  governed  by  one  regulator;  and 
it  employs  300  persons  to  attend  and  sup- 
ply  it  with  work."  After  stating  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  been  surmounted  in 
introducing  this  improvement,  the  paper 
thus  concludes  :  "  Upon  the  introduction 
V>f  which  [this  improvement],  his  late 
most  gracious  Majesty  granted  a  patent 
to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the 
sole  making  and  use  of  the  said  engines 
in  England,  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
years*  Upon  which  he  set  about  the 
work  and  raised  a  large  pile  of  building 
upon  the  river  Derwent  at  Derby,  and 
therein  erected  the  said  machine  ;  but 
before  the  whole  could  be  completed,  se- 
veral years  of  the  said  term  were  ex- 
pired. Then  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  whose  country  we  buy  the  greater 
part  of  our  supply  of  organzine  silk,  be- 
ing informed  of  his  success,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  Piedmontese  raw  silk ; 
so  that  before  the  said  Sir  Thos.  Lombe 
could  provide  a  full  supply  of  other  raw 
silk  proper  for  his  purpose,  alter  his  en- 
gine, train  up  a  sufficient  number  of  work- 
folk, and  bring  the  manufacture  to  per- 
fection, almost  the  whole  of  the  said  four- 
teen years  were  run  out.  Therefore,  as 
he  has  not  hitherto  received  the  intended 
benefit  of  the  aforesaid  patent,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  his  undertaking,  the  very  great  ex 
pense,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  he  has  un- 
dergone, as  well  as  the  advantage  he  has 
hereby  procured  to  the  nation  at  his  own 
expense,  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Lombe 
humbly  hopes  the  parliament  will  grant 
him  a  further  term  for  the  sole  making 
and  using  his  engines,  or  such  other  re- 
compense as  in  their  great  wisdom  shall 
seem  meet." 

The  Parliament  considering  the  matter 
of  much  public  importance,  thought  it  best 
to  give  him  a  grant  of  £14,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  invention  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  trade,  and  that  a  model  of  the 
machine  should  be  deposited  in  the  Tower 
of  London  for  public  inspection.  It  is 
commonly  stated  that  Parliament  refused 
to  extend  the  patent,  and  granted  the  mo- 
ney to  soften  their  refusal ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  Sir  Thomas  himself  suggested 
some  "  other  recompense"  than  an  ex- 
tended patent  as  an  alternative.  In  the 
course  of  time  similar  mills  began  to  be 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  that 
were  experienced  in  procuring  Italian 
raw  silk  of  the  proper  size  for  organzine, 
(the  exportation  of  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  Italians,)  and  also  because  the  mills 
happened  subsequently  to  find  employment 
for  other  purposes,  the  quantity  worked 
into  organzine,  in  this  country,  bore  for 
many  years  no  proportion  to  the  imports 
from  Italy.  The  manufacture  has,  how- 
ever, been  since  revived  and  improved. 
In  consequence  of  which  it  is  now  $ar.  | 


ried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  not 
only  in  Derby,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  mill  erected  by  Sir  Thos.  Lombe 
stands  upon  an  island,  or  rather  swamp, 
in  the  Derwent,  about  500  feet  long  and 
52  wide.  The  building  stands  upon 
huge  piles  of  oak,  double  planked,  and 
covered  with  stone-work,  on  which  are 
turned  thirteen  stone  arches,  that  sustain 
the  walls.  Its  length  is  110  feet,  its 
breadth  39,  and  its  height  55  feet.  It 
contains  five  stories.  In  the  three  up- 
per  are  the  Italian  winding  engines,  which 
are  placed  in  a  regular  manner  across  the 
apartments,  and  furnished  with  many 
thousand  swifts  and  spindles,  and  engines 
for  working  them.  In  the  two  lower 
floors  are  the  spinning  and  twist  mills, 
which  are  all  of  a  circular  form,  and  are 
turned  by  upright  shafts  passing  through 
their  centres  and  communicating  with 
shafts  from  the  water  wheel.  The  spin- 
ning mills  are  eight  in  number,  aud  give 
motion  to  upwards  of  25,000  reel-bobbins, 
and  nearly  8000  star-wheels  belonging 
to  the  reels.  Each  of  the  four  twist 
mills  contains  four  rounds  of  spindles, 
about  389  of  which  are  connected  with 
each  mill,  as  well  as  numerous  reels, 
bobbins,  star-wheels,  &c.  The  whole  of 
this  elaborate  machine,  though  distributed 
through  so  many  apartments,  is  put  in 
motion  by  a  single  water  wheel,  twenty, 
three  feet-  in  diameter,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building.  All  the  ope- 
rations, from  winding  the  raw  silk  to  or- 
ganizing or  preparing  it  for  the  weavers, 
are  performed  here.  The  raw  silk  is 
chiefly  brought  in  skeins  or  hanks  from 
China  and  Piedmont.  The  skein  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  placed  on  a  hexagonal 
wheel,  or  swift,  and  the  filaments  which 
compose  it  are  regularly  wound  off  upon 
a  small  cylindrical  block  of  wood,  or  bob- 
bin. It  is  the  work  of  fivo  or  six  days 
to  wind  a  single  skein,  though  the  ma- 
chine be  kept  in  motion  for  ten  hours 
daily,  on  account  of  the  amazing  fineness 
of  the  filaments  of  which  it  consists. 
The  silk,  when  thus  wound  off  upon  the 
bobbins,  is  afterwards  twisted  by  other 
parts  of  the  machinery,  and  is  then  sent 
to  the  doubters,  who  are  chiefly  women 
stationed  in  a  detached  building.  Here 
four,  seven,  or  ten  threads,  are  twisted  into 
one,  according  to  its  intended  size,  the 
fine  kind  going  to  the  stocking  weavers, 
and  the  others  to  different  manufacturers. 
Other  mills  erected  more  recently  at 
Derby,  on  a  similar  principle,  greatly  sur- 
pass this  in  their  machinery,  and  effi- 
ciency ;  but  the  old  mill  must  continue  to 
be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest,  as  the 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  erected  in 
this  country. 

Mineral  Kingdom.  Gold. — This  metal 
possesses  above  all  others  the  qualities  of 
utility  and  beauty,  without  any  deleterious 
property.  It  has  been  in  all  times  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect  and  most  precious  of 
the  metals,  and  among  the  more  civilized 
nations  has  been  the  standard  of  value  for 
other  commodities.  Its  peculiar  rich  hue 
is  well  known ;  and  it  is  the  only  metal  of 
a  yellow  color.    In  its  pure  state  it  is  as 


soft  as  tin,  and  is  very  flexible,  but  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  lustre  by  polish- 
ing with  a  burnisher,  although  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  steel,  silver,  and  mercury.  It 
possesses  little  elasticity  or  sonorousness. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  19*30 — that  is,  H  is 
more  than  nineteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  bulk  for  bulk.  In  malleability  it  ex- 
ceeds all  other  metals ;  for  one  grain  of  it 
can  be  beat  out  into  a  leaf  so  thin  as  not  to 
exceed  T*J mth  part  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ne6s,  and  which  will  cover  fifty-six  square 
inches  ;  in  this  state,  notwithstanding  the 
high  specific  gravity,  it  will  float  in  the  atr 
like  a  feather.  But  even  that  is  not  the  ex- 
treme limit  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
extended  ;  for  a  coating  of  aoM,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  only  one-twelfth  part  of  the 
above  thickness,  is  produced  by  another 
process:  if  a  silver  wire  be  covered* with 
gold,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  wire  of  still 
greater  fineness,  and  retain  a  coating  of 
gold ;  and  one  grain  of  gold  will  in  this  way 
coat  a  surface  of  wire  about  two  miles  and 
three-quarters  in  length.  In  ductility  H 
also  exceeds  all  other  metals ;  that  is,  it  can 
be  drawn  into  finer  wire  than  any  other*  ^ 
In  tenacity,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior, 
standing  only  fifth  in  order,  In  respect  of 
that  property  when  compared  with  other 
metals  :  a  wire  }7th  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
will  not  support  a  greater  weight  than  150 
lbs.,  whereas  iron  wire  of  the  same  diameter 
wh.  |  sustain  a  weight  of  550  lbs.  without 
breaking.  It  is  not  a  perfectly  opake  body 
like  all  the  other  metals,  for  gold  leaf  trans* 
mits  a  green  light ;  as  may  be  conveniently 
observed  by  laving  a  leaf  between  two  thin 
plates  of  colorless  glass,  and  holding  it  be- 
tween the  eye  and  a  strong  light.  It  is  lees 
fusible  than  silver,  and  more  so  than  <top» 
per :  Mr.  Daniel  estimates  its  melting  point 
to  be  at  a  heat  equal  to  2016°  of  Fahren- 
heit's scale.  It  is  jhe  most  perfect  of  all 
conductors  of  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  if  heat 
be  applied  to  one  end  of  a  rod  of  gold,  it 
will  be  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle, 
and  become  sensible  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  rod  more  quickly  than  through  any 
other  substance  in  nature.  Thus  while  the 
conducting  power  of  a  rod  of  porcelain  is 
represented  by  a  velocity  of  12,  of  lead  by 
179,  of  iron  by  374,  the*  velocity  of  gold  is 
1000.  Gold  may  be  exposed  for  ages  to  air 
and  moisture  without  undergoing  any  al- 
teration ;  and  a  quantity  of  it  has  been  kept 
for  thirty  weeks  in  a  melted  state  in  a  glass- 
house furnace  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
Sraia,  and  without  any  change  in  its  nature, 
ut  if  a  small  portion  of  it  be  intensely 
heated  by  electricity,  or  by  the  oxy-hydro- 

gen  blow-pipe,  it  burns  with  a  greenish 
lue  flame,  and  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
a  purple  powder. 

Gold  is  found,  almost  universally,  in  the 
native  or  metallic  state;  but  it  is  seldom 
quite  pure,  being  generally  alloyed,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  with  other  metals, 
and  usually  with  silver,  copper, or  iron.  The 
Prussian  chemist,  Klaproth,  found  a  native 
gold  from  the  Altai  Mountains  to  contain  as 
much  as  38  per  cent,  of  silver ;  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  Rose,  of  Berlin,  by  more  recent 
analysis,  has  found  a  specimen  from  the 
same  district  to  contain  38  per  cent.,  and 
another  from  Hungary  nearly  39  per  cent. 
He  found  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
contain  from  2  to  15  per  cent,  in  general ; 
but  one  variety  so  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture as  to  contain  nearly  99  per  cent  of 
pure  gold.  Boussaingault  has  found  the 
native  gold  of  Colombia  to  contain  from  2 
to  36  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  veins 
in  the  primary  and  older  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  also  in  the  unstratified  rocks  that  are 
associated  with   these,  such   as  granite, 
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porphyry,  and  hornblende  rock ;  and  some- 
times, also,  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  se- 
condary strata.    The  veinstone  in  which 
tile  goW  occurs  is  most  generally  quartz. 
1a  Transylvania  small  quantities  of  an  ore 
have  been  found,  in  which  gold  is  in  com- 
bination with  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  rare  metal  Tellurium ;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  iron  pyrites— that  is,  a  sulphuret 
of  iron,— not  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence, 
which  contains  minute  scales  of  pure  gold 
interposed    between    the    laniinal  of  the 
pyrites.    When  gold  occurs  in  veins  in 
solid  rooks,  it  is  sometimes  regularly  crys- 
tallized.    In    the    splendid   collection   of 
minerals  belonging  to  the  Russian  noble, 
Prince  Demidotr,  there  are  many  beautiful 
crystals  of  gold  from  the  Ural  Mountains. 
By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  metal, 
m  all  countries  which  produce  it,  is  ob- 
tained from    alluvial  soils,  or    depositee, 
where  the  gold  is  found  in  scales,  grains, 
and  lumps,  rounded  by  attrition :  so  that 
the  metal  has  evidently  been  derived  from 
pre-existing  rocks,  in  which   it  was  dis- 
seminated either  in  minute  scales  or  veins, 
and  which  have  been  broken  up ;  the  frag- 
ments having  been  abraded  by  the  action 
of  water  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pebbles 
of  tin-stone  in  the  stream-Works  or  Corn- 
wall, and  other  places.    For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  we  shall  call  this  "  stremm- 
gotd.'9    It  is  found  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
of  the  beds  of  many  rivers  andk  smaller 
streams  in  most  countries  of  the  world ; 
but  the  chief  quantity  is  met  with  in  ex* 
tensive  alluvial  depositee,  formed  by  other 
aqueous  causes  than  the  water  of  existing 
rivers.    The  lumps  of  gold,  in  such  situa- 
tions* are  of  very  various  sizes ;  and  masses 
have  been  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of 
eighteen  and  twenty   pounds  weight, — in 
Colombia,  of  twenty-five  pouuds  ;  and  one 
is  said  to  have  been  found  near  La  Paz,  in 
Peru,  of  nearly  forty-five  pounds  weight, 
the  Value  of  which,  if  estimated  at  87. 10*. 
per  ounce,  would  be  1890/.    A  considerable 
portion  of  stream-gold    appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  auriferous  pyrites ;  for 
almost  all  the  sands  from  which  this  metal 
is  gathered  are  of  a  deep  blackish-brown 
color,  and  are  highly  ferruginous.    It  is  a 
remarkable  and  not  a  very  explicable  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  countries  which  contain 
depositee  of  alluvium  rich  in  gold,  and  the 
materials  of  which  must  have  been  derived 
from  rocks  at  no  very  great  distance,  it  has 
rarely  happened  that* the  attempts  to  find 
the  metal  in  the  neighboring  rocks  have 
been  successful.    It   may  be  asked,  how 
gold  comes  to  be  so  often  found  in  alluvial 
soils,  and  that  other  metals  should  not  be 
met  with  in  the  same  way  ?    Platinum  is 
so  found,  and  so  is  silver,  but  only  very 
rarely.    The  reason  is,  that  the  ores  of 
other  metals  are  liable  to  decomposition  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture ;  and,  there- 
lore,  although  they  might  have  been  origi- 
nally in  fragments,  like  the  other  materials 
of   the  rocks  that  were   broken  up,  they 
would  gradually  disappear  by  decomposi- 
tion ;  whereas  the  gold,  from  its  indestructi- 
ble nature,  remains  unchanged,  except  in 
form.    In  the  same  way  stream-tin  has 
been  preserved,  because  the  oxide  of  tin  is 
not  affected  by  air  and  moisture. 

To  describe  the  methods  employed  to 
separate  gold  from  the  other  minerals  with 
•which  it  is  combined  would  lead  us  into 
somewhat  tedious  details.  The  great  value 
of  gold  makes  searching  after  minute 
quantities  profitable,  which  would  never  be 
practised  with  other  metals.  The  usuat 
■sode  of  separation  is  by  a  process  called 
pmmlgmmtMtwn,  which  is  founded  on  the 
property  which  mercury  (or  quicksilver^ 


has  of  combining  very  readily  with  gold, 
and  of  being  easily  separated  from  it  again 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  Greek,  viz.,  amay  together , 
and  gameo,  to  marry;  expressive  in  this 
way  of  the  union  of  the  gold  with  the 
quicksilver.  Amalgamation  is  effected  in 
this  manner :  the  ore,  broken  to  pieces  and 
freed  as  much  as  possible  from  stony  im- 
purities, is  reduced  to  powder,  and  made 
up  into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water.  Quick- 
silver in  proper  proportion  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  well  beaten  and  shaken  to- 
gether, and  kept  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  for  some  days,  till  the  union 
is  effected ;  after  which  the  earthy  matter 
is  washed  away,  and  the  residue  is  sub. 
jected  to  distillation,  by  which  the  quick- 
silver is  separated,  and  at  the  same  time 
recovered  in  great  part,  and  the  gold> 
usually  containing  a  little  silver,  is  left  be- 
hind. This  is  the  usual  process  followed 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  •  In  Hun. 
gary  the  gold  is  generally  purified  by  anoth- 
er process,  called  cupiltation.  This  de- 
pends on  the  property  which  lead  and 
copper,  the  metals  with  which  the  gold  is 
there  mixed  in  the  ores,  have  of  attracting 
oxygen  from  the  air  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  and  which  the  gold  does  not. 
The  ores  are  well  roasted,  to  drive  off  the 
sulphur  they  usually  contain,  and  are  fused 
in  several  successive  operations.  The  me- 
tallic mixture,  freed  from  stony  matter  thus 
obtained,  is  put  into  a  vessel  made  of  bone, 
ashes,  called  a  cupel ;  it  is  made  of  that 
material  because  it  forms  a  porous  texture, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  refractory  in 
the  fire.  A  strong  blast  of  intensely-heated 
air  Is  now  made  to  pass  over  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  and  the  lead  and  copper  be- 
coming oxidated,  are  absorbed  by  the  cupel, 
or  skimmed  off,  and  the  gold  is  left  behind. 
The  lead  is  the  great  agent,  for  its  oxide  is 
easily  fusible  into  a  glassy  substance,  which 
sinks  into  the  cupel,  carrying  the  other  im- 

SuriUes  along  with  it ;  so  that  if  the  ore 
oc8  not  naturally  contain  much  lead,  a 
portion  is  added.  We  have  described  these 
processes  only  very  renerally :  there  are 
many  delicate  manipulations  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  them,  upon  which  success  in 
the  result  greatly  depends.      • .  ^.< 

In  our  next  section  we  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  principal  sources  from  which 
gold  is  derived.  The  'Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
the  Precious  Metals,'  by  William  Jacob, 
Esq.,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  minute  informa- 
tion ;  and  we  have  ourselves  relied  upon  it 
for  many  of  the  fatts  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 


Silversmith's  Portable  Forge. — 
We  were  much  pleased  with  the  examina- 
tion, at  the  machine  shop  of  Mr.  G.  N. 
Miner,  No.  30  Gold  street,  of  a  Portable 
Forge  for  the  use  of  jewellers  and  others 
who  require  a  small  manageable  fire.  It 
consists,  first,  of  a  cast  iron  fireplace,  much 
resembling  a  FrankHn  stove,  with  a  pot, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crown  of 
an  old-fashioned  quaker  hat,  inverted,  and 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  of  the 
stove,  into  which  is  inserted  a  tin  air  pipe, 
leading  from  the  bellows,  contained  in  a  box 
of  37  inches  long,  24  inches  wide,  and  16 
inches  deep,  upon  the  top  of  which  the 
forge  or  stove  stands,  occupying  very  little 
space,  and  it  may  be  moved  by  one  man  to 
any  part  of  the  shop.  The  bellows  is  put 
1  in  motion  by  the  foot  of  tfce  man  who  uses 


the  forge.  This  very  convenient  appara- 
tus was  invented,  we  are  informed,  by  Mr, 

,  of  Peekskill,  Westchester  county, 

New- York,  and  one  of  them  may  be  exa- 
mined at  No.  30  Gold  street,  to  which  we 
would  call  attention. 


Speedwell  Iron  Works. — Speedwell 
is  a  small  village  situated  on  the  Whippa* 
ny  river,  about  one  mile  from  the  pleasant 
town  of  Morris,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  and 
celebrated  for  its  manufactories  of  ma' 
chiaery.  Located  as  it  is  in  tho  very 
heart  of  an  iron  region,  and  supplied  with 
an  unfailing  water  power,  it  has  advanta- 
ges for  the  making  of  machinery  which 
few  works  possess.  They  have  been  in 
operation  thirty  years,  and  have  acquired, 
from  the  superior  quality  of  the  work,  in 
strength,  durability,  and  finish,  extensive 
patronage  and  celebrity.  Thejenterprising 
and  intelligent  proprietors,  S.  Vail  & 
Son,  having  gradually  enlarged  the  works 
from  their  commencement,  and  improved 
the  machinery  as  the  times  demanded, 
have  spared  no  pains  in  providing  the 
manufactories  with  every  kind  of  appa- 
ratus which  is  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  work, 
and  with  the  greatest  care  and  dispatch. 
At  present  the  works  consist  of  several 
shops,  in  which  machinery  in  its  various 
stages  is  made.  The  first  is  the  forging 
department,  where,  by  peculiar  facilities 
and  helps,  afforded  by  the  locality  of  tho 
establishment,  its  water  power,  driving  a 
trip  hammer  and  also  a  pair  of  bellows, 
supplying  all  the  fires  with  wind,  its 
cranes  and  railways,  is  made  the  heaviest 
and  most  unyielding  pieces  of  machine- 
ry. The  next  branch  Is  its  finishing  de- 
partments, which  are  three.  Every  ad- 
vantage is  also  here  taken  of  its  water 
power,  and  its  apparatus  for  finishing  is 
simple  and  effective.  It  has  also  a  brass- 
foundry,  and  an  iron-foundry  erecting,  a 
factory  for  spinning  cotton  not  yet  fin- 
ished, a  sash  factory  in  full  operation, 
where  the  mortices,  tenons,  &c.  are  made 
by  machinery,  and  a  saw.. mill.  The  vil- 
lage is  quite  romantic,  and  its  scenery 
enchanting — surrounded  on  every  side 
by  steep  and  high  hills,  overlooking  the 
busy  scenes  below,  and  the  spacious  lake 
which  spreads  before  the  «ye  in  beauty, 
embosomed  between  two  large,  hills, 
whose  verdant  and  woody  sides  slope  to 
the  water's  edge. 

Visil  to  the  Messrs.  Reynolds9  Establish- 
ment at  KinderJiook,  New-  York. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Mechanics*  Magazine : 

Sir, — A§#my  entire  mental  constitution 
is  so  completely  tuned,  and  adapted  to 
mechanical  operations,  that  I  should 
almost  take  pleasure  in  being  ground  up 
in  any  establishment  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  machinery,  you  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  me  visiting  and  recon- 
noitring and  examining  and  philosophizing 
upon,  in  mass  and  in  detail,  every  me- 
chanical, and  especially  every  machine 
using  establishment,  which  comes  in,  my 
way ;  or  rather  which  I  come  in  the  way 
of,  even  if  I  have  to  go  considerably  out 
of  my  way  to  do  it.    . 
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In  one  of  these  reconnoitring  ex. 
cutsions,  which  1  lately  made  to  that 
part  ofthe  town  of  Kinderhook,  distin- 
guiahed  in  the  Golden  Knickerbocker 
Say  by  the  cognomen  of  Valatie,  partly 
to  examine  the  progress  of  mechanical 
improvements  there  and  partly  to  visit  my 
friends,  the  Reynoldses,  of  that  place— 
for  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that  every 
man  who  excels  in  nice  mechanical  ope- 
rations is  my  friend,  or,  at  any  rote,  I 
jun  his— I  saw  some  improvements  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  duly  noticed  in  your 
useful  Magazine. 

Bat  before  going  into  the  detail  of 
of  those  improvements,  I  hope  my  said 
friends  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take,  in 
offering  you  some  remarks  on  the  per- 
eons  by  whom  the  improvements  have 
been  made.  They  are  three  brothers, 
who  appear,  at  least  to  me,  to  possess  in 
an  uncommon  share  that  kind  of  native 
intellect  which,  when  properly  cultivated, 
becomes  what  is  commonly  called  me- 
chanical ingenuity.  They  are  yet  in  ear- 
ly  life,  and  have  served  regular  appren- 
ticeships at  those  branches  of  business, 
which,  when  combined  together,  embrace 
ell  the  operations  of  machine  making. 
They  are  united  together,  not  only  by  the 
strongest  tie  of  consanguinity,  but  by  a 
congeniality  of  mind  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  three  members  of  the  same 
family.  They  have,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  apprenticeships,  devoted 
their  leisure  hours  industriously  to  the 
acquirement  of  such  branches  of  science 
as  might  aid  them  in  future  business; 
and  the  joint  result  of  their  studies 
amounts,  I  should  think,  to  a  stock  of 
mechanical  Science,  perhaps  not  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  any  other  establish* 
ment  ofthe  kind  in  this  country.  As 
their  seasons  for  study  must  have  been 
limited,  it  would  seem  they  have  so 
managed  their  subjects  that,  whenever 
one  is  at  a  loss,  another  is  ready  to 
prompt  him.  By  the  joint  avails  of  their 
industry,  previously  to  their  uniting,  they 
had  acquired  the  pecuniary  means  of 
procuring  an  excellent  water  privilege, 
erecting  shops,  dec,  to  make  a  very 
respectable  beginning.  Every  article  in 
their  shops  exhibits  a  degree  of  skill  in 
plan  and  arrangement,  and  of  taste  and 
neatness  of  workmanship,  which  are  of 
the  highest  order.  I  am  confident  the 
most  competent  judge  would,  upon  crit- 
ical examination,  pronounce  their  es- 
tablishment an  honor  to  themselves  and 
the  country. 

But  to  return  to  the  improvements* 

The  first  which  attracted  my  notice  is 
a  saw-mill,  on  a  scale  about  half  the 
size  of  the  common  saw-mill,  but  which 
may  be  as  suitably  applied  to  use  on  one 
scale  as  another.  I  think  any  person 
with  a  mechanical  eye,  who  sees  it,  will 
concede  that  the  propelling  power  neces- 
sary for  a  saw-mill  of  the  common  form 
and  size,  with  one  saw,  would  on  this 
phm  drive  four  of  the  same  size.  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief  description, 
together  with  a  diagram,  which  will,  I 
Hunk,  make  it  clearly  understood* 

The  saws  are  held  and  operated  by 


two  balance  beams  or  walking  beams,  ft  which  would  opeYate  orie ; 


similar  to  those  used  in  the  common 
steam  engine.  These  beams  are  placed 
horizontally  one  above  the  other,  exactly 
parallel,  and  their  distance  from  each 
other  about  twice  the  length  of  the  saw, 
more  or  less.  Each  beam  is  supported 
in  the  middle  by  a  strong  faJerum  or  axis, 
resting  on  its  pivots  or  bearings ;  which 
pivots  or  bearings  are  supported  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  bearings  of  the  lower  axis  rest 
upon  strong  side  timbers  of  an  oblong 
frame,  about  half  way  from  the  bottom 
to  top,  which  frame  is  to  sustain  on  its 
top  the  carriage  and  log  or  other  timber 
to  be  sawed,  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  fixtures  for  fastening  the  log,  and 
moving  it  forward  against  the  saw. 

The  axis  of  the  upper  beam  is  sup- 
ported m  proper  boxes  in  two  hangers  or 
timbers,  projecting  downward  from  the 
framework  of  the  building  Above,  and 
must  of  course*  be  securely  braced. 

On  each  end  of  each  of  these  beams 
is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  is  exactly  half  the  length  of  the 
beams;  and  each  segment  will  contain  about 
70  or  80  degrees  of  a  circle,  more  or  less* 
Each  segment  has  a  flat  steel  spring, 
about  the  length  of  the  periphery  of  the 
segment,  and  aft  wide  as  the  thickness 
of  the  same,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
springs  about  one-third  or  one-half  that 
of  the  saw.  One  end  of  each  of  these 
springs  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of 
one  of  the  segments,  that  is,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  lower  segments  and  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  upper  segments. 
The  faces  of  the  segments  being  made 
smooth,  the  springs  will,  of  course}  when 
bent  to  them,  lie  flat. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  if  the 
inner  or  approximate  ends  of  the  springs 
at  each  end  of  each  beam,  that  is,  a  top 
spring  and  a  bottom  spring  at  each  end  of 
the  beams,  were  connected  together,  in 
any  manner  so  as  to  draw  them  tight, 
and  the  beams  were,  at '  the  same  time, 
placed  in  a  parallel  and  horizontal  posi- 
tion, the  string,  or  whatever  connected 
the  top  and  bottom  beams,  with  their  res- 
pective springs,  together,  would  make 
part  of  a  tangent  line  from  the  centre  of 
one  segment  to  the  centre  of  the  other. 
When  the  beams  are  thus  placed,  if  the 
ends  are  moved  alternately  up  and  down, 
the  lines  of  connection  between  the  top 
and  bottom  beams  and  segments  will 
move  exactly  up  and  down,  without  any 
lateral  motion  whatever.  If,  then,  these 
two  connecting  lines  consist  of  two  saws, 
attached  to  the  aforesaid  springs,  the  saws 
will  move  up  and  down  as  accurately  as 
if  carried  up  and  down  with  a  saw-gate, 
and  perhaps  more  so.  And  if  the  power 
of  a  crank  motion  be  applied  to  the 
centre  end  of  either  of  the  segments, 
both  saws  wiH  be  put  in  operation,  one 
going  up  as  the  other  goes  down,  mad 

Vice  VSrSV. 

These  daws  may  stand  with  their  teeth 
in  any  direction,  either  to  cut  parallel 
with  the  beams  or  at  right  or  any  other 
angle.  We  have  s  then  two  complete 
saw*mtUa,  operated  by  the  mmm  f>ow*r 


[of  any  number  of  saws  may  be  ope- 
rated in  the  same  manner.  If,  however, 
the  saws  art  set  so  a*  to  out  parallel 
with  the  beams,  one  saw  will  interfere 
with  the  other;  it  wHI  be  necessary 
therefore  to  have  the  saw*  cut  at  right 
angles  with  the  beams,  and  then,  df  course, 
the  two  logs  can  move  parallel  with  each 
other. 

By  this  plan,  the  weight  neeeaaerib 


moved  up  and  down  wkh  the  saws  will 
be  but  a  small  part  of  me  weight  of  the 
common  aawgate,  and  one  Saw-  com- 
pletely balances  the  other,  so  that  the 
power  of  a  child  win*  give  the  saws  the 
necessary  motion,  except  the  resistance 
produced  by  cutting. 

As  the  moving  the  log  and  ether 
subservient  operations  may  be  efheted 
as  in  the  common  saw-mitt,  no  descrip- 
tion is  therefore  necessary.  The  dia- 
gram wiH  show  the  mode  of  hanftin*  and 
operating  the  saw,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  improvement* 

Several  other  improvements  found  in 
the  seme  establishment  will  be  ootksd 
hereafter.  8.  B. 


[FftMB  the  London  Mccewiue*  Majaaeal 
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Six, — A  writer  in  your  Monthly  Pail 
for  January,  alludes  to  the  probability  of 
an  invention  by  which  the  letters  may  be 
transferred  from  printed  books  to  a  krod 
of  stereotype  plates,  by  which  copies  may 
be  infinitely  multiplied,  without  a  new 
composition  or  re-setting  of  types.    Che- 
mistry will  no  doubt  add  this  to  the  nume- 
rous obligations  it  has  already  eonfened 
upon  the  world ;  and  the  printing  once 
transferred,  the  Chinese,  or  indeed  the 
lithographic  printing,  may  satisfy  us,  that 
the  letters  will  be  sufficiently  in  relief. 
The  letter  of  your  correspondent  has  sug- 
gested to  me]  a  question,  whether  litho- 
graphy does  not  already  supply  us  with  a 
cheap  mode  of  preserving  a  fao-shmle 
copy  of  any  types  which  have  oooe  ap- 
peared in  the  page  of  the  printing  com- 
positorf    What  objection  would  there  be 
to  keep  a  copy  of  any  printed  page  on 
transfer   paper?     Letter-press    printing 
has  long  been  successfully  transferred  to 
the  lithographic  stone,  and  if  the  copy 
taken  off  on  transfer  paper  would  keep 
for  any  length  of  time,  we  might,  at  very 
trifling  expense,  produce  a  few  copies  of 
a  work,  whenever  they  were  wanted.    I 
hope   some  of  your  scientific  readers, 
who  have  made  chemistry  their  study, 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion :  whether  a  copy  made  on  transfer 
paper  will  keep  for  any  length  of  tans 
without    being  decomposed  f    in   asasry 
cases  the  beneit  to  the  literary  world 
would  he  very  great,  from  hawing  the 
means  of  keeping  (and  renewing)  a  copy 
of  a  printed  page,  for  immediate  use,  as 
type,  in  a  space  scarcely  greater  than 
that  occupied  by  a  printed  book,  and  from 
it  to  have  the  power  of  produc:ng  copies, 
at  an  expense  not  worth  any  consilium 
tion,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  we- 
*uttmgthc  press.    I  am,  *c.       B.fl. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Anns  Grey.  A  Novel.  Edited  by  the  author 
of  Gratify.  3  vols.  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanch ard. 
—An  agreeable  and  sprightly  novel — evidently  and 
unmistakably  from  a  female  pen,  and  developing, 
in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  Anne  Gret,  one  of 
the  sweetest  female  characters  imaginable — a  char. 
aeter,  not  of  striking  contrasts,  nor  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  marvellous  qualities  of  professed  hero- 
ines, bat  such,  as  a  fine  temper,  goed  example,  and 
a  well  cultivated  heart,  as  well  as  understanding, 
may  contribute  to  form  at  any  time.  The  cousin's 
character,  however — though  necessary  to  the  story, 
which  could  not  get  along  without  her  evil  machin- 
ations— is  an  incredible  exaggeration. 

Turn  Gipst,  a  Tale  by  the  author  of  Richelieu, 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  &c,  2  vols.  New  York,  Har- 
per &  Brothers, — To  say  that  this  is  a  tale  of 
power,  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  after  de- 
signating the  author;  but  to  say  that  it  will  add  to 
the  fame  of  him  who  wrote  Richelieu,  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  is  what  our  literary  conscience  will  not 
permit  us  to  do.  We  were  disappointed  in  the 
work — both  as  to  interest  and  execution — there  is 
too  much  diffuseness,  too  decided  a  purpose  to  spin 
it  out,  to  the  required  number  of  pages,  and  to 
cram  the  ever  craving  maw  that  cries  "  copy,  copy, 
more  copy."  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  tale  that 
will  be  read. 

The  Life  of  Edmond  Kean;  1  vol.,  New 
York,  Harper  fc  Brothers. — A  player's  life 
should,  on  the  Shakespearian  dictum  that  "  all  the 
world's  a  stage,"  be  a  sort  of  epitome  of  humanity 
under  all  its  varying  phases.  And  so  we  suppose 
it  is — at  any  rate  the  biographies  or  personal  me- 
moirs of  players,  when  executed  with  any  degree 
of  talent,  have  always  been  popular  reading. 

The  author  of  this  book — though  it  appears 
anonymously,  is  stated  to  be  Barry  Cornwall. — 
Whoever  he  be,  he  has  executed  his  task  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  one  removed,  in  the  far- 
therest  degree  possible,  from  that  of  mere  book- 
making-— for,  doubtless,  the  materials  under  his 
hands,  but  for  judicious  compression,  might  easily 
have  been  swelled  to  volumes  as  thick  and  dull, 
as  Boaden's  Life  of  Kemble. 

The  Gentleman's  Pocket  Farrier,  &c  &c 
By  P.  Tuffnell.  N.  Y.— Office  of  the  Jf.  York 
Farmer,  and  T.  &  C.  Wood. — We  like  this  conve- 
nient little  manual.  It  goes  into  the  pocket,  and 
has,  as  it  seems  to  as,  receipts — and  we  dare  say 
they  are  good  ones,  since  they  are  said  to  be  found- 
ed on  many  years'  experience— for  all  the  accidents 
of  lameness,  galls,  &c  to  which  horses  are  liable  on 
a  journey. 


[From  the  London  Mhenmum,  of  June  13th.] 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  late  Hire. 

Remans** 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  delicacy  and  feel- 
ing are  more  entirely  tested,  than  when  the  surviv- 
ing friends  of  those  who  were  gifted  and  celebrated 
while  on  earth,  are  called  upon  to  determine  in 

*  Perhaps  this  is  a  proper  place  to  advert  to  a 
correction  of  a  fact  in  our  obituary  notice  of  Mrs. 
HemanSi  which  has  appeared,  it  is  said,  on  authori- 
ty, in  \he  Liverpool  Standard.  She  is  there  stated 
to  have  been  born  in  Duke  street,  and  not  in  St. 
Anne  street.  As  an  exact  fact  thus  published,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  submitting  to  correction. 
The  same  paragraph,  however,  contains  a  notice  of 
her  domestic  life,  equally  ill-considered  and  incor- 
rect:  it  is  ajwrong,  both  to  the  dead  and  the  living, 
to  mistake  occurrences,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake. 


what  time  and  in  what  measure  some  account  may 
be  offered  to  the  public  of  their  personal  history  and 
private  character.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  feelings, 
in  attempting  to  collect  my  remembrances  of  my 
deceased  friend,  Mrs.  Hemans.  I  am  afraid  of 
saying  too  much,  lest  I  be  thought  premature  and 
unfeeling,  in  thus  minutely  dwelling  upon  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  one  scarcely  cold  m  her  grave.  I 
am  afraid  of  saying  too  little,  lest  those  who  knew 
her  less,  should  think  it  requisite  to  complete  the 
picture,  by  additions  which  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  original.  Had  I  merely  consulted  my  own 
inclinations,  the  following  notices  would  have  been 
deferred  some  time ;  for  who  is  there  that  can  turn 
over  the  pages  of  .his  memory  to  seek  for  relics  and 
memorials  for  those  who  have  recently  passed 
away,  without  a  feeling  of  disinclination  to  produce 
such  feelings,  to  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  the  pub- 
lic? 

When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  her  feme  was  at  its  brightest,  and  her  lyrics 
published  in  the  different  periodicals — her '  Forest 
Sanctuary,'  and  above  all  her  'Records  of  Woman,' 
(probably  from  the  happy  choice  of  its  subjects)  had 
not  only  raised  her  name  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  classes  of  readers,  but  had  excited  considerable 
curiosity,  and  I  really  believe  genuine  interest,  as 
to  the  person  and  fortunes  of  the  writer.  She  was, 
however,  unknown,  save  to  a  small  and  select  circle 
of  friends— some  spoke  of  her  as  an  old  and  experi- 
enced verse-wright,  some,  remembering  her  juve- 
nile poems,  and  forgetting  that  Time  had  since  been 
at  work  for  some  .fifteen  years  or  more,  described 
her  as  still  very  young  and  very  beautiful — she 
was  almost  canonized  by  the  serious  ;  her  claim  to 
something  more  than  ephemeral  reputation  of  a 
young  lady  writer,  was  admitted  by  stern  critics  ; 
in  short,  within  two  years, — dating  from  the  pub- 
lication of  her'Seige  of  Valencia,' — she  had  taken 
a  permanent  place  in  the  republic  of  letters  j  and  it 

as  natural  that  the  world,  always  preferring  the 


was 

peep  behind  the  curtain,  to  the  finest  acted  nature 
before  it,  should  express  great  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude to  know  "  what  she  was  like." 

At  this  time,  then,  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
the  marriage  of  her  sister,  were  the  cause  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  breaking  up  her  establishment  in  Wales, 
and  taking  up  her  residence  at  Wavertree,  a  pleas- 
ant village  about  three  miles  from  Liverpool.  She 
had  made  choice  of  this  situation  for  her  son3,  and 
cultivated  society  for  herself.  But  the  mistake  she 
made  in  thus  choosing,  was  a  great  one ;  Liverpool 
was  then  singularly  deficient  in  good  schools,  and 
its  society  was  too  much  broken  up  into  small  cir- 
cles, too  completely  under  the  dominion  of  a  money 
aristocracy,  to  offer  much  that  was  congenial  to  her 
own  tastes  and  pursuits.  She  was  too  imaginative 
and  fanciful  to  be  thoroughly  understood  oy  that 
party  to  which  Roscoe  and  Currie  had  formerly  be- 
longed ;  they  found  that  the  brilliant  things  which 
she  threw  out,  the  spontaneous  overthrowings  of 
her  peculiar  mind,  "  proved  nothing ;  and  they  did 
not  perceive  the  elevation  of  thought,  and  the  fre- 
quent religious  feeling  which  also  formed  a  part  of 
her  character.  J'he  less  intelligent,  who  discover- 
ed that  she  did  not  enjoy  dinners,  balls,  and  con- 
certs, after  their  fashion — and  there  is  no  code 
so  arbitrary  as  the  statute  of  manners  in  a  provin- 
cial town — who  remarked  one  or  two  singularities 
in  her  dress,  and  were  frightened  by  her  allu- 
sions to  things  and  feelings  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  kept  aloof  from  her,  with  suspicion  and 
uneasiness. 

I  mention  these  things,  neither  in  reproach  nor 
derision — they  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
ditions of  a  society  so  constituted  as  the  society  of 
Liverpool — but  simply  as  accounting  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mrs.  Hemans  held  herself  in  compar- 
ative retirement,  and  confined  her  intercourse  (wil* 
lingly  given)  to  a  very  few.  She  had  never  learn- 
ed tie  feimngs  and  preUtnesses  of  the  world's 
manners ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  she  find  it 
agreeable  always  to  sit  upon  her  throne,  as  it  were, 
with  her  book  of  magic  upon  her  knee,  and  her 
conjuring  wand  in  her  outstretched  arm.  Her  hu- 
mor was  sprightly  and  searching,  as  well  as  ori- 
ginal ;  she  could  talk  delicious  nonsense,  as  well  as 
inspired  sense  j  and  the  utilitarian  and  the  serious, 
who  would  fain  have  had  a  moral  placarded  and 
paraded  upon  every  chance  phrase  of  conversation, 
"  wondered  and  went  their  way."  At  this  time 
she  was  sought  out  in  her  retreat  by  every  species 
of  literary  homage,  from  every  corner  of  England 
and  America ;  gifts,  offers  of  service,  letters  of  in- 
troduction crowded  upon  her: — literary  engage- 
ments were  pressed  upon  her,  from  the  divinity 


treatise  to  the  fairy  tale,  which  she  simply  evaded 
by  pursuing  her  own  way ;  and  yet  she  was  never 
so  delightful,  never  so  happv,  as^when  she  could 
come  in,  like  an  inmate,  to  the  firesides  of  the  few 
who  understood  her— at  times  making  most  pleas- 
ant merriment  of  the  notorieties  of  her  lot ;  at 
times,  when  graver  subjects  were  touched  noon, 
rising  to  a  lofty  and  glowing  eloquence,  which  I 
have  seldom  heard  reached,  certainly  never  sur- 
passed. 

The  house  which  Mrs.  Hemans  occupied  was 
too  small  to  deserve  the  name ;  the  third  of  a  clus- 
ter or  row,  close  to  a  dusty  road — and  yet  too 
townish  in  appearance  and  situation  to  be  called  a 
cottage.  It  was  set  in  a  small  court,  and  within 
was  gloomy  and  comfortless;  its  parlors  being  tit- 
tle larger  than  closets:  and  vet  she  threw  some- 
thing of  her  own  spirit  round  her,  even  in  so  un- 
promising an  abode, — and  with  her  books,  and  her 
harp,  and  the  flowers  which  sometimes  half  filled 
her  little  rooms,  they  presently  assumed  a  habita- 
ble, almost  an  elegant  appearance.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  scene  was  varied  by  odd  presents,  liter- 
ary and  others.  I  remember  once  paying  hera  vis- 
it, when  a  persevering  writer,  personally  unknown 
to  her,  had  sent  her  a  hundred  sonnets,  printed  on 
separate  slips  of  paper,  for  inspection  and  approv- 
al ;  these  had  not  yet  been  consigned  to  the  "chaos 
drawer,"  as  she  used  to  call  it,  from  which  many  a 
precious  piece  of  folly  and  flattery  might  have 
been  disinterred  for  the  amusement  of  the  public ; 
and  as  the  day  was  windy,  and  the  window  chanc- 
ed to  be  open,  this  century  of  choice  things,  was 
flying  hither  and  thither,  much  to  our  amusement 
— a  miniature  snow  storm,  chased  by  her  boys  with 
as  much  glee  as  if  they  had  been  butterfly  hunting. 
Scarcely  had  she  settled  herself  at  Wavertree, 
than  she  was  besieged  by  visiters,  to  a  number  pos- 
itively bewildering ;  a  more  heterogeneous  compa- 
ny cannot  be  imagined.  Many  came  merely  to 
stare  at  the  stcange  poetess, — others  to  pay  proper 
neighborly  morning  calls,  and  these  were  surpris- 
ed to  find  that  she  was  not  ready  with  an  answer, 
when  the  talk  was  of  housekeeping  and  like  mat- 
ters. Others,  and  these  were  the  worst,  brought  in 
their  hands  small  cargoes  of  cut-and-dry  compli- 
ments, and  as  she  used  to  declare,  had  primed 
themselves  for  their  visit  by  getting  up  a  certain 
number  of  her  poems.  Small  satisfaction  had  they 
in  their  visits :  they  found  a  lady  neither  short  nor 
tall ;  though  far  from  middle  age,  no  longer  youth- 
ful or  beautiful  in  her  appearance,  (her  hair,  how- 
ever, of  the  true  auburn  tinge,  was  as  silken,  and 
as  profuse  and  curling  as  it  had  ever  been;)  with 
manners  quiet  and  refined,  a  little  reserved  and  un- 
communicative, one,  too,  who  lent  no  ear  to  the 
news  of  the  day — 

•    Who  gave  the  ball,  and  paid  the  visit  last 


The  ladies,  however,  when  they  went  away,  had 
to  tell :  that  her  room  was  in  a  sad  litter  with  books- 
and  papers,  that  the  strings  of  her  harp  were  half 
of  them  broken,  and  that  she  wore  a  veil  on  her 
head  like  no  one  else.  _  Nor  did  the  gentlemen 
make  much  way  by  their  Delia  Cruscan  admira- 
tion ;  in  fact,  the  stock  of  compliment,  once  being 
exhausted,  there  remained  nothing  to  be  said  on 
either  side :  though  there  were  none  more  frankly 
delighted,  or  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  genuine 
pleasure  she  gave  by  her  writings  than  Mrs.  He- 
mans. Her  works  were  a  part  of  herself,  herself 
of  them ;  and  those  who  enjoyed  and  understood 
the  one.  enjoyed  and  understood  the  other,  and 
made  their  way  at  once  to  her  heart*  I  must  not 
forget  to  allude  to  what  Charles  Lamb  call*  the 
"  albumean  persecution"  which  she  was  called  up- 
on to  endure.  People  not  only  brought  their  own 
books,  but  those  of  "  sister  and  my  sister's  childy 
all  anxious  to  have  something  written  on  purpose 
for  themselves.  One  gentleman,  a  total  stranger  to 
her,  beset  her  before  (as  the  housewives  say)  "  she 
was  fairly  settled,"  with  a  huge  virgin  folio  splend- 
idly bound:  which  he  had  rough  t  on  purpose 
"  tnat  she  might  open  it  with  one  of  her  exquisite 
poems.''  On  the  whole  she  bore  her  honors  meek- 
ly, and  for  a  while  in  t  \e  natural  kindliness  of  her 
heart,  gave  way  to  the  current,  wishing  to  oblige 
every  one.  Sometimes,  however,  her  sense  of  the 
whimsical  would  break  out ;  sometimes  it  w;  s  pro- 
voked by  the  thorough-going  and  coarse  persever- 
ance of  tne  intrusions,  against  which  it  was  difficult 
to  guard.  #  What  could  be  done  with  persons  who 
called  thrice  in  one  morning,  and  refused  to  take 
their  final  departure  till  they  were  told  "  when 
Mrs.  Hemans  would  be  at  home?"  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  she  commissioned  a  friend 
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of  fcers^  in  a  ldvety  rictfc>  to  procure  her  "  a  dragon 
to  be  fce£t  in  her  £ourt-yard.n  At  another  time  (and 
WiatI  wefl  Member  was  a  flagrant  case,)  her  vex- 
*U*6rt>tiVkcd  itself  off  in  a  no  less  cheerful  manner* 

*  They  had  an  album  with  them,  absolutely  an 
album !  You  had  scarcely  left  me  to  my  fatfe — 
oh !  how  you  laughed  the  moment  you  were  free ! 
—when  the  little  wdmah  with  the  inquisitorial 
ayes*  informed  mc  that  the  tall  woman  with  the 
Superior  understanding— Heaven  save  the  mark! 
—was  ftmfcftiofc  Of  possessing  my  autograth — and 
<dut  *  leaped  in  lightning  forth'^the  album*  A  most 
evangelical  and  edifying  book  it  is  truly ;  so  I,  out 
of  pure  spleen,  mean  to  insert  in  it  f  omething  as 
strongly  savoring  of  the  Pagan  miscellany  as  J  dare, 
K>h\  the  *pieas5res  of  fame1!  Oh!  that  I  were 
but  a  tittfc  girl  in  the  top  of  the  elm  tree  again ! 
Your  *ruch  enduring  P.  H." 

t  tannot  give  this,  and  the  following  fragments 
selected  from  amass  of  correspondence!  with  the 
different  members  of  a  family  circle,  without  sim- 
ply desiring  the  reader  to  remember  that  all  of 
them  were  notes  written^fbr  such  was  her  nature 
*-&t>m  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  during  a  period 
of  unbroken  intercourse  and  confidence.  The  gra- 
Ver  as  well  as  the  gayer  passages  they  contain,  are 
too  entirely  characteristic,  that  I  have  not  thought  it 
tt£ht  to  withhold  them  altogether ;  though  some 
may  be  so  wound  up  with  the  less  important  per- 
sonal interests  and  feelings  of  those  whom  she  ad- 
dressed, as  not  to  be  separable  from  them*  All 
that  was  possible,  however,  has  been  detached,  and, 
in  so  doing,  I  have  sacrificed!  with  regret,  much 
that  is  brilliant  and  s  riking,  and  speaks  of  and  to 
thtntOrt. 

besides  all  these  home  troubles,  were  the  visits 
of  strangers,  not  "  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tweenw-^ftt>rn  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
they  came — not  a  few  from  America.  The  admi- 
ration entertained  by  the  Americans  for  her  genius 
Is  as  sincere  as  it  is  creditable  to  themselves.  I  re- 
member seeing  a  beautiful  girl  from  New  York 
town^  quite  pale  with  excitement  at  the  thoughts 
of  being  presented  to  the  poetess.  "  Her  friends  at 
home,"  she  said,  "  would  think  so  much  of  her,  if 
she-  could  only  say  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Hemans." 
Another  lady,  of  stouter  fibre,  also  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  came  sturdily  upon  her,  with  a  box  full 
of  family  portraits  in  her  hand,  and  a  mouth  full  of 
the  oddest  protestations  of  regard  possible,  and,  on 
taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  remonstrated  with 
her  on  the  melancholy  tone  of  her  poetry  in  gene- 
ral, and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  a 
friend  of  her  own,  whom  she  might  lean  upon  "  as 
J  perfect  walking-stick  of  friendship,"  under  which 
happy  support,  she  prophesied  that  her  rcrses 
would  presently  become  cheerful— and  the  gentle- 
man was  "long,  and  lank,  and  brown,"  and  suitable 
to  the  simile.  These  were  mere  acquaintances  of 
the  hour;  but,  among  her  visiters  from  far-away 
places,  came  friends  too,  and  when  I  remember  the 
evenings  I  have  passed  in  her  little  parlor,  with  her- 
self and  Miss  Jewsbury,  (alas!  too  early  called 
away !)  and  Mary  Howitt,  and  Dr.  Bownng,  and 
others,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  I  have  no  more  spe- 
cific record  of  the  conversation,  which  was  struck 
out  in  this  encounter  of  minds  of  no  common  order. 
It  was  varied  and  sparkling,  and  suggestive  beyond 
most  that  I  have  since  heard.  The  two  following 
notes  refer  to  this  period — the  second  to  a  cruel 
murder  perpetrated  upon  that  fine  but  most  extra- 
vagant poem  of  Shelly's,  * Mary  Anne's  Dream,' 
which  a  gentleman  had  insisted  upon  reading  aloud, 
much  in  "Eccles'  vein:" — 

"  Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  note :  I  was 
much  better  when  it  arriycd.;but  did  not  feel  the  less 
gratified  by  all  the  cordial  kindness  of  its  expres- 
sions. My  complaint  is,  indeed,  most  pertinacious, 
if  not  hopeless^  as  I  am  assured,  and  indeed  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  caused  by  excitements,  from  which, 
unless  I  could  win  "  the  wings  of  a  dove  and  ilee 
away"  into  a  calmer  atmosphere,  I  huve  no  chance 
of  escaping.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  meet  it  ns 
cheerily  as  I  may — and  there  is  a  buoyant  spirit 
yet  unconquered,  though  often  sorely  shaken  with- 
in me. 

«'  Do  you  know  that  I  have  really  succeeded  in 
giving  some  thing  of  beauty  to  the  suburban  court 
of  my  dwelling,  by  the  aid  of  the  laburnums  and 
rhododendrons,  which  I  planted  myself,  and  which 
I  want  you  to  see  whilst  they  are  so  amiably  flow- 
ering. But  how  soon  the  feeling  of  home  throws 
light  and  loveliness  over  the  most  uninteresting 
spot.  I  am  beginning  to  draw  that  feeling  around 
me  here,  and  consequently  to  be  happier. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  letter  tin***  a  symphony  ?    I 


call  the  enclosed  one  of  that  class;  After  many  and 
long  wanderings  it  reached  me  this  morning  with 

that  awful  Titanic  poem,  the ;  the  sight  of 

which  really  renews  aU  the  terrors  of '  Charle- 
magne."   The  opening  of  Mr. 'a  letter  strikes 

me  as  being  so  very  original,  that  I  send'it  for  your 
edification." 

"  1  fear  you  were  very  unwell  the  other  evening, 
or  did  Vou  run  away  so  early,  to  escape  the  inflic- 
tion of  another '  Dream  V  I  was  quite  afraid  of 
looking  at  you,  lest  I  should  have  laughed.  I  had 
such  a  levee,  yesterday  morning,  I  was  as  much 
inclined  to  run  away  from  all,  as  from  Bishop  and 
Dean,  and  sofa-table,  and  Chinese  puzzles  of  old. 

—  and called  upon  me — what  a  butyraceous 

looking  pair  they  are !  Something  was  said  of 
Montgomery 's  'Pelican  Island,'  and  with  your  com- 
parison Of  the  penguin,  and  ray  Welsh  recollections 
full  in  my  head,  I  had  the  narrowest  escape  possi- 
ble of  calling  it '  Puffin  Island.'  How  do  poets  con- 
trive to  grow  so  fat  ?  I  suppose  it  is  only  transla- 
tors who  can  do  so,and  what  the  country  people  call 
'  nice  quiet  gentlemen'  poets.  However,  I  liked 
them  both,  they  looked  so  extremely  comfortable. 
*  *  +  I  send  you  the  Moravian  air,  and  this  is 
the  old  Swedish  tradition  of  which  I  was  speaking 
to  you  last  night,  when  the  public  entered  and  in- 
terrupted rhe.  There  is  a  dark  lake  somewhere 
among  the  Swedish  mountains — and  in  the  lake 
there  is  ah  Island  of  pines — and  on  the  island  an 
old  castle — and  there  is  a  spirit  harper  who  lives 
far  down  in  the  lake  and  when  any  evil  is  going  to 
befall  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  he  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  plays  a  most  mournful  ditty  on  the 
shadowy  heart,  and  they  know  that  it  is  a  music  of 
warning.  I  met  with  it  in  "  Olaus  Magnus,"  such 
a  strange  wild  old  book  ;  did  you  ever  read  it  ?" 

These  last  notes  are  further  interesting)  as  show- 
ing what  may  be  well  called  "  the  rainbow  hue"  of 
the  poet's  mind,  how  near  to  each  other  dwell  its 
livelier  and  its  deeper  feelings.    But  the  world  in 
general  is  singularly  unwilling  to  admit  this  double 
power  and  I  have  often  thought  that  a  fear  of  its  cen- 
sure which  Mrs.  Hemans  confined  herself— though 
and  remark,  narrowed  the  class   of  subjects  to 
again  it  may  be  said,  that  she  never  wrote  save 
when  in  earnest,  and  that  the  lonely  and  prevading 
thoughts  of  her  mind,  (I  speak  of  it  in  a  compara- 
tive calmness^there  were  times  when  they  were  of 
a  much  sadder  hue,)  were  of  that  lofty,  and  noble, 
and  chivalresque  character,  which  speaks  out  in 
her  poetry ;  something  of  this  will  be  seen  in  fur- 
ther selections  from  her  letters,  which  I  shall  give. 
It  was  during  Mrs.  Heman's  residence  at  Wa- 
vertrec,  that  she  paid  two  long  visits  to  Scotland, 
and  a  third  to  the  Lakes.    Perhaps  the  time  she 
spent  in  Edinburgh  and  its  neighborhood,  was  the 
most  public  part  of  her  life — the  sensation  of  cu- 
riosity she  excited  among:  the  circles  of  "modern 
Athens,"  was  great — and  the  attention  lavished  on 
her  must,  some  of  it,  have  been  hard  to  bear  with 
a  grave  face.    One  lady  pursued  her  to  the  Cas- 
tle garden,    and    introduced    herself  "as  having 
discovered  her   to  be  Mrs.  Hemans  by  a  secret 
sympathy,  which  assured  her  she  could  not  be  mis- 
taken"— one,  herself  a  writer  of  no  inconsiderable 
fame,  desired  to  know,  "  whether  a  bat  mi^ht  be 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  a  nightcn- 
gale,"     These   anecdotes  are  gahercd  from  eye- 
witnesses— but  a  part  of  her  Scotch  journey  will 
be  best  told  in  one  or  two  of  her  own  letters : — 
Ckufsiooody  Juhfy  Tuesday  morning. 
"  Whether  I  shall  return  to  you  all  "  brighter 
and  happier"  as  your  letter  so  kindly  prophesies, 
I    know   not :  but   I   think  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  my  returning,  more  fitful  and  wilful  than 
ever;  fornere  I  am  *  leading  my  own  free  native 
life  of  the  hills  again,  and  if  1  could  but  bring 
some  of  my  friends,  as  the  old  ballad  says,  *  near, 
near,  near,  me,'  I  should  indeed  enjoy  it — but  that 
strange  solitary  feeling  which  I  cannot  chase  away, 
comes  over  me  too  often  like  a  dark  sudden  shad- 
ow, bringing  with  it  an  utter  indifference  to  all 
things  around.   I  lose  it  most  frequently,  however, 
in  the  excitement  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  society, 
and  with  him  I  am  now  in  constant  intercourse, 
taking  long  walks  over  moor  and  woodland,  and 
listening  to  song  and  legend  of  other  times,  till  my 
mind  forgets  itself,  and  is  carried  wholly  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Siogan  and  fiery  Cross,  and  the 
wild  gatherings  of  Border  chivalry.    I  cannot  say  - 
enough  of  his  cordial  kindness  to  me ;  it  makes 
me  feel  when  at  Abbotsford,  as  if  the  stately  rooms 
of  that  ancestral  looking  place,  were  old  familiar 
scenes  to  me.    Yesterday  The  made  a  party  to  show 
me '  the  pleasent  banks  of  Yarrow,'  about  ten  miles  1 


from  hence  ;  I  went  with  him  in  an  open  carriage, 
and  the  day  was  lovely,  smiling  upon  us  with  a  read 
blue  sunny  sky,  and  we  passed  through  I  know, 
not  how  many  stoned  spots,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
mastermind  seemed  to  call  up  sudden  pictures 
from  every  knoll  and  cairn  as  we  went  by,  so  viv- 
id were  his  descriptions  of  the  things  that  had 
been.  Theriamtis  of  these'  scenes  had  to  be  surt, 
rather  savage  sounds ;  such  as  *  Slain  Man1*  Leaf 
Dead  Man's  Pool,1  c>c,  but,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther these  strange  titles  did  not  throw  a  deeper  in- 
terest over  the  woods  and  waters,  now  so  brightly 
peaceful — we  passed  one  meadow  on  which,  Sir 
Walter's  grandfather  had  been  killed  in  a  duel— 
4  Had  it  been  a  century  earlier,'  said  hej  *  a  bloody 
feud  would  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  as  Span- 
iards  bequeath  a  game  of  chess  to  be  finished  by 
their  children,— and  I  do  think,  that  had  he  lived 
in  those  earlier  days,  no  man  would  have  more 
enjoyed  what  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  is  pleased  to 
calrapreUy  quarrel'  The  whole  expression  of 
his  benevolent  countenance  changes,  if  he  has  but 
to  speak  of  the  dirk  or  the  claymore :  you  see  the 
spirit  that  would  '  say  amidst  the  trumpets,  ha ! 
ha!' suddenly  flashing  from  his  gray  eyes,  and 
sometimes,  in  repeating  a  verse  of  war-dike  mins* 
trelsy^  hi  Will  spring  up  as  if  he  caught  the  sound 
of  a  distant  gathering  cry. 

"But  I  am  forgetting  beautiful  Yarrow,  along 
the  banks  of  which,  we  walked  through  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh's  grounds,  under  old,  neb,  patrician 
looking  trees ;  and  at  every  turn  of  our  path, 
the  mountain  stream  seemed  to  assume  a  new  char- 
acter, sometimes  lying  under  steep  banks,  in  dark 
transparence,  and  sometimes 

Crested  with  uwney  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chesnui  steed. 

And  there  was  Sir"  Walter  behind  me,  repeating, 
with  a  tohe  of  feeling  as  deep  as  if  then  only  first 
awakened. 


They  sought  him  east— they  sought  him  west, 
They  sought  him  far  with  wail  and  sonow  ; 


There  was  nothini 


sou/ 

wai 

seen  but  the  coming  ni 


arrow* 


ng  seen  but  inc  coming  uigtit, 
There  was  nothing  heard  but  the  roar  of  r  a 

It  was  all  like  a  dream.  Do  you  remember  Words- 
worth's poem,  '  Yarrow  visited  ?'  I  was  ready  to 
exclaim  in  its  opening  words.  'And  is  this  YarroivP 
There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  deep  and  often 
solemn  loveliness  of  the  scenery  i  no  rose  colored 
spencer,  such  as  persecuted  the  unhappy  Count 
Forbin  amidst  the  Pyramids — Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Lockhart,  and  the  boys  who  followed  us, 
were  our  whole  party ;  and  the  sight  of  shepherds, 
— real,  and  not  Arcadian  shepherds, — sleeping  un- 
der their  plaids,  to  shelter  from  the  noon-day,  car- 
ried me  at  once  into  the  heart  of  a  pastoral  and 
mountain  country.  We  visited  Newark  Tower, 
where,  amongst  other  objects  that  waken  many 
thoughts,  I  found  the  name  of  Mungo  Park,  (who 
was  a  native  of  the  YarroW\vale,)  which  lie  had 
inscribed  himself  shortly  bejare  leaving  his  own 
bright  river,  never  to  return.  We  came  bark  to 
Abbotsford,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  partly  along  the  Ettrick,  and  partly 
through  the  Tweed :  on  the  way,  we  were  talking 
of  trees — in  his  love  for  which,  Sir  Walter  is  a 
perfect  Evelyn.  I  mentioned  to  him  what  I  once 
spoke  of  to  you,  the  different  sounds  they  gave 
forth  to  the  wind,  which  he  had  observed  :  and  he 
asked  me,  if  I  did  not  think  that  an  union  of  music 
with  song,  varying  in  measure  and  expression, 
might  in  some  degree  imitate,  or  represent,  those 
'  voices  of  the  trees.'  He  described  to  me  some 
Highland   music  of  a   similar  imitative  clmrac- 


ter^  called  the  'Notes  of  the  Sea  Birds' — bar- 
baric notes  truly  they  most  be.  In  the  eve- 
ning, we  had  a  great  deal  of  music;  he  is 
particularly  fond  of  national  airs,  and  I  played 
nim  many,  for  which,  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
how  kindly  and  gracefully  he  thanked  me.  But, 
O !  the  bright  swords !  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
how  I  sat,  Gke  Minna  in  the  'Pirate,'  (though  she 
stood  or  moved,  I  believe,)  the  very  'Ctueen  of 
Swords.'  I  have  the  strangest  love  for  the  flash  of 
glittering  steel,  and  Sir  Walter  brought  out,  I  know 
not  how  many  gallant  blades  to  show  me ;  one 
which  had  fought  at  Kilhcrankie,  and  one  which 
had  belonged  to  the  young  Prince  Henry,  Jamas 
the  First's  son,  and  one  which  looked  of  as  noble 
race  and  temper  as  that  with  which  Ccbut  de  Lion 
severed  the  block  of  steel  in  Saladin's  tent.  What 
a  number  of  things  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  feel  sure, 
that  my  greatest  pleasure  from  all  these  objects  of 
interest,  will  arise  from  talking  them  over  with  you 
when  I  return.  I  hope  you  have  received  my  let- 
ter with  an  account  of  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  and  thft 
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tittle  drawing  of  Chiefswood,  for  which  I  now  send 
you  a  pendant  in  one  of  Abbotsford,  which  4s  at 
least  recommended  by  its  fidelity." 

SUMMARY. 

John  Randolph  or  Roanoke. — "E'en  in  his 
ashes  lire  his  wonted  fires,"  for  even  now  that  he  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  living,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  temper,  keep  alive  the  interest 
about  him.  The  Virginia  Court,  after  being  occupi- 
ed some  time  about  the  validity  of  certain  of  his  wills, 
hare  decided  by  a  bare  majority  in  favor  of  that  of 
1832.  An  appeal  is  to  be  taken.  Meanwhile,  the 
Richmond  Enquirer  publishes  that  will,  which  we 
subjoin.  '  We  agree  with  the  Enquirer  that  it  is  "  a 
remarkable  document,"  and  marked  with  "  origin- 
ality"— but  what  does  the  Enquirer  mean  in  say- 
ing it  is  M  stamped  with  the  genius  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man?" 

[From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 

General  Court. — John  Randolph'*  WilL — On 
Friday,  the  argument  on  the  Will  was  continued- 
Mr.  John  M.  Patton  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
committee  of  Henry  fet.  George  Randolph,  the 
nephew  of  John  Randolph.  Mr.  P*s  object  was  to 
set  aside  all  the  Wills  which  had  been  offered  for 
probaL  Gen.  Walter  Jones  closed  the  argument 
on  Friday,  in  opposition  to  the  Will  of  January  1, 
1832.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Chapman  Johnson  con- 
cluded the  argument  in  support  of  the  Will. 

Yesterday,  the  Court  proceeded  to  pronounce 
their  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  Will  of  1832— 
but  without  assigning  their  reasons. 

The  following  Judges,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Will,  viz:  Judges  Saunders,  Porker*  Field,  May, 
Duncan  and  Estill.  The  following  Judges  deci- 
ded against  the  Will,  viz:  Judges  Smith,  Lomax, 
Scott,  Thompson  and  Clopton. 

The  Will  fins,,  therefore,  been  admitted  to  probat 
bv  a  majority  of  one.  But  an  appeal  has  been  ta- 
ken to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. — I,  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  in  the  county  of  Charlotte, 
and  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  do  ordain  and 
appoint  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby 
revoking  all  other  Wills  and  Testaments  and  codi- 
cils whatsoever,  in  manner  and  form  following  ; 
that  is  to  say :  On  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  to  which 
I  have  set  my  hand  and  affixed  my  seal,  binding 
my  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  eatate,real  and  person- 
al, in  possession  or  action,  reversion  or  remainder, 
to  John  C.  Bryan,  only  son  of  John  Randolph  Bry- 
an and  Elizabeth  Coalter  his  wife,  daughter  of  my 
dear  sister  Fanny,  for  and  during  the  life  of  the 
said  John  C.  Bryan,  with  remainder  to  his  eldest 
son,  in  fee  simple,  to  liim  nnd  his  heirs  forever :  and 
in  defect  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  son  of  Henry 
St.  George  Tucker,  called  John  Randolph,  after 
me,  for  and  during  his  natural  life  with  remainder 
to  his  eldest  son ;  and,  in  defect  of  any  such  issue, 
then  to  Tudor  Tucker,  brother  of  the  aforesaid 
Randolph  Tucker,  for  and  during  his  natural  life, 
with  remainder  to  his  eldest  son. 

And  I  do  hereby  appoint  my  friends,  Win.  Leigh 
of  Halifax,  and  my  brother,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Exe- 
cutors of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  requiring 
them  to  sell  all  the  slaves  and  other  personal  or 
perishable  property,  and  vest  the  proceeds  in  Bank 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  in  de- 
fault of  there  being  no  such  Bank,  (which  may 
God  grant,  for  the  safety  of  our  liberties,)  in  the 
English  three  per  cent.  Consols,  and  in  case  of  there 
being  no  such  stocks  (which  also  may  God  also 
grant  for  the  salvation  of  Old  England,)  then  in 
the  United  States  three  per  cent,  stock,  or  in  de- 
fault of  such  stock,  in  mortgages  on  land  in  Eng- 
land. 

From  the  sale  of  my  perishable  property  I  ex- 
cept my  libr.u-y,  books,  maps,  charts,  and  engrav- 
ings included,  my  pictures,  plate,  household  linen, 
and  the  furniture  of  my  bed  chamber  in  the  old 
bouse,  and  all'  the  furniture  in  the  new  house. 
■  wines,  together  with  such  other  articles  as  my  said 
Executors  may  deem  proper  to  keep  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heir.    And  my  will  and  desire  is,  that  my 
■aid  Executors  may  select  from  among  my  slaves  a 
,    number,  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  for  the  use  of 
the  heir,  the  remainder  to  be  sold.    I  also  desire 
.  that  my  Bushy  Forest  Tract  of  land  may  be  fold 


and  made  chargeable  with  such  debts  and  legacies 
as  hereafter  I  may  see  fit  to  give,  when  I  shall  have 
more  leisure  to  make  my  Will — this  being  made  in 
consequence  of  having  cancelled  a  former  Will  this 
night,  m  presence  of  William  Leigh  aforesaid,  the 
sole  Executor  under  that  Will,  and  joint  Executor 
under  this  Will,  which  I  make  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  dying  intestate. 

I  have  in  the  Bank  of  Virginia  upwards  of  30,000 
dollars,  of  which  sum  I  desire  payment  to  be  made 
for  the  land  purchased  by  me  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, of ElishaE.  Huntley;  and  1  bequeath  the 
remainder  to  be  equally  divided  between  my  saia 
pxecutors,  Wm.  Leigh  and  H.  S.  C.  Tucker,  Es- 
quires ;  and  I  further  charge  my  Bushy  Forest  es- 
tate with  a  further  legacy  to  John  Randolph  Leigh, 
youngest  son  of  Wm.  Leigh  aforesaid,  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

And  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  no  inventory 
be  taken  of  my  estate,  except  of  slaves  and  horses, 
and  that  no  security  be  given  by,  or  required  by 
my  said  Executors,  having  full  faith  in  their  honor, 
neither  shall  they  be  held  to  account  to  any  Court 
or  persons  whatsoever,  for  their  discharge  of  this 
trust  so  confided  bv  me  in  them. 

To  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough  I  leave  all  my 
French  plate,  now  in  Richmond  at  J.  P.  Taylor's 
Als3  my  chariot  and  harness,  and  the  horses  called 
John  Bull  and  Jonathan,  alias  John  W. 

To  John  Wickham,  Esquire,  my  best  of  friends 
without  making  any  professions  of  friendship  for 
me,  and  the  best  and  wisest  man  I  ever  knew,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Macon,  I  bequeath  my  marc  Flora,  and 
my  stallion  Gascoigne,  together  with  two  old-fash- 
ioned, double-handled  silver  cups  and  two  tankards, 
unengraved — the  cups  are  here  and  the  tankards 
or  cans  in  Richmond,  and  I  desire  that  he  will  have 
his  arms  engraved  upon  them,  and  at  the  bottom 
these  words,  "  From  J.  R.  of  Roanoke  to  John 
Wickham,  Esquire,  a  token  of  the  respect  and  grat- 
itude which  he  never  ceased  to  feel  for  his  unpar- 
alleled kindness,  courtesy  and  services." 

.To  Nathaniel  Macon  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
oldest  high  silver  candlesticks,  my  silver  punch  la- 
dle with  whalebone  handle,  a  pair  of  silver  cans 
with  handles  and  my  crest  engraved  thereon,  my 
hard  metal  dishes  that  have  my  crest  of  J.  R.  in  old 
English  letters  engraved  thereof  also  the  plates 
with  the  same  engraving,  the  choice  of  four  of  my 
best  young  mares  and  geldings,  and  the  gold  watch 
by  Roskell,  that  was  ludor's,  with  the  gold  chain ; 
and  may  every  blessing  attend  him,  the  best  and 
purest  and  wisest  man  1  ever  knew.  To  my  broth- 
er Henry  Tucker,  my  gold  watch  by  Barwise. — 
The  chronometer  by  Arnold,  and  knives  and 
forks,  &c  from  Rodger*,  to  go  to  the  heir.  To 
William  Leigh,  all  duplicates  of  my  books,  and 
my  brood  mares  Last  Chance  and  Amy.  To  H. 
Tucker,  Young  Whalebone  and  Youn^  Never 
Tire,  also  Topaz  and  Janus,  and  Camilla,  and 
Marcella.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 

Progress  or  American  Manufactures. — W« 
have  just  seen  the  exhibition  card  of  American 
buttons,  manufactured  by  Ive*t  Scott  4*  Co.,  Water- 
bury  Cu — of  whom  Clark  &  Walton  are  the 
agents — and  certainly,  no  where,  we  apprehend, 
can  more  finished  specimens  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  buttons  be  seen,  than  this  card  exhibits. — 
So  successful,  indeed,  has  this  manufacture  become, 
that  it  now,  as  we  understand,  defies  competition 
from  abroad. 

Norfolk,  July  19. — Naval— -It  is  rumored  that 
Com.  Morris  will  be  ordered  to  the  North  Carolina 
74,  at  present  undergoing  repairs  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  GosporL  That  Com.  Elliott,  will  be  detach- 
ed from  the  Constitution,  and  take  the  place  of 
Com.  Morris  in  the  Navy  Board.  Capt.  Skubriek, 
will  be  ordered  to  the  Constitution.  Purser  Etting 
has  also  been  detached  from  the  Constitution,  and 
Purser  John  N.  Hambleton  ordered  to  that  ship. — 
[Beacon.] 

Naval. — The  United  States  ship  Erie,  Captain 
Percival,  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres,  June  1,  for 
Mont  Video  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Commencement  of  Union  College  (Sche- 
nectady j,  took  place  on  the  23d  instant.  The  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  eighty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
Wm.  Belden,  Jr.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tito  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  wis  wofctred  on 


Amos  W.  Brown,  Adam  Crounce,  Lyman  Cobb, 
and  Caleb  Tichends.  The  same  degree  was  con* 
ferred  on  80  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  Rev, 
John  Breckenridge ;  that  of  L.  L.  D.  on  Roger  B. 
Taney,  of  Waslungton  City,  and  Abraham  Van 
Vechten,  of  Albany. 

We  learn  by  the  ship  Hope,  which  arrived  at 
New  Bedford  on  Friday  last,  from  Talcahuana, 
that  the  people  at  that  place  are  busily  employed 
in  rebuilding  the  town .  which  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake.  The  editor  of  the  N. 
Bedford  Mercury  says — "  It  is  an  ok!  saying  with 
the  Spaniards  in  that  country,  that  earthquakes  do 
not  visit  them  but  once  in  a  century ;  therefore 
they  feel  full  confidence  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed again  in  the  present  generation,  and  the 
rest  they  leave  to  posterity.  The  style  of  build* 
ing,  streets,  &c  is  to  be  much  improved. 

United  States  and  Russia. — The  Globe  of 
Wednesday  contains  the  following  article : — "  It 
will  be  recollected  that  a  Convention  was  conclud- 
ed between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  April 
1824,  regulating  various  matters  connected  with 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  two  nations  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America.  By  the  4th  arti? 
cle  it  was  stipulated  that  the  ships  of  both  nations 
might,  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  frequent,  with* 
out  hindrance,  the  interior  seas,  gulf*,  harbors,  and 
creeks  of  each  nation  on  that  coast,  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ten  years  expired  in  April,  1834 ;  and 
we  understand  that  formal  notice  has  been  given 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Russian  Colonies,  to  the 
masters  of  the  American  ships  then  trading  there, 
that  they  could  no  longer  claim,  under  the  Conven- 
tion, the  right  of  landing  at  all  the  landing  places, 
without  distinction,  belonging  to  Russia  on  that 
coast.  Those  interested  in  the  trade  will  not  fail 
to  observe  that,  under  the  2d  article  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  is  necessary  for  all  American  vessels,  resaru 
ing  to  any  point  on  that  coast,  where  there  is  a 
Russian  establishment,  to  obtain  the  permission  of 
the  Governor  or  Commander.** 

Line  op  Packets  sktweKn  Charleston,  8, 
C,  and  Liverpool.— We  learn  from  the  Charles* 
ton  Courier,  of  20th  inst,  that  active  efforts  are 
making  to  form  a  joint  stock  company,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $150,000,  for  procuring  four  packet  ships,  to 
sail  at  stated  intervals,  between  that  city  and  Livi 
erpooL  The  shares  are  $500  each.  Mr.  fPm,  •>«- 
brookt  of  Charleston,  had  undertaken  to  furnish  one 
ship — subscriptions  sufficient  for  another  had  alrea- 
dy been  received,  so  that  one  half  of  the  stock  may 
be  considered  as  taken. 

A  Strange  Fish. — A  sea  monster  has  been 
caught  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  thus  described  by  the  Norfolk  Beacon  ; 

"  Its  general  outline  is  that  of  a  turtle,  the  fins  pv 
flappers  being  much  longer.  The  whole  fish  is  co» 
vered  with  a  shining  black  cuticle  or  outer  skin, 
(easily  removed,)  with  the  exception  of  the  top  of 
the  head  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back, 
which  are  white,  with  irregular  outlines,  as  if  it 
had  been  rubbed  in  three  places.  Immediately 
under  the  skin  is  a  bony  covering,  extending  over 
the  back  and  down  the  sides,  ridged  with  seven  or 
ine  bony  prominences  or  spines,  running  nearly 
p\rallel  with  the  back  bone.  The  head  is  that  of 
irtle,  with  the  upper  lip  or  bill  notched,  so  as  to 
forrt*  two  prominent  pointed  teeth  or  tusks.  The 
throat  and  inner  part  of  the  mouth  is  fretted  with 
spikes  about  two  lines  thick  at  the  base,  an  inch 
long,  of  a  horny  substance,  hanging  loosely,  but 
looking  towards  the  throat,  so  as  to  permit  a  ready 
entrance,  and  completely  preventing  regurgitation, 
or  cgrecs.  It  measures  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
nine  feet  from  tip  to  Up  across  the  fins. 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  two  thousand  persons 
are  now  suffering  at  Baltimore,  from  the  effects  o 
poisoned  sugar.    The  disease  baffles  the  skill  of 
the  doctors. 

Ten  to  one.— Strict  attention  to  office  hours  is 
a  duty  incumbent  on  every  public  officer.  We 
heard  of  a  case  once  of  an  American  Consul  in  a 
foreign  country,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
attention  to  duty,   A  genUejnjui  calling  upon  him 
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oneday,  found  hi-  office  shut,  and  a ■  ^""J*0* 
SwftS;  door  with  these  words:  -  In  from  ten  o 
SE** Hating:  called  again  several  tunes  within 
^ho^wfthoutfind^him,  he  wrote  at  the 
Soom of Se label,  "Ten to  one  he's  not  in.»- 
[Philodelphia  Gazette.] 

The  Jerset  Citt  Gazette.— We  do  not,  in 
all  our  exchange  list,  receive  a  neater,  better  print- 
ed, or  more  carefully  got  up  paper,  than  this  semi, 
weekly  from  over  the  river.  It  is  owned  and  edited 
by  Robt.  U.  Lang.  It  is  creditable,  and  we  hope 
profitable,  to  him,  and  may  too  be  looked  upon  as 
**  a  sign"  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  Jersey 
City,  where  it  is  printed. 

Cmicaoo,  July  18.— The  Land  S^w.-The 
am^rniofnUey  received  at  the  Land  Office  in  this 
town  for  lands  ild  from 28th  May  tillthe  dose  of 
ihe  land  sale,  is  a  little  over  ^Sjm.^mh^ 
about  #353,600  were  for  landssold  at  auetion, .and 
the  balance  under  the  preemption  law.  1  He  exact 
amount  cannot,  as  yet,  be  ascertained. 

[Communicated  for  the  N.  Y. American] 
In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  visited  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  previous  year,  the 
Sops  were  bad,  and  of  course .they  expected  to .hear 
of  great  suffering  among  the  poor.  Mrs.  B.  on 
beint  asked  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  replied. 
*I  h£ve  never  known  less  distress  than  during  the 
dWye^witwascaUed.  All  the  disuUene*  were 
stooned  by  order  of  Government ;  of  course  the 
«amusually  employed  in  them,  was  m  the  mar- 
fet  for  food.  This  put  the  price  of  liquor  beyond 
£e  reach  of  the  poor,  and  being  sober  they  work- 
edn^andweVTmoreheaUhy.  No  doubt  the 
rk*  Ihelped  them  but  little,  if  any  more,  than  in 
foraeryears. 

Shoemaxwg  at  Ltnm.— It  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  two  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  made 
at  this  place  during  the  past  year— giving  employ- 
ment to  nearly  four  thousand  persons. 

Gou>  Leaves.— About  two  millions  of  gold 
leaves  are  manufactured  in  London  per  week.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  each  is  about  one  half  penny,  or 
nearly  a  cent  of  our  money. 

Large  Freight.— The  Steamer  Wm.  Gibbons 
which  arrived  on  Wednesday  from  Charleston, 
brought  about  300  passengers.  Any  packet  to  or 
ftomEurope  would  be  thankful  to  earn  as  large  a 
freight-  The  steamboat  arrangement  to  Charles- 
ton is  one  of  great  public  utility,  and  we  are  hap- 
py to  see  it  so  abundantly  rewarded.— [Journal  of 

Com.] 

SwouLAR^-The  Montreal  Herald  states  that  a 
laboring  man  named  Hawkins,  died  in  that  city  on 
to  evening  of  Sunday,  the  19th  instant,  from  the 
effects  of  a  sting  on  the  cheek,  from  some  venom- 
ous insect,  on  the  previous  Thursday.  Before  me- 
Scal  advice  was  resorted  to,  breathing  was  ob- 
Sructed.and  the  swelling  had  extended  over  the 
SreateVportion  of  the  body.  He  expired  in  a  most 
Seadfufatate  of  agony,  and  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
™^g  children.  What  species  of  insect  he  was 
stune  by,  the  Herald  says,  we  could  not  ascertain, 
bathe  described  it  as  having  been  very  small 


EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Foreign   news   bt   the    Roscoe.— We  gave 
yesterday  a  brief  abstract  of  the  chief  items  of  in- 
telligence by  this  ship.    A  more  deliberate  perusal 
of  our  papers— since  received— enables  us  to  add 

some  details. 

The  Morning  Post  of  the  23d,  discredited  the  ru- 
mor that  Zumalacarreguy  had  been  wounded, -and 
the  victory  of  Iriarte.  The  Courier  seems  to  be- 
lieve both.  We,  therefore,  publish  the  accounts 
from  the  Paris  papers,  together  with  the  notice,that 
the  Carlists  had  actually  undertaken  the  siege  of 
Bilboa: 

Paris,  June  20,— The  Journal  de  Paris  of  last 

night  contained  the  following  intelligence  :— 

"A  telegraphic  despatch  of  this  morning    an- 

thftt  on  the    16th  insU,  Zumalacarreguy 

,  jvously  wounded  in  bis  right  thigh,  andre- 

>  his  commend  to  Erazo.   He  has  been  con- 


on.    Intelligence  is  expected  from  Valdez,  who  is 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  town." 

This  wound  of  Zumalacaireguy  may  be  reckon- 
ed a  victory  for  the  Christinos,  for  almost  all  the 
defeats  they  have  experienced,  have  been  due  to 
that  brave  and  talented  chief.  Erazo,  though  a 
brave  and  clever  officer,  is  vastly  inferior  to  Zumala- 
carreguy. m  .     . 

Thus  all  the  reports  respecting  the  taking  of 
Bilboa  have  turned  out  false;  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  it  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
lists  now  that  Valdez  is  hastening  to  its  relief,  and 
that  Zumalacarreguy  is  no  longer  with  his  men  to 
guide  them  to  victory. 

The  Urban  guard  and  the  garrison  of  Bilboa  are 
resolved  not  to  surrender;  they  have  sworn  to 
bury  themselves  beneath  its  ruins  rather  than  de- 
liver up  the  town  to  their  enemies.  Heavy  artil- 
lery has  been  sent  them  from  St.  Sebastian,  and 
cannons  have  been  posted  in  the  streets  to  oppose 
the  Carlists,  should  they  attempt  to  force  an  en- 
trance. This  resolution  will  doubtless  meet  with 
success. 

The  latest  intelligence  (the  Ministerial  Bulletin 
excepted)  which  has  been  received  from  Bilboa,  is 
of  the  14th :  at  that  time  the  town  was  blockaded 
by  Zumalacarreguy,  and  several  shells  had  been 
thrown  into  it.  This  news  was  brought  to  St.  Se- 
bastian by  a  steamer. 

There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  dueen's 
troops  have  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Ca rusts  in  the  vicinity  of  Vittoria.  There  are, 
however,  two  versions  of  the  action.  I  shall  send 
yuu  both,  commencing  with  the  one  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  entiteld  to  credit,  and  which  is  to  the 
following  effect: — 

"On  the  11th  instant  a  serious  encounter  took 
place  within  two  leagues  of  Vittoria.  Valdez 
feigned  to  be  retreating  on  Vittoria,  and  sent  the 
major  part  of  the  9,000  men  he  commanded  to  that 
town.  The  Carlists,  whose  forces  consisted  of 
twelve  battalions,  fell  with  great  impetuosity  on 
the  Christino  General's  cavalry  and  infantry. — 
Valdez,  by  a  manoeuvre,  which  he  had  concocted* 
previously,  then  made  his  troops  come  up  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  attacking  Carlists  were  instantly 
broken,  and  the  field  of  battle  covered  with  their 
slain ;  400  Carlists  were  besides  made  prisoners  by 
the  Ctueen's  troops." 

This  account  was  brought  by  the  steamer  I  have 
just  alluded  to. 

The  other  account  is  contained  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed yesterday  evening  to  the  Messager,  by  the 
Spanish  General  Mendez  Vigo.  It  gives  no  date, 
and  asserts  that  Zumalacarreguy  commanded  the 
Carlists  defeated  on  this  occasion,  and  that  from 
3,000  to  4,000  prisoners  were  made  by  the  Christi- 
nos, whose  forces  consisted  but  of  four  regiments 
of  infantry  and  600  horse,  under  the  command  of 
General  Iriarte,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  gallant 
officer.  The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mendez 
Vigors  letter : 

"I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Bayonne  of 
the  13th,  stating  that  General  Iriarte  has  fought  a 
glorious  action  with  Zumalacarreguy  in  person, 
within  four  leagues  of  Vittoria.  This  General, 
who  was  accompanying  Expartero  in  his  retreat 
from  Bilboa,  on  battle  being  offered  by  the  insur- 
gents, put  himself  at  the  head  of  four  regiments  of 
infantry  and  600  cavalry,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Carlist  chief,  from  whomhe  took  from  3,000  to 
4,000  men,  and  all  his  artillery,  which  consisted  of 
seven  field  pieces." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrison  of  Bergara  has 
joined  the  Carlists.  This  has  also  been  the  case 
with  160  men  of  the  gar/ison  of  ViUafranca;  the 
remaining  230  have  been  escorted  to  Bilboa  by  the 
Carlists. 

The  garrison  of  Eybar  is  said  to  have  surrender- 
ed as  prisoners  of  warjand  it  is  stated  that  the  Car- 
lists  found  in  that  town  4000  muskets,  7  cannon, 
&c,  besides  a  good  supply  of  ammunition,  military 
stores,  and  provisions. 

The  Navarre  Junta  entered  Elisondo  on  the  13th. 
There  are  5  Carlist  battalions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  town. 

The  Renotateur  of  yesterday  reported  that  the 
celebrated  El  Pastor,  the  Commandant  General  of 
Guipuscoa,  has  taken  refuge  in  France.  This 
must  certainly  be  an  error,  The  patriotism  of  El 
Pastor  is  well  known.  The  brave  General  has 
several  relations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne,  and  a 
visit  to  them  has  probably  been  converted  by  his 
enemies  into  a  desertion  of  his  duty.  ,  & 

[Tnm  Uu  Mmtagtr.} 
Pa**,  Jon  *fc~ai»  &*#*U±(*  tbt  Iftfa, 


I  confirms  the  advantage  gained  by  Iriarte.  It  says:  . 
M  We  learned  yesterday,  and  we  are  assured,  that 
General  Iriarte,  who  was  al  Vittoria,  seeing  some 
Carlist  battalions,  with  seven  cannon,  approach 
the  town,  resolutely  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  with 
400  cavalry  and  some  infantry.  Having  killed 
many  of  their  men,  and  captured  the  seven  cannon, 
Iriarte  returned  to  Vittoria.'* 

The  first  part  of  the  following  letter  from  our 
correspondent,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  tele- 
graphic despatch  dated  the  19th,  and  announcing 
the  wounding  of  Zumalacarreguy  on  the  16th : 

"  Bayonne,  June  16. — "  The  Carlists  are  besieg- 
ing Bilboa,  and  many  families  who  have  quitted 
that  city  arrive  here  every  moment.  The  most  re- 
cent accounts  that  we  have  received  are,  that  the 
firing  on  the  town  commenced  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, at  nine  in  the  morning,  with  eight  cannon 
and  one  mortar. 

"The  firing  was  pretty  brisk  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  at  that  moment  it  suddenly  ceased. 
We  do  not  .know  where  it  was  re-opened  after- 
wards, or  whether  the  arrival  of  Valdez,  who  is 
known  to  have  marched  in  that  direction,  had  ren- 
dered a  battle  or  a  retreat  necessary. 

We  must  soon  learn  the  truth.  Valdez  was  at 
Vittoria  with  22000  men,  including  the  rein- 
forcements brought  by^Espartere,  and  being  only 
nine  leagues  from  Bilboa*  would  be  inexcusable  ifhe 
suffered  a  town  of  such  importance  to  be  attacked 
without  making  a  vigorous  atttempt  to  succor  it. 

Bilboa  has  5,000  men  within  its  walls,  and  must 
have  received  some  reinforcements  from  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  Santander,  which  set  out  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

Colonel  St.  Yon,  the  officer  commissioned  by 
the  French  Minister  of  War  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  North  of  Spain,  had 
returned  to  Paris,  and  made  his  official  report  of 
what  he  witnessed,  including  his  opinion  of  what 
force  would  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. He  says  that  a  force  of  at  least  120,060 
men,  and  a  four  years1  occupation  of  the  territory, 
would  be  required  to  crush  the  rebels,,  and  even 
then  there  would  be  no  security  against  future  in- 
surrections, after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops: 
but  he  adds,  tliat  there  is  no  danger  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  Government  of  Spain,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  the  Carlists  cross  the  Ebro,  they 
are  in  "  an  enemies  country." 


The  border  war  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
figures  largely  in  the  London  papers,  as  though  it 
might  lead  to  something. 

The  present  Earl  of  Devon,  (the  successor  of 
Lord  Courtenay )  was  a  deputy  clerk  of  Parliament 
when  the  title  fell  to  him. 

The  death  of  Cobbeli  is  variously  commented  on 
by  the  London  press,  the  language  of  eulogy  be- 
ing chiefly  used  in  regard  to  him,  by  the  Tory  pa- 
pers! 

His  death  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  and  consequent  debility. 

We  have  among  our  miscellaneous  extracts  in- 
serted a  notice  of  this  extraordinary  man  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Cotton  from  Algiers. — Some  specimens  of 
the  cotton  grown  in' Algiers,  which  have  recently 
been  sent  to  Paris,  have  excited  considerable  sur- 
prise. The  cotton  is  superior  to  that  imported  from 
New  Orleans.  It  is  finer  and  stronger,  and  will 
bear  comparison  with  either  the  cotton  from  Bour- 
bon or  Cayenne. — [Le  Voleur.] 

From  France. — By  the  Champlain,  Havre  pa- 
pers of  17th  ult,  with  Paris  accounts  of  the  16th, 
are  received.  We  have  examined  the  Havre  Jour- 
nal of  the  16th  and  17th,  politely  put  at  our  dispo- 
sition by  the  Daily  Advertiser,  but  find  nothing  of 
interest. 

The  Moniteur    contains  officially  the  law  lor 
the  payment  of  the  American  claims,  agreeably  lo 
the  votes  of  the  two  Chambers.    A  sketch  of  the 
i  debate  in  the   Peers  on  the  day  the  bill 
JlnasyUJauiwiWlQw, 
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Presidency  of  the  Count  Portalis  (Vice  Presi- 
dent.) Messrs.  Duperre,  Maison,  de  Brogue  and 
Duchatel  are  on  the  Minister's  Bench. 

The  order  of  the  day  calls  for  the  discussion  on 
the  report  of  a  law  for  carrying  into  effect  the  A- 
merican  treaty. 

M,  it  Barante  applies  himself  to  justify  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee,  and  to  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions made  yesterday  by  the  adversaries  of  the  law. 
He  closes  with  persisting  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
committee  who  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  law. 

The  Chamber  proceeded  to  take  up  the  different 
articles  of  the  law. 

Article  1,  is  put  to  the  vote. 

M.  Dabamekige  complains  that  the  power  of  the 
Chambers  has  been  entirely  misunderstood,  and  re* 
quires  that  the  interest  should  not  accrue  before 
the  day  or  which  the  Chambers  may  have  adopted 
the  law. 

M.  4$  JreeKt  ina  few  words  replies  toJIf.  Dubov- 
dksgc.  No  further  debate  ensued,  and  the  article 
is  adopted. 

M.  the  Baron  Mounter,  made  some  observations 
on  Art.  2.  He  requires  that  Government  shall  not 
lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  those  who  have  ceded 
land  inUuisiaaa,  and  thinks  that  1 ,400,000  franca 
itswred  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
which  win  arise.  M.  de  Brogue  replies,  that  the 
Government  will  continue  to'  support  these  elaimt 
as  it  ha*  always  done. 

Articles  t  and  3  are  adopted. 

The  Chamber  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  whole 
Bill.  The  following  is  the  result.  Votes  147— 
white  balU  125,  black  baUs  99.  The  kwb  adopt- 
ed by  the  Chamber. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  16th  was  occupied 
all  day  with  trying  the  prisoners  of  April 

Rumors  of  the  success  of  the  Carlists,  in  different 
parts  of  Spain  were  circulating,  and  had  affected 
the  French  Funds  a  little.  Bilbo*  was  said  to 
have  fallen  into  their  hands— and  at  Burgos,  the 
republio  was  said  to  be  proclaimed.  Nothing  au- 
thentic, however,  is  given. 

The)  dates  from  Madrid  are  of  the  11th.  By  a 
decree  ofthe  10th,  the  Clueen  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  JkfsHsjtes  de  la  Jtoto,  and  named  Count 
Tomn*  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  for 
foreigtt  affairs,  a«*  interim. 

The  Moniteur  has  the  following :— ■*  It  being  the 
mtenlien  of  the  King  to  authorize  all  such  French- 
men as  wish  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Clueen 
of  Spain,  to  do  so  without  losing  the  quality  of 
their  cidaeaship  to  France,  all  demands  for  such 
authorisation  must  be  addressed  to  the  Ministers 
of  Justice,  conformable  to  Art*  91  of  the  Civil 
Code." 

[Ofsensngt  from  European  Papon.) 
A  Lyons  paper  of  the  19th  states,  that  at  JtUx- 
ssteVie,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  5th,  some  eighty  per- 
sons a£  the  Jewish  psi  suasion  being  assembled  in 
the  third  story  of  a  building,  to  celebrate  a  wed- 
ding, at  the  moment  of  beginning  a  dance,  the 
floor  gave  way,  carrying  with  it  all  the  company, 
and  breaking  through  the  9d  and  1st  floors,  buried 
them  beneath  the  rains.  TkkrOa-oix  of  the  number 
were  dug  out  aW,  and  fieefte  others  died  the  next 
day  of  their  wounds.  Among  the  dead  was  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  garrison  there,  and  the 
Jewish  JNiML 

Load  CouaTBNAi— who  passed  some  years  in 
thin  cetintry,  and  has  since  lived  in  France^  recent- 
ly died  there.  He  had  become  Earl  of  Davow 
daring  his  forced  exile. 

His  English  property  goes  to  a  nephew  in  Eng- 
land, hot  his  beautiful  estate  of  DraooU\  near  Paris 
— wefland  happily  do  we  remember  u*in  other  days, 
when  owned  by  an  Ainerican—with  all  Ha  furni- 
ture, he  left,  as  we  learn  by  the  Paris  papers,  to  a 
servant.  This  legacy  is  estimated  at  two  millions 
of  finance.   The  brother  of  the  legatee  keeps  an 


influence  at  the /vourt  of  Stutgard  is  paramount, 
far  from  opposing,  favors  such  an  alliance. 

Cheapness  h  Books  ik  Fiance.— CapL  Ross's 
two  guinea  an/  a  half  volume,  of  his  artic  residence 
is  re-printed  in  Paris  for  fioe  franco,  about  one 
twelfth. 

JfcV,  Glooor9  an  English  Artist,  has  gone  to  Fen 
DoanenU  Land,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  views  of 
its  peculiar  scenery— and  sending  them  home  for 
exhibition. 

Lord  Gosford,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Canada*,  has  been  created  an  English  Peer  by 
the  title  of  Barm  WorHngkam,  of  Beccles,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

Bvmqs  At***.— By  the  Braganza,  dates  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  the  9th  of  June  have  been  recei- 
ved. 

Captain  Pierre  Espiaux,  of  the  French  frigate 
Thisbe,  died  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  17th  of  May, 
and  wae  bunted  with  military  honors  on  the  19th. 
Among  the  attendants  at  his  funeral  were  Mr. 
Dorr,  the  United  States  Consul,  and  Capt.  Perci- 
val  and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  sloopof 
war  Erie. 

The  British  sloop  of  war  Acteon,  Lord  Edward 
Russell,  eemmander,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres  on 
the  91st  of  May,  having  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
the99d  March. 

Some  interest  appears  to  have  been  created  by 
the  detention  of  a  French  brig — the  Hennione — 
on  suspicion  of  having  smuggled  goods  on  board. 
A  long  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  French  Consul,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  brig  was  allowed  to  sail, 
merely,  however,  as  an  indulgence — the  laws  ha- 
ving been  much  relaxed  heretofore— but  notice  is 
given  that  henceforth  they  will  be  most  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

A  splendid  ball  was  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty, on  the  98th  of  May,  in  honor  of  the  Bang's 

birthday.  Captain  Perervalf  and  Lieutenants 
Pope,  and  Eagle,  of  the  Erie,  were  among  the 


Itis  amid  that  a  inarriage  between  the  Duke  of 


The  America,  at  Boston,  from  Calcutta,  whence 
she  sailed  March  19,  reports  that  Lord  Wm.  Ben- 
tick,  Governor  General  of  India,  left  Calcutta  two 
days  previous  in  H.  B.  M.  ship  Curaeoa,  for  Eng- 
land. SirCharieeMetealf,  Governor  General  of 
Arga,  acts  as  Governor  General  of  India,  until  a 
new  appointment. 

I*cwe  Ism  in*  Dew. 

A  maiden  went  forth  at  the  twilight  hoar, 

To  asset  her  tree  leve  In  a  dowy  bower. 

Where  the  rose  snd  sweet  brisr  and  iessaufne  grew, 

And  the  huaasstag  bird  kissed  ftx>m  their  flowers  the  dew 

She  was  bright  as  that  bird  of  the  glittering  wing. 

▲ad  pare  as  the  dew-drop,  and  gay  at  the  spring. 

Another*  in  toe  shade, 

The  youth  wooed  the  maid ; 

Bat  the  moon  rose  high. 

In  the  cloudless  sky, 
'Ire  she  gave  her  consent  and  received  the  ring. 

And  then  she  flew, 

From  love  and  from  dew, 
To  dream  of  them  both  the  long  night  through 

The  night  has  fled,  and  the  dew  is  gone, 
The  maiden  she  in  her  cottage  alone : 
She  is  thinking  of  love  and  moonlight  hours, 
Of  dew j  kisses  and  Jessamine  bowers ; 
And  she  wonders  if  rings  and  tows  are  true; 
Or  as  cold  as  night,  and  as  fleeting  as  dew, 

But  her  hope  is  bright, 

And  her  heart  is  light, 

And  still  she  sings 

Of  bridal  rings. 
Of  rese-bods  and  tows  the  long  night  through. 

And  all  her  theme 


That 


Is  that  bright  dream, 
o'er  her  heart  by  the  n 


moon's  pale  beam. 
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The  maiden  Is  clad  In  her  bridal  dress, 

The  ut  lest  N  there  to  unite  and  bless ; 

And  beside  her  the  bridegroom  has  taken  hk  stand, 

Te  tests  of  her  Up  end  to  touch  her  hand, 

Andto  wedtnthe  face  of  the  world  the  maid 

Wis*  ha  weoed  at  night  hvtha  JsassiaiM  shads* 

Kq  eye  more  bright, 

IfaMierisMielBfBtt 


Than  her's,  the  bride, 
v      »_     .     Who  smiles  in  her  pride, 
For  the  ring  is  hers,  and  the  row  Is  paid. 

But  maidens  beware 

Of  the  dew  and  night  ah, 
Not  always  are  truth  and  goldrhun  found  there. 

[Foa  the  Nsw-Yoax  Amolicai?.] 

Bluslntjs.-£y  Ftmeeut,  inikt  Country. 

ABSENCE- A  Bom. 

The  heart  no  deeper  gloom  can  know, 

Than  absences  tomb-like  soltade-. 
I  better  bore  thine  anger's  glow 

Than  the  dull  peace  which  has  ensued— 

Give  back  mine  eyes,  thy  form  again ! 

Give  but  mine  ears,  thv  quickening  voice 
And  though  thy  glances  flash  disdain. 

And  words  speak  daggers,  I'll  rejoice  !— 
For  oh !  reproach  I  could  forgive, 

Howe'er  it  jarrM  my  brain  to  hear ; 
And  e'en  thy  fury's  gase  outlive, 

To  know  but  tale,  that  thou  wen  near— 
A  charm,  thy  words  and  looks  contain, 

That  numbs  their  power  to  harm,  or  kill  j 
Like  painted  rage,  or  chanted  pain, 

'Tis  beauty,  and  'tis  music  atluV- 
For,  shot  through  eyelids  plumed  like  those, 

Thy  glance  must  of  their  softness  share ; 
And  through  those  lips,  the  curse  that  flows, 

Comes  swetenHl  from  the  honey  there— 

I  must  return !— though  doubly  curst— 
Though  all  thy  lightnings  scathe  my  brain, 

I  care  not— I  have  known  the  worst— 
For  absence  owns  no  master-pain.— 
No.6.  ^  W~ 

[From  the  Cazenovia  Rev.  Monitor.] 
OaioiNAL  Poetry. — The  following  lines  are  the 
production  of  a  lad  of  13  years,  a  student  m  one  of 
our  literary  institutions.  They  were  suggested  by 
viewing  an  engraved  representation  ofViamv* 
Cave,  in  the  possession  of  his  room  mate.  'The 
reader  will  better  understand  the  argument  of  the 
poem,  and  better  appreciate  the  talents  of  the  juvei 
nile  author,  by  being  informed  that  Stafva  is  m 
small  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebrides ;  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curioahiee 
in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world j  the  whole  south- 
west end  being  supported  by  ranges  of  basaltic  pil- 
lars, mostly  above  50  feet  nigh,  and  four  feet  in 
thickness.  The  magnificent  cavern,  called  Fin-ma - 
coul,  or  Fingal's  Cave,  is  on  this  island,  and  ex- 
tends 350  feet  in  length.  Its  entrance  is  a  natural 
arch,  53  feet  wide  and  116  high,  from  which  the 
cavern  is  lighted,  so  that  its  farthest  extremity  may 
be  seen.  It  is  supported  on  each  side  hy  ranees  of 
columns,  and  roofed  by  the  fragments  of  others  that 
have  been  broken  off  in  forming  it.  The  bottom 
of  the  Cave  is  filled  by  the  sea,  reaching  to  the  ex* 
tremity,  and  in  very  calm  weather  a  boat  may  sail 
into  it 

StStflSU 

I've  gazed  on  Nature  In  the  sleepy  lake, 
The  green-clothed  Held,  and  wildly  tangled  brake ; 
I've  heard  her  whisper  in  the  fluttering  trees, 
Sing  In  the  brook  and  murmur  In  the ' 


Until  her  quiet  musk,  to  my  heart 

adnai 

Like  k>ver*e  frowns  before  his  loved  one's  lay. 


Would  love  and  peace  and 
And  every  fretful  feeling  die  awa; 


ppineee  impart, 


And  then  I've  turn»d,  on  wilder  scenes  to  brood* 
And  court  thee,  Nature,  in  thy  sterner  mood ; 
flave  seen  the  cloud  .envelopM  mountain  ride* 
The  tranquil  forest  sleeping  on  it*  aide. 
But  not  those  scenee  such  pleasing  fear  Impart, 
As  Statva's  rugged  isle,  where  Nature  scorns  St  Art  f 

Here,  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark  blue  see, 
That  longs  to  trespass  on  earth's  boundary, 
'Neath  lowering  skies,  amM  whose  twilight  grey, 
The  Joyous  sunbeams  seem  afraid  to  play— 
Serenely  calm,  in  solitary  pride. 
A  glorious  pile  reposes  on  the  tide : 
From  ocean's  depths  the  giant  columns  rise, 
And  lift  the  self-born  structure  to  the  skies. 
Firm  on  its  rocky  base  each  pillar  stands. 
No  chisel'd  shall,  no  work  of  mortal  nan 


1 


Ere  man  had  ceased  in  savage  woods  to  dwell, 
(Roots  for  his  food,  his  drink  the  crystal  wall,) 
Ere  yet  he  knew  the  joys  of  social  we, 
And  scarcely  sought  his  fellow  but  in  strife, 
Ere  cities  grew,  or  Parian  marble  shone. 
Those  columns  stood,  and  stand  while  Joey  are  gees! 

Tec  many  a  broken  pillar  strewed  around. 
And  many  a  vista  levell'd  to  the  ground, 
Proclaim,  that  not  e'en  Nature's  works  are  free, 
All  conquering  Time,  from  thy  sure  mast  si  j  ! 

Then,  mortal.  Mush,  to  owa  the  eeUsh  grief 
Which  prompts  s  murmur  If  thy  days  he  brief  t 
When  Nature's  brightest  glories  disappear, 
Shall  thy  mortality  demand  a  tear/ 

Mark  where  the  portal,  yawning  o'er  the  wave. 
Reveals •»  view  the  beaodee  ef  the  Gave: 
Majesne  eeremnarJee  on  either  skis 
The  at  eked  eaaepy  abeve  the  tide, 
Which,  mildly  gfluertng  with  a  sparry  Igkt, 
8hmeslike  the  spaaflsd  firmament  of  mjejss. 
>Tw  Nature's  palace,    nconung  tsjsmssT  ^ 
Intesselos  lessln  reverence  resred  than  prise** 
Thasswg»j^ies<mss^giam^ml»treerj 

•  sTJPwJfsreA 
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She  fled,  disdainful  of  a  Doric  fane, 
And  bUili  her  chapel  on  th»  Atlantic  main ! 
Still  a«  we  faze,  a  feeling  more  intense 
Grows  with  each  lookK  end  steal*  on  every  sense  j 
The  frowning  arch  aDove,  the  sea  below, 
The  time-cemented  pillar's  serried  row>   - 
The  ocean  wrestling  with  the  pile  in  vain, 
That  hurls  its  breakers  back  in  calm  disdain, 
Blend  in  a  seene  so  solemn,  yet  ho  fair, ' 
That  man  seems  almost  sji  intruder  there ! 
Each  hollow  blast  that  slowly  dies  away, 
Sounds  like  some'apiril'a /nehincholy  lay; 
And  oath*  harmonious  cave  sends  forth  its  song, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  see  an  airy  throng. 
Of  mermaid!  flitting  oVr  the  unruffled  wave, 
And  breathing  low,  sort  dirges  through  the  cave  : 
There  is  a  stillness— but  not  of  the  grave— 
A  breathless  life  within  that  wondrous  cave— 
A  deep  contentment,  a- mute  harmony, 
A  holy  presence  that  we  cannot  see, 
But  yet  can  feel : -for  Ocean  murmurs  on, 
As  if  in  prayer,  Ms  deep-toned  orison  ; 
And  winds  without,  that  rage  in  lawless  din, 
Are  hush'd  to  music  as  they  enter  in ! 

Oh !  let  the  skfptic  on  whose  doubling  eyes 
Jn  vain  the  beauties  of  creation  rise—  - 
7ho,  while  he  views  the  loveliness  of  earth, 
an  yet  disown  the  power  that  gave  it  birth, 
ere  iej  hid}  gazp,  and  say  nwas  chance  alone 
hat  reared  the  pi  W  and  nicely  carved  the  stone— 
That  lent  each  shaft  such  noble  symmetry- 
Alas  i  it  mocks  his  pooi  philosophy, 
Tells  him  a  truth  he  lkUe  dream'd  before, 
Man  teas  not  made  to  question,  but  adore. 


Circular.  To  Engineers  and  Superintendents 
of  Railroads'  and  Canals.— I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
tWP  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  parous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Engineer,  or  Super- 
intendent, of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted State*,  to  furnish- me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
^ith  afttU  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
rnilroty)  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  stole  tye  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
compjeted,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
par  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationary  engines— in  short,  every  thing  which  may  be 

of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  me  first  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
Snu  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  09  soon  as  completed.       „w„^n 

D.  K.  MJISOR. 

New-York,  Juno.^7,  1835. 

RAILROAD?  JOURNAL  AND  ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  eight  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvement*,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 

Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.  Previous  volumes 
same  price ;  full  sett  of  four  volumes.  912. 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 

Or  q  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which,  is  delineated  ail  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
ana  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  92 

MECHANICS*  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTe. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sized  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  Selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  il  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  IN  advance.   -Previous  volumes  91,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COx\IPANION— 
A  monthlv  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  others,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  — is -published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  ££NTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
to        ,         '         .    „  D.K.  MINOR. 

^  V  AU  letters  mijst  be  postage  paid.   Eleven  num- 


bers  sent  Jto  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twenty 
three  for  910.  D.  K.  M. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;   it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them:    It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  Volume,  new  series,  ana 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.    No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions.   It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa. 
I  ges  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  end  tdhen  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vola.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  volume. 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
S.  Blydenburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Feesenden,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  or  of  (he  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street,  New-York. 

PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Past  Office, 
New-York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  ate. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml- 
ners  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
H  arlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  Ci«y.  Libera! 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  81.  John's  flaH,  Prank- 
fort  street,  New-York. 

__  JOHN  RUTTER.  Con ti actor. 

{Cr  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Gazette  aud 
Penney  haniau,  will  phrase  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  street,  New- York.    23— tf 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

500  Tons  Railroad  Iron,  S  inch  by  1,  with  Spikes  and 
Spiking  Plates  to  match,  for  sale  by 

WM.  G.  BULL  at  CO. 
20-3tp  74  Wall-st. 

I  NOTICE  / 

S  hereby  given,  that  an  Assessment  of  Ten  Dollars/ on 
each  share  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Boston,  Norwich  W 
New  London  Railroad  Company,  has  been  laid  payable  on 
the  13th  day  of  August,  1835,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  52  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  at  the  (luinebaug  Bank, 
Norwich. 

~      .  ._  .  ,      THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Treasurer. 
Norwich,  July  I  Ith,  1835. jy.ia.  U13 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS, 
MANY  ft  WARD,   Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  aad  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
castings  required  lor  railroads.  R-iy  febU 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT.  AMD 
•„-_„,     »AIJL.ROAD  SPIKKS. 

JjT  Railroad  Spikes  of  cvtry  description  required, 
maUc  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
he  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  .fuH  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMA8TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sept.  11- ly 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES* 

JCf  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keep's  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  oxtentlve  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub* 
senber's  Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  tho  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companion  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  ha*. 
Ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  Iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail, 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  facto. 7— Tor  vhlcb 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
morathan  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

<  £fr-  All  orders  directed  to  the  A  gent, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
bo  punctually  attended  to. 

~  „  .  .  HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

m.  ?*?  8P,ke»  ar«  k«Pt  •«  »*le,  et  factory  prices,  by  I. 
k  J  Townsehd,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  ;  J.  I.  Brower,  fttt  Waurstreet,  New- 
York;  A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia:  T.  Jaaviers,  BaltJ. 
more ;  Degrand  ft  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.—Raih*oad  Companies  would  dp, well  to  forward 
thelrotders  as  early  as  practicable,  as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
wkh^e^lyinaeJUV^demaitdforWs^r^ei. 

1#*MII|  R,  BURDEN* 


STEPHENSONt 

Bnxlderofa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Car*  fsr Rail- 
road, 

No.  204  Elixabethstreet,  near  Bleeeker  street, 

New-York. 

£3*  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  te 
examine  these  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  In  operation,  JMtf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 


_  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  te  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Mac  hire 
Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscriber*  at  Peterson,  or  §0  Wall 
street,  New.  7ork,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Alio,  Flange  Tires  curoed  complete. 

Jd  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  ORQ8VENOR 

*       RAILWAY  IRON. 


09  tons  ol  1    inch  by  *  Inch, )     Flat  Bars  in  lengths  • 


200 

40 

800 

800 


do.  H  do. 
do.  if  do. 
do.  2  do. 
do.  ?\  do. 
soon  expected. 


1 4  to  IS  feet,  countersunk 
,  holes,  endscut  at  an  angle 
'of  45  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 

suit. 


SSOdo.of  Edge  Rallsof  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  S3,  and  38  laches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  «4, 2*,  8,,  3, 3fc  3»,  and  3*  inches  dismast  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ment* and  Incorporated  Govsrnmems,  and  the  Drawback: 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.kO,  RALSTON, 

0  8outh  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  thedifferentkindsot  Bella, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Strikes,  and  Splicing  Pistes, In  asa 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  wril  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

$3*  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  instruments,  large  and  email  sixes,  with  big* 
magnifying  powers-  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  *  treat, 

J31 8t  corasr  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING*     - 

INSTRUMENTS* 

53»  The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  lastra 
ments  in  his  profession,  warranted  cqaal,  if  t.ot  superior, 
In  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  far- 
ported  or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  *n» .  among;  which  are  an  improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  /el- 
escopes — and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Gonioeneter 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  loaqruejeet  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  st.,  FhUadelpMaw 

The  following  recommendations  are  reapeetftrily  ent- 
mkted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  other* wtereeted.  ^ 

Baltimore,  1889. 

In  reply  to  thy  inquiriesreapectingthe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infer* 
motion.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  or  construction  or  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  ate  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejeind  ore  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pattern*  for  the  levels  and  con 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  ray  assistants  generally,  te 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
tried  in  laying  the  rails  on  thlj  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arevtr 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  ike 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 

filetelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
nstruuicnt  fhat  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  co  all  others  now  in  utefbr  layinfof 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 

Respectfully  thy  friend,  • 

JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8  nrPt  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1833. 
Having  for  the  last  (wo  years  made  constant  use  • 
Mr.  Young's  '*  Patent  Improved  Compass,*'  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Instrument 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  41.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Oefmantown,  February,  1833. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  astd  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  An  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  pre ferabls  to  any  Others  tor JisM 
purpose. 

77    HSNRY ^.CAMPBELL,  Eaf^hlled. 

jal  1  j  German*,  and  Norilst,  Kal&oat 
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.  Oeahd  Jukotioii  Railway— We  have 
been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a  manu> 
script  copy  of  a  report  of  Joseph  Locke, 
Bsq.t  engineer  of  this  important  railroad  in 
-England,  in  relation  to  die  form  of  rail  to 
be  used  on  that  roed.  furnished  by  the  Pre- 
■idem  of  that  company  to  the  President  of 
the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
It  is  accompanied  by  two  sheets  of  draw- 
ings, exhibiting  in- full  Mite  the  different 
kinds  and  shapes  of  rails  need  on  the  Liver, 
pool  and  Manchester  Road,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral other  kinds  of  rail  now  in  use  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  soon,  we  are  gratified  to  be 
■Me  to  say,  be  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
when  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
re-publish  it  entire  in  the  Journal. 

Sawiho  Machine  tor  »kllipio  Treks. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  are  appreciated  and  rewarded. 
Mr.  James  Hamilton  has,  we  understand, 
met  with  an  unprecedented  sale  of  the  right 
to  use  and  vend  his  machine  for  cutting 
down  trees,  having  sold  a  large  portion  of 
the  Union,  in  States.  Thorn  who  desire  to 
obtain  the  right  for  -its  use,  should  apply 
■eon  if  they  desire  to  have  it  at  fint  prices. 
Mr.  Hamilton  resides  at  167  Crosby  street, 
New-York.  •  

Died,  at  Columbia,  Pa.,  on  Thursday 
80th  uh.,  Wm.  H.  McCutohkh,  Engineer, 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  aged  26 
TSMf^LPhikKkb^Cwattrnwl  Herald.] 


The  [Work  ooeb  bravely  on. — Books 
were  opened  in  this  city  last  week,  and  also 
in  New.Haveu  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  New- 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The  impar- 
lance of  the  route,  and  the  favorable  report 
of  Mr.  Twining,  the  engineer,  caused  an 
unusually  large  subscription.  The  amount 
required  was  81,000,000,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  over  $5,700,000,  or  nearly 
lit  timet  what  was  required.  At  such  a 
result  we  are  not  at  all  surprised.'  The  en- 
terprising and  business  character  of  the  in-. 
habitants  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  togetherwith  the  certainty  of  its  be- 
ing continued  to  Springfield,  and  thence  to 
Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  thus  opening 

easy  communication  with  Boston ;  and' 
the  <dtno»t,  as  'others  Relieve,  but  as  we  be- 
lieve, positive,  certainty  of  its  being  extend- 
ed  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  at 
least  to  Haverhill,  in  New.  Hampshire,  and 
most  certainly  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  must 
make  the  road  between  Hartford  and  New- 
Haven  one  of  the  most  productive  railroads 

the  country.   It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

The  Nkw-Jersey  Railroad. — We  are 
happy  to  see  that  this  great  work,  so  im- 
portant to  the  interest  of  this  City,  is  ra- 
pidly progressing.  The  contractors  and 
men  are  engaged  along  the  line  from  Rail- 
way to  tkja  city.  The  road  from  Railway 
to  Newark  is  already  graded,  and  only 
awaits  the  laying  of  rails  to  perfect  it.  We 
learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Directors 
to  have  it  completed  to  New- Brunswick 
during  this  year.  Our  city  will  then  be  in' 
the  vicinity  of  Neu>-  York,  with  all  the  ad. 
vantages  of  cheap  living  here  and  all  tbe 
benefits  of  the  'New-York  market.  We 
hazard  little  in  asserting,  that,  upon  the 
completion  of  this  road,  enterprise  and 
wealth  will  not  Sod  any  place  in  New-Jer- 
sey, or  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York,  with 
superior  advantages  to  New-Brunswick  for 
their  profitable  exercise  and  investment. 
We  also  learn  that  the  travelling  over  the 
road  from  Newark  to  New-York  is  im- 
mense, and  that  the  proceeds  of  that  part 
of  the  road  will  yield  a  handsome  return  for 
the  capital  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  entire  nine  to  this  city.— [FredOTian.] 


[Fnrmthe  Wnowk  Jf.  J.  Jhs%  -JdwrtUtr.] 
Morris  and  Esssx  Rau.  Ra/,n, The  Engi- 
neer, Judge  Wright, having •xmtf.cted  his  surreys, 
has  laid  before  the  Directors,  his  profiles,  survey*, 
and  estimates,  which  we.  linden'  utnd  are  favorable 
to  tho  prospects  of  the  ConUB.'.nr,  and  entirely  sat- 
isfectwY  to  lite  RoonT. 

Of  the  several  routes  surveyed,  the  two  most 
practicable  would  each  makr,  the  whole  distance  S3 
miles,  from  Moiriatown  to  We  work,  both  passing 
through  Springfield.  Leaving  Springfield,  one  of 
tho  two  surveys  named  pr.sses  through  Lyons 
Fanns  to  the  south  end  of  Newark,  and  the  other 
proceeds  north  through  Orange.  The  situation  of 
the  hills  on  the  route  of  *.lie  present  turnpike  front 
Springfield  to  Newark  render  that  route,  it  is  said, 
impracticable.  On  either  of  these  routes  the  high- 
■  grade  will  not  exceed  an  elevationof  70  feet  per 
c,  for  3  miles  on  die  eastern  slope  of  the  Short 
I  Lib:  60  feet  is  me  maximum  of  the  rest  of  the 

le  estimate  of  the  whom  cost  of  putting  the 
.road  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  cars  is— 

By  the  southern  route,  $2 17,14  j 

Orange,  or  northern  route,  219,193 

including  a  bridge  over  the  Passaic,  at  Chatham, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  S30.0O0,  all  told.    The     ' 
cost  of  the  road  itself,  without  a  bridge,  would 
therefore  be  at  tbe  rate  of  8000  per   mile,  single 
track  with  necessary  turn-outs. 

That  the  estimate  is  a  liberal  one,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  an  offier  has  been  made  to 
the  Directors  of  a  contract  for  the  whole  road  at 
the  estimate,  y  ith  ample  security  for  its  fulfilment. 
But  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  cost  will  fall 
short  of  '  the  estimate — the  right  of  way  being 
conceded  by  the  land  holders,  as  it  probably.  , '' 
would  be. 

Cakal  Breach  *t  Pobt  Bibon.— W,  fern 

been  furnished  with  the  following  lette^  from  A. 
Burt,  Esq.,  Canal  Superintendent,  to  the  Comp- 
troller.—[Alb.  Argus.] 

"Pert  fljrvn,  Thvndar   js/  Arvso. 
"Dear  air- A  breach  was  mad  a  „  lne  e^dua 
at  this  place  yesterday  about  no^n.    We  are  mak- 
inggreHte«ruons,BJidhoDei^hevehr«pai>edso   ■ 
as  to  let  id  the  water  to  raorvow  morning      It  will 
probably  cost  300  or  350  do- Jars  to  repairM." 

Tho  Quebec  Gazette,  of  July  uth,  state*  that 
Captain  Youie,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  arrived  . 
there  on  Saturday  afternoon,  from  Montreal,  hav- 
ing  been  ordered  from  Quebec  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  compliance  with,  the  Address  of  the 
committee  of  the  ciUrerts  appoirsed  u  ptcntnta  tbe  . 
construction  of  the  Railway  to  Maine, 

Dr.  David  M.  Reese,  of  New  York,  has  been  • 
appointed  to  the  chair  or  Chemistry,  *&,  in  the 
Washington.  Medical  College  of  Bslwwte, 
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Who  that  has  travelled  on  railroads  in  this 
country' has  not  also  been  annoyed  from  the 
same  cause  ?  We  give  the  following  com- 
munication,  hoping  that  a  remedy  may  re- 
sult from  discussion1. 

[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
Mb.  Editob, — I  have  been  very  much  an- 
noyed while  travelling  behind  locomotive 
engines,  (where  wood,  coal,  or  coke,  haai 
been  used  for  fuel,)  with  the  dust  and  cin- 
ders flying  in  my  eyes,  and  soiling  my 
clothes,  and  am  very  much  surprized  that 
no  remedy  has  -yet  been  attempted  or  sug- 
gested. The  following  plan  I  think  will 
remedy  the  evil : 

Place  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  or  other 
material,  in  a  horizontal  position  over  the  lo- 
comotive, and  similar  ones  over  each  of  the 
cars.  The  one  over  the  locomotive  may  have 
a  wider  mouth  than  the  others.  Those 
upon  the  cars  may  lie  flat ;  the  tops  of  the 
oars,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinders, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  that  they  should 
lap ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  wol -answer 
wnsn  placed  some  inches  apart.  As  the 
cinders  axe  emitted  from  t£#  chimney  top, 
they  will  be  immediately  drawn  within  the 
cylinders,  through  which  there  will  be  a  cur- 
rent of  air  sufficient  to  drive  them  to  the 
rear  of  the  train.  The  rush  of  air  to  fill 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  rapid  passage  of 
the  cars,  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  cin- 
ders passing  through  the  cylinders. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant,  m 

Tbss.  Symington.* 

Yk%  B. — Letters  patent  will  be  taken  out 
for  die  foregoing  invention.        *     T.  S. 

Baltimore,  July  30, 1835. 

The  annexed  inquiries  are  of  great  im- 
portance at  this  period ;  and  we  are  very 
desirous  that  experienced  practical  engi- 
neers should  give  answers. 

[Far  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

Me.  Minor, — Please,  through  the  me- 
dium  of  your  useful  paper,  put  the  follow- 
ing queries  to  engineers.  The  answers  of 
practical  men  might  elicit  information  on 
an  important  subject. 

1.  Would  or  would  it  not  be  better  to  lay 
the  tracks  of  railroads  wider  apart,  say 
six  or  seven  feet  ? 

2.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  construct  the 
wheels  of  railway  cars  much  larger,  say 
five,  six,  or  seven  feet  in  diameter  \ 

3.  Would  not  large  wheels  be  less  likely 
to  break  stone  sills,  and  bend  wooden  ones  ? 

4.  In  the  use  of  large  wheels  awJ  narrow 
railways,  would  it  not  be  better  to  suspend 
a  part  of  the  burthen  under  the  axle  1 

5.  Could  not  a  railway  be  constructed 
upon  the  undulating  principle,  as  the  ground 
will  best  suit,  say  with  planes  of  50  to  100 
feet  in  the  mile  ascent  and  descent,  and  ac- 
company the  cars  with  a  locomotive  that 
should  condense  atmospheric  air  into  a  re- 
ceiver in  descending,  which  condensed  air, 
<used  as  steam,  by  reversing  the  motion  of 
the  engine,  would  assist    the  propelling 

.  power  in  ascending  the  next  plane  1  Would 
not  this  idea,  improved  upon,  lessen  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  expensive  graduation? 

The  full  and  explicit  answers  of  engi- 
neers to  any  or  all  of  the  above  queries, 
whether  as  objections  or  approvals,  would 

Ait  Inquirbr.   . 


We  are  very  much  obliged  to  "A  Young 
Engineer"  for  the  foUo  wing  communication, 
and  hope  to  hear  again  from  him. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Raflroad  Journal :  P**.v 

Bib,— Having  been  employed  in  Novem- 
ber fast  to  ascertain  the  number  and  capa- 


city of  the  steam  engines  then  in  use  in  this 
city,  for  the  various  manufacturing  purpo- 
ses with  which  Our  city  abounds,  and  think- 
ing that  an  abstract  would  be  interesting  to 
many  of  your  readers,  I  have  prepared  the 
following,  namely : 

Whole  number  of  engines  in  daily  opera- 
tion, 76* ;  aggregate  number  of  horse  pow- 
ers, 858 ;  aggregate  number  of  gallons  of 
water  used  per  day,  of  10  hoars,  o0,385. 

Which,  in  the  event  of  your  deeming 
worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your  columns, 
will  not  only  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
me,  in  having  added  to  your  useful  work, 
I  but  wilt  be  the  means  of  eliciting  some  fur- 
ther contributions,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
from  A  Young  Engineer. 

New-York,  July  20, 1835. 

[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.] 
On  Turnouts  in  Railroads,  with  Flexible 

Moveable  Rails.     By  Thos.  Gorton, 

Civil  Engineer. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  railroads 
are  being  rapidly  introduced  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  believed 
that  any  improvement  relating  to  the  va- 
rious parts  of  their  construction  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  turnouts 
upon  railroads,  (so  far  as  the  writer's 
knowledge  extends,)  have  been  construct- 
ed with  stiflr  moveable  rails.  When  these 
stiff  rails  arc  moved  round  so  as  to  make 
a  communication  with  the  turnout  and 
main  line,  a  rectilinear  angle  of  several 
degrees  is  formed  by  the  stiff  rail  ajid 
main  line,  which  subjects  cars  passing 
through  the  turnout  to  much  jar  and  la- 
teral friction.  This  friction  is  so  great 
as  to  injure  both  cars  and  railroad.  In 
a  late  conversation  with  Mr.  E.  Miller, 
superintendant  of  machinery  on  the  Port- 
age railroad,  he  informed  me  that  they 
proposed  using  flexible  moveable  rails  for 
their  turnouts.  The  rail  adopted  on  that 
road  is  the  parallel  edge  rail,  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  weighing  forty  pounds  per 
yard.  I  understood  that  the  plan  of  their 
turnouts  was  not  fully  matured,  but  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  have  about  three 
feet  of  the  rail  made  fast  in  two  heavy 
chairs,  and  the  other  fifteen  feet  to  be 
sprung  into  a  curved  form,  when  it  was 
desired  to  pass  into  the  crossing  or  turn- 
out. 

This  at  once  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
decided  improvement,  in  as  much  as  turn- 
outs might  be  made  on  this  principle,  so 
that  cars  might  pass  through  them  with 
tho  same  facility  as  in  the  curved  parts  of 
the  main  line.  In  examining  tho  subject, 
the  first  requisite  is,  that  the  rail  at  the 
moveable  end  should  be  deflected  so  as 


may  be  supported  on  chairs ;  these  chairs 
to  rest  on  cast  iron  seats,  having  a  ledge 
on  one  side  for  the  ehairs  to  slide  against 
when  the  rail  is  sprung  round  into  the 
turnout.  The  seats  consequently  must  be 
laid  down  in  the  curve  form  which  the 
rail  is  to  assume  in  the  turnout.  If  it  is 
thought  that  the  chairs  on  this  part  of  the 
rail  will  work  out  of  place,  they  may  be 
bolted  to  it,  or  secured  in  some  other 
manner  by  guides  on  the  seats.  The 
two  moveable  rails  of  a  turnout  should 
then  be  connected  by  two  oi  three  stiff 
coupling  bars,  to  give  them  permanence, 
and  preserve  the  proper  distance  between 
them.  The  rails  may  then  be  worked 
by  a  vertical  lever  of  a  suitable  length. 
This  lever,  with  a,  ball  placed  upon  its 
top,  will  serve  as  an  index  to  persons 
travelling  the  road,  by  pointing  out  the 
position  of  the  moveable  rails,  that  the 
cars  may  be  stopped  in  time,  if  the  rails 
are  not  right. 

The  result  of  some  calculations  for 
rails  of  different  lengths  will  now  be 
given,  together  with  the  length  of  a  turn- 
out for  each  kind  of  rail.  These  calcu- 
lations are  made  for*  a  double  track  of 
railroad,  the  distance  between  the  rails  of 
each  track  being  4.75  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  inner  rails,  including 
the  width  of  each  rail,  ^ve  feet.  But  as 
railroads  in  general  do  not  differ  much 
from  this  in  outline,  the  length  of  a  turn- 
out will  not  be  affected  much  by  such  dif- 
ference. 

The  following  table  will  be  understood 
from  the  explanation  given  therein. 
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In  the  above  table,  fractions  of  a  foot 
have  been  omitted  in  the  last  two  columns, 
the  object  being  to  give  sufficient  inform- 
ation in  a  tabular  form,  from  which  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages  may  be  made  for  turnouts  with 
moveable  rails  of  different  lengths,  and 
arcs  of  different  radii.  An  angle  of  7° 
has  been  adopted  in  this  table  for  the. 

„    ,    „,        -  *m  •     *  j«  *         l  *  *u       crossing    plate.     Increasing    this  angle 

to  eave  a  sufficient  distance  between  the  U  wou,d  &0£en  lhe  turnout  b  *  ,iu,e      £  ifJ 

rait  of  the  mam  l.ne  and  the  fixed  part  of  I  hard,y  neccg8ary  to  mention>  that  the  pIan 

of  the  turnout  proposed  here  is  (hat  of 
an  inverted  curve,  with  a  piece  of  straight 
line  in  the  centre. 
It  is  believed  that  a  turnout  of   from 


the  turnout.  Then,  secondly,  let  the  ra- 
dius  of  curvature  for  the  turnout  be  de- 
termined ;  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two 
requisites  determine  the  length  of  the 
moveable  rails.  These  rails  may  then  be 
laid  down  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  about  one  foot  of  that  part  con* 

nected  with  the  main  line  be  made  fast 

in  a  heavy  cast  iron  chair,  by  a  wedge, 

j  and  by  a  bolt  passing  through  the  chair 

and  rail.    The  moveable  part  of  the  rail 


i 


*  FV6m  *  to  ft  n*v*  toot  ended  Mace. 


400  to  500  feet  radius,  with  flexible  move, 
oble  rails,  willjae  found  to  answer  a  much 
better  purpose  than  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Several  important  railroads 
have  curves  as  abrupt  as  this.  On  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  there  are  two 
■harp  curves,  one  of  337,  and  the  other 
of  only  316  feet  radius. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 
On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan- 

fent  Lines,  to  pass  through  Given  Points. 
y  J.  S.  Van  Db  Graaff. 

(Continued  from  number  24.)  • 

27.  The  preceding  articles,  with  their  ob- 
vious combinations,  embrace  all  the  cases 
which  can  occur  in  the  field,  by  a  method 
of  computation  rigorously  accurate,  and  of 
convenient  application.  But  before  closing 
this  part  of  the  subject,  the  following  ex- 
ample will  be  here  given,  as  a  general  illus- 
tration of  the  method  to  be  pursued  when 
an  alteration  is  proposed  in  a  line  after  the 
completion  of  a  location. 


Let  D  A  F  A'  G  L  represent  a  located  line 
having  the  following  character :  D  A,  a  tan. 
gent ;  A  F,  a  curve,  modulus  of  curvature 
2°  3',  and  length  18  chains ;  F  A',  a  tangent, 
length  9  chains ;  A'  G  L,  a  curve,  modulus 
of  curvature  of  the  part  A'  G,  2°  52',  and 
length  of  the  same  part,  15  chains.  Now, 
it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  origin  A  4 
chains  back  upon  the  tangent  line  D  A,  to  a 
station  B ;  and  to  lay  a  curve  B  R  15  chains, 
with  the  same  modulus  of  curvature,  2°  3' ; 
and  it  is  required  to  know  what  would  be 
the  direct  distance  R  Q,  between  the  two 
curves  from  the  point  R.  And  if  a  tangent 
R  X'  be  laid  from  the  point  R,  it  is  also  re. 
quired  to  know  the  proper  position  in  that 
tangent  line,  for  the  origin  B',  and  the  ne- 
cessary modulus  of  curvature,  in  order  to 
trace  a  new  curve  B'  G  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  pass  again  into  the  original  line  G  L  with 
a  common  tangent  at  the  station  G. 

Because  B  R  =  15  chains,  and  B  A  =  4 
chains,  the  difference  is  11  chains,  and  the 
curve  A  Q,  will  therefore  obviously  contain 
more  than  11  chains  when  R  Q,  is  normal 
to  the  tangent  R  X'.  Hence,  taking  the 
station  Q,  at  the  extremity  of  13  chains,  the 
data  for  computing  the  line  R  Q,  by  means 
of  (XXV.),  will  be,  T'  =  2°  3',  n  =  13,  m 
=  15,andoc  =  +  4;  or, 2»T  =  53°  18', and 

! -01022 
4)6256 

«4x5Z§^0178  +  l6}i=(4K)0 

-4  X  2153  +  16)4  =  y/  n^  -  3.38 
chains  nearly  =  R  ft.    And  by  (XXVI.), 

_       1.076—4  ^e,      , 

Cos.  P  =  — gpgg —  =  —  •8651 ;  that  is, 

P  =  210°  6'.  Hence,  the  angle  Q  R  X'  will 
evidently  be  expressed  by  2mT  +  210°  6'  — 
180°  =  01°  86' ;  which  being  nearly  a  right 
angle,  proves  that  13  integer  chains  in  the 
curve  A  ft,  corresponds  most  nearly  with  a 
true  normal  line  H  B.  The  length  of  the 
ftus  ft  &  furnishes  the  date  by  which  to 


judge  of  the  situation  of  the  ground  at  the 
point  R. 

The  origin,  and  curvature  of  .the  new 
curve  B'  G,  will  now  be  investigated  by 
means  of  (XVII.)  and  (X VIII.)  Let  any 
arbitrary  point  K  be  selected  for  the  origin 
of  a  system  rectangular  axes  K  X',  K  Y' ; 
and  compute  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates 
A'  H',  H'  K,  of  the  origin  K,  taken  with  re- 
ference to  the  rectangular  axes  which  have 
their  origin  at  A'. 

In,  such  a  case  as  the  present,  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  take  the  point  K  coin- 
ciding with  the  station  R ;  but  in  order  to 
retain  the  results  given  in  a  former  example, 
take  R  K  =  12  chains;  and  the  values  of*  the 
required  co-ordinates  will  then  be,  A'  II'  = 
+  1-37  chains,  and  H'  K  =  +  1  58  chains. 

The  co-ordinates  of  the  point  G,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  axes  K  X',  K  Y',  may 
now  be  computed  by  means  of  (XXL),  after 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  same  point,  taken 
with  reference  to  the  axes  at  A',  have  been 
determined  by  (VII.)  To  find  these  latter 
co-ordinates,  the  given  data  are,  T  =  2°  52', 
and  n  =  15 ;  or,  2nT  =  83°.    Hence,  by 

(VII.),  x  =  1X0002  =  9'98  cha!ns'  y  =  -10002 
=  9*30  chains.    Now,  the  data  necessary  for 
computing  the  new  co-ordinates  by  means 
of  (XXI.),  are,  oc  =  -f  137,  H  =  +  1-53,  z 
=  + 12°  18',  x  =  9-98,  and  y  =  9-3.     Hence, 
x'  =  10*88  X  -2130 -{-  11-35  X  -9770  =  2-32 
+  1109  f=  13*41  chains,  y  =  10*88  X  -977 
—  11*35  X   -213  =  10*63  —  2*42  =  8  21 
chains.    The  inclination  of  a  tangent  r.t  G,  ; 
to  the  tangent  F  A',  is  expressed  by  30  X  i 
2°  52'  =  86° ;  and  therefore  the  inclination 
of  a  tangent  at  G,  to  th^  tangent  R  X',  is  | 
expressed  by  86°  —  12°   IS'  =  73°  42'. 
The  given  data  by  which  to  compute  the 
position  of  the  new  origin  B'  by  means  of 
(XVIII.),  will  therefore  be  X  =  13*41,  Y  =  i 
8*21,  and  D  =  73°  42' ;  that  is,  oc  =  8*21  i 
X  1-334  —  13.41  =  10*95  —  13*41  =  —  | 
2*46.    The  required  origin  B',  of  the  new 
curve  B'  G,  will  therefore  be  situated  2*46  , 
chains  in  advance  of  the  selected  point  K ;  I 
that  is,  the  length  of  the  new  tangent  R  B' 
is  14*46  chains.     By  (XVII.),   Sin.  T  = 
•71933 

-JJJ42-  =  04381 ;  or,  T  =  2°  30J'  =  modu- 
lus of  curvature  of  the  required  new  curve 
B'  G. 

8CHOLIUM. 

When  the  curves  under  consideration  are 
long,  and  also  embrace  portions  of  circum- 
ferences greatly  exceeding  50°  or  30°,  ths 
trigonometrical  formulas  investigated  in  the 
foregoing  articles  become  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  field.  But  there  are  se- 
veral well  known  approximative  formulas 
which  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  aux- 
iliaries in  the  first  location  of  a  line  where 
short  and  frequent  curves  are  introduced ; 
and  they  will  also  very  often  be  convenient 
when  certain  alterations  are  proposed  in  a 
known  line,  and  a  new  line  is  required  to  be 
selected  by  computation.  It  is  therefore 
the  design  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  pre- 
sent inquiry  to  show  how  those  approxima- 
tive results  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
rigorous  formulas  already  given. 

28.  By  means  of  (Vi.),  we  have  y  = 

Sin.2nT        J    t      m       L  .       „ 

s-     r«   ;  and  therefore  the  quantity  n3  X 

Sin.  T  will  always  exceed  the  value  of  y. 
Hence,  n3  X  Sin.  T  will  express  the  value 
of  some  ordinate  oblique  to  the  axis  of  x. 

Let  this  oblique  ordinate  be  denoted  by  K ; 
and  the  following  expression  will  obtain : 

K  ==  n'  •  Sin.  T.     (XXXVI.) 

But  by  putting  q  =  0*01745,  which  is  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  one  degree,  to  a  radius 
unity,  snd  supposing'  the  angle  T  to  be 


measured  in  degrees,  and  decimal  parts  of 
a  degree,  the  result  will  be,  that  q  x  T  = 
Sin.   T  very  nearly.      The  value  of   the 
oblique  ordinate  K  will  therefore  be  nearly 
expressed  as  follows : 

K  =  qn*  T.  (XXXVII.) 
29.  Suppose  T  and  T'  to  denote  the  res- 
pective moduli  of  curvatures  in  degrees  of 
two  curves  A  Q,  and  A  R,  which  are  laid 
from  the  same  point  A,  and  upen  the  same 
tangent  line  A  X ;  and  let  each  curve  con- 
tain nn  equal  number  of  chains  represented 
by  n.  It  is  proposed  to  find  an  approximate 
Value  for  the  distance  Q,  R. 


Let  Q,  X  and  R  X  be  the  two  oblique  or. 
dinates  whose  values  are  expressed  byqn2T, 
and  q7i2T',  respectively.  If,  then,  those  two 
ordinates  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  each 
other,  which  will  not  be  far  from  the  truth, 
then  their  difference  in  length  must  express 
the  required  distance  Q,  ft.  Hence,  taking 
w  to  represent  the  line  Q,  R,  the  following 
formula  is  evidently  the  result: 

w  =  qn*  •  (T  —  T').  (XXX VIII.) 
The  formula  thus  obtained  is  an  exceed- 
ingly near  approximation  of  the  true  length 
of  the  line  Q,  R,  when  the  curves  A  Q,  and 
A  R  do  not  contain  more  than  20°  or  30° 
each ;  but  its  application  in  the  field  is  con- 
fined to  that  particular  case  only  in  which 
•those  two  curves  contain  each  the  same 
number  of  chains.  And  although  the  length 
of  the  line  to,  as  thus  computed,  will  not 
differ  so  much  from  the  true  quantity  as  to 
produce  a  material  inconvenience  m  the  lo- 
cation of  a  line  in  a  slightly  undulating 
country,  even  when  the  two  curves  embrace 
portions  of  circumferences  g-eatly  exceed- 
ing 20°  or  30°,  yet,  in  such  cases,  if  the  re- 
suit  were  even  rigorously  true,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  length  of  the  line  w  will  be  of 
little  use  in  the  field  when  the  obliquity  of 
that  line  remains  unknown.  The  formulas 
(XXIII.)  and  (XXIV.)  must,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the' true  position  of  one  of  the  curves 
when  the  other  is  given ;  but  when  those 
two  curves  each  embrace  only  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  circumference*  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  practice  to  measure  the  line  w  as  a 
normal  to  either  curve,  in  which  case  the 
expression  (XXXVIII.)  will  be  highly  use- 
ful. < 

It  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the  mo- 
dulus of  curvature  of  one  of  the  curves, 
when  the  other  curve  and  the  fine  v>  are  gi- 
ven data ;  in  which  case  the  following  for- 
mula obtains : 


T'  =  T± 


to 
qn 


2* 


(XXXIX.) 


This  expression  is  immediately  derived 
from  a  transposition  of  the  one  preceding. 

Three  examples  will  be  now  given,  the 
first  of  which  will  be  a  case  where  the  for- 
mula (XXXVIII.)  is  not  at  all  applicable; 
the  second  will  explain  a  case  where  that 
formula  can  not  be  used  alone. with  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  third  will  show  an  instance 
in  which  the  same  formula  will  be  very  use- 
ful in  the  field. 

Example  1.  Let  a  curve  whose  modulus 
of  curvature  is  2°  45',  be  traced  20  chains 
of  100  feet  each,  from  a  given  point  and 
from  a  given  tangent  line.  Now  it  is  pro*, 
posed  4q  lay  another  curve  from  the  same. 
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origin,  and  from  the  same  tangent  line,  and 
whose  modulus  of  curvature  is  3°.  How 
far  would  this  latter  curve  pass  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  former  1 

Here,  by  (XXXVIII.),  to  =  01745  X  400 
X  £°  =  1*75  chains  =  175  feet  =  the  re- 
quired distance  as  determined  by  the  ap- 
proximative method.  But  this  result  is  too 
far  from  the  truth  to  be  of  any  practical  uti- 
lity, as  will  appear  from  the  following  accu- 
rate calculation.  Taking,  the  extremity  of 
the  19th  chain  for  the  termination  of  the 
new  curve,  the  given  data  in  (XXIII.)  are, 
»  =  20,  m  =  19,  T  =  2°  45',  T  =  3d.  and 


Sin.  110° 
a  =  0;  that  is,  *  =  2  Sin.  2o  45, 


_  -93969 

~~  -0960, 
34202 


_  1— Cos.llO0  _  1+ 

=  9-79;  y  —  2 Sin. 2° 45'  ~~       0960      "~ 

1J^-,oM        -        Si°'  1U°        '91855 

-1398;  x  —  2  Sin.  3° 


•0960 


1  —  Cos.  114°       1  + 


=  873;  3f=       2  Sin.  3°      = 


•1047 
40674 


1047 


1-40674 


—    .J A47-  =  13*44 ;  or,  x  —  x'  =  1*06,  and, 

y  —  y'  =  0-54.    Hence,  to  =  (L06|a  + 

•54j2)*  =  (11236  +  -2916)i  =  v/TJTS  = 
1*19  chains  =  119  feet  =  true  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  given  curve,  to 
the  station  at  the  termination  of  the  19th 
chain  in  the  proposed  curve. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[For  the  Railroad  Journal.]  * 

PKOBLSM. 

To  determine  a  grade,  which  will  produce 
the  same  consumption  of  power,  in  a  recti- 
linear railway,  as  is  produced  by  a  level 
curvilinear  track  of  800  feet  radius,  with  a 
given  degree  of  motion. 

Solution.*-  Let  V  denote  the  velocity  of 
the  car  in  feet  per  second ;  R  the  radius  of 
curvature  in  feet ;  W  the  weight  of  the  car ; 
m  the  distance  in  feet,  through  which  a  hea- 
vy body  will  fall  in  the  first  second  of  time 
near  toe  earth's  surface;  G  the  required 
grade  per  mile  in  feet. 

Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  centripetal  for- 

V3 
ces,  2~j>  X  W  =  the  centrifugal  force  of 

the  car ;  and  which  expression  will  conse- 
quently exhibit  the  lateral  pressure  on  the 
aide  01  the  rail  very  nearly.    Hence,  agree- 

ably  to  the  laws  of  friction,  8mft  X  W  = 

that  part  of  the  moving  power  which  is 
consumed  in  consequence  of  centrifugal 
force. 
From  the  science  of  mechanics  we  there- 

fore  have,  5280  :  G :  :  W :  gjjjg  x  W,  and 

consequently,  G  =  660  X   -^g-  =  41  x 

Va  R  nearly. 

From  the  above  formula  it  is  easy  to  com. 
ptjte  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the 
grades  which  are  equivalent  to  a  curve  of 
800  feet  radius,  with  different  degrees  of 
^notion. 


BftditM 

of 

curvature 

in  feet 

Velocity 

of  the  car 

in  miles 

per  hour. 

Correspon- 
ding grade 
in 
feet 

800 

2 

0.440 

600 

4 

1.760 

800 

8 

7.040 

800 

12 

15.840 

800 

20 

44.000 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Mechanic*'  Magazine,] 

Mk.  Burden's  Spikes.  —  The  public 
has  already  had  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  above  named  enterprizing  indi- 
vidual invented,  some  years  since,  a  ma- 
chine for  waking  spikes  of  wrought  iron, 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  being  used  in 
constructing  ships  and  railroads  ;  but 
their  value,  compared  with  other  spikes, 
seems  to  be  but  very  sparingly  known. 
These  spikes,  to  any  competent  judge, 
will  show  themselves  to  be  far  superior 
to  any  spikes  ever  manufactured,  or 
which  can  be  manufactured  for  the 
above  purposes,  for  #  the  following  rea- 
sons. The  iron  being  selected  by  Mr. 
B.  himself,  and  in  large  quantities  of  the 
first  quality,  no  other  being  used,4  its 
uniform  excellence  must  infinitely  sur- 
pass that  of  common  spikes,  which  are 
made  of  such  small  lots  of  iron  as  come 
to  hand  promiscuously ;  the  body  of  these 
spikes  being  of  exactly  even  und  uni- 
form size,  and  without  hammer  strokes, 
when  once  entered  they  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  split  the  wood,  and,  having  a  square 
chisel  shaped  edge,  they  cut  their  passage 
instead  of  forcing  it. 

But  Mr.  B.  is  emphatically  an  experi- 
mentalist, and  he  wished  to  test  the  com. 
parative  value  of  his  spikes  by  some 
precise  data.  He  wished  to  ascertain 
first  with  what  degree  of  safety  his 
spikes  might  be  driven  into  wood  with- 
outsplitting ;  second,  what  was  the  tenaci- 
ty of  the  iron  ;  and  third,  what  power  it 
would  require  to  draw  them  out. 

To  test  the  first  point,  he  took  a  piece 
of  seasoned  white  oak  joist,  3  by  6  inch, 
es,  and  sawing  off  3  inches,  produced, 
of  course,  a  piece  3  inches  square  and 
6  inches  long,  but  with  the  grain  running 
crosswise.  In  one  end  of  this  block,  he 
entered,  without  boring,  the  point  of  a 
spike  5  inches  long,  with  the  edge  of  its 
point  across  the  grain,  and  drove  in 
the  whole  length  without  splitting  the 
block. 

To  ascertain  the  second  and  third 
points,  he  drove  another  and  similar  spike 
into  a  similar  block,  leaving  its  head  a 
little  distance  out,  and  securing  the  block 
in  a  firm  situation,  and  griping  the  head 
by  a  strong  instrument  similar  to  a  pair 
of  wire  tongs,  he  suspended  to  the  tongs  100 
56-pound  weights,  equal  to  5600  pounds, 
and  these  neither  breaking  the  spike  nor 
drawing  it  out,  he  took  a  sledge  and  struck 
forcibly  upon  the  apparatus  attached  to 
the  head  of  the  spike,  when  it  drew  out 
and  left  the  spike  and^  the  wood  un- 
broken. 

These  experiments  were  made  at  the 
store  of  Messrs.  I.  &  J.  Townsend,  in 
this  city,  in  presence  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
Railroad  Company,  and  if  they  do  not 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  superiority  of 
these  spikes  for  ships  and  railroads,  I 
know  not  what  would.  S.  B. 

Albany,  June  15,  1835. 


Arithmetic  bt  Machinery. — A  cabinet-ma- 
ker of  Milan  has  invented  a  machine  with  cylinders, 
which  executes  any  sum  in  the  first  three  rules  of 
Arithmetic,  for  which  the  Institute  of  Mikn  has 
awarded  him  a  go W  modal,  , 


(From  the  London  Penny  Magazine.] 

Lead.  —  The  appearance  of  this  sub- 
stance in  its  metallic  state 'is  undoubtedly 
familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  mineral  substances,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  products 
of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  considerable,  being  more  than 
eleven  times  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  It  is  malleable,  and  with  ease  may 
be  reduced  into  very  thin  plates ;  but  it  is 
liable  to  crack  under  the  hammer.  It  is  uo, 
far  ductile  as  to  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  wire  -^  part  of  aa  inch  in  thickness, 
but  its  tenacity  is  very  low  ;  for  a  wire  of 
that  diameter  breaks  with  a  weight  a  little 
exceeding  eighteen  pounds.  As  it  possesses 
no  elasticity,  it  is  incapable  of  compression, 
and  differs  in  that  respect  from  all  the  other 
ductile  metals,  which  diminish  in  volume, 
and,  consequently,  increase  in  density, 
under  the  hammer ;  but  lead  has?  the  same 
specific  gravity  when  it  is  simply  melted  as 
when  it  is  beat  or  rolled  out  into  plates.  It 
is  the  least  sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  It 
is  easily  fusible,  melting  at  612°,  or  a  heat 
less  than  three  times  that  of  boiling  water ; 
but  not  so  easily  as  tin,  which  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  442°.  When  first  melted, 
or  when  cut,  it  has  a  brilliant  lustre ;  but 
this  shining  surface,  however,  is  soon 
tarnished  by  attracting  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air :  but  this  coating  of  car- 
bonated oxide,  once  acquired,  protects  it 
from  farther  cliange.  Water  has  no  action 
upon  it:  and  hence  its  usefulness  for  cis- 
terns and  pipes.  When  exposed  to  the 
continued  action  of  a  stream  of  hot  air,  it 
rapidly  acquires  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  a  substance  which  is  called  "  litharge." 

Lead  has  been  sometimes  found  in  the 
pure,  or  native  state  ;  but  very  rarely,  and 
always  in  small  quantity.  It  is  one  of  the 
metals  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  combinations :  but  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  ore  which  is  very  abundant ;  the  rest  are 
chiefly  known  as  objects  of  interest  to  the 
mineralogist;  many  of  them  afford  very 
beautiful  specimens  for  the  cabinet.  The 
common  ore  is  a  combination  of  eighty-six 
parts  of  lead  and  fourteen  of  sulphur,  and 
is  called  usually  by  the  name  of  Galena,  or 
sulphuret  of  lead.  It  very  often  contains 
silver,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  the 
expense  of  a  process  for  separating  it. 
That  of  the  north  of  England  contains  from 
2  to  24  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  the 
average  quantity  is  11 J  ounces.  The  galena 
of  the  mine  Huel  Pool,  in  Cornwall,  yielded 
60  ounces ;  of  Guarnock  Mine,  near  Truro, 
60  ounces ;  and  a  mine  near  Beeralstone, 
in  Devonshire,  yielded  galena  so  rich  as  to 
give  135  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  A 
great  proprietor  of  lead  mines  in  the  north 
of  England  had  a  splendid  service  of  plate 
made  of  the  silver  so  separated  from  the 
lead  ore. 

In  geological  position,  lead  is  most  abun- 
dantly met  with  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
secondary  sedimentary  deposits,  especially 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone.  It  is  found 
also  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  strata 
below  these,  in  the  ^rauwacke,  clay-slate, 
mica-slate,  and  even  in  gneiss,  which  is  the 
lowest  of  the  stratified  rocks. '  It  is  found 
al  >,  but  more  rarely,  in  the  unstratified 
rocks,  both  in  granite  and  in  trap ;  but  in 
all  the  instances  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  granite  and  trap  have  always  been  as- 
sociated with  stratified  rocks  containing 
lead  ore.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
coal-measures,  hut  not  hitherto  in  any  .of 
the  strata  above  the  coal.  Galena,  next  to 
pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  is  the  most 
common  of  the  metallic  ores,  and  it  is  found 

in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe ;  but 


*• 


new  are  large  tracts  without  any  deposit* 
of  it  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  worked. 
England  produces  annually  nearly  three 
timfo  as  much  lead  as  all  the  other  countries 
bf  Europe  put  together.    The  chief  mines 
are  id  the.  north  of  England,  in  Derbyshire, 
North    Wales,    atfd   TOfondhire,  on    the 
borders  of  C6rnwafl.    Tlte  great  settt  of 
ttfe  north  of  England  mines  is  thai  High 
district  around  the  mountain  of  Cross  Fell, 
here  the    counties  of  Northumberland, 
d/nberldrtd;    Westmoreland,    the    North 
iding  of  Tdfkilure/  dnti  Durham,  meet, 
as  it  were,  in  a  central  poitiit  ana*  from 
which  they  radiate.    The  mines  first  be- 
come of  importance  on  Muggleswick  Moor, 
on.  the  borders  of  Northumberland   and 
Durham,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from 
the  east  coast  of  Sunderland,  and  at  Blanch, 
land,  on  the  river  Derwent,  a  little  to  the 
treat  of  Muggleswick )  and  they  continue 
to  the  s^nAnfe  of  Cross  Fell,    Aldstone 
Moor,  in  Cumberland  ami  Dufion,  ht  West- 
moreland, are    important  places  .  id  this 
district;  and  there  are  mines  iti  Weardafe, 
Teesdale,  Allendale,  and  Askendafo.    SJr. 
Forster  reckons  that,  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land; there  are  no  less  than  175  lead  mines, 
whifeh  either  have  been  or  are  now  worked. 
Ihe  prevailing  roek  is  the  carboniferous 
limestone,— that  great  fcjfait  which  lies 
immediately  under  the  coal  strain*  iti  meet 
parts  of  England.    It  is  associated*  with 
strata  of  sandstone  and  slate ;  and  there 
are  about  twenty  different  beds  of  lime- 
stone which  the  miners  distinguish  by  dts- 
tintt  tiataes*    The  series  of  strata  at  Ald- 
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Sidtje  Moor,  according  to  a  Jietfcm  given 
by  Mr.  Wihcli,  ettfisists  of  about  sixty  al- 
ternations of  slate,  SaridStofle,  and  limestone, 
iti  159  fathoms,  or  854  feet.  The*  wlfole 
ate  covered  by  the  coarse  sandstone  con*. 
ta<M\y  knowrt  by  the  name  of  "  millstone 
grit;"  The  above  dimensions  are  only  a 
pnrt  of  the  slrHiti  where  tbcv  are  bored 
through  in  sinking  the  well,  c¥  slmft  ot  a 
mine ;  but  if  we  include  the  whole  dejtosit 
from  the  upper  surface  of  th%  old  red 
fcchldstone,  on  which'  the  series  rests,  we 
Obtain  a  total  tnltkhesri  of  nearly  2800  feet. 
Beds  of  trap,  one  of  wlilclf  W  particularly 
designated  the  "Whin  Silt,"  a  miners  totftt, 
are  interposed  between  the  strata  in  several 
places.  The  {lead  ore  occurs  in  veins, 
which  traverse  the  strata  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  in  many  irregular  ways,  some- 
times being  very  slender,  at  other  limes  ex- 
tending to  great  widths.  They  are  usually 
of  lafgef  dimensions  in  the  limestone  than 
in  the  slate  and  sandstone :  one  vein,  which 
is  seventeen  feet  in  a  limestone  stratum, 
contracts  to  three  feet  in  the  sandstone  be- 
low ;  and  they  are  always  much  richer  in 
ore,  even  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude, 
in  the  limestone.  That  part  of  the  series 
which  is  richest  in  lead  does  not  exceed  300 
feet.  The  mineral  substances  which  ac- 
company the  ore,  forming  what  is  called 
the  "  vein-stone,"  are  calcareous  spar,  floor 
spar,  quartz,  and  a  few  others  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  mines  in  this  part 
pf  England  have  yielded,  of  late,  on  an 
average,  about  25,000  tons  of  lead  annual- 
ly, which  is  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  produce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  of 
that  amount  nearly  a  third  is  obtained  from 
the  mines  belonging  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 
In  the  year  1881,  28,000  tons  were  raised 
from  the  mines  pf  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham. 

The  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  are  situated 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  country, 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  neighborhood 
of  Matlock-  That  district  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 


]  millstone-grit  that  lies  above  it.    The  lime- 
stone fe  Very  much  disturbed  in  its  stratifi- 
cations, and  is  mtersected  by  dikes  and 
beds  of  trap.    There    are    limestones  of 
various  qualities  and  colors  in  the  series, 
chiefly  ot  a  grey  and  fawn  color,  but  some- 
times quite  black ;  and  several  of  the  beds 
beinjr  of  a  texture  which  receives  a  good 
polish*  they  are  used  as  marbles  for  archi- 
tectural and   ornamental  purposes.    The 
Kinestoue-eeds   contain    numerous    great 
caverus,  which  are  oftdn  visited  by  travel- 
lers.   The  ore  is  galetta  ?  but  it  contains  in 
general  too  httle  silver  to  repay  the  cost  of 
extracting  it.    The  vein-stones  that  accom- 
pany ihe  lead  ore  are  usually  calcareous 
spar  and  fluor?  the  latter  bteing  the  sub- 
stance which  is  so  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Derbyshire  Spar,"*-**  beautiful 
mineral,  and  capable  of  forming  handsome 
vases,  and  such  like    ornaments.      This 
mineral  is  a  compound  of  lime  with  a  pecu- 
liar acid,  which,  from  having  been  first 
found  in  it,  was    called   "  fluoric    acid." 
Farey,  in  his  « Mineral  Survey  of  Derby- 
shire/ enumerates  no  less  than  280  mines, 
which  had  beenyor  were  then  (1811,)  work- 

ifl& 
Next  in  importance  to  the  mines  of  the 

north  of  England,  those  in  North  Wales, 
m  Flintshire,  and  in  Denbighshire,  are  the 
most  productive  :  a  small  quantity  is  raised 
in,  Shropshire,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tavistock  in  Devonshire.    Lend  ore  lias 
been  found  in  different  places  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  mines  were  worked  there  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;   they  were  even  in 
some  activity  as  late  as  the*  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  but  they  are  now  almost 
|  given  up.    It  is  found  in  the  counties  of 
Down  and  Wicklow  in  small  quantities, 
sufficient,  however,  to.  be  worth  working. 
The  lead  mines  of  Scotland  are  more  pro- 
ductive;   The  most   important  are  those 
situated  in  the  grauwacxe,  or  slate-rocks, 
composing  the  range  of  bills  which  runs 
quite  across  the  south  of  Scotland,  from 
St.  Abb's  Head,  north  of  Berwick,  and  in 
that  part  of  h  called  I*ad  , Hills  and  War- 
lock Head,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Lanark  and  Dumfries,    north-east   of 
Sanquhar.    These  mines  were  discovered 
in  the  year  1540,  and  have  yielded  large  re- 
venue's to  the  proprietors  ever  since.    The 
veins  traverse*  the  grauwacke  rock  from 
north  to  south,  and  very  considerably  in 
thickness,  some  of  the  principal  ones  being 
from  four  to  ten  feet  in  width.    At  one  time, 
the   Susannah  vein   exhibited  a  mass  of 
solid  ore  no  less  than  fourteen  feet  thick  ; 
this  was  probably  a  junction  into  Jone  of 
several  small  veins.    Some  years  ago,  the 
mines  of  Lead  Hills  and  Warlock  Head  to- 
gether yielded  about  2400  tons  annually. 
Lead  has  been  wrought  at  Tyndrum,  in 
Argyleshire,  where  the  ore  is  found  in  a 
bed  of  quartz,  which  is  part  of  a  series  of 
strata  of  the  primary  rock,  mica  slate  ;  and 
also  at  Strontian,  in  the  same  county,  where 
the  galena  [traverses  'gneiss,  the  oldest  of 
the  primary  strata.    The   produce  of  the 
different  lead  mines  in  Scotland  was  at  one 
time  estimated  to  amount  to  4800  tons,  but 
it  has,  of  late  years,  fallen  off  very  consi- 
derably.   Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  «  Records  of 
Mining/  gives  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  lead  raised  from 'the  mines  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1828,  which,  he  says, 
was  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  among 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject.    It 
is  as  follows : 


North  of  England  Mines  - 
Derbyshire  and  Shropshire* 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  - 
Flintshire  and  Denbighshire 


Tons. 

26,700 
4,800 
3,000 

13,000 


Scotland  - 

Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  &c. 


-    1,000 
«       500 


47,000 
Five  years  prior  to  this,  the  whole  amount 
was  only  36,000. 

Method  of  obtaining  the  Metal  from  Ihe* 
Ore. — The  ore,  after  having  been  properly 
broken,  and  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  vein-stones,  is  roasted  in  a  fur* 
nace,  with  a  small  quantity  of  coal*  in- 
order  to  expel  the  sulphur,  and  any  rther. 
volatile  matter  which  it  may  contain.  After 
undergoing  this  process,  it  is  taken  to  a 
blast  furnace,  of  a  peculiar  construction,, 
called  an  "  ore-hearth,"  where,  by  a  pow- 
erful beat,  the  ore  is  melted,  and  the  metal 
separated  from  the  dross,  or  slag,  which 
swims  on  the  surface  ;  the  mass  being  fre- 
quently stirred,  to  facilitate  the  separation, 
for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 
There  are  various  manipulations  during 
the  process,  and  these,   together  with  a 
supply  of  fuel  and  of  lime  (which  is  added 
to  facilitate  the  reduction),  are  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  re- 
quire much  skill  and  tact  on  the  part  of 
the  workman.    The  slags,  still  containing 
a  portion  of  lead,  are  subjected  to  another 
process  of  smelting  with  coke  in  another 
furnace.    In  all  thtfse  operations  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  the   ore  is  volatilized, 
and  condenses  in  the  chimneys  of  the  fur- 
nace :    this,    which    is    called    "smelters* 
fume,"  is  collected  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  lead  is  extracted  from  it. 

The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  lead  ore  raised  in  til'© 
north  of  England  is  sufficient  to  render  he 
extraction  profitable.    The.  separation]  of 
lead  and  silver  is  effected  by  the  different 
degrees  of  attraction  which  the  two  metals 
have  for  oxygen,  the  silver  remaining  un- 
altered, when  exposed  to  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  at  a  high  temperature ;  where- 
as load,  under  the   same  circumstances, 
becomes  rapidly  converted  to  a  protoxide ; 
— that  is,  becomes  a  new  substance,  com- 
posed of  lead  and  a  tfiinimutn  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  "  litharge."    The  lead  to  be 
refined  is  placed  in  a  furnaqf  so  construct- 
ed as  to  admit  of  the  ready  reparation  of 
the  litharge  as  it  is  formed;  Jt  is  melted 
and  farther  heated  till  it  becomes  of  a  bright 
red,  and  then  the  blast  of  air  is  made  to 
pass  over  it.    This  not  only  supplYe*  the 
oxygen,  but  is  sufficiently  strong  to  sweep 
away  the  oxide  as  it  is  formed,  by  whYch 
means  a  fresh  surface  of  the  melted  lead  is 
exposed :  more  lead  is  supplied,  from  time? 
to  time,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  and*  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  a  cake  of  silver  is* 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    The- 
lead  is  recovered  from  the  litharge,  by  «■ 
very  simple  process,    which    consists  in 
mixing  it  with  coal,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
strong  heat :  the  carbon  of  the  coal  has  a 
stronger  attraction  for  (oxygen  than  lead 
has,  and  therefore  separates  it  from  the 
litharge,  leaving  the  pure  metal,  which  is 
run  out  into  moulds  to  form  the  pigs,  or 
bars,-  in  which  shape    it   is    brought  U» 
market.    This  process  of  extracting  the 
silver  from  the  lead  was  not  mtrodueed 
in  the  north  of  England  mines  till  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary. 

The  working  of  lead  mines  in  Great 
Britain  dates  from  a  remote  period.  The. 
mines  in  Derbyshire,  it  is  supposed,  were 
wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  the. 

E roofs  of  which  are  derived  from  blocks  or 
ars  of  lead  which  have  been  found  with 
Roman  inscriptions  upon  th*m~.  A  £ar  of 
this  kind  was  discovered  on  (ftxmrfbm4 
Moor  in  the  year  1777*  add  the  lateral*** 
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tion  of  the  inscription  which  has  been  given 
is  the  following:  "The  Sixth  Legion  in- 
scribe tikis  in  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian."  Another  bar  was  met  with  near 
Matlock  in  1783,  the  inscription  of  which 
has  been  translated  as  follows :  "  The  pro- 
perty of  Lucius  Aruconius  Vrrecundus, 
merchant  of  London."  The  Saxons  and 
Danes,  it  is  supposed,  were  also  engaged 
in  working  the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  from 
the  designation  of  the  Odin  Mine,  at  Castle- 
ton,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  northern  deity. 

Uses  of  Lead. — Besides  the  various  pur. 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  its  pure 
state,  bad  is  employed  in  many  different 
way 8  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. The  sulphuret  of  lead — that  is, 
the  common  ore,  galena — is  made  use  of, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  as  a 
glazing  for  coarse  pottery.  The  protoxide, 
or  litharge,  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  flint-glass,  which  it  renders  more 
fusible,  transparent,  and  uniform.  Com. 
bined  with  another  proportion  of  oxygen, 
it  forms  Red  Lead,  winch  is  raso  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  as  a 
paint.  White  Lead,  which  is  -so  exten- 
sively used  as  a  paint,  is  a  combination  of 
the  metal  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
Sugar  of  Lead,  which  is  used  very  largely 
in  several  manufactures,  particularly  in 
calico  printing,  and  nlso  in  medicine  rs  an 
external  application,  is  a  compound  of  lead 
and  acetous  acid,  or  vinegar.  It  is  so  called 
from  having  a  remarkably  sweet  taste :  it 
is  well  known,  as  well  as  most  of  the  com. 
bina.Vions  of  lead,  to  be  a  deadly  poison. 

Of  the  45,000  tons  of  lead  which  may  bo 
estimated  as  the  average  produce  of"  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about  one. 
third  is  exported.  In  the  year  ending 
January  5,  1833,  the  exports  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tom. 

In  pigs,  and  rolled,  and  shot,    .  12,181 

Litharge  ---..--.  433 

White  Lead 054 

Red  Lead ■  -     -  '    396 

Lead  Ore 236 


■ 


m 


Total    -    .  13,898 
,    The  countrjps  to  which   that  quantity 
was  exported  were, — 

Tons. 

T  United  States  of  America    -    -    4,896 

East  Indies  and  China    ...    2,930 

Russia  and  Sweden  -    -    -     -     1,951 

Germany      ..-,.-„        ($4 

Brazil     -- -        526* 

West  Indies     ------        514 

British  North  America   -     -    -       480 

_    The  Netherlands 456 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Africa        435 

.    New  South  Wales     ....        223 

;    Italy  and  the  Levant  -    -    -    -        226 

Spain  and  Portugal  -     -     -     .        226 

Other  places  in  lesser  quantities      351 


Total  - 


13,898 


No  species  of  property,  perhaps,  has  un-  - 
dergone  so  great  a  deterioration  in  so  short 
a  time  as  that  of  lead  mines.  In  the  yer.r 
1809,  the  market-price  of  lead  in  bars  was 
£31  3s.  per  ton ;  and,  according  to  the 
tables  given  by  Mr.  Macculloch  in  his 
•Commercial  Dictionary,'  the  average  price 

i°7  fSS  tein  ycars   eniinZ  l81*  was  £27 
14s.  6d.    It  rose  to  £31  in  t)de  year  1814, 

when  speculations  at  the  clo8e  of  the  war 

raised  the  value  of  many    0f  our -native 

products ;  j .but  the  average  0f  the  ten  years 

ending  1820  was  £23  6*.  6d.    A  sudden 

fall  took  plac*  five  year  s  afterwards,  for  in 

1825  the  price  was  £2,5  6s.,  and  the  follow- 

"*  year  it  fell  to  £7.9  j  and  i*  kept  falling 


till  1832,  when  it  was  down  to  £13  10s. 
From  that  extreme  depression  it  has  par- 
tially recovered,  the  present  market  price 
being  about  £18  per  ton.  This  extraor- 
dinary fall  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
increase  of  supply  from  the  lead  mines  of 
Spain.  These  mines  are  situated  in  An- 
dalusia, part|y  in  a  range  of  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Jaen,  near  Linares,  but  chiefly 
in  another  range  which  lies  between  Jaen 
and  the  city  of  Garnada,  and  on  the  south- 
ern  slope  of  them.  We  know  little  about 
these  mines  be'yond  their  locality,  for  the 
geology  of  Spain  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Bowles,  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1776,  describes  the  mines  to  the  north 
of  Jaen  to  have  been  worked  by  the  Moors, 
and  savs  that  the  mountains  are  pierced 
by  shafts  in  all  directions ;  that  there  are 
two  great  vein's  which  pass  through  gra- 
nitic rock,  which  vary  considerably  in 
richness ;  and  that  at  one  time  one  of  the 
mines  produced  in  a  year  more  than  all  the 
lead  mines  of  Saxony  together  had  done  in 
twelve  years.  But  it  is  the  mines  in  the 
mountains  of  Granada  from  which  the 
recent  great  supply  has  been  obtained. 
The  ore  lies  near  the  surface,  and  ,is  there- 
fore obtained  without  much  exercise  of 
skill,  or  expense  of  labor  and  machinery. 
Mr.  Witham  says,  that  "  the  metalliferous 
limestone  #f  the  south  of  Spain  is  so  rich 
in  galena  as  to  furnish,  even  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  mining  in  that  country, 
about  20,000  tons  of  lead  annually.  France 
has  some  lead  mines  in  Britany,  Languedoc, 
Alsace,  and  other  parts  of  her  territory,  but 
imports  the  greater  part  of  her  consump. 
tion,  and  chiefly  from  Spain ;  England 
having  sent  only  70  tons  to  France  out  of 
the  13,898  exported  in  1832.  There  are 
many  lead  mines  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Sile*. 
sia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Although 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
country  are  so  considerable,  they  are  not 
without  ores  of  that  metal  in  their  own 
country.  The  mines  are  situated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  and  on  the  Fever 
and  Missouri  river  in  the  Western  States  ; 
the  richest  being  in  the  latter  country.  The 
total  produce  in  1829  exceeded  6000  tons. 


aid  the  same  fire  and  the  same  time  requited  for 
roasting,  will  also  suffice  for  boiling  the  water,  and 
cooking  the  vegetables.  The  cwt  for  fuel  of  such 
a  fire,  as  we  saw,  by  which  a  121b  piece  of  beef 
was  roasting,  was  stated  by  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Barlow,  at  two  cents  an  hour— or  six  cents  for 
the  whole  period  for  cooking  dinner — add  to  this 
the  further  economical  advantage,  that  you  only 
light  your  fire  when  you  want  it,  and  extinguish  it 
the  moment  it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  we  have 
a  strong  argument  on  the  score  of  cheapness. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  number  of  these  burners 
may  be  arranged' — all  to  be  supplied  by  one  main 
leader — and  as  the  cost  of  these  fixtures  is  small 
and  Drily  the  gas  actually  used  is  paid  for,  it  would 
be  eipedient  always  to  have  several  of  them. 

Of  course  the  value  of  this  new  application  of 
gas  depends  upon  proper  care  in  the  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  on  the  part  of  the  company,  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  purification  of  the  gas.  As  to  the  first, 
the  whole  thing  is  so  simple,  that  except  thro1  wil- 
fulness there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  as  to  the 
purification  of  the  gas,  the  interest  of  the  company 
would  be  so  great  in  seeing  to  that,  as  upon  its  free. 
dom  from  smell  and  brightness  in  burning,  its  gen- 
eral use  would  essentially  depend — that  little  need 
be  apprehended  on  that  score. 

Upon  the  whole~we  confess  ourselves  amazingly 
taken  with  this  kind  of  fuel — and  recommend  to 
our  friends  to  ascertain,  at  the  works  of  the  Man- 
hattan  Gas  Company,  the  cost,  and  the  advantages 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  of  such  kitchen  fires ! 
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[From  the  New-York  American.*) 
Cookino  by  Gas. — This  new  application  of 
Gas  seems  to  us  of  great  promise,  for  economy, 
comfort  and  safety.  We  had  heard  nothing  of  it 
unt'l  a  few  evenings  ago,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
L.  Suydam,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Gas 
Works,  wc  had  an  opportunity,  at  his  house,  botli 
of  seeing  the  process  of  cooking,  and  verifying  the 
fact  that  what  was  thus  cooked,  was  "well 
done,"  even  though  not"  quickly  done." 

The  apparatus  is  of  gre:U  simplicity.  A  circular 
or  elliptical  burner  of  such  dimensions  as  may  be 
needed — in  a  large  family  several  of  different  di- 
mensions would  be  required — is  constructed,  pierc- 
ed with  numerous  and  very  small  apfirturcs,  so  that 
ail  the  gas  that  passes  may  certainly  be  consum- 
ed.    In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  a  permanent  per- 
pendicular spit,  on  which  the  joint  to  be  roasted  is 
impaled,  a  sheet  iron  funnel-shaped  chimney,  large 
enough  at  the  bottom  to  include  the  lights,  and 
tapering  upwards  so  as    to  concentrate  and  re- 
flect   the  heat,  is    then    placed  over    the  whole, 
and  the  cook  may  go  about  any  other  business, 
for  the  next  two  or  three  hours,  fully  assured  on 
coming  back  at  tlie  end  of  that  time,  of  finding  the 
meat  well  cooked.    But  this  is  not  all.    Over  the 
funnel  shaped  chimney  is  placed  a  large  tin  vessel 
divided  horizontally  into  two  compartments — the 
lower  one  serving  as  a  kettle  to  boil  water,  the  up- 
per as  a  vessel  in  which  to  boil  meats  or  vegetables} 


Hydrostatic  Pressure  on  the  Eyes 
of  Whales. — Admitting  a  cubic  foot  of 
fresh  water  weighs  sixty-five  pounds,  and 
the  same  measure  of  sea  water,  sixty -six 
and  a  half,  the  pressure  on  the  bodies  of 
marine  animals  must  indeed  be  great 
Were  a  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  to  weigh 
exactly  sixty-six  pounds,  at  the  depth  of 
8400  feet,  the  pressure  must  be  tbe  enoT* 
mous  weight  of  554,400  pounds.  Whales 
have  occasionally  run  out  fourteen  warps 
of  a  hundred  fathoms  each,  which;  if  the 
descent  be  perpendicular,  is  just  equal  to 
8400  feet.  However,  it  is  probable  that 
this  course  is  usually  at  an  inclination  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  degrees  from 
a  verticalline,  but  arriving  nevertheless, 
at  depths  much  beyond  ordinary  sound- 
ings. Supposing  the  eye  of  the  whale 
exposes  to  the  water  six  square  inches  in 
its  entire  superficies,  when  the  monster 
dives  to  the  depth  to  which  it  has  been 
assumed  that  he  has  the  power  of  going, 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  eye  will 
be  equal  to  23,100  pounds.  Six  square 
inches  are  the  twenty- fourth  part  •  of  a 
square  foot ;  and  at  8400  feet,  the  weight 
being  554,400  pounds,  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  eye  resists  the  force  or  pres- 
sure of  just  23,100  pounds. 

When  a  tightly  corked  bottle .  is  sunk 
one  hundred  fathoms,  at  sea,  the  cork  has 
invariably  been  forced  in,  and  the  bottle 
found  full  of  water,  when  brought  to  the 
surface.  If  the  cork  be  capped  wttii 
sealing  wax,  on  coming  up  it  will  be  in. 
verted,  the  sealed  end  being  downward. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  is  applied, 
then  the  cork  will  generally  have  a  hori- 
zontal position.  These  experiments,  how- 
ever, have  been  so  frequently  made,  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  interesting  to 
philosophers.— [Sc.  Tracts,] 
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[From  the  *v  Mechanics*  Magazine  and  Register  of 
Inventions  and  Improvements."] 

TABLE,      f 

Showing  the  proper  number  of  turns  or 
twists  to  an  inch  in  Cotton  Warp  for  every 
de^ee  of  fineness,  or  number  of  skeins 
to  the  pound,  from  1  to  200. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

It? 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


5. 

7.07 
8.66 
10. 
11.18 
12.24 
13-22 
14.14 
15. 
16.81 
16.58) 
17.32 
18.2 
18.72 
19.36 
20. 
20.61 
21.21 
21.79 
22.35 
22.91 
23.45 
23.97 
24.13 
25. 
25.5 
25.98 
£6.45 
26.92 
27.15 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
|3« 
'37 


27.£3 

28.28 

28.72 

29.15 

29.57 

30. 

30.41 


38  30.82 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


31.22 

31.62 

82.01 

32.4 

32.83 

33.16 

33  54 

33.91 

34.26 

34.71 

35. 

35.35 

35.7 

36.05 

36.41 

36.74 


39.05 
39.37 
39.68 
40. 
40.3 
40.62 
67 140.92 


61 
62 
63 
64 

65 
66 


56 
57 


55*37.08 


37.41 
37.71 
58f38.07 
59)38.4 
60|38.72 


68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 


80 
81 
82 
83 

54 


41.28 

41.53 

41.83 

42.12 

42.42 

42.72 

43.01 

43.3 

43.58 

43.87 

44.13 


79  44.41 


44.72 
45. 
45.27 
45.55 
45.82 
8546.09 
46.86 
46.63 
46.9 
47.17 
47.4 


86 

87 


88 
89 
90 


91147.69 

92  47.95 

93  48.22 
9448.47 
95,49-73 
9648.96 
97  49.24 
98,49.49 
99:49.74 

10050. 

1055128 

U0J52.43 

11553.61 

120,54.77 

125  55.90 

13057. 

135,58.07 

14059.16 

145'60.2 

150]61.23 


155 
160 
165 
170 


62.241 
63.24 
64.22 
65.19 


175,66.12 


180 
185 
190 


67.08 

68. 

68.92 


195,69.82 
200  70.86 


Mb.  S.  Blydenburgh  :  Sir,— »A  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  cotton 
spinning  manufactories,  not  only  at  their 
first  starting,  but  frequently  afterwards, 
owing  to  the  overseer  not  knowing  how 
to  calculate  the  precise  quantity  of  twist 
for  any  given  number  or  size  of  yarn. 
To  remedy  this  difficulty,  you  may  in- 
sert, if  you  think  proper,  the*  enclosed 
table  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  which 
will  show  the  number  of  turns  or  twists 
per  inch,  to  make  the  yarn  to  be  spun 
agree  in  its  proportion  of  twist  with  the 
sample  given. 

Example.  The  most  approved  quanti- 
ty of  twist,  or  rate  of  twisting,  within  the 
circle  of  my  acquaintance,  is  20  turns- 
per  inch  for  warp  yarn  No.  16,  and 
other  numbers,  in  proportion.  Now,  to 
come  at  this*  proportion,  I  extract  the 
gquure  root  of  the  number  to  be  spun 
and  multiply  it  by  5,  and  the  product  is 
the  number  of  turns  required.  Suppose 
the  number  of  the  yarn  required  to  be 
spun  is  64 — then  the  square  root  of  64 
is  8,  which,  multiplied  by  5,  gives  40  for 
the  appropriate  number  of  turns  to  the 
inch  for  yarn  No.  64 — and  the  same  of 
any  other  number. 

I  have  given  the  fractional  parts  of 
the  number  of  turns  in  decimals,  omitting 
what  is  over  2  places,  or  omitting  thou- 
sandth parts  of  a  turn,  as  so  small  a 
fraction  of  a  turn  can  be  of  no  conse- 
quence.    Your,  obedient  servant, 

Augustus  Green. 
Scituate,  R.  I. 

Remarks. — The  communication  and 
table  from  Mr.  Green,  I  think,  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  cotton  manufac- 


turers, as  I  have   found  but  very  few  I 
overseers  of  spinning  rooms  who  knew 
how  to  come  at  the  knowledge  it  con- 
tains.    Mr.  G.'s  table,  I  would  notice, 
however,  giving  a  little  more  twist  than  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving,  when 
engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing,  but  this 
is  mere  matter  of  opinion.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  20  turns  to  the  inch  to  No.  20, 
which  is  the  proportion  of  twist  that  I 
have  given,  will  make  rather  the  smooth- 
est goods,  but  20  turns  to  No.  16  will 
have  the  advantage  in  strength ;  but  this 
table  can  be  adjusted  to  any  quantity  of 
twist.    The  principle  is,  that  an  inch  of 
cotton  thread  is  a  cylinder  an  inch  long, 
and  the  solid  contents  of  two  cylinders  of 
the  same  length  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  of  theirjdiameters.     Hence,  if  a 

thread  of  No.  16  be  of  a  given  diameter, 
one  of  half  the  diameter  would  have 
but  one  fourth  of  the  weight,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  No.  64.  But  the 
quantity  of  twist  requires  to  be  in  the 
direct  proportion  to  the  diameter. 

In  Mr.  G.'s  table,  he  allows  20  turns 
to  the  inch  of  No.  16,  which  is  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  16,  multiplied  by  5, 
and  the  proportion  wili  bold  good  with 
any  other  number  by  multiplying  its  root 
by  the  same  multiplier,  and  the  relative 
quantity  of  twist  may  be  varied  by 
using  any  other  multiplier.  For  ex- 
ample :  If  it  were  wished  to  give  No. 
16  only  16  turns,  then  as  the  root  of  16 
multiplied  by  4  equals  16,  the  root  of 
any  other  number,  multiplied  by  4,  would 
give  the  same  proportion  of  twist.  If  in- 
stead of  multiplying  by  4  or  by  5,  any 
intermediate  fractional  part  between  4 
and  5,  as  4*8,  or  4-5,  be  used,  the  twist 
may  be  varied  accordingly.  Multiplying 
the  rooj  of  the  number  of  yarn  by  4*5, 
or  4£,  gives  a  small  fraction  over  20  turns 

to  the  inch  of  yarn  No.  20. 

S.  Blydenburgh. 
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Old  Mkn  and  Women.— "What  a  difficult 
thing  it  is  to  know  how  to  become  old !  I  fear  I 
am  becoming  an  old  woman,"  said  the  celebrated 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Pitt.  "  I  am  glad  or  it," 
was  the  answer,  "  for,  my  Lord,  I  was  afraid  you 
wore  becoming  an  old  man,  which  I  am  sure  is  a 
much  worse  thing."    "  Oh,  that  I  were  but  an  old 

woman,"  said  old  General  S to  Dr.  Brookes, 

"I  should  then  have  both  the  gay  and  the  old  of 
my  sex  about  me— one  bringing  one  thing  to  amuse 
me,  and  another  bustling  away  upon  my  Uttie  er- 
rands and  business ;  whereas  now,  as  an  old  man 
my  old  companions,  with  whom  I  used  to  be  jolly 
and  cheerful,  neglect  me—never  visit  me— they  are 
afraid  to  see  that  state  of  calamity  and  decrepitude f 
to  which  they  themselves  may  be  reduced." 

An  English  penny,  placed  out  at  compound  in- 
terest, at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  would,  in  the  year  1786,  have  produced 
the  enormous sumof  290,991,000,000,000,000,000,, 
000,000,000,000,000*.  sterling,  which  would  make 
about  U00  millions  of  globes  the  size  of  our  earth 
in  soUd  fold.  At  angle  interest  it  would  iave 
prcducedonly  ts.  6d.— [Boston  Mercantile.] 


[From  the  London  Fenny  Magazine.] 
Gloucester  Cheese. — In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  cheese,  the  milk  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  put  into  a  cheese-cowl  (which  is 
a  large  deep  tub)  with  two  teacupsful  of 
rennet.     A  ball  of  annatto  is  then  dipped 
in  the  milk  and  rubbed  on  a  piece  of 
pantile,  which  is  washed  into  the  milk  till 
the  color  is  as  high  as  required.    The 
quantity  of  annatto  is  regulated  by  the 
wishes  of  the  cheesefactor,  some  liking 
more  than  others.     Originally  only  a  small 
quantity  was  employed,  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  the  cheese  was  rich,  and  to  pre- 
vent  its  being  discovered  that  skimmed 
milk  had  been  used.     But  now  almost  all 
the  cheese  is  highly  colored;   and  the 
color  is  no  criterion  #f  the  goodness  of  the 
article.     After  an*  hour  has  elapsed,  the 
milk  is  converted  into  curd ;  this  is  put 
with  a  cheese-knife,  which  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  has  two  edges; 
it  is  cut  gently  at  first,  and  then  very  small. 
It  is  suffered  to  remain  ten  minutes,  when 
the  milkmaid  puts  her  arms  into  the  cowl 
and  draws  the  curd  gently  towards  her, 
turning  *%  over  in  the  whey.     She  after- 
wards draws  it  again    towards   her  to 
dip    out    the  whey,  which    is    strained 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  small  pieces  of 
curd  that  are  strained  from  ;t  are  returned 
to  the  cowl.    The  curd  is  then  put  into 
vats,  in  which  cloths  had  been  previously 
laid.     The  vats  are  placed  one  on  another, 
and  put  in  a  cheese-press  for  ten  minutes, 
a  vessel  having  previously  been  placed 
underneath  the  press  to  catch  the  expressed 
whey.     After  this,  the  curd  is  taken  out 
of  the  vats  and  broken  small,  and  some 
hot  whey  is  poured  over  it.    The  curd  is 
then  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  cowl  to  drain 
from  the  whey,  which  is  ladled  off  and 
strained  so  that  no  curd  may  be  wasted* 
Then  the  curd  is  again  put  into  the  vats, 
and  they  are  pressed  one  on  another ;  any 
curd  that  is  pressed  over  the  edges  of  the 
vats  being  put  in  the  middle  of  the  vats  to 
make  the  mass  as  firm  as  possible.    In  an 
hour  the  vats  are  taken  out  of  the  press  to 
have  dry  oloths,  after  which  they  remain 
in  the  press  till  night,  when  the  compressed 
curd  is  taken  out  of  the  vats,  turned  and 
salted,  and  then  replaced  in  the  press,  and 
there  remains  till  morning,  when  it  is  salted, 
and  also  again  the  following  evening.  The 
second'morning  the  cloths  are  taken  off, 
but  the  cheeses  are  left  in  the  vats  seven 
or  eight  days,  being  turned  night  and 
morning.    After  that,  they  are  put  on  the 
floor  of  the  cheese-loft,  (which  is  a  large 
room  on  purpose  for  keeping  cheese,)  and 
turned  every  day  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month.    In  two  months  the  cheeses  axe 
scraped  and  painted.    The  paint  is  a  red 
powder,  which  is  strewed  over  the  cheeses 
and  rubbed  on  them  with  the  hand.    In 
three  months,  they  are  what  is  technically 
called  "  ready,"  and  are  fit  for  the  cheese- 
factor. 

The  whey  that  drained  from  the  cud, 
during  the  process  of  cheesemaking,  is  put 
into  trendies  (a  sort  of  tub)  and  suffered 
to  remain  till  the  next  day,  whan  it  is 
skimmed.  From  this  whey  hutter  is  fade, 
and  the  residue  is  given  to  pigs.    The 
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xeanet  is  made  by  mixing  salt  and  water 
(till  it  will  support  an  egg,  and  then  boiling 
at  half  an  hour.  When  it  is  cold,  four 
■calves'  stomachs  are  put  to  a  gallon  of  the 
brine,  with  bay  leaves  and  slices  of  lemon. 
In  six  weeks  it  is  fit  for  use. 

For  single  Gloucester  cheese,  the  vats, 
which  are  made  of  elm,  are  thirteen  inches 
So  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  depth :  for  double  Gloucester  cheese, 
the  same  diameter,  and  twice,  or  more  than 
twice  the  depth.  All  the  dairy  utensils, 
after  being  used,  are  washed  with  tepid 
•  water,  and  then  scalded.  In  making  the  | 
double  Gloucester  cheese,  and  those  that 
ere  called  "  truckles,"  the  same  method  is 
pursued,  except  that  more  care  is  used  in 
Dressing  the  curd  into  the  vats,  which,  for 
■such  cheeses,  have  three  perforations  to  let 
the  whey  drain  off;  and  bandages  of  cheese- 
cloth are  put  round  when  the  curd  is  above 
the  vat.  Sage-cheese  is  made  by  pounding 
sage  and  straining  the  juice  into  a  pail  of 
milk,  to  "which  rennet  is  then  added.  The 
same  process  is  observed  as  for  other  cheese 
till  the  time  when  the  warm  whey  should  be 
poured  upon  it,  when  it  13  broken  up  with 
as  much  of  the  simple  curd  as  the  milk- 
maid considers  necessary,  and  treated  as 
other  cheese.  To  make  the  richest  cream- 
oheeses,  the  thickest  cream  must  be  taken, 
and  put,  with  a  little  salt,  into  a  straining- 
cloth,  which  is  hung  up  twelve  hours,  in 
order  that  the  whey  may  drop  from  it. 
When  it  is  taken  from  the  cloth,  it  is  put 
between  two  pewter-plates,  with  a  weight 
on  the  upper  one,  and  turned  daily  during 
five  or  six  days.  These  cheeses  can  only 
be  made  in  this  manner  in  warm  weather. 
The  milk  that  the  cows  give  When  they 
are  first  turned  into  the  fields  in  the  spring, 
and  when  they  are  afterwards  pastured  in 
fields  that  have  been  newly  mown,  yields 
nearly  as  much  curd  again  as  at  any  other 
period  ;  and  it  is  also  much  richer.  The 
principal  season  for  making  the  thin  cheese 
is  from  April  to  November;  and  that  for 
making  the  thick.  May,  June,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  July. 

In  different  districts,  the  produce  of  cows 
differs  very  much;  but,  in  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester,  from  31  to  a\  cwt.  per  cow  is 
considered  a  fair  annual  average  return. 
The  same  cow,  on  different  pastures,  will 
yield  milk  of  very  different  qualities ;  from 
one  will  be  made  rank  and  unpleasant 
cheese,  while  the  other  will  be  fine  and 
rich.  An  estimate  of  the  profit  -and  ex- 
penses of  a  farm  for  twenty  cows  can  be, 
from  the  continual  variation  in  the  state  of 
the  times  and  local  circumstances,  of  course 
only  an  approximation  towards  the  truth. 
But  the  following,  made  in  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester  in  1836,  where  the  land  is  rich 
and  excellent,  is  as  accurate  an  annual 
average  statement  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit : 
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Tin.1  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  for  such  a  farm  would,  uccording 
to  present  prices,  be  about  300/.  ;  but  as  it 
is  not  prudent  that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
should  be  expended,  a  man  who  had  only 
that  sum  should  take  a  smaller  farm,  and 
reserve  a  part  for  the  payment  of  work- 
people, and  other  incidental  expenses 
which  would  be  required  before  much 
profit  was  derived  from  the  farm.  From 
the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  the 
present  time  is  not  by  any  means  auspi- 
cious for  the  commencement  of  business  as 
a  dairy-farmer.  The  requisite  dairy  utensils 
will  cost  about  26/. 


Bemenl's  Improved,  Triangular,  Expand- 
ing Cultivator,  or  Horie  line.  [Com- 
municated for  the  New-York  Farmer, 
and  American  Gardener's  Magazine.] 
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the  roller  or  wheel,  and  with  it  the  beam, 
can  be  regulated  to  any  height  required ; 
and  by  raising  or  towing  the  hook,  the  line 
of  draught  can  be  adjusted  accordingly-. 
The  sides  may  also  be  set  wider  or  narrow- 
er, to  suit  any  occasion. 

In  putting  in  such  grains  as  are  proper 
to  be  ploughed  in,  as  barley,  oats  and  peas, 
the  larger  shares  may  be  used.  The  shares 
can  be  replaced  by  scarifiers,  which  an 
useful  for  cleaning  out  quack  and  other 
troublesome  weeds,  as  well  as  scarifying 
meadows,  previous  to  a  top  dressing  of 
manure. 

This  cultivator  or  horse  hoe  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  cost,  perhaps  as  valuable  an 
implement  as  can  be  had  on  a  farm,  serving, 
as  it  does,  a  variety  of  uses,  and  being  in 
all  cases  light  and  convenient  to  use;  and 
I  should  think  by  the  number  of  orders  Mr. 
B.  is  receiving,  it  is  coming  rapidly  as  well 
as  deservedly  into  use. 


The  above  drawing  is  taken  from  one 
made  for  Mr.  Bements  own  use,  with  only 
three  shares  or  teeth,  and  made  very  light, 
to  be  drawn  by  a  small  pony.  The  usual 
size  has  three  shares  and  two  scarifiers. 
The  shares  are  double  pointed,  having  one 
point  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom, 
and  are  attached  to  the  stock  by  a  small 
screw-bolt  and  nut  in  the  middle,  so  that 
when  one  point  breaks,  or  is  worn  out,  by 
turning  the  other  end  down,  a  new  point  or 
share  is  presented.  A  larger  or  smaller 
share  may  also  be  attached  to  the  stock  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  shares  may 
also  be  replaced  by  scarifiers. 
.    By  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  clevis, 


Improved.  Short  Horn*.    By  H.  C.    [For 
the  New-York  Farmer.] 

Toe  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  foe 
April,  1835,  has  been  received,  out  is  ra> 
ther  barren  of  interesting  matter.  '  A  con- 
siderable portion  as  heretofore  is  occupied 
with  British  statistics  and  politics,  by  a 
writer  who  seems  to  be  endued  with  an 
inexhaustible  ductility  of  writing,  and 
whose  speculations,  which  have  do  interest 
here,  remind  us  of  the  calculations  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  single  grain  of  gold  may 
be  drawn  or  hammered  out,  if  the  means 
of  its  extension  were  equal  to  its  capacity. 

Tins  number,  however,  contains  a  letter 
from  an  American  correspondent,  whom  we 
are  not  able  to  identify,  but  who  shows  him- 
self an  inquisitive  and  experimental  agri- 
culturist. The  subject  is  the  "  Acnlima- 
tion  of  the  Improved  Short  Horns.".  As 
ihe  lettei>  touches  on  matters  of  much  in- 
terest and  curiosity,  we  subjoin  it.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  the  editor 
of  the  Magazine. 

"  Sir, — The  only  apology  I  can  offer  for 
this  intrusion  on  both  your  time  and  atten- 
tion, must  rest  on  the  interest  and  sympa* 
thy  common  to  those  who  are  pursuing 
the  same  subject  with  the  same  views  J  and 
when  an  individual  like  yourself  is  so  much 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  he  neces- 
sarily becomes  subject  to  the  tax  of  inqui- 
ry. Under  these  impressions  have  1  ven- 
tured on  a  correspondence  in  which  I  feel 
there  is  but  too  much  of  selfishness,  though 
I  sometimes  indulge  the  hope  that  you 
may  possibly  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress 
of  your  favorite  animals,  the  improved 
short  horns,  in  this  country,  together  with 
the  wonderful  facility  with  which  they 
have  adapted  themselves  to  a  climate 
whose  variations  will  sometimes  range  as 
much  as  60°  of  the  thermometer  in  twen- , 
ty-fonr  hours  ;  whose  winter  is  rigorously 
cold  and  protracted,  and  whose  summers 
are  excessively  warm  and  debilitating ;  the 
one  sinking  the  mercury  of  Fah.  thermo- 
meter 10°  below  zero,  and  the  other  raising 
it  to  66°  and  96°  of  heat  in  the*  shade! 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  little  or  no  provi- 
sion of  succulent  food;  roots,  &c.  is  mada  , 
fox  stock  in  this  country,  and  that  they  are  ' 
consequently  confined  to  dry  bay  for  abova 
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seven  months  in  the  year,  which  is  gene- 
rally "  fed  out"  to  them  on  the  snow,  witfa 
out  even  a  hovel  tb  stand  under  by  day  Or 
by  night.  To  such  exposures  and  hard- 
ships was  I  obliged  to  submit  my  cattle, 
before  I  could  convince  the  farmers  around 
me  that  their  fine  appearance  and  high 
condition  were  not  the  Result  of  pampering 
tare  and  attention.  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dice were  both  arrayed  against  me,  and 
envy  stood  close  at  their  heete  in  case  of 
success. 

"I  ctmseht&l  to  place  a  very  fine  young 
Cow  on  the  farm  of  a  neighbor,  there  to  be 
wintered  with  his  two-year-old  stock,  and 
in  all  respects  to  fere  as  they  did.  She 
was  jHaced  with  the  ydiing  cattle  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  October  they  were  driven  on 
to  a  side  hill,  with  a  western  aspect,  there 
to  winter  on  the  snow,  fed  with  nothing 
but  hay,  which  was  feci  out  to  them  twice 
a  day,  without  house,  shed,  or  bam  0/  any 
description,  to  shelter  them.  The  situation 
was  well  chosen  for  the  object ;  it  was  a 
cold  and  bleak  exjposurej  in  full  view  of  the 
Village,  and  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads 
which  w^ere  much  travelled.  By  the  10th 
of  November  our  winter  commenced  in 
earnest ;  the  ground  was  covered  with 
show ;  and  remained  so  until  the  19th  of 
Marfcn  J  nor  was  the  cow  released  from  her 
winter  quarters,  until  the  10th  of  May, 
when  she  was  turned  out  to  grass  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  high  condition  as  when  first 
driveh  to  hef  >viiitdr  statidri.  £d  much  for 
acclimation  And  fine  constitution. 

"From  my  childhood  I  have  been  enthu- 
siastically fond  of  animals,  and  have  com- 
muned much  with  them  ;  from  the  puerile 
objeets  of  pigeons  and  poultry,  I  passed  to 
the  moire  important  stock  of  h  farm,  where 
In  turn  my  hands  have  been  occupied  by 
the  unpromising  Alderney,  the  pretty  Dev- 
on, the  imposing-  Hereford ;  and  at  present 
by  thd  valuable"  family  of  improved  short 
horns;    which    latter  have  been  drawn 

from    the  yards  of and  / 

These  are  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
drawn  my  present  stock,  with  an  occasion- 
al cross  from  the  imported  bull  Admiral, 
sired  by  NOrth  Star,  dam  by  Comet,  which 
Was  sent  by  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  a  present  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  You  will 
perhaps  hardly  be  prepared  for  the  fact, 

that  the  animals  derived  from 's  stock 

are  decidedly  superior  to  those  from 's 

— better  in  constitution,  in  form,  and  in 
their  dairy  qualities. 

"  I  am,  sir,  thus  particular  in  my  history 
of  these  animals,  not  because  they,  are 
mine,  but  because  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  yards  from  which  I  drew  them  ; 
*tnd  the  knowledge  of  how  they  have 
proved    in   this  jcountry,  compared  with 

's,  may  be  useful,  as  all  facts  are  to 

an  inquiring  mind.    — Vs  stock    have 

been  remarkable  for  their  deep  milking 

more  so,  I  think,  than  that  of  Vny  pther  in 
jthe  country. 

"  I  have  been  much  embarrassed  by  a 
bulTs  (from 's  stock)  great  uncertain- 
ty, and  I  much  doubt  if  he  ever  sired  over 
a  dozen  or  .fifteen  calves  in  a  season. 
A  son  of  his  is  but  one  degree  better; 
and  so  it  has  been  with  others  of  this  fa- 
imly  after  they  have  become  three  years  J 
oW,    I  think  you  once  owned  the  dam,   Is 
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there  any  in-and-in  breeding  about  her, 
that  would  account  for  such-inability  7  My 
bulls  are  not  kept  high ;  they  are  put  to } 
hay  in  October,  and  are  kefft  up  ufltil  the 
middle  of  August,  and  then  run  to  grass 
about  two  months.  I  do  not  grain  them, 
Or  bestow  any  particular  management  on 
them  during  the*  season.  I  should  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  you  for  any  advice  you 
are  disposed  to  give  me  in  relation  to  this 
subject ;  or  if  willing  to  give  me  an  ac- 
courit  of  your  own  method  of  raising, 
feeding,  and  treating1  a  bull  calf,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  valuable  to  me,  and  t  shotild 
consider  it  a  great  favor.  If  attended  with 
less  trouble  to  yourself  than  a  private  let- 
ter, jterhajis  you  will  favor  the  readers  of 
the  British  Farmer's  Magazine  with  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  want  of  vigor 
so  often  found  in  high-bred  animals,  It 
would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of 
iri-and  ih  breeding  step  ay  step,  m  its  elects 
on  the  animal  economy;  I  have  some 
times  thought  that  its  effects  were  percep- 
tible on  the  frame  or  bone  of  the  animal, 
then  oil  the  museles,  then  on  the  glands, 
afterwards  on  the  general  constitution,  and 
lastly  on  the  very  intestines  themselves ; 
but  with  me  this  is  little  more  than  yan- 
kee  guessing ;  with  you  it  is  matter  of  sci- 
ence and  experiment.  Your  several  most 
valuable  essays  on  improving  and  breeding 
stock,  I  have ;  but  I  think  ntne  of  them 
describe  the  course  of  in-and-in  breeding. 
I  have  myself,  with  pigs,  watched  this  in- 
and-in  breeding  as  far  as  it  has  been  prac- 
tised, six  times  between  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  the  last  produce  fatted  easiest ; 
this  I  do  not  understand. 

"  Residing  as  I  do  in  a  country  scarce- 
ly acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
breeding,  and  where  indeed  its  science  is 
almost  matter  of  ridicule,  I  feel  at  times 
an  anxiety  lest  I  am  losing  ground ;  and 
that  some  general  defect  may  creep  into 
my  herd  until  it  becomes  a  characteristic 
feature  no  longer  to  be  detected  by  com- 
parison, for  such  I  believe  is^  frequently 
the  case  with  those  whose  opportunity  of 
comparing  is,  either  from  circumstances  or 
conceits,  confined  to  their  own  yards.  Of 
course  I  can  see  but  very  few  high  bred 
animals,  and  my  own  are  seldom  seen  by 
any  who  are  competent  to  criticise  the  nicer 
and  more  finished  points  of  high  breeding. 
You  will  not  therefore  wonder  at  the  anx- 
iety and  distrust  consequent  on  my  insu- 
lated situation ;  and  the  value  I  attach  to 
correct  portraits  of  approved  animals,  which 
at  once  address  the  eye,  and  leave  so  much 
less  than  the  most  awe  description  could  do 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  imagination.  And 
here,  sir,  let  me  acknowledge  the  great  as- 
sistance  I  have  received  from  the  excellent 
portrait  of  one  of  your  cows,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  number  of  the  Brit- 
ish Farmer's  Magazine,  which,  while  it  af- 
forded me  &  clear  comprehension  of  your 
beau-ide^  of  a  short  horn,  was  an  admira- 
ble illustrate*1  of  your  valuable  remarks 
on  compactness  C*  form»  and  that  symmetry 
of  parts  which  reJ^y  constitute  weight ; 

whereas,  it  is  but  too  ?&&  *e  ca8e» l^1 
the  animal  of  extravagant  disproportion 
in  some  one  or  more  points,  catches  the 
unpractised  eye,  ^oV^ptivatea  tfw  tmeau- 
Catedjudgment. 


w  The*  best,  the  most  elaborate  detfttfptibi* 
of  form,  is,  after  all,  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
it  is  still  to  be  embodied  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader ;  and  ceroid  these  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy  be  seen,  they  would  gen- 
erally be4  the  fac-similes  of  some  favorite) 
figure  or  style  of  animal  at  home.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  I  attach  so  much  importance 
arid  value  to  the  pencil,  as  the  best  possi- 
ble mode  of  conveying«a  correct  idea  of  ex- 
cellence in  form  ?  and  feel  exceedingly 
anxious  that  all  the  portraits  published  in 
that  valuable  work,  the  British  Farm**'* 
Magazine,  should  possess  the  same  fidelity 
and  correctness  as  that  which  there  repre* 
sents  your  own  cow. 

"  I  have  just  received,  frbmMr.  J.  EUman's* 
flock,  half  a  dozen  most  beautiful  ewes,  audi 
a  very  fine  stout  large  yearling  ram,  and 
}  judging  from  this  animal  I  should  think  he 
had  regained  the  vigor  and  constitution 
which  were  so  deficient  in  his  fathers,  a*ol 
that  too,  he  says,  without  recourse  to  tite 
11  Hampshire  cross/'  I  mention  this  be* 
cause  I  remember  your  five  days'  visit  to 
Mr.  Coke's,  where  you  make  allusion  to 
his  flock  of  South-Down  breed.  I  had 
intended  pursuing  the  same  course ;  but 
the  ram  will  give  the  constitution  and  har- 
diness necessary  for  this  climate.  The  ewes 
are  most  fashionable  and  finished  speci- 
mens of  high  breeding,  and  may  not  pec- 
haps  stand  our  severe  seasons.  Animals, 
howerer,  become  wonderfully  acclimated, 
and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  much  hardier, 
here,  after  a  few  years,  than  they  are  when 
imported.  Our  horses  most  certainly  en- 
dure what  would  kill  an  English  work- 
horse. The  merino  sheep  suffered  much 
at  first,  but  our  present  flocks  are  as  healthy 
as  such  formed  animals  can  be.  And  the 
short-horns  of  earliest  importation  do  better 
than  those  of  more  recent  arrival — of 
course  I  speak  of  the  descendants,  and  not 
the  animals  themselves,  though  these  even 
become  hardier.  And  with  these  facts,  I 
have  thought  that  when  the  blood  has  been 
kept  pure  and  the  stock  not  depreciated  in 
this  country,  that  the  English  breeder 
might  make  perhaps  an  importation  or  an 
exchange  with  this  country,  that  would 
materially  add  to  the  hardihood  of  his  ani- 
mals. The  very  suggestion  may  sound 
like  presumption  to  an  English  herder.; 
but  I  pray  you  to  remember  that  I  have 
reference  only  to  the  effect  of  climate  here 
on  your  own  excellent  materials.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Ellman  has  sent  what  he  con- 
siders a  good  selection  of  animals  suitable 
to  breed  together.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if?  three,  or  rather  in  five  years,  I  shall 
have  infinitely  hardier  sheep  than  any  in 
Mr.  EUman's  own  flock.  And  I  presume 
I  have  belter  constitutioned  short-horns 
than  those  in  England ;  for  though  I  feed 
no  hay  liberally,  with  a  few  raw  potatoes 
to  correct  the  state  of  the  animal's  bowels, 
yet  I  never  pamper  or  feed  high;  and 
though  I  house  them  at  night,  I  turn  them 
out  all  day  on  the  snow,  where  they  run 
and  frolic  with  the  real  enjoyment  of  an* 
mal  life.  Nor  are  they  pinched  or  drawn 
up  by  our  cold  and  severe  seasons,  but  are, 
straight  and  upheaded.    '  a 

"  Since  my  arrival  of  Soflth-Downs,  the** 
seems  to  be  a  strong  desire  to  import  more^ 
and  I  have  suggested  to  one  gentleman^ 
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that  he  should  take  his  sheep  from  Mr. 
Coke's  flock,  and  breed  against  me ;  and 
he  so  far  listens  to  it  as  to  request  I  would 
ascertain  the  cost  of  half  a  dozen  yearling 
ewes,  and  a  buck  of  his  best.  Perhaps, 
should  you  find  time  to  favor  me  with  a 
line,  you  would  mention  the  cost,  if  you 
know  it. 

"Where  is  Coate's  supplement  to  his 
Herd  Book  2     I  look  for  it  impatiently. 
"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

u  State  of  New- York,  U.  S., 
Nov.  1834." 

This  letter  was  a  private  letter,  and  as 
such  we  forbear  any  extended  comment 
upon  it.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principle  the 
editor  could  satisfy  himself  in  giving  it  to 
.  the  public ;  excepting  as  he  may  have  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  prevalent 
fashion ;  for  all  honorable  confidence  seems 
in  a  great  degree  broken  up,  and  private 
letters  and  letters  of  the  most  confidential 
character  are  daily,  and  without  compunc- 
tion, under  a  new  code  of  morals,  given 
to  the  public.  This  letter,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, is  sufficiently  fanciful  to  satisfy  the 
most  imaginative. 

The  wintering  of  the  short-horn  cow 
upon  a  snow  bank,  under  a  bleak  and  most 
inclement  exposure,  and  her  coming  out  in 
the  same  high  condition  in  which  she  be- 
gan the  winter,  does  not  appear  very  deci- 
sive for  the  object  for  which  it  is  referred  to, 
as  it  seems  the  cow,  though  of  foreign 
stock,  was  a  native  of  the  country,  and  so 
from  her  birth  was  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  country ;  nor  is  it  without  good 
reason  that  we  wish  to  be  informed  wheth- 
er the  o&er  young  cattle  wintered  with 
her  came  out  in  proportionally  good  condi- 
tion. If  they  had  not,  we  think  the  fact 
would  have  been  stated. 

The  want  of  vigor,  or  power  of  procrea- 
tion, in  the  high  bred  bulls,  is  a  well  un- 
derstood fact ;  and  a  pretty  serious  incon- 
venience, as  some  of  us  have  found  to  our 
cost.  That  this  defect  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  system  of  breeding  in-and-in  is  not 
so  well  established,  though  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  controvert  it ;  but  the  "  yankee 
guessing,"  by  which  this  writer,  who  cer- 
tainly is  an  intelligent  man,  proposes  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  system  of  breeding 
in-and-in  upon  the  animal  economy,  and 
concludes  that  "  its  first  effects  were  per- 
ceptible on  the  frame  or  bone  of  the  animal, 
then  on  the  muscles,  then  on  the  glands, 
afterwards  on  the  general  constitution,  and 
lastly  on  the  very  intestines  themselves," 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  any  thing 
else,  we  design  no  offence,  than  pure  moon- 
shine. 

The  assertion  "  that 's  stock  have 

been  remarkable  for  their  deep  milking, 
more  so,  I  think,  than  that  of  any  other  in 
the  country,"  is  a  bold  assertion,  and  one  to 
which  we  at  once  demur.  It  is  too  late  in 
.the  day  to  establish  this  point  by  a  simple 
declaratioa,— we  ask  for,  we  demand,  the 
proof;  and  if  gentlemen  expect  to  be  be 
lieved,  they  will  be  prompt  to  give  it.  Not 
long  since  I  respectfully  requested  of  the 
liberal  and  munificent  proprietors  of  the 


improved  short  horns  in  this  country,  to 
give  us  some  exact  and  authenticated 
statements  of  the  produce  of  their  fine 
cows  in  milk  and  butter  and  cheese.  Why 
do  they  not  do  it  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  easy 
ascertainment,  and  the  result  is  of  great 
public  importance.  I  took  occasion  at  that 
time  to  give  a  list  of  native  cows,  most  of 
which  had  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, with  detailed  and  fully  certified  state- 
ments of  their  product.  Let  the  cham- 
'pions  and  owners  of  the  improved  short 
horns  show  one  like  it  if  they  can.  I  for 
one  shall  be  glad  to  see  it.  I  have  no  pre- 
judice against  this  stock ;  my  prejudices 
have  all  been  the  other  way ;  but  I  con- 
fess myself  entirely  skeptical  as  to  their 
value  for  the  dairy.  I  have  some  facts  in 
this  matter  which  I  shall  give  to  the  pub- 
lic, when  I  think  there  is  occasion.  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  have  had  seven  of  the 
are  made.  If  this  article  should  attract 
the  attention  of  a  very  intelligent  writer 
for  the  Genesee  Farmer,  who,  under  the 
signature  of  Ulmua,  often  gratifies  and  in- 
structs the  readers  of  that  admirably  con- 
ducted periodical,  we  wish  he  would  by 
actual  facts  within  his  own  knowledge  vin- 
dicate the  claims  of  a  race  of  animals  of 
which  he  comes  forward  as  so  ardent  a 
champion.  We  know  he  is  well  read  on 
this  subject,  but  we  want  facts  under  his 
own  accurate  personal  observation,  • 

That  the  estimation  of  the  short  horns 
as  a  dairy  stock  has  very  much  deprecia- 
ted in  England,  seems  hardly  to  be  doubt- 
ed. There  is  in  this  very  number  a  notice 
of  ShirreflPs  "  Tour  through  North  Ame- 
rica" for  agricultural  information.  Shir- 
reff  is  spoken  of  by  the  editor  as  "  his  tal- 
cows ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  property 
in  relation  to  thrift  or  dairy  produce,  in 
which  they  have  been  superior,  or  indeed 
equal,  to  other  stock  in  my  yard.  In  re- 
spect both  to  quantity  and  quality  of  milk, 
they  have  been  quite  inferior.  I  have  no 
question  that  there  are  very  superior  indi- 
viduals a/nong  them ;  but  I  believe  none 
that  have  surpassed  some  of  the  instances 
which  I  gave.  As  a  race,  are  they  supe- 
rior for  the  dairy  ?  We  will  not  say  we 
doubt  it,  but  we  question  it ;  and  we  ques- 
tion it  in  no  improper  spirit,  but  solely  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  that  the 
agricultural  public  may  know  how  far  they 
may  rely  upon  the  representations  which 
ented  correspondent."  He  says  further  of 
him,  that  "  Mr.  S.  is  a  fanner  of  the  first 
rank,  a  natural  philosopher,  a  statistician, 
politician,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Few 
persons  could  be  better  fitted  fpr  the  task  of 
giving  a  view  of  the  infant  agriculture  of 
America."  Yet  Mr.  ShirrefT,  in  describ- 
ing the  live  stock  of  a  farm  he  visited,  says, 
"  There  was  a  fine  short  horn  bull  intended 
to  improve  the  dairy  stock,  which  I  did  not 
see.  This  contemplated  improvement  ori- 
ginated from  perusing  the  writings,  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Berry  of  England.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  advising  the  c^  t0  be  tried 
on  a  small  scale,  believing  {he  zhori  ^^  ^ 
worst  milking  breed  in  ^g&itain? 

We  are  often  e^ained  with  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  C  narleg  OoiHngtB  saie  0f  short 
norns  m    i810 ,  and   of  the  magnificent 

e  ° «  the  famous  ibull  Comet,  for  one 
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thousand  guineas.  Why  do  not  gentle- 
men report  some  later  sales  %  In  the  ab 
sence  of  this  information  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  two  accounts  of  recent 
date. 

"  At  the  Rev.  Henry  Berry's  fourth  sale 
of  improved  short  horns,  on  the  11th  Feb- 
ruary, 1834,  the  following  prices  were  ob- 
tained: 

Lot  1,  2  years  old,     -  J&24 

2,  do.  -        -        -        -    36 

3,  do.  bought  in,  £45  bid. 

4,  3  years,        do.        do. 

5,  3  years, 

6,  calf  sold  with  the  above. 

7,  3  years, 

8,  3  years, 
9^  8  years, 

10,  9  years, 

11,  heifer  calf,  - 

12,  10  years,     - 

13,  10  years,     - 

14,  2  years  old  bull, 

15,  1  year  old  do., 

16,  bull  calf,     - 

17,  do. 

18,  do.    nine  weeks  old,    32  11  0 

These  prices  among  us  of  course  would 
be  deemed  extravagant,  but  they  are  evi- 
dently below  what  was  expected,  from  some 
of  the  stock  having  been  bought  in  ;  and 
they  bear  a  very  small  comparison  to  the 
prices  in  Ceiling's  sale. 

The  present  number  of  the  British  Farm- 
er's Magazine  contains  an  account  of  a 
sale  of  improved  short  horns,  made  on 
25th  of  February,  1835,  and  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  We  quote  the  sales  of  th<* 
cows  and  of  the  bulls. 

cows. 

Rosette,  9  years  old, 

Fable,     9        do. 

Vicissitude,  8  do. 

Vicia,  8  do. 

Theresa,  7        do. 

Volumnia,  7     do. 

Rosalia,  6        do. 

Pastime,  6        do. 

Vermeil,  6        do. 

Twinkle,  5       do. 

Valentine,  5      do. 

Vestal,  4  do. 

Vauxhall,  4      do. 

Violetta,  4        do. 

Aqua  Marine,  4  do. 

Victoria,  4        do. 

Token,  4  do. 

Fabulous,  3      do. 

Truelove,  3      do. 

Imogene,  3       do. 


21  guineas. 
18 
21 
12 

22  " 
26  " 
30           " 
27 
13* 
11 
14 

94 

21 
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BULLS. 

Anur,  8  years  old,  1 1     guineas. 

Ambo  Dexter,  5  years  old,  50 
Ainsty,  3  years  old,  30 

Tullochgonun,  2  do.  20 

Belshazzar,   2   do.  43 

YEARLING   BULL  CALVES. 

Pastor,  26  " 

Roscius,  50  M 

Vulcan,    -        -        -        43 

BULL  CALVES.  1834. 

Blast,        -        -        -        29 
Falstaff,  18 

Tommy,  30 

Plenipo,   -        *        -        26 
This  sale  shows,  we  think,  pretty  clearr 
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ly,  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  stock, 
though  prices  may  have  been  materially 
affected  by  local  or  temporary  circumstan- 
ces, with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

The  value  of  the  improved  stock  for 
beef  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  shall  not 
now  enter.  Two  pairs  of  very  superior 
cattle  of  this  stock  were  last  spring  sold  in 
New- York  market,  which  were  raised  and 
fattened  in  Albany.  One  of  the  ofen  was 
a  very  uncommon  animal.  At  some  fu- 
ture time  perhaps  we  shall  notice  this  sub- 
ject more  particularly;  but  we  regret  to 
state,  which  we  do  upon  competent  au- 
thority, that  the  reported  enormous  weight 
of  these  cattle  was  a  gross  exaggeration. 
It  is  said  that  some  English  gentlemen, 
who  saw  these  fine  cattle,  condescended  to 
say  that  they  had  seldom  seen  much  finer 
cattle  than  these  at  Smithfield ;  and  they 
thought,  if  we  continued  to  progress  as  we 
had  done,  we  should  presently  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  beef  equal  their  markets.  This 
was  John  Bullism  "  up  to  the  hub."  We 
will  take  the  reports  of  the  Smithfield  mar- 
ket; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  average  quality  of  the  beef  cattle 
sent  year  by  year  to  Brighton  market  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Smithfield,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  though  not  so 
familiar  with  them,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  cattle  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia 
are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Brighton.  Be- 
sides most  of  our  stall-fed  cattle,  at  least  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  are  fattened  upon 
Indian .  meal  and  the  very  best  of  hay. 
Most  of  the  English  beef  is  made  of  straw 
and  turnips ;  which  can  never  produce  so 
fine  beef  as  the  feed  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  them.  H.  C. 

Meadowbanks,  July  10,  1835. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

£lia,  by  Chas.  Lamb.  N.  Y.,  Geo.  Dear- 
born. The  four  numbers  of  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, containing  these  charming  essays  of  Chas. 
Lamb,  have  been  formed  into  a  separate  pamphlet, 
of  some  125  pp.,  which  is  presented  at  the  extraor- 
dinary price  of  25  cents.  When  the  neatness  and 
distinctness  of  the  typography  is  considered,  the 
capital  white  paper,  and  the  amount  of  matter,  this 
if  indeed  an  extraordinary  price*  We  need  not 
add,  that  a  more  agreeable  or  a  more  unexception- 
jiooaWe  collection,  than  this,  cannot,  at  this  loco- 
motive period  of  the  year,  be  packed  away  for  hour- 
ly use,  in  one's  travelling  sack. 

History  op  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  and  of  the  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries op  the  Companions  of  Columbus.  By 
Washington  Irving.  3  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia, 
Carey,  Leu  &  BlanchariL— We  have  here  a  new 
and  handsome  edition  of  this  great  American  work ; 
which  will  live,  while  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  continent  revealed]  by  its  Hero, 

last. 

The  Life  of  Columbus  has  undergone,  as  we 
learn  from  the  publishers,  a  complete  revision  by 
the  author,  and  new  matter  has  been  added  to  the 

appendix. 

Vol  3  presents,  in  a  uniform  style  with  that  of 
the  other  two  volumes,  the  Lives  and  Voyages  of 
Columbus's  Companions,  and  together  they  consti- 
tute a  mass  of  historical  information  and  documents, 


prepared  and  arranged  by  one  of  our  own  country* 
men,  which  all  reading  Americans  should  possess. 
We  extract  from  the  Appendix  in  Vol.  U.,  the  last 
note — referring  to  the  signature  of  Columbus— of 
which  the  details,  will  be  new  probably,  and  inter- 
esting, to  most  of  our  readers : 

As  every  thing  respecting  Columbus  is  full  of  in- 
terest, his  signature  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
cussion. It  partook  of  the  pedantic  and  bigoted 
character  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  man,  who,  considering  himself 
mysteriously  elected  and  set  apart  from  among  men 
for  certain  great  purposes,  adopted  a  correspondent 
formality  and  solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.  His 
signature  was  as  follows : 

S. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  M.  Y. 

XPO  FERENS. 

The  first  half  of  the  signature,  XPO,  (for 
CIJRISTO,)  is  in  Greek  letters ;  the  second,  FE- 
RENS, is  in  Latin.  Such  was  the  usage  of  those 
days  ;  and  even  at  present  both  Qjfek  and  Roman 
letters  are  used  in  signatures  and  inscriptions  in 
Spain. 

The  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signature  are 
supposed  to  represent  a  pious  ejaculation.  To 
read  them  one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters 
and  connect  them  with  those  above.  Signor  Gio. 
Bitista  Spotorno  conjectures  them  to  mean  either 
Xristus  (Christus)  Sancta  Maria  Yosephus,  of 
Salve  me,  Xristus,  Maria,  Yosephus.  The  North 
American  Review,  for  April,  1827,  suggests  the 
substitution  of  Jesus  for  Josephus,  but  the  sugges- 
tion of  Spotorno  is  most  probably  correct,  as  a 
common  Spanish  ejaculation  is  "Jesus  Maria  y 
Jose\" 

It  whs  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not 
entirely  gone  by,  to  accompany  the  signature  with 
some  words  of  religious  purport. '  One  object  of 
this  practice  was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. This  was  of  some  importance  in  a  country 
in  which  Jews  and  Mahometans  were  proscribed 
and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his 
rather,  when  he  took  his  pen  in  hand,  usually 
commenced  by  writing  "  Jesus  cum  Maria  sit  no- 
bis in  via :"  and  the  book  which  the  admiral  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  sovereigns,  containing  the 
prophecies  which  he  considerea  as  referring  to  his 
discoveries,  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
begins  with  the  same  words.  The  practice  is  akin 
to  that  of  placing  the  initials  of  pious  words  above 
his  signature,  and  gives  great  probability  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  been  deciphered. 

Francesca  Carrara,  by  the  the  author  of  Ro- 
mance and  Reality,  &c  3  vols.  Philadelphia,  E- 
L.  Caret  and  A.  Hart.— An  Italiaa  love  story, 
carried  through  three  volumes  and  two  brilliant 
courts,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  that  of  the  restor- 
ed Charles — during  the  course  of  which,  figure  the 
historical  personages  who  make  up  the  ordinary 
dramatis  persona  of  the  tales  of  that  period — is 
here  presented  to  us  by  L.  E.  L.  It  is  hard  read- 
ing!— and  we  frankly  admit  that  we  have  not  mas- 
tered it. 

Dacrb,  a  novel — edited  bt  the  Countess  of 
Morlet.  8  vols.  Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  & 
Blanchard. — This  is  a  novel  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration, though  not  of  our  country.  It  is  agreea- 
ble, sprightly,  and  as  to  the  chief  characters,  Dacre 
and  Lady  Emily,  well  conceived  and  sustained. 

It  is  some  time  since  this  novel  appeared,  and 
was  well  received  in  London — and  "we  are  surpris- 
ed, as  times  and  tastes  go,  that  it  was  not  re-pub- 
lished here  before. 

* 

Four  Years'  Residence  in  Great  Britain 
from  1831  to  1935,  by  C.  Colton.  N.  Y.,  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  We  are  not  destined  to  fame, 
we  fear,  as  tourists  in  foreign  lands.  These  vol- 
umes from  the  pen  of  a  clerical  gentleman — attach- 
ed we  believe  to  the  naval  service — differ  indeed 
essentially  from  those  of  a  brother  chaplain,  Mr. 
Stewart,  by  not  recording  or  seeking  to  record,  in 
ii  "  rose  colored"  phrase,  the  experiences  of  the  wri- 
1  ter  in  high   society,  but  they  are  liable  to  the 


same  objection,  of  want  of  originality  and  vigor.- 
The  style  of  Mr.  Colton  is  negligent,  and — the' 
he  speaks  of  being  embarrassed  by  the  copious- 
ness of  his  materials,  so  much  so  ,  that  we  arc  to 
have  another  work  from  him,  under  the  title  of 
London,  descriptive  of  that  great  metropolis — there 
is  in  his  pages  a  most  undue  quantity  of  ex- 
tracts from  guide  books,  newspapers,  and  legends 
of  childhood — the  story  of  Prince  Lewellynn  and  his 
dog  Gdert  for  instance. 

That  portion  of  the  second  volume  which  treats 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  seems  to 
us,  objectionable  in  spirit,  and  exceedingly  partial 
in  its  selection  of  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  little  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  piirtizan  charges,  in- 
their  most  exaggerated  form,  used  by  political  or 
personal  opponents — fortified  by  a  copious  selection* 
from  the  Irish  press  ot  the  enormities — not  soften- 
ed in  the  relation— to  which  the  exaction  of  tithes, 
too  frequently  leads  in  that  ill-governed  country — 
and  without  any  glimpse  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Such  a  mode  of  treating  such  a  subject, 
docs  not  appear  to  us  either  just,  philosophic,  or 
christian. 

A  good  book  of  travels  in  England,  by  an  Ameri- 
can, is  yet  to  be  written — for  the  capital  volumes  of 
Simond  hardly  belong,  to  us,  though  the  writer  was 
an  adopted  citizen. 

Oration  delivered  on  the  4ih  July,  1835, 
before  the  citizens  of  Beverly,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Party,  by  Edward  Everett, — pub- 
lished by  request ;  Boston,  Russell  Odiorne  & 
Co. — The  character  of  Washington  is,  after  an 
eloquent  exordium  and  introduction,  made  the 
topic  of  this  July  oration.  A  liappier  one,  as  in 
such  natural  association  with  the  day,  and  so  sus- 
ceptible of  brilliant  illustration,*  could  not  have 
been  selected, — and  justice  has  been  done  toil. — 
We  can  only  find  room,  however,  for  a  compara- 
tively brief  extract.  After  describing  the  conduct 
of  Washington  on  the  fatal  field  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat, his  daring  efforts,  his  conspicuous  figure,  his 
miraculous  escapes,  the  orator  proceeds  : 

From  this  period,  the  relation  of  Washington  to 
his  country  was  sealed.  It  is  evident  that  his  char- 
acter, and  conduct,  and  preservation, — though  he 
was  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age, — had  ar- 
rested ttie  public  attention,  and  awakened  thought- 
ful anticipations  of  his  career.  I  confess  there  is 
something,  which  I  am  unable  to  fathom,  in  the 
hold  which  he  seems  already  to  have  gaiued  over 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  men.  Never  did 
victorious  Consul  return  to  republican  Rome,  load- 
ed with  the  spoils  of  conquered  provinces, — with 
captive  thousands  at  his  chariot  wheels,  an  object 
of  greater  confidence  and  respect, — than  Washing- 
ton, ut  the  close  of  two  disastrous  campaigns,  from 
one  of  which  he  was  able  to  save  his  regiment,  on- 
ly by  a  painful  capitulation, — in  the  other,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life  and  the  wrecks  of  his  army. 
He  had  formed  to  himself,  on  fields  of  defeat  and 
disaster,  a  reputation  for  consummate  bravery,  con- 
duct, and  patriotism.  A  sermon  was  preached  to 
.the  volunteers  of  Hanover  County,  in  Virginia,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Davis, afterwards  President  of  the 
Princeton  College,  in  which  he  uses  this  memora- 
ble language:  "Asa  remarkable  instance  of  pat- 
riotism, I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic 
youth,  Colonel  Washington,  to  whom  I  cannot  but 
hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved,  in  o  sig- 
nal a  manner,  for  some  important  service  to  his 
country." 

The  entire  completion  of  this  extraordinary 
prediction  was  of  course  reserved  for  a  future  day, 
but  from  the  moment  of  its  utterance  its  fulfilment 
began.  Terror  and  havock  followed  at  the  heels 
of  Braddock's  defeat.  The  frontier  settlements 
were  broken  up, — the  W-cabins  were  burned, — 
their  inmates  massacred,  or  driven  in  dismay 
across  the  mountains.— A  considerable  force  was 
raised  in  Virginia,  and  Washington  was  appoint- 
ed its  Commander-in-chief.  But  the  councils  of 
England  were  weak  and  irresolute,  and  no  effi- 
cient general  head  as  yet  controlled  those  of  the  col- 
onies. The  day  star  of  Pitt  was  near,  but  had  not 
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Sot  ascended  above  the  horizon.  Disaster  foH*  wed 
isaster,  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  ami  Wash* 
angtoa,  for  two  yean  and   a  half*  "was  placed  in 

Srecisely  the  position,  which  he  Was  afterwards  to 
II  in  the  revolutionary  wai\  A  reluctant  and  un- 
disciplined militia  was  to  be  kept  embodied  by 
personal  influence;  without  pay  without  tlothes, 
'without  arms.  Sent  to  defend  an  extensive  moun- 
tain frontier  with  forces  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
•ebject,— tho  sport  of  contradictory  orders  from 
ja  civil  governor  inexperienced  in  war,— defrauded 
hy  contractors, — tormented  with  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  subaltern  •  officers  in  the  royal  army, — 
^weakened  toy  wholesale  desertions  in  the  hour  of 
4dangeE/"*fnaligned, — the  youthful  Commander-in- 
-chief was  obliged  to  foresee  every  thing,-to  create  * 
•every  thing, — to  endure^  every  thing, — to  cnect 
»cvory  thing,  without  incourageraent»  without 
tateans,  without  co-operation*  His  correspondence 
during  the  years  1756,  ***<*  1*57  is,  wkn  due  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  of  the  field  of  operations, 
the  precise  counterpart  of  that  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  twenty  years  later. — You  see  it  a'tl^-you  see 
the  whole  man,— in'a  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddie 
of  3*4  April,  1759  :-«- 

<*  Your  honormay  see to  what  unhappy  straights 
the  inhabitants  and  myself  are  reduced.  1  am  too 
tfcdo  acqtiaintctl)  sir,  with  pathetic  language,  to  at1 
•tempt  a  description  of  the  people's  distresses,  tho' 
I  <have  a  generous  soul,  sensible  <of  wrongs  and 
isweftmg  for  redress.  But  what  i&an  I  do  ?  I  sec 
ttheir  situation,  know  their  danger,  and  participate 
ttheir  sufferings,  Without  having  it  m  my  power  to 
jgive  them  farther  relief,  than  uncertain  promises. 
In  short,  I  see  inevitable  destruction,  in  so  clear  a 
Eight,  that  unless  vigorous' measures  are  taken  by 
the  assembly,  and  ipeedy  assistance  sent  from  be- 
low, the  poor  inhabitants  that  are  now  m  fbrts 
•must  vyiavoidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are 
Jflytog  before  a  barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melan- 
<cAoly  situation  of  the  people*— the  little  prospect 
•of  assistance, — the  gross  and  scandalous  abuse  cast 
*upon  the  officers  in  general, — which  is  reflecting 
<on  rae  in  particaJar  for  suffering  misconduct. of 
<such  extraordinary  kinds^ — and  the  distant  pros- 
pect, if  any,  of  gaining  honor  or  reputation  in  the 
•service,  ctrose  me  to  lament  the  hour,  that  gave 
ime  a,  commission,  and  would  induce  me>  at  any 
♦other -lisae  than  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  resign 
>with#ftt  one  hesitating  moment,  a  command  from 
which  I  never  expect  to  reap  cither  honor  or  bene- 
fits but  on  the  contrary,  have  an  almost  absolute 
♦certainty  of  incurring  displeasure  below,  while 
the  murder  of  helpless  families  may  be  laid  to 
my  account  here !  The  supplicating  tears  of  the 
women,  the  moving  petitions  of  the  men  melt 
Die  into  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, if  t  know  my  own  mind*  I  could  offer  my- 
self a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy, 
provided  that  would  contribute  to  the  people's 
<casc!" 

And  here  I  close"  the  detail.  You  behold  in  this 
•one  extract  your  Washington,  complete,  mature, 
ready  for  the  salvation  of  nis  country.  The  occa- 
sion, that  nails  him  out  may  come  soon  or  it  may 
ttorae  late,  or  it  may  come  both  soon  and  late  j — 
^whenever  it  comes,  he  is  ready  for  tho  work.  A 
tniamided  ministry  may  accelerate  or  measures  of 
•conciliation  retard  the  struggle ;  but  its  hero  is  pre- 
pared. His  bow  of  might  is  strung  and  his  quiver 
Jiangs  from  his  shoulders,  stored  with  three-bolted 
thunders.  Tbe  summons  to  the  mighty  conflict 
may  come  the  next  year — the  next  day ;  it  will 
find  the  rose  of  youth  on  his  cheek,  but  it  will  find 
him  wise,  cautious,  prudent,  and  grave:  it  may 
come  after  the  lapse  of  time,  and  find  his  noble 
countenance  marked  with  the  lines  of  manhood, 
but  it  will  find  him  alert,  vigorous,  unexhausted. — 
It  may  reach  him  the  next  day  on  the  frontiers  in 
arms  for  the  protection  of  the  settlement ;  it  may 
roach  him  at  the  meridian  of  life,  in  the  retirement 
of  Mount  Vernon ;  it  may  reach  him  as  he  draws 
near  to  the  grave ;  but  it  will  never  take  him  by 
surprise,  u  may  summon  him  to  the  first  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia ;  it  will  find  him  brief  of 
speech,  in  matter  weighty,  pertinent,  and  full,  in 
resolution  firm  as  the  perpetual  hills,  in  personal 
influence  absolute.  It  may  call  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies ;  the  generous  rashness  of  youth 
alone  will  be  chastened  by  the  responsibility  of  his 
great  trust, hut  in  all  else  he  shall  exhibit  unchang- 
ed that  serene  and  godlike  courage,  with  which  he 
rode  unharmed  throughthe  iron  sleet  of  Brabdoek's 
field.  It  may  call  him  to  take  part  in  the  conven- 
tion, assembled  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  res- 
cued M)4  detracted  country.    Tbc  soldier  has  dis- 


appeared, the  statesman,  the  patriot  is  at  his  post 
of  duty ;  he  sits  down  in  the  humblest  seat  of  the 
civilian,  till  in  the  assembly  of  all  that  is  wisest  in 
the  land,  he  by  one  accord  is  felt  the  presiding 
ftind.  It  will  call  him  to  the  highest  trust  of  the 
new  formed  government;  he  will  conciliate  the  af- 
fections of  the  country  in  the  dubious  trial  of  the 
constitution ;  he  will  organise,  administer,  and  lay 
down  the  arduous  duties  of  a  £hief  n\agistracy  un- 
paralleled in  its  character*  without  even  tho  suspi- 
cion ef  swerving  in  a  Single  instance  from  the  plan 
of  rectitude. .  Lastly  the  voice  of  a  beloved  coun- 
try niay  call  him  for  a  third  time,  on  the  verge  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  to  the  field.  The  often 
sacrincexl  desire  for  repose, — the  number  and  varie* 
ty  of  services  already  perfornVec ; — nis  declining 
years  might  seem  to  exempt  him,  but  he  will  obey 
the  sacred  call  Of  his  country  in  his  age,  as  he 
obeyed  it  in  bis  youth.  He  gave  to  his  fellow 
chteens  the  morning,  he  will  give  them  the  evening 
of  his  existence ;— he  will  exhaust  the  last  hour  of 
his  being,  and  breathe  his  dying  breath,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country. 

A  Discourse  on  ^aturaI  1*iUoL6oY,  showing 
the  nature  of  the  Evidence  and  the  advantages  of 
thb  Study,  by  Hbnrt  Lord  Brougham,  F.  R.  S., 
and  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
1  vol.  Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard. 
— The  extraordinary  man  who  is  the  author  of 
this  treatise,  seems  to  have  a  capacity  for  work, 
and  a  reach  of  subjects*,  beybn  d  any  living  person 
This  discourse  as  we  learn  from  a  prefatory  ad- 
drees  to  his  friend  Lord  Spencer,  (late  Lord  Al- 
thorp,)  was  chiefly  written  in  1830  and  1831,  in 
the  midst  of  an  active  professional  and  political  life. 
Some  additions  were  made  in  1833,  and  others  in 
1834,  while  Lord  Chancellor — and  the  whole  has 
been  revised  since  his  retirement  from  tnat  high 
station. 

A  more  remarkable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
sound  and  just  thinking  on  natural  Religion,  con- 
sidering the  ordinary  pursuits  and  subjects  of  the 
investigation  of  the  author,  has  never,  rtordbably 
been  made  pubbV-and  they  who  may,dislike  Lord 
Brougham  as  a  politician,  or  distrust  him  as  a  phi- 
losopher>  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  his  power  as 
a  theologian,  deriving  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  even  more  from  the  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  man,  than  from  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  universe*  And  herein  consists 
one  of  the  chief  novelties  of  this  work,  that  it  ar- 
gues from  the  mind  itself,  to  the  existence  of  the 
great  first  cause. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine— for  Au* 
gust— D.  K.  Minor  &  T»  &  C. Wooix— Punctual  to 
the  hour,  this  periodical,  for  August,  is  just  laid 
upon  our  table.  We  had  only  time  to  glance  our 
eye  over  the  capital  Fve  Island  J&ml 


EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Europe.— By  the  Troy,  from  Liv* 
erpool,  papers  of  1st  July  from  London  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  intelligence  of  greatest  interest  by  this  ar- 
rival is  that  of  the  death  of  the  Carlist  chief,  Zu- 
malacarregHy,  which— such  is  the  interest  always 
inspired  by  heroism,  and  the  development  of  great 
resource'  and  ability  in  adverse  circumstances— we 
confess  we  heard  with  regret,  though  we  desire  the 
success  of  the  young  Queen's  cause,  and  abhor 
the  cruelties  whkh  Zunudacmreguy  too  often  prao 
tised. 

From  an  article  in  the  Journal  de$  tkbatsf  on  the 
intervention  in  Spanish  affairs,  it  would  seem  that 
a  more  national  character  is  to  be  given  to  the  ef- 
forts  both  of  England  and  France,  by  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  QOAst  of  Spain  of  vessels  of  war  of  both 
nation*,  nyd,  by  France,  of  the  foreign'  legion  in 
ma^,  and,  under  French  oncers,  nc*r  serving  hi 
Algiers.    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem,  that 
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the  Northern  powers  disapprove  this  intervention 
and  if,  as  has  before  been  said,  enlistments  and 
money  for  Don  Carlos  should  be  furnished  by  those 
Powers,  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  would  find 
themselves  in  presence  and  in  hostile  array  on  life 
soil  of  Spain-^and  a  fierce  contest,  wholly  tbrtigtl 
to  the  original  cause  in  which  they  embarked,  would 
probably  soon  embroil  the  whole  Continent. 

AnoUfcr  change  has  been  made  in  the  command 
of  die  Queen's  troops.  V<ddtzt  the  late  Minister 
of  War,  who  quitted  his  seat  in  the  cabiriet  to  take 
command  of  the  army,  having  been  recalled.  The 
death  of  the  great  Carlist  partisan,  however,  is 
more  likely  to  serve .  the  Queen's  cause,  than  the 
efficiency  of  her  own  commander* 

Matthews,  the  comedian,  is  dead. 

Lord  Durham  has  been  appointed  British  Minis- 
ter to  the  Court  of  Si  Petersburg. 

lieu*,  the  JeW*  who  betrayed  die  Duchess  de 
Berry  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Government, 
has  published  a  pamphlet  detailing  an  account  of 
his  treachery  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

Baron  Gras,  the  celebrated  historical  painter, 
whose  pencil  adorned  the  cupalo  of  toe  Pantheon, 
committed  suicide  on  Friday  last.  His  body  was 
found  in  the  Seine  6h  Saturday.  He*  had  left  a  let- 
ter in  his  wridrig  desk  announcing  his  intention*} 
and  had  sent  his  last  will  for  safe  custod  y  to  his  at- 
torney. • 

The  Empeior  of  Austria  has  invited  the  north- 
ern Sovereigns  to  a  conference  at  Toplitz,  and  they 
have  accepted  the  invitation.  The  meeting  will 
take  place  in  the  latter  end  of  October. '  Prepara- 
tions are  made  with  the  greatest  activity  for  the  re- 
view at  Kalisch ;  the  Russian  troops  are  expected 
at  Dantzic  on  the  1st  and  the  4th  df  August*  anil 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  will  arrive  oil  the 
lttlh 

According  to  the  last  accounts  from  Naples,  Ve- 
suvius continues  to  throw  out  stones  and  cindeny 
and  a  grand  eruption  is  expected;  Some  slight 
shocks  of  an  earthquake  have  lately  been  fiolt  id 
Ihe  south  of  Italy, 

T?tfB  Ladies.— Mr.  Crrantly  6erkeley  gave  i*o- 
tice,  on  Thursday  night,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, (for  July  16th,)  of  amotion  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  best  means  of  setting  apart 
and  adapting  a  portion, of  tlie  strangers'  gallery  for 
the  admission  of  ladies  during  the  deWes* 

Emigration.— The  total  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  year,  was 
76,232,  being  an  increase/of  13,695  en  the  number 
of  the  former  year.  Of  these,  32,799  sailed  from 
Ireland.  The  Irish  emigrants  of  the  last  year  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  former  by  10,604. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  withdrawn  his  opposition  to 
the  expedition  of  Colonel  Chesney  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, which  arose  solely  from  his  not  having  received 
instructions  from  the*  Porte.  The  Malta  Gazette 
contains  an  account  of  the  disembarkation  of  the 
expedition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes*  Hassen 
Pasha  Begter,  Bey  of  Tunis,  died  on  the  80th  of 
last  month,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sidi 
Mustapha.  It  is  supposed  that  Turkey,  or  to  speak 
more  truly,  Russia,  will  deal  with  Tunis  as  with 
Tripoli 

Zwndacarreguy  it  dead. 

This  is  the  most  important  intelligence  that  has 
been  communicated  from  Spain  since  the  con> 
mencement  of  the  civil  war.  In  him  was  concentra- 
ted the  hope  of  the  Carlists,  and  with  him  sinks  tbe 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  chosen  champion.  The 
death  of  Zumalacarreguy  was  communicated  to  tbe 
French  government  by  tele*raph.  The  fact  was 
thus  officially  announced  on  the  Paris  Bourse  on  tbt} 
afternoon  of  Saturday : 

£  Telegraphic  Despatch. 

"  B  a  tonne,  2?th  June 

"  General  Harispe  to  tlie  Minister  at  War  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior — Zumalacarreguy  died 
on  the  25th  irisu,  at  U  o'clock,  in  the  morning,,  m 
consequence  of  his  wound. 

"De  Richebourc** 

Zurnalacarreffuy  was  personally  one  of  the  bra- 
vest officers  in  Spain,  but  like  most  of  hischivalrous 
countrymen,  his  valor  was  stained  by  an  innate 
love  ofcruettv,  which  he  too  often  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  the  lives  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
who  fell  into  His  hands.  His  talents  were  altogether 
military  j  nor  had  he  the  remotest  idea  of  the  pos- 
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sibftity  of  governing;  met)  by  any  other  means  than 
the  influence  of  well  grounded  fear.  As  a  soldier, 
he  was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  and  exacted 
from  those  under  him  a  blind  obedience  to  his  com* 
mands.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  he  refused  to  car- 
ry the  war  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  that 
hjs  real  object  was  to  secure  tho  franchises  of  the 
Basque  provinces  by  separating  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  elevating  them  into 
an  independent  State,  of  which  Don  Carlos  was  to 
be  proclaimed  King.  On  the  other  hand*,  it  has 
been  maintained  that  Zumalacarreguy  prevented 
Don  Carlos  from  capitulating,  and  almost  kept  him 
prisoner,  from  an  apprehension  that  he  himself 
would  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the 
Queen  Regent  and  her  government. 

Letters  from  Madrid  to  the  21st  mat.  announcing 
the  recall  of  General  Valdez  from  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  North,  have  been  received.  The 
late  Captain  General  is  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  General  Murillo,  assisted  by  General  Sarco 
del  Valle,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Staff,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  Pampeluna,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Constitutional  army.  No 
cause  is  assigned  for  the  removal  of  Valdez,  but 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  his  want  of  energy 
greatly  dissatisfied  the  Queen's  Government. 

Madrid  was  tranquil  up  to  the  date  of  the  letters 
just  received*  The  discovery  of  the  Carlist  con- 
spiracy in  the  capital  a  few  days  before,  was  real- 
ly fortunate,  as  its  ramifications  bad  been  extended 
in  several  dangerous  directions.  The  ringleaders 
of  the  plot  have  been  secured. 

By  command  of  the  Spanish  Government,  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of 
June,  suspending  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  has 
been  posted  up  on  the  Madrid  Bourse. 

The  French  Journals  of  Saturday  bring  a  report 
of  the  death  of  General  Eraao,  Zumalacarreguy^ 
successor  in  the  command  of  the  Carlists,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Kraso  was  a  man  of  courage,  but  his  flight  from 
France,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  on  parole,  reflects 
m  deep  stain  on  his  character  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man  of  honor:  We  regard  the  rumor  of  his 
sudden  death  as  premature,  although  repeated  in 
several  letters  dated  from  the  Spanish  frontiers. 

Correspondence  •/  the  London  Morning  Herald, . 

Athens,  May  31. — The  4th  of  May  was  hailed 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  national  fete ;  the  bones  of  Ka- 
raisJcaki  were  brought  from  Salamis,  and  landed  at 
the  Piraeus  finder  a  salute  of  minute  guns,  from 
thence  conducted  to  the  spot  in  the  rear  of  the  Pha- 
lernoivwhere  it  is  thought  he  fell.  A  very  neat 
monument  had  been  erected  (about  300  paces  from 
the  new  roads),  alongside  of  wji^eh  the  King,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  Corps  Diplomatique,  and 
a.  very  numerous  staff,  received  the  pi  ocession;  the 
funeral  oration  was  read  by  M.Rizos,  the  Minister 
fat  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  Majesty  was  addressed 
by  one  of  the  old  Capitani,  recalling  to  mind  Kara- 
iskaki's  last  words.  His  Majesty  most  graciously 
took  off  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Saviour,  which 
hm  wore  himself,  and  placed  it  on  thft  remains,  re- 
gretting that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
paying  thus  honor  to  him  while  alive  wfuch  he  had 
paid  to  hie  remains,  and  ordered  that  this  cross 
should  remain  to  the  family  as  a  memorial  of  their 
ancestor's  virtues  t  this  highly  delighted  the  Greeks, 
who  enthusiastically  rent  the  air  with  "  Long  live 
King  Otho,*  The  daughters  hare  received  a  por- 
tion of  land  and  6,000  drachms  as  a  dowry, 

A  number  of  the  Capitani  and  old  PhilheUenes 
of  those  present  in  the  different  battles  about  Athens 
gave,  a  tew  days  ago,  a  Palicari  dinner  in  the  Olive- 
grove  to  the  King,  and  as  divers  rumors  were  afloat 
as  to  who  should  remain  with  the  King,  they  studi- 
ously avoided  inviting  General  Heideck,  but  on 
their  return  in  the  evening  they  assembled  before 
Count  Armansperg's  door,  sung  national  airs,  and 
cried  out,  "Long live  the  King,"  "Long  live  Ar- 
mansperg."  This  was  a  pretty  good  hint  of  the 
wish  of  the  nation,  as  they  were  most  of  them  lead- 
ing men,  and  men  of  all  parties.  It  is  said  M. 
Kletxtze,  the  Architect,  is  preparing  at  Munich  a 
machine,  with  which  he  is  to  return  here  to  raise 
the  fallen  ealumns  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  Govern- 
ment had  just  laid  a  tax  on  those  who  visit  the  Acro- 
polis, by  way  of  making  them  contribute  to  its  re- 
pairs. 

Sir  Josias  Rowley  is  still  at  Salamis,  with  the 
squadron,  but  it  is  rumored  on  the  arrival  of  the 
packet  they  will  sail  for  the  East. 

Every  yeaeel  that  comce  from  the  Block  J3eame*> 


tions  that  great  preparations  are  making  at  Sebas- 
topol,  said  to  be  for  a  summer  cruise. 

M.  de  Jenison  arrived  a  few  days  ago  to  compli- 
ment the  King  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Bavaria;  it  is  said  he  goes  from 
this  Bavarian  Ambassador  to  Paris. 

Captain  Sir  Edward  Lyons  arrived  here  three 
days  ago  in  11  days  from  London;  his  arrival  has 
eiciteaconsiderable  interest  here ;  his  being  so  ge- 
nerally liked  in  Greece  has  made  every  one  believe 
that  he  has  brought  some  good  news,  but  as  yet 
we  only  know  he  was  bearer  of  despatches. 

The  Greeks,  who  are  naturally  such  a  lively  set 
and  fond  of  news,  have  been  greatly  disappointed 
that  their  young  King  should  be  so  dilitory  in  de- 
ciding ;  it  has  but  just  been  settled,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  Count  Armanspcrg  should  remain,  but 
we  know  not  in  what  capacity.  This  has  been  a 
busy  week.  The  Demarchos  has  at  last  been  nam- 
ed. Streets  have  been  opened  for  the  precession 
of  the  King's  going  to  Church,  and  the  programme 
of  the  ceremony  that  is  about  to  take  place  has  just 
been  made  public  This  evening  at  sunset  26  guns 
will  be  fired,  and  75  to  morrow  at  daylight.  At  8 
o'clock,  A.M.,  the  troops  will  line  the  different 
streets.  At  half  past  9  o'clock,  the  Greek  func- 
tionaries, headed  dv  the  Ministers,  repair  to  the 
palace,  when  the  King,  seated  on  the  throne,  will 
receive  the  Regency.  Count  Annanspergwill  de- 
liver a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  Re- 
gency is  then  to  declare  that  it  deposes  its  power 
into  the  hands  of  His  Majesty.  The  Minister  of 
the  King's  household  takes  charge  of  this  declara- 
tion. His  Majesty  then  retires  to  his  private 
apartments ;  a  herald  is  to  proclaim  the  accession 
of  His  Majesty  to  the  people,  and  couriers  sent  off 
to  all  the  departments  and  provinces.  At  half  past 
10,  His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Ex  Regen- 
cy and  Greek  Ministers,  &c.  proceeds  to  the  church 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  where  he  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  the  admirals  apd 
captains  pf  t|ie  vessels  anchored  at  Salamis  and  in 
the  Piraeus.  Paring  the  Te,  Deum  a  sajutc  of  101 
guns  is  to  be  fired,  after  whicl)  the  King  returns  to 
tne  palace  in  the  same  order,  when  he  will  receive 
the  felicitations  of  the  corps  dipjomafique,  tie 
Greek  Ministers,  other  functionaries,  &c  At  sun- 
set another  salute  of  101  guns  will  be  fired;  the 
town  is  ordered  to  be  illuminated  in  the  evening. 
We  are  to  have  reviews,  and  during  the  three  days 
an  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games.  We  are  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  change  of  Ministry,  a  long  list  of  pro- 
motions, &c,  nothing  yet  having  transpired. 

The  coronation  is  put  ojj*  until  the  King's  marr 
riage,  partly  for  want  of  a  crown  and  scepfre,  those 
ordered  in  Paris  not  haying  arrived  in  time,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  expense. 

ACCESSION    Or   PRINCE  OTHO, 

Otho,  by  the  Grace  qf  God  King  of  Greece,  to  the 

Greeki  :' 

Greeks, — When  by  the  confidence  of  the  high 
mediators  of  your  independence,  and  by  your  .free 
choice,  I  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  I  aban- 
doned my  parents  and  my  country,  I  left  all  that  I 
had  dear  td  me,  and,  impelled  by  the  desire  to  fulfil 
my  duties,  I  hastened  in  the  midst  of  you  to  conse- 
crate to  you  my  endeavors,  my  cares,  apd  my  en- 
tire love.  You  have  welcomed  me  with  joy,  with 
mutual  love.  You  have  answered  my  Jove  to  you ! 
1  called  on  you  to  be  united  |  you  all  obeyed  my 
call.  Anarchy  was  overwhelmed.  The  unpardon- 
able works  of  a  few  individuals  ceased,  without 
leaving  a  shadow  behind,  and  tranquillity  and  or- 
der reigned  throughout  our  beautiful  land.  Your 
families,  yopr  properties,  found  the  protection  of 
which  for  a  long  period  of  tjlne  they  had  been  de- 
prived. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  the  culture  of 
your  lands  flourished,  your  habitations  rose  from 
their  ruins.  The  communes  were  drawn  closer  to- 
gether, tribunals  were  organized,  the  foundations 
of  many  benefit*  |ajd,  many  wounds  were  cicatriz- 
ed. Thanks  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  watch- 
es over  you !  Thanks  to  the  Great  Powers  who 
have  continued  their  favor  and  their  succor  to  you! 
Thanks  to  your  noble  sentiments,  by  which  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Government  were  received  with 
confidence  and  devotion ! 

Greeks,  notwithstanding  all  the  bounties  which 
the  favor  of  the  Omnipotent  has   showered  on  I 
Greece,  there  exist  yet  many  wounds  still  bleeding  I 
from  the  events  of  past  years.    Notwithstanding 
all  the  progress  which  the  country  has  made,  it  has  I 
yet  need  it  innumerable  ameliorations,  of  great  I 
cares,  todtf  teriow  attention,  before  the  traces  off 


the  marry  sufferings  which  for  numerous  centuries 
have  overwhelmed  with  unexampled  destruction 
the  fine'soil  of  Greece,  can  disappear* 

Greeks,  1  know  your  sufferings,  your  wants, 
your  wishes.  I  know  the  unexampled  sacrifices 
that  you  have  made  for  your  country,  your  mag- 
nanimity, the  heroic  "bravery  with  which  you  have 
fought,  the  glory  of  your  immortal  ancestors,  your 
own  renown.  I  know  the  full,  extent  of  your  just 
hopes  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy  future 

Greeks  I  will  remain  firm  amongst  you.  My 
regard  shall  be  continually  towards  you— towards 
your  good — towards  your  happiness.  No  labor 
shall  weary  me,  no  difficulty  shall  discourage  ma 
— I  shall  live  among  you,  and  for  you.  This  day, 
the  period  at  which  I  fully  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment— I  again  promise  you  to  protect  the  holy 
religion  of  my  subjects,  and  to  be  the  sure  suppoft 
of  their  holy  church— to  grant  justice  to  all— to  fo 
faithful  to  the  laws— to  protect  with  the  dwfoo  <uh 
sistance,  your  liberties,  your  rights,  and  your  inqe. 
pendence,  from  all  attacks^and,  U)  the  whole  of 
my  administration,  to  have  before  my  eyes  you* 
happiness  and  your  glory. 

With  unchangeable  firmness,  I  wJU  preserve  ojw 
der  and  public  tranquillity,  for  without  these  aectt» 
rity  cannot  exist, 

My  Royal  grace  shall  be  granted  to  all  those  un- 
fortunates who,  by  sentences  of  the  tribunals,  are 
at  this  time  deprived  of  their  liberty.  But  the  ri- 
gor of  the  laws  shall  be  put  in  force  against  those 
who  in  future  shall  dare  to  compromise  the  tran* 
anility  of  the  country ;  the  security  of  the  frmgdumi 
demands  this. 

Far  from  you  be  all  Missions,  all  discord,  and 
every  unworthy  action  ;  be  united  forever. 

I  will  take  good  care  for  the  performance  and  per* 
fection  of  the  laws,  and  with  all  my  power  protect 
your  propei  ty,  your  legitimate  liberties,  and  endea. 
vor  to  consolidate  them  gradually  by  institutions 
and  laws  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  tq 
the  just  wishes  of  the  nation. 

On  every  occasion  I  will  evince  my  profound 
veneration  for  the  Eastern  Chunh ;  and  on  this 
pojpt,  in  respect  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  as  far  as 
regards  my  posterity,  I  will  take  particular  care  and* 
consideration. 

I  will  devote  my  attention  to  the  schools,  and 
take  especial  care  for  their  increase  and  atnejW- 
tion.  To  the  arts  and  sciences  I  will  give  every 
succor  of  which  they  can  have  need,  tfe&l  tneymat' 
again  revive  in  Greece,  their  ancient  country  and 
glory,  '     '     '•     •"'      J     •* 

1 1viU  endeavor  in,  every  way  to  augment  the. 
happiness  pf  the  country,  to  encourage  Industry 
and  commerce,  to  supply  the  delects  of  tjie  Admin* 
istration;  especially  will  |  take  the  greatest  care  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  resources,  and  with 
unwearied  study  endeavor,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
create  an  equiUbrium  between  the  revenue  and  the 
expenditure. 

I  will  always  have  before  my  eyes  the  sacrifice^ 
that  every  one  has  made  for  his*  country,  hut  the 
extent  of  my  consideration  must  \#  limited  \y  th£ 
means  which  exist. 

Greeks  my  trust  is  in  you— my  love  to  you  hftjs 
no  bounds.  In  your  affections,  in  your  confidence,  | 
find  the  greatest  gratification. 

The  task  of  government  is  heavy— J  feel  it  and 
you  must  pot  be  animated  with  unreasonable  bones. 
Gradually,  ana*  little  by  little,  it  is  only  possibly  tq 
arrive  at  the  goal  of  your  ^isjips,  winch  are  alsfl 
mine.  With  courage  I  assume  the  duties'  which 
the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  has  imposed  upon  me. 
by  the  Divine  grace,  and  your  aid.  I  wijl  fulfil 
them. 

Yourglpry,  your  happiness,  are  my  only  oh. 
jects.  To  succeed  m  these  will  be  my  greatest  re- 
ward. Otiio. 

Athens,  20th  May,  [1st  June,]  1935. 


SUMMARY. 

The  U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution  is,  according  to  the 
Gazette,  under  sailing  orders  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Oswego  Lots.— A  lot  in  East  Oswego,  of  60 
f  et  front  by  120  feet  deep,  was  sold  last  week  for 
125,000.  f 

A  new  line  of  Packet  Boats  on  the|  Canal  from    , 
Utiea  to  Oswego,  now  carries  passengers  and  finds 
them  for  Fifty  Cents. 

BiU9Top  Spa,— Wc  have  been  requested  by  a- 
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gentleman  just  returned  from  the  Springs,  to  state 
that  the  house  at  Ballston  is  in  fine  order  for  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  that  every  effort  is  used 
by  its  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Watrous,  to  accom- 
modate visiters. 

To  families  and  invalids  wishing  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  pleasantly  in  the  country,  few  establish- 
ments, he  says,  offer  greater  attractions  than  Sans 
Souci. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountains. — St.  Louis,  Ju- 
ly 19,  1835.— Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  firm  of  Sub- 
lette, and  Campbell,  reached  this  city  on  Wednes- 
day last,  fsom  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  gen- 
tleman left  here  on  the  Uth  of  April  last,  by  land, 
with  but  two  companions,  to  perform  a  journey  of 
one  thousand  miles,tbrough  a  desert  land,untenan- 
ted  save  by  savages.  He  returned  on  the  15th  of 
July.  If  we  deduct  several  days,  during  which 
time  he  was  detained  in  the  settlements,  it  will 
leave  only  three  months  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  perilous  adventure.  The  same  route  was  nev- 
er before  travelled  in  so  short  a  period.  By  th  •  by, 
we  shall  think  nothing  of  making  excursions  to  the 
Mountains ;  and  undertake  them  with  scarcely 
greater  inducements  than  govern  the  multitudes 
who  flock  to  our  places  of  fashionable  resort  in 
the  summer  mouths. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  not  molested  in  any  manner, 
by  the  numerous  bands  of  Indians  through  whose 
country  he  was  compelled  to  pass.  He  remained 
about  fifteen  days  at  the  company's  post  at  the  foot 
.  of  the  Black  Hills.  Returning,  he  resolved  to  at- 
tempt the  navigation  of  the  PUtte  river,  a  moans 
of  transportation  which  has  heretofore  been,  by  the 
traders  generally,  deemed  altogether  impracticable. 
He  accordingly  constructed  a  batteaux,  loaded  it 
with  a  large  number  of  packs  of  Buffalo  robes,and 
by  the  occasional  employment  of  small  boats  made 
of  skins,  he  was  enabled  to  descend  the  river  a  dis- 
tance of  six  hundred  miles  in  safety.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Platte  is  made  very  difficult  by  its  great 
width,  its  shallowness,  the  absence  of  a  channel  in 
any  part  of  it,  and  its  quick-sand  bottom. 

The  traders  and  trappers  in  that  country  during 
the  past  winter,  were  generally  successful.  Mr. 
Campbell  undrstood  from  some  of  the  Snake  In- 
dians, and  little  doubt  is  entertained  6V  its  correct- 
ness, that  a  party  of  Indians  of  an  adjoining  tribe 
had  murdered  two  of  the  trappers  belonging  to  the 
New  England  expedition  under  Capt.  VV  yeth. — 
This  is  the  only  outrage  known  to  have  been  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  in  that  country,  upon  Ame- 
ricans* 

TheU.  S.  Dragoons  under  CoL  Dodge,  were  at 
the  Grand  Pawnee  Village.  They  were  in  excel- 
lent health — had  formed  a  very  advantageous  trea- 
ty with  the  Pawnees,  and  were  shortly  to  proceed 
to  theAurickaree  viilagc,  a  nation  particularly  hos- 
tile to  our  people,  for  the^  purpose  of  holding  a 
council  with  them.  This  tribe,  to  the  number  of 
a  thousand  warriors  and  about  4000  lodges,  were 
four  days  travel  from  Col.  Dodge's  encampment. 
itfr.  Campbell  had  an  interview  with  them  at  their 
village — was  hospitably  treated,  and  informed  by 
them  of  the  position  of  "the  Dragoons,  and  of  the 
expected  visit.  Preparations  were  bring  made  to 
give  them  a  favorable  reception.— [Republican.) 

[From  the  Illinois  Register.) 
From  the  Dragoons. — We  have  been  politely 
furnished  by  O.H.  Browning,  Esq.  with  the  follow- 
ing interesting  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
from  Cantonment  Leavenworth,  by  a  gentleman 
who  accompanied  the  IT.  S.  Dragoons,  in  the  sum- 
men  of  1834,  in  their  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  vil- 
lages. The  extract  contains  some  new  and  enter- 
taining historical  facts,  as  also  a  graphic  description 
of  the  scenery  presented  at  the  Pawnee  Peaks; 
and  wc  doubt  not  will  be  perused  with  interest  by 
our  readers. 

1V*-On  the  19th  of  July  wc  again  resumed  our 
march  under  the  guid-mcc  of  (he  ;  bovo-named 
Pawnee  Mohaw,  who,  to  my  mind,  puved  himself 
to  be  a  treacherous  villain ;  for  he  led  us  a  circuit- 
ous route  of  three  days,  over  an -excessively  rugged 
rocky  country,  and  amid  inconveniences  of  every 
description,  when,  on  our  return  to  the  encamp- 
fment,  we  traversed  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  the  dis- 
tance not  to  exceed  forty-five  miles.  Yet  I,  for 
one,  did  no  regret  it,  for  our  wav  led  through  sce- 
nery pot  exceeded — I  hardly  believe  equalled.  I 
kave  read  of  the  Alps,  and  have  seerfpaimings  of 
the  moet  celebrated  portion  of  Alpine  scenery. — 
The  Alps  arc  higher  j  but  in  sublimity,  grandeur, 


and  general  effect,  they  must,  and  in  time  will, 
yield  the  palm  to  the  hitherto  unknown,  unvisited 
Pawnee  Peaks.  Here  the  gradual  swell,  the  beet- 
ling precipice,  the  castellated  battlement,  the  soli- 
tary tower,  the  glittering;  roaring  cascade,  the  sha- 
dy vale,  and  opening  vista,  disclosing  in  its  turn 
distant  views  of  new  grandeur — all,  all  the  rich 
combinations  of  mountain  scenery  are  here  thrown 
together,  forming  an  unrivalled  whole,  which,  in 
years  to  come,  will  be  the  goal  of  all  travellers  on 
earth. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  we  reached  the  goal 
of  our  enterprise,  the  long-sought  Pawnee  village. 
Here  was  new  matter  of  wonder.  We  approach- 
ed a  sweep  of  perpendicular  mountains,  whose  tops 
are  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  human  foot  from  this 
side,  and  reached  the  village  through  the  passage 
which  leads  to  it,  a  narrow  defile,  which  one  hun- 
dred good  men,  with  a  proper  armament,  and  a 
good  engineer,  could  keep  against  the  countless  le- 
gions that  Napoleon  led  to  Moscow. 

"  After  passing  through  this  defile,  we  immedi- 
ately entered  the  village,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
bottom,  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  supposed,  by 
some,  to  be  main  Red  river,  but  which  is  only  a 
principal  fork  of  that  stream. 

"Like  others  of  the  southern  rivers,  its  bottom  is 
a  fiat  bed  of  fine  sand  that  maintains  nearly  the 
same  level  all  the  way  across,  the  water  now  but  a 
few  inches  deep ;  yet,  unlike  the  water  of  other  riv- 
ers, this  is  nearly  as  salt  as  the  water  of  the  Ken- 
hawa  saline.  When  this  stream  is  full,  it  is  500 
yards  wide,  and  about  ten  feet  deep.  The  natives 
say  that  the  salt  taste  proceeds  from  great  beds  of 
rock  salt  about  twenty  miles  above,  and  exhibited 
to  us  quantities  that  they  had  procured  there.  Our 
arrival  here  was  timely ;  for  we  were  hungry,  and 
had  nothing  to  eat.  They  had  plenty  of  good 
corn  just  in  good  eating  order,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
water  and  musk  melons,  together  with  dried  Buffa- 
lo and  horse  meat.  For  supplies  of  these  articles 
we  gave  them  tobacco,  tin  cups,  buttons,  the  yel- 
low stripes  from  our  pantaloons,  &c;  but  when  we 
offered  them  money  they  laughed  at  us,  for  these 
unsophisticated  beings  knew  not  its  value.  When 
wc  could  explain  to  them  the  use  of  any  thing, 
they  would  trade  for  it ;  but  as  we  could  not  make 
them  sensible  of  the  use  of  money,  none  of  it  would 
they  have. 

"  They  call  themselves  Towea  Indians,  and  ap- 
pear amiable  and  industrious.  1  he  women  are 
beauties,  yes,  real  first  rate,  light  copper  beauties, 
for  devil  take  the  ugly  one  that  I  saw,  that  was 
less  th?\n  a  "  centurion,"  which  word,  a  school  mate 
of  mine  once  defined  to  be  a  person  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  got  flogged  for  his  pains. 

41  On  the  22d  and  23d,  the  Kiewa,  Waco  and 
Camanche  Indians  arrived,  and  our  little  band  was 
surrounded  by  between  three  and  four  thousand 
warriors,  yet  we  trcmbied  not.  On  the  24th  the 
treaty  proceeded,  and  by  it,  among  other  things, 
we  recovered  from  them  a  little  white  boy,  the  son 
of  Gabriel  Martin,  a  wealthy  planter  of  Louisiana. 
He  had  gone  up,  with  some  friends,  early  last 
spring,  on  a  huu ting  excursion  to  the  False  Washi- 
ta, and  whilst  separated  from  the  rest,  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Indians  and  killed,  and  his  son  taken 
prisoner.     They  concealed  the  boy  on  our  ap- 

f>roach,  and  he  probably  would  never  have  been 
iberated,  had  it  not  been  for  a  negro,  likewise  a 
prisoner,  who  informed  us  where  he  was  concealed, 
lie  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  unusually 
intelligent." 

Indiana  State  Loan  or  600,000  Dollars — 5 
per  Cent  Stock. — Viz.  400  thousand  Dollars 
Bank^Loan,  irredeemable  for  20  years,  taken  at  a 
premium  of  4  1-2  per  cent.,  or  104  50-100  Dollars, 
for  0100  Stock. 

200  thousand  Dollars  Canal  Loan,  part  irre- 
deemable for  25  years,  and  a  part  for  30  years,  at 
a  premium  of  5  per  cent,  or  105  Dollars,  for  cash, 
$100  Stock,  was  yesterday  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  I. 
C^hen,  Jr.  &  Brothers,  of  Baltimore,  l>eing  a  higher 
offer  than  any  made  by  the  New  York  capitalists. 

[From  the  Albany  Argus  of  yesterday.] 
Chenango  Canal  Loan. — Yesterday  was  the 
day  for  opening  the  proposals  for  the  Chenango 
Canal  Loan  of  $500,000  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Canal  Fund.  .The  following  offers  were  made  for 
this  loan,  being  5  per  cent,  stock  reimbursable  after 
1845  viz : 

Thos.  W.  Olcott,  Rich'd  Yates,  and  Watts  Sher- 
man, a  premium  of  1 1  1-10  per  cents  th»  money 
loaned  to  be  deposited  in  the  several  banks  for 
which  the  bid  was  made,  and  the  banks  to  pay  in* 


terest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
deposites. 

Prime,  Ward  &  King,  8  per.  cent  premium  for 
the  whole  loan. 

J.  J.  Cohen,  Jr.  and  Brothers,  Baltimore,  12  per 
cent,  premium  for  the  whole  lo«.n. 

Harman  Hendricks,  12  per  cent,  for  $125,000, 
and  to  pay  $74,000  in  7  per  cent.  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canal  stocks,  at  24  per  cent,  premium,  and 
the  residue  in  cash. 

The  stock  was  awarded  as  follows,  viz: — To 
J.  J.  Cohen,  Jr.  and  Brothers,  $400,000. 

To  Harman  Hendricks,  $100,000. 

The  premium  on  the  whole  loan  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  $60,000. 

Arrival  op  the  Ealmoutu.^-Wc  learn  from 
the  Norfolk  Beacon  that  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Falmouth,  Charles  S.  McCauley,  Esq.  com- 
mander, arrived  there  on  Saturday,  1st  August,  in 
17  days  from  Pensacola  j  officers  and  crew  all  welt 
The  St.  Louis,  Capt.  Rosseau,  and  the  Grampus 
were  both  at  Pensacola  when  the  Falmouth  sailed. 
The  Yandalia  was  absent  on  a  csuise  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  was  expected  to  return  to  Pensa- 
cola about  the  1st  of  August.  We  learn  that  the 
town  and  squadron  enjoyed  excellent  health.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Grampus  will  return  to  the 
North  during  the  summer,  as  she  is  much  in  need 
of  repairs.  The  other  vessels  will  remain  on  the 
station. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  attached  to  the 
Falmouth. 
-  Charles  S.  McCauley,  Esq.  Commander. 

Lieuts.-Wm.  Pierson,  Arch'd.  B.  Fairfax,Henry 
K.  Thatcher,  Charles  G.  Hunter. 

Sailing  Master — Wm.  Lambert. 

Fleet  Surgeon — Leonard,Osborne. 

Assistant  do — W.  A.  Spots  wood. 

Purser — Nathanisi  Wilson. 

Passed  Midshipmen — Charles  F.  Mcintosh. 

Midshipmen — D.  Ross  Crawford,  A.  S.  Whither, 
J.  W.  Bracket,  W.H.Cames,  G.  W.Grant,  N. 
Collins,  S.  C.  Barney,  E.  J.  Donnelson. 

Captain's  Clerk — Leroy  H.  Anderson. 

Boatswain — Samuel  Stanley. 

Gunner— Thos,  Rob:nson.  ' 

Sail  Maker — Samuel  V.  Hawkins. 

Acting  Master's  Mate — Benj.  Bunker. 

Purser's  Steward — S.  D.  Moulton. 

Passengers.— Major  Byrd  C  Willis,  Navy  A. 
gent  at  Pensacola  ;  and  Passed  Midshipman  Geo. 
W.  McCreery. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  Monday  says,  * 
"the  pleasure  yacht  Wave,  Captain  John  C.  Ste- 
vens (owner),  arrived  here  on  Saturday  morning, 
from  New  York,  for  'he  purpose,  so  said,  of  en- 
gaging in  a  sailing  match  with  the  Sylph,  of  this 
place ;  but  meeting  with  the  S.  off  Nantucket  Shoal 
on  Thursday  last,  the  trial  took  place  on  the  spot, 
and  resulted  (as  we  are  informed  on  board  the 
Wave),  in  handsomely  beating  the  Sylph  in  every 
position  tried. 

The  Providence  Journal  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  "the  Wave." — "  A  rare  specimen  of 
naval  architecture  made  its  appearance  at  Newport 
on  Wednesday  last  It  was  of  about  93  tons  bur* 
then,  schooner  rigged,  finished  in  a  novel  and  beau- 
tiful style,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers ;  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  try  its  speed  with 
any  vessel  in  this  country.  A  party  of  gentlemen, 
desirous  of  viewing  the  Wave,  were  received  in  a 
most  cordial  and  gentlemanly  manner  by  its  owner 
and  commander,  John  C.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  New- 
York,  and  its  officers,  Messrs.  Sands,  Stevens,  and 
Thompson.  It  is  expected  the  Wave  will  shortly 
visit  tliis  place,  in  company  with  the  revenue  cutter 
Vigilant ;  when  those  to  whom  we  are  incompe- 
tent to  give  any  adequate  description,  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  admire  its  striking  fea- 
tures." 

Cow  Catching.— According  to  the  Boston 
Journal,  a  circumstance,  very  near  an  accident,  oc- 
curred to  one  of  the  railroad  cars  on  Thursday 
evening,  on  its  way  from  Providence,  with  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  Lexington.  When  in  the  farther 
part  of  Mansfield,  they  run  into  a  drove  of  cattle, 
and  soon  found  that  their  cow  catcher  which  they 
Jiave  wisely  placed  on  their  night  engine,  bad  gath- 
ered together  two  of  the  herd,  and  was  proceeding 
with  them  at  a  rapid  rate,  without  any  damage  to 
the  car  or  the  knowledge  of  the  passengeis — tin. 
the  engineer  saw  his  new  freight!  and  stopped  {*) 
discharge*— [Gazette.] 
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Monument  bt  the  Bar  to  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  following  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  with  whom  the  happy  idea  originated  of  rai- 
sing a  suitable  Monument  ioJohn  Marshall,  set 
forth  the  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  plan.  They  will  be  of  interest  to,  and  command 
the  concurrence,  of  the  New  York  Bar,  which  so 
promptly  associated  itself  in  the  noble  enterprise. 

Marshall  Monument. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  7th  July,  1S35,  held  at  the  Law  Library 
Room,  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  P.S.  Du- 
ponceau,  Esq.,  was  appointedChairman^and  James 
C.  Biddle?  Esq.  Secretary. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  : 
Resolved,  That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  consist  of  five  members,  whose  duty  it«  shall 
be:  h  , 

1.  To  proceed  immediately  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Monument,  from  the  bar  of  Philadel- 
phia ; 

2.  To  cause  subscriptions  to  be  collected  from 
the  Bar  of  the  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  ; 

3.  To  promote  subscriptions  by  the  members 
of  the  Bar  throughout  the  united  States ; 

4.  To  correspond  with  such  committees,  and  in 
divtdu.il  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  may  be  authorized  or  disposed  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  proposed  object. 

5.  To  confer  on  the  part  of  the  Bar  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  such  committees  or  individuals  as  may 
be  appointed  or  authorized  to  confer  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  their  appointment  or  matters  con- 
nected therewith. 

6.  To  adopt  such  other  measures  as  may  seem  to 
them  expedient  and  proper  for  furthering  the  con- 
templated purpose. 

Resolved,  Tnat  desiring  to  make  the  subscrip- 
tion as  extensive  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  inconve- 
nience to  those  who  may  be  willing  to  unite  with 
them,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  individu- 
al subscriptions  should  be  moderate,  and  that  the 
required  amount  may  be  made  up  by  the  number 
of  contributors,  rather  than  by  the  magnitude  of 
particular  donations,  so  th?.t  the  Monument  may 
truly  be  the  work  of  the  Bar  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  enduring  evidence  of  their  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia,  that  all  who  may  contribute,  shall 
have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
and  at  a  suitable  time  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  give  them  an  opportunity,  by  their  delegates,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  selection. 

Resolved,  That  before  a  plan  can  be  adopted,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  extent  of  the  means 
that  will 'be  furnished,  and  therefore,  it  is  ear- 
nestly requested  that  subscriptions  may  be  col- 
lected and  forwarded  with  the  utmost  possible  des- 
patch. 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  Jaudon,  Esq.,  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Marshall  Monument  Fund,  to  whom  all  monies 
collected,  are  to  be  forwarded. 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  hope  that  our 
brethren  throughout  the  United  States,  will  im- 
mediately and  actively  exert  themselves,  within 
their  respective  spheres,  to  collect  and  forward 
subscriptions,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  them 
best. 
.  Resolved,  That  the  sub-committee  be  instructed 
to  receive  no  subscription  from  any  member  of  the 
Bat  of  Philadelphia,  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  Bar  throughout  the 
United  States,  that  this  regulation  has  been  adopt- 
ed here. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States,  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish these  proceedings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the 
sub-committee  under  the  first  resolution  : 
Mr,  Duponceau,  Mr.  Binney, 

Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  Chauncey, 

Mr.  J.  R.  IngersoU. 

P.  S.  Duponceau,  Chairman. 
J.  C.  Biddle,  Secretary. 

Dangerous  Baggage. — Our  readers  will  proba- 
bly bear  in  mind  a  fire  which  took  place  some 
time  since  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
by  which  a  good  deal  of  baggage  was  injured.  The 
directors  then  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  fire 
was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  Lucifer  matches,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  was  {bund  among  the  con* 


tents  of  the  baggage  car.  The  following,  from  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Argus,  will  show  that  the  suspicions 
were  not  groundless  : — [Sun.] 

■'  Fire  in  the  stage  /—On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  H. 
Hummaun,  received  from  Philadelphia  by  the  stage 
a  box  containing  books  and  stationary,  and  among 
the  rest  a  box  of  Lucifer  matches.  It  seems  that 
the  friction  occasioned  by  tho  ^motion  of  the  stage 
caused  the  Lucifers  to  ignite,  but  fortunately  for 
^he  want  of  air  the  fire  was  smothered.  The  whole 
contents  of  the  box  smelt  strongly  of  burnt  match- 
es though  the  damage  was  inconsiderable." 


Texas  vs.  Mexico. 
[From  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  My  18.] 

Texas.— Captain  Moore,  of  the  schr.  Shenando- 
ah, in  a  short  run  from  Brazoria,  reports  that  the 
Texonians  had  seized  upon  the  fort  at  Anahuac, 
garrisoned  by  one  hundred  men,  whom  they  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  San  Felipe.  A  portion  of  the 
people  thought  that  this  step  was  pushing  matters 
to  extremities,  and  as  one  uncalled  for,  but  all  were 
determined  to  maintain  their  just  rights  should 
they  be  assailed  oy  the  Mexicnn  powers. 

Schr.  Shenandoah  sailed  from  Brazoria  on  the 
10th,  and  the  Brasses  Bar  11th  ins»t.,  left  no  vessels 
— reports  that  the  people  of  Anahuac  on  the  7th 
inst.  rose  upon  the  Mexican  soldiers  quartered  in 
that  place,  and  captured  their  fort,  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  they  offered  to  desert  Santa  An- 
na and  join  the  Texonians,  but  instead  of  receiving 
them  the  people  drove  them  far  into  the  prairies  to- 
wards Nacogdoches — and  also  reports  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Brassos  river  were  organizing  a  military 
force  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  defence  of  the 
town  of  San  Antonio — great  excitement  prevailed 
among  all  classes  of  th  e  inhabitants.  * 

Rumored  Disturbances  in  Colombia. — The 
following  paragraph  is  from  the  books  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Exchange.  As  there  are  no  papers  from 
that  city  today,  we  have  nothing  in  explanation, 
confirmation,  or  contradiction  of  it. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  American  Consul  dated 

St.  Johns,  P.  R.  July  17, 1835. 

The  disturbances  on  the  Main  continue,  and 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  in  Colombia,  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  have  left,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas  on  Wednesday  last — We  have  not 

learned  the  particulars. 

-i 

Picture  of  Africa. — It  possesses  not  the  charm 
of  refined  and  intellectual  society;  its  European  in- 
habitants, with  very  few  exceptions,  professedly 
try  to  get  money  as  fast  as  they  can,  that  tneymay 
return  to  England  ;  and  yet  when  they  do  return, 
there  is  no  place  so  dear  to  them  as  the  land  they 
have  left.    1  could  cite  various  examples  of  this, 
but  two  or  three  only  will  serve  as  a  type  for  the 
rest.    During  our  second  voyage  to  Africa,  we  met 
with  our  dear  friend  Mr.  M— 1— n :  he  was  dying 
from  consumption,  and  suffering  dreadfully,  and 
yet  his  pain,  his  approaching  dissolution,  were 
alike  forgotten  when'  Mr.  Bowdich  and  myself 
would  sit  by  his  side  and  talk  of  the  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures we  had  known  together  in  Fantee.    The 
delicious  fruits  of  Madeira  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  ours  on  the  coast ;  the  storms  were  nut  so 
grand ;  the  hottest  season  there  was  much  more 
intolerable j  and  the  Portuguese  servants  not  half 
so  good  as  his  own  man,  Black  Jack,  who  used  to 
beg  him  "  not  to  take  vex,  but  he  wanted  a  bottle  of 
wine  particular  :M  the  invalid's  eyes  would  brighten, 
the  color  rush  into  his  pale  lips  and  cheeks,  and  a  mo- 
mentary strength  would  be  imparted  by  these,  and 
a  multitude  of  happy  recollections.     Certainly 
no  one  ever  suffered  more  in  Africa  than  the  in- 
trepid Mr. Hutchinson,  who  died  only  a  few  months 
back  at  Leith»a  victim  to  a  northern,  instead  of  a 
tropical  climate ;  and  yet  he  never  wus  so  animated 
or  enthusiastic,  in  short  so  happy,  as  when  re- 
curring to  the  scenes  of  his  past  life.    And  so  it 
is  with  myself.    I  have  xisited  other  lands,  nay, 
lived  in  them,  and  my  path  has  been  broken  and 
rugged.    Still  more  thorny  was  it  in  Africa,  and 
yet  my  thoughts   and   feelings   incessantly  recur 
with  indescribable  affection  to  those  wild  scenes ; 
every  minute  circumstance  vividly  rushes  before 
me  as  if  it  were  the  occurrence  of  yesterday,  and 
my   very  dreams   are  of  that  magnificent  land, 
where  nature  has  lavished  her  treasures  with  such 
unlimited  profusion.    Perhaps  these  treasures  form 
one  of  the  secret  Hnks  of  that  chain  which  binds  us 


all  to  her ;  and  her  lofty  primitive  mountains,  he 
mighty  rivers,  her  impenetrable  forests,  her  deep 
blue  sky  where  the  sun  and  the  moon  sail  in  cloud- 
less majesty,  and  banish  all  idea  of  darkness ;  the 
furious  grandeur  of  her  tempest ;  the  strange  and 
uncontrolled  forms  with  which  her  wastes  are  peo- 
pled ;  her  gay,  laughing  flowers ;  her  juicy  ami  ex- 
quisite fruits,  which  require  no  toil  to  bring  to  per- 
fection ;  her  children,  rude  and  disgusting  as  many 
of  themare,even  iorm  objects  of  compassionate  inter- 
est, from  the  very  curse  under  which  they  seem  to 
labor ;  and  all  these,  perhaps,  create  feelings  in 
residents  which,  to  those  who  have  always  dwelt 
in  civilized  nations,  are  inexplicable.  There  may 
be  yet  another  cause,  which  is  the  constant  excite- 
ment afforded  by  a  life  which  often  presents  dan- 
ger, and  constantly  requires  contrivances  for  com- 
fort and  enjoyment. — [Mrs.  Lee's  Stories  of 
Strange  Lands. J 

Ferocity  and  Fanaticism. — The  less  the  de- 
signs of  the  Ismailites  prospered  by  the  sword  the 
more  successful  and  persevering  were  they  with 
the  dagger  and, however  dangerous  to  the  order  the 
times  might  be,  they  were  not  the  less  so  its  most 
powerful  adversaries.    A  long  series  of  great  and 
celebrated  men,  who  during  the  grand  mastership 
of  Kiabustfrgomid,  fell  by  the  poniards  of  his  Fe- 
davi,  signalized  the  bloody  annals  of  his  reign  ; 
and,  as  formally,  according  to  the  fashion  of  orien- 
tal historians,  there  follows,  at  the  end  of  each 
prince's  reign,  a  catalogue  of  great  statesmen,  gen- 
erals, and  literati,  who  have  either  adorned  by  their 
lives  or  troubled  it  with  their  death  ;  so,  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Assassins,  is  found  the  chronological 
enumeration  of  celebrated  men  of  all  nations  who 
have  fallen  the  victims  of  the  Ismailites,  to  the  joy 
of  their  murderers  and  the  sorrow  of  the  world. — 
The  first  under  the  grand-mastership  of  Kiabusur- 
gomid  was  Cassim-ed-dewlet  Aksonker  Bourslii, 
the  brave  Prince  of  Mossul,  feared  alike  by  the  Cru- 
saders and  the  Assassins,  as  one  of  their  deadliest 
enemies.    Having  fought  his  last  battle  with  the 
former,  near  Maara  Mesrin,  he  was,  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  return,  attacked  by  eight  Assas- 
sins, disguised  as  dervishes,  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  seating  himself  on  his  throne  in  the  mosque 
at-  Mossul :    protected  by  a  coat  of  mail  and  his 
natural  bravery,  he  defended  himself  against  the 
wretches,  three  of  whom  he  stretched  at  his  feet; 
but  before  his  retinue  could  hasten  to  his  assistance,' 
he  received  a  mortal  wound,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  expired  the  same  day.    The  remaining 
Assassins  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace,    with    the    exception    of  >  one    young 
man  from  the  village  of  Katernash,  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Eras,   whose  mother,  on    hearing  of 
Aksonker's  murder,    dressed   and    adorned  net- 
sell'  for  joy  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  attemr  A 
in  which  her  son  had  devoted  his  life;  bur    *0IJ 
his  returning  alone,  she  cut  off  her  hair  ant) "  t>fjck- 
ened  her  hair,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  \>  at  ^e  nfMj 
not  shared  the  murderers'  honorable    d^th.    To 
such  lengths  did  the  Assassins  cacry  (^eir  point  of 
houor,<unl  what  may  bo  termed  t1^  Spartanism. 
Moineddin,  the  vizier  of  Sultan  'Sandjar,  was  also 
murdered  by  an  Assassin,  b^  by  his  enemy, 
Derkesma,  the  vizier  ot  Mr  llammed>  and  a  fl.ieIJd 

of  the  Ismaeutes*    In  ord'cr  the  better  to  attain  his 
object,  the  ruffian  enter  c<j  hjs  ^^i^  ^  a  groom# 
One  day,  as  the  vizier  went  mto  his  8lablc  to  in- 
spect his  horses,  tbe  false  groom  appeared  before 
him  without  clothes,  in  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion 
?( 'c™y™Z  co*-»cealcd  weapons,  although  he  had 
hid  his  dagger  in  the  mane  of  the  horse,  whose 
bridle  he  was  holding.    The  horse  reared,  and,  un- 
der pretence  of  quieting  him  with  caresses,  he 
snatched  his  poinard  and  stabbed  the  vizier.    If 
Bourshi,  Pi ince  of  Mossul,  stood  on  the  list  of  the 
victims  of  the  Ismaelites,  solely  because  he  was  « 
rival  to  their  power  and  an  obstacle  to  their  great- 
ness, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  name 
of  Busi,  the  Prince  of  Damascus,  by  whose  orders 
the  vizier  Masdeghani  and  six  thousand  Assassins 
had  been  massacred.    The  slightest  pretence  wa» 
sufficient  to  cause  the  blood  ot  princes  to  flow  be- 
neath their  stilettos ;  how  much  more  when  their 
own  called,  as  in  this  latter  case,  for  revenge.    To 
escape  was  beyond  the  power  of  prudence,  as  they 
watched  for  years,  for  time,  place,  and  opportunity. 
Busi,  the  son  of  Togtegin,  was,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  massacre,  attacked  by  his  avengers,  and 
received  two  wounds,  one  of  which  healed  immedi- 
ately j  the  other  was,  however,  mortal  the  follow- 
ing year.— [Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Assas* 
ltjns.1 
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HtUittffs— £y  Flaceus  in  the  Country. 
ELEGY. 

Masshall  !— Thy  name  is  written  on  the  rock, 
Where  Freedom  raised  her  standard  m  despair ; 

But  braved  triumphantly  the  tyrant's  shock, 
And  drove  the  baffled  lion  to  his  lair. 

For  thee  thy  country  mourns— departed  worth  ! 

Whose  hand  upheld  her  from  her  childhood's  years ; 
For  thee  I  her  guide,  her  guardian  from  her  birth 

The  grateful  orphan  sheds  her  gen'rous  teor3. 

Thine,  is  the  double  glory,  to  sustain 

The  prjze  of  Liberty,  as  well  as  tein  j 
With  open  foes  to  triumph  on'  the  plain, 

And  thwart  the  plots  of  treacherous  friends  within— 

Tet  some  there  are,  would  boldly  blast  thy  name ; 

(The  base  would  e'er  revile  the  noble  dead) 
Orpraisp  In  whispers  what  they  should  proclaim — 

Peace  !  their  curse,  it  cannot  roach  thy  head. 

Docs  bay  the  moon,  but  heaven's  majestic  queen 
Roll*  on,  regardless  of  the  yelping  crew— 

So  spall  thv  fame  shine  on  it's  course  serene, 
Nor  heed  the  hound*  of  malke  that  pursue. 

Remnant  revered  of  Freedom's  holy  band ! 

Wlio  lmger'd  lone,  yet  bade,  too  soon,  adieu — 
Ah !  whither  now  shall  turn  thy  widowed  land  ?— 

In  danger's  hour,  whose  hand  shall  guide  her  through 

feeble,  and  few,  thy  hoary  mates  appear, 
Who  drank  pure  Freedom  from  her  fountain-head ; 

What  now  is  left,  to  keep  the  current  clear  ? 
What,  save  the  bright  example  of  the  dead?— 

In  storms  of  war,  in  every  civil  strife, 
When  license  threatens  Freedom  with  Its  blight ; 

We'll  ope  the  spotless  pages  of  thy  life, 
And  read  the  lesson  that  shall  lead.ua  right— 
No.  7.  W". 


Circular.  To  Enqikkers  and  Superintendents 
of  Railroads  and  Canals.— I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
net*  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition^ 

take  the  liberty  to  request  the  Enqimrer,  or  SofKR- 
intrndent,  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stater,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a/utt  and  precis*  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed  to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
atationaryfengines-— in  short  every  thing  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  the  first  of  An- 
)  next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 

_  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 

tf ew-York,  June  27, 16^5u 

HAiLROADlJOURNAlTlND  ADVOCATE  OF 
^^  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
of  eiomt  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  is  now  in  progress. 
*  Terras,  W  a  year,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes 
je^e  pfiee  ^  fufl  «ett  qf  ftyir  T^wp.  **% 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  m  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  oC  or 
reference  to^each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  man  is  on  bank;  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  jockrt  ferm,,  wifh,  rfloroccq  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 

rjd  may  he  seqt  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 

'riceSl 

MECHANICS*  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes.  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  siaed  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

ThJb  work  is  stereotyped  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  cojiwienccment.  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
co-respondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selection*  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics'  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  $3  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  91,50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  ethers,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year— for  12  numbers— 
by  '     D.K.  MINOR. 

.  %*AmetteCTmqst  to  postage  paid.   Ekveqmuj*. 


bets   sent   to  one  address  for  $5,  —  and  twenty 
three  for 910.  D.K.  M. 

NEW.YORK  FARMER  AND1AMERICAN  GAR- 
DENER'S MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  katd 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo.  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  vhen  paid  in  ad- 
vance eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vols.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  Volume. 

e  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  had  of 
denburgh,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany ;  D. 
4  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi- 
;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D.K.  MINOR. 
V 35  Wall  street.  New-<pfc 

'  PARTNER  WANTED.  ' 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  pakl,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-if 

NOTICE  r 

S  hereby  given,  that  an  Assessment  of  Ten  Dollars  on 
each  share  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Boston,  Norwich  and 
New  London  Railroad  Company,  has  been  laid  payable  on 
the  18th  day  of  August,  1835,  at  the  Office  of  the  Company, 
No.  52  Wall  street,  New  York,  or  at  the  Quinebaug  Bank, 
Norwich. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Treasurer. 
Norwich.  July  Uth,  1835. jy.16.  tAl8 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Company's  Office,  ia  the  city  of  Bud 
son,  until  the  5th  day  or  September  next,  for  excavating 
and  embanking  14  miles  of  their  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  to  the  state  lioe, 
and  also  for  constructing  0  Bridges,  from  60  to  70  feet  each, 
between  the  abutments,  flans  of  the  masonry  and  su- 
perstructure  of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad. 
.  Office.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges ;  and  the  masonry  to  be  completed  by 
too  1st  of  December  next.  The  ro$  to  be  graded  for  a 
double  track,  84  (set  wide.  A  part  of  the  road  will  be 
lieavy  rock  and  gravel  excavation.  Profiles  of  this  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad  Office,  in  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  the  Office  of  the  Eugincer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Corner*.  The  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
ono  half  and  one  mile  each  in  length,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
amination by  the  10th  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  for  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  U.  M.,  of  White  Oak  Rails,  6  by  7  laches  square,  and 
16  feet  long.  Also,  15,000  Oak  or  Cbesnut  lies,  6  by  7 
Incites  square,  tt  feet  long,  or,  If  round,  not  less  than  8 
Inches  io  diameter,  at  small  end.  Also,  W0.Q0U  feet  of 
Cbesnut,  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Sills,  i  by  10  Inches ,  13,  \%  or 
SO  feet  long. 

The  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Eogl- 
near,  and.  to  b«  delivered,  on.  the  Hue  of  the  road,  by  the 

The  redialutng  18  miles  of  the  route  will  be  put  under 
contract  as  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to  the  Englueet,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  recommendations  as  to  ability  to  perform  their 
contracts. 

{KT  Any  Information  on  tho  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
gineer's Office,  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

JAMES  M ELLEN,  President. 


STEPHENSON, 

Builder  cf  a  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Bail' 

road, 

No.  £64  Elizabethstreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 

New-York. 

»•  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  Me* 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  in  operation.  J/dtf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES, 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINOS. 

S3"  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  filled  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  ond  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Found.;.  Patereou,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
drettscd  to  th«;  subscribers  at  Fatcrson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Fiance  Tires  turned  complete. 

JS  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  It  GROSVF.NOR  ' 


95  tons  ot  1 


200 

40 

900 

800 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


RAILWAY  IRON* 

inch  by  i  Inch, )  Flat  Bars  in  length*  o 
14  to  15  feet,  counter  sunk 
holes,  ends  cat  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  with  spa- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 

re- 


soon  expected. 

BSOdo-.ofEdge  Railsof  S6lbe.  per  yard,  with  the 
quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  8|,  2|,  S, ,  3, 3fc  34,  and  3*  inches  diamctsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern* 
ments  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  at  G.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  ol  R  sifts. 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plaits, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  te 
those  disposed  io  examine  them.  d7Imeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS^ 

S3F  Compasses  of  various  sizos  aad  of  superier  qiral- 
ity  warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  aad  small  sixes,  wkh  high 
magnifying  powers  with  classes  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

fc.  &,  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31<lt corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURYKYINe  AND  ENGINEERING     *• 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1835. 


GEORGE  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

31— 5t 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac 
Wanted,  immediately,  40Tuunel  Miners.  (Cornish  ML 
nerswlll  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miks  Iron  the  Cl»y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  end  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FO WLER'6,  Si.  John's  HalLFfiuk. 
fort  street,  New- York.  ' 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Cooti actor 
DCT  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  V.  S.  Gazette  and 
Penusyliaaiau,  will  plvase  copy  ihii,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  U  Wall  street,  New- York.    83— tf 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  *  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
ca»ilnc*  required  lor  railroads.  n_iT  febU 

PATENT  HAMJM .ERKOSHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
,-«.-,.    RAILROAD  SPIKES*  f 

r?  T.u  h?f?  Spikef  °r  enry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory.  H 

Spikes  msde  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
hejoublic  as 'superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  new  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  siit  under  ihe  head 
so  as  not  to  admit  water.  .-  ' 

JJJIot  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TU*  COR- 

rtciorv,  Trey,  H.  %t.  tepUMy     « 


JT^Tho  subscrber  manufactures  allkln4s>«# 
ments  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  tfi*oi  superior*, 
in  principles  of  costrucdon  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  several  aC 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Iroptovedt 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attacked,  by  which  anslelecaa 
be  taken  with  or  without  tha  use  of  the  needle^  wkh  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railresd  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  pariicularty  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  S  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

Tb.c  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested.    , 

Baltimore,  18S^* 

In  reply  tothy  inquiries r^pmingthe  Instruments  man-* 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Okie. 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  I'ollowjpe;  iofor* 
maUon.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  ia  possession 
of  the  department  ef  construction  of  thy  saake  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  iseie;et 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  In  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  Instruments  of  thetkind  are  liable 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally. t* 
any  others  In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yel 
tri-oil  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  wjih  a  revel 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sipUs,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  ise  formation  n* 
convenience  ol  tho  Compass.  It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  tifsny  simple  and  rh#mi% 
insuument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  1  cannot  but  belkv? 
It  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  use  for  lavh*  nC 
ralle-and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  be  aaJiShi. 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  «"cuij 

Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8op»tof  Constructleo 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ReilreaeV 

«  _,      ,      t    ,        Philadelphia,  February,  issa. 

Having  foT  the  last  two  years  made  constintuwo 
Mr.  Young's*' Patent  Improved  Compass, '» I  can  JiSlv 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  inarrumei it 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  moatcheerfeUvre! 
commend  it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

. ,  w     °«rni*»fown,  February,  183S. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  sssde  by  Mr 
W.J.  Young,  of  fhiladelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined* 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  theee  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  then  to  the- 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  for  that 

purpose.    

,  .      HENRY  IL  CAMPBELL,  .Enc.  Phllad. 

ml  1/  Gennant.  ana  Norrist.  Mbond) 
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NEW-YORK,  AUI.UST  IS,  ISM. 

Gsakb  Jtwmoit  Railway. — We  devote 
In  this  number  almost  the  entire  apace 
usually  devoted  to  internal  improvement*, 
to-  the  Report  of  loss  w  Locks:  It  will  be 
found  worthy  of  an  Attentive  perusal.  We 
*r&  indebted  to  the  Dirrctors  of  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  a 

oopy- ■_ 

Niw.Yobk  Ann  Emit  Kaii.boad.  —  We 
■would  call  attention  to  thu  proceedings  of 
the  Rofiroarf  Convention  held  at  Oswego, 
published  1a  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
It  was  well  attended,  and  attended,  too,  by. 
delegates  from  Oneida  county  —  from. 
whence  came  much  of  the  opposition  in 
the  last  Legislature.  That  "  truth  is  mighty 
and  will  prevail,"  in  this,  as  in  moat  other1 
important  matters,  we  nave  never  doubted ; 
and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  those  who  took 
at,  and  advocate,  this  as  ft  notional  work, 
to  learn  that  there  are  daily  and  important 
conversions  to  its  cause  from  its  former 
opponents. 

Tkov  and  Balls-ton  Railboab.— We 
learn,  by  the  Ballston  Gazette,  the  Rafl. 
HBd  from  the  city  of  Troy  to  that  vil- 
lage is  ao  far  completed,  that  the  new  en- 
gine with  a  train  of  passenger  cars  will 
arrive  there  on  Thursday  or  Friday  from 
WeMerfbrd.  Thus  it  is  tint  one  railroad 
after  another  is  brought  into  use ;  and  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  the  mode  of 
travelling  on  oil  the  great  thorough/area 
will  be  by  roQroai  end  steamboat. 

PtTTiBonuH.'-Tke  river  is.  three  feet  above 
low  water-  mart, 


[from  UK  Omega  Palladium.] 
CoMKEBce  or  Oswaoo. — We  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  statements  obtained  from  the 
Custom  House,  relating  to  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  Oswego,  We  (imply  remark 
that  these  statements  exhibit  only  the  business,  of 
the  port  as  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Lukes,  and  exhibit  nothing  ofthe  immense  increase 
of  business  connected  with  the  Oswego  and  Brie 

Sictntd  quarter  c/1835. 

American  vessels  entered  from  foreign  coun- 
tries 13,140 
'           "      cleared  for        do        da     12,578 
'           "      entered  from  porta  of  the 


*      63,735 

Foreign  vessels  entered  from  foreign  porta    23,041 
*  "      cleared  for        do        do  •  83,103 

46,154 
Total  foreign  and  domestic  entries  and 

clearances  109,878 

Amount,  of  duties  collected,  114,210  64. 

On  comparing  the  transactions  of  the  Custom 
House  for  the  above  quarter  of  the  current  year  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  1834,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  following  results,  which  we 
jn  round  terms ; 

e  increase  of  American  tonnage  clearing  for 
and  arriving  from  foreign  porta,  is  nearly  1600  per 

e  increase  of  foreign  tonnage  arriving  from  and 
clearing  for  foreign  porta,  is  39  per  cent. 

The  domestic  entries  and  clearances  for  the  2d 
ijuirter  of  1834,  cannot  conveniently  he  aacer- 


quarter  of  the  present  year  ia  known 

The  increased  amount  of  duties  collected  ia  near- 
ly 1900  per  cent. 
WLs  increased  amount  of  imports  is  nearlf  600 

And  the  increased  amount  of  exports  exceeds 


We  haye  not  now  schooners  enough  to  do  the 
business  of  our  lake,  and  there  ia  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  shall  have  double  the  business  next 
year  that  we  have  this.  Where  shall  wo  find  ves- 
'a  to  do  it?  Every  schooner  now  which  ia  well 
maged  clears  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 
_..  her  coat. yearly.  No  belter  investment  can  be 
made.  We  have  timber  in  abundance— and  when 
the  business  ia  such  that  they  will  pay  for  them- 
selves every  year  or  two,  why  can  we  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  to  do  all  the  freighting  that  may 
be  reauired  by  the  commercial  operations  of  our 
lakes? 


TmBottAwi 


e  PaefiDENjCn  RAiinoirj.— In- 
<t  travellers  are  afforded  by  the 


new  urrai  g:ment,  of  running  three  times  s-day 
over  this  raid.  The  change  of  hour  to  four  o'clock,. 
P.  M.,  for  the  departure  of  the  New  York  steam- 
boats from  Providence,  will  be  found,  it-is  thought, 
convenient  to  passengers  from  Boston,  who  may 
then  take  an  early  dinner  in  that  city,  and  arrive- 
here  the  iiiii  morning  before  business  commences. 

In  the  deep  cut  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  a  slide  took  place,  during  the  recent  rains, 
which  will,  says  the  National  Intelligencer,  entire- 
ly obstruct  its  navigation,  for  some  time  to  coma, 
and  coat  a  large  sum  to'  remove.  The  Baltimore 
American,  however,  of  yesterday,  says  the  dam- 
age ia  not  ao  great,  and  that  two  sloops  had  since 
passed  through. 

Several  of  the  steam  carriages  of  tha  British  and 

American  Intercourse  Company  have  been  running;, 
in  the  vicinity  of  town  this  week,  in  particular 
from  Hyde-p-jrli-corner  to  Siough,  which  (91  miles}' 
is  regularly  done  in  an  hour  and  90  minutes. — 
Aimmg  the  passengers  bans  been  Lord  Darlington, 
SirHussey  Viviui,  Sir  John  Ellcy,  Sir  Hrnrjr 
Hardinge,  Sir  John  L  mbert,  Sir  Cii  u  lea  Dance, 
Colonels  Grove  and  Thornton,  Major  Handler, 
MP^  and  Mr.  Cnyk-y.  M.P. 

Stum  Csssiaoss.—  Some  ul  tnc  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  now  sit- 
ting, on  steam  carriages,  having  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  enabled  to  judge  fur  themselves  us  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  power  so  long  suspended  by  legisla- 
tive prohibition,  in  the  shape  of  tolls,  were  invited 
a  day  or  two  since  by  Col.  Sir  Charles  Dance,  who 
is  just  returned  from  the  continent,  to  accompany 
him  iti  his  aleam-carri*|s  on  a  trip  to  bis  house  at 
Hartford,  netr  Stanmore.  The  invitation  being 
accepted,  the  carriage  started  with  a  par  y  from 
Oxford  street,  at  halt-past  nine  in  the  morning.  At 
Hartford  a  dejeunt  was  provided  by  the  care  of  Sir 
Charles  ;  after  partaking  of  which,  and  witnessing 
some  experiments  in  drawing  heavy  weights  by  a 
stenni-ciirrwgr,  (with  aview  to  military  purposes,), 
the  party  set  off  on  their  return  to  Oxford  street. 


and  stage  coaches  gen- 
erally make  use  of  six  horses.  Besides  Lord  Dnr- 
lingtooand  other  members  of  the  committee,  the 
Master  General  ofthe  Ordnance  and  several  other 

distinguished  persona  were  of  the  party. 


!SK 


Rupect  von  the  Acts.— A  Danish  fifty, 
frigate  has  arrived  at  Leghorn,  to  take  on 
and  convey  to  Copenhagen  a  p  irt  of  the  nusnau 
works  of  Thorwaldsen.  The  artist  himself  intends 
■logo  ia  Copenhagen  during  the  summer,  in  order 
to  be  present  wbenjhey  arc  put  up  in  the  place* 
forwhMuteyareintaodsd. 
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Report  of  Joseph  Locke,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Grand  June- 

Hon  Railway  between  Birmingluun  and  Liverpool)  Eng. 

_- — , . — . 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company, 
Gentlbmkn  : 

In  submitting  for  yoar  consideration  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  subject  of  Rails  and  Chairs,  I  wish 
briefly  to  state  the  reasons  that  have  induced  me,  (after  you 
have  already  decided  on  the  form  of  Rail,)  to  investigate  the 
question.  (jnder  ordinary  circumstances,  I  might  have  been 
justified  in  simply  giving  a  preference  to  a  particular  form 
of  Hail,  without  stating  the  grounds  on  which  that  pre- 
ference  was  founded,  but  considering  the  present  conflict- 
ing opinions  on  this  very  important  subject,  and  the  scarcity 
of  data  upon  which  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  I  have  thought 
that  by  contributing  the  few  observations  1  have  made  to  the 
general  stock,  the.  cause  in  which  you,  as  well  as  the  public, 
are  interested,  might  be  advanced. 

The  longitudinal  and  transverse  forms  of  Rail,  the  form 
of  Chair  and  fastening,  and  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
Blocks  further  apart,  are  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  more 
particularly  directed  my  attention. 

The  fish-bellied  or  eliptical  form  of  Rail  is  already  well 
known.  It  is  deepest  in  the  middle  between  the  supports,  and 
the  material  is  so  disposed  that  when  uniformly  loaded  it  is 
equally  strong  at  all  points. 

The  parallel  Rail,  on  the  contrary,  is  weakest  in  the  middle, 

and,  if  loaded  excessively,  would  break  midway  between  the 

'  sufports ;  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  requisite 

strength  in  the  middle,  it  follows  that  at  every  other  part  the 

parallel  Hail  is  unnecessarily  strong. 

The  strength  of  a  uniform  bar  of  iron  is  as  the  breadth 
and  square  of  the  depth  directly,  and  as  the  length  inversely. 
In  other  terms,  if  the  breadth  be  doubled,  its  strength  is 
doubled ;  if  the  depth  be  doubled,  the  strength  is  quadrupled ; 
and  if  the  length  or  distance  between  the  supports  be  doubled, 
then  the  strength  is  impaired  one  half. 

If  an  eliptical  Bar  be  3J  inches  at  the  least,  and  5  inches 
at  the  greatest  depth,  a  parallel  Bar  of  equal  weight  will  be 
about  4£  inches,  and  the  relative  strength  m  the  middle, 
(supposing  the  breadth  and  distance  between  the  supports  to 
be.  constant,)  being  as  the  square  of  the  depth,  will  be  as  25 
is  to  18. 

This  advantage,  however,  is  only  gained  at  one  point,  viz. 
midway  between  the  supports ;  and  it  gradually  diminishes, 
unjil  it  corresponds  in  depth  with  the  parallel  Bar,  which, 
whea  the  supports  are  3  feet  apart,  is  at  9  inches  from  the 
end,  and  at  this  point  the  two  Rails  are  equally  strong :  but 
for  the  remaining  distance  to  the  support,  the  parallel  Bar  is 
the  strongest* 

I  am  aware  that,  theoretically  speaking,  the  extra  strength 
of  the  parallel  Rail  near  the  ends  is  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cquje,  as  has  been  weU  observed,  the  efficiency  of  a  structure 
can  only  be  estimated  at  the  weakest  point, — but  I  wish 
that*  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  direct  your  attention  to  it. 

The  formula  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  iron  beams 
are  derived  from  experiments  made  upon  peculiar  sections, 
and  with  various  kinds  of  iron.  Some  experiments  have 
recently  been  made  at  Newcastle,  on  the  strength  of  Railway 
Bars,  and  these  therefore  are  more  applicable  to*our  purpose 
than  any  others,  although  they  are  not  altogether  free  from 
objection.  The  deductions,  which  I  think  are  very  fairly 
drawn  from  these  experiments,  are, 

That  an  eliptical  Rail  Weighing  45  lbs.  per  yard  is  equal 
in  strength  to  a  parallel  Rail  weighing  50  Ids.  per  yard. 

That  when  a  weight  of  96  cwt.,  was  applied  in  tho 
middle,  with  3  feet  bearings,  the  deflexion  in  the  former 
was  l-20th  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  latter  l-14th  part  of  an  inch, 
The  depth  of  the  fish-bellied  Rail  in  the  middle  was  5  inches, 
and  at  the  end  3£  inches*  The  depth  of  the  parallel  Bar 
was  4  inches* 

Now  if  the  two  Rails  had  had  similar  sections,  the  parallel 
Bar  ought  to  have  been  4£  inches  deep,  instead  of  4  inches, 
and  would  baye  been  l-8th  stronger. 


cally  and  experimentally,  of  the  two  Rails  with  similar  sec- 
tions, the  eliptical,  with  the   same  quantity  of  material,  is 
x  strongest  form. 

But  the  question  for  consideration  is,  whether  from  the 
construction  of  Railways,  and .  the  effect  of  heavy  bodies 
rolling  along  them  at  high  velocities,  we  can  safely  apply 
theoretical  or  even  experimental  deductions  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  the  experience  obtained  from  the  working 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  other  Railways,  affords 
much  safer  data  upon  which  to  proceed ;  and  although  I 
would  not  reject  experimental  data,  I  would  only  apply  it  in 
connection  with  the  more  generally  practical  results  obtained 
from  these  lines. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
eliptical  Rails  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  has 
been  broken,  whilst  on  those  lines  where  the  parallel  Rails 
have  been  used,  there  are  few  instances  of  a  broken  Rail. 
The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  unexpected  result  will  here- 
after be  considered. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  Rails  have  broken  at  about 
7  or  8  inches  from  the  Block,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
at  7  or  8  inches  from  the  joint  Block,  or  end  of  the  Rail. 
This  circumstance  has  induced  a  belief  that  the  Rail  is  not. 
ef  the  true  eliptical  form,  but  that  it  is  weakest  at  this  point; 
it  will,  however,  be  found  that  the  point  where  the  greatest 
deviation  from  the  eliptical  form  occurs,  is  not  that  at  which 
the  fractures  have  generally  taken  place. 

The  Rails  used  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
weigh  35  lbs.  per  yard— the  greatest  depth  is  3£,  least  depth 
2£ ;  now,  the  effect  of  any  weight  at  different  parts  of  the 
Rail  is  as  the  rectangle  of  the  segments  into  which  it  is 
divided.  If  therefore  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  3  feet  Rait, 
3£  inches  deep  in  the  middle,,  the  depth  at  nine  inches  from 
the  end  will  be  as  183  :  8X28  :  :  3£2  :  2-012  inches;  but  the 
actual  depth  is  2*94  inches,  therefore  it  is  at  tins  point  about 
1-30  of  an  inch  too  deep.  The  calculated  and  ascertained 
depths  at  other  parts  of  the  Rail  are : 


At  6  inches  from  the  end, 
7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Calculated  depth* 

*  2-60 

.  2-77 

-  2-91 

-  3-03 
.  3-13 

-  3-22 

-  3-29 

-  3-36 
.  3-41 

-  3-45 
.  3*47 

-  8-49 

-  3-50 


Actual  depths. 

2-76 

2-85 

2-94 

3-02 

3-10 

3-20 

330 

3.36 

3-40 

3-44   " 

3-40 

3-49 

3*50 


Thus  we  find,  that  up.  to  9  inches  from  the  end  the  Rail  is 
stronger  than  theory  assigns,  whilst  from  9  inches  to  12  it  is  a 
little  weaker,  but  in  so  small  a  degree  as  not  to  be  worth  eon- 
sidering.  The  depth  of  the  Rail,  at  9  inches  from  the  end,  is 
equal  to  the  depth  due  to  a  parallel  Rail  of  the  same  weight 
per  yard.  And  if  the  Liverpool  Rails  had  been  parallel  in- 
stead of  eliptical,  and  of  the  same  weight,  the  fracture,  in- 
stead  of  being  near  the  end,  would,  according  to  theory,  have 
been  in  the  middle,  and  the  number  of  broken  Rails  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  2  to  3.  There  have  been  no  par- 
allel Rails  exactly  of  this  weight  made ;  therefore,  whether 
this  proportion  would  hold  true  in  practice  remains  undeter- 
mined. If,  however,  a  parallel  Rail  had  been  used,  as  deop 
in  the  middle  as  the  eliptical  Rail  now  is,  viz.  3}  inches,  its 
weight  would  have  beea  about  42  lbs.  per  yard,  and  the  num- 
ber of  broken  Rails  ought  to  have  beea  the  same,  the  point 
of  fracture  only  being  changed. 

This  reasoning,  theoretically  speaking,  would  be  conclu- 
sive, had  we  not  the  experience  of  the  Bolton,  Wigan,  St. 
Helens,  and  part  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railways, 
wherein  such  Rails  have  been  used,  and  where  very  few  have 
yet  been  broken. 

These  Rails  weigh  4l£  lbs.  per  yard  and  are  3£  inches  deep. 
May  we  not  therefore  (fairly  conclude  that  experience  does 


Hawejrer*  I  think  there  can  bo  so  doubt  that^  be*h  theoretic  Jf  no*  be«  out  the  theoretical  advantages  of  the  eliptical  Rail  ? 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL,  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Present  Grand  Junction  Railway, 
8-9  ft.  bearings. 


Proposed  Grand  Junction  Rail,        Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eliptical  RaU,  35  lbs' 
4  jt.  bearings.  Greatest  4epth. 


\ 
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Liverpool  and  Manchester  Parallel,  60  lbs . 


Sketch  with  3  feet  bearings,  showing  the  undulations  of  the  road  with  certain  depressions  of  the  blocks. 


Six  feet  bearings,  showing  the  undulations  with  similar  depressions  of  the  blocks. 


Three  feet  bearings,  showing  the  position  of  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels  7  feet  apart* 
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Five  feet  bearings,  showing  the  position  of  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels  6  feet  apart,  one  wheel  being  oner  the  block. 


Same  as  the  abovet  one  wheel  being  over  the  centre  of  the  rail* 


The  chief  Causes  of  failure  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  traced  to 
the  defect  in  fastening  the  Rail- into  the  Chair,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  preserving  the  uniform  level  of  the  Blocks.  An  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  effect  of  a  heavy  body  moving  along 
.a  railway  will  sufficiently  prove  this.  From  the  unequal  set- 
tling or  subsiding  of  the  ballast,  the  level  of  the  Blocks  be- 
comes unequal,  and  so  soon  as  one  becomes  lower  than  its 
neighbors,  every  wheel  that  passes  over  it  strikes  p.  blow  and 
drives  it  lower.  The  force  of  this  blow  depends  on  the  de- 
pression  of  the  Block,  which  not  unfrequently  exceeds  half 
an  inch.  When  this  occurs,  the  weight  of  the  load  is  alter- 
nately thrown  to  the  inner  edges  or  arrises  of  the  adjoining 
Chairs ;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  weight  thrown  on  one  side 
of  the  Block,  but  a  considerable  strain  is  given  to  the  longitu- 
dinal key.  In  some  cases  there,  is  an  alternate  action,  first 
on  one  side  of  the  Block  and  key,  and  then  on  the  other,  thus 
producing  a  rocking  motion  to  the  Block,  which  very  soon  alters 
its  level,  and  to  the  key  a  fretting  motion,  which  soon  shakes 
It  loose.  When  the  latter  is  accomplished,  the  Rail  which  has 
very  little  substance  at  the  bottom  is  liberated  ;  and  it  is  then, 
and  I  believe  not  till  then,  that  the  Rails  break,  for  it  has  been 
well  ascertained  that  a  beam,  fastened  at  the  ends,  will  bear 
nearly  double  the  weight  that  will  break  it  when  the  ends  are 
joose.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Rails  hitherto  broken,  the  fracture  has  taken 
place  near  to  the  ends. 

1  Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  fish.bellied  Rail  arises 
from  the  want  of  an  under- web.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
strength  of  beams  is  increased  by  adding  to  the  substance  at 
the  bottom,  and  this  increase  will  be  found  to  be  much  more 
important  when  the  Rail  is  subjected  to  blows,  rather  than  to 
weight 8  laid  or  rolled  smoothly  along  its  surface.  The  fibres 
pi  the  bottom  of  a  beam  are  more  strained  than  those  in  the 


middle,  because  they  lie  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  neu- 
tral axis.*     This  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
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the  drawing  above,  where  a  fractured  beam  is  represent* 
ed.  The  line  a  a  represents  the'  neutral  axis ;  the  lines  b  b, 
b'  b\  &c.  the  position  of  the  fibres  of  iron  or  other  material 
dividing  the  beam  into  several  pivots.  Now  the  extension  of 
the  fibre  at  d  e'  is  to  that  of  any  other  fibre  as  its  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  and  it  follows  that  at  d  </,  where  the 
distance  is  greatest,  the  elasticity  of  the  material  will  be  first 
destroyed.  This,  therefore,  is  the  point  where  the  greatest  - 
number  of  fibres  is  required,  and  more  particularly  to  resist  a 
sudden  shock,  or  blow  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  elasticity  of  the 
lower  fibres  might  be  destroyed  before  those  placed  nearer 
the  neutral  axis  had  been  called  into  action.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  fibres  above  the  neutral  axis,  which  resist  by 
compression ;  the  upper  fibres  of  the  Rail  being  further  from 
the  neutral  axis  are  more  compressed  than  those  below  them. 
The  position  of  these  fibres  may  be  compared  with  the  bundle 
of  sticks  in  the  fable :  place  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow— 
them  to  act  together,  and  they  wiH  resist  the  load,  jtfit  take 
them  singly,  and  each  will  break.  A  deep  narrow  Mr  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  rigid,  but,  (as  Tredgold  has  well  observed,)  al- 
though it  will  bear  an  immense  pressure,  the  stroke  of  a  ham- 
mer will  fracture  it.  *  _ 

*  The  neutral  axis,  or  axis  of  motion,  is  in  that  part  of  a  beam  where  all  the 
fibres  above  it  are  compressed,  and  ail  ifcofti  beipw  are  extended.  It  is  sitnatai 
above  the  middle,  but  varies  in  differently  shaped  beams,  and  with_different|Q.iaaii* 
lies  of  material, j 
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This  view  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  in- 
crease the  depth  without  reference  to  the  breadth  of  projec- 
tion on  the  underside,  ia  not  (he  way  to  obtain  the  best  Rail. 
way  Bar  ;  and  it  is  to  this  under-web  in  the  parallel  Rail,  small 
as  it  hath  hitherto  been,  that  its  superiority  is  in  some  measure 
to  be  attributed.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the 
eliptical  Rail  would  be  to  give  to  it  this  projecting  web,  but 
this,  even  if  practicable,  could  only  be  accomplished  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

This  comparative  view  of  the  two  forms  of  Rail  refers  only 
to  the  condition  that  the  bearings  be  3  feet  apart,  and  the  Sav- 
ing of  iron,  in  this  short  length,  is  not  so  much  as  would  appear 
from  a  comparison  instituted  with  6  feet  bearings.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  with  the  Blocks  much  further  apart,  (he  elipti- 
cal Rail,  by  the  addition  of  an  under-web,  might  be  used  sue- 
C— firlly  and  economically  ;  but  until  some  means  be  found 
by  which  an  under-web  can  be  given  (o  the  eliptical  Rail,  I 
think  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  parallel  form. 

Bo  far,  therefore,  as  the  longitudinal  form  ia  concerned,  I 
alD  favorable  to  the  parallel  Rail,  and  the  transverse  section 
which  1  would  recommend  is  that  in  which,  after  allowing 
sufficient  width  for  the  carriage  wheels  to  roll  upon,  a  mode. 
rate  thickness  of  the  rib,  (due  regard  being  had  to  (lie  height 
of  the  chair,)  all  hhe[  remaining  substance  should  be  thrown 
into  the  under-web.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  formed  the 
model  which  you  have  already  adopted,  and  which  has  also 
been:  adopted  by  the  North  Union  Railway  Company  ;  and 
taking  into  'consideration  a  suggestion  made  after  much  ex. 
perience  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  it  would  be-  desirable  to  be  able 
to  turn  the  Rail  upside  down,  should  the  upper  surface  become 
defective,  I  decided  upon  making  the  upper  and  lower  Rails 
precisely  similar ;  but  this  has  been  accomplished  without  im- 
pairing its  strength.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  contingency 
of  turning  the  Rail  is  "  dangerous,  and  done  without  foresight;" 
but,  (unless  it  be  shown  that  some  benefit  is  sacrificed,)  I  can- 
not see  why  this  project  should  he  so  named. 

If  a  Rail  be  not  similar,  top  and  bottom,  it  is  evident  that  we 
are  confined  to  one  side,  which,  when  it  becomes  worn  or 
imperfect,  is  useless,  and  the  Rail  must  be  sold  as  old  iron  ; 
but  if  it  wilt  turn,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  too  weak  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  may 
have  been  before  applied,  may  still  be  used  on  sidings,  or 
branch  lines,  where  the  engines  are  lighter,  or  the  speed  not 
so  great.  That  there  is  an  advantage  in  being  able  to  turn  a 
Rail,  even  to  make  choice  of  sides,  when  first  laid,  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  laid  them,  and  therefore  this  con- 
tingency should  not  in  my  opinion  be  so  totally  disregarded. 
In  preparing  this,  and  the  model  for  the  chair,  I  have  had 
three  objects  in  view. 

Firstly,  Whilst  giving  the  Rail  a  sufficient  hearing  surface 
on  the  Chair,  so  that  one  shall  not  groove  or  cut  the  other,  I 
propose  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  bearing  at  least  one  half, 
by  which  the  tendency  to  rock  the  Block,  and  tear  oil'  the 
Chairs,  will  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 

Secondly,  To  prevent  the  Rail  from  rising  in  the  Chair, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  large  projection 
on  the  Rail,  the  filling  piece,  and  the  wooden  key  :  which,  so 
knur  u  either  of  the  latter  keep  their  places,  will  prevent  the 
Rail  from  lifting  up. 

m  (he  liability  of  loosening  the  key,  I 

ling  piece  shall  only  touch  the  Rail  for 
of  the  centre  of  the  Chair,  instead  of 
fore ;  so  that  by  any  flexibility  of  the 
Blocks,  the  action  on  the  key  will  be 
and  that  continual  fretting  or  tremor, 
to  the  long  iron  keys  now  in  use,  will 
roportion. 

i  two  filling  pieces  and  two  keys,  the 
sure  a  more  certain  hold  of  both  Rails, 
me  by  one  key.  Each  key  acts  inde- 
,  and  therefore  any  working  loose  of 
sarily,  as  at  present,  liberate  the  other. 
aitted  to  make  an  observation  on  the 
yards  of  8  months  since  you  instruct. 
nent  with  wooden  keys  on  the  Liver.' 


pool  and  Manchester  line,  and  I  caused  about  100  yards  to  be 
laid,  adapting  the  key  to  the  Rail  and  Chair  when  in  use.  The 
objection  raised  at  the  time  was,  that  wood  was  not  suffi- 
ciently durable,  and  that  it  would  decay  and  become  chafed 
■by  the  working  of  the  Rails  in  the  chairs,  and  thus  bo 
worked  loose.  I  was  quite  aware  that  this,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tern, would  be  the  case,  although  I  believe  not  so  much  as  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  stability  of  the  fastening.  I  have  just  exa- 
mined these  keys,  and  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
them.  There  is  a  joint  Rail  or  two  which  rises  in  the  chair, 
but  this  is  caused  more  from  the  want  of  substance  in  the 
Rail  to  hold  it  down,  than  from  the  key  ;  some  of  the  keys 
would  bear  tightening,  others  would  not,  but  none  were  loose}; 
I  at  the  same  lime  examined  the  Rails  laid  down  under  the  di. 
rection  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  found  them  in  very  good  or- 
der ;  there  are  but  a  few  lengths  laid,  but  these  were  upon 
the  whole  very  firm  and  solid.  I  was  induced  to  try  the  wood- 
en  keys,  because  I  believed  those  of  iron  were  worked  loose 
by  the  jarring  and  fretting  motion  produced  by  the  passage' 
of  every  carriage  over  them.  There  is  not  sufficient  elasti- 
city in  iron  thus  applied,  to  yield,  or  adapt  itself  to  (he  strain 
which  the  changed  position  of  a  Rail,  when  deflected,  throws 
upon  it,  and,  therefore,  wherever  this  evil  exists,  iron  keys 
will  ultimately  work  loose.  There  is  more  yielding  in  wood, 
which  adapts  itself  more  uniformly  to  the  side  of  the'  Chair 
against  which  it  presses,  and  does  not,  like  the  iron  key,  tbuch 
only  in  points ;  and  by  making  the  recess  in  (lie  Chair  smaller 
in  the  middle,  and  using  the  wood  quite  dry,  the  projecting 
part  of  the  key  expands,  by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  being  worked  or  drawn 
out.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  the  mid. 
die  part  of  the  Chair,  like  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  being  the 
smallest.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  the  decay  from  long  expo, 
sure  to  the  weather  is  (he  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against,  but 
I  maintain  that,  if  they  but  last  two  or  thrco  years,  they  will 
be  found  to  be  economical.  Wooden  sleepers  are  not  more 
durable  than  stone  Blocks,  but  still  they  are  used.  Why  should 
not  wooden  keys  last  as  long  as' sleepers  7  There  must  also 
be  less  noise  from  a  train  where  wooden  keys  are  used ;  the 
reason  is  obvious,  for  the  substitution  of  a  softer  material  be- 
tween the  Rail  and  Chair  prevents  the  vibrations  of  the  for- 
mer from  being  communicated  to  (he  latter. 

The  successful  application  of  wood  for  keys  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  regret  that  these  keys  were  not  practically  tested 
when  I  first  suggested  them,  (now  upwards  of  two  years  since,) 
but  I  shall  continue  to  watch  the  operation  upon  that  part  of 
the  Liverpool  line  now  laid  with  them,  so  that  we  may  yet 
take  advantage  of  any  change  that  time  may  produce. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  propriety  of  placing  tho  Blocks 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other. 

The  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  recommend  this  to 
your  consideration  are  not  strictly  confined  to  economy, 
(although  I  shall  be  able  to  show  some  advantage  on  that 
score.)  but  to  a  conviction  that  much  of  llie  wear  and  (car, 
not  only  of  the  Rails  and  Chairs,  but  of  the  engines  and 
carriages,  will  be  avoided.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention,  viz.  :  That  so  long  as  the  Blocks 
are  not  placed  further  apart  than  the  axles  on  the  carriages, 
no  more  weight  can  ever  at  one  time  be  placed  on  one 
Block  ;  and  therefore  the  Blocks  do  not  by  this  suggested, 
change  require  to  be  larger,  nor  the  foundations  lo  be  firmer, 
than  they  arc  at  present.  An  inspection  of  the  drawings  will 
render  this  apparent. 

If  a  carriage  bear  upon  each  wheel  a  load  of  3  tons,  it 
presses  when  immediately  above  tho  Chair  with  that  weight 
upon  the  Block.  The  Block  and  the  foundations  should 
therefore  be  prepared  to  resist  this  load  ;  now,  if  the  Chairs 
were  placed  2  feet  apart,  or  the  Blocks  put  close  together,  so 
as  to  touch  each  other,  the  very  same  weight  must  be  borne  lo 
each  Block  and  foundation  ;  in  short,  however  close  the 
Chairs  are  placed,  they  must  each  bear  the  weight  of.tho 
wheel  when  it  comes  perpendicularly  over  it.  From  this  it 
would  appear,  that  if  the  axles  of  the  carriage  be  6  feet 
apart,  the  Blocks  might  be  6  feet  apart,  without  requiring  to 
be  larger,  or  the  foundations  to  be.  better  made. 

The  aides  of  the  coaches  and  waggons  now  in  use  are 
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about  6  feet  apart,  none  less  than  5  feet,  whilst  the  Blocks 
.  are  3  feet ;  the  injurious  effect  of  this  arrangement  upon  the 
machinery  and  road,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show. 

It  may  have  been  remarked  by  the  Directors,  that  on  some 
•parts  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  engines 
and  coaches  have,  when  in  full  speed,  a  very  considerable 
swinging  motion,  which  I  believe  arises  from  the  inequalities 
in  the  road.      Instead   of  the  surface  of  the   Rails   being 
uniformly  smooth,  they  offer  to  the  carriage  wheels  a  series 
of  inclined  planes  or  waves,  and  the  Blocks   immediately 
opposite  to  each  other  not  being  equally  depressed,  the  car- 
riages work  upon  the  springs,  and  produce  the  motion  already 
mentioned.     Now,  the  intensity  of  this  motion  will  depend 
upon  the  quick  succession  of  change  in   the  level  of  the 
Blocks,  and  if  one  Block  be  sunk  half  an  inch,  and  the  ad. 
joining  one  not  at  all,  the  Rail  will  be  inclined  at  the  rate  of 
1   in  72.     If,    again,    the »  next  succeeding  Block   be   not 
depressed,  the  engine  has  again  to  rise  up  an  inclined  plane 
of  1  in  72.     In  some  instances  the  opposite  Rail*  is  inclined 
just  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  which  case  we  have  the 
two  opposite  wheels  of  an  engine,  one  running  down  hill, 
and  the  other  up.     This  I  believe  is  no*  exaggerated  picture, 
and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road ; 
but  will  occur  wherever  the  bearings  are  so  much  shorter 
than  the  coupling  of  the  wheels.     It  wis  the  undulating  ap- 
pearance  combined  with  the  motion  of  the  engines,  (which 
I  have  observed  on  all  the  newly  constructed  Railways,)  that 
first  drew  my  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  I  have  so  far  con- 
sidered it  important,  as  to  believe  that  many  of  the   evils 
hitherto  experienced  may  be  traced  to  it.     The  causes  pro- 
ducing these  effects  are  obvious.     The  ballast,  as  I  have 
before    observed,   settles   unequally.     The   first    settling   is 
assisted  by  the    force   with   which    the   engines  strike   the 
Rail,  and  this  increases  as  the  Blocks  settle  lower.     The 
foundations  being   unequal,  some  Blocks    sink    more   than 
others,  and  at  high  velocities,  the  engines,  instead  of  gliding 
smoothly  along  the   Rail,  actually  jump  from  joint  to  joint, 
and  where  the  depression  is  half  an  inch,  will  jump  20  inches 
without  touching  the  Raii.     What  will  be  the  effect  of  a  blow 
of  a  heavy  engine  under  such  circumstances  1     A   broken 
Rail !     There  seems  to  nte  no  other  way  of  accounting  for 
the   breakage  of  Rails   on  the    Liverpool   and   Manchester 
Railway,  than  from  this  supposition.     We  know  that  the  new 
50  lbs.  eliptical    Rail  is  stronger  in  the  middle    than   the 
parallel,  and  yet  two  of  these  have  broken  near  the  middle. 
This  could  not  be  produced  by  simple  pressure.     For  in  the 
same  Rail,  afterwards  tested,  the  iron  was  bent  nearly  double 
without  breaking.     Is  this  not  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
sudden  shocks  produced  by  the  bounding  of  the  engines  ?  Why 
have  so  many  Rails  been  broken  in  Olive  Mount  cutting  1 
Because  some  of  the  Blocks  are  resting  on  the  bare  unyield- 
ing rock,  whilst  others  are  upon  a  thick  layer  of  ballast, 
which  after  settling  makes  the  undulations  of  the  Rail  more 
abrupt,  and  consequently  the  blows  from  the  engines  more 
effectual. 

[To  be  continued.] 
■         ■  ■  ■ 

RAILROAD  MEETING. 

An  Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Pekin, 

NiagaralCounty,  New- York. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pekin  and  vicinity,  on  the 
Northern  Railroad  route  from  Lockport  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
held  July  18th,  1835,  Silas  Belding  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
Jacob  Compton  chosen  Secretary. 

f^A  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Directors 
of  said  road. 

'The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  location  ofrthe  Railroad  above 
named  a  subject  of  great  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  County  of  Niagara,  to  the  travelling  community,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Lewiston  and  Pekin,  villages  situated  contiguous  to 
the  northern  route ;  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  convenience  of  travelling,  and  to  those  that 
pass  up  and  down  Lake  Ontario,  arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  west 
on  the  Lake,  Lewiston,  Youngstown,  Queenston,  or  Niagara, 
passing  from  thence  east ;  and  lastly,  to  the  Stockholders  in  said 
Road,  whose  interests  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  loss  of 


all  the  northern  travel, — a  circumstance  inevitable*  from  the  loca* 
tion  of  the  south  route. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  meeting, 
the  northern  route  would  not  lose  any  of  the  travel  from  Buffalo, 
as  the  distance  does  not  materially  differ  in  the  two  routes ;  ana 
the  connection  with  the  "  Buffalo  and  Falls  Railroad"  would  be  si 
the  Falls,  consequently  the  whole  of  the  Lockport  and  Niagara 
Falls  Company's  road  must  be  used  by  persons  passing  from 
Buffalo  to  Lockport,  to  or  from ;  but  should  the  south  route  be 
preferable,  a  junction  of  the  two  routes  must  take  place  at  a  point 
about  six  miles  above  the  Falls,  the  two  roads  from  thence  running 
parallel  to  each  other  to  the  Falls.  The  consequence  resulting 
from  this  would  be,  that  persons  passing  from  Lockport  to  fiul- 
falo  would  leave  the  road  at  this  point,  and  take  the  other  and  pass 
on  to  Buffalo,  and  vice  versa ;  consequently,  about  six  miles  of 
the  road  would  be  left  untravelled  by  all  who  had  not  sufficient 
curiosity  to  see  the  Falls  to  induce  them  to  travel  twelve  miles  of 
railroad,  or  business,  amounting  to  the  same  thing :  which  class* 
would  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  travellers  passing  over 
this  road. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  that  the  business  of  said  Road 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of  a  Branch  Rail- 
road from  the  village  of  Lewiston  to  the  nearest  point  on  said 
Road,  a  distance  of  about  one  or  two  miles ;  and  we  are  also  of 
opinion,  judging  from  existing  feelings  on  the  subject,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lewiston  and  Pekin  would  not  hesitate,  if  a  char- 
ter  is  obtained,  to  take  the  stock  in  said  Branch*  Railroad. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  meeting,  hereby  pledge 
ourselves,  and  this  Committee  also  pledge  themselves,  to  take 
stock  in  said  Branch  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  [for 
the  village  of  Pekin,  provided  it  is  required  for  us  to  take  that 
amount;  that  we  feel  assured  that  the  stock  iu  said  Bivnell 
would  be  good,  from  the  fact  that  Lewiston  is  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  destined  to  be 
a  grand  depot  for  all  the  commerce  of  the  northern  waters,  and 
the  f point  where  all  the  northern  traveller s,fand  travel  passing 
through  Canada,  to  and  from  Michigan  and  Illinois,  (which  is  very 
considerable  during  that  part  of  the  season/when  the  Lakes  are* 
closed,)  would  embark  in  whatever  conveyance  was  offered ;  and 
it  ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  winter  season,  when 
all  other  ferries  are  closed,  or  impassable  on  account  of  floating 
ice,  this  affords  a  safe  passage  across  the  Niagara  River,  and  this* 
is  the  point  where  the  great  mail  crosses,  more  particularly  for 
this  reason. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  should  the 
Railroad  be  located  on  the  south  route,  a  line  of  stages  would  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  from  Lewiston  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  where  different  lines  are  now  running,  and  the 
roads  thronged  with  stages  daily.  Lewiston  is  seven  miles 
below  the  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  seve* 
miles  above  Fort  Niagara,  and  is  known  to  be  a  flourish 
ing  village, — the  place  tvhere  the  steamboats  of  Lake  Ontario 
land  all  their  passengers,  and  receive  those  destined  for  the 
north. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  in 
view  of  the  prospect  that  our  Railroad  would  be  constructed  on 
the  south  route,  held  a  meeting  oa  the  subject  of  constructing  a 
Railroad  from  Queenston  to  Chippewa,  and  determined  to  break 
ground  within  one  month.  Chippewa  is  about  three  miles  above 
the  Falls,  on  the  Canada  side ;  the  travel  would  necessarily  pass 
from  thence  to  the  places  of  embarkation  on  die  Canada  sloe  of 
Lake  Erie,  if  going  west  or  south. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  above  considerations,  and  many 
more  that  might  be  presented,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Directors 
of  said  Road  ought  to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  before  they  de- 
cide on  the  location.  We  do  not  ask  that  the  gentlemen  should 
take  the  assertions  of  persons  interested,  but  examine  the  subject 
carefully  for  themselves. 

The  farmers  and  landholders  on  the  northern  route  have  nearly 
all  signed  off  their  lands,  or  given  quit-claim  deeds,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Company,  so  that  no  expense  would  accrue  for  lands  of 
nuich  amount.  And  who  that  has  passed  through  Niagara  County, 
does  not  know  that  the  farms  on  the  northern  route,  being  those 
situated  on  the  Mountain  Ridge  Road,  are  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation ?  A  good  share  of  the  ground  over  which  the  Road  is  laid 
is  cleared,  and  the  location  the  most  beautiful  for  a  Railroad  thai 
could  be  imagined,  commanding  an  extensive  view  at  an  eleva* 
tion  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  of 
which,  at  many  points',  you  have  an  extended  view. 

Presuming  that  the  Directors  are  in  possession  of  the  surveys 
and  estimate  offthe  northern  route,  as  made  by  the  Company's 
Engineer,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  with  these  before  them,  they 
can  at  once  be  satisfied  as  to  the  difference  of  expense.  Bat  to 
know  the  difference  of  advantages,  they  should  know  the  ground 
and  country  for  themselves ;  after  being  acquainted  with  which,  if 
gentlemen  decide  different  from  our  views,  we  should  rest  «tti*» 
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fied  thai  to  had  done  a  duty  we  owed  to  our 
County,  the  place  we  represent,  and  to  the 
Stockholders  in  said  Road. 

Railroad  Contention.— At  a  Convention 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  Beveral  counties  in- 
terestedin  the  construction  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad,  held  at  the  village  of  Owego,  on  the 
S9th  day  of  July,  1835,  on  motion  of  Stephen  B. 
Leonard,  Esq.  G  McDowell  was  temporarily  call- 
ed to  the  chair,  and  Amass  Dana,  appointed  Sec- 
retary. 

Chatauque — Alvin  Plumb,  and  Walter  smith. 

MUgany — John  C.  Cooley  and  George  Stevens. 

Steubenr—lm  Davenport,  Levi  Davis,  Paul  C. 
Cook,  Benjamin  Smead,  William  Kernan,  Frank 
Ira  Whitney,  Z.  A.  Leland,  Thomas  A.  Johnson 
and  Thomas  McBumey. 

Tompkins — Ben  Johnson,  Amasa  Dana,  David 
D.  Spencer,  Minos  McGoen,  Henry  Ackley,  J. 
M.  MeCormick,  John  J.  Speed,  Jr.  Francis  A. 
Bloodgood,  Samuel  Love,  E.  G.Pelton,  Augustus 
Sheriff  and  Henry  IngersolL 

Tioga — James  PumpcUy,  George  Fisher,  John 
R.  Drake,  E.  S.  Sweet,  Stephen  Strong,  Henry 
tormick,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Jacob  WQlsey,  G.  H. 

tow,  Elijah  Shoemaker,  George  J.  Pumpelly, 

'homes  Farrington,  Charles  Cook,  Edward  Cluin, 
Wt  Jackson,  N,  T.  Wynkoop  and  J.  G.  Mc 

>welL 

Broome    Martin  Hawley,  John  A.  Collier,  Vir- 

Jil  'Whitney,  Mason  Whiting,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
oseph  S,  Bpsworth,  Wm.  M.  Waterman,  James 
Hawley  and  Gideon  Hotchkiss. 

Ontida— Gardner  Tracy,  Alvin  Stewart,  Hora- 
tio 8eymour,  Horace  Butler,  John  H,  Ostrom,  A. 
G.  Dauby,  F.  S.  Faxton,  Philip  Thurber,  James 
geyre  and  Isaiah  Tiffany. 

i?A#nonge—  John  C.  Clark,  Noah  Ely,  Augustus 

g.'Vyelclir  Caleb  S.  Butts,  Samuel  Medberry  and 
'enry  Calhoun, 
{kic^Charies  C.  Noble. 
Qrtehe— -Jacob  Haight. 

(fa*£e*-Mo8es  Webb,  and  Samuel  J.  Wilkin. 
Moc&and— J.  G.  Pierson. 
Cattaraugus — James  Brooks. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Collier,  it  was  resolved,  That 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
•aunty,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  nominate  of- 
ficers fer  (his  Convention.    The  following  persons 
were  appointed  said  committee,  viz :  Messrs,  Tra* 
ey,  Cottier,  J.  id.  MeCormick,  Welch,  Farrington, 
ffateht,  Nolile,  Wilkin,  Pierson,  Smith,  Kernan 
anduooley. 

The  committee  nominated  William  Kernan,  of 
gteuben,  as  President 

Stephen  B.  Leonard,  of  Tioga, 
Gardner  Tracy,  of  Oneida, 
Walter  Smith,  of  Chatauque, 
Augustus  C.  Welch,  of  Cnenango, 

Vice  Presidents. 
Amasa  Dana,  of  Tompkins, 
A.  GT  Dauby,  of  Oneida, 
looses  W«^D»  °f  Orange, 

Secretaries, 
The  report  was  unanimously  accepted  bytha 
Convention,    On  motion  of  J.  C,  C  lark,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twelve  he  ap? 
pointed  by  the  President  to  report  resolutions,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  this  Convention,  and 
that  they  report  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock. 
The  following  persons  were  appointed  said  Com- 
mittee,) viz :  Messrs.  Clark,  Dauby,  Cooley,  Le- 
land, Farrington,  Wilkin,  B.  Johnson,  Collier,  No- 
ble, Height,  Pierson,  Plumb,  Adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  to  morrow  morning. 
w  Jclt  30th,  1835. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Mr.  Clark,  from  the  committee  qn  resolutions, 
presented  the  following,  which  were  unanimously 

adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  large  and 
liberal  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  great  and  increasing 
importance  of  multiplying  facilities  of  communica- 
tion between  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  of 
opening  convenient  channels  of  intercourse  between 
those  states  already  connected,  or  which  may  be 
connected  with  us  in  their  business  relations  by 
works  of  internal  improvement,  arid  by  none,  it  is 
believed,  can  this  important  object  be  more  advan- 
tageously accomplished  than  by  the  contemplated 
Railroad  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie.    There- 

sore* 

Resolved,  That  reposing  as  we  do  confidence  in 
the  representations  of  the  Company  empowered  to 
accomplish  this  great  and  interesting  work,  we 


earnestly  recommend  to  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  having  satisfied  itself  of  the  practicability  of 
the  measure,  to  extend  its  aid  for  its  completion,  by 
loaning  its  credit,  under  proper  limitations  and  re- 
strictions, for  such  sums  as  may  be  considered  ne- 
cessary, upon  its  receiving  such  guarantees  of  se- 
curity for  the  same  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
protect  the  State  from  loss  or  injury. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted  and  so  far 
prosecuted  with  great  success  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  improvements  of  the  condition 
of  this  State  by  the  construction  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, should  be  encouraged  and  persevered  in,  un- 
til the  advantages  are  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
State  susceptible  of  such  improvement — that  to  this 
policy  this  State  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  present 
highly  prosperous  condition,  and  that  the  gigantic 
efforts  now  making  by  her  southern  neighbors  to 
direct  the  trade  of  the  entire  western  States  from 
this  State  into  other  channels  and  other  regions, 
call  for  increased  and  steady  efforts  to  secure  to  the 
citizens  of  this  State  a  fair  and  permanent  partici- 
pation in  the  advantages  of  that  trade. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to 
express  what  would  seem  to  be  a  sentiment  of  ob- 
vious justice  and  propriety,  to  wit:  that  no  work 
of  the  character  referred  to,  whether  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  individual  means  and  individual 
enterprise,  or  by  the  resources  of  the  State,  should 
meet  with  hostility  and  opposition  on  local,  section- 
al or  party  grounds,  but  should  stand  or  fall  on  a 
just  veiw  of  its  merits,  and  of  what  is  required  to 
promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
— therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  we  claim  to  be  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  enlarged  and  liberal  state  policy,  in 
recommending  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  its 
citizens  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  we  feel 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justice,  liberality  and 
patriotism  of  those  not  perhaps  so  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  construction  of  this  work  as  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  members  of  this  convention  are,  and 
rely  upon  their  generous  and  efficient  support — 
thereby  securing  to  the  State,  beyond  the  hazard 
of  future  contingency,  the  incalculable  benefits  of 
possessing  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  com- 
munication by  which  the  immense  and  rapidly 
augmenting  products  of  the  west,  can  be  transport- 
ed to  market.  , 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  will  unite  end 
co-operate  with  its  friends  in  the  counties  of  Co- 
lumbia, Greene,  Schoharie  and  Otsego,  in  such 
suitable  measures  as  they  may  adopt  to  promote  a 
communication  by  Railroad  from  the  eastern  bounds 
of  Columbia  county  to  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna, 

Resolved,  i  tat  it  be  recommended  to  each 
county  and  town  interested  in  these  projects  to  ap- 
point committees  to  obtain  signatures  to  petitions 
to  the  Legislature  in  furtherance  of  the  object  in 
view. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  reposing  full 
confidence  in  the  company's  intention  to  immedi- 
ately commence  the  work,  giving  sure  pledges  of 
its  speedy  completion,  therefore  recommend  to  the 
citizens  of  the  several  counties  for  whom  stock  has 
been  reserved  to  subscribe  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  are  re- 
spectfully requested  by  this  Convention  to  extend, 
it  consistent  with  their  arrangements,  the  tUae  for 
closing  their  subsciption  books  in  the  counties  on 
the  line  of  the  road,  until  the  first  of  October  next. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
Company,  on  the  82d  July,  ulL  was  read  by  a 
member  of  the  Convention : 

•  Resolved,  That  this  Company  will  wholly  ab« 
Jtain  from  speculating  in  or  purchasing  any  lands 
whatever  qo  the  line  of  their  Railroad,  (except 
such  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  convenient  accom- 
modation of  their  concerns,)  and  that  they  will  not, 
even  for  those  purposes,  purchase  any  lands  with- 
out previously  declaring  to  the  owners  thereof, 
that  the  application  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
pany.* 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Directors  of  the  Railroad  Company, 
pledging  themselves  to  abstain  from  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  on  the  route;  that  by  foregoing  the 
speculations  which  their  knowledge  on  the  subject 
would  enable  them  to  make,  they  give  to  the  peo- 
ple an  earnest  of  their  public  spirit,  manifesting 
sentiments  and  feelings  honorable  to  themselves 
and  worthy  the  great  measure  in  which  they  ar£ 
engaged. 


I  Resolved,  That  the  following  persons  be  a  cen- 
tral Corresponding  Committee,  viz :  James  Pum* 
pelly,  Jedediah  Fay,  E.  S.  Sweet,  Thomas  Max- 
well, G.  H.  Barstow,  John  A.  Collier,  Thomas  Far- 
rington, Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Stephen  Strong. 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Con- 
vention be  returned  to  its  officers  for  the  dignified, 
able  arid  impartial  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That-the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  signed  by  its  officers  and  published. 

WILLIAM  KERNAN,  President. 
S.  B.  LEONARD,  1 

GARDNER  TRACY,  I  Vice  Presi- 
WALTER  SMITH,       f     dents. 
A.  C.WELCH,  J 

Amasa  Dana,     J 
A.  G.  Dauby,      >  Secretaries. 
Moses  Webb,     ) 

Balloons  susceptible  of  direction.— The  fol- 
lowing article  is  curious,  and  of  much  promise. 

[Translated  for  the  Now  York  American  from  fJU 
Prussian  State  GaxeUe  of  19/ A  May.] 
Brunswick,  the  11th  May.—- Much  sensition  ia 
here  created  by  the  experiments  of  Di*.  WeinhoU; 
with  air-carriages,  whose  movement,  direction,  and 
stopping,  are  entirely  in  his  power  by  a  bimpte  con- 
trivance invented  by  him.  The  consequenc  s  of 
such  an  invention,  hitherto  concealed  even  to  the 
most  searching  ingenuity,  are  immeasurable,  and 
will,  in  case  of  success,  overthrow  many  of  the 
now  existing  relations  in  commerce,  in  die  military 
system,  nay,  in  almost  all  social  connexions*  and 
substitute  new  ones.  What  enlargement*  and  im- 
provements will  be  derived  from  that  invention  for 
science,  apart  from  its  practical  uufey,  no  part  of 
the  earth  being  unattainable  or  inaccessible  to  an 
air-vehicle,  and  the  passage  t)nough  the  air,  m  itself 
always  the  straightest  way,  never,  and  nowhere, 
being  subject  to  any  obstruction.  Though  the  ex- 
periments tried  by  the  inventor,  are  but  made  on  a 
small  scale,  yet  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded  are  so  evident,  and  the  contrivance*  so 
simple,  that  their  practicability,  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  in  the  actual  application,  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  pleasure  which 
the  plain,  simple  man,  far  from  all  ostentation,  an*) 
full  of  inspiration  for  his  invention,  takes  in  cbhk 
municating  it  to  others,  without  concealing  any- 
thing. To  render  his*  secret  a  common  good,  ha 
has  determined  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible 
by  the  press,  so  that  in  a  few  days,  the  book  will 
tie  open  for  examination ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected, 
from  the  firm  conviction,  and  ta*  deckled  sincerity  of 
the  inventor,  in  regard  to  bis  experiments  and  their 
explanation,  that  it  will,  open  Tor  itself  the  pats* 
which  it  deserves.  The  book  is  to  be  puhlijhe<* 
here,  in  Brunswick,  by  Schure  k  Muellee,  under 
the  title  of  "Luphschiffahrt  uad  Masehmeaeve- 
serij"  (the  navigation  of  the  air  and  the  system  of 
machinery,)  by  Dr.  Wm.  Weinhoik  It  purports 
to  contain  the  proof  of  a  new  process  applied 
to  the  movement  of  machines,  carnages,  shooting* 
engines,  and  projectiles  of  all  kinds,  more  potceitiil 
and  advantageous,  than  any  hitherto  useoV  and  oC 
the  greatest  importance,  because  it  places  at  our 
command,  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  air-bal- 
loon, and  the  aerostatic  vehicles,  as  well  ae  the 
movement,  stopping^  and  directing  of  air-vehicles, 
without  any  aerostatic  aid,  in  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal directions. 


[From  the  Chicago  American  of  Aug.  lit.] 
Our  town,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  very  healthy 
J  at  present,  although  the  changes  of  weather  have 
been  great,  varying  in  Borne  instances,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  more,  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  have 
been  but  three  deaths  in  about  as  many  weeks,  two 
of  which  were  violent— murder  and  suicide.  We 
make  this  statement  to  correct  the,  numerous  false 
reports  which  are  circulating  in  diflent  parts  of  the 
east,  and  which  have  no  doubt  been  put  in  circula- 
tion by  designing  persons,  to  stop  the  tide  of  emi- 
p-ation  which  is  now  fast  filling  up  this  fertile  coun- 
try. So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  (and 
we  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  learn)  the* 
whole  country  is  now  enjoying,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, that  greatest  of  all  blessings — health.  It  ia 
true  that  the  cholera  did  exist  Tor  a  few  days  m 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  Illinois  River,  approac'.  - 
ing  at  one  time  within  about  80  miles  of  ua:  but  it 
entirely  disappeared  some  weeks  since*  To  emi- 
grant* w*  would  say,  "  come  «*,n  We  pledge  then* 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  fair  and  goochy  land— fer^ 
tile  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
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Avsry's  Rotabt  Ehoihb.— After  a  long 
And  vexatious,  and  yet  unavoidnble  delay, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  a  drawing  of  Avery's 
Rotary  Engine,  of  which  we  have  frequent- 
ly spoken  before.  The  annexed  draw, 
ing  is  taken  from  a  two-horse  power  en- 
gine, built  for  this  office,  to  drive  a  printing 
machine,  which  prints  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  before  it  leaves  the  press.  This  en- 
gine, as  it  will  be  seen,  together  with  the 
boiler,  force  pump,  and  governor,  and,  in 
.  short,  every  thing  nectitary  for  communi- 
cating motion  lo  them  and  to  the  machinery 
to  be  operated,  occupies  a  very  small  space, 
it  being  only  4  feet  9,  by  2  feet  10  inches. 
The  boiler  is  17  inches  in  diameter,  and 
76  inches  high  ;  the  furnace  for  anthracite 
coal  occupying  about  one  fifth  part  of  it. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  engine, 
as  we  conceive,  consists  in  its  compact- 
ness, the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed  by 
■ny  person  who  can  tend  the  fire,  the  tri- 
fling cost  of  fuel,  as  well  ns  the  small  out- 
lay for  the  engine.  The  most  important  ad- 
vantage, however,  for  many  purposes,  and 
especially  fur  driving  printingmachinei,  will 
be  found  in  its  perfectly  uniform  motion.  It 
is  indeed  so  perfect,  and  the  velocity  so  great, 
being  about  jine  thousand  revolutions  of  the 
arm.,  shaft,  and  of  course  pulley  on  which 
the  band  runs,  per  minute,  that  but  for  other 
than  the  ordinary  machinery  attached  to 
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the  engine,  a  casual  observer  would  searce- 
ly  know  that  a  steam  engine  was  in  operatipn. 
In  No.  IS,  vol.  iv.,  of  the  Railroad  Journal, 
ia  published  an  account  of  the  performance 
of  nu  engine  used  by  the  proprietors, 
Messrs-  E.  Lynds  &  Son,  in  their  shop  at 
Syracuse,  New-York,  which  has  now  been 
in  use  more  than  two  years,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  re-publish  a  part  of  that 

The  following  extract  refers  to  an  engine 
with  18  inch  arms,  of  6  horse  power,  but  the 
engraving  given  herewith  represents  one 
with  12  inch  arras,  or  about  2  horse  power. 
There  is  one  now  in  operation  in  this  city 
for  sawing  mahogany,  with  2J  feet  arms, 
which  will  do  the  work  of  a  12  or  15  horse 
power  engine,  and  performs  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  ef  those  who  Use  it. 

"  The  engine,  that  is,  the  shall  and  arms, 
weigh,  as  I  learn,  only  15  lbs. ;  the  arms, 
from  centre  of  shaft  to  their  ends,  are  19 
inches,  and  in  their  revolutions  describe  a 
circle  of  9  feet  5  inches  in  circumference ; 
the  two  apertures  at  the  end  of  the  u 


_.e  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  superficial 
inch,  and  under  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch,  will  balance  a  weight  of  10  lbs. 
From  some  experiments  made,  it  is  estima- 
ted to  carry  a  load  of  8  ibs.  through  a  space 
of  37,666  feet  per  minute.  The  boiler  hi 
66  feet  sftrface  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  coi 
■times  daily  half  a  cord  of  soft  dry  wood. 

There  are  in  the  establishment  the  follow- 
ing machines  in  operation,  namely,  •I  large 
engine  lathes;  2  small  do.  do.;  2  hand 
lathes;  1  boring  mil!  for  boring  cylinders; 
2  drilling  lathes  ;  1  grindstone  ;  1  mill  for 
grinding  coal ;  2  bellows,  40  double  strokes 
each  per  minute,  which  will  force  580  cubic 
feet  ot  air  per  minute,  under  a  pressure  of 
11  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  requires  4  to  5 
horse  power  to  perform  its  operation  of 
melting  1500  lbs.  of  iron  per  hour." 

The  following  references  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  engine ;  to  examine  it,  however,  will 
be  more  satisfactory. 

A,  the  baiter,  17  inches  in  diameter,  and  78 
inches  high,  standing  on  a  cast  iron  frame, 
with  a  grate  inside. 

B,  the  steam  pipe,  which  conducts  the 
■team  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  C  C,  one  end 
of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  superfluous  cast 
iron  tube.  The  steam  is  ordinarily  conduct- 
ed  from  the  boiler  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  in 
a  Simple  eteam  pipe,  which  may  be  six 
inches,  or  6  or  12  feet  m  length,  to  accom- 
modate the  engine  to  the  machinery,  with- 
out regard  to  the  position  of  the  boiler. 

C  O,  the  shaft  passing  through  the  case 

D,  and  the  arms  <i,  Q,  6g.  2,  which  'ire  en- 
closed, and  revolve  in  the  case  D.  On  this 
shaft,  as  will  be  seen  in  fig.  2,  in  the  pulley 

E,  freaa  which  the  band  passes  to  the  ma- 
chinery. 

D,  a  areolar  cast  iron  case,  in  two  parts, 
fitted  and  put  together  with  bolts,  and  made 
■team  tight.  This  case  has  in  some  instan- 
ces been  made  of  sheet  iron;  oast  iron, 
however,  i"  deemed  best.  The  case,  al- 
though the  engine,  or  revolving  arm,  is 
only  1  of  an  inch  m  the  thickest  part,  is  at 
lean  5  inches  through  In  the  centre,  where 
ft*  *h»ft  panwii  having  the  two  concave 


surfaces  turned  together ;  and  it  is  conside- 
rably larger,  or  of  greater  diameter,  than  the 
length  of  the  arms,  that  tore  may  be  space, 
which  is  enlarged  by  giving  to  the  casting, 
near  the  outer  edge,  a  half  circle  in  each 
part  of  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  which 
founds  a  circular  channel  or  groove  for  the 
steam  beyond  the  end  of  the  arm,  and  by 
which  it  finds  the  outlet  F,  Ihroogh  the  bot- 
tom, and  connected  with  a  pipe  which 
ducts  it  off  outside  of  the  building.  ■  j 

G,  the  supply  pump,  operated  in  this  en- 1 
gine  by  cog  wheels,  but  ordinarily  by  a  j 
band.  The  wheels,  however,  are  not  repre-  I 
sen  ted  in  the  engraving,  being  desirous  to 
show  the  engine  as  in  general  use,  and 
niplest  form. 

H,  I,  the  governor,  or  apparatus  for  regu- 
lating ths  supply  of  steam  to  the  engine. 
This  regulator  is  constructed  upon  a  new 
plan,  and  works  with  cog  wheels. 

K,  gauge  cocks. 

L,  safety  valve,  which  is  set  at  a  pressure 
of  100  Ibs.  to  the  square  inch. 

M,  smoke  pipe — a  six  inch  stove  pipe. 

N,  apparatus  for  stopping  the  steam,  or 
letting  it  on  to  the  engine. 

O,  serves  to  regulate  the  packing  around 
the  shaft. 

P,  water  supply  pipe. 

Fig.  2.— C  C,  shaft ;  E,  pulley  for  the 

band ;  r,  the  orifice  in  the  end  of  shaft  where 

im  enters ;  Q  Q,  the  arms  at  right 

angles  with  the  shaft,  and  through  which  it 

There  being  a  free  communication  (ex- 
cept when  obstructed  by  the  throttle  valve, 
by  which  it  may  be  in. -part,  or  entirely  cut 
off,  as  may  be  desired,  thereby  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  velocity,)  from  the  boil.' 

to  the  shaft  and  arms,  there  is  necessarily 
an  equal  pressure  upon  the  square  inch 
of  the  arms,  as  upon  the  boiler,  and  hence 
the  na-ACTioir,  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure in  every  part,  except  where  the  steam 
escapes,  and  not  from  the  action  of  the 
steam  against  the  atmosphere,  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

This  engine,  we  are  yet  fully  in  the  faith 
to  believe,  will  be  found  an  important  im- 
provement for  railroad  purpotei.  The  only 
locomotive  engine  of  the  kins}  ever  used,  run 


for  a  short  time,  last  spring,  on  the  Newark 
railroad ;  and,  after  various  experiments, 
which  were  made  to  lest  its  qualities  and 
power,  a  car  was  loaded  with  four  tons  of 
iron,  and  attached  to  the  engine,' which 
teok  it,  with  great  ease,  over  the  Bergen 
Ridge,  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  154 
feet  to  the  mile— and  in  one  place,  for  a 
ifcwt  distance,  when  leaving  the  direct 
track  for  tbat  built  temporarily  on  the 
bank,  oftix  feet  in  one  hundred,  or  313  feet 
>  tbe  mile. 

This  performance,  although  in  itself  a 
small  affair,  is,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  of  tbe  inventor, 
William  Avery,  to  us  evidence  that  ano- 
ther engine,  built  and  improved  upon 
by  the  little  experience  already  had,  wijl 
surmount  elevations  of  150  to  200  feet 
per  mile,  with  loads  of  eight  to  twelve  ton*, 
nd  that  the  same  engine  will,  on  a  level, 
r  gently  undulating  road,  perform  35  to 
50  miles  per  hour. 
Mr.  Avery  is  now  engaged  upon  a  loco- 
otive  engine,  a  model. of  which  we  have 
examined,  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
perform  all  we  have  here  predicted  ;  and 
if  so,  what  can  prevent  (hem  from  being 
generally  adopted  on  al|  our  Railroads.*  i 
If  we  were  at  liberty,  we  should  attempt 
give  a  drawing  and  description  of  this 
locomotive;  but,  aa  it  is  his  desire  to  com- 
plete it  first,  we  shall  defer  for  the  present 
further  allusion  to  it,  or  until  we  hate  per- 
mission to  give  a  definite  account  of  ft. 


'From  the  London  Mochaniei'  Mssssine.i 
ADAMs'  CIRCULAR  SPRING  WKEKLS. 
»  Break  all  the  spokEa,  •••••. 
And  bowl  the  roiimt  nave  down." 
It  has  long  boen  a  desideratum  amongst 
mechanicians,  to  accomplish  the  task  of 
instructing  a  wheel  for  carriages  in- 
tended to  convey  persons  and  goods  over 
lugh  roads,  which,  while  it  should  pos- 
sess sufficient  strength  fitly  disposed  in 
its  several  parts  to  resist  breakage,  un- 
steadiness, or  any  permanent  alteration 
of  form,  from  any  of  the  ordinary  shocks 
violence  to  which  it  might  be  sub- 
jected, should  yet  possess  the  property  of 
elasticity  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  inter- 
cept and  materially  diminish  the  concus- 
sion caused  by  the  periphery  rolling  over 
obstacles  during  its  revolution;  and  thus 
either  prevent  the  concussion  from  ex- 
tending its  effects  to  the  axis  round 
which  the  wheel  might  revolve,  or  to 
lessen  it  so  much  that  the  effects  might 
be  comparatively  innocuous.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  necessary  that  the  elastic 
power  should  be  placed  between  the  peri- 
phery  and  the  axis,  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  the  roundness  or  altering  the 
circular  form  of  the  periphery — which 
circumstance  would  tend  materially  to 
increase  the  rolling  friction  of  the  wheel : 
wherefore  the  only  mode  in  which  elna- 
ticity  can  be  made  available,  must  be  by  . 
enabling  the  axis  to  depart  sufficiently 
from  the  exact  centre  of  the  periphery 
where  concussion  takes  place; — to  which 
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exact  centre  the  elastic  force,  pressing 
equally  in  various  opposite  directions  in 
the  plane  of  the  wheel,  should  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  restore  it  when  the 
effect  of  the  concussion  might  cease. 
The  advantages  attendant  upon  a  wheel 
so  constructed  are  several  and  obvious. 

1st,  In  ordinary  sized  wheels,  used  for 
a  cart  without  springs,  the  concussion 
from  the  road  is  driven  in  a  direct  line 
along  the  spokes  of  the  axis;  and  this 
concussion,  constantly  kept  up  as  the 
wheel  revolves,  serves  materially  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  (fraught,  by  forcing 
out  the  oil  or  grease,  and  bringing  the 
rubbing  surfaces  of  the  axis  and  axis-box 
in  close  contact,  to  the  increase  of  fric- 
tion. This  disadvantage  would  be  re. 
moved  entirely,  or  very  materially  less, 
ened,  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  wheel* 

2d,  In  carriages  with  rigid  wheels,  to 
which  the  axis  is  attached  by  means  of 
a  horizontal  spring  bearing  on  the  axis, 
the  concussion  is  diminished,  by  its  uni- 
form bearing  upwards ;  stHi  H  is  but 
slightly,  inasmuch  as  the  momentum  of  \ 
the  concussion  passes  directly  along  the 
rigid  spokes  to  the  axis ;  and,  moreover, 
the  renef  which  the  spring  affords  is  only 
in  a  vertical  direction ;  in  which  direc- 
tion the  greatest  amount  of  the  momen- 
tum of  concussion  does  not  pass,  but  in  a 
direction  more  inclining  towards  the  line 
of  progress  as  the  wheel  revolves.  This 
disadvantage  would  be  materially  less, 
ened  by  an  efficient  elastic  wheel,  inas- 
much as  the  elasticity  being  in  a  circle 
all  round  the  axis,  would  avail  both 
against  vertical  and  horizontal  obstacles 
or  inequalities. 

3d,  It  is  well  known  that  the  force  re* 
quisite  to  move  a  carriage  at  first  starting 
is  greater  than  that  required  to  keep  mo- 
tion up.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  mo. 
mentum  is  required  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  motion.  W  herefore,  every 
obstacle  or  inequality  which  the  wheel 
encounters  as  it  revolves,  has  a  tendency 
to  cheek  the  momentum,  and  render  the 
draught  power  necessary  to  move  the 
carriage  onwards  nearer  in  amount  to 
that  which  was  originally  required  to 
move  it  from  a  state  of  rest ;  because  the 
concussion  in  the  line  of  progress  is  near- 
ly in  direct  opposition  to  the  momentum, 
and  serves  to  neutralize  it.  An  efficient 
elastic  wheel  would  be  found  to  receive 
the  concussion  on  its  periphery,  but  as  it 
would  not  carry  it,  or  would  carry  it  with 
a  diminished  force,  to  the  axis,  ihe  mo. 
mentum  of  the  superincumbent '  frame, 
work,  to  which  the  draught  power  is  at- 
tached, would  scarcely  be  acted  on  by  it. 

4th,  The  wheels  of  carriages  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  concussion  in  a  la. 
teral  direction,  lengthwise  of  the  axis. 
A  rigid  wheel,  under  such  concussion, 
transmits  the  concussion  almost  unbroken 
to  the  carriage,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
passengers,  and  with  a  tendency  to  de- 
range the  framework.  But  an  efficient 
elastic  wheel  would  possess  a  small  por- 
tion of  lateral  elasticity,  sufficient  to  di- 
minish the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
and  yield  greater  ease  of  motion. 

5(0,  An  elastic  wheel,  by  its  tendency 


to  elude  concussion  rather  than  to  resist 
it,  will  be  less  liable  to  be  broken  or 
strained  than  one  which  is  rigid,  and  con- 
sequently its  total  durability  is  likely  to 
be  much  greater.  Wooden  wheels,  by 
reason  of  their  property  of  elasticity,  are 
less  liable  to  break  than  those  of  iron. 

Wheel  a  are  to  a  carriage  what  legs  are 
to  a  human  being — the  instruments  of 
locomotion.  A  man  who  loses  an  clastic 
leg,  of  boue,  muscle,  and  ligaments,  may 
have  a  wooden  one  to  replace  it ;  but  he 
will  find  that  the  act  of  walking  with  the 
wooden  one  is  a  much  ruder  and  less 
perfect  process  than  with  the  one  of  bone 
and  muscle  ;  concussion,  and  the  labor 
of  surmounting  or  avoiding  obstacles,  will 
render  the  man's  progress  much  slower. 
And  it  seems  dear,  that  the  property  of 
elasticity  in  a  wheel  gives  it  a  similar 
advantage  over  a  rigid  one  that  the  natu- 
ral leg  does  over  the  artificial  one,  though 
to  a  less  extent ;  inasmuch  as  the  me- 
chanical contrivance  of  art  must  be  in- 
ferior  to  the  more  perfect  processes  of 
nature.  Ships,  which  are  of  rigid  con- 
struction, arc  found  to  make  a  slower 
progress  through  the  water  than  such  as 
are  slightly  flexible ;  and  in  row-boats,  the 
quality  of  flexibility  is  indispensable  to 
swiftness  :  the  reason  is,  that  the  flexible 
boat,  as  it  advances,  adapts  itself,  by  its 
sinuosity,  to  the  slight  movements  and 
currents  of  the  water,  which  it  eludes 
instead  oi  resisting.  The  movement  of  a 
fish  through' the  water  is  an  illustration 
of  the  same  principle  ;  and,  by  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  a  carriage  with  elastic 
wheels  avoids,  by  its  yielding  properties, 
many  obstacles  over  which  rigid  wheels 
would  require  to  be  impelled  by  a  greater 
exertion  of  power. 

The  general  conviction  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  using  elastic 
wheels  has  led  to  many  attempts  at  their 
construction,  but  hitherto  without  any 
efficient  result.  One  mode  which  was 
attempted  was  by  arranging  a  number 
of  pointed  double  elliptic  steel  springs  in 
radiating  lines  from  a  nave  to  a  periphery. 
To  guard  against  the  lateral  action  or 
leverage,  these  springs  were  doubled  in 
number,  and  arranged  at  a  lateral  angle 
with  the  length  of  the  nave  each  way. 
Even  supposing  such  a  wheel  to  be  effi- 
cient, the  expense  of  its  manufacture 
would  have  precluded  any  extensive  use 
of  it ;  but  the  action  was  too  imperfect, 
to  allow  much  use  without  destruction  of 
its  parts*  The  elasticity  of  the  springs 
could  only  be  brought  into  action  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  ellipses, 
either  by  extension  or  compression  ;  con- 
sequently the  action  could  only  be  in  a 
line  diametrically  across  the  wheel  in  one 
direction  at  a  time  :  thus  but  few  of  the 
springs  would  be  in  action  at  one  time, 
and  that  in  a  most  imperfect  mode,  viz., 
in  the  length  of  a  very  long  and  narrow 
ellipse.  The  principle  of  an  efficient 
spring  wheel  should  be,  that  the  elasti- 
city should  be  alike  at  all  parts  of  the 
circumference,  and  that  no  one  part  should 
act  without  the  whole — that  every  spring 
should  sympathise  equally  with  the  rest, 
from  whatever   direction  a  concussion  { 


might  come.  A  wheel  like  that  just  de- 
scribed could  not  comply  with  this  condi- 
tion,  and  therefore  such  a  wheel  could 
not  be  durable.  Another  mode  of  form- 
ing a  spring  wheel  was  by  making  steel 
blades  or  ribbands  in  a  sinuous  or  undu- 
lating curve,  and  forming  them  in  radia- 
ting lines  from  a  nave  to  a  periphery, 
doubling  them  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed in  the  elliptic  spring  wheel,  to 
resist  the  lateral  action  or  leverage. 
Supposing  this  wheel  to  be  true  and  welt 
made,  the  action  would  be  more  perfect 
than  the  former  one  $  but  the  making  ot 
such  springs  all  to  stand  their  work 
equally  well,  and  the  needfuj  accuracy  of 
fixing  them,  would  involve  an  expense  too 
great  for  any  extensive  use  ;  and  after 
all,  theaction  would  be  of  that  kind  very., 
likely  to  break  the  springs  with  a  violent 
concussion.  A  third  plan  which  has  been 
proposed,  but,  we  believe,  never  put  in 
practice,  is  a  small  wheel  placed  within 
the  circumference  of  a  solid  rigid  ring  of 
much  larger  diameter,  the  space  between 
being  supplied  with  several  small  hoops 
of  ribband  steel  with  open  ends,  put  in 
with  compression,  so  as  to  leave  them 
free  to  enlarge  or  diminish  their  diameter 
when  in  action.  These  hoops  were  to 
be  kept  in  their  places  by  flanged  -seg- 
mental cavities  adapted  to  their  size  in 
both  wheel  and  ring,  being  otherwise  un-' 
confined  by  any  fastening.  The  disad- 
vantages of  this  form  of  wheel  are  many. 
First,  its  extreme  want  of  elastic  firm- 
ncss ;  next,  its  want  of  universal  action, 
being  calculated  only  to  act  by  com. 
pression  on  the  springs  below,  and  not  by 
extension  of  the  springs  above.  A  great  ' 
defect  would  be,  that  while  the  weight 
were  pressing  on  the  lower  springs,  the 
elastic  action  of  the  upper  springs  would 
be  directed,  not  to  alleviate,  but  to  in- 
crease the  weight.  In  action,  this  wheel 
would  be  impracticable ;  for  stones  and 
dirt  would  lodge  in  the  centres  with  the 
springs,  clog  their  action,  and  break 
them.  .  But  one  useful  thing  they  contain, 
viz.,  the  germ  of  the  only  sort  of  spring 
which  can  be  effectively  applied  to  spring- 
wheels — the  circle.  The  wheel  itself  is  • 
a  circle  continually  revolving,  and  springs 
intended  to  have  an  equal  action  in  that 
wheel,  whatever  side  be  uppermost,  must 
be  circles  likewise.  No  other  form  can 
be  of  universal  action,  in  the  place  of 
the  wheel ;  no  other  form  will  yield  ex. 
tensibility  and  compressibility  in  every 
direction  in  rapid  succession,  each  tend- 
ing alike  to  restore  the  nave  to  the  exact 
centre  of  the  periphery,  as  the  moment- 
ary action  of  concussion  passes  away. 

Mr.  William  Adams,  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Hobson  and  Co.,  of  Long-acre, 
has  marked  this  essential  principle,  and 
has  had  the  perseverance  to  work  it  out 
in  detail,  so  as  to  lay  it  before  the  public 
in  a  practicable  form.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  his  invention  are  four  hoops  of 
broad  steel  plate,  properly  tempered, 
the  ends  of  the  hoops  being  overlapped 
and  rivetted  together,  so  that  each  hoop, 
may  be  solid,  by  which  means  it  witt 
resist  and  yield  equally,  both  by  extenw 
siou   and  compression*     These    hoop* 
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axe  affixed  firmly  at  equal  distances  in 
the  interior  of  a  rigid  circular  rim,  which 
forms  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  This 
circular  rim  is  made  -rigid,  by  its  pecuiiai 
mode  of  construction.  An  inner  iron,  01 
steel  tire,  of  less  substance  than  the 
outer  one,  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  oi 
wooden  felloes,  accurately  filled  to  the 
inner  tire,  and  also  with  their  ends  ac- 
curately filled  to  each  other  like  a  barrel 
arch,  the  lines  of  the  joints  meeting  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle.  Around  this 
circle  of  felloes,  so  fitted,  the  outer  tire 
is  shrunk  on  hot,  as  usual,  and  all  three 
thicknesses  are  ri  vetted  together.  Ii 
'  calling  this  a  rigid  rim,  we  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  rigid  like  an  iron  casting,  (foi 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  not  stand  its  work 
but  be  liable  to  break,  as  cast  iron  wheel* 
do  ;)  but  that,  while  it  possesses  a  slight 
portion  of  elasticity  sufficient  to  prevent 
breakage,  it  is  also  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  any  permanent  alteration  ot  its 
form  by  any  ordinary  concussion  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected..  To  this  rim  the 
four  hoop  springe  are  firmly  bolted,  but 
do  not  in  any  material  manner  contribute 
to  strengthen  it.  'Die  springs  serve  as 
elastic  legs  ;  the  rim  serves  as  a  foot  to 
guide  the  steps  they  make  in  revolving. 
Wheelwrights  call  the  act  of  putting  a 
tire  on  a  wheel,  "shoeing  it." 

The  nave  of  this  wheel  is  mode  ol 
iron  flange  plates,  fitted  to  the  axis-box, 
and  reinforced  by  wood  blockings.  The 
flange  plates  are  made  in  the  form  of  a 
"Maltose  cross,  and  to  the  arms  of  this 
cross  the  hoop  springs  are  firmly  fixed, 
each  with  four  clip  bolts  and  nuts,  with- 
out making  holes  in  the  spring  ;  and  this 
mode  is  found  to  ensure  sufficient  lateral 
strength  to  resist  the  central  leverage  of 
the  wheel.  The  springs  arc  tapered  in 
width  towards  the  circumference,  in  order 
to  give  the  greatest  elasticity  towards  the 
point  of  concussion.  The  axis-box  is  so 
contrived  that  it  will  carry  a  very  large 
magazine  of  oil  in  actual  contact  with 
the  axis,  and  the  wheel  is  therefore  likely 
to  travel  considerably  farther  without  re. 
quiring  fresh  oil  than  any  other  kind, 
more  especially  as  the  elastic  action  re- 
moves the  extra  friction  arising  from 
concussion.  Most  oil  axes  are  fed  with 
oil  by  a  capillary  or  pumping  action. 
This  action  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  from 
many  causes,  and  if  disturbed,  the  wbcel 
will  become  fast  on  the  axis  by  beating. 
But  an  axis  in  actual  contact  with  the  oil 
cannot  be  liable  to  these  accidents. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which 
struck  us  was,  that  a  wheel  with  so  much 
metal  in  it  must  necessarily  be  very 
heavy ;  but  this  proves  not  to  be  the  fact. 
The  peculiar  action  and  combination  of 
the  springs  being  such  that  all  mutually 
assist  and  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  necessarily 
no  much  reduced  below  the  ordinary  stan- 
dard of  spring  plates,  that  great  lightness 
is  combined  with  great  strength.  Thus 
s  pair  of  these  spring  wheels  are  found 
to  be  jort  so  much  heavier  than  ordinary 
wooden  ones  as  the  weight  of  the  inner 
tire  amounts  to.  But  as  the  axes  used 
ujordinury  rigid,  wheels  arc  made  much 
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of  this  form  must  ■  nee essarily  more  with 
much  friction ;  but  the  elasticity  of  a 
spring-wheel  would  tend  to  correct  this 
defect,  by  yielding  where  there  was  the 
necessity  during  its  revolution. 

For  ordinary  weights,  the  springs  are 
made  in  single  plates,  by  which  means 
they  may  be  effectually  preserved  from 
rust ;  but  for  heavy  carriages  and  en- 
gines, the  inventor  proposes  to  multiply 
the  number  of  plates  in  the  same  mode 
as  other  carriage  springs. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  wheel. 
Fig.  2  is  the  cross  section.  A  is  the 
outer  tire ;  B,  the  felloes ;  C,  the  inner 
tire ;  D,  blocks  to  bend  the  springs  on 
the  rim ;  e,  the  clips  to  fix  the  blocks 
down  the  springs  on  the  rim ;  F,  the 
central  Maltese  cross  and  axis-box ;  g,  the 
circular  springs. 

By  the  simplicity  of  construction,  if  a 
spring  should  break,  it  may  be  removed 
and  replaced,  without  taking  a  carriage 
off  the  road,  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
railroad  central  nave  is  of  still  simpler 
construction  than  that  for  the  common 
road. 


iFrom  the  London 

Bernhardt'*  Patent  Warming  and  Venti- 


Several  indisti  net  n  otic  es  h  a  ve  ap  p  eared 
in  the  newspaper  press,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
(and  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  rather 
a  high-colored  description,)  of  a  now 
mode  of  warming  and  ventilating,  stated 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bernhardt, 
a  Saxon  architect  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, and  exemplified  by  him  with  ex- 
traordinary success  in  a  number  of  public 
buildings  on  the  continent.  As  Mr. 
Bernhardt  has  token  out  a  patent  in  this 
country  lor  his  invention,  and  the  lime 
for  his  specification  has  now  nearly  ex- 
pired, wo  shall  soon  be  enabled  to'  lay 
the  whole  particulars  of  his  plan  before 
our  readers  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
following  extracts  from  a  statement  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  Professor 
Schaener,  of  Dussoldorf,  may  be  accepted 
as  good  evidence  that  Mr.  Bernhardt  has 
actually  arrived  at  some  results  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance— one  of  which, 
at  least,  is,  even  in  this  country  of  high 
mechanical  invention,  still  a  great  deside- 
ratum, namely,  moke  without  toot.  A 
late  distinguished  physician  (Sir  George 
Tuthill)  has  led  it  on  record  as  his  deli- 
berate opinion,  that  the  excessive  quan-  ■ 
tity  of  carbonaceous  matter  sent  forth  into  I 
the  atmosphere  of  London  from  its  innu- 1 
mcrable  coal  fires  is  the  grand  causa  of. 
its  unhealthiness,  as  compared  with  places 
in  its  near  vicinity. 

"  The  Royal  General  Post-Office  built, 
many  years  ago,  a  factory  adjoining  the 
post-house,  for  the  repair  of  the  mail- 
coaches,'  and  since  the  building  of  the 
diligences  and  the  increase  of  business, 
it  has  become  a  very  large  coach  manu- 
factory, in  which  above  seventy  workmen 
are  at  present  daily  employed.  In  a 
building  at  the  back,  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  a  forge  for  ten  fires  was  put  up 
and  erected  in  the  usual  form.    Smoke 


and  soot  penetrated  into  the  dwellings  of 
the  neighbors,  and  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable and  worth  no  rent.  Complaints 
arose,  and  an  expensive  law-unit,  which 
naturally  terminated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Post- Office  department.  Experi- 
ments were  then  made  to  clarify  the 
smoke  and  separate  the  soot.  The 
Prussian  consul  in  Englaud — that  land  of 
invention — was  desired  to  make  inquiries 
whether  aoy  means  were  known  to  remedy 
the  evil,  but  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and 
the  most  learned  professional  men  doubted 
the  possibility  of  an  invention  to  answer 

purpose,  because  it  was  believed  that 
any  attempt  to  separate  the  smoke  from 
the  soot  could  only  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  draught. 

It  became  a  point  of  consequence,  to 
the  Post-Office  authorities  here,  to  satisfy 
the  neighbors  at  any  price,  and  they  en- 
deavored to  suppress  the  nuisance  arising 
from  the  soot  by  removing  the  smithy 
into  an  intermediate  building  coustructed 
for  the  purpose :  the  result  of  experiments 
by  several  artists,  in  inventing  an  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  it  was  hoped 
to  banish  the  soot.     A  cistern  of  water 

applied  over  the  roof,  which  was  in- 
tended, by  being  placed  round  the  outlet 
for  the  smoke,  to  absorb  its  heavier  pails  ; 
but  the  soot  soon  covered  the  water  with 
incrustation,  and  the  finer  particles 
of  the  soot  escaped  from  the  chimney 
and  covered  the  gardens  of  the  neigh, 
bors ;  besides  the  smoke  spread  itself 
throughout  the  smithies,  so  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  insupportable  to  the  workmen 
at  the  fires.     At  that  time  the  architect, 

Bernhardt,  of  Saxony,  was  in  Berlin, 
and  had  been  employed  in  the  Royal 
**-'ccs;    having    devoted  the  whole  of 

ife  to  the  study  of  the  deficiencies  at 
present  existing  in  the  construction  of 
fires,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  the  similar 
faults  in  the  General  Post-office  buildings, 
and  his  plans  were  crowned  with  the  best 
success.  Mr.  Bernhardt  discovered  the 
means  of  forcing  the  draft  of  the  smoke, 
and  separating  the  soot  from  it.  Hi 
plans  were  carried  into  execution.  In 
short  time,  without  any  interruption  to  the 
business  of  the  coach  factory,  the  work 
was  completed.  The  smoke  ascends  in  a 
purified  state  through  too  cylinders  of  tine 


to  the  roof,  and  tlie  soot 
of  I 


i  the  i; 


terior  of  the  three  story  high  building, 
concentrated  in  separate  channels  and 
chambers  for  it. 

"  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  soot 
depositing  itself  in  coarse  particles,  and 
afterwards  becoming  gradually  finer  as  it 
ascends  ;  to  see  the  smoke  rising  through 
narrow  wire  nets.  In  the  channels  of  the 
five  chimneys  a  mass  of  26|  cubic  feet 
of  soot  was  found,  after  three  month: 
purifying,  and  which  had  formerly  been 
mostly  conducted  over  the  roof," 


quantity  of  fuel  than  any  other  Stove,  hav- 
ing the  means  of  stewing,  boiling,  broiling, 
rousting,  and  baking,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  with  a  email  quantity  of  coke  or  cin- 
ders from  any  other  fire. 

It  is  simple  in  form,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  its  use.  The  holes  in 
the  top  may  be  arranged  as  is  found  most 
convenient  lbr  the  situation  in  which  the 
stove  is  to  be  placed,  either  in  a  line,  as  in 
the  sketch,  (fig-  I,)  or  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle.  One  thing  is  indispensable  for 
the  proper  action  of  this  stove,  and  that  Is 
a  good  draught.  It  must,  therefore,  hava 
a  separate  flue. 


The  Bruges  Stove,  as  improved  by 
Messrs.  Cottam  and  Halle  ir.  By  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cottom. — 1  send  you  sketches  (figs- 
1,  2,  3,)  of  the  Bruges  stove,  as  manufac- 
tured by  Cottam  and  Hollen,  who  have 
found  it  to  answer  fully  the  statement  given 
by  them  of  it  in  your  Encyclopedia  of 
Achiteetore.    It  will  do  more  with  a  given 


In  figs.  1,  2, 3,  a  is  the  top  of  the  stove ;  b 
is  the  fire  pot ;  g  is  the  hole  for  feeding  the 
fire  pot ;  /is  an  ash  drawer ;  e  is  the  fine  ; 
D  is  the  oven  door;  A  is  the  oven;  e  is 
a  spare  for  the  fire  to  pass  to  the  flue  e, 
and  for  heating  the  whole  of  the  top  plate, 
any  part  of  which  will  produce  sufficient 
heat  for  culinary  purposes ;  tit  are  lids, 
which  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  battery  of 
stew-pans,  or  boilers,  will  then  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  Dame.  A  grid-iron  fits  on  any 
of  these  openings,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  not  smoking  the  article  broiled;  the 
draught  being  downwards. — [Loud.  Arch. 
Mag.] 


The  Western  Railhosd. — Books  of  ■ubscrip- 
tion  to  the  suck  in  the  Western  Railroad  Corpora- 
tion were  opened  in  this  city  on  the  3d  insL  and 
will  be  closed  .to  morrow.  The  amount  of  capital 
proposed  lobe  raised isSO,000»hares,ofp'IOO each. 
On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  books  over  7000 
sharea  were  subscribed  in  this  city,  and  about  1800 
have  been  subscribed  here  since-  We  learn  that 
about  1 500  shares  had  been  subscribed  last  week 
in  Springfield,  and  300  in  New  York.  Of  the 
amount  subscribed  at  the  other  places  where  books 
were  opened,  we  have  no  accurals  information. 

The  receipts  on  the  Benton  and  Worcester  Rait 
road,  for  the  week  ending  the  lit  inst.  were  for 
passengers,  (3903  37  i  for  freight,'* 503  49  :  total, 
J370S  66.  For  the  lost  week,  for  passengers, 
13897  58:  for  freight, 0384  SI:  tOWL 84x8) 08, 
[Boston  Daily  Ad'.] 
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The  Portland  and  Quebec  Railroad. — In 
the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  we  find  a  letter  from 
CoL  Long,  who  has  been  employed  in  making  an 
examination  of  the  route  for  a  Railroad  from  Port- 
land to  Quebec,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill, 
in  which  he  states  some  interesting  Tacts  relative  to 
this  route.  From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the 
route,  although  by  no  means  impracticable,  pre- 
sents obstacles  of  a  serious  character,  and  more 
formidable  probably  than  were  anticipated  by  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  CoL  Long  left  Portland 
jon  the  6th  July,  accompanied  by  Charles  Fox, 
Esq.,  agent  for  the  city  of  Portland,  and  proceeded 
northwardly  about  77  miles,  to  Andover,  the  most 
remote  settlement  on  the  route.  The  ground  thus 
far  is  mostly  favoraWe.  Here  they  entered  the 
wilderness,  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
found  an  ascent  to  -be  encountered,  of  about  500 
feet  in  a  distance  of  six  miles.  They  there  enter- 
ed the  lake  country,  which  they  approached  with- 
out making  any  descent.  The  residue  of  the  route 
is  thus  described : 

M  We  first  struck  upon  Lake  Allegundebagog, 
then  upon  Lake  Moleuhunkemaunk,  both  of  which 
are  on  the  same  level  or  very  nearly  so.  Having 
crossed  these  lakes,  we  passed  a  very  flat  ridge  di- 
viding between  the  lake  last  mentioned,  and  Moo- 
83lamaguntic  Lake,  the  latter  being  elevated  about 
30  feet  above  the  former.  We  proceeded  thence 
into  Lake  Cupmetuc,  on  the  same  level,  and  as- 
cended thence  in  the  valley  and  vicinity  of  Cup- 
metuc stream,  to  the  summit  dividing  between 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  that  fall 
into  the  St,  Lawrence.  In  the  ascent  of  this 
stream,  an  elevation  of  at  least  500  hundred  feet  is 
to  be  overcome,  which  may  be  effected,  at  a  gra- 
dation no  where  exceeding  one  degree.  Having 
reached  the  summit,  on  which  we  crossed  the 
boundary  line  dividing  between  the  United  States 
and  Lower  Canada,  we  soon  struck  the  Arnold  riv- 
er, which  rises  in  the  same  swampy  tract  that  gives 
birth  to  the  Cupmetuc  stream,  the  distance  from 
water  to  water  not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  and  com- 
menced our  descent  in  the  valley  of  the  river  just 
mentioned,  viz.  Arnold's  river,  and  travelled  down- 
ward about  16  miles  to  Lake  Megantic,  the  descent 
for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  being  such  as  to  require 
a  gradation  of  one  degree.  We  then  proceeded 
downward  along  the  Lake  and  in  the  valley  of 
Chaudiere  river,  60  miles,  to  the  upper  settlements 
on  the  river  last  mentioned,  the  declivity  after  leav- 
ing the  Lake,  being  on  an  average  of  about  10  feet 
per  mile.  Through  the  entire  distarce  from  Lake 
AHagundebagog>to  the  upper  settlements  on  the 
Chaudiere,  we  had  to  groupe  our  way  through  a 
'trackless  wilderness,  encountering  thickets, 
swamps,  windfalls,  &c.,' the  distance  being  about 
120  miles.  We  then  proceeded  down  the  Chaudiere 
66  miles,  in  view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  I  ever  beheld,  to  this  city,  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  Portland  to  Quebec,*  by  the  route  pur- 
sued, being  about  275  miles,  which  is  some  8  or  10 
miles  shorter  than  the  nearest  travelled  road.— 
The  elevation  of  the  main  summit  above  tide, 
agreeably  to  the  best  observations  I  have  been 
able  to  make  without  the  aid  of  instruments,  is  15 
to  1700  feet" 

The  project  appears  to  have  been  very  favora- 
bly entertained  at  Quebec,  as  we  infer  from  the  no- 
tices of  it  in  the  Ctuebec  papers,  and  Captain  Yule, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  was  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernor in  Chief  to  accompany  Uol.  Long. 


across  the  Bridge  where  it  was  met  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  citizens  of  Waterford  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Mansion  House  of  that  village. — 
Soon  after  the  procession  moved  fiom  the  Mansion 
House  to  the  Railroad  depot,  where  a  locomotive, 
to  which  was  attached  a  train  of  elegant  new  Cars, 
was  in  readiness  to  receive  the  company.  The. 
party  left  Waterford  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock 
amidst  the  loud  and  long  continued  cheers  of  an 
immense  crowd  of  spectators. 

At  Ballston  the  party  was  met  by  the  military 
and  citzens  of  the  village  and  neighborhood,  and 
escorted  to  die  Sans  Souci  Hotel,  and  the  whole 
company  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  provided 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Waters.  The  festivities 
of  the  table  passed  off  with  great  spirit  and  hilari- 
ty. The  good  feeling,  cordiality,  and  hospitality 
with  which  the  party  was  received  at  Ballston, 
have  been  spoken  of  by  all  the  .gentlemen  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation.  On  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  cars,  salutes  were  fired  from  a 
field  piece  placed  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  village. 

The  cars  left  Ballston  on  their  return  at  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  and  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent, which  caused  a  detention  of  several  hours  on 
the  road,  did  not  arrive  at  Waterford  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening.  This  circumstance  somewhat 
interrupted  the  pleasure  of  the  excursion  ;  but  wc 
are  happy  to  state  tliat  no  serious  injury  was  done 
either  to  the  persons  in  the  cars  or  to  the  locomo- 
tive.   The  cars  continue  their  regular  trips  to-day. 

We  congratulate  the  Directors  of  the  Kenssela- 
er  and  Saratoga  Railroad  upon  the  success  which 
has  thus  far  attended  their  exertions  in  prosecuting 
this  Roud  to  its  completion.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  trie  Road  between  the  city  of  Troy  and 
Waterford,  is  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to 
warrant  ns  in  stating  that  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  passage  of  cars. 
We  congratulate  also  the  travelling  public  upon 
the  increased  facilities  which  the  opening  of  this 
Road  will  furnish  thern  in  visiting  Ballston  and 
Saratoga. 


[From  the  Troy  Whig.] 
Rensselaer  as d  Saratoga  Railroad. — That 
portion  of  this  important  Railroad  extending  from 
the  village  of  Waterford  to  Ballston  Spa  having 
been  completed,  the  event  was  celebrated  yester- 
day by  the  company  with  appropriate  public  cere- 
monies. The  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Company,  with  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  Troy  and  a  large  party  of  gentlemen,  escorted 
by  the  Albany  Republican  Artillery  commanded 
by  Capt.  Strain  and  by  CapL  Erckenbrack's  Com- 
pany of  Artillery  from  this  city — all  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Cortland  Schuyler,  as  Mar- 
shal, assembled  at  an  pjarly  hour  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson  River,  rlfar  the  Waterford  Bridge. 
A  procession  was  the*^  formed,  am  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  fi  ,na  band  of  music,  proceeded 


Railroad,  if  proper  exertion  is  used.  Let  UK  pre- 
sent favorable 'period  for  securing  it  not  be  lost  for 
lack  of  exertion.  The  means  will  come  for  the 
asking,  if  the  request  is  accompanied  by  proof  of 
our  own  faith  in  that  for  which  we  ask  Oie  money 
and  the  confidence  of  others.  We  cannot  believe 
our  citizens  will  allow  this  auspicious  neriod  to 
pass  by  without  showing  that  they  properly  appre- 
ciate its  importance.  No  great  work  was  ever  ac- 
complished without  persevering  exertion ;  and  it 
waa  so  wisely  ordained  We  believe  Dayton  pos- 
sesses sufficient  enterprise  and  activity,  for  tbe 
emergency,  if  it  can  be  aroused.  These  have  too 
long  remained  torpid.  We  hope  the  invigorating 
prospect  now  presented,  will  warm  them  into  wrwr 
life  and  action. 


[From  t!ie  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jutmial  of  *iug.  11.] 
Railroad  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie. — The 
Prospect  Ahead  ! — By  the  advertisement  of  the 
Chif  Engineer  upon  the  Mad-river  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  inserted '  to-day,  it  will  be  seen  that  35 
miles  of  the  work  will  be  put  under  contract  on  the 
17th  of  September.  This  is  going  to  work  in  earn- 
est, and  makes  the  construction  of  the  road  certain 
if  it  ever  was  doubtful.  The  further  the  examina- 
tion has  been  extended  into  the  advantages  which 
will  result  from  it,  the  more  convincing  is  the  evi- 
dence that  its  importance  has  been  underrated — and 
that  it  will  agreeably  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  those  most  sanguine  of  its  future  usefulness. — 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Directors  held  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  Mr.  Bell  the  Engineer  upon  the  line,  com- 
municated information  relative  to  the  survey  high- 
ly important  to  the  board,  and  interesting  to  the 
whole  section  through  which  the  road  passes. — 
He  speaks  of  the  country  so  far  as  his  survey  has 
extended,  as  being  admirably  calculated  for  the 
contemplated  route,  and  his  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense are  considerably  below  those  originally  made 
ty,Mr.  Stansberry,  the  U.  S.  Engineer.  From 
Sundusky  to  Tiffin,  35  miles,  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  for  grubbing  and  clearing  for  a  double  track 
and  completing  a  single  track  is  $200,800,  being 
an  average  of  less  than  $7000  per  mile.  Mr. 
Stansberry's  we  believe  was  but  a  fraction  below 
$10,000.  And  it  is  probable,  that  Mr.  Bell's  esti- 
mates, upon  the  whole  route,  will  show  an  equal 
reduction  with  those  of  the  first  35  miles,  upon  the 
original  estimates  of  Mr.  Stansberry.  This  is  an 
important  item  for  the  stockholders,  and  we  under- 
stand it  has  inspired  the  Board  of  Directors  with 
a  new  incentive  to  make  a  commencement  at  Day- 
ton. We  hope  the  stockholders  here  will  interest 
themselves  on  this  point,  and  make  the  incentive 
too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  the  representations 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors,  has  tend- 
ed to  strengthen  their  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  the  practicability  of  constructing  the 
road,  at  an  early  day.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
the  letting  will  take  place.  A  celebration  is  con- 
templated on  the  17 tii,  in  commemoration  of  the 
commencement.  All  the  magnates  of  the  land  are 
to  be  invited,— Clay,  Webster,  Harrison,  Van  Bu- 
ren,  McLean  and  Gov.  Lucas.  Every  thing  indi- 
cates success  to  the  Mad  River  ana  Lake  Erie 


Warsaw  and  Lk  Rot  Railroad.— We  liave 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
Mr.  J.  Hurd,  Engineer,  win,  on  the  first  of  next 
week,  commence  the  surrey  of  the  route  of  this 
Road,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  prosecute  the  sur- 
vey, and  the  construction  of  the  said  Road,  where 
it  shall  be  located  without  further  delay.— [Le  Loy 
Gazette.] 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  Com- 
pany.—We  learn  from  the  Winchester  Republican 
that  at  the  annual  election  by  the  stockholders  on 
Saturday  last,  John  Bruce,  Esq.  was  re-elected 
President  of  the  company,  without  opposition,  and 
Messrs.  Nathan  Parkins,  Jacob  Senseney,  Jos.  H. 
Sherrard,  and  Isaac  Hollingsworth,  were  elected 
Directors — who,  together  with  Messrs.  Jonn  R. 
Cooke,  Richard  W.  Barton,  and  Gerard  B  Wager, 
(appointed  on  the  part  of  the  State,)  form  the 
board  for  the  present  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, last  week,  were,  $4,900. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  13th,  remarks: 
A  respectable  West  India  Merchant  of  this  city,  in 
connection  with  the  agent  of  the  steam  packet  ply- 
ing hence  to  New  York  and  Norfolk,  and  Captain 
James  Pennoyer,  master  and  sole  owner  of  the 
new  and  superior  steam  packet  Dolphin,  havede- 
termined  to  make  a  voyage  in  the  Dolphin  from 
Charleston  to  Havana,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
line  of  steam  packets  from  Charleston  to  Havana* 
and  probably  by  connection  with  others,  thence  to 
New  Orleans.  The  Dolphin  will  positively  leave 
Charleston  for  Havana,  via  St.  Augustine,  Cape 
Florida,  and  Key  West,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  No- 
vember next.  Persons  of  respectability  disposed 
to  join  the  party  can  address  to  William  Patton, 
Agent,  Charleston,  with  cash  enclosed,  or  proper 
references.    The  price  of  passage  it  $40. 

The  Dolphin  is  a  perfectly  new  boat,  of  meet 
beautiful  model,  a  superior  engine,  and  heavy  cop- 
per boilers,  copper  fastened  and  coppered,  elegantly 
fitted  for  fifty  passengers,  and  well  found  in  every 
respect  Of  the  commander  the  public  need  no  ad- 
ditional information ;  he  was  the  very  first  to  intro- 
duce successfully,  Atlantic  steam  navigation,  and 
is  not  surpassed  as  a  skilful  steam  navigator  and 
polished  gentleman. 

The  Pittsburg  Manufacturer  of  Saturday  says : 
1  The  Ohio  River  is  too  low  for  steamboat  naviga- 
tion.' 


Steam  Carriages.— A  new  steam  carriage  was 
recently  tried,  setting  out  from  Westminster  bndgc 
and  returning  thither,  after  visiting  Denmark  Hfll 
and  Dulwich.  The  distance,  twelve  miles,  was 
performed  in  41  minutes. 

New  Method  or  measuring  Distance. — An 
ingenious  artist  has  invented  an  instrument  termed 
a  Distance  Register,  capable  of  being  applied  to 
two  and  four  wheel  carnages  of  every  description, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ground  gone 
over  by  such  carriages  in  any  given  space  of  time, 
from  one  minute  to  the  whole  day,  and  which  may 
be  employed  with  equal  efficiency  in  reckoning 
the  course  of  either  steam  or  sailing  vessels. 

Method  of  building  Chimneys  that  will 
not  smoke.— Contract  the  space  hrunediauly  over 
the  fire  so  you  may  be  sore  of  the  air  being  well 
heated  there  :  this  will  ensure  a  current  upwards. 
All  chimneys  should  be  careftfily  built,  and  every 
joint  well  filled  with  mortar,  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
munication in  case  of  fire,— [Dr.  T.  Cooper.] 
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(from  the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  &c] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  J  as. 
and  John  Hartley,  for  a  certain  Im- 
provement or  certain  Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Glass.  Scaled  Oc- 
tober 22, 1634. 

Our  invention  relates  to  part  of  the 
process  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
in  at  description  of  glass  called  crown 
glass,  used  for  the  purpose  of  glazing 
windows  and  other  purposes.  It  &  well 
known  that  this:  description  of  glass  is 
produced  from  the  metal  by  blowing  the 
same  into  the  form  of  globes,  and  after- 
wards,  by  means  of  the  operation  called 
"flashing"  such  globes  are  thrown  open 
into  flat  circular  plates  called  tables. 
Now,  our  invention  relates  to  that  part  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  which  con- 
sists in  blowing  the  metal  into  globes. 
According  to  the  ordinary  process,  the 
metal  when  taken  from  the  pot  by  the  pipe 
is  rolled  on  a  smooth  iron  surface,  in  order 
to  bring  the  outer  end  of  the  metal  to  a 
conical  form,  the  extreme  end  of  which 
becomes  the  outer  axis  of  the  globe  du- 
ring the  operation  of  blowing  and  work- 
ing the  glass  into  the  required  form.  This 
outer  axis  is  called  the  bullion.  During 
the  expanding  of  the  metal  into  the  glo- 
bular form,  the  workman  rolls  the  bullion 
along  a  straight  edge,  or  bar,  called  the 
bullion  bar,  as  is  well  understood.  In  do- 
ing this,  the  outer  end  of  the  glass  globe, 
whilst  expanding,  and  continually  revolv- 
ing, rubs  against  the  bullion  bar,  by 
which  action  parts  of  the  surface  ef  glass 
js  disturbed  or  made  irregular,  and  as 
the  globe  extends  in  dimensions  this 
rubbed  surface  enlarges :  the  consequence 
is  that  when  the  table  of  glass  is  com- 
plete, there  are  at  all  times  more  or  less 
waved  lines  for  some  inches  around  the 
bullion  or  the  centre  of  the  table  of  glass, 
which  lessens  the  value  of  so  much  of 
the  table.  This  prejudicial  appearance 
is  produced  to  the  glass  as  before  stated 
by  that  part  of  the  surface  coming  in  con- 
tact with,  and  rubbing  against,  the  bullion 
bar,  when  the  metal  is  in  a  soft  and  pliant 
state.  Now,  the  object  of  our  invention 
is  to  dispense  with  the  bullion  bar,  and  to 
supply  its  place  by  the  application  of  a 
tube  or  hollow  bearing  for  the  bullion  or 
outer  axis  of  the  globe  of  glass  during 
the  expansion  of  the  same  :  by  this  means 
that  part  of  the  surface  which  was  here- 
tofore rubbed  against  the  bullion  bar,  is, 
when  worked  according  to  our  invention, 
m  no  way  prejudicially  acted  on,  and  the 
waved  appearance  before  consequent  on 
tbe  manner  of  operating  is  avoided. 

The  drawing  represents  an  ordinary 
pipe  with  a  globe  of  glass,  the  bullion,  a, 
being  supported  by  the  tube,  b>  in  which 
it  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  workmen 
w,hen,  working  the  metal  into  the  globular 


form  desired  during  its  expansion.  On 
the  tube  b  is  placed  a  shield,  c,  which  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  heat  coming 
from  the  heated  glass,  injuring  the  hands 
of  the  boy  who  holds  the  tube.  The  ; 
workman,  in  performing  this  part  of  the 
process  of  manufacturing  glass,  takes  a 
proper  quantity  of  metal  on  the  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  proceeds  to  form  the  outer 
end  of  such  metal  into  a  cone ;  he  pro- 
ceeds with  tXe  process  in  like  manner  to 
that  heretofore  pursued  till  the  globe  of 
glass  requires  support  at  the  outer  end  by  [ 
its  axis  or  bullion,  a,  that  is  to  say,  he 
proceeds  in  the  ordinary  manner  up  to 
the  period  at  which  (according  to  the  old 
means  of  operating)  the  bullion  would 
have  been  rested  on,  and  revolved,  and  I 
run  along  the  bullion  bar,  but  in  place " of  j 
so  running  it  along  the  bullion  bar,  a  boy 
holds  the  tube  or  hollow  bearing,  b,  in 
such  manner  as  to  receive  the  bullion,  a, 
and  the  workman  causes  the  globe  to  re- 
volve till  the  globe  is  sufficiently  expand- 
ed.  The  same  is  then  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  flashing  as  heretofore. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our 
invention,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  the 
same  into  effect,  we  would  have  it  under- 
stood that  our  invention  consists  in  the 
application  of  the  tube  or  hollow  axis,  6, 
in  place  of  running  the  bullion  along  the 
straight  edge,  called  the  bullion  bar,  as 
above  described. 

Enrolled  April  22,  1835. 

• 

Cooking  by  Gas. — We  described  some  days 
ago,  an  application  of  gas  to  cooking,  which  we  had 
witnessed,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  L.  Suydom,  in  this 
city.  The  annexed  article  from  a  London  paper, 
treats  of  more  extensive  applications : 

Application  of  Gas  to  Economical  and  Do- 
mestic Purposes. — It  generally  happens  that  as 
the  progress  of  discovery  is  slow,  we  are  long  in 
developing  the  full  advantage!  arising  from  im- 
provements, in  science  or  its  application  to  useful 
purposes.  We  are  led  to  remark  tl»is  from  the  ve- 
ry successful  application  of  gas  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses for  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  employed, 
in  heating  buildings,  and  performing  every  variety 
of  culinary  operation,  and  which,  by  the  very  in- 
genious plans  adopted  vby  Mr.  Ricketts,  has  been 
brought  into  full  and  successful  practice.  The 
great  heat  eliminated  in  the  combustion  of  the 
common  street  caa  is  a  matter  of  every  day  notice, 
and  it  appears  that  Frederic  Winsor,  its  first  intro- 
ducer, was  aware  of  its  availability  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  heat,  as  in  his  first  prospectus  he  issued 
proposals  for  a  gas  light  and  neat  company ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cooking  apparatus  re- 
cently patented  by  Mr.  Hicks,  and  exhibited  at 
the  mtional  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  and 
some  prior  attempts  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  Dublin,  this 
is.  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  in  addition  to  its 
purposes  of  illumination,  its  application  to  other 
useful  purposes  has  been  shown  on  any  commensu- 
rate scale.  The  plan  of  heating  buildings,  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  Ricketts,  is  perfectly  novel,  and  from  the 
most  cursory  description  of  its  principles,  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  its-full  merits  and  advantages. 

In  a  stove  similar  in  shape  and  construction  to  a 
common  German  stove,  and  with  a  very  considera- 
ble radiating  surface,  a  series  of  ietsof  gas  arc  con- 
sumed, the  sizti  of  the  flame  and  thfleupply  of  gas 


being  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  ihe  stdve.— 
An  orifice  at  th&  bottom  admits  a  supply  of  ai*  for 
the  support  of  combustion,  and  one.  at  the  top  in 
form  of  a  chimney  carries  off  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion.  By  this  simple  and  equally  effica- 
cious arrangement  a  great  quantity  of  heat  is  pro- 
duced and  radiated,  an  air  chamber  likewise  over 
the  surface  of  the  flame  distributing  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  heated  air.  In  confirmation  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  plan,  we  can  refer  to  the  Church  of*  St. 
Michael's,  at  Burleigh  street,  in  the  Strand,  where 
a  stove  of  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter  is  found 
amply  sufficient  to  produce  a  temperature  of  fifty 
seven  degrees  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  .Objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  danger  are  readily  obviated, 
by  the  apertures  being  made  nearly  air-tight,  the 
escaped  gas,  if  such  should  occur,  readily  finding  a 
vent  through  the  chimney.  In  the  case  we  have 
instanced,  the  total  consumption  of  gas  is  but  at  the 
rate  cf  fifteen  to  twenty  cubic  ftet,  or  an  expense  of 
between  five  and  six  shillings  per  diem,  whilst  the 
attention  is  confined  simply  to  lighting  the  eas  over 
night,  when  in  the  morning  the  church  through- 
out is  found  warmed  to  the  most  genial  tempera- 
ture. 

The  arrangement  for  culinarypurposes  is  on  a  plan 
equally  simple  It  ingenious,  different  compartments 
being  arranged  in  a  neatly  constructed  chamber 
for  performing  the  different  operations  of  boiling, 
baking,  stewing,  roasting,  &&,  by  different  jets  of 
gas  bemg  placed  on  an  adapting  and  transferring 
axis.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  whilst,  by  this 
plan,  the  heat  is  more  uniform  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  procuring  it,  when  any  substance,  as  in 
roasting,  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
flame,  instead  of  any  injurious  effect  being  produced 
the  meat  may  be  better  cooked  by  it,  being  sub- 
jected to  a  well  regulated  and  uniform  heat 

Amongst  the  various  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  the  day,  this  cannot  be  considered  the  least  im- 
portant. In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
and  employ  heat  without  subjecting  to  the  forma- 
tion and  consequent  noxious  influence  of  smoke  ; 
and  we  perceive  the  ingenious  inventor  has  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  his  stoves,  within  the 
arches  under  the  viaduct  of  the  Green  *ich  rail- 
road, and  thus  render  available,  by  their  conversion 
into  dwelling  houses,  an  extensive  property  of  that 
company  which  without  them  would  be  valueless. 
The  power  of  large  companies  in  providing  a  sup- 
ply of  the  means  and  comforts  of  life  at  a  great  re- 
duction of  expenditure  is  apparent,  when  the  cost 
of  the  supply  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
gas  companies  at  larae  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  an 
application  which  will  render  their  commodity  more 
greatly  and  beneficially  available  to  the  public  at 
large. 
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Indian  Corn— Rtfra  B*oa  injurious  to 
it,  &c. — The  prospect  for  a  fair  crop  of 
corn  begins  to  brighten  since  the  warm 
weather  and  the  ram  of  the  16th,  but  the 
worms  of  different  kinds  and  sorts  have 
dealt  hardly  with  it,  and  some  fields  are 
nearly  ruined  by  them. 

We  have  seen  one  field  however  which 
surpasses  all  others.  It  belongs  to  Mr. 
Eliphalet  Folsom,  of  Monmouth.  It  is  an 
early  variety  which  he  cultivates,  and  on 
the  15th  was  spindled  out.  Mr.  F.  has  a 
farm  with  a  soil  of  the  right  quality  for  it, 
and  tie  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  early  varieties  of  crops,  and  by 
attention  and  care  he  succeeds  remarkably 
well.  The  consequence  is.  that  while  his 
farm  yields  him  a  fair  profit  he  does  pot 
suffer  with  that  dreadful  malady,  the 
"  Ohio  Fever/'  which  "  has  carried  «•  many 
off:9 

While  looking  over  his  corn  fields  we 
noticed  one  thing  which  we  believe  is.  in- 
variably to  be  found  (this  year  at  least)  in 
other  places  under  like  circumstances.  It 
is  this— wherever  Ruta  Saga  was  cultivated 
last  year  and  Indian  corn  planted  on  the 
spot  this  year,  the  crop  is  smalL  One  side 
of  a  field  of  his  was  planted  last  year  to 
Ruta  Baga,  sod  the  corn  on  that  place  this 
year,  though  manured  as  wnll  a>  together, 
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is  not  more  than  half  as  high  or  good  as 
tile  other. 

We  hare  seen  this  also  in  several  other 
places.  One  in  particular  where  the  ground 
was  highly  manured  this  spring,  but  still  it 
looks  as  if  something  was  wanting,  and 
does  not  grow.  What  does  the  Ruta  Baga 
take  from  the  soil  that  the  corn  needs! — 
[Maine  Farmer.] 


XFrom  the  Baltimore  Fanner  and  Gardener.] 
Gibbes'  Improved  Corn. — We  publish 
t>efow,  from  the  Yorkville  (S.  C.)  Patriot, 
sa  brief  though  pithy  correspondence  be- 
tween two  practical  farmers,  on  a  subject 
of  great  moment  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. It  was  very  happily  said  by  Dean 
Swift,  that  "whoever  could  make  two 
ears  of  corn,  or  two  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
eae  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to 
bis  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politi- 
cians put  together,"  and  we  believe  we  may 
accord  to  each  of  those  gentlemen  the  full 
measure  of  that  meed  of  praise,  without 
subjecting  ourself  to  the  imputation  of  being 
a  Batterer. 

The  method  of  selecting  his  seed  corn, 
as  followed  by  Mr.  Gibbes,  is  judicious,  and 
wre  trust  every  agriculturist  who  raises  a 
corn  crop  will  take  counsel  from  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  and  pursue  the  same 
course.  Indeed,  were  planters  and  farmers, 
generally,  to  adopt  this  plan,  with  respect 
so  the  saving  of  their  seed  from  the  whole 
range  of  their  several  crops,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  happiest  effects  would  be 
the  result  of  their  labors,  in  their  meliora- 
tion and  improvement.  Domestic  animals 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England, 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion by  selecting  exclusively  for  breeding 
those  combining  the  -best  points  for  the  re- 
spective uses  for  which  they  were  wanted ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  same  law 
which  regulates  the  economy  of  the  animal 
kingdom  may  not,  with  equal  success,  be 
applied  to  the  vegetable.  The  experiments 
of  Mr.  Gibbes,  and  those  of  every  other 
gentleman  who  has  made  the  trial,  go  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  such  would  be  the 
case.  We,  therefore,  are  impelled  to  the 
belief,  that  by  exercising  due  vigilance  and 
proper  care  in  selecting  seed  corn  from 
none  but  such  stalks  as  are  vigorous  and 
large  in  their  growth,  fruitful  in  their 
yield,  and  which  may  have  borne  two  ears 
or  more  of  good  grain,  and  by  being 
equally  careful  in  the  culture,  that  in  a  few 
years,  our  planters  would  be  able  to  banish 
from  their  corn  'fields  those  unsightly 
dwarf  stalks  which  yield  nothing  but 
nubbins,  and  reward  the  husbandman  so 
indifferently  well  for  his  toils  and  his 
outlay. 

September  17, 1834. 
Friend:  Two  years  last  spring  I  ob- 
tained some  of  your  seed  Twin  Corn.  I 
send  in  return  one  stalk  with  five  good  ears 
on  it,  and  if  you  improve  said  corn  for  the 
•pace  of  two  years  and  return  me  a  stalk 
with  six  ears,  raised  on  the  pleasant  fields 
of  Oakley  farm,  I  will  try  to  be  able' in  two 
years  after  to  return  you  a  stalk  raised  on 
the  fertile  fields  of  Busrow  farm  with  seven 
ears.  With  due  respect  and  esteem,  I  am 
yours  &c.  Old  Col.  Gill. 

W.  S.  Gibbxs. 

Oakley  Farm,  Sept.  18, 1834. 
Old  Friend:  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
your  nets  and  stalk  of  corn  with  dye  good 
ears  upon  it,  and  must  acknowledge  that  you 
ean  beat  mo  with  my  own  seed,  and  that  I 
eta  show  nothing  like  it ;  nor  could  I  hope 


on  my  poor  ridge  of  land  to  compete  with 
your  excellent  forming  on  your  flat  bottoms 
—'tis  now  about  18  years  since  I  first  be- 
gan to  improve  my  corn,  by  selecting  my 
seed  from  these  stalks  only  which  bore  two 
ears ;  and  the  first  year  had  difficulty  to 
find  as  many  stalks  with  two  ears  as  would 
give  me  seed ;  but  now,  in  a  tolerable  season, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  few  stalks  even  With 
less  than  two,  and  from  that  to  three  and 
four  good  ears.  The  peculiar  quality  of 
my  seed  has  shown  itself  particularly  this 
year,  when  my  whole  crop  has  suffered  so 
severely  with  drought,  yet  you  see  4wo 
ears  or  a  struggle  for  it  wherever  my  seed 
was  sown ;  but  two  fields,  sown  each  with 
different  seed  that  had  been  ^highly  recom- 
mended to  me,  there  is  scarcely  la  double 
eared  stalk  to  be  found  in  either — the  few 
there  are  I  shall  carefully  preserve  and  en- 
deavor to  improve,  as  I  like  the  kind  of 
grain  rather  better  than  that  I  am  now  cul- 
tivating. I  shall  preserve  your  fi\e  ears 
carefully  also— plant  them  separately — and 
next  year,  Deo  volente,  let  you  know  the 
result — though  1  can  hardly  expect  my  land 
can  support  and  bring  to  maturity  such 
prolific  offspring.  Believe  me  as  ever,  with 
regard,  Wilmot  S.  Gibbes. 

Old  Col.  Gill. 

[From  the  Cultivator  J 

The  Madder  Crop.— Hon.  J.  Buel :  Sir, 
As  I  consider  the  madder  crop  to  be  one  of 
importance,  as  well  to  the  grower  of  the 
article  as  to  the  country  at  large,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  send  you  a  few  lines,  giving  some 
details  of  the  most  improved  method  of 
cultivating  and  preparing  the  article  for  use ; 
which,  if  you  deem  them  worthy  a  place 
in  the  Cultivator,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
insert. 

The  land  best  adapted  to  this  crop  is  a 
retentive,  strong,  loam  soil,  moist,  but' so 
situated  that  the  water  may  pass  off  in  the 
wet  seasons  of  the  year.  The  plant  ac- 
commodates itself  to  almost  any  soil ;  for  I 
last  fall  harvested  a  piece  that  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  (in  hills,) 
which  was  in  a  dry  loamy  soil,  suitable  for 
the  wheat  or  corn  crop. 

The  method  of  planting  has  been  for- 
merly in  hills,  from  four  to  six  feet  apart. 
The  hills  yielded  from  two  to  three  pounds 
of  ground  madder  each,  on  good  land. 

Madder  growers  have  lately  made  great 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  planting. 
The  drill  method  was  introduced  two  or 
three  years  since,  and  is  now  the  only  way 
practised  by  those  who  raise  madder  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  The  first  drills 
that  were  planted  were  set  in  single  rows, 
about  six  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  These  were  found  to 
be  too  near  together,  both  for  the  good  of 
the  crop  and  the  convenience  of  tending  it. 
It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  best  method 
of  planting  madder  is  in  beds  six  feet  wide, 
with  four  rows  of  plants  to  a  bed,  leaving 
a  space  between  the  beds  nine  feet  wide 
unoccupied ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with  rows 
of  corn  or  potatoes  the  first  season.  This 
space  is  useful  for  various  purposes,  as 
passing  with  a  team  to  carry  manure, 
should  it  be  considered  necessary  during 
the  first  and  second  seasons.  The  manure 
should  be  cropped  between  the  beds,  and 
mixed  with  a  plough  before  it  is  used  in  the 
beds. 

t  Particular  care  should  be  taken  at  the 
time  of  planting,  that  the  ground  be  not  too 
dry.  It  should  be  covered  with  clear,  moist 
dirt,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
deep.  Soon  as  it  has  come  up,  it  should  be 
carefully  hoed  and  cleared  from  weeds. 
When  it  is  six,  or  eight  inches  high,  the  tops 


should  be  covered  up  nearly  to  the  ends ; 
and  covered  again  soon  as  they  are  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  as  before.  In  the  fall, 
before  the  frost  kills  the  tops,  they  should 
be  covered  entirely  up.  It  is  then  left  to  lie 
till  the  next  spring.  It  should  be  managed 
in  the  same  manner  during  the  second  as 
the  first  season;  but  requires  only  two 
dressings  before  covering  up  in  the  fall. 
During  the  third  season  it  should  be  dressed 
once  certainly,  and  twice  if  practicable; 
and  by  this  time  the  tops  may  be  expected 
to  cover  the  ground  nearly  from  one  bed  to 
the  other.  During  the  fourth  season,  it  re- 
quires no  attention  till  the  time  for  digging, 
which  may  be  any  time  in  the  months  of 
September  or  October.  At  digging  time, 
the  tops  should  be  cut  off  with  a  scythe, 
rolled  out  of  the  way ;  then,  with  a  plough, 
cut  a  deep  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  bed, 
afterwards  take  dungforks  and  shake  the 
dirt  from  the  roots.  They  may  then  be 
picked  up.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  the 
whole  bed  is  dug ;  washed  clean,  and  dried 
in  a  hop  kiln.  A  stove  is  preferable  to 
charcoal  for  drying.  Fifty  bushels  of  roots 
may  be  dried  in  a  kiln  12  feet  square.  They 
should  be  turned  while  in  the  kiln,  at  least 
once  in  six  hours,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  which  takes  from  36  to  40  hours. 
When  taken  out  of  the  kiln,  they  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  the  mill  for  grinding. 
Madder  has  formerly  been  ground  in  grist 
mills,  but  a  much  more  convenient  and 
economical  way  is  to  grind  in  cast  iron  mills 
constructed  expressly  for  grinding  madder. 
They  also  answer  a  valuable  purpose  for 
grinding  coarse  grain  for  provender,  in 
sections  of  country  where  grist  mills  are 
not  near  by.  They  may  be  propelled  by 
horse  power,  (one  horse  being  sufficient,) 
or  by  water  power  if  it  is  convenient.  One 
of  these  mills  will  grind  800  or  1,000  pounds 
a  day  with  one  horse.  Improved  mills  of 
this  kind  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  me, 
at  West-Winfield,  Herkimer  county,  or 
Lester  Curtis,  Nelson,  Madison  county. 
Orders  for  mills  will  be  promptly  attended 
to :  price  $20. 

The  following  bill  exhibits  nearly  the 
cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  madder,  in* 
eluding  the  expense  of  digging,  drying,  and 
grinding. 

Seed  per  acre, 

Interest  of  land,  4  years  at  $40, 
Ploughing  and  narrowing  twice, 
Planting,  .... 

Dressing  first  year, 

"        second  " 

"        third      " 
Digging,  .... 

Drying,  25c.  per  cwt.,    . 
Grinding  "  "   • 


Total  cost,    . 


.  $32  00 

.  11  20 

.  2  50 

.  200 

.  8  00 

.  7  00 

.  3  00 

.  21  00 

.  12  50 

.  12  50 

.  Ill  70 


Product  if  well  cultivated,  5,000 
pounds,  at  20c.  per  pound,  1,000  00 

Deduct  cost,        .        .        .    Ill  70 


Nett  profit, 


$888  30 


A  good  crop  of  madder  looks  small  the 
first  season,  but  those  interested  need  not  be 
discouraged.  I  have  now  planted  nine 
acres,  and  shall  be  ready  at  the  season  for 
digging  to  supply  seed  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Those  who  wish  for  seed  had 
better  obtain  it  in  the  fall.  Quantity  per 
acre  as  I  plant,  8  bushels. 

Price  of  seed :  Under  six  bushels,  $4  per 
bushel ;    over  6  and    under  12    bushels, 
$3*50 ;  over  12  bushels,  $3. 
Respectfully  yours, 

HSRBBBT  WOODBIRKY. 

West-Winfield,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1835. 
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[From  the  aune.] 
Beet  Sugar,  &c. — J.  Buel,  Esq. :  Sir, — 
I  recollect  a  few  years  since  of  seeing  an  ac- 
count of  sugar  being  made  somewhat  ex- 
tensively, in  some  parts  of  France,  from 
beets.  As  this  part  of  the  country  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea-board,  and  also 
destitute  of  the  sugar  maple,  which  renders 
sweetening  quite  expensive,  if  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  kind  of  beet  used,  toge- 
ther with  the  process  of  manufacturing, 
,  you  will  oblige  many  of  your  subscribers 
by  inserting  tfce  same  in  the  Cultivator. 
Or,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  any  other 
substitute,  it  would  be  equally  acceptable. 
Should  it  not  be  foreign  to  the  object  of 
jrour  paper,  will  you  please  to  give  us  a  re- 
cipe for  making  "India  Rubber  Varnish," 
for  rendering  leather  water-proof?  And 
here,  permit  me,  without  being  suspected 
of  flattery,  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
encomiasts  of  your  valuable  paper.  I  think 
the  two  first  numbers  of  the  second  volume 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  year's  subscrip- 
tion ;  at  least  they  are,  so  to  me. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  A.  Jones. 
.    Dexter,  (Mich.)  May  12,  1835. 

fi«p/y»— Mr.  Jones'  inquiry  may  be  im- 
portant to  the  far  we3t,  for  the  reasons  he 
has  stated.  We  therefore  subjoin  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  making  beet  sugar,  as 
given  by  Chaptal,  -who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  an  eminent  chemist,  with  some 
,  other  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 
Our  quotation  is  from  Orfila's  Practical 
'    Chemistry,  p.  129-30. 

"The  beets  are  sown  at  the  end  of 
March  or  in  April,  [last  of  April  or  first  of 
May  with  us,]  when  frost  is  no  longer  to 
be  apprehended ;  it  seems  nearly  indifferent 
whether  the  seed  of  the  red,  yellow,  or 
white  beets  are  taken.  The  earth  most 
proper  for  their  cultivation  is  that  which 
has  depth,  and  at  the  same  time  is  light 
and  rich  ;  that  which  comes  from  the  clear-* 
ing  up  of  meadows,  alluvial  soil  dunged  and 
long  worked,  are  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
These  grounds  should  be  prepared  by  two 
or  three  very  deep  ploughings,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  manure.  The  beets  are 
sown  at  random,  like  wheat,  and  it  is  then 
harrowed ;  this  mode  has  more  advantages 
than  that  of  sowing  by  the  hand,  the  drill 
plough,  on  beds,  or  in  the  nursery.  All 
the  plants  which  grow  near  the  beets,  and 
.  whose  vicinity  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  are 
pulled  up  by  the  hand  or  a  weeding  hook. 
*  The  period  of  taking  up  this  plant  differs 
greatly,  according  to  the  climate ;  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  and  even  at  forty  or  fifty 
leagues  from  the  capital,  we  should  proceed 
to  take  them  up  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, whilst  in  the  middle  countries  this 
operation  should  take  place  much  sooner ; 
without  attending  to  this,  it  happens  that 
jthe  sugar  formed  is  decomposed  by  the 
process  of  vegetation,  and  is  replaced  by 
nitrate  of  potash. 

"  After  stripping  the  beets  of  their  leaves, 
they  are  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  a  very 
dry  soil,  beyond  the  reach  of  inundation, 
wad  which  is  covered  with  some  pebbles 
and  straw :  the  beets  are  placed  in  beds,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  hole  is  left  to  giye 


exit  to  the  vapor,  and  the  beds  are  covered 
with  straw.  These  precautions  are  indis- 
pensable— since,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
beets  freeze  at  1°  to  0°,  (32  to  34°,  Fah.,) 
and  on  the  other,  they  germinate  at  8  or 
9°,  (48°,  Fah.,)  especially  if  the  air  is 
moist.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to 
preserve  them  in  barns  and  granaries  ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  situation  of 
this  kind  capable  of  holding  all  the  beets 
we  want.  If,  nevertheless,  we  choose  to 
put  them  into  magazines,  we  must,  1, 
leave  them  in  the  field  some  days  to  dry ; 
2,  uncover  them  when  the  temperature  is 
only  a  few  degrees  above  zero,  unless  it 
rains ;  3,  separate  the  heaps,  remove  the 
frozen  or  putrifled  beets,  and  renew  the 
beds,  [piles.] 

"  Extraction  of  the  Sugar. — We  cut  off 
the  necks  and  small  roots  of  the  beets,  and 
scrape  the  surface  with  knives.  They  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  cylindric 
graters,  [similar,  probably,  to  our  grater 
cider  mills,]  moved  rapidly  with  the  hand, 
or  by  some  contrivance.  The  pulp  i3  press- 
ed, at  first,  in  small  lever  presses,  and  then 
by,  much  more  powerful  ones;  by  this 
plan,  we  procure  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
juice,  which  marks  from  five  to  ten  on 
Baum's  areometer.  This  juice  contains,  be- 
sides those  substances  found  in  the  juice  of 
the  sugar  cane,  malic  and  acetic  acids,  and 
scarcely  will  it  afford  more  than  three  or 
four  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  is  received  in  a 
boiler  called  the  clarifyer,  which  is  heated 
when  one-third  or  one-half  filled.  When  the 
temperature  is  65  or  66°  (Cent.  =  150° 
Fah.)  the  fire  is  stifled.  We  then  throw 
into  the  boiler  about  48  grains  of  lime, 
slaked  with  warm  water,  for  every  quart 
of  juice,  and  the  liquor  is  then  brought 
nearly  to  ebullition ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  on  its  surface  is  soon  perceived  a 
layer,  which  is  skimmed  off.  The  liquid 
is  then  made  to  run  out  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock fixed  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler. 

"  The  liquid  is  quickly  boiled,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  20  parts  of  water 
is  poured  on  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth 
of  the  lime  employed ;  it  is  stirred,  and  it  is 
better  the  mixture  should  have  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  lime  than  of  acid.  We  mix  with 
the  liquor  3-100  of  animal  charcoal,  per- 
fectly fine ;  for  instance,  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  preparation  of  Prussian  blue. 
Immediately  afterwards,  we  add  half  of  the 
charcoal  which  has  served  in  a  former  pro- 
cess, and  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the 
liquid  marks  18°  or  20°  on  the  areometer ; 
it  is  suffered  to  rest  until  the  next  day,  when 
it  is  strained  through  a  woollen  cloth ;  it  is 
then  put  into  a  round  boiler,  two  feet  in 
breadth  and  ten  inches  high  ;  this  is  one- 
third  filled,  and  k  is  again  boiled.  If  the 
contents  are  burned,  the  fire  is  relaxed,  and 
the  liquor  is  stirred ;  if  the  bath  foams  much, 
a  little  butter  is  thrown  in,  and  the  heat 
moderated.  The  boiling  is  [ended,  when, 
on  taking  a  little  of  the  syrup  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  and  quickly  sepa- 
rating them,  a  thread  is  formed,  which 
breaks  dry.  At  this  period  the  fire  is  co- 
vered, and  after  some  minutes  the  syrup  is 
poured  into  coolers,  and  from  thence  into  the 
cones" —  after  which  it  may  bo  subjected 


to  the  processes  of  refining  or  clayingy  like 
West-India  sugar. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  wa*  f>Yo> 
secuted  in  France  extensively  during  (fee*  , 
late  war ;  but  on  the  return  of  peace,  wa$ 
in  a  measure  abandoned.  It  has  recently 
been  revived,  and  is  said  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  and  land  for  beet  culture  lets  for 
a  higher  rent  than  any  other  production. 
About  18,000,000  pounds,  or  18,000  tons, 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually,  and  the 
profits  are  so  great  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  the  French  legislature  to  tax  it 
for  revenue. 

According  to  the  tables  of  Dubrunfaut, 
the  average  product,  in  Flanders,  in  ten 
cases  cited,  was  23,751  killograms  the 
hectare.  *  The  killogramme  is  about  2£ 
pounds ;  the  hectare  2  J  acres.  He  esti- 
mates the  raw  sugar  at  four  per  cent,  on 
the  weight  of  the  roots,  the  pulp  to  bo 
worth  12  francs  (about  $2.28)  per  ton,  for 
feeding  stock,  and  the  molasses  worth 
something  additional  for  distillation.  Dr. 
Achard  obtained  6  lbs.  3  oz.  raw  sugar 
from  a  quintal  of  roots.  Dubrunfaut  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  sugar  to  the  producer 
at  about  five  cents  per  pound  ;  at  the  ma- 
nufactory of  M.  Crespell,  the  cost  was  6  to 
7  cents  per  pound. 

Chemistry  has  discovered  a  new  material 
for  sugar,  in  wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the 
west.  It  was  first  announced  by  a  Rus- 
sian chemist,  M .  Kirchoff,  that  starch  may 
be  converted  into  sugar,  by  being  boiled 
for  some  time  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  M.  The.  Saussure  found  that  100  parts 
of  starch  made  110  per  cent,  of  stlgar,  and 
he  concluded  that  sugar  is  merely  a  com- 
pound of  starch  and  water.  According  to 
M.  Berzelius,  starch  and  common  sugar 
are'  thus  composed,  though  other  chemists 
make  the  component  parts  of  sugar  some- 
what different :  Starch — Oxygen  49.6, 
Carbon  43.5,  Hydrogen  7.0  ;  Sugar — Ox- 
ygen 49.856,  Carbon  43.265,  Hydrogen, 
6.879.  Hence,  the  abstraction  of  a  little 
hydrogen  and  carbon  would  convert  starch 
into  sugar.— [See  Brewster's  Encyclo- 
pedia.] 

The  butternut  affords  sugar.  We  have 
a  sample  before  us.  The  maker  informs 
us  that  the  butternut  yields  as  much  sac- 
charine matter  as  the  maple.  Our  sample 
is  not  well  granulated,  having  been  merely 
made  as  an  experiment. 


Wool  and  Hair  are  known  to  possess 
highly  fertilizing  properties — they  are,  in 
reality,  like  bone  and  horn,  concentrated 
manure.  Until  recently,  refuse  flocks  of 
either  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity:  but  our  manufactories 
now  afford  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  farmer's  notice.  We 
have  employed  hair,  combined  with  oil, 
from  a  seal  skin  manufactory,  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  with  the  best  effect. 
Woolen  factories  furnish  considerable 
waste  flocks,  combined  with  grease  and 
dirt.  Mr.  Jabez  Burroughs,  of  Watervliet, 
has  been  experimenting  with  these,  and 
informs  us  that  they  exceed  all  other  ma- 
nures, when  applied  in  one  third  the  quan- 
tity that  hog  manute  is  applied,— [Culti- 
vator.] 
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SWfcfcW  CVTTBRS  A>P  OTHER  AgRICUL- 

ti/kal  Implements. — We  spoke  in  ano- 
ther paragraph  of  the  great  saving  which 
would  accrue  to  the  farmer  or  planter,  hy 
cutting  the  hay  and  straw  with  which  he 
may  feed  his  stock,  and  we  will  now  call 
his  attention  to  the  several  machines  at 
present  mostly  approved  of. 

There  is  the  20  inch  cylindrical  straw 
cutter,  suited  to  horse  or  water  power, 
and  competent  to  the  cutting  of  from  75 
to  100  bushels  per  hour.  This,  on  a 
large  estate,  where  time  is  emphatically 
money,  would  be  found  of  immense  Va- 
lue. 

r  Of  the  same  construction,  there  is  the 
14  inch  box,  suited  to  manual  power,  and 
the  11  inch  box,  also  adapted  to  manual 
power,  and  both  in  high  repute  with  agri- 
culturists, being  easily  kept  in  order,  and 
of  great  capacity.  Tbey  are  all  self-feed- 
ers, and  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
knives,  and  mode  of  application  to  the 
straw  or  hay  to  be  cut,  can  be  worked  a 
long  time  without  sharpening,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  of  itself  of  decided  advan- 
tage. 

And  then  there  is  the  common  Dutch 
Straw  Cutter,  with  and  without  treadle, 
whose  good  service  is  familiar  to  a  large 
number  of  farmers. 

These  several  kinds  range  from  75,  45, 
27,  to  820,  and  even  so  low  as  85. 

When  so  much  convenience  is  to  be  se- 
cured from  such  a  small  sum,  with  a  po- 
sitive certainty  of  saving  one  third  the 
quantity  of  food,  no  farmer  or  planter 
should  hesitate  a  moment,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so,  in  supplying  himself  with 
a  machine. 

But  while  we  are  enumerating  other  in- 
ventions, we  must  uot  omit  to  name  the 
straw  cutter  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Secor,  a  neat,  convenient  machine,  which 
appears  to  combine  both  the  economy  of 
time  and  power,  and  although  a  stranger 
among  us,  comes  well  commended  to 
public  favor. 

Of  ploughs,  there  is  the  Self-Sharpen- 
log,  the  Wood's,  the  McCormick's,  the 
Sinclair  &  Moore's  improved,  the  Bar 
Share,  the  Hill  Side,  the  Shovel  Plough, 
the  Cary  Plough,  the  Buffalo  Plough,  (an 
approximation  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan,) 
—these,  of  all  their  various  numbers, 
sizes,  and  prices,  have  been  so  improved 
of  late  as  to  leave  but  a  barren  field  for 
future  essayists  in  improvement  to  glean 

in. 

Nor  should  we  here  omit  to  mention 
that  most  excellent  implement,  the  Culti- 
vator, which,  though  neither  plough  nor 
harrow,  answers  a  better  purpose  than  ei- 
ther for  cultivation.  This  is  a  machine 
which  we  fear  is  not  sufficiently  known  ; 
for,  of  a  certainty,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
things  introduced  into  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry for  fifty  years,  and  deserves  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  every  farm. 

But  to  conclude  our  article — we  would 
in  an  especial  manner  call  the  attention 
of  every  raiser  of  corn  throughout  this 
land  of  mountain  and  dell,  of  endless 
livers,  and  countless  lakes,  to  the  corn 
•heller ;  for  in  verity  it  is  the  most  potent 
little    labor-saver  we  have  ever   seen. 


AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 
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We  allude  to  the  one  with  a  vertical  iron 
wheel,  with  spring  holders,  competent  to 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  any  ears.  These 
by  hand  will  shell  you  out  from  15  to  20 
bushels  of  corn  in  an  hour,  and  it  does  its 
work  so  notably,  and  with  such  becoming 
cleanliness,  as  to  take  every  grain  from 
off  the  ear.  From  witnessing  iUvoperation 
the  other  day,  we  should  think  it  would 
cure  a  lazy  fellow  of  the  ague  and  fever, 
who  would  feed  it  for  a  day. 

But  then  we  have  our  misgivings  about 
recommending  so  positive  an  innovator 
upon  (he  good  old  fashioned  customs  of 
the  country.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
wherever  one  of  these  vertical  gentle- 
men may  show  his  face,  there  will  be  an 
end  to  those  delightful  corn  husking 
and  shelling  squeezes,  whose  discordant 
sounds,  and  boisterous  revelry,  come 
down  to  us  hallowed  by  the  fond  associ- 
ations of  an  hundred  years. 

Well,  be  it  so,  this  is  the  age  of  inven- 
tion, and  why  should  not  its  march  be 
extended  to  those  who  cause  the  fields  to 
teem  with  vegetable  life,  as  well  as  to 
any  other  class. 

•if  But  badinage  aside,  one  of  these  dimi- 
nutive machines,  by  hand  power,  worked 
12  hours  in  a  day — and  they  do  not  occu- 
py more  space  than  a  flour  barrel  on  its 
end — would  shell  500  barrels  of  corn  in 
two  weeks.  What  the  saving  would  be, 
every  farmer  can  calculate  for  himself, 
and  therefore  we  will  content  ourself  with 
simply  saying,  that  the  other  day,  in  wit- 
nessing a  trial  of  its  skill,  we  were  lite- 
rally astonished ;  before  we  thought  the 
ear  of  corn  was  fairly  in  the  sheller,  it 
had  performed  its  office,  and  the  grains 
were  lying  at  our  feet. — [Bait.  Farmer 

and  Gardener.] 

■  ■       ■        ■ 

TlIE   NEGLECTED    LADIES'    SLIPPER. 

We  see  by  a  notice  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Horticultural  Register,  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  in  May,  a  number  of  beautiful 
flowers  were  exhibited,  and  among  them 
a  North  American  plant,  called  the  Ladies' 
Slipper,  which,  it  is  added,  is  the  most 
brilliant  plant  that  has  ever  been  brought 
to  England.  So  the  poor  neglected  La- 
dies1 Slipper  has  found  favor  at  last]! 
Than  which,  a  more  beautiful  flower,  one 
of  richer  or  more  varied  hue,  does  riot 
adorn  a  river  ;  but  it  is  common,  and  that 
is  enough  to  seal  its  fate.  We  have  in 
our  view,  while  we  are  writing  this,  a  giant 
stalk  of  imperial  purple  flowers,  as  dou- 
ble as  leaves  can  make  them,  as  glossy 
as  satin,  and  in  the  tout  ensemble  present- 
ing a  sight  more  beautiful  than  Cleopa- 
tra in  all  her  loveliness  and  glory ;  but 
still  it  is  but  a  ladies'  slipper — an  Ameri- 
can ladies'  slipper,  and  like  the  prophet 
of  old,  it  has  to  go  out  of  its  own  coun- 
try in  search  of  honors. — [Bait.  Farmer 
and  Gardener.] 

■  ii.  hi  i  ii'-  *~~ 

Natural  History. — M.  Dussumier,  a  mer- 
chant at  Bourdeaux,  has  presented  to  the  Garden 
of  Plants  several  living  animals  of  great  rarity, 
among  which  are  the  dizigguetai,  or  humione,  the 
wild  horse  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  which  has  nev- 
er before  been  seen  in  France;  the  ours  jongleur, 
an  Indian  boar,  a  sheep  of  the  pure  Asiatic  breed,  a 
stag,  from  the  Axis,  and  several  apes  and  monkeys. 
-— [raris  Advertiser.] 


[From  the  Gofetrttor.] 
Circular  addressed  to  the  Raisers,  Inspect- 
ors, and  Consumers  of  Hops. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  brewers  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  convened  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  6th  March,  1835,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  causes  of  the  present  ruinous 
and  improper  practice  of  picking,  curing, 
and  inspection  of  hops,  by  which  a  very 
large  proportion  are  rendered  worse  than 
useless,  and  others  materially  injured,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  and  their  chair- 
man  made  the  following  report : 

In  presenting  this  communication,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  other  remark  to 
those  interested,  than  to  refer  to  the  important 
facts  that  are  here  disclosed,  to  show  that 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  picking  and  curing,  as  well 
as  a  corresponding  change  in  the  standard 
of  inspection  of  hops. 

We  ask  the  patient  indulgence  of  brew- 
ers, farmers,  and  inspectors,  for  the  liberty 
we  shall  unavoidably  be  compelled  to  use, 
in  pointing  out  the  errors  that  have  been 
fallen  into.  Your  committee  are  aware  of 
the  great  difference  between  persuading  a 
man  of  the  truth  of  any  new  proposition, 
with  that  of  convincing  him  he  is  wrong, 
and  satisfactorily  inducing  him  to  take  the 
way  of  truth.  We  know  we  have  one  dif- 
ficulty to  contend  with,  to  surmount  which 
we  are  apprised  will  require  not  only  all  our 
ingenuity,  but  also  all  the  forbearance  of 
those  concerned.  This  difficulty  is  the  rea- 
dy sale  of  hops  in  our  market,  in  the  im- 
perfect condition  they  are  now  produced. 
The  fawner  would  naturally  enough  ask 
why  all  this  clamor  about  lupulin  resin, 
early  and  late  picking,  while  we  can  get  16 
cents  per  pound,  and  2,000  pounds  per  acre, 
near  ($320  per  acre,)  per  annum  1  This 
is  all  fair  enough,  and  we  will  further  ad- 
mit, that  some  individual  who  may  ask  this 
question  has  himself  produced  hops  worth 
the  money,  and  as  good  an  article  as  either 
this  or  any  other  country  is  capable  of  pro. 
ducing ;  but  our  complaint  is  that  there  are 
but  very  few  of  this  fine  quality,  not  one 
bale  in  ten.  We  think  we  speak  advisedly, 
when  we  repeat,  that  out  of  the  8,500  bales, 
the  produce  of  New-York  and  the  eastern 
states,  there  may  not  be  more  than  8  or  900 
bales  in  prime  order;  that  we  may  be  perfect- 
ly understood,  we  earnestly  solicit  a  care, 
nil  perusal  of  an  analysis  of  hops  by  Dr. 
Ives,  of  New-York,  and  published  in  Silli- 
man's  Journal  of  Science,  2d  volume.  Since 
which,  the  attention  of  many  of  the  first 
chemists  and  physicians,  French,  Scotch, 
and  English,  have  carefully  experimented 
on  them,  and  the  result  has  been  nearly  the 
same.  In  one  essential  particular  they  all 
agree,  which  is  that  the  only  valuable  pro- 
perties are  contained  in  the  resinous  glo- 
bules, which  Dr.  Ives  calls  Ivpulin.  These 
globules  are  not  formed,  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  hop  is  ripe,  and  if  picked  either  a 
few  days  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  hop  is  an 
injury  instead  of  being  of  any  service,  as 
they  possess  neither  preservative  nor  medi- 
cinal qualities.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Ives  are  so  nearly  correct,  and  as  he  merits 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  la- 
bor and  skill  in  first  bringing  these  matters 
before  the  public,  we  will  copy  a  part  of 
them,  that  they  may  be  th#  more  extensive- 
ly known,  and  hope  the  valuable  and  impor-  • 
tant  facts  they  disclose  may  have  their  just 
influence  in  correcting  the  many  errors  that 
have  obtained,  in  the  picking,  curing,  and 
inspection  of  hops. 

EXPBBIMSNTS. 

"  Two  drachms  of  leaves  of  the  blossom 
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#f  the  hop,  from  whieh  all  the  lupulin  or  fa- 
rina had  been  separated,  were  digested  12 
hours  in  six  ounces  of  boiling  water.  The 
infusion  was  bitter  and  exceedingly  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste ;  it  possessed  none  of  the 
aromatic  flavor  and  peculiar  bitter  of  the 
lupulin.  When  filtered  and  evaporated,  it 
yielded  five  grains  of  nauseous  extract. 

"  The  same  leaves  were  again  digested  in 
six  ounces  of  proof  spirits ;  after  12  hours 
the  infusion  was  filtrated,  and  by  evapora- 
tion yielded  five  grains  of  extract  similar  to 
the  bst.  The  same  leaves  were  digested 
24  hours  in  alcohol :  the  infusions  manifest- 
ed none  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
hop ;  it  gave  by  evaporation  four  grains  of 
extract.  The  taste  of  none  of  the  extract- 
ive matter  obtained,  from  the  leaves,  was 
sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  hop  to  de- 
signate that  it  was  obtained  from  that  arti- 
cle. 

"  From  this,  and  other  similar  experi- 
ments leading  to  the  same  results,  I  think 
it  is  conclusively  proved  that  the  virtue  of 
the  hop  resides  exclusively  in  the  lupulin ; 
that  the  leaves  contain  a  nauseous  extract- 
ive matter  which  is  imparted  to  water  and 
to  alcohol,  and  which,  instead  of  adding  to 
the  bitter  and  aromatic  flavor  of  the  lupu- 
lin, partially  neutralizes  or  destroys  it. 

**Xne  obvious  inference  from  these  re- 
sults have,  as  I  conceive,  been  demonstrated 
—that  the  lupulin  alone  contains  the  bitter 
principle  and  the  aromatic  flavor  of  the  hop, 
which  are  essential  to  the  excellence  and 
preservation  of  malt  liquor/' 

These  discoveries  of  Dr.  Ives,  immedi- 
ately brought  the  attention  of  M.  M.  Payne, 
and  M.  Chevallier,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  of  France  to  this  subject.  The 
learned  compiler  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  Doc- 
tor John  Bostock.  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Dr.  Paris, 
an  able,  profound:  medical  writer,  all  agree 
that  the  lupulin  is  the  only  valuable  part  of 
the  hop ;  and  Dr.  Paris  particularly  men- 
tions the  hop  as  the  most  valuable  ingredi- 
ent in  ale,  its  stomachic  qualities  powerful- 
ly aiding  digestion,  "  and  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  lower  classes,  enabling  them  to 
digest  their  innutritive  food ;"  he  says  Dr. 
Franklin  was. wrong  in  condemning  ale, 
and  deprecates  "  the  disappearance  ot  small 
beer  from  the  tables  of  the  rich,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  replace  the  tonic  of  the 
hop." 

From  the  above  authorities  there  is  one 
certain  fact  established,  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  leaves  forming  the  pod 
of  the  hop  contain  nothing  of  value  for 
the  purpose  of  brewing ;  an  acrid  nauseous 
bitter,  the  only  properties  they  possess. 

In  looking  back  to  the  qualities  of  hops 
the  markets  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
furnished,  our  opinion  is,  that  the  standard 
has  gradually  deteriorated ;  many  are  now 
branded  firsts  which  have  been  picked  be- 
fore the  resin  had  begun  to  form  in  them, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  branded 
firsts  are  picked  before  the  hops  are  ripe, 
and  the  resin  or  lupulin  but  partially  ap- 
pearing, being  only  sap,  as  soon  as  dry  it 
m  dissipated,  and  very  shortly  after,  not 
even  the  smell  of  the  aroma  is  perceptible. 

This  principal  error  of  pieking  hops  be- 
fore they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another,  as  far  as  it  goes,  equally 
pernicious  ;  using  brimstone  to  give  them 
Che  appearance  of  maturity, — hence  our 
markets  are  furnished  with  first-rate  hop 
pods  or  leaves,  without  any  lupulin,  pos- 
sessing only  the  nauseous,  acrid  bitter,  of 
unripe  vegetation,  and  charged  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  most  deleterious  matter  to 
a  vinous  fei  mentation. 

Various  circumstances  have  combined  to 


bring  about  this  lamentable  state  of  things. 
The  inspector  is  not  the  principal  iu  fault  lor, 
branding  as  firsts  those  which  are  refuse 
from  early  picking  and  brimstone.  This 
error  no  doubt  had  its  origin  with  mistaken 
men  conducting  the  brewing  business,  and 
ignorant  of  either  the  culture,  curing,  or 
their  essential  properties.  These  men 
wanted  hops  that  would  impart  no  color  to 
their  liquor,  and  advised  the  inspectors,  that 
hops,  when  ripe,  were  refuse,  because  when 
ripe,  the  leaves  forming  the  head  of  the  hop 
acquired  a  brown  or  yellow  tinge,  slightly 
coloring  the  ale  ;  consequently,  the  inspect- 
ors have  branded  those  hops  firsts,  which 
are  gathered  green,  before  the  lupulin  is 
formed  in  them,  and  from  this  ill-advised 
source,  brimstone  has  been  introduced  and 
applied  to  both  early  and  late  picked  hops  ; 
to  the  early,  to  take  away  the  green,  and  to 
the  late,  to  take  away  the  brown  color,  and 
bleach  them  all  to  the  imaginary  pale  ale 
standard.  By  this  pernicious  course,  the 
rinds,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  fruit,  and  for  the  wholesale  aro- 
matic resin,  we  are  presented  with  an 
acrid,  unhealthy  bitter. 
t** Another  cause  may  explain  why  our 
markets  are  yearly  retrogading,  which  is, 
the  early  demand  for  shipping,  or  a  scar- 
city among  the  brewers ;  hence  often  enor- 
mous prices  are  paid  for  trash,  not  worth 
the  cartage  for  manure.  This  early  demand 
makes  numbers  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  chance  of  advanced  prices  and  the 
first  sales,  while  they  run  no  risk  of  the 
inspectors  condemning  them,  from  early 
picking.  The  farmers  also  find  their  inte- 
rests served  in  early  picking,  as  it  gives  a 
much  longer  time  lor  harvest,  enabling 
them  with  but  trifling  help,  and  less  kiln 
room,  to  [secure  their  J  crop :  and  can  we 
blame  them,  while  brewers  and  inspectors 
second  their  wishes  ? 

We  have  no  personal  feelings,  nor  intend 
attaching  censure  to  any  individual ;  but  in- 
sist that  our  present  standard  of  inspection 
is  an  imposition ;  it  does  not  indicate  the 
maturity  or  intrinsic  value  of  the  hops.  To 
be  a  competent  judge  of  hops,  requires  ex- 
perience, and  a  nice  discrimination;  it  is 
impossible  for  any  man  to  decide,  correctly, 
unless  he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  every 
peculiar  odor  that  hops  may  have  ;  his 
sense  of  smell  must  be  acute ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  hops  are  dry,  that  they  look 
well  on  the  outside,  that  they  have  not  been 
heated,  smoked,  stewed,  brims-toned,  or 
burnt :  they  must  have  the  strong,  pungent, 
aromatic  smell  of  the  hop  when  ripe,  and 
just  plucked  from  the  stem  ;  they  must  have 
the  small  globules  of  resin  or  lupulin,  like 
gems  surrounding  the  cove  of  the  pod,  and 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  calyxses  or 
leaves  ;  without  this  lupulin  they  are  re- 
fuse.   All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

L.  Fidleb,  Chairman. 
Resolvedt-r~That  this  report  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  trade. 

B.  Boyn,  President. 

[M.  Vas8Ar,  Secretary. 

The  above  report  was  transmitted  to  the 
brewers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee, 
who  concurred  with  the  brewers  of  the 
state  of  New-York,  in  the  adoption  of*  the 
above  report. 

George  Pepper,  Frederick  Gaul  &  Sons ; 
Samuel  N.  Gray ;  Hutchinson  &  Stump  ; 
Abbott,  Newlin  &  Co.  ,  Francis  &  W.  J. 
Perot ;  M.  L.  Dawson ;  Thos.  C.  Luders. 

Philadelphia,  June  18, 1835. 

[We  have  received  for  publication  the*  circular  of 
the  Pennsylvania  brewers,  which  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  insert,  as  the  opinions  it  expresses  accord 
with  those  in  the  preceding  circular.] 


Remarks  of  the  Conductor, — We  cheer- 
fully give  insertion  to  the  above  communi- 
cation, as  containing  matter  worthy  the  no* 
tice  of  farmers,  particularly  of.  the  hop 
grower.  And  we  beg  leave"  to  suggest  to 
the  worthy  fraternity  of  brewers,  as  the 
most  ready  and  efficient  means  of  improv- 
ing the  hop  culture,  the  propriety  of  offering 
liberal  premiums  for  the  best  samples  of 
hops  that  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  Albany 
October  Fair.  This  is  a  great  hop  market, 
and  the  crop  will  then  be  mostly  ready  for 
sale.  It  will  be  the  means  of  congregating 
together  the  growers,  bdyers,  and  inspect- 
ors ;  of  instructing  all  in  the  criteria  which 
indicate  the  first  quality ;  of  demonstrating 
the  relative  value  of  good  and  bad  parcels  ; 
and  of  instructing  the  growers  in  the  best 
methods  of  curing  their  crops.  Let  a  judi- 
cious committee  be  appointed,  to  decide  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  parcels  shown  ; 
to  point  out  defects,  explain  the  causes  of 
them  ;  and  to  report  facts,  with  directions 
for  managing  the  curing  process.  All  par. 
ties  would  be  benefitted  by  the  arrangement 
here  recommended. 


The  Grain  Worm  is  literally  destroy- 
ing our  wheat  fields.  The  product  of 
this  crop  in  our  vicinity  will  probably  not 
be  equal  to  the  seed  sown,  although  but 
for  the  worm  the  prospect  was  flattering* 
We  do  not  know  how  far  south  and  west 
the  evil  has  extended.  Steeping  the  seed 
in  brine,  and  liming  it,  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  preventive.  We  invite  communi- 
cations on  this  subject. 

The  warm  and  wet  weather  in  the  month 
of  July  has  also  been  prejudicial  to  the 
wheat  crops,  in  causing  rust,  which  it  is 
well  known  checks  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  and  causes  the  grain  to  shrivel.  It 
is  a  received  opinion,  that  the  grain 
ceases  to  enlarge  when  it  becomes  badly 
affected  with  rust,  and  that  it  is  most  ad- 
visable to  cut  it,  though  not  arrived  at  ma- 
turity.— [Cultivator.] 

[From  late  English  papers.} 
Silk  Culture. — A  company  has  been  formed 
in  Norwich  for  rearing  silkworms.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  120,000  of  these  valuable  insects,  in  a 
mosthe.Uthy  state,  and  hwe  planted  1,000  mulber- 
ry trees  for  future  provisions.  In  the  mean- 
time contributions  of  mulberry  leaves  have  beta 
liberally  afforded  by  many  gentlemen  who  are  de- 
sirous of  encouraging  the  undertaking. 

American  Aloe. — One  of  those  sights  which 
are  said  to  occur  but  once  in  a  century,  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  American  aloe,  will  shortly  take  place 
in  a  specimen  of  the  variegated  variety  at  the  Sur- 
rey Zoological  Gardens.  It  is  believed  to  be  about 
seventy  years  old ;  the  crown  of  the  plant  opened 
on  the  eighth  of  June,  and  the  flower-stem  has 
been  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  a 
day ;  it  is  calculated  by  gardeners  that  it  will  reach 
to  the  height  of  from  24  to  28  feet,  that  the  number 
of  flower-buds  will  be  from  three  to  fpur  thousand, 
and  that  it  will  continue  flowering  nearly  six  weeks. 
The  period  at  which  the  agave  arrives  at  maturity 
varies  according  to  circumsta-ices;  in  hot,  or  other- 
wise favorable  climates,  it  grows,  rapidly,  but  in 
milder  regions,  or  under  the  care  of  the  gardener, 
it  requires  the  longest  period  that  has  been  assign- 
ed to  it,  which  h:\s  given  rise  to  the  popular  error, 
th.it  the  flowering  occurs  only  once  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  years. 

The  subject  of  exportation  of  flour  from  this 
country  to  America,  in  consequence  of  its  high 
price  in  the  United  States,  and  the  low  value 
it  realizes  here,  lias  excited  some  interest  at  Liver- 
pool. 

Patent  Laws. — Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a 
bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  of  patents.  The 
objects  intended  were  generally  to  facilitate  the  ob- 
taining of  patents,  and  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of 
them  to  the  inventors. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


ftlSW-YOIlK  AMERICAN. 

AUGUST  15— SI,  1835. 


SUMMARY. 

Captain  Back. — The  Montreal  Gazette  says — 

As  our  citizens  have  always  taken  a  lively  inter- 
est hi  this  expedition,  we  think  it  right  to  lay  be- 
fore them  again  the  instructions  which  Capt.  Back 
received  from  Government,  shortly  before  leaving 
England,  (as  detailed  by  the  Arctic  Land  Commit- 
tee, in  the  prospectus  published  by  us  in  April, 
1833,)  and  then  so  far  as  we  are  able,  from  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  procure,  afford  them 
a  brief  sketch  of  what  was  actually  accomplished. 
After  directing  him  to  place  himself  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  instructions 
ran  thus : — 

"  To  leave  Liverpool  early  in  February,  and  to 

Sroceed  with  his  party  by  way  of  New  York  to 
lontreat,  and  thence  along  the  usual  route  pur- 
sued by  North  West  Traders,  to  Great  Slave  Lake, 
which  it  is  hoped  that  \)Q  will  reach  by  the  20th 
J«ty.  He  is  then  to  strike  off  to  the  north-east- 
ward, or  in  such  other  direction  as  he  may  ascer- 
tain to  be  the  most  expedient,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Thew-ec-cho,  or  Great  Fish  River,  which  is  be- 
lieved either  to  issue  from  Great  Slave  Lake,  or  to 
rise  in  its  vicinity,  and  thence  to  flow  with  a  navi- 
gable course  to  the  northward  till  it  reaches  the 
sea.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  this  river,  he  is 
to  select  a  convenient  situation  for  a  winter  resi- 
dence, and  immediately  appoint  a  portion  of  his 
force  to  erect  a  house  thereon  ;  but,  if  possible,  he 
b  to  proceed  himself  with  an  adequate  party,  and 
explore  the  river  to  the  coast  the  same  season, 
ereeting  a  conspicuous  land-mark  at  its  mouth,  and 
leaving  notice  of  his  intention  to  return  the  ensuing 
spring,  in  case  Captain  Ross  should  be  making 
progress  along  this  part  of  the  shore.  He  is  to 
lake  tare,  however,  to  return  before  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  to  avoid  any  undue  exposure  of 
his  mon.  During  the  winter  he  is  directed  to  con- 
struct two  boats  capable  of  navigating  the  Polar 
Sea;  and,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  again  to  descend  its  shores. 

"  His  proceedings  afterwards  are  necessarily  left 
much  to  his  own  judgment.  He  is  first  to  push  on 
to  Cape  Garry,  where  His  Majesty's  late  ship 
Fury  was  wrecked ;  on  the  remaining  stores  of 
which  it  is  known  that  Capt.  Ross  in  some  meas- 
ure relied ;  but  in  making  for  this  point,  whether 
by  the  east  or  west,  he  will  be  governed  by  the 
position  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  other  local 
circumstances,  as  he  progressively  ascertains  them. 
While  passing  along  the  coast,  he  is  to  keep  a  vio- 
lent lookout  upon  the  shore  for  any  signal  or  indi- 
cation of  the  party  which  he  was  in  search  of  (par- 
ticularly at  the  entrance  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury 
Straits,  should  he  take  the  eastern  passage : )  and 
in  the  event  of  his  meeting  them  previous  to  his  ar- 
rival at  Cape  Garry,  he  is  to  oner  to  return  and 
conduct  them  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Settlement. — 
Or,  should  he  find  any  indication  of  their  having 
been  on  any  part  of  the  coast  before  his  arrival,  he 
is  to  search  minutely  for  some  memorial,  that  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  their  intentions  ;  and  pro- 
ceed, in  the  event  of  success,  in  whatever  practica- 
ble direction  may  seem  best  calculated  to  lead  him 
to  them.  But  whatever  may  be  his  prospects  of 
success,  he  is  on  no  account  to  prolong  his  search 
beyond  such  a  period  of  the  year  (varying  from 
the  12th  to  the  20th  of  August,  according  to  the 
distance  he  may  have  attained)  as  will  ensure  his 
return  to  his  winter  quarters  before  the  severe 
weather  sets  in ;  as  on  his  acting  in  this  particular 
with  due  caution,  may  depend  the  eventual  safety 
and  success  of  the  whole  expedition. 

"On  his  return  to  his  temporary  establishment 
he  is  carefully  to  examine  the  state  of  his  supplies 
communicating  also  with  Great  Slave  Lake,  to  as- 
certain whether  additional  stores  arc  there  collected 
for  him.  And  if  he  finds  that  he  can,  with  reason- 
able^prudence,  devote  «a  second  summer  to  the  scr- 
viccon  which  he  is  engaged,  he  is  directed  to  do 
so,  proceeding  in  a  different  direction  to  that  previ- 
ously traversed  ;  but  if  not,  he  is  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  spring. 

"Subordinate  to  the  object  of  finding  CapLRoss, 
or  any  survivors  or  survivor  of  his  party,  he  is  to 
direct  his  attention  to  mapping  what  remains  un- 
known of  the  coast*  which  he  visits,  and  making 
such  other  scientific  observations  as  his  leisure  will 
admit,  for  which  purposes  the  requisite  instruments 
hare  been  supplied  to  Jiira.    But  he  m  not  for  such 


objects,  to  deviate  from  his  principal  pursuit,  until  t 
he  shall  have  either  succeeded  in  its  accomplish! 
ment,  or  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  its  success 
is  impossible." 

During  the  winter>  the  expedition  had  to  endux- 
great  privations  and  sufferings,  owing  to  the  scare 
city  of  food,  and  the  ^e  verity  of  the  weather.  On 
the  25th  of  April,  being  exactly  one  year  after  he 
had  left  Lachinc,  and  during  a  very  "neavy  snow 
storm,  the  despatch  communicating  Capt.  Ross's 
safe  return  was  delivered  to  Capt.  Back.  The  pri- 
mary object  for  which  the  journey  was  undertaken 
being  thus  happily  fulfilled  by  other  agents,  Capt. 
Back  made  preparations  for  complying  with  the 
secondary  part  of  his  instructions-— the  examina- 
tion of  the  coast  between  Point  Turnagain  and 
Ross's  Pillar.  Several  boats  were  with  the  utmost 
activity  built  during  the  winter,  but  in  spring,  find- 
ing that  they  had  an  insufficient  supply  of  provis- 
ions, they  could  only  take  one  with  them.  It  was 
not  until  the  month  of  July,  1834,  that  the  expedi- 
tion got  to  open  water  on  the  Thlew  ee-chodezeth, 
or  Great  Fish  River.  Captain  Back,  we  believe, 
succeeded  in  determining  tnat  this  river  runs  to  the 
northward,  and  if  we  understand  the  purport  of  the 
scanty  information  which  has  reached  us,  it  has  its 
source  on  a  height  of  land,  about  150  or  200  miles 
from  Fort  Reliance,  the  winter  establishment  of  the 
expedition,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Great  Slave 
Lake.  Capt.  Back  is  the  first  European  who  has 
visited  Great  Eish  River,  and  examined  its  course 
to  the  Polar  Seas.  Its  very  existence  was  doubted 
by  many  geographers.  It  is  said  to  be  large,  but 
dangerous  of  navigation — greatly  impeded  by  ice, 
and  having  little  but  mounds  of  sand  along  its 
banks.  It  falls  into  the  Polar  Sea,  at  a  point,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  that  coincides  very  near  to  the 
place  assigned  to  it  by  Captain  Back  and  the  Arctic 
Committee  in  London,  in  their  prospectus  already 
referred  to. 

Farther  than  this,  we  only  know  that  the  party 
of  intrepid  travellers  had  to  encounter  every  ob- 
stacle to  which  polar  navigation  is  liable,  and  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  immense  masses  of  ice,  ac- 
companied by  uncommonly  severe  weather,  finally 
arrested  their  progress. 

How  far  the  labors  of  the  expedition  will  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  line  of  coast,  we  are 
unable  to  say;  but  from  what  has  been  stated 
above,  it  is  obvious  that  a  new  route  has  been 
opened  to  the  Polar  sea,  and  that  n  large  blank 
which  formerly  struck  the  eye,  on  surveying  the 
map,  will  now  in  a  great  measure  be  filled  up. — 
Captain  Back  will,  we  believe,  have  much  inter- 
esting'in  forma  tiou  to  communicate,  respecting  his 
observations  on  the  Aurora,  the  changes  on  the 
needle,  as  he  drew  Northward,  &c~  The  ex- 
treme cold,  experienced,  we  learn,  was  70  deg. 
below  zero. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Fort  Reliance,  which 
place  Captain  Back  left  on  20th  March,  1835,  and 
travelled  on  snow  shoes  to  Fort  Chipewyan.— 
From  this  station  he  departed  on  28th  May,  and 
arrived  at  Lachinc,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the 
6th  inst. 

Thus  has  terminated  an  expedition  undertaken 
from  the  most  generous  and  lofty  motives  of  which 
,our  nature  is  susceptible,  pursued  with  the  utmost 
ardor  and  zeal,  and  conducted  in  safety  through 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  Kind,  with 
the  most  consummate  wisdom. 

Captain  Back  arrived  in  Montreal  this  morning, 
and  will  leave  for  New  York  in  a  day  or  two,  in 
order  to  embark  in  the  packet  ship  of  the  16th  inst. 
for  Liverpool. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  returned  to 
Washington  on  Monday,  from  his  visit  to  the  Rip- 
raps. 

The  Jersey  City  Ferry  has,  it  will  be  seen,  re- 
duced the  rate  of  ferriage  on  pleasure  carriages. 
This  will  have  the  effect,  doubtless,  of  tempting 
citizens  in  search  of  pleasant  drives,  to  cross  the 
Hudson  for  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  population  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  has  increased  within  five  years 
about  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  1830,  it  was  6,784  : 
it  is  now  8,41 1. 

It  is  stated  that  the  annual  worth  of  all  the 

mechanical  and  maunfacturing  products  of  the 

United  States,  is  about  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 


[Fnm  the  PhUaddpMa  Gasctte.) 
The  Gialab  CbtLstiii.— Our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  ♦Girard  College  charged  Dr.  Lieber  with 
drawing  up  a  plan  of  education  for  the  great  insti- 
tution to  be  erected  by  the  munificent  bequest  of 
our  late  fellow  citizen.  The  Board  ordered  On 
Lieber*s  report  io  be  published,  and  both  in  French 
and  German  periodicals  which  concern  themselves 
with  subjects  relating  to  education,  not  to  speak  of 
our  own  American  journals,  this  complete  and  able 
work  of  our  townsman  has  been  spoken  of  in  high 
terms.  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  notice  the 
nineteenth  No.  of  the  London  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Education,  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Dhtusion  of  Useful  fcnowU 
edge,  where  an  article  on  the  same  work  with  co- 
pious extracts  and  many  nattering  remarks,  will 
be  found.  The  reviewer  says  towards  the  end  of 
this  article  i  "  The  sound  views  developed  by  t>r« 
Lieber  gives  us  reason  to  expect  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  College  from  which  we  trust  that  the  U. 
States  will  derive  every  advantage  that  her  best 
friends  can  wish." 

In  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Report,  how- 
ever, in  which  Dr.  Leiber  expresses  his  opinion, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  the  design  of  Mf.  Gi- 
rard to  exclude  religion  from  the  College,  the  Re* 
viewer  seems  to  take  exception  to  it.  He  thinks 
the  Dr.  has  not  construed  the  will  with  sufficient 
strictness,  which,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  is  charging 
him  with  a  bias  that  can  injure  no  man  who  has 
charge  of  a  literary  institution. 

The  cause  of  civilization  has  at  length  really  be* 
come  a  general  and  inter-national  cause,  and  while 
we  find  a  London  periodical  recommending  the  re* 
marks  of  Dr»  Leiber  to  general  attention,  we  see 
that  an  official  report  made  to  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Geneva,  refers  to  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem as  the  most  perfect,  and  to  Dr.  Lieber's  re- 
marks in  his  translations  of  the  work  of  Mons* 
Beaumont  and  Torqueville  on  the  same  subject,  as 
of  great  importance  in  this  cause  of  absorbing  in* 
terest*  Dr.  Lieber  has  been  elected  to  one  of  the 
chairs  in  the  S.  Carolina  College  at  Columbia, 
whither,  as  we  understand,  he  will  shortly  proceed. 
We  congratulate  this  Institution  upon  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  so  capable  and  learned  a  Professor,  and 
doubt  not  that  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  placing  him  there,  will  be  fully 
realized. 

Great  Steamboat  Speed. — The  steamboat 
Robert  L.  Stevens,  Capt  Dean,  left  New  York  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  and 
arrived  here  fiftcenn  minutes  past  nine  this  morn- 
ing, making  her  trip  in  nine  hours.  She  made  no 
landings. 

Wears  indebted  to  Mr.  Holdridge,  the  second 
officer  of  the  R.  L.  Stevens,  for  the  New  York  Sun 
of  this  morning,  from  which  we  copy  several  kens 
of  news,— [Alb.  Evening  Jour.] 

Incident. — We  are  informed  that  yesterday 
when  the  train  of  cars  on  the  German  town  Rail- 
road was  in  full  motion,  an  object  was  descried  on 
the  road,  and  the  velocity  of  the  car  was  checked. 
On  approaching  nearer  a  child  was  found  lying  in 
the  road  asleep.  Its  little  arm  and  head  were  rest- 
ing on  the  railroad,  and  it  was  some  time  before,  the 
unconscious  innocent  was  awakened. — The  yong- 
ster  had  probably  got  tired  of  play,  and  selected 
this  perilous  pillow  to  crjoy  a  comfortable  nap. — 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  managers  of 
the  different  branches  of  this  road  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  care  and  vigilance.  At  starting 
and  stopping  the  engine,  forge  crowds  collect 
around  the  cars,  and  nothing  but  the  constant  and 
commendable  attention  of  the  managers  would  pre- 
vent the  frequent  occurrence  of  deplorable  acci- 
dents.— [Phila.  Gaz.J 

A  layman  in  Providence,  who  occasionally  ex- 
horted at  evening  meetings,  thus  expressed  his  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  Deity : 

"  Brethren — I  am  just  as  confident  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being  as  I  am  that  there  is  flour  in  Alex- 
andria; and  that  I  know  for  a  certainty,  as  I 
yesterday  received  from  there  a  lot  of  300  bbls. 
fresh  superfine,  which  I  will  sell  as  low  as  any 
man  for  cash.w 

This  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  a  sermon  we 
once  heard  in  Alabama — "You  are  all  gone 
astray,"  said  the  preacher,  "you  are  all  sinners, 
and  have  §one  astray—just  as  my  horse  did  when 
I  was  up  in  Kentucky  lately,  and  I  ha'nt  found 
him  yet,  and  you  must  supply  me  with  another 
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in  liis  place,  for  I  can't  afford  to  preach  for  nothing 
and  lose  my  horse  too.M— [Philad.  Com.  Herald.] 

The  Mechanic— Under  this  name,  a  new 
penny  paper  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  edited 
by  Thomas  N.  Carr,  and  is  to  be  mainly  devoted 
"  to  advocate  the  interests,  and  defend  the  rights, 
of  the  mechanics  as  a  body.''  We  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  all  plans  having  a  tendency  to  separate 
one  class  of  our  multifarious  and  busy  population 
from  another,  by  appeals  addressed  exclusively,  or 
peculiarly,  to  them.  We  are  in  the  eye,  and  in  the 
practice,  of  the  law,  all  equal— have  all,  common 
rights,  and  may  alike  aim  at  every  public  station. 
The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  defending  the  rights, 
and  advocating  the  interests,  as  well  of  mechan- 
ics, as  of  men  of  all  other  callings,  is,  to  inculcate 
generally,  obedience  to  the  law,  mutual  forbear- 
ance, strict  morality,  and  the  constant  practical  ap- 
plication of  tha.t  golden  rule  of  Christianity,  "  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by." 

The  first  number  of  this  little  paper  is  lying  be- 
fore us,  and  subject  to  the  exception  above  stated, 
seems  to  us  to  be  well  got  up.  Its  editorial  matter 
is  good  both  in  style  and  thought. 

Episcopate  op  Michigan.— Many  of  our  read- 
ers are  aware  that  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Whitehouse, 
D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rochester,  has 
been  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Michigan  at  the 
recent  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  held 
at  Tecumseh.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Dr.  W. 
has  declined  the  election,  as  well  as  the  rectorship 
of  SU  Paul's  Churh  of  this  city,  which  had  been 
tendered  to  him.  There  not  being  sufficient  time 
to  call  a  special  convention  of  the  Diocese  to  make 
another  election  before  the  meeting  of  the  general 
convention,  the  probability  is,  that  this  diocese  will 
continue  to  remain  for  the  present  under  the  episco- 
pal charge  of  the  bishop  of  Ohio. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  feel  inte- 
rested, we  will  state  that  the  vestry  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  this  city,  having  anticipated  the  decision 
of  Dr.  Whitehouse,  have  taken  steps  to  procure  a 
rector  withoui  delay ;  and  the  two  wardens,  who 
are  now  absent  to  the  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
are  clothed  with  power  to  make  such  an  engage- 
ment, as  to  them  may  seem  proper.— [Detroit  Jour- 
nal. 11th  Aug.]  m 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  American : 

As  there  was  some  mistake  in  your  paper  in  re- 
lation to  the  commencement  at  Union  College,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  annexed  para- 
graph in  your  next  No.,  and  oblige  many  of  the 
friends  of  old  Union. 

At  the  Commencement  at  Union  College  on  the 
2d  ulu,  88  members  of  the  graduating  class  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  A.  B.;  wnd  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  B.  was  conferred  on  Wm.  Belden,  sen.  of  Brook- 

lyn. 

The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
Amos  W.  Brown,  Adam  Crounce,  Lyman  Cobb, 
and  Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  of  New  York.  The  same 
degree  was  also  conferred  on  20  alumni  of  the  col- 
lege. Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.,  and  R.  B.  Taney,  and  Abram  Van 
Yechten,  of  Albany,  that  of  L.L.  D. 

A  Church  in  the  "  par  West." — As  the  eye 
of  philanthropy  gazes  in  astonishment  upon  the 
magically  changing  aspect  of  our  wide  and  beauti- 
ful valley,  and  is  delighted  at  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  car  of  civilization,  which  glides  over  its  fea- 
tures— converting  the  wilderness  into  a  garden, — 
like  sun-shine  chasing  shadows  along  the  bosom  of 
the  great  deep— it  is  possible  that  a  cloud  of  doubt 
may  at  times  o'crcastthe  scenery — whether  this 
valley  will  really  become  happier  from  the  change 
whicn  we  are  so  wont  to  admire ;  and  a  tear  of 
pity  may  fill  the  eye  as  she  beholds  the  simple 
Aborigines  driven  for  from  the  loved  objects  of  their 
early  and  fond  remembrance.  She  knows  that  the 
garden'*  produce*  is  often  inferior  to  that  of  the 
desert  ;  that  the  first  awkward  efforts  of  art,  will  be 
but  to  mutilate  those  of  nature,  and  well  may  her 
sighs  mingle  with  those  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  deep 
forest,"  as  she  looks  on  the  ruthless  inroads  of  the 
firebrand  and  the  axe. 

There  are,  however,  some  portion*  of  the  path 
traced  by  the  wheels  of  civilization,  which  may  be 


viewed  with  a  pleasure  unclouded  by  doubts,  car 
tears,  or  sighs,— those  portions  we  mean,  where 
religion  was  an  occupant  of  the  car.  Tis  true  the 
Indian  may  thence  retire,  but  he  is  followed  by  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  The  triumph  there  over  nature, 
is  not  of  art,  but  of  grace.  The  simplicity  of  the 
savage  theret  is  not  the  dupe  of  the  white  man's 
cunning,  but  the  happy  conquest  of  the  high,  the 
unsearchable  "wisdom  of  God."  The  "moun- 
tains and  the  hills  break  forth  into  sigliing"  there ; 
the  "  trees  of  the  field  all  clap  their  hands"  in  tri- 
umphant echo  to  each  stroke  of  the  thundering  axe, 
and  the  wood-spirit  rejoices  as  she  beholds  her 
proud  oaks  totter,  for  she  knows  they  are  to  be- 
come pillars  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah  ! 
We  were  led  into  the  train  of  thought  that  sug- 

Sested  the  above,  when  about  to  write  a  notice  that 
le  Episcopal  church  edifice,  now  on  the  eve  of 
completion  m  our  village,  would,  on  Sunday  the 
second  of  August,  be  opened  (the  first  time)  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service. 

Among  the  many  pleasing  objects  that  strike 
the  eye  of  a  visiter  to  this  neighborhood,  the  build- 
ing wo  have  mensioned  is  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  the  one  on  which  his  gaze  may  rest  with 
the  most  unmingled  satisfaction.  Passing  over  the 
higher  reasons  for  the  pleasure  of  the  beholder, 
we  would  observe  of  our  church,  that  in  the  sim- 
ple, yet  elegant  grace  of  its  external  proportions, 
the  commodious  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  every 
thing  within,  and  the  picturesque  and  conspicuous- 
ly situated  ground  of  its  location,  it  stands  confes- 
sedly without  a  rival  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
— a  noble,  and  we  trust,  not  useless  monument  of 
the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  Western  Episcopalians, 
and  of  the  beneficence  of  many  residing  at  the 
East — [Tecumseh  Democrat.] 

Post  Office  Department,  ) 
August  11th,  1835.         j- 
Mstract  from  the  Journal  for  the  week  ending  this 

day, 

1.  Post  Offices  Established. 
Scraper,  Jackson  co.,  Ala. 
Franklin,  Jasper  co.,  Mi. 

West  Alton,  Stafford  co.,  N.  H. 
Canada  Line,  Somerset  co.,  Maine. 
North  Garden,  Albemarle  co.,  Va. 

2.  Post  Offices  Discontinued. 
Chittenden,  Calloway  co.,  Ky. 
AUston's,  Saint  Mary's  co.,  Md, 

3.  Change  of  Name. 

The  name  of  the  office  at  Taledego,  Noxubee 
co.,  ML,  changed  to  Macon. 

4.  Appointments  of  Postmasters. 

Pascal  St.  Clear,  Scraper,  Jackson  co.,  Ala. 
*  William  Ellis,  Franklin,  Jasper  co.,  Mi. 
•  Jefferson  Clement,  Macon,  Noxubee  co.,  Mi. 

Abner  Vaughan,  Mount  Vernon  Furnace,  Mont- 
gomery co.,  Ten. 

Horace  Look,  Collins ville,  Madison  co.,  III. 

William  T.  Yeomans,  Helena,  Phillips  co.,  Ar. 

Ter. 
Israel  F.Hall,  House's  Spring,  Jeffetson  co., 

Mo. 
Wardlow  Howard,  Middleburgb,  Hardeman  co., 

Ten. 

Benjamin  G.  Estill,  Cane  Hill,  Washington  co., 
Ar.  Ter. 

Harvey  L.  Williams,  Fruits,  Calloway  co.,  Mo. 

Charles  Douglass,  King  William  C.H^King 
William  co.,  Va. 

Gordon  H.  Wallace,  Missouriton,  Saint  Charles 
co.,  Mo. 

Austin  A.  Gibbons,  Sulphur  Rock,  Independence 
co.,  Ar.  Ter. 

Willis  Dougherty,  Martinsville,  Clark  co.,  111. 

Abner  C.  Beckham,  Crocketts,  Gibson  county, 
Ten. 

John  Sawyer,  West  Alton,  Strafford  co.,  N.  H. 

Rufus  Hilton,  Canada  Line,  Somerset  co.,  Me. 

Thomson  Armor,  Monroe,  Butler  co.,  Ohio.  . 

John  Cummings,  Canton,  Bradford  co.,  Pa. 

William  Atkisson,  Franklin,  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 

George  BowTby.  Harrison,  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

Joseph  M.  Sterling  Bryant's,  Fayette  co.,  Pa. 

John  Ferrall,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia 
co.,  Pa- 
Daniel  Coleman,  Jacksonopolis,  Jackson  co., 
Mich.  Ter. 

Jacob  Morris,  Lishaskill,  Albany  co.,  N.  V. 

David  S.  Brown,  Cheviot,  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio. 

John  BurtnetU  Landisburg,  Perry  co.,  Pa. 

JohnR.  DeJSoyelles,  Punchill,  Schoharie  CO., 

Peter  L.  Dubois,  Olive,  Ulster  co,  ft  Y, 


Matthew  Fowler,  Baring,  Washington  co.,  Me. 

John  W.  Stewart,  Allen,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y« 

Joshua  Maynard,  Scipio,  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 

Leerand  Mlead,  Edenville,  Orange  con  N.  Yt 

5&dok  W.  Mc&new,  Bladenaburgh,  Prince 
George's  co.,  Md. 

John  Young,  Columbia,  Columbia  co.,  Ohio. 

James  Kinsolvin,  North  Garden,  Albemarle  co., 
Va.     % 

Joel  Forester,  Watson's  Grove,  Green  Co.,  Ca. 

Flcmming  Moscley,  Scutiletown,  Laurens  Di*> 
trict,  S.  C. 

Thomas  B.  Wright,  Mount  Airy,  Surrsy  co., 
JN.  O* 

William  A.  Austin,  Bellefonte,  Jackson  eo. 
Ala. 

William   F.  Thomas,  Brindleton  Burke    co., 

N.C.  ' 

James  Beverly,  Churchville,  Montgomery  co*, 

IN.  v», 

Jared  Irwin,  Lumpkin,  Stewart  co.,  Ga. 
Anthony  D.  Clark,  Woodlands,  Marshall  co., 
Va. 

John  Weaver,  Caldwell,  Greenville  District, 
S.  C. 

John  B.  Black,  Milton,  Laurens  District  S.  C. 

Elias  H.  Kemp,  Foultown,  Decatur  co.,Ga. 

Simeon  Lindsley,  New  Vernon,  Morris,  co.,  N. 
Jersey. 
£  Orrin  Hall,  Navarino,  Onondaga  co.,  N.,Y. 

Ordered,  that  a  fine  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  be 
imposed  on  James  Reesidc,  contractor  on  the  route 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  for  failure  of  the 
mail  on  the  3d  insL 

By  the  schr.  Jane?  Capt.  Davis,  we  have  Bermu- 
da papers  to  Aug.  8,  inclusive.  The  Bermudian-of 
8th,  says,  "  The  conduct  of  the  colored  people  in 
the  past  year,  has  been  highly  satisfactory ;  and 
we  trust  that  they  will  take  care  of  the  kind  per- 
sons by  whom  their  future  actions  will  be  gov- 
erned." 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Assembly  to 
encourage  the  introduction  of  Grist  Mills  in  these 
Islands,  granting  the  exclusive  privilege  to  James 
Taylor,  for  a  certain  time. 

Capt.  Hatheway,  of  ship  Saratoga,  from  New 
Orleans,  left  at  8.  W.  Pass,  the  United  States  cut- 
ter Ingham,  Capt.  Jones,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for 
the  Coast  of  Mexico,  in  pursuit  of  the  notorious 
Thompson,  commander  of  the  Mexican  schooner 
Corea, — proof  having  been  adduced  that  said 
Thompson  is  impressing  and  exacting  from  each 
American  $300  for  their  release.  The  late  Lieut. 
Com'dt  of  the  Mexican  schr.)  Montezuma,"  who 
ran  his  vessel  on  shore  at  the  Brassos  after  firing 
into  the  Ingham,  has  been  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  for 
trial.— [Daily  Adv.] 

From  New  South  Wales.— We  have  been  fa- 
vored with  the  Sidney  papers  t©  the  7th  of  March. 
Great  joy  was  occasioned,  about  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary, by  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  women  from  Eng- 
land. The  value  of  this  article  in  the  Sidney  Mar- 
ket, may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  over  24,000  males  in  the  Colony,  there 
were  only  10,000  females. — [Journal  of  Com. J 

Bangor. — There  are  ten  blocks  of  brick  build- 
ings that  will  average  six  tenements  to  a  block,  and 
forty-six  dwelling  houses,  nowj^oing  up  and  finish- 
ing in  this  city ;  besides  these,  are  cellars  and  foun- 
dations preparing  for  the  erection  of  twelve  more. 
This  is  exclusive  of  nearly  as  many  substantial 
brick  stores,  now  in  progress  in  the"  business  part 
of  the  city.  The  streets  are  undergoing  a  thorough 
reform,  and  all  about  us  evinces  a  condition  of  ge- 
neral thrift  and  prosperity.  As  an  exhibition  of 
foreign  and  coasting  business  connected  with  Ban- 
gor, there  were  yesterday  in  the  river,  to  be  counted 
from  the  wharves,  five  brigs,  forty  schooners,  and 
four  sloops.— [Bangor  Whig.J 

Washington  College.— We  )iave  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  public  Examination  of 
Washington  College,  Hartford,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  week,  and  have  been  gratified 
with  the  result.  The  President  and  Professors  are 
laboring  with  zeal  and  ability  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  and  the  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion.— [Churchman.] 

'  Eighty  thousand  dollars  have  already  beep  sub- 
scribed for  the  building  of  the  Portland  Exchange, 
Maine, 
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Cleaning*  from  European  papers. 

[From  the  London  Athenaum  of  June  20.] 
Rbfoem. — The  Queen  of  England  has  set  an 
example  which  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ;  she  has  availed  herself  of  the 
hot  weather  to  set  the  example  of  early  hours,  and, 
we  believe,  that  a  four  o'clock  dinner  and  a  drive 

afterwards,  is  about  to  be  fashionable :  8  and  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening  has  been  the  fashionable 
hour  several  years. 

Delay  or  Public  Business  in  the  House  op 
Lords. — Lord  Brougham,  adverting  to  the  legisla- 
tive business  of  their  Lordships  standing  at  Zero, 
while  the  demand  for  improvement  in  the  country 
was  almost  at  the  boiling  point,  recommended  their 
Lordships  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  on  the 
Irish  Chttrch  question  by  means  of  resolutions,  to 
which  course  both  Lo:d  Melbourne  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  objected,  one  on  the  grour.J  that  it 
would  add  to  their  Lordships1  labor  without  for- 
warding the  public  business ;  and  the  other  on  the 
ground  that  their  Lordships,  because  all  .the  infor- 
mation was  not  before  them,  were  not  ripe  for  the 
discussion.  The  arrears  of  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, or  of  their  Lordships'  judicial  business,  is  no- 
thing to  the  arrears  of  their  legislative  business, 
which  continually  accumulates ;  and,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  may  be,  their  Lordships  must  speedily 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  or  their  overbur- 
.hened  vehicle  must  forever  stick  in  the  mud. 

Op  ining  a  Mummy. — Much  curiosity  has  been 
excited  in  the  scientific  world  by  the  opening  of  a 
mummy,  brought  by  Lord  Frederick  Fitzclareoce 
from  Thebes.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
new  Anatomical  Theatre  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
m  Kennerton  street,  Wilton  place.  The  lecturers 
of  the  school  having  offered  the  premises  for  the 
occasion,  the  mummy  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
by  Mr.  Pettigrcw,  who  delivered  some  interesting 
ooservations  on  the  process  of  embalming  adopted 
by  the  Egyptians.  Prince  George  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  F.  Fitzclarence,  Lord  Wilton,  Count  d'Or- 
aay,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr.  Davidson 
the  Egyptian  traveller,  &c,  were  present  during 
the  operation.  The  lady,  for  it  was  a  lady,  was 
discovered  to  have  been  a  p*  iestess  of  the  Temple 
of  Amnion,  at  Thebes.  After  a  period  of  more 
than  2,000  years,  she  will  repose  in  a  glass  case  in 
the  museum  of  an  anatomical  school. 

Gold. — The  average  of  gold  brought  into  Eng- 
land tor  the  last  few  years  was  1,630,000*.  per  an- 
num* The  far  greater  portion  of  this  wus  used  in 
manufactures  and  articles  of  jewellery*  A  consid- 
erable quantity  was  made  into  gold  leaves,  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  each  of  which  was  about  one  halt- 
ing altogether  a  charge  of  three  farthings  for  each 
leaf.  On  the  average  nearly  two  millions  of  these 
leaves  were  manufactured  every  week  in  London. 
Not  more  than  one  half  of  this  was  returned  in 
another  shape  to  the  goldsmith ;  scarcely  any  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  gold  used  in  gilding  rrarnes 
was  lost,  as  the  Jews  carefully  looked  after  the  old 
frames,  and  burnt  the  gold  oft  The  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  of  the  gold  coins  probably  amounted  an- 
nually to  about  one  fiftieth  part  of  their  value. — 
[Professor  Faraday.] 

Tbe  Widow  or  Naples. — There  dwelt  in  Na- 
ples a  matron  named  Corsina,  wife  of  a  worthy 
cavalier,  known  as  Raomondo  del  Balzo.  Now  it 
pleased  heaven  to  take  the  husband  of  Corsina, 
leaving  her  an  only  child,  named  Carlo,  who  was 
in  every  way  the  counterpart  of  his  father.  Thus 
the  mother  resolved  that  he  should  inherit  all  her  for- 
tune, and  determined  to  send  him  to  stud  y  at  Bolog- 
na, in  order  that  he  might  learn  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  age.  With  this  veiw  she  secured  a 
master  for  her  son,  furnished  him  with  books  and 
every  other  necessary,  and,  in  the  name  cf  heaven, 
sent  him  to  Bologna.  There  the  youth  made  rapid 
progress,  and  in  brief  time  became  a  ripe  scholar ; 
and  all  the  students  admired  him  for  las  genius  and 
loved  him  for  the  excellence  of  his  life.  In  course 
of  time  the  boy  became  a  young  man,  and,  having 
finished  his  studies,  prepared  himself  to  return  home 
to  Naples,  when  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  sickness, 
whioh  defeated  tbe  skill  of  all  the  physicians  of 
Bologna*  When  Carlo  found  that  death  was 
inevitable,  he  thus  ruminated  with  himself: — 
M I  am  not  afflicted  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  my 
disconsolate  mother,  who  has  no  child  save  me,  in 
wfeom  she  has  garnered  all  her  earthly  hopes,  and 
f)rom  whom  she  looks  for  future  support,  and  for 


the  regeneration  of  our  house.  And  when  she 
knows  that  I  am  dead,  and  that,  too,  without  her 
even  seeing  me,  sure  1  am  she  herself  will  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths."  Thus  did  he  lament  more  for 
his  mother  than  himself.  Now,  dwelling  on  these 
thoughts,  he  conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to 
lessen  the  bitterness  of  his  death  to  his  parent;  to 
which  end  he  wrote  her  a  letter  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  My  dearest  Mother, — I  entreat  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  send  me  a  shirt  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  most  cheerful  woman  in  Naples — a  woman 
who  shall  be  free  from  every  sorrow — every  care." 

This  letter  was  despatched  to  his  mother,  who 
instantly  disposed  herself  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  her 
son.  She  searched  throughout  Naples,  and  where 
from  outward  appearance,  she  hoped  to  meet  the 
woman  free  from  sorrow,  there  she  learnt  a  story  of 
some  lurking  grief— some  deep,  though  well-dis- 
guised affliction.  At  this,  Corsina  said,  "Isee 
there  is  no  one  free  from  misery — there  is  no  one 
who  hath  not  her  tribulation  :  and  they,  too,  who 
seem  the  happiest  hare  the  deepest  cause  of  wretch- 
edness." With  this  conviction  she.  answered  the 
letter  of  her  son,  excusing  herself  for  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  her  commission,  assuring  him  that,  with 
all  her  search,  she  could  not  discover  the  person 
whom  he  desired  might  make  the  garment  In  a 
few  days  she  received  the  tidings  of  her  son's  death : 
it  was  then  she  felt  the  full  wisdom  of  the  lesson 
he  had'  taught  her,  and  with  raejekness  and  resig- 
nation bowed  to  the  will  of  God.  [The  above  is 
from  the  Italian  of  Fiorentino :  the  original  elory 
is  disfigured  by  the  faults  of  the  age  (1397)  in 
which  tbe  author  wrote.  We  have  endeavored  to 
present  to  our  readers  the  exquisite  sentiment  of 
the  tale,  separated  from  the  dross.  Fiorentino  is, 
we  believe,  but  little  known  to  English  readers :  he 
is,  however,  well  worthy  of  their  acquaintance.] 
— Freemason1  s  Quarterly  Review  for  July. 


[From  the  London  Literary  Gazette], 
Tbe  History  of  the  Aassutsins* 

Translated  from  Vow  Ham  web,  by  C.  O.  Wood,  M.  D. 

After  a  general  vtew  of  the  state  of  the  empires 
of  the  Cast,  and  the  reigning  families  of  the  Orami- 
ades,  Abbassides,  Fatimites,  &c,  Mr.  Von  Ham- 
mer proceeds  to  his  more  immediate  matter,  and 
says  : 

"  The  Assassins  are  but  a  branch  of  the  Is- 
mailites ;  and  these  latter,  not  the  Arabs  general- 
ly, as  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar, 
but  a  sect  existing  in  the  bosom  of  Islam  ism, 
and  so  called  from  the  Imam  Ismail,  the  son  of  Ja- 
fer." 

He  then  treats  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of 
Islamism  and  its  various  sects ;  particularly  of  the 
Imamit  (i.  e.  the  tenits  of  the  twelve  Imams,)  from 
which  the  Ismailite  was  a  division.  In  the  last 
(the  ninth)  degree  of  their  initiation  the  disciples 
of  this  vile  school  were 

"  Perfectly  enlightened  as  to  the  superfluity  of 
all  prophets  and  apostles,  the  non-existence  of  hea- 
ven and  hell,  the  indifference  of  all  actions,  for 
which  there  is  neither  reward  nor  punishment  ei- 
ther in  this  world  or  the  next ;  and  thus  was  he 
matured  for  the  ninth  and  last  degree,  to  become 
the  blind  instrument  of  all  the  passions  of  unbri- 
dled thirst  of  power.  To  believe  nothing  and  to 
dare  all,  was,  in  two  words,  the  sum  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  annihilated  every  principle  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  had  no  other  object  than  to  exe- 
cute ambitious  designs  with  suitable  ministers,  who, 
daring  all  and  honoring  nothing,  since  they  consi- 
der every  thing  a  cheat  and  nothing  forbidden,  are 
the  best  tools  of  an  infernal  policy.  A  system, 
which,  with  no  other  aim  than  the  insatiable  lust 
of  dominion,  instead  of  seeking  the  highest  of  hu- 
man objects,  precipitated  itself  into  the  abyss,  and 
mangling  itself,  is  buried  amidst  the  ruins  of  thrones 
and  altars,  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  the  wreck 
of  national  happiness,  and  the  universal  execration 
of  mankind." 

The  order  of  the  Assassins  was  founded  by 
Hassan  Sabab,  whose  personal  story,  from  youtn 
upwards,  till  he  established  himself  in  power 
as  the  head  of  the  mighty  conspiracy,  is  one  of 
wonder. 

"Nothing  is  true  and  all  is  allowed,"  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  secret  doctrine ;  which,  how- 
ever, being  imparted  but  to  few,  and  concealed  un- 
der the  veu  of  the  most  austere  religionism  and 
piety,  restrained  the  mind  under  the  yoke  of  blind 
obedience,  by  the  already  adopted  rein  of  the 
positive  cwnitnju^tf  Islamism,  the,  more  strictly, 


the  more  temporal  submission  and  devotion  were 
sanctioned,  by  eternal  rewards  and  glory.   Hither- 
to, the  Ismailites  had  only  masters  and  fellows ; 
namely,  the  Dais  or  emissaries,  who,  being  initiated 
into  all  the  grades  of  the  secret  doctrine,  enlisted 
proselvtes ;  and  the  Refik,  who,  gradually  intrust- 
ed with   its  principles,  formed  the  great  majority. 
It  was  manifest  to  the  practical  and   enterprising 
spirit  of  Hassan,  that,  in  order  to  execute  great  un- 
dertakings with  security  and  energy,  a  third  class 
would  also  be  requisite^  who  never  being  admitted 
to  the  mystery  of  atheism  and  immorality,  which 
snap  the  bonds    of  all   subordination,  were    but 
blind  and   fanatical  tools   in    the  hands  of  their 
superiors;    that  a  veil  organized   political  body 
needs  not  merely  heads  but  also  arms,  and  that  the 
master  required  not  only  intelligent  and  skilful 
fellows,  but  also  faithful  and  active  agents :  those 
agents  were  called  Fedavie  (i.e.  the  self-offering  or 
devoted) ;  the  name  itself  declares  their  destina- 
tion.   How  they  afterwards,  in  Syria,  obtained 
that  of  the  Hashishin  or  Assassins,  we  shall  ex- 
plain hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  animate  them  to  blind  obedience  and  fa- 
natical self-devotion.    Being  clothed  in  white,  like 
the  followers  of  Mokanna,  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore, in  Transoxann,  and,  still  earlier,  the  Christian 
Neophytes,  and,  in  our  own  days,  the  pages  of  tbe 
sultan,  they  were  termed  Moboyese,  the  white,  or 
likewise,  Mohammerc,  the  red,  because  they  wore, 
with  their  white  costume,  red  turbans,  boots,  or 
girdles,  as  in  our  own  day  do  the  warriors  of  the 
prince  of  Lebanon,  and  at  Constantinople  the  Jan* 
issarics  and  Bostangis  as  body-guard  of  the  serag- 
lio.   Habited  in  the  hues  of  innocence  and  blood, 
and  of  pure  devotion  and  murder,  armed  with  dag- 
gers (cultelliferi),  which  were  constantly  snatched 
forth  at  the  service  of  the  grand-master,  they  form- 
ed his  guard,  the  executioners  of  his  deadly  orders, 
the  sanguinary  tools  of  the  ambition  and  revenge 
of  this  order  of  Assassins.  *  *  * 

"  The  flat  part  of  a  country  is  always  command- 
ed by  the  more  mountainous,  and  the  latter  by  the 
fortresses  scattered  through  it.  To  become  mas- 
ters of  these  by  stratagem  or  force,  and  to  awe 
princes  either  by  fraud  or  fear,  and  to  arm  the  mur- 
derers hand  against  the  enemies  of  the  order,  was 
the  political  maxim  the  Assassins.  Their  inter- 
nal safety  was  secured  by  the  strict  observance  of 
religious  ordinances ;  their  externa),  by  fortresses 
and  the  poinard.  From  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
order,  or  the  profane,  was  only  expected  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  Islamism,  even  of  the  most 
ausftre,  such  as  refraining  from  wine  and  music  : 
from  the  devoted  satellites  was  demanded  blind 
subjection  and  the  faithful  use  of  their  daggers.— 
The  emissaries,  or  initiated,  worked  with  their 
hea'ds,  and  led  the  arms  in  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  Sheikh,  who,  in  the  centre  of  his  sovereign- 
ty, tranquilly  directed,  like  an  animating  soul,  thrfr 
hearts  and  poinards  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ambitious  projects." 

The  various  gradationsof  rank  and  power  under 
him  are  detailed,  and  the  whole  extraordina- 
ry organization  explained.  Hassan's  "  great- 
est policy  (as  is  well  stated)  consisted  in  de- 
signing his  doctrine  of  infidelity  and  immorali- 
ty, not  for  the  ruled,  but  only  for  the  rulers; 
in  subjecting  the  tensely  reined  and  blind  obedience 
of  the  former,  to  the  equally  blind  but  unbridled 
despotic  commands  of  the  second ;  and  thus  he 
made  both  serve  the  aim  of  his  ambition, — the  for- 
mer by  remuneration,  the  latter  by  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passions.  Study  and  the  sciences 
were,  therefore,  the  lot  of  only  a  few  who  weie  ini- 
tiated. For  the  immediate  attainment  of  their  ob- 
jects, the  order  was  less  in  need  of  heads  than  arms ; 
and  did  not  employ  pens,  but  daggers,  whose  points 
were  everywhere,  while  theirhilts  ■  were  in  the 
hand  of  the  grand-master." 

At  length: — 

"So  great  was  the  dread  in  which  princes  held 
the  order,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  refuse  them  the 
strong  places  of  their  own  countries,  and  preferred 
destroying  them,  to  abandoning  them  for  citadels  of 
the  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  Assassins.  *  *  + 

M  Hassan  Sabah  survives  the  most  greaful  of  his 
deciplcs,  and  his  nearest  relations,  to  whom  the  ties 
of  attachment  and  consanguini  ty  seemed  to  secure 
the  highest  rights  to  the  succession  to  the  sovereign- 
ty. His  nephew  and  grand-prior  in  Syria,  Abul- 
fettah,  had  fallen  by  tbe  sword  of  the  enemy  ; 
Hossin  Kaini,  grand-prior  in  Kuhistan,  under  the 
dagger  of  a  murderer,  probably  Ostad,  one  of  the 
two  sons  of  Hassan  ;  and  Ostad  and  his  brother 
under  the  hand  of  (heir  own  father,  who  seemed! 
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to  revel  even  in  spilling  his  own  blood.  Without 
proof  of  the  measure  of  guilt,  he  sacrificed  them, 
not  to  offended  justice,  butapparently  to  mere  love 
of  murder,  and  that  terrific  policy,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  order  snapped  all  ties  of  relationship  or 
friendship,  to  bind  the  more  closely  those  of  impie- 
ty and  slaughter.  Ostad  (i. «.  the  master),  proba- 
bly so  called  because  the  public  voice  had  destined 
him  as  the  successor  of  his  father  as  grand-master, 
was  put  to  death  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  Hossein's  murder ;  and  his  brother, 
because  he  had  drunk  wine ;  the  former,  probably, 
because  he  had  by  his  crime,  which  was  without 
orders,  interfered  with  his  father's  prerogatives; 
the  latter,  because  he  had  infringed  one  of  the  least 
essential  laws  of  Islamism,  but  whose  observance 
was  part  of  the  system  of  the  order.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  two  sons,  the  grand-master  gave  the 
profane  and  the  initiated  a  sanguinary  example  of 
avenged  disobedience  to  the  ordinance  of  outward 
worship,  and  the  rules  of  internal  discipline ;  but, 
probably,  besides  this  apparent  motive,  the  son  of 
Saboh  was  urged  by  another,  to  the  destruction  of 
his  race;  possibly,  his  sons,  disgusted  with  the 
long  reign  of  their  father,  were  expecting  with  im- 
patience to  succeed  him  ;  it  is  probable,  that  on 
that  account  he  deemed  them  incompetent,  as  not 
having  learned  to  obey,  or  as  being  wanting  in  the 
necessary  princely  qualities ;  or,  it  is  probable,  that 
he  set  them  aside,  in  order  to  avoid  sinking  the  or- 
der into  a  dynasty  by  inheritance,  and  that  the 
succession  of  grand-masters  might  be  determined 
by  the  nearest  relationship  of  mind  and  character, 
m  irreligion  and  impiety.  Human  nature  is  not  usu- 
ally so  diabolical,  that  the  historian  must,  among 
several  doubtful  motives  to  an  action,  always  de- 
cide for  the  worst ;  but,  in  the  founder  of  this  so- 
ciety of  vice,  the  establisher  of  the  murderous  or- 
der of  the  Assassins,  :he  most  horrible  is  the  most 

likely." 
The  founder  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was 

succeeded,  daring  fourteen  years,  by  a  yet  more 
bloody  tyrant,  Kiabusurgomid ;  of  whose  ferocity, 
and  the  devoted  fanaticism  of  his  followers  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  is  a  terri'rje  evidence : — 
""The  less  the  designs  of  the  Ismailites prosper- 
ed by  the  sword,  the  more  successful  and  persever- 
ing were  they  with  the  dagger ;  and,  however  dan- 
gerous to  the  order  the  times  might  be,  they  were 
not  the  less  so  to  its  most  powerful  adversaries.    A 
long  series  of  great  and  celebrated  men,  who,  dur- 
ing the  grand  mastership  of  Kiabusurgomid,  fell 
by  the  poinards  of   his  Fedavi,  signalized  the 
bloody  annals  of  his  reign  t  and,  as  formerly,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  oriental  historians,  there 
follows,at  the  end  of  each  Prince's  reign,  a  catalogue 
of  great  statesmen,  generals,  and  literuti,  who  have 
either  adorned  it  by  their  lives,  or  troubled  it  with 
their  death;  so,  in  the  annals  of  the  Assassins,  is 
found  the  chronological  enumeration  of  celebrated 
men  of  the  nations  who  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
the  Ismailites,  to  the  joy  of  their  murderers,  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  world.  The  first,  under  the  grand 
mastership  of  Kiabusurgomid,  was  Cassim-ed-dew- 
let  Aksonkor  Bourshi,  the  brave  prince  of  Mossul, 
feared  alike  by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Assassins,  as 
one  of  their  deadliest  enemies.    Having  fought  his 
last  battle  with  the  former,  near  Maarra  Mesnn, 
ha  was,  on  the  Orst  Sunday  after  his  return,  at- 
tacked by  eight  Assassins,  disguised  as  dervishes, 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  seating  himself  on  the 
throne  in  the  Mosque  at  Mossul:  protected  by  a 
coat  of  mail  and  his  natural  bravery,  he  defended 
himself  against  the  wretches,  three  of  whom  he 
stretched  at  his  feet;  but  before  his  retinue  could 
hasten  to  his  assistance,  he  received  a  mortal  wound, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  expired  the  same  day. 
The  remaining  Assassins  were  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  populace,  with  the  exception  of  one 
young  man  from  the  village  of  Katarna&b,  in  the 
mountains  near  Eras,  whose  mother,  on  hearing  of 
Aksonkor's  murder,  dressed  and  adorned  herself  for 
joy  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  attempt,in  which  her 
ion  had  devoted  his  life ;  but,  on  his  returning  alone, 
the  cut  off  her  hair,  and  blackened  her  face,  with 
the  deepest  sorrow,  that  he  had  not  shared  the  mur- 
derer's honorable  death.    To  such  lengths  did  the 
Assassins  carry  their  point  of  honor,  and  what 
may  be  termed  their  Spartanism.    Moineddm,the 
Yizier,  of  Sultan  Sandjar,  was  also  murdered  by  an 
Assassin,  hired  by  his  enemy,  Derkesino,  the  vizier 
of  Mohammed,  and  a  friend  of  the  Ismaihtes.    In 
order  the  better  to  attain  his  object,  the  ruffian  en- 
ured his  service  as  a  groom.    One  day,  as  the 
vizier  went  into  the  stable  to  inspect  his  horses,  the 

fate  yoomepptared  Wore  him  without  clothes,  m 


order  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  although  he  had  hidden  ms  dagger  in  the 
mane  of  the  horse,  whose  bridle  he  was  holding. — 
The  horse  reared,  and  under  pretence  of  quieting 
him  with  caresses,  he  snatched  his  poinard,  and 
stabbed  the  vizier.  If  Bourshi,  Prince  of  Mossul, 
stood  on  the  list  of  the  victims  of  the  Ismailites 
solely  because  he  was  the  rival  of  their  power,  and 
an  obstacle  to  their  greatness,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  name  of  Busi,  the  Prince  of 
Damascus,  by  whose  orders  the  vizier  Masdegha- 
ni,  and  six  thousand  Assassins  had  been  massa- 
cred. The  slightest  pretence  was  sufficient  to 
cause  the  blood  of  princes  to  flow  beneath  their 
stilettos;  how  much  more  when  their  own  called, 
as  in  this  latter  case,  for  revenge.  To  escape,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  prudence,  as  they  watched 
for  years,  for  time,  place  and  opportunity.  Busi, 
the  son  of  Togteghin,  was,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  massacre,  attacked  by  its  avengers,  and 
received  two  wounds,  one  of  which  healed  imme- 
diately ;  the  other  was,  however,  mortal  the  follow- 
ing year.** 

Kiabusurgomid,  by  a  great  error,  made  the  dig- 
nity hereditary  hi  his  son  Mohammed,  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hassan  II.;  and  he, 
after  creating  a  wide  and  dangerous  schism,  by 
claiming  to  be  himself  Imam,  and  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  Imam's  precursor,  was  slam  by  his  son, 
Mohammed  II.,  who  rose  to  be  grand-master  on  the 
murder  of  his  father.  The  next  was  Hassan  III.; 
the  next  Alaeddin  Mohammed  III.;  and  the  last 
Rockneddin,  who,  together  with  his  infamous  in- 
struments, was  destroyed  by  the  Mongol  conquer- 
ors of  the  countries,  where  they  held  sway  during 
a  hundred  and  seventy  years.*     Of  their  chor- 

*  f  The  conquering  power  of  Jengis  Khan,  thun- 
dering in  the  distance,  tiad  passed  innocuouly  over 
their  needs,  but  under  the  third  of  his  successors, 
Mangu  Khan,  the  whirlwind  of  Mongols  swept 
over  the  Eastern  world,  and,  in  its  desolating  pro- 
gress, carried  away,  along  with  the  khalifat,  and 
other  dynasties,  that  of  the  Assassins.  In  the  year 
582  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1 186).  when  the  seven  plan- 
ets were  in  conjunction,  in  the  sign  Libra,  as  they 
had  been  a  century  before  in  that  of  Pisces,  ail 
Asia  was  trembling  in  expectation  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  which  astrologers  declared  was  to 
happen,  the  first  time  by  a  deluge,  and  the  second 
by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes.  Bitf  if  the  first 
time,  a  swollen  mountain  torrent  drowned  only  a 
few  pilgrims  in  order  not  to  put  the  prophecy  to 
the  blush ;  and  the  second,  there  was  so  little  wind 
on  the  appointed  night,  that  lights  burnt  freely  in 
the  open  open  air  on  the  top  of  the  minarets  with- 
out being  extinguished ;  nevertheless,  at  1k>Ui  peri- 
ods political  revolutions  came  to  the  help  of  the  as- 
trologers' predictions,  who  had  interpreted  the  con- 
junction of  the  planets  as  indicating  physical 
changes.  *  *  *  Mangu  had  already, 
some  time  before,  issued  the  command  to  Hulaku 
to  exterminate  all  the  Ismailites,  and  not  to  spare 
even  the  infant  at  his  mother's  breast ;  and  imme- 
diately upon  Rokneddin's  departure,  the  sanguina- 
ry task  was  commenced,  which  had  only  been  de- 
layed} till  Kirdkuh,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cas- 
tles of  the  Assassins  in  Kunistan  and  Syria,  should 
have  fallen.  He  sent  one  of  hie  viziers  to  Kasw  in, 
to  put  death,  indiscriminately,  Rokneddin's,  wives, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  and  slaves ;  only  two  re- 
lations, females  apparently,  of  Rokneddin  were  se- 
lected from  this  devoted  band,  not  for  mercy,  but 
to  be  the  victims  of  the  princess  Bulghan  Khatun's 
private  revenge,  her  father  Jagatai  having  bled  by 
the  Assassins'  daggers.  A  command,  similar  to 
that  given  to  the  governor  of  Kaswin,  was  issued 
to  the  viceroy  of  Khorassan.  He  assembled  the 
captive  Ismailites,  and  twelve  thousand  of  these 
wretched  creatures  were  slaughtered  without  dis- 
tinction of  age.  Warriors  went  through  the  prov- 
inces, and  executed  the  fatal  sentence  without  mer- 
cy or  appeal.  Wherever  they  found  a  disciple  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Ismailites,  they  compelled  him 
to  kneel  down,  and  then  cut  off  his  head;  The 
whole  race  of  Kiabusurgomid,  in  whose  descend- 
ants the  grand-mastership  had  been  hereditary, 
were  exterminated.  The  'devoted  to  murder' 
Were  not  now  the  victims  of  the  order's  vengeance, 
but  that  of  outraged  humanity.  The  sword  was 
I  against  the  dagger,  and  the  executioner  destroyed 
the  murderer.  The  seed  sowed  for  two  centuries 
was  now  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  the  field  plough- 
ed by  the  Assassin's  dagger  was  reaped  by  the 

word  of  the  Mongol.    The  crime  had  been  terri- 
ble, but  no  less  terrible  woi  the  ptniihttenV' 


acter,  during  this  period,  we  select  a  few  instan- 
ces:— 

"Two  years  after  the  death  of  Conra  d  M* 
guess   of  Montferrat   and    Tyre,   and    Umt 
Rishideddin    Sinan,    Henry  Count   of  Client- 
pagne,  passed,  on  his  journey  to  Armenia,  near 
the   territory  of  the    Assassins;   the   grand-pri- 
or,  the   successor  of  Rashideddin   Sinan,   sent 
deputies  to  welcome  him,   and   to  invite  lum  to 
visit   his   fortress   on   his   return.     The   Ceunt 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  came ;  the  grand-prior 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great 
honors.    He  took  him  to  several  castles  and  for* 
tresses,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  one  having  very 
lofty  turrets.    On  each  look-out  stood  two  guards 
dressed  in  white,  consequently  initiated  in  the  se- 
cret doctrines.     The  grand-prior  told  the  count 
that  these  men  obeyed  him  better  than  the  Chris- 
tians did  their  princes ;  and  giving  a  signal,  two  of 
them  instantly  threw  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the   tower,  and  were   dashed   to  pieces   at  k* 
foot    'If   you  desire  it,'  said  the  grand-prior  to 
the   astonished    count,   '  all    my    whites    shall 
throw  themselves  down  from  the  battlements  in 
the  same  way.*    The   latter  declined,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  calculate  upon  such  obedi- 
ence in  his  servants.    Alter  staying  some  time  at 
the  castle,  he  was,  at  his  departure,  loaded  with 
presents  ;  and  the  grand-prior  told  him,  on  taking 
leave,  that  by  means  of  these  faithful  servants  he 
removed  the  enemies  of  the  order.  By  this  horrible 
example  of  blind  submission,  the  prior  showed  that 
he  trod  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  founder  of 
the  order,  who  had  given  the  ambassador  of  Mc- 
lekshah  a  similar  proof  of  the  devotion  of  his  faith- 
ful followers.    Jelaleddin  Melekshah,  sultan  of  the 
Seljuks,  having  sent  an  ambassador  to  him  to  re- 
quire his  obiedence  and  fealty,  the  son  of  Sabah 
called  into  his  presence  several  of  his  initiated. — 
Beckoning  to  one  of  them,  he  said, '  Kill  thyself!" 
and  he   instantly   stubbed  himself;    to  another, 
*  Throw  thyself  down  from  the  rampart !'  the  next 
instant  he  lay  a  mutilated  corpse  in  the  moat*    On 
this,  the  grand  master  turning  to  .the  envoy,  who 
was  unnerved  with  terror,  said, '  In  this  way  am  I 
obeyed  by  seventy  thousand  faithful  subjects.    Be 
that  my  answer  to  thy  master.  *        *        * 

"  A  youth,  who  was  deemed  worthy,  by  his 
strength  and  resolution,  to  be  initiated  into  the  As- 
sassin services,  was  invited  to  the  table  and  con- 
versation of  the  grand  master,  or  grand  prior ;  he 
was  then  intoxicated  with  henbane  (Assets**,)  and 
carried  into  the  garden,  which  on  awaking,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  Paradise ;  every  thing  around  him» 
the  houris  in  particular,  contributed  to  confirm  hie 
delusion.  After  he  had  experienced  as  much  of  the 
pleasures  of  Paradise,  which  the  prophet  has  prom- 
ised to  the  blessed,  as  his  strength  would  admit ; 
after  qua/Ring  enervating  delight  from  the  eyes  of 
the  houris,  and  intoxicating  wine  from  the  glittering 

goblets,  he  sunk  into  the  lethargy  produced  by  de- 
ih'ty  and  the  opiate ;  on  awakening  from  which 
after  a  few  hours,  he  again  found  himself  by  the 
side  of  his  superior.  The  latter  endeavored  to 
convince  him,  that  corporeally  he  had  not  left  hie 
side,  but  that  spiritually  he  had  been  wrapped 
[rapt]  into  Paradise,  had  then  enjoyed  a  foretaste 
of  the  bliss  which  awaits  the  faithful,  who  devote, 
their  Kves  to  the  service  of  the  faith,  and  the  obe- 
dience of  their  chiefs.  Thus  did  these  infatuated 
youth  blindly  dedicate  themselves  as  the  tools  of 
murder,  and  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  to 
sacrifice  their  terrestrial,  in  order  to  become  the 
partakers  of  eternal  life.  What  Mohammed  had 
promised  in  the  Koran  to  the  Moslimin,  but  which 
to  many  might  appear  a  fine  dream  and  empty  pro- 
mises, they  had  enjoyed  in  reality ;  and  the  joe* 
of  heaven  animated  them  to  deeds  worthy  of  hell 
This  imposture  could  not  remain  undiscovered ; 
and  the  fourth  grand  master,  after  unveiling  all  the 
mysteries  of  impiety  to  the  people,  probably  re- 
vealed also  to  them  the  joys  of  Paradise,  which 
could,4besides,  have  but  little  charms  for  then,  to 
whom  already  every  thing  was  permitted  on  earth. 
That  which  hitherto  had  served  as  a  means  to  pre* 
duce  pleasure,  became  now  itself  an  object;  and 
the  effects  of  the  -intoxication  of  opium,  were  the 
earnests  of  celestial  delight,  which  they  wanted 
strength  to  enjoy." 

With  this  we  finish :  end  have  onfy  to  add.  that 
the  general  affairs  of  the  East,  during  several  cen- 
turies, are  greatly  illuminated  by  this  account  of 
one  of  its  monstrous  afflictions,  and  heartily  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  a  vaL 
uable  companion  to  the  reel  history  of  the  KfcalU 
foteojtue^rwujksj^fcsbutac 
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to  the  Oriental  tales  with  which  our  leisure  hours 
have  been  so  much  delighted. 

Grey  the  poet,  used  to  declare,  that  the  sum  of 
happiness  consisted  in  lolling  upon   a  soil  sola  all 
,  day  long,  reading  new  novels. 

Circular.  To  Enoinkbks  and  Superintendents 
of  Railroads  and  Canals*— I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
new  edition  of  my  Railroad  and  Canal  Map;  and 
being  desirous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  request Ihe  Engineer,  or  Super- 
intendent, of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  a  full  tad  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mile,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with, 
stationary  engines — in  short,  every  thing  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
ed with  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  information  previous  to  the  first  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

New-York,  Juno  27, 1835. 


RAILROAD!  JOURNAL  AND   ADVOCATE  OF 
INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
This  work  is  published  once  a  week,  in  quarto  form 
oi  kioht  pages,  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  in  all  its  various  modes  and  forms. 

Three  volumes  were  completed  in  December,  1834, 
and  the  4th  volume  fe?  now  in  progress. 
Terms,  93  a  year,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes 
price ;  foil  sett  of  four  volumes,  913. 


RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  United  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  most  of  those  in  con- 
templation ;. together  with  a  concise  description  oi,  or 
reference  to,  each,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  up 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 
Price  92 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF 
INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

This  work  has  nearly  completed  five  volumes. '  It 
is  published  monthly,  in  numbers  of  64  pages  each, 
in  large  octavo  form,  and  forms  two  good  sixed  vo- 
lumes a  year,  of  384  pages  each. 

This  work  is  steeeotypkd  from  the  first  number, 
and  therefore  any  number  of  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  commencement,  if  desired.  It  has  many  able 
correspondents,  who  furnish  original  communications, 
in  addition  to  its  selections  from  the  best  European  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  with  numerous  engravings  and 
illustrations  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The 
Mechanics*  Magazine  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
permanent  periodicals  of  the  country.  Price,  93  per 
annum,  in  advance.    Previous  volumes  9-»50  each. 

THE  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION— 
A  monthly  publication,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  sixteen 
pages  each  number— designed  to  persuade  apprenti- 
ces, and  ethers,  to  habits  of  industry,  temperance, 
and  frugality  —  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  No.  35  Wall  street,  New- 
York,  for  FIFTY  CENTS  a  year-for  12  numbers- 

by...«,  .  D.K.  MINOR. 

V  AM  ******  must  be  postage  paid.  Eleven  num- 
bers sent  to  one  address  for  95,  —  and  twenty 
three  for  910.  D.K.M. 

NEW.YORK  FARMER  AND  AMERICAN  GAR. 
DENER'S  MAGAZINE. 
This  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture;  it,  however,  treats  upon  various 
other  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  It 
Is  now  in  its  8th  volume,  or  3d  volume,  new  series,  and 
is  designed  to  be  made  equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  No  reasonable  expense 
will  be  spared,  either  to  secure  the  best  writers  the 
country  affords,  or  to  furnish  engravings  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  published  monthly  in  large  octavo,  32  pa. 
ges  per  month,  at  93  per  annum,  and  when  paid  in  ad- 
**nce eight  additional  pages  per  month  are  given- 
Vole.  6  and  7,  or  1  and  2,  new  series,  93  per  volume, 

These  works  may  all,  or  either  of  them,  be  bad  of 
8.  Blydeabujgb,  96  North  Pearl  street,  Albany  ;  D. 


Hale,  124  Washington  street,  Boston ;  Fessenden,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  or  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher, 

D*  K.  MINOR, 
35  Wall  street.  New- York. 

_,        .  PARTNER  WANTED. ' ' 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS,  |    -** 

Sealed  Proposals  wilt  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Company's  Office,  in  the  city  of  Bud 
son,  until  the  5th  day  of  September  in»xt,  for  excavating 
and  embanking  14  miles  of  their  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
nenr  Groat's,  st  Chatham  Four  Corners,  to  the  state  line, 
and  also  for  constructing  8  Bridges,  from  60  to  76  feet  each, 
between  the  abutments.  Flsua  of  the  masonrv  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad 
Office.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges ;  and  the  masonry  to  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  December  next.  The  road  to  be  graded  for  a 
doable  track,  24  feet  wide.  A  part  of  the  road  will  be 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excavation.  Profiles  of  this  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad  Office,  in  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Corner*.  The  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  half  and  one  mile  each  in  length,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
amination by  the  lOih  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  for  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  B.  M.,  of  White  OsJt  Roils,  S  by  7  inches  square,  and 
IS  feet  long.  Also,  15,1*00  Oak  or  Chesnut  Ties,  6  by  7 
Inches  square,  8  feet  long,  or,  If  round,  not  leas  than  8 
inches  In  diameter,  at  small  end.  Also,  500,000  feet  of 
Chesnut,  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Bills,  4  by  10  inches,  12,  IS,  or 
20  feel  long. 

Tlit  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  the  line  of  the  road,  by  the 
15th  of  April,  183C. 

The  remaining  18  miles  of  the  route  will  be  put  under 
contract  os*soon  as  the  line  eon  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to  the  Bngiaeei,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  reeonuuendatioas  as  to  ability  to  perform  their 
contracts. 

$3r  Any  information  on  the  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
gineer's Office,  Chatham  Four  Comers. 

JAMES  M  ELLEN,  President. 
0E0R6E  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1835. 31— 5t 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  etc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi* 
nerp  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.    Apply  at  Kir.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 

fort  street,  New-York.  

JOHN  ROTTER,  Contractor. 

SET  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  OaxetU  aud 
Penusyk  anion,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wail  street,  New- York.    23— tf 

STEPHENSON* 

Bmldero/a  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 

No.  864  Elizabeth jtreet,  near Bleecker street, 

New-York. 

Jt|-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  tnese  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  port  of  the  New-York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  1  aft  if 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  fc  WARD,   Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
casting*  esquired  for  railroads. R-ly  fobl* 

PATENT  RAILROAD.  SHIP  AMD  BOAT 

■Pyvckjs 

EST*  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  avery  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  8pikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriuer's  Patent  Machinery,  which  alter  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob- 
tained a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  8plkes  hav* 
ing  countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  hotee  In  iron  r*ils, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  tho  Rail- 
road* now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  abovo  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  ta 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mor. 

JCF*  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agcnt,Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 
Troy,  N.Y.July,  1SS1. 

&*  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
k  J  Townsend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy ;  J.  I.  Brower,  2*8  Water  street,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janviers,  Balti- 
more ;  Degrand  5c  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
theirotdsrs  as  tarty  as  practicable,  as  the  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  increasing  demand  fern  is  Spikes. 

lJ&MQ  fl.  BURDEN. 
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RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXBJf 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

X3T  Also,  AXLES  furnished  snd  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Peterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad* 
dressed  to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turaed,eomplete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GROfl VENOR 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP.  BOAT.  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

CT*  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  8 pike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
t^e  public  as  superior  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COR- 
NING &,  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMA8TURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. scpt-lHy 

RAILWAY  IRON.    ' 

95  tons  ell    inch  by  i  Inch, )     Flat  Bars  In  lengths  o 

A~      '    J      1 14  to  Id  feet,  countersunk 


200 

40 

800 

800 


do.  14  do. 
do.  If  do. 
do.  3  do. 
do.  2\-  do. 
soon  expected. 


f  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


SSOdo.of  Edge  Rail*  of  36  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  30  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  84,  «J,  21, 3;  3i,3«,  and  3,  inches  dlaautsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 
'  The  above  will  be  sold  freoof  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ment* and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  a.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

M  .,  ,  9  8o«th  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  eurqplcs  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  10  examine  them.  d?lmeowr    * 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

5^"  Compasses  of  various  sites  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  andsmall  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glaseea  made  by  Trough  ton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  ft.  G.  W.  BLUNT,  164  Water  street, 

JM  6t corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SUKVK'l'iftA  A  NO  K:*Gir*KEKlHl6    M 
INSTRUMENTS. 

£9- The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
menu  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior, 
In  principles  of  coatructiun  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  nets .  among  which  ore  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematics!  Instiument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1882. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiriesrespectingthe  Instruments  man- 
ufactured  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheorfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Inlbr. 
(nation.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department-of  construction  of  thy  nake  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Grad nation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  food  repair.  Tfcsf 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accident* 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thafkind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  lettis  and  com' 
passes  hsve  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  10 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 
toany  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  vol 
ri-sd  In  laying  the  rails  en  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  Improved  with  srever 
sihg  telescope,  in  place  of  the  to  no  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  er 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  m«*»i  coin 

f)letclv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  finiple  and  cheap 
nsuument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  other*  now  in  u»e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  SupU  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1888. 
Hsvlnr  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  **  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumen  t 
of  the  kind,  now  In  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  11.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown.  February,  1888. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  tor  thai 
purpose. 

HaUtJLY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ene.PMlad. 

ml  1/  Garment,  and  Marxist.  lUUrsed 
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NEW-YORK,  AUUUBT  2D,  IBM. 

:  Bridob  Buildiimj. — We  have  received 
from  ft  friend,  a  cc'romunication,  witli  a 
drawing,  of  Lieut.  G.  W.  Long's  plan  of 
bridge  building,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
give  to  our  readers. 

U'flCA     AND     SCBENECTADT     RtlWOiiD.- 

Thia  work  is  progressing  rapidly.  The 
grading  is  completed  on  newly  its  entire 
line.  Its  termination  ie  fixed  at  the  lower 
end  of  Genesee'  street,  near  tho  Mohawk 
bridge,  in  Utica;  and  it  will  give  life  and 
activity  to  that  part  of  the  city,  which  has 
not  improved,  since  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  as  rapidly  as  other  parts  of  the 

Eklaigekent  or  the  Erie  Canal- — 
We  understand  that  the  "  Canal  Board" 
has  decided  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  to 
60  feet  vnde  and  6  feet  deep.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly this  decision — as  we  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  State  require  that 
it  should  be  at  least  enlarged  eighty  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  deep.  If  the  business 
has  increased  in  ten  years,  or  if,  even  in  fif- 
teen years,  it  shall  so  increase  as  that  the 
present  canal  will  not  be  capable  of  passing 
it— what  may  we  not  expect,  when  we 
know  what  has  occurred,  within  the  next 
forty  years  ?  Look  at  the  almost  boundless 
West— into  which  the  iudiatry  and  tooth 
of  the  older  Stales  are  getting  in  «n  ovet- 
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whelming  current — and  tin 
amount  of  business  which  must  naturally 
find  an  outlet  through  (his  State.  If  any 
thing  has  been  learned  by  experience,  it 
is  that  the  present  canal  is  altogether  too 
small,  and  therefore  it  must  be  enlarged. 
If  it  must  be  enlarged,  why  not  do  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  second  en- 
largement unnecessary  ?  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  question,  and  it  should 
be  properly  and  correctly  answered ;  and 
now  is  the  time,  before  the  work  is  com- 
menced, to  answer  it.  Would  it  not  there- 
fore be  proper  for  the  citizens  of  New-York, 
who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon 


Olhs  Canal.  —  This  work,  it  would 

em,  is  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  busi- 

«s  men,  and  owners  of  real  estate,  in 

this  city.     It    is    highly    important    that 

measures  should  be  taken  at  an  early  period 

disseminate    such   information  as  will 

place  the  merits  of  the  Olkan  and  Rochks- 

tbs  Canal  fairly  before  the  people  of  the 

State,  and  respectfully  before  the  citizens 

of  New- York. 

The  route  for  this  canal  has  been  twice 
surveyed,  and  found  beyond  question  prac. 
ticable,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  It 
well  known  that  its  route  lays,  a  part  of 
the  way  at  least,  through  a  thickly  popu- 
lated and  well  cultivated  part  of  the  coun- 
try—and it  is  also  well  known  that  it  will, 
when  completed,  connect  two  of  the  most 
important  water  communications,  viz.  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  on  one  side, 
and  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson  River  on 
the  other — and  that  it  passes  through  a  re- 
gion of  country  in  which  is  found  probably 
the  best  pine  lumber  brought  to  this  or  any 
other ;  and  it  is  also  believed,  from  the  very 
strong  indications  that  have  been  discover- 
ed, to  possess  immense  quantities  of  coal. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to 


the  business  which  must  necessarily  pats 
through  this  canal,  from  the  two  great  tho- 
roughfares above  alluded  to,  the  country 
bordering  upon  it  has  resources  of  its  own 
which  will  insure  to  it  at  least  a  fair  share 
of  business — and  that  these  considerations 
taken  together,  with  the  very  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  will  naturally  re- 
sult from  the  construction  of  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  which  is  now  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt,  must  satisfy  even  those  who 
have  before  doubted,  that  this  work  will 
yield  to  the  State  a  handsome  profit,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
property  on  its  line. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  early  measures 
should  be  taken  to  arouse  the  people  inter- 
ested in  its  construction.  What  then  is 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  ?  Call  a  CON- 
VENTION, We  say,  to  be  held  at  Reeht iter, 
some  time  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  work.  Let  good  men  be  se- 
lected from  alt  those  counties  interested  in 
the  work,  and  especially  from  this  city — 
who  can  give  life  and  energy  to  the  mea- 
sure.    From  such  a  coarse  good  mutt  rends 

""  at  least  harm  cannot. 


Laborbhs  Wanted. — We  are  informed 
that  laborers  are  wanted  on  the  line  of  the- 
Chenango  Canal.  Twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  we  were  recently  informed, 
could  get  employment  and  good  wages  by 
applying  immediately.  , 


a]  Engineers  ti 

'.o  forth 


a  o-f 

proposed  Kailrond  to  Maine,  by 
the  Chaudicra  ana  River  du  Loup.  His  report  is 
more  favorable  than  ha  anticipated  himself.  Being 
called  to  Montreal  on  a  periodical  service  nf  a  few 
days,  he  goes  up  to-morrow,  having  left  his  bag- 
gage in  the  country  and  not  completed  the  Chau- 
diftro  and  Meganuc  reconnaissance.  He  met  the. 
Committee  this  afternoon. 

There  ure  only  three  places  where  slight  obsta- 
cles occur,  easily  toba  surmounted, viz,  ;  Poinus 
Levi,  St.  Mary's  and  the  junction  of  the  Riviere 
du  Loup,  a  tributary  of  the  Caauditre.  Captain 
Yule  intends  examining  the  Jindiue  at  the  Points 
Lori,  to-morrow,  and  return  from  Montreal  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Chaudi*re  reconnauaothce,  up  which: 
it  was  found  impracticable,  (o  move  from  the  low, 
am  of  the  water, 
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(From  the  Loinlou  Mechanica'  Magaaine.] 
Quiet  and  Cheap  Mode  of  Railway  Transit 
without  Locomotive  Engine?. 
Mr.  Editor, — A  great  deal  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  for  and  against  the  undulating 
railway  principle,  but  hitherto  no  iBtisfneto. 
ry  practical  results  have  been  obtained  on 
which  to  found  a  definitive  judgment  re- 
specting it ;  and  although  the  shareholders 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
are  deriving  considerable  profile,  owing  to 
the  immense  traffic  between  the  two  towns, 
still  there  are  doubts  if  many  other  roads 
■will  pay  at  alt :  the  expense  of  locomotive 
engines  being  so  great,  wherever  there  are 
considerable  inclines  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  first  expense  of  constructing  the  rail- 
way so  enormous,  from  die  endeavors 
made  by  tunnelling  and  'embanking  to  re- 
duce that  expense.  I  am,  tUereiore,  in- 
duced to  send  yon  a  new  plan  of  an  un- 
dulating railway,  by  which  locomotive  en- 
Sines  (except  on  very  rare  occasions,  in- 
oed,)  will  be  dispensed  with;  the  trains 
will  travel  by  the  force  of  their  own  gravity 
from  station  to  station,  as  described  in  the 
above  diagram. 

E  E  are  stationary  steam-engines,  and 
0000  inclined  planes  by  which  the 
Stationary'  engines  bring  the  trains  up  to  a 
level,  when  the  trains,  going  and  return- 
ing, take  the  roads  the  arrows  point  to.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  in  many  situations  falls 
may  be  obtained  each  way  for  miles  to- 
gether. Deep  cutting  and  tunnelling  would 
be  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  dispensed 
with  ;  and  if  tunnels  in  some  situations 
ware  absolutely  necessary,  by  giving  them 
the  required  falls  for  the  trains  to  go  through 
them,  by  gravity  alone,  travelling  through 
them  would  not  be  disagreeable,  as  no  en- 
gine would  go  with  the  trains. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  DsaKih. 
,    Blaenavon  Iron-Works,  June  5, 1835. 

[Pram  111*  Lomkra  Mechanic*'  MagniineJ 

Mr.   Woodhouie'4  Angular  Railway  Bart. 

Fig.  1. 


—As  the  form  of  rails  best  suited  for 

ng  safety,  economy,  durability,  &c. 

■m  occupied  the  attention  of  many  scienti- 


fic persons,  and  formed  the  subjeet  of 
several  communications  in  your  pages,  1 
hope,  without  presumption,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  propose  the  annexed  as  a  plan,  in 
my  humble  estimation,  calculated  to  effect 
these  objects. 

Some  few  months  •einco,  I  proposed 
the  use  of  an  angular  rail;  my  plan  was 
not  then  matured,  but  as  1  have  since 
fiven  some  little  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
send  you  the  results. 

The  purpose  of  giving  an  angular  shape 

the  rail  is,  that  the  engine  wheel  (also 
having  an  angular  grooved  rim  to  corres- 
pond) may  have  s  greater  hold  upon  the 
rail,  thereby  giving  greater  efficiency  to  the 
power  of  the  machine,  preventing  an  irre- 
gular action,  which  must  be  produced  when 
the  wheel  slips  on  the  rail  (a  circumstance 
much  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of  the  Selby 
Railway,)  and  thereby  much  strain  to  (he 
machinery.  The  lop  surface,  one  inch 
broad,  is  intended  for  the  train. wheels,  and 
where  friction  would  be  a  defect,  it  is 
thereby  avoided.  The  form  of  the  rail  is 
intended  to  admit  of  being  reversed  at  any 
future  time  when  the  upper  surface  is  worn. 
The  chair  is  not  intended  to  be  fixed,  but 
the  central  part,  which  projects  downwards, 
is  to  let  into  the  stone  sleeper,  and  be  bedded 
in  with  cement  or  not,  as  found  best.  The 
rail  is  not  fixed  to  all  the  chairs,  but  only 
to  the  centre  one ;  which  proposition  I 
made  with  another  plan  of  Rail  sod  Chair 
sent  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
war  Directors.  The  size  of  the  present 
rail  is  as  follows  :  Depth,  4$  inches  ;  ex-' 
treme  width,  2£  inches;  surface,  1  inch; 
angles,  from  15  to  2u°,  as  the  friction  is  re- 
quired;  the  calculated  weight  is  rather 
more  than  51  lbs.,  but  upon  shrinking, 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  50  lbs.  to 
the  lineal  yard. 

It  has  been  objected  to  turning  the  rail 
when  one  side  is  partially  worn  down,  that 
in  proportion  a**it  is  so  worn,  its  strength 
must  be  diminished.  But  as  long  as 
internal  structure  of  the  rail  is  not  so 
mancntly  injured  as  to  prevent  its  return 
after  deflexion  to  its  original  horizontal 
form,  it  seems  tome  that  it  must  be  nearly, 
if  not  to  the  full,  as  efficient  as  ever. 

As  respects  the  supporting  of  the  rails,  I 
also  proposed  that  instead  of  having  the 
rail  resting  solely  upon  the  chair,  the  chair 
should  be  so  planned  that  the  rail  should 
also  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
whereby  it  would  be  strengthened,  and  the 
stone,  by  receiving  a  steady  vertical  pres- 
sure, would  be  rendered  less  liable  to  the 
casualties  so  frequently  complained  of. 

I  also  proposed  that  the  stone-block 
sleeper  should  be  placed  in  en  angular  ■_ 
ruction  with  the  length  of  rail  or  line  of 
road,  whereby  a  greater  surface  of  ati 
would  be  placed  in  the  directions  most 

Suired,  viz.  lengthways  and  sideways.  By 
■is  plan  an  18  inch  stone  exposes  a  surface 
of  2  feet  and  more  to  the  pressure. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  of  the  rail  as  it  rests  _ 
the  chair,  which,  when  the  lower  portion  of 
the  chair  is  let  into  the  atone,  will  rest  upon 
the  stone  also ;  the  two  small  sections  are 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  centre  of  each 
rail  to  its  chair.  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  view 
showing  the  angular  position  of  the  ston 
upon  a  smaller  scale. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

P.  Woobhobsb. 
i  Kilbura,  May  27, 1835. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
MARINE    STKAB    ENGINES. 

Extracts  from  the  Evidence  gioen  by  Josh- 
ua Field,  Esq.  of  the  Home  of  Messrs. 
Maudslays  and  Field,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Steam  Navigation  to  In. 

693.  Yon  hove  had  much  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  engines  for  steam 
vessels,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

894.  What  do  you  consider  the  proper 
measurement  and  power  of  a  steamer  for 
a  long  sea  voyage  ? — The  relative  pro- 
portion of  power  and  tonnage  fluctuates 
between  two  tons  per  horse  power,  and 
four  tons  per  horse  power,  depending  upon 
the  purposes  for  which  the  vessel  is  intend. 
ed,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

695.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  mea- 
surement?— By  measurement  I  under- 
stand tonnage.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
which  shows  at  one  view  the  probable 
speed  to  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
engines  of  four  different  powers  in  ves- 
sels of  the  same  tonnage,  also  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  would  be  able  to 
carry  coal  with  each  power  on  board. 
This  table,  if  the  committed  desire  it,  I 
will  put  in. 

Ah  ArraoxwiTE  Tails,  ■hawing  at  one  view  the 
Tonnage  of  Steaia  Vfmak,  with  the  Power  usually 
applied  to  luch  Vessels,  the  number  of  Days'  (of  24 
houri)  Cods  they  will  carry,  and  the  probable 
Speed  per  hour  ibey  wiU  go  with  smaller  power* 
and  greater  quantity  of  coal. 


696.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commit- 
tee the  object  of  this  calculation  ;  is  it  a 
comparison  of  tonnage  with  the  consump- 
tion of  coals  and  days,  and  the  rates  of 

foing? — It  is  to  show  about  how  many 
ays'  fuel  steam  vessels  will  carry  with 
larger  and  with  smaller  engines  on  board, 
as  well  as  the  average  speed  to  be  expect- 
ed from  each.  Such  a  table  can  only  be 
an  approximation. 

697.  Will  you  first  statu  what  you  con. 
sider  the  proper  measurement  and  power 
of  a  sfeamty  to  go  a  long  sea  voyage? — 
I  should  recommend  a  vessel  of  from 
7  to  800  tons,  having  an  engine  of  160  or 
200  horse  power. 

696.  How  long,  would  such  a  vessel 
run,  and  at  what  rate  would  she  go?—- 
She  would  carry  coal  for  14  or  15  days, 
and  have  a  speed,  in  still  water,  of  9  or  10 
miles  per  hour,  and  would  realize  in  all 
weathers,  at  sea,  an  average  of  S  miles 
while  under- weigh. 

699.  What  is  the  greatest  proportion 
■a  tonnage  and  power  for  a  steamer  going 
a  long  voyage?-— The  greatest  nropor. 
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tion  of  tonnage  for  vessels  going  long 
voyages  may  be  stated  at  4  tons  per 
Horse  power;  for  short  sea  voyages,  3 
tons  per  horse  power  ;  and  for  river  ves- 
sels, as  Margate  or  Gravesend,  2  tons  per 
horse  power. 

700.  What  results  does  the  power 
give  to  a  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage 
with  different  powers  as  to  the  rate  of 
going?— Great  power  in  small  vessels 
gives  great  speed,  but  they  carry  a  small 
quantity  of  coal,  and  are  soon  exhausted, 
while  larger  vessels  being  able  to  carry  a 
greater  quantity  of  coals,  work  longer, 
and  perform  greater  distances* 

701*  Then  you  draw  this  inference — 
the  longer  the  voyage  the  less  the  speed  ? 
— The  smaller  the  power,  the  greater 
capacity  there  is  left  for  coal,  and  there* 
fore  the  greater  number  of  days1  coal  it 
would  carry. 

702.  And  the  less  speed? — And  less 
speed  having  less  power.   - 

703.  And  the  smaller  proportion  of 
power  would  of  course  consume  less  fuel 
in  an  equal  time  ? — Exactly  so. 

704.  Would  not  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  power  consume  the  least  fuel  in 
equal  distances  ? — Against  winds  or  tides 
it  is  so ;  but  in  calms  and  fair  winds  it  is 
not. 

705.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  you 
suppose  a  sea-going  steamer  to  run  with- 
out changing  ?— The  same  steamer  should 
not  go  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  miles 
without  a  relay,  or  time  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  order. 

706.  Does  that  also  include  without 
taking  in  coals  ? — A  voyage  of  2,000  or 
3,000  miles  may  be  performed  in  one  stage, 
but  it  would  be  desirable  on  every  ac- 
count to  divide  it  and  take  less  coal. 

707.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  she 
would  go  without  coming  to  a  station  to 
take  in  fresh  coals? — The  distance  is 
limited  only  by  the  quantity  of  coal  she 
can  carry. 

708.  What  is  the  greatest  distance 
you  think  a  steamer  could'  go  without 
taking  in  fresh  coal  ? — The  greatest  dis- 
tance  I  have  known  a  steamer  to  perform 
was  the  Enterprise,  on  her  voyage  to  the 
Cape,  in  which  she  carried  37  days'  coal. 

700.  With  continued  steaming  do  you 
mean? — Yes;  she  steamed  34  days,  and 
had  three  days1  coal  left* 

710.  Do  you  mean  steaming  day  and 
night?— Yes* 

711.  Besides  the  coal,  is  it  not  neces- 
sary to  give  the  engine  rest  ?— It  is ;  and 
the  more  frequently  they  can  be  stopped 
to  clean  and  adjust,  the  better  they  will 
perform. 

712.  Then  your  observations  must  be 
supposed  to  apply  to  both  ?— Yes. 

713.  What  is  the  comparison  as  to  the 
duration  between  copper  and  iron  boilers  ? 
—Copper  boilers  are  found  to  last  about 
seven  years,  without  such  repairs  as  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  take  them  out  of  the 
vessel,  whilst  iron  boilers  must  be  taken 
in  four  years. 

714.  Which  would  you  prefer  on  the 
whole?— I  should  prefer  copper  for  long 
sea  voyages. 

716.  U  net  the  thickness*  of  the  me- 


tal an  advantage  in  raising  steam  ? — The 
metal  is  of  the  same  thickness,  whether 
the  boiler  be  of  copper  or  iron. 

716.  The  salt  water  does  not  affect 
copper  so  much  as  it  does  iron,  does  it  ? 
—No,  it  does  not. 

-  717.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
lative  advantage  of  the  common  paddle- 
wheel  with  that  of  any  other  invention 
with  which  you  are  acquainted? — The 
common  simple  paddle-wheel,  when  the 
dip  does  not  exceed  one  sixth  of  the  dia- 
meter, is  an  excellent  propeller,  and 
scarcely  admits  of  improvement ;  but 
when  vessels  are  so  deeply  loaded  that 
the  dip  exceeds  this  in  any  great  degree, 
a  wheel  with  feathering  boards  will  pro- 
pel faster. 

718.  You  have  fitted  river  boats  with 
vibrating  cyiindlrs,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

719.  What  may  be  considered  to  be 
their  principal  advantage  over  the  other  ? 
— The  advantage  of  vibrating  cylinders 
in  river  boats  is,  that  they  are  more  sim- 
ple in  their  construction,  lighter,  and  oc- 
cupy less  space. 

720.  But  in  point  of  weight  and  space 
what  is  the  advantage? — Reduction  in 
weight  is  the  most  important  consideration 
in  river  navigation. 

721.  Is  not  the  power  -conveyed  more 
immediately  to  the  crank  by  the  oscillat- 
ing cylinder  ? — The  power  is  more  dura- 
ble [directly?]  communicated  from  the 
piston  rod  to  the  crank ;  the  engines  are, 
as  it  were,  suspended  to  two  strong 
beams,  which  lie  across  the  gunwale,  and 
project  for  the  support  of  the  wheels, 
forming  an  independent  frame,  in  which 
the  strain  of  the  engine  is  confined ;  the 
whole  resting  on  the  upright  sides,  the 
weight  is  more  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  vessel ;  thus  partial  pressure 
on  the  bottom  is  avoided ;  this  admits  of 
the  vessel's  being  of  the  lightest  possible 
construction. 

722.  Is  not  the  disadvantage,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  connecting  pipes 
steam  tight  in  oscillating  cylinders  ?— As 
we  construct  that  part,  there  is  not  the 
least  difficulty. 

723.  Has  not  that  been  found  to  be  the 
case  ? — Speaking  of  those  we  have  made, 
no  such  difficulty  exists. 

724.  Must  there  not  be  continual  wear 
on  the  connecting  pipes,  from  the  motion 
of  the  oscillating  cylinder  ? — Not  if  they 
are  properly  constructed* 

725.  What  is  the  largest  power  upon 
which  you  have  constructed  those  cylin- 
ders?— Two  thirty-fives  is  the  largest  we 
have  made  upon  this  construction,  and 
that  was  for  a  sea  vessel. 

726.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to 
make  them  of  a  larger  power  for  sea-go- 
ing steamers  ? — The  principle  is  exactly 
the  same  in  this  as  if  on  the  ordinary  con- 
struction; and  so  far  as  we  have  tried 
them,  work  just  as  well,  and  produce  the 
same  effect  in  speed,  and  economy  of  fii- 

I  el,  as  our  other  engines. 

727.  What  is  the  advantage  of  weight 
and  space  ?— A  reduction  in  the  weight 
of  the  engine  leaves  greater  capacity  for 
cargo  and  (uel. 

798.  What  m  die  extent  of  the  im- 


provement of  weight  and  space  ? — Abou 
10  per  cent. 

729.  One  fifth  of  the  weight  and  one 
fifth  of  the  space  do  you  mean? — No; 
about  one  tenth  of  these. 

730.  Is  not  the  pipe  in  the  fixed  cylin- 
der, which  brings  the  steam,  connected 
with  the  cylinder  by  means  of  flanges, 
which  are  secured  very  tight  together ; 
and  in  the  oscillating  cylinder,  must  not 
the  cylinder  continually  move  on  the  end 
of  the  pipe,  and  is  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing  less  steam-tight  greater  in  the  oscil- 
lating cylinder  than  it  is  in  the  fixed  cy- 
linder?— No;  the  union  is  effected  by  a 
stuffing-box  packed  with  hemp,  and  is 
kept  perfectly  tight  without  the  least  diffi. 
culty. 

731.  Is  it  more  expensive  than  the 
other? — No,  they  are  rather  cheaper. 

732.  Would  they  not.  be  apt  to  be  de- 
ranged  in  a  heavy  rolling  sea  ? — We  have 
not  found  that  to  be  the  case:  one  has 
been  working  in  a  cargo  vessel,  between 
Dover  and  London,  during  the  last  winter 
to  the  present  time. 

<S733.  What  is  the  greatest  extent  of 
time  that  you  have  had  oscillating  cylin- 
ders at  work  ? — About  four  years  and  a 
half  or  five  years* 

734.  On  the  sea  ?— No ;  to  Richmond. 

735.  That  is  a  small  high  pressure,  is 
it  not? — No  ;  it  is  a  low  pressure. 

736.  Have  you' had  one  on  the  sea  for 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half? — No ; 
only  during  the  last  year. 

787.  Was  there  not.  a  second  steam- 
boat with  an  oscillating  cylindergoing  to 
Richmond  ? — There  was  one  to  Hammer- 
smith last  summer. 

738.  How  did  that  succeed  ?— Very 
well,  I  believe. 

789.  The  packet  boat  from  Dover  to 
Calais  makes  use  of  an  engine  of  that 
kind,  does  it  ? — Yes. 

740.  Is  that  one  of  your  manufacture  ? 

— No.  *•  -**  *fy     "  ^^  ^GtfBHB  .'"w  tg 

741.  Is  not  the  friction  greater  in  the 
oscillating  cylinder  than  it  is  in  the  fixed 
one? — No;  as  the  number  of  bearings 
and  moving  parts  are  reduced,  the  fric- 
tion should  be  reduced  also,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  badly  constructed. 

751.  Have  you  considered  the  con 
struction  of  the  American  steam  raft? — I 
have  seen  a  description  of  it. 

752.  Do  you  think  highly  of  it  ?— It  is 
certainly  an  ingenious  method  of  obtain- 
ing great  speed  in  smooth  water,  but  its 
application  is  limited. 

753.  What  do  you  think  of  the  prac 
ticability  of  applying  it  generally?— It 
would  not  do  at  sea  ;  and  as  it  must  draw 
more  water  than  a  single  vessel,  it  would 
not  do  for  shallow  rivers. 

x754.  The  speed  of  it  is  Very  great,  is  it 
not?— It  is  so  stated,  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  so,  for  the  following  reasons :  the  two 
pointed  cylinders,  from  their  form,  may 
be  made  of  the  lightest  materials,  and 
need  not  be  made  of  larger  diameter 
than  is  sufficient  to  displace  the  total 
weight ;  their  form  offers  the  least  resist, 
ance,  and  their  relative  position  gives 
the  required  stability. 
755.  What  do  you,  think  is  tire  best 
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kind  of  coal  for  steam  vessels,  with  re- 
spect to  power  and  safety  from  sponta- 
neous ignition? — Hartley,  Elgin,  Inver- 
keithing,  Ward's  Llanelly,  Llangennech, 
and  Lydney,  are  all  esteemed  good  coals, 
and  are  free  from  the  danger  of  sponta- 
neous ignition. 

756.  What  is  that  Scotch  coal  ?— The 
three  first  named  are  Scotch  coal. 

757.  How  is  the  Welsh  coal,  do  you 
consider,  upon  those  points  ? — The  Welsh 
coal  produces  very  great  beat,  and  is  very 
effective  ;  but  the,  heat  being  confined  to 
the  fireplace  more  than  other  coal,  it 
destroys  that  part  of  the  boiler  faster 
than  the  Scotch  coal.  The  heat  is  more 
intense  in  the  fireplace,  and  less  is  car- 
ried forward  to  the  flues  than  by  the  other 
coal. 

758.  What  is  the  comparison  of  the 
proportion  of  the  Scotch  coal  to  the 
English  coal  in  its  power  ? — I  think  they 
are  much  the  same.  We  have  made 
many  experiments,  and  we  do  not  find 
much  difference. 

759.  The  Welsh  coal  is  considerably 
greater,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  not  smoking. 

760.  Is  not  that  because  every  part 
of  the  coal  is  consumed? — Yes. 

761.  No  portion  is  carried  off,  must  it 
not  therefore  be  a  coal  of  greater  inten- 
sity in  a  given  bulk  on  that  account  ? — I 
cannot  state  that  it  is  more  powerful,  or 
more  economical,  but  the  heat  is  more  in- 
tense  in  the  fireplaces. 

762.  Must  it  not^  therefore  be  a  coal 
of  greater  intensity  of  heat  than  if  a  por- 
tion of  it  were  carried  off? — It  is  not  so 
productive  in  the  flues.  It  does  not  car- 
ry its  heat  forward,  it  is  more  like  the 
fire  of  a  forge. 

763.  Then,  including  the  expense  and 
power,  you  would  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  one  species  of  coal  rather  than 
another? — I  prefer  the  Scotch  coal. 

764.  On  what  account  ? — I  think  it  in- 
jures the  boilers  less,  and  leaves  less  resi- 
duum. 

765.  What  species  of  Welsh  coal  do 
you  allude  to  ? — -Llangennech  and  Ward's 
Llanelly  are  Welsh  coal,  and  are  without 
smoke. 

760.  Under  what  circumstances  does 
spontaneous  ignition  occur  ?— Coals  which 
contain  iron  pyrites,  and  have  become 
■•  damp,  are  most  liable  to  ignite. 

767.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean  coal? — Some  of  the  Lydney  coal 
which  we  tried  proved  very  good. 

768.  Do  you  ever  use  the  Kilkenny 
coal  ? — No. 

769.  At  what  should  you  estimate  the 
expense  of  such  a  vessel  as  you  consider 
best  calculated  for  a  long  $ea  voyage  ? — 
A  vessel  of  800  tons,  and  200  horse  power, 
would  cost  about  £33,000,  fitted  out  in 
the  best  manner,  with  engine  and  every 
equipment. 

770.  Then  such  a  vessel  as  you  stated 
at  first,  is  that  the  oue  that  you  prefer  ? — 
Yes. 

771.  What  would  be  the  prime  cost, 
and  what  the  annual  expense  of  such  a 
vessel? — The  prime  cost  would  be  about 

^33,000.  ^iWfikiiitoAioiVJuiia^^ 


772.  And  what  the  annual  expense? — 
Do  you  propose  to  include  the  repairs 
with  the  expenses  of  working? 

773.  Working  and  every  tiling  else — 
keeping  her  up,  and  every  thing. — How 
many  days  do  you  propose  her  to  work 
in  the  year? 

774.  Every  thing  that  is  to  keep  the 
vessel  going  for  as  many  days  as  she 
shall  continue,  to  the  end? — The  annual 
cost  of  working  such  a  vessel,  including 
coal  for  steaming  one  third  of  the  time, 
and  all  other  expenses,  would  be  about 
£7,000. 

775.  In  computing  the  entire  expense 
of  a  steam  vessel,  and  annual  charge,  what 
amount  should  you  say  for  capital,  the 
sum  for  insurance,  repairs  and  renewals, 
calculated  to  create  the  perpetuity  of  the 
property  ? — I  think  that  would  not  be  less 
than  25  percent,  upon  the  outlay. 

791.  By  which  means  could  you  go 
the  greatest  distance,  without  being  ob- 
liged to  take  in  coals ;  by  the  working  a 
small  power,  and  at  a  slow  rate,  or  by 
working  with  a  great  power,  at  a  rapid 
rate:  ;for  instance,  an  engine  of  100 
horse  power,  working  at  ten  miles  per 
hour,  or  an  engine  of  40  horse  power, 
working  at  7  miles  per  hour  ? — In  mode- 
rate weather  the  small  power  with  a  great 
quantity  of  coal ;  but  against  head  winds 
a  great  power  will  go  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. 

792.  In  the  construction  of  a  river 
steamer,  do  you  prefer  the  flat  bottom, 
with  the  raking  bows,  and  a  parabolic 
curve? — I  think  for  river  steamers,  where 
the  draught  of  water  is  not  very  limited, 
the  form  of  the  vessels  adopted  on  our 
river  to  Gravesend,  or  Margate,  are  best 
for  speed,  they  are  sharp,  dividing  the 
water  sideways;  but,  perhaps,  in  a  very 
shallow  river,  the  spoon-shaped  bow  might 
be  best.  1  do  not  know  any  experiment 
that  would  directly  set  that  matter  at  rest ; 
there  are  different  opinions  upon  it. 

793.  What  construction  do  you  think 
the  best  for  steering  a  vessel  round  a 
point  against  a  strong  current  ?— I  should 
think  the  sharp  vessel  would  steer  better 
than  the  spoon.shaped  vessel. 

807.  Would  it  be  safe  and  desirable  to 
use  a  high  pressure 'engine  in  a  small 
vessel  on  a  river,  in  order  to  lighten  her 
draught  ?-— I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
high  pressure  engine  that  has  been  quite 
successful  in  a  boat  yet;  all  the  high 
pressure  engines  that  I  have  seen  are  as 
heavy  as  the  low  pressure  engines,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  instances  of  a  particu- 
lar kind,  which  are  not  fit  for  general  na- 
vigation. 

808.  How  is  it  on  the  score  of  safety  ? 
— The  low  pressure  engine  is,  of  course, 
much  safer. 

813.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
comparative  advantage  of  steam  naviga- 
tion in  seas  and  rivers,  as  to  its  expense, 
and  as  to  its  certainty  ? — I  can  speak  of 
the  certainty  better  than  the  expense ;  the 
rate  is  increased  more  than  double  and 
the  time  halved.  I  have  also  an  abstract 
of  sixteen  voyages  made  between  Fal- 
mouth and  Corfu  by  sailing  vessels,  the 
mwlrpucfcet«;  before  mm  pftofceU  were 


established ;  it  is  the  same  voyage,  and 
the  average  is  93  days,  the  steam  pack- 
ets giving  an  average  of  47,  which  is  half 
the  time. 

814.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  the  navigation  in 
rivers  and  by  sea  in  steamers,  as  to  ex- 
pense and  certainty  ? — River  navigation 
is  less  expensive,  inasmuch  as  smaller 
vessels  will  suffice,  and  river  voyages 
are  performed  with  more  certainty. 

815.  Suppose  it  were  one  thousand 
miles  by  river,  and  one  thousand  miles 
by  sea,  on  which  side  is  the  advantage, 
both  as  to  expense  and  certainty,  both  by 
steam? — River,  certainly. 

816.  Suppose  you  have  a  whole  space 
of  3,000  miles  to  pass  by  water,  half  of 
which  is  in  one  case  to  be  performed  by 
the  river,  and  in  the  other  the  whole  by 
sea,  which  of  the  two  should  you  think 
preferable  as  to  expense  and  certainty ; 
which  should  you  prefer  as  a  permanent 
navigation? — Two  kinds  of  vessels  being 
necessary  in  this  case,  I  cannot  speak  con- 
fidently. 

817.  Which  should  you  prefer  as  to 
certainty? — I  should  think  the  certainty 
much  the  same  in  both  cases. 

818.  Should  you  think  a  sea  naviga- 
tion as  certain  as  a  river  navigation  ? — 
The  Mediterranean  packets  show  it  to  be 
very  certain,  for  the  fluctuation  is  only  a 
very  few  days,  which  is  very  little  for 
the  whole  four  years. 

819.  On  which  side  should  you  think 
the  speed  would  be  in  favor,  of  the  sea  or 
the  river,  supposing  there  was  a  current 
of  3  miles  in  the  river,  and  that  you  had 
1,000  miles  to  go  against  that  current,  or 
1,000  miles  to  go  by  sea,  by  which,  by 
the  river  or  by  the  sea,  on  an  average, 
would  you  pass  over  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time? — 1  rather  apprehend  the  sea. 

825.  You  have  given  your  opinion  as 
to  the  proportionate  power  of  tonnage  to 
sea-going  steamers :  on  what  data  do  you 
found  that  opinion? — From  having  fitted 
out  a  great  many  vessels. 

826.  Do  you  mean  vessels  employed 
in  the  service  of  Government,  or  do  you 
mean  vessels  employed  for  private  pur- 
poses ? — Both. 

827.  What  number  of  persons  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  register  of  tonnage  of  the 
steam  vessel  would  you  allow  for  short 
voyages,  and  what  for  longer? — How 
many  it  would  be  safe  or  convenient  ? 

828.  No ;  how  many  men  would  yon 
wish  to  take  to  man  your  vessel,  that  is, 
the  crew? — I  think  about  one  man  to 
every  thirty  tons,  including  the  stoker. 

829.  What  would  be  the  proportion  of 
passengers,  or  soldiers,  if  you  were  con- 
veying troops  ?-*-About  one  man  to  a  ton, 
I  should  think,  or  more  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

830.  You  have  given  us  the  quantity 
of  fuel  of  every  horse  power,  have  you 
not? — Yes,  I  have. 

831.  What  quantity  of  fuel,  and  what 
description  do  you  allow  per  horsepower 
per  hour  ?— -We  allow  eight  pounds  per 
horse  power  per  hour. 

832.  And    what   is   that    calculation 

1  founded  upon  i  ia  it  founded  upon  ibe 
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average  of  the  consumption  ? — Upon  the 
consumption)  and  upon  experiments  made 
at  different  periods  with  engines  of  our 
manufacture. 

833.  What  sized  cylinder,  and  what 
length  of  stroke,  do  you  allow  for  180 
horse? — Two  cylinders  of  51$  inches, 
and  4  feet  6  stroke. 

884.  What  would  you  allow  for  a  200 
horse  power  ? — Two  cylinders  53  inches 
diameter,  and  5  feet  stroke. 

835.  What  would  you  allow  for  a  250  ? 
— Two  cylinders,  59  inches  diameter,  5 
feet  6  inches  stroke. 

836.  What  would  you  allow  for  a  300 
horse  power? — Two  cylinders,  64  inches 
diameter,  6  feet  stroke. 

837.  What  pressure  do  you  use  in  the 
hoiler  ? — About  four  pounds. 

838.  And  what  in  the  cylinder? — As 
near  the  same  as  an  open  pipe  will  re- 
ceive it. 

839.  And  what  proportion  is  the  pad- 
die  wheel  to  be  to  the  length  of  the 
stroke? — From  four  to  five  times  the 
length  of  the  stroke. 

840.  What  breadth  of  float  would  you 
recommend  ? — For  river  navigation,  the 
wider  it  is  the  better ;  for  sea  navigation, 
about  one  third  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

841.  What  length  of  time  would  an 
engine  work  without  injury? — In  one 
spell  do  you  mean? 

842.  Yes.— They  are  frequently  worked 
from  Falmouth  to  Gibraltar,  which  is 
1,100  miles,  in  one  spell. 

843.  What  is  the  greatest  and  the 
shortest  length  of  time  they  take  to  do 
that  distance ;  that  is,  a  spell  of  1,000 
miles  ? — Eight  is  about  the  shortest,  and 
12  the  longest. 

844.  How  long  should  an  engine  last 
if  well  managed,  without  repairs? — About 
from  4  to  5  years.  * 

845.  What  parts  of  the  engine  and 
boilers  are  most  liable  to  accidents  ?-r- 
Those  parts  most  exposed,  such  as  the 
wheels ;  then  the  moving  parts,  cross 
heads,  beams,  dec. 

846.  Can  duplicates  of  those  parts  be 
kept  on  board  1— Yes. 

847.  Does  it  require  any  more  engi- 
neers to  manage  an  engine  of  300  horse 
power,  than  it  does  to  manage  one  of  100 
horse  power  ? — It  does,  but  not  in  pro- 
portion to.  the  increase  of  power. 

848.  In  proportion  to  the  power,  is  a 
large  engine  more  economical  than  a 
small  one  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather. 

849.  Does  it  consume  less  coal  in  the 
same  proportion  ? — It  consumes  less  coal 
in  proportion  as  the  power  increases. 

850.  Suppose  a  vessel  to  have  30t 
horse  power  in  smooth  water,  or  a  fair 
wind,  could  you  work  it  at  the  same  con- 
sumption of  fuel  which  a  vessel  of  200 
horse  power  would  be  worked  at,  by  throt- 
tling the  valves,  wire-drawing  the  steam, 
or  any  other  mode  of  working  the  en- 
gines ? — Yes,  you  may  do  so. 

877.  Have  you  ever  made  experiments 
on  the  combustion  of  wood,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  steam? — I  have  not  my. 
self  made  those  experiments,  but  I  am 
aware  that  such  have  been  made. 
.    878.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted 


with  the  subject  to  give  an  answer  as  to 
the  proportion  of  space  alone  that  a  day's 
consumption  of  wood  would  bear  to  a 
day's  consumption  of  coal  ? — I  can  only 
state  generally,  that  it  requires  three 
times  the  weight  of  wood  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  coal. 

885.  You  were  speaking  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  river  and  sea  na- 
vigation ;  would  not  the  boilers  last  longer 
by  supplying  them  always  with  fresh  wa- 
ter ? — They  would,  and  that  would  be  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  river. 

886.  Are  you  aware  of  the  improve- 
ment introduced  into  some  steam  vessels, 
to  condense  the  steam  in  the  pipes,  with- 
out admitting  the  jet  of  water  into  the 
aperture  ? — I  am.  • 

8S7.  If  this  were  adopted  and  found 
efficacious,  you  would  not  use  the  salt 
water  at  all,  neither  for  condensing  nor 
for  the  boilers,  would  you  ? — No,  I  should 
not, 

888.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  this 
will  be  brought  to  perfection  ? — I  do  not 
know ;  if  it  succeeds  it  will  be  a  very 
great  advantage. 

889.  Is  the  salt  water  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  copper  or  to  iron  ? — It  is  much 
less  injurious  to  copper  than  to  iron. 

.  890.  Is  it  in  comparison  with  fresh  wa- 
ter ?— Yes. 

891.  If  that  plan  which  is  now  trying 
be  carried  into  execution,  will  that  di- 
minish the  burthen  of  the  engine  itself  in 
the  vessel  ? — No,  it  rather  increases  it ; 
but  it  promises  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
coal. 

892.  That  you  find  to  be  one  of  the 
effects  to  arise  from  the  improvement, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  follow. 

893.  It  would  get  rid  of  the  condenser, 
would  it  ? — No,  it  requires  a  larger  con- 
denser. 

894.  You  mentioned  that,  as  applied 
to  sea  voyages,  copper  would  last  about 
seven  years,  whereas  iron  would  last 
only  about  four  years ;  what  would 
be  the  proportion  in  fresh  water? — In 
fresh  water,  for  steam  navigation,  the 
boilers  last  about  seven  years. 

895.  The  iron  boilers  are  you  speak- 
ing of? — Yes ;  copper  boilers  are  not 
used  in  fresh  water ;  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  use  copper  boilers  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, because  iron  lasts  so  long.    & 

896.  Are  copper  boilers  used  in  salt 
water  ? — Yes. 

898.  In  preferring  copper  boilers  to 
iron  ones  for  salt  water,  do  you  make  an 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  ten- 
sity in  copper,  and  the  different  tempera- 
ture in  the  boiler ;  that  copper  diminish- 
es in  tensity  as  heat  is  applied,  and  iron 
does  not? — We  find  no  difference  in  that 
respect ;  the  copper  and  the  iron  are  of 
the  same  thickness,  and  the  question  turns 
entirely  upon  their  durability. 


Opening  of  the  Railroad. — Yesterday  was  a 
great  day  on  the  new  Railroad  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  being  the  first  day  of  its  being 
opened  for  travel  all  the  way  from  the  dep6tat 
Baltimore  to  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  in  this  city. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  four  trains  of  cars, 
with  each  its  engine,  extending  altogether  several 
hundreds  yards  m  length,majdng  their  entry  by  this 


new  route,  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  spectators 
on  the  elevated  grounds  directly  north  of  the  Capi- 
tol. These  cars,  besides  bringing  back  our  own 
Mayor  and  Members  of  the  Corporation,  and  City 
Guests,  who  went  out  to  meet  them,  brought  as 
many  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Baltimore  as  made 
up  the  whole  number  of  about  a  thousand  persona 
carried  by  the  cars.  These,  accompanied  »by  two 
bonds  of  Music,  after  debarking,  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  Gadsby's  and  Brown's  Hotels,  at  both 
of  which  sumptuous  and  bounteous  entertainment 
was  provided,  and  liberally  partaken  of.  The  cars 
arrived  at  a  little  before  one  o'clock,and  at  four  our 
friends  from  Baltimore  re-embarked,  and  returned 
to  their  homes,  without,  we  trust,  any  accident  or 
other  inconvenience  than  what  was  occasioned  by 
the  dust  on  the  roads  and  streets. — [National  In- 
telligencer.] 


[From  the  Jersey  City  Gazette.) 

An  important  case  is  about  to  be  brought  bafor* 
the  Chaucellor  of  this  State  for  his  decision,  which: 
is  deeply  interesting,  not  only  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, out  to  the  travelling  public  generally.    An 
information  and  bill  have  been  filed  in  chancery,  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  certain  relators  therein 
named,  against  the  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick 
Turnpike  and  the  Trenton  and  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road Companies,    praying   an    injunction  to  re- 
strain tlicm  from  converting  the  straight  turnpike* 
into  a  railroad.    The  Trenton  Emporium  says: — 
"  The  relators  are  large  landholders  along  the  line 
of  the  turnpike,  and  stockholders  in  the  turnpike 
company.  The  injury  to  them,  of  which  they  com» 
plain,  is — on  the  part  of  the  landholders),  that  they 
sold,  and  the  turnpike  company  became  possessed: 
of,  the  lands  used  in  making  the  turnpike,  for  tho= 
purposes  of  a  turnpike,  as  they  were  known  and 
understood  at  the  time  the  charier  was  passed,  and 
for  no  other  purposes  whatever — that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad. thereon  is  a  departure  from  the 
plain  terms  6n  which  the  lands  were  sold  to- the 
company,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  incorporating  the  company— that  this  de- 
parture from  the  original  terms  and  provisions  un- 
der which  the  road  was  made,  will  seriously  affect 
public  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  turnpike  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  public  highway,  free  and  safe  for  ve- 
hicles of  all  descriptions,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
if  it  should  be  converted  iato  a  railroad.    On  the 
part  of  the  complaining  stockholders,  i^is  alleged,, 
that  the  directors  are  squandering  the  money  of 
the  company  for  objects  never  contemplated  by  the 
charter~-that  no  dividends  have  been  paid  for  two 
years  past,  but  that  all  the  resources  of  the  campa- 
ny  are  appropriated  to  the  digging  of  ditches,  quar- 
rying, embanking,  and  laying  wooden  rails,  to  the 
manifest  mjury  of  the  road  as  a  turnpike,  and  with- 
out any  sufficient  authority  for  so  doing.    These 
are  the  principal  facts  complained  of.  x  4 

The  legal  points  in  the  case  are  raised  in  the  bill,, 
by  alleging  that  the  monopoly  are  doing  these 
things  under  the  pretence  that  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Kent,  and  Webster  in  his  first  opinion,, 
are  true  j  the  contrary  of  which  is  held  by  the  at- 
torney general  in  behalf  of  the  state  and  the  rela- 
tors, who  charge,  in  substance,  that  the  legal  doc- 
trines as  laid  down  in  the  irrefutable  opinion  of  the 
late  chancellor  Williamson,  are  true,  and  ought  to 
be  sustained  by  the  court.  , 

"  To  the  bill  is  annexed  the  usual  affidavits  by 
the  relators,  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  accom- 
panied by  affidavits  of  indifferent  individuals,  of 
the  digging  of  ditches,  quarries,  raising  embank- 
ments, &&,  in  the  [turnpike,  and  that  about  one 
thousand  feet  of  wooden  rails  ready  for  shoeing, 
have  been  laid. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the,  chancellor  will  appoint 
an  early  day  for  hearing  the  argument,  ana  that 
prompt  justice  will  be  done  both  parties.'1 

We  stated  a  few  weeks  since  that  twelve  suits 
had  been  brought  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton 
Rail  Road  Company  against  the  Trenton  Dela- 
ware Bridge  Company,  to  exact  twelve  several  pe- 
nalties, of  thirty  dollars  each,  for  demanding  a 
higher  rate  of  toll  for  passing  the  Delaware  Bridge, 
than  they  are  authorized  to  demand  by  their  char- 
ter— viz:  for  charging  62  1-2  cents  for  a  coach 
drawn  by  two  horses,  when  their  charter  onlv  au- 
thorizes them  to  demand  50  cents.  We  now  learn 
from  the  Trenton  Argus,  that  4these  suits  were  tri- 
ed last  week,  and  judgment  in  each  were  rendered 
for  the  plaintttE  There  are  other  suits  now  pend- 
ing against  the  company,  and  it  is  said  more  are 
about  to  be  commenced. 
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t  [Fran  tho  Repertory  of  Patent ; 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  John 
Smith,  for  a  certain  Improvement  on 
Chisels  or  Instruments  for  cutting  or 
dressing  Stone,  and  certain  other  Sub- 
stances. Sealed  December  23,  1834. 
Id  ordinary  millstone  chisels,  and 
also  in  chisels  for  cutting,  dressing,  or 
working  other  stone,  and  also  for  dress- 
ing cast  iron,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
cutting  edges  quickly  become  worn,  and 
consequently  constantly  require  sharpen- 
ing, which  operation  is  performed  by 
heating  the  same  and  forging  such  cut- 
ting edges  to  the  degree  of  sharpness  re- 
quired ;  the  operation  of  tempering  is  then 
to  be  performed  ;  all  which  requires  much 
time  and  judgment,  and  in  places  distant 
from  a  forge  becomes  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable consequence.  Now,  the  object 
of  my  invention  is  to  use  a  thin  plate  of 
.  steel,  properly  tempered,  which  being 
supported  on  either  side  by  cheeks,  such 
steel  plate,  (as  it  becomes  worn,)  being 
capable  of  movement  in  order  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  the  cutting  edge  shall 
project  beyond  the  ends  of  the  cheeks, 
yet  such  thin  steel  plate,  when  in  use,  is 
rigidly  held  between  the  two  cheeks,  and 
prevented  receding  from  its  work  by  a 
screw,  whereby  the  whole,  when  com- 
bined, will  produce  a  strong  and  highly 
useful  chisel,  as  will  bo  hereafter  more 
clearly  described. 

Pig.  1  represents  the  side  view  of  a 
chisel  constructed  according  to  my  in- 
vention. 

Fig.  2  an  edge  view  thereof. 
Fig.  3  represents  the  two  cheeks,  which 
I  usually  construct  of  iron  and  case-bar- 
den  tham. 

Fig.  4  ia  a  flat  view,  and  also  an  edge 
view  of  the  thin  steel  plate  which  con. 
atantly  supplies  a  cutting  edge  to  the 
cbieel.  -JL  V c  _     _ 


Fig.  5  is  a  short  male  screw  which  fits 
the  female  screw  formed  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  chisel.. 

Fig,  6  is  a  small  screw,  with  a  ball  or 
knob  at  the  top,  which  screws  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  chisel  when  the  same  is 
intended  to  bo  used  with  a  mallet.  And 
it  may  be  desirable  here  to  remark,  that 
when  the  chisel  is  used  for  dressing  mill- 
stones it  is  affixed  in  a  wooden  handle 
similar  to  those  used  for  ordinary  chisels. 

Fig.  7  is  a  hammer  for  driving  the  sock- 
et and  also  the  wedge  or  cotter  hereafter 
mentioned  ;  and  on  the  end  of  the  handle 
is  formed  a  key  for  screwing  up  the  in. 
temal  screw,  fig,  5,  in  order  to  press 
ard  and  support  the  steel  blade  as  it 


Having  thus  generally  referred  to  the 
figures  in  the  drawing,  the  construction 
of  the  parts  there  shown  will  be  evident 
lo  any  competent  workmen,  I  will  enter 
shortly  into  the  manner  of  putting  the 
same  together,  first  observing  that  in  each 
of  the  figures  shown  in  the  drawing  the 
same  letters  of  reference  indicate  similar 
parts,  a  and  b  are  the  two  cheeks  which 
constitute  the  main  frame  of  the  chisel; 
these  cheeks  go  togetber  by  means  of  the 
mortice,  c,  and  the  studs,  e,  e,  which  lat- 
ter into  recesses  formed  in  the  cheek,  ft, 
as  will  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  vari- 
ous figures.  The  thin  steel  plate  ia  next 
inserted  between  the  two  cheeks,  a,  and 
b,  the  socket,  f,  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
the  end  of  the  cheeksof  the  chisel,  which 
being  wedge  form,  the  driving  up  of  the 
socket  will  cause  the  same  to  bind  more 
closely  on  the  steel  plate  between  them, 
and  hold  the  same  rigidly,  and  thus  pre- 
vent lateral  spring.  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  on  the  cheek,  a,  is  formed  a  groove, 
and  in  the  socket,  /,  are  two  openings 
through  which  the  wedge  or  cotter,  g,  is 
inserted  and  driven,  by  which  the  whole 


of  the  parts  are  securely  held  together. 
The  screw,  fig.  5,  is  to  be  screwed  up 
within  the  female  screw,  in  order  to  press 
against  the  other  end  of  the  steel  plate, 
to  assist  in  preventing  its  receding  from 
its  work.  In  using  a  chisel  so  construct- 
ed, the  steel  plate  which  constitutes  the 
cutting  edge  will  only  require  occasion- 
ally to  be  rubbed  or  ground  on  a  stone  in 
order  to  improve  the  sharpness,  and  as 
the  same  becomes  worn  away,  in  order  to 
project  a  further  quantity  beyond  the  end 
of  the  cheeks,  a,  b,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  wedge  or  cotter,  g, 
and  slide  down  the  socket  by  giving  it  a 
few  blows  on  the  knob,'  t,  the  screw,  fig. 
5,  may  then  be  screwed  up  by  the  key  on 
the  handle  of  the  hammer  (fig.  7),  which 
will  project  a  further  quantity  of  the  steel 
plate  below  the  ends  of  the  cheeks,  and 
such  will  be  the  cose  till  the  screw,  fig, 
5,  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  female  screw, 
when  there  will  require  a  fresh  sleel  plate 
to  be  inserted.  At  each  time  of  project, 
ing  the  steel  plate  the  socket  is  again  to 
be  driven  up,  and  the  cotter  or  wedge  in- 
serted as  before  described. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  same  into  effect,  I  would  have  it 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  any  of  the 
parts  separately  of  which  the  same  is 
composed,  but  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I 
confine  my  claim  of  invention  to  the  com- 
bining of  the  various  parts  as  above  de- 
scribed into  a  chisel  for  cutting  or  dress- 
ing stone,  and  certain  other  sub  atari  ces, 
whereby  I  am  enabled  to  use  a  thin  plate 
of  steel  as  the  cutting  edge,  which  may 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  becomes  worn,  be 
projected  forward  and  offer  fresh  quanti- 
ties for  use,  and  yet,  when  in  use,  be  ri- 
gidly held  between  the  two  cheeks,  and 
prevented  receding  by  the  male  screw, 
as  above  described. 

Enrolled  Feb.  23, 1835. 


[From  tha  London  Mechanic*'  MagBiine.j 

hunteb's  stone- planing  machine. 
In  March  last,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  James  Hunter,  of  Leys  Mill,  Ar. 
robath,  "  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
art  of  cutting,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
racingand  dressing  certain  kinds  of  stone." 
The  specification  of  Mr.  Hunter's  method 
has  not  yet  been  enrolled  ;  but  from  a 
Report,  with  a  copy  of  which  we  have 
been  favored,  made  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  Leys  Mill  Quarries,  (W.  F.  L.  Car. 
negie,  Esq.,)  by  Messrs.  Carmichael  and 
Kerr,  engineers,  of  Dundee,  who  were 
invited  to  see  the  method  in  actual  opera, 
lion  at  these  quarries,  and  to  verify  the 
results,  it  appears  to  be  immensely  supe- 
rior to  any  other  hitherto  devised.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  seemingly  realized  that  great 
desideratum,  a   power-machine    for  the 

utting  and  dressing  of  stone,  capable  of 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  friction  to 
which  it  most  necessarily  be  subjected. 
Tha  despatch  with  which  immense  blocks 
of  stone  are  cut  up  and  dressed,  by  Mr. 
Hunter's  apparatus,  is  prodigious;  yet 
tha  cost  of  tools  is  next  to  nothing — 

only  a  half- pennyworth  of  steel  for  every 
handled  feet  of  planed  surface !"  C*2J 
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Report  of  Mr.  Charles  Cartnichael  and 
Mr.  John  Kerr,  Engineers,  Dundee,  on 
the  power  of  Mr.  James  Hunter's  Stone- 
planing  Machine. 

Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  desire,  we 
have  visited  Leys  Mill  Quarries,  and  at- 
tended minutely  to  the  performance  of 
the  stone-planing  machines*  These  ma* 
chines  do  their  work  most  effectually, 
as  the  following  experiments!  which  we 
witnessed,  will  testify* 

Experiment  First. 
We  went  to  one  of  the  machines  that 
had  six  atones  laid  on  the  bench,  one  of 
which  was  planed,  and  the  second  begun 
to  be  operated  upon ;  while  this  was  do- 
ing, we  took  the  dimensions  of  the  other 
four  stones,  viz* : 

Number  Lencth*Bro*dih   *  m  rf!T!T«h«H  Quantity 

of  of         ot      Thickncsai^ES!i    Uken 

Stone*.  Stones.  Stones.  *     off. 

ft  in.     fU  in. 

5  3 

5  0 

5  6 

4  0 


t 


1 
2 
3 
4 


2  6 

2  8 

2  6 

2  3 


inches, 

!♦ 

6 

4 


The  average  thicknesses  of  the  above 
stones  are  given,  but  many  parts  of  them 
were  much  more  than  the  thickness 
stated.  One  of  the  broad  finishing  tools 
was  blunted  ere  the  experiment  began* 
and  was  changed  when  No.  2  was  in  the 
operation  of  being  planed.  No.  3  was  a 
very  hard  stone,  and  was  what  is  techni- 
cally called  yolk,  in  planing  which  one 
of  the  roughing  tools  broke  at  the  point ; 
still  it  wrought  out  the  stone,  and  was 
then  replaced.  A  splinter  came  off  the 
face  of  the  last  stone,  when  about  half 
finished,  which  was  another  cause  of  de- 
lay* as  they  had  to  go  over  it  again ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  occasioned  by 
the  breaking  of  one  tool,  by  another  be- 
ing changed,  and  by  having  to  go  over 
the  one  half  of  the  last  stone  twice,  yet 
the  time  altogether  was  forty-five  mi- 
nutes, being  at  the  rate  of  sixty -five  su- 
perficial feet  per  hour. 

Experiment  Second  (same  machine.) 
Five  stones  were  now  put  on  the  plan- 
ing machine,  of  the   following  dimen- 
sions, viz. : 

Stones.  Stones.  Stones.  lMCKness.      off 

«     ft,  in.  "**/•*.  in..)&inchc9.     inches.       inches. 

4  3      2  2       U 


1 
2 
8 
4 
t5 


3 
3 
3 
3 


9 
4 
6 

8 


110 
2  8 

2  0 

3  6 


2 


These  stones  were  planed  in  forty-two 
minutes. 

The  above  stones  were  taken  from  the 
quarries  without  selection,  and  the  men 
that  were  working  the  machine  were  not 
informed  of  the  object  of  our  visit.  Ex- 
periment first  began  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  and  experiment  second 
was  concluded  at  nine  minutes  past  two ; 
thus  leaving  twelve  minutes  for  cleaning 
and  reloading  the  bench  of  the  machine* 
Had  all  the  stones  been  5£  feet  long,  they 
would  have  been  planed  in  exactly  the 
same  time,  for  the  machine  travels  the 
distance  for  that  length ;  so  that  nearly 
sixty-seven  feet  of  surface  would  have 
been  planed  in  forty-two  minutes. 

The  stones,  as  they  come  from  the 


machine,  are  remarkably  smooth  and 
straight  on  the  face ;  and  wejre  it  not  for 
the  shade  left  by  the  tools,  we  would  be 
apt  to  think  them  polished,  as  they  feel  as 
smooth  as  a  polished  stone. 

We  were  told  by  the  foreman,  that  du- 
ring the  last  week  there  was  planed* 
4,400  superficial  feet,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  planed  on  both  sides,  (indeed 
more  than  half  of  all  the  stone  that  leave 
the  quarry  are  planed  on  both  sides,)  by 
four  machines.  We  saw  the  pay-list  for 
the  week :  the  amouut  was        £6     16 

Add  blacksmith  for  dressing 
and  grinding  tools,  12  0 

£6  13  6 

We  were  further  informed  by  the  ma- 
nager, that  during  the  last  summer  there 
were  upwards  of  100,000  feet  of  pave- 
ment planed  by  four  machines ;  and  there 
was  one  thing  that  struck  us  most  forci- 
bly, which  is  the  small  degree  of  wear  on 
the  tools.  Three  shillings  a  week,  or 
sixpence  per  day,  is  the  cost  of  the  labor 
for  dressing  and  grinding  the  tools  of  one 
machine ;  and  the  whole  consumption  of 
steel  during  the  last  year  was  under  a 
hundred  weight,  so  that,  if  we  measure 
both  sides  of  those  stones  that  wore  ac- 
tually planed  on  the  two  sides,  it  will  be 
seen  a  pound  of  steel  will  plane  1,500 
feet,  or  about  a  half-pennyworth  of  steel 
for  every  100  feet  of  planed  surfaces. 

There  are  now  five  machines  working 
in  the  quarry,  wrought  by  a  steam  engine 
of  six-horse  power,  the  steam  cylinder  of 
which  is  sixteen  inches  diameter,  stroke 
two  feet*  Besides  the  machines,  the  en- 
gine has  to  work  two  inclined  planes, 
one  of  which  is  for  dragging  up  the 
pavement  from  the  quarry  to  the  ma- 
chines;  the  distance  on  the  incline  48 
feet,  ascent  1  foot  in  6 ;  average  quantity 
about  thirty  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours* 
~  The  second  incline  is  for  dragging  up 
the  rubbish  from  the  quarry  to  the  place 
where  it  is  deposited ;  distance  87  feet, 
ascent  1  foot  in  4 ;  quantity  from  50  to 
60  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  above  shows  what  the  engine  is 
actually  doing ;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  engine  would  work 
eight  machines  besides  the  inclines  with- 
out being  overloaded ;  and  our  opinion  is 
that  a  machine,  on  the  average,  is  not 
much  more  than  one-half-horse  power. 

We  are*  Sir,  your  most  ob't  serv'ts, 

C.  Carmichael, 
John  Kerr. 

To  W.  F.  L.  Carnegie,  Esq.,  Kimblethmont,  Arbroath. 

Note  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

To  explain  the  difference  which  is  ap- 
parent between  the  quantities  of  planed 
stone,  which,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  engineers,  might  be  produced  in  a 
given  time  by  the  machines,  and  the 
quantity  stated  to  them  as  in  one  week 
actually  sent  to  market,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark, — 1st,  That  it  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  cheaper  to  dress  the  stones  by 
the  machine  in  the  rough  state  and  shape- 
less form  in  which  they  are  taken  from 
the  quarry,  and  to  square  them  by  hand 

♦  8ee  subjoined  Not©  by  lor.  Carnegie,  on  this  point. 
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afterwards,  than  to  follow  the  opposite 
course,  as  is  done  where  the  whole  work 
has  to  be  performed  by  hand;  thus  a 
great  quantity  of  work  measured  by  the 
engineers,  but  not  available  in  the  mar- 
ket, is  nearly  lost.  2d,  A  considerable 
quantity  is  required  to  be  dressed  over 
twice  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances ;  thus  the  stones, 
No.  8,  in  Exp.  1,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
in  Exp.  2,  being  too  thick,  were  redress- 
ed on  the  under  side  to  suit  the  market. 
3d,  The  quarry  does  not  always  afford 
stones  of  a  size  to  fill  the  benches,  when 
much  power  is  lost,  as  the  machine  has 
to  traverse  the  whole  width.  4th,  Other 
circumstances,  (such  as  bad  weather,  occ. 
&c.,)  which  will  readily  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  those  conversant  in 
these  matters,  always  occur  to  prevent 
general  results  from  attaining  tho  extreme 
limit,  which  may  be  calculated  as  possi- 
ble from  the  data  of  a  short  experiment* 
Mr.  L.  C.  haying  been  present,  can  con- 
fidently testify  as  to  the  correctness  and 
impartiality  with  which  these  experiments 
were  conducted,  and  to  the  truth  of  the 
information  furnished  to  (he  engineers* 
by  those  in  his  employment. 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a  Machine  for  Moulding  Bricks. 
Granted  to  William  C.  Grimes,  of 
York,  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  2d,  1834. 
This  machine  is  constructed  upon  the 
following  general  principles*  A  wheel 
is  affixed  horizontally  to,  and  revolves 
with,  an  upright  shaft,  the  latter  being 
properly  supported  .above  and,  below  by 
a  suitable  step  and  box,  in  which  its 
gudgeons  turn.  The '  moulds  in  which 
the  bricks  are  to  be  formed  are  placed 
around  and  upon  the  face,  or  upper  side, 
of  the  wheel,  near  its  periphery  ;  these 
may  stand  in  the  direction  of  radii  from 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  or  otherwise. 
Two  or  more  moulds  may  be  united  or 
connected  together  A  hopper,  or  trough, 
of  sufficient  capacity,  is  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position,  with  its  lower  end  over 
one  or  more  of  the  moulds  at  a  time,  as 
they  pass  under  it.  This  hopper  is  to 
contain  the  tempered  clay  of  which  the 
bricks  are  to  be  made,  and  though  that 
part  of  the  bottom  of  it  which  projects 
over  the  mould,  or  moulds,  an  opening, 
or  openings,  are  made  of  the  length  and 
width  of  a  brick,  through  which  the  clay 
*is  to  descend  into  the  moulds.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  wheels  is  not  to  be  continuous, 
but  intermitting ;  while  it  is  at  rest,  a 
mould  is  immediately  beneath  the  open- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  or  trough, 
and  the  clay  is  then  forced  by  a  piston 
down  into  it ;  the  piston  then  rises,  and  the 
wheel  moves,  and  the  moulds  are  thus 
filled  in  succession.  As  the  filled  moulds 
pass  round  upon  the  wheel,  they  are  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  empty  ones. 

It  is  manifest  that  two  or  more  moulds 
may  be  filled  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
use  of  two  or  more  openings  and  pistons, 
and  the  employment  of  such  other  de- 
vices as  may  thereby  be  rendered  ne- 
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cessary,  sufficient  power  being  applied 
for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  moulds  will  depend 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  which 
wiU  admit  of  considerable  variation,  but 
from  four  to  six  feet  I  think  the  most 
convenient. 

The  moulds  must  be  slightly  attached 
to  the  face  of  the  wheel,  which  may  be 
done  in  various  ways,  the  following  being 
among  the  best.  From  the  under  side 
of  the  moulds  project  two  dowel  pins, 
which  fit  into  corresponding  holes  in  the 
Jface  of  the  wheel,  by  which  means  the 
roouids  are  kept  from  any  lateral  or  hori- 
zontal movement.  The  dowel  pins 
should  be  short,  so  that  the  moulds  may 
be  readily  disengaged  from  the  wheel. 
The  holes  for  the  pins,  or  dowels,  in  the 
face  of  the  wheel,  should  be  pierced 
through  it,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  filled,  or  choked  with  dirt,  dec. 

Two  or  more  moulds  may  be  united 
in  one  frame,  as  is  usual  in  brick  moulds. 
The  frames  of  the  moulds  are  inclined 
from  each  other,  like  Jiey .stones,  so  as  to 
stand  as  radii  from  the  centro  of  the 
wheel,  thus  forming  the  proper  arch  or 
curvature  around  the  wheel,  and  their 
upper  surfaces  should  form  a  true  plane. 
Each  frame  of  moulds  has  a  thin  plate, 
or  board,  which  is  equal  in  length  and 
breadth  to  its  corresponding  frame,  and 
forms  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  moulds. 
The  aforesaid  dowel  pins  pass  loosely 
through  holes  made  for  the  purpose  in 
this  plate  ;  the  latter  not  being  otherwise 
fastened  to  the  moulds,  its  use  will  be 
apparent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
usual  mode  of  moulding  bricks. 

The  machine  may  receive  its  motion 
by  a  strap,  carried  around  the  fly-wheel, 
and  over  a  drum,  or  pulley,  which  last 
may  be  driven  by  any  competent  power ; 
or  the  machine  may  receive  its  motion 
by  a  crank  attached  to  the  fly-wheel 
shaft,  or  in  any  other  convenient  mode. 

1  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the 
particular  form  or  arrangement  of  the 
parts  as  before  specified,  but  to  vary  them 
as  experience  or  convenience  may  dic- 
tate, whilst  the  general  principle  remains 
unchanged. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention, and  for  which  I  ask  letters 
patent,  is,  1st.  The  moulding  of  brick 
upon,  or  in  moulds  upon,  the  face  of  a 
revolving  horizontal  wheel,  disk,  or  rim, 
constructed  arid  acting  upon  the  principle 
herein  specified. 

2d.  The  manner  of  forcing  the  clay 
into  the  rodulds,  by  the  combined  action 
of  a  feeder  and  piston. 

3d.  The  general  construction  and 
combination  of  the  respective  parts  of 
the  above  described  machine,  from  which 
general  combination  it  derives  that 
character  by  which  it  will  be  readily 
distinguished,  by  .any  competent  ma- 
chinist, from  the  various  machines .  for 
moulding  bricks  already  in  use. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  nut 
intend  to  claim  as  my  invention,  the  piston, 
cranks,  hopper,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
said  machine,  taken  separately  and  indi- 
vidually, as  these  may  constitute  [the 


elements  of  other  machines ;  but,  as 
aforesaid,  the  construction  and  combina. 
tion  of  these  parts  upon  the  principle  by 
me  devised,  and  herein  fully  exemplified. 

William  C.  Grimes. 

The  foregoing  comprises  about  one- 
half  of  the  specification,  the  remainder 
generally  referring  to  the  drawings.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  next  patent, 
and  also  to  those  for  making  nails.  The 
machines  manifest  much  ingenuity,  and 
an  account  of  their  performance,  when 
completed,  has  been  promised,  which, 
if  satisfactory,  will  appear  in  the  Journal. 
—[Ed.  J.  F.  I.] 

Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
for  a  Machine  for  Pressing  Bricks. 
Granted   to  William  C.  Grimes,  of 
York,  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 2d,  1834. 
The  general  principle  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  machine 
is  briefly  as  follows. 

Upon  a  vertical  shaft,  or  spindle,  is 
fixed  a  wheel,  disk,  or  rim,  of  sufficient 
size,  which  is  to  revolve  horizontally.  In 
the  upper  face  of  this  wheel  are  a  number 
of  holes,  or  mortises,  which  are  the 
moulds  in  which  the  bricks  are  to  be 
pressed.  The  bottoms  of  these  •  moulds 
are  not  a  fixed  portion  of  the  moulding 
wheel,  but  are  the  upper  faces  of  mova- 
ble pistons,  that  slide  up  and  down  in  the 
moulds,  as  the  wheel  revolves.  The 
rods,  or  posts,  which  support  and  guide 
the  pistons,  descending  vertically  from 
them.  The  lower  ends  of  the  piston 
rods,  or  posts,  slide  round  as  the  wheel 
revolves,  upon  a  circular  horizontal  plat- 
form, or  rim,  or  rather  upon  two  plat- 
forms, one-half  of  the '  circle,  or  there- 
abouts, being  elevated  above  the  other 
about  two  or  three  inches.  When  the 
pistons  rest  upon  this  elevated  portion  of 
the  circular  rim,  or  platform,  their  upper 
faces  are  flush  with,  or  above,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wheel ;  hence  the  bricks 
which  have  been  pressed,  being  thus 
raised,  can  be  removed  with  facility ; 
while  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel, 
the  pistons  upon  the  lower  portions  of 
the  rim  have  their  upper  surfaces  sunk 
down  within  the  moulds,  leaving  cavities 
into  which  the  bricks  are  dropped,  as  the 
pistons  are  depressed,  the  motion  of  the 
wheel,  which  is  intermitting,  not  being  too 
rapid  for  that  purpose. 

Just  before  the  pistons  rise  on  to  the 
elevated  portion  of  the  circular  rim,  they 
pass  under  the  short  end  of  a  strong  .iron 
lever,  which  projects  over  the  face  of  the 
horizontal  moulding  wheel,  far  enough  to 
cover  the  moulds  as  they  pass  under  it. 
The  level  receives  a  continuous  motion 
from  a  crank  and  shackle  bar,  the  latter 
being  jointed  to  the  opposite,  or  long  end, 
of  the  lever.  The  crank  is  regulated 
and  assisted  by  a  heavy  fly-wheel,  in 
passing  that  point  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  resistance  to  its  motion. 

While  a  brick  is  being  pressed  by  the 
short  end  of  the  lever,  the  moulding  wheel 
is  at  rest,  as  it  receives  its  motion  by  a 
.pall,  or  movable  hand,  that  has  a  vibratory 
or  reciprocating  motion,  which  it  receives 


from  a  crank  fixed  for  that  purpose  on  to 
the  end  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft. 

The  horizontal  moulding  wheel  may 
be  of  iron,  and  cast  in  one  entire  piece, 
of  such  thickness  as  may  be  necessary  to 
its  strength,  the  requisite  depth  of  the 
moulds  being  formed  by  a  flanch,  rim,  or 
projection,  standing  out  upon  the  face  of 
the  wheel,  the  said  rim,  or  flanch,  mak- 
ing the  sides  and  ends  of  the  moulds. 
The  moulds  being  in  a  circle,  are  placed 
as  near  to  the  periphery  of  the  wjieel  as  a 
proper  thickness  of  metal  will  allow  ;  die 
inner  ends  of  the  moulds  may  approaph 
veryflnear  to  each  other,  leaving  only 
sufficient  strength  of  metal  between  them ; 
hence  it  may  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
moulds  in  the  face  of  the  wheel  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  its  diameter,  which 
may  be  very  much  varied,  but  from  thipe 
to  six  feet  1  think  the  most  suitable. 

The  moulding  wheel,  pistons,  horizon- 
tal rim,  and  fly-wheel,  should  consist  of 
cast  iron,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  ma- 
chine should  be  made  of  metal. 

Motion  may  be  given  to  the  machine 
by  a  strap,  carried  round  the  fly-wheel, 
or  by  the  crank  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  fly-wheel  shaft,  which  may  project 
beyond  its  bearing  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the 
particular  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
parts  as  before  specified,  but  to  vary  them 
as  experience  or  convenience  may  dictate, 
whilst  the  general  principle  remains  un- 
changed. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention, in  the  above  described  machine 
for  pressing  brick,  and  for  which  I  ask 
letters  patent,  is — 

1st.  The  revolving  horizontal  wheel  of 
moulds,  constructed  in  the  manner,  or 
upon  the  principle,  herein  described,  in 
which  the  processes  of  putting  in,  press- 
ing, and  removing  the  bricks  from  the 
moulds,  are  all  done  at  one  and  the  samo 
time. 

2d.  I  also  claim  the  revolving  pistons, 
as  connected  with  the  revolving  moulds, 
and  operating  in  the  maimer,  or  upon  the 
principle,  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  speci- 
fication. 

3d.  I  also  claim  the  employment  of 
the  stationary  rim  with  a  double  platform, 
for  raising  and  depressing  the  pistons,  as 
before  described. 

4th.  I  also  claim  the  scolloped  rim,  or 
flanch,  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

5th.  I  also  claim  the  pressing  of  brick 
by  means  of  a  lever,  operating,  and  ope- 
rated upon,  as  herein  shown. 

6th.  I  also  claim  the  general  construc- 
tion and  combination  of  the  respective 
parts  of  the  above  described  machine, 
from  which  general  combination  it  derives 
that  character  by  which  any  competent 
^machinist  will  readily  distinguish  i  from 
any  of  the  brick  pressing  machines  pre- 
viously in  use.  -But  I  do  not  claim  the 
pistons,  fly-wheel,  shafts,  or  any  other 
part,  taken  individually,  as  these  may 
constitute  the  elements  of  other  machines ; 
but,  as  aforesaid,  the  construction  and 
combination  of  these  parts  upon  the  prin- 
ciple by  me  devised,  and  herein  fully  ex- 
emplified. '     .    Wiluam  C«  Gbouks.  j£ 
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[From  the  Maine  Farmer.] 

Northern  Shepherd.  —  The  book 
lately  published  by  the  Kennebec  County 
Agricultural  Society,  with  this  title,  con- 
tains much  valuable  matter,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  of  it  which  treat  of 
the  management  and  diseases  of  sheep, 
with  the  cures  of  the  same. 

As  this  work  is  before  the  public  under 
the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
whatever  it  contains,  which  may  tend  to 
misdirect  public  opinion,  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  intention  of  the  subscriber  is 
to  confine  himself  to  the  correction  of  a 
very  mistaken  view  of  the  Dishley  breed 
of  sheep,  compared  with  the  Merino 
breed. 

f  The  Dishley  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  has  been  highly  approved  of 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  hastily  condemned. 

With  due  deference  to  those  of  the 
Committee  who  prepared  this  comparison, 
it  does  appear  from  the  Vote  of  the  So- 
ciety, that  its  object  was  (through  its  Com- 
mittee) to  ascertain  "the  best  breeds  of 
sheep  and  the  mode  of  improving  them." 
Would  it  not  then  have  been  better,  and 
more  consistent  with  this  vote,  to  have  de- 
scribed the  character  and  qualities  of  each 
breed  noticed,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the 
judgment  of  individuals  to  make  their  own 
selection.  The  course  the  Committee  have 
taken  tends  to  depreciate  a  breed  of  sheep 
in  high  estimation  in  the  first  agricultural 
country  in  the  world,  and  to  check  impor- 
tant experiments  which  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  this  country.  It  is  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  British  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  importation  of  Merino  wool  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  broadcloths,  and 
give  their  attention  to  other  breeds  which 
are  more  profitable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rage  for  Me- 
rino sheep  had  nearly  swept  the  country  of 
what  was  called  the  "  native  or  common 
breed."  Aware  of  the  consequences,  the 
subscriber  pursued  a  course  that  would 
secure  to  the  farmers  a  breed  better  suited 
for  domestic  use  than  the  Merino. 

Having  previously  sold  his  Merino  flock, 
he  bought  of  Col.  Jacques,  of  Char  lestown, 
a  ram  and  ewe  lamb  of  the  Dishley  breed, 
with  long  and  fine  wool,  and  selected 
twenty  ewes  of  the  Merino  Weed,  intend- 
ing by  this  cross  to  improve  the  shape  and 
constitution  of  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep, 
and  add  to  the  fineness' of  the  wool  of  the 
Dishley. 

The  following  facts  will  show  what 
benefits  have  been  derived  from  this  cross, 
and  will  prove  that  the  Merino  breed  of 
sheep  will  not  compare  with  the  Dishley 
for  profits,  notwithstanding  the  Merino 
wool  is  finer. 

In  comparing  the  few  sales  of  the 
Dishley  and  its  cross,  with  the  prices  of 
the  well  washed  Merino  wool,  there  is  no 
great  difference. 

Col.  Green,  of  Winslow,  had  an  offer 
of  65  cts.  per  lb.  fpr  the  wool  of  his  pure 
flock. 
•In  1631,  the  wool  from  this  cross  was 


sold  for  60  cents,  when  well  washed  Merino 
wool  sold  fromto60  to  65  cents. 
.  The  purchase  of  such  wool  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Whittier  averaged  62$. 

In  1833,  from  the  same  flock  with  the 
sales  of  1831,  the, wool  was  sold  for  4l£ 
cents  per  lb.,  and  well  washed  Merino  wool 
on  the  sheep's  back  sold  for  45J  cents  at 
the  same  date. 

Thus  far  the  value.  It  is  proposed  now 
to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  wool  from  the  Dishley  and 
the  cross  of  it,  than  from  the  Merino. 

Col.  Reuben  Green  had  a  Dishley  buck 
weighing,  in  health,  300  lbs.,  which  gave 
of  wool  at  one  shearing  8  lbs. ;  3  ewes 
gave  18  lbs. 

Joseph  Pillsbury,  Esq.,  on  the  Thorndike 
farm  in  Jackson,  has  under  his  care  1000 
sheep,  whole  or  in  part  Saxon,  which  on 
the  average  yield  to  the  fleece  3  lbs. 

Dr.  Bates,  of  Norridgwoc,  has  a  flock 
of  52  Merino  and  some  half  blood  Saxon 
and  Merino.  The  average  weight  of  a 
fleece,  3  J  lbs. 

Mr.  Allen  Lambard,  of  Augusta,  has  a 
flock  of  130  Merinos,  part  Saxon.  The 
average  weight  of  a  fleece  in  his  flock, 
3  lbs. 

Mr.  Moses  Taber  has  a  flock  of  Merinos 
mixed  with  the  Saxon.  Before  he  had  a 
buck  of  the  mixed  breed  he  has  sheared 
from  rams  of  the  Saxon  breed  from  6  to 
10  lbs. ;  no  average  of  .his  flock. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Whittier  has  made  extensive 
purchases  of  Merino  wool,  and  the  average 
of  the  fleeces,  well  washed  on  the  sheep's 
back,  does  not  exceed  2|  lbs. 

Dutchess  County,  New- York.  This 
county  furnishes  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  best  quality  of  Merino  wool.  From 
a  source  that  may  be  relied  on,  in  very  ex- 
tensive sales,  the  average  weight  of  a 
fleece  of  well  washed  wool  on  the  sheep's 
back  does  not  exceed  2£  lbs,  with  a  loss 
irr  cleansing  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  Northern  Shepherd,  page  128, 
states  the  average  weight  of  Merino 
fleeces  at  3£  lbs. 

This  weight  of  3  J  lbs.  as  an  average, 
exceeds  the  weights  stated  from  various 
sources,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  average  to  be  used  in  the  comparison 
between  the  Merino  and  the  Dishley  with 
its  cross.  It  is  not  intended  to  dispute  the 
fact,  that  the  writer  of  the  note  had  him- 
self er  knew  of  some  sheep  that  gave  this 
average  weight  of  3i  lbs.,  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  weight  may  be  added  to  a 
fleece,  through  an  increase  of  yolk,  by 
leaving  the  sheep  15  or  20  days  after 
washing  before  they  are  sheared.  This 
will  at  once  account  for  the  excess  in 
weight  over  all  other  flocks  mentioned. 
However  this  may  serve  the  sellers,  it  is 
surely  injurious  to  the  purchaser,  who  has 
to  cleanse  the  wool  (of  the  yolk)  before  it 
is  manufactured,  at  a  loss  of  30  per  cent. 

It  will  be  fair  to  consider  the  2|  as  the 
fair  average,  it  being  the  result  of  extensive 
purchases  made  by  one  individual  in  our 
county,  and  is  proper  to  use  in  the  com- 
parison. The  weight  of  the .  average, 
after  well  washing  and  without  cleansingi 
is  per  fleece  2  j. 

Of  the  mixed  breed  the  following  facts 


are  furnished.  Mr.  R.  C.  Rogers,  of 
Ripley,  Somerset  county,  had  a  buck  of 
this  breed  about  6  years  since.  For  t 
years  the  fleece  averaged  per  annum  7  lbs. 
At  the  time  he  took  this  buck,  his  flock, 
yielded  2£  lbs.  on  the  average,  and  the 
average  now  is  4  lbs. 

David  Webster,  of  Rome,  had  a  buck  of 
this  breed  in  1830.  The  fleece,  after  it 
was  well  washed,  weighed  7£  lbs.  In 
1833,  after  the  fleeces  were  washed,  the 
average  weight  of  the  same  was  4  lbs. 

Edmund  Parker,  of  Norridgwoc,  had  a 
buck  of  this  breed  in  1830 — no  weight  of 
fleece.  In  1831, 11  lambs  were  selected, 
which  were  sheared  August  4,  1831— 
weight  of  wool  21  lbs.  14  oz. 

In  1832,  at  the  usual  time  of  shearing, 
and  after  they  were  well  washed,  an  ave- 
rage fleece  was  taken,  and  its  weight  was 

5  lbs. 

4  bucks  were  sent  to  Dover,  Penobscot 
county.  Several  of  the  fleeces  of  the 
lambs,  from  this  cross  with  the  common 
sheep,  after  washing  weighed  6  lbs.  and  a 
Saxon  lamb  6j. 

Col.  R.  Green,  of  Winslow,  from  6  half 
blood  lambs  had  38±  lbs. 

Mr.  Moses  Taber's  largest  fleece  from 
this  mixed  Merino  6  lbs.  From  wethers 
of  the  same  cross  from  4  to  5  lbs.  It  should 
be  noticed  here  that  the  wool  of  this  breed, 
when  well  washed,  is  fit  for  the  manufac- 
turer without  cleansing. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  is,  that  the 
fair  average  of  the  Merino  fleece  is  2$  lbs. 
The  fair  weight  of  bucks  of  the  mixed 
breed  is  7  lbs.    The  average  may  be  about 

6  lbs. 

The  average  of  fleeces  from  this  mixed 
breed  with  the  Merino  and  common  sheep 
is  from  4  to  5  lbs. 

The  public  must  decide  how  far  the 
wool  of  the  mixed  breed  exceeds  in  weight 
the  wool  of  the  Merino,  and  whether  the 
small  difference  in  value  in  favor  of  the 
Merino  wool  will  make  up  the  great  differ* 
ence  of  weight  in  favor  of  the  mixed 
breed. 

Mutton.  The  mutton  from  the  Merino 
sheep  is  in  no  estimation.  The  lambs  and 
wethers  of  the  mixed  breed  afford  the 
best  meat  that  has  been  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Joseph  Howland  killed  a  wether, 
the  4  quarters  weighed  76  lbs.  and  in  his 
opinion  it  was  the  best  of  mutton. 

The  subscriber  killed  a  wether,  the  4 
quarters  weighed  60  lbs.  The  flesh  was 
marbled  with  fat,  and  as  well  mixed  as  in 
a  fat  ox.  I  sold  a  hind  quarter  for  8  cents 
per  lb.  which  was  pronounced  by  the  best 
judges,  who  partook  of  it,  the  best  they 
ever  tasted — juicy  and  high  flavored. 

This  article,  already  lengthy,  would  be 
too  long  if  further  details  were  furnished 
from  communications  on  hand.  It  may 
however  be  stated,  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  the  mixed,  that  the  ewes 
are  better  mothers,  will  keep  in  better  ovder 
on  coarse  food  in  winter  and  in  poorer 
pastures  in  summer.  That  they  have  a 
remarkable  disposition  to  fatten,  and  to 
have  this  fat  in  the  fleshy  parts,  and  that 
the  lambs  are  fat  and  well  grown  early  in 
the  season. 

As  the  Committee  fove  omitted]  to 
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notice  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  perfect 
sheep,  and  which  notice  would  have  bee* 
useful  to  the  farmer  in  the  choice  of  his 
flock,  the  subscriber,  for  the  farmer's 
benefit,  offers  two  extracts,  one  from  a 
valuable  English  work,  entitled  "The 
Complete  System  of  Husbandry/'  by  R. 
W.  Dickinson,  M.  D.,  in  2  volumes  quarto. 
The  other  is  taken  from  a  communication 
made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
Society,  entitled  "  Hints  for  American 
Husbandmen  "  &c.  The  first  of  these 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  Dishley 
breed  of  sheep  over  all  other  long  wooled 
sheep.  There  is  a  table  giving  the  com- 
parative value  of  16  different  breeds  of 
sheep.  No.  1  is  the  Dishley — No.  16  is 
the  Merino  or  Spanish, — and  the  latter  is 
the  only  breed  in  the  list  where  there  is  no 
estimate  made  of  it  for  mutton.  A  two 
year  old  wether  gave  8  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
the  four  quarters  weighed  100  lbs.  The 
extract  follows : 

"  The  advantage  of  this  Dishley  breed 
consists  in  its  producing  a  better  profit  to 
farmers,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed,  than  most  others ;  in  being  more 
perfectly  formed,  and  consequently  more 
disposed  to  fat  quickly;  in  containing  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  meat  to  the  weight 
of  bone ;  in  thriving  well  on  such  pastures 
as  would  not  support  other  sorts  of  the 
game  size ;  in  being  capable  of  being  kept 
or  fattened  in  larger  proportion  to  the  acre 
than  other  breeds  of  the  same  size  of 
carcase;  inthewoolvbeing  more  valuable, 
though  less  in  quantity,  than  the  other 
combing  wooled  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln 
and  Teeswater;  in  being  ready  for  the 
butcher  in  the  early  part  of  Spring  instead 
of  the  Autumn.  They  usually  have  their 
lambs  in  proportion  of  i  of  the  ewes ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  they  are  peaceable 
feeders  in  summer,  and  hearty  feeders 
without  waste  of  food  in  winter." 

An  extract  from  the  "  Hints  for  Hus- 
bandmen," &c. :  "  There  is  no  mistake 
more  prevalent,  and  more  egregious,  than 
that  which  ascribes  excellence  to  great  size. 
Unless  it  be  had  easily  and  at  comparatively 
small  expense,  large  size  does  not  more 
determine  the  extent  of  usefulness  in  the 
quadruped  than  in  the  man.  Weight  is 
not  always  ascertained  by  size — it  is  as- 
certained more  by  compactness  and  square- 
ness in  certain  parts,  with  rotundity  of  the 
barrel,  than  by  mere  extension  of  the 
frame.  If  the  hind  quarters  be  long,  deep 
and  wide — the  shoulders  be  placed  well  back 
. — the  breast  be  ample — the  brisket  be  pro- 
truded—  the  back  be  broad  —  the  loins 
wide — the  girth  behind  the  fore  legs  and  over 
the  chine  be  large, — the  animal  must  possess 
not  merely  the  frame  which  weighs  most, 
but  the  form  which  carries  most  weight  in 
the  valuable  parts,  and  affording  sufficient 
room  for  the  action  of  the  lungs ;  without 
which,  health  and  thrift  can  be  seldom 
found.  Some  animals  have  good  forms, 
but  are  "shelly,"  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  the 
due  quantity  of  flesh.  Some  breeds  pro- 
duce too  much  fat  in  proportion  to  flesh  ; 
those  which  carry  comparatively  a  large 
quantity  of  flesh  "  marbled  when  ripe"  with 
the  propensity  \o  become  fat  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  are  those  best 


fitted  for  grazing  purposes.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  wool  is  a,  matter  of 
serious  importance,  when  the  value  of 
sheep  is  to  be  determined.  I  do  not  mean 
by  quality,  the  fineness  of  the  fibre  alone, 
nor  do  I  mean  to  confine  the  remark  to 
sheep  whose  wool  is  of  the  finest  sort. 
The  filaments  of  combing  wool  should 
part  readily — those  of  fine  wool  should  be 
soft  and  elastic,  as  if  it  had  been  frizzled. 
The  mere  fineness  of  the  fibre,  or  length 
of  the  staple,  is  not  the  only  test  of  ex- 
cellence :  a  diseased  or  half  starved  sheep 
produces  fine  wool,  but  not  an  elastic  nor 
useful  material.  The  sheep  which  pro- 
duce the  finest  fleeces  are  not  necessarily 
the  best  to  form  a  breeding  flock.  If  their 
constitutions  be  not  good,  if  their  forms 
be  bad,  the  secretion  of  yolk,  which  is 
essential  for  the  support  of  the  fleece,  must 
be  small ; '  the  offspring,  consequently,  will 
be  a  degenerate  race.  Thus  in  selecting 
Merinos,  regard  should  be  given  to  their 
forms,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  demand  for  the  carcase  is  so 
small  as  to  make  mutton  of  little  value." 

I  believe  it  was  in  1831  that  Mr.  Sanford 
Howard  bought  some  ewes,  making  his 
"selection  for  the  carcase,  and  not  for 
the*  fleece.  With  the  exception  of  one, 
they  had  very  little  Merino  with  them,  and 
the  fleeces  did  not  weigh  more  on  an 
average  than  3  lbs."  These  ewes  were 
crossed  with  Col.  Green's  Dishley  buck 
the  past  season  and  with  mine  since. 
The  result  follows : 


1  3  year  old  ewe,  k  blood,  from  C.Green: 

1  8  do.  weather,  i  do.  C.  V. 

1  1  do.  ewe,       i  do. 

1  1  do.  bock,      I  do.Q 

1  2  do.  ewe,        k  do. 

1  1  do.  wether,   k  do. 

1  1  do,  buck,       k  do. 


M 

5 

4k 

4k 

4k 

5k 

4k 


or  4  lbs.  18*  of.  to  the  fleece  on  the  average. 

The  3  year  old  £  Dishley  gave  18J  of 
wool  in  three  years.  Mr.  Roach's  com- 
munication is  a  valuable  article,  and  fixes 
the  value  of  the  South  Down  sheep. 

Yours,  Ch's.  Vaughan. 


[From  the  Cultivator  J 

The  Gooseberry  is  among  our  choic- 
est garden  fruits,  and  is  one  of  the  earli- 
est species  which  is  fit  for  the  table-  But 
in  many  locations  it  is  subject  to  mildew, 
which  not  only  blights  the  fruit,  but  the 
anticipations  of  the  cultivator.  Mildew, 
according  to  Darwin,  is  a  plant  of  the 
fungus  kind,  which  vegetates  without  light, 
or  change  of  air,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  generality  of  mushrooms ;  and  pene- 
trates with  its  roots  the  vessels  or  plants 
to  which  it  adheres.  Wyllich  says  ifis  a 
topical  disease,  only  to  be  cured  by  a  to- 
pical  remedy.  We  have  heard  and  seen 
somewhat  ourselves  of  the  effects  of  to- 
pical remedies,  in  which  lime,  salt,  or 
sulphur,  have  constituted  the  preventive 
or  cure  of  this  disease,  not  only  upon  the 
gooseberry,  but  upon  the  grape,  wheat, 
&c. 

In  the  grape  houses  about  Boston,  and 
in  our  own  grape  house,  sulphur  is  effica 
ciously  employed  in  its  dry  state,  dusted 
upon  the  young  fruit,  to  prevent  mildew, 
or  to  check  it  where  it  has  already  ap- 
peared.   Here  neither  winds  or  rain  oc- 


cur to  wash  or  blow  it  off;  and  one  or 
two  applications  suffice  for  the.  season.  It 
may  be  applied  out  doors  in  a  liquid  form, 
by  first  mixing  the  sulphur  with  milk, 
with  which  it  incorporates— and  then  di- 
luting freely  with  water,  sprinkle  it  upon 
the  leaves  and  fruit  with  a  white-wash  or 
other  brush. 

A  weak  brine,  of  salt,  scattered  about 
the  roots  of  the  gooseberry  and  grape,  in 
May,  is  said  to  operate  as  a  preventive. 
Before  we  were  aware  of  it,  we  perceived 
our  gooseberry  crop  affected  with  mildew, 
when  the  fruit  was  about  the  size  of  peas. 
We  immediately  applied  a  weak  brine, 
and    three  days   afterwards  dusted    the 
bushes    with    lime.     The    disease   was 
checked,  and  the  berries  have  continued 
to  swell,  and  appear  healthy.     Whether 
the  salt  or  lime  were  separately  or  jointly 
beneficial,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  (lie 
remedy  seems  to  have  proved  effectual. 
In  the  application,  of  either  of  these  sub. 
stances  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply 
them  in  excess,  lest  they  should  destroy 
the  plant  as  well  as  its  parasyte.     Salt  is 
best  applied  to  vegetation  in  a  liquid  form, 
as  it   is  then  more  equally  distributed. 
Lord  Manners  applied  it  with  great  sue- 
cess,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.     Two  ounces 
to  a  gallon  proved  hurtful  to  vegetation, 
but  the  second  year  the  herbage  where  it 
was  applied  was  abundant.    All  the  lan<J 
on  the  coast  is  treated  with  sea  water  in 
China  and  Hindostan.   The  utility  of  salt 
in  preventing  or  destroying  mildew  has 
been  announced  by  the   Rev.  E.  Cart- 
wright,  [of  London,  as  a  discovery  of 
great  importance  to  agriculture.     He  de- 
clares  it  to  be  an  absolute   remedy  for 
the   mildew  in   wheat.     His   directions 
are :  take  "  salt  one  part,  water  eight ; 
with  this  mixture  let  the  diseased  grain 
be  sprinkled ;  in  three  or  four  days  the 
mildew  will  vanish,  leaving  only  a  disco- 
loration on  the  straw  where  it  had  dried 
off.    Two  hogsheads  of  the  mixture  will 
suffice  for  an  acre.    The  best  mode  of 
applying  it  is  with  a  white-wash  brush, 
having  a  tin  collar,  made  water  tight,  to 
prevent  the  mixture  dripping  down  the 
operator's  arm,   and  running  to  waste. 
The  operator  having  a  pail  of  the  mixv 
ture  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  dips  the 
brush  into  it,  and  makes  his  regular  casts 
as  when  sowing  broadcast ;  in  this  way 
he  will  readily  go  over  ten  acres  a  day.'9 

T.  A.  Stoughtenburgh,  Esq.,  of  Johns- 
town, has  an  east  and  a  west  high  tight 
fence  to  his  garden.  His  gooseberries 
on  the  east  fence,  he  informs  us,  which  do 
not  get  the  morning  sun,  have  been  uni- 
formly free  from  mildew ;  while  those  on 
the  west  fence,  the  soil  at  both  being  si- 
milar, are  covered  and  spoilt  by  mildew. 
This  has  happened  for  years.  In  the 
compact  part  of  Albany,  in  the  small  en- 
closures, excluded  by  buildings  from  the 
morning  sun,  the  gooseberry  is  seldom 
affected  with  mildew. 

QThb  Currant,  like  the  gooseberry, 
should  be  in  every  fanner's  garden.  The 
fruit  of  the  red  and  white  varieties  is 
nutritive   and  pleasant,  and  affords  %  in 
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many  ways  nice  dishes  for  the  table.  Like 
the  gooseberry  it  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  requires  no  great  space  or  la- 
bor to  make  it  profitable  in  the  family, 
and  for  the  market. 

Propagation.— Take  thrifty,  well  ri- 
pened shoots  of  the  preceding  season's 
growth,  and  cut  them  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  them  trees,  or  to  grow  them  on  a 
single  stem,  gouge  out  all  the  eyes  with  a 
•harp  knife,  except  three  or  four  upon  the 
upper  extremity,  which  are  destined  to 
form  the  branches.  Cut  the  lower  end 
square  at  a  bud ;  it  will  sooner  granulate, 
and  throw  out  roots;  and  when  planted 
insert  two  thirds  of  the  cutting  in  well 
dug  ground.  The  cuttings  are  best  when 
taken  off  in  autumn,  soon  after  the  leaves 
fall.  They  may  be  put  out  then,  or,  what 
is  better,  kept  till  spring,  in  a  cellar,  or 
buried  in  the  ground.  Thus  every  man 
may  procure  cuttings  in  autumn  or  winter 
to  be  planted  in  spring.  They  may  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  stand,  or  in  a 
nursery  bed,  to  be  removed  after  one  or 
two  years.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows 
ten  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  in  the  rows. 

The  culture  consists  in  digging  the 
ground  about  the  bushes  in  the  spring, 
keeping  down  weeds,  thinning  the  wood, 
and  cutting  in  the  long  shoots* 

The  fruit  may  be  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses while  green,  and  in  its  ripe  state  is 
converted  into  wine,  jelly,  and  is  used 
extensively,  in  various  ways,  for  the  ta- 
ble, with  other  food,  in  which  forms  it  is 
gently  laxative,  emollient,  and  sometimes 
anodyne.  The  jelly  is  grateful  and  cool- 
ing in  fevers,  and  no  less  so  as  a  conserve 
at  table  ;  and  the  wine  affords  an  excel- 
lent summer  drink,  especially  with  the 
addition  of  water.  Directions  for  mak- 
ing the  jelly  and  wine  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 

Sorts. — There  are  two  varieties  of  both 
red  and  white,  termed  the  common  and 
Dutch  kinds,  the  latter  growing  on  lower 
bushes,  and  affording  larger  fruit  than  the 
common  kind.  The  Champaign  is  ano- 
ther kind,  distinguished  principally  by  its 
pale  color*  Mr.  K.  has  produced  a 
sweet  kind,  not  yet  introduced  into  our 
culture. 

"To'  make  Currant  Jelly. — Take 
the  juice  of  red  currants,  1  lb. ;  sugar,  6 
oz.    Boil  down.    Or, 

Take  the  juice  of  red  currants  and  white 
sugar,  equal  quantities;  stir  the  mixture 
gently  and  smoothly  for  three  hours ;  put 
it  into  glasses,  and  in  three  days  it  will  con* 
crete  into  a  firm  jelly." 

For  making  Currant  Wine  nume- 
rous methods  have  been  published.  The 
juice  of  the  currant  consists,  principally,  of 
water,  saccharine  matter,  and  vegetable 
mucilage.  Its  conversion  into  wine  is  ef- 
fected by  what  is  termed  the  vinous  and 
spirituous  fermentations,  which  transform 
the  saccharine  matter  into  alcohol.  If  the 
must,  or  expressed  juice,  is  deficient  in 
saccharine  matter,  the  fermented  liquor  will 
be  weak  and  vapid,  and  run  into  the  ace- 
tous, or  vinegar,  and  sometimes  into  the 
putrid  fermentation.    Hence  die  practice 


of  adding  sugar  to  the  must,  to  give  it 
body,  &c.  The  more  violent  the  spiritu- 
ous fermentation,  the  more  the  strength  of 
the  liquor  will  be  dissipated ;  and  therefore 
the  process  should  progress  as  slowly  as 
possible,  and  under  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 70o.  The  vinous  and  spirituous 
fermentations  not  only  convert  the  sugar 
into  spirits,  but  they  separate  the  mucilage 
or  yeast,  from  the  liquor,  in  a  great  mea-  [ 
sure,  which  latter  then  becomes  clear  and 
transparent.  If  the  fermentation,  in  wine 
or  cider,  is  checked,  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  before  the  saccharine  matter  is  con- 
verted into  spirits,  the  Jiquor  remains  pro- 
portionably  sweet ;  but  when  the  conver- 
sion is  complete,  the  product  is  what  is 
termed  a  dry  liquor.  If  the  mucilage  is 
left  in  the  cask  after  it  has  performed  its 
office,  it  is  apt  to  commingle  again  with 
the  liquor,  render  it  turbid,  and  induce,  un- 
der a  warm  temperature,  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. Hence  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  of  conducting  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion in  open  vessels,  and  of  then  separating 
it  from  the  scum  and  lees ;  and  in  other 
cases,  of  racking  it  off,  before  the  action  of 
summer  heats  upon  it.  We  shall  give  di- 
rections for  making  wine  in  both  these 
modes.  The  first  is  from  the  American 
Philosophical  Transactions,' and  the  latter 
from  our  friend  Judge  Patterson,  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  successfully  adopted  it  for 
many  years.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  tjkie 
latter  mode,  though  we  think  the  brandy 
superfluous,  where  80  lbs.  sugar  are  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  a  carrel. 

First  mwfe.— Gather  the  currants  when 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  dry ;  break  them  in 
a  tub  or  vat ;  then  press  and  measure  the 
juice,  to  each  gallon  of  which  add  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  to -each  gallon  of  the 
mixture  put  2  1-2  lbs.  sugar ;  agitate  the 
whole  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  when  it 
may  be  barrelled.  The  juice  should  not 
be  left  to  stand  during  the  night,  as  the 
fermentation  ought  not  to  take  place  till 
all  the  ingredients  are  compounded.  Lay 
the  bung  lightly  on  the  hole,  to  prevent 
flies,  &c.,  creeping  in,  and  in  three  weeks 
bung  up,  leaving  only  the  vent-hole  till  it 
has  fully  done  wo/king,  which  will  be 
about  the  latter  end  of  October.  Rack  into 
a  clean  cask  the  spring  following.  For  a 
barrel  of  28  gallons  will  be  required, 

8  gallons  currant  juice, 
16  gallons  water, 
4  gallons  sugar,  or  60  lbs. 
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Second  mode, — in  which  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation is  managed  in  an  open  vessel 
Pick  and  prest  the  currants  as  before,  and 
add  two  gallons  of  water  te  one  of  juice, 
and  80  lbs.  of  sugar  to  a  barrel  of  32  gal-< 
Ions.  Stir  well,  and  cover  the  must,  in  an 
open  vessel,  with  a  linen  cloth ;  tplace  it 
where  the  temperature  is  from  60°  to  ^70°, 
and  next  day  Bkim  off  the  impurities  which 
rise  to  the  surface,  and  stir  again  the  li- 
quor. Repeat  the  operation  as  long  as  the 
scum  rises.  Then  barrel,  rejecting  the 
lees,  adding  2  1-2  gallons  good  brandy,  and 
bung  close.    No  racking  is  required. 

In  the  last  mode  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  completed  before  barrelling.    The  spiri- 


tuous soon  follows,  if  the  temperature  re- 
mains as  high  as  60°,  and  abates  in  6  to 
12  days. 

If  the  wine  becomes  feul  or  ropy,  take 
half  an  ounce  of  chalk  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce  burnt  alum,  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
a  pint  of  spring  water ;  beat  the  whole  in  a 
mortar,  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  roll  it  ten 
minutes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wine  becomes 
fine,  rack  it  off. 

Remarks. — There  is  too  much  apathy 
among  our  farmers  with  respect  te  fruit. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  no  less 
strange  than  true,  that  while  fruit  affords 
the  greatest  profit  of  any  branch  of  com* 
mon  husbandry,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  in  abundance,  as  every  former 
ought  to  do,  it  is  a  thing  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  common  farmers  as  altoge. 
ther  beneath  their  notice.  Even  those 
who  do  not  entirely  neglect  it,  seem  to 
think  they  do  well  if  they  have  a  few  ap- 
ple trees',  which,  without  pruning,  or  any 
other  attention,  bear  poor  apples.  Pro— 
bably  more  than  one  half  of  our  farmers 
never  saw  a  handful  of  gooseberries  in 
their  lives.  We  think  If  some  of  diem 
should  visit  some  garden  where  they  are 
in  plenty,  and  in  perfection,  and  after  re. 
galing  with  them  pretty  freely,  get  a 
treat  of  good  currant  wine,  we  should 
soon  see  them  cultivating  currants  and  , 
gooseberries. 

HEW* YORK  AMERICAN. 

AUGUST  *«-«,  183ft 
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EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Europe.— By  the  packet  Geo. 
Washington,  Capt.  Holdredge,  fronvLiverpool,  we 
have  our  London  papers  to  the  93d  ulU  inclutm— 
and  annex  the  most  important  extracts. 

Among  these,  that  which  is  least  expected,  is  a 
statement  that  the  successor  of  Francis  of  Austria 
does  not  mean  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre- 
decessor—as a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance — but 
to  withdraw  therefrom.  The  following  is  a^sura- 
mary  thereof: 

Private  intelligence,  received  from  Vienna,  con- . 
firms  a  report  previously  spread  abroad,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  tie  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  about  to  se- 
cede from  the  Holy  Alliance.  Ferdinand  has  sig- 
nified his  determination  neither  to  be  personally 
present,  nor  to  be  represented,  at  the  great  review 
of  the  northern  powers  at  Kalisch.  in  rain  have 
couriers  been  dispatched  to  him  from  Berlin  and 
St.  Petersburgb,  with  the  most  pressing  invitations; 
in  vain  has  Russia  pleaded  the  policy  of  displaying 
the  power  of  the  imperial  and  royal  confederates,  in 
order  to  overawe  toe  more  liberal  governments  of 
western  Europe  ;  in  vain  has  Prussia  rung  the  gk>« 
rics  of  his  august  father  in  his  ears,  and  even  inclu- 
ded Switzerland  in  the  list  of  the  invited  States. — 
The  Emperor  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of  a  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  internal  affair*  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  he  refuses  to  send  the  complement  of 
troops,  alleging  that  they  cannot  be  spared  with- 
out endangering  the  security  or*  the  empire.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  done  aU  in  his  power  to  obvi- 
ate these  objections,  by  offering  to  reduce  the  thir- 
ty thousand  troops,  first  demanded,  to  six  thousand 
cavalry,  and  to  change  the  place  of  consultation 
from  Kalisch  to  TopTitz,  should  Ferdinand  prefer 
the  latter  as  the  more  convenient  place  for  holding 
£e  meditated  Congress  of  Sovereigns.  But  afi 
will  not  do;  and  the  other  great  Powers  are  now 
sensible  that  their  policy  will  not  find  a  champion  in 
the  Monarch  of  Austria. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  July,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  a  very  able  speech,  on  a  motion 
made  by  him,  10  divide  the  Irish  Church  bill  The 
object  of  the  motion,  was  to  obtain  the  seperate 
action  of  the  House  on  the  two  main  features  of 
tha  bin — that  making  arrangements  respecting 
tithes,  and  that  contemplating  an  alienation  of  the 
surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  property  to  purposes 
other  than  ecclesiastical.  The  Hon.  Baronet  is 
.said  to  have  surpassed,  in  this  speech,  any  of  his 
former  efforts.  The  motion  was  resisted  by  minis- 
ters-rthe  debate  had  been  adjourned  to  a  third 
<daj. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  F.Buxton  moved 
for  a  Committee  of  inquiry  into  the  treatment  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  British  settlemnts.  These 
were  stated  by  Mr.  B.  to  number five  mUHons  I  At 
the  Indian  Islands  and  the  Cape  there  were  more 
than  one  millions  of  the  aborigines.  In  Australa- 
sia, there  were  from  two  to  three  millions,  and  in 
New  Zealand  and  other  South  Sea  Islands,  not  to 
apeak  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  there  were  large  num- 
bers. These  aborigines,  from  the  Hurons  of  Low- 
•cr  Canada,  to  the  Caffres  of  the  Cape,  Mr.  B.  said, 
had  been  treated  with  desolating  severity,  by  the 
^British  Occupants :   the  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Ewart  obtained  a  committee  "  to  inquire  in- 

36'tkc  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 

^aits,  and  of  the  principles  of  design,  among  the  peo- 

fde,  especially  among  the  manufacturing  popula. 

tiou,— and  also  to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  of 

the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  effects  produced  by 

it"    It  was  admitted  on  all  tides  that  a  knowledge 

of  art  was  both  refining  and  profitable.    Among 

others, 

Dr.  Bowring  gave  his  most  cordial  support  to  the 
motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  of  design  had  been  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial results  m  France.  In  that  country  art  was 
popular,  in  England  it  was  aristocraticai  In  point 
of  fact  the  French  had  become  arlisticat  from  habit, 
and  be  believed  that  if  this  committee  were  ap- 
pointed and  followed  up  by  practical  results,  the 
people  of  England  would  soon  acquire  mechanical 
aptitude  for  the  fine  arts.  <  The  works  of  art  were 
open  to  all  the  population  of  France,  and  had 
created  in  that  country  what  he  would  call  an  at- 
mosphere of  art.  He  expected  that  a  similar  re- 
sult would  take  place  in  England  if  schools  of  de- 
sign were  opened  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns, 
es  they  were  in  Lyons  and  other  large  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  France,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
•children  of  our  poorer  artisans. 

The  .Morning-  Chronicle  asserts  that  the  Duke  of 
•Cumberland  is  the  person  of  the  "  highest  rank,"  al- 
luded to  by  Mr;  Hume  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  night,  as  being,  if  Mr.  Humes  information  was 
correct,  liable  to  impeachment  for  high  crimes  an  i 
misdemeanors  against  the  State.  The  Duke  is  Grand 
Master  of  the  Orangemen;  and  the  Chronicle 
states  that  "it  was  a  prevalent  rumor  in  the  House 
that  several  original  *  warrants  for  lodges'  in  the 
various  regimcnts,signcd  by  the  Royal  Grand  Mas- 
ter, have  been  produced  in  Committee." 

If  it  shall  appear  that  Orange  Clubs  really  exist 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  army,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  disbanding  a  large  portion  of  it, 
and  rcmoddelling  the  remainder,  ft  is  not  consis- 
tent with  public  safety  that  the  Army  should  con- 
tinue in  its  present  state.  That  it  is  fearfully  de- 
moralized, the  records  of  our  Police  offices  prove  ; 
but  if  it  is  also  under  a  secret  party  and  political 
organization,  there  can  be  no  ouestion  as  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  it  which  Parliament  should 
adopt. 

Until  the  evidence  is  published,  we  shall  abstain 
from  making  more  than  one  additional  remark.  If 
the  existence  of  Military  Orange  Clubs  is  proved, 
Lord  Hill,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  must  be  called 
to  account.  If  he  is  cognizantTof  the  formation  of 
such  clubs,  and  has  not  brought  the  offenders  to  tri- 
al, his  breach  of  duty  will  nave  been  extremely 
gross.  If  he  is  not  cognizant  of  them,  what  arc 
we  to  think  of  his  vigilance,  or  of  the  propriety  of 
continuing  him  in  the  command  of  the  Army  in 
these,  times? 


London,  July  22. — It  appears  by  the  private 
letters  from  Amsterdam,  that  all  fears  of  a  renewal 
of  the  recent  disturbances  there  had  ceased,  and 
that  it  was  generally  current  that  the  obnoxious 
tax,  as  well  as  its  arrears,  will  be  abandoned  by 
Government.  The  large  standing;  army  kept  up 
in  Holland  since  the  insurrection  in  Belgium  has 
somewhat  increased  the  burthens  of  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple, and  may  be  considered  as  the  actual  cause  of 
the  recent  violent  proceedings,  although  from  his 
proximity  to  the  "  brave  Beiges/*  we  do  not  exactly 
see  how  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland  could 
have  done  otherwise  than  keep  up  this  force,  or 
leave  his  frontiers  exposed  to  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  his  exceedingly-  heroic  neighbors,  who, 
however  they  may  dislike  steel  and  bullets,  have 
not  the  slightest  antipathy  to  silver  spoons,  or,  as 
George  Robbins  would  say,  to  **  jewels  and  other 
effects,"  if  the  same  can  be  obtained  without  the 
aid  of  "  villainous  gunpowder." 

The  Duke  Maximilian  of  Lcuchtenburgh,  arriv- 
ed on  the  5th  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  to  proceed 
thence  to  Stromnadt,  where  his  sister  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Sweden  and  her  husband  were  to  meet 
him. 

In  Fiance  the  Peers  are  still  trying  the  Lyons 
insurgents— and  the  French  troops  at  Algiers  were 
harrassed,  and  had  suffered  serious  loss,  by  the  [at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs. 

M.  de  Rigny,  it  is  said,  will  proceed  to  Naples  as 
French  Ambassador. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily,  left  Paris  for  Switzer- 
land on  the  18th.  It  was  rumored  in  consequence 
that  his  proposed  match  with  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Orleans  was  put  off. 

The  Monitevr  publishes  a  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  indirect  contributions  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year,  amounting  to  288,983,- 
000  francs,  and  presenting  an  increase  of  12,134,- 
000  francs,  as  compared  with  the  first  half  year  of 
1834. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a  royal  ordonnance,  ap- 
pointing Marshal  Clausel  Governor-General  of  the 
French  African  possessions  instead  of  Gen.  d'Er- 
lon.  The  same  official  print  announces  that  Louis 
Phillippc  has  granted  10,000  francs  out  of  his  civil 
list  towards  relieving  the  calamities  which  the  chol- 
era has  inflicted  upon  Toulon.  The  cases,  since 
the  invasion  of  the  disease,  amount  to  757,  and  the 
deaths  to  575.  At  the  same  date  there  were  56 
cases  at  Marseilles,  of  which  1 1  had  proved  fetal. 
The  cholera  is  stated  to  have  broken  out  also  at 
Montpelier. 

London,  23d  July. — The  Paris  papers  of  Tues- 
day, received  by  express,  communicate  some  par 
ticulars  relative  to  the  defeat  sustained  by  General 
Trczcl  at  the  hands  of  Abdel  Kader,  the  Arab 
Chief  near  Mccta,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This 
serious  affair  is  modified  in  these  journals  by  the 
name  of  a  check,  although  it  is  admitted  that  500 
men  had  fallen,  that  the  fugitives,  in  their  retreat 
had  not  time  to  bring  off  all  their  guns  and  bag- 
gage, nor  even  their  wounded;  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  infantry  were  em- 
barked, and  that  General  Trezel  with  the  remains 
of  the  cavalry  found  his  way  back  to  Oran.  The 
forces  under  Abdel  Kader  arc  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  well  armed,  and  amounting  in  number  to 
15,000 ;  the  strength  of  General  TrezePs  brigade 
having  been  greatly  inferior.  This  misfortune  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  on  the  27th  of  June,  a 
preliminary  engagement  having  occurred  on  the 
26th,  in  which  the  French  lost  £tt  men,  including  9 
officers,  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  evidently 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  defeat  that  Marshal  Clau- 
sel received  sudden  orders  to  embark  for  Algiers,  in 
order  to  resume  the  Governorship  of  the  colony. — 
The  foreign  legion  intended  for  the  service  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty  appears  toliave  suffered  severely 
in  this  affair,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
what  remains  of  it  can  be  spared  until  reinforce- 
ments are  sent  out  to  strengthen  the  army  of  occu- 
pation. 

The  affairs  of  the  Ctueen  of  Spain  look  some- 
what better.  ,  The  Queen  issued  a  decree,  on  the 
4th,  by  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  is  suppressed, 
and  their  property  ordered  to  be  sold.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a  very  wise  and  popular  act.  The 
Jesuits  are  not  favorites  with  the  Spanish  popu- 
lace, though  the  Mervdicant  Friars  are  beloved. 

Literary  Property  in  Germany.— The  Diet 


of  the  German  Confederation  adopted,  on  the  2d©* 
April,  last  year,  the  following  resolution,  conform- 
ably to  article  18  of  the  Act  of  the  Confederation : 
"  The  Governments  have  agreed  that  literary  pi- 
racy is  to  be  prohibited  in  all  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  literary  property  to  be  regulated 
and  protected  on  uniform  principles."  This  reso- 
lution is  announced  by  an  order  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  12th  inst.,  and  it  is  further  stated,  that  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  respective  Governments  to 
enforce  their  protection  "will  be  made  public, 
after  having  been  notified  to  the  Diet."—  [German 
paper.] 

For  several  years  the  amateurs  in  pigeons  in 
Antwerp,  have  taxed  their  skill  to  send  a  certain 
number  of  pigeons  to  Paris.  The  first  which  ar- 
rived there  gained  great  rewards  for  their  owners. 
A  similar  experiment  has  been  recently  made  in 
Paris.  One  hundred  and  eighty  travelling  pigeons 
were  let  loose  on  the  morning  of  June  29th,  at  the 
Exchange,  at  half  past  7,  for  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
a  distance  of  90  leagues.  One  of  them,  the  Great 
Napoleon,  the  dean  of  pigeons,  the  oldest  aerial  tra- 
veller, was  first  let  loose— he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
order  of  ascension.  Tne  other  pigeons  then  took 
their  flight  They  had  all  affixed  to  one  of  their 
wings,  the  latest  telegraphic  news  in  the  Exchange 
— "  Zumalcarreguy  died  Jane  25."  After  having 
soared  over  the  Exchange  for  about  five  minutes, 
they  took  their  course  toward  the  north.  A  great 
crowd  of  people  were  collected  to  witness  their  de- 
parture. .-—--_-_«__. 

SUMMARY. 

The  Dutch  frigate  De  Moos,  Captain  Arriem,  of 
44  guns,  and  340  men.  17  days  from  Curacoa,  hav- 
ing on  board  his  R.  H.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  his  R. 
H.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Dutch  brig  of 
war  Sneeneid,  Captain  Ferguson,  of  14  guns,  and 
74  men,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Quar- 
antine ground.  They  each  fired  a  salute,  which 
was  returned  by  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  annual  Commencement  of  Yale  College  was 
celebrated  on  Monday  last. 

Seventy-three  youths  were  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  A.B. 

From  sixty-five  to  seventy  have  entered  for  the 
Freshman  class  of  next  year,  and  twelve  for  the 
Sophomore. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Society,  was 
conferred  on  William  Hyde,  Nathan  Shelton,  Ly- 
man Catlin,  and  Charles  Eldridge. 

Fall  of  a  Public  Store. — The  floors  of  the 
new  public  store,  at  Staten  Island,  fell  in  on  Fri- 
day night  with  a  great  crash.  The  architecture  of 
the  center  was  supported  by  wooden  timbers, 
standing  perpendicularly,  and  resting  at  the  base 
upon  stone  piers,  which  went  down  to  solid  rock. 
The  store  has  been  filling  up  recently  for  the  first 
time,  and  had  in  it  four  thousand  boxes  of  sugar,  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton,  and  various  other  goods, 
presumed  to  contain  yellow  fever  and  other  pesti- 
ferous diseases,  to  so  virulent  a  degree,  that  noth- 
ing but  a  large  fee  to  the  quarantine  officers,  could 
purify  them.  The  goods  are  now  tumbled  in  one 
grand  mete  into  the  cellar,  where  all  the  seeds  of" 
disease  must  have  the  very  best  opportunity  to 
ferment  and  send  forth  deadly  miasmata.  Yet  wn 
have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  devotion  of  the  of- 
ficers there,  to  the  public  good,  that  for  a  very  mod- 
crate  compensation,  they  will  venture  into  the  cen- 
ter of  death's  arcana,  where  they  would  by  no 
means  permit  the  citizens  generally,to  hazard  their 
lives.— [Journ.  of  Com.] 

A  singular  accident  occurred  to  a  steamboat  on 
the  Mifsissippi,  on  the  12th  July.  While  running 
close  to  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current,  a  large  cot- 
ton tree  suddenly  fell  across  the  boat  with  a  tre- 
mendous crash,  breaking  through  the  boiler  dock 
to  the  lower,  on  which  a  dozen  men  were  sleeping, 
oil  of  whom  had  but  time  to  leap  out  of  danger 
before  the  huge  trunk  sunk  deep  into  the  deck, 
nearly  severing  one  poor  fellow  in  two,  crushing 
the  head  of  another,  and  slightly  wounding  one  or 
two  others.  After  the  alarm  caused  by  this  occur- 
rence had  subsided,  the,  tree  was  cut  away  and 
the  boat  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  The  tree  was 
ninety  feet  long  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Swgula*  Explosion.— At  Boston,  on  Saturday 
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the  schooner  Sarah,  lying  alongside  Central  wharf, 
and  loading  for  Hartford,  suddenly  blew  up,  with 
on  explosion  that  shook  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  broke  all  the  glass  panes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Happily,  no  lives  wore  lost.  Such,  however,  was . 
the  force  of  tho  explosion,  that  a  cask  of  copper,  as 
we  are  informed  by  an  eye  witness,  was  thrown  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  four  story  stores  on  the 
wharf.    The  vessel  sank  immediately. 

The  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  there 
was  no  gunpowder  on  board  the  vessel — the  chief 
cargo  was  lime  and  saltpetre.  We  areata  loss  to 
account  for  such  on  accident  under  these  circum- 
stances.   A  son  of  John  Tyler,  Esq.  was  injured. 

Mr.  Laureat  and  Son's  Ascinsion.-Balloon. 
— Tho  ascension  of  balloons  has  become  so  com- 
mon in  this  city,  that  they  have  ceased  to  attract 
any  considerable  crowd.  Without  much  public 
notice,  and  without  it  being  generally  known  in  the 
city,  Mr.  L.  A.  Laureat  made  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ascensions  we  have  ever  witnessed.  The  at- 
mosphere was  clear,  wind  light  at  S*  W.  A  few 
minutes  before  six,  P.  M.,  yesterday,  the  Aero- 
naut stepped  into  his  car,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  a  lad  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  rose  grad- 
ually, but  beautifully,  almost  perpendicularly,  over 
Castle  Garden,  where  he  continued,  apparently, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  almost  stationary, 
waving  his  flags ;  he  soon  took  a  current  of  air 
which  took  him  gently  over  the  city  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  remained  in  full  view  of  the  citizens 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  balloon  was  seen  de- 
scending over  Long  Island,  in  the  direction  of  New- 
town. Of  all  the  beautiful  spectacles  of  the  kind, 
we  think  we  have  never  seen  one  more  pleasing 
than  that  we  have  just  described.  There  were 
comparatively  few  persons  on  the  Battery,  or  in  the 
Garden. 

10  o'clock. — Mr.  Laureat  has  returned  with  his 
Son:  he  landed  in  perfect  safety  alongside  Prince's 
Garden,  at  Flushing,  twelve  miles  from  this  city — 
and  having  been  one  and  a  half  hour  in  the  air. — 
[Daily  Adv.]        • 

Tho  London  Literary  Gazette,  in  noticing  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper's  lost  abortion,  says  that  it  sent  The 
J&onikUis,  with  a  considerable  fee,  to  one  of  the 
monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  order  to 
have  it  reviewed  in  an  authentic  manner  ;  but  the 
volumes  were  returned,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  note  : — "  Z>— d  dull  nonsense  Yours 
faithfully,  Jacopo  !" 

Steamboat  Siam  Sunk.-— We  are  informed  by 
the  St.  Louis  Daily  Herald,  that  the  Steamboat  Si- 
am,  on  her  passage  up  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  sunk  nearly  opposite  Red  river.  "The 
cause  of  the  accident,''  says  the  Herald,  "  was  the 
breaking  of  her  shaft,  whereby,  in  some  way,  one 
of  her  paddles  was  driven  through  her  bottom,  so 
that  she  sunk  immediately.  Most  of  the  cargo 
was  saved,  and  no  lives  were  lost. 

"  The  Siam  was  soon  raised  again,  and  towed 
back  to  New  Orleans."— [Cincinnati  Whig  of  19th 
August.] 

Feminine  Amusements. — The  New  Orleans 
papers  give  notice  that  a  lady  has  established  a 
shooting  gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
for  amateurs  of  both  sexes.  The  hostess  proposes 
to  furnish  pistols  and  powder,  but  gentlemen  are 
expected  to  bring  their  own  fowling  pieces,  and 
ladies  their  targets !  We  hope  the  lady  may  find 
M  a  good  run  of  custom"  in  this  novel  and  genie 
establishment  of  her's ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  she 
ought  to  provide  accommodations  for  leap  frog,  and 
now  and  then  a  boxing  match  between  these  male 
and  female  "  amateurs."— [Cour.  &  Enq. 

Printing  Office  destroyed  it  Fire.— The 
printing  office  of  the  u  Delaware  Gazette  and 
Watchman,"  at  Wilmington,  was  burnt  down  on 
Sunday  afternoon  lost. 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  10. 

The  excessive  rains  we  understand  have  so 
much  injured  the  cotton  crops  of  West  Florida, 
that  the  planters  have  abandoned  the  Cotton  fields; 
the  corn  crops  are  abundant. 

Sugar  Crips. — We  regret  to  state,  from  good  au- 
thority that  the  sugar  crop  of  this  State  cannot 
yield  more  than  one  half  as  much  as  the  lost  sea- 
son. The  prospect  in  Attakapas  it  is  stated  is  bet- 
ter than  on  the  coast  j  some  planters  on  the  river 


cannot  turn  out  any  thing  except  corn,  of  which 
most  abundant  crops  have  been  made. 

•Yew  Flour. — Flour  from  new  wheat  was  re- 
ceived in  market  yesterday  by  the  steamboat  Rob 
Roy,  from  the  Ohio,  and  found  immediate  sale  at 
$7  per  barrel. 

Wo  are  happy  to  announce  the  arrival  in  this 
city  of  Col.  Stephen  F.  Austin,  of  Texas — became 
passenger  in  the  brig  Wanderer,  eleven  days  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

Tteasurt  Department,  > 
22d  August,  1835.  J 
1  This  Department  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  an 
anonymous  letter,  without  dale,  enclosing  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  which  the  wri- 
ter states  is  "  supposed  to  be  due  the  United  States 
by  error  in  the  settlement  of  an  account." 

Rotal  Reward. — By  the  annexed  documents, 
addressed  to  this  office,  and  which  we  translate,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  King  of  the  French,  offers 
one  hundred  thousand  francs,  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  as  an  inducement  to  seek,  and  restore  to 
their  country,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  French 
vessel  of  war  La  LiUoise,  employed  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

Our  ships,  we  believe,  have  little,  or  no,  commu- 
nication with  those  shores,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
probable,  that,  through  American  navigation,  the 
lost  will  be  found,  if  they  ever  should  be  found. — 
Nevertheless,  we  give  publicity  to  the  documents  in 

question  i— 

[Translation.] 

Paris,  June  18,  1835. 
Cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  the  interior. — Bureau  of 
special  attributions. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  ask  of  your  indul- 
gence, the  publication  at  an  early  day,  of  the  an- 
nexed Report,  addressed  by  Admiral  Duperri, 
Minister  of  Marine,  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the 
French,  relative  to  the  Brig  LiUoise. 

Tou  will,  I  hope,  appreciate  the  importance  we 
attach  to  giving  publicity  to  this  document,  and 
comply  with  the  request  here  made* 

Accept  my  thanks  for  so  doing,  and  be  pleased, 
on  occasion,  to  dispose  without  reserve  of  my  ser- 
vices.   I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  &c 

Chas.  Ir?^^,  Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  the  Editor  in  chief  of  the  «Y.  is.  American. 

Paris,  Xune  17,  1835. 
\Reporttothe  King.]  . 

Sire  : — The  King  is  apprised  that  since  August 
1833,  no  news  of  any  sort  has  been  received  of  the 
LiUoise,  which  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Blosse- 
tf^Ueuteiiantcoinmanding,(fotifcnanJ  de  Vaisseau) 
was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland 
and  Greenland. 

In  order  to  adt*  to  the  means  hitherto  adopted  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  this  vessel  and  her  crew,  your 
Majesty  having  expressed  the  purpose  of  interest- 
ing the  mariners  of  France,  and  of  foreign  nations 
that  frequent  those  rogioqs,  I  have  the  honor  to 
propose  for  your  decision — 

1st.  That  a  sum  of  One  hundred  thousand  francs 
be  allowed  to  any  French  or  foreign  mariners,  who 
shall  bring  back  toJheir  country,  the  whole,  or  any 
part,  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  LiUoise; 

2.  That  a  reward  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  service  rendered,  should  be  granted  to  those 
who  shall  communicate  the  firs:  certain  intelligence 
concerning  them,  or  procure  the  restitution  to 
France,  of  any  of  the  papers,  or  effects,  belonging 

to  the  expedition. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  Sire,  your 
Majesty's  very  humble,  obedient,  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, 

Admiral  Peer  of  France,  Minister  of  Marine  and 
ike  Colonies.  Duperri. 

Approved.  Louis  Philmppe. 

11  By  the  King, 

Duperri, 

Admiral,  &c&c 


MISCELLANY. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CVU, 

for  July,  1835.— This  number  reached  us  by  the 
Europe,  and  has  occupied  some  agreeable  hours. 
It  is  a  very  good  number. 

We  add  some  extracts  from  the  capital  paper  on 
Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers. 

Aphorism. — Of  all  the  qualities  of  a  cook,  the 
most  indispensable  is  punctuality. 
f*  I  shall  support  this  grave  maxim  by  the  details 
of  an  observation  made  in  a  party  of  which  I  was 
one — quorum  pars  magna  fui — and  where  the  plea- 
sure of  observing  saved  me  from  the  extremes  of 
wretchedness. 

'  I  was  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  a  high  pub- 
lic functionary  ;*  and  at  the  appointed  moment, 
half-past  five,  every  body  had  arrived,  for  it  was 
known  that  he  liked  punctuality,  and  sometimes 
scolded  the  dilatory.  I  was  struck  on  my  arrival 
by  the  air  of  consternation  that  reigned  in  the  as- 
sembly; they  spoke  aside,  they  looked  into  the 
court-yard;  some  faces  announced  stupefaction: 
something  extraordinary  had  certainly  coineto  pass. 
I  approached  one  of  the  party  whom  I  judged  most 
capable  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  and  inquired 
what  had  happened.  "Alas!"  replied  he,  with  an 
accent  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  "  Monseigncur  has 
been  sent  for  to  the  Council  of  State ;  he  has  just 
set  out,  and  who  knows  when  he  will  return  !"— 
"  Is  that  all  ?"  I  answered  with  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence which  was  alien  from  my  heart ;  "  that  is  a 
matter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  most ;  some  in- 
formation which  they  require ;  it  is  known  that 
there  is  an  official  dinner  here  to-day— they  can  have 
no  motive  for  making  us  fast."  I  spoke  tnus,  but  at 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  was  not  without  inquietude, 
and  1  would  fain  have  been  somewhere  else.  The 
first  hour  passed  pretty  well;  the  guests  sat  down 
by  those  with  whom  they  had  interests  in  com- 
mon, exhausted  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  amused 
themselves  in  conjecturing  the  cause  which  had  car- 
ried off  our  dear  Amphitryon  to  the  Tuileric*.  By 
the  second  hour,  some  symptoms  of  impatience, 
began  to  be  observable ;  we  looked  at  one  another 
with  distrust;  and  the  first  to  murmur  were  three 
or  four  of  the  parly,  who,  not  having  found  room, 
to  sit  down,  were  by  no  means  in  a  convenient  pp/» 
sition  for  waiting.  At  the  third  hour,  the  discon* 
tent  became  general,  and  every  body  complained, 
will  he  come  back  ?"  said  on 


"  When 


one. 


i<  Wknl 


What 


can  he  be  thinking  of?"  said  another.  "It  is 
enough  to  give  one  one's  death,"  said  a  third.  By 
the  fourth  hour,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravat- 
ed ;  and  I  was  not  listened  to  when  I  ventured  to 
say  that  he  whose  absence  rendered  Vis  so  misera- 
ble was  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  miserable  of  all. 
Attention  was  distracted  for  a  moment  by  an  appa- 
rition. One  of  the  party,  better  acquainted  witli 
the  house  than  the  others,  penetrated  to  the  kitch- 
en; he  returned  quite  overcome;  his  face  announc- 
ed the  end  of  the  world ;  and  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voico  scarcely  articulate,  and  in  that  muffled  tone 
which  expresses  at  the  same  time  a  fear  of  making 
a  noise  and  the  desire  of  being  heard :  "  Monseig- 
neur  set  out  without  giving  orders ;  and,  however 
long  hts  absence,  dinner  will  not  be  served  till  his 
return."  He  spoke,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
his  speech  will  not  be  surpassed  by  the  effect  of 
the  trumpet  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Amongst 
nil  these  martyrs,  the  most  wretched  was  the  good 
|  D'Aigrefeuillc,!  who  is  known  to  all  Paris:  his 
body  was  all  over  suffering,  and  the  agony  of  Lao- 
coon  was  in  his  face.  Pale,  distracted,  seeing  no- 
thing, he  sat  crouched  upon  an  easy  chair,  crossed 
his  little  hands  upon  his  large  belly,  and  closed  his 
eyes,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  wait  the  approach  of 
death.  D^ath,  however,  came  not.  Towards  ten, 
a  carriage  was  heard  rolling  into  the  court ;  the 
whole  party  sprang  spontaneously  to  their  legs. — 
Hilarity  succeeded  to  sadness ;  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  at  table,  But,  alas !  the  hour  of  appe- 
tite was  past!  All  had  the  ah*  of  being  surprised 
at  beginning  dinner  at  so  late  an  hour;  the  jaws 
had  not  that  isochronous  (isockrone)  movement 
which  announces  a  regular  work  ;  and  I  know  that 
many  guests  were'senously  inconvenienced  by  the 

delay.' 

The  meditation  entitled  GournuauUsew  replete 
with  instructive  remark ;  but  we  must  confine  our- 


*  No  doubt  Cambaceres. 

t  The  friend  and  principal  aid-de-camp  of  Com- 
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selves  to  that  part  of  it  whieh  relates  to  the  ladies, 
who,  since  Lord  Byron's}  silly  prejudices  upon  the 
subject  were  made  public,  think  it  prettiest  and 
most  becoming  to  profess  a  total  indifference  as  to 
what  they  eat.  Let  them  hear  our  professor  on 
this  subject— 

<  Oourmandbe  is  by  no  means  unbecoming  in  wo- 
men; it  agrees  witnthe  delicacy  of  their  organs, 
and  servos  to  compensate  them  for  some  pleasures 
from  which  they  are  obliged  to  abstain,  and  for 
some  evils  to  which  nature  appears  to  have  condem- 
ned them.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see  a 
pretty  gourmande  under  arms :  her  napkin  is  nicely 
adjusted ;  one  of  her  hands  is  rested  on  the  table ; 
the  other  conveys  to  her  mouth  little  morsels  ele- 
gantly carved,  or  the  wing  of  a  partridge  which  it 
u  necessary  to  pick ;  her  eyes  are  sparkling,  her 
lips  glossy,  her  conversation  agreeable,  all  her 
movements  gracious:  she  is  not  devoid  of  that 
spice  of  cwputlerU  which  women  infuse  into  eve- 
ry thing.  With  so  many  advantages  she  is  irre- 
sistible ;  and  Cato  the  Censor  himself  would  yield 
to  the  influence. 

'The  penchant  of  the  fair  sex  for  gourmaruHtt 
has  in  it  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  instinct,  for 
gourmmu&s*  is  favorablo  to  beauty.  A  train  of  ex- 
act and  rigid  observations  have  demonstrated  that 
a  succulent,  delicate,  and  careful  regimen  repels  to 
a  distance,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  external 
appearances  of  old  age.  It  gives  more  brilliancy 
to  the  eyes,  more  freshness  to  the  skin,  more  sup- 
port to  the  muscles :  and  as  it  is  certain  in  physi- 
ology, that  it  is  the  depression  of  the  muscles 
which  causes  wrinkles,  those  formidable  enemies 
of  beauty,  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that,  eateris 
paribus,  those  who  understand  eating  are  compara- 
tively ten  years  younger  than  those  who  are  stran- 
gers to  this  science.  The  painters  and  sculptors 
are  deeply  penetrated  with  this  truth,  for  theyfoev- 
er  represent  those  who  practice  abstinence  by 
choice  or  duty,  as  misers  or  anchorites,  without 
giving  them  the  paleness  of  disease,  the  leanness 
of  poverty,  and  the  wrinkles  of  disquietude. 

'Again,  gourmmdUe,  when  partaken,  has  the 
most  marked  influence  on  the  happiness-of  the  con- 
jugal state.  A  wedded  pair  endowed  with  this 
lasts  have  once  a  day,  at  least,  an  agreeable  cause 
of  meeting.  Music,  no  doubt  has  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  those  who  love  it;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
set  about  it, — it  is  an  exertion.  Moreover,  one 
may  have  a  cold,  the  music  is  not  at  hand,  the  in- 
struments are  out  of  tune,  one  has  the  blue  devils, 
or  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  In  gourmandise,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  common  want  sommons  the  pair  to  table ; 
the  same  inclination  retains  them  there ;  they  nat- 
urally practise  towards  one  another  those  little  at- 
tentions, which  show  a  wish  to  oblige ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  meals  are  conducted  enters 
materially  into  the  happiness  of  life.  This  obser- 
vation, pew  enough  in  France,  had  not  escaped  the 
English  novelist  Sickling;  and  he  has  developed  it 
by  painting  in  his  novel  of  *  Pamela'  the  different 
manner  in  which  two  married  couples  finish  their 

tyiocs  gourmandise  become  gluttony,  voracity,  in- 
temperance? it  loses  its  name,  escapes  from  our 
jurisdiction,  and  falls  within  that  of  the  moralist, 
who  will  deal  with  it  by  Hsprecepts,  or  of  the  phy- 
sician,  who  will  cure  it  by  hia  remedies.  Gourman- 
dise, characterised  as  in  this  article,  has  a  name  in 
French  alone;  it  can  be  designated  neither  by  the 
Latin  gula,  nor  the  English  gluttony,  nor  the  Ger- 
man tustermheit;  we,  therefore,  recommend  to 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  translate  this  instruc- 
tive book,  to  preseive  the  substantive  and  simply 
change  the  article ;  it  is  what  all  nations  have  done 
fer  coquetterie,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it 

Considering  the  high  privileges  attached  to  the 
character  of  a  «*irman<f,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
finding  that  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  at  will.  The 
next  Meditation  accordingly  is  headed  •Vert  pat 
Gourmand  qui  seal,  and  begins  as  follows  :— 

'  There  are  individuals  to  whom  nature  has  de- 
nied a  refinement  of  organs,  or  a  continuity  of  at- 
tention, without  which  the  most  succulent  dishes 
pass  unobserved.  Physiology  has  already  recog- 
sjssed  the  first  of  these  varieties,  by  showing  us  the 
tongue  of  these  unfortunates,  badly  provided  with 
nerves  for  inhaling  and  appreciating  flavors. — 
Theseexoite  in  them  but  an  obtuse  sentiment;  such 
persons  are,  with  regard  to  objects  of  taste,  what 

\  Hfc>strang*q>i«ciueweethaAGqsthe,in  Wi- 
fiefs*  Jtfetfter,  expresses  a  similar  dilike  to  seeing 


the  blind  are  with  regard  to  light.  The  second  is 
composed  of  dtslraUs,  chatter-boxes,  persons  en- 
gaged in  business,  the  ambitious,  and  others,  who 
seek  to  occupy  themselves  with  two  things  at  once, 
and  eat  only  to  be  filled.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
Napoleon ;  he  was  irregular  in  his  meals,  and  ate 
fast  and  ill:  but  there  again  was  to  be  traced  that 
absolute  will  which  he  earned  into  every  thing  he 
did.  The  moment  appetite  was  felt,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  satisfied,  and  his  establish- 
ment was  so  arranged,  that  in  all  places  and  at 
all  hours,  chickens,  cutlets,  and  coffee,  might  be 
forthcoming  at  a  wcrd.' 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly  is  sup 
posed  to  have  paralysed  Napoleon  on  two  of  the 
most  critical  occasions  of  his  life — the  battles  of 
Borodino  and  Leipsic,  which  he  might  hard  con- 
verted into  decisive  and  influential  victories  by 
pushing  his  advantages  as  he  was  wont.  On  eacn 
of  these  occasions  he  is  known  to  have  been  suf- 
fering from  indigestion.  On  the  third  day  of 
Dresden,  too,  the  German  novelest  Hoffman,  who 
was  present  in  the  town,  asserts  that  the  emperor 
would  have  done  much  more  than  he  did,  but  for  the 
effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  onions 
— a  dish  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  pork  chops 
which  Messrs.  Thurtell  &  Co.  regaled  on  after 
completing  the  murder  of  their  friend  Mr.  Weare. 

The  gifted  beings  predestined  to  gourmandise  are 
thus  described : — 

'They  have  broad  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  small 
foreheads,  short  noses,  full  lips,  and  round  chins. — 
The  females  are  plump,  rather  pretty  than  hand- 
some, with  a  tendency  to  embonpoint.  It  is  under 
this  exterior  that  the  pleasantest  guests  are  to  be 
found ;  they  accept  all  that  is  offered,  eat  slowly, 
and  taste  with  reflection.  They  never  hurry  away 
from  the  places  where  they  have  been  well  treated; 
and  you  are  sure  of  them  for  the  evening,  because 
they  know  all  the  games  and  pastimes  which  form 
the  ordinary  accessaries  of  a  gastronomic  meeting. 

*  Those,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  nature  has  re- 
fused an  aptitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  taste,  have 
long  faces,  long  noses,  and  large  eyes:  whatever 
their  height,  they  have  always  in  their  tournure  a 
character  of  elongation.  They  have  black  and 
straight  hair,  and  are  above  all  deficient  in  embon- 
point; it  is  they  who  invented  browsers.  The  wo- 
men whom  nature  has  afflicted  with  the  same  mis- 
fortune are  angular,  get  tired  at  table,  and  live  on 
tea  and  scandal.' 

Out  of  the  many  modes  proposed  of  testing  this 
theory,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one— the  ju- 
dicious employment  of  eprouoettes : — 

*  We  understand,  by  eprouosttes9  dishes  of  ac- 
knowledged.flavor,  of  such  undoubted  excellence, 
that  their  bare  appearance  ought  to  excite  in  a  hu- 
man being,  properly  organized,  all  the  faculties  of 
taste ;  so  that  all  those  in  whom,  in  such  cases,  we 
perceive  neither  the  flush  of  desire  nor  the  radiance 
of  ecstasy,  may  be  justly  noted  as  unworthy  of 
the  honors  of  the  sitting  and  the  pleasuies  attached 
to  it.' 

A  distinguished  gastronomer,  refining  on  this  in- 
vention, proposes  enrouoettes  by  negation.  When, 
for  example,  a  dish  of  high  merit  is  suddenly  de- 
stroyed by  accident,  or  any  other  sudden  disap- 
pointment occurs,  you  are  to  note  the  expression  of 
your  guests'  faces,  and  thus  form  your  estimate  of 
their  gastric  sensibilities.  We  will  iMustrate  this 
matter  by  an  anecdote  which  our  author  has  for- 
gotten to  note. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  a  name  of  honor  in  the  annals  of 
gastronomy,  had  invited  a  large  party  of  clerical 
magnates  to  dinner.  By  a  fbttenate  coincidence, 
twoturbots  of  singular  beauty  arrived  as  presents 
to  his  Eminence  on  the  very  morning  of  tie  feast 
To  serve  both  would  appear  rJBiculous,  but  the 
Cardinal  was,  notwithstanding,  most  anxious  to 
have  the  credit  of  both.  He  imparted  his  embar- 
rassment to  his  e*«/—  'BeoYgood  fiuth,  your  Emi- 
nence:' was  the  reply,  'both  shall  appear;  .both 
shall  enjoy  the  reception  which  is  their  due.'  The 
dinner  was  served :  one  of  the  turbots  relieved  the 
soup.  Exclamations  unanimous,  enthusiastic,  reli- 
gious, gastronomical— it  was  the  moment  of  the 
eprouoette  positive.  The  maltre  d'hdtel  advances: 
two  attendants  raise  the  monster  and  carry  him  off 
to  cut  him  up ;  but  one  of  them  loses  his  equilibri- 
um: the  attendants  and  the  turbot  roU  together  on 
the  floor.  At  this  sad  sight,  the  assembled  Cardinals 
became  pale  as  death,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned 
in  the  esneJsve— it  was  the  moment  of  the  eprouoette 
negative— but  the  maltre  d'hfttel  suddenly  turns  to 
the.  attendant—*  Bring  another  turbot,'  said  he, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness.   The  other  appear- 
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ed,  and  the  eprouoette  positive  was  gloriously 
B^wed. 


[Prom  «  Ship  and  Shore.19) 

We  did  not  reach  Catania  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
morning.  Here  we  took  thirteen  mules — five  ae 
substitutes  for  our  own  legs — five  as  sumpters— and 
three  for  the  accommodation  of  the  guide  and  mule- 
teers. Thus  equipped,  with  provisions  for  three 
days,  and  with  great  coats  and  blankets  sufficient 
to  protect  us  in  a  region  of  ice,  we  started  a  little 
before  mid-day  for  the  top  of  Etna.  We  were  de- 
termined to  see  the  next  sun  rise  from  the  summit 
of  that  mount. 

Our  road  lay  for  fifteen  miles,  among  the  rugged 
reefs  of  lava,  disgorged  in  the  last  eruption.  Ev- 
ery thing  around  nad  the  appearanco  of  a  vast  lake, 
tumbled  in  a  storm,  and  suddenly  changed  to  solid 
blackness.  The  sides  of  the  mountain,  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  presented  features  of  a  still  bolder 
fierceness.  The  huge  rock,  the  toppling  crsg,  the 
protruding  bluff,  stood  forth  in  frightful  wikraess 
from  the  channels  and  chasms  which  past  torrents 
of  fire  had  left  behind.  The  summit,  with  its  cloud 
of  smoke  and  shaking  cone,  crowned  the  whole 
with  a  dark  befitting  terror. 

At  sunset,  having  reached  the  verge  of  the  woody- 
zone,  we  alighted  for  rest  and  refreshment.  We 
here  changed  our  summer  apparel  for  that  of  win- 
ter; the  great  coats  which  nad  been  put  on  our 
sumpters  by  our  trusty  guide— and  which  we 
should  wholly  have  neglected — were  now  in  eager 
requisition.  Thus  protected,  and  with  spirits  and 
strength  renovated  by  the  repast,  we  mounted 
again  and  renewed  the  ascent  Daylight  had  gone, 
but  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  light  of  the  stars 
was  sufficient  for  our  practised  guide.  Our  mules 
were  sure  footed,  and  we  had  only  to  relinquish 
ourselves  to  their  superior  sagacity. 

At  a  little  before  midnight,  while  approaching 
the  foot  of  the  great  cone,  where  we  were  to  part 
with  our  faithful  animals,  and  where  indeed  we 
were  to  wait  for  the  break  of  day,  things  began  to 
wearja  fearful  change.  Frequent  clouds  swept  past 
us;  but  there  was  one  at  some  distance  which 
seemed  more  stationary— gathering  in  bulk  and 
blackness.  Our  guide  anxiously  watched  it,  as  it 
collected  its  strength  and  threw  out  its  snagged 
flukes,  and  quickly  leading  the  way  up  a  steep 
ledge,  called  vehemently  upon  us  to  follow.  We 
had  only  gained  the  ridge  when  the  tempest  came. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  last  position  one  should 
seek  under  the  tornado  which  now  swept  us,  for  we 
were  obliged  instantly  to  dismount  and  hold  on  to 
the  sharp  points  of  the  rock.  Our  mules  placed 
themselves  instinctively  in  a  posture  presenting  the 
least  resistance  to  the  rushing  element.  It  was  soon 
apparent  why  our  guide  had  taken  refuge  on  this 
unsheltered  steep ;  for,  as  the  cloud  struck  the  side 
of  the  moiuttAuuits  enfolded  lake  descended  in  deluge 
and  thunder.  Rocks  and  large  masses  of  ice,  dis« 
engaged  by  its  violence,  rolled  down  on  each  side  of 
us  and  over  the  very  track  on  which  we  were  mov- 
ing but  a  few  moments  before.  Though  separated 
from  each  other  but  a  few  feet,  yet  no  one  could 
make  himself  heard ;  the  torrents  around  and  the 
thunder  above  overpowered  even  the  loudly  vocif- 
erated admonitions  of  our  guide.  There  was  at 
one  moment  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and  then 
at  another  the  lightning,  flashing  down  through 
the  rifts  of  the  cloud,  would  make  the  slightest|peb- 
ble  visible  in  its  searching  light.  An  hour  of  these 
dread  alternations,  whue  torrents  and  rocks  were 
lolling  on  each  side  of  us — and  the  storm  went 
pest.  We  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  while  our 
outer  garments  began  to  be  stiff  with  the  ice,  yet 
with  a  shivering  accent,  we  could  speak  to  each 
other  once  more.  It  was  the  language  of  one 
spirit  rallying  and  animating  another.  Captain 
Read  with  characteristic  energy,  was  the  first  to 
mount. 

Nil  actum  reputans,  s\  quid  snpsresset  agendum. 

The  reader,  without  undergoing  our  fatigue,  or 
being  wearied  with  a  detail  of  incident,  will  now 
conceive  us  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
point  where  we  had  encountered  the  storm — in  a 
substantial  shelter  at  the  foot  of  the  great  cone- 
around  a  grate  of  coal,  which  we  had  brought  with 
us  from  Catania — warming  our  fingers — snapping 
the  ice  out  of  our  coats — toasting  Etna  in  a  bumper 
of  its  own  wine — and  watching  for  the  break  of 
day.  That  hour  comes:  and  now  let  him  take  his 
stand  with  us  on  the  highest  point  of  the  cone,  ten 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ima- 
gine the  whole  island  of  Sicily  with  its  peaks  and 
glens,  its  torrents  and  valleys,  its  towns  and  forests, 
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with  the  broken  line  of  its  bold  shores  stretched 
beneath  in  one  rest  panoramie  view — the  sun, 
wheeling  up  out  of  the  distant  sea — the  heavens 
flushed  with  its  splendor— the  mountain  pinnacles 
burning  in  its  beam — the  great  cone  shaking  with 
the  throes  of  the  unresisting  element  within — the 
crater  sending  up  its  volumes  of  steep  cloud — and 
the  central  lake  of  fire  flashing  up.  through  the 
darkness,  like  terrific  glimpses  of  the  bottomless 
abyss !  But  the  reality  overpowers  all  descrip- 
tion! I  drop  my  pen,  and  naif  accuse  myself 
of  rashness  m  having  made  even  this  brier  at- 
tempt. 

We  effected  the  descent  without  any  serious 
injury,  though  I  had  myself  rather  a  narrow  es- 
cape. My  mule  made  a  misstep— the  only  fault  of 
the  kind  he  had  committed  during  the  excursion.  I 
fell  over  his  head,  and  turned  many  somersets ;  on 
looking  back,  I  saw  my  mule  standing  on  the  verge 
of  the  slope,  and  disregarding  every  thing  else, 
directing  his  anxious  look  to  me.  There  was  sor- 
row and  self-accusation  in  that  look — I  forgave  him. 
Beckoning  to  him,  he  came  down,  snuffed  about  my 
mangled  hat,  and  when  I  remounted,  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  started  on  with  the  most  assured  tread. 

The  Etna  fever,  which  hurried  us  blindly  past 
all  other  objects  on  our  way  to  the  mount,  having 
subsided  we  determined  to  defer  our  return  to  the 
ship,  and  glance  at  some  of  the  features  of  Catania. 
This  is  a  beautiful  city,  though  built  upon  one 
vasf  .field  of  lava,  with  the  dead  beneath,  a  volca- 
no above,  and  the  frightful  raonumenta  of  the  earth- 
quake around.  I  koow  not  why  it  is,  but  some 
now  in  this  strange  world,  beauty,  danger  and 
death,  are  always  in  the  same  group.  The  sweet- 
est violet  I  ever  saw,  bloomed  among  wreaths  of 
snow  on  a  sister's  grave. 

The  amphitheatre,  where  the  ancientfCatanians 
held  their  sports,  and  where  they  may  have  been 
suddenly  engulfed  in  a  flood  of  fire,  stands  seventy 
feet  bencth  the  gay  promenade  of  the  present 
town.  This  gigantic  structure  is  built  itself  of  la- 
va, and  for  aught  we  can  tell,  may  have  been  reared 
over  play-houses,  entombed  in  some  eruption  of  a 
■till  earlier  date.  Thus  it  ever  is  in  this  world  ;  on 
land,  the  votary  of  pleasure  indulges  his  mirth  over 
the  bones  of  a  perished  race  ;  and  on  the  ocean, 
the  mariner  'lightly  hymns  his  song  on  a  wave, 
through  which  have  sunk  thousands  to  re-appear 
no  more.  We  present  to  heaven  a  picture  of  life 
and  death,  mirth  and  madness,  over  which  angels 
might  wonder  and  weep ! 

Nature  often  atones  for  the  fierceness  of  present 
calamities  in  the  beauty  of  remote  results.  The 
ashes  that  fall  in  the  burning  breath  of  the  volcano 
nourish  plants  which  are  to  bloom  above  those  they 
have  buried  ;  and  tne  forest,  which  now  encircles 
Catania,  waves  more  luxuriantly  than  the  one 
chared  beneath.  The  vegetable  life  and  bloom 
which^bllowed  the  subsiding  waters  of  the  great 
deluge,  were  not  less  fresh  and  fair,  than  wha*.  had 
been  swept  awa jf  But  man  covers  the  world  with 
his  slain — leaving  their  flesh  to  the  vultures,  their 
bones  to  the  accents  of  the  last  trump,  and  his  own 
guilt  to  the  disposal  of  a  final  Judge. 

We  visited,  while  at  Catania,  the  museum  ot  the 
prince  of  Biscari — the  largest  and  most  richly  stored 
private  cabinet  in  the  world.  I  pass  by  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  deities,for  time  and  disaster  have  been 
as  fatal  to  their  forms  as  inspiration  has  to  their  wor- 
ship. I  pass  by  the  collection  of  shells,  for  none  in 
all  their  vast  variety,  has  the  tone  and  rainbow 
beamy  of  the  one  through  which  the  mermaid 
breathed  my  dying  dirge.  I  pass  by  the  vases 
which  held  the  wines,  anil  the  lamps  which  lighted 
the  festivities  of  the  ancients  :  for  who  woulogaze 
on  the  nail  of  the  coffin,  in  whicji  youth  and  affec- 
tion have  sunk  from  light  and  life  ?  I  pass  by  the 
countless  minerals  and  gems— they  shed  no  rays  of 
such  living  light  as  those  which  beam  from  the  eye 
of  the  bright  gazelle.  I  pass  by  the  million  of  em- 
balmed insects, — others  swarm  the  field  and  forest 
happy  in  the  life  which  they  have  lost.  I  pass  by 
— no  I  wilr  not— the  expressive  statue  of  Cleopat- 
ra. The  heart  throbs  beneath  its  beauty— -the  eye 
swims  when  lifted  to  that  last  look  of  suicidal  de- 
spair. 

Leaving  the  museum,  we  encountered  a  humble 
Franciscan  in  his  simple  attire— his  uncovered 
head  and  sandals.  He  presented  us  with  some 
floweri,  and  received  in  his  thin  pale  hand  our  little 
charities.  Poor  pilgrim!  what  is  this  world  to 
theet  Thou  hast  renounced  its  wealth,  its  plea* 
.sure*,  its  restless  spirit  of  enterprise:  thy  home  is 
%  not  here— 4s  it  in  heaven?— art  thou  Indeed  $oin*i 
%  to  thai  better  land,  where  the  strife  and  vanities  of  • 


earth  never  come  ?    May  the  privations  of  thy  lot 
atone  for  the  mistaken-virtues  of  thy  creed. 

If  I  determine  to  become  a  monk,  I  will  come 
here  and  join  the  Benedictines.  They  have  a  splen 
did  monastery,  richly  endowed — luxuriant  gardens 
—sumptuous  fare — nothing  to  do — they  live  like 
gentlemen.  If  any  one  questions  the  usefulness  o 
such  a  life,  I  can  only  say,  let  him  attend  to  his  own 
business.  What  concern  is  it  of  his,  if,  like  a  silk- 
worm,! wind  myself  up  in  my  own  web?  Let  him 
not  attempt  to  wind  my  house  on  to  his  bobbin. 

Cicisbeoism  prevails  among  the  higher  classes  in 
Catania.  It  passes  as  a  pure  platonic  affection— 
infringing  no  marriage  obligation— no  law  of  mo- 
rality— no  rule  of  rigid  propriety — merely  a  chaste 
friendship — innocent  as  a  new-born  babe.  It  does, 
to  be  sure,  encourage  a  peculiar  intimacy,  and  may 
perhaps  diversify  the  features  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family ;  but  what  of  that  ?  No  senti- 
ment of  delicacy  has  been  publicly  shocked — and 
no  one  dies  before  his  time  comes : — let  the  exqui- 
site arrangement  alone.  Never  was  there  a 
charmer  of  the  bird  with  so  beautiful  a  akin,  so 
bright  an  eye,  and  so  venomous  a  fang  1  It  is  the 
devd  himself  disguised  as  an  angel  of  Tight ! 

Leaving  Catania— the  excellent  hotel  of  the  at- 
tentive Abatti— and  travelling  the  remaining  half 
of  the  day  and  the  succeeding  night,  we  arrived  at 
Messina  at  the  break  of  day.  The  leaves  were 
wet  with  the  dew,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were 

among  them. 

*  ■        ■       t  .1 

Sketch  of  a  Kingston  Boarding-house. 

From  Dr.  Maddest  twelve  months*  residence  tn  the 

West  Indies. 

I  have  given  one  of  my  friends  a  little  sketch  of 
an  hotel  in  Barbados ;  the  following  is  a  short  one 
of  a  boarding-house  in  Kingston : 

The  stranger,  on  his  arrival,  is  conducted  (per- 
haps like  myself)  to  a  first-rate  establishment  in 
East  street :  his  conductor  draws  up  before  a  large 
mansion  of  an  imposing  exterior,  with  a  multiplici- 
ty of  windows,  on  which  the  late  war  has  evident- 
ly conferred  no  taxes,  or  at  least  none  affecting  the 
transmission  of  light  or  the  sea-breeze,— which  is 
so  essential  to  health  and  comfort  that  Mr.  Pitt 
should  have  been  ashamed  for  neglecting  to  lay  a 
duty  on  its  enjoyment.  The  stranger  is  ushered 
into  a  wilderness  of  a  saloon,  which  runs  in  ex- 
tent from  front  to  rear,  with  the  exception  of  a  nar- 
row gallery  at  either  extremity,  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  building.  The  saloon  is  destitute  of  win- 
dows ;  but  there  is  no  dearth  of  doors  on  either  side 
and  these  lead  to  the  bed-rooms.  Carpets,  win- 
dow-curtains, and  hangings  are,  very  properly,  no 
part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  saloon ;  but,  in 
lieu  of  these,  the  stranger  slides,  at  the  risk  of  his 
neck,  over  a  highly  polished  floor  :  and  sits  down, 
as  he  imagines,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  a  state  of 
liquefaction,  in  a  thorough  draft,  and,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cold,  calls  for  a  glass  of  sangaree ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  to  obviate  theheat- 
which  is  fusing  his  yet  "too  solid  flesh,"  he  is  ad , 
vised  to  have  recourse  to  the  old,  simple,  unadul- 
terated, M  and  best  beverage  after  all" — plain  wa- 
ter diluted  with  brandy,— and,  before  he  goes  to 
dinner,  to  give  him  an  appetite,  and  dissipate  the 
confounded  languor  that  clogs  his  energies, 
he  cannot  decline  a  small  wine  glass  full  of 
bitters  mixed  with  Madeira. 

He  very  properly  pays  his  respects,  before  he 
dines,  to  tne  lady  of  the  house ; — on  Mohammed's 
principle  of  going  to  the  mountain,  which  will  not 
come  to  him,  he  accordingly  presents  himself  be- 
fore the  figure  of  a  stout  young  gentlewoman,  seat- 
ed in  the  end  gallery,  who  scarcely  moves  as  he 
approaches.  Tne  stranger  is  afraid  she  is  an  inva- 
lid; he  asks  the  way  to  the  dinner-room ;  the  lady 
points  with  her  chin  to  the  apartment :  he  fears 
the  poor  young  woman  is  a  mute ;  he  determines  to 
ascertain  the  fact : — "  I  presume,  madam,  you  are 
the  ladV  of  the  house  ?"— The  young  woman  again 
points  her  chin  in  the  direction  of  an  old  emaciated 
brown  lady,  stalking  through  the  court-yard:— 
u  What  would  your  gracious  figure"  intimate  by 
that?  asks  the  stranger  with  an  inquiring  glance* 
The  young  woman  moves  her  lips,  ana,  in  due  time, 
she  deliberately  articulates  two  words : — "  My  mo- 
ther." 

Why  the  deuce,  thinks  the  stranger,  could  she 
not  say  so  at  first,  instead  of  sitting  with  her  hands 
behina  her  back,  and  pointing  out  her  chin,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  pointing  with  a  finger? 

Well,  the  dinner  table  is  prepared  in  one  of  the 
end  galleries,  with  al\Jhcj*UusUs  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  breezes  j  the  wine*bottka  am  dripping 


in  the  window  in  their  cotton  bags ;  the  gentkmen 
are  mustering  in  their  white  jackets,  and  the  poor 
ladies  plying  their  cambric  handkerchiefs  j  whue 
the  brown  waitersjike  feathered  Mercuries  in  a 
galloping  decline,  are  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of 
nature  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  some  invisible 
agentis  accelerating  their  movements  on  the  stairs, 
till  the  dinner  is  at  length  served  up. 

King  James  says,  in  one  of  his  treatises,  if  he 
were  to  invite  the  devil  to  dinner,  he  would  have 
three  things  for  his  entertainment— u  a  pig,  a  poll 
of  ling,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  'digesture.»»*— 
Were  it  my  painful  duty  to  entertain  his  satanic 
majesty,  I  would  set  before  him  three  dishes,  com- 
mon enough  in  the  West  Indies— pigeons,  prawns, 
and  pickled  salmon ;  and  if  these  did  not  astonish 
his  "  digesture,w  I  don't  know  what  would. 

Kin^-fish  and  turtle,  beef  and  mutton  mystified 
in  various  shapes,  prawns  and  roasted  pigeons, 
yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  calaloo  and  garden-egg, 
and  various  other  delicacies  are  tried,  commended, 
and  despatched ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  an  alderman 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  like  the  late  Sir  William 
Curtis,  in  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  quest 
of  culinary  novelties,  might  travel  a  great  deal  far- 
ther than  Jamaica  anct  fare  infinitely  worse,  whe- 
ther in  a  boarding-house  or  at  a  private  table. 

The  attendance,  however,  is  not  equal  to  the 
fere.  Once  the  stranger  loses  sieht  of  the  waiters, 
black  or  brown,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  the  light  of 
their  greasy  countenances,  perhaps  for  hours  to 
come.  He  may  knock  at  the  table  till  he  is  tired, 
shout  till  he  is  hoarse — (ring  a  bell  he  cannot) — he/ 
may  call  Ned,  Frank,  Cupid,  or  Columbus— ay.  Vie 
may  call  niggers  from  the  kitchen  depths,  but.  que- 
ry, will  they  come?  till, at  last  after  apostrophisne 
them  as  "waiters!*'  "boys!"  "black  fefisws^ 
"  you  rascals,  there !"  he  winds  up  with  a  magical 
noun  substantive  of  the  cungregative  kind—"  Some- 
body, I  say,  there !"  and,  after  a  decent  interval, 
the  die-away  tones  of  the  drawHng  voice  of  the 
stout  lady  below  stairs  are  heasd  in  the  interesting 
inquiry  of—"  Will  nobody  come  there  t"  and  lo  and 
behold !  at  last  everybody  does  come,  at  the  rate  of 
a  brown  hunt,  which  is  about  a  step  and  a  half  in 
ten  seconds. 

Tne  First  Discovery  off  Columbus. 

By  the  Jbtthar  of  "  Specimen*  of  the  Burly  Poet*  ot 

France."  *    * 

[The  crew  of  Columbus,  having  lost  all  hope  of  taatf 
and  finding  that  what  he  had  thought  ao  provedbut  ctoufa* 
began  to  murmur  against  thh  bold  Italian,  and  dsttrmljied 
to  giro  him  only  three  days  longer  to  nihil  his  promises  — . 
The  first  of  these  days  he  became  convinced,  by  the  ton- 
set,  that  land  was  near— in  the  night  he  espied  lights.  Two 
hours  after  midnight,  11th  of  Oct.,  1492,  land  was  clearly 
visible.  The  island  on  which  they  landed  was  Guanahana 
which  they  called  St.  Salvador.]  ' 

"  The  howling  winds  forbid  oa 

To  trust  the  fatal  main- 
Ob  turn  our  wand'ring  vessel 

To  harbor  once  again  ! 
Why  to  this  *  bold  Italian* 

Our  lives,  our  hopes  confide? 
No  golden  land  awaits  us 

Beyond  the  shoreless  tfels* 
How  long  shall  he  decc^xe  u»  * 

With  boasting  vaia  sod  loud.** 
And  when  we  gaze  for  land, 

He  can  show  as  but  a  cloud?* 
The  gallant  leader  heard,  | 

But  he  usten'd  undiamajHt,  * 
The'  he  saw  their  furious  glances, 

And  their  daggers  half  dtsplay'd, 
No  fear  was  in  bis  soul, 

But  his  heart  was  wrung  with  wee; 
Shall  he  quail  before  their  murmurs, 

And  his  glorious  meed  forgo  ? 
Hsd  he  braved  the  ocean's  terrors 

In  darkness  and  in  night: 
And  shall  he  furl  his  sails 

With  the  promised  goal  m  sight? 
For  he  took'd  tow'rds  the  horizon 

And  marked  the  setting  sun; 
And,  by  its  ruddy  light, 

He  knew  his  toil  was  done! 

'Twos  in  the  deepest  midnight, 

As  they  cut  the  yielding  wave, 
When  not  a  star  was  shining 

To  guide  them,  or  to  save, 
As  in  awful,  hopeless,  silence, 

Their  on  ward  course  they  steer, 
Far  in  tbo  murky  distance 

Lo!— glimmering  lights  appear! 

In  breathless  joy  and  wonder 

They  watch  the  op'ning  eky% 
And  jwith  the  morning,  rises 

Their  rapturous  certainty. 
Thro*  silvery. vapor  gleaming 

Extends  the  welcome  strand. 
And  trees,  and  rocks,  and  mountains* 

Before  their  view  expand. 
They  breast  the  foaming  surges 

And  shouting  leap  to  shore, 


►» 


WkUa  errj  echo  answer* 
"God!  nod  Saint SalYftdor!" 
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[For  thk  Nkw«  Yobk  Amkbicab.] 

,— By  Flotcus,  in  the'  Country. 

SERENADE. 

"  Avec  toi  toot  est  jouissance, 
Et  rien  sans  toi"— 

The  night  it  still—but  not  my  soul— 
How  calm  is  nature's  sleeping  breast!— 

Would  that,  in  mine,  her  quiet  stole, 
And  I,  like  her,  were  thus  at  rest. 

The  gentle  moon  looks  mildly  down, 
At  her  sweet  gaze  the  vapours  flee; 

But  ah! — the  clouds  that  round  me  frown, 
No  beam  of  love  wiil  chase  from  me — 

The  night-bird,  from  his  native  tree, 
Pours  on  the  air  his  lulling  strain; 

But  harshly  thrills  his  melody, 
Am'.d  the  discord  In  my  brain. 

The  winds,  a  load  of  sweets  divine, 
From  out  the  wood's  deep  bosom,  bear; 

But  ah! — the  sighs  that  gush  from  mine 
Breathe  only  of  the  bitterohcre— 

Not  song  of  bird,  nor  glance  of  moon, 
Nor  breath  of  woods,  my  smile  inspires— 

Thy  voice,  thy  lace,  thy  sighs,  alone, 
Can  give  the  peace  my  soul  requires— 


W. 


Folger's  Floating  Dry  Dock.— We  have  cr 
amined  the  model  of  this  now  and  ingenious  inven- 
tion, now  exhibiting  under  the  Exchange,  and  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  presents  a  mode,  both 
cheap  and  effectual,  of  repairing — and  building  too 
lor  aught  we  see— ships,  in  Dry  Dock. 

The  principle  is  simply  this:— a  floating  cradle, 

water  tight,  and  of  the  dimensions  proportioned 

to  the  Tessels  to  be  docked,  is  constructed,  with  a 

foiling  gate  at  one  extremity j  this  beiug  lowered 
the  cradle  sinks,  so  that  the  Tessel  may  pass  into 
it — when  by  windlasses  the  gate  is  closed — the 
water  within  pumped  out  by  a  steam  engine,  and, 
as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  vessel  is  shored  up,  and  sup- 
ported along  the  inner  sloping  walls  of  the  cradle. 
Several  such  docks,  of  sizes  proportioned  to 
merchant  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  would  cost  little, 
compared  with  a  permanent  Dry  Dock,  and  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  available  for  use  any 
where — without  regard  to  locality — where  they 
could  float  We  commend  the  invention  to  the 
notiee  of  the  public. 

* 

Russian  Commercial  Speculation.— The  for- 
sign  journals  contain  articles  attributing  great  ac- 
tivity to  the  Russian  Government  in  seeking  to 
open  new  sources  of  commerce,  and  to  improve  the 
old.  ,  One  thing  remarkable  is,  that  in  most  of  the 
projected  enterprises  a  communication  with  India 
is  contemplated,  as  is  the  case  in  the  following  spec- 
ulation extracted  from  a  Hamburgh  paper  received 
yesterday : — 

M  It  is  said,  that  in  the  late  journey  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  to  Moscow,  the  plan  for  a  junction 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Duna,  and  for  making  these 
two  rivers  throughout  navigable,  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  recognised  as  a  practical  under- 
taking, which,  when  completed,  must  have  great 
influence  on  the  half  of  Europe.  While  the  Dan- 
ube, being  now  navigated  by  steam-vessels,  will 
became  a  more  animated  channel  of  commerce,  and 
the  routes  of  communication  with  India  will  be  di- 
rected more  and  more  to  the  east— while  the  inten- 
ded railroad  from  Vienna  to  Galicia  appears  as  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  there  will  be  in  future  nu- 
merous ways  of  intercourse  in  that  direction,  and 
*■    lead  Asia  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization. 

"  Russia  wants  nothing  but  such  grand  routes  to 
acquire  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion, as  it  includes,  by  its  geographical  position,  all 
the  productions  of  the  north  and  south.  The  line 
of  the  southern  provinces  begin  to  be  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  and  will  become  more  so 
when  the  intended  channels  of  communication, 
which  will  be  available  at  least  six  months  in  the 
year,  shall  be  established.  Among  them  a  connex- 
ion of  the  norrh  with  the  Wolga  is  spoken  of, 
whether  by  means  of  canals  or  iron  railroads  is  not 
determined.'* 

Much  employment  for  capital  is  presenting  itself 
in  the  United  States,  and  generally  speaking  it 
bears  a  good  character  with  the  momed  interests  of 
this  country.  Among  the  contracts  lately  entered 
into  is  a  New  York  loan,  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water,  200,000*.  5  per  cent ;  aMaryland 
State  loan,  fat  canals,  400,0002. 6  per  cent;  and  an 
Alabama  State  loan,  for  railroads,  300,000*.  5  per 
cent  The  terms  of  the  contract  do  not  appear  to 
bo  kaown  km  at  prescou— lEDgUsh  paper.] 


PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment. No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. May4f 

TO  TUNNEL  KIN  ESS,.  DRILLERS,  «tc. 

Wauted,  Immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  milts  from  the  CHy.  Literal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.    Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Rail,  Frank- 

fort  street,  New- York.  

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

93T  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Oasette  aud 
Pennsylvania!!,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street,  New- York.    83— tf 

NOTICE  TO  contractors;  I 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Company's  Office,  in  the  city  of  Hud 
son,  until  the  5th  day  of  September  next,  for  excavating 
and  embanking  14  miles  of  their  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  at  Chatham  Fo.*r  Corners,  to  the  state  Hoe, 
and  also  for  constructing  8  Bridges,  from  60  to  70  feet  each, 
between  the  abutments.  Plans  of  the  masonrv  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad 
Office.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  aJI  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges ;  and  the  masonry  to  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  December  next.  The  road  to  be  graded  for  a 
doable  track,  24  feet  wide.  A  part  ot  the  road  will  be 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excavation.  Profiles  of  this  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Raliioad  Office,  in  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Corners.  The  road  will  be  divided  into  sections  of 
one  half  and  one  mile  each  In  length,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
amination by  the  10th  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  for  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  B.  M.,  of  White  Oak  Ralls,  6  by  7  inches  square,  and 
16  feet  long.  Also,  15,000  Oak  or  Chcsnut  lies,  6  by  7 
Inches  square,  8  feet  long,  or,  if  round,  not  less  than  8 
inches  hi  diameter,  at  small  end.  Also,  500,000  feet  of 
Cnesnut,  Pine,  or  Hemlock  Sills,  4  by  10  Inches,  13, 16,  or 
SO  feel  long. 

The  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  on  the  line  of  the  road,  by  the 
15lh  of  April,  1836. 

The  remaining  18  miles  of  the  route  will  be  put  under 
contract  as  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to  the  Engineei,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  recommendation*  as  to  ability  to  perforin  their 
contracts. 

JO"  Any  Information  on  the  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
gineer's Office,  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

JAMES  fit  ELL  EN,  President. 
GEORGE  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1835. 31— 5t 

AMES>  CELEBRATED  SHOVELS* 
SPADES,  *c* 

500  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150    do       do      cast  steel  Shove's  and  Spades,  ' 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovel*  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      steel  plated  Spades,  ' 

Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  DrUls,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  mads  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.  For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

W1THERELL,  AMES  Jc  CO. 

3  Liberty  street,  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AME8  *  CO. 
34-ytf 8  Stats  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  an  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  4fc  CO., 
Peterson*  New-Jersey. 

C*a  Whirls,  Bom*,'  Axles,  and  Cut  Sraiiras,  made 
aad  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  then!  at  Poterson,  N.  J  ,  or  84  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 
Paterson,  Aug.  10,  1835.  34— ly 

STEPIlENSON9 

Bmldortfa  tuptrior  style  o/Fatoenger  Car*  for  Rail- 
road, 

No.  26&  Elizabcthstreet,  near Bleeckcr  street, 

New- York. 

53"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  ecen 
on  that  part  of  the  New- York  and  Harlem  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  JJ6tf 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS* 

"MANY  ft  WARD,  Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  descriittion  of 
casting*  required  tor  railroads. H-ly  febl4 

RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  MAP, 
Or  a  Map  of  the  U.uted  States,  24  by  40  inches,  on 
which  is  delineated  all  the  Railroads  and  Canals  in  use, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  and  moat  of  those  in  eon- 
temptation ;  together  with  a  concise  description  of.  or 
reference  ttveach,  and  containing  over  70  pages  of  let- 
ter press.  The  map  is  on  bank  note  paper,  and  put  op 
in  pocket  form,  with  morocco  cover,  or  in  paper  cover, 
and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country 

ftioe  f£  iMa»  ^-  ■  wa  ■  •  • 

D.K.  MINOR, 

in      d&  W«U  Jrtreet,  New- York. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXB*t 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 


_  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundiy, Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned.complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GROSVENOR 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP.  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

t^  Railroad  Spikes  of  ev«ry  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  tho  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTU3  COR- 
NING *,  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sepLla-ly 

RAILWAY  IRON. 


95  tons  ot  1  inch  by  1  inc 
290  do.  1}  do.    ■ 

40  do.  11  do. 
800  do.  3  do. 
800     do.    3}      do. 

soon  expected. 


, )  Flat  Baro  in  length*  o 
14  to  16  feet,  countersunk 
holes,  end*  cut  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  with  spli- 


cing 
suit. 


plates  and  nails  to 


250  do. of  Edge  Railsef  36  lbs.  per  yard,  withthe  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  2f,  2|,  8§,  3,  3,, 34,  and  3i  inches  diamctsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  freo  of  duty,  to  State  Govern, 
menu  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  ttie  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  G.  RALSTON. 

MJt        M         »  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  thediucrentkindaol  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates, in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

tf  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Jnetru* 
ments,  manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Wafer  street, 

J316t corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS* 

53*  The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds,  of  Instra 
meuts  In  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  If  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  aro  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

,    WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 
The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  183?. 
In  reply  to  thy  Inquiriearespectingthe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  UisJ'oUowing  infor- 
mation.    The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  posaessioa 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  tho  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department* 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accldeijie 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thO|kir»d  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  pauerus  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 
any  others  In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  nu  per  lot- 
to any  oth«r  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 
ri»ed  In  laying  tho  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rover 
sing  telescope,  In  place  of  the  vane  sight*,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  sny  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  roast  com 
nleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple- and  cheap 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u&e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8up't  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  18M. 
Havlne  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  <*  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumen  t 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  1838. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instrumsnts  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  ler  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  JU  CAMPBELL,  Enr.Phllad. 
Al  1/  German*,  and  Nprrti  i,  RtllroM 
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NEW-YORK,  SEPTEMBER  8,  183*. 


l.  Nrw-Yore  aed  Earn  Railroad— We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  about  40  miles  of 
this  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Delaware 
M  nearly  reedy  to  bo  pat  under  contract, 
and  that  the  work  will  be  commenced  this 
season.  In  addition  to  this,  some  thirty-five 
miles  more,  on  this  side  of  the  Shawangunk 
mountain,  will  also  be  ready  to  be  put  under 
contract  this  fall ;  and  that  the  work  will  be 
prosecnied  with  great  vigor  on  the  opening 
of  the  ensuing  spring.  This  is  as  it  should 
b« ;  and  we  trust  that  the  work  will  be  look- 
ed upon  by  the  next  Legislature  with  less  of 
jealousy  than  by  the  last. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  read 
the  report  made  by  Judge  Wright  to  the 
Legislature,  and  published  in  thin  Journal, 
that  Mr.  Seymour,  the  Assistant  Engineer, 
who  had  charge  of  the  surveys  on  the  eas- 
tern division,  suggested  the  propriety  of  tun. 
» tiling  this  mountain— bj  which  about  one 
handred  feet  elevation  would  be  avoided. 
This  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by 
the  Company,  bat  jn  order  that  a  measure 
of  snefa  magnitude  might  bo  duly  considered 
before  it  was  undertaken,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  take  counsel  from  some  of  the 
attest  and  moat  experienced  Engineers  in 
lis  country;  and  in.  accordance  with  this  de- 
eaaion,  Jokateax  Kjhobt,  Esq.,  Chief  En. 
ghteer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  Mosourn  RoaiHson,  Esq.,  formerly  oF 
Virginia,  bat  now,  we  believe,  of  Pemuyl, 


vania,  were  invited  by  the  Company  to  exa- 
mine this  route.  In  compliance  with  this  in- 
vitation, those  gentlemen  have  passed  over 
the  ground  in  company  with  Judge  Wright, 
Mr.  Seymour,  and  some  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  have  advised  the  tunnelling  of  the 
mountain,  asksuggested  in  the  report  of  the 
Engineer,  to  the  extent  of  about  half  a  mile, 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  9150,000.  By  this 
measure  the  elevation  will  be  overcome  by 
locomotive  power  alone,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  stationary  power  avoided  at  that 
point  altogether. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Robinson  have  also, 
we  understand,  expressed  much  confidence 
in  the  feasibility  of  the  entire  route  of  the 
road,  and  have  concurred  with  Judge  Wright 
in  recommending  a  plan  of  the  whole  work, 
which  will  reduce  its  coat  below  the  origi- 
nal estimate  made  by  the  Directors — which 
opinions  will  serve  to  confirm  those  who 
were  before  confident,  and  convince  those 
who  doubted,  of  the  practicability  and  entire 
success  of  this  important  work. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  very  able 
report  of  these  gentlemen  in  our  next. 


Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal.— We 
find,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Vtica  Obtener, 
an  able  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  treats 
the  eubjeot  coolly  and  dispassionately,  yet 
in  a  manner  which  shows  the  writer  to  be 
master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 
and  that  he  duly  appreciates  the  importance, 
now  that  we  can  do  so,  of  correcting  those 
errors  which,  for  want  of  experience  in  its 
construction,  were  almost  nnavoidable. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  a  second  effort, 
that  the  plan  adopted  should  be  fully  equal 
to  the  prospective  demand.  What  does  it 
matter,  now  that  it  has  been  farted,  and 
found  capable  of  sustaining  itself  upon  al- 
most any  scale  of  magnificence  which  may 
be  adopted,  in  its  enlargement,  if  it  cost  ten, 
or  even  fifteen  millions,  if  the  business  of 
the  country  will  warrant  It!  At  this  day, 
toe  question  should  not  be  »A«t  wiil  it  coit, 


but  rather  what  toiH  the  twines*  regwir 
Within  the  next  fifty  years.'  Answer  this 
question,  and  then  make  the  work  for  the 
least  money  possible.  It  is  therefore  highly 
important  that  the  people  at  large  should  be 
heard  npon  the  subject— end  we  would  re- 
commend that  meetings  be  held  for  that 
purpose,  especially  in  this  city;  for  no  part 
of  the  country  is  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  measure  than  the  city  of  New.York.   , 

Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad.— The 
Auburn  Journal  of  26th  August  says,  "  by  * 
notice  to  contractors,  in  our  advertising 
columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contracts  , 
upon  this  road  are  soon  to  be  made.  The 
rout*,  for  a  good  part  of  the  distance,  is  al- 
ready decided  upon,  and  the  intermediate 
space  will  be  settled  in    the  course  of  a 

The  completion  of  this  road  will  surely  be 
of  immense  importance  to  that  flourishing 
village.  The  citiiens  of  Auburn  will  se- 
cure to  themselves,  by  their  enterprise  and 
energy,  the  immense  travel  which  they 
would  have  lost,  if  the  Railroad  were  to  be 
madealongthelineoftheCanal.  Lotthem 
complete  this  road  iu  a  substantial  manner, 
and  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  travel. 

While  upon  this  subject,,  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  description  of  that  beautiful 
and  flourishing  village,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  To  the  cor- 
rectness of  most  of  it,  we  bear  bsBtnOOW 
from  long  acquaintance,  and  doubt  not  01 
its  becoming  one  of  the  most  extensive  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
State.  .      .,   .    i„v. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  information  from  authentic 
sources  in  relation  to  those  flourishing  in- 
land towns  which  aw  rapidly  growing  to 
be  cities. 


The,  river  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  tito  ca- 
nal is  in  the  "full  tide  of  successful  experiment." 
Four  steamboats  were  busily  engaged,  this  mom- 
ingiin  takingin  cargo. 

The  weather  is  remarkably  cool,  the  effect,  no 
doubt,  of  heavy  rains  to  the  north,  so  that  we  con- 
fidently anticipate  an  additional  and  considerable 
rise  of  the  river  by  Wednesday,— [Pittsburg  Ctax, 
Aug.  31.  J 
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Auburn—it*  present  growth ;  Us  future 
prospects;  its  railroad;  its  manufac- 
turing power,  Re- 
public attention  is  awakened  to  the  ad. 
vantages  and  value  of  property  at  Auburn. 
Real  estate  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  in 
any  other  growing  village  in  our  State. 
There  has  not  been  a"  period  from  its  foun- 
dation in  1805  to  the  present  time,  when 
it  has  a  population  of  6  or  7000  jnhabi- 
jtants,  that  it  has  not  been  in  a  healthy 
progressive  state  from  its  own  inherent 
energy ;  and  whoever  looks  upon  it  now 
will  discover  no  appearance  of  decay,  but 
in  its  beautiful  dwellings,  scattered  in  every 
direction,  and  in  its  long  ranges  of  three 
and  four  story  stores  of  hewn  stone,  its 
magnificent  hotels,  its  numerous  and 
splendid  churches,  and  other  public  edi- 
fices, completed  and  in  the  progress  of 
erection,  will  see  much  to  gratify  his  taste 
and  aasure  him  that  he  is  in  a  thriving 
village.  When  he  reflects  that  this  place  [ 
was  once  upon  the  great  turnpike  thorough- 
fare, but  by  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
which  passes  it  at  a  distance  of  8  miles, 
it  was  thrown  in  the  back  ground,  he  will 
naturally  look  around  him  for  the  causes 
of  its  constant  growth  and  present  appa- 
rent prosperity.  A  little*  observation  and 
familiarity  with  the  surrounding  country 
will  satisfy  him.  He  will  discover  that 
it  is  s>  central  point  in  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  pf  the  globe,  and  that  it  must 
always  eommand  the  trade  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  Cayuga  and  Skanea- 
teles  lakes ;  that  it  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Quarries  of  plaister,  (or  gypsum,) 
9  which  supply  the  fanners  with  that  article 
in,  Pennsylvania  and  New- York,  and  near 
to  the  supplies  and  manufactories  of  salt 
at  Montezuma  and  Salina ;  and  that  it  has 
within  a  few  miles  of  it  navigation  by  the 
canal,  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sesaca  Jakes, 
by  the  Seneca  river  and  the  great  lakes, 
Ontario,  &c.,  to  all  parts  of  our  continent. 
This  country,  abounding  in  wealth,  from 
its  agricultural  productions  and  its  mines, 
and  the  means  of  transportation,  must 
have  a  vast  amount  of  internal  commerce. 
It*  only  disadvantage,  which  is  its  want 
of  means  of  transportation  to  the  great 
channels  of  internal  commerce,  is  soon  to 
be  removed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad. 

A  railroad  company  is  formed  under 
aa  act  of  the  Legislatvre  with  power  to 
trtMpost  persons  and  merchandize  from 
Auburn  to  Syracuse.  The  stock  has 
been  wholly  taken  by  the  citizens  of  the 
two  villages  and  the  intermediate  end  sur- 
rounding count  ry.  The  surveys  are  now 
completed,  except  that  a  part  of  the  line 
is  to  be  re-examined.  The  company  in- . 
tsmd  to  complete  the  work  in  the  course 
'  of  the  next  season.  The  engineers  esti- 
mate  the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  which  is 
to  be  made  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, at  9300,000.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  9400,000.  The  distance  is 
about  26  miles* 

This  road,  in  addition  to  being  a  part  of 
•he  lino  4f  the  great  thoroughfare,  will 


have  the  advantage,  not  only  of  carrying  [ 
goods  and  produce,  as  part  of  the  great 
western  trade,  but  also,  of  the  local  trans- 
portation from  Auburn  and  its  vicinity, 
and  intermediate  country,  to  the  canal  at 
Syracuse.  The  amount  of  this  business 
is  almost  incalculable.  It  embraces  the 
merchandize  and  country  produce  which 
is  bought  and  sold  at  Auburn ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  inexhaustible  stone  quarries 
and  lime  at  Auburn ;  the  raw  materials 
and  manufactures  at  the  State  Prison, 
which  employ  constantly  700  hands ;  the 
trade  through  Owasco  lake  from  Homer 
and  its  surrounding  country;  the  trade 
from  Skaneateles,  Camillus,  Marcellus, 
<&c,  and  also  the  great  manufacturing 
power*  of  the  village.  To  these  sources 
of  revenue,  which  must  make  it  one  of 
the  most  profitable  railroads  in  the  State, 
may  be  added  the  great  travel  which  the 
business  between  the  two  places  must 
necessarily  create. 

Manufacturing    Power. The    water 

power  at  Auburn  is  immense.  The  small 
amount  of  it  which  has  yet  been  improved 
does  not,  perhaps,  so  much  exhibit  a  want 
of  enterprise  among  its  citizens  as  it  does 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  it  has  so  long 
escaped  the  prying  scrutiny  of  specula- 
tion. It  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  enterprise  bae,  for  a  few 
years  past,  followed  closely  the  line  of 
public  improvement,  and  neglected  many 
advantages  not  directly  in  its  course. 
Within  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage, upwards  of  130  feet  of  perpendicu- 
lar fall  can  be  created  in  the  Owasco 
creek  :  a  never  failing  stream,  which  is- 
sues from  a  lake,  two  miles  from  the  vil- 
lage, forming  a  basin  12  miles  long,  with 
an  average  of  one  and  a  half  mile  wide. 
The  stream  is  subject  to  no  floods*:  the 
water  gradually  rising  and  falling  in  the 
lake  about  five  feet  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  bottom  of  the  creek  is  lime- 
stone rock,  and  the  banks  convenient  for 
damming  and  erecting  works.  An  incor- 
porated company  is  about  constructing  a 
canal  for  navigation,  as  well  as  hydraulic 
purpose 8,  from  the  lake  to  the  village, 
which  will  afford  them  a  head  of  forty 
feet  water,  and  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  water  from  their  works  into  the  pond 
of  another  owner  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  amount  of  flouring  mills, 
manufactories,  machinery  and  mechanics, 
which  the  water  power  at  this  village  may 
put  in  operation,  is  incalculable.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  its  position  in 
the  Centre  of  a  fertile  and  populous  coun- 
try, where  provisions  are  abundant,  the 
excellence  of  building  materials,  the  per- 
ennial supply  of  water,  its  equable  dis- 
charge, its  great  reservoir,  its  immense 
fall,  its  access  to  market,  that  Auburn  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
manufacturing  stations  m  our  State.  It 
is  destined,  beyond  all  question,  to  be- 
come within  a  very  few  years,  from  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  its  public 
and  private!  structures,  and  the  beauty  of 
die  surrounding  country,  one  of  the 
Largest  and  most  desirable  and  popular  of 
oux  interior  cities. 


[From  the  Utica  Observer.] 
An    Appeal    to    the    Citizens    of  Oneida 
county,  on  the  Enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal* 

m 

The  importance  of  the  project  which . 
was  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  to 
wit.,  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
citizens  'of  Oneida.  Their  interests  it  is 
apparent  is  common  with  many  other 
counties  of  the  state,  indeed  all  that  have 
an  interest  in  the  navigation  of  the  Canal 
must  be  concerned  in  this  measure,  which 
is  designed  to  extend  its  capacity,  the 
economy  of  its  navigation  and  its  general 
usefulness.  But  we  appeal  especially  to 
the  citizens  of  our  own  county,  with  whom 
we  feel  a  common  interest  in  its  character 
for  its  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and  also 
for  its  prosperity.  To  you,  fellow  citizens, 
we  look  for  an  attentive  examination  of  a 
project  which  deeply  affects  your  interest. 

Had  any  man  predicted  at  the  time  the 
Erie  Canal  had  its  original  dimensions 
settled,  that  in  less  than  10  years  after  its 
completion  the  Legislature  would  have 
authorized  the  doubling  of  its  locks,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  dimensions,  and  that 
this  would  be  done  because  the  Canal  had 
already  about  reached  its  capacity  with 
single  locks,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been 
considered  a  visionary,  whose  opinion  was 
entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  a  dream. 
But,  chimerical  as  it  would  have  appeared, 
experience  has  unfolded  its  reality;  yea,  in 
less  than  8  years  the  Canal  Commissioners 
recommend  the  construction  of  a  seoan4 
set  of  locks,  and  in  less  than  9  the  -Governor 
recommends  the  enlargement  of  the  Canal, 
as  a  necessary  measure  in  connection  with 
the  doubling  of  (he  locks. 

In  his  last  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Governor,  m  relation  to  doubling 
the  locks,  says,  "  I  regret  that  the  measure 
was  not  accompanied  with  another  »'n»^ 
equally  necessary,  providing  for  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  capacity  of  the  Canal :  for  I 
deem  it  important  that  the  new  locks  should 
be  made  with  reference  to  this  latter  im- 
provement."    The  Canal  Comansaraners 


Canal,  the  crowd  is  already  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasing."  ****** It  is 
the  common  navigable  strait  between  the  . 
Atlantic  and  the  great  western  lakes,  and  by 
position  designed  to  accommodate  the  trade 
and  travel  of  the  enterprising  and  rapidly'  * 
increasing  population  of  the  territories 
bordering  on  those  lakes  and  their  tribute* 
ries,  almost  illimitable  in  extent  an,d  ^ex- 
haustible in  fertility.  The  necessity,  now 
felt,  of  affording  increased  capacity  to  the 
Canal  east  of  Syracuse,  will  in  a  few  years 
be  felt  in  its,  whole  extent:  the  prseiss 
period  may  be  (jispute4i  but  the  event  in 
certain."  Page  20  of  same  report,  the 
Commissioners  say.  "  If,  in  the  spirit  of  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  adequate 
capacity  shall  be  a$brded  to  the.  Canal*  oss 
western  brethren  wm  be  aoc<wmodiHA 
and  their  comforts  increased ;  the  resources  • 
of  the  state  bo  augmented ;  a  rich  and  in- 
creasing commeree  will  excite  and*  reward 
the  industry,  enterprise,  aa4  sjgill  of  osr 
citizens,  in  agrieuljurs,  aj*a,  and  causae***  } 
and  the  state,  by  affording  the  utmost 
facility  to  that  busy  intercourse  of  trade* 
which  improves  the  moral  and  social  re-' ' 
lations  of  civilized  Hfe,  will  St  ones  confer 
on  its  own  citizens,  the.  most  lasting  benefits^ 
and  on  all  othesa,  in  t&e  only  measure  itt 
which  a  oountifulProvidence  permits  states 
to  do  them  good— the  greatest  benefits  and* 
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blessings.  •«  The  Commissioners,  therefore, 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Legislature  that 

iirovision  (e  now  made  by  law  for  all  im- 
irovements  in  the  Canal  which  the  Legis- 
ature  shall  deem  necessary.    The  extent 

of  these  once  settled,  every  step  in  the 
progress  win  be  uniform,  consistent,  and 
tend  to  the  desired  result.  The  limits  of 
the  canal  once  prescribed  beyond  the  reach 

of  probable  change,  our  own  citizens  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  make  their  con. 
ti^uous  and  substantial  improvements  and 
direct  their  energies,  to  the  increase  of  their 
wealth  and  happiness.  The  citizens  of 
other  states,  in  these  improvements,  once 
authorised,  will  find  a  perfect  guarantee, 
that  the  products  of  their  industry,  through 
this  Canal,  will  always  find  a  free  and  easy 
transit  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Lakes,— and  trade  and  transportation  will 
be  invited  to  it,  by  the  strong  inducements 
of  interest.1' 

The  Canal  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
to  whom  this  subject  was  referred,  made  a 
special  report,  (see  Assembly  Documents 
354,)  which,  together  with  the  document 
above  quoted  from,  should  be  carefully  read 
by  every  citizen  who  thinks  himself  Worthy 
to  reflect  on  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  committee  remark— '*  The  history  of 
the  past  fully  confirms  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  those  who  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  progress  of  our  in- 
ternal trade,  that  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant  when  die  business  on  the  Erie  Canal 
•will  require  the  constant  use  of  double 
locks,  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged 
Canal  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  bouts." 

"  Within  the  last  eight  years  the  business 
on  the  Canal  has  nearly  doubled,  although 
tot  a  small  portion  of  that  business  has 
been  derived  from  places  beyond  our  own 
limit*.  Sttti  our  resumes  are  but  partially 
developed,  and  without  regarding  the  trade 
from  ether  quarters,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
anticipate  that  the  Canal  in  its  present  con- 
dition wiO  soon  be  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  our  own  citizens.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  seventeenth  part  only  of  the  trade  on 
the  Brie  Csnai,  is  from  parts  without  the 
mints  of  our  own  state;  arid  yet  the 
business  during  the  last  season  was  nearly 
or  quite  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  Canal 
for  its  accommodation.  It  is  already  esti- 
mated that  the  detention*  of  a  boat  making 
a/  trip  from  Albany  to  Btrflalo  and  back, 
during'  the  most  active  season  of  navigation, 
are  equal  to  the  loss  of  two  days ;  and  this 
Affieulty  must  increase  with  fixe  increase 
of  internal  trade.* 

M  Although  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Erie  Canal  has  thus  far  been  derived 
from  abroad;  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  cultivation  in  the  great  and  fertile  re- 
gione  of  the  west,  which  must  naturally 
seek  a  market  through  the  state  of  New- 
York,  afforcV  the  most  satisfactory  assu- 
rance that  the  tonnage  on  the  Canal  wiR 
very  soon  be  doubled,  without  taking  into 
account  the  increase  of  our  own  trade.'9 

In  the  reporte  referred  to,  there  is  much 
interesting  matter  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portance of  securing  to  the  state  the  trade 
of  the  extensive  territory  beyond  its  borders, 
which  from  its  physical  geography  will 
most  naturahy  seex  New-Tork  as  the 
•venue  of  communication  to-  the  Atlantic. 
Tim  trade  is  highly  important  to  the  state 
m  general,  in  regard  to  the  revenue  it  will 

Sroduce.  The  city  of  New- York  has  a 
eep  interest  in  its  full  developement,  and  it 
will  greatly  augment  business  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  great  thoroughfare.  But  to  us,  in 
Oneida,  the  great  object  i*  to  have  an  easy 
•&*}  cheap  eonunujueatisu  to  the  Atlantis 


market.  The  influence  of  the  question  of 
enlargement  on  the  economy  of  transporta- 
tion, is  highly  interesting  to  -all  concerned 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Canal,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  agricultural  interest.  It  is 
obvious  that  our  agricultural  productions 
constitute  a  large  item  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
Canal,  and  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  heavy  articles  of  merchandize,  salt, 
lime,  and  gypsum,  consumed  by  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  our  community,  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmers  of  our  county,  in  ob- 
taining eheap  transportation,  will  appear 
far  greater  than  that  of  other  citizens :  and 
demands  from  them  a  corresponding  at- 
tention to  the  great  enterprise  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  relation  to  the  economy  of  transporta- 
tion, the  Canal  Commissioners  in  their  re. 
port  before  referred  to,  observe:  "The 
increased  width  and  depth  of  water  would 
afford  a  canal  of  easier  traction,  and  in  the 
navigation  of  which,  boats  would  be  less 
exposed  to  injury  than  they  are  at  present 
from  contact  with  each  other,  or  the  banks. 
A  moderate  increase  in  the  length  would 
add  much  to  the  tonnage  of  the  Iroat,  and  if 
the  cross  sections  were  the  same,  would  re- 
quire but  a  small  addition  to  the  power  of 
traction.  In  truth  if  the  Canal  and  boats 
were  enlarged  m  this  manner,  to  double  the 
tonnage  now  usual,  the  crews  to  manage 
and  the  teams  to  move  the  boats  would  be 
about  the  same  as  now  employed  on  the 
Canal.** 

On  this  point  the  Canal  Committee  m 
their  report  (before  quoted  from)  says: 
"  By  doubling  the  locks,  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  Canal,  so  that  it  will  admit 
boats  of  120  tons -burthen,  wiH  reduce  the 
charges  for  transportation  more  than  50  per 
cent,  exclusive  of  tolls,  which  will  be  a  re- 
daction of  over  25  per  cent  m  the  aggregate 
expense  ;  and  the  Canal  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  accommodate  more  than  four  times 
the  present  amount  of  business."  A  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent,  on  the  freight  now 
constituting  the  regular  tonnage,  is  itself  of 
great  importance.  Last  year  it  was  esti- 
mated that  more  than  $$,000,000  was  paid 
for  transportation;  twenty-five  per  cent, 
would  be  a  saving  of  $750,000— or  more 
than  half  the  tolls — and  when  the  business 
reaches  four  times  the  amount  of  last  year, 
this  Hem  will  be  three  millions  per  annum. 
When  this  period  arrives,  we  could  afford 
to  pay  half  the  present  tolls  and  have  a 
navigation  cheaper  than  the  present  Canal 
would  be  free  of  toll.  But  there  is  another, 
and  to  our  county  perhaps  more  important, 
advantage  in  this  reduction  of  expense :  in 
the  facility  it  will  afford  of  sending  to  market 
articles  that  will  hardly  bear  transportation 
at  present  rates.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Oneida  county  in  general  is  better  adapted 
to  produce  the  coarse  grains  than  wheat. 
At  times,  the  Atlantic  market  will  enable  us 
to  pay  transportation  on  these  products,  but 
the  price  is  not  always  sufficient.  If  the 
reduction  contemplated  may  be  realized, 
men  our  corn,  oats,  and  barley  would  be- 
come articles  of  cash  value  at  fair  rates. 
We  could  rely  upon  a  fair  cash  price  for 
our  corn,  with  as  much  certainty  as  the 
farmer  in  Monroe  does  for  his  wheat.  The 
importance  of  the  contemplated  reduction  f 
is  too  apparent  to  need  further  demonstra- 
tion, to  an  intelligent  community ;  and  we 
only  call  attention  to  the  leadinr  points  on 
this  subject*  believing  our  *  fellow-citizens 
wilt  not  be  slow  to  see  their  importance,  or 
to  pursue  such  measures  as*  win  secure  the 
object. 

From  the  quotations  before  made,  it  will 
have  been  seen  that,  whether  we  regard 
the-  capacity  that  will  be  required,  or  the 


economy  of  its  navigation,  the  enlarL  _.,^^_ 
of  the  Erie  Canal  is  highly  important?  <Tlje 
opinions  given  are  not  those  of  meta? 7»niu 
mored  with  a  darling  project  that  iaff'fltfJe 
to  recommend  it  but  their  enthuslfoftL  fht 
they  are  the  result  of  indubitable 'jaeL , 
facts  that  are  open  to  the  investigation  ofaJl 
that  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The 
facts  have  indeed  compelled  the  adoption  of 
opinions  more  rapidly  than  most  men  were 
willing  to  yield  assent  to  the  evidence  of 
their  senses,  the  mind  being  reluctant  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  accumulating  de- 
mands of  business.  The  subject  has  not 
received  the  attention  its  great  importance 
demands  from  an  intelligent'  community. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  in  all  the 
recommendations,  no  definite  dimensions 
are  proposed,,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Le- 
gislature authorised  nothing*  specific,  but 
gave  the  Canal  Board  authority  to  settle 
such  dimensions  as  they  should  deem  pro* 
per.  The  Canal  Committee  proposed  that 
the  enlargement  should  be  sufficient  for 
boats  of  120  tons,  but  the  dimensions  most 
suitable  for  this  they  left  to  be  decided  by 
the  Canal  Board. 

The  Canal  Board  have  had  a  meeting  and 
decided  to  enlarge  the  Canal  to  6  feet«deep 
and  60  feet  wide :  but  have  also  authorised 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  6  feet  deep  and  00 
feet  wide,  and  of  7  feet  deep  and  70  feet 
wide,  to  be  submitted  to  them  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  the  20th  of  October  next.  The 
authority  for  the  estimate  may  be  consider, 
ed  a  tacH  expression  of  the  Board,  that  they 
will  re-consider  this  matter  at  their  October 
meeting.  The  dimensions,  as-  settled,  are 
believed  to  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
prospective  demands  of  the  business,  and  it 
is  therefore  proposed  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Canal  was  originally  constructed  4 
feet  deep,  and  the  water  has  subsequently 
been  raised  from  3  to  9  inches  generally. 
The  boats  draw  usually  2$  feet,  and  rarely 
exceed  32  inches,  and  carry  an  average 
burthen  of  about  35  tons.  To  Yaise  the 
water  from  15  to  21  inches  is,  therefore,  all 
that  will  be  practically  obtained  in  additional 
depth  over  the  present  water.  It  may  he 
asked,  why  do  not  the  boats  draw  a  greater 
depth?  The  reason  is,  the  sand  and  mud 
that  is  deposited  in  many  places  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Canal,  forms  bars  that  are  liable 
to  ground  boats  of  greater  draft,  and  the 
delay  to  which  boats  of  deeper  draft  are 
subject  to,  prevents  their  general  adoption. 
As  a  further  reason,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  boats  do  not  manage  as.  easily  when 
drawing  near  the  bottom.  The  Board  pro- 
pose to  lengthen  the  chamber  of  the  locks 
15  feet,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  boat,  it  must  be  kept  in  minq,  that  a 
small  boat  may  navigate  a  Canal  of  less 
comparative  dimensions  than  a  larger  one, 
A  small  boat  may  be  controlled  and  its  di- 
rection more  readily  changed  in  the  danger 
of  contact  with  other  boats,  or  objects 
against  which  it  is  liable  to  run,  than  a 
larger  one ;  consequently  the  large  boat  re- 
quires more  liberal  proportions  in  the  Canal 
it  navigates. 

The  present  Canal  is  adapted  (as  appears 

"Co 


by  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  Canal  uom- 
missioners)  to  boats  of  about  30  tons  bur- 
then, to  afford  the  most  favorable  traction 
at  a  moderate  velocity,  and  a  Canal  of  about 
0  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide,  and  locks  of  105 
feet  chamber,  (as  directed  by  the  Canal 
Board,)  would  by  the  same  calculation  be 
suitable  for  boats  of  about  70  tons  burthen. 
But  the  Erie  Canal  boats  are  estimated  to 
average  about  35  tons,  and  in  some  instan* 
ces  boats  have  carried  50  tons.  Judging 
from  the  usual  practice  on  the  present  Ca* 
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connected  with  the  fact  that  a  large 
-Will  require  more  proportioned  dimen- 
joris',  m  ,the  Canal,  we  are  not  warranted 
__i  cafcWating  the  enlarged  Canal  as  adap- 
ted jo^fro^  of  more  than  70  tons  burthen, 
;  or 'double  the  present  capacity  ;  and  when 
the  locks  are  doubled  equal  4  times  the  pre. 
sent  capacity  with  single  locks.  Is  this 
calculation  at  ail  commensurate  with  the 
prospective  magnitude  of  the  trade  to  be  ac- 
commodated! The  Canal;  Committee  in 
their  report  recommend  such  a  Canal  as 
.will  accommodate  boats  of  120  tons  burthen; 
and  by  a  table  given  in  their  report,  as  also 
in  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
it  appears  that  a  Canal  adapted  to  the  most 
favorable  navigation!  of  boats  of  130  tons 
burthen,  requires  8  feet  depth  of  water  and 
80  feet  width  [at  surface.  But  the  dimen- 
sions settled  by  the  Canal  Board  will  only 
be  sufficient  tor  about  half  this  burthen. 
Now,-it  is  not  pretended,  such  a  Canal  will 
not  floatfa  larger  boat,  nor  that  a  larger  one 
could  not  be  navigated :  but  it  is  settled  by 
the  rule  of  calculation  referred  to,  that  such 
a  size  is  necesssry,  for  the  most  economi- 
cal and  convenient  navigation.  This  is 
also  corroborated  by  experience  on  the  Erie 
Canal,  when  the  average  load  exceeds  the 
rule  of  calculation  only  about  one  sixth ; 
and  it  is  apparent  the  rule  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded when  applied  to  larger  boats,  if  safe- 
ty, convenience,  and  economy  in  the  navi- 
gation, is  to  be  secured. 

In  adopting  a  liberal  plan  for  the  boats  in 
general  use,  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
a  navigation,  that  in  seasons  of  great  pres- 
sure in  business,  an  additional  20  or  30  tons 
may  be  taken  m  the  boat  that  usually  car- 
ries 120  tons,  a  consideration  of  great  im* 
portance. 

The  Canal  Commissioners  consider  it 
important,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  quotation 
from  their  report,  that  such  dimensions 
should  be  settled  as  will  meet  the  prospec- 
tive demands  of  the  trade,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  necessity  of  further  enlargement:  which 
is  no  doubt  the  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
The  inhabitants  of  towns,  villages,  and  ci- 
ties on  the  Canal,  will  desire  to  make  per- 
manent improvements  on  its  banks ;  which 
will  render  further  enlargement  expensive, 
and  a  severe  encroachment  on  the  establish- 
ed business  arrangements  of  the  country ; 
it  will  be  less  expensive  to  make  all  neces- 
sary enlargements  at  one,  than  at  two  dif- 
ferent times ;  and  the  work  may  be  better 

done.  «$?■' 

When  the  Canal  was  commenced,  its 
success  and  ultimate  productiveness,  was, 
in  the  view  of  a  lerge  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  highly  problematical;  and 
many  believed  it  would  load  the  state  with 
debt,  only  to  be  relieved  by  heavy  taxation. 
But  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  expe- 
rience, which  now  exhibits  the  most  con- 
clusive demonstration,  and  will  leave  us 
wholly  without  excuse,  if  we  fail  to  meet 
the  question,  on  the  scale  demanded,  by 
the  clearest  evidence  of  its  prospective  mag- 
nitude and  importance. 

The  Canal  Commissioners,  in  their  re- 
port, say,  "  that  doubling  the  locks  will  not 
double  the  capacity  of  the  Canal."  *  This  is 
obvious,  as  no  lock  can  be  placed  so  conve- 
niently for  the  navigation  as  the  one  that 
lavs  directly  on  the  (towing-path.  Boats 
'Will  enter  and  leave  this  more  conveniently, 
and  with  less  delay  than  they  can  the  5d 
lock.  A  3d  lock  should  never  be  thought 
of,  as  the  delay  in  passing  a  3d  set  on  the 
eastern  section  would  greatly  embarrass  the 
navigation,  if  only  one  towing-path  was 
used.  The  passing  each  other  on  one  path, 
of  such  a  number  of  boats  as  would  require 
f  ttt  of  locks,  would  produce  delay  ana  ma- 


terially enhance  the  expense  of  navigation. 
Very  little  reflection  is  required  to  show, 
that  the  most  economical  navigation  would 
be  that  which  required'  only  one.  set  of 
locks,  which  is  a  further  consideration  for 
a  canal  of  liberal  dimensions,  that  the  navi- 
gation may  not  be  subjected  to  the  delay 
incident  to  the  necessary  use  of  the  2d  set 
of  locks,  when  it  is  practicable  to  avoid  it. 
To  remedy  this  by  a  towing-path  on  the 
berme  side,  is  considered  by  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  in  their  report,  as  incom- 
patible with  the|accommodation  of  business 
on  its  borders,  as  also  the  convenient  navi- 
gation of  the  Canal  itself:  We  are,  there- 
fore, brought  to  a  single  towing-path  and  a 
double  set  of  loeks,  as  affording  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  canal. 

From  the  suggestion  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners and  our  own  observation,  we 
infer  that  the  2d  set  of  locks  would  do  about 
two- thirds  the  business  of  the  1st  set :  and 
if  the  capacity  of  the  boat  is  doubled,  we 
may  estimate  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
Canal  when  enlarged  to  b'  feet  deep  and  60 
feet  wide,  in  comparison  with  the  present 
capacity  as  10  to  3,  or  a  fraction  over  3 
times. 

By  the  report  of  the  Canal  Committee,  it 
appears  the  business  on  the  Canal  has,  ex- 
cepting a  small  fraction,  been  confined  to 
our  own  state.  In  view  of  the  increased 
facilities  that  will  be  afforded  by  the  en- 
larged Canal,  in  cheapening  transportation, 
.he  improvements  that  may  confidently  be 
expected  in  our  agriculture,  the  extension 
of  our  mechanic  and  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, and  (the  tributaries  that  will  oe  crea- 
ted by  new  lateral  Canals,  can  we  entertain 
any  reasonable  doubt,  the  business  of  our 
own  state  will  alone  double  in  the  course  of 
the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years  1  Since  the 
completion  of  the  Canal  it  has  doubled  in 
about  eight  years.  If  then  the  Canal  is 
made  6  feet  and  60,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  we  shall  have  it  fully  occupied  for 
single  locks,  by  the  business  of  our  own 
state ;  and  the  only  resort  to  provide  for 
further  increase  of  our  own  business  would 
be  in  doubling  the  locks ;  and  if  no  other 
trade  was  to  be  provided  for,  this  subject 
might  be  considered  a  reasonable  provision. 
But  when  we  look  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
own  state,  and  traverse  the  extensive  and 
fertile  regions  that  will  naturally  seek  this 
channel  as  the  avenue  of  intercourse  with 
the  Atlantic  market — a  district  just  emerg- 
ing from  a  wilderness,  and  filling  up  with 
an  intelligent  and  enterprising  population, — 
can  we,  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  capa- 
city of  the  canal  should  be  at  least  as  large 
as  will  accommodate  boats  of  the  capacity 
recommended  by  the  Canal  Committee,  to 
wit :  120  tens  burthen.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  on  any  contested  ground,  for  there 
will  be  as  much  as  we  can  accommodate  by 
a  Canal  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  that  will 
seek  this  route  in  preference  to  any  other, 
if  we  provide  the  means  for  its  accommoda- 
tion. But  if  our  means  are  inadequate,  still 
a  large  share  will  press  into  the  Canal,  and 
toe  must  feel  the  delays  and  embarrasments 
it  will  unavoidably  produce,  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  transportation. 

If  this  project  was  one  that  might  load 
the  state  with  a  heavy  debt,  that  could  only 
be  paid  by  imposing  a  general  tax  on  its 
citizens,  then,  however  bright  might,  be  the 
prospects  of  its  ultimate  utility,  to  those  im- 
mediately interested  in  its  navigation,  there 
would  be  reason  to  proceed  with  greater 
circumspection  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
improvement  should  be  carried.  But  on 
this  point  there  is  no  further  ground  to 
doubt.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  most 
ample  reason  to  conclude  that  the  surplus 


revenue  will  in  a  few  years,  (at  most  4  or 
5,)  pay  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  6 
and  8  feet  depth.  It  is  believed  by  men  fa- 
miliar with  this  work,  that  the  difference 
between  6  and  8  feet  depth  and  correspond, 
ing  width  will  not  be  more  than  $4,000,000. 
But  to  provide  most  liberally,  suppose  it 
cost  $5,000,000  more ;  it  will  not  require 
the  revenue  on  the  present  tolls,  over  and 
above  its  maintainance,  more  than  4  or  5 
years,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  navigation 
that  may  be  considered  good  for  the  next 
50  years.    Is  it  wise  to  do  less  ? 

We  do  not  censure  the  Canal  Board ;  they 
have  been  compelled  to  make  their  decision 
without  any  expression  of  the  wishes  of 
their  fellow-citizens  on  the  subject ;  for  un- 
til their  decision  was  published,  we  were 
slumbering  over  this  important  matter.  We 
have  been  informed  that  one  of  the  consi- 
derations that  influenced  the  Board  was, 
that  no  public  meeting  of  citizens  or  their 
memorial  indicated  the  importance  in  which 
they  viewed  the  project  of  enlargement. 
But,  as  before  observed,  the  Board  have  left 
this  subject  with  a  tacit  expression,  that 
they  hold  it  open  for  re-consideration  in  Oc- 
tober next.  Let  us  then  lose  no  time  in  ob- 
taining such  an  expression  of  opinion,  by 
public  meetings  and  memorials,  as  will  leave 
the  Board  no  ground  to  doubt,  that  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens* 
as  well  as  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject, a  Canal  of  8  feet  in  depth,  and  from  70 
to  80  feet  in  general  width,  is  indispensable. 

While  surrounded  by  pressing  calls  of 
business,  we  have  briefly  called  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  considerations  involved 
in  this  project,  and  we  hope,  fellow-citizens, 
you  will  take  such  measures  as  will  secure 
your  own  interest,  and  promote  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Shall  a  work  of  eminent  usefulness, 
deeply  affecting  the  interest  of  the  state, 
fail  to .  receive  that  degree  of  perfection 
which  is  demanded  by  the  clearest  demon*, 
strations  of  its  importance  1  It  is  not  for 
the  benefit,  or  to  please  the  ambition  of  an 
individual,  who  may  control  the  destinies 
of  millions,  to  gratify  a  love  of  splendid 
things ;  but,  on  the  simple  principle  of  use- 
fulness, in  affording  the  means  of  easy 
communication  to  market  for  a  numerous 
people,  it  is  a  magnificent  project,  and  pe- 
culiarly demands  the  attention  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  formed  for  purposes  of  utility. 
The  means  of  accomplishment  are  •  fully 
provided  in  the  work  itself  ;  not  the  least 
prospect  of  embarrassing  the  state  with  tax 
to  defray  the  cost,  can  be  indulged.  It  is 
indeed  the  grand  artery,  through  which  cir- 
culates the  elements  of  our  prosperity. 
Shall  it  then  be  said,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New- York  have  not  the  sagacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance,  or  the  enterprize 
to  promote  a  work  so  deeply  affecting  their 
interest,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  of 
so  easy  an  accomplishment?  They  have 
only  to  say  the  word,  and  the  work  is  done. 
And  what  will  be  done  1  Let  every  citizen 
who  regards  the  interests  or  the  honors  of 
the  state,  read  carefully  the  reports  that 
have  been  referred  to,  and  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  project,  and  we  feel  assured 
that  an  efficient  effort  will  be  put  forth  to 
accomplish  the  work  on  a  scale  that  will  be 
commensurate  with  its  importance,  and,  in 
point  of  utility,  will  render  it  an  imperisha- 
ble monument  of  the  wisdom  and  enterprise 
of  a  free  people. 

[From  the  Newark  Dot,  Mv.\ 
Nkw-Jerset  Railroad.— We  have  received 
from  an  authentic  source  the  following  statement 
of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  Railroad 
between  Newark  and  New  York;  since  its  open- 
ing for  use,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in  the 
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middle  of  September  last.  The  immense  number 
of  passengers  which  hate  passed  "  '  ''  "  '  ' 
and  particularly  the  great  and  constant  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  large  patronage  wliiuh  the 
Staamboattamrf-  -  - 


ntshes  a  substantial  cause  for  the  present  great  and 
pervading  prosperity  of  Newark,  and  (whatever 
may  be  die  mania  in  other  places,)  justifies  the 
steady  advance  of  real  estate  in  all  parte  of  the 

Stalcmtulofthe  nianbsr  ofpaistix grrt  carried  on  Iht 
Miw  Jersey  Eailroad  bttute*  AVwarfc  and  Aim 
York,  from  Sept.  15,  IBM,  toJhi£U*  1, 1835. 
From  September  15, 1834,  to  March  I,  1835.  Sl-9 
months,  there  went  carried  an  average  number  of 
7.SS4  passengers  per  month,  or  41,713 

From  March  1,  1835,  to  April  1,  1835,  8,316 

From  April  1,        "    to  May  1,  «  10,036 

From  May  1,        "    to  June  1,   "  13,540 

From  Juno  I,        "    to  July  1,   "  13.988 

From  July  1,        "to  August  1, 


Prasumpscot  at  thnttimc  had  hardly  flailed  a  pint 
above  Sebago  lake.  The  more  enterprising  of  the 
lumbcrera  were  beginning  to  bring  logs  down  the 
Little  Androscoggin,  the  then  remote  wilderness  of 
Hebron.  On  the  Great' Androscoggin,  the  pine 
forests  at  any  distance  from  the  river  were  hardly 
touched  higher  than  Lewislon.  The  Kennebec 
and  its  tributaries,  as  high  up  as  Sandy  river,  had 
yielded  ■  portion  of  their  timber  to  the  market. — 
But  one  hundred  and  thirty  tow  nsliips,  of  six  miles 
square,  would  comprise  all  the  territory  on  which 
any  considerable  quantity  of  pine  timber  had  been 
culin  Maine.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  were 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  best  of  pine, 
-tenths  of  which  was  still  standing.  In  gene- 
ral this  territory  was  even  then  as  well  umbered  as 
other  part  of  the  District. 


iv  other  p 
The  pop 


108,040 


And  half  that  number 


The  total  an 


to  the  15th  Sept.         I 
carried  in  a  year  will  be  186,483 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  83d  instant,  says, 
that  the  Ohio  River,  at  this  time,  is  becoming  quite 
low  j  affording  sufficient  water  only  for  light 
draught  steamboats  to  Wheeling.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  the  average  depth  of  water  in  the  channel 
above,  is  not  more  than  twenty-six  inches. 

There  is  only  three  feet  water  in  the  Louisville 

The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  the  28th  iust.,  says, 
that  the  river  is  in  good  navigable  condition,  and 
(lorn  the  present  appearance  of  the  weather,  we 
udge  that  we  will  have  more  rain,  and  an  addition- 
al rise  of  water. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  tSd  August  says,  that 
in  consequence  of  repairs  to  the  aqueduct,  on  the 
tower  level  of  the  Miami  Canal,  about  ten  miles 
from  ths  city,  the  Canal  has  been  only  in  partial 
iration  for  the  last  two  weeks.  It  will  be  nearly 
is  length  of  time  before  it  is  fully  repaired, 
id  mat  boats  can  travel  the  entire  routs. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  line  of  packet  boats  be- 
tweed  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  there  is  to  be  a  new 
one  established  soon.  Two  of  the  boats,  the  Rici- 
ard  Hoot  and  Buffalo,  have  already  come  down  the 
Ohio  river  from  Portsmouth,  to  take  their  places  in 
the  line,  whenever  the  water  in  the  locks  will  ad- 
mit  their  passage  up. 


[From  ihe  Barton  Ma*.] 

Public  L«ins  m  Maine,  No.  I. — 4»  the  Tim- 
ber Land  mania  is  raging  with  such  violence  at 
this  time,  we  have  been  induced  to  look  a  little  in- 
to the  subject,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  such  in- 
formation as  might  be  interesting  or  important  to 
onr  readers.  Wo  have  been  indebted  for  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  to  a  series  of  articles,  written  by  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted  with  (he  subject, 
and  originally  published  in  the  Portland  Advor- 


mprisuur  v 
incoln.  Ken 


__T  York,  Cumberland, 
nebee,  and  a  little  of  the  south  port 
of  Oxford,  constituted  the  great  Lumber  Region  of 
Maine.  The  whole  country  east  of  Lincoln  and 
north  of  Kennebwi,  and  the  southern  towns  of  Ox- 
ford, contained  probably  less  than  two  thousand 
families.  Machine  was  then  an  old  establishment, 
and  its  lumber  men  bail  penetrated  to  some  dis- 
tance up  Ihe  West  and  East  rivers ;  but  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  their  timber  was  still  standing. — 
Q-uoddy  contained  about  one  hundred  fishermen, 
but  was  to  all  intents  an  unknown  land.  "The 
rivets  from  there  to  St.  George  bad  hardly  begun 
to  strew  sawdust  is  the  way  of  the  salmon."  Logs 
bad  bam  brought  down  the  Sat/,  from  the  Frye- 
burg  and  the  Oseipee,  but  no  visible  impression 
had  been  matin  on  their  immense  fomsW.    The 


ilhat     

and  Somerset  alone.    To  the  men  of  [hat  day,  the 
timber  within  its  limits  seemed  inexhaustible. 
But  where  is  it  now  T    There  is  not  a  pine  in  t 
region  large  enough  to  tempt  the  axe  of  a  Penob- 
scot lumberman. 

Since  that  day,  and  in  some  cases  befcre,  the  li 
berers  have  either  been  the  pioneers  of  the  agricul- 
tural set  Jars,  or  have  followed  immediately  on  their 
footsteps.    No  township  has  been  long  settled  be- 
fore destruction  has  overtaken  its  pine  timber 
This  destruction  has  been,  and  is  still  proceed] 
in  advance  of  the  settlement,  loan  extent,  and  » 
a  rapidity,  that  can  hardly  be  credited.    Since 
period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  about  ■ 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  have  been  begun  and  e 
tied,  and  the  timber,  in  those  of  them  thru  can  win- 
ed any,  is  now  wholly  cut  off.   Besides  these,  there 
are  one  hundred  additional  townships;  some  of 
which  arc  partly  settled,  and  in  all  of  which,  con- 
taining any  timber  of  consequence,  the  best  and 
largest  part  of  it  is  gone. 

Rut&oan  Accident.— On  Monday  afternoon, 
:  the  Locmmiict  and  froth  of  cars,  from  Saratoga 
BallsUm,  came  to  where  the  old  Saratoga  road 
crosses  the  railroad,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
latter  place,  a  one  horse  wagon,  with  a  man  and 
~  '  it,  stopped  on  the  track  j  the  engine 
,  t  the  moment,  crushed  the  wagon,  kil- 
led and  mangled  the  woman  in  a  shocking  manner, 
and  killed  the  horse^-lhe  man  escaped  uninjured. 

Irish  Riots  on  ibeWuhii  *hp  EbiiCanai. 
— Very  serious  riots  have  occurred  on  this  Canal 
between  two  militant  par  lies  of  the  Irish  employed 
elion.  The  Ceritoniani  appear  to  have 
been  the  strongest,  until  the  Fardoun,  the  rival 
faction,  were  reinforced,  when  both  parties  prepar- 
ed for  baltle,  and  commenced  arming  with  every 
thing  they  could  lay  their  hnnds  upon.  Three  kegs 
of  powder  were  taken  forcibly  from  c  wagon  on  the 
road,  and  several  citizens'  houses  were  entered  and 
robbed  of  musket*.  A  bloody  batllo  was  to  hove 
been  fought  between  them  on  the  12th  instant,  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  some 
volunteer  companies  from  Fort  Wayne  and  Lo- 
gan's Fort,  made  their  appearance,  and  Messrs.  the 
Corkonions  and  the  whole  chivalry  of  the  Far- 
downs,  scampered  like  "  brave  Belgians.''  About 
one  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  fourteen  of 
the  ringleaders,  including  Sullivan,  n  very  active 
and  conspicuous  one  of  the  number,  were  taken  to 
Indianapolis,  for  safe  custody.  Uuiet  bod  been 
completely  restored. — [Cou.  &Enq.] 

Steak  ErtorsEs  in  Glasgow. — To 
such  an  extent  is  the  business  of  steam 
engine'  making  now  carried  on  here,  that 
there  are  thirteen  firms  engaged  in  it. 
Some  of  the  works  are  more  like  nation- 
al than  private  undertakings.  Three 
houses  alone  employ  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand persons.  Dr.  Cleland  hna  ascer. 
tained  that  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs 
th*re  are  tbirty-ono  different  kinds  of 
manufactures  where  steam  engines  are 
used,  and  that  in  these,  and  in  the  collie- 
ries, quarries,  and  steamboats,  there  are 
355  steam  engines,  equal  to  7,366  horse 
power — average  power  of  engines  rather 
more  than  20  horse  each, — [Ency.  BritL, 
7th  edition.';     '  a 


Improved  Draft  of  the  HvM  of  a  S 
boat. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  1 

Hie, — The  favorable  reception  you 
gave  an  article  of  mine  in  your  last  num- 
ber, has  induced  me  to  offer  the  annexed 
draft  of  the  hull  of  a  steamboat,  with  an 
elevated  deck,  and  an  arched  or  semi- 
circular  bracing,  tho  objects  of  which 
are  the  more  effectually  to  guard  against 
the  boat  being  thrown  out  Af  shape  by 
the  weight  of  the  engine,  boilers,  etc., 
Ate,  and  the  depression  of  the  bow  and 
stern  ;  or  the  necessity  of  buudingjthem 
with  such  heavy  material!  as  to  cause 
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them  to  draw  too  much  water  for  ex- 
treme speedy  or  the  navigation  of  shal- 
low waters ;  added  to  which,  the  raising 
of  the  deck  in  the  centre  (in  this  draft 
two  feet)  not  only  enables  light  and  air  to 
be  more  easily  introduced  to  the  cabins, 
but  also  brings  the  upper  surface  immedi- 
ately under  the  wafer- wheel  shafts,  which 
both  passengers  and  engineers  must  ad- 
mit is  a  very  desirable  improvement. 
tv  1  had  prepared  a  full  explanation  of 
the  draft  according  to  my  views,  but  upon 
deliberation  concluded  that,  to  those  who 
are  competent  to  judge  of  it,  any  expla- 
nation that  I  could  give  would  be  super- 
fluous, preferring  to  defend  its  merits,  if 
doubted,  either  in  person  or  through  the 
same  medium  this  is  given ;  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  due  deference,  challenging 
a  refutation  of  its  advantages  or  origin, 
with  the  writer,  although  I  am  well  aware 
that  on  the  latter  ground  I  shall  beN  met 
with  the  fact,  that  two  boats  lately  built 
are  %now  running,  each  of  which  have 
improvements  somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  but  it  is  ho  less  a  fact,  that  the  de- 
sign from  which  this  draft  is  taken  was 
made  by  me  twenty.one  months  since, 
which  can  be  duly  substantiated  by  a 

Young  Engineer. 

Aug.  10,  1835. 

•       New  Hydrometer — Query. 

To  th#  Editor  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  i 

Sis, — In  June,  1881,  the  notice  now 
enclosed  ran  the  rounds  of  all  the  London 
papers.  It  reads  "  a  piece  of  metal,"  but 
what  metal  is  not  stated.  May  I  request 
you  to  say  in  your  next,  whether  zinc, ' 
platina,  copper,  or  any  other?  If  you 
are  not  aware  which  kind,  please  desire 
information  in  your  valuable  work. 
Respectfully,  your  reader, 

4  ASMODEU8. 

July  18, 1835. 

"  A  New  Htorombter.— A  new  in- 
strument to  measure  the  degrees  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description,  has  been  recently 
invented  by  M.  Baptfete  Lendi,  of  St. 
Gall.  In  a  white  flint  bottle  is  suspended 
a  piece  of  meted  about  the  size  of  a  ha- 
zel-nut,  which  not  only  looks  extremely 
beautiful,  and  contributes  to  the  ornament 
of  a  room,  but  likewise  predicts  every 
possible  change  of  weather  12  or  14  hours 
before  it  occurs.  As  soon  as  the  metal 
is  suspended  in  the  bottle  with  water,  it 
begins  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  in  10  or  12 
days  forms  an  admirable  pyramid,  which 
resembles  polished  brass,  and  it  under- 
goes several  changes  till  it  has  attained 
its  full  dimensions.  In  rainy  weather  this 
pyramid  is  constantly  covered  with  pearly 
drops  of  water ;  in  case  of  thunder  or 
hail,  it  will  change  to  the  finest  red,  and 
throw  out  rays ;  in  case  of  wind  or  fog, 
it  will  appear  dull  and  spotted ;  and  pre- 
viously to  snow,  it  will  look  quite  muddy. 
If  placed  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it 
will  require  no  other  trouble  than  to  pour 
out  a  common  tumbler  full  of  water  and 
put  in  the  same  quantity  of  fresh.19 

Any  of  our  friends  or  correspondents 

who  will  solve  this  question,  will  much 
oblige. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
ANTIS'  IMPROVED  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — If  the  following  paper,  abridged 
from  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  tend  at  all  to  a*  discontinuance  of  the 
revolting  practice  of  employing  climbing 
boys  in  chimneys,  I  shall  be  hsjppy  to 
see  it  in  your  valuable  and  instructive 
publication. 

Yours  faithfully,        A.  Z. 

To  construct  a  chimney  which  would 
carry  smoke  has  been  found  in  practice 
one  of  the  most  precarious  objects  of  me- 
chanism. So  little  has  the  theory  of 
smoke  and  draft  been  understood,  that  if 
ever  a  chimney  was  constructed  to  draw 
well,  it  was  evidently  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent ;  for  no  mechanic  seemed  to  have 
any  rule  for  constructing  chimneys  which 
would  ensure  a  good  one.  We  have 
been  extremely  gratified  within  a  few 
days,  by  the  inspection  of  a  flue,  and  a 
set  of  fireplaces,  constructed  upon  a  flan 
entirely  new  in  principle,  invented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Antis.  We  had  not  the  plea- 
sure  of  seeing  Mr.  Antis'  model ;  but  we 
saw  the  practical  effect  of  his  discovery, 
by  a  chimney  and  fireplaces  in  operation, 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wallace,  in 
Front  street,  the  success  of  which  is  com- 
plete, and  triumphantly  sustains  Mr.  An* 
tis'  theory  on  the  subject.  His  theory  is, 
that  cold  atmospheric  air  tends  to  the 
centre  of  gravity,  till  it  meets  with  some 
obstruction,  which  gives  it  another  direc- 
tion ;  that  heated  or  magnified  air  is  ex- 
actly vertical  in  motion ;  that  hence,  the 
flue  to  carry  it  off  should  be  perfectly 
vertical,  and  in  no  place  of  smaller  di- 
mensions  than  at  the  bottom  or  first  inlet. 
He  maintains  that  it  matters  not  how 
many  inlets  there  be  to  it,  provided  the 
area  of  a  cross  section  of  the  flue  be 
equal  to  those  of  all  the  inlets  combined ; 
it  may  be  greater,  but  must  nevor  be 
smaller.  He  therefore  starts  with  a  sin- 
gle flue  from  the  cellar,  regulating  the 
size  to  cover  the  area  of  all  the  contem- 
plated inlets  from  bottom  to  top.  He 
carries  it  up  all  the  way  of  the  same  size, 
in  exact  perpendicular  direction ;  nor 
need  the  wall  be  more  than  the  width  of 
one  brick  in  thickness.  Wherever  he 
wants  a  fireplace,  he  attaches  jambs  of 
the  usual  shape,  leaving  the  common  per- 
pendicular wall  of  the  flue  for  a  back, 
throwing  an  arch  across  at  the  proper 
place  in  the  usual  fbrm,  covering  it  tight 
te  the  back  wall.  Immediately  opposite 
or  below  the  covering  of  the  arch,  he 
leaves  a  horizontal  aperture  in  the  flue, 
the  whole,  width  of  the  fireplace,  from 
jamb  to  jamb,  in  size  according  to  calcu- 
lation previously  made,  and  according  to 
the  height  of  the  arch,  which,  for  jambs 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  high, 
must  not  be  less  than  three  inches  per- 
pendicular in  the  opening. 

There  seems  to  be  philosophy  in  this 
theory ;  and  practice,  so  far  as  tried, 
proves  that  there  is  truth  in  it ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  the  plan  will,  on  a  little 
further  trial,  be  universally  adopted  by 
builders. 

Beneath  each  grate,  fitted  in  a  fire- 
place, is  an  opening  left,  which  descends 


obliquely  into  the  flue.  In  this  opening, 
on  a  level  with  the  hearth,  is  a  fire  grate 
fixed,  through  which  the  ashes  descend 
from  the  grate  above.  And  such  is  the 
effect,  that  while  a  strong  current  of  air 
is  produced  by  the  heat  from  the  fire  in 
the  grate,  through  the  horizontal  aper- 
ture above,  a  moderate  draught  is  also 
maintained  in  the  oblique  one  below, 
which  carries  off  all  the  dust ;  so  that 
from  a  coal  fire  not  a  particle  of  dust 
escapes  into  the  room.  He  also  affixes 
a  valve  to  each  inlet,  hung  in  such  an 
ingenious  manner,  that  the  mere  pulling 
of  a  small  brass  knob  closes  it  entirely ; 
and  thus,  in  case  the  chimney  should  take 
fire,  all  the  currents  of  air  may  be  stopped 
in  a  moment,  and  the  fire  dies  at  once. 
Not  a  particle  of  soot  can  ever  enter 
your  room  or  your  fireplace ;  for  that, 
as  well  as  the  ashes,  all  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flue  in  the  cellar,  where  an 
opening,  with  a  sheet  iron  door,  is  con- 
8t  rue  ted,  from  which  these  articles  can 
be  taken,  and  through  which  a  sweep 
may  enter  and  perform  his  duties,  with- 
out disturbing  the  business,  or  amuse* 
ments,  or  quiet,  of  any  part  of  the  fami- 
ly. Where  necessary,  he  also  carries  up 
side  flues  in  the  jambs,  by  which  air  can 
be  introduced,  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  room,  or  the  force  of  your 
draughts. 

The  advantages  of  this  improvement 
are, 

1st.  Fewer  materials  are  used,  which 
cheapens  the  work. 

2d.  Less  room  is  engrossed  by  dead 
brickwork. 

3d.  No  annoyances  from  soot  or  ashes 
in  your  rooms—not  even  when  a  sweep 
ascends  to  clean  out  your  flue. 

4th.  Power  to  regulate  the  temperature 
of  your  rooms,  without  opening  doors  or 
windows. 

5th.  Perfect  security  against  smoke  in 
every  room  in  your  house. 

AGRICULTURE*  Ac. 

This  commimioation,  together  with 
another,  from  an  esteemed  correspondent, 
both  received  in  time,  was  by  some  means 
mislaid  at  the  proper  period  for  publication; 
they  are  both  from  practical  men,  and  of 
much  consequence  to  other  practical  men, 
although  somewhat  out  of  season  for  this 
year,  to  be  omitted  entirely— end  we  there, 
fore  give  them  now,  trusting  to  the  good 
memory  of  those  who  may  be  benefitted  by 
them  to  apply  them  next  year. 

Best  Lyme,  Giant's  Neck,  April,  1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New-York  Ibrmer: 

Suy— Living  retired  in  a  dark,  corner  of 
the  world,  I  have  seen  your  ptjper  the  last 
winter,  and  find  many  Tamable  rales  is 
forming  in  your  paper;  I  will  give  Ten  a 
plan  of  planting  potatoes. '  If  von  think  it 
worth  publishing,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  first  thing:  get  your  ground  well  pre* 
pared  by  ploughing,  it  should  be  mellow  and 
soft,  I  think  twice  ploughing  preferable. 
Then  spread  your  manure,  on  the  furrows 
from  ten  is  twenty  or  thirty  loses  to  the 
acre,  jest  as  you  have  it  to  spare*  then  lake 
a  large  iron  tooth  harrow,  and  harrow  the 
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manure  well  into  Che  ground  as  well  as  pos- 
f ible ;  (hen  furrow  your  ground  wtUfr  an 
6)d  feshion  Dutch  plough,  if  you  have  one 
without  any  share*  just  to  make  a  mars, 
say  two  inches  deep.  I  prefer  large  pota* 
toes  for  planting,  they  snould  be  cut  into 
two  Or  three  pieces,  calculating  to  have  three 

food  eyes  on  a  piece,  plant  one  piece  in  a 
ill,  calculating  to  have  your  rows  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween, hills. 

The  reason  t  hate  for  cutting  potatoes  is 
this,  a  small  or  middling  size  potatoe  has, 
many  times,  as  many  eyes  as  a  large  one, 
Therefore  when  yon  plant  them,  you  have 
too  many  shoots  in  a  bill,  and  these  in. 
crease  your  number  of' potatoes,  and  not 
the  quantityf  but  rather  diminish  the 
quantity ;  in  planting  the  large  ones  cut, 
you  have  a  greater  quantity,  and  better 
duality,  they  are  more  sizeable  or  larger. 
Potatoes  are  much  better  to  grow  top  of  the 
ground,  they  produce  better,  the  quality  rs 
better,  and  much  less  labor  to  raise  them ; 
potatoes  should  have  a  sharp  peaked  bill, 
when  you  hill  them  up  the  last  time.  The 
plan  is  simple,  I  recommend  farmers  to 
try  it.  Respectfully  yours, 

G. 
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[From  the  TentteSJee  Farmer.! 

Sating  Clover  Seed. — The  two  great 
objects  to  be  attended  to,  in  raising  clover 
seed  with  profit,  are — first,  to  secure  the 
production  of  as  large  a  erop  to  the  acre 
lis  practicable— and  secondly,  to  harvest 
the  crop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
as  large  a  portion  of  the  seed  into  the  barn 
and  to  leave1  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  pos- 
sible in  the  field. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  that  of  securing 
a  large  product,  we- have  in  our  preceding 
numbers,  in  observations  on  the  culture  of 
olovef ,  given  the  necessary  directions,  we 
will  now  only  repeat,  that  the  main  things  to 
be  attended  to  are  the  following ; — 1st,  That 
the  land  be  fertile.  2d,  That  it  be  well  pre. 
pared  before  sowing  the  seed,  as  heretofore 
directed.  3d,  That  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Seed  be  sown  to  the  acre.  4th,  That  it  be 
evenly  distributed  over  the  ground.  5th, 
That  whenever  the  land  requires  its  aid, 
gypsum  or  plaster  be  sown  on  the  clover. 
And  6th,  That  it  be  not  injured  by  inju- 
dicious or  excessive  grazing.  If  these  par- 
ticulars be  well  attended  to,  an  acre  of  or- 
dinary land  will  produce  three  bushels  of 
seed  ill  a  common  season,  often  more. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult and  laborious  operation  of  safely  and 
economically  harvesting  and  securing  it. 
This  requires  care  and  attention.  The 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are,  to  cut  the 
seed  at  the  period  when  there  is  the  largest 
portion  of  ripe  seed  on  the  ground,  in  that 
stage  of  maturity  which  will  admit  of  its 
being  collected  into  the  barn,  and  so  to 
handle  it  as  to  prevent  the  seed  from  being 
shattered  off  and  left  on  the  field,  while 
straw  or  haulm  only  is  collected  in  the 
barn.  It  is,  we  believe,  to  the  improvident 
and  ruinous  neglect  of  strict  attention  to 
these  two  latter  objects,  that  most  farmers 
may  attribute  their  failure  in  making  clover 
seed.  We  will  lay  before  our  readers  the 
results  of  our  own  observation  and  expe- 
rience on  these  important  points,  hoping 
that  those  of  our  patrons,  who  may  have 
discovered  a  better  mode  of  effecting-  these 
objects  than   the  one  recommended,  will 

?ret  communicate  to  us  theit  practice  in 
lme  to  enable  us  to  lay  it  before  the  pub- 
lic in  our  next  number. 
*  Time  of  Cutting.— Ab  the  stover  seed, 
from  the  time  the  first  heads  ripen,  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  are  daily 


at  maturity,  the  great  desideratum  is  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period  when  there  is 
on  the  ground  the  greatest  portion  of  ripe 
seed  in  a  state  which  will  admit  of  its  be- 
ing collected  and  brought  into  the  barn.  If 
the  clover  be  cut  before  this  period,  there 
most  evidently  be  a  loss  sustained,  from 
the  immaturity  of  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  seed.  If  the  cutting  be  deferred  beyond 
this  period,  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
loss,  will  be  sustained,  from  the  impossibi- 
lity of  saving  the  seed  first  ripened,  gene- 
rally  the  best,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
easily  shattered  off.  We  would  recom- 
mend, as  the  most  eligible  time  for  cutting, 
the  period  when  about  two  thirds  of  the 
heads  have  become  ripe  and  assumed  a 
black  color,  many  of  the  others,  at  this  time 
of  a  brown  color,  will  ripen  after  cutting. 

Mode  of  Cutting. — Where  the  clover  has 
not  podged,  and  is  high  enough  to  ad  [pit  of 
it,  by  far  the  most  expeditious,  and  in  every 
point  of  view  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
cutting,  is  to  cradle  it  as  we  do  grain,  only 
throwing  it  into  double  swarths,  that  is 
laying  the  clover  cut  from  two  lands  in  one 
swarth.  If  the  grass  be  so  short  as  to  re- 
quire it,  a  strip  of  linen  may  be  fastened  on 
the  fingers  of  the  cradfo  so  as  to  prevent 
the  heads  falling  through  them. 

Mode  of  Curing. — If  this  crop  be  not 
heavy  and  the  weather  be  good,  the  swarths 
may  lie  undisturbed  for  several  days,  4m til 
the  hay  be  perfectly  cured ;  it  should  then, 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  while  sufficiently 
moist  from  the  dew,  to  prevent  its  shatter} 
ing  off  too  easily,  be  gently  raked  into 
small  bunches,  such  as  cau  be  conveniently 
raised  with  a  fork  and  laid  on  the  wagon. 
When  not  too  damp,  these  bunches  should 
be  hauled  to  the  barn,  and  either  stowed 
away  in  mows,  or,  which  is  best,  threshed 
off,  and  either  immediately  cleaned,  or  else 
the  heads  stowed  away  in  a  room  prepared 
for  the  purpose  until  winter,  to  be  then 
threshed  or  trodden  out.  But  should  there 
be  rain  on  them,  or  should  they  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  field  any  considerable 
length  of  time  after  being  raked  up,  these 
bunches  must  with  a  fork  be  gently  turned 
bottom  upwards,  and  laid  in  a  new  place, 
after  every  rain  to  whieh  they  may  be  ex- 
posed, and  after  every  two  or  three  days 
they  may  have  lain  in  the  field  in  fair 
weather.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
seed  from  being  injured  by  the  heat  and 
moisture  to  which  they  will  have  been  ex- 
posfc,  from  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  earth.  After  being  suffi- 
ciently cured,  while  dry,  let  the  seed  be 
gently  laid  on  the  wagon  or  sled,  and  haul- 
ed to  the  barn,  using  every  necessary  pre- 
caution to  ensure  that  as  little  of  it  as 
possible  be  left  in  the  field  or  scattered 
along  the  road. 

Mode  of  Cleaning. — Various  methods 
are  practised  for  cleaning  the  seed  from 
the  chaff.  The  only  two  as  far  we  know 
used  in  this  country,  are  treading  it  out 
with  horses,  or  cleaning  it  in  a  threshing 
machine :  the-  first  is  tedious,  laborious, 
filthy  and  unwholesome,  both  to  man 
and  beast,  the  latter  is  far  preferable  in 
every  respect,  but  as  all  are  not  provided 
with  threshing  machines,  and  as  therefore 
many  must  still  continue  to  tread  out  their 
seed,  we  will  submit  a  few  observations  on 
the  mode  o£  performing  this  operation. 
Having  covered  the  barn  floor  with  seed 
in  the  chaff  to  the  depth  of  from  12  to  16 
inches,  put  on  the  horses  and  tread  one 
day,  the  next  morning  run  the  chaflf  through 
a  fan,  much  of  it  will  have  been  beaten  to 
dust  and  will  be*  blown  away,  as  will  also 
the  Kght  chaff  having  do  seed,  and  that 
from  which  the  seed  has  beeu  separated, 
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but  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  seed*' 
still  enveloped^  in  the  chaff,  will  be  found  in 
the  rear  of  the  fan  ;  this,  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  empty  chaff  adjoining  it. 
must  be  again  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
having  added  another  portion  of  Untrodden* 
chaff,  the  horses  must  be  again  put  on  and 
made  to  tread  it  another  day,  when  it 
should  be  again  run  through  the  fan  as 
before ;  the  produce  of  this  will  far  exceed 
that  of  the  first  day's  treading,  but  still 
much  good  seed  will  be  found  ioimediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  fan  not  yet  separated 
from  the  chaff— this  must  be  again  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  a  new  addition  be  made 
of  untrodden  chaff,  and  this  process  rift*** 
be  repeated  until  the  whole  erop  is  troddetf 
out.  The  seed,  after  passing  through  the 
fan,  should  first  be  run  through  a  sieve* 
sufficiently  coarse  to  permit  the  clover  seetf 
to  pass  through,  but  retaining  all  larger 
seeds  and  trash*  It  should  then*  be  again 
run  through  a  finer  sieve,  retaining  the> 
clover  seed,  but  permitting  the  passage 
through  of  all  smaller  substances ;  by  these 
two  processes;  the  clover  seed  wiD  be  thdr* 
oughly  cleansed  from  all  kinds'  of  filth  and 

Srepared  for  market.  The  only  advantaged 
erived  from  cleaning  the  seed  rather  than 
sowing  it  in  the  chaff,  are  the  ascertaining 
with  greater  certainty  the  quantity  sown 
and  the  ensuring  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  seed — where,  therefore,  a  sufficient 

Quantity  can  be  afforded  to  ensure  the 
esiredT  thickness  in^  every  part  of  the 
S  round,  sowing,  in  the  chaff  Will  not  only 
o  as  wellrbut  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is 
believed  more  Hkely  to  come  up  add  to- 
stand.  * 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent's  3d  query, 
as  to  the  time  of  ploughing  under  clovet 
for  wheat,  wo  would  recommend  that  it 
be  done  so  soon  as  a  considerable  portiett 
of  the  seed,  has  become  ripe— the  wheat 
should  then  be  sown  and  well  harrowed  in* 
but  the  land  should  by  no  means  be  again 
ploughed,  until  the  wheat  has  been  taken 
off 

As  to  briars  and  sedge  grass,  we  refer* 
our  subscriber  to  what  we  have  said  in. 
former  numbers,  and  in  the  present— lb* 
sedge  grass  he  will  find  easily  subdued,  if 
the  ground  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  hi 
the  winter;  pasturing  and  deep  ploughing 
are  the  only  effectual  modes  we  have  tried 
for  extirpating  briars  and  sproute»~we  have 
much  confidence  however  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  mode  described  in  the  receipt  pub- 
lished in  this  number, 

Harmon's  threshing  machine  wul  thresh 
out,  if  properly  attended  to,  from  five  to  ten 
bushels  of  clover  seed,  and  from  160  to  20fr 
bushels  ef  wheat  per  day.  This  madhra* 
will  cost  about  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  ef 
the  house  and  millwright's  work ;  this,  is 
the  only  machine  for  cleaning  clover  seed 
used  in  this  j>art  of  the  country— of  which 
we  are  apprised  ;  we  have  used  it  for  two 
years  past  with  great  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  cleaning  clover  seed. 

[Ftoni  Hovbv*!  GaidBner  ft  Mtgtsino.} 

Notices  of  some  of  the  Garden*  and  JvW- 
seriestn  the  Neighborhood  of  New.  York 
snd  Philadelphia ;  taken  from  Memo* 
randamade  in  the  Month  of  March  last 
By  C.  M*  H.  . 

The  Establishment  or  M*.  O.  (& 
ThohbubK,  Seedsman  And  Florist ,  in 
Liberty  street,  (formerly  Ac  property  of 
our  excellent  correspondent,  now  of  Hot. 
let's  Cove,)  demands  mention  for  its  judi- 
cious and  tasteful  arrangement,  ana  for 
the  foe  variety  of  plants  it  contains,   Al 
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though  not  so  much  attention  may  be 
given  to  their  growth,  as  in  nurseries 
•where  the  cultivation  of  plants  is  the  sole 
business  of  the  proprietor,  still  they  have 
the  appearance  of  strength  and  health, 
and  well  fitted  for  exportation  to  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  thirty  years  since 
our  correspondent,  Grant  Thorburn,,  Esq., 
first  commenced  the  business  of  a  seeds- 
man  in  New- York.     After  a  series   of 
years  of  toil  and  labor,  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  himself  and  his  business  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  he  was  subject- 
ed to  the  great  loss  of  nearly  all  his  pro- 
perty, which  was  destroyed  by  fire.     A 
few  years  afterwards  he  was  also  nearly 
ruined  by  his  attempting  to  raise  seeds, 
which  could  not  be  imported,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  war.     This  expensive 
method  of  procuring  seeds  in  this  country, 
with  the  little  knowledge  of  their  growth 
at  that  time,  could   not  otherwise  than 
prove   an  unprofitable  and   fruitless  at- 
tempt ;  he  however  again  resumed  his 
former  business,  and  by  the  help  of  friends 
was  enabled  to  establish  the  foundation  of 
what  the   establishment    now    is.     Mr. 
Thorburn's  sons  were,  a  few  years  since, 
connected  with  him  in  the  business ;  one 
of  them  left,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  him- 
self  and  eldest  son.     Mr.  Thorburn  has 
lately  retired  from  the  business  altoge- 
ther, and  given  it  up  to  his  son,  Mr.  G. 
C.  Thorburn,    who  now    conducts   the 
whole. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  men- 
tioning these  facts,  although  they  may  be 
already  well  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers, for  many  reasons  ;   the  first  of  which 
is,  that  we  cannot  but  think  the  establish, 
ment  of  such  a  place,  in  the  very  centre 
of  so  large  and  populous  a  city  as  New- 
York,  and  at  a  time  ..when  gardening  was 
little   known,   has  been  of  exceedingly 
great  importance  in  spreading,  and  much 
more  extensively  diffusing,  a  general  taste 
for  floriculture!  pursuits.     The  nursery  of 
the  Messrs.  Prince,  on  Long  Island,  and 
of  others  in  Philadelphia,  date  their  ori- 
gin at  a  much  earlier  day,  but  they  are 
not  situated  where  the  public  could  have 
that  easy  access  to  them  that  they  have 
had  at  this  place.     We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  this  establishment  has 
tended  as  much  toward  the  dissemination 
of  a  taste  for  gardening  pursuits,  as  any 
nursery  or  garden  in  our  country.     Who 
has  not  noticed  Lawrie  Todd,  as  our  cor- 
respondent still  styles  himself,  in  the  va- 
rious papers  and  periodicals  of  which  he 
is  a  frequent  contributor  ?  Who  has  not  lis- 
tened to  his  oft-told  story  of  his  first  land, 
ing  upon  the  shores  of  our  country— of  his 
future  success — of  his  great,  if  it  cannot 
be  called  lucky,  success  in  acquiring  a 
competent   fortune ;    few    indeed   there 
are,  especially  those  interested  in  Horti- 
culture,  who    have   visited,    or    passed 
through  New- York,  who  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  walking 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
Thorburn. 

This  place,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
probably,  aware,  has  lately  been  sold  for 
an  immense  sum  of  money,  realising  al- 


most a  fortune  to  its  former  owner.  It  is 
soon  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
place,  which  has  long  been  the  resort  of 
the  horticulturist  and  the  florist — where 
for  many  years  the  gorgeous  tulip  has  ar- 
rayed itself,  and  the  hyacinth  given  out 
its  fragrant  odor,  where  the  dahlia,  the 
pride  of  the  autumn,  has  reared  its  mag- 
nificent head,  and  where  even  winter  ap- 
peared with  riot  half  its  rigors,  by  the 
continuous  bloom  of  the  snowy  white 
Camellia,  through  the  dreary  weather, — 
is  to  be  built  up  with  blocks  of  stores  or 
dwellings.  Jk  The  value  of  land  in  *New- 
York  will  soon  cause  every  garden,  as  it 
has  nearly  already,  to  be  removed  with- 
out the  city. 

In  the  green-house  we  did  not  find  ma- 
ny flowers  in  bloom  ;  here,  as  well  as  at 
Mr.  Hogg's,  an  immense  number  of  bou* 
quets  of  flowers  are  cut  throughout  the 
winter,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March.  We 
saw,  however,  in  flower,  Amaryllis  formo- 
sissima  and  some  other  species.  Ca- 
mellia japonica,  var.  imbricata,  was  splen- 
didly in  flower  :  we  believe  this  was  the 
only  place  where  we  observed  it  in  bloom 
during  our  visit.  It  has  since  flowered 
at  Col.  Perkins',  in  Brookline,  and  also  in 
our  garden.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Ca- 
jnellias ;  it  is  figured  in  Chandler's  illus- 
trations of  the  Camellia,  and  in  the  Bota- 
nical Register  ;  in  the  former,  the  flower 
is  represented  of  a  deep  crimson  color, 
and  is  stated  as  occasionally  being  striped 
with  white ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  striped  or 
edged  with  white,  exactly  the  same  as  the 
three  different  plants  which  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeiug.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  it  should  have  been  described 
as  being  of  a  deep  crimson  color :  the 
plant  at  Col.  Perkins'  had  several  flowers 
upon  it,  all  of  which  were  nearly  alike. 
Here  were  also  fine  large  plants  of  C. 
variegata,  C.  incarnata,  and  others 
with  several  flowers  expanded.  Mr. 
Thorburn's  stock  of  camellias  is  large, 
and  contains  a  fine  variety ;  we  noticed 
among  the  rest,  colvillii,  reticulata,  exi- 
mia,  &c.  Here  were  some  fine  pants 
of  Magnolia  grandiflora  raised  from  seed  ; 
Pandanus  (sp.  ?)  and  large  American  aloes. 
Mr.  Thorburn,  sen.,  when  he  was  last  in 
England,  brought  home  several  vases, 
which,  in  March  last,  ornamented  the 
green-house.  Two  plants  of  Ardisia  co- 
lorata,  were  growing  in  two  of  them  ;  the 
largest  plant  of  the  Indian  rubber  tree 
(Ficus  elastica)  we  have  ever  seen,  was 
growing  at  this  place.  It  is  a  most 
admirable  plant,  and  few  are  aware  of  its 
great  beauty  when  plunged  out  in  the 
border,  or  if  large  plants,  placed  in  vases, 
and  set  upon  the  lawn,  or  among  the 
shrubbery  of  the  flower  garden ;  its  large, 
strong,  thick,  fleshy,  and  deep-green 
leaves,  have  a  noble  appearance ;  it  is 
also  a  fine  ornament  to  the*  green-house 
or  conservatory.  Paeonia  moutan,  var. 
Banksia,  was  in  flower,  with  several 
blossoms  expanded ;  several  pots  of  la- 
chenalias,  and  hyacinths  were  in  full 
bloom.  We  here  observed  several  plants, 
of  a  species  of  beet,  which  are  grown  for 
|  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  and  footstalks, 


some  of  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
others  £of  a  deep  crimson.  Many  other 
plants  we  noted  down,  but  as  they  were 
not  in  flower,  our  enumeration  of  them 
would  not  be  of  interest  to  our  reader*. 
We  have  lately  understood  that  Mr.  6. 
C.  Thorburn  intends  removing  early  in 
the  fall;  to  what  place  we  are  not  in- 
formed.* 

nuhsery  of  me8sr8.  shaw  cs  thor- 
burn,  Hallbt's  Cove,  Long  Island.— 
This  nursery  has  been  established  within 
a  few' years.  It  is  about  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  and  situated  near  the  landing  of 
the  ferry  at  Hell-Gate ;  the  distance,  we 
believe,  of  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  city.  It  was  first  established  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Thorburn,  who 
erected  a  large  and  extensive  green- 
house, and  also  one  or  two  smaller  ones, 
for  the  forcing  of  flowers  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  bouquets  during  winter,  with 
which  he  supplied  (and  still  continues  to) 
his  brother  in  New- York.  About  a  year 
since,  Mr.  Shaw,  formerly  of  die  old  Bota- 
nic Garden,  was  taken  in  a  partner,  and 
the  business  is  now  conducted  in  their 
name. 

Their  collection  of  plants  is  quite 
large,  and  embraces  many  fine  and  choice 
kinds.  In  camellias  and  geraniums  they 
are  very  rich  ;  they  have,  also,  a  fine 
collection  of  amaryllises,  including  many 
of  the  seedlings  raised  at  ColvihV.  Among 
the  camellias  we  saw  in  flower,  varieties 
florida,  coccinea,  (Alnuts  splendens,)  va- 
riegata, Woodsii,  incarnata  alba  plena, 
compacta,  anemoneflora  alba,  and  a  kind 
supposed  concinna  ;  the  latter  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful ;  but  the  label  having 
been  lost,  or  accidently  exchanged,  it 
was  misnamed.  There  was  here  a  good 
stock  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  of  the 
newer  kinds,  including  the  R.  altacle- 
rence,  morterii,  Russellianum,  &c.  The 
green-house  is  divided  by  a  glass  partition, 
and  one  part  is  kept  at  a  considerable 
higher  temperature  than  the  other, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  hot-house  or 
stove.  In  this  we  observed  that  curious 
and  singularly  beautiful  plant  the  Canary 
bird  flower,  (Tropaeolum  peregrinum,)  co- 
vered with  its  copious  wreaths  of  flow* 
ers  ;  this  plant,  like  many  other  twiners 
or  climbers,  is  remarkable  for  the  foot- 
stalks of  its  leaves,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  tendrils ;  it  quickly  attaches  itself 
to  any  thing  in  its  way,  and  often  attains 
to  a  great  height :  we  should  think  that 
this  plant  extended  several  feet,  and  had 
open  several  hundred  flowers.  We  men- 
tioned this  plant  not  long  since  (204)  as 
being  in  bloom  in  Mr.  R.  Buist's,  Phila- 
delphia. We  then  gave  it  the  specific 
name  of  pentaphyllum,  with  some  obser- 
vations on  a  new  genus,  &c.  We  wrote 
from  memory  without  any  reference,  and 
inadvertently  fell  into  this  error  :  it  will 
be  found  corrected  in  the  present  number, 
in  our  notices  of  new  plants.  We  again 
state  that  it  is  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  and  that  it  is  deserving  « 
place  in  every  green-house. .  Among  the 
amaryllises  we  observed  i»  flower  John- 

*  1  s  *  •  *  *  * 
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sooia,  venusta,  and  several  other  equally 
beautiful  kinds.  Here  was  a  good  stock 
of  the  cacti,  and  we  noticed  a  plant  of  C. 
malhsoni,  a  splendid  new  hybrid.  We  ob- 
served many  other  fine  things  in  the 
store  compartment,  but  want  of  time  pre- 
vented our  making  a  memorandum  of 
them. 

In  a  small  pit  or  green-house  adjoining 
the  larger  one,  we  observed  a  large  num- 
ber of  roses,  and  flowers  in  bloom,  for  cut- 
tings for  bouquets.     In  this  were  placed 
several  camellias  which  had  been  budded 
the  preceding  fall,  and  had  taken  well.  The 
method  of  budding  was  different  from  that 
in  general  use :  the  bud  is  prepared  by 
taking  ofl  a  piece  of  the  bark  with  the 
bud  attached,  cutting  it  exactly  of  the  same 
size  as  the  piece  taken  out  of  the  stock, 
in  order  that  the  edges  may  meet  as  close 
as  possible.    The  size  of  the  bud  will  vary 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  wood  ; 
but  in  general  it  should  be  about  half  or 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  one 
or  two  eighths  in  breadth :   the  whole 
should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax,  as 
bass  matting  alone  will  not  keep  the  air 
from  the  bud.   This  method  answers  very 
well  for  increasing  the  camellia,  the  wood 
of  which  is  so  hard,  that  the  old  method 
of  inserting  the  bud  under  the  bark  can- 
not be  performed  with  much  certainty. 
We  here  observed  Erica  baccans,  with 
its  elegant  tufted  heads  of  rosy-colored 
flowers,  in  full  bloom ;  the  common  Ker- 
ria  japonica  was  flowering,  trained  to  the 
back  wal}.    Lupinus  mutabilis,  that  new 
splendid  annual,  was  throwing  up  spikes 
of  flowers;  the  plants  were  taken  from 
the  flower  border,  and  placed  in  pots, 
early  in  the  fall,    our  summers  being 
scarcely  long  enough  for  it  to  open  its 
flower  buds  in  the  open  air  ;  its  change- 
able flowers  are  extremely  showy.  There 
was  also  here  a  fine  stock  of  that  gem  of 
the  garden  we  have  so  frequently  noticed, 
the   Petunia  phcenicea.     Messrs.  Shaw 
&  Thorburn's  gardener  appeared  very  in- 
dustrious and   well  informed,    and  the 
plants  under  his  care  looked  exceedingly 
well. 


To    DESTROY  T£E   CaKADA   ThI8TLE. 

—Cut  them  off  near  the  ground,  when 
they  are  full  in  the  blow  or  a  little  past. 
This  precess  I  have  tried  for  three  years, 
and  find  that  it  entirely  eradicates  them 
from  the  fields  by  once  mowing.  I  have 
noticed  several  modes  of  destroying  this 
noxious  weed  in  the  Cultivator,  but  find 
none  attended  with  so  small  expense  as 
mine,  which  has  induced  me  to  send  you 
the  above.  Solomon  W.  Jewett. 
Weybridge,  Yt.,  July  28, 1835. 

Remark.— In  confirmation  of  the  above, 
we  can  state,  that  in  1834  we  unexpect- 
edly found  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  rank 
thistles  in  a  piece  of  grass  ground  recently 
|aid  down.  They  were  in  full  bloom 
When  the  grass  was  mown,  The  present 
year,  the  number  was  apparently  dimi. 
nished  five-sixths,  and  what  remained 
were  stunted  dwarf  plants.  The  thistle 
spreads  -most  in  ploughed  ground  and  in 
highways,  where  they  are  rooted  among 
by  $«  bogs.— [Cultivator.]     :U  J  \ 


Ttffc  Genesee  Flats.— We  have  often  heard 
of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  these  fine  lands ; 
but  the  annexed  paragraph  from  the  Mount  Minis 
Spectator,  even  exceeds  our  previous  conceptions  of 
the  extent  of  that  fertility. 

Going  Ahead  !— Mr.  Editor :  Please  give  the 
following  a  place  in  your  paper  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  farmers:  Messrs.  Geo.  and 
Philo  Mills  have  harvested  this  season,  f-om  twen- 
ty-seven acres  of  the  Genesee  Flat  lying  near  this 
village,  1,270  bushels  of  wheat;  threshed,  cleaned, 
and  delivered  the  same  to  B.  &.  J.  Campbell,  in  four 
days,  for  one  dollar  per  bushel  Can  the  far-famed 
u  West,"  beat  this. 

Forty-i ettfrtjbushels  of  clean  wheat  to  the  acre) 
and  that  not  in  a  small  field  of  two  or  three  acres, 
but  for  87  acres,  cannot,  we  may  well  believe,  be 
exceeded,  either  in  the  "  far  lamed  West,"  or  else- 
where. 

We  may  add,  that  this  is  part  of  the  land  offer- 
ed for  sale,  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  by  B.  W« 

Rogers* 
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To  the  Editor  qfohe  New-York  Jbnerican. 
Dear  Sir,— I  observe  in  the  American  of  last 
evening,  an  article  taken  from  the  Mount  Morris 
Spectator  of  80th  August,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
on  27  acres  of  the  Genesee  Flats,  P.  &  G.  Mills, 
who  are  tenants  of  mine,  had  raised  this  season  1270 
bushels  of  wheat,  being  47  bushels  per  acre. 

As  this  appears  to  have  excited  your  surprise, 
and  as  the  Mount  Morris  Editor  has  pleasantly 
challenged  the  "far  West"  to  beat  it,  and  as  the 
fine  lands  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  travelled  road,  are  too  little  known,  permit 
me  to  state  some  additional  facts  respecting  them. 
Mount  Morris  is  in  Livingston  County,  six  miles 
beyond  Geneseo.  When  there  in  July  last,  Gene 
ral  Mills  informed  me  that  from  80  acres  of  the 
Mount  Morris  Flats,  lying  in  one  body,  he  raised 
the  last  year  3,200  busnelsof  wheat  of  best  quality, 
and  that  it  was  accurately  measured  under  his  own 
inspection,  being  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  27  acres  are  not  of  superior  quality  to  the 
adjoining  flats,  and  not  equal  to  some  of  the  Lei- 
cester flats  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Genesee 
river.  As  in  your  notice  of  the  above  you  refer  to 
these,  as  being  some  of  the  lands  advertised  for 
•ale  by  me  in  your  country  paper,  permit  me  to 
state,  that,  on  farm  No.  1,  containing  400  acres,  ly- 
ing in  Leicester,  there  are  at  least  350  acres,  in 
every  respect  equal  to,  and  on  farm  No.  2,  contain- 
ing 170  acres,  more  than  half  is  superior,  in  quality 
to  the  above  27  acres.  # 

From  170  acres  lying  in  one  body  in  number 
one,  Dr.  Win.  C.  Dwight,  the  present  tenant,  raised 
two  years  since,  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  being  upwards  of  75  bushels 
per  acre  ;  and  on  number  two,  in  the  summer  of 
1834  he  had  20  acres  in  wheat,  in  one  body,  which 
averaged  48  bushels  per  acre;  two  acres  of  the 
best  of  which  he  measured  off,  and  of  these  the  pro- 
duce was  52  bushels  per  acre. 

The  editor  states  that  the  1270  bushels  of  wheat 
were  thrashed,  cleaned*  and  delivered  in  four  days. 
It  is  customary  on  these  fiats  to  have  tho  thrashmg 
machines  taken  to  the  stacks  of  wheat  on  the  field, 
by  which  much  labor  and  time  are  saved.  Some  of 
the  large  farmers  there  also  make  use  of  machines 
for  cntting  the  grain,  which  are  moved  by  horse 
power.  With  one  of  these,  one  man,  with  a  pair 
of  horses,  can  cut  12  to  15  acres  of  wheat  between 
sun-rise  and  sun-set.  The  wheat  as  cut  falls  upon 
a  platform,  and  connected  with  the  machine  is  a  re- 
volving rake,  which  takes  the  grain  from  the  plat- 
form, and-  places  it  on  the  ground  precisely  in  the 
proper  quantity  for  a  sheaf ;  and  though  all  that  is 
required  of  the  binder,  is  to  make  tho  bands,  and 
bind  up  the  sheaves,  I  have  seen  nine  active  bind- 
ers busily  employed  in  keeping  up  with  the  cutting 
machine.  The  work  is  done  with  not  one-fourth 
the  waste  of  grain,  which  takes  place  in  the  usual 
mode  of  cradlmg  or  reaping.  ,    l4j, 

•  These  machines  of  course  are  only  calculated  for 
fields,  free  from  stumps  and  brushwood,  and  cost 
about  160  dollars  each.  *     ~  .    *  • 

If  you  think  this  commumcaUon  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  interest  your  readers,  do  with  it  as  you 

please.    Yours,  respectfolly, 

B.  Wpolset  RqqBW. 

f3ept*nbe*  1. 


Discoveries  in  the  Moon. — We  commence  to- 
day, and  will  finish  to-morrow,  the  republication, 
from  one  of  the  penny  papers,  the  Sun,  of  a  narrative 
of  discoveries,  which  has  the  merit  of  great  talent 
and  unquestionable  originality.  Few  things  of  the 
sort  have  been  more  successful  in  making  their  way 
to  general  belief— and  if  scepticism  afterwards  came 
in  with  its  cold  doubts,  the  ready  believers  could  not 
but  feel  with  certainty  that  they  had,  at  least,  been 
delighted. 

We  believe  both  the  narrative  and  the  discove- 
ries are  the  production  of  this  city,  and  they  cer- 
tainly evince  knowledge,  fancy,  and  acquirements, 
of  a  high  order.  We  congratulate  the  Sun  upon 
having  such  a  coadjutor. 

Great  Astronomical   Discoveries 

Lately  made  by  Sir  John  Hersehel,  L.  L.  D.}  F,  R.  6*. 
fyc.  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

[From  the  Supplement  to  the  Edinburgh   Journal  of 

Science.] 

In  this  unusual  addition  to  our  Journal,  we  have 
the  happiness  of  making  known  to  the  British  pttb-. 
lie,  and  thence  to  the  whole  civilized  *rorld,  recent 
discoveries  in  Astronomy  which  will  build  an  im- 
perishable monument  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  confer  upon  the  present  generation  of  the  hu- 
man race  proud  distinction  through  all  future  time. 
It  has  been  poetically  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven 
are  the  hereditary  regalia  of  man  as  the  intellectual 
sovereign  of  the  animal  creation.  He  may  now* 
fold  the  Zodiac  around  him  with  a  loftier  consci- 
ousness of  his  mental  supremacy. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  any  great  Astro- 
nomical discovery  without  feeling  closely  allied  to 
a  sensation  of  awe,  and  nearly  a  ton  to  those  with 
which  a  departed  spirit  may  bo   supposed  to  die- 
cover  the  unknown  realities  of  a  future  state.-— 
Bound   by    the  irrevocable   laws  of  nature  to 
the  globe  on  which  we  live  -f  creatures,  "  close 
shut  up  in  infinite  expanse  ;w  itseems  like  acquir- 
ing a  tearful  supernatural  power  when  any  of  the 
remote    and  mysterious  works   of  the  Creator 
yield  tribute  to  our  curiosity.    It  seems. almost  a 
presumptions  usurpation  of  powers  denied  us  by 
the  divine  will,  when  man,  in   the  pride  and  con- 
fidence of  his  skill,  steps  forth- far  beyond  the  ap- 
parently natural  boundary  of  his  privaueges,  and 
demands  the  secrets  and  familiar   fellowship  of 
other  worlds.    We  arc  assured  that  when  the  im- 
mortal philosopher  to  whom  mankind  is  indebted 
for  the  thrilling  wonders  now  first  made  known, 
had  at  length  adjusted  his  new  and  stupendous 
apparatus  with  a  certainty  of  success,  he  solemnly 
paused  several  .hours  before  he  commenced  hie 
observations,  that  he  might  prepare  his  own  mind 
for  discoveries  which  he  knew  would  fill  the  minds 
of  myriads  of  his  fellow  men  with  astonishment, 
and  secure  his  name  a  bright  if  not  transcendent 
conjunction  with  that  of  his  venerable  father,  to 
all  posterity.    And  well  might  he  pause !    From 
the  hour  the  first  human  pair  opened  their  eyes  on 
the  glories  of  the  blue  firmament  above  them,  there 
has  been  no  accession  to  human  knowledge  at  all 
comparable  in  sublime  interest  to  that  which  he 
has  heen  the  honored  agent  in  supplying  ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  believe  that,  when  a  work,  already 
preparing  for  die  press,  in  which  his  discoveries 
are^embodied  in  detail,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
public,  tkey  will  be  found  of  incomparable  impor- 
tance to  some  of  the  grandest  operations  of  civili- 
zed life.    WeU  might  he  pause  •    He  was  about 
to  become  the  sole  depository  of  wondrous  secrets 
which  had  been  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  men  that 
had  lived  since  the  birth  of  time.    He  was  about 
to  crown  himself  with   a  diadem  of  knowledge 
which  would  give  him  a  conscious  pre-eminence 
above  every  individual  of  his  species  who  then 
lived,  or  who  had  lived  in  the  generations  that  are 
passed  away.    He  paused  ere  he  broke  the  seal  of 
the  casket  which  contained  it.  § 

To  render  our  enthusiasm  intelligible,  we  will 
state  at  once  that  by  means  of  a  teleecope,  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  an  entirely  new  pnnciple,  the 
younger  Herschel,  at  his  observatory  m  theSouth- 
ernHemisphere,  has  already  made  most  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  in  every  planet  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem 5  lp»  discovered  planets  in  ojher  solar  sy*. 
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has  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  objects  in  the 
moon,  folly  equal  to  that  which  the  unaided  eye 
commands  of  terrestrial  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
Jhundred  yards  ;  has  affirmatively  settled  the  qaes» 
*)•»  whether  this  satellite  be  inhabited,  and  by 
wfcat  order  of  beings  ;  ha*  firmly  establishes!  a  new 
theory  of  cometary  phenomena ;  and  has  solved  or 
corrected  nearly  every  leading  problem  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy. 

For  our  early,  and  almost  exclusive,  information 
concerning  these  facto,  we  are  indebted  to  the  de- 
voted friendship  of  Dr.  Andrew  Grant,  the  pupil 
of  the  elder,  and  for  several  years  past  the  insepa- 
rable coadjutor  of  the  younger  HerscheL  The 
msaasiuensis  of  the  latter  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  indefatigable  superintendent  of  his 
telescope  during  the  whole  period  of  its  construc- 
tion and  operations,  Dr.  Grant  has  been  enabled 
<o  supply  us  with  intelligence,  equal  in  general 
interest  at  least  to  that  which  Dr.  Herschel  him- 
assf  has  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society.  Indeed 
•our  correspondent  assures  us  that  the  voluminous 
documents  now  before  a  committee  of  that  insti- 
tution contain  little  more  than  details  and  mathe- 
matical illustrations  of  these  facts  communicated  to 
us  in  his  own  ample  correspondence.  For  per- 
mission to  indulge  his  friendship  in  communica- 
ting this-  invaluable  information  to  us,  Dr.  Grant 
and  ourselves  are  indebted  to  the  magnanimity  of 
Dr.  Herschel,  who,  far  above  all  mercenary  consi- 
derations, has  thus  signally  honored  and  rewarded 
Ma  fellow  laborer  in  the  field  of  science.  The 
following  engravings  of  lunar  animals  and  other 
objects,  and  of  the  phases  of  the  several  planets, 
fcre  accurate  copies  of  drawings  taken  in  the  ob- 
servatory by  Herbert  Homet  Esq.  who  accompa- 
nied the  last  powerful  series  of  reflectors  from 
Xjondon  to  the  Cape,  and  superintended  their  erec- 
tion ;  and  he  has  thus  recorded  the  proofs  of  their 
•triumphant  success.  The  engraving  of  the  belts 
«et*  Jupiter  is  a  reduced  copy  of  an  imperial  folio 
^drawing  by  Dr.  Herschel  himself,  and  contains  the 
results  of  his  latest  observation  of  that  planet.  The 
segment  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  is  from  a  large 
drawing  bjr  Dr.  Grant. 

We  first  avail  ourselves  of  the  documents  which 
contain  a  description  and  history  of  the  instrument 
by  which  these  stupendous  discoveries  have  been 
made.  A  knowledge  of  the  one  is  almost  essential 
to  the  credibility  of  the  other. 

The  YotTNGER  Herschel's  Telescope. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  great  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  the  late  elder  Herschel,  with  an  object 
class  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  tube  forty  feet  in 
length,  possesses  a  magnifying  power  of  more  than 
*ix  thousand  times.  But  a  small  portion  only  of 
this  power  was  ever  advantageously'applied  to  the 
nearer  astronomical  objects ;  for  the  deficiency  of 
Kght  from  objects  so  highly  magnified,  rendered 
them  less  distinct  than  when  viewed  with  a  power 
of  a  third  or  fourth  of  this  extent.  Accordingly  the 
powers  whioh  he  generally  applied  when  observing 
the  moon  and  planets,  and  with  which  he  made  his 
most  interesting  discoveries,  ranged  from  220,  460, 
750,  and  900  thnes ;  although  when  inspecting  the 
double  and  treble  fixed  stars,  and  the  more  distant 
nebulae  he  frequently  applied  the  full  capacity  of 
his  instruments.  The  law  of  optics,  that  an  object 
becomes  dim  in  proportion  as  it  is  magnified,  seem- 
ed, from  its  exemplification  in  this  powerful  teles- 
cope, to  form  an  insuperable  boundary  to  further 
discoveries  in  out  solar  system.  Several  years, 
however,  prior  to  the  death  of  this  venerable  astro- 
nomer, he  conceived  it  practicable  to  construct  an 
improved  series  of  parabolic  and  spherical  reflec- 
tors, whieh,  by  uniting  all  the  meritorious  points  in 
the  Gregorian  and  Newtonian  instruments,  with 
the  highly  interesting  achromatic  discovery  of  Doi- 
huid,  would,  to  a  great  degree,  remove  the  formida- 
ble obstruction.  His  plan  evinced  the  most  pro- 
band research  in  optical  science,  and  the  most  dex- 
terous ingenuity  in  .mechanical  contrivance ;  but 
accumulating  infirmities,  and  eventually  death,  pre- 
vented its  experimental  application.  His  son,  the 
present  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  had  been  nursed 
and  cradled  in  the  observatory,  and  a  practical  as- 
tronomer from  his  boyhood,  was  so  full  convinced 
Of  the  value  of  the  theory,  that  ho  determined  upon 
testing  it  at  whatever  cost.  Within  two  years  of 
his  father's  death,  he  completed  his  new  apparatus 
and  adapted  it  to  the  old  telescope  with  nearly  per- 
fect success.  He  found  that  the  magnifying  power 
of  6000  times,  when  applied  to  the  moon,  which 
was  the  severest  criterion  that  could  be  selected, 
produced;  under  these  new  reflectors,  a  fbcal  object 
of  exquisite  distinctness,  free  from  every  achroma- 


tic obscurity,  and  containing  the  highest  degree  of 
light  which  the  great  speculum  could  collect  from 
that  luminary. 

The  enlargement  of  the  angle  o(  vision  which 
was  thus. acquired,  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  observatory,  by  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  instrument ;  am!  the  for- 
mer being  240,000  miles,  and  the  latter  6000 
times,  leaves  a  quotient  of  &  miles,  as  the  appa- 
rent distance  of  that  planet  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Now  It  is  well  known  that  no  terres- 
trial objects  can  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than 
this,  with  the  naked  eye,  even  from  the  most  fa- 
vorable elevations.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
prevents  a  more  distant  view  than  this  with  the 
most  acute  natural  vision,  and  from  tile  highest 
eminence* ;  and,  generally*  objects  seen  at  this 
distance,  are  themselves  elevated  on  mountainous 
ridges.  It  is  not  pretented,  moreover,  that  this 
forty  mites  telescopic  view  of  the  moon  presented 
its  objects  with  equal  distinctness,  though  it  did 
in  equal  size  to  those  of  this  earth  so  remotely  sta- 
tioned. 

The  elder  Herschel  had  nevertheless  demons- 
trated that  with  a  power  of  1,000  times  he  could 
discern  objects  in  this  satellite  of  not  more  than 
122  yards  in  diameter.  If  therefore  the  full  capa- 
bility of  the  instrument  had  be«n  elicited  by  the 
new  apparatus  of  reflectors  constructed  by  his  son, 
it  would  follow  m  mathematical  ratio  that  ob- 
jects could  be  discerned  of  not  more  than  22  yards 
m  diameter.  Yet  hv  either  case  they  would  be 
seen  as  mere  feeble,  shapeless  points,  with  no 
greater  conspicuity  than  they  would  exhibit  upon 
earth  to  the  unaided  eye  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles.  But  although  the  rotundity  of  the  earth 
presented  no  objection  to  a  view  of  these  astrono- 
mical objects,  wjb  believe  Sh*  John  Herschel  never 
insisted  that  he  had  carried  out  these  extreme 
powers  of  the  telescope  in  so  full  a  ratio*  The 
deficiency  of  light,  though  greatly  economised 
and  concentrated,  still  maintained  some  inverse 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  focal  image. — 
The  advance  he  haa  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  planet,  though  magnificent  and  sublime,  was 
thus  but  partial  and  unsatisfactory.  He  was,  it 
is  true,  enabled  to  confirm  some  discoveries  of  fir- 
mer observers,  and  to  confute  those  of  others. — 
The  existence  of  volcanos  discovered  by  his  fa- 
ther and  by  Schroeter  of  Berlin,  and  the  changes 
observed  by  the  latter  in  the  volcano  in  the  Mare 
Crisium,  or  Lucid  Lake,  were  corroborated  and 
illustrated,  as  was  also  the  prevalence  of  far  more 
extensive  volcanic  phenomena.  The  dispropor- 
tionate height  attributed  to  the  lunar  mountains — 
whilst  the  celebrated  conical  hills,  encircling  vaU 
leys  of  vast  diameter,  and  surrounding  the  lofty 
central  hills,  were  distinctly  perceived.  The  for- 
mation which  professor  Frauenhofer  uncharitably 
conjectured  to  be  a  lunar  fortification,  he  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  tabular  buttress  of  a  remarkable  py- 
ramidical  mountain  ;  lines  which  had  been  whim- 
sically pronounced  roads  and  canals,  he  found  to 
be  keen  ridges  of  singularly  regular  rows  of  hills — 
and  that  which  Schroeter  imagined  to  be  a  great 
city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maurius,  he  determin- 
to  be  a  valley  of  disjointed  rocks  scattered  in  frag- 
ments which  averaged  at  least  a  thousand  yards 
in  diameter.  Thus  the  general  geography  of  the 
planet,  in  its  grand  outlines  of  cape,  continent, 
mountain,  ocean  and  island,  was  surveyed  with 
greater  particularity  and  accuracy  than  by  any 
previous  observer  ;  and  the  striking  dissimilarity 
of  many  of  its  local  features  to  any  existing  on 
our  own  globe,  was  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
best  enlarged  maps  of  that  luminary  which  have 
been  published,  were  constructed  from  this  sur- 
vey; and  neither  the  astronomer  nor  the  public 
ventured  to  hope  for  any  great  accession  to  their 
developments.  The  utmost  powers  of  the  largest 
telescope  in  the  world  had  been  exerted  in  a  new 
and  felicitous  manner  to  obtain  them,  and  there 
was  no  reasonable  expectation  that  a  larger  one 
Could  ever  be  constructed,  or  that  rt  could  be  ad- 
vantageously used  if  it  were.  A  law  of  nature, 
and  the  finitude  of  human  skill,  seemed  united  in 
inflexible  opposition  to  any  farther  improvement 
in  telescopic  science,  as  applicable  to  the  known 
planets  and  satellites  of  the  solar  system.  For 
unless  the  sun  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  extend 
a  more  liberal  allowance  of  light  to  these  bodies, 
and  they  be  induced  to  transfer  it  for  the  generous 
gratification  of  our  euriosity,  what  adequate  sub- 
stitute could  be  obtained  f  Telescopes  do  not 
create  light,  they  cannot  even  transmit  unimpair- 
ed that  which  they  receive.    Thai  *ny  thing  fur* 


ther  could  be  derivetTfrora  human  skill  in  the  con- 
struction, of  instruments,  the  labors  of  his  iflasfcri- 
ous  predecessors,  and  his  own,  left  the  son  o€  H*sr- 
schel  do reasonto  hopev t  ttuygens, FortaW Oxfeg2 
ory*  Newton*  Hadley,  Bird,  Shoil,  Dolland,   Fler- 
sche^  arid  many  others,  ah*  practical  opticians,  had 
resorted  to  every  material  in  any  wise  adapted  t* 
the  composition  either  of  lenses  or  reflector*;  and 
had  exhausted  every  law  of  vision  which  their  stu- 
dy had  developed  and  demonstrated.  #  In  the  con- 
struction of  his  last  amazing  specula  Sir  John  Her- 
schel had  selected  the  most  approved  amalgams 
that  the  advanced  stage  Of  metallic  chymistry  kail 
combined ;  dbd  had  Watched  their  growing  bright- 
ness tinder  the  hands  of  the  artificer  with  more  an- 
xious hope  than  ever  lover  watched  the  eye  of  his 
mistress:  and  he  has  nothing  further  to  expect 
than  they  had  accomplished.    He  had  the  satis- 
faction to  know  that  if  he  could  leap  astride  a  can- 
non ball  and  travel  upon  its  wings  of  fury  for  the 
respectable  period  of  several  millions  of  years,  he 
would  not  obtain  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  die? 
tant  stars*  than  he  could  how  possess  in  a  lew  mi* 
nutes  o  time  j  and  thnJt  it  would  require  an  ultra- 
rail  road  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,for  nearly  thejlive 
long  year,  to  secure  him  a  more  favorable  inspec- 
tion of  the  gentle  luminary  of  night.    The  inter- 
esting question,  however,  whether  this  light  of  the 
solemn  forest,  of  the  treeless  desert,  and  of  the  deep 
blue  ocean  as  it  rolls  \  Whether  this  object  of  the 
kme)y  turret,  of  the  uplifted  eye  on  the  deserted 
battle  field,  and  of  all  the  pilgrims  of  love  and  hope 
of  misery  and  despair,  that  nave  journeyed  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  earth,  through  all  thfe 
eras  of  its  unwritten  History  to  those  of  its  present 
voluminous  record ;  the  exciting  question  whether 
this  "  observed"  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  from  the 
days  of  Eden  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  be  inhabited 
by  beings,  like  ourselves^  of  consciousness  and  cu- 
riosity, was  left  for  solution  to  the  benevolent  in* 
del  of  natural  analogy,  or*  to  the  severe  traditiofl 
that   it  is  tenanted  only  by  the  hoary  solitaries 
whom  the  criminal  code  of  the  nursery  had  ban- 
ished thither  for  collecting  fuelon  the  sabbath  u*ay. 
The  limits  of  discovery  in  the  planetary  bodies, 
and  in  this  one  especially,  thus  seemed  to  be  im- 
mutably fixed :  and  no  expectation  was  elevated 
for  a  period  of  several  years.    But,  about  three 
years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  -with  Sir 
David  Brewster  upon  the  merits  of  some  ingenious 
suggestions  by  the  latter,  in  his'  article  on  optics  m 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  (p.  644,)  for  improve- 
ments in  the,  Newtonian  Reflectors,  Sir  John  Her* 
schel  adverted  to  the  convenient  simplicity  of  trfe 
old  astronomical  telescopes    that  were   without 
tubes,  and  the  object  glass  of  which,  placed  upon  a 
high  pole,  threw  its  focal  image  to  a  distance  of  139, 
and  even  200  feet    Dr.  Brewster  readily  admitted 
that  a  tube  was  not  necessary,  provided  the  focal 
image  Were  conveyed  into  a  dark  apartment,  ami 
there  properly  received  by  reflectors.    Sir  Jfehil 
then  said,  that  if  his  father's  great  telescope,  the 
tube  alone  of  which,  though  formed  of  the  lightest 
suitable  materials,  weighed  3000  lbs.,  possessed  dn 
easy  and  steady  mobility  with  its  heavy  observa- 
tory attached,  an  observatory  moveable  without 
the  incumbrance  of  such  a  tube  was  obviously 
practicable.    This  also  was  admitted,  and  the  con- 
versation became  directed  to  that  all-invincible  en- 
emy, the  paucity  of  light  in  powerful  nftgnifiers. 
After  a  few  moments  silent  thought,  Sir  John  <fcfi- 
dently  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
effect  a  transfusion  of  artificial  light  through  tht  focal 
object  of  vision  /    Sir  David,  somewhat  startled  at 
the  originality  of  the  idea,  paused  awhile,  add 
then  hesitatingly  referred   to  the  infrangibility  sf 
rays,  and  the  angle  of  incidence.    Sir  John,  grown 
more  confident,  adduced  the  example  of  UreScw- 
tonian  Reflector,  in  which  the  infrangibility  was 
corrected  by  the  second  speculum,  and  the  an£le  of 
incidence  restord  by  the  third.    "  And,"  conunued 
he,  "why  cannot  the  illuminated  microscope, say 
the  hydro-oxygen,  be  applied  to  render  chstmot, 
and  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify  the  focal  ob- 
ject ?w    Sir  David  sprang  from  his  chair  in  an  ex- 
tacy  of  conviction,  and  leaping  half-way  to  tije 
ceiling,  exclaimed  V  Thou  art  the  man."  Kach  phi- 
losopher anticipated  the  other  in  presenting  the 
prompt  illustration  that  if  the  rays  of  the  hydro- 
oxygen  microscope  passing  through  a  drop  of  wa- 
'  ter  containing  the  larvae  of  a  gnat,  and  other  ob- 
jects invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  rendered  them  net 
only  keenly  distinct,  but  firmly  magnified  to  di- 
mensions of  many  feet ;  so  could  the  same  artificial 
light,  passed  through  the  faintest  focal  object  of  a 
telescope,  both  distinctly,  (to coin  a  new  word  for 
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the  extraordinary  occasion)  and  magnify,  its  feeble 
component  members.  The  only  apparent  desider- 
atum was  a  recipient  for  the  focal  image  which 
should  transfer  it  without  infranging  it,  to  the  sur- 
face on  which  it  was  to  be  viewed  under  the  verify- 
ing light  of  the  microscopic  reflectors.  In  the  va- 
rious experiments,  made  during  the  few  following 
weeks,  the  co-operative  philosophers  decided  that 
a  medium  of  the  purest  plate  glass  (which  is  said 
they  obtained,  by  consent,  be  it  observed,  from  the 
shop  window  of  Mons.  Desanges.  the  jeweller  to 
his  ex-majesty  Charles  X.,  in  High  street)  was 
the  most  eligible  they  could  discover.  It  answer- 
ed perfectly  with  a  telescope  which  magnified  100 
times,  and  a  microscope  of  about  thrice  that  power. 

Sir  John  Herschel  then  conceived  the  stupen- 
dous fabric  of  his  present  telescope.  The  power 
of  his  father's  would  still  leave  him  distant  from 
his  favorite  planet  forty  miles ;  and  he  resolved  to 
attempt  a  greater  magnifier.  Money,  the  wings 
of  science  as  the  sinews  of  war,  seemed  the  only 
requisite,  and  even  the  acquisition  of  this,  which 
is  often  more  difficult  than  the  task  of  Sisyphus, 
he  determined  to  achieve.  Fully  sanctioned  by 
the  high  optical  authority  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
he  laid  his  plan  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  par- 
ticularly directed  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
erer  munificent  patron  of  science  and  the  arts.— 
It  was  immediately  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  committee  chosen  to  investigate  it,  and  the 
chairman,  who  was  the  Royal  President,  subscrib- 
ed his  name  for  a  contribution  of  f  10,000,  with  a 
promise  that  he  would  zealously  submit  the  pro- 
posed instrument  as  a  fit  object  for  the  patronage 
of  the  privy  purse*  He  did  so  without  delay,  and 
his  Majesty  on  being  informed  that  the  estimated 
expense  was  $70,000,  naively  enquired  if  the 
costly  instrument  would  conduce  to  any  improve- 
ment in  navigation  ?  On  being  informed  that  it 
undoubtedly  would,  the  sailor  King  promised  a 
emit  blanche  for  the  amount  which  might  be  re- 
quisite. 

Sir  John  Herschel  had  submitted  his  plans  and 
calculations  in  adaption  to  an  object  glass  of  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  diameter :  just  six  times  the  size  of 
hit  venerable  father's.  For  casting  this  ponder- 
ous mass,  he  selected  the  large  glass-house  of 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  Grant  (the  brother  of  our  in- 
valuable friend  Dr.  Grant)  at  Dumbarton.  The 
material  chosen,  was  an  amalgamation  of  two  parts 
of  the  best  crown  with  one  of  flint  glass,  the  see  of 
which,  in  separate  lenses,  constituted  the  great 
aehromatick  dif  covery  of  DoHand.  h  has  been 
round,  however,  by  accurate  experiments,  that  the 
amalgam  would  as  completely  triumph  over  every 
impediment,  both  from  infrangibihty  and  discolora- 
tion, as  the  separate  lenses.  Five  furnaces  of  the 
metal,  carefully  collected  from  productions  of  the 
majmmctory  of  both  the  kinds  of  glass,  and  known 
to  be  respectively  of  nearly  perfectly  homogeneous 
quality,  were  united,  by  one  grand  contractor,  to 
the  mould ;  and  on  the  3d  of  January,  1833,  the 
nvst  cast  was  effected.  After  cooling  eight  days, 
the  mould  was  opened  and  the  glass  found  to  se 


greatly  Hawed  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  centre, 
rtawiihstandmg  this  failure  a  new  glass  was  more 
carefully  cast  on  the  87th  of  the  samemonthyWbich 
on>  being  opened  during  the  first  week  in  February, 
was  found  to  be  immaculately  perfect,  with  the 
exception  of  two  slight  flaws  so  near  the  line  of 
ks  circumference  that  they  would  be  covered  by 
the,  copper  ring  in  which  it  was  designed  to  be  en- 
closed. 

The  weight  of  this  prodigious  lens  was,  14,896 
Its,  or  nearly  seven  tons  after  being  polished  ;  and 
its  estimated  magnifying  power  £1*900  times.  It 
was  therefore  presumed  to  be  capshleof  represen- 
ting objects  in  our  hmar  satellite  of  butlrtUe  more 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  provided  its  fb- 
esi*uuage  sf  them  would  be  rendered  distinct  by 
the  transfaeion  of  artificial  light.  It  was  not, 
however,  upon  .the  mere  illuminating  power  of 
the  hydro-oxygen  miisroscsope,  as  applied  to  tha  fo- 
cal pictures  of  this  lens, 'that  the  younger  Hers- 
chel depended  for  the  realisation  othis  ambitious 
theories  and  hopes.  He  calculated  largely  up- 
on the  most  illimitable  applicability  of  this  in- 
strument as  a  second  magnifier  which  would 
supersede  the  use*  and  infinitely  transcend  the 
sowers  of  the  highest  magnifieram  reflecting  tele- 
scopesv 

So  sanguinely,  indeed,  did  he  calculate  upon 
the  advantages  of  this  splendid  alliance,  that  he 
SKpressed  confidence  in  us  uitmmte  ability  to  stu- 
^svewtheentomelogy  of  the  mo«v  in  case  she 


contained  insects  upon  the  surface.  Having  wit- 
nessed the,  completion  of  his  great  lens,  and  its 
safe  transportation  to  the  metropolis,  his  next 
care  was  the  construction  of  a  suitable  micro- 
scope, and  of  the  mechanical  frame  work  for  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  action  of  the  whole.  Hfc> 
plans  in  every  branch  of  his  undertaking  having 
been  intensely  studied,  even  to  their  minutest  de- 
tails, were  easily  and  rapidly  executed.  He  await- 
ed only  the  appointed  period  at  which  he  was  to 
convey  his  magnificent  apparatus  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

A  correspondence  had  for  some  time  passed  be- 
tween the  Boards  of  Longitude  of  England, 
France  and  Austria,  with  a  view  to  improvements 
iirthe  tables  of  longitude  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere :  which  are  found  to  be  much  less  accurate 
than  those  of  the  northern.  The  high  opinion 
entertained  by  the  British  Board  of  Longitude  of 
the  principles  of  the  telescope,  and  of  the  pro- 
found skill  of  its  inventor,  determined  the  gov- 
ernment to  sohat  his  services  in  observing  the 
transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  will 
take  place  on  the  7th  of  November  in  the  present 
year ;  and  which,  as  it  will  occur  at  7b.  47m. 
55s.  night,  conjunction,  mean  time ;  and  at  8h. 
18m.  98s.  middle,  true  time,  will  be  invisible  to 
nearly  all  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  place 
at  which  the  transits,  both  of  Mercury  and  of  Ve- 
nus have  generally  been  observed  by  the  astrono- 
mers of  Europe,  when  occurring  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  no 
transit  of  Venus  having  occurred  since  the  year 
1769,  and  none  being  to  occur  before  1874,  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  the  transits  of  Mercury, 
which  occur  more  frequently,  has  been  found  of 
great  importance  both  to  astronomy  and  navigation. 
To  the  latter  useful  art,  indeed,  the  transits  of 
Mercury  are  nearly  as  important  as  those  of  Ve- 
nus ;  for  although  those  of  the  latter  planet  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  deteimining  exactly  the 
great  solar  parallax,  and  thence  the  distances  of 
aU  the  planets  from  the  sun,  yet  the  transits  of 
Mercury,  by  exactly  determining  the  place  of  ks 
own  node,  independently  of  the  parallax  of  the 
great  orb,  determine  the  parallax  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  and  are  therefore  especially  valuable  m  lu- 
nar observations  of  longitude.  The  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  been  found  preferable,  in  these  observa- 
tions, to  any  other  station  in  the  hemisphere. — 
The  expedition  which  went  to  Peru,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  ascertain,  in  con- 
junction with  another  in  Lapland,  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth,  found  the  attraction  of  die  moun- 
tainous regions  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  plumb- 
line  of  one  of  their  large  instruments  to  deflect 
seven  or  eight  seconds  from  the  true  perpendicu- 
lar ;  whilst  the  elevated  plains  at  the  cape  unite 
all  the  advantages  of  a  lucid  atmosphere  with  an 
entire  freedom  from  mountainous  obstruction. — 
Sir  John  Herschel,  therefore  not  only  accepted  the 
appointment  with  high  satisfaction,  but  requested 
that  it  might  commence  at  least  a  year  before  the 
period  of  the  transit,  to  afford  him  time  to  bring 
his  ponderous  and  complicated  machinery  into  per- 
fect adjustment,  and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of 
the  southern  constellations. 

His  wish  was  immediately  assented  to,  and  his 
arrangements  heme  completed,  he  sailed  from  Lon- 
don on  the  4th  of  September,  1834,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Andrew  Gtant,  Lieut  Dnmunond,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  F.  R.  A.  S.  and  a  large  par- 
ty of  the  best  English  mechanics.  They  arrived 
after  an  expeditious  and  agreeable  passage,  and 
onmediasery  proceeded  to  transport  the  lens,  and 
the  frame  of  the  large  observatory,  to  its  destined 
site,  which  was  a  piece  of  table  land  of  great  ex- 
tent and  elevation,  about  thirty-five  shiles  north- 
east of  the  Cape  town ;  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
very  snot  on  which  De  Is  Cattle,  in  1750  construct- 
ed his  mvakiable  solar  tables,  when  he  measured  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  and  made  a  great  advance 
t»  exactitude  in  computing  the  solar  parallax,  from 
that  of  Mars  and  the  Moon.-  Stf  John  accomplish- 
ed the  assent  by  means  of  two  relief  teams  of 
oxen,  sf  eighteen  each,  in  about  four  days; 
and,  aided  by  several  companies  of  Dutch  boors, 
proceeded  at  ones  to  the  erection  of  his  gigantic 

I.  fabric* 
•  The*  ground  plan  of  the  structure,  is  in  some  re- 
spects similar  to  that  sf  the  Herschel  telescope  in 
England,  except  that  instead  of  circular  founda- 
tions of  brickwork,  k  consists  of  a  series  of  paral- 
lel circles  of  railroad  iron,  upon  wooden  frame 
work }  so  constructed  that  the  turn-outs*  at  miner 
Itnmns*  tan  the  largest  shels,  wHl  conduct 


1  the  observatory,  which  moves  upon  them,  to  the 
innermost  circle,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  lens 
works ;  and  to  each  of  the  circles  that  intervene. 
The  diameter  of  the  smallest  circle  is  88  feet ;  that 
of  the  largest  our  correspondent  has  singularly  for- 
gotten to  state,  though  it  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure computed  from  the  angle  of  incidence  project- 
ed by  the  lens,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  ob 
servatory.    The  latter  is  a  wooden  building  fifty 
feet  square  and  as  many  high,  with  a  flat  roof  arid 
gutters  of  thin  copper.    Through  the  said  proxi- 
mate to  the  lens,  is  an  aperture  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter tofreceive  its  rays,  and  through  the  roof  ano- 
ther tor  the  same  purpose  in  meridional  observa- 
tions.   The  lens,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  square 
frame  of  wood,  and  braced  to  its  corners  by  bars 
of  copper,  is  suspended  upon  an  axis  between  two 
pillars  which  are  nearly  as  high  as  those  which 
supported  the  celebrated  quadrant  of  Uleg  Beg, 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet    These  are  uni- 
ted at  the  top  and  bottom  by  cross  pieces,  and 
strengthened  by  a  number  of  diagonal  braces ;  and 
between  them  is  a  double  capstan  for  hoisting  the 
lens/rom  its  horizontal  line  with  the  observatory  to 
the  height  reouired  by  its  focal  distance  when  turn-  . 
ed  to  the  meridian ;  and  for  elevating  it  to  any  in- 
termediate degree  of  altitude  that  may  be  needed. 
This  last  operation  is  beautifully  regulated  by  an 
immense  double  sextant,  which  is  connected  and 
moves  with  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  is  regularly  di- 
vided into  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  and  the 
horizontal  circles  of  the  observatory,  being  also  di- 
vided into  360  degrees  and  minutely  subdivided,  the 
whole  instrument  has  the  powers  and  regularity  of 
the  most  improved  theodolite.    Having  no  tube,  it 
is  connected  with  the  observatory  by  two  horizon- 
tal levers,  which  pass  underneath  the  floor  of  that 
building  from  the  circular  basis  of  the  pillars ;  thus 
keeping  the  lens  always  sauare  with  the  observa- 
tory, and  securing  to  both  a  uniform  and  simple 
movement    By  means  of  these  levers,  too,  and 
a  rack  and  windlass,  the  observatory  is  brought 
to  any  degree  of  approximation  to  the  pillars  that 
the  altitude  of  an  observation  may  require ;  and 
although,  when  at  the  nearest  station  it  cannot 
command  an  observation  with  the  great  lens  with 
in  about  fifteen  degrees  of  the  meridian,  it  is  sup- 
plied with  an  excellent  telescope  of  vast  power, 
constructed  by  the  elder  Herschel,  by  which  every 
high  degree  can  be  surveyed.    The  field  of  view, 
therefore,  whether  exhibited  on  the  floor  or  on  the 
wall  of  the  apartment,  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  fif- 
ty feet,  and,  being  circular,  it  has  therefore  an  area 
of  nearly  1865  feet    The  place  of  all  the  horizon- 
tal movements  having  been  accurately  levelled  by 
Lieut  Drummond,  with  the  improved  level  of  Ms 
invention  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  wheels 
both  of  the  observatory  and  of  the  lens- works  being 
facilitated  by  friction  rollers  m  patent  axle  boxes 
filled  with  oil,  the  strength  of  one  man  applied  to 
the  extremity  of  the  levers,  is  sufficient  to  propel 
the  whole  structure  upon  either  of  the  rail  rotfd  cir- 
cles ;  and  that  of  two  men  applied  to  the  windlass, 
is  folly  adequate  to  bring  the  observatory  to  the 
basis  of  the  pillars.  Both  of  these  movements,  how- 
ever, are  now  effected  by  a  locomotive  apparatus, 
commanded  within  the  apartment  by  a  single  per- 
son, and  showing,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  index, 
every  inch  of  progression  or  retrogression. 

We  have  not  thus  particularly  described  the 
telescope  of  the  younger  Herschel,  because  we 
consider  it  the  most  magnificent  specimens  ef 
philosophical  mechanism  of  the  present  or  mry 
previous  age,  but  because  we  deemed  an  explicit 
description  of  its  principles  and  powers  an  almost 
indispensable  introduction  to  a  statement  of  the 
sublime  expansion  of  human  knowledge  which1  it 
has  achieved.  It  was  not  fully  completed  until 
the  latter  part  of  December,  when  the  series  of 
large  reflectors  for  the  microscope  arrived  from 
England  ;  and  it  was  brought  into  operation  during 
the  first  week  of  the  ensuing  month  and  year.— 
But  the  secrecy  which  had  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  its  novelty,  its  manufacture,  and  its 
destination,  was  not  less  rigidly  preserved  for 
several  months,  respectinfi  die  grandeur  of  its  suc- 
cess. Whether  the  British  Government  'were 
skeptical  concerning  the  promised  splendor  of  its 
discoveries,  or  wished  them  to  be  scrupulously 
veiled  until  they  had  accumulated  a  full-orbed 
glory  for  the  nation  and  reign  in  which  they 
originated,  is  a  question  which  We  can  Only  con* 
jeeturally  solve.  But  certain  it  is  mat  the  astro- 
nomer's royal  patrons  enjoined  a  masonic  tacitur- 
nity upon  him  and  hisfriends,  until  he  should  Rave 
|  offioially  oooununieftted  the  results  sf  Jns-  grant 
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'experiment.  Accordingly,  the  world  heard  noth- 
ing of  him  or  his  expedition,  until  it  was  announc- 
ed a  few  months  since,  in  the  scientific  journals 
of  Germany,  that  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  Cape 
ef  Good  Hope,  had  written  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal  of  Vienna,  to  inform  him  that  the  portentous 
comet  predicted  for  the  year  1835,  which  was  to 
approach  so  near  this  trembling  globe  that  we  might 
hear  the  roaring  of  its  fires,  had  turned  upon  anoth- 
er scent,  and  would  not  even  shake  a  hair  of  its  tail 
OTer  our  hunting-grounds.  At  a  loss  to  conceive 
by  what  extra  authority  he  had  made  so  bold  a 
declaration,  the  men  of  science  in  Europe  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  his  secret,  regarded  his  "post- 
ponement," as  his  discovery  was  termed,  with  in- 
credulous contempt ;  and  continued  to  terrorize  up- 
on the  strength  of  former  predictions. 

New  Lunar  Discoveries. 

Tjntil  the  10th  of  January,  the  observations  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  stars  in  the  southern  signs, 
an  which,  without  the  aid  of  the  hydro-oxygen  re- 
tieotors,  a  countless  number  of  new  stars  and  ne- 
take  were  discovered.  But  we  shall  defer  our 
<oerrespondent's  account  of  these  to  future  pages, 
lor  the  purpose  of  no  longer  withholding  from  our 
readers  the  more  general  and  highly  interesting 
discoveries  which  were  made  in  the  lunar  world. — 
And  for  this  purpose,  too,  we  shall  defer  Dr.  Grant's 
elaborate  mathematical  details  of  the  corrections 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  has  made  in  the  best  tables 
of  the  moon's  tropical,  siderial,  and  synodic  revolu- 
tions ;  and  of  those  phenomena  of  the  syzygies  on 
which  a  great  part  of  the  established  lunar  theory 
depends. 

It  was  about  half  past  nine  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  the  10th,  the  moon  having  then  advanced  with- 
in four  days  of  her  mean  libration,  that  the  as- 
tronomer adjusted  his  instruments  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  her  eastern  limb.  The  whole  immense 
power  of  his  telescope  was  applied,  and  to  its  fo- 
cal image  about  one  half  of  nis  microscope.  On 
removing  the  screen  of  the  latter,  the  field  of  view 
was  covered  throughout  its  entire  area,  with  a  beau- 
tifully distinct  and  even  vivid  representation  of 
fxudtic  rock.  Its  color  was  a  greenish  brown,  and 
the  width  of  the  columns,  as  defined. by  their  inter- 
stice* on  the  canvas,  was  invariably  twenty-eight 
inches.  No  fracture  whatever  appeared  in  the  mass 
fifftttpresented,  but  in  a  few  seconds  a  shelving  pile 
appeared  of  five  or  six  columns  width,  which 
showed  their  figure  to  be  hexagonal,  and  their  ar- 
ticulations similar  to  those  of  the  basaltic  formation 
at  Staffs.  This  precipitous  shelf  was  profusely  co- 
vered with  a  dark  red  flower,  "  precisely  similar," 
says  Dr.  Grant,  to  the  Papaver  Rhceas,  or  rose- 
poppy  of  our  sublunary  cornfields ;  and  this  was 
the  first  organic  production  of  nature  in  a  foreign 
world,  ever  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  men." 

The  rapidity  of  the  moon's  ascension,  or  rather 
of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation,  being  nearly  equal 
to  five  hundred  yards  in  a  second,  would  have  ef- 
fectually prevented  the  inspection  or  even  the  dis- 
covery of  objects  so  minute  as  these,  but  for  the 
admirable  mechanism  which  constantly  regulates, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  sextant,  the  required(al- 
titude  of  the  lens.  But  its  operation  was  found  to 
be  so  consummately  perfect,  that  the  observers 
could  detain  the  object  upon  the  field  of  view  tet- 
any period  they  might  desire.  The  specimen  of 
lunar  vegetation,  however,  which  they  had  already 
seen,  had  decided  a  question  of  too  exciting  an  in- 
terest to  induce  them  to  retard  its  exit.  It  had  de- 
monstrated that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  con- 
stituted similarly  to  our  own,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining organized,  and  therefore,  most  probably, 
animal  life.  The  Basaltic  rocks  continued  to  pass 
over  the  inclined  canvas  plane,  through  three  suc- 
cessive diameters,  when  a  verdant  declivity,  of 
mat  beauty,  appeared,  which  occupied  two  more. 
This  was  preceded  by  another  mass  of  nearly  the 
former  height :  at  the  base  of  which  they  were  at 
length  delighted  to  perceive  that  novelty,  a  lunar 
forest.  "The  trees,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  "for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  minutes,  were  of  one  unvaried  kind, 
and  unlike  any  I  have  seen,  except  the  largest  class 
of  yfews  in  the  English  church  yards,  which  they 
in  some  respects  resemble.  These  were  followed 
by  a  level  green  plain,  which,  as  measured  by  the 
painted  circle  on  our  canvas,  of  forty-nine  feet, 
most  have  been  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
and  then  appeared  as  fine  a  forest  of  firs,  unequivo- 
cal firs,  as  I  nave  ever  seen  cherished  in  the  bosom 
of  my  native  mountains. 

Wearied  with  the  long  continuance  of  these,  we  I 
gradually  reduced  the  magnifying  power  af  the  ^ 


microscope,  without  eclipsing  either  of  the  reflec- 
tors, and  immediately  perceived  that  we  had  been 
insensibly  descending,  as  it  were,  a  mountainous 
districtlof  highly  diversified  and  romantic  charac- 
ter, ana  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  lake,  or  in- 
land sea  ;  but  of  what  relative  locality  or  extent, 
we  were  yet  too  greatly  magnified  to  determine. 
J  On  introducing  the  feeblest  achromatic  lens  we 
possessed,  we  found  that  the  water  whose  bounda- 
ry we  had  just  discovered,  answered  in  general 
outline  to  theMareNubiunrofRiccioli,  by  which 
we  detected  that  instead  of  commencing,  as  we 
supposed,  on  the  eastern  longitude  of  the  planet 
some  delay  in  the  elevation  of  the  greater  lens,  had 
thrown  us  nearly  upon  fhe  axes  of  her  equator. 
However,  as  she  was  a  free  country,  and  we  not 
as  yet  attached  to  any  particular  province,  and, 
moreover,  since  we  could  at  any  moment,  occupy 
our  intended  position,  we  again  slid  in  our  magic 
lenses  to  survey  the  snores  of  the  Mare  Nubium. 
Why  Riccioli  so  termed  it,  unless  in  ridicule  of 
Cleomenes,  I  know  not;  for  fairer  shores  never 
angel  coasted  on  a  tour  of  pleasure.  A  beach  of 
brilliant  white  sand,  gut  with  wild  castellated 
rocks,  apparently  of  green  marble,  and  varied  at 
chasms,  occurring  every  two  or  three  hundred  feet, 
with  grotesque  blocks  of  chalk  or  gypsum,  and  fea- 
thered and  festooned  at  the  summits  with  the  clus- 
tering foliage  of  unknown  trees,  moved  along  the 
bright  wall  of  our  apartment  until  we  were  speech- 
less with  admiration.  The  water,  wherever  we 
obtained  a  view  of  it,  was  nearly  as  blue  as  that  of 
the  deep  ocean,  and  broke  in  large  white  billows 
upon  the  strand.  The  action  of  very  high  tides 
was  quite  manifest  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  miles ;  yet,  diversified  as  the 
scenery  was  during  this  and  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, we  perceived  no  trace  of  animal  existence, 
notwithstanding  we  could  command  at  will  a  per- 
spective of  a  foreground. view  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Holmes;  indeed,  pronounced  some  white  objects  of 
a  circular  form,  which  he  saw  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior  of  a  cavern,  to  be  bona  fide  specimens 
of  large  cornu  ammonia  ;  but  tome  they  appeared 
merely  large  pebbles,  which  had  been  chafed  and 
rolled  there  by  the  tides.  Our  chase  of  animal  life 
was  not  yet  to  be  rewarded. 

Having  continued  this  close  inspection  nearly 
two  hours,  during  which  we  passed  over  a  wide 
tract  ol  country,  chiefly  of  a  rugged,  and  appar- 
ently volcanic  character;  and  naving  few  ad- 
ditional varieties  of  vegetation,  except  some 
species  of  lichen,  which  grew  every  where  in  great 
abundance,  Dr.  Herschel  proposed  that  we  should 
take  out  all  our  lenses,  give  a  rapid  speed  to  the 
panorama,  and  search  for  some  of  tne  principal 
valleys  known  to  astronomers,  as  the  most  likely 
method  to  reward  our  first  night's  observation 
with  the  discovery  of  animated  beings.  The 
lenses  being  removed,  and  the  effulgence  of  our 
unutterably  glorious  reflectors  left  undiminished, 
we  found,  in  accordance  with  our  calculations, 
that  our  field  of  view  comprehended  about  twenty 
five  miles  of  the  lunar  surface,  with  the  distinct- 
ness both  of  outline  and  detail  which  could  be 
procured  of  aJterrestriai  object  of  the  distance  of 
two  and  a  half  miles:  an  optical  phenomenon 
which  you  will  find  demonstrated  in  Note  5. — 
This  afforded  us  the  best  landscape  views  we  had 
hitherto  obtained,  and  although  the  accelreated 
motion  was  rather  too  great,  we  enjoyed  them 
with  rapture.  Several  of  these  famous  valleys 
which  are  bounded  by  lofty  hills  ef  so  perfectly 
conical  a  form  as  to  render  them  less  like  works 
of  nature  than  of  art,  passed  the  canvass  before 
we  had  time  to  check  their  flight;  but  presently  a 
train  of  scenery  met  our  eye,  of  features  so  entire- 
ly novel,  that  Dr.  Herschel  signalled  for  the  low- 
est convenient  gradation  of  movement  It  was  a 
lofty  chain  of  obelisk  shaped,  or  very  slender  py. 
ramids,  standing  in  irregular  groups,  each  com- 
posed of  about  thirty  or  forty  spires,  every  one 
of  which  was  perfectly  square,  and  as  accurately 
truncated  as  the  finest  specimens  of  Cornish  crys- 
tal. They  were  of  a  faint  lilac  hue,  and  very  re- 
splendent. I  now  thought  that  we  had  assuredly 
fallen  on  productions  of  art ;  but  Dr.  Herschel 
shrewdly  remarked  that  if  the  Lunarians  could 
build  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  such  monuments  as 
these,  we  should  ere  now  have  discovered  others 
of  a  less  equivocal  character.  He  pronounced 
them  quartz  formations,  of  probably  the  wine  co- 
lored amethyst  species,  and  promised  us,  from 
these  and  other  proofs  which  we  had  obtained  of 
the  powerful  action  of  the  laws  of  crystalization 
in  this  planet,  a  rich  field  of  mineraiogical  study.  I 


On  introducing  a  lens,  his  conjecture  was  fully 
confirmed  j  they  were  monstrous  amethysts  of  a  di- 
luted claret  color,  glowing  in  the  intensest  li^ht  of 
the  sun !  They  varied  in  height  from  sixty  *?  ninety 
feet,  though  we  saw  several  of  a  still  more  incredi- 
ble altitude* 

Their  were  observed  in  a  succession  of  valleys 
divided  by  longitudinal  lines  of  round  breasted 
hills,  covered  with  verdure  and  nobly  undulated : 
but,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  valleys  whico 
contained  these  stupendous  crystals  were  invaria- 
bly barren,  and  covered  with  stones  of  a  ferrugin- 
ous hue,  which  were  probably  iron  pyrites.     We 
found  that  these  curiosities  were  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict elevated  about  half  a  mile  above  the  valley  of 
the  Mare  Foecunditatis,  of  Mayor  and  Riccioli ; 
the  shores  of  which  soon  hove  m  view.    But  ne- 
ver was  a  name  more  inappropriately  bestowed— 
From  "Dan  to  Bersheba"  all  was  barren, — the 
sea-board  was  entirely  composed  of  chalk  and  flint, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  could  be  discovered 
with  our  strongest  glasses.    The  whole  breadth 
of  the  northern  extremity  of  this  sea,  which  was 
about  three  hundred  miles,  having  crossed  oar 
plane,  we  entered  upon  a  wild  mountainous  re- 
gion abounding  with  more  extensive  forests  of 
larger  trees  than  we  had  before  segn— the  species 
of  which  I  have  no  good  analogy  to  describe. — 
In  general  contour  they  resembled    our   forest 
oak;  but  they  were  much  more  superb  in  fo- 
liage,  having  broad  glossy  leaves  like  those  of 
the   laurel*  and  tresses  of  yellow  flowers  which 
hung,  in  tne  open  glades,  from  the  branches  to 
the  ground.    These  mountains  passed,  we  arri- 
ved at  a  region  which  filled   us  with  astonish- 
ment    It  was,  an  oval  valley,  surrounded,  ex- 
cept at  a   narrow  opening  towards   the   south, 
by  hills,  red  as  the  purest  vermilion,  and   evi- 
dently crystallised*,  for  wherever  a  precipitous 
chasm  appeared — and   these  chasms  were   very 
frequent,  and  of  immense  depth, — the  perpendi- 
cular sections  presented  conglomerated   masses 
,  of  polygon  crystals  evenly  fitted  to  each  other, 
and  arranged   in  deep  strata,  which  grew  dark- 
er in  color  as  they  descended  to  the  foundations 
of  the  precipices.      Innumerable  cascades  were* 
bursting  forth  from  the  breasts  of  every  one 
of  those  cliffs,  and    some   so  near   their   sum* 
mils,  and  with  such  great  force,  as  to  form  arches 
many  yards  in  diameter.    I  never  was  so  vividly 
reminded  of  Byron's  simile,    "the  tail  of   the 
white  horse  in  the  Revelations."    At  the  foot  of 
this  boundary  of  hills  was  a  perfect  zone  of  woods 
surrounding  the  whole  valley,  which  was  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  wide,  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  about  thirty  in  length.    Small  col- 
lections of  trees  of  every  imaginable  kind,  were 
scattered  about  the  whole  luxuriant  area ;   and 
here  our  inagnifiers  blessed  our  panting  hopes  with 
specimens  of  conscious  existence.    In  the  shade  of 
the  woods  on  the  south  eastern  side,  we  beheld 
continuous  herds  of  brown  quadrupeds,  having 
all  the  external  characteristics  of  the  bison,  but 
more  diminutive  than  any  species  of  the  bss  genus 
in  our  natural  history.    Its  tail  was  like  that  of  our 
bos  grunniens;  but  in  its  semicircular  horns,  the 
hump  on  its  shoulders,  the  depth  of  its  dew-lap, 
and  the  length  of  its  shaggy  hair,  it  closely  re- 
sembled the  species  to  which  I  first  compared  it 
It  had,  however,  one  widely  distinctive  feature, 
which,  we  afterwards  found  common  to  nearly 
every  lunar  quadruped  we  have  discovered ;  name- 
ly, a  remarkable  fleshy  appendage  over  the  eyes, 
crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  forehead  and 
united  to  the  ears.    We  could  most  distinctly  per- 
ceive this  hairy  veil,  which  was  shaped  like  the 
upper  front  outline  of  the  cap  known  to  the  ladies 
as  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts  cap,  lifted  and  lowered 
by  means  of  the  ears.    It  immediately  occurred  to 
the  acute  mind  of  Dr.  Herschel,  that  this  was  a 
providential  contrivance  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the 
animal  from  the  great  extremes  of  light  and  dark- 
ness to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the 
moon  are  periodically  subjected. 

The  next  animal  perceived  would  be  classed  on 
earth  as  a  monster.  It  was  of  a  blueiah  lead  co- 
lor, about  the  size  of  a  goat,  with  a  head  and  beard 
like  him,  and  a  tingU  horn,  slightly  inclined  for- 
ward, from  the  perpendicular.  The  female  was 
destitute  of  the  horn  and  beard,  but  had  a  much 
longer  tail-— It  was  gregarious,  and  chiefly  aboun- 
ded on  the  acclivitous  glades  of  the  woods.  In 
elegance  of  symmetry,  it  rivalled  the  antelope,  and 
like  him  it  seemed  an  agile  sprightly  creature,  run- 
ning with  great  speed,  and  springing  from  the  green 
tori  with  all  the.  unaccountable  anucs  of  a  lamb  or 
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kitten.  This  beautiful  creature  afforded  us  the 
most  exquisite  amusement.  The  mimicry  of  its 
movements  upon  our  white  painted  canvass,  was 
as  faithful  and  luminous  as  that  of  animals  within  a 
few  yards  of  a  camera  obscura  when  seen  pictur- 
ed upon  its  tympan.  Frequently  when  attempting 
to  put  our  fingers  upon  its  beard,  it  would  sudden- 
ly round  away  into  oblivion,  as  if  conscious  of  our 
earthly  impertinence ;  but  then  others  would  ap- 
Jpear,  whom  we  could  not  prevent  from  nibbling  the 
nerbage,  say  or  do  what  we  would  to  them. 

On  examining  the  centre  of  this  delightful  val- 
ley, we  found  a  large  branching  river,  abounding 
with  lovely  islands,  and  water-birds  of  numerous 
kinds.<^-A  species  of  grey  pelican  was  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  but  a  black  and  white  crane  with  unrea- 
sonably long  legs  and  bill,  were  also  very  common. 
We  watched  their  piscivorous  experiments  a  long 
time,  in  hopes,  of  catching  sight  of  a  lunar  fish ;  but 
although  we  were  not  favored  in  this  respect,  we 
could  easily  guess  the  purpose  for  which  they 
plunged  their  long  necks  so  deeply  beneath  the 
water.  Near  the  upper  extremity  of  one  of  these 
islands,  we  obtained  a  glimpse  of  a  strange  am- 
phibious creature  of  a  spherical  form,  which  rol- 
led with  great  velocity  across  the  pebbly  beach, 
and  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  strong  current  which 
set  off  from  this  angle,  of  the  island.  We  were 
compelled,  however,  to  leave  this  prolific  valley 
unexplored  on  account  of  clouds  which  were  evi- 
dently accumulating  in  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
our  own  being  perfectly  translucent.  But  this  was 
itself  an  interesting  discovery,  for  more  distant  ob- 
servers had  questioned  or  denied  the  existence  of 
any  humid  atmosphere  in  this  planet. 

The  moon  being  now  low  on  her  descent,  Dr. 
Herschel  inferred  that  the  increasing  refrangibilUy 
of  her  rays  would  prevent  any  satisfactory  protrac- 
tion of  our  labors,  and  our  minds  being  actually 
fatigued  with  the  excitement  of  the  high  enjoy- 
ments we  had  partaken,  we  mutually  agreed  to 
call  in  the  assistants  at  the  lens,  and  reward  their 
vigilant  attention  with  congratulatory  bumpers  of 
the  best  "East  India  Particular."  It  was  not. 
however,  without  regret  that  we  left  the  splendid 
valley  of  the  red  mountains,  which,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  arms  of  our  royal  patron,  we  denomi- 
nated "  the  Valley  of  the  unicorn ;"  and  it  may 
be  found  in  Blunt's  map,  about  midway  between 
the  Mare  Foscunditatis,  and  the  Mare  Nectaris." 

The  nights  of  the  11th  and  12th  being  cloudy 
were  unfavorable  to  observation ;  but  on  those  of 
the  13th  and  14th  further  animal  discoveries  were 
made  of  the  most  exciting  interest  to  every  hu- 
man being.  We  give  them  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  our  accomplished  correspondent : — 

"The  astonishing  and  beautiful  discoveries  which 
we  had  made  during  our  first  night's  observation, 
and  the  brilliant  promise  which  they  gave  of  the  fu- 
ture, rendered  every  moonlight  hour  too  precious 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  deprivation  occasioned  by 
these  two  cloudy  evenings;  and  they  were  not 
borne  with  strictly  philosophical  patience,  notwith- 
standing our  attention  was  closely  occupied  in  su- 
perintending the  erection  of  -additional  props  and 
braces  of  the  twenty-four  feet  lens,  which  we  found 
had  somewhat  vibrated  in  a  high  wind  that  arose 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th.    The  night  of  the  13th 
[January]  was  one  of  pearly  purity  and  loveliness. 
The  moon  ascended  the  firmament  in  gorgeous 
splendor,  and  the  stars,  retiring  around  her,  left  her 
the  unrivalled  queen  of  the  hemisphere.    This  be- 
ing die  last  night  but  one  in  the  present  month, 
during  which  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting her  western  limb,  on  account  of  the  libra- 
Uon  in  longitude  which  would  thence  immediately 
ensue,  Dr.  Herschel  informed  us  that  he  should  di- 
rect our  researches  to  the  parts  No.  2, 1 1, 26,  and 
30,  in  Blunt's  map,  and  which  are  respectively 
known  in  the  modern  catalogue  by  the  names  of 
Endymion,  Cleomedes,  Longrenus,  and  Petavius. 
To  the  careful  inspection  of  these,  and  the  regions 
between  them  snd  the  extreme  western  rim,  he  pro- 
posed to  devote  the  whole  of  this  highly  favored 
night    Taking  then  our  twenty-five  miles  breadth 
of  her  surface  upon  the  field  view,  and  reducing  it. 
to  a  slow  movement,  we  soon  found  the  first  very 
singularly  shaped  object  of  our  inauiry.    It  was  a 
highly  mountainous  district,  the  loftier  chains  of 
which  form  three  narrow  ovals,  two  of  which 
approach  each  other  in  slender  points,  and  are 
united  by  one  mass  of  hills  of  great  length  and 
elevation;   thus  presenting  a  figure   similar  to 
that  of  a  long  skein  of  thread,  the  bows  of  which 
have  been  gradually  speed  open  from  their  con- 
necting knot.    The  third  oval  looks  also  tike 


a  skein,  and  lies  as  if  carelessly  dropped  from 
nature's  hand  m  connection  with  the  other;  but 
that  which  might  fancifully  be  supposed  as  having 
formed  the  second  bow  of  this  second  skein,  is  cut 
open,  and  lies  in  scattered  threads  of  smaller  hills 
which  covers  a  great  extent  of  level  territory.  The 
ground  plan  of  these  mountains  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  has  been  drawn ;  and  in  Blunt's,  which  is  the 
best,  it  agrees  exactly  with  my  description.  With- 
in the  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  the  broken  bow  of  hills 
last  mentioned,  stands  an  oval  shaped  mountain  en- 
closing a  valley  of  immense  area,  and  having*,  on 
its  western  ridge,  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  terrible 
eruption.  To  the  northeast  of  this,  across  the  bro- 
ken, or  what.  Mr.  Holmes  called  "  the  vagabond 
mountain,"  are  three  other  detached  oblong  forma- 
tions, the  largest  and  last  of  which  is  marked  F  in 
the  catalogue,  and  fancifully  denominated  the  Mare 
Mortuum.  or  more  commonly  the  •'  Lake  of  Death." 
Induced  by  a  curiosity  to  divine  the  reason  of  so 
sombre  a  title,  rather  than  by  any  more  philosophi- 
cal motive,  we  here  first  applied  our  hydro-oxygen 
magnifiers  to  the  focal  image  of  the  gi  eat  lens.  Our 
25  miles  portion  of  this  great  mountain  circus,  had 
comprehended  the  whole  of  its  area,  and  of  course 
the  two  conical  hills  which  rise  within  it  about  five 
miles  from  each  other ;  but  although  this  breadth 
of  view  had  heretofore  generally  presented  its  ob- 
jects as  if  seen  within  a  terrestrial  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles,  we  were,'  in  this  instance,  unable 
to  discern  these  eternal  hills  with  any  such  degree 
of  distinctness.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
mist  or  smoke  around  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
volcano  which  we  had  left  in  the  southwest,  and 
yet  they  were  comparatively  indistinct  upon  the 
canvass.  (  On  sliding  in  the  gas-light  lens,  the  mys- 
tery was  immediately  solved.  They  were  old  cra- 
ters of  extinct  volcanoes,  from  which  still  issued  a 
heated  though  transparent  exhalation  that  kept 
them  in  an  apparently  oscillatory  or  trembling  mo- 
don,  most  unfavorable  to  examination.  The  cra- 
ters of  both  of  these  hills,  as  nearly  as  wc  could 
judge  under  this  obstruction,were  about  15  fathom 
deep,  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  fire,  and  of  near- 
ly a  yellowish  white  color  throughout.  The  diam- 
eter of  each  was  about  nine  diameters  of  our  pa  int- 
ed  circle,  or  nearly  450  feet ;  and  the  width  of  the 
rim  surrounding  them  about  1000  feet;  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  narrow  mouths,  these  two  chim- 
neys of  the  subterranean  deep  had  evidently  filled 
the  whole  area  of  the  valley  in  which  they  stood 
with  the  lava  and  ashes  with  which  it  was  encum- 
bered, and  even  added  to  the  height,  if  not  indeed 
caused  the  existence  of  the  oval  chain  of  mountains 
which  surrounded  it.  These  mountains,  as  subse- 
quently measured  from  the  level  'of  some  large 
lakes  around  them,  averaged  the  height  of  2800  feet, 
and  Dr.  Herschel  conjectured  from  this  and  the 
vast  extent  of  their  abutments,  which  ran  for 
many  miles  into  the  country  around  them,  that 
these  volcanoes  must  have  been  in  full  activity  for 
a  million  of  years.  Lieut  Drummond,however,  ra- 
ther supposed  that  the  whole  area  of  this  oval  val- 
ley was  but  the  exhausted  crater  of  one  vast  volca- 
no, which  in  expiring  had  left  only  these  two  im- 
becile representatives  of  its  power.  I  believe  Dr. 
Herschel  himself  afterwards  adopted  this  proba- 
ble theory,  which  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the  uni- 
versal geology  of  the  planet.  There  is  scarcely 
a  hundred  miles  of  her  surface,  not  even  excepting 
her  large  seas  and  lakes,  in  which  circular  or  oval 
mountainous  ridges  may  not  be  easily  found  ;  and 
many,  very  many  of  these  having  numerous  in- 
closed hills  in  full  volcanic  operation,  which  are 
much  lower  than  the  surrounding  circles,  admit  of 
no  doubt  that  each  of  these  great  formations  are 
the  remains  of  one  vast  mountain  which  has  burnt 
itself  out,  and  left  only  these  wide  foundations  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  A  direct  proof  of  this  is 
afforded  of  a  tremendous  volcano  now  in  its  prime, 
which  I  shall  afterwards  notice.  What  gave  the 
name  of  u  The  Lake  of  Death"  to  the  annular 
mountain  I  have  just  described,  was,  I  suppose, 
the  dark  appearance  of  the  valley  w  hich  it  encloses, 
and  which  to  a  more  distant  view  than  we  obtain-  I 
ed,  certainly  exhibits  the  general  aspect  of  the  wa- 
ters on  this  planet,  The  surrounding  country  is 
fertile  to  excess ;  between  this  circle  and  No.  2 
(Emdymion)  which  we  proposed  first  to  examine, 
we  counted  no  less  than  twelve  luxurient  forests, 
divided  into  open  plains,  which  waded  in  an  o- 
cean  of  verdure,  and  were  probably  prairies  like 
those  of  North  America.  In  three  of  these  we 
discovered  numerous  herds  of  quadrcpeds  simi- 
lar to  our  friends  the  bisons  in  the ,  Valley  of  the 
Unicom,  but  of  much  larger  puse ;  and  scarcely 


a  piece  of  woodland  occurred  in  our  panorama 
which  did  not  dazzle  our  vision  with  flocks  of  white 
or  red  birds  upon  the  wing. 

"  At  length  we  carefully  explored  the  Endymion. 
We  found  each  of  the  three  ovals  volcanic  and  ste- 
rile within ;  but  without,  most  rich,  throughout  the 
level  regions  around  them,in  every  imaginable  pro- 
duction of  a  bounteous  soil.  Dr.  Herschel  has  clas- 
sified not  less  than  thirty-eight  species  of  forest  trees 
and  nearly  twice  this  number  ofplants,found  in  this 
tract  alone,which  are  widely  different  to  those  found 
in  more  equatorial  latitudes.  Of  animals,  he  classi- 
fied nine  species  of  mammalia,  and  five  of  oviparia. 
Among  the  former  is  a  small  kind  of  reign-deer,  the 
elk,  the  moose,  the  horned  bear,  and  the  biped  Den- 
ver. The  last  resembles  the  beaver  of  the  oarthin 
every  other  respect  than  in  its  destitution  of  a  tail, 
and  its  invariable  habit  of  walking  upon  only  two 
feet.  It  carries  its  young  in  its  arms  like  a  human 
beinx,  and  moves  with  an  easy  gliding  motion.  Its 
huts  are  constructed  better  ana  higher  than  those  of 
many  tribes  of  human  savages,  and  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  smoke  in  nearly  all  of  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire- 
Still  his  head  and  body  differ  only  in  the  points  sta- 
ted from  that  of  the  beaver,  and  it  was  never  seen 
except  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which 
it  has  been  observed  to  immerse  for  a  period  of  se- 
veral seconds. 

"  Thirty  degrees  farther  south,  is  No.  11,  or 
Cleomedes,  an  immense  annular  mountain,  con- 
taining three  distinct  craters, which  have  been  so  long 
extinguished  that  the  whole  valley  around  them, 
which  is  eleven  miles  in  extent,  is  densely  crowded 
with  woods  nearly  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  Not 
a  rod  of  vacant  land,  except  thotops  of  these  cra- 
ters, could  be  descried,  and  no  living  creature  ex- 
cept a  large  white  bird  resembling  the  stork.    At 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  valley  is  a  natural 
archway  or  cavern,  200  feet  high,  and  100  wide, 
through  which*  runs  a|  river  that  discharges  itself 
over  a  precipice  of  grey  rocks  80  feet  in  depth  and 
then  forms  a  branching  stream  through  a  beautiful 
thampaign  district  for  many  miles.    Within  twen- 
ty muesiof  this  cataract  is  the  largest  lake,  or  ra- 
ther inland  sea,  that  has  been  found  throughout 
the  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  which 
this  illuminated  side  of  the  moon  contains.    Its 
width  from  east  to  west,  is  189  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south,  266  miles.    Its  shape  to  the  north- 
ward is  not  unlike  that  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and 
it  is  studded  with  small  islands,  most  of  which  are 
volcanic    Two  of  these,  on  the  eastern  side,  are 
now  violently  eruptive  j  but  our  lowest  magnify- 
ing power  was  too  great  to  examine  them  with 
convenience,  on  account  of  the  cloud  of  smoke  and 
ashes  which  beclouded  our  field  of  view  j  as  seen 
by  Lieut.  Drummond,  through  our  reflecting  teles- 
cope of  2000  times,  they  exhibited  great  brilliancy. 
In  a  bay,  on  the  western  side  of  this  sea,  is  an  island 
55  miles  long,  of  a  crescent  form,  crowded  through 
its  entire  sweep  with  the  most  superb  and  wonder- 
ful natural  beauties,  both  of  vegetation  and  geology* 
Its  hills  are  pinnacled  with  tall  quartz  crystals,  ot  so 
rich  a  yellow  and  orange  hue  that  wc  at  first  sup- 
posed them  to  be  pointed  flames  of  fire  {  and  they 
spring  up  thus  from  smooth  round  brows  of  hilu 
which  are  covered  as  with  a  velvet  mantle.    Even 
in  the  enchanting  little  valleys  of  this  winding 
island,  we  could  often  see  those  splendid  natural 
spires,  mounting  in  the  midst  of  deep  green  woods, 
like  church  steeples  in  the  vale  of  Westmoreland, 
We  here  first  noticed  the  bar  palm  tree,  which 
differs  from  that  of  our  tropical  latitudes  only  in  the 
peculiarity  of  very  large  crimson  flowers,  instead 
of  the  spadix  protruded  from  the  common  calx. 
We,   however,  perceived  no  fruit  on  any  spe. 
cimens  we  saw  ;  a  circumstance  which  we  aU 
tempted  to  account  for  from  the  great  (theoretical) 
extremes   in  the  lunar  climate.     On  a   curious 
kind  of  tree-melon  we  nevertheless  saw  fruit  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  every  stage  of  inception 
and  maturity.    The  general  color  of  these  woods 
was  a  dark  green,  though  not  without  occasional 
admixtures  of  every  tint  of  our  forest  seasons. 
The  hectic  flush  of  autumn  was  often  seen  kindled 
upon  the  cheek  of  earliest  spring,  and  the  eay  dra- 

aof  summer,  in  some  places,  surrounded  trees 
3ss  as  the  victims  of  winter.  It  seemed  as  if 
all  the  seasons  here  united  hands  in  a  circle  of  per- 
petual harmony.  Of  animals,  we  saw  only  an  ele- 
gant striped  quadruped,  about  three  feet  high,  like 
a  miniature  Zebra,  which  was  always  in  small 
herds  on  the  green  sward  of  the  hills ;  and  two  or 
three  kinds  of  long  tailed  birds  which  we  judged 
(o  be  golden  and  Hue  pheasants,   On  the  shores, 
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however,  we  saw  countless  multitudes  of  univalve 
shell  fish,  and  among  them  some  huge  flat  ones 
which  all  three  of  my  associates  declared  to  becor- 
nu  amnions ;  and  I  confess  I  was  here  compelled 
tb  abandon  my  skeptical  substitution  of  pebbles. — 
The  cliffs  all  along  these  shores  were  deeply  un- 
dermined by  tides ;  they  were  very  cavernous, 
and  yellow  crystal  stalactites  larger  than  a  man's 
thigh  were  shooting  forth  on  all  sides.  Indeed 
every  foot  of  this  island  appeared  to  be  crystalized; 
masses  of  fallen  crystals  were  found  on  every 
beach  we  explored,  and  beamed  from  every  frac- 
tured head  land.  It  was  more  like  a  creation  of  an 
oriental  fancy,  than  a  distant  variety  of  nature 
brought  By  the  powers  of  science  to  ocular  de- 
monstration. The  striking  dissimilitude  of  this 
island  to  every  other  we  had  found  on  these  wa- 
ters, and  its  near  proximity  to  the  main  land,  led 
us  to  suppose  that  it  must  some  time  have  been  a 
port  of  it ;  more  especially  as  its  crescent  bay  em- 
braced the  first  of  a  chain  of  smaller  ones  which  ran 
directly  thither.  This  first  one  was  a  pure  quartz 
rock,  about,  three  miles  in  circumference,  towering 
in  naked  majesty  from  the  blue  deep  without  either 
shore  or  shelter.  But  it  glowed  in  the  sun  almost 
like  a  sapphire,  as  did  all  the  lesser  ones  of  whom  it 
seemed  the  king.  Our  theory  was  speedily  con- 
firmed ;  for  aTl  the  shore  of  the  main  land  was  bat- 
tlemented  and  spired  with  those  unobtainable  jew- 
els of  nature,  and  as  we  brought  our  field  of  view 
to  include  the  utmost  rim  of  the  illumiuated  bounda- 
ry of  the  planet,  we  could  still  see  them  blazing  in 
crowded  battalions  as  it  were,  through  a  region  of 
hundreds  of  miles.  In  fact,  we  could  not  conjec- 
ture where  this  gorgeous  land  of  enchantment  ter- 
minated j  for  as  the  rotary  motion  of  -  the  planet 
bore  these  mountain  summits  from  our  view,  we 
became  further  remote  from  the  western  bounda- 
ry. 

"  We  were  admonished  by  this  to  lose  no  time  in 
seeking  the  next  proposed  object  of  our  search,  the 
Langrenus,  or  No.  26,  which  is  almost  within  the 
verge  of  the  libration  in  longitude,  and  of  which, 
for  this  reason,  Dr.  Herscbe;  entertained  some  sin- 
gular reasons,  • 

"  After  a  short  delay  in  advancing  the  observa- 
tory upon  the  levers,  and  in  regulating  the  lens,  we 
found  our  object  and  surveyed  it  It  was  a  dark 
narrow  lake  seventy  miles  long,  bounded  on  the 
east,  north  and  west,  by  red  mountains  of  the  same 
character  as  those  surrounding  the  valley  of  the 
Unicom,  from  which  it  is  distant  to  the  south  weqt 
about  160  miles.  This  lake,  like  that  valley,  opens 
to  the  south  upon  a  plain  not  more  than  ten  miles 
wide,  which  is  here  encircled  by  a  truly  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre  of  the  loftiest  order  of  lunar  hills. 
For  a  semi-circle  of  six  miles  these  hills  are  riven, 
from  their  brow  to  their  base,  as  perpendicularly  as 
the  outer  walls  of  the  Coloseum  at  Rome  ;  but  here 
exhibiting  the  sublime  altitude  of  at  least  two  thou- 
sand feet,  in  one  smooth  unbroken  surface.  How 
nature  disposed  of  the  huge  mass  which  she  thus 
prodigally  carried  out,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it 
is  that  there  are  no  fragments  of  it  left  upon  the 
plain,  which  is  a  declivity  without  a  single  promi- 
nence except  a  billowy  tract  of  woodland  that  runs 
in  many  a  wild  vagaryof  breadth  and  course  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  tremendous  height  and 
expansion  of  this  perpendicular  mountain,  with  its 
bright  crimson  front  contracted  with  the  fringe  of 
forest  on  its  brow,  and  the  verdure  of  the  open 
plain  beneath,,  filled  our  canvass  with  a  landscape 
unsurpassed  in  unique  grandeur  by  any  we  had 
beheld.  Our  25  miles  perspective  included  this  re- 
markable  mountain,  the  plain,  a  part  of  the  lake, 
and  the  last  graduated  summits  of  the  range  of 
hills  by  which  the  latter  is  nearly  surrounded. — 
We  ardently  wish  that  all  the  world  could  view 
a  scene  so  strangely  grand,  and  our  pulse  beat  high 
with  the  hope  of  one  day  exhibiting  it  to  our 
eouoiLrymen  in  some  part  of  our  native  land,-— 
But*  we  were  at  length  compelled  to  destroy  our 
picture,  as  a  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  magni- 
fying its  parts  for  scientific  inspection.  Our  plane 
was  of  course  immediately  covered  with  the  ruby 
front  of  this  mighty  amphitheatre,  its  tall  figures, 
leading  cascades,  and  rugged  caverns.  As  its 
almost  intermediate  sweep  was  measured  off  upon 
canvass,  we  frequently  saw  long  lines  of  some  yel- 
low metal,  banging  from  the  crevices  of  the  hori* 
zontal  strata  in  wide  net  work,  or  straight  pendant 
branches.  We  of  course  concluded  that  this  was 
vkgin  gold,  and  we  had  no  assay-master  to  prove 
die  contrary.  On  searching  the  plain,  over  which 
we  had  observed  the  woods  roving  in  ail  the  shapes 
of  clouds  in  the  sky,  we  were  again  delighted  with 
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the  discovery  of  animals.  The  first  observed  was 
a  quadruped  with  an  amazingly  long  neck,  head 
like  a  sheep,  bearing  two  long  spiral  horns,  white 
as  polished  ivory,  and  standing  in  perpendicular 
parallel  to  each  other.  Its  body  was  like  that  of  a 
deer,  but  its  fore  legs  were  most  disproportionally 
long,  and  its  tail,  which  was  very  bushy  and  of  a 
show  whiteness,  curled  high  over  its  rump,  and 
hung  two  or  three  feet  by  its  side.  Its  colors  were 
bright  bay  and  white,  in  brindle  patches,  clearly 
denned  but  of  no  regular  form.  It  was  found  only 
in  pairs,  in  spaces  between  the  woods,  and  we  haid 
no  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  speed  or  its  hab- 
its. But  a  few  minutes  only  elapsed  before  three 
specimens  of  another  animal  appeared,  so  well 
known  to  all  that  we  fairly  laughed  at  the  recogni- 
tion of  so  familiar  an  acquaintance  in  so  distant  a 
land.  They  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  three 
good  large  sheep,  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
the  farms  of  Leicestershire,  or  the  shambles  of 
LeadenhaH  market.  With  the  utmost  scrutiny  we 
could  find  no  mark  of  distinction  between  those 
and  those  of  our  native  soil ;  they  had  not  even  the 
appendage  over  the  eyes,  which  I  have  described 
as  common  to  lunar  quadrupeds.  Presently  they 
appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  on  reducing  the 
lenses,  we  found  them  in  flocks  over  a  great 
part  of  the  valley.  I  need  not  say  how  desirous 
we  were  of  finding  shepherds  to  these  flocks,  and 
even  a  man  with  blue  apron  and  rolled  up  sleeves, 
would  have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  us,  if  not  to 
the  sheep  j  but  they  fed  in  peace,  lords  of  their  own 
pastures,  without  either  protector  or  destroyer  in 
human  shape. 

"  We  at  length  approached  the  level  opening  to 
the  lake,  where  the  valley  narrows  to  a  mile  in 
width,  and  displays  scenery  on  both  sides,  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prose 
description,  imagination  borne  on  the  wings  of  po- 
etry, could  alone  gather  similes  to  portray  the  wild 
sublimity  of  this  landscape,  where  dark  oehemoth 
crags  stood  over  the  brows  of  Iofly  prepicices,  as  if 
in  ramparts  in  the  sky;  and  forests  seem  suspended 
mid  air.  On  the  eastern  side  there  was  one  soar- 
ing crag,  crested  with  trees,  which  hung  over  m  a 
curve  like  three-fourths  of  a  gothic  arch,  and  being 
of  a  rich  crimson  color,  it&enest  was  most  strange 
upon  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  association  of 
such  grandeur  with  such  beauty.  But  whilst  ga- 
zing upon  them  in  a  perspective  of  about  half  a 
mile,  we  were  thrilled  with  astonishment  to  per- 
ceive four  successive  flocks  of  large  winged  crea- 
tures, wholly  unlike  any  kind  of  birds,  descend 
with  a  slow  even  motion  from  the  cUfis  on  the  wes- 
tern side,  and  alight  upon  the  plain.  They  were 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hersche),  who  exclaimed, 
"Now,  gentlemen,  my  theories  against  your  proofs, 
which  you  have  often  found  a  pretty  even  bet,  we 
have  something  worth  looking  at ;  I  was  confident 
that  if  ever. wc  found  beings  in  human  shape,  it 
would  be  in  this  longitude,  and  that  they  would 
be  provided  by  their  Creator  with  some  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  locomotion  :  first  exchange  for  my 
number  D."  This  lens  being  soon  introduced, 
gave  is  a  fine  half  mile  distance  ;  and  we  counted 
three  parties  of  these  creatures,  of  twelve,  nine  and 
fifteen  in  each,  walking  erect  towards  a  small  wood 
near  the  base  of  the  eastern  precipices.  Certainly 
they  were  like  human  beings  for  their  wings  had 
now  disappeared,  and  their  attitude  in  walking 
was  both  erect  and  dignified.  Having  observed 
them  at  this  distance  for  some  minutes  we  introdu- 
ced lens  H.  z.  which  brought  them  to  the  apparent 
proximity  of  eighty  yards  ;  the  highest  clear  mag- 
nitude we  possessed  until  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  we  effected  an  improvement  in  the  gas- 
burners.  About  half  of  the  first  party  had  pass- 
ed beyond  our  canvass ;  but  of  all  the  others  we 
had  a  perfectly  distinct  and  deliberate  view.  They 
averaged  four  feet  in  height,  were  covered,  except 
on  the  face,  with  short  and  glossy  copper-colored 
hair,  and  had  wings  composed  of  a  thin  membrane, 
without  hair,  lying  snugly  upon  their  backs,  from 
the  top  of  the  shoulders  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.— 
The  face,  which  was  of  a  yellowish  flesh  color, 
was  a  slight  improvement  upon  that  of  the  large 
ourang  outang,  being  more  open  and  intelligent  in 
its  expression,  and  having  a  much  greater  expan- 
sion of  forehead.  The  mouth,  however,  was  very 
prominent,  though  somewhat  relieved  by  a  thick 
beard  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  lips  nir  more 
human  than  those  of  any  species  of  the  simia  ge- 
nus. In  general  symmetry  of  body  and  limbs  they 
were  infinitely  superior  to  the  ourang  outang ;  so 
much  so,  that,  but  for  their  long  wines,  Lieutenant 
Drummond  said  that  they  would  look  as  well  on  ft 
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parade  ground  as  some  of  the  old  cockney  militia ! 
The  hair  on  the  head  was  a  darker  color  than  that 
of  the  body,  closely  curled,  but  appareatljr  not 
woolly,  and  arranged  in  two  curious  semi-circles 
over  the  temple  of  the  forehead.    Their  feet  could 
only  be  seen  as  they  were  alternately  lifted   in 
walking ;  but,  from  what  we  could  see  of  them  in 
so  transient  a  view,  they  appeared  thin,  and  very 
protuberant  at  the  heel. 

"  Whilst  passing  across  the  canvass,  and  when- 
ever we  afterwards  saw  them,  these  creatures  were 
evidently  engaged  in  conversation ;  their  gesticu- 
lation, more  particularly  the  varied  action  of  their 
hands  an(J  arms,  appeared  impassioned  and  empha- 
tic. We  hence  inferred  that  they  were  rational 
beings,  and  although  not  perhaps  of  so  high  as 
order  as  others  which  we  discovered  the  next 
month  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Rainbows, 
they  were  capable  of  producing  works  of  art 
and  contrivance.  The  next  view  we  obtained  of 
them  was  still  more  favorable.  It  was  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a  (ittle  lake,  or  expanded^  stream,  which 
we  then  for  the  first  time  perceived  running  dowa 
the  valley  to  the  large  lake,  and  having  on  its 
eastern  margin  a  small  wood.  Some  of  these 
creatures  had  crossed  the  water  and  were  tying 
like  spread  eagles  on  the  'skirts  of  the  wood.  We 
could  then  perceive  that  their  wings  possessed  great 
expansion,  and  were  similar  in  structure  to  those 
of  the  bat,  being  a  semi-transparent  membrane,  ex- 
panded in  curvifineal  divisions  by  means  of  straight 
radii,  united  at  the  back  by  the  dorsal  integuments. 
But  what  astonished  us  very  much  was  the  circum- 
stance of  this  membrane  being  continued  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  legs,  united  all  the  way  down,  tho' 
gradually  decreasing  in  width.  The  wings  seemed 
completely  under  the  command  of  volition,  for  those 
of  the  creatures  whom  we  saw  bathing  in  the  wa- 
ter, spread  them  instantly  to  their  full  width,  waved 
them  as  ducks  do  theirs  to  shake  off  the  water,  and 
then  as  instantly  closed  them  again  in  a  compact 
form.  Our  further  observation  of  the  habits  of  these 
creatures,  who  Were  of  both  sexes,  led  to  results  so 
very  remarkable,  that  I  prefer  they  should  be  first 
laid  before  the  public  in  Dr.  Herschel's  own  work. 
where  1  have  reason  to  know  they  are  fully  ana 
faithfully  stated,  however  increduously  they  may 
be  received.  *  *  *  The  three  families 
then  almost  simultaneously  spread  their  wings  and 
were  lost  in  the  dark  confines  of  the  canvass,  before 
we  had  time  to  breathe  from  our  paraliziug  aston- 
ishment. We  scientifically  denominated  tnem  the 
Vespertillio-homo,  or  man-bat;  and  they  are 
doubtless  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  notwith- 
standing some  of  their  amusements  would  bat  ill 
comport  with  our  terrestrial  notions  of  decorum. — 
The  valley  itself  we  call  the  Ruby  Coliseum,  in 
compliment  to  its  stupendous  boundary,  the  six 
mile  sweep  of  red  precipices  two  thousand  feet 
high.  And  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  beingfar 
advanced,  we  postponed  our  tour  to  Petavious  (T?o. 
20)  until  another  opportunity." 

Wc  have  of  course  faithfully  observed  Dr.  Grant* 
private  injunction  to  omit  those  highly  curious  pas- 
sages in  his  correspondence,  which  he  wished  us  to 
suppress,  although  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  the 
force  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it.  It  is  true  the 
omitted  paragraphs  contain  facts  which  would  be 
whoHy  incredible  to  readers  who  do  not  carefully 
examme  the  principles  and  capacity  of  the  instru- 
ment with  wnich  these  marvellous  discoveries  have 
been  made  ;  but  so  will  also  nearly  all  of  those 
which  he  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  publish;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  thatwe  considered  the  explicit  de 
scription  which  we  have  given  of  the  telescope  so  im- 
portant a  preliminary.  From  these,  however,&  other 
prohibited  passages  which  will  be  published  by  Dr. 
Herschel,  with  the  certificates  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  colony,  and  of  several  Epis- 
copal, Wesleyan,  and  other  ministers,  who,  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  were  permitted,  under  the 
stipulation  of  temporary  secrecy,  to  visit  the  ob- 
servatory and  become  eye  witnesses  of  the  wonders 
which  they  were  requested  to  attest,  we  are  con- 
fident his  forthcoming  volumes  will  be  at  once  the 
most  sublime  in  science,  and  the  most  intense  in 
general  interest,  that  ever  issued  from  die  press. 

The  night  of  the  14th  displayed  the  moon  in  her 
mean  libration,  or  full ;  but  tne  somewhat  humid 
state  of  the  atmosphere  being  for  several  hours  less 
favorable  to  a  minute  inspection  than  to  a  general 
survey  of  her  surface,  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  latter  purpose.  But  shortly  after  midnight  die 
last  veil  of  mist  was  dissipated,  and  the  sky  being 
as  lucid  as  on  the  former  evenings,  the  attention  qf 

he  astronomers  was  Arrested  by  the  remarkably 
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"outlines  of  the  spot  marked  Gycho,  No.  18,  in 
Blunt's  lunar  chart ;  and  in  this  train'they  added 
treasures  to  human  knowledge  which  angel*  might 
well  desire  to  win. 

*  SCMVABY. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  an  officer  on 
board  (he  Delaware,  dated  off  Malta,  26th  June} 
1885— officers  and  crew  all  well  The  Delaware 
was  going  immediately  to  Tripoli. 

U  is  understood  that  the  Delaware  will  sail  for 
t^e  U.  States  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  reaches 
Pert  Mahon. 

Don  Thomas  Gener. — It  is  with  deep  feelings  of 
regret  we  learn  that  this  eminent  individual  died  at 
Matanzas,  about  the  16th  August.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  this  deplorable  and  unexpected  event, 
was  the  overturning  of  a  carriage — by  which  he 
received  some  mortal  hurt. 

We  know  few  indivic  uals  in  any  country,  whose 
loss  should  be  more  truly  looked  upon,  as  one  to  all 
lovers  of  freedom,  to  all  good  men.  A  man  of  head, 
of  heart,  and  of  hand,  Don  Thomas  Gener 
lacked  but  an  appropriate  sphere,  to  make  himself 
felt  as  one  fitted  to  decide  the  destinies  of  nations 
"With  the  high  acquirements  and  high  qualites  of  a 
Statesman,  he  combined  much  simplicity  of  charac* 
ter*~and  all  the  gentler  social  virtues.  As  a  phi- 
lanthropist, a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  father — his 
memory  wiH  endure,  while  the  grateful  hearts, 
which  in  all  those  relations  he  gladdened,  shall  con- 
tinue to  beau 

To  Cuba—of  which  glorious  island  no  one  bet- 
ter understood  than  he,  the  vast  resources*  and  pos- 
sible futurity — great  indeed,  is  the  cause  of  mourn-  J 
in£— at  this  untimely  death. 

Am  Act  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  small  Bills, 

passed  March  31, 1835. 

The  People  of  the  State  ofjfew  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 
Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  pay,  give,  or  offer  in  payment,  or 
in  any  way  circulate  or  attempt  to  circulate,  as 
money,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next,  within  tt)is  State,  any  bill,  note,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  any 
body  corporate,  of  a  denomination  less  than  two 
dollars :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  pay,  give,  or  offer  in  payment,  or 
ra  any  way  circulate  or  attempt  to  circulate,  as 
aforesaid,  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  March, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Thirty  Six, 
any  such  bill,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  of  a 
denomination  less  than  Three  Dollars;  nor  shall 
any  person  or  corporation  pay,  give  or  offer  in 
payment,  or  in  any  way  circulate  or  attempt  to 
circulate,  as  aforesaid,  at  any  time  after  the  First 
day  of  September,  One  Thousand  Sight  Hundred 
ana  Thirty  Six,  any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  debt  of  a  denomination  less  than  Five  Dol- 
lars, or  of  a  denomination  between  Five  Dollars 
and  Ten  Dollars. 

§  2.  Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  section,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  offence  five  times  the  nominal  value  of  any 
suqh  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt,  to  be  recov- 
ered with  costs  of  suit  in  the  name  and  for  the 
use  of  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  and  [ 
prosecute  such  suit  to  judgment  in  any  court  hav- 
ing cognizance  thereof! 

§  X  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  corporation 
having  banking  powers  in  this  State,  at  any  time 
after  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to 
issue  or  in  any  manner  put  in  emulation,  any  note, 
bill  or  other  evidence  of  debtj  of  any  denomination 
less  than  Two  Dollars;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  such  corporation,  at  any  time  after  the  first 
day  of  September  next,  to  iasee  or  in  any  manner 
put  in  circulation,  any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evi-* 
dencesjof  debt  of  any  denomination  less  than  Three 
Dollars ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  .for  any  such 
corporation,  at  any  time  after  the  First  day.  of 
March,  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  Thirty- 
six,  to  issue  or  in  any  manner  put  in  circulation, 
any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  of 
a  denomination  less  than  Five  Dollars ;  nor  shall 
it'  be  lawful  for  any  such  corporation  at  any  taae 
hereafter,  to  issue,  or  in  any  maimer  put  in  circu- 


lation, any  such  bills,  notes  or  other  evidences  of 
debt  of  a  denomination  between  Five- end  Ten 
Dollars. 

§  4.  Any  such  corporation  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  foregoing  section  shall  forfeit  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  bill  issued  or  put  in  circula- 
tion contrary  thereto,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name 
and  for  the  use  of  any  person  who  may  sue  there- 
for ;  the  court  of  chancery  may  by  injunction, 
restrain  such  corporation  and  its  officers  from  ex- 
ercising any  of  its  corporate  rights,  privileges  or 
franchises,  and  from  collecting  or  receiving  any 
debts  or  demands  and  from  paying  out,  or  in  any 
way  transferring  or  delivering  to  any  person 
any  of  the  moneys,  property,  or  effects  of  such 
corporation,  until  such  court  shall  further  order. 

J  5.  Any  person  who  shall  purchase  or  taka  at 
a  discount,  any  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
purporting  to  oe  issued  by  any  banking  corpora- 
tion or  body  corporate,  not  chartered  by  the  laws 
of  this  State,  ancfthe  circulation  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited by  this  act,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture 
provided  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  also  for- 
feit for  every  such  offence,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
to  be  recovered  with  costs,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  said  second  section ;  and  any  incorporated  com- 
pany in  this  State,  that  shall,  by  its  officers,  agents 
or  servants,  take  or  receive  in  tne  course  of  it*bu~ 
siness  any  such  bill,  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt, 
purporting  to  be  issued  by  any  corporation .  not 
chartered  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  forfeit  its  eharter. 

§  6.  So  much  of  the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to 
prohibit  the  circulation  of  bills  of  banks  not  char- 
tered by  the  laws  of  this  State,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  five  dollar*,"  passed  April  20, 1830,  as  is 
inconsistent  with  this  act,  is  hereby  repealed, 

§  7.  The  fifth  and  six  in  sections  of  this  act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  riR3r  day  of  September  next 

While  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  notify  all,  whom 
this  paper  may  reach,  of  the  actual  law  on 
this  subject,  (which  in  brief  is  that  aU  notes  tmrfer 
fats  dollars,  of  foreign  asnletjand  all  notes  under  tw* 
dollars,  of  New  York  banks,  are  now  prohibited,) 
we  must  add  the  expression  of  our  belief,  that  this 
law,  like  that  against  small  notes  from  other  States, 
which  has  for  the  last  five  years  been  on  our  statute 
books — will  in  effect  be— e  dead  letter.  Neither  the 
public  sentiment,  nor  the  public  convenience,  sanc- 
tion the  law,  and  against  them,  no  such  law  can  be 
executed. 

Packet  Ship  Sheffield. — The  passengers  by 
the  Sheffield  have  presented  Captain  F.  P.  Allen  a 
jwy  elegant  silver  pitcher  (made  in  Marquand's 
best  style),  in  testimony  of  their  sense  of  his  liber- 
ality, gentlemanly  attention,  and  nautical  skill, 
during  her  late  passage  from  Liverpool  to  this  port. 

The  editor  of  the  Transcript  has  discovered,  by 
reference  to  the  lown  records  of  Boston,  that  Geo. 
R.  T.  Hewes,  "  the  man  of  a  hundred  years,  who 
visited  us  last  July,"  and  was,  tosted  every  where 
as  4*the  last  of  the  tea-yarty,"  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  August,  1742— from  which  H  seems  that 
the  old  gentleman  has  been  adding  seven  ytars  to 
his  age — he  being  in  fact  only  nttuty-thret. — [lb.] 

Mr.  JjQrville  Tayior  is  on  his  return  from  a 
tour  throughout  the  state,  having  been  lecturing  in 
the  different  counties  on  the  deficiencies  of  common 
schools.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  him,  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  awakening  a  very  livery  inter- 
est in  the  behalf  of  our  district  schools,  and  has  re- 
ceived from  gtalfcmm  in  every  part  of  the  State  a 
hearty  co-operation,  and  the  warmest  welcome. — 
[Oneida  Wbig.J 

Sxneca  Faixs. — The  population  of  Seneca 
Falls  village  is  2,52$:  of  which  1,296  are  males, 
and  1,231  females. '  In  1825  that  village  contained 
only  265,  and  16 lain  1831.  Hydraulic  operations 
and  business  generally  have  kepi  paea  with  the 

population. 

• 

Perilous  Balloon  Ascknsion.— We  learn 
from  the  Lynchburg  Virginian,  that  Mr.  Hobari 
returned  to  that  place  on  Tuesday  last,  after  a  most 
penloua  flight  through  the  upper  regions.  The 
balloon  was  cut  from  the  cord  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
in  leas  than  an  hour  he  landed  near  Walker's 
church,  in  Prince  Edward  county—- distant  about 
38  miles!  We>  says  the  paper,  regret  that  Mr. 
Hobart  has  not  yet  been  able  to  prepare  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  dangerous  journey.    We  must,  there- 


fore, content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  stating 
a  few  of  the  prominent  particulars. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  balloon  left  the 
earth  it  was  lost  to  view  by  passing  into  a  cloud. 
Mr.  Hobart  informs  us,  that,  after  that  time,  he 
lost  sight  of  the  earth  entirely.    At  half  past  seven 
he  took  his  last  observation,  when  he  was  upward* 
of  three  miles  from  the  earth.    About  that  period, 
he  saw  two  brilliant  meteors,  one  in  the  north,  and 
the  other  in  the  west— the  latter  seeming  to  ap- 
proach him,  but  disappearing  without  coming  In 
contact,  very  much  to  Mr.  H's  relief,  who  feared 
the  ignition  of  the  gas.    Shortly  after,  he  encoun- 
tered a  severe  gale,  the' balloon  and  car  beingwhirl- 
ed  to  an  immense  height,  he  supposes  not  lees ' 
than  26,000  feet  from  the  earth,   from  the  effect* 
produced  upon  his  respiration  and  sense  of  hearing 
— finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  breathe,  and  be- 
ing entirely  unable  to  hear.    He  attempted  to  op- 
erate on  the  safety-valve,  but  from  his  inability  to 
fiear,  could  not  ascertain  whether  the  gas  escaped 
or  not.    In  this  situation  be  every  moment  feared 
the  balloon  would  burst,  and  that  some  of  his  blood 
vessels  would  be  raptured.    He  soon  found,  from 
the  elevation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  balloon,  that 
his  apprehensions  were  in  part  realised.    He  be* 
can  to  descend  with  great  velocity,  and  fortunate- 
ly landed  on  a  favorable  spot,  his  fall  being  broken 
by  a  pine  sappling,  on  which  heeiitfhted.    He  was 
hurled  from  the  car,   however,  with  considerable 
force,  and  was  severely  jarred  by  the  fall,  breaking 
his  valuable  barometer,  and  damaging  some  ef  hie 
other  instruments.     Had  he  descended   in   the 
woods,  by  which  he  was  nearly  surrounded,  he 
thinks  his  death  would  have  been  inevitable  ;  and  - 
he  evidently  had  a  very  narrow  escape.    On  ex- 
amining the  balloon,  it  was  found  to  have  eastained 
a  rent,  near  the   top,  of  about  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  several  parts  in  which  it  had  previous- 
ly broken  and  patched  had  all  been  re-opened.    It 
is  now  completely  ruined. 

Michigan. — An  extra  rheeting  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  convened  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Go- 
vernor, commenced  at  Detroit,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust. The  Governor  sent  to  tnem  a  long  message, 
recapitulating  the  whole  history  of  the  border  con- 
troversy, and  finally  submitting  for  their  decision, 
the  compromise  recommended  by  the  Commission* 
era  of  the  U.  S.,  Messrs.  Rush  and  Howard. 

Later  from  England.— By  the  ship  Trenton^ 
at  Boston,  London  papers  to  25th  July  ase  reoeiv-  • 
ed,  one  day  later  than  before.    They  announce  the  ' 
close  of  the  Irish  church  question,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  loss  of  the  amendment,  or  rather 
division  of  the  question,  proposed  by  Ssr  flees*  * 
Peel,  and  so  ably  enforced  in  the  speech  we  publish- ' 
ed  last  week — by  a  majority  of  37.    The  vote  was 
&r  the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Peel  282,  against  319. 

Lord  Stanley  spoke  in  favor  of  the  omoMhrrm. 
and  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  CConneU,  L*oi 
Morpeth,  and  Lord  John  Russell  against  it.  Lord 
John  Russell  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  put  te> 
him,  that  he  should  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers, 
bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in  England,  at 
the  next  session. 

It  was  averted,  on  the  authority  of  letter*  fxom 
Germany,  that  the  Northern  government*  were 
preparing  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  that  Count  Alardia,  the  afpnt  of  the  lat- 
ter at  Vienna,  had  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
Prince  Metternich  to  settle  the  terms.  It  was  sup* 
posed  that  the  defeat  of  Don  Carlos  in  his  aUewp* . 
to  get  possession  of  Bilboa,would  operate  unj&tvora-  ■ 
bly  for  his  interests  abroad. 

Later  from  France*— The  packet  ship  Natch- 
ez, Captain  White,  arrived  last  night  from  Havre,   * 
bringiug  papers  of  that  port  and  Paris*  to  the  24th, 
inclusive. 

The  Toulon  Journals  of  the  17th  inst  slate  that  ■ 
the  Cholera  had  been  evidently  on  the  decline 
there  for  several  days,  but  they  had  received  ac- 
count* of  its  having  increased  at  Grease  aad  Pre- 
kis,  and  had  also  broken  out  on  board  the  hulks  at  t 
jS  ice,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  convicts  bad 
been  sent  to  Vulefradche,    At  Toulon,  from  betac 
abandoned  by  their  colleagues,  Ases  #i  tfc»  Msgm** 
cipal  Counselors  have  died  from  fatigue. 

From  the  French  papers,  we  learnihat  the  want 
Qf  money  is  severely  felt  in  theCarlist  army.— 
The  last  supplies  of  cattle  by  the  French  purvey- 
ors have  net  been  paid  for,  and  the  t|oopaatesjW|  • 
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RAILROAD  CASTINGS* 

If  ANT  k  WARD,  Proprietor*  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chain  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
ctfUaf*  required  l»r  ndlwnds.  r-i  j  ftp.* 


. — »   ■     - — —      ■ 

*n  want  of  provisions.  The  inhabitants  of  Na- 
varre are  again  under  apprehensions  of  seeing 
their  country  traversed  by  the  armies..  The  large 
cattle  which  constitutes  their  wealth  have  almost 
wholly  disappeared. 

General  Mina  arrived  at  Toulon  from  Montpe- 
lier  on  the  17th  ult,  his  wound  being  completely 
healed.   '  »        r       / 

Letters  from  Vienna  and  Berlin  announce  in  pos- 
itive terms,  the  approaching  acknowledgment  of 
Don  Carlos  by  the  Northern  Powers.  This  ac- 
knowledgment will,  it  said,/  counterbalance  the 
etuwi-intervention  of  France  and  England. 

Letters  from  Algiers  of  the  12th  ult,  confirm 
the  intelligence  from  that  place  and  Oran,  respect- 
ing the  serious  check  experienced  by  the  French. 
A  more  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  encounter 
but  presents  nothing  further  of  consequence. 

[From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.] 
Texas,    ' 
Velasco,— Mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  August 
3d,  1836,  6 

The  Mexican  Government  appears  determined 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  political  change  about 
being  made  in  the  government  of  the  Republic,  to 
the  Colony  of  Texas,  or  in  other  words,  to  estab- 
lish here  a  despotic  Military  Government    But 
the  occupation  of  the  principal  ports,  and  the  sta- 
tions of  the  Colony  by  the  Mexican  troops,  pre- 
sents great  difficulties.    The  troops  are  all  concen- 
trated at  San  Antonio  De  Bexar,  not  a  soldier  hav- 
ing yet  appeared  at  San  Felipe,  Brazoria,  or  Gal- 
veston Bay.    The  settlers  are  not  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  Custom  Houses,  but  they  appear 
determined  to  resist  Military  Government,  especi- 
ally in  the  department  of  Nacogdoches— situated 
on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  where  an  effi- 
cient militia  was  formed,  more  than  sufficient  to  re- 
sist any  attack  on  that  side,  which,  however,  is  not 
in  the  least  apprehended,  owing  to  the  great  dis- 
tance from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.    The  commu- 
nications between  Nacogdoches  and  the  U.  States, 
were  perfectly  free,  and  the  arrivals  from  the  wes- 
tern States  were  more  considerable  than  last  year. 
In  some  departments  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony, 
the  militia  is  under  organization,  whilst  in  others 
the  people  remain  quiet,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  Mexican  troops.    Should  these  invade  San 
Felipe  and  Brazoria,  the  whole  country  will  soon 
be  in  arms  j  a  provisional  government  will  then  be 
established  at  Nacogdoches,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Colony,  or  its  union  with  the  United  States 
at  once  declared. 

A  Mexican  Government  Schooner  has  been 
cruising  for  some  days  past  on  the  coast,  and  is  at 
present  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brazos. 

Senor  Zavala  arrived  here  a  few  days  back,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  settlers. 

Colonel  Austin  is  daily  expected  from  New  Or- 
leans, but  being  now  considered  a  supporter  of  the 
administration  of  Santa  Anna,  he  has  lost  his  for- 
mer popularity  in  the  Colony.  For  my  part  I 
think  this  accusation  against  the  persecuted  Colo- 
nel, unfounded,  and  I  confidently  hope  it  will  turn 

OtttSO. 

The  Colony  continues  healthy,  and  the  crops 
very  good. 

Mexico. — We  have  received,  via  New  Orleans, 
Mexican  papers  to  the  28th  July.  The  general 
Congress  of  the  Union  met  again  at  the  City  of 
Mexico,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  with  the 
customary  ceremonies,  on  which  occasion  the  Vice 
President  Barracan,  in  a  speech  to  the  Representa- 
tives, exhorted  them  to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  to  ascertain  closely  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  regards  the  reforms  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
government  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of 
civil  war,  and  to  secure  permanent  order  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  country.  The  Count  of  Tagle,  Pre* 
•idem  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  replied  to 
the  Vice  President  in  a  long  speech,  in  which  we 
find  the  usual  professions  of  patriotism,  and  per- 
sonal pledges  by  the  House,  to  promote  the  liberty, 
peace,  and  welfare  of  the  Mexicans,  &c  No  mo- 
tion of  importance  had  yet  been  made  in  eithe 
House. 

The  country  remained  quiet.  The  ship  Monte- 
zuma was  to  leave  Vera  Cruz  the  1st  instant. 


'  w        ,  PARTNER.  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab* 
lishment.  No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. May-tf 

TO   CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION   AND 

MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia  and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Grading  and  Masonry,  of  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Pottsgrove  and  Norristown. 

In  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
long,  and  a  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
viile. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Engineer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  letting.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 


m 


Fhiladelpeia,  Sept.  2, 18S5. 
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TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  fcc. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City*  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  PO  WLER'S,  8l.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  RUTTERj  Contractor 

OCT  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Gazette  and 
Pennsylvania*!,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  U  Wall  street,  New- York.   23— tf 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  at  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  Railroad  Company's  Office,  In  the  city  of  Hud 
son,  until  the  5th  day  of  September  next,  for  excavating 
and  embanking  14  miles  of  their  Road  from  Arnold's  shop, 
near  Groat's,  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  to  the  state  line, 
and  also  for  constructing  8  Bridges,  from  60  to  70  feet  each, 
between  the  abutments.  Plans  of  the  masonry  and  su- 
perstructure of  the  bridges  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad 
Office.  Contractors  will  be  required  to  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials for  bridges;  ana:  the  masonry  to  be  completed  by 
the  1st  of  December  next.  The  road  to  be  graded  for  a 
donble  track,  24  feet  wide.  A  part  of  the  road  will  be 
heavy  rock  and  gravel  excavation.  Profiles  of  this  part  of 
the  route  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Railroad  Offlce.ln  Hud- 
son, and  also  at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer,  at  Chatham 
Four  Comer*.  The  road  will  be  divided  Into  sections  of 
one  half  and  one  mile  each  In  length,  and  prepared  for  ex- 
amination by  the  10th  of  August. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  far  furnishing  500,000 
feet,  B.  M.,  of  White  Oak  Rails,  6  by  7  Inches  square,  and 
16  feet  long.  Also,  15,000  Oak  or  Chesnut  Ties,  6  by  7 
Inches  square,  8  feet  long,  or,  If  round,  not  less  than  8 
Inches  in  diameter,  at  small  end.  Also,  500,000  feet  of 
Chesnut,  Pine,  or  Hemlock  0111s,  4  by  10  inches,  12, 16,  or 
20  feet  long. 

The  whole  to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Engi- 
neer, and  to  be  delivered  oa  the  line  of  the  road,  by  the 
15th  of  April,  1836. 

The  remaining  18  miles  of  the  route  will  be  put  under 
contract  as  soon  as  the  line  can  be  prepared. 

Persons  applying  for  contracts  will  be  expected,  unless 
personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  to  present  with  their 
proposals  recommendations  as  to  ability  to  perform  their 
contracts. 

-  $3r  Any  Information  on  the  subject  afforded  at  the  En- 
gineer's Office,  Chatham  Four  Corners. 

JAMES  MELLEN,  President. 
GEOROE  RICH,  Chief  Engineer. 

Hudson,  Aug.  1, 1835.  31— 5t 

A1IE8'  CELEBRATED  SHOVELS* 
SPADES*  Ac* 

500  dozens  Ames*  bask-strap  end  plain  Shovels, 
75    do      do     round-pointed  do 

150  .do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
100    do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150    do      do     steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Ptck  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

W1THERELL,  AMES  fc  CO. 

2  Liberty  street,  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  Jc  CO. 
34-ytf     8  Bute  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  *  CO., 
Peterson;  New-Jersey. 

Can  Wauls,  Boxes,  Axlbs,  and  Car  Sriine*.  made 
and  Sued  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Peterson,  N.  J.,  r*  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  Immediate  attention. 

Patetsoa,  Aug.  10,  1835.  34— ly 

STEPHENSON* 

Bmiderqfa  euptrior  etyle  e/Faeeenger  CareforRaU- 

road. 
No.  *04  Elizabethstrett,  near  Bleeoker  street, 
New-York. 

tj-  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  toese  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  gerlftm  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  Jtttf 


RAILROAD  OAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXE* 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

19"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry, Paterson,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  o>0O  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned^complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  k  GR08YENOR 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP*  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES* 

Sy*  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
e  at  the  Albany  Sp(ke  Factory. 
Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  ass 
Ship  and  Boat  8p(kes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA5TU8  COR- 
NING It  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sepHS^ly 

RAILWAY  IRON. 


05  tons  of  1    Inch  by  i  Inch,  1     Flat  Bar*  in  lengths  o 


300 

40 

800 

800 


do.  H  do. 
do.  if  do. 
do.  2  do. 
do.  2}  do. 
toon  expected. 


14  to  15  feet,  couueer  soak 
boles,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
'of  45  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


SCO  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  38  Inches  Hsnuui 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  diameter 
tor  Locomotive  wheels 

nA^ofVt^Jfa3MtZltKrtqincto*\»at£i*ior 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  doty,  to  State  Govern- 
ment* and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback: 
taken  In  part  payment.  A.  fc  G.  RALSTON. 

WJ,        .         •  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia, 
Models  and  samples  of  sjl  tbedifferentklndsof  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  In  use 
both  In  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  10  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS* 

*&»  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  quel- 
ky  warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  TrooghtonTco- 
gether  with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  k  O.  W.  BLUNT,  l«4  Water  street, 
J*i  **  -  coraer  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

0"  The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Inetru 
menm  In  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  not  superior. 
In  principles  of  costruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States:  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
eecopea— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purpose*. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG,        ^^ 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  ©Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  k?e  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 
^   .      .  ,  Baltimore,  18*2. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inqulrlesrespectingthe  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  th«e,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  inJor- 
aiatlon.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  In  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  Is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  * « Improved  Compass"  la  eight 
These  are  al  1  sxel  usi  ve  of  the  number  in  the  service  ol  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  butlittlo  repairs,  except  from  accidents 
to  which  all  instruments  of  theikind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 

passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 

any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  Is  superior 

to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 

ri-ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  tbl*  Road. 

This  instrument,  mors  recently  Improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.  It  Is  Indeed  the  mescconi 
nletely  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  belle** 
It  will  be  preferred ,  to  all  others  now  in  aselfor  laying  of 
ralls-and  In  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  he  as  hjenlv 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  .■"ewj 

Respectfully  thy  friend,     * 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  8up*tof  Constnetlee) 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February  laat 

Having  lor  the  last  two  years  made  constant time  » 
Mr.  Young's  '<  Patent  Improved  Compass,**  I  can  aaZr. 
VJ  ^•T«fc«<>bomucheenerl©r  to  any  other insusaaent 
of  the  -kind,  now  in  use,  end  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engmeer. 

Germantown,  February,  IS**. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  la  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculateo'rse? 
laying  oat  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose.      , 

a  a      JUNM  *•  CAMPBELL,  Eng.  PhUad. 

ml  If  Germem.  aadNorifat,  juilioest 
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Nbw-Yobk  and  Ebie  Railboad.— Wo 
hail  with  heart-felt  satisfaction  the  ap- 
proaching commencement  of  this  noble 
work.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  no- 
tice, that  the  Company  are  prepared  to  put 
under  contract  forty  mile*  of  the  road; 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  Engineer  that  as 
much  more  will  be  ready  for  contract  this 
fall.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Com- 
pany turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  bat  with  a  degree  of  firmness  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentlemen  who  have  em- 
barked in  the  enterprise,  they  go  a-head; 
and  the  result  of  their  independence,  firm- 
ness and  perseverance,  will  be,  to  overcome 
sectional  and  local  opposition,  and  to  can. 
vines  all,  who  have  sense  and  honesty 
enough  to  6c  convinced  of  any  thing,  that 
their  aim  is  to-  promote  the  general,  and 
their  eetrntry's,  prosperity. 

NBW-YORK  AND  ITtlE  RAILROAD. 
KJ-To  CoRucTou_P»poaabi  will  be  received  at 
la*  Ones  oTAI*  Compeay,  *o.  llWellBtnec,  IniaaCky 
of  No"  York,  until  the  Sth  of  November  neat,  fcr  the  grad- 
tag  of  forty  tsUtt  ofihe  Railroad,  along  the  Delavennj*. 
or,  aid*  attending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Catflkoon  Creek 
U*ofciitn-milMi-a*ufNewtiutjh)ti)  (ha  tillage  of  De- 
posit, In  ihe  Cuuoir  of  Delaware.  Tale  rartsosfib*  work 
b  now  ataked  oat  In  connmiani  neeilom.,  ganarallji  aterag- 
Infonaiailarinlengtli.  Plana  and  proOleaofthii  ane,  and 
pruned  forma  of  the  contract!,  (In  which  stipulations  will  be 
Inserted  prohibhlnnlhe  use  at  ardent  sphOa]  will  be  ready  for 
--*-"■' —  aB.mniJ  sfter.iha  SOth  t«"  SemeralHr  iniuiii.  at  the 
in  DlTlaim  EmjhiMr  of  die  Eastern  Dtriakel  ef 
--    '  "Ue  Railroad,  In  ilie  viUage  ef  Oa 

.......      Tetha  prlTiiepoT  accepting  only 

proposal!  u  (hey  ma*  deeni  for  Indr  advantage. 
-     «_~  1UU*  O.  KING,  Preeet 

***w  Tork,  Sept.  Kb,  le».  aae 


OSes  of  His  DIvMn 
tna  Sow  York  and  E 


We  give  jn  this  number  an  account,  with 
engravings,  of  Daglish's  Prize  Rail— and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  tome  of  our  numerous 
Railroad  Companies  will  test  its  value. 


We  owe  an  apology  to  our  punctual  cor- 
respondent  at  Avoylle  Ferry  for  the  apparent 
delay  of  hia  report  for  June,  but  it  was  re- 
ceived only  a  few  days  previous  to  that  for 
July.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  he  will  not 
discontinue  his  much  esteemed  favors — 
and  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  he  would 
give  a  brief  description  of  the  country  in 
which  he  resides,  and  also  of  the  adjoining 
territory  of  Texas,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nacogdoches.  ' 

We  have  more  than  ones  been  deajred,  by 
our  readers,  to  aak  P.  G.  V.  for  this  infor- 
mation, which  we  now  take  the  liberty  of 

Elibabbtbtowh  and  Somibvills,  N.J., 
Railboad, — We  have  been  favored  with  s 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  in 
rotation  to  the  above  named  railroad,  and 
its  continnation  to  Belvidere ;  where  it  is  to 
cross  the  Delaware  and  unite  with  the  Sui- 
quekanntth  and  Delaware  Railroad,  to  Pitts, 
ton,  on  the  Sosquehannah ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  New.  York  line,  to  connect  probably 
with  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  ei- 
ther at  Bingham  p ton,  or  Tioga  Point,  or 
froin.,— as  may  be  hereafter  deemed  expe- 

From  the  following  abstract  of  the  Report, 
it  appears  thai  the  route  is  altogether  fea- 
sible and  highly  eligibls  1  that  it  passes 
through  a  section  of  country  in  Now  Jer- 
sey rich,  not  only  in  agricultural  produc- 
tions, but  also  in  minerals  and  manufac- 
turing privileges—that  it  will  open  a  direct 
and  easy  conjmunieatJon  both  with  the  eaw 
thracite  and  bituminov*  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  same  time  divert 
to  this  city  much  of  the  trade  which  now 
descends  the  Susquehannsii  to  fSeltimore, 
and  the  Delaware,  to  Philadelphia. 

Our  attention  baa  boon  before  attracted 


to  this  route,  and  we  have  frequently  refer 
red  to  it,  as  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
city  of  New. York— and  the  more  we  reflect 
upon  it,  the  more  important  it  appears  to  us- 

We  shall  give  the  Report  entire  in  our 
next. 

The  route  proposed  ia  from  Elizebethlown  in 
New  Jersey  to  Sowervi lie,  thence  to  Clinton,lhence 
to  Phillipeburg,  opposite  Ration,  thence  to  Balti- 
more, thence  crossing  the  Delaware  to  the  Water 
Gup,  thence  to  Pulsion  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
thence  by  such  routes  ns  will  be  deemed  most  ad- 
vantageous to  join  the  N.York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

Acts  of  incorporation  eiist  for  these  respective 
routes  granted  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

From  Elixabclhtown  to  Somcnille,  the  curves 
for  n  railroad  are  few  and  of  large  radii — the  maxi- 
mum erope  only  S  feet  in  a  utile — distance  82  miles 
—abort  branches  may  be  msde  from  this  to  Rah. 
way,  Bridgetown,  New  Brunswick  and  Perth  Am- 

The  route  from  Somerville  to  Clinton,  SI  miles, 
of  easy  grade,  7  feet  elope  per  mile. 

From  Clinton  to  Belvidere,  73  miles,  easy  de- 
scent by  water  courses. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  (his  report  is  that 
which  touches  ouraelvea  at  New  York.    It  ia  affir> 


'ini  uh  hdw  1  ore  hdu  emuo  ruuinocui  at  rung- 
ampton.by  the  Legget's  Gap  Rail  Road,  or  at  She- 
era's  comer,  near  Tioga  pant,  by  the  Suaauehao- 
ah  Rail  Road,  for  both  of  which  Pennsylvania,  has 
granted  liberal  charters.  The  distance  then  to 
Portland  on  Lake  Erie,  by  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail  Route  is,  it  ia  said,  SIS  miles ;  making  by  this 
route  only  438  miles  from  New  York,  or  seventy 
miles  nearer  than  by  any  other  practical  route.  If 
the  route  from  Pittston  by  the  Susqucbaniiah  Rail 
Road  to  ll-e  New  York  line  ia  adopted  -it  posses 
within  ninu  miles  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
Bradford  mid  Tioga  counties,  and  the  course  of  the 
Lycoming,  which  runs  to  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanuah  and  the  Towanda,  which  atnptiea 
into  the  N.  branch  and  interlock  at  their  summit, 
y  mate  with  the  Elmim  and  Wil- 


Jersay— one  hundred  miles  nearer  by  this  than 
by  any  other  route.  It  is  estimated  that  200,000 
tons  of  bread  stuns,  lumber,  &c  annually  descend 
the  Sosquebannah,  from  within  SO  miles  of  the  N. 
York  line.  Two  millions  of  merchandise  are  an- 
nually consumed  by  the  counties  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  fbresta  abound  in  curled  maple  and 
other  choice  umber.    The  land  is  rich— dm  water 


abort  route,  upon  Philadelphia.  The  Delaware 
Water  Gap  protects  the  whole  route  from  all  com- 
petition,  giring  U  thus  a  natural  monopoly. 
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[Ftom  the  London  Mechanic*'  MagMdne.] 
baglish's  prize  bails  and  pedestals. 
Dear  Sir, — I  herewith  send  you  draw, 
ings  of  my  parallel  rail  and  joint  and  in- 
termediate pedestals,  with  the  mode  of 
fattening  them  to  the  stone  blocks  or  sleep- 
era,  and  also  of  my  method  of  keying  the 
rails  into  their  respective  pedestal ;  for  all 
which  I  obtained  the  premium  latelv  offered 
by  the  London  and  Birmingham  iRailway 
Directors,  with  the  exception  of  the  mode 
of  fastening  the  pedestals  to  the  stone  blocks, 
which  the  Committee  of  Reference  are  said 
to  have  thought  inferior  to  the  lewis-pin  of 
Mr.  Swinburn,  to  whom  the  Directors  ac- 
cordingly awarded  a  third  of  the  premium. 
I  have  also  added  sketches  of  certain  modi* 
ficattons  of  my  rail  and  pedestals,  which 
it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  under  par* 
tioular  circumstances!  and  in  some  peculiai 
localities. 

Fig.  1  (No,  8  of  the  Competition)  is  an 
end-section  of  the  parallel  rail  and  joint- 
pedestal  (the  pedestal  where  two  ends  of 
different  lengths  of  rail  meet;)  showing 
also  the  mode  of  keying  the  rafl  by  cotter 

e»         %f  w 


bolts,  (No.  3  of  the  Competition.)  Fig.  2  is 
a'plan  of  the  above ;  and  fig.  3  a  side-section. 
The  weight  80  lbs.  per  yard.  The  stone 
blocks  are  from  W  to  12  inches  thick,  and 
contain  from  4  to  5  cubic  feat ;  the  cotter 
bolts  are  $  inch  round.  J 

I  have  tried  this  form  of  rail  against  ten 
other  forms  of  rail  of  the  Hke  weight  per 
yard  or  thereabouts,  not  only  by  actually 
running  heavy  locomotive  engines  oyer 
them,  but  by  means  of  the  steelyard  and 
lever,  and  have  always  found  that  it  will 
carry  more  weight  than  any  other  with  the 
least  deflection.  The  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, too,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  its  being 
soundly  made. 

Fig.  4  is  an  end^aection  of  the  same  kind 
of  rail,  with  the  intermediate  pedestals; 
and  fig.  5,  a  plan  of  the  same. 

The  joint-pedestal  is  made  of  nearly  twice 
the  bearing  of  the  iatetmediftte  once*  hi 
order  that  the  ends  may  be  the  more  effec- 
tually secured. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  state,  in  their  letter  to 
me  annowfeing  the  swat*  $t  the  pi 


in  my  favor,  (with  the  exception  aforesaid, > 
that  the  Committee  of  Reference  did  mot 
consider  that  any  one  of  the  pattern*  or 
plana  sent  in  fulfilled  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  their  advertisement,  (that  is  to 
say,  I  presume,  eombined  in  one  aH  the  ad- 
vantages soaajbt  for,)  bat  that  my  ten  of 
rail  and  chair,  (or  pedestal,)  and  mode  of 
fixing  the  rail  to  the  chair,  (according  to 
the  chair  pattern,  No.  3,  and  model,  No.  8,) 
were  the  best  as  regards  the  two  first  con- 
ditions of  the  adveniseaacnt ;  while  the 
method  of  fixing  the  chair  to  the  stone 
block*  shown  in  model  No.  5*  (Mr*  Sw«u 
burn's,)  was  the  beat  as  icgffds  the  third 
condition;  and  thai  the  Directors  had, 
therefore*  come  to  the  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, that  they  should  not  be  juettted*  in 
giving  the  premium  for  anyone  indWidttal 
pattern  or  plan,  but  that  70*.  of  it  should  bo 
awarded  to  me,  and  891.  to  Mr.  Swinburn. 
On  comparing,  however,  the  statement* 
in  this  letter  with  those  in  the  pamphlet 
lately  pubfiahed  by  Mr.  Barlow  (one  of  the 
Committee  of  Reference,)  centahnog  an 
aoeount  of  the  experiment*  made  by  him 
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at  Woolwich,  and  his  Report  thereon  to  the  |] 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Directors, 
I  must  confess  that  i  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  the  two.  For  it  appears  from  the 
latter,  that  Mr.  Barlow  not  only  made  his 
experiments  with  my  form  of  rail,  which 
he  pronounces  to  be  by  far  the  best,  but 
recommends  die  mode  which  I  proposed  of 
fixing  the  pedestal  to  the  stone  block,  aM 
not  Mr.  Surinburn'*. 

Indeed,  to  all  who  are  practically  con* 
versant  with  railways,  it  must  seem  as  in* 
explicable  as  surprising,  that  the  lewis-pin 
method  should  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  favorable  mention  at  all,  tar  less  of 
being  honored  with  a. premium.  Were 
such  a  mode  of  fastening  adopted,  (as  it, 
most  assuredly,  never  will,)  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  concussions  from  the  pas- 
sage of  heavy  locomotive  engines*  at  great 
velocities,  would  infallibly  split  the  stone  to 
the  depth  of  the  lewis. 

The  mode  of  fastening  practised  by  me, 
and  approved  of  by  Mr,  Barlow,  (though, 
strange  to  say,  not  treated  with  like  favor 
by  the  Committee  of  Judges,  of  whom  Mr. 
Barlow  was  one,)  oonskts,  as  will  be  partly 
seen  from  inspection  of*  the  figures,  in  in- 
serting plain  cotter  bolts  through  the  stone, 
and  countersinking  the  hole  up  from  the 
bottom  for  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches,  so  as  to  permit  the  point  of 
the  bolt  to  drop  below  the  base  of  the 
pedestal.  I  first  tried  screw-bolts,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  them  in  consequence  of 
the  nuts  getting;,  through  corrosion,  so  fast 
to  the  bolts  as  to  twist  the  bolt-ends  off 
before  they  would  unscrew.  Fifteen  years' 
experience  has  now  satisfied  me  that  the 
plain  cotter  bolt  is  the  only  one  that  will 
answer. 

Mr.  Barlow  speaks  of  this  method  of  fas. 
telling  as  if  it  were  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Vignoles.  But  how  he  should  have  fallen 
into  sueh  a  mistake,  I  cannot  comprehend  ;. 
for  it  was  not  only  fully  shown  in  the 
models  I  sent  in  to  the  London  and'  Bir- 
mingham Railway  Directors,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  it  were  particularly  dwelt  upon 
in  the  letter  which  accompanied  them.  To 
place  this  beyond  all  doubt,  I  will  here  re. 
peat  those  passages  of  my  letter  which 
relate  to  this  point : 

"  The  pedestal  for  the  joint  I  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  be  fastened  to  the 
sleeper  with  cotter  bolts ;  I  would  also  pre- 
fer fastening  all  the  intermediate  ones  in 
like  manner,  though  they  would  answer  to 
be  well  nailed  in  tne  usual  way,  but  much 
better  with  cotter  bolts,  as  you  then  derive 
the  greatest  effect  from  the  parallel  rail,  by 
keeping  every  pedestal  firmly  down.  If 
only  nailed,  this  may  prevent  the  interme- 
diate pedestals  becoming  fulcrums,  in  which 
case  the  fibres  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rail  are  not  called  into  tension  in  the  same 
ratio  with  those  on  the  under  side  of  the 
rail,  immediately  between  the  pedestals, 
while  the  locomotive  or  any  other  heavy 
carriages  are  passing  along  the  line.** 

Again: 

"I  prefer  the  mode  of  fastening  the  pe- 
destals with  cotter  bolts  as  by  far  the  most 
effectual  for  general  use ;  if  even  they  have 
to  be  fastened  with  smaller  bolts,  (say  |ths. 
diameter,)  more  especially  when  they  can 
be  thus  secured  at  as  cneap  a  rate  as  'if 
fastened  by  nails.  The  holes  far  the  small 
bolts  can  be  drilled  through  the  stone 
sleepers  for  less  than  the  large  holes  necessa- 
ry to  receive  the  wooden  plugs;  and  the 
small  bolt  and  cotter  will  only  cost  a  trifle 
more  than  the  nail  and  wood  plugs*  as  both 
the  bolts  sad  cotters  can  be  made  by  a 
machine  lor  that  purpose/9 

Mr.  Yignoles,  though  ho  certainly  did  not 


suggest  the  use  of  the  cotter  bolt,  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  cause  it  to  be  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town Railway,  instead  of  the  nails  or  spikes 
commonly  used. 

Mr.  Barlow  makes  some  very  forcible  ob- 
servations, (which,  in  noticing  his  rfarnphlet, 
Jou  have  judiciously  transferred  to  your 
ages,)  on  the  importance  of  exact  fitting 
and  fastening;  but  to  show  you  that  nil 
practical  men  have  not  been  so  indifferent  to 
these  matters  as  Mr.  Barlow  imagines,  and 
indeed  somewhat  broadly  insinuates,  1  will, 
with  your  leave,  make  another  short  ex- 
tract from  ray  letter  to  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  Directors,  which  has  an 
immediate  bearing  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject : 

"I  am  quite  sure  a  velocity  of  from  50 
to  60  miles  per  hour  may  be  obtained  upon 
a  well-constructed  railway,  with  greater 
safety  than  one  of  20  miles,  upon  any  of 
the  present  lines  yet  in  operation ;  not  only 
from  their  having  too  tight  a  rail  and  ill- 
constructed  pedestal,  but  from  the  mode 
of  fixing  them,  especially  at  the  joints, 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  so  much  de- 
flection and  sudden  action,  both  vertically 
and  horizontally — so  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  make  a  locomotive  engine 
to  stand  the  action  they  are  subject  to  long 
together. 

*'  I  have  frequently  stated  to  Companies, 
that  every  public  railway  ought  to  be  laid 
down  as  accurate  and  as  firm  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  hand 8  to  do  them ;  and,  when  that 
is  done,  to  put  a  steam  engine  upon  them  to 
plane  the  surface,  tlie  same  as  we  do  our 
slide-rails." 

I  must  also  use  the  freedom  to  observe 
that,  correct  as  Mr.  Barlow's  views  are,  of 
the  importance  of  executing  all  railways  in 
the  best  possible  style  of  workmanship,  he 
shows,  in  nearly  all  that  regards  the  details, 
great  want  of  practical  knowledge.  Speak- 
ing of  keying  the  rails  to  the  pedestals,  he 
says,  that  "  if  the  rails  and  chairs  must  not 
be  permanently  fixed  to  each  other  by  direct 
means,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  by  in. 
direct  means,  viz.  by  cotter  keys  or  wedges, 
for  either  these  will  hold  the  rail  to  the  chair, 
or  they  will  not ;  if  they  do  hold  fast,  they 
produce  all  the  mischief  which  permanent 
fixing  would  occasion ;  and  if  they  draw, 
then  they  do  no  good,  although  they  may  still 
do  mischief."  Now,  if  the  Professor  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  carefully  watching  for  a 
summer's  day  the  passing  of  heavy  steam 
carriages  and  long  trains  of  other  heavy 
carriages  over  a  railway,  he  would  never 
have  ventured  such  a  statement.  He, would 
have  witnessed,  that  it  is  scarcely  in  the 
power  of  man  to  fasten  the  rails  perma- 
nently to  the  pedestals.  Aware  of  the  im- 
practicability of  doing  so,  I  do  not  allow 
the  D  key  proposed  by  me,  (see  fig.  1,)  when 
used  to  key  the  rail  to  the  joint-pedestal,  to 
be  driven  with  mors  than  a  singie-hand 
hammer ;  and  I  also  stop  it  at  its  place  when 
driven,  the  key  being  here  merely' intended 
to  act  as  a  stead iraent  to  the  rati.  For  be- 
fore a  locomotive  engine  or  heavy  train  has 
passed  twice  over  the  rails,  the  whole  of  the 
keys  give  or  yield  of  necessity  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  rails  to  expand  or 
contrast  more  than  double  what  they  really 
do,  or  are  subject  to,  from  the  differences  of 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Wits  respect,  however,  to  the  intermediate 
pedestals  of  the  five,  yard  rails,  the  more 
soundly  they  are  keyed  to  the  rail  the  better, 
so  as  not  to  injurs  the  pedestal  by  over- 
driving the  key,  as  there  is  more  latitude  in 
the  holes  through  ths  base  of  the  pedestals 
where  the  bolts  pass,  than  would  compen- 
sate for  treble  ths  expansion  and  oontrac- 
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tion  the  rails  are  subject  to.  Besides,  each 
of  the  holes  drilled  through  the  stone  blocks 
upon  which  the  pedestals  rest  is  drilled 
Jth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  bolts,  and  the  pedestals  can  never  be  so 
hard  cottered  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
stone  but  what  they  will  give  a  Hale,  All 
difficulties  on  this  head  I  got  completely 
over  several  years  back,  in  both  wrought 
and  cast-iron  railways,  which  have  been. 
laid  under  my  direction.  I  could  refer 
Mr.  Barlow  to  several  miles  of  railway 
which  have  been  worked  for  years,  and 
remain  at  present  perfectly  firm,  without 
the  least  distortion,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally.. 

Again  :  notwithstanding  Mr.  Barlow  has 
actually  proved  by  experiment  that  the  pa- 
rallel rail  is  superior  to  the  parabolic,  or 
fish- bellied  rail,  and  has  taken  some  pains  to 
show  the  neutral  axis,  which  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  best  form  of  rail ;  yet 
he  has  forgotten  to  point  out  one  of  the  most 
essential  advantages  which  the  parallel  rail 
has  over  the  parabolic  rail,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently proved  by  the  steelyard  lever.  I 
have  found  that  by  holding  the  ends  of  the 
rails  firmly  down,  at  the  joint-pedestal  espe. 
dally,  the*  parallel  rail  of  fifty  per  yard  will 
carry  upwards  of  a  ton  more,  with  the  same 
deflection,  than  they  will  do  if  the  ends  are 
allowed  to  rise,  which  they  will  of  course 
do  if  the  end-pedestals  are  merely  nailed 
down  in  the  baa  and  ineffectual  manner  hi* 
therto  usual,  namely,  by  common  rails  or 
spikes.  When  the  rails  are  kept  firmly  down 
by  proper  means,  the  intermediate  pedestals 
become  so  many  fulcrums,  and  the  tension 
of  the  fibres  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  rail  is 
called  into  play,  as  will  be  readily  under, 
stood  from  inspection  of  the  following  dia. 
gram,  in  which  A  A  represent  the  points  of 
tension,  end  BB  the  points  of  deaoetion.     « 
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I  perceive  farther  from  Mr.  Barlow's  ex- 
periments, that  he  considers  the  best  rail  for 
strength  ought  to  be  from  4 J  to  4£  inches 
deep,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface. 
I  am  quite  confident,  however,  that  it  will 
be  found  that  the  best  fo/m  of  wrought  iron 
rail  ought  not  to  exceed  Scinches  deep,  or  4 
inches  at  most ;  for  by  making  ths  rail 
higher,  not  only  will  the  pedestal  be  much 
weakened,  but  there  will  bo  bo  possibility 
of  holding  the  pedestals  firm  on  us**?  bass, 
by  cotter  bolts  or  any  thing  else,  mors  par- 
ticularly at  the  shunts  and  curvatures  ofthe 
line  of  railway,  and  even  the  stone  blocks 
will  be  continually  shaken.  It  is  well  known 
in  practice,  that  the  lower  any  rail  and  pe- 
destal can  be  kept,  the  less  is  the  dostrustioa 
them,  and  the  less  -the  action  on  ths 
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foundation  upon  which  the  stone  blocks  are 
placed,  it  is  also  equally  well  known,  that 
a  sufficient  wrought  iron  rail  can  be  made 
of  the  depth  I  have  stated,  (namely  3}  or  4 
inches,)  to  resist  the  action  of  a  locomotive 
of  12  to  14  tons  weigiit,  at  a  speed  of  40  or 
50  miles  per  hour,  (or  even  mors  if  necessa- 
ry,) if  it  is  properly  laid  and  adjusted. 

I  find  that  ths  different  railway  companies 
are  now  going  to  have  their  nris  manufoc* 
tured  to  weigh  as  much  as  60  lbs.  per  sin- 
gle, yard.  The  additional  10  lbs.  per  yard 
ought,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  be  em* 
ployed  partly  to  strengthen  the  lower  edge, 
and  make  it  to  rest  more  firmly  on  its  basis, 
and  partly  to  increase  the  width  sf  the  upper 
surface  ;  both  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig» 
6,  which  is  a  sectional  view  of  what  I  ecu. 
aider  ths  best  form  of  a  rail  of  this  weigh* 
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My  object  in  these  modifications  is  to  in- 
crease tbe  adhesion  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gines, as  well  as  to  give  a  little  more  bear- 
ing on  the  peripheries  of  their  wheels,  in 
order  to  tnakn  them  Inst  longer. 

I  understand  the  Directors  of  the  Bir. 
■niogham  and  Liverpool  Railway  (the  Grand 
Junction,)  have  recently  given  an  order  for 
one  or  two  thousand  tons  of  parallel  rails, 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  which  are 
both  auke ;  and  that  they  have  been  induced 
to  give  this  form  of  rail  a  trial  by  certain 
personsjin  their  employment,  who  fay  claim 
to  it  as  an  invention  of  their  own,  and  put  it 
off  (naturally  enough)  as  superior  to  all 
others.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  twelvemonths 
ago,  I  gave  one  of  their  engineers  a  set  of 
drawings,  of  rails  and  pedestals,  of  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Andjn 
my  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  before  quoted 
from,  I  also  expressly  made  mention  of  this 
form  of  rail,  as  one  that  might  be  employed, 
but  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
objections  to  its  use,  which  restrained  me 
from  proposing  it  for  adoption.    My  words 

"  I  have  hesitated  wifh  myself,  whether  or 
not  to  make  a  pattern  with  .the  upper  and 
lower  edges  exactly  alike,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  use  either  side,  in  case  the  former  should 
prove  a  little  unsound  in  any  part,  which 
has  hitherto  been  frequently  tbe  caae,  espe- 
cially at  the  ends,  as  I  am  fully  aware  that 
the  more  metallic  material  that  can  be 
brought  to  the  lower  side  adds  eonsidera. 
ble  strength  to  tbe  rails  ;  but  as  you  seem 
disposed  not  to  exceed  50  lbs.  per  single 
yard,  a  little  would  be  lost  in  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  rail.  Allow  me  to  assure  you, 
that  no  public  railway  company  will  ever 
regret  having  sufficient  strength  in  the  rails 
at  the  beginning,  and  that  they  ought  not, 
by  any  means,  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
pound  or  two  in  the  yard,  in  order  to  make 
the  work  aa  complete  and  substantial  as 
possible  at  the  commencement  But,  as  it 
ib,  after  mature  consideration,  and  taking 
every  tiling  into  question,  I  prefer  the  mo- 
dels I  have  furnished,  (Nos.  8  ami  3,)  as  the 
keys  will  be  more  effectual." 

rig.  8  is  a  section  of  the  form  of  rail  that 
I  recommended,  and  would  still  recommend, 
for  adoption,  where  it  is  desired  to  construct 
it,  SO  that  it  may  be  inverted  if  necessary, 
ft  is  what  I  call  a  "  fancy  rail,"  but  ought  to 
weigh  at  least  flo  lbs.  per  yard. 

Where  a  railway  is  intended  for  locomo- 
tive engines  of  only  from  eight  to  tan  tons 
weight,  a  rail  of  the  form  represented  in  fig. 
0,  and  weighing  only  45  lbs.  per  yard,  will 
be  found  to  answer  sufficiently  well. 

For  America,  where  they  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  stone  blocks,  and  are  in 
she  custom  of  fixing  their  rails  on  wooden 
sleepers  of  lengths  varying  from  30  to  50 
feet,  secured  by  cross  sleepers,  the  best  form 
of  rail  is  that  shown  in  fig.  7.  I  have  been 
informed  by  American  engineers  that  they 
can  get  plenty  of  a  hard  durable  timber,  very 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  for  little  more  than 
the  expense  of  cutting  it  down  in  the  fo- 
rests, and  sending  it  to  the  saw  mills  to  be 
cut  into  scantlings  fit  for  immediate  use  ; 
said  that  a  railway  bed  of  this  description 
will  last  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Some- 
cimee  they  lay  their  rails  on  cross  sleepers 
only,  dispensing  with  the  side  pieces.  Se- 
veral orders  for  rails  of  the  form  above  re. 
sarred  to  are  now  executing;  under  my  in- 
■paction  for  railway  companies  in  America. 
Bat  to  return  to  our  own  country  :  Mr. 
lUrfcw,  I  observe,  says,  "  For  the  mterme- 
d-iate  chaira,  I  think  a  slight  modification  of 
It  lr.  Stephenson's  would  best  answer  the 
jmvpose,  that  is,  I  would  rapport  the  rail  iu 
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the  chair  simply  by  the  ends  of  two  plan. 
ended  pins,  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite 
steadiness  with  as  Utile  friction  as  possible. 
Of  course  I  would  have  these  pins  pointing 
horizontally,  or  upwards,  instead  of  down- 
wards, as  they  do  in  the  chair  in  the  ques- 
tion." The  chair  here  alluded  to  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  for  which  Mr.  Stephenson,  junior, 
some  time  ago  took  out  a  potent,  inatend  of 
submitting  it,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  tbe  test  of  the  open  competition,  which 
his  employers,  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Directors,  thought  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  As  I  have  not  myself 
seen  any  drawing  or  description  of  this 
chair,  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  decided 
opinion  upon  it;  but  if  its  excellence  con 
sists  (as  Mr.  B.'s  language  seems  to  indi- 
cate,) in  supporting  the  rail  "  simply  by  the 
ends  of  two  plain-ended  pins,"  it  must  be 
one  of  the  most  inefficient  of  all  the  contri- 
vances ever  designed  forhhe  purpose.  Mr. 
B.  might  as  well  make  use  or  two  of  his  fin- 
gers, as  two  such  "  plain-ended  pins ;"  for 
after  a  locomotive  engine  had  passed  once 
or  twice  over  them,  they  would  be  (not 
crushed,  perhaps,)  but  rendered  of  no  man- 
ner of  use  whatever. 

Mr.  Barlow  Bays  in  a  note  to  the  passage 
last  quoted,  "  It  may  be  worth  consideration, 
whether  if  this  mode  of  fixing  were  adopted, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  and  advantage- 
ous to  introduce  pieces  of  felt,  or  other  sub- 
stance, within  the  seat  of  the  chair,  which 
would  greatly  subdue  the  jars  that  take 
place  between  metal  and  metal." 

A  crowning  instance  this,  of  the  little 
practical  acquaintance  Mr.  Barlow  has  with 
the  subject  about  which  he  has  written  so 
learnedly.  I  have  said  that  he  might  as  well 
make  use  of  two  of  his  fingers  as  two  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  Jun.'s  pins  (if  Mr.  Stephen- 
son's they  be)  ;  and  so  I  now  take  leave  to 
tell  him  that  as  far  as  any  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  insertion  of  felt  within  the 
chair,  he  might  as  well  insert  a  piese  of  his 
thumbs  kin. 

I  will  only,  Mr.  Editor,  trespass  further 
on  your  valuable  space,  to  make  another 
brief  extract  from  my  letter  to  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  Directors,  which 


contains  a  suggestion  for  the  further  secu- 
rity of  the. rails,  that  seems  to  me  not  unde- 
serving of  general  attention  : 

"  I  should  also  advise,  that  each  joint- 
pedestal  should  be  coupled  with  the  opposite 
onebyaneAtendedroundbarofthrse-fourthsj 


seven-eighths  diameter, 
welded  on  each  end,  so  as  to  drop  on  the 
ends  of  the  copper  bolts  in  order  to  keep  the 
railway  in  true  gauge.  This  I  hare  found 
of  great  service  even  on  common  railways." 

Trusting  to  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  subject  for  a  justification  of  the  length 
to  which  this  letter  has  extended, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

Rob est  Die '.IBM. 
Ocrell  Cottage,  near  Wigan,  Hay  26,  1839. 
[From  tbe  London  Repertory  of  Pitonl  Inventions,  Ac  J 

Experiments  on  the  Pkebxbvation 
of  Sheet-Ikon  frox  Rust,'  in  India, 
By  James  Pbinsep,  Esq. — The  propos- 
ed extensive  employment  of  iron  steam- 
boats, for  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges, 
rendered  it  a  desideratum  to  ascertain  what 
varnish  or  composition  would  best  pre- 
serve the  exterior  surface  of  such  vessels 
from  the  rapid  corrosion  to  which  iron  is 
so  peculiarly  subject  in  a  hot  climate.  A 
series  of  experiments  was  undertaken 
with  this  view  by  myself,  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  government ;  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  useful  to  record  the  principal  results 
in  a  journal  of  science. 

Two  sets  of  six  wrought- iron  plates, 
each  measuring  3  feet  by  2  feet,  were 
fixed  to  two  iron  triangles,  the  plates  be- 
ing prevented  by  studs  from  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  The  same 
varnishes  were  applied  to  both  sets,  one 
being  intended  for  entire  submersion  un- 
der water,  the  other  to  be  only  half  im- 
rnerged,  in  order  to  [that  it  might]  feel 
the  united  influence  of  air  and  water. 

The  following  were  the  coatings  ap- 
plied : 

1.  Common  coal-tar  laid  on  hot,  and 
the  plate  heated. 

2.  Thettet  varnish  of  Ava,  one  coat. 
This  took  a  very  considerable  time  (two 
months)  to  dry,  kept  first  in  a  cool  room, 
and  afterwards  in  a  room  heated  by  fur. 
naces.* 

3.  Native  Dhwut,  applied  to  the  iron 
hot,  in  a  thick  uneven  coat. 

4.  Best  white-lead  paint,  three  coals 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  for  nearly 
three  months. 

5.  Coach  makers'  varnish,  two  coats 
dried  rapidly. 

6.  Spirit  varnish,  several  coats;  warm- 
ed. 

7.  White  wax,  melted  on  the  surface, 

8.  White  wash,  of  pure  lime  water. 

9.  The  surface  of  the  iron  plate  clean, 
ed  and  guarded  with  an  edging  of  zinc, 
soldered  on. 

10.  The  natural  surface  of  the  rolled 
iron  sheets,  covered  with  its  usual  hard- 
ened grey  oxide. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  were  employed 
from  curiosity  only,  especially  No.  6,  the 

*  Major  Barney  statm,  that  litres  or  bar  dip  srer 
■nfficient  for  the  vanuah  to  Art  whan  laid  on  wood 
(Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  118).  I  bad  not  a  dimp  vsolt  in 
which  to  «poea  the  plats  n  rKanunM  by  that 
offioer,  and  thtt  may  putly  accouni  fbr  0»  Belay  in 
drying;  bnt  all  vbibuIi  and  paint  takea  loafer  to  drjr 

on  metal  than  on  wood,  fact  m  aon-abmrbeot  aattv*. 
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spirit  varnish,  which  had,  on  many  occa- 
sions, proved  quite  ineffectual  in  preserv- 
ing the  surface  of  polished  iron  and 
steel  from  rust  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Calcutta. 

The  two  frames  were  suspended  as 
above  described,  one  under  water,  the 
other  half  immersed,  from  one  of  the  un- 
used dredging  boats,  near  the  Chitpur  lock 
gates,  in  the  circular  canal,  where  they 
were  left  undisturbed  for  three  months, 
during  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  wa- 
ter of  the  canal  was  only  slightly  salt. 

They  were  then  taken  up  for  examina- 
tion, and  presented  the  following  appear- 


ances. 

Plates  under  water. 

1.  Tar— Perfectly   pre- 
served and  free  from  rust 

8.  Thelsee  —  Perfectly 
uninjured  in  appearance. 

3.  Dhuoa— White   and 


Plates  half  above  water. 

1.  Tar— A  few  dots  of 
rust  between  wind  and 
water. 

2.  Thetaee— A  line  of 
rust  at  the  level  of  the 
water. 

3.  Dorma— Large  cracks 


pulverulent;  soft  and  ea-  from  the  contraction  of  the 

■ily  rubbed  off  while  wet:  part  exposed  to  the  sun, 

rust  here  and  there.  whitened    where    thick, 

black  where  thin;  plate 
preserved  above  water. 

4.  Paint— Almost  whol-  4.  Paint— Paint  uninjur- 
ly  disappeared,  and  blotch-  ed  above  water  mark,  and 
es  of  rust  on  the  surface,  plate  preserved,  but  below 

water  entirely  removed.* 

5.  Copal  varnish— Whi-  5.  Copal  varnioh-—  In 
tened,  pulverulent,  and  air  lata  whitened,  spots 
soft ;  but aoi  much  oxida-  of  rust  breaking  out  every 
ted.  where. 

6.  Spirit  varnish 6.  Spirit  varnish— Vary 

Whitened  and  very  rusty,  much  corroded. 

7.  Wai— No  trace  of  7.  Wax— This  plate  was 
wax  left,  and  very  ruatv.  all  under  water. 

8.  Lune— Flaky,  peeled       8.  Lima— In  air  remains 
oft  and  very  much  cor-  on  and  acts  pretty  well, 
roded.  • 

9.  Zinc—The  clean  iron  9.  Zinc— Much  more 
excessively  corroded  and  rusty  in  the  air  than  under 
bad :  the  zinc  also  oxida-  water,  where  a  kind  of 
•ted.  crust  was  formed. 

10.  None— The  natural  10.  None— Rusty  on  the 
surmce  was  a  little  whi-  edges,  or  where  it  had 
tened,  and  pretty  well  pre-  been  scraped ;  elsewhere 
served,  hole  injured. 

The  superior  preservative  power  of 
coal-tar  to  all  the  substances  tried,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  thetsee,  was 
evident;  the  Burmese  varnish  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  single 
coat,  otherwise  it  would,  doubtless,  from 
its  hardness,  its  firm  adherence,  and  its 
inalterability  by  water,  prove  fully  equal 
as  a  lacquer  to  the  coal-tar:  the  latter 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of 
drying  and  hardening  as  soon  as  laid  on. 

The  change  effected  on  the  resinous 
varnishes  is  produced  by  an  actual  che- 
mical combination  with  the  water;  the 
soft  pulverulent  matter  is  analogous  to  the 
white  powder  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
water  to  an  alcoholic,  or  to  an  acid  so- 
lution of  resin. 

The  failure  of  the  zinc  guard,  which 
was  expected  to  act  as  an  electro. positive 
protector  to  the  iron,  may,  I  think,  be  at- 
tributed to  its  being  adulterated  with  lead, 
which  being  negative  with  respect  to  iron, 
would  cause,  as  was  actually  the  case,  a 
more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  latter  metal: 
(the  impurity  of  the  zinc  was  afterwards 
fully  proved.) 

The  wax  and  the  white  paint  had  entire, 
ly  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
metal  under  water,  before  the  plates  were 
taken  up ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
say  in  what  way  their  removal  was  ef. 
fected.  * 


The  bituminous  (coal.taf)  coating  was 
finally  adopted,  and  it  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  iron  steamer,  the 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  lately  launched 
under  Captain  Johnston's  superintend- 
ence.— [Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.] 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Pe- 
troleum of  Rangoon.— By  Robt.'Chbis- 
tison,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c. — At  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing session,  the  Council  of  the  Society  did 
me  the  honor  of  entrusting  me  with  the 
chemical  examination  of  several  articles 
sent  not  long  ago  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Swinton,  Secretary  to  the  Government  at 
Calcutta.  The  articles  in  question  are, 
1,  Specimens  of  the  black  varnish  used  in 
different  parts  of  Hindostan  and  the  Bur- 
mese territories,  with  specimens  of  the 
juices  of  which  these  varnishes  are  said 
to  be  compounded.  2,  Specimens  of 
naptha  from  Persia,  and  of  petroleum  from 
Rangoon.  3,  Specimens  of  wood-oil,  a 
variety  of  fluid  turpentine.  4,  Specimens 
of  crude  caoutchouc,  and  of  solutions  of  it 
in  wood-oil. 

The  only  one  of  these  articles  which 
has  hitherto  yielded  results  of  such  in- 
terest as  to  induce  me  to  lay  them  before 
the  Society,  is  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon, 
which  appears  to  contain  a  compound  in- 
flammable principle  hitherto  unknown. 

The  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  termed  by 
Mr.  Swinton  earth-oil,  and  more  generally 
in  the  East,  ground-oil,  is  probably  the 
same  with  what  may  be  procured  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  eastern  dominions,  by 
merely  digging  a  few  feet  into  the 
soil.  In  the  vicinity  of  Rangoon  it  may 
be  obtained  in  immense  quantity  for 
the  mere  trouble  of  digging  it.  It  is  used 
in  Hindostan  as  pitch  for  all  manner  of 
wood- work;  and  is  likewise  a  favorite 
externa]  remedy  for  rheumatism,  being 
employed  for  that  purpose  in  the  way  of 
friction. 

I  am  not  aware  that  either  this,  or  any 
of  the  European  petroleums,  has  been 
subjected  to  careful  analysis  r  and  I 
should  suppose  no  such  analysis  has  been 
made,  because  no  chemist,  even  with  a 
careless  examination,  could  have  failed 
to  observe  that  it  contains  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple, the  discovery  of  which  would  have 
given  the  analysis  publicity. 

The  petroleum  of  Rangoon,  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  this  country,  is  a  soft  so- 
lid, of  the  consistence  of  lard.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity,  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
Fahr.,  is  880,  water  being  1000.  -  At  the 
temperature  of  86°,  it  is  of  the  consis- 
tence of  thin  paste,  and  at  90°  it  melts 
completely,  and  forms  a  sluggish  liquid, 
which  acquires  mote  fluidity  as  the  tem- 
perature rises.  Hence  in  the  East,  dur- 
ring  the  hot  season,  when  it  is  dug  for,  it 
must  be  in  the  fluid  state,  and  consequently 
entitled  to  its  vulgar  name  of  ground-oil. 
It  has  a  powerful  naphthous  odor,  different 
from  that  of  most  other  petroleums. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  this1  petrole- 
um, by  means  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
solvents.    Most  of  these  solvents,  such  as  1 


the  acids  and  alkalies,  have  little  or  ne 
action  on  it,  while  alcohol,  which  acts 
feebly,  and  ether  and  the  volatile  oils, 
which  act  energetically,  dissolve  all  its 
principles  indiscriminately.  The  only 
practicable  method  of  analysis,  therefore, 
is  the  process  by  distillation. 

When  six  ounces  of  petroleum  were* 
distilled,  there  was  first  procured,  at  a 
low  heat,  an  ounce  of  nearly  colorless 
naptha;  then  another  ounce  of  straw- 
yellow  naphtha ;  then,  at  a  higher  heat, 
about  another  ounce,  msch  more  yellow, 
yet  still  fluid  at  60°  Fan, ;  next,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  a  yellowish  liquid,, 
which  concreted  at  60°  into  a  loose  mass, 
composed  of  numerous  crystalline  needles 
and  plates,  in  a  yellow  naphthous  fluid  ; 
and,  as  the  distillation  went  on.  this  mat- 
ter became  more  and  mors  solid,  but  even 
towards  |the  end  was  not  firmer  in  consis- 
tence than  lard.  The  residual  matter  in 
the  retort,  when  the  heat  had  been  raised 
to  full  redness,  was  a  spongy  charcoal. 

The  naphtha,  when  rectified  by  a  se- 
cond distillation  over  a  lamp,  and  then  by 
a  third  distillation  from  the  vapor-bath,  is 
limpid  and  colorless,  like  sulphuric  ether, 
and  its  density  as  779.  From  the  trials  I 
have  made,  I  consider  that  the  Rangoon 
petroleum,-  when  distilled  on  a.  large 
scale,  will  yield  nearly  a  third  of  its  vo- 
lume of  this  colorless  naptha. 
*  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  in  eastern 
countries,  where  the  fresh  juice  of  the 
caoutchouc  tree'  cannot  be  procured,  the 
naptha  from  the  Rangoon  petroleum  may 
prove  a  useful  article.  Like  other  kinds 
of  naphtha  it  freely  dissolves,  or  rather 
softens,  caoutchouc ;  which,  after  the  eva- 
poration of  the  solvent,  is  recovered  with 
its  original  properties.  When  it  is  to  be 
used  for  (his  purpose,  however,  it  must  be 
carefully  separated  by  distillation  from 
the  crystalline  matter  I  am  presently  to 
describe,  which  rises  as  the  distillation' 
advances,  and  gives  the  naphtha  a  yellow 
color.  For  if  any  material  proportion  of 
this  impurity  be  present,  the  caoutchouc 
solution  dries  very  slowly,  and  long  retains 
a  greasy  surface. 

The  yellowish,  concrete,  crystalline 
matter,  like  the  petroleum  itself,  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  caustic  alkalies,  or  by  the 
strong  acids.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  very 
sparingly  ;  ether  and  the  essential  oils, 
freely  and  entirely.  None  of  these  sol- 
vents, therefore,  is  of  any  use  for  separa- 
ting the  crystalline  matter  from  the  mass. 
But  I  have  succeeded  in  procuring  it  in 
a  state  of  purity  by  the  following  process : 

The  mass  being  cooled  down  to  about 
40°  Fahr.  it  was  spread  out  on  the  filter- 
ing paper,  and  then  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  between  many  folds  of  common 
blotting  paper.  In  this  manner,  an  oily- 
like  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  paper, 
and  a  pale  yellowish  white  crystalline 
substance  was  loft,  which  was  subsequent- 
ly deprived  of  its  remaining  color  by  re- 
peated solution  in  boiling  pthei  and  re- 
crystallization.  Ether  dissolved  it  largely, 
forming  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which,  on 
being  cooled  by  immersing  the  vessel  in 
very  cold ,  water,  became  a  soft  mass  of 
interwoven  crystals.    This  mass  was  {hep 
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taken  out,  spread  quickly  on  filtering  pa- 
per, and  immediately  subjected  to  strong 
pressure  between  folds  of  blotting  paper. 
The  yellow  coloring  matter,  which  all  re- 
mained in  solution  in  the  ether  after  it 
cooled,  wan  thus*  m  a  great  measure,  im- 
bibed by  the  paper ;  and  the  crystalline 
matter  was  procured  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  repeating  this  process  twice. 

On  first  procuring  this-  crystalline  sub- 
stance, I  considered  it  as  die  same  with 
the  napthalme  procured  not  long  ago  from 
coal-tar  by  Mr.  Kidd,  aa  related  in  bm 
paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
f*t  1891.  This  opinion  I  was  led  to 
form  from  the  appearance  of  the  crystals, 
the  nature  of  the  substance  which  yields 
them,  and  the  process  of  distillation  by 
which  they  were  procured. 

On  a  careful  examination,  however,  I 
find  that  the  crystalline  principle*  of  pe- 
troleum differs  materially  from  that  of 
coal-tar,  as  well  as  from  every  other 
known  body  ;  and  I  shaK  therefore  beg 
leave  to  denominate  it  Petroline,  accord- 
ing to  the  analogy  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Kidd's  crystalline  principle. 

As  procured  by  the  process  described 
above,  petrol ine  forms  foliaceous  masses 
of  smaH  crystals  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
bright  pearly  lustre.  It  is  somewhat 
unctuous,  and  has  a  naphthous  odor,  which 
becomes  very  faint  on  exposure  for  some 
time  to  the  air,  and  is  removed  altogether 
by  boiling  in  alcohol.  It  fuses  at  1&5° 
into  a  transparent,  limpid,  colorless  fluid  ; 
but  softens  ten  degrees  lower.  From  a 
state  of  fusion  it  concretes  on  cooling  in- 
to a  translucent  brittle  mass,  like  wax,  the 
density  of  which  is  909  at  60°  Fahr.  At 
a  temperature  intermediate  between  the 
boihng  point  of  water  and  a  low  red  heat, 
the  fluid  boils,  and  distillation  takes  place. 
The  greater  part  of- the  petroline  con- 
dense*  in  the  form  of  a  fluid,  which  be- 
comes, oa  cooling,  a  translucent  waxy 
mass,  with  its  original  properties.  But, 
owing  to  tho  elevated  temperature  required 
for  its  distillation,  a  part  is  decomposed,  a 
little  charcoal  is  left  behind,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  inflammable  gas  passes  over 
with  the  undecomposed  sublimate.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  catches  fire,  and 
bums  with  a  dense  white  flame  and  much 
black  smoke. 

Petroline  is  insoluble  in  water,  cold  or 
boihng.  Boiling  alcohol  takes  up  a  small 
quantity,  not  more  than  a  450th  of  its 
weight,   and,   on  cooling,    deposits  the 

Kater  part  in  minute  shining  crystals, 
ling  ether,  its  proper  solvent,  easily 
takes  up  a  fifth  of  its  weight,  which,  on 
cooling,  is  in  a  great  measure  separated 
in  a  congeries  of  micaceous  crystals,  so 
abundant  as  apparently  to  convert  the 
ether  into  a  solid  mass.  Oil  of  turpentine 
also  dissolves  it  in  large  quantity,  and  so 
does  naphtha. 

Caustic  potass  and  caustic  ammonia  in 
solution  have  no  visible  effect  on  this  sub- 
stance. When  boiled  with  it,  it  simply 
fuses,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  there 
found,  oa  cooling,  with  its  usual  proper- 
ties'. Concentrated  muriatic^  nitric,  and 
Silphttfie  acids,  are  equally  without  ac- 
tion, even  when  aided  by  the  heat  neces 


|  sary  to  boil  each*  It  simply  melts  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  and,  except  that  it 
becomes  slightly  yellow  with  nitric*  and 
slightly  brown  with  sulphuric  acid,  no 
change  of  property  is  perceptible.  It  has 
no  action  with  acetic  or  oxalic  acid. 

With  iodine,  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  it 
quickly  unites,  forming  a  violet- colored 
fluid,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  a  dirty 
greenish -brown  solid,  very  soluble,  like 
each  of  its  elements,  in  sulphuric  ether. 

I  have  not  made  any  inquiry  inV>  the 
other  chemical  relations  of  petroline,  my 
object  at  present  being  merely  to  estab- 
lish its  claims  to  be  considered  a  new  princi- 
ple,distinctfrom  any  other  hitherto  known, 
rn  its  properties  it  resembles  napththaline 
more  than  any  other  substance ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  differs  from  that  body  m 
very  many  respects.  Naphthaline  volati- 
lizes at  common  atmospherical  tempera- 
tures ;  does  not  fuse  under  180°  Fahr. ; 
and,  when  heated  &  little  above  400°, 
boils  and  sublimes  in  fine  micaceous 
crystals.  It  is  heavier  than  water.  It 
forms  a  rose-colored  solution  with  acetic 
or  oxalic  acid  ;  and  with  sulphuric  acid  it 
unites  to  form  a  peculiar  acid,  termed  the 
8ulphcvnaphtbalic,  which,  like  other  acids, 
neutralizes  bases,  and  forms  salts  with 
them.  'A*  single  glance  will  satisfy  every 
one  how  completely  this  account  of  the 
properties  of  naphthaline  differs  from  the 
description  given  above  of  the  properties 
of  petroline. 

It  remains  for  me  to  determine  its  ele- 
mentary composition.  This  I  have  not 
hitherto  found  leisure  to  accomplish  ;  but 
I  am  engaged  in  the  requisite  experiments 
at  the  present  moment,  and  will  soon  make 
them  known  to  the  society.  The  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  merely  enable  me  to 
say,  that  it  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon. 

Appendix,  December,  1834. — A  few 
months  after  the  preceding  paper  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  author 
observed  in  Buchner's  Repertorium,  an 
account  of  the  discovery  in  1830,  by  Dr. 
Reichenbach,  of  a  crystalline  principle  in 
tar,  to  which  that  chemist  gave  the  name 
of  paraffine.*  As  the  properties  of  paraf- , 
fine  seemed  from  that  account  to  be  ob- 
viously identical  with  those  of  the  petro- 
line of  the  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  as 
Dr.  Reichenbach  had  ascertained  its  pro- 
perties and  composition  fully,  any  farther 
investigation  of  the  crystalline  matter  of 
petroleum  appeared  unnecessary.  The 
original  paper  is  now  published,  partly  be- 
cause allusions  have  been  made  to  it  in 
chemical  works,  and  partly  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  ulterior  inquiry  of 
Dr.  Gregory  on  the  same  subject. 

The  author,  soon  after  laying  this  paper 
before  the  Royal  Society,  examined  by 
the  same  process  the  petroleum  of  St. 
Catherine's,  near  Edinburgh,  of  Rochdale, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad ;  but  was  unable  to  detect  a  similar 
crystalline  principle  in  any  of  them. — 
[Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Vol.  xu.f  Part  i.,  p.  118-123. 

*  A  notice  of  Dr.  Reichenbach's  researches  on  Pa- 
raffine will  be  fbtmd  in,  the  Repertory,  third  series, 
vol.  xv.,  p.  34,  in  ihe  number  for  January,  1833.  ~  _ 


On  the  Fusion  and  Afvsahanqe  or 

fined  and  Unrefined  Corpus.  By 
David  Musmet,  Esq. — The  following  are 
"  a  few  extracts  from  experiments  made 
some  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  effect  wou^d  ho  produced  upon  the 
strength  and  malleability  of  copper,  tyy 
retaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  alloy 
(chiefly  tin)  which  is  found  in  rough  cop- 
per, and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
copper  refinery  to  discharge.  In  the  first 
place,  I  obtained  a  quantity  of  shotted 
rough  copper,  made  from  the  furnace  in 
which  the  copper,  though  alloyed  with 
other  matters,  lirst  appears  in  its  metallic 
form.  These  shots  were  light  and  flaky, 
hard  when  struck,  but  at  the  same  time 
partially  ductile*  A  quantity  of  pure 
shotted  copper,  made  from  the  refinery, 
and  having  the  form  of  flattened  sphe- 
roids, and  much  denser  than  the  other, 
was  procured  at  the  same  time  for  the 
purpose  of  these  experiments. 

Exp.  No.  1.  A  quantity  of  rough  cop- 
per  was  fused  m  a  black-lead  crucible 
with  nearly  an  equal  bulk  of  charcoal, 
and  poured  into  an  open  iron  mould.  The 
bar  or  ingot  thus  made  was  three-fourths 
of  aa  inch  thick,  and  when  cold  and 
broken,  was  found  to  have  crystallized  in 
converging  strj®  perpendicular  to  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces,  and  de- 
clining towards  the  outer  edges  of  the 
bar.  The  grain  was  of  a,  pale  color  in- 
clining  to  gray,  indicating  the  presence  of 
tin. 

Exp.  No.  2.  Three  bars  procured  in 
this  way  were  melted  together  in  a  black- 
lead  crucible,  without  charcoal,  and 
poured  into  a  mould  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  melted  copper  pot  on  a  creamy 
appearance.  When  cold,  the  surface  of  % 
the  ingot  thus  obtained  was.  less  coppery- 
metallic  than  the  surface  of  the  ingot  in 
the  first  experiment,  where  charcoal  was 
used ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  charcoal,  a 
certain  degree  of  refinement  had  taken 
place.  The  fracture  possessed  more  of 
the  red  grain  of  good  copper ;  the  striae 
were  less  distinct  and  less  crystalline  ; 
and  the  surface,  instead  of  being  convex, 
as  in  the  first  experiment,  was  con- 
cave. 

Exp.  No.  8.  Some  of  the  pure  shotted 
copper  was  fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  charcoal,  and  the 
resulting  ingot  presented  a,  more  clean 
and  perfect  mass  of  copper  than  the  in- 
gots obtained  in  Experiments  No.  1  and 
No.  2.  The  fracture  presented^  a  series 
of  brilliant  striae  arranged  from  surface  \o 
surface,  breaking  off  easily  in  tfie  direc- 
tion of  the  perpendicular  fibre,  a  structure 
which  seems  wholly  incompatible  with 
extension  or  malleability. 

Exp*  No.  4.  Some  of  the  same  pure 
copper  melted  similarly,  but  not  poured 
into  the  mould  until  it  had  nearly  lost  its 
fluidity,  formed  m  ingot  less  striated  or 
crystallised  than  any  of  the  former,  with 
more  of  that  minute  deep  orange-colored 
grain  whicji  is  peculiar  to  pure  and  mal- 
leable copper,  from  tfie  results  of  ttys 
experiment,  and  of  No.  2,  it  would  seem 
that  when  copper  is  poured  into  the  mouk) 
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at  as  low  a  temperature  as  ie  consistent 
with  perfect  fluidity,  the  fracture  is  less  [ 
crystallized,  and  the  color  approximates 
to  that  ruby  grain   which  indicates  the 
malleable  state  of  copper. 

Four  bars,  one  from  each  of  the  fore- 
going   experiments,  were   imbedded   in 
burnt  lime,  shut  up  from  the  access  of  air, 
and  exposed  in  crucibles  to  the  same  tern- 
perature.    The  pure  copper  bars  (Nos. 
3  and  4)  were  on  the  surface  considera- 
bly oxidated,   but  those  made  from  the 
rough  copper  (Nos.  1  and  2)  were  en- 
tirely free  from  oxide  ;    and  from  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  alloy  (princi pally 
tin)  which  still   remained  in  the  copper, 
prevented  waste  or  oxidation.     The  bar 
from  Experiment  No.  1  was  not  cut,  but 
that  from  Experiment  No.  2    retained 
about  the  same  quantity  of  grained  stria? 
as  before  the  cementation  ;  though,  com- 
pared with  a  fracture  of  the  same  copper 
that  had  not  been  cemented,  the  grain 
was  redder,  the  color  more  brilliant,  and 
the  metal  more  ductile.     The  bar  from 
Experiment  No.  8  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  crystallized  oxide  exceed- 
ingly soft ;  the  striae  were  more  enlarged 
and  adhesive,  so  that  the  copper,  in  cut- 
ting, tore  out  in  flakes,  which  separately 
were   soft   and  ductile.     The  bar  front 
No.  4,   when   examined   and  compared 
with  an  uncemented  one,  was  more  opes 
in  the  grain,  redder*  and  more  brilliant  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  depth  of  grain  was  no- 
wise altered,  although  the  metal  cut  soft- 
er, and  was  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of 
shining  oxide.  From  these  details  it  may 
be  presumed  that  cementation  opens  the 
grain,  renders  the  bar  less  dense,  but  doe* 
not  change  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ar- 
rangement.   Jn   each  case,  the  copper 
after  cementation  was  softer,  a  change 
which   seems  favorable  to  rotting  cold. 
The  impure  or  rough  copper  appears  to 
be  alloyed  with  another  metal  (no  doubt 
tin,)  which  prevents  that  oxidation  which 
pure  copper  in  the  same  circumstances 
would  undergo. 

Besides  the  above,  several  bars  were 
snade  from  the  rough  copper  by  a  slower 
fusion,  and  with  a  longer  exposure  to  the 
charcoal,  and  it  was  observable,  that  the 
longer  the  exposure,  and  the  slower  the 
fusion,  the  more  yellow  and  refined  was 
the  copper  in  the  bar. 

Some  of  the  bars  produced  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments  were  attempted  -to 
be  rolled  ;  but  the  success  was  various. 
Of  those  made  from  the  pure  copper, 
some  rolled  better  and  others  worse'  tnan 
any  made  from  the  rough  copper ;  one  or 
two  bare  of  the  latter  were  equally  malle. 
Able  with  the  former*;  but  none  rolled 
well  either  hot  or  cold.  In  those  J>ars 
in  which  the  striated  arrangement  was 
>mQ8t  perfect,  the  capacity  for  rolling  .was 
least,  and  those  in  which  the  minute  gra- 
nular fracture  prevailed,  generally  rolled 
the  best.  It  certainly  does  appear  that 
Cits  tendency  to  crystallize,  so  destructive 
to  malleability,  is  peculiar  to  English 
copper  made  from  the  crucible.  There 
are  occasions,  no  doubt,  .when,  the  proper 
temperature  being  hit  upon,  the  baiv 
would  roll ;  but  these  occasions  are  so^ 


rare  ami  uncertain,  that  English  copper, 
made  in  this  manner  could  not  be  relied . 
upon  in  the  manipulations  connected  with 
manufactures.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  arts  in  this  country  suffer  from  the 
peculiarity  of  English  copper.  For,  in 
consequence  of  it  the  malleahilization  of 
that  raetaJ  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
original  process  of  refining  practised  on 
the  great  scale  by  the  copper  smelters. 
It  is  very  different  with  Swedish  and 
Russjau  copper,  which  I  have  seen  melt- 
ed in  considerable  quantities  in  large  cru- 
cibles, cast  into  cakes  or  thick  Sheets,  and 
afterwards  rolled  into  boiler-plate  and  thin 
sheet-copper,  This  subject  requires  and 
deserves  a  scruttnous  examination,  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
form tendency  of  English  copper  to  crys- 
tallize ;  and  mat  cause  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  Ike  process  employed  in  this 
country  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ores,  a 
process  which,  however  economical  and 
well  calculated  to  overcome  quantity,  has 
never  yet  produced  pure  copper. — [Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, May,  1835.] 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 
Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Patent 
*  for  a  mode  of  manufacturing  Wrought 
Nails,  Tasks,  or  Spikes,  by  first  pre- 
paring  the  material,  rod,  or  pieces,  from 
which  they  are  to  be  made,  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  pro* 
cess  of  makmg  them,  and  then  operating 
upon  the  pieces  so  prepared  by  means 
of  a  machine  particularly  adapted  to 
that  purpose.    Granted  to  William  €• 
Grimes,  York,  York  county,  PennsyU 
tenia,  December  nth,  1834. 
The  metal  is  first  to  be  rolled  or 
siit  into  rods,  but  not  of  the  exact  size 
and  form  of  the  body  of  the  nail  to  be 
made,  bat  they  are  to  be  broader  one 
way,  and  thinner  the  other,  the  rods  be- 
iag  usually  about  twice  as  broad  as  they 
are  thick;   the  width  and  thickness  of 
the  rod,  or  piece,  however,  being  such 
that,  when  it  is  staved,  swaged,  or  com- 
pressed upon  its  sides,  or  edges,  enough 
to  bring  it  into  a  square  form,  it  shall 
then  be  of  the  requisite  thickness  for  the 
body  ef  the  nail,  tack,  or  spike.  The  rod 
is. to  be  cut  off  into  the  proper  lengths 
for  the  nails,  tacks,  or  spikes ;  they  are 
to  be  cut  square  off  at  one  end,  the  other 
being  cut  very  obliqaely  across  the  rod, 
thus  giving  the  requisite  taper  for  form- 
ing the  point  to  the  nail,  dec,  which  taper 
will  be  greater,  or  less,  according  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  cut  across  the  rod.     The 
nails,  tacks,  or  spikes,  so  prepared,  may 
be  finished  by  various   methods,  as  by 
forging,  swaging,  or  compression  ;    and 
the  machinery  to  operate  upon  either  of 
these  principles,  to  effect  the  same  end, 
is  susceptible  of  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  modifications. 

The  machines  that  I  hare  adopted  for 
the  purpose  are  made  to  operate  upon 
the  principles  of  swaging  and  comb 
pression,  and  are  constructed  a*  follows. 
The  prepared  piece  is  let  or  dropped 
into  the  upper  end  of  an  angular  trough,  - 
or  gutter,  which  stands  inclined  from  a  |J 


vertical  line  about  ^thirty  degrees,  (i 
or  less.)  The  trough  consists  «f  two 
flat  sides,  joined  at  fight  angles,  (the  an- 
gular point  being  downwards,  so  that,  if 
the  trough  was  .placed  im  a  horiaaatal 
position,  its  sides  would  rise  at  aa  eagle 
of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  hosiaan ; 
the  piece  tost  /arms  this  *roagh,or  gut- 
ter, is  the  ridge,  or  lather  one  corner,  of 
a  triangular  frame.  Swages,  or  ham- 
mers, strike  or  act  upon  different  aides 
of  the  nail  as  it  descends  along  this 
trough,  or  gutter;  these  swages  are 
placed  in  pairs,  each  pair  striking  upon 
the  nail  within  the  trough  akomateJy, 
and  consequently  upon  itsjwfieraat  sides; 
their  helves,  at  their  foatward  ends,  are 
jointed  to  the  two  lower  angles  of  the 
frame,  and  in  such  position  that  they 
operate  at  right  angles  with  each  other* 

The  pieoe  for  the  nail,  o*cM  when 
dropped  into  the  getter,  slides  down  to 
a  moveable  piece,  or  stop,  that  rises 
through  the  boUesa  of  the  trough,  which 
arrests  k  for  a  moment,  or  until  both 
swages  have  operated,  when  this  atop 
recedes,  and  the  piece  instantly  slides 
down  until  it  is  arrested  by  a  abaiftar 
stop,  and  is  again  struck  by  two  other 
swages,  and  so  on  through  any  required 
number;  tferee  pair  will,  I  apprehend, 
be  sufficient  in  all  cases.  The  last  pair 
of  swages,  which  are  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  trough,  or  gutter,  fall  upon,  and 
gripo  the  nail,  while  a  heavy  haauner, 
from  below,  strides  upon  and  heads  the 
same.  The  heading  hammer,  swages, 
and  stops,  all  receive  their  motion  from 
cams  fixed  upon  a  revolving  shaft,  run- 
ning up  through  the  triangular  frame. 
Two  or  mere  nails  may  bo  pasaiog  down 
the  angular  trough  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  stops,  after  allowing  a  nail  to  pass, 
immediately  resume  their  position.  The 
swages,  hammer,  &c,  after  being  raised 
by  the  cams,  are  forced  back  upon  the 
nail  by  suitable  springs. 

I  intend  sometimes  to  form  or  finish 
the  nails  by  pressure,  which  is  effected 
in  the  following,  or  in  a  similar,  manner. 
The  machine,  when  intended  to  finish 
the  nail  by  pressure,  is  to  be  made,  ge- 
nerally, like  the  preceding  machine,  bat 
the  triangular  frame  will  be  much  snort- 
er, as  there  will  be  the  lower  pair  of 
swages  only,  the  inclined  trough,  or  gut- 
ter, having  a  single  stop.  The  action 
upon  the  nail,  oxc,  is  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  before  described,  being  alternate, 
and  upon  different  sides,  bat  it  is  to  re- 
main ia  the  same  place  till  finished. 
After  a  few  reciprocating  or  alternating 
motions  of  thr,*  jaws,  one  or  both  of  them 
close  or  pre?*  upon  the  nail,  and  hold  it 
whilst  thowa  is  a  head  pressed  upon  it* 
In  forming  some  nails,  the  alternating 
motion  eV  the  jaws  may  be  unnecessary, 
as  they  may  close  upon  the  nail  at  ones, 
and  ft\nn  it  sufficiently  by  this  single 
pressure. 

There  should  be  two  pairs  of  shears 
for  cutting  off  the  rod,  whether  it  is  eat 
be/*  or  cold ;  the  cutting  edges  of  these 
stand  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  but 
|TiOth  pairs  may  be  fixed  upon  short  arms, 
standing  out  from  a  strong  vibrating,  or 
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rani-revolving,  shaft;  one  pair  to  cut 
the  rod  off  obliquely,  and  the  other  pair 
to  cut  it  square.  The  two  troughs,  spouts, 
or  gutters,  into  which  the  nails  fall  from 
the  respective  shears,  may  both  lead  to 
the  same  point,  and  terminate  in  one 
groove,  or  gutter,  before  it  reaches  the 
machine  below, 

I  intend  sometimes  to  cut  the  pieces 
for  the  nail  from  plates,  instead  of  from 
rods.  The  plate  should  be  of  sound  ma. 
terial,  and  rolled  much  broader  than 
other  nil  plates.  These  plates  are  to  be 
cutoff  transversely  into  pieces  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  two  nails ;  from  the 
sidos  or  edges  of  these  plates,  the  pieces 
ifer  the  nails  are  to  be  cut.  The  plate 
is  to  be  held  and  turned  over  at  each  cut, 
in  the  manner  followed  in  making  cut 
nails,  the  length  of  nail,  however,  being 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the 
plate;  the  shears  being  bent  into  such 
form  as  to  run  off  to  the  edge  6f  the 
■fate  $  the  piece  thus  cut  off  is  brought 
to  an  acute  point,  being  tapered  less  than 
iialf  its  length;  the  taper,  or  points,  of 
the  nails  overlapping  each  other  m  the 
plate.  This  plate  should  be  at  a  red  heat 
^fhen  the  nails  are  cut  from  it,  if  they  are 
so  pass  directly  into  the  machine;  or 
they  may  be  cut  off  cold,  and  afterwards 
heated  and  fed  to  the  machine,  as  before 
specified. 

What  I  chum  as  new,  and  as  my  in. 
vention,  in  the  before  described  mode  of 
preparing  the  pieces,  or  material,  for 
wrought  nails,  and  in  the  machine  for 
finishing  them,  and  for  which  I  ask  letters 

Cat,  is— 1st,  The  cutting  the  rod  ob- 
sly,  in  the  way  described,  to  form  in 
part,  or  wholly,  the  taper  of  the  nail,  [ 
tack,  or  spike,  whereby  mere  pressure, 
•or  swaging,  will  suffice  to  finish  the  nail, 
■Ac. :  the  rods  being v  broader  one  way, 
and  thinner  the  other,  than  the  body  of 
the  intended  nail. 

2d,  I  claim  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  pieces  for  wrought  nails,  tacks,  dec, 
to  be  finished  in  my  machine,  by. cutting 
them  out  of  plates  of  metal,  as  herein 
before  shown.   I  do  not  claim  the  cutting 
with  the  grain  of  the  metal  generally, 
ithat   having  been  previously  done,  but 
•confine  myself  to  the  cutting  into  the 
form,  and  for  the  purpose,  described.     I 
^laim    the   forming  or  -finishing    nails, 
tacks,  or  spikes,  or  other  metallic  ar- 
ticles, by  swaging  in,  or  as  they  descend 
an  inclined  trough,  or  gutter,  after  the 
manner,  or  upon  the  principle,  herein 
before  specified. 

3d,  I  claim  the  finishing  of  nails,  or 
similar  articles,  after  being  prepared  as 
herein  before  shown,  by  alternate  or 
simultaneous  pressure,  after  the  manner, 
or  upon  the  principle,  before  specified. 

William  C.  Grimes. 


yoa  mentioned,  are  in  Illinois  exclusively,  and  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Chi- 
cago  and  Vincennes  Railroad,  are  in  contcmpUtioii. 
The  Chicago  and  Illinois  River  Canal  will  probably 
be  commenced  in  the  spring,  and  Would  have  been 
this  spring  had  the  Legislature  given  the  Governor 
sufficient  power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  State  for 
a  loan  tp  commence  with.    Your  obedient  servant, 

iLLtaois, 


msi 


'•rm-u 


Tatke  Editors  of  the  Mercantile  $  Advocate. 

Gentlemen :  In  your  paper  of  Thursday,  I  oh- 
serve  you  give  M  Indiana"  credit  for  the  fo/lowin* 
contemplated  works :  ^* 

1st  A  steam-boat canal  to  unite  the  waters  of 
die  Lake  with  the  Illinois  River. 

Ri y^r  A  CalMU  ***  Bewdrtown  to  **•  Sanganxm 
3d.  A  Railroad  from  Chicago  to  Galena,  &c. 
The  above,  and  I  believe  all  the  implement* 


New  Yowt  amb  Em*  Railroad.— The  peo- 
ple of  the  West  took  with  earnest  interest  at  the 
progress  of  this  work,— not  that  it  is  of  any  con- 
sequence to  us  whether  New  York  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  are  engaged  in  honorable  rivalry,  shall 
secure  our  trade,— for  the  West  will  avail  Itself  of 
the  best .accommodations  afforded  to  itj— but  that 
this  Railroad  will  belter  serve  our  interests  than 
any  other  work  projected  by  eitaer  of  these  States. 
New  York  is  the  best  ami  propermafket  for  the 
Weattogoto.  We  wttiM  rather  be  conducted  to 
that  great  central  mart  than  any  other.  The  New 
York  Herald  states  that  merchants  from  Tennes. 
see,  Kentucky, Ohio,  and  other  regions,  whohave 
been  In  the  habit  of  buying  then*  goo*  in  Phila- 
delphia, are  now  purchasing  tfefem  in  New  York, 
and  remarks*  "Thewfcole  commerce  of  the  nation 
is  fast  concentrating  here.  This  is  the  great  mart 
of  commerte— and  the  coming  season  will  prove 
Jt>"  The  indications  of  fall  trade  are  said  to  be 
beyond  any  hitherto  known,  and  the  papere  speak 
with  exultation  of  the  influx  of  trade  from  the 
VV  est.  But  the  spring  trade;  let  us  be  accommo- 
dated here.  This  region  will  soon  find  ft  more 
profitable  to  get  their  sprio*  goods  through  other 
channels,  than  to  be  retarded  some  fire  Weeks  m 
Ae  opemW  of  their  trade,  by  the  obstruction*  in 
Buffalo  harbor,  which  last  season  was  hot  cleared 
until  the  15th  of  Maj\  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  merchants  here,  that  their 
interests  arefothnately  connected  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  which 
would  place  their  spring  business  at  least  one  month 
m  advance  of  what  it  now  is.-[Chicago  American 
of  29th  Aug.] 

M^!  ^  S^d  to  see  by  the  number  of  Wooden 
blocks  piled  up  in  the  rear  of  the  Old  Bridewell, 
that  the  experiment  of  paving  a  part  of  Broadway 
with  wood,  on  the  Russian  plan,  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  soon  being  jned.  Should  the  attempt  prove 
successful,  it  will  bring  about  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  mode  of  paving  streets,  and  will  form  an  im- 
provement of  vast  importance.  |We  understand 
that  the  part  of  Broadway  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment, is  in  front  of  the  two  squares  next  above 
Murray  street.  Each  of  the  small  blocks  of  wood 
is  of  hexagonal  shape ;  the  whole  are  to  be  fitted 
together  and  driven  up  tightly,  by  a  long  strip  of 
timber  near  the  cutter  at  the  sides ;  and  tne  inter- 
stices between  the  blocks  to  be  well  payed  with  tar 
or  pitch.— [Gazette.] 

Cakal  Tolls — Tljere  has  been  received  for 
tolls  on  the  New-Yorl?  canals  froTthSt  *e 
f^toFfil*?"?*****"*  AddtoZ 
sum  the  tolls  for  the  first  two  weeks.  $67,792  81. 

August,  9161,337  53.  This  exceeds  the  collections 

for  Aug.  1834  by  the  sum  of  $84,649  &sau~Pum 

1  here  has  been  received  for  tolls  on  pjl  the  State 

•863,828.    TJib  exceeds  the  collections  uo  to  the 

!^Cim  i834'  ^^«^i^#?«SS 


the  last  twenty  years*  ana  it  is  drily  dttrihg  fflebflt 
four  or.  five  years  that  the  immense  ea>aritagfes  of 
the  h^tepresaure  fehtfhes  have  Bfedh  fully  rickoow* 
leugetF ;  and,  consequently,  the  greater  number  of 
the  569  high-pressure  engines  have  been  formed  du- 
ring this  last  period ;  so  that,the  presetit  proporiioti 
is  not  as  334  to  569>  but  as  1  to  3  or  4.    However 
thiamay  be»  it  is  prdved  that  tkeje  are  hdw  its  totfi 
in  France"  a  great  many  more  nign-pressure  than 
low-pressure  engines.    On  the  1st  January,  1834, 
there  were  in  France  95  steam-vessels,  besides 
those  in  the  service  of  Government.    The  engines 
they  employ  are  1 18  in  number,  of  which  82  are  on 
the  low-pressure,  and  36  on  the  high-pressure  prini 
clple.    But  it  is  remarked  that  these  vessels  Uavt 
been  built  a  long  time,  and  therefore  when  the  |dw£ 
pressure  jirmci|Se  wMs  rhost  in  favor.    Of  the** 
118  engines  which  present  a  force  of  3,480  horse 
power,  34  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  French 
construction,  59  foreign,  and  the  remaining  35  are 
unknown.    At  present  the  engines  constructed  in 
France  in  proportion  to  those  made  abroad  is  nojt  a! 
34  to  69,  but  as  lift  to  6;    Therefore  the  engines 
on  board  Itie  steam- vessels  which  are  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture are  of  an  old  date,  and  of  a  period  when 
high-pressure  engines  were  but  little  used. 

Liverpool/Wednesday.— Three  Wagons  de- 
stuotbd  bt  Fire  on  TH»  Railway.— One  of  the 
engines  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
left  the  latter  place  this  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
with  three  wagons  attachedi  contaihjns  about  90 

Eacka&es  or  goods,  principally  intended  for  shoj£ 
eepers  in  thiS  town  and  Glasgow:  bri  aprirdaebmi} 
the  Whkton  inclined  ftartej  abkit  faiHe  IrhUei  frtfol 
Liver^ooh  ihe  wagons  were  discovered  to  be  on 
fire,  and  before  any  effectual  assitance  could  be 

S'ven,  the  whole  were  enveloped  in  flames,  and  all 
e  goods  destroyed,  amounting,  it  is  supposed,  in 
value  to  2,0002.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
correctly  how  the  accident  originated,  but  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  from  friction,  owing  to  the  great  speed 
at  which  the  train  was  travelling.  The  Railway 
Company  intend  paying  tpe  respective  owners  of 
the  goods  the  full  amount  of  their  losses. 


-•  --    -    •■  — r 


£Spl ft.         *  »"«»"«»<*»«  has  not  b^n  as. 

bAA«  *rm*tmA  jj*  greatest  number  of  engines  has 
fivlo^vW     ^«»«  amounted  to  130,  of  which 

shawi.  tW  *?P,of  fepeign  rnanufiicture.  It  also 
snowsuii.  4  ^  ^  903  ^^  who9e  ..^^ 

569  or  t  »***"**>  334  wen  of  low.preesure,  and 
~  «  Alffr pressure.  These  903  engines  form  the 
*"*  4  gf  those  which  have  been  oonstnuoted  witlun 


Expedition  to  the  Eur  he  a  Yes. — Some  time* 
We  fear,  must  elapse  before  the  necessary  prelimina- 

iries  are  arranged  for  the  progress  of  this  expedition* 
A  letter  from  Constantinople  states^that  the  Grand 
Seignor  had  intimated  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  by  a 
Tartar,  despatched  on  the  24th  of  June,  that  he 
could  not  prescribe  the  course  to  be  pursued,  until 
a  reply  was  received  from  the  government  of  Eng- 
land to  certain  propositions  submitted  to  it, 
— — ' —  i 

Mechanics  in  Sailing.— The  "frbiiotecattali- 
ana,"  gives  a  detailed  description  of  "  the  applica- 
tion ofa  windmill  to  the  motion  of  vessels  at  sea, 
invented  by  Signor  Giuseppe  Bruseetti,  engineer." 
The  vessel  has  ^wo  paddle»wheelalike  a  steamboat, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  windmill  is  so  contrived, 
that  if  there  is  any  wind  at  all,  from  whatever  it 
may  blow,  the  vessel  is  propelled  by  the  action  of 
the  sails,  and  may  be  steered  in  whatever  direction 
is  desired. 

Lucifer  Matches  would  seem,  according  to 

the  annexed  paragraph,  to  be  suspected  at  Bremen^ 

as  well  as  at  Amboy,  as  of  dangerous  character. 

Hamburgh,  July  21. — The  magistrates  of  Bre- 
men have  issued  a  very  rigorous  prohibition  of  the 
newly  invented  lucifer  matches,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  fire  which  they  may  occasion  by  spon- 
taneous combustion,— [Hamburgh  Paper.] 

AGRICULTURE,  <fco  "~ 


[From  Hovey's  Gardener's  Magazine.] 

Notices  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  Nur- 
series in  the  Neighborhood  of  New*  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  taken  from  Memo- 
randa made  in  the  Month  of  March  last. 

[Continued  from  page  553.] 

LinnjEan  Botanic  Garden  and  Nur- 
sery, Long  Island  :  William  Prince  <fe 
Sons,  Proprietors. — This  extensively 
known  establishment,  though  the  las| 
named  in  our  remarks,  will  not  by  any 
means  be  considered  the  least  in  its  cna* 
racter.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries 
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in  the  cwiitty,  and  also  ono  of  the  most 
extensive,  if  not  the  very  largest.  It  was 
fcttdbliahed  by  the  father  of  one  of  the 
present  proprietors',  tttid  has  become  a  fa- 
mily  inheritance.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  all  that  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  this  place,  either  by  the  proprie- 
tors ttieiriselves,  or  by  the  persons  who 
have  frequently  Visited  it,  among  whom 
have  been  some  very  intelligent  and  able 
gardeners,  who  have  visited  this  country* 
we  feel  ourselves  almost  incompetent  to 
f  peak  of  the  establishment,  for  fear  that 
in  ttrif  impartiality  we  might  not  be  thought 
to  do  justice,  bf  the  proprietors,  or  be 
said  to  give  too  much  pfafacf  by  others. 
Much  has  been  written  in  relation  to  it  in 
Loudon's  Magazine  ;  and  for  a  time,  se- 
veral eoirimunications  appeared  under  va* 
rious  signatures*  in  regard  to  its  extent 
and  the  variety  of  plants  It  contained. 

We  stated,  when  we  commenced  out 
remarks,  that  we  should  confine  them 
chiefly  to  the  appearance  of  plants  in  the 
green-houses,  hot-houses,  dec.  We  shall 
not  at  this  time  say  any  thing  as  regards 
the  extent  of  this  nursery,  the  variety  of 
hardy  platits  ft  contains^  or  of  its  immense 
number  of  correspondents*  agents,  &c. 
We  hope  at  another  opportunity  to  do  this, 
and  to  do  it  with  justice  and  candor ;  we 
passed  an  hour  or  two  in  walking  through 
it  in  the  fall  of  1831,  but  it  is,  we  have 
understood,  much  improved  since  then  ; 
we  know  that  the  Messrs.  Prince  are  too 
liberal  not  to  give  every  indulgence  for 
our  statements.  Mr.  W.  R.  Prince  in* 
formed  us,  the  past  spring,  that  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  he  intended 
visiting  England,  and  the  Continent,  part- 
ly with  a  view  of  becoming  more  acquaint- 
ed with  horticulture,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  noticing  the  extent  and  variety  of 
plants  contained  in  their  gardens  and 
nurseries.  He  kindly  promised  to  con- 
tribute to  our  pages,  and  our  read- 
ers will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  gratified 
with  his  remarks.  The  Messrs.  Prince 
have  lately  added  to -their  business  as  nur- 
serymen, that  of  the  seedsman,  and  are 
dealing  largely  in  seeds. 

The  extent  of  glass,  including  the 
conservatory,  green-houses,  hot-house, 
frames,  dec,  we  should  judge  to  be  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  One' 
of  the  houses,  in  which  are  kept  the  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  is  built  in  the  old  style, 
with  large  upright  front  sashes,  and  a  dark 
roof.  The  collection  of  oranges  and 
lemons  is  very  large,  and  includes  many 
more  distinct  varieties  than  any  other  we 
have  ever  observed ;  in  their  catalogue 
they  enumerate  upwards  of  seventy  kinds ; 
they  are  well  grown,  and  many  of  them 
beautiful  shaped  plants.  We  saw  an  im- 
mense number  of  seedlings  intended  for 
stocks,  to  bud,  or  inarch  upon.  Messrs. 
Prince  have  been  at  great  expense  to 
procure  from  the  Italian  nurseries,  which 
excel  in  this  grand  fruit,  nearly  al)  that 
are  worthy  of  cultivation.  Here  we  also 
noticed  a  fine  stock  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  magnolia,  of  which  there  is  a 
large  number  of  kinds,  including  the  M. 
Soulangiana.  Hundreds  of  plants  of  the 
Gardenia  florida  and  G.  radicans ;  of  the 


different  species  and  varieties  of  myrtles, 
a  good  stock. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  an  exten- 
sive establishment  like  this,  there  would 
be  many  flowers  in  bloom.  In  the  green- 
botfeey  however,  which  adjoins  the  orange- 
ry, we  saw  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Acacia  verticillata,  profusely  covered 
with  its  showy  blossoms  \  Metrosideros 
lanceolata,  and  some  species  of  Banks- 
ia,  of  which  there  were  many  plants, 
wefe  also  in  flower ;  that  much  sought- 
after  plant,  the  Epacris  grandiflora, 
with  its  exquisite  tubaloos,  rosy  white 
blossoms,  was  in  full  bloom.  Here  was 
a  fine  collection  of  geraniums  and  a  good 
variety  of  Ericas,  though  small  plants. 
In  the  hot-house,  which  adjoins  the  green- 
house, and  completes  one  range,  we  no- 
ticed several  beautiful  ferns.  A  good 
stock  of  that  magnificent  bulb,  the  Crinum 
amabile  ;  some  *ksempferias,  dracaenas, 
<fec,  young  plants  of  the  banana  (Musa 
sapientum),  several  species  of  the  cacti. 
In  the  Camellia  house,  not  more  than  five 
or  six  plants  were  in  flower  ;  among 
them,  however,  was  the  C.  althaflora, 
with  several  blossoms  expanded ;  it  is  a 
brilliant  kind,  raised  by  the  Messrs. 
Chandler,  about  the  same  time  of  the  co- 
rallina,  with  which  it  is  nearly  equal  in 
beauty ;  the  others  were  the  common  va- 
rieties. The  stock  of  camellias  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  in  the  country,  and  in- 
cludes the  most  rare.  The  reason  why 
more  camellias  were  not  in  flower,  was 
from  the  cause  that  the  shutters  on  the 
glass  were  not  taken  off  for  several  days 
together,  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  without  endangering  frost. 

From  the  Camellia  house,  we  entered 
another  green-house  filled  with  a  variety 
of  plants :  myrtles,  eugenias,  azaleas,  anq^ 
a  good  stock  of  other  kinds,  which  we 
do  not  recollect  the  names  of.  A  few 
camellias  which  were  placed  here  were 
in  bloom,  among  which  was  the  C. 
Woodsii,  maliflora,  and  others ;  several 
species  of  brunia  were  prettily  in  flower. 
We  were  particularly  struck  by  observ- 
ing the  very  large  number  of  some  kinds 
of  plants  which  the  Messrs.  Prince  have 
in  their  collection,  and  we  coald  enume- 
rate many  varieties ;  but  they  would  not 
perhaps  interest  our  readers,  as  most  of 
them  may  be  found  in  their  catalogue. 

In  the  frames,  of  which  there  were 
several,  we  found  a  good  stock  of  Chinese 
roses,  seedling  magnolias,  rhododendrons, 
and  other  plants.  There  was  also  a 
number  of  hardy  shrubs  and  plants, 
which  were  laid  in  for  executing  orders 
to  the  south  during  winter,  when  they 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  open  ground. 
When  we  visited  this  place  a  year  before, 
we  think  the  green-house  plants,  gene- 
rally, looked  in  rather  better  health  than 
they  did  the  past  spring ;  the  gardener 
was  at  the  former  time  repotting  the 
whole  of  the  camellias,  and  many  other 
plants  which  had  suffered  from  the  want 
of  it.  Mr.  Prince,  Jr.,  informed  us, 
upon  our  mentioning  to  him  this  fact, 
that  their  former  gardener  was  very  in- 
telligent and  well  acquainted  with  his 
profession,  but  that  be  bad  left  them ;  and 


they  had  not  yet  procured  another,  as 
they  expected  one  from  England.  We 
wonder  at  the  good  order  which  already 
exists,  when  we  consider  the  multiplicity 
of  avocations  which  must  ensue,  from 
the  nursery  and  seed  business  combined!. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  remarks, 
which  have  extended  to  a  greater  length 
than  we  at  first  anticipated,  and  perhaps, 
farther  than  has  been  interesting  to  alll 
our  readers.  Some  would,  probably* 
have  rather  read  practical  communica- 
tions on  the  management  and  growth  of 
plants,  or  the  treatment  of  some  objects 
of  more  utility ;  while  others  have  been* 
gratified  in  reading  the  advancement 
made  in  Horticulture  and  Floriculture  by 
their  neighbors.  The  object  of  a  periodi- 
cal Magazine  is  not  to  detail  practices 
already  well  known,  and  laid  down  in 
works  devoted  to  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats ;  but  rather  to  give  information  of 
all  new  discoveries,  and  to  record  every 
improvement  which  may  be  found  useful 
and  advantageous  to  the  scientific  or 
practical  gardener.  These  at  first,  how. 
ever  trifling  they  may  often  seem,  when 
fully  proved  by  repeated  experiments, 
and  correct  observation,  result  in  the 
foundation  of  some  methods  much  more 
valuable,  and  of  more  immediate  utility, ' 
than  those  previously  adopted.  The 
knowledge  of  gardening,  like  every 
other  art,  can  only  be  advanced  to  any 
degree  by  calling  in  the  assistance,  awl 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it  those  others, 
which  enlighten,  and  throw  some  infor- 
mation upon  its  various*  branches.  We 
therefore  think,  that  those  persons  who 
suppose  that  mere  practical  papers  are  all 
that  should  fill  the  pages  of  a  Magazine, 
take  altogether  a  narrow  and  quite  un- 
confined  view  of  the  subject ;  and  that 
they  have  not  yet  made  that  progress  in 
Horticulture,  that  enables  them  to  see 
that  its  thorough  knowledge,  and  proper 
application,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
acquiring  some  information  of  those 
sciences,  without  which  it  would  be  a 
tedious  and  uninteresting  study,  rather 
than  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  agreea- 
ble. 

These  observations  are  not  made  on 
the  supposition  that  any  such  objections 
have,  or  will  be  heard ;  but  to  show  how 
far  we  think  a  Magazine  should  extend 
its  character.  As  regards  the  visiting  of 
gardens  and  nurseries,  we  cartnot  here 
omit  to  urge  upon  every  amateur,  or 
lover  of  Horticulture,  and  more  particu- 
larly every  practical  gardener,  the  im- 
portance resulting  from  such  a  course ; 
not  only  should  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  situation  be  often  inspected,  but  a 
tour  should  be  made  every  few  years  to 
all  those  within  the  middle  and  northern 
sections  of  our  country.  To  be  confined 
to  one  spot,  and  to  know  nothing,  but 
what  may  be  learned  from  reading  of 
what  is  done  at  other  places,  deprives 
one  of»  all  ambition,  or  of  any  desire  to 
excel  in  his  profession.  An  amateur 
gardener  may  imagine  that  he  excels  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  certain  class  of 
plants,  and  makes  no  effort  to  attain  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection ;  but  when. 
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he  sees  that  another  equals,  his  ambition 
is  touched,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  greater 
exertion.  It  is  from  seeing  and  compar- 
ing) that  we  know  our  faults  and  learn 
how  to  improve  and  correct  them. 

MEWWOKK  AHKRICAff. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

XjBomy  ren  Yoono  Labies,  and  Etendics  at 
Howe,  ax.,  Itc^  by  the  late  Mrs.  Barbauld.  1 
wot  N.  Y.  Henderson  Geek*.— This  is  a  re- 
jpMMiCTtim  of  a*  old  volume— oW  at  least  in  this 
•day  «st*  sapid  succession  of  novelties.  The  pieces  of 
«which  it  is  composed  were  found  among  Mrs.  Bar- 
Utanld'i  papers,  and  were  given  to  the  world  under 
«he  sanction  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin.  The  following 
is  quits  a  pleasant  paper,  and  inculcates  a  good 
lesson  for  being  agreeable  in  society. 

Fic-xic — Pray,  mamma,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
jsk-me  ?    I  have  heard  lately  once  or  twice  of  a 

r'c-nic  supper,  and  I  cannot  think  what  it  means ; 
looked  for  the  word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
could  not  find  it. 

1  should  wonder  if  you  had  ;  the  word  was  not 
coined  in  Johnson's  time  ;  and  if  it  had  been,  1  be- 
lieve he  would  have  disdained  to  insert  it  among  the 
legitimate  words  of  the  language.  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  derivation  of  the  phrase  ;  I  believe  pic-mc  is 
originally  acant  word,  and  was  first  applied  to  a  sup- 
per or  other  meal  in  which  the  entertainment  is  not 
provided  by  any  person,  but  each  of  the  guests  fur- 
nishes his  dish.  In  a  pic-nic  supper  one  supplies 
the  fowls,  another  the  fish,  another  the  wine  and 
fruit,  Itc. ;  and  they  aU  sit  down  together  and  en- 
joy it. 

A  very  sociable  way  of  making  an  entertainment. 

Yes,  and  I  would  have  you  observe,  that  the 
principle  of  it  may  be  extended  to  many  other 
things.  Nf>  one  has  a  right  to  be  entertained  gratis 
in  society  ;  he  must  expend,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy. 
Conversation,  particularly,  is  a  pic-nic  feast, 
where  every  one  is  to  contribute  something,  ac- 
cording to  his  genius  and  ability.  Different  talents 
juui  acquirements  compose  the  different  dishes  of 
the  entertainment,  and  the  greater  variety  the  bet- 
ter ;  out  every  one  must  bring  something,  for  soci- 
ety will  not  tolerate  any  one  long  who  lives  wholly 
*t  the  expense  of  his  neighbors.  Did  you  not  ob- 
serve how  agreeably  we  were  entertained  at  Lady 
Isabella's  party  last  night? 

Yes  ;  one  of  the  young  ladies  sung,  and  another 
exhibited  her  drawings ;  and  a  gentleman   tokJ 
ome  very  good  stories. 

True :  another  lady  who  is  much  in  the  fashion- 
able world  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  anecdote j  Dr. 
R.,  who  is  just  returned  from  the  continent,  gave 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  Germany ; 
and  in  another  part  o(  the  room  a  cluster  was  ga- 
tbecsd  round  an  Edinburgh  student  and  a  young 
Oxonian,  who  were  holding  a  lively  debate  on  the 
power  of  galvanism.  But  Lady  Isabella  herself 
was  the  charm  of  the  party. 

I  think  she  talked  very  Utile ;  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect any  thing  she  said  which  was  particularly 
striking. 

That  is  true.  But  it  was  owing  to  her  address 
and  attention  to  her  company  that  others  talked 
and  were  heard  by  turns  ;  that  the  modest  were 
encouraged  and  drawn  out,  and  those  inclined  to 
be  noisy  restrained  and  kept  in  order.  She  blend- 
ed and  harmonized  the  talents  of  each ;  brought 
those  together  who  were  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
each  other,  and  gave  us  no  more  of  herself  than 
was  necessary  to  set  off  others.  I  noticed  particu- 
larly her  good  offices  to  an  accomplished  but  very 
bashful  lady  and  a  reserved  man  of  science,  who 
wished  much  to  be  known  to  one  another,  but  who 
would  never  liave  been  so  without  her  introduction. 
As  soou  as  she  had  fairly  engaged  them  in  an  in- 
teresting conversation,  she  left  them,  regardless  of 
her  own  entertainment,  and  seated  herself  by  poor 
Mi*  ,  purely  because  he  was  sitting  in  a 

.corner  and  no  one  attended  to  him.  You  know 
that  in  chemical  preparations  two  substances  often 
require  a  third,  to  enable  them  to  mix  and  unite  to- 
gether. Lady  Isabella  possesses  this  amalgama- 
ting power : — this  is  what  she  brings  to  the  pic-aic. 
1  should  add,  that  two  or  three  times  I  observed  she 


dexterously  changed  topics,  and  suppressed  sto- 
ries which  were  likely  to  bear  hard  on  the  profes- 
sion or  connexions  of  some  of  the  company.  In 
short,  the  party  which  wai  so  agreeable  under  her 
harmonisdng  influence,  woild  have  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  without  her.  These  merits,  however, 
might  easily  escape  a  young  observer.  But  I  dare 
say  you  did  not  fail  to  notice  Sir  Henry  B — 's  la- 
dy, who  was  declaiming  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  gentlemen  which  she  had 
drawn  around  her,  upon  tie  beau  ideal. 

No  indeed,  mamma ;  I  never  heard  so  much  fire 
and  feeling : — and  what  a  flow  of  elegant  language! 
I  do  not  wonder  her  eloquence  was  so  much  ad- 
mired. 

She  has  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  and  taste :  she 
has  travelled,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  best  works 
of  art.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  the  gen- 
tlemen were  admiring  most  her  declamation  or  the 
fine  turn  of  her  hands  and  arms.  She  has  a  differ- 
ent attitude  for  every  sentiment.  Some  observa- 
tions which  she  made  upon  the  beauty  of  statues 
seemed  to  me  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  what  a  mod- 
est female  will  allow  herself  to  say  upon  such  sub- 
jects,— but  she  has  travelled.  She  was  sensible 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  gain  by  the  conversation 
while  beauty  of  form  was  thesuoject  of  it. 

Pray  what  did ,  the  great  poet,  bring  to 

the  pic-nic,  tor  I  think  be  hardly  opened  his 
mouth  ? 

He  brought  his  fame.  Many  would  be  gratified 
with  merely  seeing  him  who  lud  entertained  them 
in  their  closets;  and  he  who  had  so  entertained  them 
had  a  right  to  be  himself  entertained  in  that  way 
which  he  had  no  talent  for  joining  in.  Let  every 
one,  I  repeat,  bring  to  die  entertainment  something 
of  the  best  he  possesses,  oxd  the  pic-nic  table  will 
seldom  rail  to  afford  a  plentiful  banquet 

The  Beauties  of  Washington  Irving.  1 
vol.  18  mo.  Phil.  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — 
What  sad  havoc  does  a  bookseller's  title  make* 
sometimes  with  the  modesty  of  an  author.  Here, 
from  the  stern  necessity  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law  of  copyright,  on  the  one 
side — and  of  acquiescing,  on  the  other,  in  the  book- 
seller's fancy,  we  have  our  diffident  countryman, 
actually  taking  out  in  his  own  name,  a  copyright 
for  his  own  *  beauties.'  This  should  have  been  other- 
wise ordered.  Bating  that,  the  little  volume  before  us 
i  furnishes  charming  extracts  from  the  various  pages 
of  Irving^  works,  principally  his  earlier  ones,  and 
may  be  said,  in  truth,  to  present  many  beauties. 
We  make  room  only  for  one,  which  is  a  little  Shan- 
dyan. 

The  Waltz. — As  many  of  the  retired  matrons 
of  this  city,  unskilled  in  "  gestic  lore,"  are  doubtless 
ignorant  of  the  movements  and  figures  of  this  mod- 
est exhibition,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  account 
of  it  in  order  that  they  may  learn  what  odd  capers 
their  daughters  sometimes  cut  when  from  under 
their  guardian  wings.  On  a  signal  being  given  by 
the  music,  the  gentleman  seizes  the  lady  round  her 
waist ;  the  lady,  scorning  to  be  out-done  in  courte- 
sy, very  politely  takes  the  gentleman  round  the 
nock,  with  one  arm  resting  against  his  shoulder  to 
prevent  encroachments.  Away  then  they  go,  about, 
and  about,  and  about — "About  what, sir?" — About 
the  room,  madam,  to  be  sure.  The  whole  economy 
of  this  dance  consists  in  turning  round  and  round 
the  room  in  a  certain  measured  step,  and  it  is  truly 
astonishing  that  this  continued  revolution-  does  not 
set  all  their  heads  swimming  like  a  top;  but  I  have 
been  positively  assured  that  it  only  occasions  a  gen- 
tle sensation  which  is  marvellously  agreeable.  In 
the  course  of  this  circumnavigation,  the  dancers,  in 
order  to  give  the  charm  of  variety  are  continually 
changing  their  relative  situations, — now  the  gentle- 
man, meaning  no  harm  in  the  world,  I  assure  you, 
madam,  carelessly  flings  his  arm  about  the  lady's 
neck,  with  an  air  of  celestial  impudence ;  and  anon, 
the  lady,  meaning  as  little  harm  as  the  gentleman, 
takes  him  round  the  waist  with  most  ingenious 
modest  languishment,  to  the  great  delight  of  nu- 
merous spectators  and  amateurs,  who  eenerally 
form  a  ring,  as  the  mob  do  about  a  p«ir  of  amazons 
pulling  caps,  or  a  couple  of  fighting  mastiffs.  Af- 
ter continuing  this  divine  interchange  of  hands, 
arms,  et  cetera,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  lady  be- 
gins to  tire,  and  M  with  eyes  upraised,"  in  most  be- 
witching languor,  petitions  her  partner  for  a  tittle 
more  support.    This  is  always  given  without  hesi- 


trtioo.  The  lady  leans  gently  on  his  shoulder' 
their  arms  entwine  in  a  thousand  seducing,  mis* 
chievous  curves— don't  be  alarmed,  madam— closer 
and  closer  I  hey  approach  each  other,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, the  part'e*  being  overcome  with  ecstatic  fa- 
tigue, the  lady  seems  almost  sinking  into  the*  gen- 
tleman's arms,  and  then "Well,  sir!   what 

then ! — Lord  I  madam,  how  should  I  know. 

The  Histort  of  the  condition  of  Womek  n 
various  Ages  and  Nations,  by  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Child,  2  vols. :  Boston,  J.  Allen  &  Co.  Mrs. 
Child  has  earned  an  envirble  reputation  by  former 
publications,  especially  "  The  Mother's  Book."— 
In  that  now  before  us,  she  essays  a  task  which  well 
becomes  a  woman's  hand,  to  trace  the  history  <y 
her  own  sex,  at  different  times,  and  among  differ- 
ent nations.  This  will  be  read,  we  are  bound  to 
presume  with  interest,  by  the  ladies,  for  what  it 
says  of  their  own  sex,  and  by  the  gentlemen,  for 
what  it  says  of  the  other.  The  range  taken  by 
Mrs.  Child  is  >3iy  extensive,  both  as  to  time  and 
to  countries.  Looking  to  what  was  said  of  Amer- 
ican women,  we  find  the  following  among  other 
statements. 

As  a  general  rule,  education  among  the  wealthy 
classes  is  much  more  neglected  in  the  slave  states 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  want  of  schools  and  partly  to  the  in- 
dolence induced  by  slavery.  It  is  a  common  thing, 
even  for  the  wives  and  daughters  "f  distinguished 
men,  to  be  as  deficient  in  correct  spelling,  as  they 
are  in  a  knowledge  of  household  duties,  put  many 
are  sent  to  the  free  states  for  education ;  and  not  a 
few  are  admirable  exceptions  to  the  above  remarks. 
The  southern  ladies  in  general  ore  delicately  form- 
ed, with  pale  complexions,  a* languid  gracefulness 
of  manner,  and  a  certain  aristocratic  hearing,  ac- 

Suired  only  by  the  early  habit  of  commanding 
lose  who  are  deemed  immeasurably  inferior. 
The  woman  of  the  United  States  have  no  direct 
influence  in  politics;  and  here,  as  in  England,  U  is 
deemed  rather  unfeminine  to  take  an  earnest  interest 
in  public  affairs.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  where  women,  as  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters,  have  more  influence,  or  more  freedom.-—- 
Some  travellers  ha ve  compassionated  the  condition 
of  American  women,  because  they  spend  so  small  a 
portion  of  their  time  in  amusements  ;  but  this  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  men ;  and  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  so  much  is 
to  be  done,  and  where  estates  are  so  equally  divi- 
ded that  few  become  very  wealthy.  It  is  true  that 
Americans  do  not  treat  their  women  with  the  grace- 
fulgallantry  of  Frenchmen,  or  the  chivalric  defer 
ence  of  Spaniards  ;  but  in  place  of  these  externid  re- 
finements, women  have  their  respect,  esteem,  and 
undoubting  confidence. 

The  class  who  are  exempt  from  personal  exer- 
tion, or  at  least  from  personal  superintendence  of 
their  domestic  avocations,  is  comparatively  very 
small.  Labor  in  open  fields  and  streets  is  rarely 
performed  by  women,  unless  it  be  by  foreign  pea- 
santry lately  arrived  in  the  countrjr.  The  buxom 
daughters  of  the  Dutch  farmers  do  indeed  contmwe 
the  old  custom  of  raking  hay,  and  the  girls  in  We*- 
thersfield,  Connecticut,  may  often  be  seen  at  early 
dawn  weeding  the  immense  beds  of  onions,  for 
which  thar  town  is  celebrated.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  schools  throughout  the  country  are  kept  by 
women,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  keep 
shops  fbr  the  sale  of  English  and  French  goods, 
tors,  confectioner/,  &c.  Mantua-making  and 
millinary  are,  of  course,  their  peculiar  province  ; 
and  many  are  employed  to  tend  looms  in  factories, 
to  set  types  in  printing  offices,  and  fold  sheets  for 
the  bookbinders.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of 
these  do  not  work  for  support,  but  to  gain  addition- 
al luxuries,  which  their  parents  cannot  afford  to 
furnish.  Nothing  surprises  a  foreigner  more  than 
the  near  approach  to  equality  in  the  dress  of  dif- 
ferent classes.  The  rich  arid  fashionable  are  in 
most  respects  like  those  of  Europe ;  and  humble 
imitators  have  need  of  great  diligence  to  copy  their 
frequent  changes.  In  the  article  of  jewels,  the 
most  wealthy  cannot  indeed  cope  with  their  Euro- 
pean models ;  for  the  diamonds  of  a  foreign  dutch- 
ess  often  surpass  in  value  the  whole  fortune,  real 
andpersonai,  of  a  rich  American. 

The  habit  of  tight  lacing,  in  order  to  form  a  slan- 
der waist,  has  been  copied,  like  other  European 
fashions.    This  practice,  combined  with  the  habit 
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of  taking  very  little  exercise  in  the  open  air,  has  on 
unfavorable  effect  upon  freshness  of  complexion 
and  beauty  of  figure.  Excursions  on  horseback 
have  lately  become  a  very  favorite  amusement  with 
American  ladies. 

In  a  country  where  ihe  price  of  labor  is  so  high, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  domestics  dressed 
as  well  as  their  employers.  But  though  silk  gowns 
and  laces  have  taken  the  place  of  coarse  calicos, 
the  situation  of  domestics  is  by  no  means  improv- 
ed. They  are  less  contented  in  their  situation,  arid 
less  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
than  they  were  in  more  patriarchal  limes.  Many 
attribute  this  difficulty  to  our  democratic  institu- 
tions j  but  I  believe  it  originates  in  a  want  of  re- 
publican principle,  and  not  in  the  excess  of  it  If 
people  would  consider  their  domestics  as  sisters  of 
the  great  human  family,  differing  from  them  only 
io  having,  for  the  time  being,  a  different  use  to  per- 
form in  society — if  they  would  have  a  tender  re- 
gard to  their  health,  a  reasonable  regard  to  their 
convenience,  a  friendly  interest  in  their  characters 
and  plans — in  a  worn,  if  they  would  perpetually 
acknowledge  a  reciprocity  of  duties — we  should 
soon  cease  to  hear  complaints  of  the  indifference 
and  carelessness  of  domestics.  While  they  are  re- 
garded as  pieces  of  machinery,  to  whom  nothing  is 
due  but  the  payment  of  wages,  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  a  deep  interest  for  those  who  mani- 
fest so  little  interest  in  them.      • 

American  ladies  are  accused  of  being  more  prud- 
ish than  foreigners.  I  hope  the  charge  will  always 
remain  a  true  one ;  but  there  may  be  an  excess 
even  of  a  good  thing ;  and  when  a  sense  of  deco- 
rum led  them  to  be  squeamish  about  seeing  Green- 
ough's  beautiful  cherubs,  because  the  marble  in- 
nocents bad  no  drapery  about  them,  I  acknowledge 
it  reminded  me  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  remark : 
u  Wottest  thou  not,  my  dear,  bow  much  indelicacy 
there  is  in  thy  delir.icy  V* 

The  tendency  of  modern  times  has  continually 
been  toward  external  refinement.  The  language 
used  by  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  queen  of  Navarre 
would  not  now  bo  tolerated  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  yet  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  wife  arous- 
ed more  virtuous  indignation  in  the  court  of  Elisa- 
beth, than  a  dozen  such  incidents  would  now  occa- 
sion, in  any  European  court.  Many  phrases  and 
subjects  of  conversation  which  appear  perfectly 
proper  to  an  English  or  French  woman,  are  not  so 
considered  by  an  American. 

Tb\r  American  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember. Edited  by  C.  F.  Horn* an,,  and  H.  W. 
Herbert.  New  York,  Geo.  Dearborn. — A  ve- 
ry good  number — though  to  that,  we  are  becoming 
eo  accustomed,  in  speaking  of  this  periodical,  that 
it  ceases  to  sound  like  praise.  • 

The  Enquiry  concerning  the  guilt  of  Catharine 
Hoicard,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  many  wives  sa- 
crificed to  the  lust  and  ambition  of  Henry  VIII.,  is 
curious — and  the  vindication  at  this  late  day  of  her 
innocence,  in  the  face  of  all  the  historians  of  that 
period,  is,  to  say  the  least,  adventurous.  The  ef- 
fort of  the  writer,  a  lady,  is,  to  make  out  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  a  Protestant  conspiracy,  in  which 
Crtmmer  was  a  chief  instrument.  This  will,  with 
difficulty,  obtain  credit  now,  however  ingeniously 
it  may  be  argued — and  as  to  proof,  there  is  and 
can  be  none.  We  extract  the  substance  of  this 
vindication. 

During  this  year,  (1541)  the  King  went  to  York 
to  hold  an  interview  with  his  nephew,  the  King  of 
Scotland  ;  and  it  was  whilst  in  that  city,  and  in- 
fluenced by  his  Catholic  advisers,  that  he  issued 
out  a  proclamation  that  all  who  had  been  aggriev- 
ed for  want  of  justice  should  come  tolhim  and  his 
council  for  redress.  "  His  aim,"  says  Kapin,  "was 
to  throw  all  past  miscarriages  cm  Cromwell,  and 
put  Jus  subjects,  particularly  the  northern  people, 
(amongst  whom  there  had  been  numerous  insur- 
rections,) in  hopestof  better  times."  Cranmer  and 
the"  rest  of  the  Reformers  had  not  accompanied  the 
King  to  York  ;  they  had  remained  in  disgrace  in 
London,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  Court ;  there- 
fore these,  the  only  popular  acts  of  Henry  after  his 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  attributed  to  them. 

But,  thus  bmished  from  court  and  driven  from 
the  councils  of  the  King,  whut  were  the  feelings  of 
the  Reformers  ?  They  saw  their  opponents  tri- 
umphing in  their   disgrace  :  they  must  not  only 


give  up  all  hopes  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  spoli- 
ation and  plunder,  but  they  stood  a  chance  of  being 
called  upon  to  refund  what  they  had  already  appro- 
priated to  themselves ;  or  they  must  contrive  some 
means  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Ctuholic3  with 
the  King,  and  to  kindle  hb  wrath  against  all  of  that 
persuasion  who  possessed  credit  and  power.  It 
would  not  do  to  intrigue  against  any  person  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  Henry,,  for  snould  thev 
even  be  successful  whilst  Catharine  possessed  tl  * 
Kind's  affections,  other  Catholic  ministers  would 
without  doubt  succeed  those  in  present  favor.  They 
knew  well  Henry's  jealous  and  irritable  temper  ; 
they  knew  his  fastidiousness  with  regard  to  female 
honor  and  delicacy :  on  these  they  relied  for  the  for- 
tunate issue  of  their  plot.  Had  Catharine  lived 
now,  the  press,  with  its  three  hundred  newspapers 
might  have  saved  her.  Since  his  marriage,  the 
King  had  daily  blessed  God  for  the  happiness  he 
had  enjoyed  with  his  Queen ;  and  during  his  jour- 
ney to  York,  to  express  his  extreme  satisfaction, 
his  esteem  and  tenderness  for  her,  he  enjoined  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  confessor,  to  draw  up  a  par- 
ticular thanksgiving.  Fond,  however,  as  Henry  is 
always  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  this  wife, 
some  part  of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  it  is  reason- 
ble  to  attribute  to  his  having  escaped  from  the 
councils  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  his  being  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  object  was  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  from  which  that  of  the 
sovereign  is  inseparable. 

It  was  during'the  visit  to  York  that  the  Protes- 
tant plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  was  plan- 
ned ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  court  to  London  it 
was  put  in  execution,  and  a  bungling  affair  it  was, 
affording  but  small  credit  to  the  genius  for  intrigue 
of  its  originators.  John  Lassels,  a  brother  to  a  dis- 
carded servant  to  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and 
who,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  a  Catholic,  by 
his  being  in  the  service  of  the  highest  Catholic  fam- 
ily in  the  kingdom,  came  to  Cranmer,  a  Protestant 
and  persecutor  of  Catholics,  and  told  him  in  confi- 
dence what  he  had  heard  his  sister  say  respecting 
the  lewdness  of  theQ.ueen  previous  to  her  marriage ! 
Who  would  now  credit  such  hearsay  evidence  7 — 
We  are  not,  however  told  why,  if  this  man  (Las- 
sels) thought  his  secret  such  a  mighty  important 
affair,  he  had  not  communicated  it  previous  to  the 
marrif.ge  instead  of  about  a  twelvemonth  after;  or 
why  he  did  not  select  some  honorable  Catholic  no- 
bleman to  confide  it  to,!  instead  of  Cranmer,  whom,  if 
a  Catholic,  he  must  have  looked  upon  as  little  better 
than  the  arch-fiend  himself.  But  sucJi  a  one  would 
have  been  rather  cautious  how  he  gave  credence 
to  the  slander  of  discarded  menials. 

Cranmer  took  upon  himself  the  amiable  office  of 
undeceiving  the  King  with  respect  to  the  virtue  of 
the  Queen,  and  was  near  paying  with  his  life  the 
penalty  his  baseness  merited;  for  Henry  disbelieved 
every  word  of  the  statement  made  to  him.  Proofs 
must  now  bo  had,  for  the  conspirators  stood  in  a 
perilous  situation.  Witnesses  were  sought  where 
alone  they  were  to  be  purchased — nmongst  disgrac- 
ed menials  and  the  lowest  refuse  of  society.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption  were  set  to  work,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  wealth  of  which  the  Catholic 
Church  had  been  despoiled,  was  now  employed  to 
bring  the  head  of  a  beautiful  and  innocent  Catho- 
lic Ctueen  to  the  block.  Henry,  we  are  told,  burst 
into  tears  when  he  was  told  of  the  Queen's  mis*. 
conduct  But  his  jealousy  and  violent  passions 
made  him  fall  into  the  plot  of  the  Protestants ;  their 
aim  was  now  attained,  and  all  the  rest  was  easy. 

Cranmer,  his  great  supporter,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Writhesley 
Earl  of  Southampton,  who  had  shared  so  much  of 
the  plunder  of  the  church,  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  Abbey  of 
Winchester,  and  of  the  manors  of  Micheldever  and 
Stratum,  once  the  private  property  of  the  immor- 
tal Alfred,  were  the  persons  appointed  to  examine 
the  Queen.  What  justice  had  she  to  expect  at 
such  hands  ?  ( When  first  accused,  we  are  told  she 
denied  all  guilt ;  but  on  her  second  examination 
she  is  said  to  have  confessed,  though  neither  the 
bill  of  attainder  passed  against  her,  nor  the  jour-  | 
nalsof  Parliament  state  what  she  confessed.  She 
was  condemned  by  a  secret  tribunal,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  members 
of  which  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  her  religion  and 
of  her  family,  instead  of  being  tried,  according  to 
law  and  justice,  before  the  peers  of  the  realm.  She 
was  found  guilty  upon  such  evidence  as  would  not 
be  received  in  a  court  of  justice  in  the  present  day,  I 
without  a  tingle  advocate  to  plead  her  cause  and 
demand  for  her  jostice — not  even  two  such  dough- 


ty heroes  "  as  kept  together  in  their  chivalry ,w*  on 
a  late  similar  occasion. 

The  venerable  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  was  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded  for  not  informing  the  -King 
of  her  grand-daughter's  incontinence  before  mar- 
riage ;  but  this  act  was  so  odious  to  the  natiop, 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  Dutchess  only  suffered  a  long  impris- 
onment. But  the  scaffold  was  deluged  with  blood, 
amongst  which  streamed  some  of  the  noblest  in 
England.  The  name  of  Catharine  Howard  has  been 
linked  with  infamy,  and  to  the  success  ef  this  Pro- 
testant plot  may  be  attributed  all  the  penal  statutes 
and  cruel  persecutions  that  the  Catholics  endoftd 
in  England  and  Ireland  for  near  three  hunted 
years. 

The  Aoto-Biocrapbt  of  Waihim«tom  Wil- 
ding is  from  a  skilful  pen,  as  the  annexed  portion 
will  prove,  the  whole  scene  is  life-like. 

It  was  soon  after  the*  omentable  affair  of  General 
Hull  had  been  bruited  abroad  through  the  country, 
awakening  everywhere  mingled  feelings  of  grief, 
dismay  and  indignation,  that  the  students  of  our 
college,  were  one  Sunday  collected  in  the  village 
church,  whose  white  spire  shot  above  the  elms  tnat 
surrounded  it,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  institution. 
The  discourse  of  the  preacher  was  suggested  by 
the  tlun  alarming  condition  of  the  country,  ond  the 
fervid  puritan  dwelt  upon  the  duties  which  be- 
came each  citizen  of  the  republic  at  such  a  crisis, 
with  an  emdhatic  sternness  which  would  have  put 
some  thoughts  of  iron  into  the  most  fainting  bosom. 
He  commenced,  I  well  remember,  by  deploring  the 
original  declaration  of  hostilities,  which  he  averred 
was  based  upon  grounds  that  at  the  least  were 
questionable.  But  be  insisted  that,  however  good 
men  might  have  wished  to  keep  off  so  calamitous 
an  event,  yet,  as  it  could  only  overtake  them  at  last 
by  the  consent  of  Providence,  it  was  their  duty  not 
to  shrink  from  its  decrees  under  any  extremity  j 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  we  should  pass 
through  another  trial  like  that  our  fathers  had  en- 
dured, and  it  mattered  not  whose  act  had  precipita- 
ted the  moment  of  that  trial  j  that  our  duty  to  Qod 
and  our  country  alike  required  that  we  should  now 
fling  all  thoughts  but  of  them  behind  us  ;  that  we 
shonld  go  forth  as  one  man  to  meet  the  invaders  of 
our  soil,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Him  whose  blessings 
descend  alike  in  the  sunshine  and  the  storm,  at  the 
unsullied  altar  and  upon  the  blood-stained  battle- 
field! 

The  clear  note  of  a  bugle  rang  through  the  Til- 
lage as  the  patriot  clergyman  here  paused  to  add 
the  final  blessing  of  the  service.  The  tramp  of 
armed  men  was  heard  in  the  threshold  of  the 
church,  and  the  summer  breeze  that  floated  through 
the  open  porch  unfurled  the  proud  standard  of  our 
country  as.  with  uncovered  heads,  a  band  of  regu- 
lars formed  in  silence  before  the  door.  The  Lps  of 
the  preacher  had  not  yet  began  to  move  in  prayer, 
as  with  uplifted  hands  he  Dent  forward  towards 
the  glorious  emblem  of  our  Union,  before  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  sturdy  yeoman  and  the 
strippling  student,  the  bright  village  maiden  and 
he/  hoary  sire  rose;  as  by  one  impulse,  to  their  feet; 
and  not  an  eye  in  that  assembly  but  glistened,  not 
a  heart  but  vibrated  while  their  pastor  poured  forth 
his  thrilling  appeal  to  Heaven  for  a  blessing  on  that 
banner  wherever  its  folds  may  wave. 

The  congregation  was  dismissed.  The  recruit- 
ing party — for  such  it  proved  to  be— filed  slowly 
away  from  the  church  door,  and  winding  down  a 
green  lane  hard  by,  soon  disappeared  behind  the 
copses  by  which  it  was  skirted.  The  rustic  equi- 
pages of  the  farmers  who  lived  remote  from  the 
meeting  were  drawn  from  the  low  shed  beside  H, 
and  as  each  received  its  freight  in  decorous  silence 
they  trundled  off  at  measured  intervals  through  the 
mam  street  of  the  village.  The  young  men  of  the 
congregation  appeared  to  linger  about  the  church, 
as  grouped  here  and  there  beneath  the  cloistered 
boughs  of  the  ancient  elms,  they  were  engaged  in 
low  and  earnest  discussion.  At  last  these  also  dis- 
appeared, and  though  the  light  laugh  of  some  gid- 
dy maiden  might  reach  the  ear,  as  her  white  dress 
fluttered  for  a  moment  above  the  stile,  while  taking 
her  way  homeward  across  the  fields,  yet  the  calm 
of  a  New  England  Sabbath  soon  settled  over  the 
place,  and  left  the  landscape  to  the  repose  of  sum- 
mer noontide. 

Five  days  afterward,  and  what  a  different 


*  In  one  of  Lord  Dcnman's  speeches,  alluding  to 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  said,  he  and  Uori 
Brougham  "  had  kept  together  in  their  chiralry." 
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was  there  presented !  A  company  of  raw  volun- 
teers was  forming  Upon  the  green  esplanade  in 
stout  of  the  meeting-house,  preparatory  to  their 
taking  up  their  line  of  march  to  join  the  Northern 
army,  whose  active  campaign  had  just  opened  — 
*There  were  but  sixty  of  us  altogether ;  and  though 
;&mofig  them  were  several  students  from  other  parts 
•of  Che  Union,  yet  the  majority  were  the  flower  of 
(he  youth  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Beauties  or  Washington  IeviNa.— The'se* 
lection  bearing  the  foregoing  title  was  not  made  by 
Mr.  I.  It  originally  appeared  m  England,  and  was 
.the  piratical  act  of  some  English  bookseller.  A 
copy  was  stereotyped  by  some  American  publisher, 
and  was  about  to  be  put  to  press  in  this  country 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  would  be  liable  to, 
prosecution  for  infringing  the  copy  rights  of  the 
works  selected  from.  Mr.  I.  purchased  the  plates 
it  destroy  them.  He  Was  afterwards  induced  to 
permit  his  regular  publishers,  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea 
«&  Blanch&rd,  to  issue  an  edition  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. The  copy  right  was  taken  out  and  advertised 
4>y  Mr.  I's  agent,  without  his  knowledge. 

This  explanation,  derived  from  an  authentic 
source,  is  due  to  Mr.  I.,  that  he  may  not  stand 
chargeable  with  the  indelicacy  of  selecting  and 
pointing  out  any  portions  of  his  writings,  as 
"beauties,"  and  is  the  mere  proper  at  our  hands, 
because  of  the  remarks  we  mode  on  this  little  vo- 
lume on  Saturday. 

EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest  from  Europe. — The  packet  ship  Co- 
lumbus, of  1st  August,  fromLiverpool,  brings  our 
London  papers  up  to  that  date. 

The  explosion  in  Paris,  of  a  new  sort  of  infernal 
machine,  calculated  apparently  to  sweep  the  whole 
Orleans  dynasty  at  one  blow  from  the  earth,  is  the 
chief  it#m  of  intelligence.  This  attempt,  of 
which  the  particulars  will  be  found  among  our  ex- 
tracts, was  made  on  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
glorious  three  days,  and  caused,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
instant  death  of  old  Mortier,  Due  de  Trevise,  and 
several  other  officers  in  the  staff  of  the  King.  None 
•of  the  Royal  family,  however,  though  all  the  male 
giatt  of  it  were  in  the  cortege,  sustained  any  injury* 

The  act  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  indivi- 
dual  vengeance,  and  was  contrived  certainly  with 
very  deadly  purpose  and  skill. 

The  remarkable  preservation  of  all  the  Roya 
family  will  serve  to  confirm  their  power,  as  being, 
as  k  will  be  represented  with  more  than  ordinary 
frosts  to  be,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
Heaven. 

Of  other  news  we  find  little  of  interest. 

[From  GalignanVs  Messenger,  Paris,  July  29.] 
Attempt  upon'  the  King's  Life  by  an  Infer. 

«nal  Machine. 

"It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  details  of  the  above  horrible 
event,  that  took  place  yesterday,  (July  28th.)  Af- 
ter having  passed  along  the  Boulevard  to  the  fur- 
thest point  at  which  the  national  guards  and  the 
troops  were  drawn  up,  his  Majesty,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  and  a  numerous  and  bril- 
liant staff,  was  returning  along  the  same  line  to  the 
Place  Vendome,  where  the  troops  were  to  file  oft 
before  him.  At  12  o'clock,^  the  moment  when 
he  had  reached  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  a  little 
before  the  Theatre  des  Furnambules,  a  tremendous 
explosion  resembling  regular  platoon  firing  was 
heard.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  discharge 
of  fire  works,  but  the  falling  and  cries  of  the  vic- 
tims soon  revealed  the  reality,  and  excessive  con- 
fusion ensued — an  Infernal  Machine  had  just  pour- 
edArth  a  shower  of  balls  upon  the  cortege  that 
surrounded  the  King!  Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  de 
Turin,  fell  and  expired  without  a  word.  Several 
other  officers,  and  some  of  the  National  Guards 
were  also  killed,  and  a  considerable  number  wound- 
ed. The  falling  of  some  horses,  among  which  was 
that  of  Marshal  Mortier,  and  the  capering  of  oth- 
ers, added  to  the  tumult— which  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  describe.  During  this  scene*  the  King, 
whose  arm  had  been  grafted  by  a  bullet,  and  whose 
horse  had  received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  maintain- 
ed the  calmness  for  Which  he  is  distinguished*  and 
displayed  his  wonderful  courage  by  riding  Up  in 
the  direction  of  the  house  from  which  the  explo- 
sion tame. 

After  the  first  emotion  had  passed,  the  cortege 
continued  its  route  amid  shouts  of  joy  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  King's  life,  and  threats  of  venge- 
ance against  the  assassins.  The  Bodies  of  the  slam, 
and  the  persons  who  jire  wounded,  were  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  Cafe  Sine  opposite,  where 
medical  assistance  was  afforded  to  such  as  were 
still  alive.  Smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  third 
story  of  the  house  No.  50,  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  of  which  the  ground  and  first  floor  were 
occupied  by  a  wine  dealer,  named  ParaulL  Each 
story  consisted  of  one  chamber,  which  is  lighted  by 
a  single  window  in  front.  The  house  was  imme* 
diately  surrounded,  and  all  the  persons  found  in  it 
arrested ;  the  room  in  which  the  machine  hail  been 
constructed  is  very  small,  being  six  feet  and  a  half 
by  seven  feet, 

The  machine  was  made  with  greet  skill,  of  wood* 
with  iron  braces,  and  extremely  solid.  Two  up- 
rights supported  two  cross  bars  of  wood,  placed 
parallel  to  the  window,  and  In  these  were  placed  20 
gun  barrels.  The  front  cross  bar  placed  at  about  a 
foot  from  the  window  was  rather  lower  than  that 
behind,  so  that  the  balls  might  reach  the  body  of  a 
man  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  Boulevard* 
The  charge  was  so  heavy,  that  five  out  of  the 
twenty-five  barrels  had  burst,  notwithstanding  they 
were  very  substantial  and  new.  The  assassin  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  About  three 
months  ago  he  hired  the  rooms  of  the  second  and 
third  stories  of  M.  Dallemagne,  the  proprietor* — 
He  gave  his  name  Girard,  a  mechanician,  end  ap- 
peared to  be  about  24  years  of  age.  His  room  has 
a  window  in  front  and  another  behind,  and  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  fasten  a  rope  to  the  latter, 
to  assist  him  in  making  his  escape.  By  the  burst- 
ing of  some  of  the  barrels  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion, the  assassin  was  wounded  in  the  forehead, 
the  neck,  and  the  lip.  Notwithstanding  his  wounds, 
he  rushed  out  at  the  window.  Some  police  officers 
having  ran  into  the  inner  court,  and  seeing  Girard 
slipping  down  the  lope,  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"Ah  wretch,  we  have  you.w  Girard,  who  was  at 
the  moment  at  the  height  of  a  wall,  threw  himself 
over  it  into  an  adjoining  yard,  and  there  was  appre- 
hended. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Police,  and  several  magistrates  went  to  the  house, 
and  in  the  assassin's  chamber  they  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  infernal  machine  still  smoking — a 
straw  bed,  and  a  fire  lighted.  A  delay  of  half  a  se- 
cond perhaps  in  the  explosion  saved  the  life  of  the 
King.  The  cortege  advanced  in  the  following  or- 
der:— The  King,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  Duke  dc  Nemours,  Marshal  Lobau 
and  Marshal  Mortier.  All  those  in  the  cortege 
who  were  wounded  were  nearly  all  on  the  same 
line  as  Marshal  Mortier.  The  news  of  the  attempt 
was  rapidly  propagated  through  the  capital,  and 
produced  a  powerful  sensation.  General  de  Ru- 
migny,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  King,  set  oft*  full  gal- 
lop to  inform  the  Gtueen  that  his  majesty  and  the 
Prince  had  escaped  the  danger,  fearing  that  she 
might  have  been  seriously  alarmed  if  she  had  heard 
of  the  event  from  any  one  that  had  not  witnessed 
H.  In  passing  along  the  lines  he  mentioned  to  sev- 
eral officers  what  had  occurred,  and  soon  there  was 
not  a  soldier  that  remained  ignorant  of  it  As  the 
troops  of  the  line  did  not  extend  to  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  they  were  ordered  to  shift  in  that  di- 
rection, that  they  might  be  ready  to  act  in  case  of 
attempt  at  disturbance. 

At  the  moment  of  filing  off  before  the  King,  the 
national  guards  shouted  Vivete  Roil  which  was 
answered  by  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  guards 
of  the  8th  legion,  which  had  lost  some  of  its  offi- 
cers and  men,  added  cries  of  A  bos  Us  assassins  ! 
The  King  returned  to  the  Tuilleries  about  5  o'clock, 
evidently  deeply  affected  by  the  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed. During  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  crowds  flocked  out  of  curiosity  to  the  mel- 
ancholy spot,  in  consequence  of  which  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Municipal  Guards  was  stationed  were 
to  keep  the  peace.  The  following  are  the  persons 
whose  lives  have  been  ascertained  to  have  been  sa- 
crificed: Marshal  the  Duke  Treviso  struck  in  the 
heart  by  a  ball ;  General  de  Laehasse  de  Terigny, 
struck  on  the  forehead  by  a  ball ;  Captain  Vitiate, 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Maison ;  Lieut,  Colonel 


rtieussec,  of  the  8th  Legion,  struck  by  three  ba//  ■ 
Messrs.  Prudhomme*  Richard,  Leger,  and  Bennef 
tei,  Gretiadiers  of  the  $th  Legion  {  a  Colonel  !» 
the  army,  two  cituterts,  a  wornati  and  a  child,  whOs* 
hemes  we  were  unable  to  learn.  ^^ 

Galignani's  Messenger  of  the  30th  says— The 
number  of  victims  is  much  niore  considerable  than 
was  at  first  believed;  Several  person*  woiindefl 
were  immediately  fakeit  td  their  own  homes,  and 
therefore  weite  hot  included  in  the  list  before  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  said 
to  be  34,  including  sixteen  who  died  immediately, 
or  subseqently  perished  from  their  wounds.  Among 
them  was  M.  Labronate,  aged  70  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  one  of  the  oldest  receivers  of  tax- 
es of  Paris.  His  wounds  are  very  serious,  bat 
hopes  are  entertained  that  his  life  may  be  saved. — 
Out  of  eight  persons  carried  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Louis,  four  have  undergone  amputation* 

At  the  moment  the  explosion  took  place,  the 
king  had  inclined  slightly  on  one  side  to  receive  a 
petition.  The  Duke  deBrogiie  received  a  bullet 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat* 

In  Paris*  oh  the  28th,  a  grand  dinner  was  given 
,  at  tie  Tuileries,  at  which  all  the  ambassador*  and 
foreign  ministers  were  present.  At  dinner  and 
throughout  the  evening,  the  King  displayed  theut* 
most  calmness.  He  frequently  expressed  in  affect* 
ing  terms  his  regret  at  the  death  of  Marshal  Mor- 
tier and  the  other  Victims  of  the  day* 

The  Moniteur  also  contains  a  royal  proclama- 
tion and  ordonnance  to  the  following  effect: — 
"  The  fetes  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversa* 
ry  .of  July,  1930,  shall  not  be  continued.  A 
solemn  funeral  service  shall  be  performed  in  honor 
of  the  victims  of  the  attempt  of  this  day* 

The  Government  has  decided  that  one  funeral 
procession  shall  be  formed  of  all  the  victims  of 
Tuesday,  instead  of  taking  place  separately.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  had  determined  to  go  into  mourn- 
ingfor  five  days  from  that  of  the  funerals. 

Girard,  the  assassin,  as  stated  in  the  Paris  Mes- 
sager,  was  employed  as  a  deatcr  in  second-hand 
articles  of  all  lands,  and  more  particularly  engag- 
ed in  cleaning  and  repairing  fire-arms,  and  is  a  ve- 
ry able  and  skilful  workman.  He  was  known 
among  his  companions  to  entertain  legitimist  opin- 
ions, and  it  was  even  believed  that  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  Dutchess  of  Angouleme.  He  is 
29  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  the  serious  na- 
ture of  his  wounds,  he  is  expected  to  recover,  and 
is  now  able  to  converse.  6eing  questioned  as  to 
his  motives  for  committing  such  a  crime,  and  urged 
to  declare  whether  he  had  any  accomplice,  be  fully 
admitted  his  guilt,  and  said  he  knew  his  fate  was 
inevitable ;  but  as  to  his  motives,  he  confines  him- 
self to  saying  that  he  disliked  the  king,  and  fur- 
ther declared,  that  were  he  even  put  to  the  torture 
he  could  not  name  his  accomplice,  for  in  fact  and 

truth,  he  had  none.    Nevertheless,  a  woman 
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who  resides  behind  the  house,  has  deposed,  that  an 
instant  after  the  explosion,  she  saw  two  men,  both 
wounded,  making  their  escape.  In  the  room  of 
Girard,  two  white  hats  of  different  sizes  were 
found,  which  would  indicate  that  at  least  two  par- 
ties were  cognizant  to  the  construction  of  the  mur- 
derous engine.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  arrests, 
it  is  stated,  have  been  made. 

The  news  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King 
of  France  had  reached  England  by  Telegraph,  and 
caused  considerable  sensation. 

Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  oe  Treviso. — 
Marshal  Mortier,  Duke  de  Treviso,  whose  death 
is  reported  to  have  occurred  on  Tuesday  by  the 
bursting  of  a  machine  infernale,  directed  against 
the  life  of  King  Louis  Phillippe,  was  born  in  1768, 
consequently  he  was  in  his  68th  year.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  represented  the  Hers- 
itat  of  Cambresis  at  the  States-General,  in  1789. 
The  Marshal  was  originally  brought  up  in  his 
father's  profession,  and  quitted  his  station  as  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  counting-house  at  Dunkirk  in  1791 
to  serve  in  the  first  battalion  of  Volunteers  of  the 
Department  of  the  north,  in  which  he  was  at  once 
received  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was 
made  an  Adjutant-General  in  1 793.  His  first  com- 
mand as  a  general  officer  was  at  the  attack  of  the 
fortress  of  St.  Pierre.  In  1796  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre-et-Meuse,  then  under  the  orders  of 
General  Lefevre.  On  the  3 1st  of  May  o(  the  same 
year,  he  attacked  the  Austrian*,  defeated  them,  and 
drove  them  beyond  the  Archer.  During  the  whole 
of  the  war  which  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
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Camrjo-Formio,  we  find  Geneaal  Mortier  active- 
ly engaged,  and  invariably   successful  in   every 
enterprise  with  which  he  was   intrusted  by   his 
superiors  in  command.    In  the  campaign  of  1799 
he  had  again  the  command  of  the  advance  guard. 
His  services  in  that  station  were,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, conducive  to  the  success  -of  |  the  French  arms, 
and  to  the  high  opinion  that  Napoleon  conceived  of 
his  military  talents.  It  was  General  Mortier  whom 
Napoleon  sent,  in  1803,  at  the  htad  of  his  first  ex- 
pedition to  Hanover.    The  whole  of  the  military 
operations  were,  on  the  part  of  the  French  #tmy, 
directed  by  General  Mortier,  and  the  result  was  the 
memorable  Convention  of  Suhlingen,  by  which  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  artillery  of  the 
Guard,  and  in  1804  he  was  raised,  with  other  offi- 
cers of  superior  merit,  to  the  rank  of  a  Marshal, 
and  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  newly 
instituted  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.    In  the 
campaigns  of  1806  and  1806,  General  Mortier  was 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  grand  ar- 
*my,  commanded  in  chief  by  Napoleon  in  person. — 
The  greatest  feat  of  arms  ever  achieved  by  any 
Erencb  troops  fell  during  this  war  to  the  lot  of  a 
corps  of  4,000,  commanded  by  Marshal  Mortier. — 
HavingYallen  in  with  the  whole  of  the  Russian  army, 
led  byKutusoff,  and  forced  to  accept  battle  or  lay 
down  his  arms,  Mortier  fought  with  a  valor  and  su- 
periority of  tactics  w  hid  allowed  sufficient  time  for 
considerable  reinforcements  to  come  to  his  aid. 
This  affair  gave  great  celebrity  to  Mortier's  name 
throughout  the  French  army  and  in  France.    His 
fellow-citizens  at  Cambray  wished  to  raise  a  public 
monument  in  that  city  in  memory  of  his  action  with 
Kutusoff^  but  Mortier  positively  refused  to  allow 
iL    It  was  Marshal  Mortier  who  captured  Ham- 
burgh at  the  close  of  1806.    On  that  occasion  he 
displayed  a  rancorous  hostility  against  exery  thing 
that  was  English,  which  greatly  surprised  all  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  his  early;  life.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  Scotland,  and  the 
counting-house  in  Dunkirk  where  he  received  his 
commercial  education,  was  that  of  an  English  mer- 
chant.   His  intimacy  and  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives of  this  country,  of  which  he  spoke  the  lan- 
guage fluently,  had  been  such,  that  few  would  be- 
lieve it  was  in  pursuance  of  orders  issued  from  him- 
self that  the  whole  of  the  British  residents  in  Ham- 
burgh were  thrown  into  prison,  and  every  particle  of 
their  property  confiscated.  In  1806,  he  was  raised  to 
the  imperial  Dukedom  of  Treviso,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  "dotation,"  attached  to  the  title,  of 
100,000  francs  (40001.)  per  annum,  payable  out  of 
Crown  domains  of  Hanover.    It  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  sav  that  he  lost  this  income  at  the  peace  of 
1814.    Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  war 
.he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  co-operated  with 
several  successive  Commanders  in  Chief,  and  fought 
the  battle  ofOcana,  which  he  and  his  countrymen 
have  claimed  as  having  been  won  by  the  corps  un- 
der his  immediate  command.    Subsequently  he  ac- 
companied Napoleon  to  Russia,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  blowing  up  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow  was  intrusted.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  whole  of  this  and  the  subsequent 
campaigns  under  Napoleon,  up  to  the  peace.    Du- 
ring the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
Marshal  Mortier  spent  his  time  in  Paris,  appar- 
ently little  desirous  of  figuring  in  the  military  or 
political  world.  In  1816,  however,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Commandant  of  the  15th  military  division,  the 
seat  of  which  is  Rouen,  and  soon  after  he  was 
elected  by  his  native  department  of  the  north  Mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  sat 
till  1819,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage.    In 
1834,  on   the  resignation   by  Marshal   Soult  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and   Ministry  of 
War,  the  whole  Ministry  being  then  disjointed, 
and,  much  against  the  wish   of  the   Bang,  on 
the  eve  of  dissolution,    Marshal  Mortier  was  so- 
licited by  the  King  to  accept  the  offices  which 
Marshal  Soult  had  given  up,  he  being  the  only  in- 
dividual at  that  moment  with  whom,  and  under 
whose  presidency,  the  ether  members  of  the  Soult 
Administration  were  willing  to  remain  in  office.— 
The  Marshal  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to 
the  wishes  of  the  King.  He  knew  that  politics  were 
not  his  element,  and  soon  after,  at  the  Ministerial 
council  table,  as  well  as  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
in  the  two  Legislative  Chambers,  he  felt  that  he 
was  not  in  his  proper  place.    The  remarks  and 
jokfsof  the  press  about  his  silence  in  the  Cham- 
Deis,  and  his  inactivity  as  a  Minister,  however 
food  naturedly  expressed,  at  length  drove  the  Duke 


de  Treviso  to  the  positive  resolution  of  withdraw- 
ingforever  from  the  Ministerial  career.  One  morn- 
ing in  the  early  part  o(  February,  therefore,  he 
waited  on  the  King,  placed  his  act  of  resignation  in 
the  royal  hands,  and  gave  his  Majesty  to  under- 
stand that  his  resolution  to  withdraw  was  not  to  be 
changed.  Mortier  is  among  the  few  of  Napoleon's 
Generals  whose  reputation  for  integrity  and  private 
worth  has  remained  unquestioned  through  life. — 
Though  not  very  popular,  owinr  to  a  natural  stiff- 
ness in  his  manners,  not  more  habitual  among,  than 
agreeable  to,  the  French,  he  was  always  spoken  of 
with  respect,  and  to  the  last  day  of  his  existence  he 
has  enjoyed  the  undivided  esteem  of  his  country- 
men." — [Times.] 

A  oisastrous  explosion  occurred  at  Greenock  on 
the  24th  July,  on  board  the  Steamboat  Earl  Grey — 
the  boiler  of  which  burst,  while  lying  at  the  wharf, 
and  killed  Jive,  and  injured  more  or  less  twenty-five 
persons. 

Curious  Manuscript. — In  a  list  of  ancient  lit- 
erary manuscripts,  and  remarkable  manuscripts, 
recently  announced  for  sale  by  the  Messrs.  South- 
erby,  of  London,  is  one  with  the  following  title : 

",  A  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bath  to  Lord  Nor- 
reys,  dated  April  16,  1681 — being  'A  proposal  for 
the  sale  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  a  country 
almost  as  large  as  England,  belonging  to  the  late 
George  Carteret,  for  the  small  sum  of  between 
5000  and  6000  pounds.' " 

Thus  it  appears  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
years  ago,  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey  was  of- 
fered for  sale  for  the  sum  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. — [Gazette.] 

The  Grand  Dukr  Constantinb  and  his 
Wife. — u  Three  or  four  times  a  week  I  received 
commands  to  attend  his  levee,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  breakfast — a  meal,  which  he  commonly  took 
at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day.  On  these  occasions 
he  seemed  to  take  considerable  pleasure  in  all  I 
could  tell  him  of  England  and  its  modes  and  cus- 
toms— its  army,  its  capital,  and  its  domestic  and 
commercial  resources.  If  on  some  of  these  subjects 
I  confessed  my  ignorance,  he  would  eye  me  with  a 
doubting  and  suspicious  glance,  urge  me  again  and 
a^ain  on  the  same  point,  as  if  he  thought  I  was  un- 
willing to  explain,  or  expressly  reserved  that  of 
which  I  confess  I  was  utterly  ignorant ;  or  he  would 
dash  up  in  a  towering  passion,  break  into  some  in- 
temperate expressions,  and  declare  that  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
statistics,  which  even  foreigners  knew  well.  In 
these  sudden  and  unforeseen  excesses  of  passion,he 
was  with  difficulty  pacified — a  task  upon  which  I 
never  dared  venture — I  could  only  look  on  and  lis- 
ten in  silence  ;  but  if  his  elegant  and  amiable  Print 
cess  was  present,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
her  graceful  tenderness  and  endearments  calmed 
down  the  storm  :  she  petted  him  like  a  froward 
child,  and  with  a  doubting  pause  or  a  half-mut- 
tered growl  his  good  humor  relumed.  This 
charming  and  accomplished  creature  was  his 
wife,  by  one  of  those  left-handed  marriages  so 
common  and  well  understood  among  the  Ger- 
man Princes,  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me  by  what  strange  freak  of  destiny  a 
being  so  mild  and  gentle  in  manners,  so  graceful, 
so  tender  and  amiable  in  all  the  acts  and  move- 
ments of  her  life,  could  have  been  linked  to  such  a 
monster :  and  what  seems  stranger  still,  she  loved 
him,  and  thence,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  her  influ- 
ence. Hiave  seen  him  often  playing  with  her  long 
ringlets,  or  fondling  in  his  great  paw  the  prettiest 
and  whitest  band  in  the  world,  or  kissing  his  hand 
to  her  at  a  window  with  an  air  that  actually  ap- 
proached to  tenderness.  She,  indeed,  was  the 
only  person  who  possessed  any  real  influence4  over 
his  mind,  and  her  gentle  ways  could  soothe  the 
wild  beast  in  his  angriest  moods :  she  would  fol- 
low him  as  he  stamped  about  the  room :  she  expos- 
tulated, she  wheedled,  she  caressed,  she  would  try 
with  a  tear  in  her  eye  to  make  him  laugh ;  and  it 
would  seem  that,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  the 
smile  she  sought  so  anxiously  came  at  her  bidding : 
he  would  look  into  her  eyes,  kiss  her  little  hand,and 
seat  himself  again  without  another  allusion  to  the 
cause  of  the  explosion,  tie  seemed  almost  to 
encourage  her  interference,  and  he  played  with  her 
as  a  child  would  with  a  doll ;  but  she  was  a  play- 
thing with  which  he  never  quarrelled.  He  seemed 
proud,  too,  of  her  mental  acquirements,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  the  display  of  her  accomplishments.— 
Indeed,  i  at  one  time  attributed  it  as  a  principal 


cause  why  I  was  so  often  an  invited  guest  at  the 
Belvidere,  that  it  afforded  her  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  English — an  accomplishment  m  which 
she  excelled :  she  possessed  considerable  fluency, 
and  that  least  possible  smack  of  foreign  accent 
which  could  not  do  otherwise  than  pleasing  on  the 
lips  of  a  pretty  woman.  Constantino  took  great 
pleasure  in  setting  us  talking  in  that  language- 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  listened  with  evident  gra- 
tification as  she  prattled  away  in  a  tongue  which 
he  did  not  understand,  and  continued  repeatedly  to 
express  his  pleasure  aud  satisfaction.  His  tender- 
ness for  this  mild  and  gentle  being  was  at  least  a 
redeeming  point  in  his  character,  and  his  attach- 
ment was  repaid  on  her  part  by  the  most  devoted 
and  .entire  affection.  Poor  thing !  his  death  broke 
the  slight  cord  which  attached  her  to  life ;  whether 
it  was  that  her  whole  soul,  her  existence,  was 
wrapped  up  in  him  who  had  raised  her  from  com- 
parative obscurity  almost  to  a  throne,  or  whether 
it  was  that  she  missed  the  being  who,  however 
harsh  to  others,  was  always,  after  his  fashion,  kind 
to  her— whom  she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  ca- 
jole, to  fondle,  to  guide,  to  moderate — the  link  was 
severed — her  gentle  heart  broke  under  the  shock, 
and,  after  hardly  two  months  of  a  painful  widow- 
hood, she  sunk  into  the  grave  which  had  received 
her  husband."— [Monthly  Magazine.] 

A  young  officer  of  the  French  navy,  who  was  a 
long  time  stationed  at  Senegal,  tamed  a  young  hy- 
ena, which  became  attached  to  him  in  a  degree  ve- 
ry unusual  for  this  ferocious  animal.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Brest,  the  Maritime  Prefect  induced  him  to 
send  his  favorite  as  a  present  to  the  Garden  of* 
Plants.  After  a  lapse  of  time  the  officer  came  , 
to  Paris,  and  naturally  went  to  visit  the  men- 
agerie. In  the  mean  time,  the  animal  had 
resumed  all  its  native  ferocity,  and  became  violent 
the  moment  any  of  the  spectators  even  looked 
steadfastly  at  it.  At  the  first  sight,  however,  of 
his  former  master,  the  hyena  recognised  him,  show- 
ed the  utmost  satisfaction,  mildly  moving  his  head 
and  wagging  his  t  ail,  as  if  inviting  the  officer  to 
caress  him.  The  officer,  to  the  terror  of  the  spec 
tatott,  approached  the  animal,  stroked  his  back, 
and  even  put  his  hand  into  the  creature's  mouth, 
but  still  greater  was  their  astonishment  when  they 
saw  the  beast  return  his  caresses  by  gently  licking 
his  hands. 

The  Diario  di  Roma  mentions  the  publication  at 
Rome  of  a  small  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Pharoah* 
in  the  lime*  of  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses,  at 
known  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Monuments  of  the 
Egyptian*.  It  fixes,  by  accurate  calculations,  the. 
commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt — the  Pha- 
roah by  whom  Sarah  was  taken  from  Abraham, 
when  he  came  into  that  country — which  of  them 
brought  up  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  made  him 
viceroy — which  of  them  it  was  whose  daughter  sav- 
ed Moses — and,  finally,  the  Pharoah  who  was 
drowned  in  die  Red  Sea. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  son  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  the 
French  Horn  Inn,  Sarum,  was  married  on  the  28th 
June,  at  Salisbury,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  to  a 
Miss  Angel!,  late  of  Newfoundland,  by  which  mar- 
riage he  will  shortly  come  into  possession  of  a  num- 
ber of  estates  and  money,  amounting  in  value  to 
1,000,000/,  left  by  a  Mr.  Angell,  who  died  some  60 
years  since.  The  Chrois  estate,  near  Lambeth, 
forms  part  of  the  landed  property,  and  to  possess 
which  lie  must  bear  the  name  and  arms  of  the  An- 
gell family.  He  is  at  preseut  the  mail-cart  man  on 
the  line  of  road  from  Warminster  to  Sarum." — 
[Devizes  Gazette.] 

The  AcadimU  dee  Inscription*  et  Belle*  Lettres 
has  elected  M.  de  Hammer,  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  arid  many  other  works,  one  of 
its  foreign  Associates,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Baron 
William  de  Humboldt. 

In  making  a  new  sluice  to  the  citadel  of  Calais, 
an  ancient  vessel,  forty-five  feet  in  length,  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  eight  m  depth,  was  discovered  in 
the  ground ;  strongly  built,  though  its  measurement 
'does  not  exceed  eighty  tons,  and  has  evidently 
never  been  covered  with  a  deck.  Coins  were 
found  in  it  with  the  date  of  1219  ;  and,  as  it  lay 
twelve  feet  below  the  foundations  of  the  inner  waft 
of  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Count  de  Bou- 
logne, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  vessel  was  not 
discovered  at  that  period.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  it  was  ever  at  sea,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  was  erected  before  Calais  was  made  a 
regular  port,  and  when  the  sea  ran  far  up  the  pre- 
sent lam— [Paris  paper.] 
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A  new  tulip,  reared  by  M.  Patrix,  a  gardener  at 
Ghent,  and  which  the  society  of  Florists  of  the 
town  has  named  the  "  Citadel  of  Antwerp,"  has 
been  purchased  By  Mr.  Vanderninck,  a  horlicultur- 
ist  of  Amsterdam,  who  was  formerly  a  captain  in 
the  Dutch  navy,  at  the  price  of  16,000  francs. — 
[Pari*  paper.] 

[From  Kirbtfs  Bridgcwater  Treatite.]  • 
Dulness  of  a  Vegetable  World.-— Unpeo- 
pled by  animals,  the  verdant  earth  in  all  its  primi- 
tive and  untarnished  beauty,  though  inlaid  with 
flowers,  exhibiting  in  endless  variety  every  mixture 
and  shade  of  color  that  can  glad  the  sight — though 
fanned  byjrales  breathing  Sabean  odors  to  gratify 
the  scenu-though  tempting  the  appetite  by  deli- 
cious fruits  of  every  flavor — still  would  be  a  scene 
without  the  breath  of  life.  No  motion  would  be 
seen  but  of  the  passing  clouds,  of  the  fluctuating 
waters,  and  the  waving  boughs  ;  no  voice  heard 
bat  of  the  elements. 

Was  a  single  pair  placed  in  this  paradise,  though 
at  first  it  would  seem  that  there  was  gratification  for 
every  sense,  and  ioy  would  possess  the  heart,  and 
admiration  fill  the  soul  with  pleasure, — yet  after 
the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  ceased,  and  the 
effect  of  its  first  impression  was  oblitered,  a  void 
would  soon  be  felt,  something  more  would  seem 
wanting  to  animate  the  otherwise  lovely,  scene  ;  a 
longing  would  arise,  in  the  mind  for  some  beings, 
varying  in  form  and  magnitude,  furnished  with  or- 
gans that  would  enable  them  to  traverse  and  en- 
liven the  lower  ^regions  of  the  atmosphere,  others 
that  might  course  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
others  that  could  win  their  easy  way  through  its 
waters,  so  that  all  by  their  numbers  and  the  variety 
of  their  motions,  might  exhibit  a  striking  und  inte- 
resting contrast  to  the  fixed  and  unconscious  vita- 
lity of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Advantages  op  Migration's  of  Animals. — If 
we  give  this  subject  of  the  migration  of  animals 
due  consideration,  and  reflect  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  no  animals  ever  changed  their  quar- 
ters, we  shall  find  abundant  reason  for  thankful- 
ness to  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  Universe,  for 
the  core  he  ha*  taken  of  his  whole  family,  and  of 
bis  creature  man  in  particular,  consulting  not  only 
his  sustentation  and  the  gratification  of  his  palate 
by  multiplying  and  varying  his  food,  but  also  that 
of  his  other  senses,  by  the  beauty,  motions,  and 
music  of  the  animals  that  are  his  summer  or  win- 
ter visiters:  did  the  nightingale  forsake  our  groves, 
the  swallow  our  houses  and  gardens,  the  cod-fish, 
mackerel,salmon,  and  herring  our  seas,  and  all  the 
.other  animals  that  occasionally  visit  us,  their  seve- 
ral haunts,  how  vast  would  be  the  abstraction  from 
the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  our  lives ! 

By  means  of  these  migrations,  the  profits  and  en- 
joyments derivable  from  the  animal  creation  are 
also  more  equally  divided,  at  one  season  visiting 
the  South,  and  enlivening  their  winter,  and  at  an- 
other adding  to  the  vernal  and  summer  delights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  less  genial  regions  of  the 
North,  and  making  up  to  him  for  the  privations  of 
winter.  Had  the  Creator  so  willed,  all  these  ani- 
mals might  have  been  organized  so  as  not  to  re- 
quire a  warmer  or  a  colder  climate  for  the  breeding 
or  rearing  of  their  young ;  but  his  will  was,  that 
some  of  his  best  gifts  should  thus  oscillate,  as  it 
were,  between  two  points,  that  the  benefit  they 
conferred  might  be  more  widely  distributed,  and 
not  become  the  sole  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  climate ; — thus  the  swallow  gladdens  the  sight 
both  of  the  Briton  and  the  African ;  and  the  her- 
ring visits  the  coasts,  and  the  salmon  the  rivers, 
of  every  region  of  the  globe.  What  can  more 
strongly  mark  the  design,  and  the  intention  of  an 
all-powerful,  all- wise,  and  beneficent  Being,  than 
that  such  a  variety  of  animah  should  be  so  organ- 
ized and  ciroomstancad  as  to  be  directed  annually, 
by  some  pressing  want,  to  seek  distant  climates, 
and,  after  a  certain  period,  to  return  osroin  to  their 
former  quarters ;  and  that  this  instim  t  should  be 
productive  of  so  much  good  to  mankind,  and,  at 
the  same  time  be  necessary,  under  its  present  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  preservation  or  propagation  of 
the  species  of  these  several  animals  7 

The  Poetry  of  Life. — We  hear  a  great  deal 
of  the  philosophy  of  life— the  poetry  of  life  is 
equally  real,  and  far  more  generally  diffused.  It 
is  that  spirit  which  mingles  itself  with  all  our  hopes 
affections,  sorrows,  and  even  death,  and  beautifies 
them  all.  It  mingles  itself  with  the  ambition  of 
aspirants  in  every  honorable  track — with  the  emo- 
tions of  the  lover,  with  the  ardor  of  the  hero,  till  it 


covers  the  battle  field  pit  from  his  eyes,  and  shows 
him  only  the  halo  of  glory — with  the  patriotism  of 
the  righteous  statesman — with  all  our  social  attach-  I 
menu  and  intercourse,  and  spreads  the  roses  of 
heaven  on  the  beaten  path  of  our  daily  life.  No 
human  speculation,  no  human  pursuit,  no  human 
feeling,  which  is  not  utterly  selfish  and  base,  but 
draws  fire  and  f ">rce  from  this  spirit — and  is  borne 
by  its  elating  ii.iiacjce  towards  its  legitimate  end. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  nation  that  has 
become  great,  or  even  successful  for  a  time,  with- 
out it.  Of  the  ancient  nations  we  need  not  speak 
— in  all,  of  winch  we  know  anything  but  the 
barest  facts,  poetry,  and  the  intense  desire  of  glo- 
ry, which  cannot  exist  totally  distinct  from  poeti- 
cal feeling,  were  found.  From  some  of  them  what 
have  we  not  received!  The  very  Saracens,  when, 
under  Mahomet,  they  suddenly  overflowed  Asia, 
Africa,  and  part  of  Europe,  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
poetic  charms  of  his  new  paradise : — the  Tuetons, 
that  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  were  not  led  hither  merely  for  food 
— it  was  Valhalla,  and  the  poetic  legendsof  their 
Scalds,  that  armod  and  animated  thura.  We  can- 
not take  a  way  poetry  from  life,  without  reducing  it 
to  the  level  of  animal  stupidity.  In  our  days,  stu- 
pendous events  have  passed  on  the  face  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  equally  extraordinary  has  been 
the  development  of  poetic  power.  A  host  of 
great  names  will  be  left  to  posterity,  and  with 
them  a  host  of  new  impulses  that  will  fill  futurity 
with  increase  of  light  and  happiness ;  and  as  Chris- 
tianity becomes  better  understood,  as  our  natures 
become  better  understood,  as  the  spirit  of  love  be- 
gins to  predominate  over  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
the  true  poetry  of  life,  and  its  power,  shall  be  more 
and  more  acknowledged.  Men  will  feel  that  in  as- 
piring after  true  honor — in  desiring  to  become  ben- 
efactors of  men — to  spread  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  they  are  but  giving  exercise  to  the 
divine  spirit  of  poetry  which  is  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  warm  and  embellish  every  human  heart, 
though  often  unseen  and  unacknowledged ;  and 
they  will  work  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  in  its  en- 
joyment— [A  Day  Dream  at  Tintagel,  by  W. 
HowituJ 

What  is  there  in  a  name? — The  London  Litera- 
ry Gazette,  in  a  complimentary  notice  of  Ovtrt~Mert 
by  Professor  Longfellow,  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
New  Hampshire,  ascribes  the  work  to  Mr.  Long' 
body ! 


SUMMARY. 

We  learn  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  that  the 
rumored  attack  on  Major  Mason's  command  by 
the  Camanchec  and  Pawnee  Indians  was  errone- 
ous. The  report  originated  with  a  party  of  Osa- 
ges.  The  chiefs  of  the  supposed  hostile  band  have 
since  visi  ed  Major  Mason's  camp  and  convinced 
him  that  they  had  no  hostile  resolutions  towards 
his  detachment* 

The  same  paper  states  that  it  was  sickly  at  Fort 
Gibson  at  the  period  of  the  last  dates  from  that 
post.  Governor  Stokes  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  Indians,  was  not  able  to  ait  up, 
but  he  intended  to  set  out,  or  attempt  it,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  for  the  place  of  rendc  *7ous,  (Major 
Mason's  camp,)  160  miles  distant  from  the  post  of 
Gibson.  A  large  detachment  of  infantry, was  to 
accompany  Governor  Stokes  to  the  treaty  ground 

An  extra  Official  Gazette  was  published  at  Que- 
bec on  Tuesday,  containing  a  Proclamation  of  His 
Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Gosford, 
announcing  his  appointment  as  Captain  General 
and  Governor-in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively ;  and  com- 
manding His  Majesty's  Oflicers  and  Ministers  in 
Lower  Canada  to  continue  in  the  due  execution  of 
their  respective  offices;  and  the  Ckmunissiom  of 
His  Majesty,  appointing  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Gosford,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Edwadr 
Grey,  and  Sir  George  Gipps,  Commissioners  for 
the  investigation  of  all  grievances  affecting  His 
Majesty 's  subjects  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, in  what  relates  to  the  Government  of  the  Pro- 
vince,—[Montreal  Gas,] 

A  right  whole  was  captured  in  the  beginning  of 


latt  month,  on  WaU's  Shoal,  (off  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac,)  by  Captain  Jonah  Porter,  residir  g  near 
the  spot,  who,  after  getting  him  fast  aground,  pier- 
ced him  with  iron  nun-rods,  instead  of  a  harpoon. 
The  Norfolk  Herald  says  "  the  monster  was  58 
feet  in  length,  and  yielded,  notwithstanding  Capt. 
Parker's  limited  knowledge  of  the  process  of  pro- 
curing it,  eighteen  barrels  of  oil,  14  of  which  were 
sent  to  Fredericksburg  and  sold." 

Sooth  Feret.— We  understand  that  the  lease 
for  this  ferry  has  been  executed.  Our  City  Coun- 
cil and  the  Company  have  taken  the  roost  prompt 
and  efficient  measures  to  put  the.  ferry  in  complete 
operation  rery  soon.  The  grading  of  Atlantic  st. 
to  Parmentier's  Garden  has  been  completed,  and 
the  paving  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

The  guns  of  the  battery  aimed  at  the  Ring  of  the 
French  which  did  not  go  off  as  intended,  were  the 
first  five,  pointing  towards  the  head  of  the  column. 
By  this  remarkable  circumstance  the  life  of  the 
King  was  preserved.  After  the  affray  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  both  found  to  have 
wounds  upon  them,  but  they  were  supposed  te 
have  been  made  in  the  confusion  which  ensued 
upon  the  discharge. — [Journal  of  Commerce.] 

Appointment  bt  the  President. — Robert  J. 
Hackley,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  for  the 
district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Tallahassee,  in 
the  Territory  of  Florida,  vice  George  W.  Ward, 
deceased. — [Globe.] 

[From  the  Globe  of  Wednesday.} 

The  following  arrangements,  we  are  informed 

have  been  entered  into  voluntarily  by  the  Depos- 

ite  Banks,  as  far  as  named,  for  the   redemption  of 

their  notes  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and  the 
receipt  of  each  other's  notes,  viz  : 

Bank  or  Burlington,  Burlington,  Vermont. — 
This  Bank  redeems  its  notes  of  all  denominations 
of  five  dollars  and  upwards,  unlhnUeMy,  at  the 
Merchants'  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
also  receives  on  deposite  the  notes  o/  such  Banks, 
as- are  at  par,either  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or 
Boston. 

Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Bank,  Albany, — 
This  Bank  redeems  all  its  notes  of  the  denomina- 
tions of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  vnUmiiedly,  at 
the  Merchants' Bank  in  the  City  of  New  York. — 
It  also  receives  the  notes  of  all  Banks  which  are  at 
par  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Bank  of  America,  New  Fork—This  Rink 
will  receive  the  notes  of  all  the  Deposite  Banks 
situated  north  and  cast  of  that  city,  of  the  denom- 
inations of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  on  deposite, 
from  Deposite  panks,  which  they  may  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  Receivers  of  sales  of  tho  Public 
Lands! 

Mechanics' Bank,  .Meto  York.— This  Bink  will 
receive  the  notes  of  the  two  Deposite  Banks  in 
Boston,  (the  Commonwealth  and  Merchants') 
they  having  arranged  with  this  B  ink  to  redeem 
the  same,  of  all  denominations  of  five  dollars  and 
upwards. 

Giraro  Bank,  Philadelphia.— This  Bank  will  re- 
ceive from  all  the  Deposite  Banks,  the  notes  of  any 
and  all  the  Deposite  Banks  north  and  east  of  Phil- 
adelphia, which  they  may  receive  from  the  Public 
Land  Receivers,  of  the  denominatio.is  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  upwards. 

Union  Bank  op  Maryland,  Baltimore.— This 
Bank  redeems  its  notes  unlimiUdly,  in  New  York, 
at  the  Merchants'  Bank  ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  Philadelphia  Bank  ;  and  it  receives  on  deposite 
and  in  payment  of  all  dues,  the  notes  of  all  good 
Banks  which  are  redeemed  in  those  cities. 

Bane  of  the  Metropolis,  Washington. — This 
Bank  redeems  its  notes,  unlimited,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Girard  Bank  ;  and  in  New  York,  at  the 
Bank  of  America,  Mechanics'  Bank  and  the  Man- 
hatten  Company,  It  receives  on  deposits  the 
the  notes  of  all  such  Banks  as  are  at  par  in  eitlier 
of  those  cities. 

Bank  op  Virginia,  Richmond. — This  Bank  re- 
deejns  its  notes,  %*UimiUdlyt  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Girard  Bank,  and  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Bank:  and  in  New  York,  at  the  Mechanics'  Bank 
and  Manhatten  Company.  It  receives  the  notes  of 
all  Banks,  above  the  denomination  of  ten  dollars, 
which  redeem  their  notes  in  either  of  the  above 
cities. 

Bank  of  Augusta,  Augu$ta.—Thia  Bank  re- 
deems, at  the  Bank  of  America,  in  New  York, 
such  of  its  notes  as  may  be  received  by  the  Recei- 
vers, of  prooeedsof  saJesof  PuJbucX^nds* 
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Uhmm  Sams  e*  Louisiana*  Jfttt  Oris***. — 
This  Bank  will  redeem,  at  the  Merchants'  Bank  in 
New  York,  ail  its  note*  which  may  be  received  by 
Defence  Banks,  in  payments  on  account  of  the 
Government.  k  will  receive  on  deposite,  from  the 
Receivers  of  Public  Lands,  the  notes  of  all  such 
Deposite  Banks  as  cause  them  to  be  redeemed  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Commercial  Bark  or  New  Orleans,  JVeto 
OrUmts.— This  Bank  will  redeem,  at  the  Bank  of 
America,  m  New  York,  such  of  its  notes  as  may 
be  received  by  deposite  Banks  for  all  payments 
made  on  account  of  Government.  It  will  receive 
on  deposit©  from  the  Receivers  of  Public  Lands, 
the  notes  of  all  such  Deposite  Banks  as  redeem  the 
same  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Planters'  Bank,  Jfatche*. — This  Bank,  has  in 
no  instance  since  it  became  a  selected  Bank,  re- 
filled to  receive  from  a  Public  Receiver,  a  note  of 
any  one  of  the  Deposite  Banks.  It  will  continue 
to  receive  on  deposite,  from  the  Public  Receivers, 
the  notes  of  each  and  all  the  Deposite  Banks,  with- 
out regard  to  their  location. 

Union  Bank,  Nashville.— This  Bank  Issues  but 
few  notes  which  are  not  made  payable  upon  their 
face,  either  at  Philadelphia  or  New  Orleans.  It 
will  receive  in  payment  of  all  duet  to  the  Govern* 
menu  the  notes  of  all  Deposite  and  other  Banks, 
which  redeem  the  same,  either  New  York  or  Phil- 
adelphia. 

CoMnameiAL  Bank,  GmemnoJi — This  Bank 
will  redeem  at  the  Girard  Bank,  in  Philadelphia, 
ail  its  notes  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  dollars  and 
upwards,  which  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite 
Bank,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  receive  on  deposite,  from  Public 
Receivers,  the  notes  of  all  such  deposite  and  other 
good  Banks,  at  Cincinnati,  and  its  agency,  at  St. 
Louis,  as  redeem  the  same  in  New- York  or  Phila- 
delphia. 

Clinton  Bank,  Columbus. — This  bank  will  re- 
deem, at  the  Phcentx  Bank,  in  New- York,  all  its 
notes  of  the  denominations  of  fifty  dollars  and  up- 
wards, as  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite  Bank 
from  thePttbue  Receivers.  It  will  receive  on  depos- 
ite, from  the  Publie  Receivers,  the  notes  of  all  such 
Deposite  and  other  good  Banks  as  redeem  the 
same  either  in  New- York  or  Philadelphia. 

State  Bank  op  Indiana,  Indianapolis.  This 
Bank,  will  redeem,  at  the  City  Bank  in  New- York, 
any*  of  its  note*  of  the  denomination  of  fifty  dollars 
and  upwards,  which  may  be  received  by  any  De- 
posite Bank,  from  the  Public  Receivers.  It  will 
receive  on  deposite,  from  the  Public  Receivers,  the 
notes  of  att  such  Deposite  and  other  good  Banks 
which  redeem  the  same  either  in  New- York  or 
Philadelphia. 

State  Bank  of  Indiana,  Miehmsgid  Branch. — 
This  Bonk  will  redeem,  at  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Merchants' 
Bank  in  New  York,  all  such  notes  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  as  may  be  re- 
ceived by  any  Deposite  Bank  from  the  Public 
Receivers.  It  wHl  receive  from  the  Public  Re- 
ceivers the  notes  of  all  such  Deposite  Banks  as 
redeem  the  same  either  in  New  York  or  Phila- 

QOvWINU 

Bank  of  Michigan,  Dttroil.—Tbia  Bank  will 
redeem*  in  the  City  of  New  York,  through  their 
agents,  Messrs.  Jean  Ward  &  Co*,  all  such  of  its 
notes  of  the  denominations  of  §50  and  upwards, 
aa  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite  Bank  from 
th*  Public  Receivers.  It  will  receive  from  the 
Public  Receivers  the  notes  of  ail  such  Deposite 
and  other  good  Banks  as  redeem  the  same  either 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  Detroit — 
Tfcis  Bank  will  redeem,  at  the  Bank  of  America, 
in.  New  York,  all  such  of  its  notes  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  as  may  be  re- 
ceived by  any  Deposite  Bank  from  the  Public  Re- 
ceivers. It  will  receive  from  the  Public  Receivers 
the  notes  of  off  good  Banks  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  of  such  southern  Banks  as  re- 
deem the  same  either  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, of  the  denominations  of  twenty  dollars  and 
upwards* 

MERCHANTS'AHDMANUFACTtlRRRS'BANKvPaiA- 

enr*\— This  Bank  wilt  redeem,  unlimitedly,  such  of  I 
its  notes  as  may  be  received  by  any  Deposite  Bank.  I 
from  the  Public  Receivers,  at  the  Comnieraal  I 
Bsafr  in  Philadelphia.    It  will  receive  on  deposite, 
on  public  account,  the  notes  of  all  such  of  Deposite 
oo  other  good  Banks  as  redeem  the  same  in  New 
YeHt  or  Philadelphia,  of  the  oenoimjiations  ef 
twenty  dollam  ard  upwards. 


[Frcmik*Chiem*yJhturicimefJhigm*tt.] 
The  Indians. — Our  town  is  now  crowded  with 
Indians,  who  have  come  to  receive  the  last  payment 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  1833.  They  present  a 
singularly  interesting  appearance,  and  to  eastern 
emigrants  more  especially,  are  objects  of  great  cu- 
riosity. They  display?  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
the  wild  fancy,  uncultivated  taste,  and  native  sim- 
plicity of  the  Indian  character.  Their  faces  and 
bodies  are  painted  with  grotesque  figures  of  divers 
colors ;  gaudy  trappings  of  silver  hang  upon  their 
breasts  or  girt  their  arms ;  beads  and  other  jewels 
hang  from  their  ears,  or  noses,  or  load  their  necks ; 
yuwB  and  feathers,  and  heads  of  birds,  are  woven 
into  their  hair;  scarlet  bauds,  richly  interwoven 
with  beads,  from  which  hang  bells  and  tassels,  girt 
their  legs.  They  traverse  the  streets  on  their  ponies, 
caparisoned  with  scarlet  cloth,  with  feathers  and 
bens,  or  on  foot  with  spears  and  daggers,  pipes 
and  tomahawks,  &c  &c,  entertaining  the  citi- 
zens with  songs  and  dances.  We  suppose  this 
is  the  last  general  visit  we  shall  receive  from 
them.  The  exploring'  party  sent  out  by  the 
Government,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of 
Indians,  to  visit  the  new  country  which  was  giv- 
en them  in  exchange  for  the  lands  in  this  region, 
and  to  which  they  will  probably  be  removed  ro  the 
coming  fall,  have  not  yet  returned,  but  will  soon 
be  here.  The  removal  of  the  miserable  remnants 
of  these  once  powerful  tribes,  is  not  only  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  the  Indians  themselves,  who  are  now 
*  weakened  in  power,  diminished  in  number,  enfee- 
bled in  constitution,  and  depraved  in  morals,  by 
their  proximky  to  the  white  people.  Those  tribes 
row  west  of  the  Lakes,  were  the  fierce  nations 
which  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
warlike  deeds  and  shrewd  stratagems  of  Pontiac, 
the  great  Ottowa  chief,  are  apart  of  the  history  of 
this  country.  His  assassination  by  the  Illinois  In- 
dians, was  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the  Otto- 
was  &  Pottawatamies  into  this  region,  who  pursued 
the  murderers  of  Pontiac  almost  to  utter  extermi- 
nation. The  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  them 
upon  "Starved  Rock"  at  Utica,  is  an  account  well 
known  to  all.  The  Illinois  Indians  were  pursued  un- 
til they  took  refu,*e  upon  the  top  of  this  Rock,  which 
is  150  feet  high,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Illi- 
nois river,  and  were  besieged  by  their  fierce  pursu- 
ers, until  they  were  starved  to  death,  and  for  many 
years  after,  their  uncoflined  bones  whitened  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  But  these  powerful  tribes  are 
following  the  Illinois,  the  Peorias,  the  Kickapoos, 
the  Kaskaskias,  &c  who  now  scarcely  retain  their 
identity  as  separate  tnibes.  A  removal  beyond  the 
Mississippi  is  doubtless  the  true  policy  for  them. — 
They  will  not  be  reclaimed  from  the  Indian  customs 
so  long  as  there  are  hunting  grounds  Unsubdued. — 
The  march  of  civilization  and  improvement  towards 
the  West,  brings  blasting  and  mildew  upon  them. 
They  do  not  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  white  men 
but  adopt  their  vices  without  imitating  their  vir- 
tues. While  we  triumph  in  our  own  prosperity, 
and  look  with  warm  hopes  to  the  future,  wo  have 
the  melancholy  example  before  our  eyes  of  the  in- 
creased degradation  and  destruction  of  a  mighty 
nle.  We  know  that  our  success  is  their  fall. — 
however  ardently  wo  may  desire  their  im- 
provement, we  find  that  the  Indian  character  has 
in  the  main  thwarted  all  efforts  for  its  elevation. — 
They  possess  a  propensity  lor  savage  life  which 
win  not  harmonize  with  the  existence  of  civil  Insti- 
tutions ;  and  though  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  Christianise  them,  by  teaching  them  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  yet  these  labors  cannot  be  said  to  be 
generally  successful.  And  judging  from  the  his 
tory  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  we  may  sup- 
pose they  will  continue  to  retire  before  the  pro- 
gress of  enlightened  improvement,  to  the  last 
wicket,  and  when  worsted  there — will  find  their 
grave. 

Libel. — Ira  C.  Paine,  of  Painsville,  Ohio,  has 
recovered  a  verdict  of  #58,50  against  Eber  S  Howe, 
publisher  of  the  Painsville  Telegraph,  for  printing 
"  his  name  in  small  itaUcs"  as  Secretary  of  a  poliu- 
cainieettng,  in  connection  with  remarks  reflecting 
upon  his  character. — [Buffalo  Adv.] 


The  question  which  of  late  has  been  often  asked 
us,  we  can  now  answer,  vis :  the  large  new  build- 
ingnow  being  put  upon  Elllis'  Island,  is  a  maga- 
zine, in  which  the  powder  required  for.  our  naval 
operations  will  be  stored.  It  is  a  spacious  depot, 
andite  location  is  so  remote  from  a  dense  popula- 
tion that  if  it  should  ever  explode,  few,  if  any 
1  UvCs  wonJH  be  lo8t,--[GazeUe.J 


Mr.  Clayton,  the  Western  aeronaut,  narrowly 
escaped  a  sudden  and  violent  end,  dtuing  a  balloon 
ascension  which  he  made  on  the  91st  August  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  He  had  risen  to  an  elevation  of 
about  two  miles,  when  the  perilous  occurrenee  si- 
ludod  to  took  place.  We  copy  his  own  account 
of  it. 

At  23  minut  s  after  5,  when  at  an  altitude  of 
two  miles,  I  discovered  that  the  91s  had  completely 
filled  the  balloon,  and  that  the  neck  had  become 
entangled  between  the  cords  by  which  I  was  sus- 
pended, preventing-  the  surplus  gas  from  escaping, 
and  confining  the  valve  cord,  so  that  I  coukT not 
open  the  valve. 

I  immediately  busied  myself  in  liberating  Che 
valve  cord,  and  while  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  the 
neck  and  cord  were  snatched  with  violent*  from 
m*,  the  upper  portion  of  the  balloon  burst  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  and  I  and  the  whole  fabric  feK 
two  or.  three  hundred  feet,  with  the  velocity  of  «. 
stone.  The  rapid  descent  was  then  a  little  check- 
ed ;  and  now  the  most  critical  moment  of  my  life 
was  at  hand— a  moment  that  required  calmness, 
presence  of  mind  and  activity,  for  an  awful  scene 
presented  itself.  The  lower  part  of  the  balloon, 
by  the  violent  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,,  in 
descending,  had  been  pressed  against  the  snrihee  of 
the  net-work,  and  formed  into  a  parachute,  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter ;  but  through 
the  centre  of  this  imperfect  parachute  I  could  be- 
hold the  naked  valve,  the  smafl  meshes  of  the  net, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  silk  on  each  side,  which. 
formed  the  resisting  surface,  hung  in  ribbands, 
dashing  from  side  to  side,  and  producing  a  noise 
like  that  of  shattered  sails  of  a*  ship  in  a  tempest. 
This  hurricane  noise  was  not  produced  by  the  ra- 
pid descent  alone,  but  by  the  violent  oscillatory 
and  rotary  motion  of  the  parachute.  At  one  mo- 
ment I  was  almost  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the 
parachute,  and  then  I  was  dashed  through  the  air 
to  a  level  on  die  opposite  side  ;  thus  describing 
an  arc  of  nearly  a  semi-circle,  the  radius  of  which 
was  about  fifty  feet ;  and  at  the  same  timet  and 
my  car  were  whirling;  with  sickening  velocity.— 
While  in  this  situation  I  succeeded  in  dashing 
overboard  all  my  bags  of  ballast,  whieh  weighed 
about  80  lbs. 

In  four  minutes  I  descended  about  a  mile,'  and 
reached  a  region  of  dense  clouds.  At  this  time 
I  untied  the  upper  end  of  my  cable  and  held  it  in 
my  hands,  threw  over  my  anchor  and  allowed  it  ta- 
swing  at  the  full  length  of  die  rope  (150  feet) ;  it. 
was  ihrown  at  every  vibration  far  above  the  level 
of  my  car. 

On  passing  beneath  the  cloud,  I  saw  the  town  of 
Athens  a  little  to  the  south  west  of  me. — In  five 
minutes  more  I  reached  the  ground  with  a  pretty 
severe  shock  sustaining  no  injury  worth  mention- 
ing. The  whole  balloon  or  parachute,  was  instant- 
ly flat  on  the  ground,  a  mass  of  ribbands.  At  few 
dark  faces  (negroes)  appeared  at  a  short  distance 
from  me,  with  outstrcched  hands— -screaming— - 
frightened  to  death  at  the  huge  machine  that  came 
whirling  over  their  heads,  and  still  more  frightened 
when  they  saw  mc  spring  out  of  it. 

General  Land  Office. — On  Tuesday  Ethan 
Allen  Brown,  of  Ohio,  was  duly  installed  as  Com— 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  vice  Elijah 
Hayward,  resigned,  who/  we  understand,  returns- 
to  the  West.— [Net.  Intel] 

A  Strange  stort— -ajtd  as  true  as  strasos*. 
We  were  told  the  following  singular  story  by  a 
planter  of  high  respectability,  on  Friday  last; — 
Early  in  the  season  ne  purchased  work  horses  for 
his  plantation,  and  now,  at  noon,  they  feed  in  the 
open  air.  The  poultry ,as  is  customary,  assembled 
where  the  horses  are  fed.  A  few  days  ago,  hens 
with  their  broods  of  chickens  approached  the 
troughs  where  the  horses  were  eating,  when  it  wan 
observed  that  one  of  the  horses-  left  bis  food,  and 
by  moving  bis  head  near  tht  ground,  collected  the 
youngciuckena  in  a  huddle,  and  grabbled  a  mouth- 
fill  of  the  brood,  which  be  actually  ate.  Nordct 
he  stop  at  that,  bwt  before  relief  could  be  afforded, 
he  got  a  second  mouthful  which  he  also  ale,    Tr# 

Sentleman  added  that  his  slaves  have  lost  many  of 
iedr  chickens,  and  the  horse  is  accused  of  hav- 
ing eaten  them.  This  must  be  a'  Kentucky  horse 
—for  the  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  half  horse, 
and  half  alligator,  and  the  one  We  speak  of  ap- 
pears to  have  much  of  the  latten  amtnal  in  his* 
conroosition,  with  a  little  touch  of  the  snapping, 
twtkHIwvisriUVJuw.J  ^ 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

For  lha  montha  of  June  and  July,   1835  --kepi    at 

Atoj-Ub  Forry,  Red  River,  Lam  (Let-  31°  Iff  N-i 

Long,  91°  5?  w.  nearly,)  by  P.  G.  Vooiniw.— 

[Commiiuicaled  for  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 


«  thw  MMh,  6  raclam   bdcw  hi|h 


m  .         PARTNER  WANTED; 

Wauled,  a  partner  in  nil  oitenaivo  Printing  Kitab* 
nhmaiit.    No  one  Deed  apply  who  it  not  a  thorough- 
lo  luperintent)  end  direct  an 
i  of  X  I 

JOUcaih 

.-'ferenew  will  be  given  and  required.  Leiten,  with 
red  name,  may  be  addreaoed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poet  Office, 
New- York,  poatago  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tT 


■err  will  be  preferred,)  80  DrUten,  50  Laborer.,  and  two 
i.perfeoced    Mine    Ulicktoilllu,   on    tbe    New  York    and 


ni|nl_     Apply.lMr.  FOWLER'S,  Si.  Jolm'.  Hall, 

JOHN  RUTTER.  Conn 
KT  The  Albany  Are™,  Philadelphia  U.  a.  Oaie 

the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  ureet,  New-York. 


TO   CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION    AND 

MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  rewired  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil, 
adelpbla  end  Heading-  Rail  Road  Cnmpany,  In  Phila- 
delphia, oo  the  l»tb  and  *>lh  daye  of  October  neit,  forthe 
Gradltnrnnd  Maaenry,  d(  about  eixteen  nklea  of  Ibe  Rail 
Road  between  Pouejriwe  and  NnrrlHown. 

inr  the  attention  of  •fcillul  and  competent  Con Iranora,  ialo 
let.  TheJobeuf  monmi|niiude,are  a  Tunnel**)  yard, 
long,  and  a  Bridge  icroan  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenfi- 

Plam  andprofilee  of  Ibe  lint,  and  drawinga  of  the  diHer. 
entconaiructionaonltwlllbe  exhibited,  and  .11  other  Infor- 
mation  In  relation  toil  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  (he 
riijllim'1  Office,  at  PouegroTc,  for  ten  deyi  preilooe  to 
(h.lmtine.  _        _  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  CjR 


Philedolpoli,  Sept.*,  it 


ni  kawtOlft 


AUKS*  CELEBRATED   SHOVELS, 
BPADES,  *c 

MO  due™  Amei'  back-atrap  and  plain  Sborela, 
75     do       do      round- pointed  do 

190     do       do      can  Heel  Sbov.l.  and  Sp.de., 
100     do       do      Socket  ShoTele  and  Bpadn, 
ISO     do       do      itnl  plBiad  Spadea, 
iielber  with  Pick  Area,  Chum  Drill.,  and  Crow  Bare, 


YVITOEEELL,  AMES  k  CO. 

1  Liberty  meet,  Ncw-Yor 
BACKUS,  AMES  A:  C(l. 


C»a  Wmbiu,  Bona,  Ailei,  and  Cab  Sniaoe,  made 
ndmted  Lompleu,  at  abort  auilea,  aad  fair  pn re,. 

Orden  addrewed  lo  therb  at  Pntereon,  N.  J  ,nr  U  Broad 
treei,  N.  Y.,  will  meet  with  Immediate  aUeatlsa. 

Falaraoa,  Aug.  IB,  ISIS.  M— ly 


No.  M«  Elliabelhilriat,  near  Blaecksr  ureal, 

Kew-Toifc. 

CI-  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  woold  do  wall  t 

in  tbat  pen  iiflba  New-York  and  Harlmm  Railroa 


PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

■PIKES, 
JCJ*  The  Trey  Iron  and  Kail  F eetory  keape  con.iently 


Railroad  Compenleimay  beeupplled  with  Splkee  her. 

roadinow  In  proareai  In  Ibe  United  Siatea  are  faetened 
with  Splkei  made  at  the  abore  named  rectory— for  which 
purooie  they  are  found  Inralaeble,  u  tbelr  adh.ilon  la 

ttedioihe  Agent, Troy, N. T.,  will 
HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 


be  punctually 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1S.I. 

tj-  Splkei  are  kept  lor  aale,  at  factory  price.,  by  1. 
a.  JTowneend,  Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchant. 
In  Albany  and  Troy ;  J.  I.  Brower,  929  water  air.ei,  New- 
Yorfc  1  A.  M.  Jonei,  PblladelpHIa  ;  T.  Janrwra,  Baltl. 
mere ;  Deirand  k  Smith,  Boaton. 

r.  i.— Railroad  Companlet  woold  do  well  to  forward 
ihelr  order,  aeearlyea  prectleable.ulheaubaerlberlede- 
■  Irani  of  extending  the  manufacturing  10  uto  keep  pate 
with  the  daily  increuiafOoiuadror  hie Splkeit. 

UfcfHn  H.  BURDEN. 


RAILROAD  CAR  WHEEL!  AND  BOXK 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

tf  Atao,  AXLES   furnl.bed   and  fined  to  wl» 


3.  KETCHUM  A  GROSVENOR 


PATENT  HAHBEBED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

CS"  Railroad  Splkee  of  er,ry  description    required. 


to  Mtiin.  ERASTUS  COH- 

NER.at  ibe 

eept-H-ly 


H      To.    H      do!     I  do!      clog  p]a£.'end"iieii.io* 

■aon  elpictad.  J  mil. 

SAO  do,  of  Edit  Rail,  of  Idlbi.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 

"wroughl  Iron'Rimi  of  SO,"  33,  and  X  Inchee  diameter 
for  Wheel!  or  Railway  Can,  and  or  N  lnchee  diameter 

~  ilea  of  S|,  S] ,  M,  3,  3,,  H.  and  3.  ucbea  diamc-^r  fee 
iway  Cart  and  Locomotlvca  of  patent  Iron. 

At  and  Incorporated  Qowrnmenta,  and  the  Drawback 
A.fcO.RALBTON. 


Model! 


ft  South  From  ureet,  Philadelphia. 
I  ■amplEaorallihedifl-eremklndeor  Rsili. 
Wedaee,  Splkee  and  Splicing  Flam, It  tue 
ontry  end  Great  Briuln,  will  be  eifaihlied  to 


Leveling  Initrumeaie,  largo  andimall  aliaa.wlth  high 
lagniljrlng  powere  with  ciai.ee  made  by  Troughion,  to- 

E.  k  O.  W.  BLUNT,  IM Water  atraei , 


SURVEYING  AND  ENOINEERINO 
ISSTRDMBNTS. 

llklndeof  Inarm 

anted  equal,  If  i.oi  aeperior, 
_     ltd  worhmanehlp  to  any  Ina- 

.  ilnredin  the  United  Ktitei;  teieral  of 

re  entirely  ■«  .  among  which  are  an  Implored 
a,  with  aTeleecnpe  attached,  by  whkh  BOftta  can 

TJEC 


Tbe  whole  ni 
Theaeireall 


in  good  repair.    Tbey 


repairi.  except  from  at 


i  all  in  it  rumen  ti  oflhe,klr 

i  foued  tint  thy  pauerui  for  th 
i me  been  preferred  by  my  aaaiit 

ther  ueicrlptloo  ol  Oonio meter  t 
(uylr.g  ihs  rail,  on  thti  Road. 


al  anglee  of  any  almple  it 


fn'trumcnVuiai  Ihaieyelieen.enjfeaniio 

It  will  be  preferred  to  all  other,  now  In  Bra  for  lajlnj  of 
ralle-and  In  Tact,  whan  known,  1  think  It  will  heaa  hlgbly 
appreciated  for  common  eurveying. 

JAMES  F.  STABLER,  Sup'Iof  ConMnicUon 

or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
*  Philadelphia,  February,  IBSt. 

Harlnr  for  (be  laet  twoyean  made  conetani  uiso 
Mr.  Younf'i"  PaientlmproiedCompeai,"  I  can  aafaly 

or  the  kind,  now  In  uie,  tnda.  each  in  on  cheer  folly  re- 
eommend  It  to  Engineer,  and  Surreyore. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Ci.ll  Englnaor. 
Oormantown.  Febnary,  ISM. 
pin  I  bare  need  IneUunenu  made  by  Mr. 


r.l.  Veu 


delphia, 


■Bblnad 


if  Engineer,  aa  preferable  u  any  othera  lor  that 

"  HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.nilad. 

Oormanl.  and  Inmn,  Railroad 
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NEW-YORK,  SEPTEMBER  19,  Itlli. 


Cobcosd,  N.  H.,  akd  Habtios.d,  Vt., 
Railroad.— By  a  notice  in  the  Burlingtoi 
Free  Press,  we  find  that  the  people  are  mo 
ving  in  relation  to  a  Railroad  between  these 
two  towns.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Leba. 
nun,  N.  H.,  on  the  19th  of  August,  at  which 
measures  were  adopted  to  have  the  route 
surveyed.  Another  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  the  first  of  October  next.  It  will  not  be 
runny  years  before  there  will  be  a  Railroad 
from  Boston  to  Burlington,  and  th»  distance 
will  be  performed  between  the  two  places 
in  one  day — by  daylight. 

Railroad  Meeting.— At  a  meeting  of 
severnl  gentlemen,  residents  of  the  towns 
of  Hartford,  Vt.,  Lebanon,  Hanover,  Plain- 
field,  Springfield,  Enfield,  Danbury,  Grant- 
hum,  and  Sutton,  N.  H.,  holden  at  the  La. 
fsyette  Holel  in  Lebanon,  August  19th, 
1835,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  men. 
«urea  as  might  be  thought  expedient  to 
cause  the  various  routes  to  be  surveyed 
from  Connecticut  river,  in  Lebanon,  to  Con. 
cord,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  near. 
eat,  best,  and  most  practicable  route  for  a 
Railroad  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
places :  Col.  Amos  A.  Brewster,  of  Hano- 
ver, was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Lewis  Ly- 
man, Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Vt.,  was  chosen 
Secretary.  Col.  A.  A.  Brewster,  Hon.  E. 
BlaJadell,  C.  Benton,  H.  R.  Stevens,  and 
Thomas  Clark,  Esquires,  wen  chosen  a 


Central  and  Corresponding  Committee- 
Committees  were  also  appointed  to  raii__ 
funds  and  procure  the  necessary  survey  of 
the  route. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing request  all  gentlemen  friendly  to  the 
construction  of  a  Railroad  from  Concord, 
by  Lebanon  and  White  river,  to  Burling, 
ton,  Vt.,  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  effect  the  object  as  soon  as  may 
be,  and  to  request  them  to  co-operate  with 
this  meeting  at  their  next  and  future  meet. 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Secretary,  and  published. 

Voted,  That  this  meeting  adjourn,  to  meet 
again  at  the  Lafnyette  Hotel  in  Lebanon,  oa 
the  first  day  of  October  next,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.M. 


Increase  or  Bctntass.— The  following 
brief  statement  shows  conclusively  the  im- 
mense increase   of  business   in  the   West. 
Indeed,  we  of  the  East  cannot  duly  appre- 
tte  the  importance  of  that  fertile  region 
ithout  a  visit  to  it,  and  a  visit  is  almost 
ire  to  make  the  visiter  a  resident. 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  tolls  col- 
lected on  the  Ohiq  and  Miami  Canals  for 
the  month  of  July  1834  and  1635. 


July  1834. 

Cleveland, 

■3,386  79  0 

482  14  5 

Hamilton, 

;,a«  84  o 

■  71H  03  0 

22  65  II 

Portnnoullt, 

326  47  0 

1     89,117  32  6 

HI  All  I  CANAL. 

Dayton 

81,253  70  0 

frntitton, 

Cincinnati, 

«3,4»6  67  0 

9,117  33  6 

9l2flt3  99  6 

bom  m  at  fcm  of  JtJy  ]», 

The  Mazbppa  Cab. — Our  city  has  long 

and  justly  been  celebrated  for  the  perfce. 
tion  to  which  its  mechanics  have  arrived  in 
the  construction  of  Mail  Coaches, — the  pre- 
mium having  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Stoymaker  &  Co.  at  the  exhibition  in  Phi- 
ladelphia some  years  since — and  bids  fair 
to  acquire  equal  celebrity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Railroad  Cars.  As  an  evidence 
of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  car  alluded 
to  at  the  commencement  of  this  article- 
built  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  John  Baker — which 
for  beauty  of  material  and  strength  and 
durability  of  workmanship  is  fully  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  vehicle  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  come  under  our  observation.  The  ■ 
ends  of  the  car  are  ornamented  with  beau- 
tifully executed  paintings  from  Byron's 
"  Mazeppa,"  and  the  sides  with  drawings 
representing  the  Seasons,  upon  which  much 
more  care  and  attention  appears  to  have 
been  bestowed  than  is  usually  allotted  to 
carriages  of  this  description.  The  wheels 
of  the  car  are  constructed  upon  a  plan 
entirely  different  from  Baldwin's  patent— 
the  kind  most  "generally  in  use  upon  the 
Philadelphia  am  Columbia  railway— and 
if  we.  may  judge  from  appearances,  ws 
should  think  it  impossible  for  them  to  yield- 
under  any  thing  like  reasonable  pressure. 
There  is  also  a  very  material  alteration  in 
the  construction  of  the  shoulder  of  the  axle 
and  the  box  for  its  reception,  which  to  us 
seems  to  be  decidedly  for  the  better,  and 
which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  will 

Si  far  towards  preventing  a  repetition  of 
o  numerous  accidents  which  have  occur- 
red along  the  line,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  giving  to  this  important  part  of 
the  running  gears  a  sufficiency  of  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  caused  by  the  fno. 
tion  of  the  wheels  in  turning  the  short 
curves.  There  are  also  some  other  im- 
provements in  the  construction  af  the  car, 
to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer,  as 
they  no  donbt  suggested  themselves  to  all 
who  witnessed  it. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Baker  has  for- 
warded his  car  to  Philadelphia  with  the 
view  of  disposing  of  it,  and  while  we  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  procuring  for  its  builder  many  orders 
from  abroad,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
measures  were  not  adopted  by  some  one  of 
our  railroad  companies  to  retain  amongst 
us  a  piece  of  workmanship  so  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  a 
deserving  fellow  citizen*— [Laaoaster.  Bxa* 
miner,  Pa.} 
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Delaware  and  Ratitan  Canal. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  passed  over  the 
Raritan  and  Delaware  canal,  which  I  found 
in  excellent  condition  tor  navigation.  You 
are,  doubtless,  aware  that  this  canal  was 
originally  designed  to  accommodate  the 
coasting  trade,  by  which  the  delay,  liazard, 
and  expense  of  the  route  round  the  Capes 
would  be  materially  obviated.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  an  important  communication; 
but,  like  most  other  improvements  in  facili. 
tating  intercommunication,  it  is  found  to  be* 
highly  beneficial  in  promoting  other  objects 
than  those  originally  contemplated.  By 
means  of  tow-boats  it  affords  a  very  cheap 
andexpiditious  transportation  between  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  tow-boats,  or  barges,  are  towed 
through  the  canal  by  horses,  and  on  tide 
water  by  steam-boats.  The  barges  carry 
from  10U  to  190  tons,  and  are  drawn  through 
the  canal  by  two  to  four  horses.  Barges  of 
over  200  tons  have  passed  through  the  canal. 
The  latter,  however,  are  too  large  for  con- 
venient  management,  and  it  is  considered, 
by  those  navigating  and  managing  the  canal, 
that  barges  ot  100  to  150  tons  are  best  adapt, 
ed  to  its  navigation.  This  size  appears  to 
move  with  ease,  and  are  very  conveniently 
governed  by  the  common  tiller.  I  saw  a 
loaded  schooner  of  about  100  tons  moving 
at  a  velocity  of  two  miles  to  the  hour,  drawn 
by  two  common  horses.  The  horses  work* 
ed  moderately,  and  appeared  to  make  no 
more  than  ordinary  effort.  The  barges  tow 
easier  than  the  sail  vessels  of  same  bur. 

then. 

t  A  daily  line  of  packet  boats  has  recently 
been  established.  One  of  the  packet  boats 
is  on  the  Burden  plan:  having  two  long  cy- 
linders placed  about  10  feet  apart,  on  which 
the  cabin  is  supported.  I  saw  this  boat 
moving  (by  three  horses)  at  the  rate  of  about 
7  miles  per  hour.  The  horses  did  not  ap- 
pear to  labor  as  much  as  they  do  on  the 
packet  boats  of  the  Erie  and-  other  small 
canals  that  I  have  seen  wheji  moving  at  the 
rate  of  4  miles  per  hour.  The  swell  created 
by  this  boat  was  less  than  that  made  by 
packets,  on  the  Erie  canal  at  four  mi  Irs  per 
hour.  The  appearance  was  fine  :  the  horses 
trotted  along  without  any  extra  effort,  and 
the  boat  glided  elegantly  through  the  water. 
The  average  speed  of  the  boat,  including  all 
detentions  at  locks,  &c,  is  seven  miles  per 

hour. 

The  length  of  the  canal  is  43  miles.  The 
locks  are  24  feet  wide  and  110  feet  between 
gates.  The  depth  of  water  is  7  feet,  and  its 
prinigiiim  width  70  feet.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  portion  of  it  was  from  80 
to  100  feet  wide. 

Experience  on  this  canal  exhibits  the 
great  economy  in  transportation  on  large 
canals  over  small  ones ;  and  as  the  expense 
of  construction  is  not  as  great  io  proportion 
for  large  canalsas  for  small  ones,  it  there- 
fore  seems  highly  important,  when  a  large 
trade  is  to  be  accommodated,  that  the  canal 
should  haw  liberal  dimensions.  In  the 
mat  canal  communications  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Western  states,  sufficient  at- 
tention tha*  not  been  paid  to  making  the 
navigation  the  most  perfect  and  economical 
that  was  practicable.  The  length  of  those 
canals,  and  the  exeat  amount  of  property 
that  will  ultimately  seek  a  market  through 
them,  will  demonstrate  their  waut  of  suita- 
ble adaptation  to  the  great  and  growing 
trade  they  were  designed  to  accommodate. 
The  projectors  appear  only  to  have  viewed 
the  great  superiority  of  a  common  or  small 
canal  over  turnpike  reads.  This,  when  de- 
signed to  accommodate  the  transportation 


for  short  distances,  and  comparatively  for 
moderate  amount,  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  wise ;  but  when  applied  to  lines  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length,  where  the  transpor- 
tation was  materially  affected  by  the  value 
of  the  crticle  transported,  and  where  the 
amount  of  trade  is  great,  this  policy  does 
not  meet  the  case.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  forgotten,  that  those  canals,  already  made, 
were  planned  in  the  infancy  of  trade,  with 
limited  knowledge  in  the  science  of  canals; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  matter  of  pride,  that  in 
a  country  so  recently  reclaimed  from  a  wil- 
derness, we  have  done  so  much.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  profit 
by  experience  in  our  future  operations  in 
constructing  canals. 

Respectfully,  your  ob't  sv't, 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Eliz abet ht own  mid  8om- 
erville  Railroad,  N.  J. 

The  controversy  heretofore' existing  in 
regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  canals  and  railways,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  merchandise,  and  coun- 
try products,  may  be  considered  now  settled 
by  the  experience  we  have  already  had  in 
this  country.  On  the  route  contemplated 
for  this  railway,  canals  and  railways  will  be 
rendered  mutually  auxiliary,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  West  and  the  Atlantic 
board/  alike  demand  that  both  should  exist. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  full  completion  of  the 
connexion  of  the  sea  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  great  Western  region,  that  the  cer- 
tainty, the  speed,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
railway  should  be  added  to  the  facilities  of 
the  canals  now  existing  or  in  progress ;  it 
is  demanded  by  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  interests  of  the  patriotic,  indus- 
trious, and  increasing  population  who  are 
seated  on  the  borders  of  its  route.  That 
route  should  be  selected,  not  by  sectional, 
local,  or  selfish  considerations,  but  by  liber- 
al  and  enlarged  views,  harmonizing  the  pub- 
lic and  local  interests,  and  combining  the 
shortest  practicable  distances  with  the  fa. 
cilities  of  transportation  by  motive  powers. 
The  climate  itself  fixes  the  superiority  of  a 
railroad  on  this  route  over  a  canal.  For  at 
least  one  fourth  of  the  year  the  canals  are 
locked  up  by  ice,  and  during  that  time  a 
railroad  would  impart  the  bustle,  activity, 
and  wholesome  action  of  business  and  trade 
through  a  region  now  paralized  by  frosts. 

The  route  proposed  is  from  Elizabeth- 
town  in  New-Jersey  to  Somerville,  thence 
to  Clinton,  thence  to  Philipsburgh  opposite 
Easton,  thenre  up  the  Delaware  on  the  New- 
Jersey  side  to  Belvidere,  thence  crossing  the 
Delaware  to  the  Water  Gap,  thence  to  Pitts- 
ton  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  by 
such  routes  as  will  be  deemed  most  advan. 
tageous  to  join  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad.  From  Eltzabethtown  a  convenient 
access  to  New- York  will  be  openett  by  an 
extension  of  the  railroad  to  the  waters  of 
the  Sound,  which  the  Company  are  author* 
ized  by  their  charter  to  do,  or  by  the  New- 
Jersey  Railroad,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
from  thence  to  Jersey  City,  opposite  New- 
York.  The  route  from  Elizabethtown  to 
Somerville  has  been  surveyed  by  a  compe- 
tent engineer,  who  in  his  report  states, 
"  That  it 'can  be  located  on  ground  favorable 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  at  a  mode, 
rate  coat.  The  curves  are  few  and  of  a 
large  radii,  and  the  maximum  inclination  of 
the  slope  of  the  road  need  not  exceed  ftvq 
feet  per  mile,*'  at  any  point.  The  distance 
will  be  about  twenty-two  miles,  and  this 
road  may  be  connected  by  short  branches 
with  Rahway  and  Bridgeton,  or  extended  to 


New- Brunswick  and  Perth  Amboy  by  la- 
teral roads.  The  legislature  of  New-Jersey 
granted  a  charter  for  this  railway  on  the  9th 
February,  1831,  and  the  Company  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  it.  By 
the  terms  of  the  charter  the  road  is  free  from 
taxes  until  the  net  income  amounts  to  seven 
per  centum  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of. 
its  cost,  and  then  the  Company  are  to  pay 
to  the  State  of  New-Jersey  annually  the  out 
half  of  one  per  centum  on  the  said  coat,  in 
lieu  of  all  taxes  and  imposts.  The  State 
has  reserved  the  right  of  taking  the  road  at 
the  expiration  of  hfly  years  from  its  com- 
pletion, on  a  valuation  not  to  exceed  the  first 
cost  of  the  road  and  its, appendages ;  the 
road  to  be  completed  and  in  use,  from  Eliza- 
bethtown to  Somerville,  by  the  4th  of  July, 
1838. 

On  the  8th  February,  1833,  the  legislature 
of  New-Jersey,  by  a  supplement,  authorized 
the  said  Company  to  extend  the  said  road 
from  Somerville,  on  the  most  eligible  route, 
to  the  village  of  Clinton,  in  the  County  of 
Hunterdon,  and  from  thence  to  Belvidere, 
with  the  right  to  make  a  branch  (o  the  Dela- 
ware, at  any  point  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Musconetcoiig  Creek  and  the  Easton 
Delaware  Bridge ;  that  extension  to  be  com* 
pleted  in  ten  years  from  the  passage  of  the 
supplement. 

This  route  has  been  partially  surveyed, 
and  a  recognizance  has  been  made  of  the 
residue  by  a  competent  engineer.  The  route 
from  Somerville  to  Clinton  is  of  easy  grade, 
not  exceeding  seven  feet  per  mile,  distant 
about  twenty-one  miles ;  from  thence  to 
Belvidere  the  location  has  not  been  fixed, 
but  it  is  certain,  that  the  distance  from  thm 
Sound  to  Belvidere  will  not  exceed  seventy - 
three  miles,  nor  the  cost  twelve  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  ;  the  grade  will  be  an  easy 
descending  one  for  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  distance,  in  the  valley  of  the  Water 
Courses,  and  will  be  accommodated  to  the 
use  of  motive  power  throughout. 

This  road  will  pass  through  a  well  set. 
tied  portion  of  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, Somerset,  Hunterdon,  and  Warren, 
in  the  State  of  New- Jersey,  rich  in  agricul- 
tural products,  abounding  in  water  power, 
limestone,  and  iron  and  copper  ore,  and 
the  mountains  and  hills  adjacent  to  the  route, 
are  known  to  be  filled  with  mineral  trea- 
sures. The  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the 
route  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  State,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  pictur- 
esque beauty,  and  is  inhabited  by  an  indus- 
trious, enterprising,  and  increasing  popula- 
tion. The  route  passes  through  or  near  the 
flourishing  villages  of  Elizabeth  town,  West- 
field,  Scotch  Plains,  Plainfield,  Towtown, 
Quibbletown,  Bound  brook,  Middle  brook, 
Somerville,  Pluckemin,  New.Germantown, 
Mechanicsville,  Readingtown,  Flemington, 
Whitehouse,  Lebanon,  Jacksonville,  Clin- 
ton, Qeakertown,  Pittstown,  New-Hamp- 
ton,  Asbtrry,  Bloombury,  PhilKpsburg,  Ox- 
ford furnace,  Oxford  meeting-house,  Har- 
mony, and  Belvidere,  in  New-Jersey,  and 
Easton,  in  Pennsylvania.  This  route  will 
necessarily  draw  to  itself  the  whole  of  the 
trade  of  Easton  and  its  vicinity,  and  a  great 

Rortiou  of  the  Counties  of  Lehigh  and 
orthampton,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  of  War- 
ren and  Somerset,  and  a  large  part  of  Hun- 
terdon, Morris,  Middlesex,  and  Essex,  in 
New-Jersey.  It  will  command  the  trade  of 
the  rich  and  productive  valleys  of  the  Rari- 
tan, tlie  Musconetcong,  and  the  Pequest. 

The  County  of  Warren  has  upwards  or 
sixty  stores,  fifty  grist  mills*  and  forty-five 
saw  mills,  sixteen  carding  machines,  seven 
furnaces  I  for  casting  iron,  two  cotton  and 
and  woollen  factories,  two  fulling  mills,  four 
oil  mills,  five  plaster  mills,  two  hundred  and 
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thirty- five  tan  vats,  one  glass  factory,  six 
distilleries  of  grain  and  twenty. five  of  cider,' 
and  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  souls.  It  abounds  in  lime 
stone  and  iron  ore,  and  her  mountains  are 
rich  in  various  valuable  minerals-  It  con. 
tains  about  140,000  acres  of  improved  lands, 
and  it  is  among  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive grain  counties  in  New-Jersey,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  produce  annually  upwards  of 
one  million  bushels  of  grain,  of  various 
kinds,  for  market. 

The  water  power  at  Belvidere  includes 
the  whole  of  the  river  Pequest,  and  wift  af- 
ford fifty  feet  head  and  fall,  and  is  equal  to 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  horse  power, 
and  if  applied  in  the  best  manner  for  manu- 
facturing, would  be  sufficient  to  manufac- 
ture two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
per  year. 

Oxford  furnace  also  possesses  a  valuable 
water  power,  which  is  applied  to  saw  and 
grist  mills  and  iron  works.  The  product  of 
those  works  yearly  is  three  Jiundred  tons  of 
stove  plates  and  five  hundred  tons  of  pig 
iron,  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  Mus- 
conetcong  also  supplies  a,  very  valuable 
water  power  at  different  points,  besides 
those  furnished  by  its  tributaries. 

The  County  of  "Northampton,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  bounds  on  the  Delaware  for  a 
great  distance,  has  181  stores,  fifty  flouring 
mills,  which  manufacture  upward  of 
337,500  barrels  of  flour  and  corn  meal  fpr 
market  yearly ;  there  are  also  in  it  seven 
oil  mills,  ten  tanneries,'  seven  distilleries, 
three  blast  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  trip- 
hammer mills,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  iron 
works*  one  gun  factory,  numerous  saw 
mills,  bark  and  country  grist  mills,  clover 
mills,  and  various  manufactories  of  saddlery, 
hats,  &c.  &c.  The  amount  paid  at  Easton, 
for  Iocs,  by  two  individuals,  this  spring,  ex- 
ceeded 940,000,  and  at  least  three  millions 
of  oak  lumber  is  rafted  down  Broadhed's 
Creek,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
50,000  ions  of  lumber  descend  the  Asia* 
ware  annually.  The  amount  of  merchan- 
dise received  at  Easton,  for  that  place  and 
the  adjacent  country,  annually  exceeds 
1,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  exports  in 
butter,  lumber,  castings,  bar  iron,  slate, 
machinery,  &c.  &c,  are  very  considerable  ; 
it  also  exports  upwards  oC  eighteen  hundred 
tans  of  pork  annually,  besides  a  large 
amount  in  fat  cattle,  sheep,  fee*  There  ire 
three  daily  lines  of  stages  from  Easton  to 
New-York,  one  by  Morristown,  and  the 
other  two  by  Somerville,  and  it  is  thejstart- 
ing  point  for  numerous  stages  up  the 
Lehigh  and  Delaware,  and  to  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  exports  of  Northampton  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  tons, 
and  her  imports  are  also  very  considerable, 
amounting  in  plaster,  salt,  and  fish  alone,  to 
six  thousand  tons,  besides  the  various  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  demanded  fbr  Us  con. 
sumption. 

The  greater  part  of  Hunterdon,  from  (he 
Hopewell  line  North,  will  travel  to  New- 
York  by  this  route,  as  will  also  a  great 
portion  of  the  County  of  Bucks,|iii  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From  estimates  made  with  great  care, 
and  drawn  from  accurate  sources,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  that  the  first  year  that 
this  road  is  completed  to  Belvidere,  the 
tonnage  that  will  pass  to  market  upon  it 
will  exceed  125,000  tons,  without  calcula- 
ting the  droves  of  cattle  and  live  stock, 
lumber,  coal,  lime  and  lime  stone,  and  the 
return  tonnage. 

The  lime  stonS  region  terminates  South 
at  Clinton,  and  the  country  below  that  point 
must  draw  their  supplies  of  that  necessary 
article  for  building  and  manure  by  tfris  road. 


The  return  tonnage  may  be  estimated  at  | 
25,000  tons,  and  passengers  both  ways  at 
sixty  thousand  per  annum.  The  increase 
after  the  first  year  can  be  readily  calculated 
by  data  furnished  by  other  railways,  alike 
favorably  located  for  trade  and  travel. 

Such  is  the  favorable  location  of  this  line 
of  railroad,  and  the  fertility,  productive- 
ness, and  increasing  prosperity  and  popula- 
tion of  the  region  through  which  it  passes, 
that  each  section  from  Elizabethtown  to 
Belvidere,  as  completed  and  opened  for  use, 
will  certainly  pay  an  interest  of  at  least 
seven  per  centum  on  the  cost  of  that  part  of 
it  brought  into  use,  while  the  other  portion 
is  in  progress. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  route,  from 
its  location,  and  the  facilities  which  it  will 
afford  for  the  purpose  will  in  all  probability 
be  seleoted  to  carry  the  mail  for  the  diffe- 
rent post  offices  on  its  line. 

The  above  calculations  have  been  made 
upon  the  idaa  that  the  railroad  .from  Elisa- 
bethtown  should  terminate  at  Belvidere ; 
but  it  is  not  so  intended ;  it  is  meant  to 
form  a  port  of  the  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road from  the  Atlantic  board  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  to  bear  to  market  the  immense  trade 
that  will  pass  on  this  route  from  the  far 
Went,  and  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Chemung,  the  Genesee 
and  the  Allegany  ;  and  the  Southern  tier  of 
Counties  of  New- York,  the  anthracite  of 
Luzerne,  and  the  bituminous  coal  of  Brad, 
ford  and  Tioga  Counties.  It  will  connect 
with  the  Su8quehanna!and  Delaware  Rail- 
road, at  Belvidere,  thence  through  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  Stroudsburgh,  the  Valley 
of  the  Roaring  Brook  to  the  Lackawanna 
at  Centerville,  thence  down  the  Lacka- 
wanna to  Pittston,  on  the  Susquehanna.  A 
charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  an  act,  3d  April,  1826,  to 
a  Company  to  make  this  road.  Thj*  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  and  the  route 
surveyed,  and  the  road  commenced,  with 
a  capital  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work. 
The  dividends  of  this  Company  'are 
limited  to  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
expended  iu  the  completion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  same  ;  they  may  purchase  and 
hold  one  thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in  the 
townships  of  Pittston  and  Providence,  in 
the  County  of  Luzerne.  The  railroad  to 
be  completed  in  ten  years  from  the  )§th 
January,  1831.  The  route  of  /  this  road 
passes  for  nearly  eighteen  miles 'through  a 
dearly  defined  coal  region,  and  the  last  ten 
miles  of  it  may  be  considered  as  one  con- 
tinual coal  bed.  Besides,  it  will  command 
the  whole  coal  trade  of  the  Lackawannock 
valley  south  of  Carbondale.  Offers  have 
been  made  to  the  Company  by  several  per- 
sons of  known  ability  to  furnish  coal,  and 
place  it  in  the  Company's  cars,  on  the  rail- 
road, at  fifty  cents  pel  ton,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  thai  contracts  fbr  any  quantity  can 
be  made  for  871  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  ofthis  road  from  Pittston  to 
Belvidere,  seventy-four  miles,  is  estimated 
by  Ephraim  Beach  at  $624,720  60,  and  the 
route  admits  of  the  advantageous  use  of 
locomotive  engines,  except  in  ascending 
from  the  Lackawanna  valley,  where  sta- 
tionary power  would  be  required  to  over- 
coma  about  000  feet;  the  water  of  the 
Roaring  Brook  will  be  used  for  the  moving 
power.  At  the  summit  a  continued  line  ox 
level  is  kept  for  sixteen  miles,  and  the  line 
is  favorable  in  regard  to  curves.  Captain 
Beach  says  in  his  report,  "  The  scheme  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  the  object  may  be 
effected  without  encountering  any  extraor- 
dinary difficulties,  and  at  a  comparatively 
reasonable  expense." 

The  coal  in  this  region  occurs  not  in 


veins,  but  in  lawyers  and  repeated  strata, 
and  "  the  whole  is  completely  underlaid  by 
coal  beds,"  and  the  quautity  is  inexhausti- 
ble and  defies  monopoly.  Unlike  most 
mining  districts,  this  section  of  the  country 
aboinds  in  agricultural  products,  and  the 
soil  in  the  Lackawannock  valley  isgenerallv 
fertile,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  all  the  main  river  lands,  are  celebrated 
tor  their  richness  and  fertility. 

At  Pittston  a  choice  is  presented,  to  unite 
with  the  proposed  route  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad  at  Binghamton,  by  the 
Leggett's  Gap  Railroad,  or  at  Shepherd's 
Corner,  near  Tioga  Point,  by  the  Susque- 
hanna Railroad,  for  both  of  which  liberal 
charters  have  been  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  is  the 
nearest  route,  and  of  very  easy  locomotive 
grade,  not  being  at  any  point  over  two  and 
a  half  feet  per  mile,  [see  Handle  and  Bennet's 
report  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,]  and 
with  very  favorable  curvatures,  and  can  be 
made  at  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  at 
a  very  moderate  expense,  less,  than  eigfyt 
thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

it  will  be  thus  evident  that  this  route  wtU 
be  extended  by,  the  New* York  and  Brie 
Railroad  ta  Portland,  on  Lake  Erie*  at  a 
distance  of  216  miles  from  the  intersection 
with  tha  York  and  Erie  to  Portland,  and  at 
an  aggregate  distance  by  these  lines  of 
438  miles  from  the  city  of  New- York,  to 
Portland  on  Lake  Erie,  and  being  70  miles 
nearer  than  by  any  other  practicable  route. 

If  the  rente  of  the  Susquehanna  Railroad 
should  be  adopted  from  Pittston  to  the 
New- York  line,  it  will  pass  within  nine 
miles  of  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of  the 
Counties  of  Bradford  and  Tioga,  and  the 
course  of  the  Lycoming,  which  runs  into 
the  Western  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Towanda,  which  empties  into  the 
North  branch,  and  interlock  at  their  commit, 
afford  a  very  favorable  route  for  a  railroad 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  Elmhrn 
and  Williamsport  Railroad,  which  will  soon 
he  in  progress,  and  will  pass  on  its  route 
the  best  bituminous  coal  beds  in  that 
country.  By  this  route,  and  this  only,  can 
New-\ork  hope  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  markets  for  the  direct  trade  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
part  of  her  Southern  boundaries.  By  this 
route,  and  this  only,  can  the  nearest  prac- 
ticable route  for  an  easy  locomotive  grade, 
be  extended  in  nearly  a  direct  Jine  from 
New- York  to  Lake  Erie,  accommodating 
the  valleys  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna.  By  this 
route,  and  this  only,  can  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  be  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  rail- 
road route,  and  meet  an  advantageous  or 
remunerating  price,  whether,  transported  in 
the  direction  of  the  lakes  or  the  Atlantic^ 
the  demand  each  way  will  continually  in- 
crease with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
different  sections ;  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  bituminous  coal  of  the 
Counties  of  Bradford  and  Tioga,  and  the 
anthracite  of  the  Southern  valfcy  of  the 
Lackawannock  can  reach  New- York  and 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  portions  of  Newn 
Jersey,  which  abound  in  iron  ore,  ona 
hundred  miles  nearer  by  this  route  than 
by  any  other  practicable  route.  This  route 
too  will  be  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  descending  trade  of  the 
Sasquehannaa.  It  is  increasing  every  year, 
in  a  ratio  mora  than  proportionated  ta  tha' 
increase  of  the  facilities  of  travel.  By  an 
estimate  which  if  supposed  to  ha  greatly 
below  the  actual  amount!  it  i«  stated  uWv 
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at  least  200,000  tons  of  bread  stuffs,  and 
other  agricultural  products  and  lumber, 
descend  the  Susquehannah  from  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  New-York  line  an- 
nually.  The  Counties  of  Luzerne  and  Ly- 
coming each  consume  one  million  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  consumption  of  Susque- 
hannah, Bradford,  Tioga,  Wayne,  and  Pike 
counties,  may  be  averaged  at  naif  a  million 
each.  The  region  through  which  this  con- 
tinuous  line  of  railroads,  from  New- York 
to  Tioga  Point,  will  pass,  abounds  in 
forests  heavily  timbered  with  white  and 
yellow  pine,  hemlock,  curled  and  birdseye 
maple,  cherry,  poplar,  &c,  &c.  Much  of 
die  land  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  is  fast  be- 
ing brought  under  culture.  The  country 
abounds  with  fine  water  power  and  all  the 
materials  for  mining  operations.  If  in  ad- 
dition you  impart  to  it  the  facilities  of  a 
railroad,  connecting  the  Lakes  with  the 
Atlantic,  the  water  power  so  abundant  and 
so  powerful  on  tins  route  will  be  imme- 
diately called  into  action  for  manufacturing 
purposes  of  every  kind. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  escape  the  most 
inattentive,  that  the  trade  of  the  Northern 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  its  va- 
rious tributaries,  will*  by  this  route  and  the 
Delaware  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ca- 
nal, or  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
reach  Philadelphia  by  a  shorter  distance 
than  by  any  other  connected  line  of  arti- 
ficial communication  executed  or  in  con- 
templation; and  that  the  descending  and 
ascending  trade  of  the  great  West,  to  and 
from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New. 
York  will  be  necessarily  attracted  by  this 
route,  which  will  be  connected  with  "  the 
Camden  and  Amboy"  and  "the  New. 
Jersey  "  railroads.  In  distance,  in  ease  of 
grade  and  curvature,  adaptation  to  motive 
power,  and  profit,  this  route  affords  more 
inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital 
than  any  other  railroad  now  in  progress  : 
and  white  its  profits  must  increase  with  the 
prosperity  or  the  country,  its  location  is 
protected  by  the  passage  of  the  Delaware 
-Water  Gap  from  all  competition,  thus  en- 
joying a  natural  monopoly  and  all  its  ad- 
vantages, without  its  odium. 

,  •  '    John  W/ Bray,      $         Board' 

On  the  Obstruction  of  Cast  Iron  Water 
Pipes,  by  the  formation  of  Nodules  of 
Oxide  of  Iron  within  them.  By  M. 
Paybn. 

[Translated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
by  Joe.  Wharton,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Publications*] 

A  singular  effect  has  been  lately  ob- 
served to  take  place  by  use  in  cast  iron 
water  pipes,  in  certain  cities.  The  pas. 
sage  of  the  water  becomes  gradually  ob- 
structed, by  the  formation  of  nodules  of 
impure  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  light  brown  or 
greenish  color,  which  adhere  to  the  inter- 
nal surfaces  of  the  pipes. 

This  subject  being  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  health  of 
cities,  and  the  agriculture  of  various  dis- 
tricts, required  an  elaborate  investigation, 
which  I  undertook,  and  of  the  results  of 
which  the  following  is  a  succinct  ac- 
count* 

All  soluble  substances  that  give  an  al- 
kaline reaction  to  water,  such  as  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  and  lime,  the  carbonates 


are  capable  of  preventing  the  oxidation  of 
iron. 

The  relative  proportions  of  these  sub- 
stances,  and  of  the  water,  required  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  varies  with  the  alkaline 
agent  employed,  and  is  also  affected  by 
the  presence  of  certain  foreign  salts ;  the 
alkaline  agents  being  the  same,  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  these  salts  determine  the 
proportions. 

When  the  quantity  of  alkaline  matter 
is  insufficient,  oxidation  ensues ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  points  of  the  sur- 
face are  not,  in  this  case,  equally  oxidized, 
so  that  the  nodular  form  of  the  concre- 
tions must  be  assumed  from  the  begiuning. 
The  preserving  force  is  overcome  only 
in  places  where  the  continuity  of  the  sur- 
face has  been  interrupted,  even  although 
it  be  by  an  almost  imperceptible  division. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  lines  on  fibrous 
iron,  and  the  points  where  the  parts  of 
the  iron  are  separated  by  foreign  bodies, 
are  oftentimes  pointed  out  by  traces  of 
greenish  oxide,  which  gradually  fill  up, 
while  the  rest  of  the  surface  preserves, 
for  a  long  time,  its  metallic  aspect ;  and 
hence  the  advantage  of  an  iron  as  me- 
chanically  pure  as  possible.  The  points 
of  contact  between  a  connecting  pipe,  and 
the  sides  of  a  main,  or  between  two  pipes, 
are  likewise  sufficient  to  determine  the 
effect. 

The  following  are  a  few  experiments 
upon  these  points. 

A  cylinder  of  polished  iron,  immersed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  potassa, 
diluted  with  1000  times  its  volume  of 
water,  (the  temperature  being  59°  Fahr.) 
was  preserved  untarnished  for  a  long 
time ;  but  as  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
gradually  weakened  the  intensity  of  the 
alkaline  action,  signs  of  oxidation  began 
to  exhibit  themselves  at  various  points, 
and  became  more  and  more  apparent, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  surface 
preserved  its  lustre  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year. 

Conical  concretions  of  oxide  were  gra- 
dually formed  on  the  surface  of  an  iron 
cylinder,  when  the  latter  was  immersed 
in  water  containing  0.02  parts  of  its  vol- 
ume of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  color  of  these  concretions 
was  a  greenish  brown,  which  acquired  a 
yellowish  cast  at  their  summits,  while  the 
base  in  contact  with  the  metal  retained  its 
original  greenish  brown  color.  The  li- 
quid was  not  protected  from  the  air. 

The  same  saturated  solution  being 
used,  but  diluted  with  fifty-nine  parts  of 
water,  and  kept  for  a  year,  in  an  open 
tube,  in  contact  with  polished  cylinders 
of  iron,  greenish  concretions  were  first 
formed,  which  slowly  passed  round  the 
cylinders,  and  gradually  assumed  a  beau, 
tiful  yellow  tint,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face, even  of  that  part  which,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  was  uncovered, 
preserved  its  metallic  state.  In  the  same 
circumstances,  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely preserved  from  oxidation  in  water 
containing  0.023  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassa,  of  soda,  and  of  ammonia,  the     of  carbonate  of  soda. 

borate  of  soda,  and  the  sub-acetate  of  lead,  J     la  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
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sodium,*  protected  from  the  air,  there  ap- 
peared,  on  the  surface,  and,  it  is  to  be 
particularly  observed,  on  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  several  bars  of  iron,  only 
some  protuberances  of  greenish  oxide, 
he  remainder  of  the  surface  preserving 
its  metallic  lustre  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year.  In  a  similar  experiment  made  in 
contact  with  the  air,  the  oxidation  con- 
tinued, and  assumed  the,  color  of  rust,  be* 
ginning  with  the  parts  nearest  the  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

A  solution  saturated  with  marine  salt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  preserved  iron  en- 
tirely from  oxidation,  for  the  same  space 
of  time,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  a  crystallization  of 
a  part  of  each  of  the  two  salts. 

The  same  solution,  diluted  with  nine 
volumes  of  water,  afforded  concretions  of 
oxide. 

In  endeavoring  to  obtain,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  experiment,  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  water,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  most  favora- 
ble to  the  formation  of  local  concretions 
of  oxide,  I  found  that  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  two  last,  (the  solution  being  made 
at  the  temperature  of  59°  Fahr.)  diluted 
with    8eventy4ive  times  its  volume  of 
water  of  the  Seine,  (see  note  3,)  and  fil- 
tered, produced,  in  less  than  a  minute,  en 
oxidation  both  on  wrought  and  cast  iroo. 
The  effect  was  first  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  points  of  a  pale  green ;  in  Un 
minutes'  time,  the  lines  were  well  de* 
fined.f 

When,  in  compliance  with  a  suggestion 
of  M.  Becquerel,  the  power  of  electric 
conductibility  was  increased,  by  bringing, 
by  means  of  a  wire,  a  fragment  of  well 
calcined  charcoal  into  contact  with  a  po- 
lished bar  of  wrought  or  past  iron — the 
other  circumstances  being  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  experiment — the  greenish 
protuberances  were  developed  still  more 
rapidly,  and  in  much  greater  number. 

In  weak  alkaline  solutions  of  the  same 
8uhstances,  freed  from  atmospheric  air, 
oxidation  does  not  ensue. 

In  those  containing  atmospheric  air, 
oxidation  is  arrested  when  the  access  of 
the  exterior  air  is  prevented. 

When  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  has 
free  access,  the  concretions  nearest  the 
surface  pass  into  a  higher  state  of  oxida- 
tion, while  the  greenish  oxidation  con- 
tinues, at  other  parts  of  the  surface,  on 
the  points  at  which  it  began.J 

The  figure  of  the  concretions  is  some- 
times irregularly  rounded,  sometimes 
conical,  and,  at  times,  variously  ramified 
into  winding  bands. 

*  <1)  In  making  a  saturated  eolation  of  chloride  of 
•odium,  in  water  'of  the  8eine,  (the  liquid  suffered  a 
contraction  equal  to  0.0$  of  its  volume,  and  disengaged 
0.015  ef  the  same  volume,  of  gates  contained  in  the 
water.  The  temperature  wot  59  Fahr.,  and  the  pres- 
sure 30  inches, 

t  (2)  The  chloride  of  sodium,  when  present  by  it- 
self; in  sraalljproportions,  in  water,  determines,  on  the 
surface  of  polished  iron,  local  oxidations,  which 


main  greenish  colored  the  longer,  and  preserve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface  the  bettea>  accordingly  as  the 
iron  is  farther  removed  from  the  suffice  of  the  liquid 
in  contact  with  the  air;  but  these  oxidations  do  not 
assume  the  nodular  form. 

t  (3)  la  an  the  preceding  experimerts,  made  with  a 
view  to  their  practical  application,  the  water  wed 
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Bard  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  polish- 
ed, which  have  been,  for  the  last  four 
days,  immersed  in  water,  that  had  pre- 
viously  stood  in  contact  with  a  portion  of 
white  marble,  in  the  form  of  a  well  wash- 
ed powder,  already  exhibit,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  points  of  a  greenish 
oxidation,  and  rust  in  a  floculent  state. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  preceding  facts,  and 
others  not  mentioned.  * 

1.  That  all  solutions,  having  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  may,  while  the  general 
surface  is  preserved,  occasion  the  forma- 
tion of  local  concretions  of  oxide,  at  cer- 
tain points  of  the  surface  of  iron  im- 
mersed in  them.* 

That  the  general  character  and  rapidi- 
ty of  this  process  varies  with  the  pre- 
sence, and  according  to  the  proportions, 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  different  salts, 
that  may  be  brought  into  action,  and  is 
fbrther  determined  by  the  presence  of 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of 
the  metal  immersed,  whether  these  inter- 
ruptions exist  in  a  single  piece,  or  at  the 
lines  of  separation  between  different 
pieces  of  iron,  or  even  between  the  latter 
and  other  substance* 

3.  That  acid  solutions  determine  a  uni- 
form, and  less  bulky,  oxidation ;  on  cop- 
per, both  acid  and  alkaline  solution*  de- 
termine a  general  oxidation. 

Local  concretions  must  then  be  ex- 
pected lo  ensue  in  wrought  or  cast  iron 
pipes,  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  water 
slightly  saline,  and  having  »  feeble  alka- 
line reaction.  In  such  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  abandon  the  use  of 
this  metal,  or  at  least  to  contrive  conve- 
nient places  of  access  to  the  pipes,  at 
short  distances  from  each  other.  In  this 
case,  owing  to  the  minute  state  of  division 
of  the  particles,  and  the  granular  forma- 
tion of  the  concretions,  the  obstruction 
may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a 
gentle  friction,  or  by  the  assistance  of  a 
diluted  acid,  too  weak  to  injure  materially 
the  metallic  parts* 

JWc  by  the  Translator* 
The  general  properties  developed  in 
this  paper,  as  belonging  to  all  alkaline 
solutions,  are  considered  by  the  author  to 
present  a  new  series  of  electro-chemical 
actions  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
chemist. 


*l  *•    B'     'I      I     ■  I 


[From  the  Journal  of  the  FranUia  Institute  J 
Remarks  in  relation  to  some  new  Concre- 
tions, produced  artificially  on  Iron.   By 
M.  Payen. 
In  a  recent  paper,  the  results  of  which 


wai  taken  from  the  river  Seine,  and  filtered  after  ifa 
mixture  with  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  subsidence 
•f  the  precipitate,  (which  fell  in  coneennence.)  The 
temperature  during  the  experiments  varied  from  59  to 
62.6,  and  from  68  to  698,  Fahrenheit  Several  of 
these  experiments,  repeated  wfth  the  nee  of  distilled 
water,  gave  the  same  results,  when  the  proportions  of 
the  alkaline  substance,  of  the  atmospheric  air,  dec., 
were  the  same. 

*  (4)  Wrought  and  cast  iron,  half  immersed  in  a 
weak  ammomacal  solution,  were  preserved,  by  the 
vmpor  of  the  ammonia  mingling  with  the  air  above  the 
liquid,  during  all  the  variations  of  temperature  through 
out  the  year.  The  solution  contained  0.1  of  ammonia. 
AH  the  above  mentioned  concretions  are  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  hydrated  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron ; 
tbeDroportkmofthela^ikmlyinfiTettes,    :/— „^ 


have  been  verified  by  M  M.  Becquerel 
and  Dumas,  I  made  known  a  method  of 
forming  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of 
iron,  in  the  shape  of  nodular  concretions, 
on  certain  points  of  the  surface  of  iron,* 
whHe  the  remainder  of  the  surface  pre. 
serves  unchanged  its  metallic  state. 

An  investigation,  having  its  origin  in 
the  electro-chemical  theory,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  alkaline  solutions,  has  led  me 
to  the  discovery  of  another  kind  of  local 
concretions,  produced  by  a  series  of  still 
more  complicated  reactions. 

A  polished  cylinder  of  sod  iron  was 
kept  immersed,  for  a  year,  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, in  a  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  an  alkaline  reaction ;  for  a  short  period, 
no  signs  of  oxidation  were  observable, 
but  it  afterwards  became  studded  with  a 
number  of  spongy,  greyish  excrescences, 
which  presented  themselves  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  axis,  (see  preceding  paper.) 
The  remainder  of  the  surface  of  the  ircn 
preserved,  unaltered,  its  original  appear, 
anoe. 

The  concretions  were  made  up  of  small 
particles,  aggregated  in  the  form  of  a 
metallic  sponge,  that  presented  the  ap- 
poarance  and  ductility  of  lead. 

A  slight  friction  was  sufficient  to  unite 
the  particles  when  separated,  and  to  give 
the  mass  the  brilliancy  of  that  metal. 

When  flattened  together  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  heated  in  a  tube  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air,  they  melted,  and  har- 
dened, ou  cooling,  into  a  dross,  that  pos- 
sessed all  the  properties  of  lead. 

The  liquid  itself  remained  limpid  and 
colorless  throughout  the  year ;  after- 
wards, when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  quickly 
assumed  a  yellowish  brown  color,  which 
gradually  deepened ;  it  still  possessed  a 
feebly  alkaline  character. 

A  portion  of  the  liquid  being  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  was  de- 
veloped. Another  portion,  by  the  action 
of  a  soluble  sulphate,  gave  a  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  the  supernatant 
solution  had  all  the  properties  of  the  salts 
of  iron. 

The  tube  in  which  the  solution,  and  the 
immersed  iron,  were  enclosed,  contained, 
then,  evidently,  the  following  substances, 
present,  at  the  same  time,  together. 

1, sub-acetate  of  lead ;  2,  metallic  iron  ; 
3,  lead,  in  the  form  of  a  concretion ;  4, 
acetate  of  iron,  partly  acetate  of  the  per- 
oxide. 

It  appears  to  me  to  follow,  from  the 
preceding  facts,  that,  at  the  points  where, 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and  in- 
terruptions in  the  continuity  of  the  sur- 
face, the  elements  of  a  pile  are  constitu- 
ted, the  iron  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxide  of  lead,  the  latter  metal  being 
revived,  and  aggregating  in  concretions, 
at  the  same  points,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron,  united  to  its  equivalent  of  acetic 
acid,  diffuses  itself  in  the  liquid. 

By  the  continuance  of  the  same  series 
of  reactions,  the  volume  of  the  concre- 
tions is  augmented,  while,  by  the  alkaline 


*  The  preceding  paper i$  the  one  referred  to  by  fhe 


reaction  of  the  undecaraposed  sub-acetate 
of  lead,  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  iron 
is  preserved  from  oxidation,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  maintain  its  metallic  lustre. 


By  our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  magnificent  undertaking,  the  New  Orleans  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  is  to  be  commenced  Immediate- 
ly, the  first  fifty  utiles  being  advertised  for  con- 
tract. 

The  length  of  the  road  is  565  3-4  miles,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $10,063,946,  including  the  machine- 
ry, depots,  water  stations,  &c 

This  estimate  is  predicated  upon  a  graduation 
not  exceeding  ten  feet  rise  per  mile  towards  New 
Orleans;  or  twenty  feet  from  it.  There  win  be  no 
curvature  less  than  five  thousand  feet  radius.  The 
rails  will  weigh  not  less  than  forty-five  lbs/per  yard. 

We  learn  that  its  projectors  have  determined  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  works  that  the 
present  state  of  science  and  art  will  admit.  When 
completed,  the  time  between  Nashville  and  New 
Orleans  will  not  exceed  thirty-six  hours. 

This,  by  facilitating  the  mails  and  transit  of 
passengers,  will  render  it,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  most  important  improvement  ever  pro- 
jected, and  *in  case  of  invasion,  the  South  may 
have  a  more  prompt  resource  in  the  western  mili- 
tia,— as  cantonments  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville, 
where  the  abundance  of  provision  and  health  of  the 
climate  arc  equel  to  any  m  the  world,  can  be  made 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  Western  Army,  and  when 
required,  transferred  to  the  coast  at  a  single  day** 
notice. 

Mr.  Ranney,  the  Chief  Engineer,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Europe,  with  a  view  to  make  contracts  lor 
the  delivery  of  iron,  and  the  examination  of  the 
machinery  and  roads  now  in  use  or  progress  there. 

Should  the  Virginians  determine  to  connect  their 
contemplated  James  River  improvement  with  this 
work,  we  may  expect  ta  travel  from  Washington 
to  New  Orleans  in  four  days,  with  an  ease  and 
comfort  never  before  contemplated. — [Globe.] 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  President  of  the  Company, 
and  Mr.  Woodruff",  one  of  the  directors,  and  agent 
of  the  road,  are  also  in  Baltimore,  whither  they  have 
come  for  the  purpose  of  examining  our  nulronds, 
and  the  machinery  connected  with  them."  t 

Accident. — As  the  locomotive  on  the  Patersoit 
Railroad,  with  a  train,  composed  of  transportation 
and  passenger  cars,  was  approaching  the,  depot  at 
Paterson,  on  Monday  evening,  an  axle  of  the  lead- 
ing transportation  car  gave  way,  which  overturned 
that  and  the  next  car,  and  threw  the  third  off  the 
track.  The  locomotive  and  passenger  cars  remain* 
ed  upon  the  track  uninjured,  though  the  passengers 
felt  a  shock  by  the  concussion.  Mr.  Speer,  the 
conductor  of  transportation,  a  very  industrious  and 
sober  man,  was  seated  on  the  car  at  the  break,  and 
unfortunately  was  crushed  to  death  under  the  load* 
No  other  person  was  injured. — [Gazette.] 

G.  S.  Newton,  Esq.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  artist,  which  took 
place  at  Chelsea  on  the  5th  of  August.  He  was 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  The  London  Ga- 
zette, in  noticing  his  decease,  says  that "  his  tal- 
ents as  an  artist  are  too  well  known  to  the  public 
to  render  it  necessary  for  us  now  to  expatiate  on 
them.  In  the  representation  of  beauty,  m  proprie- 
ty of  character,  in  delicacy  and  force  of  expression, 
in  skill  in  composition,  in  vigor  of  effect,  in  rich- 
ness «f  coloring,  and  in  painter-like  execution,  her 
has  left  few,  if  any,  superiors. 

Death  of  Mr.  Sadler.— The  decease  of  this 

Sntleman  is  also  announced  in  the  London  papers, 
c  died  «in  Ireland,  about  the  29th  of  July.  He 
distinguished  himself  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  by  liis  parliamentary  efforts,  and  also  by  his 
writings  on  political  economy.  His  principal  work 
was  an  elaborate  treatise  on  "  The  Law  of  Popu- 
lation," in  twe  volumes  octavo,  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  strongest,  ablest,  and  bit- 
terest articles  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Near  Darien,  Sept  1 
— I  have  nothing  worth  communicating,  save  the 
prospects  of  the  Rice  Crop.  I  commenced  cutting 
on  the  19th  ult.  and  have  about  one  third  of  my  crop 
in  the  barn  yard,  and  it  is  in  most  beautiful  order, 
never  having  had  a  shower  of  rain  upon  H.  I  ahaU 
endeavor  to  have  the  first  Rice  in  market  this  fell, 
and  have  no  doubt  i(  wUl  fell  well— (Charles^ 
pourier.J  > 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


[From  the  London  Mechanics'  Msfaxine.] 
JJ"  HYDKAVMC    BLABT   WHEEL. 

Iu  foundries,  smithies,  and  other  ma 
Factories,  large  quantities  of  atmosph 
air  in  rapid  motion  are  in  constant  demand, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  motive  power 
is  spent  in  the  supply.  The  pressure  of 
fluids  being  equal  in  all  directions,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  force  employed  in  trans- 
mitting air  by  means  of  bellows,  air  cylin- 
ders with  pistons,  See.  is  very  considerable, 
there  being  the  same  pressure  on  every 
•quire  inch  of  the  blowing  apparatus  as 
on  the  like  apace  of  the  orifice  through 
which  the  air  is  transmitted. 

The  accompanying  drawings  represent  a 
blast  wheel  lately  invented  by  me,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  description.  I  have  had 
a  model  of  it  made,  and  it  fully  verifies  the 
correctness  of  my  calculations  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  effects  must  be  tile  same  in  propor- 
tion on  &  large  scale.' 
•  Fig.  1.  A  is  a  hollow  cylinder  (the  length 
of  twice  its  diameter,)  which  is  made  to  re- 
volve on  the  pivots  O  by  means  of  n  rope 
or  belt  acting  on  the  pulley  B,  or  by  any 
other  mechanical  power.  C  is  n  stationary 
nose  or  tube,  filed  to  the  side  of  the  oval 
trough  D.  The  trough  fe  nearly  full  of 
water,  its  level  being  above  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder  A,  and  of  the  small  cylinder 
within  it,  hereafter  described.  Within  the 
cylinder  Ana  spiral  leaf  wound  round  a 
cylinder  of  about  Jth  of  the  diameter  of  (he 


external  one.  The  size  of  the  internal 
cylinder  need  not  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  external.  The  leaf  is  soldered 
to  both  cylinders,  and  so  rendered  air- 
tight ;  it  may  be  made  of  the  slightest 
material. 

Fig.  2.  The  water  is  here  seen  occupying 
the  lower  half  of  the  cylinder  and  trough, 
the  top  being  always  filled  with  air.  On 
the  wheel's  making  one  revolution,  the 
aater  in  B  is  conveyed  into  F ;  that  which 
was  before  in  F  escapes  at  O,  and  flows 
round  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  trough, 
outside  the  cylinder,  to  re-enter  the  latter  at 
H.  The  air  in  I  (which  is  continually 
supplied  by  atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch)  is  conveyed  to  K,  and 
BO  iu  proportion  for  less  than  a  revolution  ; 
mid  the  air  which  was  before  in  K  is  forced 
through  the  pipe  at  C,  lo  which  branch 
pipes  may  be  attached.  A  continuous  blast 
of  air  is  thus  produced,  and  may  be  con- 
veyed to  any  part  of  a  building.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  being  equal  on  all 
sides,  and  as  it  is  aet  in  motion  by  the  in- 
clined plane  of  the  screw,  but  little  power 
is  required  to  beep  the  wheel  going,  for  the 
particles  of  fluids  move  easily  amongst 
themselves.  The  trough  should  be  of  an 
oval  form.  In  order  that  no  air  may  escape 
between  the  lube  and  the  cylinder,  a  sma 
Strap  of  leather  is  fastened  to  the  tube 
(which  is  fixed)  to  lap  over  the  cylinder  at 
P,  fig.  1,  and  is  kept  down  by  a  small 
weight,  hung  at  the  corner  of  each  side, 
thus, 

rv 

No  air,  once  enclosed  or  detached  from  the 
atmosphere  by  the  end  H  of  the  spiral  leaf 
being  immersed  in  the  water,  can  poSBfcty 
escape  but  through  the  nose  or  tube. 

Fig.  3.  Transverse  sections  of  both  ends 
of  tube ;  and  outline,  aa  seen  from  its  under 

The  wheel  may  be  made  of  any  size  re- 
quired. To  «scertaiB  the  quantity  of  air 
discharged   nt   each  revolution :  First,  $nd 


the  whole  contents  of  the  cylinder,  which 
we  will  suppose  to  be  14  feet  in  diameter, 
by  first  finding  the  area  of  the  base  bj 
multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  by 
-7854 ;  'then  multiply  the  area  by  the  length 
of  28  feet,  thus,  14Xl4=196X ■7854=154 
nearly,  x  28=4312,  contents  of  cylinder. 
But  as  it  takes  two  revolutions  to  erupt  v  the 
cylinder,  4312-^2=2156  feet  of  air  and 
wafer  discharged  at  each  revolution, 
2158-^2=1078  feet  of  air  less  78  feet  for 
internal  cylinder,  fcc.=10tX)  cubic  feat  of 
air  discharged  at  every  revolution-  If  the 
motive  power,  or  the  velocity,  canuot  be 
easily  regulated,  a  sliding. valve  may  be 
made  in  the  side  of  the  tube  0. 

Ai.frkb  T.  J.  MiftTia. 

Hehton,  Cornwall,  June  6,  1835. 

P.  8. — Since  writing  the  above,  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  has  bean  suggested  to  me, 
viz.  that  the  pressure  of  air  for  smelting 
should  lie  2, 3,  and  even  4  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  about  7  feet  nigh.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  desideratum  can  be  obtained  by  the 
foregoing  plan ;  but  still  the  invention  may 
prove  useful  where  large  supplies  of  nir 
are  required  without  any  considerable 
pressure.  > 


Abstract  of  the  Specification  of  a  Potent 
for  a   Mod*  or  Machine  for   making 
Wrought    Noil*,     Tack*,    or     Spikes. 
Granted  loVi,  C.  Gkixks,  For*,  York 
county,  Penn.,  Dec.  17th,  1834. 
To  make  wrought  nails  by  machinery 
is  an  object  that  has  been  sought  by  nu- 
merous individuals ;  hence  it  may  be  use- 
ful, in   order  lo   point   out   more  clearly 
the  novelty  in  the  present  plan,  to  refer 
to    the   general    principles    upon    which 
preceding  machines,  or  processes  for  thai 
purpose,  have  been  founded. 

One  of  the  first,  and*  it  ia  believed,  an 
almost  universal  principle,  that  has  been 
observed  in  previous  attempts  to  make 
wrought  nails,  has  been  to  mako  them 
from  rods  that  were  rolled  or  slit  to  the 
size  of  the  larger  part  of  the  body  of  the 
nail.  To  taper,  or  to  give  to  the  nn.il  its 
requisite  form,  from  auch  rods,  various 
modes  have  been  essayed  ;  swaging,  forg- 
ing, and  rolling,  have  been  tried,  but  the 
latter  by  far  the  most  generally.  Modi- 
ftcautra&ef  these  principles,  to  effect  the 
object  proposed,  have  been  too  numerous 
to  be  here  detailed.  But  whatever  has 
been  the  modification  of  the  machine,  it 
hasgenerallyembraced  or  been  construct, 
ed  to  operate  upou  only  one  of  these 
principles.  The  novelty  of  the  present 
machine  consists  in  its  being  constructed 
so  as  to  combine  several  of  these  princi- 
ples at  the  same  time,  viz.  cutting,  swag- 
ing, or  pressing,  and  forging,  or  percus- 
sion, and  to  make  the  novelty  more  appa- 
rent, the  nails,  &c.  are  not  to  be  made 
from  rods  of  the  size  of  the  body  of  the 
nail,  but  from  broad  plates,  and  these  at  a 
red  heat.  These  plates  are  lo  be  pre- 
pared by  rolling,  after  the  manner  of 
plates  for  cut  nails,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence— they  must  be  ot  perfectly  sound 
iron,  and  two  or  three  times  as  broad  aa 
the  length  Nof  the  intended  nail,  but  of 
about  the  same  thickness.*  These  plates 
are  to  be  cut  off  transversely  into  pieces, 
about  two -thirds  the  length  of  two  nails. 
From  the  sides  ef  these  pieces,  or  plates, 
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the  nails  are  to  be  formed  and  cut,  the 
length  of  the  nail  running  with  the  grain 
of  the  iron,  or  parallel  with  the  length  of 
the  original  plate.  These  plates  are 
held,  turned  over,  and  the  nails  cut  from 
the  sides  or  ends  of  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  practised  in  making  cut  nails, 
but  with  this  difference — in  making  cut 
nails,  the  plate  is  either  cold,  or  at  what 
is  called  a  black  heat,  whilst  in  my  pro- 
cess  the  plates  are  to  be  at  a  high  red, 
heat  In  making  cut  nails,  they  are  cut 
off  with  a  regular  taper  from  end  to  end ; 
in  this  process  they  are  tapered  not  more 
than  half  their  length.  In  making  cut 
nails,  the  width  of  the  plate  is  the  length 
of  the  nail ;  in  this  process  the  plate  is 
cut  into  lengths  transversely,  which 
length  forms  two  nails,  by  their  points 
overlapping  each  other.  In  making  Cut 
nails,  the  first  action  upon  the  nail  is  to 
sever  it  from  the  plate }  in  this  process 
the  nail  is  nearly  formed  before  it  is  -se- 
vered from  the  plate. 

As  the  plates  are  cut  at  a  high  red 
heat,  they  would  soon  destroy  the  temper 
of  the  steel  cutters  or  dies,  if  continually 
applied,  as  in  making  cut  nails ;  therefore, 
to  prevent  such  injury,  I  cut  a  few  nails 
in  rapid  succession,  and  then  allow  a  short 
intermission,  when  the  plate  is  withdrawn, 
•and  a  jet  of  water  is  applied  for  an  in. 
stant  to  the  dies,  which  continue  in  mo. 
lion,  thg  plate  and  the  jet  of  water  being 
applied  alternately  to  the  dies. 

Two  or  more  of  these  plates  should  be 
in  the  fire  at  a  time,  as  only  a  part  of 
one  plate  can  be  cut  or  formed  into  nails 
without  re-heating,  The  plates  may  be 
chauged  in  the  furnace  during  the  time 
that  the  jet  of  ^vatcr  is  let  on  to  the  dies. 

The  water  in  the  pipe  that  conducts  it 
to  the  dies  should  be  u rider  considerable 
head,  br  pressure,  and  the  starting  and 
stopping  the  jet  may  be  done  in  various 
ways  ;  the  valves  or  cocks  may  be  opened 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  machinery,  or 
a  treadle  may  be  applied  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  nail  is  to  be  formed  and  cut 
from  the  plate,  such  a  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter as  shall  be  necessary  is  placed  be. 
tween  the  jaws  or  dies,  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  are  parallel  with  the 
end  or  edge  of  the  plate,  for  about  half 
or  two. thirds  of  the  length  of  the  nail. 
Xhe  remainder  of  the  dies  are  turned  off 
at  a  slight  angle,  running  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  thus  forming  the  taper  or 
point  of  the*  nail ;  the  plate  is  then  turned 
over,  and  its  opposite  .side  brought  into 
the  same  position  between  the  jaws,  and 
another  nail  is  cut,  the  point  of  which 
commences  at  the  same  point  in  the  plate 
that  the  taper  began  in  the  preceding  nail. 

A  heavy  hammer  for  striking  a  head 
upon  the  nail  is  placed  in  front  of  the  end 
of  the  jaws ;  this  hammer  is  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  an  upright  rod,  or  helve,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  horizon, 
tal  shaft,  furnished  with  round  tenons,  or 
gudgeons,  that  work  in  suitable  boxes  on 
each  side  of  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
From  the  side  of  this  shaft,  an  arm  pro- 
jects, being  inclined  downwards;  this 
arm  may  be  about  one -third  of  the  length 
of  the  said  helve*    A  beam  or  lever, 


whose  fulcrum  is  near  its  centre,  lies 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  on« 
end  beneath  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  other 
above  the  said  short  arm,  to  which  it  is 
jointed  by  a  link.  A  cam  on  the  periphe- 
ry of  the  fly-wheel  acts  upon  the  end  of 
this  lever,  or  beam,  the  latter  being  gra- 
dually borne  down  by  it,  while  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  beam  rises,  and  by  its 
aforesaid  connection  with  the  hammer, 
the  latter  is  thrown  back  to  a  proper  dis- 
tance ;  the  said  cam  then  terminates  ab- 
ruptly, and  by  a  strong  spring  the  ham- 
mer  is  brought  forcibly  upon  the  iron 
which  is  to  form  the  head  of  the  nail. 

I  intend  sometimes  to  form  the  head 
upon  the  nail  by  pressure,  indeed  of  per* 
cussion. 

Any  competent  power  may  be  em- 
ployed to  impel  the  machine. 

Machines  greatly  differing  in  form,  and 
in  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  re- 
spective  parts,  may  be  constructed  upon 
the  preceding  principle  to  produce  simi- 
lar results,  or  effect  the  same  end  by  si- 
milar means.  I  therefore  do  not  intend 
to  limit  myself  to  the  particular  arrange, 
ment  herein  specified,  but  to  change  such 
form  and  arrangement  as  I  may,  think 
proper,  while  the  principle  remains  un- 
changed. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  in- 
vention,  and  for  which  I  ask  letters  pa- 
tent, is,  1st.  The  making  or  forming 
wrought  nails,  tacks,  or  spikes,  from  op 
upon  the  edges  or  sides  of  metallic 
plates,  by  pre%sure  and  cutting,  after  the 
manner,  or  up»n  the  principle,  herein 
specified. 

2d.  The  manner  of  severing  the  plate 
from  the  nail,  so  that  a  part  ol  the  latter 
is  left  standing  out  beyond  the  end  of  the 
jaws  as  herein  before  described. 

3cL  The  side  jaw  by  which  the  plate  is 
gauged,  and  the  nail  compressed,  and  re- 
moved from  thejaws. 

4th.  I  also  claim  the  general  construc- 
tion and  combination  of  the  respective 
parts  of  the  above  described  machine, 
by  which  general  combination  it  derives 
that  churacter  by  which  any  competent 
machinist  will  readily  distinguish  It  from 
anv  of  the  various  hail  machines  hereto, 
fore  -in  use. 

But  I  do  not  chrim  as  my  invention  the 
fly-wheel,  cams,  Levers,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  machine,  taken  separately 
and  individually;  but,  as  aforesaid,  the 
combination  of  these  parts  upon  the  prin- 
ciple herein  fully  set  forth.  Nor  do  I 
claim  the  forming  of*  nails  ^  from  nail 
plates,  by  cutting  them  with  the  grain, 
that  having  been  already  done;  but  in 
this  particular  I  confine  myself  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  cutting  is 
effected.  William  C.  Grimes. 


f  Prom  the  Lonflon  Mechanics'  Magazine.] 
I?Vil  Effects  of  the  Division  of  Labob. 
— In  attempting  to  prove  that  the-  minute 
subdivision  of  Tabor  nas  an  evil  tendency,  1 
am  aware  that  t  shall  meet  with  few  who  ( 
will  admit  the  evil  to  be  so  extensive  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out ;  and  it  is  v%ry 
probable  t  shall  be  written  down  by  some  | 
of  the  many  able  correspondents  of  the  H 
Mechanics'  Magazine.  •  But  as  the  follow.  H 


ing  facts  are  the  results  of  long  observation 
and  experience  among  the  working  classes, 
I  have  resolved  to  publish  them  anonymous, 
ly,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  meet  the  eye 
of  some  who  may  be  benefitted  by  them ; 
and  should  they  be  the  means  of  convincing 
even  one,  1  shall  consider  myself  happy  in 
having  brought  the  subject  into  notice.  I 
have  myself  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a 
mechanical  profession,  and  had  then  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  causes  tnat 
tend  to  bring  about  the  moral  degradation 
of  some  of  the  working  classes. 

That  the  division  of  labor  produces  a 
cheaper  article,  and  is  a  great  source  of 
national  wealth,  I  readily  admit.  I  believe 
were  it  not  for  this  very  cause,  Britain 
would  ere  this  have  lost  her  political  status 
among  the  nations.  Groaning  under  a  load 
of  taxation,  which  no  other  nation  on  earth 
could  have  borne,  we  have  been  driven  into 
an  artificial  state  of  society,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  with  all  its  attendant  evils  is 
one  of  the  results.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  we  export  machinery  to  coun- 
tries where  workers  are  obtained  at  half 
the  price :  and  yet  these  countries  are 
unsuccessful  competitors  in  the  same 
market  with  the  poor  tax-eaten  British. 
Our  national  vanity  whispers  that  this  is 
owing  to  our  superior  genius ;  but  I  con- 
tend  that  it  is  our  artificial  mind-degrading 
system  of  dividing  labor,  which  bv  making 
individuals  do  only  one  part  of  a  thing, 
with  mechanical,  or  rather  slight- of-hand, 
rapidity,  enables  us  to  produce  a  whole  mm 
cheap  as  our  foreign  brethren. 

But  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  so- 
ci<*y  is  truly  deplorable.  A  poor  boy,  with 
very  little  education,  is  bound  ah  apprentice 
for  five  or  seven  years,  to  do  one  particular 
act ;  he  commences  cheerfully,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  can  manage  it  completely ;  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  a  journeyman 
being  that  he  takes  twice  the  time.  He  is 
now  doomed  through  life  to  be  a  mere 
machine ;  all  the  delight  he  felt  in  learning 
his  trade  is  over ;  he  has  no  more  mental 
work  to  perform,  and  he  goes  on  from  day 
to  day  with  his  monotonous  task  without 
excitement  of  any  kind,  save  the  temporary 
one  of  the  gin-shop :  there,  amongst  the 
rudest  ribaldry  and  mirth,  he  is  exhilarated 
and  comparatively  happy.  Next  day  he 
returns  to  his  labor  in  the  most  melancholy 
and  discontented  mood,  and  hastens  on 
with  his  work  to  procure  the  means  for  "  % 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him."  In  short,  an 
his  profession  does  not  exercise  his  intellect 
at  all,  he  cannot  fail  to  indulge  in  what  he 
thinks  bis  only  pleasure.  Let  us  suppose 
this  to  be  continued  until  he  reaches  man's 
years,  when  the  effect  will  be  seen  in  an  in- 
tellect, blunted,  and  quite  useless  from  in- 
action* For  we  know  well,  that  the  think- 
ing Jike  the  physical,  part  of  the  man,  is 
either  perfectly  or  imperfectly  developed — 
by  proper  or  improper  exercise.  This 
man's  brain  is  unexercised,  nay,  it  is 
diseased ;  he  has  acquired  a  sensual  and 
ungovernable  appetite  for  the  drug  that 
enfeebled,  and  still  continues  to  enfeeble, 
both  his  mind  and  body,  and  he  is  in  such 
a  morbid  state,  that  all  his  efforts  to  reform 
or  improve  his  mind  are  ineffectual.  He 
tries  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  aR  the 
other  schemes  for  improving  the^workmg 
classes,  but  to  no  purpose ;  fits  mind,  from 
want  of  habit,  cannot  follow  the  lecturer; 
he  gets  inattentive—sleeps — and  loses  the 
thread  of  the  subject;  repeats  his  visits  for 
a  night  or  two,  perliaps,  and  the  lectures 
get  to  him  "  the  longer  the  drier,"  until  he 
quits  in  disgust,  what  might,  under  other 
eirtumBttuw**,  hav*  been  a  source  of  en. 
joyment  to  him.    When  such  a  character 
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liters  into  the  soleram  engagements  of 
matrimony,  his  previous  habits  and  badly 
regulated  mind  ill  qualify  him  for  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  husband  or  father ;  he  brings 
into  the  world  a  few  squalid,  degenerated 
wretches,  and  by  his  brutal  conduct,  drives 
his  well-disposed  partner  to  that  temple  of 
infamy  the  gin-shop,  for  the  melancholy 
purpose  of  "drowning  her  cares."  I  will 
not  disgust  the  reader  by  dwelling  upon  the 
united  effects  of  their  example  on  their 
thus  hereditarily  vicious  offspring.  The 
wretched  man  continues  to  work  and  drink 
alternately,  until  he  reaches  the  workhouse 
if  in  England,  and  beggary  and  crime  if  in 
Scotland :  a  poor  crumbling,  discontented, 
shameless  pauper,  both  unable  and  unwil- 
ling to  work ;  for  the  man  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  sharpening  {pin- 
points, or  guiding  a  self-acting  turning 
machine,  has  not  physical  strength  to 
handle  a  spade  or  road  hammer,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  previously  wasted  by  dissipa- 
tion. This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture ; 
the  melancholy  details  of  evidence  brought 
before  fthe  Factory  Commission  furnish 
multitudes  of  such  instances.  It  is  not  the 
long  hours,  however,  that  is  the  sole  cause 
of  this  evil  I  maintain!  it  is  the  division  of 
labor  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  I 
shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  by  another  ex- 
ample, not  ideal,  but  like  the  former,  real : 
and  the  writer  has  many  characters  under 
his  own  eye,  of  both  kinds,  to  choose 
from. 

In  Scotland,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  the  division  of  labor  was  not  (and  is 
not  even  now)  carried  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  in  England,  and  consequently  the  work- 
ing classes  have  a  higher  moral  character, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  education, 
and  a  modern  training.  This  is  the  case  in  a 
very  few  instances  ;  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scotch  mechanics  and  ope- 
ratives receive  a  very  limited  education. 
When  they  are  sent  off  to  a  trade,  they  can 
naif  read,  and  perhaps  make  shift  to  write 
the  letters  of  their  own  name— but  the  dif- 
ference rests  here;  the  Scotch  mechanic 
has  to  do  a  great  variety  of  jobs,  not  one  of 
which  he  can  do  so  quickly  as  the  expert 
Englishman. 

As  an  instance :  About  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago,  an  engine-maker  had  to 
learn  to  make  a  tolerable  good  pattern  ;  he 
had  to  turn  both  iron  and  wood,  to  fit  up, 
put  together,  and  attach  the  engine  to  the 
factory ;  he  had  thoroughly  to  understand 
drawings,  and  I'm  many  cases  had  to  draw 
himself  The  reader  will  readily  imagine, 
that  this  must  be  a  clumsy  "  Jack  of  all 
trades :"  this  is  not  the  case  however,— he 
is  a  slow,  but  a  good  workman.  Suppose 
exactly  such  a  boy  as  we  took  in  the  former 
case,  bound  apprentice  to  this  trade  fox 
seven  years  :  tor  one  year  he  is  allowed  to 
run  loose  about  the  work,  he  is  every 
"  body's  body,"  runs  messages,  creeps  into 
holes  to  do  jobs  which  men  cannot  reach. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  he  has  acquired  a 
▼ery  rude* general  notion  of  the  whole  work, 
but  can  do  little  or  nothing  with  his  hands. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  a  bench,  and  from 
making  simple  articles,  comes  on  with 
great  satisfaction  to  himself  to  make  good 
patterns;  he  then  wearies,  because  he 
thinks  himself  master  of  the  subject ;  hav- 
ing little  mental  work  to  perform,  he  is  now 
in  great  danger  of  going  astray,  but  happily 
for  himself  he  is  shifted  to  another  deparU 
ment,  upon  which  he  enters  with  great 
spirit,  and  feels  with  intense  delight,  as  bit 
by  bit  he  masters  the  various  tasks  put  be- 
fore  him.  His  brain  thus  stimulated  and 
exercised,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  is  created, 
•nd  bt  is  driven  in  search  of  food  for  his 


mind  to  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  where  he 
hears  and  sees,  for  the  first  time,  the  asto- 
nishing fact,  that  the  water  he  drinks  is 
composed  of  two  gases  that  burn.  This 
leads  him  to  endeavor  to  read,  that  he  may 
learn  more  of  the  matter,  but  he  finds  he 
cannot  do  it  so  quickly  as  he  would  like ; 
he  then  sets  to  work  with  good  will,  goes 
to  an  evening-school,  and  his  mind  being  in 
an  excellent  state  for  receiving  instruction, 
he  makes  most  rapid  progress.  I  need  not 
trace  him  farther — here  is  a  useful  and 
promising  member  of  society,  who  himself 
enjoys  life  and  all  its  blessings.  A  few 
such  (according  to  the  strength  of  their 
intellect)  turn  out  eminent  men — the  rest 
are  scattered  over  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
managers,  superintendents,  and  foremen, 
of  flourishing  works  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  all  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  England  you  find  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Scotchmen  doing  the  intellectual 
work  of  large  mechanical  establishments. 
This  does  not  arise  (as  Sandy's  vanity 
always  suggests)  from  a  "  national  superi. 
ority."  John's  head  is  just  as  good  as  his, 
as  is  seen  in  every  case  where  there  has 
been  the  same  chance  of  getting  the  organs 
developed.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  baneful 
system  of  dividing  labor  is  fast  spreading 
in  Scotland,  and  the  moral  degradation  at- 
tending it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  religion  and  morality 
of  that  country.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  character  I  have  last  attempted  to 
describe  has  been  exempt  from  temptation. 
No,  he  has  kept  company  with  the  drunken 
and  the  dissolute  (of  which  there  must  be 
a  large  proportion  in  every  society ;)  but 
his  mind  having  been  properly  set  to  work, 
he  soon  calculated  the  amount  of  real  plea- 
sure or  pain  to  be  derived  from  seeking 
after  knowledge,  or  from  a  course  of  pro- 
fligacy. Nor  must  I  be  understood  as  as. 
suming  that  all  are  depraved  who  labor 
at  one  particular  object  all  their  lives,  for 
there  are  some  minds  that  naturally  resist 
the  influence  of  such  causes ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  good  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the  bad  in  countries  where  tthis  vicious 
system  is  carried  to  great  extent.  There  is 
another  demoralising  effect  yet  to  be  no- 
ticed, which  1  shall  endeavor  to  do  as  briefly 
as  possible.  An  improvement  in  machinery 
often,  turns  hundreds  adrift  upon  society, 
who  having  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
in  some  such  trifling  work  as  heading  pins, 
are  too  old  to  learn  another  business,  and 
for  reasons  already  mentioned  they  cannot 
do"out.door  work;  their  minds  being  un- 
tutored, they  do  not  make  a  very  vigorous 
effort  to  do  their  best  at  a  new  job,  well 
knowing  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
starve  in  England.  In  many,  very  many 
cases,  such  men  direct  their  blind  rage  to 
the  breaking  of  machinery,  not  only  the 
machine  which  superseded  them,  but  ma- 
chinery of  all  kinds  ;  in  short,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  seditious,  the  incendiaries, 
the  swings,  machine-breakers,  &c.  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  society,  are  division-of- 
labor  people,  thrown  out  of  work,  and  who 
have  neither  physical  nor  mental  strength 
left  to  turn  themselves  to  another  decent 
employment,  seeing  that  the  few  that  do  so 
are  scarcely  fit  to  earn  sufficient  to  support 
a  miserable  existence. 

It  is  common  enough  to  hear  the  lordly 
aristocrat,  or  wealthy  man  of  business,  ex- 
press their  disgust  in  such  unmeasured 
terms,  as  the  "beastly  multitude,"  the 
" canaille,"  the  "scum  of  the  earth,"  &c, 
and  grumble  loudly  at  the  overwhelming 
^poor-rates.  I«et  them  examine  themselves 
[carefully,  and  see  that  they  be  not  anjew 
and  abettors  of  such  infamy.    Let  them  rt. 


member,  that  the  cause  of  this  evil  is  over- 
taxation (and  every  one,  who  directly,  or  in- 
directly, robs  the  public  purse,  is  to  blame 
for  perpetuating  the  evil,)  and  not  turn  away 
in  disgust  from  his  fellow-being  whom  he 
has  already  injured. 

We  take  some  trouble  to  educate  the 
lower  animals,  and  if  some  of  these  our 
humble  servants  are  not  so  tractable  as 
could  be  wished,  we  do  not  vent  our  anger 
upon  them,  but  upon  their  trainers.    Why, 
then,  should  the  nigher  classes  spurn  toe 
poor,  misled,  untrained  mechanic,  whose 
labor  has  perhaps  enriched  them  !    It  were 
a  wiser  course,  and  a  way  to  root  out  the 
evil,  were  they  to  set  on  foot  a  proper 
plan  of  national  education,   inquire  into, 
and  amend,  some  of  the  absurd  apprentice- 
laws,  and  put  the  rising  generation  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  more  than  one  branch  of 
a  business,  in  order  that  their  minds  may 
.  be  so  far  exeraised  as  to  make  them  good 
members  of  society,  instead  of  converting 
them  into  mere  machines  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.    We  see  the  good  effects  pro 
duoed  in  the  middle  classes  by  education. 
Why,  then,  should  a  large  proportion  of  our 
fellow-creatures    be    allowed,    or    rather 
doomed,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  darkness  1 
I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  followed '  out 
by  some  of  your  abler  correspondents  at 
some  future  period.    I  am  afraid  I  have  al- 
ready occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space.  L« 

May  4, 1835. 

Franklin  Institute. — The  seventh  con- 
versation meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
season,  was  held  at  their  Hall  April  23d, 
1835. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New-York,  ex- 
hibited a  series  of  experiments  on  the  rare- 
faction produced  in  the  air  within  a  tube. 
by  blowing  through  another  tube  inserted 
into  the  first;  the  tubes  were  variously 
connected,  and  proportioned  in  dimensions, 
and  the  degree  of  rarefaca(jon  produced  in 
each  was  measured  by  the  rise  of  a  column 
of  water  into  the  tube. 

Mr.  Ewbank  showed  that  this  principle 
might  be  applied  conveniently  to  syphons, 
the  flow  of  water  through  them  being  com- 
menced by  blowing  through  a  lateral  tube. 
He  also  exhibited  a  syphon,  the  shorter  leg 
of  which  terminated  in  a  tube,  widening  as 
it  receded  from  the  bend,  and  which  was  filled 
by  stopping  the  longer  leg  with  the  finger, 
and  immersing  the  other  Teg  of  the  syphon 
in  a  liquid ;  on  the  removal  of  the  finger* 
the  momentum  of  the  liquid  carried  it  up 
the  shorter  leg,  passing  the  bend. 

Messrs.  Lehman  &  Duval,  of  Philadel- 
phia, exhibited  various  specimens  of  litho- 
graphy, drawn  and  printed  at  their  estab- 
lishment. 

Professor  W.  R.  Johnson  showed  an  ap- 
paratus intended  to  illustrate  Iho  principle 
upon  which  rockets  ascend,  and  to  show 
that  such  ascent  might  take  place  in  vacuo* 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  produced  by 
the  re-action  of  the  gas,  issuing  from  the 
rocket  upon  the  air  without.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  two  revolving  arms,  with  op- 
posite apertures,  like  those  of  Barker's 
mill ;  this  was  placed  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, and  set  in  motion  by  admitting  air 
through  the  apertures  into  the  receiver. 
The  arms  were  furnished  with  broad  wings, 
presenting  a  large  surface  to  resist  the  mo* 
Hon  through  air.  The  velocity  Was  per- 
ceived to  be  greater  as  the  vacuum  was 
more  perfect. 


The  Comet.— We  understand  that  Professor 
JhuUrton,  of  Columbia  College,  has  seen  the  comet 
several  times,  and  traced  its  path. 
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[From  the  Scientific  Tracts.] 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Fkanklin,  by  a 
Seaman,  many  years  ago. — I  have  often 
wished  that  somebody  would  carefully 
collate  a  sufficient  number  of  meteorolo- 
gical journals,  with  intent  to  observe  and 
class  the  several  appearances  in  the  atmo- 
sphere before  great  changes  in  th-3  wea- 
ther, particularly  before  great  storms.  I 
am  persuaded,  from  my  own  observation, 
that,  in  general,  sufficient  indications  of 
impending  tempests  precede  them  a  con- 
siderable  time,  did  we  but  carefully  note 
them. 

The  phenomenon  which  I  am  going  to 
mention,  is  one  of  those  indications  which 
not  only  portend  an  approaching  tempest, 
but  ascertain  from  what  quarter  it  will 
come  :  a  circumstance  that  may  render 
it  of  essential  service  to  seamen.  I  be- 
lieve  the  observation  is  new,  that  the  au- 
rora borealis  is  constantly  succeeded  by 
hard  southerly  or  south-west  winds,  at- 
tended with  hazy  weather,  and  small  rain. 
I  think  I  am  warranted  from  experience 
to  say,  constantly ;  for  in  twcnty-three  in- 
stances that  have  occurred  since  I  first 
made  the  observation,  it  has  invariably 
obtained.  However,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  matter 
which,  when  confirmed  by  further  obser- 
vations,  and  generally  known,  may  be  of 
more  consequence  than  at  first  appears. 
To  show  that  it  may,  give  me  leave  to  re- 
cite the  circumstance  which  first  occa- 
sioned my  taking  notice  of  it.  Sailing 
down  the  English  Channel  in  1769,  a 
few  days  before  the  autumnal  equinox,  we 
had  a  remarkably  bright  and  vivid  aurora 
the  whole  night.  In  shore,  the  wind  flue 
tuating  between  If.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.,and 
farther  out  W.  N.  W.;  desirous  of  bene- 
fitting by  the  land  wind,  and  also  of  taking 
advantage  of  an  earlier  ebb  tide,  I  dis- 
pensed with'  the  good  old  marine  adage, 
"  Never  to  approach  too  near  a  weather- 
shore,  lest  it  should  prove  a  lee  shore," 
and  by  short  tacks  clung  close  along  the 
English  coast.  Next  4ay  the  wind  veered 
to  the  S.  W.,  and  soon  after  to  S.  S.  W. 
and  sometimes  W.  We  were  then  in  that 
dangerous  bay  between  Portland  and  the 
Start  Point,  and  carried  a  pressing  sail, 
with  hopes  of  reaching  Torbay  before 
dark ;  but  night  came  on,  with  thick  haze 
and  small  rain,  insomuch  that  we  could 
not  have  seen  the  land  at  the  distance  of 
a  ship's  length.  The  gale  was  now  in. 
creased  to  a  storm :  in  this  dilemma 
nothing  remained  but  to  endeavor  to  keep 
off  the  shore  till  the  wind  should  change. 
Luckily,  our  ship  was  a  stout  one,  and  well 
rigged. 

Reflecting,  some  time  after,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  storm,  and  the  pheno- 
mena that  preceded  it,  I  determined  to 
have  particular  attention  to  future  aurora, 
and  the  weather  that  should  succeed 
them  ;  and,  as  I  observed  above,  intwen- 
ty?three  instances  have  found  them  uni- 
form, except  in  degree ;  the  gale  generally 
commencing  between  twenty-four  and 
thirty  hours  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  aurora.  More  time  and  observation 
will    probably    discover  m  whether    the 


strength  of  the  succeeding  gale  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  splendor  and  vivacity  of  the 
aurora,  and  the  distance  of  time  between 
them.  I  only  suspect  that  the  more  bril- 
liant and  active  the  first  is,  the  sooner  will 
the  latter  occur,  be  more  violent,  but  of 
shorter  duration,  than  when  the  light  is 
languid  and  dull.  Perhaps,  too,  the  color 
of  the  aurora  may  be  some  guide  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  the  coming  gale.  That 
which  preceded  the  storm  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  exceedingly  splendid.  The 
tempest  succeeded  it  in  less  than  twenty, 
four  hours,  was  violent,  but  of  short  con. 
tinuance.  In  June  last,  a  little  without 
soundings,  we  had  for  two  nights  follow- 
ing faint  inactive  aurorse ;  the  consequent 
sale  was  not  hard,  but  lasted  nearly  three 
days;  the  first  day  attended  with  haze 
and  small  rain,  the  second  with  haze  only, 
and  the  last  day  clear. 

The  benefit  which  this  observation  on 
the  aurora  borealis,  when  further  con- 
firmed, may  be  to  seamen,  is  obvious, 
in  navigating  near  coasts  which  extend 
east  and  west,  particularly  in  the  British 
Chrfhne).  They  may,  when  warned  by 
this  phenomenon,  get  into  port,  and  evade 
the  impending  storm;  or,  by  stretching 
to  the  southward,  facilitate  their  passage 
by  that  very  storm  which  might  otherwise 
have  destroyed  them  ;  for  no  winds  are 
so  dangerous  in  the  Channel  as  the  south* 
erly  and  south-west.  In  a  word,  since  I 
have  made  this  observation,  I  haver'  got 
out  of  the  Channel,  when  other  men,  as 
alert,  and  in  faster  sailing  ships,  but  un- 
apprized  of  this  circumstance,  have  not 
only  been  driven  back,  but  with  difficulty 
have  escaped1  ship  wreck. 

Perhaps  the  observation,  thataoutherly 
gales  constantly  succeed  these  phenome- 
na, may  help  to  account  for  the  nature  of 
aurora  borealis.  My  own  thoughts  on 
that  subject  I  shall  sometime  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  you.  J.  S.  Winn. 

[From  the  same.] 

Contact  op  Comets. — In  the  course 
of  a  lecture  on  comets,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  by  Dr.  Lardner,  on 
Friday  evening,  the  1st  of  May,  the  lec- 
turer took  occasion  to  allude  to  a  report 
which  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers,  purporting  to  come  from  Sir 
John  Herschel,  to  the  effect  that  Halley's 
comet,  which  is  expected  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  had'long  since  changed  its  course, 
and  now  revolved  in  another  orbit.  Dr. 
L.  observed,  that  Sir  J.  Herschel  had  not 
any  means  of  ascertaining  such  a  change, 
other  than  those  possessed  by  any  other 
astronomer ;  and  he  was  qf  opinion  that 
the  paragraph  was  either  a  fiction,  or  else 
greatly  exaggerated,  "exemplifying  the 
story  of  the  three  black  crows.  There 
are  only  two  circumstances  from  the  oc- 
currence of  which  the  orbit  of  a  comet 
can  be  changed.  In  its  course  it  may 
meet  with  a  planet,  the  attraction  of  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  al- 
teration, .or  it  may  cross  the  path  of 
another  comet,  and  either  coalesce  with 
it,  or  be  acted  on  so  as  to  produce  that 
effect.    Sir  J.  Herschel,  however,  has  no 


means  of  ascertaining  that  either  of  these 
circumstances  has  occurred  in  the  present 
instance,  and  Dr.  L.  sees  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  comet  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  Dr.  Lard- 
ner mentioned  a  curious  fact  relating  to 
tho  splendid  comet  which  appeared  in 
June  1770,  and  was  observed  by  Messier, 
surnamed  by  Louis  XIV.  the  comet  ferret. 
It  passed  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and 
was  visible  in  an  unusually  large  part  of 
its  course,  which  was  very  carefully  ob- 
served and  noted.  Messier  not  being  a 
mathematician,  Lexon  computed  the  ob- 
servations, and  laid  down  its  path.  He 
at  first  considered  its  course  was  a  para- 
bola, but  not  being  able  to  compute  it 
correctly  according  to  that  supposition,  . 
he  examined  further  and  ascertained  that 
its  orbit  was  an  ellipse,  and  its  course 
would  be  completed  in  about  f»ve  years 
'and  a  half.  Considerable  attention  was 
excited  on  this  occasion,  and  its  re-ap- 
pearance anxiously  looked  for ;  the  time 
passed,  however,  and  the  comet  did  not 
make  its  appearance,  nor  could  any  ac- 
count of  any  previous  visit  be  discovered. 

This  fact  proved  a  complete  problem 
until  Laplace  grappled  with  it ;  and  he 
ascertained  by  accurate  investigation,  that' 
this  comet  of  1770,  during  its  course,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1767,  at  noon,  came 
in  contact  with  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  re. 
mained  entangled  for  about  six  months. 
Previous  to  this  it  described  an  orbit  of 
fifty  years,  but  the  new  orbit  in  which  it 
revolved  after  its  contact  with  Jupiter,  wag  .. 
one  of  five  years  and  a  half.  In  this  man- 
ner Laplace  accounted  for  its  non-appear- 
ance previous  to  1770,  inasmuch  as  pre- 
vious to  that  date  its  path  was  so  distant 
as  to  render  it  invisible.  The  explana- 
tion given  for  its  non-recurrence  was 
equally  feasible.  Jupiter  runs  its  course 
in  eleven  years,  and  this  comet  in  its  new 
orbit  compieted  its  revolution  in  five  and 
a  half.  At  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  first 
five  years  and  a  half,  the  planer*  Jupiter 
being  then  at  a  great  distance,  the  comet 
should  have  been  seen,  but  it  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  the  earth  was  in  such  a 
position  with  regard  to  the  sun,  as  to  ren- 
der it  invisible.  When  tho  period  ap- 
proached for  tho  completion  of  its  second 
revolution,  it  was  again  met  by  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  again  its  orbit  was  changed. 
The  ellipse  into  which  it  was  thrown  this 
time  was  one  of  20  years,  and  its  path  was 
so  distant  as  to  render  it  again  invisible. 


.**  From  Charleston,  by  the  steamboat,  we  have  pa- 
pers of  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Putriot  of  that 
day  has  this  article  respecting  the  Stranger's  fever, 
or,  as  called  here  and  elsewhere,  the  Yellow  fever, 
which  has  broken  out  in  that  city : 

Health  op  tub  City. — It  will  be  perceived 
from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  there 
have  occurred  but  seven  deaths  from  the  Stranger's 
Fever,  from  the  17th  of  August  to  the  7th  instant. 
This  is  a  very  small  number  for  the  season  in 
which  this  form  of  disease  usually  prevails  in  our 
city,  and  we  understand  that  such  is  tlte  mild  cha- 
racter of  the  prevailing  fever,  that  it  is  perfectly 
manageable  with  care  and  skilful  treatment,  as  is 
always  tho  case  whtn  it  appears  after  the  middle  of 
August, 
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[From  the  Apprentice's  Companion.] 
The  following  excellent  article  on  Female 
Education  is  from  the  "  American  Annals 
of  Education"  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  "Apprentices,"  it  may  be  of 
use  to  them  to  know  how  to  select — for 
moat  of  yon  will  probably  desire  to  select, 
when  in  a  situation,  a  companion  for  life. 

A  mechanic,  above  all  other  men,' ought 
to  have  an  industrious,  prudent,  and  econo- 
mical wife — she  should  not  only  know  how 
to  govern  her  family,  but  also  to  govern 
hefielf.  She,  above  all  women,  should 
feel  And  know  that  home,  rather  than  the 
streets  and  neighbors,  is  her  proper  place. 
If  therefore  you  would  have  such  a  com- 
panion, seek  not  for  her  where  the  mother 
is  a  fashionable,  or  one  who  spends  more 
time  from,  than  at,  home. 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

Domestic  Habits. — In  advising  as  to  file 
rourse  of  early  female  education,  I  have 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating,  in 
childhood,  the  habits  of  Temperance,  Order, 
Activity,  Industry,  and  Self-command,  as 
essential  to  the  health,  happiness,  and  use. 
fulness  of  woman. 

There  is  another  branch  of  female  edu- 
cation of  the  first  importance  which  in- 
volves many  particulars,  but  may  be  term- 
ed the  preparation  for  domestic  life.  This 
involves  both  habit  and  skill* in  domestic 
employments. 

We  must  begin  with  forming  domestic, 
habits.  No  quality  is  more  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  the  female  character ;  and  with- 
out it  there  will  never  be  patience  in  the 
acquisition  of  domestic  skill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  domestic  disposition  is  best  cul- 
tivated by  giving  domestic  employments. 
Useless  objects  and  occupations  soon  tire 
us.  Splendid  furniture  and  ornaments, 
and  mere  amusements,  produce  a  weari- 
ness, from  which  there  is  no  escape,  Wit 
by  perpetual  change.  On  this  plan,  how 
many  families  are  made,  not  automatons, 
unfortunately,  but  locomotives,  active  only 
in  vain  and  mischievous  efforts  for  "  some 
new  things."  As  capable  of  happiness  as 
their  nf ighbors,  they  have  never  learned 
the  true  mode  of  enjoying  it.  They  pro- 
menade the  streets ;  they  wander  from 
shop  to  shop,  from  house  to  house,  from 
street  to  street,  gathering  every  subject  for 
vanity  or  trifling,  every  secret  or  witticism, 
or  report,  they  can  find,  to  enlarge  their 
supply  of  occupation  for  idle  hours.  Such 
Mbusy-bodies"|  always  leave  their  own 
duties 2 undone,  or  ill-done;  and  the  habi 
of  neglecting  their  own  concerns  necessa- 
rily leads  them  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  affairs  of  others,  and  to  interrupt  them 
in  their  occupations,  or  interfere  with  their 
peace. 

Let  the  daughter  then  be  guarded  against 
this  pernicious  fault.  Let  her  be  trained  to 
feel,  that  her  first  great  duty,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge, is  at  home — that  she  is  her  mother's 
natural  assistant  tor  substitute,  in  the  care 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  family.  When  fche 
has  well-learned  the  lesson  of  obedience 
and  self-command,  she  may  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  other 
children,  but  not  till  then.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  her  mother,  she  may,  in  this 
wav,  complete  her  course  of  training  in 
self-government,  and  learn  to  imitate  her 
heavenly  father,  who  is  ••  kind  even  to  the 
evil  and  unthankful." 

Put  she  must  also  learn  in  the  nursery 


that  peculiar  duty  of  woman, — the^care  of 
the  feeble  and  the  sick.  Every  family,  and 
every  child,  are  every  day  liable  to  accident 
and  disease.  Nothing  in  the  nursery  is  so 
important  as  habitual  care  to  prevent  dis- 
ease, and  to  relieve  pain,  or  remove  the 
cause  at  once,  when  it  occurs.  More  can 
be  accomplished  to  secure  the  health  of 
children  by  the  faithful,  interested  nurse,  al- 
ways present,  than  by  the  absent  physician, 
however  skillful,  in  occasional  visits,  which 
often  prove  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 
This  office,  the  elder  sisters,  and  each  of 
them,  as  they  grow  up,  should  be  taught 
and  accustomed  to  fill.  For  this  purpose, 
she  must  acquire,  not  merely  skill  in  watch- 
ing and  providing  for  the  wants  of  her 
charge:  presence  of  mind,  gentleness  of 
disposition,  combined  with  firmness  of  reso- 
lution, are  indispensable  to  the  good  nurse. 
Those  must,  therefore,  be  cultivated  and 
matured  by  constant  practice.  Daughters 
who  are  not  trained  in  this  manner  can 
never  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  health  of 
a  family.  Poor  and  pitiable  matrons — still 
poorer  and  more  pitiable,  their  companions, 
and  their  families  ! 

But  the  nursery  is  not  the  only  place  for 
domestic  duties  and  skill.  Humble  as  the 
theme  is,  we  cannot  complete  our  view  of 
female  education  without  descending  to  the 
kitchen ;  for  the  table  of  the  king  nknself 
must  be  furnished  from  it,  and  even  the 
health  of  the  family  depends  upon  its  right 
management.  Order,  and  skiU,  and  vigi- 
lanee,  must  begin  there,  or  comfort  can  never 
inhabit  the  house.  She  who  governs  it  must 
learn  in  the  only  way  possible — by  acquiring 
practical  skill  in  all  that  is  to  be  done.  This 
is  an  every-day  business,  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  one  great  effort,  or  by  some  won- 
derful plan,  but  by  the  regular,  returning 
care  of  a  directing  eye,  and  a  skillful  hand. 
The  mistress  of  a  house  becomes  a  pitiable 
cypher,  if  she  has  not  the  practical  know. 
ledge  to  direct  the  when,  and  the  where, 
and  the  how,  of  every  thing  that  concerns 
her  family  affairs ;  and  she  can  learn  this 
only  by  experience.  Respect  is  paid  to  au- 
thority, only  when  those  who  exert  it  know 
how  to  give  directions  in  the  right  time,  and 
the  right  manner. 

Let  the  daughter,  then,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, learn  every  part  of  household  duty, 
practically.  It  was  a  wise  step  in  a  circle 
of  ladies  in  one  of  our  cities,  to  finish  the 
education  of  their  daughters  in  a  cookery 
school.  They  attended  punctually,  and 
daily,  for  a  certain  number  of  hours,  long 
enough  to  give  them  a  competent  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  arts  and  the  economy 
of  the  kitchen.  Their  works  praised  them ; 
and  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  a  well 
regulated, economical,  and  healthy  table  was 
the  reward  of  their  efforts.  Regularity  and 
order  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the 
house,  because  the  whole  was  directed  with 
intelligence  and  skill.  The  incessant  causes 
of  scolding,  and  fret  fulness,  and  discontent, 
were  iu  a  great  measure  removed,  by  the 
training  which  not  only  gave  these  matrons 
habits  of  industry  and  self-command  for 
themselves,  but  taught  them  how  to  direct 
the  employments  of  others  with  regularity 
and  success. 

In  visiting  the  house  of  Mrs.  , 

every  one  is  ready  to  ask,  ••  How  could  you 
bring  your  family  to  this  regular,  quiet, 
pleasant  state  1"  The  simple  answer  is, 
"  by  understanding  what  every  one  ought 
to  do,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  by  be- 
ginning right  and  persevering  in  the  right 
course,  until  every  one  knew  her  duties, 
and  J  could  do  them  well."  A  course  of 
actions  will  form  a  habit;  and  habit,  we 
know,  is  second  nature.    In  this  way,  hard 


things  become  easy,  and  labor  pleasant 
Idleness  will  be  at  length  painful,  and  fret- 
fulness  intolerable.  It  will  be  easier  to  do 
right,  than  to  resist  the  steady  current  of 
order  in  the  family ;  and  every  disturber  of 
the  peace  will  be  frowned  upon,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  whole. 

And  while  I  am  urging  this  duty,  I  cannot 
help  alluding  to  the  sad  neglect  of  it  in 
modern  days.  What  is  to  be  the  history  of 
the  rising  generation?  Must  it  be  told  in 
language  like  this ! 

"  Fashion  and  accomplishments,  and 
amusements,  and  unnecessary  display  in 
literature  and  science,  absorbed  (he  whole 
time  of  the  females  of  this  period.  Do- 
mestic cares  and  virtue  seem  to  have  de- 
scended to  the  tomb  with  their  grandames, 
or  to  be  consigned  with  their  pictures  to 
the  garret.  Their  domestic  skill  was  lost, 
and  their  domestic  habits  forgotten  or 
despised ;  and  when  the  tale  was  told  by 
some  relic  of  fbrmer  days,  or  appealed  to 
as  an  example,  it  was  only  met  with  a  sup- 
pressed smite  at  such  antiquated  notions, 
or  an  open  scoff  at  those  who  busied  them- 
selves at  home  in  ignorance,  or  submitted 
to  be  slaves  to  their  husbands  and  children. 
The  immediate  consequences  were  such  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  wealth  which 
industry  abroad  and  frugality  at  home  had 
accumulated,  was  scattered  by  indolence 
and  ignorance,  and  prodigal  expense.  The 
noble  dwellings  which  it  had  raised  and 
furnished,  were  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  ex- 
travagance, or  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  others,  which  soon  shared  the  same 
fate.  Many  a  mechanic,  who  grew  rich  by 
the  obsolete  virtues  of  industry  and  economy , 
occupied  the  splendid  house  of  those  who 
looked  down  upon  him,  and  despised  this* 
virtues;  and  his  daughters  held  the  first 
station  in  society,  while  those  of  his  em. 
ployer  might  be  found  in  some  obscure 
corner,  with  little  to  cover  them  but  worn- 
out  finery,  and  apparently  with  little  to 
sustain  them  but  their  'pride- in  what  they 
had  been.  Nay,  the  domestic  was  often  to 
be  seen  taking  the  place  of  his  master,  ami 
occupying  the  station  from  which  his  chil 
dren  had  fallen,  by  the  neglect  of  forming 
domestic  and  industrious  habits  in  their 
education." 

Whether  this  shall  be  the  record  of  the 
whole  generation  or  not,  such  is,  unhappily, 
the  history  of  many  a  family,  and  is  likely 
to  be  that  of  many  more.  Perhaps  1  shall 
not  even  obtain  a  hearing  from  those  who 
have  already  begun  this  course.  The 
whirlpool  seldom  permits  any  to  escape 
who  nave  once  entered,  even  its  margin. 
But  those  who  are  approaching  it  may, 
perhaps,  hear  me ;  and  I  warn  them,  that 
they  guard  against  its  powerful  current  be. 
fore  it  is  too  late;  for  I  have  witnessed 
more  [examples  than  I  can  mention,  of  its 
ruinous  effects.  , 

I  am  aware  that  economy  and  its  at- 
tendant train  of  minor  virtues  are  old 
fashioned  matters.  Thqy  are  found  in 
here  and  there  a  family ;  but  the  very 
names  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  dic- 
tionaries of  the  last  century.  But  there  is 
a  section  in  an  old  book,  too  seldom  studied 
— the  last  counsel  of  a  wise  man — which 
recommends  them ;  and  as  it  describes 
particularly  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of 
women,  it  ought  to  be  often  read  by  mothers 
and  daughters.  Although  not  new,  its  very 
antiquity,  I  trust,  will  give  it  authority  with 
most  readers  ;  and  in  addition  to  other 
salutary  truths,  they  will  learn  that  in 
female  education,  and  m  female  duties 
above  all  things,  "  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." .  s :  Senkx. 
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EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest  from  Europe.— By  the  packet  ship 
United  States  from  Liverpool,  London  papers  to 
the  8th  ultimo  inclusive  are  received.  Ours  not 
having  come  to  hand  as  yet,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
office  of  the  Gazette  for  the  latest  papers. 

In  England,  the  main  topic  is  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration BHI,  under  discussion  in  the  Lords,  where 
it  was  apprehended  it  might  be  thrown  out— such 
apprehension,  the  Times  however,  pronounces  un- 
founded. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  6th  are  filled  with  details 
of  the  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  King.  "We  extract  from  Galignani 
a  full  account.  Great  care  was  taken  to  arrange 
•.he  line  of  march,  so  that  the  royal  family,  in  at- 
tending the  procession,  should  not  pass  within  shot 
of  any  dwelling.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries, 
through  which  they  passed  to  join  the  procession 
on  the  Place  Lorn*  XT,  were  cleaned  of  all  visitors, 
and  thence  to  the  Involutes,  the  only  building  to  be 
approached  nearby  was  the^Hall  of  the  Deputies. 
On  the  day  succeeding  the  funeral  the  royal  family 
went  to  return  thanks  at  Notre  Dame,  for  their  es- 
cape from  assassination.  As  that  church  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cite,  (the  island  so  called,)  and  only 
approachable  through  narrow  and  densely  popula- 
ted streets,  the  royal  family  went  in  close  carriages, 
strongly  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  lancers,  and 
proceeding  at  full  gallop.  No  accident  of  any  sort 
occurred,  and  the  royal  family  returned  in  safety. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  M.  Persil,  after  a 
prefatory  speech  from  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  de- 
veloped the  new  measures  for  restricting  the  press. 
A  full  report  of  them  will  be  found  below. 

To  publish  anything  offensive  to  the  King,  or 
attacking  the  principle  of  form  of  his  government, 
is-  declared  an  attentat,  or  treasonable  attempt 
against  the  State,  and  becomes  thereby  liable  to  be 
brougut  before  the  Court  of  Peers.  The  penalty 
may  be  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  2,- 
0001.  sterling.  To  deride  the  King  or  his  author- 
ity may  be  punished  with  from  six  months  to  five 
years  imprisonment,  and  with  from  20/.  to  4001. 
.fine.  The  public  declaration  of  Carlism  or  Repub- 
licanism is  punished  similarly  with  the  last  of- 
fence. 

Every  gerant,  or  responsible  editor  must,on  being 
questioned,  divulgo  the  name  of  the  author  of  any 
article.  He  must  insert  any  answer  or  contradic- 
tion which  the  Government  may  think  fit  He 
cannot  Irresponsible  editor  after  condemnation. — 
For  infraction  of  these  laws  he  is  amenable,  not  to 
the  Jury,  but  to  the  Correctional  Police.  The  cen- 
sorship is  re-established  for  prints,  lithographic 
emblems,  and  theatrical  pieces. 

The  vote  of  the  jury  is  to  be  secret ;  and  the 
names  of  jurymen  are  not  to  be  published  by  any 
journal.  The  verdict  is  returned  by  a  bare  majori- 
ty :  viz^  of  seven  votes. 

A  person  condemned  to  deportation  may  be  sen: 
to  any  house  of  detention  beyond  the  limits  of 
France.  This  clause  is  introduced  for  those  about 
to  be  condemed  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  who  will 
probably  be  sent  to  the  African  coast.  The  final 
judgment  of  the  Lyons  prisones  is  expected  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week.  Notwithstanding  ru- 
mors to  the  contrary,  no  sentence  has  yet  been 
passed. 

Text  of  the  B*l. 
"  Chap.  1.  Crimes,  Offences,  and  Misdemeanors,  by 
means  of  the  Press,  or  any  other  mode  of  Publica- 
tion. 

"Art.  1.  Every  offence  against  the  person  of 
the  King,  whether  hy  one  of  the  raeana  mentioned ' 
in  article  I  of  the  Law  of  17th  May,  1819,  or  any 
other  mode  of  publication,  is  an  attempt  against 
the  safety  of  the  State.  Whoever  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  the  same,  shall  be  punished  with  deten- 
tion, and  a  fine  varying  from  10,000  francs  to  50,- 
000  francs. 

u  Art.  %.  Whoever  shaH  by  the  same  measto 
nave  endeavored  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  person 
and  authority  of  the  King,  shaH  be  condemned  to 


imprisonment  for  a  term  varying  from  six  months 
to  five  years,  and  to  a  fine  varying  from  600  to  10, 
000  franca.  The  offender  shall,  moreover,  be  de- 
prived of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  rights  mentioned 
in  Article  42  of  the  penal  code,  for  the  entire  dura- 
tion of  his  penalty,  and  for  a  term  equal  to  that  of 
the  imprisonment  to  which  he  may  have  been  con- 
demned. 

44  Art.  3.  In  discussing  the  acts  of  Government, 
it  rs  forbidden  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  King, 
either  d irectly,  indirectly,  or  by  allusion.  The  au- 
thor of  an  offence  herein  shall  be  punished  with  im- 
prisonment, for  a  term  varying  from  one  month  to 
one  year,  and  with  a  fine  varying  from  500  to  5,000 
francs. 

44  Art.  4.  Any  attack  byoneetf  the  same  means 
against  the  principle  and  the  form  of  the  King's 
Government,  as  established  by  the  constitutional 
charter  of  1830;  any  director  indirect  provocation 
to  change  them,  is  an  attempt  against  the  safety  of 
the  State.  Whoever  shall  be  found  guilty  of  it  shall 
be  punished  with  detention,  and  a  fine  varying 
frem  lOyOOO  to  50,000  francs. 

44  Art.  5.  Whoever  shall  have  publicly  manifest- 
ed his  adhesion  to  another  form  of  government, 
either  by  assuming  the  qualification  of  a  Republi- 
can, or  by  expressing  a  wish,  hope,  or  threat,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchical  or  constitution  il 
order,  shall  be  condemned  :o  imprisonment  for  a 
term  varying  from  six  months  to  five  years,  and  lo 
a  fine  varying  from  500fr.  to  l0,000fr. 

44  A*t.  6.  Whoever  shall  have  publicly  attribute 
ed  the  right  to  the  throne  of  France,  either  to  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  family  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile  by  the  law  6t  the  10th  April,  1832,  or  to  any 
Other  than  Louis  Philippe  I.  and  his  descendants ; 
whoever  shall  have  expressed  a  wish,  hope,  or 
threat  tip  the  restoration  of  the1  fallen  Government, 
shall  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  va- 
rying from  six  months  to  five  years,  and  to  a  fine 
varying  from  500fr.  to  £0,000fr." 

The  Minister  of  War  proposed  te  the  Chamber, 
amid  unanimous  acclamations,  a  pension  of  20,000f 
to  the  widow  of  Marshal  JHortttr,  with  reversion  to 
her  son— of  6,000f.  to  the  widow  of  Gen.  Vgrigney, 
with  reversion  to  her  children— of  3,000f.  to  the 
mother  of  Captain  Villattc— and  of  3,000f.,  in  adap- 
tion to  his  half  pay,  to  Gen.  Blin,  the  only  one  of 
the  four  officers  named,  who  survived  his  wounds. 

M.  Carrel,  and  other  editors  who  had  been  ar- 
rested in  the  first  ebullition  of  resentment,  had  been 
liberated  after  an  insignificant  interrogatory.    . 

Gerard  the  assassin,  or,  as  his  name  is  now  as- 
certained to  be,  Fiesefd,  was  recovering  irom  she 
effects  of  his  wounds.  Nothing  has  been  discover- 
ed to  inculpate,  or  connect,  others  in  the  attempted 
assassination. 

[From  OalimanVs  Messenger.] 
Funeral  of  the  victims  or  Jult  28. — The 
sad  solemnity  by  which  it  was  intended  to  close  the 
fatal  and  deplorable  tragedy  that  so  cruelly  inter- 
rupted the  rejoicings  of  last  week,  being  appointed 
for  yesterday — the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  interment 
of  the  murdered  victims — every  part  of  the  metro- 
polis began  at  a  very  early  hour  m  the  morning  to 
display  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  melan- 
choly ceremony.  Crowds  were  seen  pressing  from 
all  quarters  to  every  point  which  promised  t«  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  mournful  procession,  while  nu- 
merous groupes  of  General  Officers,  National 
guards,  and  detachments  of  the  line,  were  encoun- 
tered, crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  has- 
tening to  the  post  assigned  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  solemn  duties  of  the  day.  The  Nation*! 
Guards  were  in  immense  force — not  only  those  of 
the  capital,  but  corps  from  all  the  towns,  vi|jige6, 
and  hamlets  in  the  environs,  were  in  attendance  ; 
some  had  even  sent  detachments  froin  a  distance  of 
upwards  of  30  miles.  These  brave  citizen  troops, 
always  the  firmest  friends  of  public  order,  and  nev- 
er backward  when  their  services  are  really  required 
seem  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  manifesting  their 
detestation  of  the  late  atrocious  crime,  and  its  abet- 
tors, should  any  such  monsters  exist,  by  this  sig- 
nificant expression  of  their  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferers. 

The  shops  of  the  capital  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  entirely  closed,  not  only  in  the  line  of 
the  pro*C99ion,  but  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
towr  )rSne,  nothing  was  omitted  wjiich  could 
mar  *  1 t  c  respectful  sympathy  of  the  public  at  large 


wttn  me  sorrowful  occasion.    The  line  of  the  Bou- 
levards was,  as  usual,  the  great  point  of  attraction r 
and  their  entire  extent,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille 
to  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  wa*  crowded  with 
spectators ;  balconies,  windows,  trees,  and  tempo- 
rary stands,  wherever  accommodation  could  be  af- 
forded, or%.a  human  form  be  placed,  not  a  spot  was 
untenanted  by  an  anxious  thouga  silent  gazer  upon 
the  solemnly  gorgeous  pageant.     At  precisely  half- 
past  8,  the  remains  of  each  victim  was  removed 
from  the  chapelte  ardente  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
where  they  had  lain  in  state  since  Saturday  la»t, 
and  placed  in  their  respective  hearses.    This  task 
being  completed,  the  sad  procession  moved  onwanrt. 
Three  mourning  coaches,  in  which  were  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  preceded  the  first  hearse, 
in  which  was  the  body  of  Mademoiselle  Remy, 
who  met  her  untimely  late  at  the  age  of  14.    The 
effect  of  this  simple  bier  was  most  touching ;  it  was 
ornamented  with  entire  white  draperies,  and  drawn 
by  two  beautiful  snow-white  horses;  twelve  young 
girls,  veiled,  and  also  dressed  in  white,  attended  as 
pall- bearers,  and  the  remains  were  followed  by  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

At  the  moment  the  procession  first  advanced  the 
awful  silence  created  by  the  sight  upon  the  thou- 
sauds,or  rather  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  crowd- 
ed every  dwelling  from  the  roof  to  the  pavement,  in 
the  populous  rue  St.  Antoine,  and  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  sorrow  in  every  countenance,  was  a 
sublime  protest  on  the  part  of  the  people  against 
the  base  and  cowardly  assassination  which  had 
hurried  so  many  victims  lo  a  bloody  and  untimely 
grave.  The  next  hearses  in  succession  were  those 
of  M.Labrouste,  receiver  of  taxes  of  the  7th  arron- 
dissemeut ;  M.  Brunot  and  M.  Ingiard,  spinners  of 
yarn ;  and  M.  Ardouin,  a  workman.  Next  came 
those  of  Messrs.  Benester,  Legcr,  and  Ricard,  gren- 
adiers of  the  8th  Legion  of  the  National  Guards, 
and  M.  Prudhomme,  sergeant  of  the  tame  Legion. 
The  pail-bcarers  were  their  comrades  of  the  8th 
Legion.  * 

The  pall-bearers  of  Captain  Villatte  were  offi- 
cers of  the  army;  those  of  Colonel  Raffe,  officers 
of  the  Muaicipal  Guards  and  the  departmental 
Gendarmerie;  those  of  Colonel  Rieussee,  of  the 
8th  Legion,  were  four  officers  of  the  National 
Guards;  those  of  Major-General  Delachasse  de 
Verigny,  four  superior  officers  of  the  army ;  and 
those  of  Marshal  Mortier  were  Marshals  Grouchy, 
Gerard,  and  Moiitor,  and  Admiral  Dupcrre*.  At 
the  hearses  of  the  military  men  were  surrounded  by 
tricolored  flags  and  military  emblems,  and  became 
gradually  more  'handsome  according  to  their  rank. 
The  horses  of  tho  last  five,  each  led  by  two  grooms, 
followed  their  respective  masters,  the  first  four 
being  covered  with  black  crape  and  white  fringe, 
and  that  of  Marshal  Mortier  with  crape  powdered 
with  silver  stars,  and  edged  with  silver  fringe.  The 
pall  on  »*ach  coffin  bore  an  escutcheon  with  the  rb- 
uial  of  the  deceased ;  that  of  M.  de  Verigny  waa 
surmounted  by  a  coronet.  The  hearse  which 
covered  the  remains  of  Marshal  Mortier  was,  of 
course,  as  becoming  the  princely  rank  of  the  de* 
ceased,  of  a  much  more  magnificent  description 
than  the  others.  It  would,  in  truth,  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  funeral  car  of  construction  at  qnco  so 
richly  gorgeous' in  its  effect,  and  yet  so  solemnly 
appropriate  to  its  melancholy  purpose.  Four 
large  allegorical  figures  in  silver  raised  upon  a 
massive  ornament  of  the  same  metal,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  silver  casque  with  rich  sable 
plumes,  composed  the  crown  of  the  car,  each 
corner  of  which  was  formed  of  a  female  figure,  em- 
blematic, as  were  those  of  the  central  superior  or- 
nament, of  the  Christian  virtues.  These  figures, 
also  in  silver,  were  likewise  each  surmounted  by  a 
casque  and  large  sable  plumes. 

Several  tricolored  flags  were  placed  at  various 
points  of  the  vehicle.  On  the  pall  which  covered 
the  coffin,  and  on  which  the  ducal  arms  and  coro- 
net of  the  deceased  were  embroidered,  lay  hiser- 
mincd  robe  with  other  insignia  of  his  rank,  among 
which  the  well-worn  sword  of  the  gallant  veteran, 
was  the  most  touchinglv  conspicuous.  The  car 
was  followed  by  the  members  of  his  afflicted  family 
and  a  concourse  of  private  friends.  On  arriving  at 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  where  tents  had  been 
raised  for  the  accommodation  pf  the  ministers  and 
the  various  deputations  from  public  bodies  who 
were  to  join  the  procession  at  that  spot,  some  delay 
and  irregularity  took  place,  but  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements being  soon  made,  the  march  recom- 
menced, and  proceeded  along  the  Boulevards  with- 
out interruption  or  accident.  After  the  public  bo- 
dies, followed  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  deputa- 
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lions  from  the  dicores  of  July,  workmen  and  la- 
borers. The  porters  of  the  wharf  of  La  Rapee 
bore  a  large  willow  branch  covered  with  crape 
and  surmounted  by  wreaths  of  everlastings,  and  a 
flag  with  the  inscription — Vive  U  ChmrU  J  Vive  U 
UierU*  Part  de  la  Raped  On  another— Let 
Omvritrs  dt$  Ports, 

As  the  hearse*  passed  the  fatal  *  spot  where  the 
assassinations  were  perpetrated,  the  emotions' of 
ike  mourners  were  most  painfully  apparent.  The 
window  at  which  the  truly-named  mathinc  mftrnale 
was  placed  has  been  blocked  up,  but  two  women 
(respectable  as  far  as  dress  is  concerned)  boldly 
oat  at  the  wiadow  beneath,  quite  anabasktd  by  ike 
tazo  of  the  thousands  turned  upon  them.  The 
Boulevards  offer  nothing  further  to  remark  upon, 
except  that  upon  any  less  melancholy  occasion,  the 
crowds  of  beauty  and  rank  which  thronged  every 
windowandbalcony,thtadmirableordcraiidappear 
euice  of  the  National  Guards  and  troops,and  the  ani- 
mated nature  of  the  entire  scene,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  a  sight  so  gratifying  as  never  to  be  forgo t- 
tem  We  now  turn  to  the  part  of  the  ceremony  in 
which  His  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  bore  a 
'part.  The  King,  with  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Nemours,  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  left  the 
Tuileries  on  horseback  precisely  at  1 1  o'clock,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  interest  necessarily  at- 
tached to  a  sight  of  the  funeral  pageant,  immense 
crowds  awaited  His  Majesty  leaving  the  Palace, 
«uvd  the  bridge,  quay,  and  every  part  of  the  town 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  with  his  family  in 
their  way  to  the  Invalides.  His  reception  was 
tnefftthan  enthusiastic — so  cheering  that  it  was 
vj««y  to  perceive  that  the  sang  froid  and  manly  in 
^difference,  he  last  week  displayed  in  the  moment  of 
xjxtremest  danger,  was  more  than  once  overthrown 
by  the  touching  marks  of  affection  and  loyalty  with 
which  he  and  the  Royal  Family  were  received. — 
His  Majesty  looked  calm  and  well,  as  did  the  Duke 
•f  Orleans  and  his  brothers:  but  wo  regretted  to 
aee  that  the  cruel  event  of  Tuesday  had  left  deep 
traces  of  grief  and  apprehension  on  the  features  of 
dueen  and  the  Princesses. 

At  about  half-past  11  o'clock,  the  Queen  and 
the  Princesses,  who  were  in  deep  mouning,  reached 
the  Church  in  the  Invalides  j  and  in  a  few  minutes 
feus  Majesty  also  arrived  accompanied  by  the  Dukes 
«>f  Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  the  Prince  de  Join- 
grille,  and  escorted  by  his  staff.  Long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Royal  party,  the  countenance 
of  the  auditory  admitted  to  view  the  ceremony 
witk  tickets,  betrayed  a  degree  of  anxious  expecta- 
tjtoto,  which  was  heightened  not  onl;;  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  itself,  but  by  a  natural  and 
loyal  feeling  of  impatie  ice  for  the  presence  of  the 
®overcign,whose  existence  scarcely  more  than  eight 
<days  before,  had  been  so  miraculously  preserved. 
This  feeling  was  evinced  at  intervals  by  the  deep- 
est silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  firing  of  the 
minute  guns,  which  announced  his  Majesty 's  pro- 
gress along  the  line,  followed  by  the  procession. — 
The  King  entered  by  the  gate  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  Vauban,  which  he  reached  by  means  of  a 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Fosse.  On  entering  un£ 
<der  the  dome,  he  made  a  turn  to  the  right,  and  pas 
oed  before  the  Peers,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  reiterated  acclamations  of  ViveleRoi!  which 
were  re-echoed  by  the  Deputies  seated  on  the 
left. 

His  Majesty  then  passed  before  the  Corps  Diplo 
matiqucy  by  the  members  of  which  he  was  respect- 
fully and  cordially  saluted  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  throne  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  near 
the  altar.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  church,  their 
Majesties  retired  into  a  separate  part  of  the  build 
ing  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception. — 
The  deputations  from  the  Courts,  the  Tribunals, 
the  Institute,  &c,  occupied  that  part  of  the  pour- 
tour  of  the  dome,  which  remained  vncint  after  the 
Deputies  and  the  members  of  the  Corps  Diploma* 
tiqit  had  taken  their  places.  The  estrade,  which 
had  been  disposed  under  the  dome  for  the  reception 
of  the  bodies,  was  decorated  with  the  most  tasteful 
magnificence  and  briliantly  illuminated,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  of  the  arrangements  made  in 
Um  building  of  the  Invalides  were  most  ju- 
dicious, and  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  day.  Each  side  of  the  avenue  leading 
from  the  gate  to  the  front  of  the  edifice  was 
ornamented  with  a  succession  of  obelisks  hung 
with  black,  and  connected  .together  with  cy- 
press garlands  and  tricolored  flags.  The  pourtour 
of  the"Court  of  Honor  was  hung  with  black  dra- 
peries. The  cowp  d'eU  presented  by  the  church 
sfaa  most  imposing.    From  the  centre  of  each  arch 


in  the  grand  nave  enormous  draperies  were  suspen 
dcd.    All  the  windows  were  hung  with  black  to 
the  top,  and  received  no  light  whatever  from  the 
outside. 

Each  arcade  was  lighted  by  a  lustre*  The  pil 
lars  and  pilastres  near  the  principal  altar  were  co- 
vered over  with  black  crape  and  velvet,  and  be- 
tween the  principal  altar  and  the  dome  to  the  left,  a 
sort  of  low  estrade  had  been  arranged  with  seats, 
cushions,  and  black  velvet  prie  dieuy  trimmed  with 
silver,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King  and  the 
Royal  FamUyt  Under  the  dome  had  been  arrang- 
ged  an  immense  square  estrade  with  fourteen  ceno- 
taphs, all  disposed  at  the  same  point  of  elevation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rich  canopy  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. The  architectural  ornaments  of  the  dome 
were  veiled  by  sable  draperies,  which  extended  to 
the  height  of  the  galleries,  and  completely  excluded 
all  external  light.  At  the  base  of  the  vast  catafalque, 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  were  several  enor- 
mous candelabra,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  it  was 
covered  with  innumerable  wax  tapers,  the  whole 
being  illuminated  from  above  by  four  large  sepul- 
chral lamps,  and  a  quantity  of  lustres  and  chande 
hers.  The  name  of  each  of  the  victims  of  the  at- 
trocious  attempt  of  the  23th  was  incribed  in  letters 
of  silver  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the  catafalque,around 
which  were  stationed  a  detachment  of  the  7th  Le- 
gion of  the  National  Guards  and  some  troops  of  the 
line.  H 

At  half-past  1  o'clock  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  [ 
procession  was  announced  to  His  Majesty*  who 
immediately  passed  through  the  navei  *nd  was 
again  received  with  the  warmest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic acclamations  by  the  assembled  crowd,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  ladies.  The  biers  were 
placed  in  succession  on  the  estrade ;  this  part  of 
the  ceremony,  in  which  the  entire  of  the  14  mur- 
dered victims  were  brought  together  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Roval  Family  and  the  whole  assembly,  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  the  most  awful  nature,  and 
hundreds  of  the  spectators  were  unable  to  control 
their  emotion.  At  half-past  2  o'clock  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  a  number  of  the  clergy  ascen- 
ded the  altar,  and  chanted  the  magnificent  service 
of  the  dead,  by  Chorubini.  The  funeral  oration, 
which  produced  a  deep  impression,  was  delivered 
by  the  Abbe  Lundrieu.  The  Rev.  orator  dwelt  on 
the  noble  and  brilliant  actions  which  marked  the 
military  career  of  the  gallant  but  ill-fated  Marshal 
Mortier,  and  concluded  by  paying  an  eloquent  and 
feeling  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  fel- 
low victime.  The  last  prayers  for  the  dead  having 
been  recited,  the  De  Profimdis  was  chanted  with  a 
degree  of  sublimity,  of  which  tfic  auditory  testified 
their  admiration  by  their  breathless  silence* 

The  funeral  ceremony  terminated  at  alo  it  half 
past  4  o'clock,  and  at  that  hour  the  King  and  Roy- 
al Family  Quitted  the  church,  His  Majesty  and  the 
Princes  on  horseback,  and  a  few  minutes  before 
the  Queen  a nd  Princesses.  The  departure  of  their. 
Majesties  was  announced  by  a  salvo  of  twenty*one 
guns.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Princes, 
and  attended  likewise  by  his  brilliant  and  numer- 
ous staff,  then  inspected  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  troops  of  the  line  mustered  in  re- 
view order  on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  the 
Cluai  d'Orsay,  and  finally  in  the  garden  of  the  Tu- 
ileries, and  after  meeting  on  cvciy  point  with  the 
most  devoted  and  unaffected  expression  of  loyalty 
and  attachment,  their  Majesties  and  the  Royal 
Family  returned  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  at  a 
cw  minutcss  past  6." 

Reviewing  the  solemnity  of  yesterday,  looking 
to  the  zealous  attendance  of  the  National  Guards 
not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  the  vicinity,  which  alone, 
we  should  believe,  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000 
men,  and  the  reception  of  the  King  by  that 
class  who  form  emphatically  the  people — coupling 
with  these  demonstrations  the  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  crime 
heard  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  France— it  is 
impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
paying  this  generous  debt  of  sympathy  to  the  hon 
ored  dead,  the  victims  of  a  blow  aimed  at  the  King, 
tin  country  has  also  declared  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  its  hope  of  order,  security,  and  naj 
tional  prosperity,  reposes  on  the.  dynasty  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  ConstUntimnel  contains  an  extraordinary 
statement  as  to  the  assassin.    It  is  this  i— 

"  The  author  of  the  crime  is,  a  Coraican  of  the 
name  of  Fieschi,  who  belonged  to  the  guard  of 
Murat  wjjen  K^ng  of  Naples,  and  who  had  joined 
in  the  expedition  {ft  which  that  Prince  fell    On  his 


return  to  Corsica  he  was  condemned  for  stealing  a 
cow  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  In  1830  he  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  not  known  how,  in  getting  himself  in- 
scribed on  the  list  of  those  condemned  under  The 
Restoration  for  political  offences.  Tl*e  Chamber 
hod  voted  pensions  forall  these,  and  Fieschi  receiv- 
ed his  until  the  end  of  1834.  when  the  falsification 
was  discovered,  the  pension  stopped,  and  he  him-* 
self  obliged  to  fly.  Since  1830,  he  has  been  a  do- 
mestic in  the  service  of  M.  Cauncs,  inspector  of 
the  waters  of  Paris.  He  was  recognised  by  M- 
Oliver  Dufrcsne,  inspector  general  of  prisons  s  by 
M.  Ladvocat,  Colonel,  of  the  12th  Legion  of  tbtf 
National  Guard  *  aHd  bV  rtiany  others.  The  dU* 
covery  was  made  by  M.  Dufresnc,  who  had  just 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  and  made  his 
first  visit  on  Friday  to  the  prison,  fieschi  was 
somewhat  annoyed  at  being  recognised,  but  did 
not  refuse  to  own  that  he  kiiew  these  gehtlemerL'9 
We  yesterday  mentioned  that  there  were  doubt* 
as  to  his  identity,  and  those  doubts  are  now  re  * 
moved  in  an  extraordinary  way.  The  discovery, 
however,  supplies  no  clue  of  the  motive  for  the  at* 
tack.  Some  insinuations,  we  see*  are  thrown  out 
against  the  Buonaparte  family,  because  Fieschi  is 
a  Corsican ;  but  they  are  probably  as  gratuitously 
and  wantonly  cruel  as  the  immediate  arrest,  on  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  of  such  respectable  gen- 
tlemen as  M.  Annand  Carrel  and  other  editors  of 
the  liberal  Paris  papers*  We  would  not  indeed 
allude  to  the  names  of  any  persons  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  assassin  had  it  not  been  done  in 
other  Journals,  and  had  we  not  wished  to  express 
our  utter  disbelief  that  any  member  of  the  Buona- 
parte family  can  have  so  wickedly  conspired  to 
destroy  Louis  Philippe* 

Pints,  Aug.  2. — A  Joiner,  residing  in  the  Hue 
de  Montreuil,  has  been  discovered  to  oc  the  person 
who  made  the  framework  of  the  infernal  machine, 
and  taken  into  custody.  It  was  ordered  in  April 
last,  and  executed  at  that  period. 

An  address,  signed  by  upwards  of  900  of  the 
British  residents,  has  been  presented  to  the  King 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  late  atrocious  attempt! 

The  autopsy  of  the  Duke  of  T? reviso  was  effect- 
ed on  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  by  Doctors  Husson,  Poisson,  and  Julia  do 
Fontenelfe.  The  ball  which  occasioned  his  death 
penetrated  obliquely  his  left  ear,  and  having  frac- 
tured the  mastoid  apophysis,  and  that  of  the  sec* 
ond  cervical  vertebra,  traversed  the  muscles  Of  tHs 
neck;  A  considerable  sanguineous  effusion  was 
found  in  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  with  clots  of 
bloodk  A  contusion  was  perceived  on  the  ^upper 
part  of  the  head,  and  on  the  fore  finger  of  the  riehi 
hand,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Marshal  in 
foiling  struck  those  parts. 

A  subscription  has  bfcen  opened  in  the  Depart- 
ment du  Nord  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Marshal  Mortier,  in  the  PUcc  du 
Caetau,  at  Cambray,  and,  if  possible,  opposite  the 
house  where  he  was  born. 

Of  ,thc  fourteen  -victims  of  the  fatal  28th  July 
who  have  been  deposited  in  the  church  of  Su 
Paul  four  only  were  embalmed  before  they  wero 
laid  in  their  coffins,  but  on  Friday  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  all,  the  others,  including  the  bodies  of 
Colonel  Itafle,  md  Colonel  de  Rioussec,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  process.  They  were  all 
enclosed  in  double  coffins,  one  of  lead  and  the 
other  of  oak,  both  sent  to  the  families  of  the  de- 
ceased from  the  King's  household ;  but  the  fermen- 
tation from  the  decomposition  became  so  powerful 
that  the  lead  was  cracked  in  several  places.  A 
dangerous  mephitic  gas  filled  the  church,  and 
to  avoid  the  consequences  to  the  visiters  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  re-open  ten  coffins, 
and  Jembalm  their  respective  depositcs.  This 
operation,  so  dangerous  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  miasma  emitted  from  the  putrify- 
ing  corpses,  was  performed  by  several  physicians, 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  the  neighborhood,  un- 
der the  inspection  of  superior  clerks,  sent  from  the 
officer  of  tno  minister  of  the  interior,  in  obedience 
to  a  special  command  from  the  king,  who  also  sent 
one  of  his  own  aids-de-camp,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  director  of  funerals,  the  inspector-general  of 
this  department  in  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine,  a 
commissary  of  police,  and  the  mayor  of  the  eighth 
arrondissemenU  Such  relations  of  the  deceased  as 
were  come  to  pray  by  the  remains  of  their  murder- 
ed relatives  had  tne  melancholy  and  painful  satis- 
faction of  once  more  seeing  the  features  of  those; 
they  mourned. 
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Our  goodly  city  is  obtaining;  no  enviable  charac- 
ter abroad.  The  Liverpool  Chronicle,  referring  to 
late  papers  from  New  York,  received  by  the  Car- 
roll of  Carrollton,  says : 

•.  "Beyond,  however,  the  usual  and  expected 
quantum  of  tires  and  riots,  which  are  far  too  *  Irish* 
for  us  to  extract,  there  is  no  news." 

The  House  of  Lords  was  occupied  on  the  7th, 

from  11  in  the  morning  till  11  at  night,  in  hearing 

evidence  on  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill.    It 

was  supposed  the  evidence  would  be  closed  the 

next  day. 

P*  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  relative  to  the 
proceeding*  in  reference  to  this  measure,the  Duke 
•f  Wellington  said,  "Yhere  was  another  eonsidera- 
tion  which  it  was  important  for  their  Lordship  to 
bear  in  mind  on  the  present  occasion — he  alluded 
to  the  advanced  period  of  the  session  of  Parliament. 
It  being  absolutely  necessary  that  this  bill  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  decided  on  by 
their  Lordships  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  entreat- 
ed them  not  to  spend  more  time  in  hearing  further 
evidence  than  was  requisite,  when  they  might 
rather  be  applying  themselves  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  itself." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  presentation 
of  petitions,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
J.  Russell,  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  the 
orders  of  the  day  shall  have  precedence  of  notices 
of  motions  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Mr.  Hume,  addressing  Lord  J.  Russell,  said,  "he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the  present  pros- 
pect as  to  the  termination  of  the  session,  supposing, 
as  was  alleged,  that  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill 
should  be  rejected  in  another  place.  In  that  case, 
lie  (Mr.  Hume)  should  feet  it  his  business  to  sub- 
mit the  propriety  of  a  call  of  this  House  to  deter- 
mine what  measures  should  be  taken. 

Lord  J.  Russell  observed,  '*  that  in  the  event 
of  the  bill  being  thrown  out  elsewhere,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  in  thinking 
that  an  extraordinary  course  of  proceeding  would 
be  required  on  the  part  of  this  House.  With 
that  course  the  motion  which  he  had  made  could 
not  interfere,  as  it  could  easily  be  set  aside  in  case 
of  urgency  oi  necessity ." 

On  the  above  the  London  Times  remarks  : 

Mr.  Hume  and  Lord  J.  Russell  might  have 
known,  as  well  as  the  Lords  themselves  know, 
that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  measure. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
not  refrain  from  applying  to  the  measure  all  the 
amendments  that  it  needs,  notwithstanding  these 
very  harmless,  little  ebullitions  in  what  Mr.  Hume 
has  found  out  to  be  the  "  Great  Council  of  the 
Nation." 

British  House  of  Commons. — The  Ladies — 
Mr.  G.  Berkeley  considered  flis  motion  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  Ladies  to  hear  the  debates  of  that 
House  as  greatly  too  important  to  be  deferred.    (A 
laujrh.)    In  former  times  and  until  the  year  1762, 
ladies  were  allowed  not  only  to  sit  in  the  gallery  of 
the  house,  but  to  occupy  seats  usually  appropriated 
to  Members  alone.    In  the  Irish  Parliament  ladies 
werejdways  allowed  to  be  present  during  the  de- 
bates.   In  our  House  of  Peers  they  were  also  ad- 
mitted.   And  why  should  not  they  be  admitted  to 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons.    (Hear.) 
He  was  quite  aware  that  an  erroneous  opinion  was 
prevalent  among  lion,  members  that  the  ladies  al- 
ready possessed  too  much  power  and  influence  in 
the  political  world.    (A  laugh.)    But  so  long  as  a 
female  could  by  law  wear  the  crown  of  England, 
that  was  an  opinion  to  the  justice  of  which  he 
•  would  never  assent.    (Hear,  hear.)    No  one  could 
contradict  that  females  shared  hs  largely  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  intellect  as  men.    (Hear.)    It  was  well 
known  also  that  the  exercise  of  that  intellect  had 
frequently  decided  elections  both  for  counties  and 
towns.    (Hear,  hear.)    Possessing  so  much  influ- 
ence over  the  return  of  members  to  that  House,  it 
was  merely  but  just  that  they  should  be  admitted, 
in  order  to  hear  how  the  hon.  members  who  had 
been  returned  by  their  influence  acquitted  them- 
selves.     (A  laugh.)    He  had  been  informed  by 
two  or  three  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen,  that 
the  only  reason  which  made  them  doubt  wheth- 
er they  could  conscientiously  support  his  motion, 
was  the  apprehension  that  if  ladies  were  admit- 
ted into  the  House,  a  number  of  hon.  members, 
instead  of  addrest ing  the  Speaker,  would  address 


the  ladies.  (A  loud  laugh.)  Really,  he  did 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
his  motion.  A  stronger  motive  for  adopting 
it  might  be  found  in  the  superior  one  of  dis- 
cussion, which  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  ladies  would  necessarily  induce.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Let  the  House  recollect  the  violent  language 
and  gross  personalities  in  which  hon.  members  now 
occasionally  indulged,  and  then  say  if  they  did  not 
think  that  the  tone  of  the  debates  would  be  much 
refined  and  elevated  by  the  presence  of  the  ladies. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  hon,  member  would  make  a 
speech  of  five  hours  and  a  half  in  lengh  if  he  knew 
he  was  drawing  so  largely  on  the  patience  of  his 
female  auditors.  (A  laugh.)  There  would 
many  other  advantages  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
his  proposition ;  ana  the  more  he  considered  the 
subject  the  more  he  became  convinced  that  the  ad- 
mission of  ladies  during  the  debates  of  that  House 
would,  in  every  respect,  be  highly  advantageous  . 
(Hear.)  He  would  conclude,  therefore,  with  mov- 
ing, in  the  words  of  his  notice : — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  setting  apart  and  adapting 
aportion  of  the  strangers' gallery  for  the  admission 
of  ladies  during  die  debates."  To  which  he  would 
add,  "  that  admittance  might  be  granted  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Speaker  misrht  appoint" — 
(A  loud  laugh)— and,  "  that  provision  be  made  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  ladies." 

A  dozen  hon.  members  started  up  to  second  the 
motion,  but  we  believe  Mr.  French  obtained  the  en- 
viable distinction  of  doing  so. 

The  question  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 
the  sound  of  "  Ayes"  shook  the  wails  of  the  House. 

Lord  J.  Russell  said,  that  without  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  question,  he  would  merely 
observe  that  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  morion, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  if  it  were  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  adopt  the  proposition  for  the  admittance  of 
ladies  during  the  debates,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  House  should  do  itself  the  honor  of  adopt- 
ing it,  instead  of  referring  it  to  the  consideration  of 
a  select  committee.  Moreover,  a  select  committee 
appeared  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  honora- 
ble member  for  Gloucestershire  hnd  moved  that 
the  Speaker  should  appoint  die  form  and  manner 
in  which  the  ladies  should  be  admitted. 

The  gallery  was  then  cleared  for  a  division — 
For  the  motion        -        -        153 
Against  the  motion  -        •        104 

Majority  for  the  ladies     -  49 

The  announcement  of  the  numbers  was  received 
with  vociferous  cheers. 

On  our  return  to  the  gallery,  Mr.  Berkeley  was 
reading  the  names  of  the  committee ;  but  the  con- 
fusion of  entrance,  and  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
shouts  of  laughter  with  which  some  of  the  names 
were  received,  prevented  us  from  distinctly  hearing 
them.  The  mirth  of  the  House  was  loudly  renew- 
ed, when,  after  the  appointment  of  the  committee, 
the  hon.  member  maae  the  proposition,  which  was 
instantly  acceded  to,  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Pryme 
and  Mr.  Pease  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

From  Faance. — The  ship  Lorcna,  Capt.  Urqu- 
hart,  arrived  this  morning  from  Havre,  having 
sailed  on  Sunday  the  9th  August,  bringing  Paris 
dates  to  the  evening  of  the  7th,  being  one  day  later 
than  our  previous  advices. 

The  papers  continue  to  give  further  particulars 
respecting  Fieschi.  The  Messager  of  the  1  st,  says, 
It  is  currently  reported  to-day,  that  Fieschi  alone 
acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
who  has  been  more  desirous  of  avenging  her  inju- 
ries as  a  woman,  than  of  re-establishing  her  rights 
as  the  mother  of  the  pretender.  We  are  assured 
that  an  agent  of  this  Princess,  named  L. , re- 
mained five  days  in  Paris,  but  that  the  police,  al- 
ways skilful,  could  not  find  him. 
.  The  Courier  Francois  adds,  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that  Fieschi  was  employed  by  the  French  po- 
lice as  a  spy  upon  the  movements  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  and  was  gained  over  by  her  or  her  con- 
fidants, and  that  the  attempt  of  this  man  was  made 
with  the  hope  of  getting  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney. It  is  said  that  in  the  depositions  of  persons 
intimate  with  him,  they  have  suited  thai  he  had 
b*isted  of  soon  being  in  possession  of  80,000  francs. 


[Fromlate  Foreign  Journals.] 
The  missionary  Wolf  f« 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promo- 
ting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  in  the  Welsh  School  Room, 
in  Russell  street,  which  was  crowded  to  excess.— 
With  regard  to  the  parent  society's  proceedings,  i; 
\tos  stated  that  the  contributions  during  the  past 
year  have  amounted  to  12,328*.  1  Is  14.  The  sum 
of  540/.  had  been  raised  at  the  time  of  the  London 
meeting,  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  church  and  mis- 
sion at  Jerusalem.  A  portion  of  the  Church  of 
England  liturgy  has  been  translated  and  published 
in  Hebrew.  The  Society's  school  continues  to 
prosper,  and  there  are  in  them  at  present  31  boys 
and  32  girls.  Between  the  London  anniversaries 
in  May,  1834,  and  1835,7  boys  had  been  admitted, 
3  apprenticed  to  ve/y  eligible  situations,  and  one 
had  died.  Out  of  72  boys  who  have  left  the 
school  during  the  last  13  years,  the  committee  are 
only  acquainted  with  eight  cases  in  which  they 
are  not  conducting  themselves  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner, and  even  of  these  none  have  relapsed  into 
Judaism. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  evening,  however, 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  (the  Jewish  missiona- 

?)  who  addressed  the  meeting  at  great  length, — 
he  following  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  facts  de- 
tailed by  him : — He  said  he  set  out  on  his  mission 
with  his  beloved  wife,  wlio  forsook  the  comforts  of 
home,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  a  poor  Hew.  They  arrived  at  Malta  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Navarino  (eight  years 
ago)  which  was  a  discouragement  to  them  to  pro- 
ceed. They  then  went  to  Cyprus  and  returned  to 
Cairo.  He  and  his  lady  travelled  through  the  De- 
serts of  Arabia,  seated  in  baskets  slung  on  each 
side  of  a  camel,  singing  as  they  proceeded, '  Guide 
us,  O  thou  great  Jehovah,  pilgrims  through  this 
barren  land,'  &c.  They  were  surrounded  by  Rob- 
bers, but  they  got  safe  to  Jerusalem ;  and  hero 
they  were  destitute  of  a  consul  or  ambassador,  as 
they  had  both  left  the  city  ;  but  they  had  a  pro- 
tector, even  the  Saviour.  "  They  passed  their  time 
in  walking  together  on  Mount  Zion,  and  there 
beheld  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  "How 
does  the  city  sit  solitary  that  wis  full  of  people." 
They  took  up  their  abode  in  a  Greek  temple, 
and  thither  about  forty  Jews,  when  they  heard 
of  his  arrival,  came  singing,  "  The  Mighty  One 
shall  build  the  city  of  Zion  and  give  her  to 
thee ;  then  shall  he  raise  from  the  dust  the 
needy,  and  from  the  dunghill  the  poor,"  Ice. — 
The  Jews,  thinking  that  he  disbelieved  m  their 
future  restoration  and  convcrsion,which  he  did  not, 
read  these  passages  to  him,  asking  what  he  would 
make  of  them.  "And  many  shall  go  and  say  come, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  he  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law.  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,  and  he  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they 
shall  beat  then:  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  tip 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  wac 
-any  more."  Such  passages  make  a  great  impres- 
sion ia  that  literal  Zion.  "  For  Zioirssake  1  will 
not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will 
not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
burnetii."  Mr.  Wolff  observed,  that  the  Jews  said 
to  him,  "Look  here,  this  is  Jerusalem,  say  ye,  to 
the  daughters  of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation  com 
eth."  He  would  tell  them  the  answer  he  gave  the 
benighted  children  of  die  promise,  "  Cast  ye  up, 
cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way :  take  up  the  stumb- 
ling block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people,"  a  pas- 
sage which  is  particularly  forcible  there,  for  in  go- 
ing towards  Jerusalem  the  way  is  exceedingly  sto- 
ny ;  and  when  the  Pasha  travels  towards  the  city, 
the  Arabs,  while  they  gather  up  the  stones,  cry 
out,  "Cast ye  up,  cast  ye  up,  prepare  the  way, 
gather  up  the  stones  out  of  the  way."  He  agreed 
with  them  in  the  truth  of  all  these  passages  but  ei » 
treated  them  to  reflect  upon  others  which  especial- 
ly concerned  their  salvation— such  as  "He  was  d<  * 
spised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of  sorrow  and  at  * 
qua  in  ted  with  grief."  "  They  shall  'o  >k  upon  him 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn."  Having  trav- 
elled upwards  of  twenty  thousand  miles,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  be  brief,  but  nemustpasson  to  Cairo,  and 
thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he  left  his  wife.  From 
this  place  he  set  out  for  Tenedos,  where  he  dis- 
tributed the  scriptures  to  the  Greeks  :  for  though 
he  was  a  Jew,  he  loved,  like  his  Saviour,  the  bv 
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nightcd  Gentiles,  believing  with  the  Aposilc,  that 
"  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ;  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free ;  there  is  neither  mule  nor  female — 
for  we  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Christ."  From  Tene- 
dos  he  went  to  Lemnos,  and  then  to  Mount  Athens, 
where  he  distributed  the  scriptures ;  from  thence 
to  Salonica,  where  he  was  recompensed  for  his*  sut- 
ferings  by  liaving  the  pleasure  of  preaching  to  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  Jews,  and  distributing  the 
New  Testament  among  them.  He  said  travellers 
hi.d  often  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  books 
which  he  circulated  torn  in  pieces.  This  might  be 
the  case  in  reference  to  some  of  them ;  but  lie  had 
no  doubt  that  die  contents  of  the  Bibles  and  TestV 
ments  he  circulated  found  their  way  both  to  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  numbers.  Mr.  Woltf  said  he, 
determined  to  go  from  Salonica  to  Bokhara,  Oesa- 
koro,  Ancient  Phryg.a,  &c,  to  carry  the  gospel 
where  it  never  shone.  In  his  journey,  he  observed 
the  Apostles'  plan,  preaching  Christ  even  in  the 
synagogues,  and  in  proceeding  to  Meschid,  Balk, 
and  other  places,  he  was  told  he  should  certainly  be 
put  to  death.  He  thought  he  would  use  great  pru- 
dence at  Chora zan,  but  human  prudence  often  foils, 
and  therefore  he  went  to  the  nearest  governor  to 
request  him  to  protect  him  (Mr.  Wolff)  on  his 
journey  to  Bokhara,  there  being  continued  wars 
with  the  Turcomans,  a  savage  race  of  people,  who, 
he  heard,  always  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves. — 
He  told  him  he  was  always  ready  to  serve  an  Eng- 
lishman :  but  when  he  knew  what  the  speaker 
wanted,  he  desired  him  to  write  an  order  upon  the 
king  of  England  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  10,0004. 
per  annum.  Mr.  Wolff  told  the  chief  he  could 
write  the  order  and  put  his  seal  to  it,  but  he  greatly 
feared  that  his  order  would  not  be  honored.  Then, 
•aid  the  chief,  you  may  go  where  you  please.  Mr. 
Wolff  said  he  then  set  off  for  Herat,  and  had  tra- 
velled about  thirty  miles,  when  two  horsemen 
came  after  him,  and  brought  him  back,  declaring 
that  he  had  stolen  ten  thousand  pieces  of  money  ; 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  told  them  that  he  had 
not  a  hundred  pieces.  On  arriving  before  the 
chief  again,  his  Bible  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  he  read  some  passages  to  them,  trans 
Siting  them  as  he  proceeded,  and  distributed  twenty 
copies  in  the  Persian  language,  which  he  after- 
wards saw  this  barbarous  people  reading  in  the 
streets.  He  was  from  this  place  escorted  to  Ter- 
schiz,  where  he  saw  the  streets  filled  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  men,  killed  by  the  Turcomans,  who  had 
been  there  and  taken  away  1500  prisoners,  burning 
the  villages  as  they  proceeded  along.  At  this  time, 
jsaid  Mr.  Wolff,  I  understood  better  than  I  had  ever 
done  before  an  expression  in  the  Psalms.  The 
Arabs  were  mourning  and  exclaiming,  "Our  bones 
are  broken !  our  bonesare  broken  !"  signifying  that 
they  were  greatly  afflicted.  Then  came  forcibly  to 
ray  mind  the  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Make  me  to 
hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou 
hast  broken  may  rejoice."  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  Khan  of  Tershiz  refused  to 
furnish  him  an  escort,  and  he  went  on  with  his  ser- 
vant being  joined  by  seven  muleteers.  On  the 
road  they  heard  firing,  and  shortfy  afterwards  twen- 
ty-four  horsemen  came  up  and  surrounded  the 
muleteers — they  did  not  sec  him  (Mr.  Wolff)  for 
half  an  hour  afterwards  j  however,  at  last,  one  of 
the  party  came  up  to  him,  and  demanded  sonic  mo- 
ney: he  gave  the  man  some,  and  told  him  he  had 
more.  He  requested  him  not  to  tell  his  comrades 
that  he  had  got  any  from  him ;  he  had  scarcely 
spoken,  when  the  remainder  of  these  ruffians  came 
Up  and  took  all  the  money  Mr.  Wolff  had  from 
him ;  and  on  discovering  that  their  comrade  had 
concealed  what  he  had  got  from  him,  titey  gave 
him  a  good  flogging.  The  party  thm  tied  him, 
(Mr.  Wolff,)  after  stripping  him,  to  the  tail  of  a 
horse,  and  as  they  went  along  kept  flogging  him 
Continually.  It  is  in  such  an  hour  as  this,  said  the 
reverend  gentlemTn,  that  we  learn  to  pray  in  since- 
rity j  I  prayed  to  my  Saviour  to  help  me,  and  he 
heard  my  supplication  and  delivered  uk — fbr  thiwe 
who  were  ijUtrealing  me,  after  listening  to  my 
prayers  for  some  time,  unbound  me,  and  put  me 

Xn  the  horse.  When  they  halted,  they  valued 
he  captives  they  had  taken  :  Mr.  Wolff's  ser- ; 
ptuit,  they  said,  was  worth  10/. ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  individual  who  was  now  addressing 
the  meeting,  they  desired  him  to  open  his  mouth  ; 
oqe  of  them  looked  into  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  O,  he 
i«  not  worth  much,  he  has  lost  three  teeth  already." 
They  said  he  was  good  for  nothing,  but  might 
fetchf  three*  pounds.  4  On  searching  my  papers, 
my  captors  found  the  firmans  I  had  cot  from  At>' 
baa,  Mirza,   Prince  tf  Persia,  and* they  were 


afraid,  ond  jaid  one  to  another;  '*  This  is  no  com- 
tioii  ra&n  j  let  us  kill  him,  or  we  shall  lose  all  the 
rest/'  1  entreated  them  not  to  kill  me,  and  1 
would  put  them  in  a  way  to  get  their  price  for  me. 
(  then  wrote  in  some  of  the  New  Testaments, 

*  To  the  Jews  at  Terbad  Hydaroa,  inKhorassen ; 
I,  Joseph  Wolff,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  goeth 
about  to  proclaim  Jesus  Christ,  have  been  made  a 
slave,  nurchase  me  and  I  will  give  you' the  money 
bdck.'^  These  books  were  immediately  sent  off, 
but  they  still  consulted  about  killing  me.  I  said  to 
the  chief,  Abel  Hassan,  "  I  see  what  you  are  about 
— I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  killed  if  you  kill  me." 
Mr.  Wolff  said,  he  believed  that  the  remark  he 
made  to  the  chief  kept  these  lawless  brigands  from 
murdering  him  ;  yet,  though  they  did  not  do  this, 
the  day  before  they  arrived  at  Terbad  Hydarca, 
seeing  he  was  not  a  good  horseman,  they  put  him 
upon  a  wild  horse,  whipped  the  animal  behind, 
drove  him  up  the  mountains,  hoping  that  he  would 
tumble  off  his  back  and  thus  be  destroyed ;  but, 
said  Mr.  Wolff,  in  this  expectation  they  were  dis- 
appointed, for  I  sat  as  fast  and  as  steady  on  my 
steed  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry.  At  last  they  got  to 
the  city,  a  most  awful  place  ;  on  their  entering  it, 
the  Moguls  and  Turcomans  came  out  and  offered 
praise  to  God  that  they  had  made  so  many  slaves. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  saw  some  Jews  coming  out  to  look 
at  the  captives,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  A  Jew 
immediately  came  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  bible 
and  journal,  he  hid  them  under  his  clothes,  at  the 
same  time  telling  the  barbarians  he  would  settle 
every  thing  about  me.  Soon  afterwards,  the  same 
Jew  took  him  to  his  house,  and  as  he  was  naked, 
and  almost  frozen,  he  gave  him  some  brandy ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Wolff)*  was  certain,  that  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  then  was,  the  most  zealous 
members  of  the  Temperance  Society  would  not 
have  refused  to  drink  iL  The  Jews  questioned 
him  about  the  books  he  had  got ;  and  all  night  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  and  explaining  the  New 
Testament  to  them.  The  Jews  there  were  not  so 
hardened  against  the  Saviour  ;  for  they  say,  that 
as  their  fathers  left  Jerusalem,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  they  never  returned,  tbey  had  no 
share  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  In  the  morning 
they  invited  him  to  accompany  them  to  their  Sy- 
nagogue, where  he  again  read  and  explained  the 
New  Testament  j  and  though  so  greatly  fatigued 
yet  his  heart  rejoiced  with  unspeakable  joy,  that  he 
was  again  permitted  to  speak  to  his  own  nation 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  The  next 
day  (said  Mr.  Wolff}  I  was  brought  back  and  put 
in  chains  with  the  other  prisoners,  Mahommcdans, 
who  cursed  me,  and  continually  cried  out,  w  this 
infidel  makes  me  unclean."  In  about  half  an  hour 
after  I  had  been  locked  up  in  an  awful  dungeon, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  some  one  asked,  if  any 
English  were  there.  I  instantly  answered  the 
call,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  dungeon.  Here  was 
an  answer  to  prayer  ;  Abbas  Mirza  had  heard  of 
my  being  captured,  and  had  sent  horsemen  toNde- 
mand  my  release ;  an  English  o/ficer  in  his  army 
lent  me  money  and  clothes ;  and  he  afterwards  or- 
dered them  to  escort  me  to  Bokhara ;  from  thence 
I  proceeded  to  Calcutta  under  the  protection  of  the 
Persians.  On  my  arrival  there,  l  was  hospitably 
treated  by  Lord  William  Beutinck,  Dr.  Morrison, 
and  other  Christ  ian  friends ;  and  hrre  \  am  among 
you,  willing  to  go  wherever  the  Lord  directs  me,  to 
preach  salvation  to  the  House  of  Israel.  Though  I 
may  be  called  an  enthusiast,  a  hypocrite,  or  an  im- 
postor, or  any  tiling  else,  I  am  resolved  to  live  and 
die  in  the  cause  ofChrist.  (The  Rev.  gentleman 
sat  down  amidst  the  most  deafening  applause.) 

*  An  Honorable  .Pledge. — During  the  consular 
sway  of  Napoleon  in  France,  and  when  the  con- 
scriptions were  in  full  force,  there  lived  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  south  a  very  aged  man,  who  ex- 
ercised the  profession  of  a  tailor,  antl  had  twelve 
sons,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon. Tliey  having  one  day  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  their  regiments,  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  and  visit  their  aged  parent,  but  on 
their  arrival  were  shocked  to  find  that  he  was  so 
reduced  in  circumstances  as  to  be  in  want  of  bread. 
"  No  bread  !w  cried  one  of  them — "  the  man  who 
has  given  twelve  conscripts  to  his  country  !  We 
must  procure  him  sustenance — yet  how  ?  We  are 
ourselves  destitute." — "  Is  there  no  pawnbroker  in 
the  neighborhood  ?"  exclaimed  the  youngest,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  compassion  of  human 
beings,  as  well  as  reliance  on  his  Creator.  ,c  A 
pawnbroker  t    What  good  would  that  do  ?  we 


have  indeed  nothing  to  pledge !"  "  You  shall  see 
brother.  Our  father  is  known  to  be  an  honest  ci- 
tizen, who  has  exercised  his  trnde  long  enough,  and 
being  destitute  of  bread,  that  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
ft  is  integrity.  We  also  have  all  served  during  se- 
veral years,  and  no  one  can  cast  the  slightest  im- 
putation on  our  honor.  Let  us  pawn  this '  honor* 
— certainly  there  will  be  some  who  will  willingly 
lend  us  fifty  louis  on  such  a  pledge !"  This  idea  was 
immediately  approved  of,  and  the  twelve  brothers 
wrote  out  and  signed  on  the  spot  the  following  bil- 
let :  "  Twelve  b  renchmen  (sons  of  a  tailor,  who  at 
the  age  of  near  90  years,  is  fallen  into  the  deepest, 
poverty,)  all  zealous  in  (he  service  of  their  country, 
request  from  the  directors  of  the  pawn  broking  esta- 
blishment the  loan  of  fifty  lonis-d'ors,  to  assist  an 
unfortunate  father.  As  a  security  for  the  payment^ 
we  pledge  *  our  '  honor,'  and  promise  to  repay  the' 
said  sum  within  the  space  of  one  year."  The  bil- 
let was  brought  to  the  money  office,  where  the  be-  * 
nevolent  directors  immediately  counted  out  the 
fifty  louis  asked  for,  and  tore  the  obligation  in 
pieces,  pledging  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  fbr  the  old  man  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Amusing  Scene  in  ▲  Barber's  Shop, 
which  we  copy  to-aay  from  MephistopkiltM  in  Eng- 
land, is,  as  our  readers  will  readily  recognize,  a 
burlesque  upon  Cobbett,  under  the  name  of  BiU$ 
Gridiron,  The  keeping  of  the  whole  scene  is  so 
admirable,  that  it  might  readily  pass  for  an  actual 
occurrence. 

[From  MephisotphUes  in  England.] 
Scene  in  a  Barber's  Shop. 

In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  a  tall  and  cadav- 
erous looking  individual,  with  high  cheek  bones, 
red  whiskers,  and  crop  to  match,  most  luxuriantly 
curled,  wearing  an  apron  which  was  once  while 
(bearing  in  his  huge  pockets  his  professional  appa- 
ratus,) and  with  sleeves  of  a  similar  fabric,  was  op- 
erating upon  the  chin  of  a  customer,  an  apoplectic 
looking  man,  with  a  rod  nose  and  a  capacious  cor- 
poration, landlord  of  the  neighboring  public-house, 
whose  beard  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  removing. 
Shortly  after  I  had  entered,  a  person  made  his  ap- 
pearance, dressed  like  a  respectable  farmer,  his  face 
of  a  florid  complexion,  with  features  expressive  tf 
health  and  good  humor,  and  his  hair  of  a  pure  sil- 
very whiteness.  He  was  strongly  built,  evidently 
in  tne  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  he  might 
be  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  strode  into  the 
room,  seemiagly  taking  no  rotice  of  any  person 
present ;  sat  himself  down  in  an  empty  chair,  and 
look  up  the  preceding  day's  edition  of  the  Times. 
Glancing  his  eye  hurriedly  over  the  leading  articles 
he  every  now  and  then  exclaimed, — *Pooh!' 
'Fudge!*  'Twaddle!'  'Cant!'  'Lies!'  Then 
observing  the  barber  at  leisure,  h»  flujig  down  the 
newspaper  in  disdain,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
vacant  seat. 

"  Mister  Kennedy  received  his  customer  with  a 
bend  which  was  meant  to  be  graceful ;  and,  after 
having  fixed  a  cloth  under  his  chin,  proceeded  to 
make  the  lather  of  the  proper  consistence. 

M '  A  braw  day  this,  sir !'  blandly  insinuated  the 
man  of  shaving. 

••  *  Yes!'  briefly  replied  the  unknown. 

"  The  operator,  then  commenced  sharpening  hia 
razor  on  a  leather  strap,  nailed  to  the  table;  but 
during  the  process  his  tongue  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  idleness.  By  a  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,  barbers  have  been  gifted  with  extraro- 
dinary  conversational  activity.  The  great  ant-eat- 
er inserts  his  long  tongue  into  thean?s  nest,  and 
the  poor  insects,  attracted  by  its  smoothness  and 
oiimess,  throng  round  it,  and  are  devoured.  The 
barber  catches  his  prey  by  the  same  means. 

"*8ure,  sir,  ye've  been  reading  i he  noos?'  in-  # 
quired  the  barber,  as  he  stropped  Uui  razor ;  '  tho* 
Pm  anything  but  indifferent  to  the.  public  weal,*  I 
carina  find  time  to  mak  mysel  acquainted  with  av 
the  transactions  0'  state.  These  polcctical  changes 
in  my  hoomble  opinion,  are  of  mickte  importance. 
Dinna  ye  think  so.  sir  ?' 

" '  1  don't  know  !•  gruffly  repled  the  interrogated 
individual. 

" '  You  see,  sir,'  continued  the  talker,  nothing 
daunted,  '  the  present  parliament  have  labored 
weel,  fbr  the  public  glide.  It  carma  be  denied,  they 
might  have  conferred  upon  the  kintra  many  sub- 
stantial benefits  which  tney  have  neglected  doing. 
But  Rome  was  na  built  in  a  day,  was  it,  sir  V 

" '  I  didn't  build  it,'  answeredhis  victim,  more, 
gruffly  than  before. 
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'For  my  part,' continued  the  barber,  laying 
the  lather  rapidly  over  the  beard  of  the  person  he 
wai  speaking  to,  *  I  am  quite  dissatisfied  with  that 
Reform  Bill  they  made  sic  a  fuss  about.  What 
has  it  done?  nothing.  Where  are  a'  the  advanta- 
ges the  minsters  promised  it  should  confer  upon 
the  people  ?  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  indiveed- 
ual  who  has  gained  the  smallest  profit  by  the  pass- 
ing o'  that  measure.  But  you  see  the  hale  kmtra 
was  road  aboot  it,  sir.  Folks  ran  gabbling 
from  house  to  house,  as  if  they  were  demented  ; 
and  if  you  listened  to  the  'puir  daft  creturs,  you 
would  have  imagined  that,  when  the  Reform  Bill 
became  the  law  o*  the  land,  legs  o*  mutton  and 
quartern  loaves  would  go  flying  in  at  every  poor 
man's  windy.  It  was  morally  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  any  legeeslative  measure,  to  come  to  sic 
a  catastrophe  :  and  so  I  told  'em.  I  reasoned  wi'em 
logically  and  pheelosophically  on  the  subjec  But 
they  would  na'  listen  to  reason ;  and  tivey  ha'  now 
the  pleasure  of  reaping  the  fruitto'  their  disappoint- 
ment.' After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds'  duration, 
in  which  the  operator  got  his  razor  in  readiness,  he 
continued.  '  Did  you  see  ony  thing  interesting  in 
the  Times,  sir?' 

utl  never  see  any  thing  but  lies  in  that  beastly 
paper.'  observed  the  stranger,  with  some  asperity. 
44  *  Hoot  awa,  mon !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Kennedy, 
with  considerable  surprise ;  *  sure  an  it's  the  lead- 
ing journal;  a  maist  respectable pef iodic*! !  profes - 
sing  leeberal  opinions ;  always  poobliahing  the 
earuest  intelligence ;  and  then  its  leading  articles 
are  so  pointed  and  clever!  The  lads  must  ha' 
sharp  wits  that  write  'em.'  He  commenced  his 
attack  upon  the  bristles,  yet  continued  his  conver- 
sation,' with  the  nose  of  his  victim  between  his  fin- 
ger and  thumb,  while  the  edge  of  Che  razor  was 
gliding  over  the  chin. 

44  'There's an  uncommon  clever  article  in  yester- 
day's paper,  which  deserves  your  attention.  It's 
an  attack — sic  a  smart  attack  isn't  written  every 
day  in  the  year — on  tha>  arch  impostor,  Billy  Grid- 
iron. Sit  still,  Sir,  or  maybe  ye'll  get  a  cut  wi' 
the  razor! — Ye  see,  the  old  bone-grubber,  in  a 
number  o'  his  Poleetical  Register,  a  blackguard 
pooblication,  which  no  respectable  mon  will  alloo 
in  his  boose.— I  beg,  Sir,  ye'll  sit  still !  -  It's  unco 
dangerous  to  wriggTe  ye're  chops  ajxx>t  in  sic  a  fan- 
tastical manner  1  The  old  atbeisticaUedooblican 
attacked  the  Times !  only  thiflk  &  the  feUow's  as- 
surance, to  go  to  abuse  the  leading  journal !  And 
he  called  it  the  bloody  old  Times,  and  mony  sic 
sanguinary  epithets.  *  But  he's  a  shocking  low 
fellow,  sir ;  and  like  his  old  crony,  Tom  Paine, 
vrham  bones  he  brought  over  fra'  America,  dcesn't 
care  a  fig  for  morality  or  religion.  Weil,  I  never 
met  with  any  person  so  feedjaty  as  you  are:  sure 
ye  must  be  uncommon  nervous ! — Well,  sir,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  gangs  at  him,  and  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a  bed  post,  smashes  htm  to  a  mummy.  Oh, 
the  puir  deevil  has  had  sic  a  handling,  that  I  doot 
vary  much  if  he  ever  roeoovers  it  But  I'm  glad 
on'L  Itsarveshnu  quite  right.  The  vagabond 
ought  to  have  been  hanged  long  ago ;  don't  ye 
think  so  sir?' 

"  The  only  reply  the  baffeer  got  to  his  question 
was  a  rode  shove,  given  with  ail  the  stranger's 
strength,  that  sent  the  former  and  his  razor  spin- 
ning in  different  directions.  At  the  same  moment 
-up  jumped  the  stranger,  with  the  lather  remaining 
on  one  side  of  his  face,  the  cloth  about  bis  shoul- 
ders, his  eyes  flashing  fury,  and  his  appearance 
bearing  that  of  a  man  who  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  suppress  his  passions,  but  had  now  determined 
to  attow  them  their  full  indulgence.  As  the  barber 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  black  cat  awoke  from  her 
sleep,  and  raised  her  back  in  alarm;  and  the  pa- 
rish apprentice  dropped  the  curling  irons  from  his 
trembling  grasp,  and  opened  his  mouth  with  amaze* 
ment. 

44  *  You  nasty,  lousy,  stinking  Scotchman !'  ex- 
claimed the  stranger  to  the  prostrate  shaver. 

**  *  It's  false,  sir,  I,m  nothing  o'  the  kind !•  replied 
the  other,  rubbing  that  muscle  known  to  the  anato- 
mist as  the  gluteus  maximus ;  '  and  if  there's  sic  a 
thing  as  law  to  be  had,  I'll  ha  veil.  A  pretty  thing, 
indeed,  if  industrious  tradesmen  are  to  be  assault- 
ed and  abused  in  this  shameful  fashion.  Sir,  yo*ve 
insulted  me  1  Yo've  cast  reflections  on  my  coun- 
try!' 

«  <  Your  country ."  said  the  stranger,  contemptu- 
ously ;  *  why,  you  don't  mean  to  style  that  miser- 
able, dirty,  beggarly  province,  catted  Scotland,  a 
country  ?  the  home  of  rags  and  filth,  of  disease 
and  vermin ;  a  wilderness  of  banren  rooks  and  fe- 
ted lakes  j  where  nothing  £rowa  but  the  heather 
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and  the  thistle,  a  few  stunted  fir- trees,  and  some 
half-withered  pines.  A  wretched  place,  inh  ibit- 
ed  by  a  few  beggarly,  thievish,  cowardly  mis- 
creants— * 

44  '  Cowardly  !'  exclaimed  the  indignant  Scotch- 
man, as  soon  as  he  could  find  courage  to  interrupt 
the  torrent  of  abuse  directed  towards  his  beloved 
birth-place :  '  do  ye  call  the  people  of  Scotland 
cowardly?  Were  Wallace,  wero  Robert  Bruce, 
were  the  victors  o'  Bannockburn  cowards,  yc  false 
loon?' 

44  *  Yes,  you  poor,  pitiful  sneaking  knave,  they 
were  all  contemptible  cowards,  or  they  would  have 
stood  up  and  fought  the  Knglishmen,  instead  of 
stealing  about  like  thieves  in  the  dark,  and  surpris- 
ing their  enemies  when  otf  their  guard.    The  bat- 
tle of  Bannock  burn  is  their  grand  boast ;  and  how 
did  they  gain  that  ?    By  digging  pits,  into  which 
a  tired  army  and  imbecile  king  were  entrnpped  j  a 
stratagem  worthy  of  their  Tom  Thumb — the  great 
heroes !     Did  they  ever  gain  a  fair  stand-up  fight  ? 
Halidan  Hill,  Falkirk,   Cuton   Moor,   Floodden 
Field,  and  Neville  Cross,  reply  in  the  negative.   A 
treacherous,  malignant,  vindictive  race.    Who  be- 
trayed Charles  the  First  ? — the  beggarly  Scotch- 
men ;  and  they  would  l\ave  betrayed  thcirtfathers 
for  the  same  sum.    Who  destroyed  poor  Mary 
Stuart  ?— the    beggarly    Scotchmen  ;   and    they 
would  murder  their  mothers  if  they  thought  they 
could  gain  anything  by  it    And  yet  the  despise* 
ble  scoundrels  mention  England  us  owing  all  her 
glory  to  them !    When  did  they  ever  produce  a 
Nelson,  a  Marlborough,  or  a  Wellington  ?    They 
boast,  too,  of  monopolizing  all  the  wisdom  and 
genius  of  the  kingdom.    Where  are  their  Shaks- 
peares,  their  Miltons,  their  Newton's,  their  Ba- 
cons ?    The  only  poet  they  ever  had,  was  Burns, 
and  him  thoy  starved  to  death  ;   the  seabby,  shab- 
by, stingy  vermin.    And  what  sort  of  literaw  tec  do 
they  now  possess  ?  A  parcel  of  ignorant,  impudent, 
unprincipled  fellows ;  who  pretend  to  write  about- 
feetosophy^  and  poetry,  and  the.  Lord  knows  what, 
without  being  able  to  compose  a  sentence  of  decent 
grammar ;  and  inundate  this  country  with  their 
trash.    The  beastly  Scotchmen ;  they  have  the 
impudence  of  the  devil  ?    Why,  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  a  vulgar  wretch  of  a  journeyman 
stonemason  took  it  into  his  head  to  scribble  what 
he  called  the  Lkerary  History  of  the  last  Fifty 
Yea/s !    It  would  have  made  a  horse  laugh  to  read 
the  superficial  twaddling  rubbish  the  poor  wretch 
published.    England  owes  Scotland  for  a  race  of 
kings  the  most  tyrannical, profligate,  and  mean  that 
ever  disgraced  the  English  throne.    She  is  also  in- 
debted to  that  humane  people  for  the  invention  of 
a  new  species  of  murder,  for  the  sale  of  tbc  dead 
body,  called  Burking.    A  set  of  crouching,  cant- 
ing, unprincipled  hypocrites,  who.  come  over  to 
this  country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  devouring  the 
very  substance  of  the  land,  and  go  spreading  their 
pestilential  persons  over  the  whole  world ;  cring- 
ing, fawning,  fla  ttering,  lying  their  way  into  wealth 
and  power.    Hear  a  Scotchman  speak  of  his  coun- 
try, you  would  think  ho  could  not  exi3t  out  of  it; 
and  yet,  of  the  thousands  who  leavt  it  fbr  the  more 
fertile  shores  of  England,  scarcely  one  ever  thinks 
of  returning.    A  swaggering,  bragging,  drunken 
crew,  who  talk  of  their  morality,  forsooth !     Why, 
'tis  enough  to  make  an  honest  stomach  lieave  to 
hear  the  Ties  they  tail  in  their  own  praise.    They 
boast  of  their  temperate  habits,  and  are  known  as 
inveterate   dram-drinkers,   swillutg    their   filthy 
(taunts  with  their  amokey  whiskey ;  and  will  pig 
on  any  sort  of  filth  set  before  them ;  their  haggis 
and  brosc  would  sicken  an  Englishman.    They 
boast,  too,  of  their  feelosophj,  and  have  invented 
a  seioiie*  called  Political  Economy — a  set  of  mis- 
erable twaddlers,  who  publish  the  most  mischiev- 
ous, wicked,  and  nonsensical  opinions  on  a  subject 
of  which  they  know  nothing. 

44  4  i  said  long  ogo  that  political  economy  was  a 
parcel  of  rubbish,  collected  by  a  few  revolutionary 
adventurers  for  their  own  profit.  1  said  so,  and, 
like  nil  I  say,  the  truth  of  my  opinion  has  since 
been  proved.  Parson  Malthus  has  ceased  to  gain 
as  many  fools  as  he  used  to  do.  I  said  the  humbug 
|  would  be  found  out ;  and  I  predicted  what  would 
be  the  consequence  if  Peel's  bill  became  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  predicted  that  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion B'JlfWhen  passed,  would  only  add  to  the  dis-« 
turbances  and  wretchedness  of  that  devoted  coun- 
try, Ireland.  I  predicted  that  bank  notes  would 
soon  be  considered  old  rags,  and  that  every  one 
would  strive  to  possess  gold.  I  predicted  a  hun- 
dred other  things  of  equal  importance,  and  all  my 
predictions  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter.    Hate  1  not 


saved  the  country  over  and  over  again,  when  it 
was  on  the  brink  of  perdition  ?  and  had  the  govern- 
ment taken  my  advice,  England  would  now  be  a 
fine,  flourishing,  powerful  kingdom,  instead  of  being; 
devoured  by  its  huge  debt,~its  greedy  placemen^ 
and  horrible  taxation.  But  the  people  know  what 
I  have  dona  for  them  ;  they  sec  that  I  am  the  only 
man  capable  of  setting  things  to  rights  ;  and  the 
king,  an  J  nil  his  ministers,  will  be  obliged  at  last  to 
come  cap  in  hand  to  me,  to  pray  that  1  would  help 
them  out  of  the  cursed  hobble  into  which  their  own 
misgovemment  has  placed  themselves  and  the 
nation  !' 

44  4  Then,  in  the  name  o*  the  deil,  who  are  ye  V 
asked  the  affrighted  barber,  gasping  for  breath  ; 
while  the  parish  apprentice  stood  with  his  mouth 
open,  endangering  every  fly  in  iu  immediate  neigh- 
hood  ;  snd  the  black  cat  raised  her  back  higher 
than  ever,  and  stared  her  yellow  eyes  out  of  her 
head. 

44  4  Who  am  I  ?  you  snivelling,  ^larling,  sneak- 
ing Scotchman,'  repeated  the  stranger,  as  with  the 
napkin  fixed  round  his  neck  he  wiped  the  soap 
from  his  chin,  4  I'm  Billt  Gridiron  !'  Then 
throwing  the  cloth  at  the  terrified  barber,  who,  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  had  again  sunk  on  the 
floor,  he  darted  out  of  the  shop." 
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SUMMARY. 

Naval. — An  order  for  building  a  now  steam 
Frigate,  was,  we  understand,  received  at  Ihe  Navy 
Yard  on  Saturday  bsL  The  model  was  received, 
and  the  timber  got  out,  yesterday.  Her  force,  it  is 
said,  will  be  twelve  guns. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  officially 
recognized  F.  L.  BraunsJEsq.  as  Consul  of  Saxony 
for  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

The  t)utch  frigate  De  Mars,  Capt.  Arriem,  and 
the  brig-of-war  bneeneid,  Capt.  Ferguson,  which 
arrived  here  from  Curaco  on  the  24th  ult.,  sailed 
early  yesterday  morning  for  Flushing.  Soon  after 
getting  under  way,  they  complimented  the  city 
with  the  usual  salute.  On'  Tuesday  his  Honor  the 
Mayor  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  the  young  Prince 
and  the  officers  of  both  vessels.  In  the  evening 
they  attended  the  Park  Theatre,  accompanied  by- 
Major  General  Morton. — [Gazette.] 

A  dinner  was  given  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Thursday,  by  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  to  Prince 
Hendrik,  of  the  Netherlands,  who  recently  arriv- 
ed in  this  country  in  a  Dutch  National  vessel, 
Chevalier  Martini,  Charge"  of  the  Netherlands  to 
the  United  States,  and  Col.  Arriens,  of  the  Dutch 
frigate  De  Maas,  now  lying  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  Severul  otheV  officers  and  gentlemen  coin 
nected  with  the  two  vessels  of  war  were  expected 
to  have  been  present,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
sailing  in  a  few  days,  some  of  them  wefo  obliged 
to  leave  the  city  on  Wednesday. 

Among  the  guests  present,  were  the  governor, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Recorder,  The  venerable  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  Abm.  Van  Vechten,  presid- 
ed, assisted  by  Harmanus  Bleecker,  Esq.  and  Gtiy 
Soloman  Van  Rensselaer.  The  proceedings  were 
characterized  by  the  warmth  and  feeling  that  might, 
have  been  expected  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  we* 
doubt  not  that  this  expression  of  regard  from  resi- 
dents of  our  ancient  city,  the  descendants  of  "  Va- 
dor  Landt,"  was  reciprocated  by  the  Prince  and 
his  comp  inions.— [Alb.  |  Argus.] 

Extract  of  a  kiterfirom  Buffalo, 

The  U.  States  Bank  has  sold  out  its  debt  here  of 

§550,000.  Judge  Rochester,  D.  E.  Evans,  Day  d 
urt,  §.  Thompson  and  Charles  Townaend,  arc  the 
purchasers.  They  get  one,  two,  three  and  four 
years  to  pay  in,  at  5  1-2  per  cent,  interest,  and 
charge  7.  It  is  done  ostensibly  to  relieve  the  deb  - 
orsof  the  Bank,  and  probably  will,  many  of  then. 
— [Jour,  of  Com.) 

Galena,  29th  August. — The  Land  Office  at 
this  place  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  June  butt,  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  time,  there  haa 
been  received  for  lands  sold,  Two  Hundred  &nd fif- 
ty thousand  dollars.  The  district  of  country,  where 
purchases  have  been  made  is  below  this,  bordering 
upon,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Illinois  Rver,  lying 
mostly,  witliin  the  counties  of  La  Salle  and  Put- 
nam ;  a  body  of  land,  generally  speaking,  equal  to 
any  in  the  State  ;  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  Union. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  five  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars  have  been  colleciedin  this  city,  fcr 
I  the  relief  of  the  aged  officers  and  soldiers  of  the. 
I  revolutionary  war,-~[<jrisette.] 
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Lucifer  Matches. — A  friend  of  ours  who  was 
bound  up  the  North  Rivera  few  days  ago, happen- 
♦  ed  to  be  early  on  board  the  Ohio,  and  so  sat  himself 
down  on  the  back  side  of  the  boat  to  read  a  book. 
As  the  bustle  increased,  and  just  as  the  boat  was 
starting,  a  porter  threw  down  a  trunk  at  his  feet, 
took  two  shillings  of  a  countryman  for  his  trouble, 
and  hurried  off.  Directly  our  friend  discovered  an 
impression  of  five  on  his  olfactory  nerve,  anU  look- 
ing about,  beheld  the  countryman's  trunk  smoking 
like  a  coal-pit.  On  being  opened,  it  exhibited  a 
doleful  mass.  In  addition  to  a  quantity  of  Lucifer 
matches,  the  countryman  had  furnished  himself 
with  a  quantity  of  small  torpedoes  which  had  also 
exploded,  so  that  the  silks  and  calicoes  for  the  la- 
dies, nnd  the  sugar  plums  for  the  children,  were  all 
in  ruins.  The  affair  was  hardly  over,  when  our 
friend  walked  to  another  part  of  the  boat,  where 
several  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  were  regal- 
ing themselves  with  scgars,  and  behold  the  pocket 
of  one  of  them  vr as  smoking  almost  as  much  as  the 

countryman's  trunk !    "  Mr. ,"  said  he,  "  your 

pocket  is  on  fire," — and  the  gentleman  pulled  out 
nis  linen  cambric  handkerchief,  which  on  coming 
to  the  air,  blazed  up  beautifully.  The  friction  of 
throwing  a  bunch  or  matches  back  into  his  pocket 
after  taking  one  to  light  a  scgar,  had  been  sufficient 
to  produce  an  explosion.  The  countryman's, 
matches  were  exploded  by  the  concussion  of  throw- 
ing down  the  trunk.  In  Germany  severe  laws 
have  been  passed  against  the  having,  making,  or 
using  Lucifer  matches. — [Jour,  of  Com.] 


The  following  tributary  lines  are  ascribed  to  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  of  England,  who  was  recently 
in  the  United  States  and  visited  the  tomb  at 
Mount  Vernon : 

Washington, 

The  brave,  the  wise,  the  good : 

Washington, 

Supreme  in  war,  in  council  and  in  peace : 

Washington, 

Valiant  without  ambition,  discreet  without  fear; 

And  confident  without  presumption : 

Washington, 

In  disaster  calm;  in  success  moderate;  in  all  himself; 

Washington, 

The  hero,  the  patriot,  the  christian; 

The  father  of  nations,  the  friend  of  mankind; 

Who, 

When  he  had  won  all,  renounced  all, 

And  sought, 

In  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  of  nature, 

Retirement; 

And  in  the  hope  of  religion, 

Immortality. 


[From  the  National  Intelligencer.] 
The  American  Sword. 

Fobokd  from  Oppression's  chain  j 

Valiantly  used, 
Wielded  when  prayers  were  vain ; 

Never  abused : 
Sword,  that  our  fathers  drew  ! 

Wct  by  their  dust. 
Swear  to  prove  good  and  true 

Heirs  of  the  Trust. 

Should  e'er  domestic  strife 

Call  for  thy  steel, 
Be  thou  the  pruning  knife, 

Wounding  to  heal ! 
Should  Freedom's  foes  accurst 

E'er  seek  our  chore, 
Forth  like  God's  lightning  burst 

E'en  as  of  yurc  ! 

Blood  rusts  thy  blade  upon  :. 

Why  was  it  shed? 
Answer  from  Lexington, 

Glorious  Dead ! 
Cry,  from  your  lowly  rest 

'Nc4th  the  green  sod, 
"  Sons !  for  our  righto,  the  blest 

Charter  of  God !'» 

From  our  Sires'  hallowed  earth 

Breathes  a  deep  tone : 
"  Not  for  the  South  01  North 

Fought  we  alone  : 
•All  in  one  holy  band 

Sought  we  to  bind — 
Oh!  let  not  factious  hand 

Loose  what  we  have  joined !»» 


STEPHENSON, 

Butldero/a  auperior  s/y/e  of  Pasewger  Cars  for  Rail- 
road, 

No.  S64  Elizabcthstreet,  near  Blecckcr  street, 

New-York. 

fc9»  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars  :u  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Hexham  Railroad 
ftow  In  operation,  jtftf 


AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD* 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received*  until  the  15th  day  of 
Oetober  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Grading,  Masonry,  and  Bridges  on  said  Road. 

Individuals  disposed  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Office  of  the  Company  in  Aubnrn,  with  blank 
forms  of  proposals,  oad  printed  specifications. 

The  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner— a 
specific  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 

Ericc  is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
i  rendering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  wh<tre  the  parties  ore  unknown  to  the  under* 
signed  or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  of  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  cases  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  in  the 
same  contract,  and  it  la  requested  that  the  proposals  be 
made  accordingly. 

The  plana  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  at  the  Office  aforesaid,  by  the  let  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  F.  JOHNSON, 

Chief  Engineer  A  Agent  A.  &  S.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  23, 1835.  37— tl50 

NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVaXUB 
RAILROAD* 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15th  day  of  December  next.  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Office,  in  fhs  CHy  of  New-Or- 
leans, from  tho  15th  of  November  to  the  15th  day  of  De- 
cember next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  tie  same. 

The  Superintending  Eugineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  other  information  at 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engtneer,  there 
will  be  required  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  the  road,  extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  a|  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon 
sible  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  W  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  Is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  RANNEY, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  A  N.  Railroad. 
Engineer  Office,  M.  O.  A  N.  Railroad, ) 
. Aug.  55, 1835.       S *~\7l 

TO  CONTRACTORS  FOR  EXCAVATION  AND 

MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Grading  and  Masenry,  of  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Pottsgrove  and  Norrlstown. 

In  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  moot  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
long,  and  .a  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix* 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
em  constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Engineer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  letting.  MONOTJRE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  2, 1835.  s2  3tawt019 

W—.* — ^—M — — — ■ — ^— — — — — — —  ■  — — — 

AMES'  CELEBRATED  SHOVBM, 
SPADES,  Ac 

600  doxens  Ames*  back-strop  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  sicel  Shovels  nnd  Spades, 
.    100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150     do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

W1TRERELL,  AME8  A  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New-York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 
34— ytf S  Bute  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  A  CO., 
Peterson:  New-Jersey. 

Car  Wheels,  Boxes,  Axi.se,  and  Car  Sramos,  made 
and  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Poterson,  N.  J,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  incetfwiih  immediate  attention. 

Paterson,  Aug.  19,  1835. 34— iy 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  A  WARD,   Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 

coatings  required  lor  railroads.  R-ly  febl4 

—  -  ■  -  ■  ■      -  — j-^~-^ 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  A1VD  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

53"  Also,  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry, Paterson ,  N.J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  00  Wall 
street, New-York,  will  be  promptly -attended  to. 

^ho,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

S8         ROGERS,  &£TCHUAf  fc  GROSYENOR, 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Minora,  (Coraiah  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  SO  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Frank- 
fort street,  flew- York.  

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

SCT  The  Albany  Argus,' Philadelphia  U.  8.  Gazette  aud 
Pennsylvaniau,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wall  street,  New- York.    S3 — if 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AND 
RAILROAD  SPIKES* 

£?*  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  el  the  kind  now  in  u«e 

Ship  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTU3  COB- 
NINO  A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  V. scpUS-ly 

RAILWAY  IRON*  " 

|95  tone  of  1    inch  by  i  inch, )     Flat  Bart  in  lengths  o 


200 

40 

800 

800 


do.  H  do. 
do.  if  do. 
do.  3  do. 
do.  *2}  do. 
soon  expected." 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


14  to  15  feet,  countersunk 
holes,  ends  cut  at  on  angle 
of  45  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  noils  to 
suit. 


830  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  Bins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  w holla 

Axles  of  9f,  8},  S|,  3, 3},  3*,  and  3g  inches  dlsmetsr  far 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments aud  Incorporated  Government!;,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  port  payment.  A.  fc  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  From  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

13*  Compasses  of  various  sixes  and  of  euperior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  ol  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  6t    '  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

5^  The  vuhacrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meats  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  instruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  Stales;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  ns« .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  0  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers.  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  I8s9. 

In  reply  to  thy  lnquirlosreipecting  the  instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  famish  thee  tht  following  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "Improved  Compass*1  is  eight 
Theee  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  won/tea  oi  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accident* 
to  which  all  instruments  ofthejkind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  tho.  levels  and  com 

posses  havo  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  Co 

any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 

to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 

ri-eU  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescopot  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  tho 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  mest  com 

f>lete)  v  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheep 
nstrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  beiievo 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u»c  for  laying  of 
roils— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  /STABLER,  Supu  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  1638. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's"  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  con  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  bo  much  superior  to  any  other  ins trunea  t 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  ana  as  such  roost  cheerfully  re- 
commend itto  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
German  town.  February,  1831. 
For  a  year  post  I  hove  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  as  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

•HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Enr.  Philsd. 
pi  ly  Crermam.  «od  Norrisi.  Railroad 
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NEW-YORK,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1833.  * 
RoRHntE  Gears  or  Railroads.  —  We 
commence  iu  this  number,  "  A  Dissertation 
upon  tbe  Running  Gears  of  Railroad  Car- 
riages," by  Me.  James  Stiupsoh,  of  Balti- 
more, which  will  be  found  well  worth 
reading.     It  will    be    concluded    in   our 


S*kdt  awd  Beater  Canal. — We  would 
call  the  attention  of  those  contractors  who 
are  accustomed  to  tunneling  for  Canals  or 
Railroads,  to  an  adTenisment  of  E.  H.  Gill, 
Esq.,  Engineer,  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal—from which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
Tunnel  is  to  be  about  900  yards,  or  nearly 
half  a  mile,  in  length — mostly  through  a 
land-stone  rock. 

TO  TUNNEL  CONTRACTORS. 

Propntalt  will  be  received  by  mall,  or  Mheiwlie.  for  el. 
oatfatiig  a  Tunnel  "n  lha  <onimli  of  ibt Sandy  and  Beaver 
Usual.  The Tunm.1  It 000  yaidi  lon|,tbo  n  tlerial  to  be 
removed  li  a  soft  aand-aune  rock,  Hie  highest  pin  of  the 
tUge  tbronih  which  11  paiees  U  abont  M  nag  abovelbe 
tap  of  I  be  Tod  net.  AilhedcepcoiaalUlelermlnalkinnre 
■no  excavated,  Bon  of  the  malarial  will  ban  lo  be  le- 
mant  through  euafte.    Proposal!  nuel  b*  accompenlad 


Msw-Oelbaks    a»d     Nashville     Rail- 
aoAD— This  road,  which  at  Gni,  by  many 


uf  o 


reader 


u.d  Indeed 


iven  by  our 
subject  of 


was  riiii siil tied  mure  as  ; 
veisalion,  ilinu  of  serious 
to  be  pushed  forward  with  energy  and 
spirit.  Fifty  miles  of  the  .road,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  notice,  is  to  be  put 
under  contract  in  December  next.  And  it 
ailurds  us  pleasure:  to  say,  us  we  are  ena- 
bled to  do,  from  information  derived  from 
the  President  nnd  Chief  Engineer,— the 
latter  of  whom,  H.  J.  Ranney,  Esq.,  is 
now  on  his  way  lo  Liverpool,  to  make 
contracts  for  the  Rails,— that  the  Company 
intends  to  make  it  a  road  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  especially  where  a 
wood  rail  and  a  Hat  bar  of  iron  are'  used. 
The  superstructure  is  to  be  of  wood.  The 
wood  rail  is  to  be  7  by  0  inches,  and  the 
iron  rail  2j  by  1 J  inches,  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, both  thicker  and  wider  than  any  other 
flat  rail  in  use. 

The  survey  proves  this  route  to  be  one  of 
the  most  feasible  that  has  been  projected 
in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
mum  ascent,  in  the  direction  of  the  grtateit 
business,  that  is  towards  New-Orleans,  it 
only  ten  feel  per  mile,  and  from  New-Or- 

ans  it  is  only  20  feet. 

We  expect  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Ranney  in  a  few  days,  when  wc 
shall  enter  more  into  particulars.  In  the 
i  time  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
contractors  to  *.hc  following  notice. 
NEW-ORLEANS  &  NASHVILLE  RAILROAD. 
.NOTICE  TO  CONTBACTOItS. 
The  Kew-'lileaon  and    Ntabvllle    Railroad  Company 

of  Ihe  Road,  on  llic  13th  day  of  December  neit,  Tropuuli 
will  be  received  at  their  Office,  In  (tie  Cily  »f  New. Or- 
leans from  iho  liiti  of  Noveaiber  lo  :ba  15th  day  of  De 
comber  neit,  for  tbe  Oradnalion  and  Httdglng  of  lbs  nine. 
The  Superintending  Engineer,  K.  S.  Smith,  wilt  be  upon 
the  ground  lo  pi  to  every  explanation  relative  to  tbe  man- 
ner of  naklni  rropcaila,  and  inch  o trior  latbrnalloa  a» 


Of  persona  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  ba  requited  eeriukoua  of  character  and  qualMeattow. 

Tide  part  of  the  rood,  extending  along  tbe  sbora  or  Lake 
foMthgrtrtK  la  parlbctr/  ketJtby  ituoognual,  and  baUtf 


.  S*\  1KB. 


a  J.  BAN.NEV, 

Cblel  Engineer  N.  O.  tt  N.  Mill 
fc  N.  llallroad,  1 


Georgia  Railroad. — We  are  gratified, 
says  tlie  Augusta,  Geo.,  Constitutionalist 
of  the  8th  iast,,  in  being  able  to  inform  our 
readers,  and  the  friends  of  this  laudable 
undertaking  throughout  the  State,  that  the 
work  on  this  road  is  steadily  progressing 
under  the  direction  of  its  chief  engineer, 
J.  Edgar  Thomson.  The  Hue  of  this 
road,  after  leaving  Augusta,  pursues  the' 
elevated  piney  ridge,  separating  the  waters 
of  the  Savannah  river,  from  those  of  Brier 
Creek  and  the  Ogechee.  This  ridge  is 
celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  and  is  believed 
to  be  quite  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  European  laborers  have 
been  engaged  on  the  work  during  thewhote 
summer,  without  scarcely  a  single  case  of 

The  contracts  entered  into  in  June  last, 
for  the  graduation  of  upwards  of  SO  miles 
of  this  road,  are  rapidly  progressing  towards 
ipletion,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  an- 
nexed notice,  that  SO  miles  more  of  thm 
Road  will  be  placed  under  contract  on  ih*< 
31st  day  of  October  next. 

GEORGIA  UNION  RAILROAD. 
:e  to  coktbactors  for  excavation 
and  embankment,  etc. 

ia)i  will  be  received  at  the  Engin«sr'(  one*  At 
,  between  Hie  SU.h  and  31.1  day  ol  October  .ert. 
■civallon.  embankment  and  hrldimg  on  Waiueo 
eorgia  Railroad  terminating  ooamwsK  of  Wan. 

™  personalty  known  to  iha  Engineer,    -, 
ilr  pmpoeili  with  oertldeataa  or  rotten- 
ellflcadoo  and  character. 

—  ..neandpltmof  the  dlfllreM  ttewruc- 

ilooi  oa  It,  win  be  exhibited  M  lira  odea  after  tbe  1Mb 
of  October,  and  all  ■aoaaaaco  liforawtion  In  lelattoan 
10  the  woik  anordtd  by  lb*  Cbjef  Kriineer  _or  htt  aatta. 

sgOau,B»pt,8,  laSJ. 


if  Kraineer 
(»»  Em*  a  ■ 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


A  Dissertation  upon  the  Running  Oears  of 
Railroad  Carriage* — illustrating  some-  of 
their  most  important  natural  mechanical 
Actions,  inseparable  thereto ;  and  also  de- 
scribing a  remedy  for  the  evils  set  forth  in 
the  Dissertation,  embracing  principles  not 
heretofore  known.  Also,  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  a  Turning  Platform  for  Railroad 
Carriages — a  Curvature  to  turn  corners 
of  streets,  wharves,  cfc,  and  Grooved 
Rails  for  the  Curvatures,  and  the  general 
use  of  the  streets.  Also,  a  newly  invented 
Wrought  Iron  Wheel,  for  Railroads.  By 
James  Stimpson. 

In  presenting  to  the  notice  of  proprietors 
of  Railroads  my  patent  for  an  improvement 
in  the  running  gears  of  railroad  carriages, 
it  may  perhaps  be  proper  for  me  to  set  forth 
the  causes  which  called  for  this  improve- 
ment, together  with  its  advantages  over 
any  other  mode  now  in  use.  In  doing  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  true 
principles  of  the  natural  actions  and  me- 
chanical motions  of  railroad  carriage  wheels 
as|heretofore  applied ;  there  being  several 
leading  characteristics  in  their  operations 
inseparably  connected  with  them ;  some  of 
1  which  are  prominent  and  powerful  in  their 
effects ;  and  from  the  observations  which  I 
have  been  led  to  make,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  they  are  not  well  understood,  for  other- 
wise their  ill  effects  would  ere  this  have 
been  counteracted.  I  think  I  am  warrant- 
ed in  my  conclusions  by  the  fact,  that  num- 
berless alterations  have  been  made  on  both 
aides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  running  gears 
of  railroad  carriages,  with  a  view  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  have  constantly 
attended  their  operations. 

To  common  observers  the  application  and 
use  of  the  running  gears  of  railroad  car- 
riages appear  extremely  simple,  and  unat- 
tended with  difficulties— merely  round 
wheels  running  upon  smooth  iron  rails — 
and  at  first  sight  one  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  such  apparent  simple  and  easy 
movements  must  necessarily  operate  with- 
out risk  of  damage  either  to  the  wheels, 
the  carriage  or  the  rails.  But,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  upon  this  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  natural 
course  of  running  of  four  wheels  of  equal 
diameter  is  only  in  a  straight  line,  when 
their  axles  are  kept  parallel  to  each  other ; 
and  that  whenever  the  railway  deviates 
from  a  straight  line,  it  becomes  necessary, 
as  wheels  are  now  applied  or  geared  to  the 
carriage,  to  overcome  a  great  proportion  of 
their  powerful  adhesion  to  the  rails.  These 
facts  have  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into 
consideration  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
endeavored  to  obviate  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  passage  of  carriages  over  curves, 
crossings,  crooks,  and  unequal  undulations 
in  railways  5  Yel  tms  adhesion,  which  must 
be  overcome,  very  often  constitutes  the  first 

freat  cause  of  all  those  difficulties,  and  ren- 
ers  it  necessary,  as  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, that  the  wheels  should  be  made 
fast  to  their  axles,  especially  when  in  the 
least  conical ;  and  that  to  prevent  an  extra 
liability  of  running  off  the  tracks,  their 
axles  should  be  always  confined  in  positions 
parallel  to  each  other,  while  their  flanches 
and  cones  are  relied  upon  to  keep, them 
upon  the  rails,  and  cause  them  to  conform 
to  the  course  of  the  railway.  It  must  also 
lie  observed,  in  order  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  that  when  the 
wheels  are  fixed  fast,  and  set  true  upon 
their  axles,  and  their  axles  are  kept  paral- 
lel with  each  other*  they  cajxnot,  without 
the  «M*  ojf  great  force,  be  moved  in  any 


as  to  any  lateral  movement,  like  four  fixed 
props  or  legs — and  it  must  follow  of  course 
that  the  force,  that  will  be  requsite  to  pro- 
duce a  lateral  movement,  must  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
wheels  to  that  movement;  or  in  other 
words,  sufficient  to  overcome  their  adhesion 
to  the  rails.  Hence  it  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived in  what  manner  the  stress  of  the 
carriage  is  brought  to  operate  upon  the 
naves,  axles,  spokes  and  rims  of  the  wheels : 
for  whatever  power  is  used  to  overcome  the 
adhesion  between  the  peripheries  of  the 
wheels  and  the  surface  of  the  rails,  must 
act  upon  all  parts  of  the  carriage  and 
wheels,  and  of  course  react  upon  the  axles* 
keys  and  naves  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  power 
proportionate  to  the  difference  between  the 
diameters  of  the  wheels  and  those  of  their 
axles.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  ad- 
hesion of  the  wheels  to  the  rails  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  surfaces  in  contact 
and  the  superincumbent  weight  to  a  certain 
extent;  as  has  been  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  George  Rennie,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  London,  and  ascertained 
by  him  to  be  equal  to  forty-three  per  centum 
for  seven  hundred  and  nine  pounds  upon  a 
square  inch — or  for  every  square  inch  of 
wheel  and  rail  in  contact. 

By  a  calculation  based  upon  these  facts 
it  will  be  found,  that  upon  rails  of  the  usual 
width,  each  wheel  of  a  carriage,  with  a 
common  load,  adheres  to  the  rail  with  a 
power  of  more  than  three  hundred  pounds. 
Now  to  produce  an  instantaneous  lateral 
movement  upon  the  rails,  three  of  the 
wheels,  as  now  applied  and  used,  must 
slide,  while  the  fourth  will  only  have  to 
oblique  a  little,  or  twist  as  it  were,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  direction  of  the  others — 
and,  by  the  way,  this  obliquing  or  twisting 
alone  produces  a  damage  to  the  rails  and 
wheels  equal  to  the  force  exerted  by  their 
adbesion  together — and  hence  the  great  im- 
propriety of  using  vibrating  axles ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  are  made  to  oscillate 
or  vibrate  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  follow  the  true  course  of  the 
road,  besides  that  produced  by  every  consi- 
derable impediment  to  motion  under  the 
peripheries  of  the  wheels.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  consider  some  of  the  most  important 
effects  produced  by  different  modes  of  con- 
struction as  they  suggest  themselves  to  my 
mind  ;  and  also  the  remedy. 

The  natural  power  of  adhesion  of  tlie  Wheel 

to  the  Rails. 

The  adhesion  of  one  wheel  being  equal 
to  three  hundred  pounds,  that  of  three 
wheels  will  be  equal  to  nine  hundred 
pounds;  therefore,  a  force  more  than  equal 
to  that  resistance  must  be  exerted  by  some- 
thing in  order  to  overcome  it,  whenever  a 
lateral  movement  is  required — and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  force,  when  one 
wheel  has  to  move  all  the  rest  laterally, 
reacts  upon  the  axles,  keys,  wedges,  pins, 
or  whatever  may  be  used  to  fasten  the 
wheels  to  the  axles,  with  a  power  inversely 
proportionate  to  the  excess  of  the  diameter 
of  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels  over  that 
of  the  axles — which  is  in  most  cases  as 
twelve  to  one,  and  consequently  amounts 
to  ten  thousand  and  eight  hundred  pounds 
at  the  nave  of  the  wheel  which  produces 
the  movement ;  and  three  thousand  and  six 
hundred  pounds  upon  each  of  the  others  at 
their  naves :  and  as  roads  are  made  in  this 
country  with  frequent  curvatures  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  also  with  crossings  from 
one  track  to  another,  when  the  power  to  be 
exerted  is  still  greater  than  upon!  cur rea, 
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acting  and  reacting  almost  constantly. 
Who  then  can  be  surprised  at  their  early 
destruction  ? 

Tlie  means  relied  upon  to  change  the  q\irec" 
Hon  of  the  Carriage. 
Let  us  now  inquire  what  means  ar«  pro- 
vided and  used  to  effect  a  lateral  movement, 
and  to  overcome  the  above  mentioned  re- 
sistance thereto;  or  in  other  words,  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  carriage  and 
cause  the  wheels  to  follow  the  track  with- 
out force;  keeping  in  mind  at  the  same 
time  that  from  the  causes  before  stated  the 
wheels  will  run  only  in  a  straight  line,  and 
that  they  are  held  in  that  course  by  the  pa-, 
rallelism  of  their  axles  and  their  power  of 
adhesion — that  is  to  say,  a  power  of  adhe- 
sion equal  to  three  nundred  pounds  for 
each  wheel  at  its  periphery — and  we  find 
that  a  single  cone  is  all  that  is  relied  upon 
to  effect  the  object  and  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage  when  required. < 

The  amount  of  the  adhesion  of  a  cone  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  tread  of  the  Wheel. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  power  one  cone 
has  to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  nine  hundred  pounds ;  which  wil|  be  the  - 
resistance  of  three  wheels  when  one  cone 
acts  alone,  as  before  stated.  Now,  the 
power  of  adhesion  being  proportionate  to 
the  bearing  surface  and  weight,  up  to  seven 
hundred  and  nine  pounds  for  each  square 
inch  of  wheel  and  rail  in  contact,  it  follows 
that  when  a  cone  comes  with  its  obtuse  an- 
gle in  contact  with  a  flat  horizontal  ra/1,  its 
bearing  surface  is  thus  reduced  to  less  than 
one  fourth  of  that  of  either  of  the  other 
wheels,  which,  at  the  moment  when  the 
cone  begins  to  act,  are  upon  their  treads,  its 
power  of  adhesion  by  its  reduction  of  bear- 
ing surface  is  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
seventy-five  pounds;  Uow  can  a  power  of 
seventy-five  pounds,  acting  with  no  extrane- 
ous advantages,  produce  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  which  is  held  in 
its  straight  course  by  a  power  of  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  impossible.  It  follows  then  that  the 
wheel  on  its  cone  must  itself  slide  as  muck 
as  its  periphery  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the 
wheels  running  on  their  treads;  and  that  it 
must  continue  to  slide  in  that  pioportion 
until  the  vertical  part  of  the  flanch  impinges 
against  the  edge  of  the  rail,  when  trie  re- 
sistance to  a  change  of  direction  in  the  car- 
riage will  be  overcome  by  main  force ;  that 
is,  by  means  of  the  flanch.  This  will  al- 
ways be  the  case,  unless  the  full  size  of  the 
cone  on  the  bind  wheel,  or  a  diameter  there- 
of corresponding  to  that  of  the  front  wheel 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  carriage,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  rail  in  time  to  act  be- 
fore the  flanch  of  the  front  wheel  is  caused 
to  impinge  as  aforesaid,  for  then  the  direc- 
tion of  the  carriage  will  be  changed  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  cones,  which  have  a 
leverage  power  over  their  twoteUows  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  axles ;  and  as  the  wheels 
upon  their  treads  have  only  to  oblique  as 
they  roll,  and  not  to  slide,  they  will  yield  to 
the  action  of  the  cones  of  their  fellows. 

When  the  direction  of  the  carriage  is 
about  to  be  changed  or  turned  from  a 
straight  line  at  the  commencement  of  a 
curve,  the  fore  and  hind  wheels  on  the  out- 
side of  the  curve  cannot  be  in  contact  with 
the  rail  upon  equal  diameters  simultaneous^ 
ly;  consequently  there  must  be  a  sliding 
somewhere  until  the  hind  wheel  reaches 
the  point  where  the  curve  commences  and 
runs  upon  its  cone  to  a  diameter  corresponds 
n  ing  with  that  of  the  fore  wheel:  4uring  sit 
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and  axles  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  adhesion,  fcq.,  as  betore  described.  To 
this  cause  we  ma/  ascribe  the  early  de- 
struction of  the  wheels  by  the  wearing  out 
or  indenting  of  the  surfaces  of  their  cones, 
and  their  constant  tendency  to  work  loose ; 
and  hence  also  the  danger  of  using  large 
wheels,  unless  the  size  of  the  axles  be  also 
large. 


The  %U  effects  produced  by  the  qme  not  being 
abbs  to  ekange  the  direction  of  the,  carriage 
in  season^  and  alio  why  it  is  not  changed, 
ttc. 

There  is  one  extremely  pernjeious  effect 
produced  by  the  forcing  of  the  wheels  on 
one  side  of  the  carriage  upon  a  higher  part 
of  their  cones  than  is  necessary  before  they 
are  able  to  turn  the  carriage  into  the  true 
course  of  the  railway,  to  which  I  would  Call 
particular  attention. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  has  often 
been  observe*}  by  travellers  on  a  railroad, 
that  the  carriage  will  run  from  one  side  of 
the  railway  \6  the  other,  producing  a  kind 
of  vibratory  motion  extremely  unpleasant  to 
the  passenger.  This  is  caused  by  the  cone's* 
not  being  able  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  carriage  in  season  as  before  stated,  and 
which  is  produced  in  the  following  manner : 
The  wheels  on  the  outside  of  the  curve  or 
crook  at  its  commencement  having  been 
forced  to  run  upon  the  very  highest  part  of 
their  cones  by  the  causes  herein  before  enu- 
merated and  explained,  that  is,  want  of 
power  to  change  their  course,  they  are  in 
contact  with  an  increased  diameter  to  an 
extent  that  causes  them  to  have  a  tendency 
as  soon  as  they  can  act  to  turn  a  much 
shorter  curve  than  that  required  by  the 
railway  upon  which  they  are  running :  so 
that  they  necessarily  cause  the  carriage  to  " 
give  a  rank  shear  across  the  railway, 
whereby  it  is  thrown  upon  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  other  wheels  forced  upon  the 
higher  part  of  their  cones  on  that  side,  also 
causing  the  carriage  to  take  another  shear 
back  again ;  and  thus  it  continues  to  vibrate 
from  side  to  side,  until  all  the  wheels  are 
brought  to  run  upon  that  part  of  their  cones 
or  treads  which  adapts  their  diameters  to 
the  true  course  of  the  railroad.  This  vi- 
bratory motion  will  be  produced,  not  only 
by  curves  and  crooks,  but.  by  any  unequal 
undulations  or  unevenness  in  the  surface 
of  one  track  of  the  railway,  more  than  the 
other :  thus,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
one  wheel  to  describe  more  space  in  the 
same  time  than  either  of  the  others — an<| 
from  the  causes  set  forth  it  .cannot  do  it — 
there  must  be  a  dragging  or  sliding,  which, 
whenever  it  does  occur,  an  immense  stress 
upon  the  wheels  is  produced,  and  a  propor- 
tionately unnecessary  wear  to  both  rails  ancf, 
wheels. 


a  switch  at  a  crossing  the  importance  of 
this  improvement  becomes  immense ;  for  it 
reduces  the  force  of  action  or  stress  be- 
tween the  flanch  and  switch  more  than  one- 
half;  which  is  a  great  security  against  its 
running  over  the  switches,  and  cutting 
away  their  top  edges  or  breaking  the  flanch 
by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Large  Wheel*  may  be  used,  fa 
By  the  application  of  my  improvement, 
J  large  wheels,  if  made*  in  a  proper  Sprm, 
may  be  used  with  safety  where  the  tracks 
have  no  very  short  curves,  and  without 
increasing  their  weight  or  that  of  the  axles 
beyond  what  would  be  their  due  proportion 
for  their  increased  size,  without  any  regard 
to  the  stress  caused  by  adhesion,  &c.  With 
respect  to  the  size  of  wheels,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  both  large  and 
small.  Small  wheels  are  lighter,  safer  in 
turning  short  curves,  and  easier  to  load 
heavy  goods  upon:  but  the  smaller  the 
wheel  the  less  the  bearing  surface  upon  the 
rails :  and  the  more  rapidly  will  both  wheel 
and  rail  be  cut  ana  worn  away  by  the 
crushing  of  gravel  between  theit  surfaces, 
and  also  the  metal  itself.  Small  wheels 
make  more  revolutions  in  a  given  space, 
which  creates  more  heat  at  the  gudgeon 
and  consumes  the  oil  much  faster.  They 
also  require  more  power  to  move  them ; 
and  when  passing  over  stones  or  any  uneven 
places  in  the  tracRs,  their  concussions  there- 
with are  much  mose  severe  and  injurious  to 
Wheels,  carriage  and  rails,  upder  equal 
speed,  than  when  the  wheels  are  large ; 
and  therefore  they  are  more  unpleasant  to 
passengers  both  in  their  actions  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  noise  they  produce.  When 
the  roads  are  nearly  level  and  tolerably 
straight,  I  should  prefer  wheels  of  thirty-six 
to  forty-two  inches  in  diameter  for  passenger 
cars  that  are  intended  for  speed ;  and  with 
the  use  of  my  improvement  wheels  of  this 
size  will  cause  less  expense  per  annum, 
taking  every  thing  into  view,  than  smaller 
sized  wheels. 

When  the  wheels  are  composed  partly 
of  iron  and  partly  of  woqd,  and  the  stress 
naturally  resulting  to  wheels  made  fast  to 
their  axles  is  properly  considered,  together 
with  the  effects  produced  upon  them  by  the 
variations  of  the  weather,  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  easement  tp  motion,  and 
relief  from  lateral  or  other  strain,  afforded 
by  the  application  of  my  improvement,  be- 
comes the  more  conspicuous.  Indeed  for 
guch  wheels  the  use  ol  this  improvement  is 


a 


«B 


The  improvement  until  aUow  the  carriage  to 
change  Us  course  of  direction  with  perfect 
ease. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  my  imprpye- 
ment  consists  in  its  being  a  complete  re- 
medy for  .the  evil  consequences  above  set 
forth  —  for  this  improvement,  permits  a 
single  cone  to  change  the  direction  qf  the 
carriage  the  instant  it  touches  upon  the  rail 
at  the  commencement  of  a  curve,  and  steer 
it  precisely  in  the  course  of  the  railway, 
without  causing  the  flanches  to  impinge 
against  the  rails,  or  produoing  any  stress 
upon  the  axles,  the  wheels,  or  the  car. 
riage. 


such  wheels  the  u*e  ot  this  improvement  is  Miage  be  changed  until  the  flanch  of  the 
as  indispensable  as  iron  shoes  are  to  horsealHrheel  strikes  against  the  rail,  and  than  the 
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of  the  steam  the  more  power  is  requisite  to 
move  the  valves,  consequently  they  will 
wear  out  faster  in  all  their  connecting  parts 
and  get  out  of  repair  much  sooner,  and  \\ie 
more  liable  will  the  joints  of  the  boiler,  the 
pipes  and  all  parts  be  to  f^jl :  and  when 
the  least  thing  does  give  way,  afl  operations 
or  movements  are  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
cost  of  the  locomotives  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mation, embraces  an  item  of  expense  which 
should  leave  no  auxiliary  to  their  duration 
and  safety  unnoticed. 

The  bad  tendency  of  hose  xchetls  —  they 
have  no  power  to  guide  the  carriage* 
As  a  means  of  avoiding  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  the  use  of  wheels  made  fast  to 
their  axles,  resort  has  been  had  to  wheels 
loose  upon  their  axles — but  to  this  mode  of 
gearing  there  exist  inseparable  objections, 
which  prove  that  the  remedy  is  far  worse 
than  the  evil ;  for  the  wheels  themselves 
are  rapidly  destroyed  at  their  naves,  and 
peripheries — the  axles  within  the  naves, 
with  the  collars  and  washers,  as  well  as 
the  rails  themselves,  are  also  subjected!  to 
an  immensely  increased  wear  and  tear. 
Besides  these  evils  there  is  a  great  loss 
of  power,  for  loose  wheels  have  not  the 
power  to  guide  the  carriage,  and  the  con* 
sequence  is  that  their  flanches  will  con- 
tinually impinge  against  the  edges  of  the 
rails,  and  thus  the  flanches  and  rails  will 
cut  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  power 
of  adhesion  which  the  treats  of  the  wheela 
have  to  hold  the  flanches  up  to  the  edge  or 
the  rails.  Nor  have  loose  wheels  the 
power  to  guide  the  carriage  even  when  they 
are  provided  with  cones  upon  their  peri- 
pheries ;  for  when  the  carriage  approaches 
a  curve,  the  front  wheel,  which  first  meets 
it,  must  run  up  upon  its  cone ;  the  effect  of 
which  is,  not  to  guide  the  carriage,  but  to 
impede  its  own  motion,  for  being  loose,  it 
acts  independently  of  its  fellow  wheel  qpon 
the  same  axle,  and  of  course  when  its 
periphery  is  increased,  instead  of  its  acting 
as  a  guide  tp  is  fellow,  it  will  merely  de- 
scribe1 the  same  space  at  the  same  time, 
without  turning  so  far  on  its  axle.  Its  own 
motion  is  impeded,  because  in  the  very  act 
of  running  up  upon  its  cone,  it  runs  as  i>t 
were  up-hill;  and  its  diameter  being  in- 
creased,  it  is  thereby  made  to  sustain  more 
4jian  its  due  proportion  of  the  weight  qf 
the  carriage  and  load ;  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances produce  resistance  to  is  ad- 
vance. Nor  will  the  direction  qf  the  car- 
iage  be  changed  until  the  flanch  of  the 


upon  hard  roads. 

{he  saving  qf  power  to  a  locomotive 
that*  would  he  made  by  the  application  of 
my  improvement-  throughout  a  train  of  cars, 
is  worthy  of  particular  consideration ;  for 
without  it  injthe  same  sliding  of  the  wheels, 
which  has  been  before  spoken  of,  would 
appertain  to  each  car,  and  thus  the  resis- 
tanpe  resulting  therefrom  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  large  amount  by  the  number 
qf  cars  in  the  train.  It  would  thus  require 
%  proportionate  increase  of  power  to  over- 
come thjs  resistance ;  the  exertion  of  which 
would  produce,; extra  stress  upon  the  enr 
gine  and  boiler,  and. render  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fire  by  ah  extra  quantity  of  fuel, 
the  excess  of  which  heat  is  most  certain  to 
destroy  the  fire  pipes.  Now  if  the  train  of 
pars  ot  the  same  weight  can  be  moved  over 
the  same  road  with  fifty  pounds  of  « team 
instead  of  sixty,  the  saving  fa  more  in  every 
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respect  than  it  would  at  fjrst  sight  appear 


D  effect*  produced  upon  the  engine,  boiler, 
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direction  will  be  changed,  hut  the  f)aachr 
will  grind  along  against  the  edge  of  the 
rail,  producing  an  immense  resistance  fa 
its  own  progress,  and  great  injury  to  itself 
and  the  rail. 

The  facts  must  be  obvious  to  a)l  who  haye 
given  best  subject  a  thought.  The  wheel 
at  the  can  have  no  more  power  qf  itself  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  carriage,  than 
the  amount  of  adhesion  of  the  inside  of  the 
nave  lo  the  axle ;  which  is  of  itself  totally 
inadequate  tq  the  task. 

But  there  are  other  ill  consequences  et». 
tendant  upon  the  use  of  loose  wheels,  some 
of  which  I  w^ll  endeavor  to  point  out.  Im- 
mediately after  the  flanch  upon  the  front 
wheel  touches  the  rail,  that  of  the  hind 
wheel  will  do  the  same— when  thefr  united 
ksesistancc  to  motion  will  cause  thafside  of 
me  carriage  to  leg,  and  if  there  is  any  play 
in  the  joints  qf  the  transverse  rails  of  the 
carriage  where  they  join  to  the  cheeks,  it 
will  cause  thtfwheek  on  the  otoe*  aide  of 
**fFi»ft*s  0»hich  always  run  free  when 
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tact  with  the  rail,)  to  get  in  advance,  and 
thereby  keep  the  flanches  of  their  fellow 
wheels  crowded  up  to  the  rail  on  the  other 
aide,  by  the  course  of  their  own  direction, 
and  keep  them  continually  in  contact  there- 
with. 

» ■        , 

[From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

On  the  comparative  Corrosion  of  Iron,  Cop. 
x  per,  Zinc,  <frc.,  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
£  common  salt.    By  A.  D.  Bachb,  Prof,  of 

Nat.  Philos.  and  Chem.,  Univ.  Penn. 
To  the  Committee  on  Publications. 

Gentlemen, — An  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  me  some  months  since,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Walter,  Jr.,  in  relation  to  the  material 
which  would  be  most  proper  to  be  used  for 
pipes  to  convey  a  strong  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  to  a  pump  intended  to  raise  it,  and 
for  the  material  of  the  pump  itself.    From  , , 
this  solution  it  was  intended  to  recrystallize 
the  salt.     The  circumstances  being  of  a 
somewhat  complex  character,  I  determined 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  indications  of 
general  theory,  but  to  try  the  experiment, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
nearly  as  might  be  possible.    The  materials 
in  relation  to  which  inquiry  was  particularly 
directed,  were  iron,  copper,  -brass,  lead,  and 
zinc.    Of  these,  the  rapid  oxidation  of  iron, 
when  exposed  to  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
is  wall  known ;  the  corrosion  of  copper  by 
sea  water  is  also  well  known ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earthly  muriates  contained  in 
.  the  ocean  prevents  this  case,  otherwise  very 
closely  resembling  that  in  question,  frem 
corresponding  precisely  to  it,  the  common 
salt  referred  to  containing  these  muriates 
only  as  impurities.    Zinc  does  not  decom- 
pose water  readily,  and  oxidates  very  slow. 
fy,  even  when  exposed  to  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  air  and  moisture ;  it  also  ranks  below 
sodium  in  Che  list  of  electro-positive  metals ; 
its  chloride,  however,  is  soluble.    Lead  is 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  combined  agencies 
of  air  and  water,  first  oxidating,  and  then 
passing  to  the  state  of  a  carbonate ;  its  place 
in  the  list  of  positive  electrics  is  below  zinc, 
and,  of  course,  below  sodium,  whicji  [later 
we  should  expect,  therefore,  to  have  the 
greater  affinity  for  chlorine ;  the  protoxide 
of  lead,  however,  and  several  of  its  salts,  in- 
terchange elements  with  chloride  of  sodium/ 
The  chloiide  of  lead  is  insoluble,  and  hence 
the  presence  of  soluble  muriates  acts  as  a 
protection  against  the  corrosion  of  lead  by 
water. 

As  (he  experimental  results  directly  ob- 
tained may  possibly  prove  of  value  to  others 
than  the  estimable  individual  for  whom  they  £*t 
were  to  be  applied,  I  have  thought  it  right  w*r: 
to  put  them  on  record. 

The  materials  used  were  iron,  copper, 
brass,  lead,  and  zinc,  the  metals  being  as 

S resented  in  commerce,  and,  therefore,  pVo- 
ably  not  quite  pure.  They  were  prepared 
in  rectangular  plates,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  varied  in  thickness  from 
.03  to  .07  of  an  inch.  These  were  placed  in 
glasses  containing-  saturated  solutions  of 
common  salt,  rather  less  than  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  depth  from  the  top  of  each  plate 
being  left  exposed  to  the  air.  The  vessels 
wore  left  uncovered,  and  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  of  the  solutions  was  supplied  from 
time  to  time  during  the  exposure.  The 
temperature  in  the  room  in  which  the  ves- 
sels were  placed,  was  not  very  different  from 
60°  Fahr.  during  any  part  of  the  time. 

After  an  exposure  of  about  three  weeks, 
the  plates  were  removed  from  the  solutions, 
and  carefully  washed  and  dried.  Having 
been  weighed  before  placing  tijem  m  the 
solutions,  they  were  now  again  weighed, 
fQd  the  toss  of  weight  ascertained. 


The  iron  plate  was  found  covered  .with 
oxide  of  iron,  strongly  adhering  to  it  in  part, 
and  in  part  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  containing  the  solution.  There  was 
upon  the  upper  plate,  and  in  the  glass,  a 
deposit  of  proto-cnloride  (white)  of  copper, 
colored  by  carbonate  of  copper,  and  a 
similar  deposit  upon  the  brass  plate.  The 
lead  and  zinc  had  been,  to  all  appearance, 
very  slightly  acted  upon ;  there  was  upon 
the  latter  a  white  deposit,  probably  of  oxide 
of  zinc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
surface  actually  exposed  to  the  solutions, 
the  weight  of  the  entire  plates,  and  the  loss 
of  weight  by  the  exposure.  I  have  not 
reduced  the  weights  used  to  grains,  because 
the  object  is  merely  to  obtain  comparative 
results. 


Material 
exposed. 

Surface 
exposed. 

Weight 
of  plate. 

Lom 

of  weight. 

Name. 

Sq.  inch. 

Gramme*. 

Gramme*. 

Iron,* 

Copper, 

Brow, 

Zinc, 
(Lead, 

4.656 
3.996 
4.138 
4.578 

1    ,4.762 

6.320 

10.720 

5.150 

6.115 

20.000 

.312 
.053 
.029 
.003 
.013 

From  the  foregoing  data  I  have  calculated, 
below,  the  loss  of  weight,  in  grains,  which 
a  surface  of  forty  square  inches,  or  a  plate 
of  twenty  inches  on  each  surface,  and  very 
thin,  of  the  materials  would  have  suffered, 
and  the  relative  loss  by  each  material,  re- 
ferring to  that  which  lost  least,  namely,  the 
zinc,  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 


Material. 

LoMof  w*ght 

by  40  square 

inches  of  ior- 

free. 

.Comparative 
lose  by  expo- 
sure of  tame 
surface. 

Name. 

Groins. 

Ratio. 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

Brass, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

0.40 
1.68 
4.31 
9.07 
41.27 

1.00 

4.20 

10.78 

22.68 

103.18 

The  corrosion  of  the  iron,  with  the  same 
extent  of  surface  as  zinc,  and  exposed  to  a 
solution  of  common  salt  for  the  same  length 
of  time,  is  thus  shown  to  be  upwards  of 
one  hundred  times  (that  of  the  zinc.  The 
zinc  appears  to  protect  the  copper  in  the 
brass,  probably  by  rendering  it  electro-ne- 
gative, and  thus  diminishing  the  affinity  of 
the  chlorine,  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  copper. 

Since  the  experiments  indicate  zinc  and 

ad  as  the  materials  to  be  selected  from 
those  named,  on  account  of  the  slight  cor- 
rosion which  they  suffer,  lead  would  ob- 
viously have  been  the  material  selected  for 
the  pipes  to  conduct  the  solution  of  salt  to 
the  pump,  and  zinc  for  the  material  of  the 
pump,  the  selection  depending  upon  well 
known  properties  of  these  metals. 

The  coatings  formed  upon  both  the  lead 
and  zinc,  would  protect  the  underlaying 
surface  from  action,  unless  removed  by  me* 
chanical  force. 


[For  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

On  the  Location  of  Railroad  Curvatures; 
being  an  Investigation  of  all  the  Princi- 
pal Formulas  which  are  required  for  Field 
Operations,  in  laying  Curves  and  Tan" 
gent  Lines,  to  pass  through  Given  Points. 
By  *.  S.  Van  Db  Graaff. 

{Concluded  (torn  No.  31,  p.  483.) 

Example  2.  Let  A  R  represent  the  curve 
of  a  graded  roadway,  and  suppose  A  Q,  to  be 
an  approximate  curve,  traced  10  chains,  of 


[From  the  Jllbany  Daily  Motriiter.] 

Sandusky  and  Mad  River  Railroad* — On 
the  16th  of  this  month,  yesterday,  thirty-five  miles 
of  the  road  were  put  under  contract,  and  the  resi- 
due of  the  distance,  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles,  is  preparing  for  contract.  A  great  celebra- 
tion was  to  take  place  this  day  m  honor  of  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  Gen.  Harrison 
was  expected  to  bo  present  Mr.  Bell  the  En- 
gineer-in-Chief,  has  received  a  request  from  the 
Leipsic  and  Dresden  Railroad  Company,  to  come 
immediately  over!  and  take  charge  of  that  work. — 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  an  American  having  re- 
ceived such  an  offer. 


c 


100  feet  each,  with  a  modulus  of  curvature 
of  2°  45'.  From  the  extremity  at  Q,  sup- 
pose a  normal  line  Q,  P  to  be  measured  40 
feet  to  the  centre  of  the  roadway  at  P.  It 
is  proposed  to  show  a  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  modulus  of  curvature  which  will 
trace  the  curve  A  R. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximate  value 
for  the  new  modulus  of  curvature  by  meaus 
of  (XXXIX.),  the  given  data  are,  T  =  2° 
45',  n  =  10,  and  w  =  -4 ;  that  is,  T  =  2°  45' 

+  H)175'  x  100  =  *°  ^+A=*°**'+ 

•229°  =  2°  45'  +  13}'  =  2°  58}'.  Now,  if 
a  new  curve  were  to  be  commenced  at  the 
origin  A,  and  traced  agreeably  to  the  mo- 
dulus of  curvature  2°  58}',  it  would  not 
touch  the  point  P  by  a  deviation  of  about  3 
feet,  as  an  accurate  calculation  will  show, 
and  a  variation  of  even  6  inches  from  the 
true  centre  of  a  graded  surface  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  some  consequence.  If  a  small 
error  be  made  in  the  modulus  of  curvature 
at  the  commencement  of  a  curve,  it  is  not 
a  proper  remedy,  after  the  line  begins  to 
deviate  a  material  quantity  from  the  true 
centre,  to  make  a  new  change  of  curvature 
merely  to  correct  the  former  error ;  for  suck 
a  method  of  operation  not  only  shows  a 
great  want  of  skill,  but  it  also  multiplies  the 
difficulties  when  the  road  at  any  future  time 
may  want  adjustment.  When,  therefore, 
the  approximate  result,  2°  58}',  has  been 
obtained,  the  next  thing  required  to  be  done, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  placed  at  Q*  is 
to  ascertain  the  true  position  of  a  point  S, 
where  the  extremity  of  the  10th  chain  in 
the  new  curve  would  be  situated,  without 
actually  tracing  that  curve  upon  the  ground. 
The  length  and  position  of  the  line  Q,  8 
may  be  correctly  computed  by  means  of 
(XXIII),  and  (XXIV.) ;  and  then  having 
measured  the  amount  of  error  S  R,  to  the 
centre  of  the  roadway,  the  modulus  of  cur- 
vature required  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  (XXXIX.)  For  the  given  data 
will  then  bo  T  =  2°  58}',  n  =  10,  and  w  z= 
measured  distance  S  R. 

It  will  be  here  easily  observed  that  there 
are  two  sources  of  error  in  the  first  result 
obtained  from  (XXXIX.)  The  greatest 
part  of  this  error  arises  from  the  want  of 
coincidence  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  Q,  P 
and  ft  8 ;  for  an  accurate  calculation  will 
show  that  in  the  present  example,  a  differ- 
ence of  13}'  in  the  moduli  or  curvatures 
corresponds  accurately  with  a  distance  of 
39  fret  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
curves,  which  agrees  with  the  distance 
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supposed  in  the  first  calculation,  within  one 
foot.  But  owing  to  tbe  obliquity  of  the  line 
Q,  S,  a  new  curve  laid  from  the  origin  A. 
agreeably  to  the  modulus  of  curvature  2° 
5§j',  would  intersect  the  line  Q,  P  at  about 
37  feet  from  the  point  ft,  and  therefore  pass 
8  feet  from  the  true  centre  of  the  roadway. 
Example  3.  Suppose  A  A'  and  A'  A"  to 
represent  two  different  curves,  connected 
together  upon  a  common  tangent  at  the 
point  A',  and  selected  in  the  field  by  tracing 
systems  of  rectangular  lines  agreeably  to 
the  method  of  co-ordinate  axes  as  explained 
in  art.  17 ;  and  let  the  nnmeric/U  values  of 
all  the  quantities  remain  as  in  the  example 
given  for  that  article.  Now,  in  the  place  of 
these  two  curves,  it  is  proposed  to  lav  one 
continuous  curvature  from  A  to  A",  if  the 
ground  about  the  intermediate  point  A'  will 
permit  such  an  alteration;  sad  it  is  there- 
fore required  to  know  how  far  the  new 
proposed  curve  A  D  A"  would  pass  from  the 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  co-ordinates 
A"  H,  H  A,  of  the  point  A,  taken  with  re- 
ference to  the  axes  A'  X',  A'  V,  are  respec- 
tively equal  to  the  co-ordinates  x,  g,  of  the 
point  A',  taken  with  reference  to  the  axes 
A  X,  A  Y.    Hence,  the  given  data  for  cora- 


The  expression  thus  obtained  will  be  fre- 
njently  useful  in  the  field  when  short 
curvet  only  are  under  consideration ;  and  if 
it  be  supposed  that  w  =  0,  a  formula  may 
obviously  be  easily  deduced  which  will  cor- 
respond to  (XIX)  by  an  approximation. 
For  then  »=T  =  »±«|*  ■  T';  that  is, 
T'  =  T  X      " 

This  expression  is  remarkably  simple, 
and    will    be   very  convenient   for    short 


degrees  by  T,  and  let  it  pass  into  n  tangent 
F  Q  at  any  given  station  F.  Let  also  F  R 
represent  any  small  distance  immediately 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  station  F,  and  R  S 
a  straight  line,  whose  inclination  to  the  line 
F  Q.  is  denoted  by  a  given  quantity  t".  It 
is  then  proposed  to  determine  a  point  A  in 
the  given  curve  C  A  D  F,  and  the  requisite 
change  of  curvature  at  A,  in  order  to  lay 
the  curve  A  I)  F  into  the  position  A  R,  and 
tbe  tangent  F  Q  into  the  position  R  S. 

Take  to  to  represent  the  small  given  dis- 
tance F  R,  and  let  n  denote  the  required 
number  of  chains  from  A  to  F,  and  T'  the 
required  modulus  of  curvature  of  the  new 
AR. 


puting  the  modulus  of  curvature  of  the 
proposed  curve  A  D  A",  by  means  of 
(XXII.},  nro  the  folio  wing  I  oc  =  AH 
=  20-21  riirin*.  H=-HA  =  —  12  47 
chains,  x  17  18  chains,  y  =  10-24  chn ins, 
and  i  =  —  63°  20'.  Therefore,  8m.  T  s* 
— 2-23  X  Cos.  63°  20"  +  37-39  X  Sin.63°20' 


-  2-23I1  +  37-39 
=  02310;  or.T 


1°  20"  =  mo- 


_  33"412 

—    1403 

dolus  of  curvature  which  would  trace  the 

continuous  curve  A  D  A". 

The  data  for  computing  the  distance  A'  D, 
by  means  of  (XXXVIII.),  will  now  be,  n  = 
25,  T  =  1°16',  sndT':=lo20';  that  is,  w 
=  0175  X  625  X  gjj  =  0-75  —  the  required 
distance  A'  D  nearly,  expressed  in  chains, 

30.  When  two  curves,  having  their  res- 
pective moduli  of  curvatures  represented  in 
degrees  by  T  and  T',  are  laid  from  different 
origins  upon  tbe  same  tangent  line,  let  a 
denote  the  number  of  chains  between  the 


v  The  two  equations, »  =  2»  •  (T— T'),  and 
u  =  on*  •  (T— T'),  arc  furnished  by  means 
of  (V.)  and  (XXXV11I.)  respectively ;  and 
therefore,  by  eliminating  n  and  T— T',  the 
following  expressions  will  result: J 


T-T'=45-  (XLU.) 

These  formulas  will  be  very  convenient 
in  the  field  when  two  shorj,  curves  in  rever- 
sion are  to  be  connected  by  means  of  an  in- 
i  tervening  tangent  common  to  both  curves. 
1  82.  Suppose  A  X  to  represent  a  given 
X 


_  aoie   me  uuuiupi  «■  —— ■■"■    >—•--—;-  — - 

origins.  If,  then,  the  curve  T  be  continued 
n  chains,  and  the  curve  T'  be  supposed  to 
contain  n  ±   c<  chains,  it  is  evident  that 


contain  •  t   a  cum™,  ■*  ™  r  *3?~ 
the  following  formula  will  obtain  for  ..  ™- 
son  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  quantity  io  denoting  the  same  lino  as 

before 


•=«*iT^T 


"T.     (XL.) 


required  curve  to  be  laid  passing  through 
a  given  point  G.  Suppose,  also,  that  the 
point  G  is  visible  from  the  origin  A,  and 
t  bat  the  approximate  distance  A  G  is  known- 
It  is  then  proposed  to  find  the  necessary  mo- 
dulus of  curvature,  in  order  to  trace  the  re- 
quired enrve  A  G. 

By  means  of  nn  instruirient  placed  at  the 
origin  A,  let  the  angle  X  A  G  be  measured, 
and  let  its  valne  be  denoted  by  D'.  It  evi- 
dently appears  from  (II.)  that,  the  angle  D' 
will  contain  the  modulus  of  curvature  as  of- 
ten as  the  curve  A  G  contains   chains- 

T=—  (XUII.) 

The  expression  thus  obtained  is  extremely 
simple,  and  for  short  curves  will  be  highly 
useful  in  the  field1. 

Hxat— For  a  long  time,  philosophers  , 
have  supposed  that  meteoric  iron  is  made 
hot  while  traversing  the  atmosphere.  A 
curious  experiment  was  resorted  to  by  M. 
Bierley,  a  foreigner,  within  a  few  months, 
which  may  possibly  be  of  some  service  to 
those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  A  tar 
'"  ' — ,  nested  to  whiteness,  wss  held 
agonist  a  strong  current  of  air  [from  the 
blowing  apparatus  of  a  forge.  Singular  as 
it  may  seem,  the  bar,  instead  of  cooling, 
burned  very  brilliantly,  throwing  off  scintil- 
lations in  every  direction.  The  tempera- 
ture rather  increased  than  diminished.  This 
experiment  makes  it  very  certain  that  ft 
metallic  mass,  whirled  through  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air,  would  become  extremely 
hot  and  eventually  sparkle,  as  many  meteors 
do  just  before  they  fall.— [Scientific  Tracts.] 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Director*  of 
Bridges,  Public  Roads,  and  Jnww, 
upon  the  Use  of  Heated  Air  in  the  Iron 
Works  of  Scotland  and.  England.  fly 
M.  Dctremov,  Engineer  of  Mines. 
Paris,  1634. 

(Continued.) 

REMAKES  ttPOB  THE  NATURE  Or  TBI  COAL 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  »U  ER  ACES' OS1SQ  CRUDE 

It    results    from    the    preceding    de- 
scription, that  certain  coals,  those  of  Wales, 
e  employed  in  tbeir  natural  state,  for  the 
sion  of  iron  ore  in  the  smelting  furnaces 
which  combustion  is  sustained  by  cold 

That  n  great  number  of  others  —  the 
coals  of  Glasgow,  for  example— are  also 
susceptible,  of  being  used  in  the  crude 
state,  when  the  hot  blast  is  employed  ;  but 
thnt«lbr  some  varieties,  the  trans  formation 
into  coke  appears  still  to  be  indispensable, 
whatever  be  the  plan  on  which  the  iron  is 
made.  To  appreciate  the  causes  which 
produce  these  remarkable  differences  in  the 
properties  of  these  coals,  I  have  collected 
samples  of  roost  of  those  employed  in  the 
works  spoken  of  in  this  report,  which  M. 
Berthier  has  analysed  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  results  of 
which  he  has  communicated.  ■ 
Coal  employed  in  the  crude  state  in  the 
Welsh  Iron  Works.     Cold  Blast. 


tangent  line,  and  A  *  given  point  therein, 
whwh  if  designed  frr  (he  origin  of  s  certain 
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The  coal  of  Dowlais  is  lamellar,  separa- 
ting across  the  layers  in  Bmocth  and  bril- 
liant plates.  This  coal  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  parts.,  one-  brilliant,  dividing  into 
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smell  cubic  fragments;  the  other,  com- 
pletely hard,  fracture  conchoidal,  is  nearly 
analogous  to  the  Cannel  coal. 

These  two  varieties  do  not  blend,  but 
form  in  each  strata  small  beds  of  greater 
or  less  thickness ;  (he  brilliant  part  greatly 
predominates.  The  Dowlais  does  not  soil 
the  fingers ;  it  swells  very  little  in  coking, 
and  does  not  cake ;  the  ashes  are  perfectly 
white. 

The  coal  of  Cnfartha  is  rather  slaty,  or 
lamellar,  but  is  composed,  as  the  preceding, 
of  the  union  of  the  brilliant  ana  compact 
black  parts,  intimately  mixed,  like  the 
quartz  and  feldspar  crystals  in  granite. 

These  two  varieties  of  coal  act  very  difte- 
rentlv;  that  having  a  brilliant  fracture 
Swells  and  cakes  sufficiently,  whitat  the  dull 
kind  is  dry,  and  does  not  change  by  ex- 
posure to  the  fire.  It  is  probably  this  mix- 
ture that  gives  to  the  coat  employed  at  the 
Cyfartha  works  the  property  of  resisting 
more  than  any  other  the  action  of  the  blast, 
and  the  different  movements  which  take 
place  in  the  furnace;  its  friability  is  also 
due  to  this  circumstance ;  but  the  bitumen, 
which  exists  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the 
shining  coal,  cements  the  different  parts  of 
this  coal,  and  gives  it  a  great  solidity  after 
having  been  exposed  to  the  fire. 

The  coal  6f  Pen-y-danau  has  the  same 
properties  as  the  preceding,  except  that  the 
mixture  of  the  two  kinds  is  less  intimate. 
These  three  coals,  belonging  to  the  coal 
basin  of  "Wales,  are  very  dry,  and  owe  this 
property  to  the  excess  of  carbon  which  they 
contain ;  they  are  analogous  to  the  coal  of 
JEtolduc. 

Coals  employed  in  a  crude  state  in  Furna- 
ces worked  with  Heated  Air. 
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terial.  This  coal,  shining  in  its  fracture, 
divides  into  small  pseudoregular  fragments ; 
it  is  slightly  tenacious,  and  swells  but  little 
in  coking. 

The  coals  in  the  environs  of  Derby  are 
divided  into  two  principal  qualities,  de- 
signated under  the  names  of  Cherry  coal, 
and  Soft  coal ;  the  first,  which  is  the 
harder,  resists  the  action  of  the  fire  better 
than  the  second.  The  furnaces  of  Butterly, 
which  use  heated  air,  consume  the  Cherry 
coal  exclusively ;  this  coal  is  slaty,  and 
presents  lines  of  dull  black,  which  gives  it 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  coals  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  soft  coals,  employed  principally  for 
steam  engines  and  puddling  furnaces,  are 
used  also,  at  Codnor  Park,  for  the  roasting 
of  ores.  This  coal  is  shining,  slaty,  and 
separates  in  pieces  by  very  light  pressure ; 
it  contains  some  thin  portions  of  black 
and  friable  carbonaceous  matter,  already 
alluded  to. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  lose 
which  these  two  coals  sustain  by  coking, 
they  scarcely  change  their  form  ;  they  swell 
and  cake  slightly,  and  their  ashes  are  per- 
fectly white. 

Coals  that  appear  to  require  transformation 
into  Coke,  when  employed  even  in  Furna- 
ces worked  with  Heated  Air, 


The  coal  of  the  environs  of  Glasgow,  em- 
ployed in  the  Clyde,  the  Calder,  and  the 
Monkland  works,  present  characters  suffi- 
ciently marked,  and  of  a  composition  very 
analogous,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  table. 

This  coal  is  usually  dull,  a  little  compact, 
hard,  and  does  not  crumble  between  the 
fingers ;  it  presents,  in  its  transverse  frac- 
ture, a  series  of  small  lines,  which  gives  a 
slrity  appearance,  though  it  does  not,  in  re- 
ality, possess  this  quality.  It  is  very  well 
stratified,  and  the  lumps  cleave  in  (l&  frag, 
ments,  of  greater  or  less  thickness :  the 
surfaces  or  separation  are  almost  always 
marked  by  black  carbonaceous  matter, 
which  soils  the  fingers,  and  resembles 
charcoal  in  its  fibrous  appearance  and  dull 
color. 

This  coal  is  often  traversed  by  extremely 
thin  filleks  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  direc- 
tion of  Which  is  perpendicular  to  the  layers, 
and  sometimes  pyrites  is  found. 

The  pieces  or  Glasgow  coal  submitted  to 
analysis,  softened  but  slightly ;  they  cement 
together  without  change  of  form. 

The  coal  of  Tipton,  which  supplies  the 
works  of  Lloyd  &  Forster,  near  Wednes- 
bury,  is  slaty ;  it  is  composed  of  Small 
beds,  a  few  lines  in.  thiekness,  separated 
almost  always  by  an  extremely  thin  bed  of 
black  carbonaceous  matter,  like  charcoal. 
This  substance  is  so  abundant,  that  a  piece 
of  coal  is  rarely  found  at  Tipton  more 
than  four  in.ehes  tbicfc,  which  does  not  pre-  j 
sent  one  oi^  two  layers  of  this  friabje  raa.  I 
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The  coal  consumed  at  the  Birtly  and  the 
Tyne  Iron  Works  comes  from  the  mines  in 
the  environs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  it 
is  shining,  and  splintery ;  it  does  not  soil 
the  fingers,  nor  does  it  crush  by  a  light 
pressure. 

This  coal  is,  in  general,  very  pure,  con. 
mining  no  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
pyrites ;  it  is  very  adhesive,  and  swells 
much  by  the  action  of  heat,  so  that  the  value 
of  the  coke  exceeds  that  of  the  coal  em- 
ployed, f  am  assured  at  the  Tyne  Works, 
that  they  have  tried  in  vain  to  work  New- 
castle coal  in  the  crude  state. 

The  coal  of  the  Apdale  Works  is  lamellar, 
shining  and  splintering  in  the  direction  of 
the  strata  ;  it  divides  into  small  quadrangu- 
lar fragment*;  in  the  cross  fracture,  it 
presents  large  bands,  perfectly  smooth,  and 
vei  v  brilliant.  This  is  owing  to  the  super 
position  of  small  layers,  of  which  the  nature 
is  a  little  different ;  this  coal  is  very  adhesive, 
swells  in  the  fire,  and  gives  a  light,  silvery, 
but  very  solid,  coke. 

If  we  compare  the  composition  of  the 
different  coals  (hat  we  have  examined,  we 
perceive—* 

1st.  That  the  coals  employed  in  a  crude 
state,  in  the  furnaces  worked  with  cold  air, 
are  dry,  very  carbonaceous,  and,  in  fact,  true 
anthracites. 

2d.  The  coals,  as  those  of  Scotland  and 
Derbyshire,  which,  though  bitdminous, 
serve,  in  a  crudevsiate,  for  tW  fusion  of 
iron  ore  in  the  smelting  furnaces  worked 
with  heate^  air,  are,  hdwever,  still  dry 
coals. 

3d*.  Fkfally,  the  fitt,  bituminous,  adhesive 
coals, /which  change  their  volume,  and 
swel|/  by  the.  Action  of  fire,  appear  still  to 
require  a  transformation  into  coke,  to 
give  advantageous  results  in  the  smelting  of 
iron,  ore. 
Quality  op  the  pig  won  and  bar  iron 

obtained   in   the    works    using    the 

ftEATBD  AIR  BLAST. 

r    The  iron  for  castings  in  Scotland  bears 


a  less  commercial  value  than  that  of  StaT 
fordshire.  The  first  were  quoted  in  the 
Liverpool    market,  in  the    month  of  July 

2633;  last,  at  4*.  15*.  sterling  per  ton,  whilst 
e  Staffordshire  iron  sold,  at  the  same  time, 
for6J. 

The  difference  between  the  price  of  these 
kinds,  together  with  the  prejudice  generally 
entertained  that  the  hot  blast  is  unfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  led  some  to  doubt 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
method.  The  numerous  observations  I 
have  made*  tend,  on  the  contrary,  n>  prove 
that,  for  cast  iron,  at  least,  the  products  of 
the  furnace  working  with  hinted  air  afo 
superior  to  those  of  the  cold  blast.  The 
less  value  of  the  Scotch  iron  is  no  evidence 
agahrtt  this  opinion.  In  fact,  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
mbst  suitable  for  castings,  and  has  always 
borne  a  higher  price  than  that  front  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  Great  Britain ;  perhaps,  - 
also,  the  great  difference  in  price  Between 
the  Scotch  and  Staffordshire  irons  may  be 
accounted  for  by  commercial  circumstances, 
for  the  Scotch  now  make  iron  much  cheaper 
than  others,  and  the  production  being  in- 
creased almost  one-third,  by  the  employ- 
ment df  heated  air  alone,  the  iron  masters 
have  thought  it  to  their  interest  to  reduce 
the  price  of  their  iron,  which  they  are  en- ' 
abled  to  do  without  loss. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  this  important 
question  could  be  decided  by  direct  experi- 
ments ;  hut  for  want  of  such,  I  will  state 
the  uses  of  these  different  products  in  the 
arts— uses  which  are,  perhaps,  as  conclu- 
sive as  experiments. 

In  the  works  near  Glasgow,  they  make 
iron  only  for  the  foundry  ;  I  have  seen  the 
iron  which  they  produce  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  castings,  which  require 
great  strength  and  softness,  to  wit :  steam 
engine  cylinders,  boilers,  gas  pipes,  mill 
gearings  &c. 

At  Birtly,  near  Newcastle,  and  at  But- 
terly*  near  Derby,  I  have  also  seen  steam 
engine  cylinders,  pipes  for  water  pumps, 
and  fastenings  for  iron  bridges. 

I  should  state  that  the  furnace  of  Torte- 
ron,  at  the  Fdurchambault  works,  in  the 
Nievre,  produces,  since  the  use  of  this  plan, 
gray  iron,  which  competes  in  the  market 
with  that  from  England. 

The  iron  manufactured  from  hot  blast 
pigs  is  also  of  Very  good  quality. 

At  Cbdrier  Park,  near  Derby,  this  iron  is 
employed  in  the  constitution  of  different 
parts  of  the  steam  engine,  of  chains  for 
suspension  bridges,  and  of  straps  and  cross- 
bars in  iron  bridges. 

The  iron  produced  at  the  Tyne  works  is 
wrought  into  sheets,  for  steam  boilers, 
gasometers,  &c. 

At  Wednesbury,  the  iron  is  also  of  good 
quality,  and  serves  for  purposes  which  re- 
quire great  strength. 

These  different  examples  prove  that,  by 
means  of  the  hot  blast  plan,  as  well  as  by 
the  old  mode,  superior  metal  can  be  made 
for  foundry  purposes,  and  which  is  well 
adapted  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron ; 
but  it  must  not  be  thought  that,  by  means 
of  this  plan,  the  faults  which  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  ore,  or  coal,  can  be  cor- 
rected. 


PROBABLE  CAUSES  O?  THE  INCREASE 
HEAT,  DOE  TO  THE  V*E  OF  HEATED  AIR. 

t  have  remarked  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  this  report,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  furnaces  Worked  with  heated  air 
appears  to  be  higher  than  in  those  where 
combustion  is  sustained  by  the  use  of  cold 
air ;  all  the  indications  which  are  usually 
considered  as  guides  for  the  working  of 
gie  furnace  unite  in  proving  this  assertion. 


AJDVOCATB  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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The  scoria  does  not  attach  (itself  above 
the  tuyeres ;  the  color  of  the  fire,  in  this 
part  ot  the  furnace,  is  so  white  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  eyes;  the  scorias,  which 
are  very  liquid,  flow  with  facility  ;  the  metal 
being  hotter,  can  be  cast  directly  into  the 
most  delicate  objects.  The  quantity  of  ore 
in  each  charge  is  augmented  in  a  great  pro- 
portion, whilst  the  quantity  of  flux  is  de- 
creased. This  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  melting  is,  of  itself,  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  increased  temperature  of  the  furnace  ; 
it  indicates  to  us  that  the  earthy  matters 
find  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  with  a  small 
addition  of  flux. 

Probably  it  is  to  this  excess  of  tempera- 
ture that  we  should  attribute  the  faculty  of 
employing  certain  coals  in  a  crude  state, 
the  transformation  of  which  into  coke  ap- 
peared indispensable,  at  a  less  elevation  of 
temperature. 

In  spite  of  these  certain  proofs,  of  the  in- 
creased temperature  by  the  introduction  of 
hot  air  into  the  furnaces,  we  cannot  de- 
monstrate its  existence  in  a  positive  manner; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that,  to  a  certain  point, 
a  reason  for  this  phenomenon  may  be  given, 
by  comparing  that  which  passes  in  the 
furnace,  by  the  constant  introduction  of  air, 
to  that  which  takes  place  by  the  mixture  of 
two  liquors  of  different  temperatures,  which 
we  know  will  produce  a  mean  temperature. 
The  comparisons  which  I  establish  appear 
to  me  to  be  just,  though  the  furnaces  are  in 
circumstances  very  different  from  the 
liquids  having  a  given  temperature,  because 
the  heat  is  reproduced  without  intermix- 
ture, by  the  combination  of  carbon  and 
oxygen. 

By  admitting  this  cause  of  the  augmenta-, 
tion  of  heat,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
very  slight ;  on  account  of  the  great  diffe- 
rence which  exists  between  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace,  and  that  of  the  air  which 
sustains  the  combustion  ;  a  difference  that 
we  have  no  accurate  means  of  appreciating. 
I  will  show  hereafter  that  this  cause  is  not 
so  feeble  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

There  -is,  I  believe,  another  much  raore 
powerful  cause,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate ;  it  results  from  combinations, 
which  could  not  be  produced  at  the  Ordinary 
temperature  of  tbe  furnace,  and  which  are 
developed  by  the  augmentation  of  heat  due 
to  the  substitution  of  hot  for  cold  air. 

We  see  constantly,  in  our  laboratories, 
examples  of  this  phenomenon ;  substances 
which  are  acted  upon  slowly,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  by  acids,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  dissolved  with 
facility  when  the  liquor  is  slightly  heated, 
and  the  combination  formed  often  becomes 
itself  a  powerful  source  of  heat.  The 
operation  of  the  smelting  furnaces  presents 
to  us,  perhaps,  similar  circumstances.  The 
bitumen,  and  certain  gases,  which  cannot 
burn  at  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
using  cold  air,  becomes  ignited  by  the  feeble 
augmentation  of  heat  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  heated  air;  and  the  little 
smoke  which  passes  out  from  the  tunnel 
head  when  crude  coal  is  consumed,  and  also 
the  color  of  the  flame,  authorizes  the  belief 
that  the  bitumen,  the  hydrogen  gas,  &c,  are 
almost  wholly  consumed. 

This  supposition  naturally  answers  the 
objection  that  may  be  made/ that,  even  ad- 
mitting a  certain  augmentation  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  introduction  of  heated  air,  there 
ean  be  no  .diminution  in  the  quantity  of  fuel 
consumed,  because  the  diminished  amount 
of  fuel  used  in  the  furnace  is  compensated 
for  by  that  required  to  heat  the  air. 

We  have  stated  that  the-  quantity  of  air 
injected  into  the  furnace  could,  by  its  great 
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mass,  have  the  power  of  cooling  it  to  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

This  mass  of  air  was  raised  in  the  Scotch 
works,  before  the  adoption  of  the  hot  air 
plan,  to  2800  cubic  feet  per  minnte,  weigh- 
ing 214£  pounds.  The  quantity  of  air  In- 
jected in  each  day,  therefore,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  140  tons. 
.  The  total  amount  of  coal,  jnineral,  and 
flux,  does  not  exceed  thirty-four  tons ;  the 
weight  of  air,  therefore,  injected  into  the 
furnace,  is  more  than  four  times  that  of  the 
solid  materials  used  in  the  same  time. 

We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  so  con- 
siderable a  mass,  of  which  only  a  fifth  part 
sustains  combustion,  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  produce  a  much  greater  refri- 
geration than  when  raised  to  the  tempera*, 
ture  of  more  than  600  degrees. 

A  circumstance  which  still  tends  to  dimi- 
nish, in  a  great  degree,  the  refrigerating 
power  of  the  air,  by  the  use  of  the  new  plan, 
is,  that  the  quantity  of  air  is  much  less.  In 
the  furnaces  of  Scotland  that  we  have  taken 
for  example,  the  quantity  is  reduced  from 
2800  cubic  feet,  to  2100  per  minute,  or 
tweuty-five  per  cent.* 

We  can  calculate  the  influence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  air  npon  the  heat  developed 
each  instant,  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  ; 
but  it  appears  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
augmentation  which  results  from  new  com- 
binations, caused  by  the  combustion  of  the 
bitumen  and  carburetted  gases,  because  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science, 
estimate  the  temperature  in  the  interior  of 
the  furnace ;  the  few  observations  that  pre- 
cede, though  not  giving  any  idea  of  the  real 
influence  of  the  heated  air,  appear  to  me,  at 
least,  to  establish  that  it  is  very  considerable. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  details  into,  which  I  have  entered 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  works  using 
heated  air,  have,  perhaps,  prevented  the 
reader  from  seizing  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  plan;  I  deem  it,  therefore, 
useful  to  recapitulate  briefly — 

I.  In  all  the  works,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  its  introduction  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  the  products,  an  economy  in 
the  consumption  of  fbel,  and  of  flux,  as  well 
as  in  the  expense  of  labor,  and  incidentals 

II.  These  advantages  have  followed  in 
the  same  progressive  ratio  as  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  air  has  been  heated. 

III.  The  production  of  metal  has  gener- 
ally increased. 

IV.  The  quantity  of  combustible  matters 
burnt  in  the  furnace*  appears  to  be  nearly 
the  same  where  the  heated  air  is  used,  as 
betore  with  cold  air ;  the  daily  corisumptiop 
at  the  Clyde  being  eighteen  tons  of  coke,  to 
obtain  six  ton*  of  metal ;  now  it  is  eighteen 
tons  of  coal,  to  produce  nine  tons  of  metal. 

V.  The  metal  produced  in  the  furnaces 

*  The  specific  heat  of  water  being  represented  hy 
1.0000,  that  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  0.2669,  from 
which  it  result*  that  a  gramme  of  air  at  322°  Cent., 
(612°  Fah.)  the  temperature  at  which  the  air  is  inject- 
ed into  the  Clyde  furnace,  would  raise  0.733  gms  of 
water  to  100°,  (212°  F.)  supposing. the  ah*  reduced  to 
10°,  (60°;)  and  aa  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  each 
minute  is  124,770  gms.,  the  heat  which  results  fium 
this  mass  is  represented  by  01,463  gms.  of  watert 
raised  to  100°. 

The  charges  at  the  Clyde  works  are  now  34.416  kilo- 
gramme* of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  23.00  kil. 
per  minute,  which,  after  deducting  the  waste  by  ashes, 
water,  and  gas,  which  escapes  without  being  burnt, 
may  be  taken  at  a  maximum  of  20.30  kil.;  the  complete 
oombottioii  of  this  quantity  of  coal  would  raise,  m  each 
minute,  1,465  kil.  of  water,  from  0  to  100°  centigrade ; 
the  increase  of  temperature  which  results  from  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  322°  cent,  compared. with 
that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal,  would  be  as 
92  to  1465,  or  one-sixteenth.  This  is  the  least  ratio, 
tbe  quantity  of  oxygen  being  insufficient  to  transform 
all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid, 


worked  with  heated  air  is  generally  gray» 
and  fit  for  tbe  foundry ;  nevertheless,  this 
plan  is  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
works  of^rbtch  the  pig  irdn  m  all,  or  in  part, 
manufactured  into  bar  iron,  (Codner  Pack* 
Tyne,  Wednesbury,  &».)  It  is  only  neces- 
sary, for  this  purpose,  to  change  the  propor- 
tions of  ore  and  fuel. 

VI.  In  many  works,  the  combustion  re- 
quires much  less  heated,  than  it  did  cold, 
air ;  at  the  Clyde,  for  example,  the  same 
blast  engine  which  served  with  difficulty  for 
three  furnaces,  now  blows  four.  The  eco- 
nomy in  motive  force  is  not  proportional  to 
the  diminished  quantity  of  the  Mast,  because 
a  certain  power  is  required  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  air  in  the  beating  apparatus, 
and  the  resistance  which  results  from  the 
expansion  of  the  air  by  the  heat,  Thto  last 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  increasing  tbe 
size  of  the  tuyeres,  their  diameter  having 
been  increased  from  two  and  -a  fcnff  to  three 
inches  ;  the  increased  diameter  of  the  tuy- 
eres is  also  neoessary  to  diminish  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  of  air,  when  introduced 
into  the  furnace. 

VII.  When,  as  at  Torteron,  a  dhnrantfon 
in  the  quantity  of  air  does  not  result  from 
increasing  the  temperature,  additional 
power  is  required  to  move  the  blowing  ma- 
chine 

VIII.  The  substitution  of  heated  for  edld 
air,  in  the  fusion  of  iron  ore,  »  marked  al- 
most immediately  by  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  mdtal,  which  becomes  more  carbto- 
uized ;  the  charges  descend  more  slowry, 
but  the  working  is  accelerated  by  augment- 
ing the  proportion  of  ore. 

Relative  to  the  Apparatus  : 

IX.  The  apparatus  formed  by  joining 
pipes jof  large  diameter,  whioh  receive  the 
air,  and  of  small  pipes,  in  which  it  is 
heated,  and  dilated,  appears  to  me  to  be  pre. 
ferable  to  that  composed  of  a  series  of  pipes, 
of  great  diameter ;  requiring  a  smaller  space* 
being  less  costly  in  the  construction,  and 
consuming  less  fuel  than  the  last  named ; 
besides,  the  temperature  is  not  uniform  Sh 
all  parts  of  this  apparatus,  and  a  current  is 
usually  formed  in  the  centre,  of  diminished 
temperature. 

X.  To  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
velocity  of  the  air  submitted  to  the  action  Of 
the  heat,  and  to  avoid  the  resistance  due  to 
its  expansion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  small  pipes  should  be  more  ex- 
tended than  that  of  the  large  pipe  whfch  re- 
ceives the  air  from  the  blowing  machine.** 

XT.  The  ulterior  capacity  of  the  small 
tubes  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  voluble 
of  air  injected  into  the  furnace ;  by  this  dis- 
position, the  air  remains  a  longer  time  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  heat,  and  acquires  a 
more  elevated  temperature. 

XII.  From  this  last  condition,  the  appara- 
tus placed  on  the  t runnel  head  appears  to 
he  of  but  little  advantage  to  furnaces  using 
coal ;  sufficient  size  cannot  be  given  to  ifc 
to  enable  the  air  to  remain  long  enough ;  to 
remedy  this  evil,  the  air  is  made  to  pas* 
over  another  fire  placed  near  the  tuyere. 

Relative  to  the  Fuel : 

XIII.  The  coals,  very  rich  in  coke,  which 
are  dry,  and  resemble  anthracite,  can  fee 
employed  in  a  crude  state,  in  furnaces  woriL 
ing  even  with  cold  air. 

XIV.  The  coals  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  volatile  matters,  (30  to  35  per 
100,)  but  which  are  not  very  adhesive*  and 
do  not  change  form  during,  combustion* 
serve,  without  being  carbonized,  to  work  in- 
furnaces  using  air  heated  to  300°  Cent. 

XV.  It  appears,  finally,  that  fat  and  bitu- 
minous coals,  like  those  of  Newcastle,  which, 
are  fit  for  the  fusion  of  ,iron,  must,  even 
with  the  hot  blast,  be  transformed  into  coke, 
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Rbxarks   on   Competition  Plans  for 
Buildihqs. — Every  person,  whose  attention 
has  been  in  the  least  degree+directed  to 
architecture,  must  have  observed  that,  in 
the  present  day,  the  practice  of  procuring 
plans  for  buildings,  by  public  competition, 
i*  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent.    It t 
is*  perhaps,  only  of  late  years*  that  this 
.custom  has  been  generally  acted  upon ;  and 
ft  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  case 
of  public    buildings  than  in   those  of  a 
private  nature.     When  a  public  building  is 
•bout  to  be  erected  -,  the  parties  advertise  a 
description  of  what  is  wanted,  offering, 
.  generally,  a  premium  for  the  best  plan,  or 
for  that  which  shall    be  finally  adopted. 
Sometimes  the  successful  competitors  have 
nothing  for  their  reward  but  that  of  being 
employed  to  conduct  the  work,  for  which 
they  are  paid  as  in  ordinary  cases.    The 
plans  submitted  are,  or  should  be,  distin- 
guished by  a  private  mark,  referring  to  a 
sealed  letter  sent  by  the  competitor,  in  which 
his  real  address  is  to  be  found  ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens    that   there  will  be 
from  forty  to  fifty  of  such  plans  sent  in, 
varying,  of  course,  in  equally  numerous 
degrees  of  merit.     Not  a  few  of  these 
drawings  are  the  result  of  great   labor, 
seldom  occupying  the  time  of  the  competitor 
for  less    than    three  weeks,  and,  if  the 
building  be  very  extensive,  and  the  design 
well  matured,  having  employed  his  sole 
attention  for  months    together.    The  un- 
successful competitor,  consequently,  sus- 
tains a  very  serious  loss ;  as  he  is  not  like 
the  landscape  or  figure  painter,  who  can 
carry  his  drawings  to  the  market ;  the  plans 
of  the  architect  can  be  of  no  use  but  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended*    In  fact,  there  eannot  be,  in  any 
other  profession,  a  competition  which  re- 
quires such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
competitor,  as  in  architecture ;  and,  were 
this  sufficiently  impressed   on  the  public 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  labors 
of  the  architect  would,  in  all  such  cases, 
be  more  duly  appreciated,  and,  at  least,  re- 
warded with  an  [impartial  distribution  of 
justice. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  sufficient 
time  is  seldom  allowed  by  the  advertisers 
for  preparing  the  plans  ;  for  it  will  be  con- 
fessed  by  every  architect,  that  the  faults  |of 
his  composition  will  be  easier  detected  by 
himself,  after  it  has  been :  laid  aside  for  a 
time;  we  should  say,  therefore,  that  six 
months,  at  least,  should  be  given,  or  even 
a  longer  period,  according  as  the  subject 
may  require. 

Although  the  system  of  competition  in 
architecture  is  accompanied  with  no  small 
expense  to  the  parites  |  competing,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  when,  rightly  con- 
ducted, it  is  conducive  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages to  the  public,  and  is  the  only  true 
method  of  eliciting  the  brightest  talents,  of 
the  country,  especially  when  the  premium 
held  out  is  of  sufficient  value  to  induce 
proficient  architects  to  come  forward  with 
their  works ;  and,  surely,  the  erection  of  a 
building  which  is  destined  to  continue  for 
ages,  standing  forth  to  prosteritv  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  architectural  genius  of  our 
time,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  assiduous 
attention.  The  practice  has  also  a  benefi- 
cial effect,  in  affording  to  a  young  architect 
facilities,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
possess,  of  pushing  himself  forward.  Pri- 
vate competition  plans  are  sometimes  re- 
quired, where  the  competitors  are  pre. 
viously  chosen  out,  and  where  all  are  paid 
a  certain  amount  for  their  trouble,  whether 
successful  or  not;  this  is  certainly  the  roost 


liberal  method,  and  should  be  adopted  where 
the  funds  are  sufficient. 

In  most  cases  where  a  decision  is  made 
on  competition  plans,  the  judges  consist  of 
men  who  are  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  task,  and  whose  fancy  is  easily  carried 
away  by   a  gaudy   picture,   the    intrinsic 
merits  of  which  they  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating ;  or,  perhaps,  by  a  design  which 
has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it  but  that 
of  being  so  common-place  in  its  character, 
as  to  be  more  familiar  to  their  ideas  than 
one  of  higher  pretensions.    Indeed,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  men,  whoss  pursuits  of 
I  life  are  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
l  ject,  as  never  even  to  have  led  them  to  the 
inspection  of  a  simple  plan   of  a  house, 
should  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  a  number  of   elaborate  drawings.     It 
often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  judges  are 
so  bewildered  with  the  brilliant  display  be- 
fore them,  that  they  readily  give  way  to 
some  almost  equally  ignorant  but  pretending 
builder,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  to  the 
architectural  oracle  of  their  body,  and  who, 
it  may  be  supposed,  will  not  let  slip  such 
an  opportunity  of  serving  his  own  ends. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  an 
uncharitable    conclusion ;     but,    certainly, 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
sinister    influences    have,  in  many  cases, 
had  an  undue  weight,  and   it  is   the   par- 
ticular object  of  this  article  to  point  out 
these  grievances. 

On  such  occasions  as  that  we  are  just 
referring  to,  the  most  obvious  method  of 
proceeding,  and  that  which  would  be  the 
most  entirely  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
partiality,  would  be  to  name  two  or  more 
architects,  of  acknowledged  celebrity  in  their 
profession,  (and  residing  at  a  distance,)  to 
whom  the  plans  should  be  sent  ibr  final  de- 
cision. Care  should  also  be  taken  by  all 
judges,  in  forming  their  decision,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  terms  of  the  competition;  for, 
although  the  value  or  cost  of  tl*e  building 
required  by  the  advertisement  be  strictly 
attended  to  by  some  competitors,  yet  there 
are  others  who  will  disregard  it,  and  will 
produce  an  elegant  design,  although  its  ex- 
pense  should  be  double  the  stipulated  esti- 
mate, and  who,  by  this  trick,  may  blind  the 
judgment  of  the  umpires,  and  carry  off  the 
prize. 

The  undue  means  which  are  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  competitors  to  forward  their 
own  cause,  are  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  : 
some  have  been  known  openly  to  carry 
about  their  designs,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing votes,  before  the  general  election: 
some  unfairly  attach  their  names  to  their 
plans,  (instead  of  using  a  private  mark,  as 
they  ought  to  do,)  in  the. hope  that  their 
friends  may  exert  undue  influence  in  their 
favor,  or  form  a  vain  confidence  in  their 
own  importance,  which  leads  them  to  expect 
that  the  name  alone  will  produce  a  favora- 
ble impression ;  and  some  have  even  been 
known  surreptitiously  to  withdraw  their 
designs  from  the  exhibition,  in  order  to  add 
im  provements  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  designs  of  another :  nay,  such  is  the 
total  want  of  principle,  and  disregard  of 
justice  to  the  competitors,  shown  in  some 
cases,  that  an  instance  could  be  brought 
forward  where  one  of  the  competitors  was 
appointed  the  judge!  This  competitor 
judge  most  naturally  gave  his  decision  in 
favor  of  his  own  desigus,  and  the  unsuc. 
cessful  competitors  were  dismissed  with  the 
most  cogent  and  satisfactory  argument, 
that  "  the  judge  was  a  man  of  such  respec- 
tability, that  he  would  not  have  chosen  his 
own  design,  unless" he  had  considered  it  the 
best !"  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  lan- 
guage could  be  so  sophisticated  as  to  apolo- 


gise for  such  conduct !   Thus  it  is  that  nine 
out  of  ten  competitions  are  decided,  and  thus 
are  the  architects  treated  who  have  spent  a 
large  portion  of  their  valuable  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.     It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  isolated  cases  occur* 
though  few  and  far  between,   where   no 
complaints  .of  this  nature  can  be  made, 
and  where  'fair  play  has  been  allowed  to 
have  had  full  scope.    The   Tron  Church 
steeple,  Edinburgh,  erected,  in  1828,  by  Uie  • 
architects  Messrs.  R.  and  R.  Disk  son,  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  fair  com'* 
petition  ;  the  choice  ot*  the  plan  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  then  magistrates  of 
the  city,  who  made  their  election  from  n 
great  number  of  designs.    Considering  its 
cost,  this  steeple,  for  aptness,  originality, 
|  and  picturesque  beauty,  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  in  any  country.    It  would  not  be 
easy  to  cite  many  instances  of  the  flame 
kind  in .  Scotland,   but  we    may  mention 
another,  vir>. :  Burns'  monument  at  Ayr,  by 
Thomas   Hamilton,    Esq.,   of  Edinburgh. 
This  is  an  exquisite  gem  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, of  which  school  its  tasteful  archi- 
tect is  a  distinguished  disciple.     Finally,  it . 
is  evident  that  the  grievance  here  com- 
plained of,  and  which  calls  so  loudly  for  re- 
dress, is  in  no  way  amenable  to  the  civil 
law,  unless  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  be- 
fore hinted  at,  viz. :  where  the  judges  do 
not  abide  by  the  advertised  terms  of  the 
competition.    Even  in  such  cases,  we  are 
not  sure  how  far  they  lay  themselves  open 
to  have  their  proceedings  legally  called  in 
question,  so  that  an  appeal  can  onlv  be 
made   to  the  moral  rectitude  of  society ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  evil  only  re. 
quires  to  be  fairly  exposed,  to  be,  in  time* 
totally  eradicated. 
Edinburgh,  October,  1834. 

Obituaiit.— The  Orang  Outang.  or  wild  man  of 
the  woods,  which  has  lately  Attracted  such  crowds 
at  Pcalc's  Museum,  died  on  Saturday  at  12  M.  af- 
ter an  illness  of  one  week.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  his  death,  a  postmortem  examination 
was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  museum. — 
[Transcript.] 

On  Friday  ni^ht,  the  tiger  in  the  menagerie  in 
Sixth-street^  Philadelphia,  contrived  to  escape  from 
his  cape,  and  having  a  good  appetite,  he  beset  the 
little  Shetland  pony  that  belonged  to  the  same 
concern.  Having  despatched  the  horse,  he  turned 
to  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
and  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces  but  for  the  time- 
ly interposition  of  some  of  the  attendants.  Tho 
beast  was  killed  and  the  man  saved. — [Transcript.  J 

.  [From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  oflUh  in  St.] 
Another  Steamboat  Accident. — The  Htrot 
Onpt.  Page,  struck  a  snag  near  Sandy,  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  immediately  sunk  to  the  hurricane 
deck.  She  had  a  heavy  load  of  dry  eoods  on 
board,  principally  for  this  city  and  Louisville.  The 
Hero  liad  laid  by  for  fog,  which  had  partially 
cleared  off  when  she  put  out ;  but  it  suddenly  bo- 
cam  j  so  dense,  as  to  obscure  the  shore,  and  the 
nearest  objects.  Her  passengers  were  brought 
do.vn  by  the  Huntress.  No  loss  of  life,  or  any 
serious  injury,  except  to  the  boat  and  cargo.  The 
boat  can  be  raised  ag.iin,when  the  watorfalb  a  few 
feet. 

Explosion.— On  Thursday,  9th  inst.  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  forrnoon,  an  explosion  took  place  in  one  of 
the  graining  mills  in  the  powder  factory  of  D.  Ro- 
gers, Esq.  near  Newburg.  The  mill  had  not  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  a  week  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  accident,  which  ran  in  no  feasible  man- 
ner be  accounted  for.  There  were,  fortunately,  ohtv 
two  persons  in  the  building,  who  were  both  ktlloti, 
viz :  Henry  Glossing,  a  young  unmarried  man,  and 
John  .Sutherland,  a  married  man,  but  without  any 
other  family.  The  former  was  thrown  a  consioC 
erable  distance  into  the  field  adjoining,  and  bore, 
but  slight  marks  of  external  injur}' — the  latter  was 
dreadfully  mangled.  The  explosion  waa  heard  at 
Fishkill,  and  for  several  miles  n round.— [Journal  of 
Commerce.] 
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On  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Pro* 
fessorship. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanner's  Register : 

Barboursville,  July  23, 1835. 
Sir, — It  has  been  a  settled  conviction 
on  my  mind  for  years,  that  a  professor- 
•hip  of  agriculture — a  pattern  farm,  and 
such  a  paper  as  yours,  united  therewith, 
would  be  productive  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit  to  the  commonwealth.  The  space  of 
a  letter  is* too  confined  to  admit  of  one 
half  being  stated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it 
would  elevate  the  science — add  dignity  to 
the  pursuit — call  off  from  encumbered  vo- 
cations a  portion  of  the  mind  of  our  citi- 
zens now  lost  to  the  community — present 
a  rallying  point  for  all  the  scattered  in- 
formation of  the  land — reduce  to  the  test 
of  experiment  every  theory  plausible 
enough  to  justify  it — by  the  same  stand, 
ard  to  prove  the  value  of  every  discovery 
or  improvement — promote  economy  by 
causing  one  experiment  for  many — a  cer 
tain  and  rapid  communication,  through 
the  State,  of  the  results — furnish  a  sure 
means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  our 
climate — the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 
the  year — the  seasons  when  drought  most 
generally  prevails — and  by  consequence, 
furnish  data  to  guide  the  husbandman  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops,  both  as  to  time 
and  kind.  But  I  must  stop — for  I  find  no 
end  to  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  such  an  establishment.  Let  me, 
however,  add  one  more.  All  these  things 
are  to  be  done  before  the  youth  of  Vir- 
ginia— the  future  men  of  the  common. 
wealth,  destined  eventually  to  influence 
her  destiny.  A  portion  of  these,  select- 
ed from  every  part  of  the  state,  (say  one 
to  each  congressional  or  senatorial  dis- 
trict,) of  promise,  but  unablo,  from  pover- 
ty, to  educate  themselves,  to  become  the 
adopted  children  of  the  state,  would  be 
able  by  alternate  labor  and  study,  alike  to 
keep  up  the  farm,  and  to  improve  them- 
selves* Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  the  pro- 
fbundest  consideration,  whether  every 
student  of  the  University  would  not  profit 
by  a  few  hours  work  daily,  in  the  proper 
season.  These  being  my  views,  I  submit 
to  you  whether  it  does  not  behoove  the 
tillers  of  the  earth  to  make  an  effort  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  attend  to  their 
neglected  interests.  How  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  I  answer,  as  every  other  sect  ef- 
fects every  thing  by  conventions — to  that 
nlternative  we  must  also  resorL  What 
say  you  to  such  a  convention,  to  meet  in 
Richmond  the  first  Monday  in  January  ? 
Let  any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
object  attend.  Let  each  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  the  State  be  represented  there. 
If  it  be  asked  what  good  can  come  of  it, 
the  answer  is,  let  us  try  it.  A  free  com- 
munion of  the  intelligence  of  the  land 
cannot  be  altogether  unproductive  of  good 
fruit.  •  Apart  from  what  can  be  done  by 
such  a  convention  on  its  own  means,  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  legislature 
under  the  weighty  sanctions  of  their  uni- 
ted wishes,  to  do  something  for  us.  If 
£he  view  which  I  suggest  is  esteemed 


impracticable,  they  may  incorporate  an 
agricultural  society  in  each  congressional 
district,  and  award  a  small  sum  to  each, 
to  be  distributed  in  premiums,  after  the 
manner  of  New-York  and  other  states* 

But  it  is  objected  that  it  will  cost  some- 
thing. Have  we  not  as  a  class  offered 
our  fleece  annually,  without  a  murmur,  to 
be  appropriated  to  other  improvements  ? 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  in  turn  we  should 
require  a  small  portion  of  our  own  to  be 
applied  to  our  peculiar  benefit  ?  A  small 
portion  of  the  interest  paid  annually  by 
the  University,  would  in  a  few  years  put 
our  scheme  completely  in  operation,  and 
I  verily  believe  after  that  it  would  be  able 
to  support  itself.  However,  all  these 
things  might  be  discussed  in  convention, 
and  digested  in  a  form  that  would  be  most 
acceptable.  And  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  for  once  wo  should  have  a  con- 
vention whose  sole  object  would  be  the 
good  of  the  country — a  spectacle  so  sin- 
gular in  these  times,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  as  consolatory  as  the  oasis  to  the 
weary  traveller  of  the  desert. 

If  you  agree  with  me  on  this  point,  you 
can  greatly  promote  the  object  by  inviting 
the  meeting  in  your  journal.  If  I  thought 
my  name  would  be  of  any  service,  you 
would  be  at  liberty  to  use  it  with  my  re- 
marks. But  I  fear  not.  However,  do  as 
you  please.  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to 
do  something.  Better  heads  than  mine 
may  suggest  better  plans,  to  which  I  will 
most  cordially  submit. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  high  consi- 
deration. Jambs  Babbour. 


From  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic] 

To  Dye  Woollens. — Last  September  t 
was  at  the  exhibition  in  Burlington,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  much  pleased  at  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  ladies  of  that  neighborhood, 
in  manufacturing  so  many  excellent  arti- 
ticles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  exhibi- 
tion. For  this  they  deserve  great  credit : 
but  I  observed  that  in  many  articles,  parti- 
cularly the  carpeting,  that  though  the 
spinning  and  weaving  were  well  done,  in 
most  of  them  the  coloring  was  deficient, 
which  I  attribute  to  their  not  having  proper 
instruction  in  that  branch  of  the  business, 
and  have  therefore  made  out  the  following 
directions  for  dying,  and  I  hope  you  will 
publish  it  for  their  benefit,  viz : 

Woollen  yarn  may  be  dyed  yellow  by 
boiling  it  for  an  hour  with  about  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  in  alum,  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  then  plunging  it,  without 
being  rinsed,  in  a  bath  previously  prepared, 
by  boiling  black  oak  bark,  (as  ground 
for  tanners,)  in  water ;  the  yarn  is  to  be 
boiled  in  this,  and  turned  until  it  has  ac- 
quired tho  wished-for  shade ;  the  oak  bark 
should  be  strained  out  of  the  liquid.  It 
would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  add 
one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  each  pound 
of  alum  used.  After  the  yarn  is  dyed  it 
should  be  well  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water. 

Wooilens  ma}'  be  dyed  blue  by  dissolving 
one  ounce  of  good  indigo  in  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid.)  This  must 
be  done  in  a  glass  or  stone  vessel,  powder- 
ing the  indigo  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 


vitriol;  to  the  solution  one  ounce. of  dry 
pearl-ash  is  to  be  added.  The  yarn  must 
be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  one  ounce  of 
cream  tartar,  to  every  six  pounds  of  yarn ; 
the  boiling  to  continue  at  least  one  hour ; 
it  is  then  to  be  thrown,  without  rinsing,  into 
a  water  bath  containing  a  greater  or  small- 
er quantity  of  dissolved  indigo,  according 
to  the  shade  wished  for.  In  this  bath  it 
must  be  boiled,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
color,  and  then  washed. 

Green  can  be  dyed  by  adding  as  much 
of  the  dissolved  indigo  to  the  bark  bath, 
prepared  for  yellow,  as -with  the  proper 
shade.  The  cloth  having  been  boiled  with 
alum  and  tartar,  as  directed  for  yellow,  is 
to  be  put  into  the  mixture,  and  the. same 
method  pursued  as  directed  for  dying  that 
color.  I  would  observe  that  there  are  many 
methods  of  dying  blue,  many  of  them  prac- 
tically known  in  the  families  of  most  form- 
ers, and  therefore  will  probably  be  preferred 
by  them,  but  this  method  is  *nost  certain 
and  most  convenient  for  obtaining  a  fine 
green. 

A  good  red  may  be  obtained  by  boiling 
Nicaragua  wood  in  water  until  the  color  is 
extracted,  and  then  straining  the  liquor  ; 
the  yarn  having  been  prepared  in  alum 
water  as  previously  directed,  is  to  be  boiled 
in  it  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
other  colors.  Different  shades  may  be 
produced  by  adding  a  little  copperas. 

Wool  may  be  dyed  black  by  the  fol- 
lowing method — first  prepare  a  bath  by 
boiling  one  pound  of  black  oak  bark,  to 
every  ten  pounds  of  yarn,  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water.  In  this  bath  the  wool 
is  to  be  boiled  for  two  hours,  it  is  to  be  put 
into  a  bath  composed  of  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  copperas,  and  two  pounds  of  log- 
wood, for  every  ten  pounds  of  yarn,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  ;  in  this  it  must 
be  kept  for  two  hours  more,  at  a  scalding 
heat,  frequently  taking  it  out  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air  during  the  operation. 

A  Mechanic. 

[From  tho  Southern  Agriculturist.] 
Rare  and  Valuable  Seeds  and 
Stinoless  Bees. — We  introduce  to  our 
reader^  the  promised  letter  of  Henry  Per* 
rine,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Compeche.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  in  our  last  number, 
we  acknowledged  the  receipt  from  this 
gentleman,  of  a  hive  of  stingless  Bees ; 
they  have  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
one,  whose  public  siprit  will  cause  him  to 
regard  himself  as  the  husbandman  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives ;  he  will  se- 
cond the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Consul  at 
Campeche,  in  conferring  upon  us  a  gift 
so  interesting.  This  has  not  been  the 
first  evidence  of  the  liberal  interest  felt 
by  Mr.  Perrine,  in  promoting  the  intro. 
ductioo  of  valuable  products  from  abroad  ; 
and  if  our  motives  were  purely  selfish, 
we  still  might  very  consistently  wish, 
what  we  now  offer  in  pure  thankfulness, 
a  renewal  of  his  health,  and  of  his  public 
office  in  sony?  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

**  Consulate  U.  S.  A. 
Campeche,  June  18th,  1835. 

To  tho  Editor  of  the  Southern  Affrirnttaritt : 

Sir,— Although  on  the  eve  of  my  return 
to  the  United  States,  yet  as  the  schooner 
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Carolina  Brutus,  now  returning  to  Charles 
ton,  is  the  only  vessel  which,  during  eight 
years,  has  afforded  a  direct  communica- 
tion between  this  port  and  yours,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  few  minutes  allowed  me  to 
send  you  a  few  products  of  this  penin- 
sula. 

I  name  first,  a  paper  of  the  beans, 
which  produce  the  root  here,  called  Jica- 
ina  (Dolichus  bulboses?)  as  the  success 
of  Mr,  Skinner,  in  Baltimore,  justifies  the 
belief  that  in  your  latitude  it  will  flourish 
and  become  a  valuable  addition  to  your 
horticultural,  or  even  agricultural  resour- 
ces. Next  you  will  find  a  paper  of  the 
four-winged  pods  of  another  leguminous 
plant,  which  rapidly  grows  into  very  orna- 
mental trees  (Piscidia  Campechana,) 
whose  wood  (here  called  Habi)  is  as 
highly  prized  for  ship  building  in  Cam. 
peche,  as  is  the  live  oak  in  the  United 
States,  or  the  teak  in  the  East  Indies : 
and  has  the  much  greater  merit  than 
both,  inasmuch  as  he  who  plants  the  seed 
may  profitably  cut  the  timber.  1  also 
send  a  smalt  quantity  of  nankin  colored, 
and  of  kidney  shaped  seed  cotton,  which 
will  speak  for  themselves  in  a  cotton 
growing  country  like  South  Carolina. 
Last,  and  greatest  in  my  estimation,  are 
the  samples  of  the  foliaceous  fibres  of  Yu- 
catan and  of  Goazacoalcos,  (the  coarse 
called  Henequen,  and  the  fine  called  Pita 
in  the  ports  of  Mexico)  and  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Agave,  and  of  the  Bromelia,  from 
which  they  are  extracted.  Your  own  El- 
Hot,  in  his  Botany  of  South  Carolina,  long 
since  anticipated  the  cultivable  value  of 
the  foliaceous  fibres  of  your  indigenous 
Yucca  filamentosa.  I  have  not  the  time 
to  give  even  an  epitome  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  Agave  Henequen  and 
of  the  Bromelia  Pita,:  for  extensive  culti- 
vation  in  the  most  sterile  districts  of  the 
south,  the  former  in  sunny  plains  and  the 
latter  in  shady  woods,  where  it  absolutely 
usurps  the  place  of  the  common  worthless 
undergrowth.  I  still,  however,  persist  in 
my  conviction,  that  the  production  of  fo- 
liaceous fibres  in  the  most  barren  soils  of 
the  south,  will  be  much  more  profitable 
than  the  cultivation  of  your  present  great 
staple  of  capsular  fibres  in  the  most  fer- 
tile loams,  and  hope  that  during  my  travel 
after  health  this  summer,  I  may  take  some 
active  droselytes.  By-the-bye,  you  must 
not  mistake  the  present,  samples  of  the 
fibrous  leaves  to  be  good  ones,  as  in 
truth,  they  are  the  refuse  of  a  number 
collected  two  years  ago,  which  have  been 
tossed  about  in  the  dust. 
.  While  writing  the  above,  an  Indian 
has  returned  with  the  hive  of  stingless 
Bees,  which  I  feared  would  not  arrive  in 
time  for  Captain  Kerrison,  who  is  hurry- 
ing me  to  conclude  this  unpremeditated 
epistle. 

Very  respectfulliy,  your  ob'j  serv't, 

Henry  Perrine." 

The  seeds  mentioned,  we  will  distribute 
among  our  friends  who  wish  to  attempt 
their  cultivation.  The  Piscidia  Campe- 
chana, we  presume  is  the  same  as  P.  Car- 
thageniensis,  a  variety  of  the  Jamaica 
Dogwood,  the  generic  name  is  derived 


from  its  power  to  intoxicate  fish.  It  is 
said  that  the  fibres  of  our  Yucca  filamen- 
tosn,  are  the  strongest  of  any  known  plant. 
It  is  familiarly  known  as  the  silk  root  with 
which  woollens  are  washed,  but  is  not  ap- 
plied by  us  to  any  other  use.  We  should 
suppose  that  it  must  surrender  its  preten- 
sions as  a  fibrous  plant  of  value,  to  the 
Bromelia  sent  by  Mr.  Perrine.  The  spe- 
cimen of  this,  at  our  office,  is  well  worth 
examination,  and  is  by  far  the  most  inter, 
esting  of  the  plants  he  mentions.  His 
description  of  the  locality  in  which  it  de- 
lights, will  at  once  bring  to  mind  the  ex- 
tensive body  of  pine  land  in  Georgia, 
which  spreads  from  the  sea  shore  over 
half  of  the  State,  now  infested  with  end- 
less tracts  of  stunted  palmetto.  How  can 
this  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Spalding,  of  Sapello  ?  His  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  culture  of  many  of 
our  staples,  and  this  is  a  new  opportunity 
of  identifying  him  with  the  prosperity  of 
Georgia. — [Ed.  So.  Agr.] 

*  ■    ■  ■   »■    ■  ■■■■■—■  ii  i     i    M...    ~^^^m 

The  culture  op  cotton. — The  following  re- 
marks are  from  a  source  which  give  them  a  title  to 
consideration. — [Boston  D.  Adv.] 

"  The  crop  of  cotton  is  turning  out  much  larger 
than  was  expected,  and  will  fee  quite  equal  to  the 
consumption  at  present  prices.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  very  much  short  sf  what  it  \vould  have  been, 
had  the  season  been  propitious;  nor  can  the  reports 
of  its  disasters  made  by  so  many  of  the  most  emi 
ncnt  men  in  the  country  be  rejected,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  progressive  annual  increase  of 
cultivation  was  much  greater  than  supposed,  and 
that  had  the  season  been  favorable,  the  quantity 
raised  would  have  far  exceeded  the  most  extended 
estimates. 

"The  production  of  cotton  has  more  than  dou- 
bted every  nine  years  since  it  became  a  staple  of 
of  the  United  States.  In  1816,  nearly  all  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  and  many  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee,  were  a  wilderness,  the  hunting  grounds 
of  savages.  Florida  was  a  retarded  Spanish  colo- 
ny, and  the  whole  negro  population  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  did  not  exceed  sixty  thou- 
sand. But  such  has  been  the  unparalleled  prosper 
rity  of  the  country,  that  the  Indians  have  nearly  all 
dispersed  out  of  these  regions,  the  terrors  of  emi- 
gration into  the  wilderness  have  vanished,  settle- 
ments and  civilization  have  extended  over  the  coun- 
try, canals,  railroads,  and  other  useful  improve- 
ments are  rapidly  progressing,  and  banks  and  fac- 
tors are  ready  to  grant  facilities  to  planters  to  ex- 
tend their  estates — which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  annual  increase  will  be  greater  than  ever  it  has 
been,  particularly  as  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  of  suitable  land,  and  the  migration  far  grea- 
ter than  ever  it  was  from  the  northern  slave  states 
into  the  fertile  cotton  districts,  where  the  labor  of 
the  slave  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  in  the 
£rain  states,  and  as  cotton  at  eight  cents  per  pound 
is  the  most  profitable  agriculture  in  this  or  any  o- 
ther  country. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  the  most  cer- 
tain crop  planted.  The  harvest  begins  in  August 
and  ends  in  February,  or  when  the  land  is  plough- 
ed for  a  new  crop.  The  bounds  of  latitude  arc 
about  36  degrees ;  therefore,  by  far  the  greatest 

fvirt  of  the  globe  affords  a  suitable  climate.  The 
ast  crop  in  the  United  States  is  considered  by  the 
most  experienced  planters  the  shortest  return  for 
the  labor,  of  any  since  its  cultivation  became  an 
object  of  this  country.  The  bordering  province  of 
Texas  has  a  large  extent  cf  the  finest  cotton  lands 
in  America  ;  but  as  it  belongs  to  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, where  slavery  is  only  tolerated  under  the 
name  of  apprenticeship,  the  production  of  cotton 
there  may  not  increase  so  fast  as  many  anticipate. 
It  has  land  capable  of  producing  more  cotton  than 
is  now  raised  in  the  whole  United  States.  The 
exports  last  year  were  about  1000  bales — this  year 
they  will  be  about  3,500,  next  year  they  may  ex- 


ceed 8000  bales  ;  and  should  the  climate  prove  fa- 
vorable, to  white  laborers  engaging  in  agriculture, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  indigent  Germans  and  other 
laborious  orders  of  the  white  race  will  emigrate 
and  increase  the  population  in  a  few  years  to  an 
extent  capable  of  raising  a  large  quantity  of  this 
important  article. 

The  Slave  population  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  census  of  1800,  was  893,041.  In  1810,  1,191,- 
364.  In  1820,  1,538,038.  In  1830,  2,009,043 
Slaves  and  319,599  free  Blacks ;  which  shows  they 
double  in  about  twenty-five  years;  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio,  the  Slave  population  at  this 
time  is  about  2,300,000 ;  to  which  add  the  free 
blacks,  and  it  shows  the  colored  or  African  race  in 
the  United  States  to  be  equal  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  or 
nearly  the  same  as  the  present  population  of 
Scotland. 

Our  statistical  estimate  shows  about  1,100,000 
Slaves  residing  in  the  Cotton  districts,  from  which 
number  we  deduct  one  half  for  superanuated,  ju- 
venile, mechanics,  house  servants  and  others  that 
do  not  work  in  the  field,  and  it  shows  a  force  of 
550,000  field  hands  engaged  in  raising  Cotton,  ex- 
clusive of  a  number  of  white  persons  and  free 
negroes.  The  reduction  of  one  half  on  the  slave 
population  is  the  usual  allowance  that  statistical 
computators  have  mace  to  ascertain  the  effective 
force  of  field  hands ;  and  as  this  data  has  been 
formed  on  the  slave  population  in  the  older  or  North- 
ern Slave  States,  where  the  habits  and  customs 
are  more  indulgent  than  in  the  new  and  more  en- 
terprising regions,  it  leads  to  the  belief,  that  the 
proportion  of  field  laborers  in  the  new  States  is 
greater  than  in  the  old.  "We  should  add  our  statis- 
tical estimate,  but  the  document  is  too  voluminous 
for  a  commercial  letter. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  North  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, 2  1-2  to  3  1-2  bales  to  the  field  hand  is  the 
the  usual  return.    In  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Alabama,  from  4  to  10  bales  is  the  retain — 
besides  raising  provisions  ;  but  in  some  situations, 
where  the  return  of  cotton  is  the  greatest,  sonic  of 
planters  find  it  more  for  their  interest  to  purchase 
provisions  than  to  raise  them.    The  quantity  of 
clean  cotton  made  per  annum,  varies  from  15*)  to 
600  pounds,  each  hand  cultivates  about  10  acres. 

In  1825,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of 
slaves  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  was 
230,000  field  hands.  The  export  of  1825-6,  was 
710,000  bales,  or  more  than  double  that  of  1816-17. 
This  year  we  estimate  the  force  at  550,000  field 
hands,  but  the  increase  has  been  much  the  greatest 
in  the  most  productive  districts,  which  by  the  usual 
rate  of  return,  would  make  a  crop  of  over  1,800,000 
bales. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  increase  as  doubling  every 
nine  years,  it  would  give  a  crop  for  1835-6,  double 
that  of  1826-7  (937,000  bales,)  or  over  1,800,000 
bales,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  statistical 
estimates. 

These  views  exhibit  a  surprising  increase  and  a 
capability  of  producing  to  an  extent  few  are 
aware  off 

It  takes  at  least  two  years  to  bring  glands  into 
crop.  The  highest  prices  of  18 17-M8,  exhilarated 
the  production  which  came  forward  jn  1821 — that 
crop  being  over  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  crop 
preceding  it.  The  reduction  of  prices  in  1819  de- 
terred such  rapid  extension  until  the  advance  in 
l824-'25,  which  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
the  cultivation,  which  caused  the  exports  of  1827  to 
be  near  33  1-3  per  cent,  more  than  the  year  pre- 
ceding. The  advance  in  price  during  the  last  three 
years,  (and  the  facilities  as  noticed, in  the  same 
paragraph,)  would  have  no  doubt  showed  a  lar^e 
increase  this  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unpar- 
alleled injury  done  to  the  crops;  and  therefore 
taking  the  increase  of  the  periods  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample, it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ye;tr  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  raising  1,800,000 
bales,  if  the  season  should  be  propitious. 

The  growing  crop  is  very  promising,  and  th* 
high  prices  have  stimulated  the  cultivation  so  much 
beyond  its  usual  progression,  that  should  the  sea- 
son continue  propitious,  there  will  be  a  quantity 
raised  far  greater  than  almost  any  suppose.  Those 
who  hold  high  priced  cotton,  should  consider  that 
the  new  crap  will  be  at  hand  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  it  may  prove  much  larger  than  almost  any  con- 
template, and  that  present  prices  may  fall  50  per 
cent,  without  being  as  low  as  they  had  been  when 
trade  was  good  and  stocks  moderate. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Ad  Exposition  op  the  Mysteries  or  Reli- 
gious Dogmas  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  Pythagoreans,  and  Druids. — Also, 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin,  hlstort  and 
Purport  of  Free  Masonry;  by  John  Fel- 
lows, A.  M. ;  New  York,  Printed  for  the  author, 
and  sold  by  Gould,  Banks  8l  Co. — "  This  book" 
says  a  capable  correspondent  who  took  the  book 
from  our  table,  and  returned  it  with  this  notice, 
u  treats  a "  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  learned 
world.  It  is  composed  of  translations  from  emi- 
nent writers,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ancient  Myste- 
ries, accompanied  with  notes  by  the  author,  and 
dissertations  upon  the  ceremonies  of  Masonry, 
their  relation  to  the  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
those  practised  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis.  The  work  appears  to  us  inartificial 
and  confused,  and  wanting  that  unity  of  effect  and 
consistency  of  design  in  the  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  original 
sources,  and  a  practised  pen  would  have  imparted. 
The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  some  of 
the  modern  works  on  different  branches  of  his  sub- 
ject, or  to  have  pursued  the  striking  analogies 
which  the  Phallic  worship,  and  the  practices 
of  Manichcism,  might  perhaps  have  afforded.  But 
still  the  work  is  characterised  by  industry,  and  the 
love  of  truth,  and  we  think  will  afford  to  the  read- 
er, many  new  ideas,  and  lead  to  some  startling  in- 
ferences. It  is  curious  that  a  work  on  the  same 
subject,  has  just  appeared  in  England,  which  is 
highly  spoken  of,  but  which  has  not  reached  us. — 
We  have  no  time  to  follow  the  writer  through  his 
book,  or  to  give  any  quotations  from  it.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  prove,  that  in  the  higher  mysteries  of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  the  unity  of  God  was  taught  to 
the  initiated,  in  opposition  to  the  Polytheism  which 
farmed  the  debasing  creed  of  the  common  people. — 
Of  thixi  there  has  long  been  no  doubt.  That 
Masonry  also  inculcated  the  existence  of  one  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  Universe— that  its  emblems 
are  mainly  derived  from  Egyptian  Mythology,from 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osris,  and  the  strong  astro- 
nomical charactei,  which  every  thing  Egyptian 
bears.  And  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  think  the 
writer  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Fellows  has  made,  in  this  volume,  allusions 
to  the  fact  of  many  of  the  ceremonies  and  observ- 
ances of  the  Christian  church  being  of  Pagan  ori- 
gin. This  is  a  very  intersting  subject,  but  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  We  recollect  reading  a  work 
some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Blunt,  a  Fellow  of  Oxford, 
in  which  be  showed  clearly,  at  least  to  us,  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  particularly  of  the  Cathedral  of  Syracuse, 
were  almost  identical  with  the  honors  formerly 
paid  there  to  Ceres.  There  is  another  fact  not 
mentioned  in  this  work,  that  the  peculiar  insignia 
of  the  festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  were  engraved 
on  the  abacus  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knight 
Templars.  After  all,  perhaps  learning  of  this  de- 
scription is  more  curious  than  profitable — more 
suited  to  the  closets  of  the  learned,  than  the  con- 
sideration of  the  humble  and  devout  Christian. 

The  Study  of  Medicine;  by  John  Mason 
Good.  6th  American  from  the  last  English  edi- 
tion— with  Notes,  by  A.  Sidney  Doane,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Slc&c  2vols.8vo.  New  York,  Harper 
&.  Brothers. — This  is  really  a  mighty  publica- 
tion— two  stereotyped  volumes,  of  double  columns* 
and  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  each  volume. 
The  mere  pecuniary  outlay  in  such  a  re-print  aa 
this,  with  the  numberless  additions— which  in  this 


instance,  are  improvements — by  the  accomplished 
American  editor,  cannot  fall  short,  we  presume,  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  prove  a 
judicious  outlay.  Dr.  Good's  work  has  been  for 
years,  a  text  book  in  England,  and  in  this  country 
— but  the  excellence,  and  the  great  recommenda- 
tion of  this  edition,  to  American  students  and  'me- 
dical establishments,  is  in  the  notes  due  to  the  re- 
search, ability,  practical  knowlege,  and  persever- 
ance of  the  American  editor,  Dr.  Doane — a  gentle- 
man, who  by  diligent  study  and  assiduous  appli- 
cation, has  eminently  qualified  himself  for  the 
task — greatly  above  the  reach  of  any  ordiu.uy  ca- 
pacity or  acquirements — of  fitly  editing,  and  illus- 
trating by  notes,  such  a  standard  work  as  this. 

The  advantage,  and  the  need  among  us,  of  an 
edition  thus  enriched,  are  t  us  modestly  glanced 
at  in  Dr.  Doane's  preface  * 

"It  was  with  extreme  diffidence,  and  with  no  little 
dread  of  appearing  presumptuous,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Editor  assumed  the  responsibility  of  adding 
notes  to  a  work  characterized  by  such  profound 
learning  and  deep  research ;  but  he  was  encour- 
aged by  the  consideration,  that  although  u  The 
Study  of  Medicine"  has  been  used  as  a  text  book, 
for  several  years,  in  this  country,  and,  is  thought 
to  be  indispensable  to  every  American  Library ;  it 
contains  but  lew  allusions  to  American  practice  ; 
while,  some  forms  of  disease  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  contributions  of  American  Physicians 
to  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  are  generally  unnoticed  in  it." 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  all  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  undertaking  the  task — and,  in  recommend- 
ing the  book  as  one  of  great  general  interest,  and 
information,  to  persons  in,  and  out  of,  the  medical 
profession,  we  repeat,  that  so  far  as  our  knowl-  - 
edge  enables  us  to  judge,  Dr.  Doane  has  performed 
his  part,with  remarkable  ability  and  discrimination. 

Foster's  System  of  Penmanship,  kc  &c ;  by 
D.  B.  Foster,  Teacher  of  Writing  and  Book- 
keeping, &c.  1  vol.  Boston,  Perkins,  Marvin 
&  Co. — We  like  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  title 
page,  that  the  writing  master  is  not  above  his  busi- 
ness, or  his  proper  title,  and  that  instead  of  calling 
himself  Professor — as  is  the  wont  now-a-days  of 
all  teachers,  from  the  dancing,  fencing,  or  boxing 
master,  up— he  qualifies  himself  simply  as  teacher. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  trea- 
tise are  sound,  and  will  lead,  if  duly  followed  out, 
to  excellence— though  they  are  rather  calculated  to 
dispel  the  dreams  of  those,  who  flatter  themselves 
with  the  possibility  of  learning  the  art  and  myste- 
ry of  writing,  in  twelve  hours.  Apropos,  however, 
of  this  treatise,  and  of  the  anti-angular  Mr.  Bris- 
lots-f-whom  it  treats  as  not  of  the  regular  faculty 
— it  is  o:  Jy  fair  to  say,  that  within  a  few  days,  a 
clever  young  Wwyer  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  to 
cure  "  a  c — ■ — d  cramped  hand/'  had  put  himself 
under  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Bristow — called  upon  us 
full  of  delight  at  the  result,  and  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest that  we  would  publish  a  glowing,  though 
somewhat  lengthy,  recommendation  he  had  indited, 
of  "  the  anti-angular  system."  He  must  take  this 
notice  as  a  substitute  therefor. 

Nuts  to  Crack,  or  Quips,  Quirps,  Anecdotes, 
fee,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars  ;  by 
the  author  of  Facetiae  Cantabrigenses,  &c. :  1 
vol.  Philadel  phia,  Caret  &  Hart. — There  is  some 
fun  and  amusement  in  this  little  volume,  though 
too  scholastic  some  of  it,  we  apprehend,  for  the  me- 
dium of  this  country.  We  take  from  it,  however, 
some  extracts. 

THt  Value  of  a  Syllablf.. — "The  masters 
of  olden  time  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
were  called  Sophi,  and  the  scholars  Sophistct ;  but 
the  matters  taking  it  in  scorn  that  the  scholars 
should  have  a  larger  name  than  they,  called  them- 


selves Philosophy — that  is,  lovers  of  science,  and 
so  £ot  the  advantage  of  the  scholars  by  one  sylla- 
ble." Every  body  has  heard  of  Foote's  celebrated 
motto  for  a  tailor  friend  of  his,  about  to  sport  his 
coat  of  arms,— "  List,  list,  0  list .'"  But  every 
body  has  not  heard,  probably,  though  it  is  noticed 
in  his  memoir,  extant  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, that  the  learned  Cambridge  divine  and  anti- 
quary, Dr.  Cocks  Macro,  having  applied  to  a  Cam- 
bridge acquaintance  for  an  appropriate  motto  to 
hiscoat  of  arms,  was  pithily  answered  with  u  Coces 
%iat  Crow." 

Every  Cantab  remembers'  and  regrets  the  early 
death  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  Charles  8kmner 
Mathews,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Downing  College, 
who  was  "  the  familiar"  of  the  present  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobhouse,  and  of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  He  was 
not  more  accomplished  than  facetious,  nor,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  Lord  Byron's  letters,  more  facetious' 
than  "  beloved."  Speaking  of  his  universityjFeoJb, 
his  lordship  says,  "  when  Sir  Henry  Smith  was 
expelled  from  Cambridge,  for  a  row  with  a  trades- 
man named  "  Hirm,n  Matthews'  solaced  himself 
with  shouting  under  Hiron's  window  every  eve- 
ning— 

"  Ah  me  !  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  who  meddles  with  hot  Hiron  .".* 

Classical  Jru  LVEsprit. — Vcre  one  day  asked 
his  learned  college  contemporary,  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
editor  of  Demosthenes,  "  why  he  talked  of  selling 
his  horse?"  "  Because,"  replied  the  doctor,  "I  can- 
not aflfbrd  to  keep  him  these  hard  times."  u  You 
should  keep  a  mare,"  rejoined  Foster,  according  to 
Horace — 

'  JEouom  memento  rebus  m  arduis 
Servare.» " 

Inveterate  Smokers. — Both  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  have  been  famous  for  inveterate  smokers. — 
Amongst  them  was  the  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
who  said  "  it  helped  his  thinking."  His  illustrious 
pupil,  Newton,  was  scarcely  less  addicted  to  the 
"  Indian  weed,"  and  every  one  has  heard  of  his 
hapless  courtship,  when,  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
ness,  he  popped  the  lady's  finger  into  his  burning 
pipe,  instead  of  popping  the  question,  and  was  so 
chagrined,  that  ne  never  could  be  persuaded  to 
press  the  matter  further:  Dr.  Parr  was  allowed 
his  pipe  when  he  dined  with  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,  George  the  Fourth,  and  when  refused  the 
same  indulgence  by  a  lady  at  whose  house*  he  was 
staying,  he  told  her,  "  she  was  the  greatest  tobacco- 
stopper  he  had  ever  met  with."  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Farmer,  of  black-Utter  memory,  preferred  the 
comforts  of  the  parlor  of  Emmanuel  College,  of 
which  he  was  master,  and  a  "  yard  of  clay,"  (there 
were  no  hookahs  in  his  day,)  to  a  bishopric,  w hich 
dignity  he  twice  refused,  when  offered  to  him  by 
Mr.  RitU    Another  learned 

Lover  of  Tobacco, 
And  eke  of  wit,  mirth,  puns,  and  pleasantry,  was 
the  famous  Dr.  Aldricb,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  composer  of  the 
good  old  catch — 


u 


Hark,  the  merry  Chriat-Church  beHi ," 


and  of  another  to  be  sung  by  four  men  smoking  their 
pipes,  which  is  not  more  difficult  to  sing  than  di- 
verting to  hear  His  pipe  was  his  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper,  and  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
at  10  o'clock  one  night,  finding  it  difficult  to  per- 
suade a  "  freshman"  of  the  fact,  laid  him 

A  Wager, 
that  the  Dean  was  at  that  instant  smoking.  Away 
he  hurried  to  the  deanerytto  decide  the  controver- 
sy, and  on  gaining  admission,  apologised  for  his 
intrusion  by  relating  the  occasion  of  it.  "Well." 
replied  the  Dean,  in  perfect  good  humour,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  hand,  "  you  see  you  have  lost  your 
wager :  for  I  am  not  smoking,  but  filling  my 
pipe." 

An  Epigram  on  a  Petit-Maitre  Physician. 

When  Pennington  for  female  ills  indites, 
Studying  alone  not  what,  hot  how  he  writes, 
The  ladles,  as  his  graceful  form  they  scan, 
Cry,  with  ill-omen'd  rapture,  "  kitting  man!" 

Dr.  Parr  like  the  great  moralist,  Johnson,  he 
had  an*a  version  to  punning,  saying,  it  exposed  the 
poverty  of  a  language.  Yet  he  perpetrated  the  fol- 
lowing 

Three  Classical  Puns  : 

One  day  reaching  a  book  from  a  shelf  in  his  li- 
brary, two  others  came  tumbling  down,  including 
a  volume  of  Hume,  upon  which  fell  a  critical  wotk 
of  Lambert  Bos  :  "  See  what  has  happened,"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  ilprocumbit  httmi  bos,"  At 
another  time,  too  strong  a  current  of  air  being  let 
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into  the  room  where  ho  was  sitting,  suffering  un- 
der the  effects  a  slight  cold,  "Stop !  stop !"  said  he, 
u  this  is  to  much;  at  present  I  am  only  par  levibus 
Mentis."  Wtoe*  he  was  solicited  to  subscribe  to 
Dr.  Bushy**  translation  of  Lucretius,  published  at 
«  higk  ftice,  he  declined  doing  so,  by  observing, 
«t  the  proposed  cost  it  would  indeed  be  "Lucretius 


Palsy's  Sketch  or  his  earlt  Academical 
Lire— In  the  year  1795,  during  his  visits  to  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Paley,  in  the  course  of  a  conversationon 
the  subject,  gave  the  following  account  of  his  own 
academical  life;  and  it  is  hero  given  on  the  outhori* 
ty,and  in  the  very  words,  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  pe- 
culiar frankness  with  which  he  was  tn  the  habit  of 
relating  adventures  of  his  youth.  * "  I  spent  the 
two  first  years  ef  my  under-graduateship  (said  he) 
happily,  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in 
society  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but  idle  and 
rather  expensive  At  the  commencement  of  my 
third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the  ususal 
party  at  rather  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  I  was 
awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  com- 
panions, who  stood  at  by  bed-side  and  said,  *  Pa- 
ley, I  have  been  thinking  what  a  d d  fool  you 

are.  t  could  do  nothing,  probably,  were  I  to  try, 
and  can  afford  the  life  I  lead :  you  can  do  every 
thing,  and  cannot  afford  it.  I  have  had  no  sleep 
during  the  whole  night  on  account  of  these  reflec- 
tions, and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you, 
that,  if  you  presist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  re- 
nounce your  society.  1  was  so  struck  (continued 
Paley)  with  the  visit  and  the  visiter,  that  I  lay  in 
bed  great  part  of  the  day  and  formed  my  plan:  I 
ordered  niy  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  every 
evening,  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  lighted  by  my- 
flclf ;  I  rose  at  five,  read  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  except  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  required, 
allotting  each  portion  of  time  its  peculiar  branch  of 
study ;  and,  just  before  the  closing  of  gates  (nine 
o'clock)  I  went  to  a  neighboring  coffee-house,  where 
I  constantly  regaled  upon  a  mutton-cop  and  a  dose 
of  mik  punch:  and  thus  on  taking  my  bachelor's 
degree,  I  became  senior  wrangler,"  He,  too,  filled 
the  trust- worthy  and  dignified  office  of  Tutor  of 
his  College,  and  deserved,  though  he  did  not  die  in 
possession  of,  a  bichopric 

American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting 
Magazine.  Vol.  VII,  No.  1.  Baltimore.  Gi 
deon  B.  Smith.  This  sporting  periodical  docs  not 
flag  under  the  guidance  of  its  new  Editor.  Mr. 
Smith.  From  the  September  No.,  we  extract  an 
account,  by  Commodore  Porter,  of  the  Arabian 
horse,  differing  in  many  respects  from  any,  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  before. 

Genuine  Arabian  Horse — How  Distin- 
guished.— About  a  month  sinca  I  saw  a  singularly 
beautiful  light  chestnut  sorrel  horse  standing  in  my 

Jrard,  no  or.c  was  holding  him,  his  bridle  was 
aying  over  his  neck,  and  tne  person  having  charge 
of  him  was  standing  behind  him,  platting  his 
beautiful  long  silky  tail,  which  trailed  on  the 
ground ;  he  appeared  to  be  full  of  life,  spirit  and 
intelligence,  and  as  docile  as  a  dog. 

There  was  something  so  fascinating  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  animal,  something  so  gazelle-like, 
that  I  was  determined  if  he  was  for  sale,  I  would 
.have  him  coute  que  coute.  His  age  I  ascertained  to 
be  a  little  over  seven  years.  He  had  come  from 
the  city  of  Suliemanich,  in  Thaurdistan,  which  is 
a  province  bordering  on  Persia  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  Pachailic  of  Bagdad,  which 
latter  borders  on  the  great  desert  of  Arabia.  The 
horse  belonged  to  an  Agha.  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  thence ;  he  said  the  horse  was  a  little  sick, 
and  would  not  eat,  and  that  as  the  Agha  was  com- 
pelled to  return  immediately,  he  had  offered  the 
horse  for  a  sum  which  no  one  knowing  the  value  of 
a  Thaurdistan  horse  could  refuse  to  give.  I  finally, 
closed  the  bargain  for  the  hoise,  adding  a  present 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  to  the  groom. — 
After  trying  the  horse  under  the  saddle,  and  ap- 
proving of  nis  gaits  and  flcetncss,  I  sent  for  the 
sultan's  farrier,  who  the  moment  he  saw  the  horse 
pronounced  him  not^,  only  a  pure  Arabian,  but  a 
beautiful  one,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  but  one  so 

Bire  before  in  his  life. 
|I  now  sent  immediately  to  the  Agha  to  request 
bim,  if  in  his  power,  to  give  me  the  pedigree  of  the 
horse;  he  sent  me  word  that  he  di»>not  know  his 
pedigree,  nor  did  the  person  from  whom  he  bought 
him — that  the  Kurds  when  they  stole  a  horse,  stole 


only  the  best,  and  did  not  stop  to  inquire  after  the 
pedigree;  but  if  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  horso  was  of  the  pure  Arabian  breed,  I  must 
examine  his  neck,  on  both  side*  of  which  1  should 
find  a  beautiful  natural  tree  projecting  upwards 
from  half  way  down  the  neck,  and  that!  should 
find  spurs  on  his  fetlock  joints,  both  of  which  were 
certain  indications  of  the  purity  of  his  blood. 

About  half  way  down  his  neck,  a  few  inches 
from  the  mane  on  uoth  sides,  I  found  a  round  dark 
spot,  rather  larger  than  a  duck  shot,  destitute  of 
hair,  but  around  the*je,  to  the  size  of  a  dollar,  the 
short  and  silky  hair  made  several  eccentric  turns, 
then  shot  up  towards  the  ears  in  the  form  of  an 
ostrich  plume;  nothing  can  be moie beautiful, a 
spur  of  two  inches  long,  of  the  size  of  the  little  fin- 
ger, at  the  root,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  and 
turning  up  like  those  of  a  cock*  On  the  hind  fct- 
locks  were  the  same,  but  not  more  than  half  the 
length — all  were  slightly  fringed  about  the  root 
with  soft  silky  hair. 

On  being  satisfied  of  the  value  of  this  horse, 
which  circumstances  had  placed  in  my  possession, 
I  told  the  doctor  to  go  to  work  and  cure  him  if  pos- 
sible. He  felt  the  pulse  of  his  legs,  then  examined 
his  mouth,  and  felt  his  ears*  and  turning  to  me, 
said,  he  had  the  guinz  kimitk,  which  when  trans- 
lated means  the  eye  bone,  or  bone  eye.  Never 
having  heard  of  such  a  disease,  1  asked  h,im  what 
it  was  ;  he  thrust  his  finger  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  horse's  eye,  and  turning  the  lower  lid  wrong- 
side  out  desired  me  to  feel  of  it.  I  did  so,  and  felt 
a  hard  bony  substance ;  the  lid  was  much  inflamed. 
He  now  thrust  a  needle  with  horse  hair  through 
the  black  rim  of  the  inner  lid,  and  pulling  it  out  of 
the  eye,  cut.  therefrom  the  bony  substance*  The 
eye  bled  perhaps  a  half  spoonful ;  he  performed 
tne  same  operation  on  the  other  eye,  after  which 
he  blew  up  each  nostril  through  a  short  reed,  about 
a  spoonful  of  burnt  alum  and  black  peper,  which 
brought  on  a  violent  sneezing.  He  then  di- 
rected that  some  garlic,  vinegar  and  salt  shoidd  be 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  which  lnd  the  ap- 
.pearanceof  red  ochre,nnd  that  his  mouth  should  be 
washed  with  it  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  four 
or  five  days  ;  he  next  scarified  his  mouth  and  put 
him  into  the  stable.  We  have  followed  his  direc- 
tions, and  the  horse,  that  for  a  long  time  past 
would  not  touch  barley,  now  eats  it  freely,  and  is 
to  all  appearance  well. 

This  disease  and  mode  of  treatment  is  to  me  al- 
together new — it  may  not  be  so  to  others.  From 
the  inquiries  1  have  made  I  am  satisfied  that  in  ten 
days  more  the  horse  would  have  been  ruined— the 
farrier  said  he  would  have  been  In  five.  The  dis- 
ease, it  is  said,  is  brought  on  by  straining  their 
eyes  in  anxious  waiting  for  their  food.  A  Turkish 
horse  is  double  haltered  to  both  ends  of  his  trough, 
so  that  he  cannot  turn  his  head,  which  of  course 
brings  a^reat  strain  on  the  eye  when  he  wants  to 
look  on  one  side  or  other. 
•  I  have  measured  this  horse  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  ground — he  is  exactly  four  feet,  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  (fourteen  hands,  one  and  a  half  inches  hi^h.) 
*  Those  who  know  Eclipses,  say  that  this  horse  is  a 
highly  flattering  likeness  of  him.  I  shall  keep  the 
horse,  although  l  have  been  strongly  advised  to  send 
him  to  America,  but  I  am  apprehensive  it  might 
turn  out  like  many,  nay,  I  may  say  all  such  spec- 
ulations. But  if  you  know  of  any  one  who  wishes 
this  horse,  they  may  write  to  any  disinterested 
person  in  this  country  to  examine  and  report  on 
him,  and  then  we  will  agree  on  the  terms. 

I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  another  Arabian  in 
Constantinople  ;  the  sultan's  horses  are  generally 
spotted,  very  fat,  and  very  spirited ;  they  look 
extremely  well  with  their  tappings  on  ;  but  I  am 
assured  that  he  has  not  a  pure  Arabian  among 
them. 

The  Republic  op  Letters;  voL  HI.  edited 
by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Nicholas ;  New  York,  Geo*  Dear- 
born.— Hero  is  another  admirable  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  made  up  of  the  weekly  num- 
bera  of  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The  contents  of 
this,  are  the  conclusion  of  Elia,  lives  of  eminent 
British  Statesmen,  the  well  remembered  Simple  sto- 
ry, by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  the  Bee,  a  collection  of 
Essays,  by  Goldsmith.  We  have  only  to  renew 
our  warmest  commendation  of  this  publication, 
and  of  the  taste  and  discrimination  with  which  it  is 
edited. 

Ormsby/s   Pentographic   Machine  has  just' 


turned  out  another  gem — a  profile  medallion  like- 
ness on  a  large  scale  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
The  medallion  from  which  the  engraving  is  execut- 
ed, was  modelled  by  Launiiz  after  the  bust  by  Fro- 
ze*, and  the  Pentogmph  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  model.    It  is  &  capital  performance. 

FOREilGN  INTELLIGENCE. 
Massacre  at  Para*— We  cannot  give  place  to 
the  account  of  the  horrid  massacres  and  devasta- 
tions,  at  tbo  above  place,  without  expressing  both 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  this  Government, 
though  again  and  again  warned  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  things  among  the  natives,  and  of  their  hos- 
tility to  the  whites— should  not  have  sent,  and  kept 
there,  or  in  the  vicinity,  some  one  of  our  ships  of 
war.  For  want  of  such  protection,  the  American 
Consul,  and  other  Americans  have  lost  their  prop- 
erty, and  been  obliged  to  flee  for.  their  lives,  with 
just  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  The  English  and 
the  Portuguese  had  ships  of  war  there,  and  they 
afforded  to  their  countrymen,  a  refuge,  both  for 
their  persons  and  property.  Our  trade  with  Para, 
which  exceeds  that,  we  believe,  of  any  other  na- 
tion, ana*  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  were  not  thought 
worthy  of  similar  protection.  The  result  will  be 
read,  in  the  annexed  details: 

Revolution  at  Para,  and  Massacre  op  the 
Inhabit  an  ts*— We  learn  from  Capu  Tutlle,  from 
Para,  arrived  yesterday  afternoon,  that  the  Tapu* 
lians,  (Natives)  made  an  attack  on   Para  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August,  succeeded  in  taking  it 
on  the  23d,  and  made  a  general  massacre  of  all  the 
white  inhabitants  they  could  get  at,  the  majority 
of  which  had  taken  boats  on  the  first  alarm.     The 
American  Consul  got  oh  board  of  the  brig  M erec- 
tor, which  sailed  7  days  before  for  this  city,  havit^ 
lost  all  his  effects*  and  happy  to  escape  with  Ins 
life.    The  brig  was  compelled  to  leave  all  her  pa- 
pers.   Com.  Morris  of  the  Brazilian  Navy,  having 
in  command  2  frigates,  2  corvettes,  1  brig,  and  1 
schooner  of  war,  together  with  a  Portuguese  ▼es- 
se! of  war  and  one  English  men  of  war,  assisted  the 
President  in  repelling  the  Natives,  but  without 
success,  and  dropped  down  to  Cape  Antonia  on 
the  24th,  having  on  board  3000  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped. 

Landing  the  females  and  children  at  the  Island 
of  Mirago  under  the  care  of  a  guard,  the  men  he 
had  organized  for  the  purpose  of  rc-laking  the 
place  ifpossible.  Com.  Taylor  had  declared  the 
city  of  Para  under  Wocterde.  The  bris  Mercator, 
with  the  American  Consul,  C.  J  Smith  Esq.  pas- 
senger on  board,  has  arrived  since  we  received  the 
account  of  the  Revolution  at  Para  by  Capt  Tot- 
tle.  We  learn  from  her  the  following  additional 
particulars.  The  President  having  taken  no  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  this  nttnck,wuich  was 
daily  expected,  and  of  which  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly advised  both  by  deserters  and  by  letters,  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Rebels,  (Antonio  Vinagre)  who 
had  threatened  tovfall  upon  the  city,  unless  his 
brother,  Pedro,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  Mexican  ships  of  war,  was  released.  The 
foreigners  and  native  residents  had  confide*!  in  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Marine  Deport- 
ment for  protection,  that  they  postponed  embarking 
until  absolutely  surrounded  by  the  natives,  not  al- 
lowing themselves  time  to  save  their  clothing  or 
valuable  effects,  and  some  not  even  a  shift  of  cloth- 
ing. Our  countryman,  Mr.  Upton,  had  barely  time 
to  flee  on  board,  leaving  his  books  in  his  Count- 
ing house,  which  were  thrown  into  the  street  and 
destroyed. 

The  Indians  were  seen  firing  from  the  winoows 
of  the  American  Consul's  house  at  the  English  ma- 
rines stationed  at  Mr.  Campbell's  opposite,  and  the 
U.  S.  flag  was  torn  up. 

It  was  supposed  tne  slaughter  must  have  been 
immense  as  the  motto  of  the  Indians  has  been  "  ex- 
termination of  the  whites,"  and  a  more  complete 
sack  of  any  city  probably  never  look  place,  than  in 
this  instance. 

The  brigs  Malta  and  George  were  bound  for 
Maranham  full  of  passengers.  The  Br.  sloop  of 
war  Race  Horse,  with  all  the  English  merchants 
on  board  was  bound  for  the  same  p^ace  in  a  few 
days. 
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The  Indians  had  about  150  to  200  armed  men. — 
The  President  had  300  men  under  him,  ready  for 
service,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  which  were 
left  unspiked,  and  were  fired  from  by  the  natives, 
at  the  whites  in  their  retreat.  The  British  and 
Portuguese  vessels  of  war,  each  landed  from  90  to 
100  men  to  assist  theauthorities,  but  seeing  their 
pusillanimity,  they  embarked  again  for  their  ves- 
sels. 

NINE  DAYS  LATER  FROM  EUROPE. 

England. 

[From  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  \9ih.) 

The  Lords  made  great  strides  last  night  in  the 
further  demolition  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  all 
the  clauses  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  those 
postponed  and  the  schedules)  have  gone  through 
the  Committee.  When  the  Bill  as  amended  is 
printed,  it  will  hardly  havo  one  feature  in  common 
with  that  sent  up  from  the  Commons.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  evening  Lord  Melbourne  declared  that 
"  so  much  had  been  done  to  render  the  bill  ineffi- 
cient, that  he  would  not  make  any  strenuous  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  then  under  discussion  (for 
continuing  the  present  justicesof  peace  in  boroughs,) 
nor  would  he  to  any  amendment  that  might  here- 
after be  made,  peeing  that  it  was  almost  useless. — 
But  when  these  amendments  were  adopted,  U 
would  then  become  a  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion, whether,  in  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
well  to  go  on  farther  with  the  measure." 

We  will  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  a  minute  no- 
tice of  the  various  alterations  made  last  night.  It 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  Commons  to  suppose  that 
they  will  sanction  alterations  which  have  complete- 
ly changed  the  character  of  the  measure.  The 
Lords  have  been  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  Commons.  They  have,  as  usual,  been  la- 
in) ring  under  a  strange  infatuation  with  regard  to 
the  indifference  of  the  country  to  good  government. 
Indeed,  what  can  bo  expected  from  men  who  have 
no  fellowship  with  the  people,  and  ore  the  dupes 
of  every  silly  talc  that  is  told  them  by  their  crea- 
tures. For  instance,  what  could  be  more  silly  than 
the  statement  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway  last  night, 
that  Mr.  Douglas,  lately  a  candidate  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Glasgow,  had  mado  seditious  speech- 
es with  the  red  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head  ?  Mr, 
Douglas  was  suddenly  called  on  to  speak  from  an 
inn  window  at  a  small  town  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land in  the  month  of  January,  and  he  happened  to 
have  his  travelling  cap  on.  No  man,  but  one  ig- 
norant and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  liabits  of*  the  people  of  Scotland  would 
have  swallowed  such  an  absurdity.  Lord  Gallo- 
way mav  be  taken  for  a  sample  of  his  order.  But 
liie  Lords  will  soon  be  undeceived.  However,  we 
will  not  anticipate  the  proceedings  of  the  eventful 
days  on  which,  we  are  about  to  enter.  We  leave 
the  Lords  to  the  Representatives  of  the  empire  in 
full  confidence  that  they  aud  the  ministers  will  do 
their  duty. 

London,  August,  21,  1835.— The  Municipal 
Corporation  Bill  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  the 
measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  that  the  house  will  not  of  course  acknowledge 
it.  The  Report  is  to  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday 
next,when  Lord  Melbourne  will  no  doubt  state  the 
intentions  of  Ministers  with  regard  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  measure. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  change  in  the 
language  adopted  at  public  meetings  with  regard 
co  the  Peers  which  has  taken  place  within  a  year 
or  two.  The  Tory  Lords  have  completely  succee- 
ded in  impressing  the  people  with  the  belief  that 
till  a  reform  takes  place  in  the  Lords,no  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  the  reform  of  the  Commons. 

Money  Market — London,  August  22. — The 
improvement  in  the  English  Funds,  which  became 
manifest  after  the  notice  at  the  bank  exhibited 
yesterday,  of  the  intention  to  make  advances  upon 
etoek,  was  continued  this  morning,  and  Consols, 
both  for  money  and  account,  were  done  at  90, 
and  omnium  at  3  premium ;  towards  the  close  of 
the  day,  however,  they  recurred  to  the  last  prices 
of  yesterday,  and  left  off,  the  former  at  80  3-4  to 
7-8  die  latter  at  2  3-4  to  7-8.  Exchequer  Bills  and 
India  Bonds  have  suffered  no  change  ;  Bank  Stock 
and  Imii^  Stock  have  each  advanced  1-8  per 

cent  , 

For  a  time  the  foreign  matket  evineed  a  tenden- 
cy to  improvement ;  Portuguese  Bonds  were  done 
at  89  3-4  and  56  3-4  ;  Spanish  Cortes  Bonds  at 
43  3-4,  and  Scrij)  at  a  discount  of  15  3-4  :  but  this 
amelioration  was  not  permanent,  they  all  declined 
rapidly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  the  final 


quotations,  as  compared  with  those  of  yesterday, 
showed  a  depreciation  in  Portuguese  Bonds  of  1-2 
per  cent,  in  Spanish  Cortes  Bonds  and  Scrip  of  1 
1-2  per  cent,  and  in  Passive  and  Deferred  Stock  of 
3-4  per  cent. 

Feance. 

Our  usual  express  lias  brought  us  the  Paris  pa- 
pers of  20th.  The  Chamber  continued  on  Wednes- 
day to  be  occupied  with  the  new  laws  on  the  press 
and  the  jury,  out  we  have  not  room  for  the  de- 
bate. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by^M.  Teste,  to 
the  effect  that  when  a  condemnation  should  be  pro- 
nounced only  by  a  simple  majority,  the  capital  pun- 
ishment it  might  involve  should  be  converted  into 
perpetual  imprisonment,  or  the  galleys  for  life. — 
This  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Secret  Vote  next  occupied  the  Chamber. — 
As  the  jury  are  allowod  to  deliberate  among  them- 
selves, it  is  thought  that  real  secrecy  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. On  the  question  ot  transportation  be  ng 
discussed,  M.  O'Dillon  Barrot  described  with  great 
eloquence  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  combining 
the  two  punishments  of  incarceration  and  banish- 
ment, which  the  law  had  hitherto  always  separa- 
ted. This  brought  up  M.  Duchatel,  who  pointing 
significantly  towards  the  Opposition,  said  that  the 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  punishment  was,  that 
it  was  capable  of  frightening  the  enemies  of  the 
Government  At  this  outrageous  allusioo  a  part 
of  the  Chamber  rose  en  masse,  a  deafening  tumult 
ensued,  and  M.  Duchatel  was  obliged  to  explain 
his  expessions. 

Fieschi,  it  is  said,  has  solicited  Mons.Chaix  d'Est 
Ange,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  barristers  of 
France,  to  undertake  his  defence. 

We  received,  at  a  late  hour  this  morning,  the 
Paris  papers  of  Tuesday.  They  bring  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  debate  on  the  New  Jury  Liw. 
Some  amendments  were  proposed.  Monsieur  He- 
bert  wished  that  the  Court  of  Assizes  should,  as  in 
1831,  be  called  upon  to  decide  between  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority  of  the  jury,  when  the  majority 
should  not  exceed  seven.  M.  Jolivct  proposed 
that  that  court  should  be  empowered  to  annul  the 
sentence  of  the  jury — in  coses  only  of  condensa- 
tion— when  it  should  appear  unjust;  in  wlich 
eyent  the  cause  should  be  referred  to  another  ses- 
sion of  assizes.  M.  Vatout  said  that  he  shrank 
from  the  thought  that  one  single  man  might  hence* 
forth  sc*. id  a  man  to  the  scaffold.  During  the  dis- 
cussion the  centres  kept  a  continual  buzz,  which 
made  the  debates  almost  inaudible.  The  Minis- 
terial orators  wero  hardly  applauded  ;  the  Oppo- 
sition speakers  could  scarcely  get  a  hearing  at  all. 
The  amendment  of  M.  Hebcrt  may  probably  be 
carried,  for  the  question  will  then  be  readily  aband- 
oned to  the  judges,  and  the  court  will  virtually  pro- 
nounce the  verdict.  The  amendment  of  M.  Job  vet 
has  no  chance  of  being  adopted.  » 

The  Court  of  Peers  yesterday  pronounced  scn- 
tenac  on  24  of  tjicprisoners  of  April,  declared  to  be 
contumacious.  Three  of  these  were  acquitted; 
one  condemned  to  transportation ;  and  the  rest  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment,  varying  from  10 
to  20  years. 

Bourse — Paris,  Thursday,  August  20. — Half 
past  Three — The  market  has  been  again  depress- 
ed, with,  at  times,  somewhat  more  business  than 
yesterday.  For  Money,  the  Five  per  Cents,  have 
declined  20c.,  and  the  Three  per  Cents.  15c  For 
the  Account,  the  depression  has  been  a  shade 
more  in  the  Three  per  Cents. — opened  at  78f.  85c.', 
they  rapidly  went  down  to  78f.  79c,  and  fluctua- 
ted 5c  for  sorrie  time,  and  then  giving  way,  they 
closed  at  78f.  60c  j  at  one  period  the  money  price 
was  higher  than  for  the  account,  viz.,78f.  70c 
against  76f.  65c. 

The*  continuation  of  accounts  of  the  risings  in 
Spain,  demanding  of  the  Government  more  ener- 
getic measures  against  the  Carlists,  has  tended  to 
further  lower  the  Spanish  Securities.  < 

Spain. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  du 
Commerce  of  Valencia,  of  the  7th  instant,  gives 
further  details  of  the  late  disturbances  in  that  city. 
"  On  Wednesday  evening  the  report  spread  that 
the  factions  had  entered  villa  Real,  and  committed 
unheard-of  atrocities  on  the  Urban  Militia  of  that 
city  : — Nothing  could  execed  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Carlists.  They  outraged  the  Liberals 
in  every  manner  they  could  think  of.  The  patience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia  was  at  last  exhausted. 
The  Urban  Militia  were  called  to  arms.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  object  of  this  was  to  chastise 
the  Carlistr,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  scanda- 


lous impunity!  would  have  proceeded  to  still  greater 
excesses.  1  here#were  then  in  the  prisons  a  mul- 
titude of  prisoners  whose  crimes  demanded  prompt 
punishment.  That  tikis  should  be  inflicted  the 
Urban  Militia  demanded  in  a  manner  at  the  same 
time  resnectfal  and  energetic  The  Commandant,the 
Count  1>  Almodovar,  promised  to  take  this  demand 
into  consideration,  and  also  to  adopt  other  popular 
measures,  such  as  the  dismissal  of  suspected  ser- 
vants of  the  Government,  and  the  suppression  of 
convents.  For  the  greater  security,  the  Militia 
took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  guarding  the 
prisoners  from  the  prisons  of  Cuarte,  Serrano*,  St* 
Narcessa,  and  the  ecclesiastical  places  of  captivity. 
They  were  accordingly  conducted,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  one  hundred,  to  the  guard-house  of  the 
market  place.  The  judicial  authorities  expeditious- 
ly tried  the  most  criminal,  and  at  four  o'clock  Pot* 
tambec,  Palmeroles,  the  Canon  Astolosa,  Father 
P.  Lopez,  two  of  the  assassins  of  Paniagua,  and 
another  well  known  for  his  crimes,  were  shot  in 
the  square  of  the  old  custom-house.  The  others 
were  conducted  to  Grao,  to  be  embarked  and  trans* 
ported  to  Centa.  The  last  words  of  Portambec, 
uttered  with  a  loud  voice,  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  execution,  were — '  Vive  Charles  V 1' — '  Death 
to  the  factious.1  Two  of  the  prisoners,  declared 
innocent,  were  restored  to  their  families.'' 

Letters  from  Madrid,  dated  die  Mth  inst,  say 
that  disturbances  similar  to  those  at  Barcelona,  Sa- 
ragossa,  and  Valentia,  had  broken  out  at  Cadiz, 
but  had  immediately  been  suppressed  by* the  firm* 
ness  of  the  authorities  of  that  town. 

The  Madrid  Gazette,  of  the  10 Ui,  says  that  *n 
extraordinary  courier  liad  been*  despatched  to  Lis- 
bon in  order  to  hasten  the  entry  of  the  Portuguese 
auxiliaries  into  Spain.  • 

The  Journahle  Paris  has  the  following: — "Don 

Carlos  marched  oruthe  15th  towards  vittoria. 

Cordova  who  is  at  Logrono,  observes  all  his  move* 
ments.  Three  battalons  of  Carlists  arrived  on 
the  12ih  inst.  at  Aoyz.  Their  intention  seems  to 
be  to  enter  Arragon ;  but  Iriarte,  who  arrived  thu 
same  day  from  Pamneluna  with  his  cjiYisiftn.  and 
Guerrea,  who  is  at  Ariajona  also  wjifo  a  force,  are 
in  readiness  to  prevent  thjs  rpoyemerit.  ^he  sam^ 
journal  informs  us,  of  an,  arrangement  fpr  the  paeir 
fieatiori  pf  Spain,  attributed  to  Las  AmarilJas,  wid 
which  it  is  said  the  Q.uecn  and  Count  Toreno  have 
approved  of.  This  project  is  to  be  laid  by  France 
before  the  Congross  of  Toplits,  to  receive  the  con- 
currence of  the  sovereigns  of  the  north,  and  their 
intervention,  which  its  execution  will  make  neces- 
sary. The  following  arc  the  terms  to  be  propos* 
ed : — 1st.  Isabella  11.  is  to  many  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  V.  2.  Don  Carlos  is  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son.  3.  This  abdication  will  cause 
the  law  of  exclusion  against  Don  Carlos  and  his 
family  to  be  annulled.  4.  The  three  sons  of  Don 
Carlos  are  immediately  to  enter  Spain,  escort* 
ed  by  25,000  French,  and  a  single  regiment  of 
English.  The  eldest  son  is  to  take  the  name  of 
Louis  II.,  and  will  be  proclaimed  fftng  of  cfasm 
conjointly  with  }u>  wport.  $.  All  the  powers  of 
Europe  ave  to  recognise  his  Government,  &  A 
pension  of  five  millions  of  reals  is  to  be  granted  to 
Don  Carlos.  7.  The  Gtueen  is  to  have  three  mil* 
lions  of  reals,  but  must  live  at  fifty  leagues  distance 
from  the  Court.  8.  The  Estatuo  is  to  be  maintain* 
ed.  9.  The  privileges  of  the  Basque  provinces 
and  of  Navarre  are  to  be  preserved  and  guaran- 
teed by  France  and  England.  10.  An  amnesty  for 
all  political  olfences  to  be  proclaimed.  1 1 .  A  gen- 
era!  liquidation  of  debts  contracted  at  all  periods, 
even  the  loans  raised  by  Den  Carlos  included,  to 
take  place.  12.  All  special  measures  respecting 
the  army  and  administration  are  to  be  adopted  im- 
mediately by  Louis  II.  13.  English  and  French 
troops  are  (v)  remain  in  Spain  ns  long  as  Louis  II 
may  judge  it  necessary.  14.  The  Cortes  are  to  be 
assembled  as  soon  as  the  Government  shall  think 
fit,  in  order  to  recognise  the  new  Government,  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
•  "  Bilboa,"  adds  the  same  correspondence, "  is  ob* 
served  as  far  as  Portugalete,  by  the  Carlist  troops 
n  under  the  orders  of  Saroza ;  and  St.  Sebastian  by 
the  division  of  Miguel  Gomez,  who  lias  his  head 
quarters  at  Urnista."  There  is  a  report  which  has 
been  taken  up  by  one  of  the  French  papers  that 
the  republic  has  been  proclaimed  at  Saragosa ;  that 
all  the  authorities  have  been  expelled  from  the 
town,  and  that  the  whole  surrounding  country  has 
submitted  to  the  government  of  a  republican  junta. 

The  Indicateur  de  Bordeaux  of  the  15th  does  not 
confirm  the  intelligence  it  contained  the  preced- 
ing day,  of  the  rising  of  the  four  provinces,  CtrttJo. 
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nia,  Art-agon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia,  with  the  de- 
claration of  their  independence  *of  the  Uueen's 
Government.  The  Republic  has  not,  it  says,  been 
proclaimed,  but  representations  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Queen  to  demand  a  more  liberal 
administration.  A  conspiracy,  says  the  Phnre  de 
Bayonne,  has  been  discovered  at  Carthagena.  Its 
object  was  to  proclaim  Don  Carlos,  and  assassinate 
the  Liberals.  A  letter  from  die  Aid-de-camp  of 
Don  Leon  Iriarte  asserts  that  the  loss  of  the  Car- 
lists  in  the  engagement  at  the  Bridge  of  Sanguessa 
on  the  6th  instant  amounted  to  80  killed,  100 
wounded,  and  13  prisoners. 

The  Journal  de  Paris  informs  us  that  General 
Coluby,  Governor  of  Tarragona,  has  taken  refuge 
in  Prance,  in  consequence  of  disorders,  similar  to 
those  at  Barcelona,  having  broken  out  in  his  gov- 
ernment. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  disor- 
ders which  took  place  at  Valencia  on  the  6th  inst. 
It  is  dated  August  7th :— "  The  people  of  Valen- 
cia— excited  by  the  momentary  advantage  which  a 
band  of  factious  men,  commanded  by  Quillet  and 
Serrader,  had  gained  over  a  column  of  500  men,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  them — rushed  in  a  mass  to  the 
prisons  occupied  by  some  persons  detained  there 
for  political  offences,  and  having,  with  the  help  of 
the  Urban  militia,  got  them  out,  conducted  them 
to  the  central  guard  house,  and  demanded 
that  the  Military  Commission  should  summari- 
ly judge  their  cause.  The  Captain  General  im- 
mediately 'hurried  to  the  spot  to  appease  the 
tumult,  but  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  the  dis- 
order continued  to.  increase,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  and  tho  presence  of  300 
artillerymen.  The  Captain-General  then  assem- 
bled the  battalions  of  the  militia,  although  they 
were  not  complete,  many  of  the  privates  of  that 
service  being  among  the  anarchists,  and  those  who 
were  present  to  act  against  their  comrades,  if  the 
justice  demanded,  were  not  promptly  accorded. — 
The  tumult  went  on  increasing,  and  the  country 
people  nocked  together  to  enter  the  city,  and  take 
part  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict,  the  milita- 
ry commission,  some  chiefs  of  the  militia,  and  oth- 
er influential  persons,  met  together  at  the  house  of 
ftha  Captain  General ;  and  after  vain  attempts  to 
appease  the  people,  and  to  gain  over  the  militia, 
determined  to  try  at  once  three  individuals  accused 
of  a  crime  which  is  subject  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
This  resolution  was  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
raob.  The  anarchists  insisted  that  four  others  also 
should  be  tried  at  (he  same  time.  They  threaten- 
ed to  kill  the  prisoners,  who  were  very  numerous, 
if  their  demand  was  not  granted.  This  menace, 
which  might  have  been  put  into  execution  without 
hindrance,  decided  the  fate  of  the  seven  prisoners ; 
they  were  shot,  and  the  others  transfe  red  to  an- 
other prison.  The  Urban  militia  then  submitted  to 
the  authorities,  and  order  was  re-established. 

Private  letters  from  Bayonne  inform  us  that  Dor. 
Carlos  had  arrived  on  the  10th  of  August  at  Puenla 
Larra,  with  six  batalions  and  four  squadrons  of 
lancers,  and  was  expected  to  be  joined  by  three 
additional  squadrons.  These  forces  passed  the 
Ebro  on  the  morning  #f  the  10th,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Christinos  under  the  orders  of  Be- 
doya,  in  the  environs  of  Pancorbo.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Carlists  towards  Castile  are  watched 
narrowly  by  Cordova,  who  is  in  march  with  his 
whole  force  towards  Haro.  The  Brigadier  General 
Giurque,  four  battalions  of  Navarresc,  three  of 
Castilians,  two  strong  guerillas,  and  a  squadron  of 
lancers,  were  operating  to  enter  into  Arragon. 

Another  insurrection  (says  the  same  correspond- 
ence) broke  out  at  Saragossa  on  the  10th.  The 
news  arrived  at  Bayonne  by  express,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th.  The  Governor  is  reported  to  have 
been  assassinated ;  the  troops  expelled  from  the 
town  ;  the  Constitution  of  1812  proclaimed  ;  and 
popular  authorities  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Queen.  

Later  fuom  Europe. — The  Napoleon,  packet 
from  Liverpool  of  the  34th  ult,  furnishes  us  Lon- 
don dates  to  the  33d,  and  Paris  of  the  30th. 

In  England  the  municipal  corporation  bill  ab- 
sorbed all  interest.  It  had  been  so  modified  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  still  under  discus- 
sion, that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  bill,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently said  the  Commons  will  not  accept  such  a 
Bmupajftri  thing.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the 

kingdom,  and  of  course,  against  the  Lords,  who 
sa9aap^efs4loUthwmttingthe|Mp«ku'bT«aoh. 


In  France  the  gag4aws— outrageous  any  where, 
and  especially  outrageous  in  a  country  with  a  writ- 
ten charter,  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the  press — 
were  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
All  material  amendments  are  repelled,  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  bills  will  pass 
as  proposed  by  ministers. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  seem  no  nearer  any  peace- 
ful issue.  The  forces  of  Carlos  do  not  quail  before 
those  of  the  Queen,  augmented  though  they  be, 
by  foreign  auxiliaries. 

[From  the  Mat,) 

THE  TWO  DEAF  GENTLEMEN. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

"  Sir,  your  dinner  is  served  up  !w 

"Well — but  I  do  not  wish  to  dine  alone — can't 
you  find  some  other  traveller  in  the  hotel  ?" 

"  We  have  only  one — and  I  will  invite  him  if  you 
wish ;  but  I  forewarn  you  that  he  is  as  deaf  as  an 
adder." 

"  No  matter,  I  will  halloo." 

And  the  boy  who  had  improvised  this  piece  of 
pleasantry — which  the  reader  will,  according  to  his 
taste,  think  either  good  or  bad — went  to  invite  the 
traveller.  "  A  stranger,"  said  he, "  desires  to  have 
your  company  at  dinner,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  inform  you  that  he  is  so  deaf  that  he  wouldn't 
hear  thunder  strike  at  his  side." 

44  No  matter,  I  will  halloo." 

The  two  gentlemen  greeted  each  other  with  a  si- 
lent tow,  took  their  places  and  commenced  an  in- 
significant conversation  on  the  rain  and  the  fine 
weather,  upon  the  object  of  their  travels,  and  other 
common  matters.  The  first  speaker  began  by  sing- 
ing out  pretty  loud  ;  the  other  answered  in  a  still 
louder  tone ;  the  reply  waxed  louder,  like  the  as- 
cension of  the  gamut,  and  so  the  rejoinder,  always 
crescendo. 

1  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  sea-voyage,  two 
unfortunate  younkers,  guilty  of  some  petty  larce- 
ny, on  whom  their  superiors  inflicted  a  novel  pun- 
ishment. They  had  been  condemned  to  whip  each 
other  reciprocally,  first  one  striking  and  then  the 
other,  a  blow  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails.  The  one 
who  began  struck  only  a  light  blow ;  his  comrade 
felt  it  however,  and  struck  in  his  turn,  still  feebly, but 
with  a  little  more  force.  The  third  lick  was  laid 
on  without  hesitation,  the  fourth  with  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  the  fifth  with  fury,  euid  the  two  little 
unfortunate  devils,  ended  by  beating  one  another 
as  hard  as  they  could  lay  it  on,  crying  as  loud  as 
they  could  bellow. 

bo  did  our  travellers ;  at  each  reply  the  voice 
increasing  its  tone,  they  began  at  last  to  yell  with 
open  mouths,  and  would  have  used  speaking  trum- 
pets could  They  have  had  them  at  their  command. 

One  of  them  at  last  said : 

14  Sir,  were  you  deaf  born  or  by  accident  ?" 

"  What  do  you  call  deaf?  Deaf  yourself,  and 
with  a  witness." 

"  Ah !  good  heavens !  you  are  so  very  deaf  that 
our  conversation  will  destroy  my  voice  for  six 
weeks,  at  least." 

44  Poor  man,  you  believe  that  all  the  world  is  af- 
flicted with  your  infirmity." 

"  Ah,  Sir  f  I  pity  you  sincerely  j  but  do  not  in- 
sult me  by  trying  to  throw  a  bundle  on  me,  of 
which  I  cannot  relieve  you." 

The  boy  perceived  that  the  conversation  was 
about  taking  a  serious  turn.  He  spoke  some  words 
in  a  low  voice  whieh  both  the  deaf  gentlemen 
beard  wonderfully  well — and  which  let  them  into 
the  secret.  They  had  the  good  sense  to  laugh  at 
the  joke-— but  some  difficulty,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  dinner,  to  descend  to  an  ordinary  diapason, 
after  the  vocal  efforts  they  had  made. 


[Fvom  the  National  GazelUA 
Lamartine's  Pilgrimage. — M.  de  Lamartinc, 
the  French  poet,  has  won  all  suffrages  by  his  Pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Lana\  of  which  four  European 
editions  have  already  appeared.  The  autlior  be- 
fore he  left  Paris,  had  prepared  his  readers  for  the 
kind  of  work  they  were  ail  to  expect  on  his  return 
from  that  glorious  country,  to  which  his*  thoughts 
had  so  often  wandered.  u  I  jjo,"  were  his  words, 
"  to  seek  for  individual  inspiration  on  that  great 
theatre  of  the  religious  and  political  events  of  the 
ancient  world.  I  think  not  of  writing;  butl  go  to 
read,  before  I  die,  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
book  of  nature.    Amd  if  poetry  shall  find  there. 


any  images,  or  new  and  fruitful  themes  of  inspira- 
tion, I  shall  content  myself  with  treasuring  them  in 
the  silence  of  my  bosom,  to  color  the  brief  literary 
future  which  may  be  in  store  for  me."  Probably 
no  work  in  the  trench  language  contains  a  passage 
of  greater  ardor,  or  nobler  eloquence,  or  deeper 
sensibility.  The  pilgrim  carries  the  reader  along 
with  him  through  all  his  wanderings  in  the  land  of 
miracles,  where  the  burning  sun,  the  rushing 
eagle,  the  barren  fig  tree-— all  the  poetry  and  all 
the  pictures  of  the  bible  are  visible ;  where,  in  his 
passionate  words,  "  every  name  unfolds  a  myste- 
ry, every  cave  speaks  of  the  future,  every  hill  re- 
sponds with  the  warning  of  a  prophet ;  where  the 
dried-up  torrents,  the  cleaved  rocks,  the  open 
graves,  attest  the  supreme  power  of  the  deity,  and 
the  wilderness  itself  seems  dumb  with  terror,  as 
though  afraid  of  breaking  the  silence  which  hung 
over  tt  since  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  first  resound- 
ed within  its  borders  "  Chateaubriand,  if  not  eclips- 
ed, has  at  least  found  a  rival  in  this  new  poet- 
traveller,  whose  work  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  valuable  and  curious. 

We  learn  that  it  is  now  partly  in  type  in  this 
country  and  will  be  issued  immediately  in  Wal- 
die's  Select  Circulating  Library,  a  vehicle  which, 
from  the  great  extent  of  its  subscription,  is  calculat- 
ed to  afford  gratification  in  the  perusal  which  a 
mere  small  book  edition  could  not  give.  The  work 
is  an  expensive  one  in  Europe,  but  we  suppose 
will  be  reduced  on  the  Waldre  principle  to  a  moiety 
of  a  dollar. 

Naval.— The  U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  Captain 
Ritche,  arrived  at  Pensacola,  on  the  37th  ult.  The 
Grampus  sailed  on  the  9th  August,  bound  to  Mata- 
moras,  Galveston,  &c  in  Mexico,  and  when  in  hit. 
27  22,  long.  94  40,  experienced  one  of  the  hurri- 
canes which  are  so  common  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  this  season;  it  lasted  48  hour*,  during  which  time 
the  Grampus  sustained  much  damage — the  ham- 
mock nettings  stove  ia,  main  jib  boom  carried -a- 
way,  sails  and  rigging  much  injured,,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  suffered  considerably.  On  the  19  th 
inst  dieooverd  a  wrecked  sail  to  windward.  The 
Captain  stood  for  the  wreck,  which  proved  to  be 
the  schr.  Watchman,  Capt.  Murray,  four  days  from 
Rio  Grande,  bound  to  New  Orleans,  with  $100,000 
on  board,  many  passengers,  among  whom  were  the 
ex-vice  President  and  Jamily  of  Mexico.  Cape 
Murray  of  the  Watchman  made  his  distressed  sit- 
uation (as  the  W.  was  dismantled  and  without 
masts,  sails,  boats,  &c)  known  to  the  commander 
of  the  Grampus,  who  furnished  him  with  spurs,  sail, 
fee,  and  safely  landed  him  at  the  S.  W.  Pass  of  the 
Mississippi  river  on  the  night  of  the  25th. 

[From  the  Jfew  Haven  Herald  of  Wednesday.] 
The  steamboat    Boston,  from  New  York  for 
Providence,  was  run  into  by  a  schooner  under  full 
sail,  and  showing  no  lights,  on  Monday  night,  and 


day.  1  be  impru- 
dence of  vessels  running  in  the  sound  at  night  with- 
out hoisting  a  light,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  cannot 
be  justified.  Penal  enactments  should  oblige  every 
shipmaster  under  sail  to  give  fair  warning  of  his 
position  and  approach. 

From  Charleston,  by  the  Steamboat,  we  have  pa- 
pars  of  Saturday  evening, 

The  annexed  is  the  only  item  of  interest : 

Charleston,  Saturday  Afternoon. — Effects  of 
the  Gale. — A  gale  of  wind  commenced  on  Tuesday 
last  from  N.  E.  to  E.  *hich  continued  from  that 
quarter  until  yesterday  noon,  when  it  suddenly 
shifted  to  S.  E.  thence  to  S.  S.  E.,  and  blew  with 
mat  violence.  Little  or  no  damag-:  was  done  to 
the  shipping,  owing  to  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
gale  being  from  S.  The  Spanish  bri^  Isabella  the 
2d,  lying  for  several  days  in  the  stream  opposite 
Magwoods's  wharf,  was  driven  into  Vraser  k  Co's. 
wharf,  after  parting  her  cable  and  drugging  her  an- 
chors, destroying  her  boat,  and  lojing  one  man 
overboard,  in  what  manner  is  not  known.  The 
packet  ship  Saluda  was  driven  high  up  the  dock  at 
Boyce  &  Co's.  wharf,  where  she  is  aground. — 
The  sloop  Martha  and  Jane,  lying  at  Williams's 
wharf,  had  her  larboard  side  stove  in  and  sunk.  A 
wood  schooner  was  also  sunk  at  Mey's  wharf.  A 
schooner  called  the  Farmer,  lying  in  Ashley  River, 
was  driven  ashore  on  the  east  side,  a  little  above 
the  bridge,  where  she  is  aground.  The  Steam 
Packet  Etiwan  lost  her  figure  head  and  a  few 
stunchionft, 

The  South  pier  of  Ouso^wnarf  received 
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siderable  damage,  also  h  small  pieralVanderhnrst's 
whorl'.  Gibbs's  wharf  is  likewise  badly  injured, 
and  some  domugehas  been  sustained  at  Williams's 

whirl",  the  vniili  hLi.lL!  of  wliicd  is  gone.  Gadsden's 
North  whsrl'luis  received  considerable  damage,  tho 
head  being  swept  entirely  away,  as  has  also  Nor- 


Wehave  board  of  no  injury  in  the  eiiy,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fences  and  trees  blown  down. 

We  learn  front  several  persons  who  visited  Sulli- 
van's Island  this  morning  that  no  damage  whatever 
was  sustained  there.  1  lie  tide  did  not  rise  higher 
than  an  ordinary  Spring  tide- 
Much  dam.igo  has  no  doubt  been  done  to  the 
Rice  ond  Cotton  Crops,  at  points  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  gale.— (Southern  patriot.) 

Sh ifwheci, — Captain  Norris,  of  tlie  brig  Cnisa, 
der,  from  Neuvitas,  informs  us  that  when  coining 
down  the  river,  ha  was  unaided  by  Capt.  Hoskins, 
of  the  schooner  Sophia  A  Eliza,  of  Hartford,  IT 
daysfromf&entnn,farKmg3ion,Ja.,withsUves,&c. 
who  stated  that  his  vessel  was  totally  lost  on  the 
18th  ult.  at  half-past  twelve  at  night,  about  6  mile* 
east  of  Neu  vitas  Bay,  having  mistaken  the  land  for 
St. Domingo,  in  consequence  of  passing  the  Leeward 
Islands  without  seeing  the  land  while  lying  to  in  & 
hurricane  on  the  15th.  The  crew,  with  Dr.  M.  E. 
Sawyer,  of  Edenton,  a  pnasenger,  all  saved.  The 
natives  began  plundering  the  vessel,  and  the  cjp- 
tain  waa  going  in  a  government  boat  to  take  off  the 
crew,  andaave  what  part  of  the  cargo  he  could. 

From  Aktiou*.— The  Wilmineton  People's 
PresshasreceivedAntigua  papers '.o  the  IHth  ulL 
The  hurricane  Of  the  I2th  was  terrific  in  that  Is- 
land. It  began  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  continued 
till  midnight.  When  it  was  passed, "  the  town  pre- 
sented apiinful  scene  of  wreck.and  ruin,  in  a  wide 
wasting  havock  and  a  confused  intermixture  of 
fragments  of  houses,  trees,  incloaurcs,  he  Ac- 
counts from  the  country  state  that  buildings,  sugar 
worka^nd  fields  of  theplantalions,present an  equal- 
ly frightful  picture.  The  loss  is  estimated  atneBrT 
1/  half  a  million  of  dollars.  20  schooners  and  ! 
brigs  were  driven  on  shore.  Several  blacks  were 
killed  on  the  plantations,  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
houses,  Slc." — [Jour,  of  Coin.] 

OcTmcr  it  State  Pbison.— On  Saturday 
list,  after  dinner,  Uarvey  Griswold,  a  convict,  be- 
came disobedient,  and  refused  to  leave  his  cell  with 
the  other  prisoners,  to  go  to  his  work.  Informa- 
tion of  his  conduct  having  been  conveyed  to  CapL 
Pillsbury,  the  Warden,  he,  with  Mr.Uopledge,  the 
unsistant  warden,  repaired  to  Ilia  cell,  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  After  a  little  conversation,  Griswold 
told  theinhedid  not  feel  disposed  to  work,  and  that 
he  should  not  leave  his  cell ;  Capt.  Pillsbury 
■topped  in,  and  took  him  by  the  collar,  when  a 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  Griswold  drew  a 
knife  he  had  coneealedin  his  coal  sleeve,  and  struck 
At  Copt  f.'s  head  or  throat ;  tho  blade  entered  die 
Captain's  left  shoulder  partly  on  the  back,  to  the 
depth  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  and  about 
four  inches  long.  Mr.  Coolcdge  in  the  meantime 
sewed  him,  and  soon  received  a  dangerous  cut  ou 
the  wrist,  which  bled  so  profusely  that  he  was 
compelled  to  go  immediately  to  the  Hospital  for 
aid.  In  the  mcaniime,  Capt.  Pillsbury  was  engaged 
unarmed,  with  the  oasossin,  and  received  another 
severe  wound  from  his  knifo  in  the  thigh.  What 
Appears  very  remarkable  is,  that  Capt.  P.,  although 
he  felt  something  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  when 
Griswold  struck  tho  first  blow,  did  not  know  that 
he  was  wounded  until  he  had  forced  Griswold  half 
way  to  bis  work.  Peeling  the  blood  trickle  down 
his  back,  and  discovering  his  wound  in  his  thigh, 
the  convict  was  immediately  remanded  to  his  cell, 
where  he  will  remain  Until  the  next  session  of 
Court,  to  be  tried  for  the  offence. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  although  both  offi- 
cers were  severely  wounded,  they  are  considered 
out  of  danger- — [Hartford  Times.) 

Mob*  Cbimz. — A  black  man  wus  killed  in  the 
Swamp,  on  Sunday  night.  The  act  waa  perpe- 
trated by  a  white  woman,  in  a  negro  hovel.  She 
alleges  it  waa  to  protect  herself  from  the  moat  of- 
fmuve  violence,  to  which  her  character,  meat 
probably,  induced  the  nttompt.  The  circum- 
■Unces  of  the  case,  favor  this  conclusion. — 
She  lain  prison  for  LriaL— [Cincinnati  Gazette.] 

(Mas  flat  Chrism**!  Centta] 
■    famwfiW,  -Mr.    Jeabm   Tractor,    *f 
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Springboroucdi,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
obsenlfromhisfatnily  for  about  two  wean. 
absence  was  to  them  wholly  inexplicable  and 
cited  great  apprehension.     On   Sunday,  Sept- 
he  cmie  to  this  city  On  his  return   home,  and  £ 
the  following  account  of  his  absence. 

He  came  to  Cincinnati,  Saturday,  August  39, 
where  he  transacted  some  business  and  received  a 
smallsum  of  money.  On  Sunday  morning,  Aug. 
30,  after  breakfast,  he  set  out  for  home,  on  horse- 
back. On  the  hill  road  to  Carthage,  between  four 
and  live  miles  from  Cincinnati,  at  a  convenient 
place  for  instantly  secreting  him,  he  was  suddenly 
dragged  from  his  horse  by  two  footmen  whom  he 
had  just  passed.  His  horse  waa  turned  loose,  and 
himself  blindfolded,  and  silence  enforced  by  threats 
,of  instant  death.  His  money,  about  laO  dollars, 
was  taken  front  him,  with  inquiries  indicating 
that  a  mistake  had  been  mode  in  the  person  seized 
and  in  the  amount  of  his  money.  He  woe  detained 
all  day  blindfolded,  and  at  night  conducted,  in  the 


>  the  ri 


board  a  boat,  so   fitted    (hat 
an  apartment  where    he  could  make 
vation    of  what    wot    passing   around 
(his  way  he  was  carried  down  the  Ohio 

Etnlbelow  the  Yellow  Banks,  where,on 
y  night,  September  10,  he  was  taken  up  a  high 
bluff  td  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  set  at  liberty. 
He  came  to  Cincinnati  on  his  return,  as  stated, 
and  was  accompanied  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery 
by  some  friends.  Upon  inquiry,  his  horse,  saddle 
and  bridle  were  recovered,  having  been  taken  up 
almost  directly  after  his  capture.  Mr.  Trotter  la 
represented  to  be  a  respectable  man,  worthy  of  be- 
lief. The  solution  of  his  story  would  seem  to  be 
thia  :  that  arrangements  had  bean  made  to  rob  and 
kidnap  some  person,  and  nfter  seizing  him,  the  al- 
ternative was  to  murder  him  or  to  proceed.  He 
was  captured  and  blindfolded  so  suddenly,  that  he 
has  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  physiognomy  of 
the  persons  that  seized  him. 

Tne  KtcAiri—  A  more  beautiful  afternoon 
never  graced  a  public  exhibition  than  that  of  Mon- 
day lain.  Our  glorious  bay  was  studded  with  boats 
— some  steaming,  some  sailing,  and  some  rowing — 
the  bettery,  in  its  whole  length — the  neighboring 
wharves— and  the  Castle  uf  the  garden — were  alive 
with  spectators,  anxious  to  witness  the  friendly 
rivalry  of  the  Amateur  Clubs.  The  result  is  well. 
told  by  the  Gazette,  the  respectable  scni»r  Editor 
of  which,  awarded  the  prizes. 

The  boats  took  their  place*  on  starling  in  the 
order  previously  arranged,    and,  according  to  the 


4.  Neptune,       do. 

5.  Wakona,        do.         (•!  oars) 

6.  Atlantic,         do. 

7.  Jersey,  do.         (4  oars) 
The  distance  performed  was  S 1-2  miles. 

Four  splendid  silver  pi tchera  were  then  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  successful  clubs  by  the  judges, 
the  senior  of  whom  prefaced  his  remarks  with  the 
following  address. 

J»»  joimg/i-iendi,— By  your  kindness  and  polite- 
ness I  have  been  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of 
this  afternoon's  exhibition,  the  first  of  the  k  ind  ever 

E resented  to  an  American  public,  for  which  I  beg 
lave  to  thank  you.  To  you,  gentlemen,  belongs 
the  credit  of  giving  origin  to  audi  manly  exercise, 
which  tends  tu  promote  health,  strength  and  longe- 
vity. If  it  be  said  that  you  are  imitating  the  Lords 
and  gentlemen  of  England  in  their  Regattas,  the 
moat  fastidious  moralist  cannot  complain,  while 

Sou  devote  no  hours  for  rational  exercise  but  those 
a  which  your  various  occupations  have  no  claim. 
— Your  early  rising,  and  a  tug  at  the  oar,  give  a 
zest  to  your  daily  business,  and  prepare  you  for  the 
BcquaUos  of  the  evening,  accompinied  by  your  mo- 
thers,  sisters,  and  sweet-hearts,  the  witnessing  of 
which  has  often  almost  induced  me  to  wish  that  I 
Proud  as  I  feel  on  this  occa7 
perform  the  most  gratifying  part 
now  gentlemen  of  the  Watt,  I 
lautingyoua  fitcbeb  composed 
precious  metals,   as  e  small  tri- 
amateur  superiority.    In  doing 
arid  It  must  be  equally  gralify- 

1  you,  to.  find  bbk 

a,  thMMteast 


jireseioii  of  countenance  that  is 


sun  with 

-,  gentlemen,  this  day  set  a  noble  exam- 
ple lo  the  young  men  of  this  greot  and  growing 
City— end  while  you  continue  to  set  within  the 
rules  of  strict  propriety,  your  Regattas  will  not 
only  not  be  opposed  but  patronized  by  the  beat 
members  of  the  community. 

May  you  live  long,  be  prosperous  nnd  hoppy. 

The  se<cral  members  of  the  Clubs  replied  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  after  which,  with  a  large 
numberot  guests,  they  partook  of  a  repast  appro- 
priate and  splendid. 

TnaRowiKG  M*tcu  between  th  e  officers  of  the. 
Piqus  and  the  Q.uebec  Amateurs,  and  a  accsnd  or,o 
between  the  seamen  of  that  frigate  nnd  the  boatmen 
ofthcQaiarlcr-Muster  General's  department  will 
come  off  to  morrow,  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ; 
distances,  tbree  miles  for  the  first,  and  four  miles  for 
Ihesecond.markciloffbeforelheiown.  The  Pique'* 
boat  isagig,  named  the  Cat  snj  the  Fiddle,  30  feet 
in  length,  and  the  town  gig  the  Water  Witch,  SS 
feet,  both  four-oared,— [Q.uebec  Gazette.] 

Thb  Balloun   Ascension.-  -Wednesday  after- 

noon     Mr    I.niifinl  rvinHi.  an    -«.—.-: e. *j-i       .1 


on,  Mr.  Lau 


n  Cusile 


Garden,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  specta- 
tora,  not  however  with  his  aaugiler,  as  was  antici- 
pated, by  reason  of  the  deficiency  of  gas.  They 
both  seated  themselves  in  the  car,  out  before  it  had 
ascended  above  the  railings  of  the  Garden,  it  was 
dashed  against  them  with  much  violence,  and 
serious  consequence*  must  have  followed  but  for 
the  prompt  assistance  received  at  the  precarious 
moment  by  those  persons  who  were  nearest 
them.  Instead  of  being  intimidated  by  this  ac- 
cident in  the  outset,  the  intrepid  icronaul  and 
his  fair  companion  still  expressed  a  desire  to 
persevere  ;  when',  the  car  being  adjusted,  those 
who  held  the  cords,  let  go,    but  with  no  better 

■-■  " -ndedtho  first  effort,  for  although 

,l«  k,li„..  W„B  instantly  thrown 
power  to  carry  them 
""l!t,"""1  LHtNi-ijiiiEiiaoeon  the  Battery,  outside, 
of  which  the  balloon  descended,  and  was  secured. 
After  this  second  abortive  attempt,  it  was.  evident 
10  all  that  the  balloon  was  not  sufficiently  inflated 
ith  both  passengers,  and  the  lady  waa 
dell  trip,  which  the 


to  ascend  with  both   pas 

induced  to  abandon  her  ...„ .„   .,,,.,  „,„lM   Mlu 

did  reluctantly,  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  without 

1 ; ■'  ■'-'  — : —  injury. 


having  re .,..._,. 

After  being  thus  lightened,  Mr.  I*™.,.  „*.„„„. 
ed,  amidst  the  cheers  mid  plaudits  of  the  spetators. 
The  balloon  passed  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city,  in  ihe  direction  of  Williamsburg,  Long  1st- 

We  have  been  furnished  by  n  friend  with  the 
following  census  of  the  Eighth  Ward  :— |Eveoijig 

Allowing  an  overage  estimate  for  fojnile*  yet 
out  of  town,  tlie  population  of  tho  Eighth  Ward  is  . 
about  27  500.  The  excess  of  females  is  about 
S500.  The  r.ilc  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  for  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  nbouinw  Itnth  of  the  whole. 
city  rate  j  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
population  to  bo  in  the  same  ratio,  which  will  make 
tlie  inhabitants  of  (bis  city  amount  tout  least  875,- 
000.  In  1S30,  tho  Bill  ward  contained  Sn,<89ueo- 
ple,  ond  the  city  203,000.  r^ 

Ship  CsNaL.— The  corps  of  United  States  En- 
ginees  who  for  the  last  five  months  have  been  en- 
gaged in  surveying  several  routes  for  a  ship  canal 
around  the  Fills  of  Niagara,  through  this  county 
have  at  length  finished  the  work  intrusted  to! 
them.  The  result  of,  their  labors  will  bo  submit- 
ted loCongressatancarlyday.  In  ihemcan  time 
we  would  state,  for  public  information,  that  the 
proposed  canal  is  considered  quite  practicable,  and 


vnrk  would  " 


II  be  spared  to  induce  Con-rcss  w 
ltjikintha 
~       sr.j 

C*N*i  Tin**.— Tho  lolls  on  the  New  York 
Canals  for  the  two  first  weeks  .in  Sept.  amount  lo 
the  sum  of  8101,080  2B.  This  exceeds  the  re- 
ceipts forthe  corresponding  two  weeks  in  1834  by 
the  sum  of  J24,750  41  ;  and  it  exceeds  the  receipts 
for  the  same  time  in  1833,  when  the  tolls  on  mer- 
chandise were  SB  per  cent  higher  than  now,  by  the 
(ram  of  |14,73l  21.  '    ' 

The  whole  tolls  from  the  opening  of  navigation 
to  the  14th  SepL,  amount,  to  the  sun  of  |WM 
K;  baingao  increase,  from  hat  year,  op  tn  the 
aar«tut«Hcfll7SI,7Ht-lAll»MyA7Iw^ 
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Tht  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States  at 
Antigua,  write*  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the 
Governor  of  that  Island  has  opened  the  port  for  six 
months  from  the  14th  August,  for  the  importation 
in  vessels  of  all  nations,  duty  and  tonnage  free,  of 
the  following  articles,  viz :— Flour,  corn,  and  pulse 
of  every  description ;  com  meal ;  salted,  dried,  and 
pickled  fish;  salted  pork  and  beef,  mill  timber, 
and  lumber  of  all  kinds ;  staves,  shingles,  and  wood 
hoops. 

The  following  Poem,  by  Lord  Bacon,  is  now  just 
published  for  the  first  time,  in  a  new  life  of  the  au- 
thor :— 

'      Tho  woild's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  or  roan 

letae  then  a  tpan . 

In  hie  conception  wretched,  from  the  wombe, 

so  to  the  tombe ; 

Cant  from  the  cradh,  and  brought  vp  to  y  cares, 

with  cares  and  fearee. 

Whd  then  to  fraile  mortality  shall  trust, 

But  limmee  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  since  with  sorrow  here  we  Hue  opprest : 

what  life  lis  best  ? 

Courts  are  but  only  superficial!  scholes 

to  dandle  fooles. 

Tha  rural]  parts  are  turn'd  into  a  den 

of  sauage  men. 

And  wher«'«  a  city  from  all  vice  so  free, 

But  may  be  term'd  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Domestic  ke  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

or  paines  his  head. 

Those  that  Hue  single  take  it  for  a  curse, 

or  doe  things  worse. 

Some  would  haue  children,  those  that  haue  them,  mone, 

or  wish  them  gone. 

What  la  it  then  to  haue  or  haue  no  wife, 

But  single  thraldome,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  owne  affections  still  at  home  to  please, 

is  a  disease} 
To  croase  the  sea  to  any  foreine  soyle 

perills  and  toyle. 
Warns  with  their  noyse  affright  ts:  when  they  cease, 

Ware  worse  in  peace. 
What  then  remains  ?  but  that  we  still  should  cry, 
Not  to  be  borne,  or  being  borne  to  dye." 

Cibculak.  To  ENoiifEEES  and  ^Superintendents 
of  Railroads  and  Canals.— I  am  preparing  to  issue  a 
Hffjp  edition  of  ny  Railroad  and  Canal  Map  ;  and 
being  <)estrous  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first  edition, 
I  take  tl*e  liberty  to  request  the  Engineer,  or  Sure*- 
iNTBNDKUTt  of  every  Railroad  and  Canal  in  the  Uni- 
ted 8tat*s,  iq  furnish  me  at  his  earliest  convenience 
with  %/uU  and  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
railroad  under  his  direction  or  charge.  He  is  request- 
ed to  state  the  length  of  the  road,  the  number  of  miles 
completed,  the  elevation  it  surmounts,  the  radius  of  its 
curves,  the  style  of  its  construction,  its  average  cost 
per  mils,  the  number,  if  any,  of  inclined  planes,  with 
stationery  engines— in  thort ,  every  thing  which  may  be 
*f  interest  to  engineers,  or  others  who  may  be  connect- 
•d.wftb,  the  subject  of  Railroads  and  Canals. 

To  such  as  comply  with  the  above  request,  and  fur- 
nish the  desired  insbrmation  previous  tothejEret  of  Au- 
gust next,  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Railroad 
and  Canal  Map,  will  be  sent,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  directed,  as  soon  as  completed. 

D.  K.  MINOR. 

New-York,  June  *7, 1835. 

RAILROAD  IRCW. 

ISO  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  Imported 
asd  for  sale  by  HOWLAND  at  A8PIN  WALlT 

sH  IQt  55  South  street. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION  AND 

MASONRY, 

*DROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
MT  adelpbia  and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  tha  19th  and  90th  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Grading  and  Masonry,  of  about  sixteen  miles  of  tha  Rail 
Road  between  Pottegrove  and  Norristown. 

la  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing tha  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  Tha  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Turtnel  000  yards 
long,  end  a  Bridge  across  tha  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
villa. 

Plana  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  k  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Engineer*!  Office,  at  Pottegrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
Unletting.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

.    rhlladelneia,Sepc2, 18S5,        <  sxStawtOlg 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  A  WARD,  Proprietors  or  the  Albany  Eagle 
Ak  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  ear 
wheals,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
eaaMnga  required  tor  rsllroede.  r-i  f  f#bu 


i 


PARTNER  WANTED.         „     t 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment No  one  need  apply  who  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  $3000  cash  capital.  The  beat  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New- York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to. . May-tf 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Proposals  will  he  received  until  tha  15tb  day  of 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Grading,  Masonry,  and  Bridges  on  said  Road. 

Individuals  disposed  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Office  of  the  Company  m  Auburn,  with  blank 
forms  of  proposals,  and  printed  specifications. 

The  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner—a 
specific  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 
price  Is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
in  rendering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  whtfre  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificate*  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engl- 
neeror  Superintendents  oi  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  esses  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  in  the 
same  contract,  and  it  is  requested  that  the  proposals  be 
made  accordingly 

The  plans  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  st  the  Office  aforesaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  P.  JOHNSON, 

Chief  Engineer  A  Agent  A.S8.R.R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  39, 1835. 37— U3Q 

ARES'  CELEBRATED  SHOVELS, 
SPADES,  etc* 

500  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150    do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  8pades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
150    do       do      steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bam, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  A  CO. 

9  Liberty  street,  New-York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 
34— ytf H  Bute  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  A  CO., 
Peterson,  New- Jersey.  * 

Cae  Whsbls,  Boxes,  Axlxs,  and  Car  8«uho*,  made 
and  lined  complete,  at  abort  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  st  Peterson,  N.  J,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meetfwith  immediate  attention. 

Patersoa,  Aug.  19,  1835. 34— ly 

STEPHENSON, 

Builder  qf  a  *  up  trior  ttylt  of Patten  ger  Cars  for  Rail- 

roatt, 
No.  834  Elixabethstrest,  near Bleecker street, 
New -York. 
Kf  RAILROAD   COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars j  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New- York  and  Harlnm  Railroad 
now  in  operation.    jagtf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES 

AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CA8TINO8. 

83*  Also.  AXLES  furnished  ami  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Paterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  tha  subscribers  at  Paterson,  or  00  Wall 
street, New- York,  will  be  promptly  atiendeiko. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Fiance  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  RQGER8.  KETCHUM  A  GRQ8VENOR 

PATENT  RAILROAD.  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES. 

5^  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  exteqslve  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  Inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  woll  as  England,  whero  the  subscriber  ob 
talned  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  raarkot. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amountand  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail, 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  Invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham* 
mer. 

K^  All  orders  directed  to  tho  Agent, Troy,  N.  T.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,N.T.Julv,183l. 

t3r  Spikes  are  kept  lor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
A  J  Townsend, Albany,  and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy  j  J.  1.  Browsr,  M3  Waters treet,  New- 
Tork ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T.  Janviere,  BaltJ. 
more ;  Degrand  fc  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
thelrotdsrs  as  early  as  practicable, aelbe  subscriber  is  de- 
siroe*  of  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  daily  incrvssingdemsidforhis8plkee.  W% 

JJttsa  fl.  BURDEN. 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Mi- 
ners will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  end 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  8t.  John's  Ball,  Frank- 
fort street,  New-York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Con tt actor. 

XT  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Ossette  and 
Pennsyhantau,  will  plsase  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills le 
the  Railroad  Company.  U  Wall  street,  New- York.    SO— tf 


Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  ore  recommended  te 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  tho  kind  now  in  use 

8nip  and  Boat  Spikes  made  full  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders'  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERA8TUS  COR- 
NING fc  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNER,  at  ibe 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y. sept.lt- ly 

RAILWAY  IRON. 

|D5  tons  of  1    inch  by  i  inch, )     Flat  Bart  In  lengths  o 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP*  BOAT*  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 


200     do.    H     do.     i  do. 

40     do.    1|     do.     f  do. 

800     do.    9       do.     I  do. 

600     do.   3}     do.     }  do. 

soon  expected. 


14  to  16  feet,  counter  sank 
■  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  witli  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


SSOdo.of  Edge  Rails  of  S6  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  Inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches 'diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  8*,  2|,  Si,  3. 3*,3«,  and  34  inches  eiamitar  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern  - 
mentsand  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  In  part  payment.  A.  &  O.  RALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia* 

Models  and  samples  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Rails, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicine  Plates,  In  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  to 

those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d71meowr 

-*■  -  -  — 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

t^  Compasses  of  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  hifh 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E.  fc  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J31  Ot corner  of  Maiden  lane,    - 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

£3*  The  subserber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Instru 
meuts  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  i.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  coatruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  several  ef 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  caa 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  ol  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy — also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes—and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG, 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1839. 

Id  reply  to  tby  Inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  man- 
u factored  by  thee,  now  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  choerfu^y  furnish  thse  the  following  infor- 
mation. The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  In  fact  needed  but  little  repairs,  except  from  accident* 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejkind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  coat 

passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 

any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Com  pan*  is  superior 

teany  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 

ri-ed  In  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  tho  vane  sights,  leavea  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 
pletelT  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheap 
Instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  hot  believe 
it  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  now  in  u>e  fur  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  it  will  be  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER.  8up»t  of  Construction 

of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  181*. 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  into 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass,"  I  can  safely 
say  I  believe  It  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Instrumen  t 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Germantown,  February,  161*. 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young",  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  be  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  Engineers  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENEY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Ens.  Philsd. 
ml  ly  Garment,  end  Norrisc.  Railroad 
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(tj-  We  continue  in  thia  number,  the 
Easny  of  Mb.  Stimpsoh,  which  was  com- 
menced In  our  Inst ;  ;ind  we  ask  for  it  a  can- 
did perusal— which,  by  the  by,  is  more  than 
we  have  been  able,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  to  give  it. 


Railroad  ^les. — We  have  in  our  pos- 
session the  model  of  a  Railroad  Axle,  which, 
in  our  estimation,  will  be  found  an  impor- 
tant improvement  upon  those  now  in  use. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  that 
much  difficulty  and  expense  must  be  en. 
countered  in  repairing  the  journals  of  rail, 
road  carriage,  and  locomotive,  axles;  So 
great  is  the  burthen  and  speed  (o  which 
they  are  subjected,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, on  our  thort  roada — and  these  will 
both  be  increased  when  the  bneiness  is  bet- 
ter understood — that  we  apprehend  serious 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  journals  of  a  uni- 
form size,  and  much  expense  ill  repairing 
them  when  they  shall  have,  as  they  certain- 
ly must  in  time,  become  worn  by  constant 

In  order  to  repair  a  journal  when  worn, 
either  in  ridges  from  any  .hard  particle 
which  may  find  its  way  into  the  box,  or  out 
of  round,  from  any  inequality  in  the  texture 
of  the  material  of  which  the  journal  is  made, 
the  axle  must  be  taken  from  the  carriage, 
the  wheels  knocked  off,  and  the  journal 
overlaid,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  iron 
or  steel,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
size.  This  is  no  small  matter— as  it  will  re.' 
quire  much  time  and  labor,  in  addition  to 


which,  is  the  risk  of  obtaining  a  journal  free 
from  flaws. 

The  improved  axle,  which  has  been  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Force,  of  Baltimore,  may  be 
used — if  made  of  good  materials,  and  of  suffi- 
cient strength  not  to  break-  -to  wear  out 
many  pair  of  wheels;  or  indeed,  any  number 
of  years  without  any  other  repair  than  what 
may  be  made  by  the  engineer,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, on  thr.  road,  without  removing  the 
axle,  or  the  load  from  the  car,  or  carriage. 
The  improvement  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  thin  Heel  ferrule,  or  thimble,  which 
is  made  to  fit  elose  to,  and  to  remain/sit  on, 
the  journal— which  is  to  be  of  the  best 
wrought  iron,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
enaUer  than  ordinary  journals.  Thia 
reduction  of  sise,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
submitted  to  without  risk,  as  there  ii 
wear  upon  it ;  and  It  will,  therefore,  always 
remain  of  its  original  size.  The  wear  upon 
the  journal  comes  upon  the  thimble,  which 
may  be  renewed  at  any  time,  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  raising  the  carriage  frame,  so 
i  come  at  the  journal,  to  knock  off  the 
worn,  and  to  put  on  the  new,  thimble ;  which 
may  of  course  be  always  on  hand,  fitted  and 
numbered  to  correspond  with  each  journal, 
will  not  cost  over  one  dollajr  each  ;  and 
certainly  Hot  over  80  or  30  minutes  of  time 
put  it  on  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  it 
cannot,  we  should  think,  cost  less  than  ten 
dollars,  and  an  entire  day's  time  to  repair 
on  s  axle. 

a  ask  the  opinion  of  practical  engineers 
upon  the  subject,  and  desire  to  have  all  ob- 
jections to  it  stated. 


INTERNAL  ImPKOVIMENT.- 

of  the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  held  at  Clinton  Hall  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  day  of  September,  1835,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Whereas,  this  Institute  was  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  this  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  '•Agricutiurt, 
Mimqf actum  md  the  Art$.'\* 


And  whereas,  the  prosperity  of  each  and 
every  of  these  departments  of  industry  is 
greatly  dependent  on  safe,  cheap  and  easy 
travelling  and  transportation,  especially  in 
respect  to  our  farmers  in  the  interior,  also 
in  respect  to  our  manufacturers  and  artixans, 
the  materials  of  whose  fabrics  are  to  a  great 
extent  procured  and  transported  from  dis- 
tant markets  and  places,  and  returned  again 
in  the  manufactured  goods.  And  whereas,  ■ 
the  merchant  also  is  deeply  interested  in  in- 
ternal improvements,  as  by  means  of  roads 
and  canals  production  is  greatly  increased, 
and  the  materials  embraced  by  mercantile 
operations  are  thereby  made  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  facilities  for  the  purchase  and 
ile  of  those  materials  proportionably  multi- 
plied. 

It  was  therefore  resolved,  That  the  inter' 
eats  of  the  farmer!  merchant,  manufacturer 
and  artiian,  require  that  internal  improve, 
ments  should  advance,  and  that  no  consider- 
ations of  false  economy  should  be  permit- 
ted to  arrest  their  progress,  but  that  ade- 
quate expenditures  ought  to  be  made  at 
once  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  arisng 
from  internal  improvements  by  means  of 
Railroads  and  Canals,  wherever  the  conn- 
try  will  admit,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
require  such  facilities. 

.Resolved,  That  these  expenditures  will  be 
doubly  repaid  to  the  state  and  people  ;  first, 
in  the  income  received  from  tolls,  and  se- 
condly, from  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  those  fertile  sections  of  this  state 
whose  diskless  from  market  render  lite 
fruits  of  lhrraa  of  little  value,  and  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  extensive  manufactories  on 
never  failing  streams  whose  waters  are  now 
running  to  waste,  and,  in  extended  com. 
mercial  operations  and  dealings,  and  in  new 
and  vigorous  efforts  of  industry  which  the1 
expenditures  in  improvements  will  inevita- 
bly produce.  ,  i 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  enable  the 
friends  of  internal  improvement*  to  act  with 
concert  and  efficiency,  a  MBTSjttjM,  bs  rr 
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commended  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Utica 
on  Wednesday,  the  11th  day  of  November 
next,  at  12  oVlocfc  M.,  nad  that  it  be  con- 
tinued in  existence  by  adjournment  and  fur- 
ther election  of  delegates,  until  its  objects 

shall  be  ftHUtod.' 

Resolved,  'that  the  several  cities,  towns, 
counties,  and  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nic incorporations,  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  this  State,  be  respec- 
tively and  respectfully  invited  to  send  dela- 
gates  to  meet  in  the  aforesaid  convention,  to 
be  selected  from  the  most  able  and  best  in- 
formed  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolutions  be  published,  and  that  the 
publication  thereof  be  and  the  same  is  here- 
by declared  to  be  an  invitation  to  our  fellow 
citizens,  included  in  the  above  description 
of  persons,  to  appoint  and  send  delegates  ac- 
cordingly. *  • 

Emriv  Williams,  Res.  See'ry. 

t  P.  6.  Editors  of  papers  friendly  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  are  requested  to  publish 
the  foregoing. 


more  applicable  than  any  other  to  our  city.  This 
is  the  system  of  laying  flat  cut  stones,  nicely  jointed, 
tor  the  wheels  to  run  on,  leaving  the  rcstot  Uie  road 
in  its  present  condition.  In  Broadway  there  nught 
be  four  railways— if  I  might  so  call  them — of  this 
nature  ;  two  tor  carriages  ascending,  and  two  for 
those  going  in  the  other  direction.  The  effect  of 
this  system  would  be  to  keep  vehicles  to  their  pro- 
per side,more  than  is  now  practised,  and  to  obviate 
those  disasters  so  common  in  our  streets.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  carriages  that  would 
be  saved  by  this  mode  of  paving,  would  be  im- 
mense, and  would  soon  repay  the  expense  of  the 
alteration.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  these  rail- 
ways, by  keeping  vehicles  in  rows  following  each 
other,  would  reduce  the  whole  of  drivers  to  the 
same  gait,  it  may  be  answered,  that  after  all,  the 
pavement  would  be  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  it 
is  now  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  order,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  fast 
drivers  to  turn  out.  It  might,  moreover,  be  advisable 
to  confine  loaded  vehicles,  going  at  a  walk,  by  law, 
to  a  particular  portion  of  the  road. 

This  plan  of  paving  is  neither  now  nor  specula- 
tive. The  streets  of  Milan  are  all  laid  in  this  way, 
and  those  who  know  that  delightful  city,  will  join 
me  in  attesting  the  ease  with  which  they  are  tra- 
veled. In  London,  moreover,  the  road  from  the 
West  India  Docks  to  Warning  has  been  furnished 
with  a  track  of  this  description,  by  means  of  which 
a  single  horse  is  able  to  draw  a  weight  of  sugar, 
which  four  would  not  be  able  to  move  on  the  ordi- 
nary pavement.  .  X. 


[From  the  Maine  Farmer.] 
Camal  MmBTitra. — In  compliance  with  a 
public  notice,  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  towns  of  Farmincton,  Ches- 
terrille,  Livermore,  Fayette,  Wayne  and 
Gardiner,  assembled  in  Fayette  on  the  3d 

inst. 

Tfce  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  £. 
Smith,  and  the  object  of  it  stated.  Moses 
Hwbbard,  of  Fayette,  was  chosen  Chair- 
man, and  Enoch  Smith,  of  Fayette,  Secre- 
tary. 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  ascertain  and  cause  an  immediate  survey 
to  be  made  of  the  most  feasible  route  for 
opening  a  communication  by  means  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  from  Winthrop  Stream, 
through  Wayne,  Fayette,  Liver  more,  and 
Chesterrille,  to  Sa^ndy  River. 

Henry  W.  Owen  of  Wayne,  Ezra  Fisk 
of  Fayettee,  James  Wing  of  Wayne,  Capt. 
CVras  Fobs  of  Wayne,  Josiah  Chancy  of 
ChefttonrtHe,  Dr.  H.  O.  Allen  of  Wayne, 
Thames  Haskell  of  Livermore,  Reuben 
Lowell  of  Chesterville,  Lewis  Hunton  of 
Livermore,  Daniel  Fifield  of  Fayette,  John 
Mottson  and  Joseph  Ware  of  Farming  ton, 
went  onoeaa  a  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

A  statement  of  a  survey  from  Kennebec 
River  to  Wayne  Mills  was  made  by  Mr.  P. 
Sheldon  of  Gardiner,  and  the  utility  and 
importance  of  Internal  Improvements  warm- 
ly Wfpd*  Communications  were  also 
made  by  gentlemen  from  various  sections 
of  the  contemplated  route,  and  a  lively  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  undertaking. 

Kfttsrf,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing h*  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary, and  published  in  the  Maine  Farmer. 

Votc(L>  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  Baptist  Meeting  House  in 
Fayette,  on  Thursday  the  2£d  ot  Oct.  next, 
at  o»e  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Per  order, 
.4  Mosss  Hubbard,  Chairman. 

Enoch  Smith,  Secretary, 
layette,  Sept.  3, 1835. , 

[Pern  tks  Nbw-Yom  American.] 

As  the  attention  of  our  city  authorities  seems  di- 
rected to  the-  subject  of  paving  the  streets,  it  has 
oeewrred  to  me  t©  suggest  a  mode  different  from 
any  !**•*  iatsja  etfsntry,  and  which  yet 


Cm  Affairs.— Under  this  head  we  publish  a 
communication  to-day,  that  appears  lo  us  to  pre- 
sent some  most  important  views,  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  immediately  improving  the  streets,  and  aven- 
ues of  the  upper  part  of  the  island. 

It  is  in  thid  way  that  lots  distant  from  the  thick- 
ly sealed  parts  of  the  city,  may  be  put  within  the 
reach  of  mechanics  and  young  beginners,  who 
have  their  fortunes  to  make,  instead  of  compelling 
them,  by  high  rents,  to  seek  dwellings  over  the  ri- 
vers that  bound  us. 

A  railroad  too,  that  should  bring  people  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  now,  we  are  well  satis- 
fied, a  desirable  improvement.  We  thought  other- 
wise when  such  a  scheme  was  first  proposed,  but 
the  impassableness  and  dangers  of  Broadway,  by 
reason  of  the  mnmbuses  and  other  vehicles,  which 
constantly  crowd  it,  have  convinced  us,  that  rail 
cars,  followinga  given  track,frftm  which  they  can- 
not deviate,  drawn  by  horses,  and  announced  by 
bells,  as  in  the  sleighing  season,  would  be  a|  tegctht 
er  safer,  more  convenient,  and  more  advantageous 
to  up-town  residents. 

[For  the  New- York  American.] 

City  Affairs. — The  recess,  which  the  members 
of  the  Common  Cduncil  took  during  the  month  of 
August,  has  probably  enabled  many  of  ihem  to 
notice  the  improvements  in  contemplation,  in  the 
different  towns  and  cities  in  this  section  of  the  Un- 
ion. They  could  not  have  failed  to  observe  that 
the  pso visions,  as  compared  with  their  respective 
present  populations,  for  future  increase,  every 
where  else,  vastly  exceed  what  our  own  city  exhi- 
bits. I  have  not  seen  the  returns  of  the  census 
now  taking,  but  computing  our  population  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  lots  assessed  as  occupied,  it 
cannot  be  less  thau  285,000,  or  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1330,  which  gave 
3Q£,9S0.  Supposing  the  population  to  advance  in 
the  same  ratio  for  the  next  five  years,  there  will  be 
during  that  period  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
new  inhabitants.  The  rule  adopted  by  the  Water 
Commissioners,  in  making  their  estimates,  was  to 
calculate  9-5  persons  for  evwy  lot  of  30  by  70  feet. 
As  the  city  advances,  the  ordinary  size  of  lots  is 
enlarged,  and  many  new  houses  will  require  more 
than  one  lot.  It  would  probably  be  fair  to  suppose 
that  in  the  present  12th  Ward,  lots  will  be  at  least 
25  by  100  feet,  and  that  therefore  12,630  lots  will 
be  required  for  the  occupation  of  120,000  persons ; 
that  ts  to  say,  of  the  next  five  years'  increase. — 
Not  only  will  these  be  wanted,  but,  at  least,  3000 
more  for  churches,  public  squares  and  edifices,  in- 


and  lumber  yards,  &c  &c  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  owing  to  the  disputed  titles,  and  tho 
desire  of  proprietors  to  take  advantage  of  the  en- 
hancement growing  out  of  their  neighbors'  im- 
provements, a  large  amount  of  lots  are  for  years, 
kept  out  of  the  market  for  all  building  purposes. 
There  arc  between  23d  and  57th  streets,  the  1st 
and  10th  avenues,  only  18,836*  lots,  which  will  ex* 
ceed  the  additional  number  required  for  the  next 
five  years,  including  the  computed  provision  for 

fublic  purposes,  by  scarcely  more  than  3000  lots, 
t  is,  there  tore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  even  if 
our  commercial  prosperity  does  not  advance  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  the  neighborhood  of  57th  street 
wilt,  in  five  years,  be  more  densely  populated  than 
that  of  23d  street  (where  the  prices,  according  to 
locality,  range  from  $1500  to  $3000)  now  is. 

What  arrangement*  are  made  to  meet  the  wants 
of  this  new  population  ?    The  graduation  of  lots 
is  not  legally  established  above  33d  street,  and  even 
the  adoption  of  the  plans,    which  have  pnssed 
one  Board,  would  be  but  a  very  partial  provision 
for  the  growing  wants  ot  the  city.    Some  even  of 
the  streets  below  23d  street,  aud  most  of  those 
above  that  line,  are  as  yet  unopened  by  law. — 
Should  the  corporation  now  order,  as  proposed, 
all  streets  below  42d  street  to  be  opened,  judg- 
ing from  the    time  consumed    by  the   "YVooster 
street  and  other  Commissions,  years  must  elapse, 
according    to    the   present   system,    before   any 
thing  effectual  is  done.  In  many  cases,  even  when 
the  dilatory  action  of  the  commissioners  has  been 
overcome,  no  progress  has  been  made  towards  giv- 
ing a  practical  operatiou  to  the  legal  proceedings. 
Thus,  in  May,  1833,  Union  Place  was  opened  by 
law,  and  assessments  paid  by  individuals  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  yet  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  ot*  1834  that  any  provision 
was  made  by  the  public,for  enclosing  and  embellish- 
ing the  square ;  and  though  the  importunities  of  in- 
dividuals have  at  last  been  so  far  successful,  as  to 
induce  contracts  for  the  necessary  coping,  &c,  to  be 
entered  into,  there  is  no  prospect  thai  any  thing  ef- 
fectual will  be  done,  to  point  out  where  the  square 
is,  till  three  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  that 
the  assessments  were  actually  levied.    Even  when 
contracts  are  formally  made,  their  execution,  as  in 
the  case  of  14th  st.,  and  of  the  pa ving  uf  Union 
Place,  is  allowed  to  be  delayed  for  months  with 
impunity.    It  may,  indeed,  be  well  for  landholder* 
to  inquire,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Street 
Commissioner  to  imjxwe  the  stipulated  penalty  on 
the  contractors,  and  thus  diminish,  pro  Janis,  the 
tax  to  be  levied  ou  the  parties  liable  to  be  assessed 
for  the  improvements,  and  who  are  the  reil  suffer- 
ers by  the  delay. 

Again  :  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  York- 
ville,  and  of  a  lar$c  adjacent  population,  who  wen 
obliged  to  go  a  mile  and  a  halt  to  a  ctock  at  the  foot 
of  54th  street,  in  order  to  obtain  their  fuel  and  other 
supplies  furnished  by  water,  led,  several  years  ego, 
to  the  opening  of  79th  street  to  the  East  River. 
Yet,  although  the  assessments  on  the  adjacent  pro- 
perty have  been  long  since  paid,  there  is  nothing 
even  now  to,  distinguish  that  street  or  road  from  the 
neighboring  fields. 

Let  any  man  visit  Brooklyn,  or  Williarasburgh, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia,)  and 
compare  the  works  there  going  on,  with  the  perfect 
inactivity  every  where  manifested  on  this  island.  The 
few  laborers  who  are  em  ployed, seem  to  be  engaged 
almost  exclusively  on  the  old  roods,  where  their 
work  is  in  a  great  measure  useless,  inasmuch  a* 
these  irregular  lanes  are  unknown  to  the  legal  map 
of  the  city,  and  must  be  closed  on  the  opening  of 
the  Avenues.  If  complaint  is  mode  to  the  public 
administrators,  by  citizens  whose  whole  fortune* 
are  staked  on  the  prosperity  of  this  great  commer- 
cial emporium,  the  only  reply  which  is  vouchsafed 


is,  that  " Brooklyn  and  Williarasburgh  pay  lugbe* 
wages  than  wc  do.  and  therefore  take  off  aTTthe 
hands."  It  is  obvious  that  if  wages  have  risen,  wo 
must  pay  as  others  do,  and  no  one  can  regret  tfesjt 
every  class  of  citizens,shouId  participate  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  our  prosperity.  It  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  owner  of  property,  by  whom  in  most  eases 
the  expense  of  public  inwrovemeots  is  exclusively 
borne,  to  contribute  a  little  more  than  formerly,  and 
have  the  work  promptly  done,  than  it  would  be  to 
have  the  streets  in  front  of  hie  lots  gretnitonsly 
graduated  and  paved,  half  *  dozen  years  hence. 


*  In  this  calculation,  allowance  is  mode  for  in- 
termediate avenues  between  the  3d  and  4th.  4tfe 
and  5th,  and  5th  and  6th  Avenues,  two  of  which; 
eluding  wear? ationi  for  receiving  reseryoirs,  coal     hutt  already  been  partially  established  by  law. 
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To  the  prosperity  of  the  city  the  difference  » incal- 
culable. 

Much  has  been  said,  (taring  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  Common  Council,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  upper  wards,  as  to  the  importance  of 
•placing  the  Custom-house  in  a  more  central  posi- 
tion, and  against  increasing  the  facilities  of  commu- 
nication with  Brooklyn.  The  writer  of  these  re- 
marks has  always  believed  that  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium-  of  the  United  States,  provision 
should  be  made  fer  the  office  of  government,  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  commensurate  with  the  re- 
venue received  here,  and  the  future,  as  well  as 
present,  business  of  New- York.  He  has,  also, 
oeen  of  opinion,  that,  while  the  people  of  the  op- 
posite shores  have  their  places  of  business  within 
our  corporate  limits,  and  derive  from  this  city  their 
means  of  living,  they  should  be  made  to  contribute 

Sroportionably  to  those  expenses,  which  are  ind- 
ent to  the  seaport,  by  which  they  are  sustained. — 
But  bo  far  as  regards  the  bearing  of  these  matters 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  or  of  the  upper  wards 
in  particular,  they  are  insignificant  in  the  extreme, 
compared  with  the  importance  of  giving  efficiency 
to  the  Street  Commissioner's  department.  Where 
are  the  lots  on  this  island,  the  graduation  of  which 
is  settled,  and  which  are  susceptible  of  immedi- 
ate occupation,  that  are  within  the  reach  pi*  men  of 
small  means,  and  who  wish  to  put  up  houses  for 
their  own  accommodation?  Scarcely  a  lot,  on  the 
streets  opened  by  law,  and  within  the  range  of 
graduation,  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $1,500 
or  $9,000.  Hence,  by  our  own  acts,  a  large  portion 
of  our  industrious  population  are  driven  to  the  op- 
posite shores,  and  New  York  is  deprived  of  citi- 
zens, whose  future  accumulations,  though  deduced 
from  our  unrivalled  position,  will  never  contribute 
to  the  alleviation  of  our  city  taxation,  or  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  property  ot  those,  on  whom 
falls  exclusively  the  burthen  of  sustaining  the  corr- 
mercial  emporium, 

It  is  not  inteaded  by  any  thing  here  said,to  dero- 
gate from  the  merits  of  the  present  Street  Commis- 
sioner, who,  it  is  understood,  is  about  to  retire  from 
on  office,  for  whjbh  he  undoubtebly  possesses  em- 
inent qualifications.  But,  views  of  policy  and  a 
system  of  organization,  which  would  suit  a  town 
of  60,000  inhabitants,  are  scarcely  adapted  to  a 
city  of  300,000 :  and  if  the  officers  of  the  Corpor- 
ation have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  our 
city  and  country,  they  have  only  erred  in  common 
with  most  of  tne  men  of  the  last  century.  The 
time,  however,  has  arrived,  when  kit  necessary  for 
our  municipal  authorities  to  arouse  from  their  leth- 
argy, or  to  acknowledge  as  sober  realities,  what  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  visionary 
dreams  of  our  neighbors— that "  the  sceptre  has  al- 
ready departed  from  Judah,"  and  New  York  be- 
come a  suburb  of  Brooklyn. 

A  New  Yorkir. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Running  Gears  of 
Railroad  Carrtages-^iUustrating  some  of 
their  most  important  natural  Mechanical 
Actions,  inseparable  thereto;  and  also  de- 
scribing a  remedy  far  the  evUe  set  forth  in 
the  Dissertation,  embracing  principles  not 
heretofore  known*  Also,  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  a  Turning  Platform  for  Railroad 
Carriages— a  Curvature  to  turn  corners 
of  streets,  wharves,  <f*e.,  and  Grooved 
Ralls  for  the  Curvatures*  and  the  general 
use  of  the  streets,  Al*o,  #  newly  invented 
Wrought  Iron  Wheel,  for  Railroads.  By 
James  Stim?sojt. 

(Concluded  txm  oar  lest  namber.) 
The  inclination  of  hose  wheel*  to  gather  mat 
the  bottom  if  conical,  and  the  &  effects  re- 
sulting therefrom,  ire. 

Again,  wheels  that  are  formed  in  the  least 
conical  upon  their  treads  will  incline  or 
gather  in  towards  each  other  at  their  points 
of  contact  with  the  rails,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  leather  belt  inclines  to  the.  largest 
part  of  a  pulley,  and  with  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  tne  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the 
rails*  This  tendency  to  run  in  has  no  oth- 
er effect  upon  wheels  made  fast  upon  their 
axles,  when  both  they  and  their  axles  are 
sufficiently  stiff  or  strong,  than  to  keep  them 
upon  a  constant  strain  inwar«l«at  their  points 

of  coat  set  with  the  roils,  and  tq  bead  or 


spring  the  axles  upwards;  but  upon  wheels 
loose  upon  their  axles  the  effect  is  almost 
incredible,  the  power  exerted  upon  the  axles 
at  the  exterior  edges  of  the  naves  is  equal 
to  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  pounds; 
for  in  medium  sized  wheels  the  leverage 
power  of  the  periphery  over  the  inside  of 
the  nave  is  as  twelve  to  one,  by  which  if  we 
multiply  the  estimated  power  of  adhesion 
of  one  wheel,  or  three  hundred  pounds,  we 
obtain  the  result  aforesaid.  It  must  be  ev- 
ident to  any  one  that  such  a  power  con- 
stantly exerting  itself,  or  in  other  words, 
grinding  upon  the  axles  at  the  exterior 
edges  of  the  naves,  must  soon  wear  them 
larger  outward  from  their  centres  each  way. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  every  time  the 
wheels  turn  round  there  must  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  oblique  from  a  perpendicular 
line,  if  there  be  any  loose  play  between  the 
naves  and  axles ;  for  the  sides  or  points  of 
the  wheels,  which  were  last  in  contact  with 
the  rails,  were  of  course  within  a  plumb 
line  through  their  centres  when  compared 
with  the  sides  or  points  immediately  above 
— and  they  must  be  as  much  without  that 
plumb  line  when  at  top  as  they  were  with- 
in at  bottom—so  that  in  changing  from 
oae  position  to  the  other  they  must  be  con- 
stantly obliquing.  Now  as  three  feet 
wheels  turn  around  five  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-four times  in  a  mile,  the  griping  force  as 
before  set  forth  of  three  thousand  and  six 
hundred  pounds  is  constantly  acting  upon 
them  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  load, 
the  carriage,  and  the  power  necessary  to 
manage  and  control  the  v/heels — so  that  no 
one  can  be  at  a  loss  in  accounting  for  the 
early  and  rapid  destruction  of  the  naves  and 
axles,  when  the  wheels  are  left  loose,  or  for 
that  of  the  collars  and  washers  within  which 
the  naves  revolve;  and  more  especially 
when  it  i3  considered  that  all  these  move- 
ments at  the  naves,  besides  being  under  such 
a  stress  of  power  and  weight,  take  place  in 
a  situation  extremely  exposed  to  the  depos- 
ite  of  dust  and  dirt;  for  the  wheels  gener- 
ally run  so  fast  that  the  dirt  is  thrown  from 
their  peripheries  up  against  the  carriage  or 
covers  of  the  wheels,  and  even  into  the  air, 
whence  it  falls  upou  the  axles,  there  to  min- 
gle with  the  oil,  to  work  in  between  the 
moving  surfaces  about  the  naves,  and  ne- 
cessarily to  impair  them  very  fast.  Thus 
they  soon  become  so  very  loose  upon  their 
axles  as  to  render  their  passage  through  a 
crossing  or  round  a  curvature  extremely 
dangerotrs. 

And  again,  a  mere  trifle  of  loose  play  be- 
tween the  naves  and  axles,  allows  consid- 
erable variation  from  a  perpendicular  at  the 
peripheries  of  the  wheels,  and  thereby  cause 
their  treads,  although  conical*  to  lay  flat 
upon  the  rails:  from  whence  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  as  much  as  the  inside  of  the 
tread  is  larger  than  the  outside,  so  much 
the  outside  has  to  be  slipped  along  over  the 
rail  to  a  great  loss  of  power  and  extra  wear 
of  both  wheel  and  rail.  To  obviate  these 
difficulties  in  part,  one  wheel  has  been  made 
fast  upon  each  axle  and  the  others  left  loose ; 
but  practice  at  once  proved  that  the  stress 
upon  the  loose  wheel  was  quite  doubled, 
and  its  destruction  made  rapid  in  propor- 
tion— and  the  use  of  loose  wheels  has  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  cost  of  repairs, 
and  their  total  inability  to  guide  the  car- 
riage. 

J  |Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  loose  wheels  are  to  their  own 
rapid  destruction,  and  that  therefore  tbey 
are  inapplicable  to  the  use — and  the  only 
remedies  supposed  to  be  left  to  obviate  some 
of  the  principal  difficulties  that  have  been 
enumerated,  was  to  be  fonnd  in  the  «s*_  of 


vibrating  axles  or  small  wheels  made  fas*; 
to  the  axles.  It  is  well  known  that  by  a 
reduction  of  the  size,  the  stress  at  the  axles 
would  be  reduced,  and  that  the  risk  of 
breaking  them,  when  it  became  necessary 
for  any  of  them  to  slide,  ,would  also  be  re- 
duced ;  and  this  effect  was  necessarily  pro- 
duced by  the  change.  But  they  are  after 
all  subject  to  all  the  extra  wear  produced  by 
sliding,  and  to  the  stress  upon  the  wheels, 
axles,  keys  and  carriage,  which  has  bees 
already  alluded  to;  that  isexaotly  all  that 
stress  m  proportion  to  their  size ;  while  at 
the  same  time  their  liability  to  run  off  the 
track  is  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  of 
changing  their  line  pf  direction  upon  the 
rails  at  the  commencement  of  a  curve. 

Vibrating  axles — tlte  bad  tendency  thereof) 

Sfc. 

I  have  before  said  there  was  an  impro- 
priety in  using  them,  and  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  give  the  reason.  I  will  first  howe- 
ver call  attention  to  the  usual  and  necessary 
play  allowed  between  the  flanches-  and 
the  inner  edges  of  the  rails — this  play  is  a- 
bout  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  more  or 
less,  but  the  less  the  better,  where  the  cur- 
vatures of  the  road  will  admit  of  it,  as  from 
a  proper  attention  to  this  point  alone  great* 
ly  depends  the  injury  to  the  road,  the  car- 
riage, and  the  liability  of  running  off  the 
road.  For  example,  we  will  suppose  the 
flanches  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  upon 
the  diagonal  corners  of  a  carriage,  whose 
axles  are  confined  in  a  parallel  position,  to 
be  close  up  to  the  rails  each  way,  and  that 
the  axles  are  coupled  three  feet  six  inches 
apart,  consequently  all  the  angle  across  the 
track  that  could  ever  be  formed,  would  be 
that  of  one  inch  and  three  quarters  to  forty- 
two  inches;  this  angle  is  so  slight  that  when 
the  flanches  do  touch,  their  power  of  action 
either  to  injure  the  flanch  or  nil,  or  to 
spread  the  rails  apart,  is  of  course  lessened 
in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  angle; 
this  position  being  well  understood,  that 
which  follows  will  be  fully  comprehended* 
Now  with  vibrating  axles  there  is  need  of 
as  much  loose  play  between  the  rails  and 
the  flanches,  as  is  allowed  to  fix  axles,  and 
even  twice  the  distance  is  allowed  ;  let  it 
be  more  or  less,  it  is  certafa  that  when  the 
axles  are  allowed  to  vibrate  sufficiently  to 
conform  to  the  plane  of  the  radius  of  a  cir- 
cle of  four  hundred  feet,  and  when  the  fore 
axle  is  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  its  vi- 
bration on  one  direction,  if  the  other  is  ex- 
actly square  with  the  frame  of  the  carriage, 
the  angle  of  the  other  with  the  track  weuk) 
be  twice  as  obtuse  as  the  one  with  fixed 
axles  can  be  in  the  same  relative  position ; 
but  if  the  hind  axle  was  thrown  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  front,  which  must 
and  often  will  be  the  case,  even  by  their 
own  action  or  the  formation  of  the  track,  ' 
and  very  often  from  extraneous  causes,  sucn 
as  impediments  to  motion  upon  the  rails 
causing  a  slipping,  &c;  then  the  obtuseness 
of  the  augle  becomes  three-fold,  or  in  other 
word 3,  it  has  three  times  the  power  to  run 

off  the  track  that  the  fixed  axles  have. 

Should  this  position  of  the  axles  happen 
just  at  a,  crossing  o-  curve  in  the  tracks,  and 
the  curve  be  across  the  set  of  the  wheels, 
then  the  course  of  the  wheels  would  be  al- 
most at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  • 
road,  and  the  power  to  run  off  the  rails  six 
times  as  great  as  the  fixed  axles.  It  also 
follows  that  the  power  to  spread  open  the 
track,  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 
for  when  the  flanch  is  locked  or  hard  up  to 
one  rail,  it  can  go  no  further  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  wheels  upon  the  other  track 
act  with  all  thtit  power  ef  a4ht*ioA,  <* 
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force  the  rails  apart ;  hence  the  lateral  strain 
upon  the  boxes,  or  if  friction  wheels  be 
used,  the  lateral  pressure  will  be  against 
their  backs,  acted  upon  by  the  ends  of  the 
axles,  all  of  which  has  a  powerful  tenden- 
cy to  rack  and  loosen  the  joints  of  the  car- 
riage ;  for  whenever  one  axle  runs  across 
the  other,  a  constant  slipping  of  the  car- 
riage transversely  upon  the  axles  takes 
place,  ana  the  lateral  pressure  against  the 
shoulders  of  the  axles,  if  they  have  any, 
and  sides  of  the  boxes,  or  against  the  back 
of  the  friction  wheels,  by  the  ends  of  the 
axles,  is  far  more  than  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed until  the  principles  of  the  action  is  well 
understood,  or  the  powerful  and  destruc- 
tive effects  shown  by  examining  the  parts. 
I  have  seen  many  backs  broken  out  of  fric- 
tion wheels  from  that  cause  alone,  vibration 
— and  the  greater  the  play  allowed  between 
the  ends  of  the  axles  and  the  backs  of  the 
wheels,  or  the  shoulders  upon  the  axles  and 
boxes,  the  greater  will  be  the  damage ;  for 
the  carriage  will  slide  off  and  on  trans- 
versely upon  the  axles,  with  all  apparent 
ease,  as  if  it  weighed  but  a  single  pound. — 
It  must  be  obvious  that  the  greater  distance 
such  heavy  weights  are  allowed  to  move, 
the  more  violent  will  be  the  injury  here 
spoken  of  when  bringi ng  up.  My  joint  is  a 
perfect  remedy  for  this  evil,  as  my  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated. 

There  are  other  considerable  objections 
to  the  use  of  vibrating  axles,  to  which  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  allude.  They  will 
keep  vibrating  almost  constantly,  and  cause 
a  continual  chafing  of  the  wheels  and  rails, 
which  the  fixed  axles  would  not,  producing 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation  upon  the  minds 
of  the  passengers.  This  constancy  of  vi- 
bration arises  from  the  obtuse  angles  or 
rank  shear  the  carriage  wheels  obtain  a- 
cross  the  track ;  for  it  is  certain  that  one 
rank  shear  cannot  be  overcome  or  mended 
without  making  another,  and  this  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  run  up  a  greater 
distance  upon  the  cones  to  overcome  the 
shear  than  the  track  itself  requires-:  it 
therefore  turns  off  not  exactly  upon  the  line 
of  the  road  ahead,  but  across  it,  and  there  it 
meets  with  the  same  difficulties,  unless  it 
hi>s  passed  upon  a  piece  of  road  favorable 
to  its  true  adjustment.  But  should  the 
road  be  unfavorable  to  such  adjustment, 
then  the  vibration,  and  consequently  the 
difficulty,  would  be  increased  double,  and 
often  three-fold— this  could  never  take  place 
with  fixed  axles.  In  order  further  to  illus- 
trats  this  position,  and  to  show  the  true 
cause  of  this  vibration,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  position  of  the  carriage  or  axles,  we 
will  suppose  the  range  of  the  axles  to  devi- 
ate ten  degrees  from  that  of  the  track,  and 
that  both  axles  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  front  wheel 
which  first  arrives  upon  the  cone,  cannot 
change  the  direction  of  its  axle,  until  it 
runs  Tar  enough  to  gain  upon  its  fellow  suf- 
ficiently for  that  purpose,  and  also  to  over- 
come the  obtuse  angle  the  carriage  or  the 
hind  axle  had  at  the  outset;  so  that  the 
distance  the  carriage  will  go  ahead  before 
it  can  turn  off  is  much  farther  thati  was  ne- 
cessary to  properly  adjust  it  to  the  true 
range  of  the  track ;  that  is,  when  the  front 
wheel  had  arrived  upon  that  part  of  the 
cone,  proper  to  run  the  track,  the  hind  wheels 
had  not,  and  the  front  consequently  has  to 
run  enough  farther  ahead,  still  upon  an  ob- 
lique direction,  to  adjust  both  points,  and 
thus  overreaches  its  proper  position  by 
forming  a  circuit  as  it  were  in  making  the 
change ;  and  thus  having  gone  too  far,  it  of 
course  turns  off  the  contrary  way,  and  then 
fnauea  the  same  difficulties  as  before,  and 


so  on  continually.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  vibrating  axles  is  that  in  certain 
situations  they  will  prevent  a  slipping  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  rails ;  but  the  extra 
wear  from  the  more  frequent  vibrations, 
the  loss  of  power,  and  above  all  the  great 
liability  to  oreak  the  flanchesand  to  runoff 
the  tracks  when  under  much  speed,  will  by 
far  outweigh  all  the  benefits  they  possess. 
To  use  vibrating  axles  with  friction  wheels 
is  contrary  to  the  generally  received  and 
common  understanding  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, at  least  so  far  as  I  comprehend  them. 
Indeed  the  absurdity  to  my  mind  is  so  great 
that  nothing  but  having  actually  seen  it  in 
use  would  have  induced  me  to  believe  it, 

An  experiment  to  prove  the  transverse  incli- 
nation of  conical  wheels. 

I  am  aware  we  have  been  told  by  very 
learned  gentlemen  in  mechanics  that  when 
the  axles  and  wheels  are  so  stiff  that  they 
cannot  spring  or  give  wt»y  in  any  percepti- 
ble degree,  that  the  tendency  of  the  wheels 
to  incline  or  gather  at  the  bottom  could  not 
take  place,  or  the  separation  of  the  rails  en- 
sue, because^ say  they,  when  there  is  a  lit- 
tle or  no  inward  movement,  no  such  effect 
can  be  produced.  I  cannot  however  see  it 
in  that  light,  for  I  have  applied  means,  and 
put  myself  to  some  expense  to  try  it  in  a 
way  that  oannot  deceive.  I  will  here  state 
the  result  of  my  experiment,  that  others 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge.  In  a  horse  lo- 
comotive which  1  invented  some  years  since, 
I  had  wheels  four  feet  in  diameter,  cast  iron 
naves,  wooden  spokes  and  fellows,  their 
peripheries  were  turned  in  a  lathe  perfectly 
round  and  cylindrical,  and  then  tired  with 
rolled  iron  plates,  the  flanches  bolted  upon 
the  sides  of  the  fellows,  so  as  to  make  them 
very  strong ;  the  hubs  were  drilled  out  to 
fit  close  upon  the  axles,  and  each  wheel  was 
revolved  upon  its  axle  between  collars  and 
a  cap :  the  cap  was  fixed  fast  upon  the  axle, 
outside  of  the  naves,  by  a  strong  key  running 
through  it  and  (the  axle,  and  was  made  as 
Targe  as  the  outside  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel; 
both  were  turned  true  and  faced  up  to  each 
other ;  within  each  of  these  caps  were  two 
catches,  which  acted  against  rack  teeth  in 
the  face  or  end  of  the  nave,  to  turn  the 
wheel.  The  power  of  action  being  applied 
to  the  axles,  the  catches  turned  the  wheels 
as  fast  as  the  axles,  but  they  could  turn 
faster  at  all  times  when  necessary.  In 
1829  and  '30  I  run  it  with  the  peripheries 
entirely  cylindrical,  and  it  went  perfectly 
smooth,  still,  and  free  from  any  lateral 
movement  or  pressure.  Being  so  well  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  or  prove  my  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  transverse  action  or  conical 
wheels,  I  paid  Mr.  George  Reader  25  dol- 
lars to  turn  the  tires  conical.  I  put  them 
to  work,  and  the  instant  they  started  they 
inclined  inwards  at  the  bottom.  They  had 
not  revolved  fifteen  times  before  they  made 
a  jump  outwards,  (to  do  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  overcame  the  whole  adhesion  of 
the  wheels  to  the  rails,)  and  so  continued 
to  act  as  long  as  I  used  them ;  that  is  the 
wheels  would  run  iu  towards  each  other  at 
the  bottoms  until  the  strength  of  the  spokes 
and  rims  could  no  longer  yield,  and  they 
would  then  spring  outwards  to  a  vertical 
position.  - 1  could  perceive  there  was  an 
easement  to  forward  motion  the  instant  the 
wheels  were  upright  by  the  movement  of 
the  car,  much  the  same  as  is  observable  in 
steamboats  by  the  engines  passing  their 
dead  centres.  The  retardation  of  the  car 
arose  from  the  outside  of  the  wheels  being 
smallest,  and  of  course  having  to  be  slipped 
upon  the  rail,  while  they  touched  upon  the 
whole  width  of  it,  as  much  aa  the  outside 


of  the  wheels  were  smaller  than  the  inside. 
As  soon  as  the  wheels  were  upright  the 
greater  part  of  the  resistance  was  removed, 
as  the  bearing  surface  was  contracted. — 
The  powerful  effect  of  this  action  inwards, 
pressing  the  naves  of  the  ^wheels  against 
the  collars  and  washers,  was  such  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  put  in  washers  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  nearly  every  ten 
days  of  use,  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  fall- 
ing in  between  the  rails.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, of  the  firm  of  Majors  &  Washington, 
made  the  washers,  and  he  saw  and  knew 
the  cause  of  the  destruction :  I  mention  his 
name  that  he  may  be  applied  to  if  desired. 
I  am  well  convinced  that  the  damage  at  the 
nave  and  upon  the  axles,  collars,  &c.  of 
loose  wheels,  is  so  great,  (unless  their  diam- 
eters be  very  small,)  that  the  advantage  of 
their  not  slipping  cannot  compensate  for 
the  additional  cost  caused  by  their  speedy 
destruction,  and  more  especially  if  the 
treads  be  in  the  least  conical. 

Lot  us  next  inquire  why  they  run  in 
when  conical,  and  not,  when  cylindrical : 
The  naves  being  six  inches  Ions;,  drilled 
out  straight  in  a  chuck  lathe,  and  the  weight 
of  the  carriage,  with  two  horses,  and  three 
to  fifteen  persons,  one  would  think,  resting 
upon  the  inside  of  the  naves,  would  certain- 
ly have  some  tendency  to  keep  the  wheels 
upright ;  for  when  out  of  plumb,  the  bear- 
ing, if  there  were  any  loose  play  in  the 
naves  at  all,  must  be  upon  the  extreme  in- 
ner edge  of  the  hub,  requiring  some  power 
surely  te raise  it  in  that'  position;  at  the 
same  time  the  naves  were  placed  between 
the  cap  and  collars,  and  keyed  up  as  close  to 
each  other,  when  first  in  operation,  as  they 
tould  be.  Their  running  in  notwithstand- 
ing shows  that  there  is  a  natural  mechan- 
ical tendency  to  run  in,  whether  the  strength 
of  the  wheels  and  axles  yield  to  it  or  not, 
especially  when  it  had  to  overcome  a  very 
great  opposition,  at  the  very  instant  it 
commenced. 

I  should  prefer  to  have  all  that  part  of 
the  wheels  outside  of  the  cone  entirely  cy- 
lindrical, there  being  but  one  part  of  the 
road  where  they  can  be  injurious,  and  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  even  there  it 
may  be  remedied  by  a  proper  mode  of  form, 
ing  the  iron  plates;  the  portion  of  the 
tracks  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  inside  rail 
of  a  circle.  When  a  cylindrical  wheel 
turns  upon  a  flat  horizontal  rail  the  bearing 
in  contact  will  extend  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  rail,  the  outer  edge  of  the  in- 
ner wheel  must  therefore  be  retrogading, 
or  twisting,  as  it  Tolls  around  the  curves, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  rail 
is  shorter  than  the  inside ;  but  if  the  inside 
rails  were  rolled  with  an  elliptical  face,  or 
made  thickest  on  the  inner  edge,  then  the 
bearings  might  be  contracted  as  much  as  it 
might  be  desired.  Under  this  mode  of 
construction  the  difficulty  would  be  remo- 
ved. Should  the  rails  become  worn  down 
flat,  the  cones  would  also  by  the  same  time 
wear  away  the  inner  edge  of  the  outer  rails; 
the  rails  would  then  only  require  to  be 
changed,  one  for  the  other,  so  as  to  rein- 
state them  nearly  as  at  first. 

A  reference  to  common  coaches,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand the  use  of  the  joint,  fyc. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  important  diffi- 
culties that  exist  in  the  operations  of  wheels 
as  now  used  upon  railroad  carriages,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  my  improvement  to  obvi- 
ate, it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  its  utility  and  easement  to  motion,  in 
order  to  make  its  merits  obviqus  and  fami- 
liar to  those  who  may  not  have  had  an  op- 
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portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
operations  of  railroad  carriages :  and  I  will 
ill  last  rate  the  'subject  by  reference  to  the 
Operations  of  common  coaches*  In  these  it 
is  well  known,  that  the*  pole  at  the  fore 
axle  is  the  means  by  which  all  the*  wheels 
are  guided,  that  all  the  wheels  are  loose 
upon  their  axles,  and  that  when  going  in  a 
curved  line  or  direction,  the  hind  wheels 
follow  nearly  in  the  track  of  the  fore  ones. 
Now  it  Will  be  easily  comprehended,  that 
when  turning  a  curve,  the  wheels  upon  the 
outside  of  the  curre  must  necessarily  turn 
round  faster  than  thoee  upon  the  inside,  be- 
cause they  have  to  run  a  greater  distance. 
But  suppose  the  wheels  upon  the  hind  axle 
were  made  fast ;  in  that  case,  the  wheel 
upon  the  out  side  of  the  curve,  instead  of 
rolling  faster,  would  be  dragged  along  as 
much  as  the  distance  described  by  the  wheel 
Ori  the  outside  exceeds  that  described  by 
the  wheel  dpon  the  inside  of  the  curve,  or 
if  this  does  not  take1  place,  the  inner  wheel 
must  slide  back :  for  one  or  the  other  must 
necessarily  slide,  and  in  either  case  the 
stress  upon  the  naves  and  axle  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  necessary  extra  power  to  turn 
thena,  just  equal  to  thatof  slipping  the  wheel. 
We  Will  now  apply  the  same  facts  to 
wheels  on  a  railroad  carriage  geared  ac- 
cbrding  to  my  improvement,  and  consider 
the  cones  upon  the  fore  wheels,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  made  fast  to  their  axle,  as 
the  pole  of  the  coach,  and  the  joint  in  the 
eontreofthe  hind  axle,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  loose  Wheels  on  the  coach ;  and  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  th*t  the  carriage  will 
then  turn  a  curve  with  the  greatest  ease ; 

{or  the  ioitit  in  the  4?ind  axles  permits  the 
lidd  Wtieels  io  act  independently  of  each 
other,  and  thus  enables  due  io  describe  a 
greater  space  in  the  same  moment  ot  time ; 
thus  preventing  the  necessity  of  any  drag- 
ging of  sliding  of  the  hind  wheels,  and 
thereby  leaving  the  eone  of  the  fore  wheel 
in  possession  of  full  poWef  to  guide  the  car- 
riage in  the  direction  of  the  track  i  Which  it 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  with  as  mveh 
ease  and  certainty,  as  a  coach  is  guided  by 
means  of  the  pole.    With  this  joint  the 
cone  of  the  fore  wheel  will  be  much  more 
efficient  in  guiding    the   carriage  than  it 
Would  be,  ifj  instead  of  the  joint  in  the  axle, 
the  hind  wheels  Were  left  loose  upon  their 
axle— for  when  the  wheels  are  made  ftfst, 
the  axle,  although  it  have  a  joint    in  its 
centre,  turns  with  the  wheels  as  if  it  had 
ho  joint,  and  the  bearings  of  the  axle  are 
bdt  tWo  inches  in  diameter :  but  when  the 
Wheels  ere  left  loose,  the  diameters  of  the 
bearings  of  the  axles  within  the  naves  of 
the  wheels  are  required  to  be  nearly  three 
inches,  which,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
surface  in  eontact,increases  the  resistance  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  wheels  in  the  same 
ratio— to  which  should  be  added  the  friction 
at  the  end  of  the  naves,  against  the  collars 
end  washers,  and  the  griping  or  grinding 
power  of  the  naves  upon  the  axles,  produc- 
ed by  the  inclination  of  the  wheels  to  run 
in  at  their  points  of  con  tact  with  the  rails, 
as  before  stated,  together  with  the  effect 
produced  by  the  weight  of  the  load  and  car- 
riage.   It  will  then  be  clearly  perceived  by 
comparing  the  two  modes,  that  the  hind 
wheels  will  much  more  readily  conform  to 
{he  movements  and  guidance  of  the  cones 
upon  the  fore  wheels,  when  they  are  made 
fact  upon  an  axle  with  a  joint  in  its  centre, 
than  when  they  are  left  loose  upon  an  axle 
without  a  joint— for  at  the  joint  there  is  no 
friction  of  importance  produced  by  the  su- 
:  perincumbeot  weight.    Indeed  the  nind  part 
of  the  carriage  by  meant  of  the  joint  will 
yield  to  the  action  of  the  cones  aj  easily  a* 
)f  centred  upon  a  pivot. 


It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  joint  | 
is  two  feet  and  nine  inches  from  the  centre 
of  the  wheels  at  their  naves,  so  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  leverage  power,  proportionate  to 
that  distance,  to  hold  the  wheels  in  an  up- 
right, steady  and  firm  position,  and  save 
itself  from  being  cut  by  its  own  slight  move- 
ments* 

What  then-can  be  more  simple,  safe  and 
consistent  in  its  practical  operation  and  ef- 
fects, than  this  joint,  to  consummate  that 
grand  object  for  the  attainment  of  which 
such  a  multitude  of  changes  in  the  mode  of 
gearing  wheels  have  been  made  both  in 
Europe  and  America  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  railroads — and  without  it,  those 
changes  would  necessarily  continue  to  go 
on ;  for  it  has  been  abundantly  evident,  that 
when  the  durable  nature  of  the  materials 
made  use  of  is  taken  into  consideration,  a 
sufficient  remuneration  in  their  increased 
duration  has  not  been  realized.  But  on  the 
contrary  it  has  been  manifest,  that  there  ex- 
isted some  hidden  cause  of  destruction,  far 
exceeding  that  to  which  carriage  opera- 
tions upon  common  roads  are  comparatively 
liable. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  as 
distinctly  and  concisely  as  possible  the  dif- 
ficulties necessarily  attendant  upon  the  ope- 
rations of  the  wheels  of  railroad  carriages 
as  now  geared  and  used ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  remedy  I  have  provided  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  that  When  car- 
ried into  operation,  it  will  prove  entirely 
satisfactory  and  become  the  standard  in  fu- 
ture operations.  I  flatter  myself  that  no 
further  alteration  or  amendment  will  be  re- 
quisite, for  nothing  can  surpass  it  in  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency.  For  a  period  of  more 
than  four  years,  I  have  been  engaged  more 
or  less  in  testing  its  utility  in  practice,  and 
I  am  certain  that  I  cannot  be  taboring  under 
any  delusion  or  mistake  as  to  what  I  have 
stated  in  relation  thereto.  I  have  forborne 
to  give  publicity  to  this  improvement  hith- 
erto from  a  desire  to  prove  its  utility  and 
practical  efficiency  to  my  complete  satisfac- 
tion at  my  own  leisure  and  expense,  as  well 
as  to  give  time  to  others  to  try  their  differ- 
ent projects,  that  they  might  perceive  how 
difficult,  and  yet  how  important  it  was  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties  which 
they  have  been  laboring  under,  in  hopes  that 
when  made  known  they  would  be  the  better 
able  and  the  more  xoUkng  to  appreciate  its 
value  when  understood  and  realized. 

Formation  of  Wheels,  fyc. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  I  will  observe 
that  the  peripherics  of  the  wheel*  should  be 
made  perfectly  cylindrical  or  horizontal  as 
to  all  that  portion  thereof  designated  and 
known  as  the  tread,  and  thatjoe  inclination 
and  breadth  of  the  conical  part  of  the  peri- 
pheries should  vary  according  to  the  radii 
of  the  curves  in  tne  tracks  on  which  the 
wheels  are  intended  to  run — and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  foot  of  the  cones  on  each 
side  of  the  carriage,  "when  it  is  standing 
centrally  upon  the  rails,  must  be  a  trifle 
less  than  tne  distance  between  the  inner 
edges  of  the  rail  plates ;  so  that  running  on 
a  straight  line  of  road  no  portion  oi  the 
conical  part  of  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  rails. 

My  reasons  for  preferring  this  form  of 
wheels  are,  that  when  running  upon  their 
treads  or  cylindrical  faces,  which  they  will 
always,  do  when  the  road  is  straight  and 
both  rails  are  equally  level,  they  will  have 
no  tendency  to  run  in  towards  each  other 
8ft  their  points  of  contact  with  the  rails ; 
and  that  therefore  the  naves  and  axles  will 
be  relieved  from  the  strew  upon  them,  pro* ' 


duced  by  that  tendency  when  the  wheels 
are  conical — and  that  while  running  upon 
a  curve,  the  cone,  by  the  relief  or  easement 
to  motion  afforded  by  the  application  and  * 
use  of  the  joint,  will  follow  its  own  natural 
course  upon  the  track,  and  thus  all  lateral 
strain  will  be  obviated ;  and  in  no  part  of 
the  operations  will  there  be  any  sliding,  if 
the  vheels  be  made  after  the  proposed  form* 
When  the  treads»are  entirely  cylindrical  the 
top  of  the  inner  rail  should  be  elliptical  to 
prevent  chafing.  But  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  size  of  the  treads  of 
the  two  wheels,  which  are  to  be  fastened 
upon  the  fore  axle,  which  has  no  joint,  ex- 
actly alike  as  to  circumference  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them — for  if  they  be  unequal 
the  smaller  will  be  thrown  upon  the  foot  of 
its  cone  as  much  as  will  be  required  to 
equalize  the  circumferences  of  the  two 
wheels,  and  thereby  wear  away  or  indent 
the  face  of  the  cone  and  leave  in  it  an  abrupt 
shoulder.  No  caution  of  this  kind  will  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  the  wheels  upon 
the  hind  axle  which  has  a  joint,  as  the  joint 
alone  obviates  all  the  difficulty.  This  cir- 
cumstance affords  a  choice,  for  equality  of 
size,  of  two  out  of  every  four  wheels,  io 
fasten  upon  the  fore  axle. 

From  all  these  circumstances  the  liabili- 
ty of  breaking  the  axles  or  wheels,  or  of 
working  them  loose,  will  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  trifle.  Indeed  the  hind  wheels  may 
be  sufficiently  secured  upon  their  axle  with-  . 
out  the  use  of  either  keys  or  pins,  by  mere* 
ly  staking  them  up  upon  the  outside  of  their 
naves,  if  the  holes  within  the  naves  be  made 
to  receive  the  axle,  and  the  axle  itself  be 
made  a  little  tapering,  that  is,  smallest  at 
the  outside.  Even  the  breaks  will  produce  no 
stress  upon  the  axle  or  the  naves  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  hind  axle ;  as  a  break  can  • 
have  no  influence  upon  the  wheel  opposite 
to  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I  haveieft  several  minor  points  unnoticed, 
not  feeling  myself  competent  to  dp  full  jus- 
tice to  the  suDJect ;  but  have  submitted  to 
the  task  thus  far  from  the  necessity  of  set- 
ting forth  the  causes  which  called  for  my 
improvement;  and  have  contented  myself 
with  touching  upon  the  most  important 

{)oints,  in  hopes  that  the  so  doing  would 
ead  to  a  full  development  of  the  subject 
by  those  more  competent  than  myself. 

Description  of  the  Joint. 

The  joint  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations may  be  constructed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  axle  intended  for  the  af- 
ter part  of  the  carriage  should  be  made  in 
two  parts,  to  meet  in  the  centre  between  the 
wheels,  their  ends  upset  sufficiently  to  form 
a  flanch,  in  the  finish,  say  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  larger  all  round  than  the  axle,  and 
about  the  same  in  thickness ;  they  should 
be  turped  exactly  of  a  size,  as  well  as  the 
axles  outside  the  flanch,  as  far  as  the  cou- 
pling box  is  intended  to  reach,  and  their 
ends  made  somewhat  concave  below,  or  a 
little  within  the  base  of  the  flanches,  to  pre- 
vent any  leverage  over  the  centres  of  the 
axles,  to  press  them  apart.  The  coupling 
box  should  fit  the  axles  exactly,  and  have  a 
groove  turned  into  its  centre  sufficiently 
deep,  and  wide,  to  receive  the  flanches  when 
placed  close  up  to  each  other.  The  cou- 
pling box  may  De  closed  over  the  axles  by 
screw  bolts,  and  nuts;  or  hoops  may  be 
shrunk  upon  it,  or  drove  on,  and  then  cut 
up  a  little  outside  of  the  hoops,  to  prevent 
their  slipping  off,  the  box  being  formed  a 
little  tapering  each  way  from  the  centre,, 
with  a  projecting  ring,  or  rib  round}  larger 
than  what  is  turned  out  of  the  inside,  to  re- 
ceive the  flanches  of  the  axles.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  coupling  should  be  #9 
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strong  that  when  fastened  -upon  the  axles 
the  strength  at  the  points  of  junction,  shall 
be  equal  to  any  part  of  (he  axles.  The  box 
should  be  about  one  foot  long.  One  axle 
fan  thus  turn  independently  of  the  other, 
*nd  yet  be  so  well  fatted  that  it  shall  have 
no  loose  play  in  any  direction,  except  to  turn 
round.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  running 
uoon  a  straight  road,  if  all  the  wheels  were 
of  equal  diameters,  which,  by  the  by,  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
movement  of  the  axles  within  the  coupling; 
and  when  running  upon  a  curve,  if  the  axle 
was  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  dia- 
meters, and  the  wheels  thirty-six,  it  would 
there  be  only  in  movement,  as  two  and  three 
quarters  is  to  thirty-six,  while  the  distance 
the  coupling  is  from  the  wheels,  affords  so 
much  power  over  the  wheels  by  leverage, 
that  but  a  very  small  degree  of  stress  with- 
in the  box  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  it. 
Now  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  steering 
power  afforded  by  the  ioint/.  the  hind  wheels 
must  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse,  the 
trtnes  then  upon  the  forward  wheels  can  di. 
recjt  the  course  of  the  carriage  with  nearly 
as  much  ease  asjthough  they  were  running 
by  themselves  independent  of  the  carriage, 
thus  steering  a  direct  course  with  the  road, 
and  at  the  same  time  effecting  what  was 
contemplated  by  the  use  of  vibrating  axles, 
while  it  avoids  the  dangers  resulting  there. 
from,  and  this  too,  with  wheels  all  made 

#  fast  to  the  axles,  and  the  axles  themselves 
kept  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
thereby  avoiding  all  the  injury  and  loss  of 
property  resulting  from  the  application  of 
loose  wheels,  and  saves  as  much  of  the  pro- 
pelling power  in  their  movements  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  wheels  slip  upon  the 
rails.  1  have  no  doubt  that  one  set  of  wheels 

.  with  this  improvement,  will  out  last  two 
sets,  as  now  used  upon  roads  as  serpentine 
as  that  of  the  Susquehanna,  or  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  No  article  so  trifling  in  itself  in 
use  at  the  present  day  upon  railroads,  can 
in  any  wav  compare  with  it  in  usefulness. 
I  have  used  it  under  all  speeds  up  to  thirty- 
three  miles  per  hour,  and  could  never  per- 
ceive a  difference  in  its  action. 

Deucription  of  the  Turning  Platform,  tyc. 
It  may  be  useful  and  satisfactory  to  men- 
tion that  I  have  also  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  turning  platform,  to  turn  railroad  or  other 
carriages  upon.  The  platform  turns  upon 
&  ring  projecting  underneath,  resting  upon 
.the  tops  of  twelve  conical  rollers,  while  the 
rollers  themselves  run  upon  the  top  of  a 
cast  iron  ring  of  the  same  size,  both  of 
which  are  near  to  the  exterior  of  the  plat- 
form, so  that  there  is  no  liability  of  its  rock- 
ing about ;  and  there  is  no  friction  worth 
mentioning,  arising  from  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  carriage  and  load  ;  which 
is  in  practice  a  benefit  about  the  same  as  to 
enlarge  the  centre  of  a  pivot,  so  as  to  extend 
to  the  exterior  without  increasing  the  fric- 
tion. The  main  object  of  my  mode  of  con- 
struction, is  to  secure  a  permanent  level  sur- 
face with  the  adjoining  track  rails  with  an 
easy  movement  which  a  centre  pivot  will 
not  long  do;  for  when  worn  a  trifle  at  the 
centre  it  will  cause  a  great  deviation  at  the 
exterior  from  a  level ;  and  the  foundation  is 
far  more  expensive,  and  difficult  to  keep  in 
repair,  to  insure  a  perfectly  horizontrl  posi- 
tion, when  aoted  upon  by  the  centre  of  the 
platform  only.  Those  laid  in  the  centre  of 
Pratt  street  m  the  city  of  Baltimore  are  of 
the  kind  above  described. 

I  have  also  two  patents  for  a  mode  of 
turning  corners  of  streets,  wharves,r&c.  One 
of  them  is  for  the  application  of  the  Ranches 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  effected  by  the 
wheel*  upon  the  outer  track  of  the  curve's 
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running  upon  their  flanches,  while  the 
wheels  upon  the-iuner  track,  run  upon  their 
treads,  which  are  about  two  and  three  quar- 
ters inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  flanch- 
es. The  other  patent  is  for  the  railroad 
plates  necessary  to  form  the  curvature ;  and 
also  for  grooved  rails  for  any  parts  of  the 
streets,  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  so 
constructed  that  no  description  of  carriage 
can  be  injured  in  passing  in  any  direction 
over  them.  They  are  indeed  a  real  im- 
provement to  the  common  travel  of  the 
streets,  at  the  same  time  less  liable  to  in- 
jury of  themselves,  than  those  of  any  other 
I  have  seen. 

I  have  also  invented  a  wheel  for  locomo- 
tive use,  and  especially  for  passenger  car- 
riages, which  is  no  doubt  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  known,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  From  its  peculiar  formation  if  may 
be  made  lighter  by.pne  half;  thaa  any  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  twice  as  strong..  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  wrpught  iron,  except- 
ing the  hub,  and  no  bolts. or  rivets  are  used 
in  its  construction,  a  desideratum  long  de- 
sired, and  sought  for.  It  will  unquestiona- 
bly become  the  standard  for  all  the  purpo- 
ses where  speed  and  safety  are  essetial. 

The  daily  line  of  steam  packets  between  Pttfs- 
burgh  and  Louisville,  have,  rs  we*  learn  from  the 
Pittsburg  Guzeue  of  23d  insL,  resumed  their  trips 
— leaving  Pittsburg  every  day,  but  Sunday,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  for  the  smaller  rla?s  of  steamboats,  lias  not, 
we  believe,  been  s^^ended  at  all,  this  seasorv^- 
though  psually  in  the  -months  of  July  and  August 
it  is. 

■■'  ■        —  ■  »  ■  — — ^—  i—  i  ■  —  i  mm  ■     i      *m         ■       pi  mm*  m>  .  ■  ■>■■  —  — — mmm» 

Navigating  tub  Atlantic  by  Steam. — Our 
readers  will  find  in  our  advertising  columns  this 
morr.injr,  notice  or  an  intended  application  to  our 
Legislature  for  the  charter  of  a  company  to  be  de- 
nominated "  The  Atlantic  Steam  Packet  Company," 
the  object  of  which  i3  to  establish  a  line  of 
steam  packets   between  this  port  and  Liveq>ooL 

We  arc  happy,  to  hear  that  Captain  Cobb  one 
of  our  most  enterprising  packet,  Captains  has 
charge  of  this  enterprise,  and  that  it  is  intended  to 
build  vessels  of  about  twelve  hundred  tons  burden 
with  two  engines  eorh.  But  little  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  accomplishing  the  pnss^e  out  in  about 
twelve  rhys  and  the  return  pnswsfctn  about  four- 
teen !  We  haye  long  been  satisfied  of  the  practica- 
bility of  propelling  our  packets  by  steam,  and  we 
congratulate  the  public  upon  the  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  accomplishing  this  great  object  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer. — [Courier  and  En- 
quirer.] 

Tub  two  Boat  Races  afforded  yesterday  a 
warm  interest  both  on  land  and  water.  The  first 
contest  was  easily  won  by  the  Quebec  Amateurs' 
boat,  the  Water  Witch,  ( Greenock  built,  by  iVicol,) 
rowed  by  Messrs.  Vaughan,  Rogers,  Young  ana 
Ferguson, and  stcerd  by  Air.  C.  Gethings,  beating 
the  Musicianer,  a  gig  of  the  Tioue,  rowed  by  four 
Officers  and  stcerd  by  r.he  Master.  The  boats 
rowed  from  the  anchorasre  of  the  Pique  to  a  boat 
moored  oft  the  Beauport  skoals,  the  distance,  going 
and  returning,  being  between  four  and  five  miles. 
The  second  congest  was,  however,  the  one  which 
excited  the  greatest  interest,  in  which  the  same 
boats  were  rowed  by  four  seamen  of  the  Pique,and 
four  of  the  Quarter  Master  General's  boat  crew. 
Both  Boats  kept  nearly  together  in  the  whole  dis- 
tance, to  their  rounding  the  moored  boat,  when 
the  Musichner  of  the  Pique  shot  ahead,  and  came 
in  about  100  yards  before  the  Witch,  which  had 
suffered  in  the  heavy  swell  and  contrary  wind, 
and  retched  the  frigate  in  a  very  damaged 
state. 

The  Pique  was  filled  with  citizen?,  and  Hi3  Ex- 
cellency Lord  Cos  ford,  Sir  George  Gipps,  and 
Lady  Gipps,  together  with  a  large  number  of  mil-' 
itai-y,  were  also  present,  Tho  Piqnerd  boat  was 
received  by  hearty  cheers  ns  she  passed  H.  Ml  ships  ■ 
President  and  Porte,  and  the  whole  criw  of  the 
Pique  and  all  the  visiters  shouted  with  joy  on  her 
coming  in  first.  The  Officer  in  command  had 
kept  boats  moving  between  the  King's  Wharf  and 
the  Pique  to  convey  any  one  wishing  to  get  on 
board,  and  the  tables  were  laid  in  all  the  rooms, 


and  an  excellent  collation  and  wines  were  tarred  to 
them.  The  visiters  were  afterwards  landed  by  the 
boats,  all  highly  delighted  with  the  polite  recep- 
tion they  had  experienced. — [Quebec  Gazette.] 

The  following  address  to  the  lfaechanics  of  EsxSon, 
Pa.,  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  a  second,  aye,  of  an 
oft-repeated  perusal.  It  is  in  a  style  which  every  Me- 
chanic and  every  apprentice  can  understand ;  and  it 
states  feet*  which  it  is  important  for  every  practical 
man  to  know.  It  refers  to  individual*  who  have,  by 
the  force  of  talents,  industry,  and  perseverance,  arisen 
from  obscurity  and  indigenee  to  the  most  honorable 
statkmsm  the  history  of  Uieoesmtry  and  of  the  world; 
to  men  who  have  conferred  benefits  upon  maakiBd 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  ertimeie  and  appreciate  t 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  iiajioatss  laepets. 
by  which  they  arrived  at  that  station,  and,  therefore* 
the  course  for  others  to  pursue  who  would  become,  la* 
Rtttenbouse,  Fulton,  and  Evens,  the  Benefactor*  a/ 
mankind. 

An  Address  to  the  Mechanics  of  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  their  request, 
by  James  Madison  Pobtjer,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1835. 

In  comparing  man  with  the  test  of 
the  animated  part  of  creation,  it  will  be 
found  that  his  superiority  consists  not  in 
his  animal  powers  or  capacities.  He 
has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  speed 
thai  characterize  the  greater  portion  of 
the  brute  creation,  and  enable  them  sue. 
cessfully  to  attack  or  defend.  He  its,  of 
all  animals,  the  most  helpless  in  infancy, 
and  the  least  capaoJe  of  enduring  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  elements.  His  imbecility  and 
incapacity  to  take  care  of  himself  is 
continued  through  a  long  infancy,  and 
even  in  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  man. 
hood,  his  physical  powers  are  of  an  in- 
ferior order*  Whence,  then,  does  the 
superiority  of  man  arise  ?  It  is  from  the 
mind,  the  immaterial  mind,  which  enables 
him  to  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  creation, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  his  wants 
or  caprices.  Well  then  might  the  poet 
say, 

JJl  would  be  measured  by  my  soul, 

"the 


The  mind's  the  standard  e/ 

Philosophers  hare  been  much  divided  on 
the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  mind — 
whether  the  mind  is  a  mere  capacity  for 
improvement  which  requires  something 
to  evolve  it,  or  whether  talents  are  innate. 
It  matters,  howover,  but  little  which  is 
right.  In  either  case  the  improvement 
of  the  mental  faculties,  by  reading  and 
study,  developed  He  capacities  and  enables 
it  to  bring  its  resources  into  practical 
use. 

In  considering  the  subject  to  which 
your  attention  is  now  necessarily  called, 
it  wiil  be  attempted,  in  some  slight  degree, 
to  trace  the  influence  of  mental  develope- 
ment  in  relation  to  the  mechanic  arts— 
which  at  this  day  must  be  considered  the 
most,  beneficial,  practical  illustration  of 
natural,  philosophy,  as  applied  to  tho  or- 
dinary useful  purposes  of  life. 

In  the  infant  ages  of  mankind,  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  little  practised.  Man's 
first  lot  was  probably  in  the  mild  regions 
of  the  equator,  where  the  great  luxuriance 
in  the  products  of  nature,  and  the  little 
occasion  there  existed  for  tho  erection  of 
buildings  td  shelter  him  from  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  procur, 
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iog  of  much  apparel  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, were  illy  calculated  to  elicit  the 
mechanical  powers  or  principles  lying 
like  an  unsprouted  germ  in  his  mind. 
Necessity  has  ever  been  the  mother  of 
invention,  and  thus  we  see  that  ere  this 
globe  was'  visited  by  that  deluge  which 
swept  all  the  human  family,  but  the 
favored  household  of  Noah,  from  its  sur- 
face, which  had  been  overspread  by 
wickedness,  the  necessities,  the  conve- 
niences, or  the  curiosity  of  man,  had  in- 
duced considerable  progress  in  the  me 
ehanic  arts.  We  learn  from  the  word  of 
sacred  truth,  that  in  a  few  generations 
from  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind, 
and  perhaps  even  while  he  yet  lived, 
cities  were  builded,  musical  instruments 
constructed,  and  mechanism  in  metals 
carried  on.  Cain  built  the  city  of  Enoch 
— Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwelt 
in  tents  and  have  eattle — Jubal  of  such 
as  handled  the  harp  and  organ — and 
Tubal  Jcain  an  instructor  of  artificers  in 
brass  and  iron. 

At  the  period  of  the  deluge,  something 
over  sixteen  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 
creation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  considera- 
ble perfection  had  been  attained  in  many 
of  the  useful  and  practical  branches  of 
mechanism.  The  ark  itself  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  specimens  .of  art  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  that 
ever  was  produced,  for  the  great  Jehovah 
himself  condescended  to  be  the  instructor 
of  its  immediate  njaker ;  and  wherever 
he  has  set  an  example  of  mechanical  skill 
or  arrangement,  every  thing  merely 
human  stands  back  abashed.  Subsequent 
to  tho  deluge  which  destroyed  the  earth 
that  then  was,  and  gave  man  this  new 
earth  which  we  now  inhabit,  and  which 
exhibits  so  many  geological  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  that  deluge,  and  the  accurny 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
and  early  history  of  the  globe,  the  me- 
ehanic  arts  were  practised  and  extended, 
as  the  increase  of  the  human  family 
spread  thorn  abroad  on  the  earth,  as  the 
extent  of  light  {and  knowledge,  and  con- 
sequently the.  refinements  of  life,  pre- 
vailed. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  at- 
tempt a  history  in  detail  of  their  progress 
in  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  Much 
pains  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  on 
this  subject  to  unbosom  from  the  monu- 
ments or  rubbish  of  ages  the  claims  of 
nations  and  of  people  to  the  rank  of 
pioneers  in  the  works  of  art. 

The  cities  of  Baby  km  and  Nineveh 
were  built  some  250  years  before  the 
time  at  which  tins  best  authenticated  ac- 
counts fix  the  commencement  of  the  first 
•f  the  'pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  the  con- 
fusion  of  tongues  at  the  attempted  erec- 
tion  of  the  tower  of  Babel  must  have 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  first 
pyramid  between  50  and  100  years. 

The  erection  of  the  first  of  these 
pyramids  is  ascribed  to  Apaobnes,  the 
third  of  the  race  of  shepherd  Kings  of 
Egypt,  about  2,496  yours  previous  to  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  seme .  years 
previous  *o  the  time -when  the  petmaroh 
Ahaaham  tvjs&ad  Egypt;  and  it  is  evident \ 
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from  the  skill  exhibited  in  their  structure, 
the  immense  masses  of  stone  of  which 
they  were  composed,  the  ordur  and  sys- 
tem with  which  they  were  planned  and 
executed,  as  a  consequence  from  which, 
they  have  endured,  m  defiance  of  time 
and  the  elements,  until  the  history  of  the 
men  and  nations  that  reared  them  has 
been  nearly  lost  to  the  world,  and  only 
known  by  the  unravelling  of  the  hierogly- 
phics which  abound  in  them,  that  the 
principles  and  practice  of  permanent  and 
durable  architecture  had  then  attained  to 
considerable  perfection,  and  that  much  of 
mechanical  skill  must  have  been  used 
in  removing  the  material  from  the 
quarry  ;  in  conveying  it  to  and  depositing 
it  on  the  building,  and  in  dressing  and 
finishing  each  block  for  its  appropriate 
place. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  architecture 
aloner  that  the  advance  in  the  mechanic 
arts  was  exhibited.  From  the  rude 
coverings  of  skins,  the  first  garments 
worn  by  the  ante-diluvian  world,  subse- 
quent to  the  expulsion,  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  had  invented  the  construction  of 
fabrics  as  well  lor  garments  as  for  tents. 
Subsequent  to  the  deluge,  and  as  far  back 
as  1850  odd  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  Eliezcr  of  Damascus  was  sent 
by  Abraham  to  the  land  of  his  brethren 
to  obtain  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac,  he  takes 
with  him  gotden  earrings  and  bracelets,  * 
as  presents  for  the  intended  bride,  and 
we  find  them  having  pitchers  and  other 
utensils  of  convenience  in  housekeeping 
— and  the  bride,  when  she  met  her  future 
husband,  was  veiled. 

The  making  of  bricks,  we   have  au- 
thentic accounts,  was  in  use  more  than 
•2000  years  before  the  Christain  era.  The 1 
erections  of  the  buildings  before  men- ' 
tioned — of  the  ark  by  the  Israelites  Jin  ' : 
their   journey — of  the  various  heathen 
temples  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome— 
the  splendid  temple  by  Solomon — and  the 
Colossus  at  Rhodes,  with  other  instances 
among  other  nations,  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  show,  that  at  fand  f 
before  the  Christian  era,  great  progress 


had  been  made  in  various  arts,  tending  to     and  not  in  practice,  the  additions  to  the 


minister  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
maakind. 

The  Grecian  models  of  architecture 
have  never  been  excelled  in  elegance. 
The  Greeks  understood  the  laws  of  pro- 
portion in  the  construction  of  their  edifi. 
ces,  iu  an  especial  manner.  Yet  there 
were  many  principles  m  natural  philoso. 
phy  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  fhem.  The 
principles  of  hydraulics,  which  are  not 
yet  fully  known,  were  then  eveu  less 
perfectly  understood.  They  knew  not 
that  water  would  rise  to  its  own  level ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  the  simple  modern  re- 
sort to  conduit  pipes,  they  incurred  im- 
mense expenses  in  rearing  arch  piled 
upon  arch,  to  construct  their  aoffueducts 
to  carry  large  supplies  of  water  over  de- 
pressed spots  of  ground.* 

Archimedes  flourished  about  £96  years 

*  Pliny  informs  vm  -that  water  cm  be  rawed  by 
tubes  of  lend,  and  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  would 
bow  that,  at  and  before  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 


before  the  birth  of  <rar  SaViour.  What- 
ever  might  have  been  known  in  practice 
previously,  there  was  little  of  the  theory 
of  mechanics  philosophically  understood. 
He  has  the  credit  of  discovering  the 
exact  operation  and  power  of  the  screw, 
the  inclined  plane;  the  puHy,  and  the 
lever — of  the  latter  of  which  he  was  so 
enamored  as  to  say  to  the  second  ffiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  "  Give  me  a  place  to 
stand  on,  and  I  will  move  the  world." 
And  yet  it  would  seem  that  these,  or 
sume  at  least  of  these  powers,  must  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  Some 
fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  years  before, 
or  hnw  could  the  immense  •  masses  of 
granite  and  other  stone  forming  the  walls, 
the  columns,  the  colossal  figures,  and 
other  monuments  of  ancient  Memphis, 
Abydos,  Antseopolis,  and  Thebes,  ever 
have  been  raised  from  their  natural  beds, 
and  transported  to  the  temples,  the 
grottos,  the  sepulchres  and  other  edifices 
which  they,  in  part,  composed  or  deco- 
rated I 

From  the  days  of  Archimedes  onward, 
the  science  of  mechanics  was  taught  in 
the  schools.  The  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician searched  further  into  the  theory, 
whilst  the  result  of  their  investigations 
was  put  in  use  by  practical  artisans,  and 
submitted  to  the  unerring  test  of  expe- 
rience. In  the  dark  ages,  which  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  Roman  Empire  declined 
and  fell,  and  ignorance  and  superstition 
wrapped  the  world  in  their  sable  habili- 
ments, there  was  little  of  improvement 
in  the  mechanical  branches  of  science, 
ani  little  of  practice,  except  in  the  branch 
of. architecture,  and  those  domestic  arts 
with  which  the  world  could  not  dispense. 

It  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  16th  century  that  the  rapid  develope- 
ment  of  the  physical  sciences  com- 
menced; and 'there  is  not  perhaps  on' re- 
cord in  history  any  more  ettraordinary 
contrast  than  that  of  the  slow  and  limited 
progress  of  those  sciences,  from  the  early 
ages  of  mankind  up  to  that  time,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  They  have  since  been 
enlarged  and  spread  abroad. 

Until  the  art  of  printing  was  olscovered 


stock  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  were 
few   and    far   between.      The   moss  of 
mankind  were  little  interested  in  them, 
and  if  the  observations    made    and  the 
knowledge  acquired  hy  a  few  enquiring 
minds  iu  any  age  we're  not  lost  in  ohli- 
vion,  they  were  not  spread  abroad.     It 
seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
me  ancient  and  the  monastic  school  to 
keep  their   knowledge    wrapped  up  in 
learned  mystery,  as  a  thing  too  sacred  for 
common  observation.     It  was  not  then 
supposed  that  the  sciences  could  exist  in, 
and   be  illustrated  by,  common  objects, 
and  have  a  place  m  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
But,  no  doubt,  many  a  bold  and  adventur- 
ing mind  did  push   its  enquiries  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine,' and  taking  its  night 
into  the  regions  of  speculation,  made 

Turn,  hatha  md&mUMm  wtte  tfam  euppVM.  Hit 
even  aisoqg  the  Horaaoa  they  knew  no  material  fit 
anfficjent  tenacity  for  tart©  suppliea  at  water.  #  they 

iargeaacale. 
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valuable  observations,  which  failed  to 
benefit  mankind,  because  tbey  perished 
without  a  record.  Towards  ihe  middle 
of  tbe  16th  century,  this  art  of  printing, 
of  all  others  the  most  valuable  to  man- 
kind,  was  discovered,  and  by  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  16th  century,  had 
come  into  pretty  general  use,  and  enabled 
every  one  to  make  his  ideas  known  to 
the  world.  On  this  subject  it  has  been 
well  said ;  "  The  moment  it  took  place, 
Ihe  sparks  of  information,  from  time  to 
time,  struck  out,  instead  of  glimmering 
for  a  moment  and  dying  away  in  oblivion, 
began  to  accumulate  into  a  genial  grow, 
ana  the  flame  was  at  length  kindled  which 
was  speedily  to  acquire  the  strength  and 
rapid  spread  of  a  conflagration.  There 
was  an  universal  excitement  in  the  minds 
of  men  throughout  Europe  produced  by 
the  first  outbreak  of  modern  science,  but 
even  the  most  sanguine  anticipators  could 
scarcely  have  looked  forward  to  that 
steady,  unintermitted  progress  which  it 
has  since  maintained,  nor  to  that  succes- 
sion of  great  discoveries  which  has  kept 
up  the  interest  of  the  first  impulse  still 
vigorous  and  undiminished.  It  may  truly 
be  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
branch  of  physical  enquiry  which  is  either 
stationary  or  which  has  not  been  for 
many  years  past  in  a  constant  state  of 
advance,  and  in  which  the  progress  is 
not  at  this  moment  going  on  with  acce- 
lerated rapidity." 

There  is  an  active  principle  in  the 
human  mind  which  is  elicited  by  excite- 
ment,  but  which,  unmoved,  is  inert.  As 
in  water,  so  in  mind.  The  stagnant  pool 
soon  ;  becomes  putrescent.  The  turbid 
and  agitated  ocean  is  healthful  and  pure. 
Tis  the  action  of  the  waters  that  secures 
their  purity.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge 
has  tended  to  the  increase  of  civilization 
and  wealth.  These,  in  turn,  have  given 
opportunity  to  the  diffusion  of  taste  for 
intellectual  pursuits ;  and  to  the  increased 
and  enlarged  opportunities  afforded  from 
the  16th  century  to  the  present  time,  we 
must  mainly  attribute  the  great  extension 
of  knowledge  in  every  thing  connected 
with  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Mind 
has  been  brought  into  competition  and 
collision  with  mind.  Scientific  truths 
have  been  developed  and  tested,  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  common  affairs 
and  business  of  life. 

These  results  have  been  attained  in  all 
the  arts  and  business  of  man.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  may  emphatically,  be- 
yond all  others,  be  said  to  be  the  age  of 
mechanics ;  and  much  as  we  have  pro- 
gressed, we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  have  attained  perfection  in  any 
ef  them.  As  much  as  we  are  beyond 
those  who  preceded  us,  in  all  probability, 
we  shall  fall  behind  those  who  succeed 
us.  The  impulse  is  given  :  the  mind  of 
man  is  pursuing  the  investigation  of  the 
iise/W  —  the  knowledge  of  one  age  is 
transmitted  to  the  next,  and  so  we  may 
increase  upon  increase  until,  the  command 
Will  go  forth  that  "Time  shall  be  no 
more/9  Nor  will  the  increase  and  de. 
yelopement  of  our  faculties  then  cease. 

^dam  Smith,  in  (bis  «  Wealth  of  N* 


tions,"  describes  a  philosopher  as  a  per- 
son whose  trade  it  is  to  do  nothing,  and 
speculate  on  every  thing.  If  Adam 
Smith  had  lived  at  this  day,  he  probably 
would  reverse  this  definition;  for  the  great, 
vast,  and  most  beneficial  results  which 
have  been  attained,  in  increasing  the 
wealth  of  nations,  of  which  he  wrote 
much  and  perhaps  knew  but  little,  have 
been  thus  attained  by  the  labors  of  phi- 
losophers., systematically  applying  the 
principles  of  true  science  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  It  is 
principles  which  are  the  objects  of  en- 
quiry to  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the 
elucidation  of  a  truth  may  be  completely 
accomplished  by  the  most  familiar  and 
common-place  facts.  In  truth,  philosophy 
in  modern  days  has  descended  from  its 
stilts,  and  mixing  in  the  common  affairs 
and  business  of  life,  is,  by  the  elucidation 
of  its  principles  in  a  familiar  manner, 
become  the  common  acquaintance  of  all 
who  reflect.  The  observation  of  the  fall 
of  an  apple,  led  the  immortal  Newton  to 
the  discovery  of  gravtiation,  and  other 
things,  equally  common  and  apparently 
trivial,  have  led  to  other  important  results. 
To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no 
natural  object  unimportant.  From  the 
last  of  Nature's  works,  the  greatest  lessons 
may  be  learned.  The  scientific  mind 
applies  principles  readily* to  every  in- 
cident as  it  occurs,  and  finds  improvement 
and  delight  in  the  pursuit.     He  finds 

"Tonguet  in  ttwm    books  in  tbe  running  brooks— 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

"  Accustomed,", says  an  able  writer, 
"to  trace  the  operations  of  general 
causes  and  the  exemplification  of  general 
laws,  in  circumstances  where  the  unin- 
formed and  unenquiring  eye  perceives 
neither  novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in 
the  midst  of  wonders.  Every  object 
which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates  some 
principle — affords  some  instruction,  and 
impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  harmony 
and  order.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  passive 
pleasure  that  is  thus  communicated.  A 
thousand  questions  are  continually  arising 
in  his  mind — a  thousand  subjects  of  en- 
quiry presenting  themselves  which  keep 
his  faculties  in  constant  exercise,  and  his 
thoughts  perpetually  on  the  wine,  so  that 
lassitude  is  excluded  from  his  life ;  and 
that  craving  after  artificial  excitement 
and  dissipation  of  mind,  which  leads  so 
many  into  frivolous,  unworthy,  and  de- 
structive pursuits,  is  altogether  eradicated 
from  his  bosom." 

It  may  be  asked,  "  What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  present  occasion  ?"  The  an- 
swer is,  that  every  mechanic  art  is  the 
reduction  to  practice  of  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  carpenter  or  mason  who  lays 
out  his  building  by  the  use  of  the  base  6, 
the  perpendicular  8,  and  the  hypothenuse 
10,  or  corresponding  numbers,  has  the 
demonstration  that  he  is  laying  out  the 
building  at  right  angles,  in  the  47th  pro- 
position of  the  first  hook  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments ; — the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
base  and  perpendicular  being  equal  to 
the  square  of  tbe  hypothenuse.  They, 
too,  will  more  flilly  understand  how  to 
spring  their  arches  an^  ^qss  their  girders , 


by  understanding  the  principles  upon 
which  the  means  used  accomplish  the 
ends  intended,  than  in  the  mere  copying, 
without  reflection,  tbe  work  of  others. 
For  although  a  theorist,  without  practice, 
would,  in  all  probability,  erect  but  a  sorry 
edifice,  yet  where  a  knowledge  tof  prin- 
ciples  is  combined  with  practice,  the  ad- 
vantage is  apparent  to  all.  The  tanner, 
in  preparing  his  leather,  is  a  chemist  in 
practice — so,  too,  the  saddler  and  shoe- 
maker, even  in  the  preparation  of  their 
wax  ends,  in  giving  proper  consistency 
and  tenacity  to  the  materials  used,  inde- 
pendent of  the  philosophical  principles  in 
the  shapes  and  forms  of  their  work,  and 
its  adaptation  to  its  intended  purposes. 

It  were  endless,  however,  to  enumerate 
all  the  examples  of  this  truth  in  the  trades 
and  occupations  here  assembled.  It  exists 
in  them  all,  and  the  instances  I  have  cited 
are  perhaps  the  least  striking  of  any  that 
might  be  given. 

What  was  it  that  raised  David  Ritten- 
house,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  above 
the  ordinary  clockmakers  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived,  and  placed  his  name, 
high  among  the  learned  of  the  world? 
What  was  it  that  raised  Brindley,  from 
an  apprentice  to  a  Derbyshire  millwright, 
to  one  of  the  greatest  engineers  and  me- 
chanics  which  the  world  ever  produced  ? 
Neither  of  these  great  men  originally  re- 
ceived more  than  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education.  It  was  the  applica- 
tion of  their  giant  minds  to  the  study  of 
principles  that  placed  the  one  at  the  head 
of  the  philosophers  and  astronomers  of 
his  time,  and  made  the  other  the  compa- 
nion and  the  adviser  of  the  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  of  his  native  land,  so  that 
scarcely  any  public  werk  was  entered 
upon  without  his  superintendence  and  ad- 
vice. 

And  what  too  placed  Fulton,  another 
son  of  Pennsylvania,  so  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world?—- It  was  not  his 
birth.  It  was  not  this  world's  wealth.  It 
was  the  cultivation  of  his  mighty  intellect, 
which,  but  for  his  reading  and  reflection, 
like  the  diamond  in  the  mine,  might  have 
lain  obscure,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 

Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
day,  and  that  too  within  the  recollection 
of  him  who  now  addresses  you,  was  es- 
teemed a  crack-brained  enthusiast,  when 
he  avowed  that  the  child  was  then  born, 
who  by  the  force  of  steam  should  travel 
from  Washington  to  New-York  in  a  day. 

His  language  was,  "  People  will  travel 
in  stages  moved  by  steam  from  one  city 
to  another,  almost  as  fast  as  birds  fly — 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour."  "  A 
carriage  will  set  out  from  Washington  in 
the  morning,  the  passengers  will  break- 
fast at  Baltimore,  dine  at  Philadelphia, 
and  sup  at  New-York;  the  same  day." 

The  first  of  these  assertions  has  been 
accomplished,  and  the  second  will  be,  be- 
fore we  are  three  years  older.  Yet  this 
man,  when  in  1787,  he  petitioned  the  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania  for  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  to  test  tbe  possibility 
of  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  for 
wagons  or  carriages,  was  considered  ta- 

*Oftft  (Tq  to  ocmclwM  in  earnest,) 
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There  is  no  species  of  stock  of  greater 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  than 
the  hog.  His  flesh  is  the  most  important 
item  in  animal  food ;  he  is  far  more  prolific 
than  any  other  large  domestic!  animal ;  he 
arrives  at  maturity  in  less  time  than  any 
other,  except  the  sheep  J  with  half  the  ex- 
pense, in  proportion  to  his  value ;  and  is 
much  less  liable  to  disease,  indeed  he  can 
scarcely  be  considered  liable  at  all.  And  if 
we  cannot  ride  him  as  we  do  the  horse, 
milk  him  like  the  cow,  or  wear  his  clothing 
as  we  do  that  of  the  sheep,  still  every  part 
of  him  is  valuable ;  and  the  short  period  of 
his  life  returns  us  the  pay  for  his  keeping 
at  shorter  credit  than  any  other  large  do- 
mestic animal.  And  yet  there  is  no  other 
animal  so  completely  neglected.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country,  a  stranger  to  our  cus- 
toms would  suppose,  from  the  treatment 
they  receive,  that  they  were  wild  animals, 
and  that  the  people  were  at  considerable  ex- 
pense to  maintain  dogs,  not  merely  to  guard 
against  them,  but  to  worry  and  destroy  them. 
To  any  person  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
who  knows  the  value  of  the  swine,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  which  feeling  would  be 
strongest,  disgust  to  see  the  lean,  raw- 
boned,  slab-sided,  and  long-legged  speci- 
mens, with  long  lop  ears,  which  infest  our 
streets,  seeking  something  to  keep  them 
from  starving ;  or  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty 
they  suffer,  m  having  their  ears  torn  from 
their  heads,  by  dogs  trainedjto  the  business ; 
and  from  whose  teeth  they  are  scarcely  ever 
a  moment  secure. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  the  man,  who  sets 
the  example  of  reforming  this  horrid  neglect 
and  ill  treatment  of  so  valuable  an  animal, 
not  only  by  improving  all  its  improveable 
points,  and  thereby  greatly  enhancing  its 
value,  but  by  so  doing,  rescuing  the  poor 
suffering  animal  from  a  state  of  incessant 
torment  during  the  short  period  it  is  per- 
mitted to  live,  deserves  at  least  the  thanks 
of  every  person,  who  loves  profit  and  good 
eating,  or  who  hates  cruelty. 

Having  been  long  and  deeply  impressed 
with  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  given 
me  extreme  pleasure  to  examine  Mrt  Be- 
ment's  piga,  referred  to  in  the  following 
communication,  as  I  think  he  has  arrived 
at,  or  very  near,  the  ne  pius  ultra  of  im- 
provement. Their  form  is  improved  in 
every  point.  They  are  small  eaters,  their 
growth  is  rapid,  and  their  appearance  shows 
that  their  pork  must  be  delicious.  I  am 
confident  no  agriculturist,  who  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  common  sense,  could  see  them 
without  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  breed.' 

S.  B*YD«HBUBGH. 


[From  the  Cultivator.] 

Impeoved  China  Hooe. — Mr.  Buel,  Sir; 
Having  had  frequent  applications,  by  letter, 
for  a  description  of  my  improved  breed  of 
China  hogs,  I  know  of  no  better  method  of 
conveying  a  correct  idea,  unless  by  personal 
inspection,  than  by  a  likeness,  which  I  have 
procured,  and  accompanies  this. 

The  drawing  was  taken  from  a  young 
low,  9  months  old,  when  in  high  condition. 

This  superior  breed  of  swine,  as  I  have 
observed  in  a  former  communication,  was 
art*  introduced  here  by  the  late  Christopher 


Dunn,  Esq.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  since, 
when  passing  through  Princeton  or  New- 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  the  stage,  his  saga- 
cious eye  was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  sow, 
with  her  litter  of  pigs,  running  in  the  street. 
Delighted  with  their  appearance,  be  was  de- 
termined to  possess  some  of  them  if  possible. 
He  accordingly  applied  to  the  driver  of  the 
stage  to  procure  a  pair  of  them  for  him.  As 
an  inducement,  and  to  insure  success,  he 
offered  him  the  liberal  price  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, for  a  male  and  female,  although  only 
eight  weeks  old,  on  their  delivery  to  a  certain 
house  in  New- York.  They  were  of  course 
procured  and  delivered,  and  from  these  two 
nave  sprung  my  "  Improved  China  Hog*.91 
Their  color  is  various,  some  white, 
black  and  white  spotted,  and  others  blue  and 
white.  They  are  longer  in  body  than  the 
pure  China  breed.  Upright  or  mouse-eared, 
small  head  and  legs,  broad  on  the  background 
bodied,  and  hams  well  let  down.  Skin  thin 
— flesh  delicate  and  fine  flavored. 

They  are  easy  keepers,  and  of  course  small 
consumers,  quiet  and  peaceable  in  disposi- 
tion, seldom  roaming  or  committing  deprada- 
tions;  keep  in  good  condition  on  grass  only. 
They  are  not  remarkable  for  size,  seldom 
attaining  more  than  200  to  250  pounds,  al- 
though instances  have  occurred  where  they 
have  been  made  to  reach  350 !  Therefore, 
they  cannot,  in  their  pure  state,  be  called 
the  *'  farmer's  hog,"  but  their  great  value  is 
in  crossing  with  the  common  hog  of  %the 
country.  A  very  good  hog  may  be  obtained 
by  a  cross  with  your  land  shads, — your  long 
legged,  lone;  nosed,  big-boned,  thin  backed, 
slab-sided,  hungry,  ravenous,  roaming  tor- 
mentors, that  will  run  squeaking  about  the 
yard  with  an  ear  of  corn  in  their  mouths. 

To  give  you  some  idea  in  what  estimation 
they  are  held  by  persons  who  have  procured 
them  of  me,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing the  following  extracts  from  some  of  their 
letters. 

"  My  Chinas,  the  true  Bement  breed,  ex- 
ceed all  praise  ;  you  never  saw  their  equals. 
I  have  a  young  boar  in  the  pen,  nine  months 
old,  that  I  wul  show  against  the  United 
States,  out  of  the  boar  and  eow  I  had  of 
you,  both  of  which  I  still  keep.  Nothing 
can  compare  with  them  in  this  country,  and 
I  honestly  assure  fyou,  I  never  saw  their 
equals  any  where,  for  all  needful  qualities  in 
the  hog." 

.  "  Dear  sir — I  have  the  satis/action  of 
saying  to  you,  that  I  got  my  little  Berk- 
shire and  China  home  in  good  order,  and 
doing  finely,  and  are  much  admired  by  every 
person  who  sees  them.  Should  I  meet  with 
success  in  rearing  from  this  pair,  shall  not 
be  able  to  furnish  any  thing  like  the  quantity 
spoken  for." 

In  another  letter  a  valuable  correspondent 
says — "  The  hogs  I  had  of  you  have  done  ad- 
mirably, and  I  am  getting  .a  fine  stock  of 
them ;  but  on  the  whole,  1  like  the  full  bred 
improved  China  better  than  the  cross,  and  I 
am  getting  back  into  the  pure  blood.  The 
young  sows,  of  which  I  have  three  from  the 
white  (Hosack)  boar  you  had,  have  had  pigs 
from  the  old  boar,  but  they  are  not  true 
enough  in  blood,  appearance,  and  shape,  to 
suit  me ;  whereas  the  mother,  who  is  the 
true  China,  brings  the  pigs  from  the  old 
boar,  both  in  color,  shape,  size  and  every 
thing,  as  if  they  were  cast  in  the  same 
mould,— and  that  is  what  I  like,— uniformity 
of  appearance,  even  in  hogs,  and  this  boar, 
let  me  tell  you,  has  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  him,  as  the  best  and  most 
perfect  hog  in  the  country.  These  hogs,  'tis 
true,  are  not  large,  they  are  indeed  rather 
small ;  but  they  are  the  easiest  kept  of  any 
according  to  their  siie,  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  I  prefer  them, 


even  to  the  Bedford*,  or  any  1  know.  The 
Bedfords  are  good,  but  they  are  too  heavy 
headed,  longlegged,  and  great  eaters,  to  suit 
me  altogether.  The  quiet,  peaceable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Ohinas,  like  that  of  the  short 
horn  cattle,  is  a  great  item,  I  assure  you,  in 
a  farmer's  account." 

I  might  fill  a  page  with  similar  extracts, 
but  I  think  it  unnecessary,  for  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  supply  all  my  orders  until  next 
spring. 

In  the  next  No.  I  propose  to  furnish  yon 
with  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Berkshire 
breed,  or  which  I  am  now  in  possession, 
imported  by  S.  Hawes,  in  18P2. 

C.  N.  Bxmijit- 

Albany,  Sept.  1, 1835. 


[From  the  Cultivator.? 

On  the  Utility  and  Best  Method  of 
Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animal*.— 
This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
practical  men  in  Europe  and  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  a  branch  of  rural 
economy  at  all  times  worthy  the  careful  in* 
vestigation  of  the  farmer.  The  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland  have,  in  a  particular 
manner,  directed  the  public  attention  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  leading  farm- 
stock  with  prepared  or  unprepared  food, 
and  have,  by  liberal  premiums,  induced  nu- 
merous experiments  to  be. accurately  made, 
and  elicited  much  valuable  information* 
The  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these  and  other  experiments,  seem  to 
be,— 

1.  That  a  great  saving,  some  say  one  half 
or  more,  is  effected  by  cutting  the  dry  fod- 
der for  horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  feeding  it 
with  their  provender  or  grain,  in  two  or 
three  daily  messes,  in  mangers.  Not  that 
the  food  is  thereby  enhanced  in  its  inherent 
properties,  but  that  given  in  this  way  it  all 
tells— is  all  consumed,  all  digested,  all  con- 
verted into  nutriment.  There  is  compara- 
tively none  wasted,  or  voided,  without  Jiav- 
ing  benefitted  the  animal.  In  the  ordinary 
mode  of  feeding  in  racks,  yards,  and  in  open 
fields  at  stacks,  it  is  well  known  that  muoh 
is  lost,  from  the  difficulty  of  masticating  un- 
cut hay,  straw  and  stalks,  and  from  its  be- 
ing trodden  under  the  feet  of  animals  and 
spoilt.  Much  labor  is  besides  saved  to  the 
animal,  as  cut  food  requires  less  mastica- 
tion, and  the  animal  enjoys  a  longer  period 
of  rest. 

2.  That  grain  and  pulse,  as  cattle  (bod,  is 
enhanced  in  value  by  being  ground  or 
bruised  before  it  is  fed  out,  so  much  as  to 
warrant  the  expense  of  sending  it  to  mill, 
and  the  deduction  of  toll.  Indian  corn,  oats, 
rye,  and  other  sprain,  given  to  farm  animals 
in  a  dry,  unbrokrn  state,  it  must  have  been 
observed  by  every  one,  particularly  when 
the  animal  is  high  fed,  are  often  voided  in 
a  half  or  wholly  undigested  state,  and  are 
virtually  lost.  This  does  not  happen  when 
the  grain  has  been  ground. 

3.  That  although  roots,  as  rata  bags* 
mangel  wurzel  and  potatoes,  are  improved 
as  fattening  materials  for  neat  cattle,  by 
cooking,  the  advantages  hardly  counterba- 
lance the  extra  expense  of  labor  and  fuel. 

4.  That  for  working  horses,  cooking  the 
roots  we  have  enumerated,  and  feeding  them 
with  cut  hay  and  straw,  is  of  manifest  ad. 
vantage ;  and  that  thus  fed,  they  supersede 
the  necessity  of  gram. 

v  5.  That  in  fattening  hogs,  there  is  'deci- 
ded economy  in  grinding  and  cooking  the 
food.  The  experiments  upon  this  subject 
are  many  and  conclusive.  Some  estimate 
the  saving  at  one  half  the  quantity  of  food, 
Taking  into  account  the  various  materials 
on  a  farm,  which  may  thus  be  turned  to  ac 
count,  we  are  satisfied  that  one  half  the  east 
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or  making  pork  may  in  this  way  be  saved. 
Swine  are  voracious  animals,  and  will  eni 
e  than  their  stomachs  can  digest, 


by  the  cooking  process.  There 
are  upon  the  farm  many  refuge  matters,  as 
purapkine,  squashes,  small  potatoes,  early 
and  defective  apples  and  apple  pomace, 
which  are  of  little  villus,  except  as  hog  food, 
but  which,  if  well  husbanded,  cooked  and 
mixed  with  ground  provender,  contribute 
essentially  to  cheapen  our  pork.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  the  articles  we 
have  enumerated  are  nutritive  to  pics,  when 
given  in  their  raw  state;  while  all  adaiit, 
who  have  msdu  the  experiment,'  that  they 
are  highly  so  when  cooked.  Cooking  un- 
doubtedly adds  to  their  nutritive  properties, 
as  it  does  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  In- 
dian meal. 

■More  we  offer  our  views  of  the  most 
0flMMHMl|l  mode  of  cooking  food  for  hogs, 
and  of  the  apparatus  to  be  employed,  we 
tog  have  to  submit  the  plan  of  a  hog  pen 
«*  piggery,  which,  with  some  modifications, 
is  the  model  of  one  we  examined  at  the 
Shaker  village  in  Niskeuna. 


Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  1,  exhibits  a  ground  plan  of  the 
building,  showing  a  gangway  in  the  centre, 
with  si  range  of  pens  nn  etch  side.  The 
breadth  is  28  feet,  and  the  length  may  be 
adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the  builder. 
The  pens  are  six  feet  broad  and  ten  feet 
deep,  with  a  cross  partition  four  feet  from 
the  rear,  said  a  four  feet  door,  which  is  used 
to  close  the  passage  between  the  front  de- 
partment, (tl)  and  the  department  6,  or  to 
extend  the  partition  between  the  pens.  The 
different  uses  of  the  doors  are  shown  on  the 
two  rides  in  the  out.  The  pens  are  calcu- 
lated for  four  hogs  each,  and  the  section 
bare  exhibited  will  therefore  flccommadate 
24.  When  the  pens  require  to  be  cleaned, 
the:  doors  are  shut  into  the  cross  partitions, 
as  at  A,  so  that  the  rear  presents  an  unin- 
terrupted passage,'  the  hogs  being  confined 
in  •  it;  and  as  soon  as  the  pens  are  cleaned, . 
these  doors  an  thrown  back  as  at  D.  The 
troughs  are  embraced  in  the  gangway.  I 

Fig.  3,  ahows  a  cross  section  along  the 
dotted  line  A  B.  The  partitions  are  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  the  posts  eleven  feet,  ' 
giving  seven  feet  to  the  basement,  and  four  , 
to  the  upper  story,  below  the  roof.  The  po-  | 
sition  of  the  feeding  troughs  is  here  shown. 
They  are  provided  with  lids,  hung  with 
stout  binges  above,  and  may  be  let  down  so 
as  to  exclude  the  hogs  from  the  troughs 
while  ihey  are  being  cleaned  or  replenished 
with  food,  or  raised  up,  nt  pleasure,  as  ( 
shown  in  this  section.  Each  lid  is  provided 
with  an  iron  bolt,  (fig.  4,)  which  works  in 
staples,  and  confines  the  lid  in  the  position 
required.  This  section  also  snows  the  slope, 
of  the  floor  In  h  b,  so  constructed  that  the 
urine  may  drain  off.  The  doited  lines  re- 
present the  size  of  the  building,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  apartment  b  b,  it  is  wished  to 
let  the  hoga  run  innn  open  yard.  For  small 
farmeries,  a  single  range  of  pens  and  the 
gangway  may  suffice.  The  loft  serves  as 
a  store  room  for  hog  food,  esc. 


Fig,  2. 


Fig.  3,  is  a  section  along  C  D,  showing 
the  studs  that  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
liogs  while  eating. 

The  boiling  or  steaming  room  is  in  one 
end  of  the  building,  and  communicates  with 
(he  passage  and  the  loft. 

The  peculiarities,  orralherthe  advantages 
of  this  piggery,  consist  in  the  facility  which 
tffordefl  of  denning  the  pens  and  the 
:ghs,  and  of  depositing  the  food  in  the 
latter,  without  being  incommoded  by  the 
hogs,  and  in  preventing  the  hogs  worrying 
each  other. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  the  model  of  a 
steaming  apparatus,  calculated  for  a  large 
— —iblishment.  We  have  shown  the  plan  to 
an  intelligent  master  in  one  of  our  furnaces, 
who  estimates  the  cost  of  boiler,  pipes,  and 
cocks,  nt  950. 

"  A  is  a  barrel  or  other  vessel  for  contain, 
ihg  water  and  supplying  it  to  the  boiler  C. 
D  is  a  safety  valve.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  boiler  at  C  are  placed  two  tubes,  with 
stop  cocks.  One  of  these  tubes  terminates 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Upon  the 
stop  cock  being  turned,  water  should  al- 
ways issue  from  this  tube.  When,  there. 
fore,  steam  issues  from  it,  and  not  water, 
this  indicates  that  the  water  is  too  much 
boiled  away,  and  consequently  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
other  tube,  terminates  within  the  boiler,  near 
the  top.  Upon  the  stop  cook  being  turned, 
therefore,  steam  ought  always  to  issue  forth. 
But  should  water  in  place  of  steam  come 
oat,  then  it  will  appear  that  the  boiler  is  too 
full  of  water.  In  this  manner  the  attendant, 
by  turning  either  stop  cock,  ascertains 
whether  there  is  a  deficiency  or  excess  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  quantity  of  water 
could  indeed  be  regulated  by  other  means  ; 
bat  that  described  will  be  found  sufficient 
in  practice.  F  is  the  furnace,  and  E  is  a 
pipe  with  a  stop  cock  communicating  with 
the  boiler.     When  it  is  wished  to  obtain  hot 


i  a  convenient  and   economical  ■ 
■  tFif.5. 


ith  the  barrels 

il  conveys  the  steam  to  them ;  and  in  these 

placed  the  food  to  be  steamed.  By  means 

the  stop  cocks  i,  I,  I,  the  communication 

n  be  cut  off  with  nuy  of  the  barrels,  so 

that  the  steam  may  be  admitted  to  one  bar- 

ir  two  barrels,  or  three,  as  may  be  wish- 

The  barrels  in  the  figute  are  three,  but 

the  number  may  be  extended.    Each  barrel 

moveable  lid,  which  is  kept  down  by 

screws,  and  ii  eliding  board  below,  by  which 

the  food,  when  ready,  is  withdrawn.    The 

barrels  are   raised   on   a   frame,  an  that  a 

wheel  barrow  or  vat  may  be  placed  below, 

and  the  food  at  once  emptied  into  it." 

"  By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
roots  and  other  parte  of  plants   may  be ' 


The  relative  advantages  of  steaming  »<d 
boiling  will  very  much  depend,  We  auapeci, 
on  the  extent  of  the  establishment.  Wt 
hare  tried  both,  though  our  steamer  was  ha- 
perfect;  and  have  come  to  the  conclu 


that  when  the  number  of  hoga  to  be  «•*- 
plied  does  not  exceed  15  or  3o,  boiling  i 
preferable, — as  with  a  good  boiler,  of  the 


capacity  of  30  gallons,  from  12  to  16 
of  food  may  be  easily  cooked  in  a  day.  Bet 
much  depends  on  the  judhtious  setting  of  tac 
boiler,  so  that  it  may  receive  the  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  fire.  For  this  purpose  the 
brick  work  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  kettle,  leaving  a  space  of 
three  or  four  inches  between  them,  until  it 
teaches  nearly  the  top  of  the  kettle,  wheat 
tier  of  brick  set  edgeways  is  projected  far 
the  flange  of  the  boiler  to  rest  upon;  sad 
the  bottom  of  the  fire  flue  should  bet  shore 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  or  about  paralW 
with  the  commencement  of  the  slope  wh*eu 
rounds  its  bottom.  By  this  means,  the  flam 
is  thrown  upon  the  sides  and  bottom,  sod  in 
a  manner  that  the  whole  boiler  is  collapsed 
with  it  on  its  passage  to  the  smoke  fine, 
and  the  brink  work  being  heated  constantly 
refracts  back  its  heat  upvn  the  boiler,  A 
light  cover  should  be  laid  over  the  cooking 
food,  to  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  steaa, 
by  partially  confining  which,  the  cooking 
process  is  greatly  facilitated." 

There  should  be  appended  to  the  hog 
house  an  open  yard,  for  straw,  litter,  weeds, 
dec,  which  the  hogs,  during  summer,  will 
work  into  manure,  and  into  which  the  dung 
is  thrown  from  the  pen. 

Hoga  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  par. 
tieularly  if  shut  up  in  a  close  pen,  daring 
the  time  of  fattening,  which  are  often  sud- 
denly fatal.  Prevention  is  here  easier  than 
cure  ,*  and  many  farmers  prefer  giving  their 
bogs  yard  room,  where  they  oan  root  in  the 
earth,  which  is  deemed  a  preventive.  Other* 
give  them  occasionally  rotten  wood,  char- 
coal, sulphur,  antimony  or  madder,  all 
which  are  considered  as  aperients,  rli— 
aers  or  ulterativet,  and  consequently  ae  coo. 
during  to  health.  Salt  is  all  important.  «*d 
should  be  habitually  blended  with  thatr 
cooked  food. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Gift,  a  Christmas  and  New  Years'  pres- 
ent, 1836,  edited  by  Miss  Leslie  :  Philadelphia, 
E.  L.  Caret  &  A.  Hast. — A  new  Annual,  Tory 
prettily  got  up,  ns  the  phrase  is,  in  externals  and 
about  an  average  in  intellectuals.  The  "  unpre- 
tending Mr.  Hudson/'  by  Miss  Sedge  wick,  is  very 
good.  The  Serenade,  by  the  Editor,  very  so-so. 
The  sketch  of  an  unwritten  drama,  of  Lord  By- 
ron's, communicated  by  Washington  Irving,  is 
worth  copying. 

Aw  Unwritten  Drama  of  Lord  Byron. 
By  Wtbkfn&ton  Irving. 

The  reading  world  has,  I  apprehend,  by  this 
time,  become  possessed  of  neaiiy  every  scrap  of 
poetry  and  romance  written  by  Lord  Byron.  It 
may  be  pleasant,  however,  to  know  something  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  which  he  did  not  write,  but  which 
he  projected — and  this  is  the  story. 

The  hero,  whom  we  will  call  Alfonso,  is  a  Span- 
ish nobleman,  just  entering  upon  the  career  of  life. 
His  passions,  trom  early  and  unrestrained  indul- 
gence, here  become  impetuous  and  ungovernable, 
and  he  follows  their  impulse  with  a  wild  and  heed- 
less disregard  of  consequences. 

Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  world,  he  finds 
himself  followed,  occasionally,  in  public  places,  by 
a  person  masked  and  muffled  up,  so  as  to  conceal 
both  countenance  and  figure.  He  at  at  first  pays 
bat  little  attention  to  the  circumstance,  consider- 
ing the  stranger  some  idle  or  impertinent  lounger 
about  society.  By  degrees,  however,  the  frequent 
intrusion  of  tai3  sdenl  and  observant  follower,  be- 
comes extremely  irksome.  The  mystery,  too, 
which  envelops  him,  heightens  the  annoyance.  Al- 
fonso js  unable  to  identity  him  with  any  of  his  ac- 
qaintance,  his  name,  his  country,  his  place  of 
abode,  is  all  unknown,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to 
conjecture  his  motives,  for  his  singular  espionage. 
It  is  carried,  by  degrees,  to  such  lengths,  that  he 
becomes,  as  it  were,  Alfonso's  shadow,  his  second 
self.  Not  only  the  privato  actions  of  the  latter 
passed  under  the  scrutiny  of  this  officious  monitor, 
out  his  most  secret  thoughts  seem  known  to  him. 
Speak  of  him,  he  stands  by  his  side  ;  think  of  him, 
he  feels  his  presence,  though  invisible,  weigh  upon 
bis  spirits,  like  a  troubled  atmosphere,  waking  or 
sleeping,  Alfonso  has  him  in  thought  or  in  view. 
He  crosses  his  path  at  every  turn  ;  like  die  demon 
in  Faust,  he  intrudes  on  his  solitude.  He  follows 
him  in  the  crowded  street,  or  in  the  brilliant  sa- 
loon ;  thwarting  his  schemes,  and  marring  all  his 
intrigues  of  love  or  ambition.  In  the  giddy  mazes 
of  the  dance,  in  which  Alfonso  is  addressing  his 
fair  partner  with  the  honeyed  words  of  seduction, 
he  sees  the  stranger  pass  like  a  sfiadow  before  him 
— a  voice,  like  th6  voice  of  his  own  soul,  whispers 
in  his  ear — the  words  of  seduction  die  from  his  lips 
—-he  no  longer  hears  the  music  of  the  dance. 

The  hero  of  the  drama  becomes  abstracted  and 
gloomy.  Youth,  health,  power,  wealth,  all  that 
promised  to  give  zest  to  life,  have  lost  their  charm. 
The  sweetest  cup  of  pleasure  becomes  poison  to 
him ;  existence  is  a  burthen.  To  add  to  his  des- 
pair, he  doubts  the  fidelity  of  the  fair,  but  frail  ob- 
ject of  his  affection,  and  suspects  the  unknown  to 
have  supplanted  him  in  nor  thoughts. 

Alfonso  now  thirsts  only  for  vengeance,  but  the 
mysterious  stranger  eludes  his  pursuit,  and  his 
emissaries  in  vain  endeavor  to  discover  his  retreat. 
At  length  he  succeeds  in  tracing  him  to  the  house 
of  his  mistress,  and  .attacks  him  with  the  fury  of 
frantic  jealousy,  taxi3  him  with  his  wrongs,  and 
demands  satisfaction.  They  fight,  his  rival  scarce- 
ly defends  himself ,  at  the  first  thrust,  he  receives 
tne  8 word  of  of  Alfonso  in  his  bosom ;  and  in  fall- 
ing  exclaims,  " are  you  satisfied?" 

The  mask  and  mantle  of  the  unknown  drop  off, 
and  Alfonso  discovers  his  own  i  mm  age,-  the  spec- 
tre of  himself, — he  dies  with  horror. 

The  spectre  is  an  allegorical  being,  the  personifi- 
cation of  conscience,  or  the  passions. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  a  poem  which  Lord 
Byron  had  in  mind  several  years  since ;  and  which 
he  communicated,  in  conversation  to  Captain  Med- 
win,  from  whom  I  leceived  it  nearly  in  the  fore- 
going words.  The  idea  was  taken  from  a  Spanish 
play,  called  the  Embozado,  or  Encapotado,  which 


signifies  a  person  muffled  or  disguised,  and  was 
furnished  to  Byron  by  Shelley,  as  his  Lordship  did 
not  understand  Spanish.  The  foregoing  plan  is 
evidently  vague  and  immature,  an<j  would  doubt- 
lees  have  undergone  many  modifications  in  the  pro- 
gress of  being  brought  out.  Lord  Byron  intended 
to  treat  it  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Goethe,  ae  dis- 
played in  his  wild  and  extraordinary  drama  of 
Faust,  and  expected  to  jnake  it  very  effective.  It 
certainly  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  mystic,  the 
misanthropic,  the  metaphysical  and  the  romantic, 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  and  would  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  interweaving  much  of 
his  own  peculiar  feelinge  and  experience. 

How  far  the  plan  he  had  in  view  agreed  with  the 
Spanish  original,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
The  latter  was  said  to  be  by  Calderon  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  his  works  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  My  curiosity  being  awakened  on 
the  subject,  I  made  diligent  inquiry,  while  in 
Spain,  lor  the  play  in  question,  but  it  was  not  to  be 
met  with,  in  any  of  the  public  libraries,  or  private 
collections ;  nor  could  the  booksellers  give  me 
any  information  about  it.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
and  indefatigable  collectors  of  Spanish  literature  in- 
formed me  that  a  play  of  that  kind,  called  the  Em- 
bozado  of  Cordova,  was  somewhere  in  existence, 
but  that  they  had  never  seen  it.  The  foregoing 
sketch  of  the  plot  may  hereafter  suggest  a  rich 
theme  to  a  poet  or  dramatist  of  the  Byron  school. 

Parley's  Magazine,  vols.  1  and  %  and  parts  9 
and  10  e  Boston,  Samuel  Colman,  successor  to 
Lilly,  Wak  &  Co.  N.  Y :  Collins  &  Hannat, 
and  J.P.Callender. — We  have  here  a  new  edition 
revised  and  improved  of  this  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive miscellany  for  children.  It  is  now  published  in 
numbers  very  prettily  put  up,  which  together  make 
an  annual  volume  of  which  the  cost  is  only  one  dol- 
lar !  Among  the  recent  improvements  is  that  of 
introducing  short  pieces  of  music,  furnished  for  the 
work  by  Messrs.  Mason  fy  Webb,  professors  in  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music 

The  general  aim  of  this  Magazine,  by  previous 
notices,  our  readers  are  apprised,  is  to  make  a  mis- 
cellany for  children,  which  shall  be  attractive  at 
once,  instructive  and  useful — avoiding  controver- 
sial subjects,  and  relying  as  much  as  possible  on 
original  matter. 

The  wood-cuts  are  very  well  done — one,  which 
is  the  frontispiece  of  part  10,  struck  us  particularly. 
It  represents  blind  children  making  baskets — and  is 
very  natural  and  spirited.  We  copy,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  subjects  generally 
axe  treated,  the  notice  referring  to  this  cut. 

School  for  the  Blind. — Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  If  there  arc  any  3uch,  { 
think  they  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  about  it.  It  is 
situated  in  Pearl  street.  The  buildings  was  former- 
ly a  dwellinghouse;  and  was  given  by  the  owner,  on 
purpose  for  a  school  house  and  workhouse  for  the 
blind.  On  the  side  of  it  towards  the  street,  you 
may  ate,  in  large  letters,  the  following : 

INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

THIS  EDIFICE 

PRESENTED  BY 

THOMAS  H.  PERKINS 

MDCCCXXXIIL 

The  school  was  first  opened  in  1833,  in  Pleas- 
ant Street,  with  only  six  pupils.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Perkins  having  made  them  a  present  of  his 
house,  and  large  sums  of  money  having  also  been 
given  them  in  many  of  our  cities  and  towns,  the 
school  was  removed  to  Pearl  Street,  where  it  now 
is.— In  1834,  they  had  34  pupils.  In  IS35— this 
year— the  number  had  increased  to  more  than  40  ; 
and  a  great  many  more  would  be  glad  to  attend,  if 
they  had  room  for  them.  I  understand  they  arc 
about  to  enlarge  the  building,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. 

The  pupils  are  not  all  of  them  boys  ;  there  are 
nearly  as  many  girls  as  there  are  boys.  You 
would  be  amused  to  visit  them,  and  see  what  they 
could  do.  Why,  they  lenrn  to  spell,  and  read,  and 
write,  and  sing,  and  work..  They  print  too  :  that 
is,  they  print  their  own  books.  I  suppose  you  will 
wonder  how  they  can  read,  when  they  are  blind. 


The  letters  are  made,  not  with  ink,  but  by  press-' 
ing  the  pa  per,  while  it  is  wetf  so  that  the  letters  stand 
up  in  ridges,  very  large  ;  and  they  can  tell  what 
they  are,  by  passing  their  finger©  across  the  lines. 
Some  pupils  who  hive  been  in  the  Institution  a 
long  time,  willnread  almost  as  fast  as  you  or  I  can. 
They  have  maps,  too,  and  learn  geography.  The 
mountains  are  raised  in  ridges,  and  the  rivers  are 
hollowed  or  depressed  lines.  The  townsare  aguare, 
or  lots. 

But  what  sort  of  work  can  they  do?  you  will  ask, 
A  great  many  sorts.  The  ^irls  can  sew,  knit,  braid, 
and  set  the  types  for  printing ;  and  the  boys  can 
make  door-mats  cushions,  mattresses,  and  willow 
baskets.  Some  of  their  door-mats  are  woven. — 
You  may  almost  always,  when  you  go  there,  see 
one  blind  man  weaving.  The  glass— Manilla 
grass,  they  call  it — which  he  uses,  is  of  various  col- 
ors ;  tmd  yet  he  will  arrange  the"  different  ce4ors 
so  as  to  have  the  mat  checkered  the  proper  manner, 
nearly  as  well  as  if  he  could  see.  Not  that  he  can. 
tell  different  colors  by  feeling — except  red,  which 
he  says  feels  more  harsh  than  other  color! ;  bat  he 
has  a  particular  box  or  shelf  on  which  grass  of  eaeh 
different  color  is  laid,  and  he  seldom  makes  a  mis- 
take. 

You  would  bo  surprised  to  see  how  happy  they 
are,  especially  the  boys  who  make  baskets.  But  you 
may  see  how  they  look,  when  at  this  sort  of  wotkr 
by  noticing  the  picture  on  the  preceding  page ; 
which  was  drawn  by  one  of  our  best  artists,after be- 
in^  on  the  spot  and  seeing  them  for  himself. 

in  the  next  number,  or  next  but  one,  I  shall  say 
more  about  the  Institution,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  city  of  Boston.  They 
have  an  exhibition  once  a  fortnight.  There  will 
be  one  in  a  few  days ;  and  I  shall  attend  it ;  and 
afterwards  tell  you  what  they  do. 

Memoirs  of  Great  Commanders:  by  G.  P. 
R.  James,  author  of  Richelieu,  &c,  2  vols.  Phila- 
delphia :  E.  L.  Cart  and  A.  Hart.— Mr.  Jaraca 
has  collected  and  embodied  very  interesting  lives 
of  some  very  interesting  men ;  though,  so  far  as  we 
have  glanced  at  some  of  the  biographies,  their  de- 
tails seem  mostly  those  already  known.  THe  no- 
tices are,  however,  well  put  togethert  and  sufficient- 
ly copious  to  enable  readers  to  form  a  right  judg- 
ment of  each  commander.  The  writer  does  not 
withhold  his  own  opinion  of  the  character  of  those 
whose  actions  he  commemorates,  and  of  Gen,  Monk, 
whose  biography  is  one  of  the  best  executed  in 
these  volumes,  he  thus  speaks : 

The  violent  parties  which  were  born  of  the  civil 
wars,  viewed  the  conduct  of  Monk  in  the  most  op- 
posite aspects ;  nor  was  it  alone  those  two  factions, 
which  would  have  excluded  the  King,  or  shackled 
his  return  with  unworthy  conditions,  which  either 
misrepresented  General  Monk's  actions  pr  imputed 
to  him  evil  motives,  or  depreciated  his  talents. 

Thoso  persons  who  had  concurred  in  the  Restora- 
tion, hated  him  who  had  effected  it  with  the  vir- 
ulence of  rivalry,  strove  to  invalidate  his  claims, 
in  order  to  enhance  their  own,  and  envied  him  the 
rewards  which  they  had  neither  merited  nor  ob- 
tained. Thus  the  disappointed  Cavalier,  the 
thwarted  P -esbyterian,  the  crushed  Republican, 
are  alike  found  slighting  Monk's  abilities  and  de- 
nying his  merit.  Bishop  Burnet  himself,  with 
the  violent  party-feeling  which  overcame  in  him 
sometimes  both  an  excellent  judgment  and  a 
strong  love  of  truth,  has  spoken  lightly  of  Monk's 
understanding.  But  in  the  very  writings  of  the 
men  who  would  condemn  him,  we  find  the  highest 
tribute  to  his  character.  If  we  take  but  the  facts 
which  they  state,  and  put  aside  the  prejudices  with 
which  they  comment  on  them,  we  shall  perceive 
tliat  Monk  [distinguished  himself  highly  in  early 
life,  and  won  the  esteem  of  both  parties  in  the 
State,  when  both  Were  prolific  in  men  of  great  and 
extraordinary  genius.  We  shall  find  that  he  was 
eminently  successful  against  the  greatest  officer  the 
Dutch  .ever  produced— that  in  his  command  in 
Scotland  he  reduced  a  turbulent,  dissatisfied,  and 
irritated  population,  to  quietude  and  order ;  and 
did  so  by  means  which  at  once  compelled  their 
obedience,  obtained  Jtheirjrespect,  and  won  their 
love — that  in  a  most  difficult  and  extraordinary 
time  he  acted  with  consummate  prudence,  skill, 
and  firmness,  repressed  insurrections,  guided  the 
obstinate,  governed  the  unruly,  intimidated  the 
fierce,  overawed  the  bold,  and  without  the  effusion 
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•of  a  drep  of  blood,  conducted  a  total  revolution  in 
tbongkts,  feelings,  policy,  and  government,  to  a 
tsrft  find  speedy  termination. 

&,  man  may  perchance  gain  on*  victory,  or  more 
—increase  his  wealth,  or  raise  himself  in  station, 
by  a  mere  concatenation  of  fortunate  circumstances; 
but  a  man  cannot  go  through  a  long  and  complicated 
enterprise,  where  many  are  opposed  to  him,  and 
all  are  jealens  of  him,  where  he  has  frequently  to 
change  Ins  conduct  without  changing  his  object, 
where  he  has  to  take  advantage  of  some  circum- 
otaaces  and  create  others,  without  many  of  those 
tonalities  of  mind  which  constitute  a  great  man. 

Monk  did  so,  and  he  was  a  great  man.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  he  was  ungenerous,  though  the  re- 
Vrards  which  he  obtained  made  many  envious,  and 
the  wealth  he  acquired  offered  a  fair  excuse  for  par- 
ty accusation.  His  admission  of  the  King,  with- 
out making  any  terms  fer  himself,  was  either  an 
act  of  noble  feeling  or  of  policy.  If  of  noble  feel- 
ing it  speaks  far  itself ;  and  if  of  policy,  it  was  that 
of  generous  policy  which  none  could  conceive  or 
appreciate  but  a  generous  heart.  TaKen  by  itself, 
it  was  a  fine  and  magnificent  action,  and  as  such 
will  be  remembered  when  the  politics  of  those 
*!~~  ~p.  are  forgotten,  and  prejudices  are  no  more. 


The  Early  Naval  History  of  England,  by 
Robert  Soutmei,  L.L.  D.,  Poet  Laureate.  1  vol 
Philadelphia,  Caret,  Lea  &  Blanchard. — The 
most  vigorous,  accurate,  and  copious  prose  writer 
of  the  age,  here  puts  his  hand  to  a  work  which— 
written  in  the  spirit  that  pervades  it — will  both 
improve  and  instruct. 

They  who  have  read  "  the  Life  of  Nelson,"  from 
tike  same  pen,  will  not  need  any  other  inducement, 
*o  turn  to  this  volume  on  a  somewhat  cognate 
theme,  and  the  rather,  as  here,  there  is  less  terapta- 
lion  to  gloss  over  moral  obliquities,  than  in  writing 
the  life  of  one,  then  scarcely  eclipsed  from  the  scene 
of  his  splendor — and  some  of  whose  acts,  espe- 
cially the  murder  of  Caraccioli  in  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, became  so  identified  with  the  empassioned 
politics  of  the  day,  as  to  render  calm  and  impartial 
judgment  very  difficult. 

This  history  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Britain 
by  Julius  Ccesar,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  close 
•of  the  fourteenth  century — a  period  embracing 
imuok  that  will  necessarily  interest  all  inquirers  in- 
to Tfc/s  commencements  and  early  feats,  of  the  great- 
est naval  Power  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

We  shall  still  further  tempt  readers,  we  think, 

"by  copying  entire  the  author's  own  exposition  of 

the  object  of  his  work.    Here  it  is : 

According  to  the  Welsh  Triads,  the  earliest 
name  by  which  Britain  was  known  was  Clas  Merd- 
din,  the  sea-defended  green  spot.  Such  an  appel- 
lation may  seem  to  have  been  prophetic  But  the 
sea  defends  no  people  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves ;  and  it  was  with  this  feeling  that  Words- 
worth, the  great  poet  of  his  age,  poured  forth  a  lofty 
strain,  when,  looking  from  a  valley  near  Dover  to- 
wards the  coast  of  France,  and  "  the  span  of  wa- 
ters n  which  separated  us  from  that  then  most 
formidable  neighbor  (for  it  was  while  Buonaparte 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,)  he  said — 

"  Even  so  doth  God  protect  us,  if  we  be 
.    Virtuous  and  wiao !    Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll, 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity ; 
Tet  in  themselves  are  nothing  !    One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said,  that  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nation  shall  be  great  and  free,*' 

With  all  the  ports  of  the  continent  in  his  pos- 
session, and  all  its  natives  at  his  command,  th.it 
narrow  channel  was  found  impassable  by  the  most 
ambitious,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  enterprising, 
and  the  most  inveterate  enemy  with  whom  this  na- 
tion ever  was  engaged  in  war ;  for  Great  Britain 
had  manfully  won  and  victoriously  maintained  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  It  will  be  neither  an  unwor- 
thy nor  a  useless  task  for  an  Englishman  who  loves 
his  country,  and  who,  in  doing  his  duty  towards  it 
fn  his  station,  trusts  that  he  may  deserve  to  be  held 
in  remembrance  by  posterity,  to  record  the  actions 
of  those  brave  men  by  whom  that  dominion  was  ac- 
quired :  and  a  series  of  their  Jives  ("wherein,"  to 
use  the  words  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  "  I  intend 
to  do  them  right  with  the  truth  thereof,  and  myself 
with  the  freedom")  will  be  the  most  coavenieut 
form  foT  a  compendious  nayaj  history  of  England. 


It  is,  however,  no  wish  of  the  .writer  that  the 
work  he  has  thus  undertaken  should  be  the  cause 
of  inducing  any  hopeful  youth*  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  so  inclined,  to  enter  the  naval 
service;  the  ways  of  that  service  are  as  little  ways 
of  pleasantness  as  itn  paths  are  paths  of  peace ;  and 
rather  would  he  that  his  right  hand  should  fcrget 
its  cunning  than  that  his  writings  should  produce 
such  an  effect.  Nevertheless,  as  for  that  profession, 
with  all  its  determents  and -its  moral  dangers,  ad- 
venturers never  will  be  wanting,  so  long  as,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  such  means  of  national  de- 
fence are  needful,— it  is  good  that  they  should  be 
provided  with  a  manual  of  this  kind,  wherein,  as 
in  a  chart,  they  may  discern  what  they  are  to  seek 
and  what  to  shun,  by  perceiving  what  things  in  the 
conduct  of  their  predecessors  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  warnings,  and  what  as  examples.  And  as 
every  way  of  lifo,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest, 
has  its  besetting  sins,  so,  let  it  be  remembered,  each 
may  and  ought  to  have  its  appropriate  virtues ; 
and  those  which  the  seamen  is  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise are  of  a  high  order.  He  lives  in  a  course  of  pri- 
vations, self-denial,  and  strict  obedience,  always  in 
insecurity,  often  in  danger,  not  seldom  in  the  face 
of  death.  Through  such  discipline  no  man  can 
pass  unchanged ;  lie  must  be  brtitalised  by  i^  or 
exalted ;  it  will  either  toll  forth  the  noble  qualities 
of  his  nature*  or  worsen  a  bad  disposition,  and 
harden  an  evil  heart.  The  more  necessary  is  it, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  taught  where  to  look 
for  examples,  and  where  for  assistance  and  sup* 
port :  the  former  are  afforded  him  by  history,  which 
is  always  most  useful  when  it  is  related  with 
most  fidelity ;  for  the  latter  he  must  look  to  that 
Heavenly  Father  who  has  created  and  preserved 
him,  and  in  His  infinite  mercy  has  given  him  the 
means  of  grace. 

Sailors  are  taught  in  their  part  of  our  incompara- 
ble Liturgy  to  pray  that  they  may  be  a  safeguard 
to  the  sovereign  and  dominions,  and  a  security  to 
such  as  pass  on  the  seas  UDon  their  lawful  occa- 
sions. They  are  required,  before  a  battle,  to  call 
upon  the  Lord,  and  entreat  Him  %twho  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  judging  right,"  to  u  take  the  cause  into 
his  own  Jiand,  and  judge  between  them  and  their 
enemies  ;n  and  they  are  enjoined^  after  the  victory 
has  been  given  them,  to  acknowledge  that  He  has 
been  their  strength,  and  to  pray  that  "the  mercies 
which  they  have  received  at  His  hands  may  be  im- 
proved to  his  glory,  to  the  advancement  of  His 
gospel,  the  honor  of  their  sovereign,  arid,  as  far  as 
in  them  lieth,  to  the  good  of  all  mankind."  Thus 
solemnly  are  they  instructed  ;  and  it  ts  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  believe,  that  while  the  service  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  spirit,  and  in  this  faith,  the  protec- 
tion which  has  hitherto  been  vouchsafed  it,  and 
which  is  thus  implored,  will  never  be  withdrawn. 

The  American  Quarterly  Review,  No. 
XXXV.,  new  series,  September.  Philadelphia, 
L.  R.  Bailey.  New  York,  G.  &  C.  CarVill  & 
Co. — There  arc  papers  in  this  number  of  great 
ability.  We  would  instance  that  on  "the  Docu- 
mentary History  of  the  American  Revolution," 
albeit  it  is  sadly  calculated  to  shake  one's  faith  in 
the  truth  of  History— and  that  on  National  De- 
fence, which  should  be  generally  read.  We  shall 
hereafter  make  extracts  from  this  latter  paper. — 
To-day  we  devote  all  the  space  we  can  spare  to 
extracts  from  the  paper  on  Jhulubon — which  vin- 
dicates, in  a  becoming  strain,  the  character,  vera- 
city, ability,  and  perseverance  of  this  enthusiastic 
man  of  genius. 

We  make  these  extracts  without  much  connec- 
tion, and  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves : 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  names  of  a  ga- 
laxy of  worthies  who  have  long  rested  with  the 
glorious  dead,  we  may  confidently  refer,  as  a  living 
example,  to  him,  the  titles  of  whose  works  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article ;  who,  for  untiring  zeal, 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  devotedness  of  heart, 
has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  devotee  of  that 
goddess  who  disclaims  all  cabinet  courtship,  and 
who  may  be  wooed  with  success  only  at  the  foot  of 
those  altars  sacred  to  her  own  cause. 

The  name  of  Jindubon,  already  enrolled  in  the 
records  of  imperislvible  fame,  will  descend  unsulli- 
ed to  the  remotest  posterity ;  will  live  and  flourish 
iv hen  the  insignificant  few  of  bis  contemporaries, 
whose  jealousies  urged  them  to  reckless  efforts  to  J 
despoil  him,  of  his  dearly  purchased  honors,  shall  • 


long  have  been  eonsigneoVto  the  obhvion  of  thing* 
that  never  weret  Our  readers  are*  most  of  the** 
doubdess}  familiar  with  the  first  volume*  of  both  of 
his  uritivalled  works,  the  "  Birds  of  America,'1  ana 
the  interesting  letterpress  entitled  "Ornithologi- 
cal Biography."  It  is  the  object  of  the  following 
pages  to  introduce  to  our  author's  compatriots  the 
second  volumes  of  those  works.  We  enter  upon 
this  subject  fully  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  aware  that  trans- Atlantic  arbiters  of  lasts 
and  science  have  already  wielded  abler  pens  in  the 
same  cause;  On  opening  his  Volumes  of  Omithoi» 
ogtcal  Biography,  the  reader  is  charmed  with  the 
vein  of  active  benevolence  displayed  towards)  t&s 
objects  of  his  research,  whom  our  author*  im  evfcf 
disposed  to  View  with  a  partial  eye,  as  the  compan- 
ions of  his  early  youth,  and  as  mends  of  maturer 
age:  not  less  striking  in  the  fervent  piety  which 
breathes  through  all  his  pages,  together  with  a  keen 
sensibility  to  favors  conferred,  evinced  in  his  fre- 
quent and  liberal  acknowledgements  to  his  early 
patrons. 

The  volume  before  us»  like  its  predecessor,  lsl)|r 
no  means  confined  ttt  the  dry  details  of  the  scien* 
tine  descriptions  of  the  objects  so  beautifully  de- 
picted in  his  great  work ;  each  species  being  pre- 
sented in  a  style  so  familiar,  easy  and  accurate,  as 
to  bring  the  reader  into  the  actual  presence  of,  and 
render  nim  personally  acquainted  with  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  animal  creation;  thus  fur* 
nishing  a  feast  of  reason  adapted  equally  to  tht 
taste  of  the  uninitiated  and  to  the  most  ptofbtthdt 
Eaeh  eonseeutiVe  number,  consisting  of  five  plate*, 
b  followed  by  an  episode,  containing  novel  and  in- 
teresting views  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
thinly  settled  portions  of  our  country,,  liberally  in- 
terspersed with  curious  anecdotes,  derived  from  his 
intercourse  with  semi-civilized  man,  and  occasion- 
al representations  of  natural  scenery,  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  in  the  dreams  of  romatteet    These  little 
histories>  which  were  originally  introduced  into  his 
volumes  of  text  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  nw> 
notony  of  scientific  details*  or  for  the  amusement 
of  the  general  reader*  have  now  become  importaiit 
scraps  of  our  auU*or*s  Biography,  and  are  perused 
with  plsasurBana  profit  by  all  descriptions  of  per- 
sons ;  they  are  in  fact  replete  with  information  of  a 
most  important  nature  in  several  departments  of 
science,  besides  enabling  us  to  estimate  at  their 
true  value  the  labors  and  almost  unparalleled  s*^ 
ertions  of  a  successful  arid  enthusiastic  devotee  in 
science* 

******** 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  our  animated  author  is  seldom 
caught  in  the  croakinf  mood ;  he  nevertheless  opens 
the  second  volume  with  the  description  of  the  Ra- 
ven— a  bird  sacred  to  fabulous  history,  and  pnnmnr 
ing  no  very  amiable  sharastsr  j  he  loses  nothing) 
certainly)  in  sitting  for  bis  portrait  before  a  master 
hand.  We  now  recognise  in  him,  dispositions  and 
habits  as  respectable  as  they  are  venerable,  and 
which  fully  entitle  him  to  the  honor  here  reserved 
for  him.  But  the  limited  space  to  which  our  obser- 
vations are  necessarily  restricted,  will  not  permit  as 
to  enlarge  on  the  many  remarkable  beauties  and 
carious  features  which  present  themselves  in  this 
department  of  the  Work ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  adhere  very  closely  to  any  particular  order 
or  arrangement  We  may  safely  refer  to  his  de- 
scription of  the  Turkey-buzzard,  as  peculiarly 
graphic,  and  in  many  points  highly  important  in  a 
physiological  view. 

Mr.  Audubon  has  been  highly  censured  for  some 
original  observations  on  the  power  of  smelling  in 
this  species,  and  published  formerly  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburg.  These 
were  not  wanting  some  closet  naturalists,  who, 
wedded  to  old  prejudices,  boldly  impugned  the  v* 
racity  of  his  statements.  The  entire  conectness, 
however,  and  strict  unison  with  nature,  has  been 
subsequently  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction, by  the  institution  of  a  series  of  labored 
and  careful  experiments,  perfonnep'  under  the 
auspices  of  disinterested  persons,  and  witnessed  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science,  and 
most  of  the  professors  in  the  Medical  School  of 
Charleston,  Q.C.  £  very  one  whose  voipd  is  open 
to  conviction,  is  now  satisfied  of  the  fact  first  an, 
nouncep!  by  Mr.  Andubon,  that  the  turkey-huxzard 
is  directed  tq  bis  food  by  the  power  of  vision,  and 
hot  by  the  faculty  of  smelling,  which  pxists  indeed 
in  rather  an  inferior  degree  in  these  animals  j— thus 
casting  back  upon  its  source  the  foul  aspersions  of 
ignorance  or.  malice, 

*'*        *.*       %       *        *        *    * 
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But.  to  return  to  our  author — whose  reasoning* 
have  always  facts  and  observations  for  a  basis.— 
His  accurate,  and,  we  may  say,  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  feathered  tribes,  we  have  enjoyed 
frequent  and  curious  opportunities  of  testing.— » 
Sometimes  at  great  distances,  by  their  mode  of 
flight ;  again,  when  nearer,  yet  out  of  sight,  M  by 
the  tones  of  their  voice,"  or  the  melody  of  their 
song,  were  the  various  species  recognised. 

But  the  case  of  the  white  headed  eagle  furnishes  a 
striking  instance  of  his  critical  acumen,  and  must 
convince  the  most  skeptical  At  page  163  we  have 
the  following  remarks  on  this  bird : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  state  of  confinement 
this  species  sometimes  requires  a  lone  series  of 
years  Wore  it  obtains  the  full  adult  plumage,  by 
which  it  is  so  distinctly  characterized.  There  is 
now  one  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
which  was  eight  years  in  coming  to  its  state  of 
maturity.  Almost  every  person  who  saw  it  in  its 
brown  dress,  called  it  either  a  new  species  or  a 
Golden  Eagle!  Nay, some  said  that  it  must  be 
the  pretended  Bird  of  Washington  /  A  friend  took 
me  to  see  it ;  I  felt  assured  as  to  the  species,  and 
told  him  that  his  head  and  bill  would  become  white 
and  that  its  size,  which  was  rather  larger  than 
common,  was  not  such  as  to  indicate  a  new 
species."  .    * 

This  fine  specimen,  which  is  still  living  at  Mr. 
M 'Aran's  garden,  has  been  actually  described  as  a 
new  species  by  a  naturalist  of  Philadelphia.  Yet 
we  are  assured  by  those  who  witnessed  the  exper- 
iment, that  the  unerring  aquiUne  eye  of  our  author 
detected  the  species,  and  pronounced,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  brotherly  recognition,  that  an  old  ac- 
quaintance stood  before  him,  ere  he  had  approach- 
ed within  several  feet  of  the  object ;  and  although 
at  the  time  not  the  least  indication  of  a  coming 
change  of  plumage  was  apparent,  he  asserted  that 
it  could  not  be  lone  before  the  usual  characters 
would  be  developed!.    In  less  than  two  years  his 

predictions  were  verified. 

*        *        *        *         *        *        *        * 

But  amidst  the  universal  pesans  which  resound 
far  and  near,  to  the  merits  of  lofty  genius  and  well 
tried  talents, "  what  notes  of  discord  are  those 
which  disturb-the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  ac- 
clamations of  victory  ?  They  are  the  notes  of 
John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the«tfmmes>i 
camp,  beef!  beef!  beef!"  (Fid.  WirVs  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  p.  374.) 

Tis  true,  the  unassuming,  confiding  and  modest 
historian  of  nature  has  his  enemies,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  whose  brilliant  productions  are 
more  calculated  to  excite  envy;  but  fortunately, 
the  intellectual  force  of  our  author's  opponents  falls 
fir  short  of  Jie  activity  and  zeal  which  they  have 
brought  to  bear  in  so  unjust  a  cause.  Otherwise 
we  should  have  experienced  a  degree  of  mortifica- 
,  tion  in  confessing  that  these  opponents  are  chiefly 
limited  to  Mr.  Audubon's  native  countrymen.  As 
it  is,  their  vain  efforts  would  be  calculated  to  excite 
amusement,  were  it  not  for  the  malice  by  which  in 
most  instances  they  are  characterized.  In  allud- 
ing to  some  of  their  unfounded  charges,  we  shall 
assume  the  forbearance  of  Mr.  Audubon,  who  has 
at  all  times  abstained  from  mentioning  the  names 
of  those  who  have  so  unjustly  persecuted  and  re- 
viled him.  In  this  respect  he  has  not  only  display- 
ed a  Christian  virtue,  but  may  find  bis  account  in 
having  thus  deprived  those  names  of  the  only 
chance  which  they  ever  possessed  of  descending 
to  posterity  along  with  his  imperishable  works. 

ft  is  not  requisite  now  to  enter  into  any  disquisi- 
tions to  refute  long  exploded  errors:  in  every  in- 
stance it  will  be  found,  on  close  examination,  that 
all  the  specified  charges  put  forth  to  fix  the  stigma 
of  mendacity  to  the  name  of  our  author,  or  to  con- 
vict him  of  the  base  attempt  to  paim  upon  the  pub- 
lic the  spurious  productions  of  a  vitiated  imagina- 
tion, for  grave  truths  in  natural  history,  hare  inva- 
riably arisen  out  of  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  the 
accusers. 

Thus  the  extraordinary  and  curious  facts  in  the 
physiology  and  habits  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  so 
faithfully  observed  and  accurately  detailed  by  Mr. 
Audubon,  were  not  only  received  with  disdain, 
by  his  opponents,  but  were  publicly  cited  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  presumption 
of  our  author.  At  the  present  time,  alter  the  re- 
peated and  satisfactory  experiments,  instituted  ex- 
pressly to  determine  the  disputed  points,  by  nu- 
merous and  highly  reputable  and:  disinterested 
witnesses,  no  one  who  entertains  the  least  regard 
for  his  own  reputation  or  honor,  would  presume  to 
*  axprtss  a  doubt   Not  Um  satisfactory  b*Y*  purr- , 


ed  the  results  of  subsequent  investigations,  by  com- 
petent observers,  on  the  "  habit  of  climbing  of  the 
Tattle-snake,"  together  with  the  occasional  disposi- 
tion of  this  animal  to  enter  the  water  to  swim — 
both  of  which  facts  had  been  repeatedly  cited  to 
reflect  on  the  veracity  of  our  author — and  were 
even  urged  during  a  successful  canvass  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Audubon  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  as  sufficient  reasons  lor  ex- 
cludinghim  from  its  honors  j  but  the  mere  positive 
assertions  of  inexperience  and  prejudice,  failed  be- 
fore the  published  testimony  ot  such  .observers  as 
Gen.  Jessup,  Gen.  Gibson,  Col.  Abert,  Lieutenant 

Swift,  kc  of  the  United  States  Army. 

******** 

This  active  little  band  of  brotherly  censors  have 
not  confined  their  exertions  to  our  own  country  ; 
and  they  have  found  a  most  faithful  correspondent 
and  ally  in  the  person  of  a  Yorkshire  "Wanderer," 
who  has  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  run  away  from  his  own  shadow. 
He  has  published  a  work  in  England,  on  "Wander- 
ing," in  the  preface  of  which  he  assures  us,  that 
uSir  Joseph  Banks  predicted  that  he  would  write  a 
book,"  which  would  "  improve  und  extend  mate- 
I  rially  the  bounds  of  natural  science."  We  have 
waded  through  its  pages,  in  vain,  to  discover  the 
fruition  of  this  prophecy.  At  page  37;  we  meet, 
in  his  own  language,  expressions  admirably  well 
calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate,  at  their 
true  value,  these  abortive  pages. — '•  Ludicrous  ex- 
travagances! pleasing  to  those  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous ;  and  excellent  matter  for  a  distempered  brain !" 
This  able  and  active  little  censor,  having  of  course 
nothing  but  the  advancement  of  science  at 
heart,  and  desirous  to  purify  the  paces  of  Natural 
History  from  the  baneful  fables  which  loo  frequent- 
ly disfigure  it,  commenced  an  early  warfare,  ay ! 
"  war  to  the  knife,"  with  the  Author  of  the  "  Or- 
nithological Biography,"  whom  he  appears  to  have 
viewed  from  the  commencement  as  a  poacher  on 
the  manor  which  "he  considered  peculiarly  his  own ! 
He  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  materials  for 
detraction,  which  will  not  appear  strange,  when  it 
is  known  that  one  of  the  American  band  of  censors 
has  feasted  at  Walton  Hall  ?  How  utterly  fruit- 
less would  be  the  effort  to  undeceive  him,  and  save 
him  from  the  effects  of  the  hallucination  under  which 
he  labors  as  regards  the  true  character  of  Mr.  Au- 
dubon, is  well  exemplified,  by  a  confession  of  his 
own,  occurring  at  page  101  of  his  book,  viz. : 
"  When  you  once  fancy  that  the  thing  you  are 
looking  at  is  really  what  you  take  it  for,  the  more 
you  look  at  it  the  more  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
so." 

The  Unveiled  Heart. — A  simple  story  by  the 
author  of  early  impressions.  1  vol.  Boston. 
John  Allen  &  Co.  For  sale  in  New- York  by 
Wilbt  &  Long. — The  preface  tells  us,this  prettily 
printed  volume  has  no  pretension  to  pass  for  a 
novel — and,  certainly,  so  far  as  inspiring  interest  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  novel,  it  lacks  that. 
It  is  a  simple  story,  meant  to  unveil  the  heart,  by 
a  series  of  scenes  sucliaamay  occur  in  real  life— the 
design  strikes  us  as  better  than  the  execution. 

The  Little  Scholar  learning  to  Talk. 
John  Allen  &  Co. — A  clever  design  cleverly  ex- 
ecuted. This  is  a  picture  book,  which  having 
first  attracted  the  eye  of  childhood,  is  then  made 
the  vehicle  of  explanatory  instruction,  conveyed 
throughout  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  mother 
conversing  with  her  children — and  illustrated  in 
each  instance  by  a  picture.  It  is  quite  worth 
buying. 

Visit  to  Wordsworth. — The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  one  of  the  most  recent  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
letters  from  England. 

We  wound  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  present  our 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  My 
friend,  to  whom  the  letter  especially  belonged,  rap- 
ped at  the  door  of  the  Poet, — and  I  sat  down  on  a 
neighboring  ledge,  and  took  out  my  writing  mate- 
rials, to  note  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  new 
scene.  BeforeJ  had  gone  far  with  this,  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself  came  out,  and  his  cordial  unaffected 
welcome,  soon  relieved  me  from  all  embarrassments. 
Among  all  the  great  men  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
OCtonyWhomithaa  been  my  fortune  to  see,  he  is 


the  only  one  whose  real  self;  embodied  the  man 
whom  my  fancy  had  drawn.  He  dwelt  too  in  some 
such  place  as  I  should  suppose  a  poet  to  dwell* 
A  lover  of  nature,  he  had  sought  the  loveliest  spot 
he  could  find  ;  and  he  had  found  what  ought  to  be, 
and  what  seems  as  if  it  were  made  to  be,  the  very 
spot  for  such  a  man.  He  took  us  into  his  library, 
among  his  books,  busts,  and  paintings, — and  though 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  such  a  study,  yet 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  been  in  the  study,  from  which 
so  much  of  beautiful  poetry  has  come.  He  then 
walked  with  us  over  his  grounds.  Back  of  his 
dwelling  is  a  mountain  of  some  considerable  height, 
on  the  side  of  which  the  house  seems  to  stand.  In 
front,  on  a  little  elevation,  an  artificial  mound, 
called  Rydal  Mount  (the  name  of  his  seat)  he 
showed  us  a  charming  view  of  Windemere  in  tile 
distance.  Here  with  a  poet's  soul,  he  dwelt  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  spot,— with  no  affectation,  no 
display  of  words,  but  in  that  calm  and  quiet  nana- 
tion  ever  the  offspring  of  natural  feeling.  c  I  live,' 
said  he,  '  on  other  peoples'  prospects.  I  have  the 
finest  view  of  Windemere,  and  yet  it  costs  me  no- 
thing.' Here  you  see  is  what  is  gained  by  living 
over  other  peoples'  heads.  I  have  all  their  pros- 
pects, and  my  own  too : — and  1  thought  it  was  no 
bad  speculation  even  for  a  Poet,  to  make  such  a 
purchase,  as  I  saw  in  the  glen  below  him,  sdrne 
pretty  vales,  and  the  little  church  with  its  Gothic 
tower  just  peeping  through  the  trees.  He  took  us 
next  from  this  wide  view,  to  Rydal  water,  a  little 
lake,  or  pond  as  wc  should  call  it,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain — and  as  we  went  through  a  bower 
of  burrs,  with  logs  for  seats,  our  eyes  fell  upon  tliia 
lovely  spot-  No  wonder,  thought  1,  that  you  can 
write  poetry  in  sucli  a  place,  I  even  feel  it  in  my 
own  veins.  We  moved  along  through  various  walks 
that  wound  around  the  hill — now  m  wood,  now  in 
gardens,  now  in  field,  now  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
now  on  plain,  and  now  on  precipice  almost — and 
then  we  returned  to  the  cottage  itselfj  all  inwreath- 
ed  in  shrubbery  and  flowers.  '  The  eye,'  said,  ho 
*  must  study  landscape  scenery  before  it  can  pro* 
perly  love  it.  It  needs  training  for  this  as  it  does 
for  the  proper  perception  of  all  the  beauties  of  a  ' 
great  painting.  An  impression  may  be  made — but 
the  intense  delight  that  a  true  lover  of  nature  feels, 
in  looking  at  a  beautiful  prospect,  comes  of  educa- 
tion in  part,' — and  I  could  well  see  that  the  maker 
.and  adorner  of  the  chaining  spot,  had  studied  na- 
ture as  other  people  study  bocks,  not  even  for- 
getting  the  humblest  blade  of  grass. 

The  poet  with  an  earnest  hospitality,  pressed  us 
to  partake  of  his  dinner,  which*  was  already  upon 
the  tabic,  some  three  or  four1  hours  earlier  than  a 
London  dinner.     There  was  no  escaping  such  an 
invitation  thus  given,  though  there  is  nothing  I  dis- 
like so  much,  as  eating  dinners  on  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction— but  as  this  was  no  dinner  purposely  pre- 
pared for  guests,  the  objection  was  softened  much. 
The  conversation  ran  upon  our  country,  and  its  re- 
sources, and  its  probable  destiny.  "  Heaven  grant," 
said  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  that  your  experiment  may 
succeed.     It  is  a  bold  and  great  one — and  if  it 
meets  success,  lifts  men  upward  one  further  step- 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  will     There  are  too  many 
in  the  world  that  will  seize  that  splendid  prize  of 
yours— the  chief  magistracy,  I  mean — honestly  if 
they  can,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  seise  it,  if 
they  have  to  do  it,  even  as  Crasar  did.    I  cannot  be- 
lieve," he  added,  "  your  Jsf lutes  will  hold  togethor. 
You  count  too-much  upon  the  moderation  and  vir- 
tue of  all  mankind — for  one  man  who  will  dema- 
gogue much,  can  do  infinite  mischief,  where  he  can 
act  upon  a  whole  people,  who  are  in  fact  the  whole 
government  of  the  State."    I  told  him  of  our  checks 
and  balances,  and  all  those  bulwarks  upon  which 
we  rely.    The  conversation  then  ran  upon,  what  he 
termed,  the  utility  of  an  aristocracy,  that  should  in 
some  degree  concentrate  wealth  tor  the  purpose  of 
patronizing  genius,  and  rearing  up  a  society  in  which 
men  of  intellect  and  learning  should  live  and  flour, 
ish.    I  told  him  we  must  rely  upon  our  mercantile 
wealth  for  all  this — and  then  I  pressed  the  question, 
of  whieh  was  the  better  in  the  scale  of  human  hap- 
piness, that  the  mass  should  flourish  as  with  us,  or 
the  few  as  in  Britain.    The  mass  he  contended  were 
happy  here,  and  had  enough  to  eat  and  wear.— 
"  The  aristocracy  and  gentry  provided  for  all  the 
poor."    I  shook  my  head,  and  only  added  that  the 
mass  seemed  made  for  other  purposes  than  to  eel, 
drink,  and  wear.    The  conversation  changed.— 
Thus  do  Englishmen  and  Americans  differ.    An 
Englishman  has  no  idea  of  whata  popular  govern- 
ment, by  ever  impelling  and  exciting  the  mats  to 
improvement,  can  do  m  elevating  th«ir  minds  And 
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character!,  to  say  nothing  of  that  lower  object,  the  r 
acquisition  of  property,— and  what  renders  them 
doubtful  of  the  principles  of  the  mass,  is  its  feroci- 
ty when  excited  here  in  England,  and  Ireland.— 
We  have  no  such  mobs  unless  it  be  in  New  York, 
which  is  getting  to  be  a  European  city,  that  some 
chance  or  other  lias  dropped  on  our  side  of  the 
water. 

After  dinner,  when  we  were  introduced  to  the 
family  of  Wordsworth,  who,  received  us  with  a 
hospitality  as  kind  and  as  unembarraasing'as  his, 
he  generously  offered  to  conduct  us  to  come  of  the 
scenery  around,  which  we  expressed  some  interest 
in  seeing,  as  they  were  spots  which  his  poetry 
has  made  known  in  America,as  well  as  in  England. 
I  felt  much  reluctance  in  troubling  such  a  guide, — 
but'y et  how  pleasant  it  is,to  have  the  Poet  himself, 
in  his  own  person,  pointing  out  the  vale  and  moun- 
tain, and  lake,  that  his  own  pen  has  peopled  with 
the  beings  of  his  own  fancy !  And  how  delightful 
this  idea  of  consecrating  one's  own  home,  through 
all  coming  time,  by  throwing  around  it  the  enchant- 
ment of  poetic  fancy, — giving  the  hills  that  shall 
never  die,  and  the  waters  that  shall  never  cease  to 
flow,  trumpet-tongues  that  for  all  ages  shall  speak 
the  poet's  name — making  them  by  his  trenius  the 
monuments  of  his  own  glory — loftier  Mausoleums 
too  than  man  can  pile  together, — and  as  everlast- 
ing as  earth  itself!  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
no  such  monuments  as  Longdate  Pikes, — and  as 
long  as  they  stand,  Wordsworth's  name  will 
dwell  with  them,  and  thus  long  the  traveller  wil 
view  them  with  an  interest,  that  the  scenery  itself 
wild  as  it  is,  can  never  create. — Wordsworth 
showed  us  all,  and  wandered  with  us  some  three 
or  four  miles  more.  He  took  us  to  the  grounds 
of  Captain  Hamilton  (of  men  and  manners  mem- 
ory, whose  book  by  the  way  has  done  us  infi- 
nite mischief  in  England,  for  all  the  intelligent 
people  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  talent  and 
character,  while  Mrs.  Trollope's  is  every  where 
viewed  as  an  amusing  caricature) — and,  as  he  was 
not  now  at  home,  he  showed  his  house  and 
grounds.  His  house  is  on  but  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground, — and  yet  the  ground  has  been  so  laid  out, 
with  such  a  seizure  of  prospect,  and  such  an  im- 
provement even  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  near  which 
it  is,  that  it  is  made  a  charming  spot.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  this  turning  of  ULto  good,  is  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  English  taste,  I  have  ever 
seen.  Even  the  little  cliff  is  made  an  ornament— 
The  water-view  in  front  is  fine.  And  then  the 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  they  so  adorn  the  house  as 

to  make  it  seem  a  fairy  bower.    But  Lady , 

somebody  whom  Hamilton  is  to  marry,  or  has  mar- 
ried, will  remove  him  from  this,  to  a  larger  place, 
where  more  friends  can  be  accommodated.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  next  escorted  us  over  the  grounds  of 
Lady  Is  Fleming— Rydel  Hall,  as  it  is  called.  "To 
have  an  idea,  sauJ  he,  of  the  manner  in  which  po- 
perty  is  preserved  under  our  laws,  and  in  a  single 
family,  you  must  remember  that  this  estate  has  been 
in  the  family  (of  Norman  descent,)  ever  since  the 
days  of  Henry  VI."  I  remember  oy  tlio  way,a  good 
discussing  this  law  of  Primogeniture,  with  an  Eng- 
lishman in  London,  who,  at  least  gave  me  a  new,  if 
not  a  good  argument  in  its  behalf.  "Our  law,  said 
he,  makes  but  one  poor  devil  in  the  family,the  eldest 
eon — yours  make  many,  for  it  throws  wealth  into  the 
hands  of  all.  The  younger  sons  with  us  must  look 
out  lor  themselves.  Yours  are  looked  out  for  !" 
Mr,  Wordsworth  pointed  out  to  us  a  beautiful  cas- 
cade on  the  estate  of  Rydal  Hall,  near  wh'ich  was 
built  a  rustic  seat  to  give  a  front  view, — and  then 
from  these  garden  scenes,  we  began  a  ramble  over 
the  rougher  hills.  The  poet  took  his  umbrella,  for 
here  there  is  a  shower  every  other  hour, — and 
though  he  was  obliged  to  handle  this,  and  watch 
hie  Straw  hat  that  the  wind  played  roughly  with, 
yet,  sixty-five  years  old,  as  he  told  ua  he  was,  he 
would  clamber  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  with  as 
sprighly  a  foot  as  wc  could.  He  guided  us  to 
Loughfigg  Mount,  where  we  had  a  view  of  the 
Qresmere  Lake,  and  clambering  over  u  wall,  where 
the  poet  lost  his  hat,  for  which  we  had  a  race, — 
and  then  sitting  on  the  brow  of  the  mount,  we  had 
a  view  of  a  utile  paradise  below — mountains  all 
around,  a  little  lake — with  a  narrow  valley  highly 
cultivated — flocks  grazing  on  the  brows  of  the  hms 
—a  church  in  the  distance — the  village  of  Gras- 
mera,— a  well  made  road  winding  around  the  wa- 
ter—nature and  labor  doing  so  much — indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  I  ever  had  of  such 
a  character  1  On  we  went,  then,  to  yet  wilder 
spot*,  till  we  came  to  a  lone  bouse  amid  the  hilk, 
wW»  puierty  plainly  dwelt,  which  Wonfcworth 


entering,  brought  the  good  woman  to  the  door, 
whom  he  addressed  in  almost  another  language, 
(the  Cumberland  dialect)  and  after  inquiring  about 
her  health  and  that  of  her  family  in  the  kindest  and 
most  familiar  manner,  solicited  for  us  tho  guide  of 
her  sen.  Thhr  was  yet  the  beet  display  of  Words- 
worth's character  1  had  seen,  so  much  of  simplicity 
was  there — so  free  from  ostentation — such  a  be- 
nevolence,— and  then  so  much  of  respect  and  af- 
fection from  the  old  woman,  to  one  who  had  evi- 
dently done  her  a  thousand  generous  services.  I 
shall  always  love  the  man  and  his  poetry  the  better 
for  such  a  scene.  While  the  guide  was  adjusting 
his  dress,  we  sat  down  upon  some  rocks,  and 
Wordsworth  pointed  out  the  scene  of  his  "Excur- 
sion," and  some  of  his  minor  poems.  He  then 
dwelt  upon  the  critics  who  had  assailed  him  in  his 
early  life,  and  made  his  poetry  unpopular.  They 
may  have  affected  my  fortune,  he  said,  and  thus 
my  enjoyments  and  my  means  of  doing  good, — 
but  they  have  never  wounded  my  feelings — for  I 
never  wrote  for  popular  applause, — I  felt  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  Justice  would  be  done, — 
and  now  I  have  that  justice — now  when  the  reward 
is  most  sweet,  as  I  am  about  to  end  my  days.  '  I 
have  it  in  such  an  interest  as  you  and  others  like  you, 
just  beginning  life,  and  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  have  expressed  in  my  behalf."  In- 
deed he  has.  His  morn  was  dark  and  cloudy. — 
The  noon  of  his  life  had  none  of  the  midday  light 
But  his  sun  is  setting  in  one  unbroken  stream  of 
lustre.  All  are  awarding  him  praise.  Tardyjue- 
tice  has  come  at  last,  with  triple  honors.  Even 
the  sole  and  proud  position  of  Milton  is  in  danger. 
But  I  believe  all  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  his 
fame,  for  Aw  is  a  school  that  stands  the  test  of 
time,  the  school  of  Nature. 

Our  guide  having  at  length  arrived,  Wordsworth 
marked  out  our  route  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with  all 
the  views  of  interest  for  miles,  over  all  of  which 
ho  had  wandered,  and  which  he  had  studied  for 
years  and  years.  1  could  not  avoid  expressing 
warmly  a  wish  that  he  could  visit  America,  end 
there  find  a  wilderness  of  scenery  worthy  of  such 
a  pen, — immortalising  our  mountains  and  our 
vaies,  as  he  had  those  of  his  own  home.  "I  shall 
never  see  America",  he  said. — "  I  might  if  I  were 
younger — but  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  an  inter- 
est in  all  its  history."  I  took  out  my  pen,  ink  and 
paper,  and  asked  for  his  autograph.  "  Ltuigdale 
Pikes  in  front  of  us.  June  20th,  1835"  with  «*  Mr. 
Wordsworth",  was  on  mine,  and  u  Vive,  valeque" 
on  that  of  my  friend.  I  bade  him  adieu  with  tears 
in  my  eyes.  How  painful  it  is  to  part  thusjbrtver 
from  such  a  man  ! 

In  these  details  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth, I  hope  my  friends  will  not  think  that  I  vio- 
late any  cf  the  civilities  of  life  by  a  publication.  I 
feel  that  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  he  would 
complain,  occupying  the  position  in  the  world  that 
he  does,  and  this  must  be  my  acquittal ;  for  of  all 
unpleasant  offices,  that  of  reporting  a  private  con- 
versation upon  matters  where  secrecy  is  tacitly  ex- 
pected, I  should  avoid  the  quickest  It  is  ever  dan- 
gerous ground  to  tread  I  know,  and  a  great  discri- 
mination is  to  be  used.  And  be  who  expects  such 
kindness  from  many  literary  Englishmen,  profess- 
ing no  more  liberality  toward  the  American  gov- 
ernment than  Wordsworth's  political  principles  can 
allow  him  to  have,  will  expect  in  vaiu.  Beware,  I 
tell  my  countrymen,  of  wasting  admiration  upon 
certain  men,  radicals  though  they  be,  and  great  ad- 
mirers though,  of  radicalism  on  paper,  but  aristo- 
crats and  fops  in  fact.  A  courtier  of  the  mob  here, 
on  paper,  is  often  a  Lord-hunter  in  person.  I  have 
been  told — I  do  not  know,  for  I  have  not  seen  him 
but  in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  do 
not  wish  to  see  him  elsewhere,  after  what  I  have 
heard — that  a  certain  novelist,  whose  talent  and 
whose  pdwer,all  Americans  show  their  taste  in  ex- 
tolling high,  is  but  the  person  whom  I  have  describ- 
ed, and  that  the  incense  we  burn  at  his  altar,  is  but 
8iluffed  at,  as  the  offering  of  some  brute  beast.  As 
a  fact,  it  is  stated,  that  the  kindness  whkk  is 
shown  to  Americans  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
political  prospects  depend  upon  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  American  principles,  is  much  more  remar- 
kable than  that  of  the  radical  who  writes  so  much 
in  their  favor. 

[From  MephistophUa  in  England,) 

Taglioni.— Between  the  acta  the  curtain  rote 
for  a  advertisement  in  which  the  incomparable 
Taglioni  made  her  appearance.  She  was  greeted 
with,  tho  loujfeu  deowuftrauotti  of  popujaijty  fow 


her  numerous  patrons,  which  stye  acknowledged  by 
several  graceful  courtesies. 

"  Behold !"  said  Mepbistophiles,  directing  my 
attention  to  the  evolutions  of  the  dancer,  "  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.    If  all  this  weir,  not  so  grace- 
ful, it  would  be  indecent :  and  that  such  an  exlii- 
bition  has  a  moral  tendency,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
Look  at  that  young  girl  in  the  pit  I  she  has  seen 
sufficient  to  crimson  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
with  a  blush  of  shame ;  and  she  hides  her  head 
from  a  sight  which  has  shocked  her  sense  of  de- 
cency.   There  is  no  affectation  there.    She  is  an 
innocent  girl,  fresh  from  the  country ,who  never  saw 
a  ballet  in  her  life.  Yet  all  the  rest,  man  woman  and 
child,  gaze  on  delighted.    Every  glass  is  raised,  the 
more  closely  to  wateh  the  motions  of  the  figurante. 
Look  !  she  makes  a  succession  of  vaults ;  and  her 
scanty  drapery,  flying  above  her  hips,  disdoaee 
to  her  enraptured  admirers  the  beauty  of  her  limbs. 
A  thousand  hands  beat  each  other  in  approbation. 
Now  she  pirouettes,  and  observe  the  tumult  of  ap- 
plause* which  follows.    See!  she   stands  on  her 
jertfoot  on  the  point  of  her  great  toe  nail,  extend- 
ing her  right  leg  till  the  top  of  her  foot  is  in  a  par- 
allel line  with  the  crown  of  her  head.    In  this  po- 
sition she  bends,  with  an  appearance  of  the  great- 
est ease,  till  her  b^iy  nearly  touches  the  ground  ; 
and  then  gradually  rises,  with  the  same  infinite 
grace,  amid  enthusiastic  bravos  and  ecstatic  ap- 
plause.   Now  on  her  tip  toe,  her  right  leg  still  ex- 
tended, she  moves  slowly  round,  liberally  extend- 
ing to  all  her  patrons  in  sight  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity of  scrutinizing  the  graces  of   her  fig- 
ure, while  the  whole  house  testify  their  infinite  grat- 
ification at  the  sight  by  every  species  of  applause, 
Again  she  comes  from  the  bock  of  the  stage,  tur- 
ning round  and  round  with  the  speed  of  a  tetotum, 
but  with  an  indescribable  ami  fascinating  grace 
that   seems    to  turn   the  head  of  every    young 
man  in  the   theatre.     During    the  storm  of  ap- 
probation •  which   ensues,   she   stands    near    tit* 
footlights,     smiling,    courtjesying,     and    looking 
as  modest  as   an   anje!.    Then    comes   Perrot, 
who  is  as  much  the  idol  of  the  ladies  as  Tagli— 
oni  is  the  goddess  of  the  gentlemen.    He  leaps 
about  as  if  his  feet  were  made  of  India  rubber,  and 
spins  round  as  if  he  intended  to  bore  a  hole  with  his 
toe  in  the  floor  of  the  stage.    Then  a  little  panto 
mime  love  business  takes  place  between  the  dan* 
seur  and  the  danseuse :  they  twirl  away,  and  glide 
along,  and  hold  eloquent  discourse  with  their  pliant 
limbs ;  and  the  affair  ends  by  the  gentleman  clasp- 
ing the  lady  round  her  delicate  waist,  whilst  he, 
bending  his  body  in  the  most  graceful  attitude,  so 
that  his  head  shall  come  under  her  left  arm,  looks 
up  in  apparent  ecstacy  into  her  smiling  face,  as  the 
lady,  raised  high  above  him  on  the  extreme  point 
of  her  left  foot,  extends  her  right  limb  at  right  an- 
gles with  her  body,  and  looks  down  admiringly  up- 
on her  companion.     Thus  grouped    the  curtain 
drops,  and  every  one  cries  *  bravo,'  thumps  the  floor 
with  his  stick,  or  beats  his  palms  together,  till  such 
a  din  is  raised  as  is  absolutely  deafening." 

"She  is  a  charming  dancer,"  I  observed. 

u  Yes!"  replied  he,  "she  understands  the  phi- 
losophy of  her  art  better  than  any  of  her  contem- 
poraries :  it  is  to  throw  around  sensuality  such  a 
coloring  of  refinement  as  will  divest  it  of  its  groas- 
ness.  For  this  she  is  paid  a  hundred  pounds  a 
night,  and  is  allowed  two  benefits  in  the  season, 
which  generally  averages  a  thousand  pounds  each. 
While  you  are  thus  liberal  to  a  dancer,  some  of  the 
worthiest  of  your  ministers  of  religion  receive  about 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  for  wearing  out  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  your  souls ;  and  many  of  your  most 
exalted  men  of  genius  are  left  to  starve.  8uch  u 
the  consistency  of  humnn  nature !" 

Influence  of  profession  on  Mortality. — 
There  are  some  curious  facts  resperting  the  influ- 
ence of  professions  on  mortality,  collected  by  Dr. 
Casper,  of  Berlin,  from  which  it  apr  ^rs  that  "head 
work  is  more  injurious  than  bodily  i  bor;  but  that 
the  combination  of  the  two  is  the  most  wearing. — 
A  sedentary  life,  free  from  all  excesses,  is  on  the 
contrary,  the  condition  most  favorable  to  life."  Of 
all  professions,  that  of  a  physician,  according  to  Dr. 
Casper,  is  the  most  life- wearing  ;  while  that  of  the 
divine  occupies  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale.  Of 
100  divines,  42  reached  70  years  of  age  and  upward 
—of  100  physicians,24  only  attained  to  that  age.  Of 
1000  deaths,  between  the  ages  of  23  and  62  inclu- 
sive, the  years  of  greatest  professional  activity, 
there  were— of  physicians,  610— of  divines,  345. 

Avbkaoe  Duration  or  Lipev— Upon  the  va- 
lue cf  tfitavoa^  duration  of  lifrt  m  ' 
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the  relative  prosperity  of  nation*,  M.  Uuetelet  has 
so«ve  cjejlent  remarks :  "  It  may  be  said,  that  nar 
turn  U  increasing  in  prosperity  when  it  produce* 
fewer  citizens,  knit  preserves  utem  longer.  This 
condition  is  entirety  to  the  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  for  if  the  numbers  born  are  smaller,  the 
useful  subjects  arc  more  abundant,  and  generations 
are  not  so  frequently  renewed,  to  the  injury  of  the 
state.  Man,  in  his  early  years,  lives  nt  tne  expense 
of  society.  He  contracts  a  debt,  to  be  repaid  at  a 
future  day  ;  and  if  he  does  not  live  to  discharge 
it,  his  existence  has  been  a  burden  to  his  country. 
To  estimate  this  expense,  it  is  sufficient  to  state, 
that  a  child,  from  its  birth,  till  it  attains  to  twelve  or 
sixteen  years,  coses,  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Low 
Countries,  1,1 10  francs;  say,  however,  only  1,000 
francs.  Every  individual,  then,  who  survives  in- 
fancy, contracts  a  sort  of  debt,  which  cannot,  at 
least,  be  less  than  1000  francs — the  sum  thus  paid 
by  society  lor  each  infant,  when  abandoned  to  its 
charity.  In  France  the  annual  births  amount  to 
960,000,  of  which,  9-90ths  die  before  attaining  to  a 
serviceable  maturity.  These  430,000  unfortunates 
may  he  considered  as  so  many  strangers,  who, 
without  fortune  or  industry,  take  a  part  in  the  gen- 
eral consumption,  and  depart  without  leaving  any 
other  trace  of  their  passage,  save  eternal  regret. — 
The  expense  of  their  maintenance,  without  reckon- 
ing the  time  they  have  pre-oceupied,  represents 
the  enormous  sum  of  432  millions  of  francs.  If 
we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grief  that  such 
losses  musv  occasion,  which  no  numan  sacrifice  can 
compensate,  it  will  be  peroeived  hew  important  a 
subjeet  they  afford  to  the  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islator and  philosopher.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  the  prosperity  of  States  consists  less 
in  the  multiplication  than  in  the  preservation  of 
their  component  numbers."  This  reflection  gives 
a  new  item  in  the  long  account  between  mankind 
and  their  governors,  on  the  score  of  useless  wars, 
by  which  so  many  are  cut  off  at  a  moment  of  their 
incipient  utility,  and  the  greatest  possible  waste  is 
occasioned  of  the  national  resources. 

*£n|g'  Moving  Plant. — The  following  interest- 
ing notice  of  the  Moving  Plant  appears  in  No.  133 
of  Maund'a  Botanic  Garden,  a  work  replete  with 
information  on  such  subjects:  "This  plant  was, 
formerly,  ceiled  Hedysarum  gvrans;  and  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  continual  motion  which  its  tcrnatc 
leaves  possess  has  interested  naturalists  ever  since 
it  was  noticed  by  the  younger  Linnams.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend  Minis,  he  says,  *  I  have  raised  a 
very  wonderful  plant  this  year  in  my  garden.  It 
is  a  new  species  of  Hedysarum  from  bengal  This 
plant  has  a  spontaneous  motion  in  its  foliage,  which 
seems  almost  voluntary.  You  are  aware  that  va- 
rious parts  of  the  vegetable  body,  especially  those 
subservient  to  impregnation,  can  be  so  stimulated 
by. the  touch  as  to  exhibit  some  kind  of  movement.  [ 
You  know  also  the  motions  of  some  kinds  of  Mi- 
musa  and  Oxalis,  as  well  as  of  the  Dionica  musci- 
pula,  arising  from  the  touch  of  any  extraneous  bo- 
dy, or  from  agitation  of  the  wind.  But  the  plant 
in  question  is  not  affected  by  either  of  these  causes 
Whether  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  close  room,  it  spon- 
taneously moves  it  leaflets,  now  one  way,  now  an- 
other* one,  two,  or  more  at  a  time ;  not  all  at  on% , 
nor  all  in  one  direction ;  and  this  takes  place  whe- 
ther the  air  be  serene  or  rainy.  It  has  not  yet 
flowered,  but  I  expect  that  event  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn.  The  plant  requires  great  heaL"  In- 
stances of  incomprehensible  action  like  this  can 
but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  most  apathetic — 
We  will  give  a  figure  and  particulars  of  this  plant 
in  the  fifth  page  of  the  Florist  Register.  The  irri- 
tability of  such  plants  is  better  known,  especially  [ 
that  of  mimosa  piduca,  or  humble  plant,  whose 
leaves  shrink  from  the  touch,  the  culture  of  which 
may  be  recommended  to  the  curious  amongst  our 
young  friends.  Seeds  are  easily  obtained,  and  an 
efficient  hot  bed  during  summer,  in  which  the 
plants  should  be  constantly  kept*  will  sufficiently 
mature  them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  sen- 
sitive peculiarities.  This  is  a  property  which  ad- 
vances the  vegetable  towards  the  animal  kingdom, 
just  as  instinct  advances  the  brute  towards  the  hu- 
man species. 

The  River.— On  last  Eriday  night  it  commen- 
ced raining,  and  has  continued  to  rain*  with  occa- 
sional intermissions,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
The  river  has  in  consequence  risen  considerably  ; 
there  is  now  water  enough  for  middle  sized  boats, 
and  the  river  is  still  rising.    The  Tempest,  a  hand 


|  other  boats  are  taking  in  freight.— [Pittsourg  Gaz. 
of21sL] 

"  Wueelino,  Sep.l. — It  rained  through  the  whole 
of  Saturday.  The  river  will  doubtless  rise  to-day 
or  to-morrow  and  continue  navigable  for  steamboats 
until  closed  by  ice.  The  past  season  has  been  a  re- 
markable one.  The  water  has  not  been  so  low  as  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  steamboats  down  the  river 
daily,  and  there  have  been  but  eight  or  ten  days 
in  which  they  could  not  ascend  to  Pittsburg.  One 
class  of  our  enterprising  navigators  has  been  great- 
ly disappointed,  and  consequently  suffered  much 
loss — we  mean  the  owners  of  keelboats.  The  year 
may  be  said  to  have  been  lost  to  them — like  the  far- 
mers, who  from  the  operation  of  contrary  causes, 
lose  a  crop  by  the  suspension  of  the  rains. 

Cholera.' — The  last  Mil.  in  (Huron  county, 
Ohio)  Times  mentions,  that  no  other  cases  of  Chol- 
era had  occurred  in  that  vicinity  subsequent  to  those 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  family  of  Anson 
Merry,  a  few  weeks  since. 

Health  of  New  Orleans. — The  True  Amer- 
ican of  the  10th  instant,  states  that  the  number  of 
deaths  in  N.Orlcans  during  the  previous  week,  had 
amounted  to  about  one-third  more  than  the  usual 
number.  The  increased  mortality  was  attributed 
to*  the  hot  weather  of  that  week.  The  temperature 
had  become  more  agreeably  at  that  date, — there 
having  been  a  refreshing  shower  of  rain  on  the 
day  before — and  it  was  expected  the  city  would  re- 
gam  its  accustomed  degree  if  health. 

The  Boston  papers,  of  yesterday,  announce  the 
demise  of  the  venerable  Jacob  Kuhn,  at  the  age  of 
more  than  four  score  years,  more  extensively 
known,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individual  in  New 
England,  from  the  office  he  held.  Mr.  K.  was 
chosen  under  the  colonial  government,  "messenger, 
or  sergeant^at-arms,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Massachusetts,  which  he  held  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  like  his  prototypes  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  town  clerk  of  Boston,  and  Abraham 
Newlana,  cashier  of  the  bank  of  England,  was 
never  absent  a  day  from  his  official  duties,  during 
that  long  period  of  time,  each  considering  his  re- 
spective avocation  paramount  to  every  pleasure  or 
other  pursuit  in  me.  No  better  proof  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  talents  can  be  adduced  than  that  he 
was  annually  re-elected  without  opposition,  amidst 
party  strife  and  political  calms,  never  having  an 
opponent. 

Important  Notice. — Section  5. — No  auctioneer 
on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  where  bis 
public  auction  shall  be  heid,  nor  any  other  person, 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private 
sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties,  under  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  their  price. — [Vide  Auction 
tawsS.N.Y.1 

The  Bane  of  the  U.S.  is  closing  up  its  con- 
cerns, as  speedily  we  presume,  as  comports  with 
public  convenience,  and  that  of  the  debtors  of  the 
Bank.  We  find  in  the  Boston  Atlas  the  following 
statement: 

The  Bank  has  twenty-five  branches.  Eight  of 
them  are  sold,  or  nearly  wound  up.  These  sales 
have  been  been  effected  at  one,  two,  three  and  four 
years'  credit.  In  two  instances  the  instalments 
nave  extended  to  five  year*.  Two  other  branches 
will  be  sold,  probably,  in  a  few  days.  A  negotia- 
tion for  them  is  in  progress.  The  eight  branches 
above  alluded  to,  are  Portsmouth,  Hartford,  Utica, 
Buffalo,  Louisville,  Lexington,  Charleston,  and 
Baltimore.  The  two  under  negotiation,  are  Fay 
etteville  ard  Nashville. 

Bank  or  Massillon. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Massillon,  on  the  5th 
insL,  Parker  Handy,  Esq.  was  elected  Cashier,  and 
A*  &•  Hammond,  Esq.  appointed  Teller,  in  the 
room  of  J.  D.  W.  and  T.  J.  Caldcr,  Esqs.  re- 
signed. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,  with  the  exception  of  two  counties, 
which  have  not  yet  been  heard  from,  is  51,809. 

Atrocious  Robbrrt  by  a  Landlord.— ^We 
learn  by  the  Kingston  (U.  C.)  Gazette,  that  a  most 
infamous  crime  was  perpetrated  in  that  city,  the 
week  before  last,  by  William  Carroll,  keeper  of  the 
Canal  Coffee  House.  The  sufferer  is  a  Mr.  Wil- 
son, an  English  gentleman,  who  arrived  at  Quebec, 
in  July  last,  in  the  Mary,  from  London,  and  whose 
object  ia  visiting  this  country  was  to  purchase 
lands.    On  arriving  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Wilson  took 


some  new  boat,  departed  this  morning,  and  several  (  up  his  abode  at  Carroll's  and  entrusted  to  him,  for 


safe  keeping,  a  heavy  square  box,  covered  with 
matting  and  corded.  The  box  contained  Spanish 
dollars,  and  must  have  been  worth  at  least  S5~ 
The  wretch,  Carroll,  took  advantage  of  the  aj^ 
sence  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  gone  to  Toronto  on 
business,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  theSflthuh.. 
he  suddenly  disappeared,  carrying  the  box  with 
him.  It  is  said  that  he  is  gone  to  the  United 
States  by  the  way  of  Oswego, 

An  Alternative  to  be  thought  of.— At  the 
Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  public  Schools  in  Bos- 
ton, on  Wednesday,  the  following  toast  was  given 
by  Edward  Everett  : 

Education^- A  better  safeguard  for  Liberty  than 
a  standing  army.  If  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the 
schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  the  wages  of  the  r%> 
criming  Sergeant. 

,»    ,    .     ,     iFrom  the  Evening  Poet  A 
(In  imitation  of  the  Ode  In  ihe  8d  Canto  of  Don  Joan, 
beginning  with  "The  Isles  of  Greece!  the  Isles  ot^sceJ"} 

MV  NATIVE  LAND. 

I. 
My  native  land !    My  native  land ! 

A  land  with  every  jrift  replete, " 
All  perfect  from  its  Maker1*  hand, 

An  Empire's  glorious  seat ! 
And  far  removed  from  throne*  a*d  aUvte, 
There  freedom's  banner  proudly  wave*. 

The  frigid  and  the  torrid  clime, 
The  temperate  and  the  genial  beam, 

The  vale,  the  mountain  lop  sublime, 
The  arid  plain,  the  swelling  stream, 

There  linked  in  Union'*  golden  chain, 

Bear  witness  to  her  vast  domain. 

III. 
Her  monntains  Jook  o'er  realms  serene. 

O'er  waving  fields  and  cities  free ; 
And  mightiest  rivers  roll  between, 

And  bear  her  wealth.from  sea  to  sea  t 
While  o'er  old  ocean's  farthest  deep 
Her  banner'd  navies  proudly  sweep, 

IV. 
On  Plymouth's  Rock  the  Pilgrim  lands. 
j      His  comrades  few,  and  faint  wkh  toil ; 
While  warring  tribes  in  countless  bands, 
Roam  lawless  o'er  the  uncultured  soil. 
A  few  brief  years  have  rolled  away, 
And  thoso  dark  warriors—where  are  they  ? 

And  where  are  those,  th'  heroic  few, 
That  landed  on  thatrocky  shore  i 

Their  voice  still  rings— their  spirit  too 
Still  breathes -^and  will  forever  mora » 

for  in  their  sons  still  burn  those  fires 

That  freedom  kindled  in  their  sires. 
VI. 

'Tis  something— though  it  be  not  fame- 
To  know  we  spring  from  noble  race, 

To  feel  no  secret  blush  of  shame 
For  those  we  love,  suffuse  our  face. 

Then  let  us  to  our  sons  transmit 

A  land  and  name  unsullied  yet. 

VII. 

To  us  was  left  in  sacred  trust, 
A  realm  redeem'd,  a  glorious  nams, 

The  ashes  of  the  bravs  and  just, 
Fair  freedom  and  immortal  fame ! 

And  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  dwells 

Which  power  defies,  and  force  repels. 

VIU. 
We've  not  to  weep  o'er  glory  fled— 

We've  not  to  brood  o'er  servile  woe— 
We  call  not  on  the  illustrious  dead 

•To  shield  us  from  a  living  foe ; 
And  should  our  pride  be  o'er  o'orthrowa, 
'T  will  be  by  native  swords  alone. 

IX. 

The  standard  which  our  sires  unfurled, 
And  which  through  peril's  path  they  bore. 

Still  floats  o'er  half  the  western  world-- 
Still  waves  on  many  a  distant  shore— 

And  long  shall  wave,  triumphant,  free, 

O'er  dome  and  tower,  o'er  land  and  sea ! 


.  PARTNER  WANTEB. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  PrtntUsi  KstsJs* 
lishment.    No  one  need  apply  who  is  net  a  iftetomh 


ana  ante  10  ninusn  vsuuy  cash  capital.  Tne  peat  Of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poet  Office, 
New-York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  prosnptly 
attended  to.  May-4f 

TO  TUrYBUDI*  CONTRACTORS, 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise.  Ibr  ex. 
cavadnga  Tunnel  on  the  semait  of  the  Bandy  end  Beaver 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  WOO  yards  long,  the  material  id  be 
removed  Is  a  soft  sandstone  roek,  the  highest  part  of  the 
ridge  through  which  it  posset  ■  about  90  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Tone*!.  As  the  deep  eats  at  the  termination  ate 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved through  shaft*.  Proposals  moat  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  end  competency. 

e.  h.  (Till, 


Ktw-Llabon,  Ohio,  Beat.  17,  fe*5 
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iin,  which  I*  oMid  la  ■  (real  d*groe  by  tb*  nut 
af  ib*  water,  and  1*  eloaed  hy  lb*  weight  or  (In  v»lv* 
no,  rodi'and  screws,  sod  kepi  ssearesml  close  by  «nill; 
Ik*  tpw  requiring  vary  Htu*  fo«*.  in  aid  of  the 
power  nf  ihe  tun,  la  rail*  the  valve  (tit.    Tag  Lock 
fa*JS taker* perfectly  li.hl,  or  free  from  a|(li|,ty'- 
■Mbed  of  adjusting  tie   aall-frtetian    roller   upon 
■dlM  or  clrcaler  railway.    Br  nw  ofalblmbti 
ika  finni.  Uw  chain  lor  ibovIbi  iba  gal*  caa  at 
•wooto.  tangled  or  .Ids  on  tbe  c.pswn,  aad  by  swan- 
a  Ml  la  ika  head  of  lb*  capstan,  II  can  never  ba  lur 
iba  wruag  way,  Una  etftctuiiiy  guarding  against  much 

Tntn  hi  a  lock  In  opanUoa  al  Bofsasbnnrb,  New-York, 
wbaraike  axnarinuai  nu  been  full/  mind.,  to  iba  taile- 
taEUABoraUatlaolUViBKnwhDnan  '  ' 
h*>  a  sslf-«d>*il*|  nln  gat*, ' 

Om  ■aawTmaT  no  obtained  Fram  blot  by  appilcet 

JU  nm  if  in  Coboaa  P.  O.  Cosapetaai  workmen  to  e 

iMnlnul  pal  iaan  Into  operation,  will  be  supplied,  II 
■mlrabla,  ellur.  by  Iba  Inventor  ai  tba  aalgnoe. 


•X  to  Iba  character  of  Ihll 

""* '  ••  Koellacita,  (H.  Canada,)  An*.  14,  1835. 

"DiaaBu:  IhatakerawttmaMdatilalof  aoawpad- 
at*  fat*  Inrealad  by  David  Wllhlnaou,  Baa  ,  for  Locks,  tr 
ka  rurodecad  lato  the  |aua.    ItMa  fsetlpog,  by  ISIncbs: 

MarfwuieibubeentrfedlnlblsrjHiniiy.  Ithlnkllwll 
not  (H  net  of  order,  and  laeo  simple,  that  a  18  years'  nil 
bar  will  open  It;  end  there  lino  danger  of  lbrowta|  per 
aoM  lata  Ika  lock,  from  Iba  operation,  aa  nothing  ol  Iht 

•llblnkySnwlllbenuicbplejjed  with  II.  Itapptlaslis 
■s*  u>  aey  heed  which  caa  ba  Need  In  lock*,  and  V*  more 
•ailleatarly  anperior  In  tba  gales  of  tba  lock,  to  Oil  and 
an  bit  rapidly,  aa  easy  aa  yo*  nleaaa. 

"lui,  vary  ratpectroily,  dear  air,  your  obedient  aer 

*■"•  ■  iiq  J.  WKIQHT. 

"  To  Enwann  P.  Gat,  Eaq., 

"  CItII  Engineer,  Lancaster,  Fa." 

Towklcb  liaddodthetsBt'nionlalof  J.  B,  Mi 


To  wnien  ia  aoooa  toe  uev mwiai  ui  j.  ».  ■ii.u,»|.i 
Engineer,  who  bu  baen  ■•aoclnud  with  tba  [rentes!  wuika 
oflnlamnl  Improvement  la  tba  Union : 

-Mr.  Wilkinson  kaa  recently  I  oven  led  a  v.Lvn  for 
Lack  Oeua.  wbkb  K  naaonbtedly  or  mat  value,  and 
readily  applied.  Mr.  W.  baa  Iba  contract  for  conitroetln* 
caa  Lock  tialea  ape*  Iba  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  [which  h 
Iba  laiawa  aeon  tab)  cooilntot,)  where  It  la  determined  lo 
adopt  bU  aalaa.  and  hut  manner  of  wbrklni  toe  aama. 
Hailaft"  ttUnoat  eonadene*  In  Mr.  W.'i  valve,  having 
■aa  It  aaallad,  I  moat  cooBdeuly  commend  It  lo  all  Iboaa 
luaraensdln  tb*  construction  af  Canal  Locks. 


MASONRY. 

YMOFOBALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phi 
MT  adalpbla  and  Reading  Rail  Boat!  Company,  in  Phili 
aaipkla,  antba  IPth  and  80th  days  of  October  neit,  for  th 
id  Maaanry,  ol  about  itiieen  milea  of  the  Ba 
—  D~tt*tTove  and  Norrbaown. 

■,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work, 
.1  akillul  and  competent  Contracw 


, — ItTrlllbaaflbnlod.an  application  at  th 

KaafBeefa  Office,  at  Pouarro'o,  for  ten  daye  prevloua  t 

laalettlnl.  HC-NCBRE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

PMhaSlpala,  Sept.  s,  laaa, rt  auwiOl. 


^  H.f.  KAMHKT, 

'     CMe«r»>«n*erN.O.*.N.BBlli 

nriiiii  —  . nn&**,t    ..*_«,. 


aJOLUOAJr  IKOfiT. 


MO  toaa  of  Rallmad  Iron  of  Iba  T  pattern,  JaM  haaonad 
and  for aala by  BOYTLAND  *  ABPWWALL, 


ADBTRV  AND  flTRAOCtkS  RAILROAD, 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
.   .  ...  ^  rod,,,  uUI  u,,  IJlh  rlny  of 


and  Aaeal  of  tin  Anbara  aad  Syrecueo  Railroad  Com- 
pany, fat  tba  Gradlnf ,  Maaoory,  and  Brldfaa  on  aali*  "--' 

Inditlduala  dbmaaad  to  contract  for  the  Eiccutloi 
wboleoraay  part  of  tba  work,  will  befurnienedo 
eatlcn  al  Ib*  Ofte*  of  Iba  CcBpany  la  Aueqrn,  wit 
forma  of  nropoaalt,  aid  printed  apeclocaliona. 

"'"- — -  —M  -  " '  la  tba  nanal  i 


Sffi 


tada  accordlaalj 

iimlnaUon  al  IkeOlto  "afore«VkY,~»y  the"  i«"day"oi 
onatlMil.  EDWIN  P.  JOHNBON, 

Chief  Enatneer  at  Afeal  A.  ft  B.  R.  K.  Company. 
Aubnrn,  Amj.a,  ""  "    ■<"" 


anractare*  will  ba  ready  ft 
maaid    by  tba  ltt  day  of  O. 


™F»o 


100     do       do      Boctai  ■botela  anal  Spidca, 
ISO     do       do      ated  plated  Bpadaa, 
Topther  with  Pick  Aiea,  Churn  Drllla,  and  Crow  Ban, 
ami  aolated.madillomSillilJtiryreflnadlron.    Puraale 
by  bit  Aaenla, 

W1THEEELL,  AMES  It  CO. 

I  Li  herb  alraet.  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMEB  *  co. 
3*—jtt a  Butte  atmac,  Albany. 


■TRPHRffSOBTv 

AaUa'trA/a  imptrior  iltUtfFantnftr  CartJnrRail- 

Ifo.  SO*  Elli 

'  KAILHOAI 

e»nliie  Iheae  Caro:  a  apeclmacof  which  may  baaaen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Harltem  Railroad 


Factory  and  Foundiy,  Paleraoo,  N.J.  All  ordera  ad- 
dreoaed  lo  tka  luboc'lbert.  at  Pateraon,  or  M  Wall 
street,  Mew-  i orb,  will  be  promptly  mended  lo. 

Alao,  CAttSPKINOB. 

Alao,  Flanje  Tlrea  turaed  complete. 

J"  ROPERS.  K  ETC  HUM  it  ORQgVENOB 


PATENT   RAILROAD,  SRlP  AND  BOAT 

tf  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keep.  conatanUy 

and  Nail*  nom  1 1  to  10  Inchea.  manofacturod  hy  Ihe  anb- 
ecribar'a  Paient  Machinery,  which  alter  D*e  y.m.  I0C. 
cetiful  operation  and  now  almoal  unlTeraal  uaeln  tbe  Uni- 
ted a  law  *  (aa  well  n  England,  where  tha  eouecribar  ob 
talned  a  Paiast,)  are  found  aupartor  to  any  ever  offered 

Railroad  Companion  njaj  be  *upplied  wlih  Bplkea  bar- 
Ins  conntnalnk  hoadi  .iiitahletoiha  holes  in  Iron  rail*, 
i  all  tie  Rall- 

i  named- iactoiy— for  which 
nable,  aa  iheir  adbaaion  la 
n  spika*  made  by  the  bant- 

tf" Allordara dlracudto lb*  Agent, Tut, N. T.. will 
i  punctually'"— ■•• 


Troy.  N.  Y.  J  t 
qh  Spike*   - 


HENRTBUEDKH.AiBnt. 

i  kept  lor  .ale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
nd,  Albany,  and  ihs  principal  iron  March  ante 
•"  -2™i  "i1  \<<>T  \  '■ '.  Browar,  *S3  Water abraat.  New. 
York;  A.M.  Jon,,,  Pblladslpbla;  T.  Janviera,  Baitl- 
more ;  Deirand  A  Smith,  Boatoa. 

P.  ■.— Uillroad  Companjas  would  do  wall  to  forward 
Ibalrnrdarsuaarlya*pTactkaJala,aaib**ab*rjiaaTl)<)*. 
alrooaofaitondlng  the  maiiulactnrtn|soaslok»sp.ac« 
with  the  ilaUjlnereaslnidiaiajidrotlilalplkr-    KJ- 


TO  TOHNEL  MINEEB,  DEMLLERB,  Ac 


nam  will  ba  ■rolsned ,  j  BO  Drillers,  SO  Labaran,  aad  tw* 
eiperienoed  Mlaa  BlackasMiba,  oa  tbe  New  York  aam 

u..,.™  ■>_„-....,  ,.,...« "--froailbeClty.     Liberal 


y"7 WUI  all 


PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 


Ship  and  Boat  Splbea  m 


s.  NBA  ITU  S  COB- 

-U.KR.aI.  tb. 

aapr-IS-lr 


■Sd  tonic 
*ra      do. 


illb  spli- 


M      do.    a, 

BDOdo.ofKdjteaiiiiof  In  IbsVper  yard,  i 

Wrought  Iron  Runs  of  30,'  13,  and  S6  inchea  aJanaeer 
for  Wheels  of  Hallway  Can,  aad  of  60  lac)™  dlasaator 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Ailes  of  a,,  n,  SI,  1,  31,11,  and  3,  lncbes  diaaactsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  Iran. 

Tha  above  will  be  eold  free  of  duty,  to  Stat*  Oeerara- 
aieaiaandlQcorporaiailOovarnnianii.artdibaDnwbaet 
-tan  in  pari  payment.  A.  k  O.  RALSTON, 

9  South  Froniitimot,  Philadelphia. 

■Ira,  Pins,  Wedge.,  Spikaa,  and  Splicing  Plates,  In  aaa 


■URVB TORE'  H.STRVKB1I.TS, 

I>TBimiInau-umem*,lirie  ami  small  ilie*.  wiih  higk 
lagnifylng  powers  wiih  glass**  mid*  by  Trougbtnn,  co- 
elhsrwlih  a  large  asiortmaui  ol  Engineering  Inatru- 

E.  h  Q.  W.  BLUNT,  lb*  Water  suant. 


■TJRVBa-IWG  AND  BseiNKKRIBiO 


attached,  partlcblaily  adapu 


teed  Is,  wltb  pwr- 


lanud  to  Railroad  purposes. 
'M.  J.  YOUNO. 
Mathematical  Instrnmeni  Maker, 

No.  ttDock  si.,  Philadelphia- 
Th*  following  recommendation*  arc  reapectlnlly  inb- 
mlued  to  Engla*ara,  Surveyor.,  and  otnera  I  rut  rested. 

In  reply  to  ihytoqulrlmrespecilngtha  instruments  msn. 
nfacinredbj  thee,  now  In  use  on  the  Balilmore  and  Ohte 
Railroad,  f  cheerfully  furnlah  thee  tbafrllo 

Tbe  whole  number  of  tbe  ."  Improved  Compass"  Is  sicbt 
These  are  all  eicluslToof  ihe  number  In  the  scrvicaof  tb* 

are  in  goodiepalr.    Tstar 


oflhJJ'n'd- 

sdby  my  assistants 


lenity,  t 


rt-ed  In  laying  th*  rails  on  ibia  Road. 

Thla  Instrument,  more  recenlly  Improved  with  arim 
slag  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vans  sight*,  lea™,  tba 
a*glne*r  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  nlthe  Compesa.    It  la  Indeed  ihs  Mataats 
pleielv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  chaaus 
[nstrumenl  th.t  I  hav*  yet  seen,  and  f  cannot  but  believe 
It  will  be  prclerrsd  to  all  others  now  in  uie  for  laying  ol 
rail*— and  In  fad,  when  known,  1  Hi  Ink  it  will  DsaahlAl, 
appreciatad  for  common  lur.aylng. 
Beapccirully  ihy  (rlend, 
JAMES  P.  BTABLER,  Bop'lof  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  Febrnary,  1EW. 
Having  for  tb*  last  two  years  mar)*  constant  its*  e> 
Mr.  Touog'a"  Paient  Improved  Compaa*,"  1  can  ealelr 
say  I  balleveiim  be  much  lupsrlot  lo  any  oih*rln*trnan*a>  I 
of  th*  kind,  now  In  n**,  and  a*  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend nu  laatoan*  aad  Surv*jors. 

E.H.  (JILL,  CIvli  Englneai. 


. strumtnts  silm Irsbly  calculated  "fol- 
ia ytag  ont  bbdlroada,  andean  racwnawnd  thorn  to  tb* 
notice  ol"  Engineer*  ■■  preferable  lo  anyotbereior  tbar 
tVtBm'  HftKBT  JL  CAMPBELL,  Eng.Pbilad. 
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Railroad   from  the  Hants  of  the  Oht 

opposite  Cincinnati,  to  the  tide  waters 
the  Carolina*  and  QeorgU. — We  have  r 
eeived  a  pamphlet  containing  a  Report 
from  a  committee  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject—but have  not  been  able,  from  ill  health, 
to  give  it,  and  several  other  interesting 
documents,  received  within  the  last  tlirei 
weeks,  an  examination.  We  shall  refer  t< 
as  soon  as  we  Hie  able. 


t  agai 


We  take  the  following  brief  statement 
from  the  first  number  of  the  New-Orleans 
"  Uxiort,"  which  shows  the  deep  interest 
felt,  and  the  active  measures  taking,  by 
New-Orleans,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  progrea  of  Internal  Improvements. 

It  certainly  evinces  a  wise  forecast,  and 
tr  thorough  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  course  of  policy— and 
we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  their 
fullest  expectations  will  be  more  than  real- 
ilea. 

Railroads.— Three  railroad  companies 
were  chartered  by  the  last  Legislature, 
whose  importance  to  this  city  are  superior 
to  any  other  corporate  institutions  in  this. 
state :  we  allude  to  the  New-Orleans  and 
Nashville  Railroads ;  the  Atchafalaya 
Railroad  and  Banking  Company;  and  the 
New-Orleans  and  Carrolton  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company.  The  capital  of  these 
three  companies  amounts  to  11  millions  of 
iollajn.    The  Nashville  has.  a  capital  of 


six  millions.  The  Atchafalaya  of  twi 
millions,  and  the  Carroltou  of  three  mil- 
lions. We,  in  common  with  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  were  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  this 
city  to  Nashville  was  agitated  ai  too  early 
a  day,  and  that  sufficient  confidence  couln 
not  be  obtained  to  procure  subscriptions  for 
the  capital.  But  a  closer  examination  of 
the  question  has  removed  all  doubts,  and 
the  practicability  of  the  work;  its  immense 
advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans, 
arc  manifest  to  all  who  have  enquired  into 
the  subject.  The  best  evidence  of  this 
change  in  the  public  opinion,  and  what  the 
sentiments  of  capitalists  arc  as  regards  this 
'ompany,  is  lobe  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
ill  the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  shares  reserved  for  the 
other  states,  and  that  a  premium  of  nearly 
(too  dollar*  can  be  readily  obtained  for  one 
dollar  paid  in.  We  have  been  promised  by 
a  person  fully  acquainted  wilh  the  trans- 
actions of  the  company  to  this  date,  an  ac 
curate  account  of  their  operations,  and  the 
progress  made  towards  the  commencement 
of  breaking  the  ground  for  this  great 
dertakiug;  at  an  early  opportunity 
shall  present  the  same  to  our  readers. 
The  Atchafalaya  Railroad  and  Banking 
>mpany  was  chartered  to  construct  a  road 
from  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  parish  of  Point  Coupee  to  a 
point  at  or  near  the  Court-house  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Saint  Landry.  This  company  has 
already  commenced  its  labors,  and  we  trust 
that  its  completion  may  not  be  far  distant. 
This  road  passes  over  one  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton regions  of  our  country,  and  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  into  cultivation  an  im- 
mense quantity  ot  valuable  lands,  besides 
connecting  sections  of  the  country  which 
will  tie  greatly  benefited. 

The  Carrolton  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  are  bound  to  construct  a  road 
from  this  city  to  Bayou  Sarah,  and  as  the 
Atchafalaya  Railroad  will  come  in  nearly 
opposite  to  Bayou  Sarah,  the  Caroltoa  Rail- 
road will  form  the  last  link  to  connect  this 
city  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  west- 
ern pa't  of  our  state.  Ths  immense  quan- 
tity of  cotton  received  from  Bayou  Sarah 
and  the  intermediate  ports — the  sugar 
made  along  the  line  of  the  road— the  con- 
tinual increasing  travelling  between  those 
places  and  this  city,  will  render  the  stock 
of  this  company  of  immense  value,  inde- 
pendent of  .the  banking  privilege*  which 


thev  possess.  On  another  occasion  we 
shall  resume  this  subject— we  make  these 
passing  remarks  at  this  time  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  citizens  to  the  three  great 
works  of  internal  improvement  about  to  be 
commenced  within  the  limits  of  our  own 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of 
a  new  daily  evening  paper  from  New-Or- 
leans, called  the  New-Oriem*  Union.  It  it 
a  large,  and  well  filled  sheet,  and  is  to  be 
published  for  the  public,  and  not  for  a  par. 
tij— like  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Editor's  (Mr.  J.  F.  Carter)  introductory  ad- 
dress, which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  rigid- 
ly adhered  to,  and  a  similar  course  adopted1 
by  others.  We  bid  him  "  God  speed,"  and 
send  him  a  file  of  the  Journal  for  the  last 

"  *  The  editor  regrets  that  he  cannot 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  may 
desire  that  his  paper  should  have  a  parti- 
zan  character.  We  have  already  too  many 
political  parties  and  too  many  political  pa- 
pers. There  is  a  superabundance  of  patri— 
editors  under  whose  over  zealous  treat- 
ment it  may  happen  that  our  liberties  may 
be  endangered. 

We  want  a  newspaper  which  shall  serve  ■ 
as  a  neutral  ground  for  all  politicians,  and 
where  sentiments  of  patriotism  andofde. 
-— ;tt  to  the  happiness  and  prospects  of 
common  country  may  be  recorded  by 
ihe  friends  of  any  of  the  aspirants  of  public 
favor.    * 

The  subject  of  internal  improvtment*  is 
one  which  will  occupy  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  editor;  convinced  that  railroads* 
and  canals  form  the  strong  bonds  of  one 
union.  On  this  all  important  subject  no- 
inhabitant  of  New-Orleans  or  of  Louisiana 
can  feel  indifferent — situated  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  United  States,  we  are  from  our' 
position  most  interested  in  the  construction 
of  those  works  which  may  connect  us  more 
closely  with  the  other  parts  of  our  country. 
The  immense  quantity  of  valuable  lands  m 
this  state  fit  lor  the  culture  of  the  great 
Staple  of  the  south,  oilers  an  add  it  tonal  rea- 
son to  render  us  zealous  in  behalf  of  those 
railroads,  already  commenced  or  projected 
within  the  limits  of  the  state.  ( 
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Acquiring  an  extra  outlay  of  capital,  over  and  above  the  other 
route,  to  make  an  equally  perfect  communication  of  $3,740,000, 
or  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars !  This,  in  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  when  there  are  so  many, 
and  increasing  demands  upon  its  treasury  for  the  construction  of 
lateral  canals  and  railroads,  is  an  important  item — and  assumes 
still  greater  importance,  when  we  consider  that  a  resort  to  tax- 
ation has  been  seriously  contemplated,  as  necessary  to  supply 
deficiencies  either  already  existing  or  anticipated. 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject — no  one  can 
reasonably  doubt,  that  should  the  Eric  Canal  be  enlarged  to 
Buffalo,  the  growing  trade  of  Lake  Ontario  will  require  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  a  communication  of  the  same  size  to  connect 
with%  that  Lake  at  Oswego.  This  result  will  follow  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  construction  of  the  present  Oswego 
Canal  has  already  followed  that  of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is  im. 
possible,  under  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subjeot,  to  doubt  that 
the  result  will  be  as  stated — neither  will  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
time  is  not  distant,  when  the  State  of  New- York,  (even  should 
the  Erie  Canal  be  enlarged  to  Buffalo,)  will  find  it  not  only  ex- 
pedient/but  necessary,  to  open  a  communication,  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario,  within  her  own  borders.  This  will  be  done  by 
the  State,  if  she  is  not  anticipated,  (which  is  not  improbable, 
should  there  be  a  much  longer  delay,)  by  the  opening  of  a  similar 
channel,  through  private  means.  I  present  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  show  that  nothing  will  in  Teality  be  hazarded,  while  the 
probability  is  that  much  may  be  saved,  by  opening  at  the  present 
time  the  Ontario  route. 

The  question,  of  the  relative  costrof  transportation,  which  I 
*ow  propose  to  investigate,  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  not  so  much 
£%  however,  but  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,  within 
certain  limits.. 

TaO  view  which,  in  my  report,  I  took  of  this  subject,  was  based 
principally,  as  therein  stated,  upon  "  a  printed  tariff  of  prices,  es- 
tablished' by  companies  engaged  in  transportation  for  the  year 
1834;  and  since  the  reduction  of  tolls,"  by  these  prices,  a  great 
difference  w  as  shown  in  favour  of  navigation  by  wind  and  steam, 
upon  the  larger  waters,  compared  with  a  canal.  These  being 
the  rates  publicly  advertised,  it  was  presumed  they  were  such  as 
could  be  relied  u4*>on,  for  a  safe  business,  and  although,  perhaps, 
exceeding  the  cost  at  which  particular  articles  were  conveyed  in 
many  instances,  thtV  were  still  accurate  in  the  most  important 
point,  in  affording  aVorrect  relative  view  of  the  cost  by  the  dif- 
ferent mediums  of  com  munication.  There  has  been  the  present 
year,  as  I  understand,  *  ome  reduction,  not,  however,  affecting 
very  materially  the  relation  of  the  prices  as  exhibited  in  the  last 
year's  tariff. 

In  the  document  under  consideration,  there  is  a  statement  of 
cost  of  transportation  exclusivt*  of  tolls  upon  the  canal,  obtained 
partly  from  the  tatiff  of  1934,  partly  from  a  "  recent  tariff,"  and 
for  the  heavy  freight  one  article  only  is  mentioned,  viz.  flour, 
and  the  authority  not  given.  Flour  is  estimated  as  being  near 
the  average  of  all  the  freight,  and  a*  snmed  as  such.  It  is  rated 
exclusive  of  tolls  at  8.9  mills  per  ton  per  mile  on  canal,  and  on 
the  Hudson  River  by  steam  tow-boats,*  it  is  8  mills.  The  rate 
for  merchandize  is  21.5 mills  per  ton  per  .mile-  on  the  canal,  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  by  steam  tow-boats  .15-1  mills.  There  are 
few  articles  that  are  transported  in  boats  at  a  less  rate  than  flour, 
and  as  merchandize  is  so  much  higher,  there  1S  reason  to  believe 
that  the  price  for  flour  is  below  the  average.  The  general  rates 
for  heavy  goods,  by  the  recent  tariff,  are  omitted,  and  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  are  the  most  important  for  our   uurpose. 

In  the  document  referred  to,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
the  cost  of  transportation,  on  the  two  routes  from  B^uffalo  to  Al- 
bany, as  follows : 

By  Schooners — 
Buffalo  to  Lewiston,  30  miles,  canal,  at  15$  mills,  - 
Lewiston  to  Oswego,  146  miles,    lake,  at  10.9  mills,  - 
Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles,  canal,  at  15$  mills,  - 

By  Canal  Boot —        -•-... 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  363  miles,  canal,  at  11  mills,  - 
Transshipment  at  Buffalo,  ^  -       . 

»..• <K    li* 
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IVfL'retoce  in  favour  of  Erie  Canal  route,  -       -       94 

The  above  comparison  is  faulty,  because, 

1st,  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  canal,  exc*  lusive  of  toll, 
is  rated  too  low. 

2d,  Too  great  a  reduction  is  anticipated,  in  tb  ie  future  tolls 
upon  the  canal. 
3dly,  The  rate*  per  schooner  on  the  canal  an!  I  lake  are  too 


4thly,  The  extent  of  canal  between  Buffalo  and  Lewiston  is  9 
miles  instead  of  30. 

Assuming  flour  to  be,  as  stated  in  the  "  document,"  at  8.9 
mills  per  ton  per  mile,  exclusive  of  tolls,  the  average  of  the 
transportation  upon  the  canal  cannot  be  safely  rated  at  leas  than* 
XI  mills.  It  is  supposed  in  the  document  that  about  40  per  cent. 
will  be  saved  on  the  enlarged  canal.  The  reasons  for  this,  so  far 
as  they  are  given  in  the  document  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Canal  Committee,  are  not  satisfactory,  since  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  case,  seem  not  to 
have  been  considered.  The  principal  advantage  contemplated 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  is  not  so  much  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  navigating,  as  the  increase,  it  will  give  to  its  capacity. — 
The  necessity  of  making  further  provisions  for  the  increase  in 
trade,  maybe  considered  the  chief  object  of,  and  to  have  alone 
dictated,  the  proposed  improvements. 

Instead  of  40  per  cent.,  from  25  to  30  is  the  most  that  can  safely 
be  relied  upon  as  likely  to  be  saved,  on  the  large  caual,  making 
the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  8  mills.  More  may  indeed  be  saved, 
but  in  a  work  of  so  great  magnitude,  involving  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure, it  would  not  be  prudent  to  anticipate  a  greater  reduc- 
tion. 

In  relation  to  the  tolls,  the  estimate  in  the  document  is  made 
on  the  supposition  of  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent.,  one  half  the  pre- 
sent rates.  The  tolls  as  they  now  stand  will  rather  exceed  1  cent 
per  ton  per  mile,  viz. 

For  flour  9  mills,      -        -  constitutional  limit,  8.92  mills. 

Do.  Merchandize  18  mills,        -do.  17.34  mills. 

Ten  mills  per  ton  per  mile  will  rather  fall  short   than  exceed 
a  fair  average.    That  this  will  be  materially  reduced,  is.  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtful.    In  the  first  place,  the  tolls  as  exhib- 
ited above  are  now  down  to  within  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
constitutional  limit.     A  farther  reduction  will  hardly  be  required, 
for  securing  the  western  trade,  particularly  if  as  great  a  saving  is 
made,  as  is  anticipated,  in  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  en- 
larged canal.    And  should  the  State    conclude  to  expend  nine 
millions  of  dollars  in  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal  from  Aloany  to 
Buffalo — another  million  to  connect  with    Lake  Ontario — an- 
other for  the  Niagara  Canal — another  for  the  Black  River  Canal 
—-two  millions  lor  the  Rochester  and  Olean  Canal — two  more 
to  complete  the  Chenango  Canal,  with  a  fourth  of  a  million  an- 
nually to  keep  the  three  last  in  navigable  order,   together    with 
whatever  shall  be  required,  for  the  various  other  projects  in  em- 
bryo, and  she  will  hardly  be  able  to    make  any  material  reduc- 
tion in  tolls  for  sdrae  time  to  come. 

Considering  all  the  various  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made 
upon  the  treasury,  the  State  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  make 
any  farther  reduction,  unless  absolutely  required  tor  the  security 
of  trade,  which  is  not  probable — any  calculations,  therefore, 
which  are  founded  on  s  jch  anticipated  reductions,  cannot,  and,  in 
an  improvement  of  so  great  magnitude  as  the  one  proposed,  ought 
not,  to  be  relied  upon.  Indeed,  as  already  stated,  the  tolls  are 
now  down  to  the  constitutional  limit,  and  cannot  be  farther  re- 
duced, but  by  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  such  an  appeal,  made 
under  a  threat  of  taxation,  can  never  succeed. 

The  allowance  proper  to  be  made,  therefore  ,for  the  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  upon  the  canal,  is  for  transportation,  exclusive  of 
tolls,        ....        .....8  mills. 

For  tolls, 10  mills. 

Total,        -        - 18  do. 

The  cost  by  the  Erie  Canal,  as  enlarged  to  the  size  proposed, 
will  therefore  be  as  follows — 

Buffalo  to  Albany,  363  miles,  canal,  at  IS  mills,    -    -      $6  54 
Transshipment,  at  Buffalo,  same  as  given  in  the  document,     25 

$6  79 
To  present  the  comparison  in  the  fairest  manner,  by  making 
the  two  cases  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible,  I  will  suppose  that 
schooners  are  employed  from  Lake  Erie  to  Oswego,  and  that  a 
transshipment  takes  place  at  Oswego;  the  conveyance  from 
thence  to  Albany,  being  by  canal  boat,  the  same  as  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany.  It  is  stated  in  the  document,  •«  that  Mr.  Johnson,  in 
his  report,  provides  for  a  larger  vessel  than  can  pass  the  locks  on 
the  Welland  Canal.  We  presume  that  a  link  in  so  important  a 
chain  of  navigation  would  not  be  left  in  the  control  of  neighbors, 
who  are  proverbial  for  taking  care  of  themselves ;  we,  therefore, 
proceed  on  the  presumption,  that  a  canal  for  lake  vessels  will  pro- 
bably be  required  from  somewhere  near  Buffalo  or  Black  Rock  to 
Lewiston,  in  order  to  perfect  the  scheme."  To  show  the  neces- 
sity for  so  much  presumption,  I  will  quote  what  1  did  aay,  as  fol- 
lows: "My  views  of  this,  (the  Ontario  route,)  are  in  a  great 
measure  predicated  upon  the  supposition  of  a  more  complete  com- 
munication than  now  exists  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  It 
is  only  by  a  work  of  this  description9/ermc4  vtihin  ear  own  bor- 
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deri,  tbdt  the  full  benefit  of  the  Ontario  route  can  be  attained,     | 
and  I  alluded,  likewise,  to  the  Welland  Canal,  and  to  the  unfa- 
torable  circnmstance"of  that  work  being  within  the  territory 
and  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power*" 

As  it  regards  the  policy  and  economy  of  opening  a  communi- 
cation between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  suited  to  lake  vessels, 
and  particularly  schooners,  and  the  practicability  of  conducting 
the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes  to  Oswego,  through  such  a  channel, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  fact  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  docu- 
ment under  consideration,  as  follows :  "from  Buffalo  to  Lewis- 
tori,  (alluding  to  the  Niagara  Canal,)  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  superiority  of  a  navigation  by  schooners."  The  cost  per  ton 
per  mile  by  schooners,  as  assumed  in  the  document,  is  believed  to 
be,  for  a  general  traffic,  much  too  high.  It  is  rated  at  10.9  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  On  the  Hudson  River,  by  steam  tow  boats,  it 
is  given  at  3  mills/  In  the  report  of  the  Canal  Board  it  is  stated, 
that  "  the  charges  by  steam  tow  boats  are  higher  than  in  sloops," 
and  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  difference.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper, therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  charges  on  the  Hudson  Ri- 
ver, by  sloops  or  schooners,  are  less  than  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

Allowing  the  Ontario  route  to  be  a  general  medium  of  commu- 
nication, and  possessing  the  same  advantages,  as  it  Tegards 
amount  of  business  and  competition,  as  exists  upon  the  Hudson 
River,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  Why  the  charge  lor  schooners,  on 
that  lake,  which  is  given  in  the  document  at  10.9  mills,  need  be 
much  greater  than  upon  the  river.  The  risque  and  insurance 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  on  the  lake  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
will  be  less  delay  and  detention  by  contrary  winds  and  calms 
than  upon  the  river.  This  view  of  the  subject  is,  however,  too 
limited.  It  must  be  considered  that  the  main  object  to  be  attain- 
ed, w  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes.  The 
vessels,  therefore,  which  deposite  their  cargoes  at  Oswego,  will 
be  freighted  at  the  ports  west  of  Buffalo.  Say  at  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  and  intermediate  places.  The  reduction  m  price 
per  ton  per  mile,  on  lengthened  voyages,  is  very  g reat.  This 
principle  was  particularly  illustrated  in  my  report  of  the  Oniano 
and  Hudson  Canal.  The  distance  on  the  Hudson  River,  between 
New- York  and  Albany,  is  only  145  miles ;  from  Oswego  to  Buf- 
falo it  is  176  miles ;  to  Cleveland  350  miles ;  to  Detroit  420  miles; 

to  Chicago  1170 miles.  «..Q».  •    ,u 

The  total  charge  for  transportation,  as  per  tariff  ot  1834,  is  the 
same  from  Buffalo  to  any  pon  on  Lake  Erie,  between  Erie  and 
Detroit.  The  difference  of  distance  between  these  places  is  176 
miles,  the  same  as  from  Oswego  to  Buffalo.  The  total  charge  is, 
likewise,  the  same  from  Buffalo  to  any  port  on  Lake  Michigan, 
embracing  a  range  of  SOO  miles,  being  120  miles  greater  than 
from  Oswego  to  Buffalo.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  regards  the 
trade  of  the  immense  region  of  country  west  of  the  port  oi  is-rie, 
there  would  be  little  impropriety  in  considering  the  total  charge 
for  transportation  the  same,  whether  the  caTgoes  are  delivered  at 
Buffalo  or  Oswego,  if  we  except  the  cost  of  passing  the  Niagara 
Canal.  In  the  estimate  above  quoted,  as  given  in  the  documeitf, 
an  allowance  is  made  for  this  last  item;  and  hence  the  other 
charge  for  schooner  transportation,  from  Buffalo  to  Uswego, 
should,  as  it  regards  the  trade  west  of  Erie,  have  either  been 
stricken  out,  or  very  much  reduced.  This  is  the  proper  view  of 
the  subject,  and  being  of  so  much  importance,  it  is  rather  re- 
markable that  it  should  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Although  fully  justified,  from  the  principles  above  stated,  in 
omitting  the  charge  by  schooner  from  Buffalo  to  Oswego,  I  will 
rate  it  at  4  mills  pet  ton  per  mile.f  The  cost  for  transportation 
by  the  Ontario  route,  will  then  stand  thus  : 

Niagara  Canal— 9  miles,  at  20  mills,  -        -        •     $U.l0 
Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Ontario,  166  miles,  at  4 

mills,      •        -  -  -  oe- 

Transshipment  at  Oswego  same  as  before,        -  £> 

Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles,  at  18 miUs,  -        -        *o* 


From  Buffalo  to  Albany,  by  the  Erie  Canal,  as 
enlarged,  the  cost,  as  above  found,  is    - 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Ontario  route,  - 


94.73 

6.79 

$2.06 


t  Since  writing  the  jwceding  I  hove  been  presented  with  the  following,  from 

•jBel^fifS^  to  Detroit,  for  «dt  per  ton  permile  4*n^. 

«    -       •*         do.         Lewiaton,   do.       •*  ■*  |>      „ 

m  M      Detroit  to  Ororego,  wheat      u  P  *•" 

«  "      Oswego  to  Cleveland,  mer- 

cbRpdize,  including  ware-  A  M 

house  charges  ot  Osweco,  •»  JJ  « * 

The  obove  prices  include  aU  expenses  of  posslng  ^e  WeUand  Conal.  ^^ 
I  am  likewise  informed  thatthecharwupcm  saH  per  wh  per *rolo,fr*ra Oswego 
jo  Cfcwjjago,  is  but  a  fraction  over  2  mills. 


still  be  a  saving  on  the  Ontario  route  of  30  per  cent.,  as  folio 
Niagara  Canal,  9  miles,  at 20  mills,  ...  $0.16 
Niagara  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  166  miles,  at  4 

mills, .66. 

Thansshipment  at  Oswego  same  as  before,      -  .25 

.   Oswego  to  Albany,  202  miles,  at  13  mills,  -        -        2.68 

$3.72 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  Erie  Canal,  363  miles,  at  13 

mills, $4.72 

Transshipment  at  Buffalo  same  as  above,         -         .25 

$4.97 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Ontario  route,  .        -     $1.25 
If  the  rate  per  Schooner 8!  on  ; Lake  Ontario  is  doubled,  there 
will  still  be  a  difference  of  59  cents  per  ton  in  favor  of  the  Ontario 

route.* 

The  question  as  it  regards  navigating  the  canal  by  schooners 
and  steamboats,  it  will  be  perceived  is  of  little  importance  in  the 
choice  of  routes.  The  advocates  of  the  Ontario  and  Hudson 
Canal  have  never,  as  I  am  aware,  contemplated  an  exclusive  navi- 
gation either  by  schooners  or  steamboats.  In  this  light  the  subw 
ject  was  distinctly  presented*in  my  report.  They  were  anxiou* 
that  the  canal  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
that  class,  leaving  it  to  those  engaged  in  transportation  to  find  out 
and  adopt  the  cheapest  method. 

If  the  communication  is  opened  by  the  way  of  Lake  Ontario, 
the  trade  from  that  Lake  will  be  accommodated  in  connection 
with  that  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  country  west.  This  very  im- 
portant consideration  is  overlooked  in  the  document.  The  im- 
portance likewise  of  being  in  a  situation  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  contemplated  improvements  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Huron,  is  likewise  overlooked.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  interior  of  the  State  from  an  enlarged  navigation,  suited  to 
steamboats,  to  be  effected  by  the  improvement  of  Seneca  River, 
and  extending  to  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca  Lakes,  is  in 
like  manner  overlooked.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty, not  to  say  impossibility,  of  enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  to  the 
size  proposed,  without  seriously  obstructing  the  navigation,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Ontario  route  m 
obviating  this  difficulty,  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
competition,  that  will  naturally  result  in  the  transportation  on  the 
two  routes.  Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the  great  difference  in  cost, 
nearly  three  millions,  which  is  shown  to  exist  in  favor  of  the 
Ontario  route.  m 

It  is  seldom  that  a  project  for  a  work  of  internal  improvement, 
however  visionary,  is  destitute  of  some  redeeming  features.  In 
the  present  instance,  not  a  single  consideration  is  adduced  by  the 
authors  of  the  document,  in  favor  of  the  Ontario  route.  In 
their  estimation  there  is  every  thing  to  condemn,  and  noth- 
ing to  approve.    That  it  has  some  favorable  points,  1  believe  I 

have  substantially  proved.  ......         *u      t 

A  more  complete  view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  than  1 
have  been  able  to  take,  with  the  limited  time  and  means  at  com- 
mand, would  perhaps  exhibit  it  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  I 
believe,  however,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  produce  conviction  of 
the  little  reliance  that 'can  safely  be  placed  upon  the  opinions  and 
statements  contained  in  the  document.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  magnitude,  and  as  such  demands  a  candid  and  thorough 

mi  might  here  close  my  remarks,  in  full  confidence  that  I  have 
said  enough  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  Ontario  route  pos- 
sesses advantages,  which  should  have  entitled  it  to  a  more  se- 
rious  consideration  than  is  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  document  of 
Messr*.  Jervis,  Hutchinson  and  Mills.    I  cannot,  however,  in 
justice  to  myself,  avoid  noticing  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  errors, 
and  misrepresentations,  with  which  that  "  document "  abounds. 
On  page  10th,  is  the  following :  "  Mr.  Johnson,  after  ****$ 
that  experiments  in  navigating  small  canals  by  steam  had  hi- 
therto failed,  seems  to  think  that  it  can  be  successful  on  large 
canals."    By  recurring  to  page  56  of  my  Report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  expressed  myself  as  follows :  "  The  experiments  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  for  navigating  the  smaller  canals  by 
steam,  have  invariably  failed.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  if 
this  great  and  growing  power  in  the  arts,  can  be  applied  at  all 
to  artificial  navigation,. it  must  be  on  canals  of  a  large  size.      It 
will  be  noticed  that,  what  is  conditionally  expressed  on  my  part, 
is  represented  as  a  positive  declaration. 
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In  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  use  of  steam,  I  was  very 
vai*ful  not  to  excite  any  undue  expectations.  The  portions  of 
the  canal,  on  which  I  supposed  it  might  be  used  to  advantage, 
'were  distinctly  pointed  out :  they  were  the  two  level  portions 
between  Utica  and  Oswego,  embracing  a  distance  of  nearly  70 
'miles,  more  than  half  of  which  distance  is  natural  navigation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  asserted  that  "  the  phraseology  was 
such  as  to  leave  the  preference  of  the  Engineer  involved  in  some 
degree  of  ambiguity."  , 

On  page  54  of  my  Report,  the  average  maximum  rate  of  mo- 
tion,  from  Oswego  to  Albany,  is  estimated  at  5^miles  per  hour. 
One  third,  at  least,  of  the  whole  distance  is  natural  navigation, 
viz.,  through  the  Oneida  Lake,  and  ajong  Fish  Creek,  and  Onei-  | 
da  and  Oswego  Rivers.    How  much  more  may  be  obtained  on 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    The 
greater  velocity  will  take  place  on  this  portion,  leaving  the  rate 
of  motion  on  the  remaining  portion  only  four  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour.    This  is  given  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  is  passed  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  in  62  hours,  being  less  than  the  time  occupied  on  | 
the  Erie  Canal  route,  by  83  hours.     I  farther  state  that  <*  this  is 
probably  a  greater  difference,  than  would  be  proper  to  assume," 
and  I  add,  "that  if  the  average  is  taken  of  sail- vessels  and 
steamboats  upon  the  lake,  with  steam  upon  the  canal,  the  ratio 
of  time  will  not  exceed  one  half,  or  at  most  two  thirds,  which  j 
the  Ontario  will  bear  to  the  Erie  route."     This  would  bring  the 
velocity  on  the  part  of  the  route  which  is  actually  canal,  between 
Iwo  and  a  half  and  three  miles  per  hour.    With  this  explanation,  : 
the  amount  of  truth  and  fairness  contained  in   the  following,   j 
from  the  document,  page  19,  will  be  properly  appreciated. 

''Mr.  Johnson,  in  making  a  comparison  between  this  route 
and  the  Erie  Canal,  puts  the  velocity  on  the  Erie  Canal  at  two 
and  a  half  miles  per  hour ;  and  on  the  proposed  steamboat  canal 
at  five  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  We  suppose  he  contemplated 
steam  power  to  enable  him  to  obtain  this  superiority  in  speed*, 
which,  by  the  usually  received  principle  of  computation,  would 
require  nearly  five  times  as  much  power  as  a  speed  of  two  and 
a  half  miles  per  hour"  !  and  thus  the  matter  is  left  without  any 
further  explanation,  permitting  it  to  be  inferred  that  five  and  a 
half  miles  per  hour,  including  lockage,  was  intended  in  the  con- 
fined  channel  of  the  canal,  and  that  five  times  the  customary 
resistance  is  in  consequence  to  be  encountered  ! 
,  On  page  14  of  the  document  is  the  following :  "  In  speaking 
of  the  application  of  steam  power  to  canal  navigation,  Mr.  John, 
son  calls  it  a  "  great  and  growing  power  of  the  arts."  This 
solecism  is  followed  by  the  remark  that  the  "  ingenuity  of  scien- 
tific and  practical  mechanicians,  have  beon  largely  put  into  re- 
quisition to  improve  this  truly  noble  engine  of  art,"  and  that 
"  the  application  of  this  power  is  made  with  great  simplicity,"  and 
"they  see  no  reason  to  believe  there  is  well  founded  proba- 
bility of  any  such  improvement  in  its  application  to  navigation, 
as  will  warrant  a  reliance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  project 
that  will  cost  millions,"  &c. 

We  are  here  given  to  understand  that  improvements  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation,  have  reached  their  ultimatum, 
—and  that  in  a  work  which  is  to  last  for  ages,  no  provision  is 
necessary  for  any  anticipated  improvement.  The  idea  is  too 
absurd  to  need  refutation.  There  never  was  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  improvement 
was  more  generally  abroad,  and  more  successfully  at  work  than 
at  present :  and  in  no  one  branch  of  the  arts,  is  there  a  greater 
promise  of  a  favorable  result,  than  in  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation. 

With  what  justice  it  is  assarted  that  the  project  is  to  cost 
millions,  &c,  the  preceding  pa^es  will  show.  Instead  of  caus- 
ing any  extra  expenditure,  it  will  save  to  the  State  an  outlay  at 
the  present  time  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  afford  a  communication  better  suited  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  transportation. 

On  page  18  it  is  stated  that  "  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by 
schooners,  requires  the  passage  from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the 
other,  by  a  pivot  or  drawbridges,  for  public  roads,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  farms.  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  scows  or 
floats,  securely  moored  in  basins  formed  out  or  the  main  range 
of  the  canal.  He  says,  between  Utica  and  Rome,  there  is  up- 
wards  of  20  farm  bridges.  Between  Utica  and  Little  Falls,  there 
is  a  fraction  over  3  farm  bridges  per  mile,  for  22  miles." 

The  manner  in  which  the  word  upwards  is  italicised,  with  the 
statement  which  follows,  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  had  pur- 
posely underrated  the  number,  and  that  there  were  nearer  45 
than  20,  the  distance  from  Utica  to  Rome  being  15  miles.  Now 
there  is  actually  in  this  distance  but  21  farm  bridges,  and  this 
fact  could  as  easily  have  been  ascertained  by  the  authors  of  the 
document,  as  the  one  they  presented ! 

The  declaration  that  seows  or  floats  were  proposed  by  me  aa  a 
substitute  for  road  bridges,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  the 
description  of  the  character  of  the  canal,  I  stated  that  •  'farm  bridges 


were  incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  navigation."  The  plan 
of  scows  and  floats,  was  suggested  to  be  used  in  extreme  cases 
for  farms  only,  where  road  bridges  were  not  accessible,  until 
"  the  canal  should  become  a  boundary  of  property."  The  form- 
ation of  basins  and  bridges  on  the  towing-path  is*  no  plan  df 
mine,  and  was  neither  intimated  or  contemplated  in  my  report ; 
but  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination  of  the  authors  of  the  docu- 
ment, and  is  such  an  one  as  no  intelligent  engineer  would  think 
of  adopting.  The  fact  that  scows  or  floats  were  suggested  as  a 
temporary,  and  not  as  a  permanent  arrangement*  was  clearly  ex* 
pressed  in  the  report ;  and  had  the  writers  of  the  document  but 
consulted  the  estimate,  they  would  have  seen  that  pivot  bridges 
were  provided  for  in  every  instance  for  the  roads,  and  not  a 
single  item  for  scows  or  floats  was  presented;  and  that  the 
damages  for  injury  to  farms,  in  consequence  of  intercepting  the 
transverse  commnnication,  were  all  included  in,  the  item  of 
commutation  for  farm  bridges. 

I  have  been  more  particular  on  this  subject,  as  the  authors  of 
the  document,  in  their  disregard  of  facts,  have  been  the  means 
of  leading  the  Canal  Board  into  error,  and  causing  them  to  do 
an  act  of  injustice  to  myself. 

What  renders  the  course  taken  by  the  writers  of  the  document 
still  more  inexcusable,  is  the  fact  that  upon  either  plan  of  im- 
provement, the  system  of  farm  bridges  must,  in  most  cases,  be 
abandoned.  Aside  from  any  considerations  of  economy,  the 
idea  of  bridges  of  that  description,  80  or  90  feet  long,  and  raised 
5  or  7  feet  higher  than  the  present  ones,  viz.  the  surface  of  the 
water  raised  3  or  4  feet,  and  2  or  3  feet  added  to  %the  height  of 
the  bridge,  is  preposterous. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  probability  is,  farm  bridges  must,  in 
most  cases,  be  abandoned  ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  If,  in 
many  places,  where  the  canal  is  intersected  by  roads,  none  but 
pivot  bridges  should  -be  tolerated,  and  this,  too,  whether  schooners 
are  allowed  to  pass  upon  it  or  not. 

On  page  11  of  the  document,  this  assertion  is  made,  that  "  Mr. 
Johnson  proposes  the  towing  plan  on  Lake  Ontario."  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  I  made  no  such  proposition.  The  state- 
ment is  devoid  of  truth,  and  hence  all  the  deductions  from  it, 
(so  far  as  they  refer  to  myself,)  possess  the  same  character. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  speak  thus  plainly,  but  a 
regard  for  truth,  and  my  own  reputation,  requires  it. 

On  the  subject  of  the  estimate  of  cost  of  the  route  from  Utica 
to  Oswego,  no  opinions  are  presented  in  the  document.  With 
sufficient  facts  before  them  to  have  decided  whether  it  appeared 
to  be  ample  or  otherwise,  they  avoid  meeting  the  subject  fairly, 
and  merely  state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  "  no  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  cursory  surveys."  That  there  is  truth,  too  much 
truth,  in  this  remark,  I  will  readily  grant,  but  it  strikes  me  as 
coming  with  an  extremely  ill  grace,  from  the  particular  quarter 
whence  it  issues. 

The  estimate  which  I  presented  was  intended  to  be  ample, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  fully  so,  on  the  plan  contemplated. 
There  may  have  been  omissions  in  some  instances,  and  in  others 
the  prices  may  have  been  underrated,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  were  intended  to  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  cover  all 
deficiences.  I  do  not  assume  to  be  infallible.  The  examples 
which  I  have  witnessed  of  the  errors  of  others,  their  pretensions 
and  failures,  have  led  me  to  distrust,  and  consequently  to  scru- 
tinize more  closely  my  own  opinions.  The  survey  and  report 
upon  the  Ontario  and  Hudson  Canal,  was  accomplished  at  a 
season  of  the  year  the  m'ost  unfavorable,  and  with  very  limited 
time  and  means.  The  great  object  in  view  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  providing 
for  the  prospective  increase  in  trade,  between  die  States  and 
Territories  west,  and  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  authors  of  the  document,  called  upon  as  they  were, 
formally  and  officially,  to  have  viewed  the  subjeet  in  the  {most 
enlarged  and  liberal  manner.  If  the  details  of  the  plan  as  pre- 
sented in  my  estimate  for  the  Ontario  route,  were  not  as  perfect 
as  they  should  have  been  in  any  particular,  it  was  their  duty 
to  propose  others  more  consonant  with  their  particular  views. 

They  Mm-i-M  have  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  prin- 
ciples, placing  the  rival  projects  solely  upon  their  own  merits* 
independently  of  any  statements  or  opinions  which  I  might  have 
advanced. 

Had  this  course  been  taken,  I  should  never  have  troubled  my. 
self  to  pen  this  communication. 

The  general  character  of  the  document  of  Messrs.  Jervis, 
Hutchinson  and  Mills,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  very  different  from  this. 
It  is  limited,  illiberal,  and  partial  in  its  views,  and  deeply  fraught 
with  error  and  misrepresentation.  The  public  will  be  able,  with 
the  preceding  explanations,  to  judge  of  its  merits,  and  I  confi- 
dently submit  the  subject  to  their  decision,  believing  that  they 
will  properly  appreciate  principles  and  motives,  and  that  their 
award  will  be  impartial. 

B.  F,  JOHNSON. 

Utioe,  April,  1835. 
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Tue  Hakrlkm  Railroad  Company  made  a  vis- 
it of  examination  on  Saturday,  accompanied  by 
many  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  State,  now 
sitting  here  as  a  Court  of  Errors,  and  of  the  Cor- 
poration— together  with  other  invited  guests — to 
their  road. 

After  examining  the  whole  line  of  works,  com- 
pleted and  to  be  completed,  a  handsome  dinner 
was  served  to  the  Company  and  their  guests,  at 
the  Prospect  Hill  house,  which  went  off  with  great 
spirit. 

Not  having  been  able  to  avail  ourself  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Company  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion,  we  give,  from  the  Gazette,  the  following 
particulars  respecting  the  Tunnel,  now  construct- 
ing at  the  Haerlem  heights. 

The  operations,  now  in'progress  in  the  Haerlem 
Railroad,  are  entrusted  to  the  management  of  Mr. 
John  Rutter,  an  experienced  miner  from  Cornwall, 
England,  as  superintendent,  and  Mr.  John  Ewcn, 
Jun.  Engineer. 

The  tunnel  commences  at  the  southerly  side  of 
91st-8lreet,  and  terminates  at  the  northerly  side  of 
94th  street,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  844  feet 
in  length,  24  feet  wide  and  21  feet  high  in  the  cen- 
tre. This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  work  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  and  is  even  more  so  than  that 
of  thertunnel  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  which  is  only  about  600  feet  long,  22  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  in  height.  Each  end  of  the  tun- 
nel will  be  finished  with  a  handsome  stone  facing, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance. There  are  at  present  about  seventy-five 
men  employed  on  the  tunnel  and  open  excava- 
tions, who  work  in  gangs  of  twenty-five  each, 
eight  hours  at  a  time,  both  day  and  night.  The  ex- 
cavation was  commenced  about  two  months  since, 
and  ninety  feet  have  already  been  completed,  and 
the  whole  work  will  be  finished  ifl  about  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  it  was  first  undertaken.  The 
embankment  commences  at'  100th  street  and  ex- 
tends to  106th  street.  This  will  be  a  most  sub- 
stantial work,  as  the  whole  will  be  supported  by 
slope  walls  of  dry  masonry.  At  the  crossing  of 
the  streets  there  are  handsome  arched  carriage- 
ways, supported  by  stone  pillars.  At  the  northern 
termination  of  the  embankment,  the  bridge  com- 
mences, extending  from  106th  to  108th  streets. — 
This  bridge  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  one  now 
constructing  by  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, over  the  Hackensack  River,  and  is  denomina- 
ted the  Truss  Bridge,  the  invention  of  Ithiel  Town, 
Esq.  It  will  be  620  feet  in  length,  supported  by 
two  stone  abutments,  and  two  piers,  with  a  span  of 
about  200  feet. 


■  ■  ■         .  f       -  » 

It  is  not  expected  nor  desired  that  the  Mayor 
should  be  a  Stockholder  in  the  Company. 

I  remain,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 
James  G.  King, 
President  of  the  JV.  V.  £  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

Which  was  answered  as  follows  : 

New-York,  October  1, 1835. 

Sir,— I  have  your  letter  under  date  of  yesterday, 
suggesting  that  the  Mayor  of  the  City  should  be, 
ex  officio,  a  Director  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Company. 

I  think  the  making  the  road  alluded  to  vastly  im- 
portant j  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  business, 
the  wealth,  and  population  of  our  city  :  and  if  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  Directors,  that  the  Mayor  should  be 
ex  officio  a  Member  of  the  Board,  I  Bhall  assent  to  it ; 
but  I  concur  with  you  that  he  should  not  be  a  Stock- 
holder.   Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

To  James  G.  Kmo,  Esq. 
President  of  the  JV.  Y.  <$»  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

At  the  election  which  took  place  on  the  subse- 
quent day,  James  G.  King,  Peter  G.  Stujrvesant, 
Samuel  B.  Ruggies,  John  Duer,  John  G.  Coster, 
Stephen  Whitney,  Peter  Harmony,  J.  Green 
Pearson,  PeUtiah  Perit,  Elbert  J.  Anderson,  Mi- 
chael Burnham,  James  Boorman,  John  Rathbone, 
jun.,  William  Beach  Lawrence,  and  George  Gris- 
wold,  of  this  city  ;  Jeremiah  H.  Pierson,  of  Rock- 
land county,  and  his  Honor  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence, Mayor  of  the  city  of  New- York,  were  una- 
nimously elected  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
And  at  a  meeting  of  said  Directors,  held  on  the  2d 
of  October,  James  G.  King,  and  Peter  G._  Stuyve- 
sant  were  re-elected  President  and  Vice-President. 


New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  Com r any.— 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  holden,  under  an  invitation  from  the 
Board  of  Directors,  at  their  office,  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, ultimo.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board,  setting,  forth  a  full  statement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  prospects  of  the  Company,  was  read 
to  the  stockholders,  and  is  to  be  published  pursuant 
to  their  request.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it 
to  our  readers  during  the  coming  week,  accompanied 
with  the  official  account  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  stockholders  on  accepting  the  report. 

On  the  30th  of  that  month,  the  President  of  the 
Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Board  in  conducting  with  special  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  great  enterprise  committed  to  their 
charge,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor 

of  this  city : 

New-York,  September  30,  1835. 

To  his  Honor  tlu  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New-York. 

Sir,— The  Directors  of  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  think  it  right  that  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  New- York  should,  ex  officio,  be  a  Di- 
rector of  that  Company,  in  order  that  the  right  of 
inspecting  their  books,  and  of  being  intimatelv  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  transactions,  in  which  the 
aty  of  New-York  must  necessarily  be  deeply  in- 
terested, should*  belong  at  all  times  to  its  Chwf 
Magistrate. 


Steamboat  Launchv^A  very  fine  steamboat 
of  700  tons,  was  launched  yesterday,  from  the  ship 
yard  of  Brown  <$•  Bell,  about  2  o'clock. 

She  is  called  the  Massachusetts,  and  belongs  to 
the  Transport otton  Co.,  of  the  Sound,  where  she  is 
to  run  in  connection  with  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence railroad,  at  the  opening  of  the*  next  season. 
.  This  noble  vessel— built  of  timber  heavy  enough 
for  a  line-of-battle  ship,  yet  modelled,  and  light  to 
the  eye,  and  buoyant  on  the  water, as  a  cutter, — is 
203  feet  long  on  deck,  with  29  feet  beam.  The 
grand  saloon  below  is  170  feet  long,  and  she  will 
have  accommodations  for  400  persons.  She  will 
be  propelled  by  two  engines  of  120  horse  power 
each,  with  copper  boilers— and  is  to  be  commanded 
by  the  experienced  and  esteemed  Captain  Wil- 
liam Comstock.  At  her  bows,  the  Indian  Chief 
Massassoil  frowns  over  the  waters, which  those  who 
once  knew  and  ruled,  now  know  no  more.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  steam- 
boat. 

On  the  same  spot,  whence  the  Massachusetts 
was  launched,  the  keel  pf  the  Rhode  Island,  a  still 
larger  boat,  for  the  same  Company,  was  immedi- 
ately laid. 

Success  to  such  enterprise ! 

Enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal, .         . 

Meeting  at  Rochester. — At  an  ad;  oumed 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  he>  u  at  the 
Court  House,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  Q  f  Septem- 
ber, ulu,  Gen.  Jacob  Gould  was  appoip  ted  Chair7 
man,  and  E.  Darwin  Smtih,  Esq.,  Seer  etary.  The 
committee  of  forty,  selected  at  the  p  levio  is  meet- 
ing, to  whom  was  referred  the  co»  .itemplated  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal,  pres/  ^nted  the  follow- 
ing memorial  and  resolutions,  w*  aich  had  been  re- 
ported to  that  committee  by  tr  ,eir  sub-committee, 
composed  of  Myron  Holley,  J  esse  Hawley,  David 
S.  Bates,  Lyman  B.  Lan' ^worthy  and  Henry 
O'Reilly,  as  their  report,  w' nich  having  been  con- 
sidered an  adopted,  waso*  .-dered  to  be  presented  to 
our  citizens  for  signature  Jf  and  then  transmitted  to 
the  Canal  Board  previ'  JUs  to  their  meeting,  on  the 
20th  of  October  next. 

The  committee  w*  a0  submitted,  to  the  meeting 
the  report  of  theC  dnal  Board,  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  30U- .  aay  of  March  last,  and  the  letter 
of  the  Engineer  *,  dated  March  23, 1835,faddressed 
to  the  Canal  B  ^ard,  as  fully  sustaining,  in  its  state- 

Bments,  and  f^sqiang,  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  to  #  ,e  dmiensions  of  eighty  feet  width  and 


eight  feet  depth.  On  consideration  of  these  docu- 
ments it  was  ordered  that  such  parts  of  the  report 
and  the  letter  of  the  Engineer's  as  should  be  perti- 
nent to  the  object  of  this  meeting,  should  be  re- 
published and  circulated  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  publication  and  corresppndencc 

Memorial. 

To  the  honorable  the  Canal  Board  of  the  State  of 

New  York 

The  subscribers  to  this  memorial  are  residents*  of 
the  State  near  the  line  of  the  Brie  canal ;  and  ma- 
ny of  us  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  extensively 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation  use*  it. 
We  have  habitually  observed  its  effects,  and  shar- 
ed in  its  influences ;  and  suppose  no  private  mem- 
bers of  the  community  have  oeen  more  incited  by 
interest,  or  had  better  opportunities  to  understand 
all  its  bearings  upon  public  and  private  prospe- 
rity. 

We  were  exceedingly  gratified  with  thai  enligh- 
tened regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  their  care,  which  led  the  Legislature,  in  May 
last,  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  t£is  great 
work.  And  we  congratulate  each  other  upon  the 
wisdom,  which  placed  the  time,  and  mode,  and 
measure,  of  such  enlargement,  in  the.  almost  unre- 
stricted discretion  of  the  Canal  Board ;  and  mora 
especially  as  the  law  to  which  we  refer,  was  passed, 
after  due  reflection  and  deliberation,  upon  your  re- 
sort of  30th  March  preceding;  That  able  docu- 
ment, with  the  scientific  and  satisfactory  letter  ap- 
pended to  it,  addressed  to  your  honorable  body  by 
three  of  your  engineers,  appears  to  us  to >  indicate 
the  most  obvious  and  efficient  means  of  giving  the 
happiest  development  to  the  great  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which  this  State  Vas  so  long, 
and  so  profitably  pursued. 

With  such  impressions  we  ask  le»:ve  to  offer  to 
your  consideratian  the  following  Resolutions  and 
statement : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  the  intevests  of  this  State 
require  that  the  capacity  of  the  'i^rie  cana!  from  Al- 
bany should  be  greatly  enlarged. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  as  a  cf  spacious  navigable  out- 
let to  connect  the  trade  of  ot'  jr  large  upper  lakes,with 
the  Atlantic,  the  extent  r,f  this  enlargement  should 
be  adapted  to  the  exige/  icies  of  a  commerce  greater 
than  was  ever  carried  r  jn  in  the  interior  of  any  con- 
tinent ;,and  that  it  should  be  limited  only  by  such 
dimensions  as  will  require  the  least  practicable 
power  of  tractior4  in  boats  carrying  at  least  one 
hundred  and  tw  enty  tons  burthen,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  wi}\  ultimately  require  double  locks  for 
their  transit 

3d.  ResolT/ed,  That  our  observations,  calculations 
and  experiencc,  confirm  us  in  the  opinion,  that 
such  din?  ensions  cannot  be  less  than  eighty  feet 
width  'jf  water  at  the  surface,  with  eight  feet 
depth. 

4th  lm  Resolved,  That  no  aqueduct,  deep  cut,  or 
pas/,age  through  city  improvements,  should  be 
co*  tstructed  on  a  less  width  of  water,  than  is  suffi- 
ce .ent  freely  to  float  two  boats  of  the  aforesaid  ton- 
nage, abreast. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  locks,  and  other  im- 
provements hereafter  to  be  constructed  on  the  ca- 
nal, should  all-be  adapted  to  the  proposed  scale  of 
enlargement. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  it  will  become  the  policy  of 
this  State,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  its 
constitutional  charter,  to  complete  the  enlargement 
of  her  great  artificial  water-way  ;  and  then  topro- 
vide  liberally  for  all  the  ramifications  from  this 
spinal  cord  of  her  internal  navigation. 

7th  Resolved,  That  we  deem  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  Cnnal  on  its  present  dimensions,  as  a 
measure  of  economy  wisely  adapted  to  the  greater 
work  which  we  now  contemplate ;  msomuch,  that 
if  our  present  views  had  been  originally  entertain- 
ed by  judicious  and  practical  statesmen,  they  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  giving  it  such  minor 
dimensions : 

1st.  As  a  large  experiment  toconvinee  ttoiMre- 
dulous  of  the  advantages  of  the  work : 

2.  As  the  most  useful  engine  which  could  have 
been  devised  to  facilitate  the  ulterior  construction. 
8th.  Resolved,  That  considering  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  the  State  of  New- York  possesses 
in  her  population,  her  wealth,  her  experience,  her 
enterprise,  and  her  reputation,  to  obtain  and  secure 
the  trade  of  the  Western  Lakes  and  a  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  it  belongs  to  her  enlightened 
statesmen,  to  accomplish  a  work  which  will  contri- 
bute so  largely  to  the  individual  wealth  and  public 
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g«J)erity  of  her  citizens;  and  merit  the  benedicr 
uooffand  gratitude  of  posterity. 

JTsse  Hawley, 
Timotiit  Childs, 
Isaac  Hills, 
Lyman  B.  Langwortht, 
Jacob  Gould, 
^       tgM      ^  ^  Thomas  H.  Rocukstbr,    . 
™*m*H  of  Publication  and  Correspondence. 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.— A 
public  celebration  was  had  at  Sandusky,  on  the 
17th  ulL,  on,  ft*  occasion  of  commencing  the 
«*&<*&  that  fe  to  connect  tliat  fine  lake  port  with 
Dayton,  and  thence  through  the  Miami  canal,  with 
™Ofcto  *t  Cincinnati.  General  Harrison,  we 
'^•^▼e,  was  present,  and  was  much  complimented. 
With  regard  to  the  Engineer  of  the  work,  we 
°°P7  the  following  honorable  tribute  from  the  San-  * 
*w^y  Clarion  : 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Engi- 
ifcerof  tho  company,  Jamos  H.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  New 
Xork,  for  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  has  mani- 
wwtedin  the  discharge  of  the  laborious  duties  devolv- 
ed upon  him.    The  letting  of  the  contracts  for  35 
JJjuea  of  the  Road  on  the  16th,  reaching  between 
71  plae*  and  Tiffin,  tested  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
tfs  estimates,  and  afforded  ample  proof  of  skill  in 
Jjjrofession.    The  contracts  were  taken  at  prices 
gjderably  below  the  estimates,  although  fears 
JJJJeen  entertained  that  they  had  been  made  too 
oobS?  ftvxwable  a  commencement  of  the  active 
Z*J""r*jis  of  the  company,  ^ixes  strong  encour- 
"S^^or  the  future. 

Mocfofthi0  ReSister statcs  tllat 8400,000  of  the 
■ubscribed  iion^raery  Railroad  was  promptly 

4J6BL        ~"Pwa»  .old  at  an  advance  of  ten  par 
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frweW*  through  tgLeata.        ^  ^  SMe  ^ 
ftfuunfr.  \ 

•-  lTHAC*VSeptember  — ,  1835. 

I  am ,  very  much ^  incline^  believe  that  fa  the 
universal  rage  which  has  s\prcvajIed  of  late 
among  our  farmers,  to  remov*.0  thc  fttr  WC8t> 
many  advantages  are  overl0okeXarer  home.    { 
could  not  help  tmnkmg  so,  lately,  \en  ^^  a 
ftw  days  in  the  town  of  Bing^mton^rBroome 
county,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  n^t  beauU. 
IW  little  towns  in  thc  State.    It  is  situVcdona 
ptam,  at  the  junction  of  the  SusquehannV  and 
Chenango  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  an  ampuLtre 
of  hills.    It  isregularly  laid  out,  and  from  apLr- 
aaoes,  must  be  a  place  of  considerable  business^ 
Iconnted  between  twenty  and  thirty,  three  sto 
brick  and  stone  stores,  well  filled  with  goods.— 
There  are  several  churches,  and  some  handsome 
private  residences.    Many  points  in  thc  neighbor- 
hood offer  very  beautiful  views,  and  it  has  the  rep- 
titation  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  our 
.country.    The  canal  is  raptfly  progressing,  which 
*  to  open  a  water  communication  all  the  way  to 
-New  York,  and  the  engineers  of  die  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  are  busily  engaged, 
laying  out  their  road,  which  is  to  pass  near,  it  not 
through,  the  town.    Many  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  this  summer,  and  more  are  in  contem- 
plation.   The  flats  on  the  river  are  well  cultivated, 
and  the  cleared  fields  are  gradually  encroaching  on 
the  hills,  which  offer  the  finest  prospects  for  the 
*awng  of  sheep— now  the  most  profitable  stock.— 
TheMls  are  generally  covered  with  white  oak, 
which  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  city,  in  the  form 
of  staves.    This  part  of  the  country,  and  in  fact, 
all  that  part  of  it,  generally  termed  the  Southern 
tfer  of  counties,  has  been  kept  almost  in  a  state 
Pf  nature,  for  the  want  of  good  avenues  to  market 
They  will  now  have  them,  and  the  inhabitants  will 
fm  **tr  fttfcntioq  fVom  lum^rinff,  to  the  cujtiva.  | 
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tion  of  a  soil,  which,  if  not  so  rich  as  the  lands  of 
the  far  west  are  said  to  be,  yet  offer'many  great 
advantages  to  compensate  the  husbandman  for  his 
labor.  When  I  was  there,  they  were  giving  the 
hands  on  the  canal,  fourteen  dollars  per  month  and 
found,  with  the  prospect  of  work  all  winter. 

I  believe  if  this  part  of  the  country  were  better 
known  it  would  attract  the  attention  of  both  emi- 
grants and  men  of  capital." 


Tus  Western  Trade.— The  Pennsylvania 
Canal  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Erie  Canal  from  Al- 
bany to  Buffalo,  are  rivals  for  the  trade  of  Ohio.— 
That  part  of  Ohio  which  borders  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
upon  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  commences  at  Cleve- 
land, has  access  "to  the  New  York  market  at.  a  less 
cost  than  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  whereas  the  low- 
er part  of  that  State,  which  borders  upon  the  river 
Ohio,  finds  Philadelphia  its  natural  market.    The 
merchants  in  purchasing  their  foreign  goods  study 
the  question  of  freight,  with  a  n  cetv  of  calcula- 
tion almost  as  refined  as  that  practised" at  the  mint. 
Upon  articles  possessing  much  bulk  nnd  little  val- 
ue, the  difference  of  a  few  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
the  expenses  of  transportation,  is  of  considerable 
importance,  involving  perhaps  the  most  of  their 
profit,  and  hence  they  give  a  preference  to  thc  route 
which  leaves  most  money  in  their  pockets.    Thc 
tolls  of  the  present  season  have  been  favorable  to 
the  New  York  Canal,  and  many  goods  have  been 
sold  this  summer  in  Philadelphia,  groceries,  as  well 
as  dry  goods,  upon  the  condition  thnt  the  seller 
would  pay  the  freight  to  New  York.    After  the 
completion  of  thc  cannl  now  in  progress,  between 
Pittsburgh  and  thc  Ohio  Canal,  this  advantage  of 
the  New  York  canal  over  ours  will  disappear.— 
Goods  may  be  sent  to  Cleveland  from  Philadelphia 
as  cheap  as  they  can  from  New  York,  and  we  shall 
enjoy  the  advantage  besides  of  three  months  navi- 
gation whilst  the  New  York  Canal  is  frozen  up.— 
[Philad.  Gaz.]  * 


Railroad  "Monopolies." — The  following 
sound  and  forcible  remarks  were  made  by  A.  Stew- 
art, Esq.  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  tlw  Convention  recently 
held  at  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  railroad  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie. 

What  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  railroads 
and  canals  in  New. York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  in  the  last  seventeen  years,  will  exceed  all 
that  has  been  done  by  Europe  from  tho  morning  of 
time.  The  sister  States  will  be  laid  under  lasUng 
obligation  to  New-York,  for  her  p-cat  example  in 
the  woik  of  internal  imrpovements,  which  has 
given  new  impulse  to  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

What  better  could  Now- York  do  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  resources,  than  judiciously  expend  100 
millions  of  dollars  in  railroads  and  canals  ?  Every 
dollar  would  be  quadrupled  in  private  and  publie 
oenent. 

The  world  has  been  exhausted  by  all  her  re- 
sources, hitherto,  in  War  and  drcfutecture.    The 
war-wosted  resources  of  the  world,  would  have 
nade  every  inch  of  land  a  garden,  from  thc  regions 
:  eternal  ice  to  the  burning  line.  ° 

Sur  late  patriotic  war  cost  us  130  millions  of 
ey,  which  would  have  made  us  ten  thousand 
mile\o f  railroad  and  canal.  Had  this  1 30 millions 
been  te  appropriated,  it  would  have  left  my  country 
ahead  Vthe  world.  *  y 

1  i00^  X*6  waste  of  PuWic  money  and  human 
moor,  in  Vie  useless  architecture  of  thc  pyramids, 
tfiose«pile>ot wonder,"  and  "sleeping  places  of 
death,"  merk  pride  and  ostentation !  The  proud 
monarchs  by  Vhom  built,  their  names  have  perish- 
ed frotn  the  records  of  human  remembrance:  tho 
*"?  n i*  and  *»g"0Y  wou,d  «ave  united  the  Nile 
and    j  '  ^e  Persian  Gulf;  and  saved  the  lone 

a^dwigerous  negation  around    thc  Cape  of 

Look  at  the  Langueiloc  Canal— the  only  monu- 
ment likely  to  rescue  fc'ie  memory  of  Louis  I4:h 
trom  oblivion  ;  but  wh*t  was  this  expenditure 
compared  with  the  waste  of  money  on  building  the 
palaces,  and  making  thc  wild  hills  of  rocks  and 
fictitious  lake  at  VersailiesX—amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  400  million^  of  dollars— a  sum 
sufficient  to  have  brought  a  rau'road  and  canal  to 

1 ft  ^  °f  evcrv  city  ftnd  vi"a3*1  in  Fra»ce,  and 
left  a  direc*  communication  between  such  city  and 
vjjttrge,  and  thc  Mediterranean  an>d  Atlantic— 
J  he*c  same  palaces  ot  Versailles  are  t^ow  (i  fright- 


ful solitude  ;  nothing  is  seen  but  an  old  decayed 
officer  hobbling  over  the  piles  of  sculpture  and 
through  empty  palaces,  to  show  tho  stranger  and 
travellers  those  vacant  abodes  of  the  departed  erw 
mies  of  man. 

Thc  energies  of  thc  Grecian  and  Roman  nations 
were  sqandered  upon  those  expensive  erections  ol 
marble  which  inflamed  pride  and  ambition  without 
benefiting  the  commerce  of  those  nations.  What 
would  have  made  ten  miles  of  canal,  was  expend- 
ed 011  the  polish  of  the  columns  of  a  heathen  tem- 
ple. 

Look  at  modern  Europe,  covered  with  abbeys, 
castles,  and  thc  nonsense  of  kings,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  nation  ha*  been  wasted  in  the  pride  ol 
architecture. 

The  money  spent  on  any  one  of  the  J 000  wnre 
of  Europe  would  have  connected  the  Indian  ocean 
with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Pacific  with  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  and  the  too 
often  disastrous  navigat: nu  around  Cape  Horn  and 
that  of  Good  Hope  might  have  been  avoided,  ami 
the  navigation  of  the  globe  shortened  one-halfi 

But  thc  modern  cry  which  has  been  heard  againat 
improvements  of  this  lovely  land,  is  the  senaeiest 
cry  of  Monopoly !— Monopoly  !— Monopoly  !    A 
rail  road  is  a  wonderful  monopoly,— i»  which  tho 
rich  man's  money  is  expended  in  making  the  poor 
nian'sroad.    Take  for  oxample  the  contemplated 
railroad  from  Utica  to  Schenectady,  80  miles ;  it  is 
found  that  200,000  poor  persons  p..ss  over  this 
road  now,  in  a  year,  the  stage  fare  is  f  3— time  in 
bad  going  34  hours,  in  good  12.    Contemplated 
price  for  a  poor  man  on  the  railroad,  $l~to  «> 
through  in  four  hours  saves  $2  in  money— but  be 
saves  his  own  capital— (tine.    The  Rich  built  the 
last  described  road,  and  distribute  of  positive  ben- 
efits among  the  Poor  (supposing  200,000  to  travel 

2^rJt)~"no  ,ess  than  $2  <*<*» or  $400,000  arnomr 
200,000  persons.  Which  will  divide  the  greatest 
profit,  thc  Rich  men  who  own  the  stock,  or  tha 
Poor  men  who  travel  the  road  ? 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  rich  men  think  it  hard  to 
spend  any  more  than  their  income,  and  encroach 
upon  their  principal    But  the  poor  man,  when  ha 
spends  a  day  or  an  hour  of  time  in  travelling*  is 
spending,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  his  very  cap- . 
ital— for  his  only  capital  is  time.    A  railrOed  is  an 
annihilator  of  distance,  and  a  time  saver,  and  there- 
fore the  poor  man's  friend— and  when  he  uses  it,  it 
takes  less  of  his  capital  than  any  other  mode. — 
Rich  men  ought  to  be  compelled  to  make  railroads 
through  thc  great  thoroughfares  of  thc  land,  at  a 
iu3t  toll ;  as  by  this  means  the  money  of  the  rich 
benefits  the  poor  man,  stranger,  and  traveller,  mm 
much  as  it  docs  the  rich.    The  poor  man  gets  a 
benefit  from  this  monopoly  every  time  he  uses  tha 
road ;  the  stockholder  gets  bis'dividend  again  in 
six  months  on  the  road ;  but  the  poor  man  gets  his 
dividend  as  often  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  use  th« 
road.    But  forbid  thc  rich  to  invest  their  money  in 
these  railroads,  and  they  will  purchase  out  lh« 
I  farmers.    The  60,  75,   100,  and  150  acre  farmer, 
without  any  outlet  for  his  produce,  sells  one  aAet 
another  to  the  rich  man,  who  buys  out  100,000 
acres,  and  leaves  no  freeholder,  until  his  plantation 
reaches  another  rich  man's.    Who  have  these  ricn 
men  under  them  ?    Not  the  sturdy  owner  of  the 
soil—  but  the  grovellir.g  tenant,  the  cattle  tender, 
the  shepherd  and  his  minions.    Then,  for  want  of 
the  monopolies  or  railroads,  benefiting  the  whole 
land  through  which  they  pass,  making  each  little 

freeholder's  farm  a  garden,  lovely  and  desirable 

our  farmers,  without  roads,  sell  to  the  rich,  and  hio 
away  to  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  far  west. 

The  New- York  American  gives  the  amount  col- 
lected tfcr  tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail- 
roads at  $581,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
12th  of  September ;  and  adds  that  this  sum  is  about 
one-halt  of  thc  amount  collected  on  the  New- York 
canals  for  the  same  time.  In  this  comparison  the 
American  must  have  referred  to  tho  amount  of  tolta 
collected  during  the  present  season  of  navigation 
on  the  New-York  canals,  which  amounts  tosome-, 
thing  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  net  to  the 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year.    The  whole  sum  re- 

Snl^^01,  tolls  on  Ulc  *ew- York  canals  from  tho 
30th  of  Sept,  1834,  to  the  30th  Sept.  1835,  will  not 
vary  much  from  $1,500,000.— [Alb.  Argus.] 

NonFOTK,  Sept  30.— The  New  Crof-tA  bale 
of  cotton  of  choice  staple,  being  the  first  of  the  new 
crop  that  has  appeared  at  our  market,  was  brought 
in  yesterday  morning  in  a  wagbn  from  Chowan 
county,  (N,  C)  and  readily  sold  at  19  oenta>       ^ 
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Ohio  Steamboats. — Wc  arc  informed  on  good 
authority  that  the  number  of  bouts  built  the  pre- 
sent year  between  Louisvilta  and  Pittsburgh,  in- 
cluding those  pluccs,  will  not  fall  short  of  Jifty.-~ 
About  35  of  these  are  for  distort  porta  of  the  couu- 
try*Wbr  the  southern  and  westernmost  States :  the 
remaining  15  will  be  added  to  our  rirer  trade,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  boats  thus 'employed  to 
about  60.  Supposing- the  amount  of  freight  con* 
Teyed  in  each  boat  to  be  40  tons  down  and  20  up, 
frame  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
merchandise  transported  yearly  upon  the  Ohio. — 
The  river  may  be  estimated  to  be  luvigable  from 
six  to  eight  months  in  tho  >rnr,  and  e:ich  boat  to 
perform  twelve  trips  frdm  Whcscling  to  Louisville 
and  back.  Each  boat,  then,  transports  12  times  40 
tons  down,  and  half  this  quantity  up,  equal  to  720 
tons.  This,  multiplied  by  60,  the  number  of  boats, 
gives  43,200  tons  as  the  gross  amount  of  merchan- 
dise transported  yearly  in  steamboats  upon  the 
Ohio. 

To  fix  the  value  of  this  merchandise  is  not  so 
cosy.  Yet  something  like  accuracy  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  said  that  a  wagon  load  of  dry  goods, 
weighing  9  tons,  will  cost  about  4,000  dollars,  and 
that  western  merchants  who  purchase  8,000  dollars' 
worth  receive ilicm  generally  in  two  wagon  loads. 
This  would  make  a  ton  of  dry  goods  worth  2,000 
dollars.  As  grosser  and  heavier  articles,  however, 
are  sent  down  the  river  in  large  quantities,  the  Va- 
lue  per  ton  may  be  rated  at  500  dollars.  Forty 
times  500  give  $20,000  as  the  value  of  each  cargo  ; 
this,  multiplied  by  12,  givea  240,060  us  the  amount 
conveyed  by  each  boat  during  the  season ;  and  this 
multiplied  by  60,  the  number  of  boats,  gives  the 
sum  of  14,800,000  dollars  as  the  value  of  the  down 
freight  in  a  single  year.  This  is  independently  of 
the  merchandise  conveyed  in  keel  and  flat  boats, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  lumber  which  almost 
covers  the  face  of  the  river  in  the  spring  season. 
The  value  of  the  merchandise  transported  up  the 
river  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  dollars. 
Making  the  total  value  of  merchandise  transported 
in  steamboats  yearly  on  the  Ohio,  upwards  of  six- 
teen millions  ot  dollars. — [Wheeling  Gazette.] 


St.  Joseph's,  Florida. — This  is  a  new  town, 
recently  laid  out  on  St.  Joseph's  Bay  ;  to  which 
place  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Apalachicola  are 
about  to  remove,  owing  partly  to  a  difficulty  about 
their  land  titles  in  that  town,  which  are  derived 
from  Spanish  grants,  but  mainjy  to  the  superior 
natural  advantages  of  St.  Joseph's  over  Apalachi- 
cola. St.  Joseph's  is  said  to  be  the  finest  harbor 
upon  the  Gulf  ot%  Mexico,  superior  to  Pensacola, 
there  being  twenty-three  feet  of  water  at  the  former 
and  twenty-one  only  at  thelattcr  port  over  the  bar, 
and  the  harbor  is  so  formed  that  like  Newport,  in 
Rhode  Island, vessels  can  always  enter  it  As  nearly 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  is  belted  with  sand- 
bars, which  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  ves- 
sels ofa  large  depth  of  water,  St.  Joseph's  which 
is  almost  a  solitary  exception  on  the  Florida  coast 
cannot  fail  to  increase  rapidly  in  population,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  to  raise  into  great  commercial 
importance. — To  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
place,  the  enterprising  settlers  carry  with  them 
capital,  intelligence,  and  untiring  industry. 

The  inhabitants,  though  yet  scarcely  located 
there,  ore  building  wharves  and  roads  and  making 
other  improvements,  and  have  contracted  for  a 
Railroad  to  Lake  V/imico,  six  miles,  which  is  to 
be  finished  this  year. — This  opens  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Apalachicola  river,  and  thus  compFctes 
the  communication  with  Columbus,  Georgia. — 
[Boston  Post] 


India  Rubber  Fabric. — A  discovery  has  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  by  which 
India  Rubber  alter  having  been  dissolved,  can  be 
ristorod  by  a  cheap  process  to  its  original  white- 
ness, and  the  pure  gum  formed  into  a  fabric  to  bs 
used  instead  of  cloth,  leather,  or  parchment,  and 
can  be  moulded  into  almost  any  form,  and  can  also 
be  combined  ia  a  variety  of  ways  with  cloth,  cord- 
age, or  leather.  Being  first  made  white,  it  admits 
of  ever}"  shade  of  color  worked  in  and  as  durable 
at  the  rubber  itself.  A  variety  of  fine  specimens 
are  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute at  Castle  Garden,  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  utility  of  the  invention.  From  our  lit- 
tle experience  and  that  of  one  of  our  frinds  in  the 
•ate  of  this  fabric,  we  are  disposed  to  the  opinion 


that  it  in  valuable,  and  the  invention  one  of^impor- 
tance. — [Jour.  Com.] 

[From  Ike  Mercantile  Advertiser,] 

Tiifc  Tobacco  Crop. — Extract  of  a  letter  from 
a  commercial  house  of  the  first  respectability,  to  a 
house  in  this  city,  dated — 

Richmokd,  October  1,  1835. 

"  We  this  morning  give  you  information  of  a  se- 
vere and  killing  fro&t,  which,  from  all  accounts, 
will  greatly  injure  the  now  growing  crop  of  tobacco. 
Some  say  one  half  the  crop  is  either  cut  perfectly 
^reen,  or  bitten  with  the  frost  j  but  we  arc  at  all 
times  willing  to  make  allowances,  and  in  this  in- 
stance will  put  it  down  at  one-third  of  the  crop,  to 
be  injured  by  the  frost,  which  in  this  market  has  al- 
ready the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article." 

Another  letter  from  Petersburg,  (Va.,)  of  the 
same  date,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  says — 

"Prices  of  tobicco  of  all  grades  have  advanced, 
and  no  doubt  will  still  go  higher,  as  wc  have  had  a 
sharp  frost  this  morning,  which  has  killed  a  great 
deal  of  the  crop  of  tobacco,  and  also  of  cotton,  both 
being  about  a  month  later  than  usual." 

The  U.  S.  Branch  Bank  at  Baltimore  closed  its 
business  on  Tuesday  the  29ih  ult  ot.  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M. — and  next  morning  at  the  usual  banking 
hour,  the  Merchants'  Bank  had  taken  possession, 
and  commenced  »>peratiops.  Upwards  of  600,000 
dollars  of  the  capital  of  this  Bank  is  already  paid 
in,  and  the  balance  of  its  capital  is  called  in,  and  to 
be  paid,  in  instalments  of  one-fifth  (400,000)  every 
sixty  dttys  until  tho  whole  two  millions  are  paid 
up,  and  thus  rendered  immediately  available  for 
banking  purposes.  By  stipulation,  the  Merchants' 
Bank  redeems  the  notes  of  tho  Baltimore  Branch, 
and  pays  the  sum  duo  to  the  depositors  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  every  circumstance,  likely  to  effect  public 
or  private  utility  has  been  regarded,  in  the  arrange- 
ment between  these  institutions,  and  so  ordered 
therein,  as  to  promote  the  general  convenience,  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  parties.  As  it  is  well 
remarked  in  a  morning  paper  :  One  important  fea- 
ture in  the  constitution  ot'  the  Merchants'  Bank, 
is  the  establishment  of  an  Exchange  Committee 
which  meets  daily  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  decide  on 
offers  of  Domestic  Exchange  on  uny  of  the  numer- 
ous places  embraced  in  their  list.  There  c  m  be 
no  doubt  that  the  carrying  outof  the  enlarged  and 
liberal  views  entertained  by  die  Board  will  render 
the  Bank  a  most  efficient  mean3  of  facilitating  the 
business  operations  of  this  growing  community .r- 
[Baltimore  Chronicle.] 


Balloon  Communication  between 
London  and  Paris. — We  perceive  that 
the  grand  aerial  project  which  occupied 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  tho  Parisian 
quidnuncs  about  this  time  last  year,  is  re- 
vived— with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
scene  of  operation,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  perhaps,  the  starting-post,  has 
been  shifted  from  Paris  to  London.  Tho 
projectors  who  have  now  taken  unto 
themselves  the  style  and  title  of  the 
"European  Aeronautical  Society,"  an- 
nounce in  the  newspapers  that  their  "  first 
aerial  ship,  the  Eagle,  160  feet  long,  50 
feet  high,  and  40  feet  wide,"  and  which 
is  to  be  (?)  "  manned  by  a  crew  of  seven- 
teen persons,"  may  be  inspected  at  a 
certain  dock  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kensington,  previous  to  making  its  first 
trip  "  from  London  to  Paris  and  back 
again  ;"  after  which  it  is  to  make  similar 
|  trips  to  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berlin, 
Munich,  Madrid,  &c,  till  the  practica. 
biiity  of  establishing  an  aerial  communi- 
cation between  London  and  the  other 
capitals  of  Europe,  is  fully  and  incontro- 
vertibly  demonstrated  !  The  scheme  is, 
after  all,  only  a  copy,  and  that  but  in  in- 
different one,  of  a  plan  that  was  propos- 
ed as  far  back  as  1796,  by  an  engineer 
of  the  name  of  Campcnas,  and  not  only 
eptertained  by  the  French  government, 


but  sanctioned  by  that  select  body  of 
savans,  the  French  Institute,  Campenas 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Bonaparte,  then 
General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
from  which  wo  extract  a  paragraph  or 
two,  "  General  Citizen, — The  artist  who 
addresses  you,  filled  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude,  will  erect,  if  the  means  of  ex. 
ecution  be  afforded  him,  a  vast  edifice, 
whence,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labors, 
there  will  issue  on  Aerial  Vessel  capable 
of  carrying  up  with  you  more  than  200 
persons,  and  which  may  be  directed  to 
any  point  of  the  compass.  I  myself  will 
be  your  pilot.  You  can  thus,  without 
any  danger,  hover  above  the  fleets  of 
enemies  jealous  of  our  happiness,  and 
thunder  against  them  like  a  new  Jupiter, 
merely  by  throwing  perpendicularly 
downwards  firebrands  made  of  a  sub- 
stance which  will  kindle  only  by  the 
contact  and  percussion  at  the  end  of  its 
fall,  but  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  ex. 
tmguish.  Or  perhaps  you  may  think  it 
more  prudent  to  begin  at  once,  by  forcing 
the  British  cabinet  to  capitulate,  which 
you  may  easily  do,  as  you  will  have  it  in 
your  power  to  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, or  to  any  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
England.  From  the  calculations  I  have 
made,  I  am  convinced  that  with  this  rna- 
chine  you  may  go  from  Paris  to  London, 
and  return  back  again  to  Paris  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  without  descending.  The  ob- 
ject I  propose  is  to  establish  in  the  great 
ocean  of  the  atmosphere  a  general  na- 
vigation, infinitely  more  certain  and  more 
advantageous  than  maritime  navigation, 
which  has  ever  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  mankind — to  restore  the  perfect  liber** 
ty  of  commerce,  and  to  give  peace  and 
happiness  to  all  the  nations  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  unite  them  as  one  family.  By 
great  labor  I  have  surmounted  the  multi- 
plied obstacles  which  presented  'them- 
selves before  me ;  and  my  progressive 
discoveries  are  developed  in  a  work  which 

1  have  prepared,  consisting  of  about  400 
pages,  and  divided  into  five  parts."'  How 
lucky  for  England  that  the  "new  Jupiter" 
had  other  things  on  hand,  to  divert  his 
attention  from  this  most  appalling  (though 
not  more  appalling  than  sensible)  scheme 
of  national  destruction  !  —  [Loudon  Me- 
chanics' Magazine.] 

State  of  Education  in  England. — 
From  a  summary,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rickman,  of  the  Returns  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Earl  of  Kerry,  it,  appears  that  there  are 
4,000,000  of  persons  in  England,  under 
15  years  of  age,  and  only  1,200,000  re 
ceiving  daily  education.  If  we  allow  half 
a  million  for  the  number  of  persons  under 

2  years  old,  and  also  a  similar  deduction 
for  those  who  at  an  early  age  receive  the 
rudiments  of  education  in  the  nursery, 
and  those  of  the  richer  portion  ef  the 
community,  who  receive  what  is  termed 
home  education,  there  will  still  remain 
above  2,000,000  individuals,  who  both 
for  their  own  sakes  and  tho  sake  of  so. 
ciely  should  receive  instruction,  but  who 
are  entirely  destitute  of  its  advantages.-** 
[London  Mechanics'  Mngaz;inef] 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  Picturesque  Beauties  or  the  Hudson 
Riyee  am*  its  Vicinity  :  Illustrated  by  a  series 
of  YJews  from  original  drawings,  taken  expressly 
.  for  this  work,  and  engraved  on  steel  by  distinguish- 
ed artists,  with  historical  and  descriptive  illustra- 
tions by  Samuel  L.  Knapf,  Esq. — Part  1. ;  New 
York,  J.  Distubnill. — The  title  page  tells  so  am- 
ply the  nature  and  objects  of  this  publication,  as 
to  leave  to  us  only  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  of  its  execution— and  that  we  can, 
with  a  good  conscience,  give  in  terms  of  decided 
admiration.  The  engravings,  four  in  number,  in- 
ducting the  vignette,  are  finely  executed,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  as  seen 
from  Bedlow's  Island.  The  least  good,  is  the  view 
of  Heligate ;  the  accompanying  notices  are  well 
done,  and  may  be  read  for  information,  we  are 
sure,  by  the  great  majority.  The  type,  paper,  and 
materials  of  this  work  are  really  beautiful. 

The  District  School,  or  National  Educa- 
tion; by  J.  Orville  Taylor— third  edition, 
Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.— In  ap- 
prising our  readers  of  this  new  edition  of  Mr.  Or- 
vUle  Taylor's  capital  book  on  popular  education, 
we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  statin?,  that  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  copies  of  it,  have  previ- 
ously been  sold.  This  augers  well,  as  to  the  desire 
of  the  public  to  be  informed,  which  is  the  first  step 
to  improvement  This  third  edition  has  been,  in 
great  part,  as  we  leam  from  the  preface,  re-written ; 
Two  new  chapters  have  been  added — No.  VII.,  in 
favor  of  Seminaries  for  teachers,  and  No.  XIX., 
urging  the  study  of  natural  history  in  our  common 
schools — and  irtany  valuable  notes  have  been  added. 
The  book  is  also  now  divided  into  paragraphs,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  sahools,  as  a  reading  class 
book. 

We  cannot  better  occupy  a  little  more  space, 
perhaps,  than  by  stating  that  the  author  of  this 
volume  has,  during  the  past  summer,  been  on  a 
missionary  tour  throughout  our  State,  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  improving  our  Common  Schools, 
and  of  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  law  of  the  last  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  small  district  libraries.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mission  has  been  satisfactory.  In  ma- 
ny districts  the  necessary  tax  has  been  voted,  and 
in  all,where  Mr.  Taylor  had  an  opportunity  of  sta- 
ting the  case,  good  seed,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  sown, 
of  which  some,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  will  ri- 
pen into  fruits  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  While 
writing  this  paragraph,  we  have  received  the  Onei- 
da Whig,  in  which  we  find  the  proceedings  of  a 
large  meeting,  held  at  Utica,  on  das  subject — and 
in  order  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted, we  annex  the  resolutions: 

Oneida  County  Common  School  Convention. 
— At  a  numerous  Convention  of  teachers  and  oth- 
ers, inhabitants  of  Oneida  county,  interested  in  the 
•object  of  Common  School  Education,  held  at  the 
Academy  in  the  city  of  Utica,  on  the  24th  day  of 
September  instant,  Alvan  Stewart,  Esq.  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  James  Watson  Williams  appoin- 
ted Secretary. 

The  Convention  was  briefly  addressed  by  the 
Hon.  Hiram  Denio,  and  the  following  resolution 
proposed  by  him,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  universal  education  is  an  indis- 
pensable concomitant  of  popular  institusions,  and 
that  it  is  the  obvious  dictate  of  patriotism,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  shall  be  co- 
extensive with  the  elective  franchise. 

The  CI  a/rman  (A.  Stewart,  Esq.)  then  proposed 
the  following  resolutions,  which,  after  some  re- 


marks by  the  mover  and  other  gentlemen,  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  That 
we  perceive  great  wisdom  and  patriotism  in  the  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  at  its  last 
session,  by  which  each  school  district  of  the  State 
is  authorised  to  appropriate  twenty  dollars  for  cre- 
ating a  school  library  in  such  district,  with  such 
further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  book  case, 
and  also  to  raise  ten  dollars  annually  for  the  in- 
crease of  such  library. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  several 
school  districts  of  Oneida  county  accept  the  provi- 
sions of  the  said  act,  and  make  all  needful  prepara- 
tions to  carry  the  same  into  full  effect;  believing 
that  it  will  be  a  most  important  step  towards  per- 
petuating the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  moral  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind. 

Resolved,  That  our  sister  counties  be  invited  to 
accept  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  tl}e 
library  law. 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  That 
the  late  conduct  of  Pennsylvania,  in  suspending  her 
common  school  system,  is  an  alarming  symptom, 
and  cannot  but  in  some  degree  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  mankind  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  it  becomes  the  State  of  New  York  to 
march  forward  to  further  improvement  in  our  com- 
mon school  system  by  legislation  and  otherwise. 

Resolved,  That  we  admire  the  noble  and  patri- 
otic course  pursued  by  the  representative  govern- 
ments of  Prussia  and  France,  in  relation  to  learn- 
ing in  general,  and  common  education  in  particular; 
and  we  would  commend  Prussia  as  a  model  for  the 
world,  as  under  her  system  it  will  be  found  more 
difficult  to  escape  education  than  to  acquire  it- 
Resolved,  That  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  com- 
mend Mr.  J.  Orville  Taylor,  the  author  of  the 
"  District  School,."  to  the  public  as  a  gentleman  of 
of  talents,  who,  as  his  book  will  show,  is  a  reformer 
of  the  abuses  of  the  age  in  the  common  schools  of 
our  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  each,  school 
district  purchase  "  the  District  School"  as  an  inte- 
resting volume  of  the  twenty  dollar  library. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be 
presented  to  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence  and  Jas.  Q. 
King,  trustees  of  the  Common  School  Mission,  and 
their  associates,  for  their  liberality  in  employing 
Mr.  Taylor  to  visit  the  Common  Schools  of  this 
State  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Coventry,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  consider  the  ap- 
pointment of  agents  to  visit  and  examine  into  the 
actual  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  as  of  vital 
importance,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  our  com- 
mon school  fund. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Convention 
use  their  influence,  and  invite  the  co-operation  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  to  procure  the  appointment  of 
such  agents  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams, 

Resolved,  That  the  teacher^  of  the  several  school 
districts  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  be  requested  to 
act  as  a  committee  in  their  several  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  wakening  the  attention  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  district 
libraries,  and  forming  libraries  in  pursuance  of  that 
law. 

After  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  hearty  co- 
operation he  had  received  from  his  fellow-citizens 
of  the  county,  Mr.  Taylor  asked  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  first  step  to  be  taken  for  the 
improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  that  the 
intelligent,  prominent  men  of  every  school  dis- 
trict £ive  their  influence,  respect,  and  patronage  to 
the  district  school 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  believe  that  the 
character  of  our  Common  Schools  is  in  a  peat 
measure  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  and  that  it  is  the 
high  duty  of  parents  to  their  country,  to  the  peace 
of  society,  and  the  individual  happiness  of  their 
children,  to  adequately  reward,  respect  and  co-ope- 
rate with  their  common  school  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  to  insure  the 
natural  and  necessary  working  of  our  excellent 
school  system,  most  sincerely  ana  earnestly  request 
every  commissioner,  inspector  and  trustee,  parent 
and  teacher,  to  co-operate  with  the  school  act, 


which  is  wisely  intended,  with  such  a  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  give  every  child  and 
youth  in  our  State,  that  kind  and  degree  of  knowl- 
edge which  our  institutions  demand. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  have  great 

pleasuie  in  referring  to  a  book, now  in  the  Harpers' 

press,  under  the  following  title  : 

The  Citizen's  Manual:  being  a  Digest  of  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  and  of  the  United 
States,  which  relate  to  crimes  and  their  punish- 
ments, and  of  such  other  parts  of  the  Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  social  life,  as  are  most  necessary  to  be  gene 
rally  known;  with  explanatory  remarks:  to  whies 
is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Civil  Government:  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  young  persons  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Al- 
fred Conklino. 


Judge  Conkling,  who  presides  as  District  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  northern  district,  has 
prepared  this  volume  with  direct  reference  to 
schools,  and  with  the  desire  of  adding  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  patriotic  efforts  now  making  to  improve, 
and  extend,  common  education.  We  have  not  had 
any  opportunity  of  examining  this  work,  but  may, 
in  all  confidence,  bespeak  for  it— from  Judge  CooJc- 
hug's  habits  of  investigation  and  pursuits—a  favora- 
ble reception. 

The  Lin  woods,  or  Sixty  Years  since  in  Ame- 
rica. By  the  author  of  Hope  Leslie,  Redwood, 
&c  2  vols. :  N.  Y.  Harper  &  Brothers.— 
It  may,  we  think,  be  stated  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  Miss  Sedge  wick's  writings,  that  they 
take  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  view  of  human  na- 
ture— and  found  their  claim  to  attention,  rather  up- 
on the  triumphs  of  goodness  and  self-discipline, 
over  the  evils,  infirmities,  and  temptations  wfaU± 
beset  us,  than  upon  the  vehement  and  despairing 
struggles  of  lawless  passions,  and  wicked  and 
perverted  talent:  they  are,  in  short,  the  antipodtt 
of  the  Byronian  school. 

They  have  another  characteristic,  toe,  which 
should  be,  as  we  dare  say  it  is,  one  of  the  elements 
of  their  great  popularity;  and  that  is,  their  manifest 
aim  and  tendency  to  establish,  that  neither  merit, 
nor  success,  are  the  creatures  of  fortune,  or  of  easy 
circumstances— but  that  in  every  condition  of  life, 
good  principles,  a  cheerful  temper,  and,  above  all* 
a  perpetual  guard  over  one's*own  evil  dispositions, 
combined  with  perseverance,  and  generous  aspira- 
tions, will  lead  to  eminence. 

Miss  Sedgewick  loves  her  country,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  people — and  this  sentiment  is  felt, 
though  rarely  put  forth  directly,  and  never  ostenta- 
tiously, in  every  thing  from  her  pen.  The  little 
story  of  Home,  to  which  we  adverted  with  so  much 
delight,  not  many  weeks  ago,  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar mention  on  this  ground. 

In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  the  American  feel- 
ing of  the  authoress  would  naturally  find  more  full 
and  direct  expression— and  it  is  so.    There  arc  no 
heroines,  and  no  heroes,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word— that  is,  grand  leaders,  performing  in- 
credible feats,  and  uttering  endless  protestations  of 
love  of  country,  and  so  forth—  but  the  high  and 
unfailing  qualities  of  our  yeomamy,  when  called 
forth  by  adequate  occasion,  for  stations  of  respon- 
sibility or  of  peril— the  self-sacrifices  of  sturdy 
freemen,  contending  for  their  rights,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  in  such  scenes,  woman  can  exercise,  and 
does  exercise,  for  good,  are  finely  delineated  in  the 
story  of  the  Limcoods.    We  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
sect its  plot,  nor  betray  its  story,  and  will  therefore, 
after  advising  our  readers  to  get  the  boojc,  give  a 
short  extract,  descriptive  of  New  England  char- 
acter : 

"  I  jjave  been  pondering  on  the  character  of  our 
New  England  people  during  my  ride.  The  aspect 
of  our  society  is  quiet,  and  to  a  cursory  obscrv  Jrit 
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appears  tame.  We  seem  to  hare  the  plodding, 
sate,  self-preservuig  virtues ;  to  be  industrious,  fru- 
gal, provident,  and  cautious  ;  but  to  want  the  en- 
thusiasm that  gives  to  life  all  its  poetry  and  almost 
all  its  charms.  But  it  is  not  so ;  there  is  a  stronger 
under-current.  Let  the  individual  or  the  people  be 
roused  by  a  motive  that  approves  itself  to  the  rea- 
soning and  religious  mind,  a  fervid  energy,  an  all- 
subduing  enthusiasm  bursts  forth,  not  like  an  ac- 1 
cidcntal  and  transient  conflagration,  but  operating, 
like  the  element,  to  great  effects,  and  irresistibly. — 
This  enthusiasm,  this  •  central  fire,  is  now  at  its 
height.  It  not  only  inflames  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator,  kindles  the  heart  of  the  soldier,  the  beacon- 
lights  and  strong  defences  of  our  kind  ;  tout  it  lights 
the  temple  of  God,  and  burns  on  the  family  altar.  | 
The  old  man  throws  away  his  crutch  ;  the  yeo- 
man leaves  the  plough  in  the  half  turned  furrow  ; 
and  the  loving,  quiet  matron,  like  you,  my  dear 
mother,  lays  aside  her  domestic  anxieties,  dispenses 
trith  her  household  comforts,  and  gives  the  God- 
speed to  hor  sons. to  go  forth  and  battle  it  for  their 
country.  The  nature  of  the  contest  hi  which  we 
arc  engaged  illustrates  my  idea.  Its  sublimity  is 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  extravagance  of  party 
zeal.  We  have  not  been  goaded  to  resistance  by 
oppression,  nor  fretted  and  chafed,  with  bits  and 
collars,  to  madness  ;  but  our  sages,  bold  with  the 
transmitted  spirit  of  freedom,  sown  at  broadcast  by 
our  Pilgrim  fathers,  have  reflected  on  the  past'and 
calculated  the  future;  and  coolly  estimating  the 
worth  of  independence  and  the  rightwf  self-govern- 
ment, are  willing  to  hazard  all  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing all ;  to  sacrifice  thamselves  for  the  prospective 
good  of  thejr  children.  This  is  the  dignified  resolve 
of  thinking  beings,  not  the  angry  impatience  of 
overburdened  animals. 


The  Republic  of  Letters.  Vols.  1  ami  2, 
4to.  ;  450  pp.  each.  N.  Y.  E.  Dearborm.— In 
these  two  volumes  of  the  first  series  of  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  before  the  form  was  changed  to  the 
more  convenient  one  of  8vow,  may  be  had  for  four 
dollars  and  a  half!  what  occupies  from  40  to  50 
volumes  of  ordinary  size,  and  all  approved  and 
chosen  works — the  print,  too,  is  distinct  and  clear, 
and  the  paper  very  good.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
to  have  cheaper  good  literature. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holt  Land,  &c  &c, 
by  AlphonSe  de  la  Martin e,  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  2  vols.  Phil.:  Caret,  Lea 
&  Blanch ard.  For  sale  in  New- York  by  Wiley 
&  Long. — These  are  not  volumes  of  travels  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  but  the  vivid  and  po- 
etical impressions  and  imaginations  of  a  man  of 
genius,  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  wandering  over 
the  Holy  Land,with  a  heart  deeply  touched  by  its 
past  history,  and  its  associations  with  the  great  in- 
cidents of  our  religion. 

The  translation  is  well  done,  and  we  do  not  err 
in  predicting  for  these  volumes  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  We  have  no  room  for  extracts  to-day, 
but  shall  return,  more  than  once,  to  their  pages  for 
gleanings  for  our  columns. 

Old  Maids  ;  their  varieties,  characters,  and  con- 
ditions. New  York,  C.  Shepard.— This  little 
volume  is  written  in  an  agreeable  vein,  and  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  Let  the  following  extract  avouch 
our  words : 

There  is,  without  doubt,  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  all  women,  a  passionate  longing — an  almost  ir- 
repressible desire,  for  the  society  and  companion- 
ship of  man.  It  is  an  instinct  woven  into  their 
moral  and  physical  structure, — it  is  a  passion 
which  grows  with  tljelr  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  their  strength.  It  has  mingled  with  their 
dreams,  and  formed  the  subject  of  their  mid-day 
reveries. 

The  bashful  maiden,  whose  deep  fringed  eye- 
lids half  conceal  the  liquid  lustre  of  her  hazel  eyes, 
seats  herself  pensively,  away  from  observation, 
perchance,  in  the  deep  recess  of  some  gothic  win- 
dow, or  on  some  grassy  bank,  arched  overhead  by 
the  "  giants  of  the  wood,"  tfnd  there  is  a  voice  and  a 
mystery  around  her. — This  is  the  "  spirit  of  Love, 
felt  everywhere  ;"  it  finds  a  kindred  feeling  in  the 


Weof  love^— But  the  maiden  is  not  alone  in  her 
solitude — her  heart  is  filled  with  the  image  of  some 
ideal  being  created  by  her  heated  fancy.  It  come* 
at  her  bidding,  shadowy  and  unreal;  and  she 
steeps  her  soul  in  tenderness,  and  with  enamored 
accents  of  delight,  betrays  how  profound,  how  in- 
tense and  overpowering  is  the  desire  lo  love  and 
I  to  be  loved.  It  requires  only  that  some  congenial 
"  spirit  shall  approach  her,  and  the  whole  torrent  of 
her  affections  will  be  let  loose  upon  him ;  one  (ouch, 
or  one  look  that  stirred  the  chord  of  her  feelings, 
would  fix  her  destiny;  any  incident,  however  tri- 
vial, that  developed^  a  correspondent  tone  of  sensi- 
bility in  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  would  make  him 
the  idol  of  her  young  heart, — and  yet  this  creature, 
whose  very  frame  is  love,  lives  and  dies  an  Old 
Maid. 

The  passions  that  are  coursing  through  her 
veins,  may  indeed  re-act  fearfully  upon  herself; 
her  face  may  blanch — her  eye  may  lose  some  por- 
tion of  its  brightness — her  step  may  become  less 
elastic — and  tender  melancholy  may  invest  her 
with  a  double  charm.  But  year  after  year  rolls 
over  her  head,  and  finds  her  still "  in  maiden  medi- 
tation." Her  friends,  one  by  one,  visit  the  Hyme- 
neal Altar;  perhaps  her  own  sisters,  amongst 
whom  she  is  "  the  bright,  the  fair  one,"  become 
brides* — She  rejects  offer  after  offer,  and,  at  length 
is  marked  out  by  her  family  as  an" Old  Maid," 
who  wonder  why  Mr.  So-and-so  was  rejected-— 
11  an  excellent  man  " — a  good  fortune,"  &c.  &c — 
and  delicately  hint,  that  she  had  better  "  have  made 
hay  while  the  sun  shone." 

Gentle  creature,  thou  hast  preserved  in  all  their 
pristine  purity,  thy  feminine  attributes — thou  hast 
brooded  so  long  over  the  love  dwelling  in  thy 
heart — that  man's  cold,  selfish  and  calculating  af- 
fection is  utterly  unworthy  thy  acceptance.  The 
one  who  could  alone  have  fixed  thy  vehement  long- 
ing— has  never  appeared ;  thou  art  too  pure,  too 
good,  too  holy,  for  those  who  would  have  wedded 
thee ;  for  thy  heart  would  have  broken,  and  thou 
would'st  have  sunk  into  a  premature  grave,  when 
the  sad  truth  had  come  upon  thee — that  man's  ten- 
derness, devotion  and  admiration,  are  changeable 
aad  perishable.  When  thou  hadst  left  thy  quiet 
home,  and  fixed  thine  affections  so  firmly,  that  to 
break  the  bond  would  have  been  destruction,  thou 
would'st  have  found,  u  that  one  was  lost  in  certain- 
ty and  one  in  joy ;"  and  then  thou  would'st  have 
pined  and  withered  like  a  beautiful  exotic,  removed 
from  its  own  bright  clime  to  another  region,  where 
factitious  heat  and  unnatural  stimuli  are  made  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  pure  and  invigorating  rays 
of  its  native  sun.  The  struggle  has  been  severe; 
but  thou  hast  triumphed  nobly  over  sensual  temp- 
tations— thou  hast  kept,  in  all  its  integrity,  the 
"sea  of  love/'  whose  turbuleat  heavings disturbed 
thy  young  imaginations ;  and  it  is  now  ready  to 
overflow  on  every  deserving:  thing  that  comes  be- 
fore thee.  Thy  sisters  and  friends  smile  at  thy 
philanthropy,  and  sneer  at  thy  simplicity ;  for  their 
love  and  their  singleness  of  rjurpose  have  either 
evaporated,  or  have  assumed  a  direction  widely 
apart  from  those  golden  hopes  and  joys  which 
"  maidens  dretro  of,  when  they  think  of  love." — 
These  thou  hast  kept  in  all  their  origisaLbright- 
ness,  and  now,  though  the  frost  of  forty  winters 
has  pressed  upon  thee,  thou  art  still  a  maiden— in 
mind  and  heart 


The  Edinburgh  Retiew,  for  July,  1835—being 
No.  XVIII.  of  Foster's  re-publication.— Another 
of  these  very  cheap  and  very  valuable  re-publica- 
tions by  Foster  is  here  presented  to  us.  The  first 
paper  in  this  number  of«the  Edinburgh,  on. Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution, 
is  of  the  highest  order.  There  are  o^ier  very  good 
articles  in  it. 

Religious  Ultraism  ;  A  Sermon,  delivered  Au- 
gust 25th,  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Hunter,  as  Pastor  of  the  first  Congregational 
church,  in  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  by 
Wm.  B.  Sprague,  DD.  pastor  of  the  second  Pres- 
byterian church  Albany;  Albany,  Paceard  & 
Van  Benthutsen. — On  a  former  occasion,  we 
spoke  of  the  distinguished  clergyman  whose  ser- 
mon is  now  before  us,  as  a  "  bold  man,"  for  ven- 
turing to  speak  plainly,  unpopular  truths.    The 


breast  ofthe  coy  maiden;  and,  in  luxurious  medi-     epithet  is  alike  applicable  to  this  discourse,  which 
union,  she  lives,  in  the  space  of  one  brief  hour,  a  II  arraigns  the  ufafe*  of  the  day,  in  religion  «nd 


morals,  before  the  bar  of  reason  and  revelatioB 
and  convicts  it  of  much  evil.  It  is  no  small  service, 
in  our  judgment,  rendered  to  rational  piety,  and 
humble,  unostentatious  moral  worth,  thus  to  strip 
the  Pharisees  of  the  day,  of  the  garb  of  righteous- 
ness, by  virtue  of  which  they  delude  so  many  «to 
pernicious  extremes,  while  they  disdainfully  use 
all,  who  will  not  fall  in  with  their  rash  views. 

We  commend  this  sermon  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir;  Bos- 
ton, Chas.  Bowen  ;  -for  sale  in  New  York,  by 
Freeman  Hitnt  d>  Co. — This  whole  pretty  annual  is 
American — the  designs,  engravings,  and  literary 
'  matter — and  it  "is  certainly  deserving  of  much 
praise,  for  so  successful  an  effort,  where,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  success  is  so  difficult. 

This  volume,  too,  is  much  larger  in  contents  than 
hei  etofore,  and  the  literary  matter,  is  much  of  it, 
very  clever.  We  would  particularly  instance 
"  Wealth  and  Fatkion."  Of  the  Engravings,  "Bea- 
trice? and  u  The  Wreck  at  Sea?  please  us  most 

The  Magnolia,  for  1836,  edited  by  Henry  W. 
Herbert:  New  York,  Monson  Bancroft. — A 
new,  and  by  for,  the  handsomest  annual  ever  pub- 
lished iu  America.  Its  Engravings  are  surpassing- 
ly beautiful — its  pages,  typography,  and  bind- 
ing, all  that  taste  and  luxury  could  desire,or  supply; 
and  its  literary  matter  of  high  merit  New  York 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  bijou. 

The  Editor  has  done  his  part  well ;  and  as  this  is 
the  first  of  the  Magnolias — we  hope  it  is  only  the 
first  of  a  long  series  to  come — we  must  not  dismiss 
it,  without  a  specimen  of  his  contributions.  We 
take  the  following  : — 

THE    DEATH  OP  SOTO. 

By  the  Author  of"  The  Brothers." 

But  wind  me  In  In  a  banner  bright— 

A  banner  of  Castile — 
And  let  the  war  drums  round  me  roll, 
■    The  trumpet*  o'er  me  peal  ! 
And  bury  me  at  noon  of  night, 

When  gone  is  the  sultry  gleam— 
At  noon  of  night,  or  torched  light, 

In  the  Muwieeippi's  stream. 

It  was  the  eventmg  of  a  sultry  day,  sultry  almost 
beyond  endurance,  although  the  season  had  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  early  spring  time — the  sun, 
though  shrouded  from  human  eyes  by  a  dense  veil 
of  moist  and  clammy  vapor,  was  pouring  down  a 
flood  of  intolerable  heat  upon  the  pathless  cane- 
breaks,  the  deep  bayous — haunts  of  the  voracious 
and  unseemly  alligator — and  the  forests,  steaming 
with  excess  of  vegetation,  through  which  the  end- 
less river  rolled  its  dark  current.  On  a  steep  bluff, 
projecting  into  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  some  nameless  tributary  and  the  vast 
Mississippi,  stood  the  dwelling  of  the  first  white 
man  that  ever  trod  those  boundless  solitudes.  It 
was  a  rude  and  shapeless  edifice  of  logs,  hewn  from 
the  cypresses  and  cedars  of  the  swamp,  which  lay 
outstretched  for  a  thousand  miles  around,  by  'hands 
unused  to  aught  of  base  or  menial  labor;'  yet 
were  there  certain  marks  of  comfort,  and  even  of 
luxury,  to  be  traced  in  the  decorations  and  appli- 
ances of  that  log  cabin ;  a  veil  of  sea-green  silk  was 
drawn  across  the  aperture  which  perforated  the 
massy  t»mbers  of  the  wall ;  a  heavy  drapery  of 
crimson  velvet,  decked  with  a  fringe  and  embroi- 
dery of  ^old,  was  looped  up  to  the  two  lintals,  as  if 
to  admit  whatever  breath  of  air  might  sweep 
along  the  channel  of  the  river.  Nor  were  these 
all ;— a  lofty  staff  wis  pitched  before  the  door, 
from  which  drooped,  in  gorgeous  folds,  the 
yellow  banner,  rich  with  the  castled  blazon- 
ry of  Spain;  and  beside  it  a  tall  warrior — 
sheathed  from  head  to  heel  in  burnished  armor, 
with  gilded  spur,  and  belted  brand — stalked  to  and 
fro,  as  though  he  were  on  duty  upon  some  tented 
plain,  in  his  own  land  of  chivalry  and  song.  At  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear  might  be  observed  a  camp, 
if  by  that  name  might  be  designated  a  confused 
assemblage  of  huts,  suited  for  the  accommodation 
of  five  hundred  men  ;  horses  were  picqueted 
around ;  spears,  decked  with  pennon  and  pennon- 
cel,  and  all  the  braver)'  of  knightly  warfare,  were 
planted  before  the  dwellings  of  their  owners ;  sen* 
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tiiteb.  in  gleaming  mail,  paced  their  accustomed 
round.  But  in  thai  strange  encampment,  there  was 
no  mirth,  no  bustle— not  even  the  low  hum  of  cou- 
verse,  or  the  noto  of  preparation.  The  soldiers 
glided  to  and  fro,  with  humbled  gait  and  sad  de- 
meanor ;  the  fiery  chargers  drooped  their  proud 
heads  to  the  ground,  and  appeared  to  lack  sufficient 
animation  to  dash  aside  the  swarms  of  venomous 
flies,  that  battened,  as  it  seemed,  upon  their  very 
life  blood ;  the  huge  blood-hounds,  those  dread 
auxiliaries  of  Spanish  warfare,  of  which  a  score  or 
two  were  visible  among  the  cabins,  lay  slumbering 
in  listless  indolence,  or  dragged  themselves  along, 
nfter  the  heels  of  their  masters,  With  slouching 
crests,  and  in  attitudes  widely  different  from  the 
Aeroe  activity  of  their  usual  motions.  Pestilence 
end  famine  were  around  them,  on  the  thick  and 
breezeless  air— in  the  dark  waters,  in  the  deep  mo- 
rass, and  in  the  vaults  of  the  pine  forest,  the 
seeds  of  death  were  floating — avengers  or  the 
luckless  tribes,  already  scattered  or  enslaved  by 
-the  iron  arm  of  European  war.  Oh — how  did  they 
pine  for  the  clear  streams  of  Gaudalquiver,  or  the 
Tiney  banks  of  Xerea,  for  the  breezy  slopes  of  the 
Apuxarras,  or  the  snow  clad  summits  of  their  na- 
tive Sierras— those  fated  followers  of  the  Demon 
Gold.  How  did  their  recollection  doat  upon  the 
waving  palms,  the  orange  groves,  the  huertas  and 
meads  of  fair  Grenada  \  In  vain,  in  vain ! — Of  all 
those  gallant  hundreds,  who  had  leaped  in  con- 
fidence and  hope,  f**om  their  proud  brjgantines, 
upon  the  glowing  shores  of  Florida,  glittering 
in  polished  steel,  and  "  very  gallant  with  silk 
upon  silk,1*  who  had  traversed  the  wild  country 
of  the  Appalachians,  who  had  seen  the  gleam  of 
Spanish  arms,  reflected  from  the  black  streams  of 
Alabama,  who  had  made  the  boundless  praries  of 
Missouri  ring  with  the  unr.choed  notes  of  the  Cas- 
tilian trumpet,  who  had  spread  the  terrors  of  the 
Spanish  name,  with  all  its  barbarous  accompani- 
ments of  havoc  and  slaughter,  through  wilds  un- 
trod  before,  by  feet  of  civilized  man.-— Of  all  those 
gallant  hundreds,  but  a  weak  and  wasted  moiety, 
was  destined  to  reach  the  shores  of  their  far  further- 
land,  and  that— not  as  they  had  fondly  deemed,  in 
the  pride,  the  exultation,  and  the  health  of  con- 
quest, but  in  w*nt,  and  heaviness  and  wo. 

The  arrows  of  the  Savage,  and  the  yet  fiercer 
arrows  of  the  plague,  dearly  repaid  the  injuries 
that  they  had  wreaked  already,  on  the  wretched 
nntives ;  dearly  repaid,  too,  ns  it  were,  by  anticipa- 
tion, the  wrongs  that  ihcir  children,  and  their  child- 
ren's children,  should  wreak,  in  long  perspective  on 
the  forest-dwellers  of  the  west. 

There,  in  that  lonely  hut,  there  lay  the  proud- 
est spirit,  the  bravest  heart,  the  mightiest  intellect, 
the  favorite  comrade  of  Pizarro — the  joint  conquer- 
or of  Peru ! — There  lay  Hernando  de  Soto ;  his  fiery 
energies,  even  more  than  the  hot  fever,  wearing 
away  his  mortal  frame ;  his  massive  brow  clogged 
with  the  black  sweat  of  death ;  his  eye  that  had 
flashed  the  more  brilliantly,  the  deadlier  was  the 
peril— dim  and  filmy;  hio  high  heart  sick — sick 
and  fearful,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  followers  j 
his  hopes  of  conquest,  fame,  dominion,  gone  like 
the  leaves  of  autumn !  There  he  lay,  miserably 
perishing  by  inches,  the  discoverer  of  a  world — a 
world,  never  destined  to  bless  or  him  or  his  poster- 
ity, with  its  redundant  riches. 

Beside  his  pallet-bed  was  assembled  a  group  of 
men,  the  least  renowned  of  whom  might  well  have 
led  a  royal  army  to  the  battle  for  a  crown.  But 
their  frames  we.-e^  grant  nnd  emaciated,  their 
cheeks  furrowed  with  the  lines  of  care  and  agony, 
both  of  the  mind  and  body  ;  their  eyes  wet 
with  the  scenes  of*  bitterness.  The  dark  cowled 
priests  had  administered  the  Inst  rites  of  religion  to 
the  dying  warrior,  and  now  watched,  in  breathless 
silence,  the  parting  of  his  spirit.  An  Indian  maid- 
en, of  rare  symetry,  and  loveliness  that  would  have 
been  deemed  exquisite  in  the  brightest  halls  of  old 
Castile,  leaned  over  his  pillow,  wiping  the  cold  dew 
Iron  the  conquerors  brow,  with  her  long  jetty 
locks,  and  fanning  off  the  myriads  of  voracious  in- 
sects, that  thronged  the  tainted  air  !  There  was 
not  a  sound  in  the  crowded  chamber,  save  the  heavy 
sob  like  breathings  of  the  dying  man,  and  the  oc- 
casional whining*  of  a  tall  hound,  the  noblest  of  his 
race,  which  sat  errct,  gazing  with  almost  human 
intelligence  upon  thepaUd  features  of  his  lord. 

Suddenly  a  light  draught  of  air  was  perceptible, 
the  silken  veil  fluttered  inwards,  and  a  heavy  rust- 
ling sound  was  audible  from  without.  As  the 
huge  folds  of  the  banner  swayed  in  the  rising 
breeze,  a  sensible  coolness  pervaded  the  heated 
chamber,  and  reached  the  languid  brow  of  J)e  Soto,  II 


who  had  lain  for  the  last  half  hour  in  seeming 
lethargy.  Heavily,  and  with  a  painful  expression, 
he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow. 

"  Moscoso,"  he  said,  "  Moscoso,  art  thou  near 
me  ? — my  eyes  wax  dim,  and  it  will  soon  be  over. 
Art  thou,  for  I  would  speak  with  thee  ?w 

"  Noble  De  Soto,  I  am  beside  thee,''  he  replied, 
"  say  on :  I  hear  and  mark  thee  l" 

"  Give  me  thy  hand !"  Then,  as  he  received  it, 
he  raised  it  slowly  on  hteh,  and  continued  in  clear 
and  unfaltering  tones,  though  evidently  with  an 
effort.—"  True,  friend  and  follower)  by  this  right 
hand,  that  lias  so  often  fought  beside  by  own  $  by 
this  right  hand,  I  do  adjure  tbee,  to  observe  and  to 
obey  these  my  last  mandates." 

"  Shall  I  swear  it  ?"  cried  the  stern  warrior,  whom 
he  addressed  in  a  tone  and  voice  rendered  thick  and 
husky  by  the  violence  of  his  excitement. — "  Shall 
Iswearii?w 

"  Swear  not,  Moscoso ! — leave  oaths  to  paltry 
burghers,  and  to  cringing  vassals — but  pledge  me 
the  unblemished  honor  of  a  Castilian  noble — so  shall 
I  die  in  peace !" 

"By  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  Castilian  noble 
— as  I  am  a  born  hidalgo*  and  a  belted  knight,  I 
promise  thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  deed,  and 
word,  and  thought,  to  do  thy  bidding  1" 

"Then,  by  this  token,"  and  he  drew  a  massive 
ring  from  his  own  wasted  hand,  and  placed  it  on 
the  finger  of  Moscoso,  "  then,  by  this  token,  do  I 
name  thee  my  successor — thee,  the  leader  of  the 
host,  and  Captain  General  of  Spain !  Sound  trum- 
pets— heralds  make  proclamation !"  A  moment  or 
t\\;o  elapsed,  and  the  wild  flourish  of  the  trumpets 
was  heard  without,  and  the  sonorous  voice  of  the 
heralds  making  proclamation;  they  ceased;  but 
there  was  no  shout  of  triumph,  or  applause* 

"Ha,  by  St.  Jago  I"  cried  the  dying  chic^  "Ha, 
by  St  Jago,  but  this  must  not  be ;  'tis  ominous  and 
evil !  Go  forth,  then  Jasco,  and  bid  them  sound 
again,  and  let  my  people  shout  for  this,  their  loyal 
l?ader.M 

It  was  dore,  and  a  «leam  of  triumphant  satisfac- 
tion shot  across  his  hollow  features.  He  spoke 
again,  but  it  wus  with  a  feeble  voice. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going,  whence 
there  is  no  return!    Now  mark  me, — by  your 
plighted  word,  I  do  command  you ;  battle  no  far- 
ther—strive with  the  fates  no  farther— for  the  fates* 
are  adverse !    Conquer  not  thou  this  region — for  I 
have  conquered  it,  and  it  is  mine!  mine,  mine, 
though  dying! — Mine  it  shall  be,  though  dead  !— 
March  to  the  const  as  best  ye  may,  build  ye  such 
vessels  cs  may  bear  ye  from  the  mam,  and  save 
this  remnant  of  my  people !    "Wilt  thou  do  this— 
as  thou  hast  pledged  thyself  to  do  it,  noble  Mos- 
coso?" 
"By  all  my  hopes,  I  will !" 
"  Me,  then,  me  shall  ye  bury  thus !    Not  with 
lamentations,  not  with  womanish  tears,  not  with 
vile  sorrow,  but  with  the  rejoicing  anthem,  with  the 
blare  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  strong  music  of  the 
drum !    Ye  shall  sheathe  me  in  my  mail,  with  my 
h«lmct  on  my  head,  and  my  spur  on  my  heel ! — 
With  my  sword  in  my  hand,  shall  ye  bury  me— 
and  with  a  banner  of  Castile  for  my  shroud !    In 
the  depths  of  the  river— of  my  nyer — shall  ye 
bury  me !  with  lighted  torch  and  volleyed  musket- 
ry, at  the  mid  hour  of  night !    For  am  I  not  a  con- 
queror— a  conqueror  of  a  world — a  conqueror  with 
none  to  brave  my  arm,  or  to  gainsay  my  bidding? 
Where,  where  is  the  man,  savage  or  civilized — 
Christian  or  heathen — Indian  or  Spaniard,  who 
hath  defied  Hcrnan  de  Soto,  and  not  perished  from 
the  earth  ?    Death  is  upon  mo — death  from  the 
Lord  of  earth  and  heaven !  •  To  Him  I  do  submit 
me — but  to  mortal,  never !" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  warder  entered  the  low  door- 
way, and  whispered  a  brief  message  to  Moscoso. — 
Slight  as  was  the  sounds,  and  dim  as  hanged  the 
senses  of  De  Soto,  he  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
soldier,  and  eagerly  enquired  the  purport  of  the 
news ! 

"  A  messenger,"  wos  the  reply,"  an  Indian  run- 
ner, from  the  JS'atche^.,, 

"  Admit  him — he  bears  submission — admit  him, 
so  shall  I  die  with  triumph  in  my  heart." 

The  Indian  entered — a  man  of  stern  features, 
and  of  well  nigh  giant  stature.  His  head,  shaven 
to  the  chivalrous  scalp-lock,  was  decked  with  the 
plumes  of  the  war-eagle,  mingled  with  the  feathers 
of  a  gayer  hue, — his  throat  was  circled  by  a  neck- 
lass,  strung  from  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  j 
cougar,  fearfully  mixed  with  tufts  of  human  hair —  J 
his  lineaments  were  covered  with  the  black  war  I 
paint,— in,  one  hand  he  bqre  the  crimson,  war-pjpe,  I 


and  in  the  other  the  well  known  emblem  of  Indian 
hostility,  a  buudlo  of  shafts  bound  in  the  skin  of 
the  rattle  snake.  With  a  noiseless  step,  he  crdssed 
the  chamber,  he  flung  the  deadly  gift  upon  the 
death-bed  Of  De  Soto— he  raised  the  red  pipe  to 
his  lips— he  pufled  the  smoke — and  then,  in  the 
wild  accents  of  his  native  tongue,  bore  to  the  Span- 
iards the  defiance  of  his  tribe,  concluding  bis  speech 
with  the  oft  heard  and  unforgotten  cadences  of  the 
war-hoop ! 

As  the  dying  leader  caught  the  raised  tone  of 
the  Indian's  words,  his  eye  had  Ijgutenedj  and  his 
brow  contracted  mtd  a  writhing  form !  He  knew 
the  import  of  his  speech,  by  the  modulations  of  hu 
voice,  hie  lips  quivered — his  chest  heaved — his 
hands  clutched  the  thin  coverlid,  as  though  they 
were  grappling  to  the  lance  or  rapier.  Tho  wild 
notes  of  the  war-hoop  rang  through  his  ears — and 
in  death,  in  death  itseif,  the  ruling  passion  was 
prevalent — manifestly — terribly  prevalent ! 

He  sprung  to  his  feet— his  form  dilating,  and  hi* 
features  flushing  with  all  the  energy  of  life.  "  St. 
Jago,w  he  shouted*  "  for  Spain  I  for  Spain  I — Soto 
and  victory,"  and  with  an  impotent  effort  to  strike, 
he  fell  flat  upon  his  face,  at  the  feet  of  the  Indian 
who  had  provoked  his  dying  indignation ! 

They  raised  him — but  a  flood  of  gore  had  gush- 
ed from  eyes,  mouth,  can — he  had  burst  some  one 
of  the  larger  vessels— and  was  already  lifeless  ere 
he  struck  the  ground ! 

The  sun.  had  even  now  sunk  below  the  horizon, 
and  ere  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  had  been 
completed,  it  was  already  midnight  Five  hundred 
torches  of  the  resinous  pine  tree  flashed  with  their 
crimson  reflections  on  the  turbid  water,  as  the  berks 
glided  over  its  surface,  bearing  tlie  warrior  to  hie 
last  home* 

A  train  of  Cowl? d  priests,  with  pix,  and  crucifix, 
and  steaming  censer,  floated  in  the  van,  making 
the  vaulted  woods  to  echo  the  high  notes  of  the  Te 
Deume>chanted  in  liett  of  the  mournful  Miserere 
over  the  mortal  part  of  that  ill*fa(ed  wait ior. 

But  as  the  canoe  came  onward  in  which  the 
corpse  was  placed— seated  erect,  as  he  had  ordered 
it,  with  the  good  sword  in  the  dead  hand,  the  po- 
lished helmet  glancing  above  the  sunken  features, 
and  the  gav  banner  of  Castile  floating  like  a  man- 
tle from  the  shoulders— the  pealing  notes  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  roll  of  the  battle-drum,  and  the 
Spanish  war-cry — "  St.  Jago  for  Do  Soto  cjkI  for 
Spain" — and  the  crash  of  the  volleying  aquebuses 
might  be  heard,  startling  the  wild  beasts,  and  the 
wilder  Indians,  of  the  forest,  for  leagues  around. 

There  was  a  deep  pause— -a  de?p,  deep  prune — 
a  sullen  splash— and  every  torch  was  extinguished. 
"  The  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  slept  beneath 
the  waters.  He  had  crossed  a  targe  part  of  tne 
Continent  in  search  of  gold,  and  found  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  his  buri.il  place." 

The  NoRTn  American  Review  has,  as  we 
learn,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  Palfrey.  It 
cannot  fail,  under  such  guidance,  at  least,  to  main- 
tain its  well  earned  reputation,  and  its  truly  na- 
tional character. 

We  are  afraid  that,  both  in  respect  of  this  Re- 
view, and  of  the  American  Qttartcrly,  New  York 
hardly  does  its  duty.  They  both  deserve  support 
as  periodicals  crediublo  to  our  literature — and  this 
city,  so  lavith  of  expenditure  in  other  metiers, 
should  not  be  niggard  in  their  support 


From  a  paper  in  the  last  American  Quarterly,  en  .Ye- 

tional  Defence. 

The  consideration  of  the  militia  force,  and  ef  the 
means  of  giving  it  efficiency,  -without  obstructing 
the  recruiting  service  of  the  regular  army,  come* 
next  to  be  considered.  Nor  is  it  of  secondary  im- 
portance, when  wo  have  regard  only  to  its  own  iu- 
fluence  upon  the  defence  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  officers  who  have  seen 
service  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  that  tbc  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  furnishes  the  finest 
material  for  a  militaty  force,  which  exists  in  any 
part  of  the  world.    Yet,  as  our  militia  is  at  present 
constituted,  it  has  been  reasonably  doubted,whet;i. 
er  its  employment  upon  emergencies  has  been  pro 
ductive  of  most  good  or  evil  to  the  military  charac- 
ter of  our  country.    The  same  description  of  force 
which  fled  at  North  Point  without  seeing  an  ene" 
my;  which  broke  at  Pittsburgh  upon  the.  fire"- 
fire;  which  refused  to  cross  at  Ctueenctown  t 
complete  a  victory  already  gained ;  manned.  *h. 
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>veak  line*  at  New  Orleans,  from  which  a  superior 
regular  force  retired  completely  beaten ;  and  foiled 
at  Plattsburgh,  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  wars. 
It  is  therefore  certain  thut  no  reliance  can  be  plac- 
ed upon  the  effects  a  militia  force,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized, will  produce;  for  by  circumstances 
not  to  be  predicted,  it  may  either  achieve  victory, 
or  ensure  defeat.  This  must  always  be  the  case, 
so  long  as  citizens  are  called  on  sudden  emergen* 
cics  from  their  homes,  to  act  as  soldiers,  and  are 
retained  no  longer  in  service  than  is  sufficient  to 
give  them  a  distaste  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
without  instilling  either  habits  of  discipline,  or  a 
knowledge  of  military  evolutions.  In  addition,  the 
ilemoraltzing  influence  of  a  succession  of  calls, 
which  may  reach  a  whole  population,  is  not  to  be 
disregarded ;  for  if  the  moral  character  of  the  de- 
based may  be  raised  by  tho  influence  of  military 
honor,  and  curbed  by  the  regularity  of  military  dis- 
cipline, it  is  no  less  true,  that  a  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  profession  of  arms,  incapacitates  for 
steady  civil  industry. 

The  calls  for  the  milita,  then,  should  be  of  such  a 
nature,  thai  the  subject  of  them  must  Know,  that 
his  civil  occupations  are  to  be  at  an  end,  at  any 
rate,  for  a  term  of  years,  and  that  his  own  comforts 
will  be  promoted  by  his  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
his  new  business,  and  at  the  same  time  abstaining 
from  the  vices  which  have  sometimes  been  consider- 
ed the  reproach  of  the  life  of  a  camp,  but  which 
liave  never  failed  to  influence  a  draughted  militia. 
[ I  is  to  a  military  force  alone,  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  citizens  indiscriminately,  and  officered  by 
the  authority  of  the  States,  although  acting  under 
the  call  of  the  general  government,  that  the  defence 
of  the  country  can  be  safely  intrusted.  Two  wtys 
have  witnessed  at  their  close,  regular  armies  dis- 
missed, in  the  one  place  without  pay,  in  the  other 
almost  with  disgrace,  and  it  is  noL.in  the  nature  of 
things  that  such  events  can  be  repeated  without 
danger.  U  is  calculating  too  much  upon  human 
virtue,  to  hope  that  on  any  future  occasion,  a  large 
and  perhaps  successful  regular  army,  shall  not  be 
at  the  beck  of  its  commander,  to  do  whatever  he 
may  dictate ;  nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  if  in  prepon- 
derating force,  they  will  assent  to  be  disbanded, 
when  the  purpose  tor  which  they  are  raised  is  ful- 
filled. It  is  far  otherwise  with  a  militia  force.— 
However  powerfully  they  may  be  attached  to  their 
standards  by  patriotism  or  discipline,  a  return  to 
their  firesides  will  be  a  reward  instead  of  a  pun- 
ishment, and  the  news  of  a  peace  will  be  hailed  by 
such  a  force  with  joy,  when  to  regulars  it  will  con- 
vey the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  their  occupation 
liemg  gone. 

That  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  induce  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  and 
danger*  of  military  service  without  a  murmur,  was 
fully  proved  during  the  late  war,  in  which  no  small 
portion  of  the  population  was  actually  called  into 
service.  But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  such  a  pop- 
ulation, that  such  a  service  sjiould  be  rendered  as 
little  onerous  as  possible,  by  confining  it  to  the  least 
number  of  individuals.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
deciding  upon  an  organization  in  time  of  peace,  by 
which  the  persons  to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  war, 
shall  be  pointed  out,  and  the  manner  of  designating 
them,  and  fixing  the  order  of  rotation,  rendered  pre- 
cise and  definite. 

The  largest  eall  yet  made  upon  the  militia,  was 
for  100,000  men,  and  thi**may  be  safely  taken  as 
the  maximum  that  can  ever  be  demanded  in  any 
future  war.    In  fact  the  means  of  concentration  at 
any  given  point,  by  the  improved  modes  of  con* 
veyonce,  are  so  much  greater  than  they  formerly 
were,  that  a  much  less  force  would  be  needed  than 
was  necessary  on  former  occasions.    A  force  of  this 
amount  ought  to  be  at  once  called  for  by  law,  al- 
though in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  draughts 
from  militia  of  all  classes  and  ages,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized ;  it  might  be  formed  into  102  battalions  of 
infantry,  organized  into  17  brigades.    Each  batta- 
lion should  be  composed  of  eight  companies  or  pla- 
toons of  32  files,  and  would  make  with  officers,  800 
men.    To  the  17  brigades  should  be  attached  34 
companies  of  artillery,  and  as  many  squadrons  of 
cavalry,    The  force  at  first  drawn,  should  be  di- 
vided according  to  their  aces,  into  sbfcclasses,  one 
of  which  should  be  discharged  annually.     The 
place  of  this  class,  and  of  all  vacancies  by  death  or 
removal,  should  be  supplied  by  annual  draughts 
from  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  90  and  86. 
The  draughts  thus  constituted  should  be  assembled 
in  the  largest  body  that  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion would  admit  of,  as  many  times  in  the  year  as 
the  militia  of  the  several  states  if  now  usually  coll- 


ed out,  but  separate  from  those  not  designated  by 
lot,  and  under  the  command  of  the  officers  designa- 
ted from  the  general  body  for  the  purpose.  For 
non-attendance  at  such  parades,  nd  other  penalty 
than  a  pecuniary  fine  should  be  imposed.  An  op- 
tion should,  however,  be  left  to  die  several  States 
to  substitute  in  whole  or  in  part  for  draughts  from 
the  militia,  volunteer  corps  having  a  term  of  service 
of  six  years,  provided  they  be  officered,  and  orga- 
nized it  conformity  with  the  war  establishment  of 
the  United  States  ;  say,  in  battalions  of  eight  pla- 
toons, each  of  thirty- two  files,  but  with  the  privi- 
lege that  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number, 
making  a  formation  of  two  in  depth,  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  present,  except  wheu  called  into  active 
service  and  put  upon  pay.  The  laws  of  the  seve- 
ral States  give  privileges  to  volunteer  corps  enrolled 
for  a  term  shorter  than  that  of  the  usual  military 
liability,  and  who  equip  and  arm  themselves, 
which  would  ensure  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
forco  of  this  sort,  if  put  under  some  one  general 
regulation.  But  such  general  and  uniform  regula- 
tion is  necessary,  if  we  wish  to  do  away  the  ridi- 
cule which  is  beginning  to  attach  itself  to  our  citi- 
zen soldiers.  This  ridicule,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is 
not  unmerited,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  those 
who  have  seen  service  in  our  trained  bands,  are  far 
less  fitted  to  make  good  troops  than  if  they  had 
never  donned  an  uniform.  All  this  reproach  may, 
however,  be  done  away,  by  making  the  volunteer 
battalions  permanent,  discharging  and  receiving 
equal  numbers  annually,  and  conferring  the  privi- 
leges due  to  voluntary  service,  only  upon  those 
who  perform  it  in  a  corps  designated  by  the  State 
government,  in  lieu  of  a  drafted  militia,  as  ready  to 
bo  called  at  any  moment  into  the  general  service. — 
To  the  sense  of  pride  which  our  volunteers  have 
exhibited,  however  mis-directed  on  most  occasions, 
may  be  safely  committed  the  care  of  providing  in- 
struction in  manoeuvres  and  tactics.  *  It  is  other- 
wise with  those  called  out  by  draught.  To  give 
these  a  chance  of  being  speedily  rendered  efficient 
when  embodied  for  service,  their  non-com- 
missioned officers,  to  the  number  of  fifty-six 
to  each  battalion,  ought  to  be  kept  in  pay, 
and  in  constant  service.  These  would  form  a 
company,  which  should  be  commanded  by  the  ad- 
jutant of  the  battalion,  who  should  also  be  in  con- 
stant service,  and  by  three  other  officers  of  the  bat- 
talion serving  in  monthly  rotation.  In  tins  way  a 
school  for  military  knowledge  would  be  formed  for 
each  portion  of  the  militia,  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  duties  both  of  soldier  and  officer,  would  be 
communicated.  The  expense  of  such  arrange- 
ment would  indeed  nearly  equal  that  of  our  pres- 
ent military  force,  but  as  it  would  ensure  the  action 
of  a  well  appointed  army  of  100,000  men  upon 
any  emergency,  it  would  be  more  than  defrayed  for 
whole  years,  by  the  saving  which  would  ensue  in 
a  few  weeks  of  war.  It  would,  moreover  furnish 
a  mode  of  distributing  surplus  revenues  among  the 
States,  to  which  no  pretended  or  actual  constitu- 
tional objection  could  apply. 

In  case  of  any  alarm  of  war,  the  whole  or  any 
required  part  of  the  battalions,  might  be  at  once 
embodied  and  called  into  service  ;  first  the  men 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  extended  to  four 
years,  and  in  case  of  evasion,  the  whole.  A  call  of 
this  sort  to  the  extent  of  twenty-four  battalions, 
would  af  once  set  tree  the  whole  of  the  regular 
force,  from  the  duty  of  garrisons,  and  to  this  the 
militia  battalions  ought  of  course  to  be  devoted 
until  time  had  been  afforded  to  mature  their  disci- 
pline. 

If,  upon  a  call  for  the  active  service  of  the  militia, 
substitutes  were  accepted,  not,  however,  to  enter 
into  the  militia,  but  to  be  embodied  in  the  regular 
army,  and  to  serve  for  the  war,  a  large  accession 
would  be  at  once  mode  to  the  regular  force  ;  and 
as  the  demands  for  substitutes  in  the  militia,  and 
for  recruits,  would  no  longer  conflict  with  each 
other,  the  filling  up  of  the  regular  array  to  the  war 
establishment,  might  be  almost  insured  by  sailing 
the  draughted  militia  into  service.  The  pay,  too, 
of  the  forced  levies  of  militia,  ought  not  to  equal 
that  of  the  enlisted  army,  and  thus  there  would  be 
many  who  would  prefer  to  pass  from  the  militia 
ranks  to  those  of  the  standing  force. 

For  on  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  refer  to  the  histories  of  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  of  the  more  recent  contest  with  Eng- 
land. In  both  of  these,  it  became  necessary  to  em- 
body large  draughts  from  the  militia  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  demand  for  substitutes  almost 
wholly  impeded  the  regular  recruiting  service,  or 
enhanced  the  bounties  on  enlistments  to  a  bur- 


themsome  extent ;  and  finally  the  supply  of  the 
regular  force  depended  almost  wholly  upon  those 
persons  who,  draughted  themselves  into  the  embo- 
died militia,  could  not  bo  accepted  as  substitutes, 
but  preferred  to  take  the  bounty  for  joining  the 
regular  army,  to  serving  without  it.  It  would  be 
impolitic  not  to  accept  substitutes,  as  those  who 
obtain  exemptiouin  tliis  way  arc  generally  of  habits 
of  life  which  would  make  them  but  poor  soldiers  ; 
and  it  is  still  more  impolitic  to  admit  such  substi- 
tutes into  the  embodied  militia  itself,  and  thus  cut 
oft'  tho  source  whence  the  regular  army  might  be 
supplied. 

\From  the  Portsmouth  Journjd.] 
LECTURE  ON  PR1NT1NU. 

Delivered   before  the  Portsmouth  Lyceum,  by'  C.  W. 

Brewster. 

The  periodical  Press — Extensive  Prbtfimg  Establish- 
ments— Influence  of  the  Press  in  increasing 
Knowledge  and  advocating  the  Interests  of  Man- 
kind. 

The  first  Newspaper  published  at  regular  inter* 
vals  was  issued  monthly  at  Venice,  in  Italy,  about 
250  years  since.  It  was  called  the  Gozetta — sig- 
nifying a  little  treasury  of  news.  The  number  of 
copies  issued  of  this  paper  must  have  been  vary 
limited — for  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment would  not  allow  of  the  circulation  of  a  print- 
ed sheet,  so  that  the  Gazetta  continued  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  Manuscript  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Piles  of  this  paper  arc  now  extant. 

In  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  although  Printing 
has  been  so  long  practised  there,  but  one  regular 
newspaper  is  published  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  sort  of  court  Journal,  issued  at  Pctcin,  and  called 
Kingpaou,  or  the  Messenger  of  the  Capital. 

The  Press  had  been  in  operation  in  England 
nearly  a  century  before  a  regular  periodical 
was  published.  In  Nov.  1665,  the  London  Ga- 
zette was  issued  weekly,  and  has  been  published  to 
the  present  time. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  British  American  Co- 
lonies, the  Boston  News-Letter,  was  commenced  in 
1704.  The  Boston  Gazette  was  commenced  in 
1719 — and  the  third  paper  in  the  Colonies  was  com- 
menced the  same  year  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the 
American  Weekly  Mercury.  The  first  paper  in 
New  York  was  established  in  1 725 — in  Maryland 
in  1728 — Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina  in 
1733 — Virginia  in  1^36 — Connecticut  and  North 
Carolina  in  1755 — New  Hampshire  in  1756 — Dela- 
ware in  1761— and  in  Georgia  in  1763. 

la  1775,  there  had  been  78  different  newspapers 
printed,  39  of  which  had  been  discontinued  previous 
to  that  time — so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  but  39  papers  printed  in  the 
U.  States — and  of  the  number  then  printed  but 
eight  establishments  are  now  in  existence. 

In  1810  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  There  are  now  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred  newspaper  establish  menu  in 
the  United  State  .  from  which  are  issued,  at  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  100,000,000  printed  sheets  annu- 
ally— which,  if  in  one  continuous  sheet,  would  reach 
four  times  from  pole  to  pole — and  if  embodied  in  a 
book  form,  would  be  equal  to  issuing  six  volumes 
as  large  as  the  Bible  every  minute  in  the  year ! 

The  advancement  in  newspapers  has  not  only 
been  in  numbers  but  in  size.  The  largest  paper 
published  about  fifty  years  rince,  were  of  the  demi 
size.  In  about  twenty  years,  some  had  increased 
to  the  super-royal.  Within  a  few  years  some  have 
grown  to  the  elephant  size — and  last  month  a  New 
York  publisher  presented  the  public  with  a  full 
grown  mammoth. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  rapid  advancement  which  has  been  made  with- 
in a  few  years  in  the  various  branches  of  morals, 
than  by  drawing  aside  the.  curtain  and  disclosing 
what  the  Press  is  doin"  in  one  branch — that  of 
Temperance.  We  shall  look  only  in  one  office, 
that  of  the  Temperance  Recorder,  in  Albany. — 
Sixty  workmen  are  there  constantly  employed — 
six  presses  are  kept  in  operation  by  steam,  and  six 
by  hand  power.  Those  ore  in  constant  operation, 
and  every  working  minute  of  the  year  ore  throw- 
ing out  twenty  copies  of  some  Temperance  publi- 
cation—each one  intended  to  go  forth  and  do  its 
work  in  the  public  renovation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  any  hyara,  either  in  the  moral  or  poUtical 
werld,  upon  which  the  press  con  be  brought  to  bear 
is  more  easily  vanquished  now  than  in  former  times 
— for  tho  sixty  printers  employed  in  the  office  to 
which  we  hays  just  referred,  exert  a  greater  influx 
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ence  on  tlie  public  mind,  than  sixty  thousand 
scribes  with  their  greatest  industry,  possibly  could 
have  exerted  500  years  since. 

The  office  of  the  Harpers,  in  New  York,  gives 
employment  to  140  persons.  They  print  on  an  av- 
erage an  edition  of  books  of  the  Family  Library 
size,  every  day  in  the  year.  Their  expenses  are 
about  three  hundred  dollars  per  day. 

We  do  not  speak  of  this  establishment  as  stand- 
ing forth  above  every  other :  wc.do  not  know  but 
more  extensive  ones  are  in  operation  in  our  country. 
At  Brattleborough,  in  our  sister  state  of  Vermont, 
is  one  which  is  deserving  notice.  The  printing 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Fessendens,  keeps  in  ope- 
ration seven  or  eight  power  presses,  printing  not 
far  from  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  paper  per  day. 
Connected  with  the  establishment  is  a  paper  mill  at 
one  end,  and  a  book-bindery  at  the  other,  so  that 
(like  the  chrysalis-changing  of  a  vile  caterpillar  to 
a  beautiful  butterfly.)  what  enters  at  one  end — the 
cast-off  covering  ofthe  human  body,  is  by  a  regular 
and  rapid  process  brought  out  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty, beautiful  paper  finely  printed  and  bound — a" 
material  for  a  permanent  dress  of  the  immortal 
mind.  So  rapid  is  the  process  by  which  paper  can 
be  made  by  the  power  of  steam,  that  rags  have  been 
received  at  that  mill  in  the  morning,  manufactured 
into  paper  and  printed  before  night !  The  Com- 
prehensive Commentary  is  now  printing  at  that  es- 
tablishment When  it  is  completed,  it  will  have 
consumed  fifteen  thousand  reams  of  paper. — 
Think  not  that  the  woollen  or  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacturers are  the  only  ones  for  whose  benefit 
sheep  are  raised,  or  cotton  imported  ;  for  this  one 
work  will  use  up  the  amoupt  of  a  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  in  paper — and  will  reauire  the  skins  of 
sixty  thousand  sheep  for  its  binding ! 

The  most  extensive  Printing  establishment  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  the  'Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledse.'  It  gives 
regular  employment  to  thirty-six  type  founders 
seven  men  damping  paper,  and  160  compositors.— 
Besides  15  common  presses,  two  steam  engines  an 
employed  in  driving  18  printing  machines,  whicl. 
can  throw  off  from  700  to  1000  impressions  each, 
per  hour.  There  are  in  the  establishment  about 
one  thousand  works  in  stereotope,  among  which  are 
75  different  sets  of  plates  for  the  Bible.  The  first 
cost  of  these  plates  was  not  far  from  $1,500,000. 
The  average  quantity  of  paper  printed  amounts 
weekly  to  2000  reams — equal  to  half  the  quantity 
.  used  in  all  the  twelve  -hundred  newspaper  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States ! 

-  We  shall  only  advert  to  one  more  extensive  es- 
tablishment, which  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  Royal  Printing  House  at  Paris.  It 
contain*  a  sufficient  quantity  of  types  to  have 
standing  at  the  same  time  125,000  octavo  p^ges,  or 
500  volumes  of  850  pages  each.  It  consumes 
about  the  same  quantity  of  paper  annually  as  the 
London  establishment,  and  gives  employment  to 

three  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

+        ***        +        #** 

Our  own  country  as  yet  has  not  made  that  ad- 
vancement in  the  accumulation. of  .looks  which  has 
been  made  in  the  seat  of  literature  in  Europe. — 
The  thirty-one  largest  libraries  in  the  United 
States  contain  together  only  250,000  volumes, 
while  the  same  number  of  libraries  in  Germany 
contain  3,300,000!  Look  at  these  vast  assem- 
blages for  a  moment — the  growth  of  four  hundred 
years  only!  If  they  continue  to  increase  at  the 
same  ratio,  to  grasp  their  contents,  the  age  of  man 
will  again  have  to  be  extended  to  the  antediluvian 
length,  and  perhaps  after  all  be  drowned  in  a  sec- 
ond deluge  from  the  portentous  clouds  of  literature ! 
We  have,  however,  out  little  to  fear.  Literature, 
like  trade,  will  regulate  itself.  The  wheat  will  be 
sifted  out,  and  the  chaff  thrown  to  the  winds. 

As  it  is  only  by  the  deprivation  of  blessings 
that  we  ore  enabled  to  estimate  their  worth,  let  us 
for  a  moment  contemplate  the  extinction  of  the 
Press  at  this  time,  in  our  land  and  throughout  the 
world.  Yes — open  the  flood  gates  of  Vandalism, 
and  with  the  press  and  types  let  every  printed 
work  be  swept  to  destruction — but  not  with  them 
the  recollection  that  they  ever  existed.  Let  no- 
thing be  found  for  the  reading  world  but  such  man- 
uscripts as  may  be  purchased  of  the  scribes,  or  copi- 
ed by  our  hands.  Although  the  arts  generally 
might  be  practised  in  perfection,  the  earth  bring 
forth  her  fruits  in  abundance,  the  blessings  of  life 
be  richly  bestowed— yet  the  Press  silent — we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  greater  blank!  How  many 
among  us  would  be  found  able,  if  willing,  tq.  pay 
JWt  hundred  dollars  for  a  Bible— or  one  hundrsd 


I  for  a  common  octavo— or  a  ten  dollar  bill  for  a 
school  manual !  A  ten  dollar  bill  ?  No,  we  had 
forgotten  ourselves — without  the  aid  of  printing, 
we  should  have  Jiad  no  bills  or  banks  either !  The 
lawyer  would  be  compelled  to  study  the  public 
laws  from  the  manuscript  records  or  Legislature, 
or  spend  the  income  of  years  to  obtain  a  copy — not 
for  his  library  (for  none  but  a  prince  would  pre- 
sume upon  such  an  extravagance)— but  for  his 
strong  box,  to  be  watched  over  and  preserved  like 
the  miser's  gold.  Or  perhaps  when  he  enters  the 
courts  of  justice,  we  should  see  in  his  fringed  gar- 
ments, as  in  Jewish  days,  the  mementos  of  his  le- 
gal knowledge.  The  Divine,  instead  of  having  a 
thousand  volumes  within  his  reach  for  reference, 
would  be  far  more  fortunate  than  many  of  his 
brethren,  if  the  only  work  he  possessed  was  a  whole 
bible.  The  physician,  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
he  now  derives  from  the  world  of  skilful  practi- 
tioners of  other  times,  must  rely  on  the  oral  in* 
structions  of  his  teacher,  and  make  up  the  rest  of 
his  knowledge  from  his  own  personal  observation 
and  experience.  Whatever  discoveries  he  makes 
in  the  healing  art.  will  be  sure  to  be  his  own :  for 
however  benevolent  his  intentions  may  be,  he  can 
find  no  press  to  diffuse  his  discoveries  abroad.  If 
a  quack  invents  some  pill,  which  will,  as  usual, 
cure  every  malady,  he  must  be  content  with  taking 
it  himself  if  he  will  venture  to,  as  he  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  sending  it,  like  Samson's  foxes, 
scattering  fire  brands  through  the  land. 

With  the  channels  of  knowledge  closed,  men 
would  rapidly  verge  back  to  the  ignorance  of  for- 
mer times.  Aristocracy  would  extend  her  coveting 
and  domineering  hand  to  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  rejoice  in  being  able  to  keep  others  in  igno- 
rance. Without  the  press,  there  would  be  nothing 
like  the  general  conveyance  of  intelligence  from 
one  state  to  another,  or  from  town  to  town — it 
could  only  be  from  individual  to  individual.  But 
why  talk  of  State  ?  The  system  of  our  govern- 
ment, over  so  vast  an  extent  of  territory,  could  not 
be  maintained,  and  the  name  of  State,  in  its  pre- 
sent relations,  would  soon  be  heard  no  more 
among  us.  The  chain  which  binds  our  Union  to- 
gether would  be  broken — for  we  are  literally  bound 
together  by  the  Press,  and  the  chains  strengthened 
by  the  jars  of  opposing parties  in  politics,  produced 
by  its  influence  : — without  this  lightening  of  the 
cords,  our  nation  might  fall  into  a  state  of  apathy 
dangerous  to  its  liberties.  Without  the  Press,  there 
could  not  be  a  republican  system  of  government 
maintained  over  so  extensive  a  territory  as  the 
United  States — ignorance  must  unavoidably  exist 
without  its  eplightening  influence — the  laws  of 
each  State  could  not  be  generally  understood  in 
other  and  distant  States— jealousies  would  be  con- 
tinually rising  up— acts  of  violence,  and  civil  war. 
No  ! — without  the  Press,  the  Republic  could  not 
exist  * — a  Monarch,  with  standing  armies,  to  keep 
his  ignorant  and  servile  subjects,  in  awe,  is  the 
most  we  could  expect  without  this  bulwark  of  our 
liberties.  *  *  ♦  * 

Due  credit  fias  never  been  given  to  the  Press  for 
the  port  it  performed  in  the  brilliant  achievement 
of  our  National  Independence.  It  was  on  the 
Press  that  the  oppression  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
brought  directly  to  heart :  scarcely  a  newspaper 
could  be  found,  among  the  thirtjr-ninc  which  were 
then  published,  which  would  either  willingly  or 
forcibly  submit  to  the  imposition  of  so  unjust  a  tax. 
The  same  degree  of  oppression  might  have  been 
exercised  upon  other  brunches  of  the  Arts,  not  less 
sensible  of  injury,  but  without  the  means  of  arous- 
ing the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  and  been 
meekly  borne — but  the  Stamp  Act  was  bearding 
the  lion  in  his  den !  Indignant,  he  came  forth,  and 
shaking  his  shaggy  mane,  his  roar  resounded 
through  the  forest,  and  sympathy  for  the  aggrieved 
was  echoed  from  every  quarter !  It  can  with  con- 
fidence be  said  that  the  newspapers  at  that  time, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  the  place  for  the  British 
stamp  supplied  by  a  Death's  Head— distributed 
generally  among  the  people — did  as  much  in  pre- 
paring their  minds  for  the  Revolution,  as  a  Laiay- 
ette,  or  even  a  Washington,  afterwards  did  in  ac- 
complishing it.  Archimedes,  in  vain  glory,  boasted 
that  if  he  had  a  spot  on  which  to  plaee  a  fulcrum, 
he  could  move  the  earth !  What  the  ancient  ton 
of  science  proposed  in  sport  to  do  to  the  material 
universe,  is  now  fast  doing  to  the  political,  scientific, 
and  moral  world.  A  fulcrum  has  been  found ! — 
based  on  the  sunbeams,  already  has  half  the  World 
been  elevated  by  its  agency—and  ere  another  cen- 
tury, should  its  influence  continue  to  extend  in  the 
moo  of  the  lust  twenty  years,  wisdom  will  run  to 


and  fro  throughout  the  earth — knowledge  will  eve- 
rywhere be  increased — and  the  ennobling  principle 
of  Liberty  and  Equality  will  be  every  where  incul- 
cated. 

If  it  be  true  that  "Knowledge  is  Power,"  it  re- 
quires no  extra  keenness  of  vision  to  discern  this 
..fulcrum  in  THE  PRESS. 


Later  prom  Europe. — By  the  packet  5«0v, 
from  Havre,  we  have  Paris  papers  of  J  st  Sept.  and 
Havre  of  the  2d,  with  London  dates  of  the  29ih 
Aug.,  three  days  later  than  before  received  from  the 
latter  place. 

There  have  been  troubles  in  Madrid,  of  which 
some  particulars  have  been  heretofore  given.  Tran- 
quility was,  however,  restored. 

In  England  all  eyes  are  intent  upon  the  breach 
which  now  seems  inevitable  between  the  Lords  and 
Commons. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  House,  of  Lords  on  the  27th 
Lord  Melbourne  moved  the  rejection  of  some  ofthe 
most  significant  amendments  made  to  the  Corpora* 
tion  bill,  particularly  that  respecting  the  pecuniary 
qualifications  for  eligiblity,  and  that  which  vested 
in  Aldermen  their  seats  for  life.  Lords  Ellenbo- 
rough,  Haddington,  and  Lyndhurst,  opposed  the 
motion,  which  was  lost— 89  for  it,  1C0  against  it. 
Lord  Melbourne  then  said,  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  to  any  of  the  amend- 
ments ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  speech  frequently 
interrupted,  spoke  ofthe  inevitable  rejection  ofthe 
life  clause,  which  he  characterized  as  odious  and 
fatal 

The#  bill,  with  its  amendments,  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons  on  the  25th,  but  would  not  be  di*. 
cussed  there  before  the  31st,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reprint  it  with  the  Lord's  amendments. 

Many  petitions  have  already  been  presented  to 
the  Commons,  urging  them  not  to  give  way  to  the 
Lords.  When  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Lords 
was  announced,  and  the  word  amendments  was  ut- 
tered, loud  langhtcr  burst  forth  from  the  majority, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  M  It  will 
be  expedient,  I  thiuk,  to  postpone  the  discussion 
till  the  bill  and  amendments  are  printed,  which, 
cannot  well  be  before  Monday.  It  is  impossible  to 
proceed  with  too  much  caution  in  the  Munictpaj 
Corporation's  Bill,  for  it  is  the  most  important  mea- 
sure submitted  to  Parliament  since  the  Reform  Bill- 
In  assenting  to  the  delay  which  I  propose,  the 
House  will  have  time  to  prepare  itself  for  a  calm 
firm,  but  resolute  decision  on  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  other  Houie."    (Loud  cheering.) 

The  Duke  of  Nemours  is  in  London,  and  was 

received  with  much  distinction.  The  rumor  that 
he  intended  a  visit  to  the  young  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal, is  contradicted.  -* 

Paris  seems  quiet  enough,  and  Utile  is  said  in  the 
papers  of  Ficschi,  whose  accomplices,  if  he  had 
any,  are  not  yet  discovered.  A  Jtf.  Pepin,  an  Ex- 
Captain  of  the  National  Guard,  had  Jbeen  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  had  some  connection  with 
FUschi,  but  had  escaped  after  his  arrest.  His  is 
the  thirty-second  instance,  says  a  Paris  paper,  of 
the  escape  of  prisoners  from  arrest,  M.  Pepin  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  say  he 
would  surrender  himself  whenever  the  period  for 
his  trial  arrived. 

In  consequence  M.  Gisquet,  Preffet  of  Po. 
lice,  u  tired,"  says  the  Havre  paper  of  the  1st 
Sept,  "of  seejpg  prisoners,  committed  to  his  charge 
escape,  escaped  this  morning  himself.  After  a  stor- 
my conference  with  M.  Thiers  he  returned  home, 
ordered  his  carriage,  and  went  off  full  speed  to  the 
country." 

Jlnmmd  Carrtli*  named  as  a  Candidate,  at  7W- 
'snlr,  for  the  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  y*«. 
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catcfl  by  JV.  Bastide  iPhard.    M.  Thiers  was  exert-  | 
ing  all  his  influence  16  defeat  M.  C.'s  election. 

The  Cholerahad  raged  with  violence  at  Algiers.  [ 
Letters  of  the  22d  August,  however,  state,  that 
"  thanks  to  the  precautions  of  the  medical  facul- 
ties, the  ravages  of  the  Cholera  have  been  less  than 
was  feared.  From  the  10th,  the  first  day  of  its 
breaking  out,  to  the  20th  August,  the  number  of 
deaths,  civil  and  military,  does  not  exceed  658. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  29th,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  bill, 
which  was  read  once,  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
Clergy,  This  is  a  provisional  biH,  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  •  the  possible  loss,  between  the  two 
houses,  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  in  which  case  the 
Irish  Clergy  would  be  left  without  revenue. 

London,  29th  Aug. — City  4  o'clock. — Consols 
for  accounts  opened  at  69  7-8,  and  closed  about  the 
same.    They  were  firm  during  the  whole  day. 

Paris,  29th  Aug. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
yesterday  closed  the  discussion  on  the  law  of  the 
press,  and  adopted  it  with  almost  all  the  amend- . 
ments  proposed  by  the  Committee.  The  vote  was, 
for  the  tew  226,  against  it  153.  The  security  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  advance,  by  a  daily  paper  in 
Paris,  was  fixed,  on  the  proposition  of  Flrmin  Di-  j 
dot,  at  I00,000f.  [$20,000.] 

Bckun,  22d  Aug. — Letters  from  Dantzick  state 
thai  the  garrison-  Of  that  place  turned  out  on  the* 
17th,  at  day  break,  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  was  accompanied  at  the  review  by 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  from  Havre, 
dated  Sept  1,  received  by  the  Sully : 

This  is  the  season  when  those  in  the  cotton  trade 
should  give  orders  to  purchase  on  your  side  the 
water.  But  we  know  not  what  to  be  at.  The  ar- 
ticle by  the  last  advices  was  too  high  to  leave  any  | 
hope  of  profit  here.  Our  prices  have  fallen  lately, 
but  are  still  nominally  too  high  to  give  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  Sales  now  made  are  on  a  small 
scale.  The  planter  is  making  too  much  money  j 
there  is  little  chance  left  fqr  the  dealers.  The 
number  of  ships  ordered  to  Liverpool,  which  were 
destined  for  this  port,  has  depressed  that  market 
also.  Wc  pause,  tgo,  on  another  account:  the 
twenty-five  millions— how,  and  when,  is  it  to  be 
settled  ?  We  can  get  no  satisfactory  account  of 
what  has  been  done  to  put  this  affair  at  rest.  It  is 
not  probable  your  Government  will  explain,  fur- 
ther than  it  has  done,  by  approving  and  publishing 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Livingston's  conduct.  But  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Livingston  has  displeased 
more  than  Gen.  Jackson  in  his  message ;  the 
pique  is  against  him. 

I  must  refer  you  to  the  papers  for  news  on  Spa- 
nish affairs.         

From  Rio  db  Janeiro. — Capt.  Chase,  of  the 
ship  Mary,has  politely  favored  us  with  a  file  of  the 
Jornad  do  Comercio  to  the  21st  of  August.  They 
contain  very  little  news  of  importance,  the  columns 
being  chiefly  filled  with  reports  of  the  debates  in  the 
general  legislative  assembly,  the  principal  topics  of 
discussion  being  a  project  for  the  substitution  of 
paper  money  for  the  immense  quantity  of  copper 
now  in  use,  and  a  scries  of  measures  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  recent  occurrences  at  Para. 

Some  particulars  are  given  of  another  attempted 
negro  insurrection  at  Bahia  on  the  22d  of  July,  a 
vague  notice  of  which  we  had  previously  received, 
via  Buenos  Ayres.  The  insurrection  was  quelled, 
after  a  short  time,  but  the  inhabitants  were  left  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm  and  uneasiness. 

The  intelligence  from  Para  is  not  so  late  as  be- 
fore received. 

A  general  amnesty  for  political  offences,  passed 
on  the  19th  of  June,  for  the  provinces  of  Minas 
Geraes  and  Rio  6V  Janeiro,  was  extended  on  the 
17th  of  As*  to  thoK  of  Pmaintac*  and  Alagoaa 


[From  the  Key  West  Inquirer.] 
Late  from  Cabtpeacht. — The  schponer  Wm. 
Robbing  of  Baltimore,  CapL  Watlingtoo,  arrived 
here  on  24th  inst.  in  21  days  from  Campeachy. 

Capt.  W.  brings  accounts  of  still  farther  ag- 
gressions upon  American  property  by  the  authori- 
ties of  that  place.  The  ship  John,  of  Philadelphia, 
CapL  Holbrook,  was  seized  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  sailing,  and  hardly  a  vessel  arrived  that  had 
not  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  her  cargo  confis- 
cated. The  brig  Ophtr  was  still  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  government,  the  captain  being  the 
only  one  belonging  to  her  that  yet  remained  there, 
the  mate  and  seamen  having  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  seizures  and  con- 
fiscations is  stated  by  Capt.  Watlington  to  be,  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  manifests  required. — 
The  regulations  now  in  force,  and  which  are  stated 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Mexican  Consuls  in  the  U. 
States,  require  from  each  vessel  three  general  man- 
ifests, and  three  particular  manifests  for  each  con- 
signee, and  one  at  least  of  these  three  last,  must  be 
certified  by  the  Mexican  Consul*at  the  port  in  the 
United  States  whence  the  vessel  departs.  A  trade 
has  been  Ion*  carried  on  between  Campeachy  and 
others  ports  m  the  Gulf  and  Havana,  under  feigned 
clearances  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though well  known  to  exist,  still  no  steps  are  taken 
by  the  authorities  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  neces- 
sary documents  are  issued  in  Havana,  printed 
blanks  being  provided,  purporting  to  be  issued  at 
the  Custom  House  at  Key  West  and  Apalachicola 
and  the  names  of  the  Collectors  are  attached  with 
all  due  formality. 

From  Ket  West. — By  the  Charleston  steam- 
boat, we  have  Key  West  papers  to  September 
18th. 

The  hull  t)f  the  schooner  Pee  Dee,  Che  loss  of 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  towed  into 
Key  West  on  .the  4th  or  5th  ult.  by  the  schr.  Fair 
American.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  minor  ports 
of  Carolina. 

Key  West,  Aug.  29.— The  case  of  the  schr  Uni- 
ted States,  Captain  Thomas,  came  up  before  his 
Honor  Judge  Webb  on  Saturday  22U  inst.  The 
decree  of  the  Court  awards  to  the  Salvors  50  per 
cent  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  sales.  The  sales 
amount  to  about  $  1 500. 

Key  West,  Sept.  5. — Smack  Fair  American.— 
Fears  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  Fishing 
Sloop  Fair  American,  as  she  has  not  been  heard  of 
since  the  gale  of  16th  last  month,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed she  was  on  her  way  to  Havana.  The  per- 
sons on  board  were  Daniel  P.  Tillinghast,  of  R.  I. 
master;  Charles W.  Andrews,  N.  Y.j  John  S. 
Scates,  Mass.;  and  T.  Allen. 

Ket  West,  Sept.  12. — Melancholy  Occurrence. — 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  probable  loss 
of  Lieut.  Gabriel  O'Brien,  of  the  Revenue  Service, 
commanding  the  U.  S.  Cutter  Washington  on  this 
station.  He  was  blown  to  sea  in  a  sail  boat,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  perished. 

Shipwreck. — The  brig  Mary,  of  Boston,  Capt 
Nehemiah  Hill,  30  days  from* New  York,  was 
wrecked  on  the  reef  off  Key  Vacas,  on  Saturday 
the  5th  instant.  The  vessel  having  bilged  will  be 
totally  lost. 

The  Mary  was  bound  to  Mobile  with  an  assort- 
ed cargo  of  considerable  value,  most  of  which  has 
been  brought  to  this  port,  (principally  by  the  reve- 
nue cutter  Washington,)  end  we  believe  it  is  but 
little  damaged,  having  been  taken  on  deck  before 
the  vessel  bilged. 


[Frotn  the  Journal  of  Commerce.] 
Openikq  or  the  Port  of  Singapore  to  Ame- 
rican Vessels. — It  is  well  known  to  merchants, 
that  for  several  years  past  the  question  whether 
American  vessels  have  a  right  to  trade  directly  with 
Singapore,  has  often  been  mooted,  but  never  so  far 
cleared  up  affirmatively  as  to  constitute  a  safe  basis 
of  action  for  ship-owners.  Accordingly,  for  the 
most  part,  American  vessels  have  either  kept  aloof 
from  the  trade  with  Singapore,  or  have  carried  it  on 
through  the  neighboring  Dutch  port  of  Rhio.  This, 
of  course,  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
anddelay,  besides  the  expense  of  boat-hire,  &c.  kc 
In  one  or  two  instances,  American  vessels  have 
ventured  the  consequences  of  a  direct  trade;  and 
in  one  at  least,  a  prosecution  was  entered,  which, 
although  it  resulted  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  was 
nevertheless  a  source  Of  great  inconvenience,  and 
lots,  and  has,  so  for  as  wc  are  aware,  effec- 
tually deterred  others  from  simitar  attempts.— 


The  merchants  and  people  of  Singapore  have  al- 
ways been  favorable  to  the  direct  trade ;  but  until 
the  determination  of  the  British  gevemmem 
should  be  known,  they  were  unable  to  do  any  th rag 
more  than  petition  for  existing  obstacles  to  be  re- 
moved. We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  object  is  at 
length  accomplished,  and  that  American  vessels  may 
now  trade  directly  vrith  Singapore,  free  from  any  Wn- 
drancc  or  interruption.  Information  to  this  effect  is 
contained  in  a  letter  of  May  7th,  from  Mr.Balestier, 
American  Consul  at  Singapore,  to  a  commercial 
house  in  this  city.  We  have  been  favored  with  the 
following  extract:  "I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  yesterday  I  received  from  the  governor  a  co- 
py of  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Lon- 
don, saying  that  inasmuch  as  Singapore  had  been 
united  under  the  same  Government  with  Penang, 
to  which  port  our  vessels  had  acquired  a  right  to 
trade  by  the  Convention  of  1815,  it  was  right  to 
consider  us  at  liberty  to  trade  here,  as  well  4s  at 
the  other  principal  settlements,  such  as  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay  and  Penang — and  so  the  port  is 
free  to  us  !  1  have  already  availed  myself  of  the 
circumstance,  (which  by  the  by,  from  good  authori- 
ty I  had  before  anticipated,)  in  favor  of  the  brig  Ed- 
win, Miilett,  of  Salem,  whose  cargo  I  have  landed 
in  the  port, — there  being  at  the  time  a  King's  ship 
in  it,  which,  so  far  from  vexing,  offered  me  any  as- 
sistance we  might  want.  This  morning  the  ship 
Marmora,  of  Boston,  arrived  from  China."  . 


[Fob  thx  Nkw-Yor*  American.] 

Ifltlistiisjs*— By  Ftaccus,  in  Ike  Country* 

TO  AN  INFANT  IN  HEAVEN, 

"  Think  what  a  present  we  to  God  have  sent."— {Mihon.J 

Thou  bright  and  star-like  spirit ! 

That  in  my  visions  wild 
I  see  *mid  heaven's  seraphic  host — 

Oh !  can'st  thou  be  my  child? 

My  grief  is  quench'd  in  wonder, 

And  pride  arrests  my  sigbB — 
A  branch  trom  this  unworthy  stock 

Now  blossoms  in  the  skies ! 

Our  hopes  of  thee  were  lofty — 

But  have  we  cause  to  grieve  ? 
Oh !  could  our  proudest,  maddest  wish, 

A  nobler  fate  conceive.9 

The  lUUe  weeper,  tearless— 

The  sinner,  snatch'd  from  sin— 
The  babe,  to  more  than  manhood  grown 

Ere  childhood  did  begin. 

Thy  brain,  so  uninstructed 

While  in  its  earthly  state. 
Now  threads  the  mazy  track  of  spheres, 

Or  reads  the  book  of  fate. 

Thine  eyes,  to  curb'd  in  vision, 

Now  range  the  realms  of  space, 
Look  down  upon  the  rolling  stars, 

Or  watch  their  maker's  (ace. 

Thy  feeble  feet,  unsteady, 

That  totterM  as  they  trod, 
With  angels  walk  the  heavenly  paths, 

Or  stand  before  their  God. 

Thy  little  hand,  so  helpless, 

That  scarce  its  toys  could  hold, 
Now  clasps  its  mate  in  holy  prayer, 

Or  twangs  a  harp  of  gold. 

Nor  is  thy  tongue  less  skilful— 

Before  the  throne  divine 
'Tib  pleading  ,or  a  mother's  weal, 

As  once  she  prayed  for  thine. 

What  bliss  is  born  of  sorrow  !— 
-    »Tis  never  sent  in  vain— 
The  heavenly  surgeon  malms  to  save, 
He  gives  no  useless  pain. 

Our  God,  to  call  us  homeward. 

His  darling  son  sent  down ; 
And  now,  still  more  to  tempt  us  there, 
No.  12.       Has  taken  up  our  own.  W. 


! 


■     PARTNER  WANTED. 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment, No  one  need  apply  who  is  noTa  thoroegh- 
bred  printer,  competent  to  superintend  and  direct  in 
office  in  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  furnish  93000  cash  capital.  The  best  of 
references  will  be  given  and  required.  Letters,  with 
real  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Post  Office, 
New. York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be.  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 


~*m 


tfc. 


TO  TUIfHBI.  CONTRACTORS, 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mall,  or  otherwise.  «r  «*. 
cavaUDg  a  Tunnel  en  the  summit  of  the  Bandy  sad  Beaver 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  W0  yards  long,  the  material  to  Be 
removed  Is  a  soft  sand  stone  rock,  the  highest  pen  of  Us) 
ridge  through  which  it  Mam  is  about  90  feet  above  tft» 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  Astfcedeepcutsattbe  ternrinttkmeve 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  vsUl  have  to  be  re- 
moved through  shafts.  Proposals  mesT  be  eesomfiaaled 
with  good  recomates^tiOBS,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 

E.  H.  OILL, 
Bnktaeer. 

H  twUsbOB,  Ohio,  Beet.  17,  Wsf .  ft*-* 
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RAILROAD  IRON. 

tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  imported 
aad  for  sale  by  HOWL  AND  A  A  SPIN  WALL, 

•St  I0t  55  South  street. 

AUBS*  OBLBBRATBD  SHOVELS* 
SPADES,  Ac 

000  dozens  Ames*  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75    do       do     round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shove!*  and  Spades, 
100    do       do      steel  plated  Spade*, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Chum  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITBERELL,  AMES  A  CO. 

9  Liberty  street.  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 
34— ytf S  Stat-;  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Of  all  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  A  CO., 
Palermo,  New-Jersey. 

Cak  Wukbls,  Boxes,  Axlks,  and  Car  Spsikos,  made 
and  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Pnterson,  N.  J.,  or  24  Broad 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meetfwith  Immediate  attention. 

Peterson,  Aug.  19,  1835. 34— ly 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

MANY  fc  WARD,  Proprietors  ul  the  Albany  Eaglo 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  Jedcriptlon  of 
•actings  required  tor  railroads.  R-ly  febU 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD. 

"NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Proposals  win  be  received  until  the  15th  day  of 
October  nest,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
aad  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Grading,  Masonry,  and  Bridges  on  said  Road. 

Individuals  disposed  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Office  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
forma  of  proposals,  aad  printed  specifications. 

The  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner— a 
specific  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 

{trice  is  to  Include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
n  rendering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  whtfre  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  recommendations  from  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  of  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  cues  be  re- 
quired. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  work  in  each  section,  including 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  In  the 
tame  contract,  and  it  is  requested  that  the  proposals  be 
jnade  accordingly 

Th*  plans  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  at  the  Office  aforesaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  F.  JOHNSON, 

Chief  Engineer  A  Agent  A.  A  S.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  22,  1835.  37— t!5Q 

STEPHENSON, 
Mmldsrofa  superior  style  of  Passenger  Cars  for  Rail- 

road, 
No.  204  Elizabethstroct,  near  Bieecker  street, 
New-York. 
£9»  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  Would   do   well  to 
examine  these  Cars ;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Haiiicm  Railroad 
bow  In  operation.  „U3tf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  BOXES 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

|3*  Also.  AXLES  furnished  and  fined  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundry,  Pnterson,  N.J.  Ail  order*  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscriber*  at  Patcrson,  or  60  Wall 
street,  New- York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  8PR1NOS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

Jg  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  &  GROSVENOR 

PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AND  BOAT 

SPIRES. 

yy  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  every  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  3  to  10  inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber'* Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  >ears  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  Subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  Spikes  hav- 
ing countersink,  heads  suitable  to  the  holes  ia  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  tho  Rail, 
roads  now  in  progress  in  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  mado  at  the  above  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  they  are  found  invaluable,  as  their  adhesion  is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

Or  All  orders  directed  to  the  Agent,Troy ,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Tfoy,  N.T.July,  1831. 

O"  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
*  AJTownsend,  Albany, and  the  principal  Iron  Merchants 
In  Albany  and  Troy ;  J.  I.  Brower,  223  Water  street,  New- 
York;   A.M.  Jones,  Philadelphia;  T.  Jauviers,  Balti- 
more: Degrand  &  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  8.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  aa  practicable, aathe  subscriber  is  de- 
sirous ef  extending  the  manufacturing  so  as  to  keep  pace 
wkh  the  daily  increasing  demand  forhis  Spikes. 

IJftJMR  H,  BURDEN.     | 


I    TO   CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION  AND 

MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  October  noxt,  for  the 
grading  and  Masonry,  of  about  sixteon  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Pottsgrove  and  Norristown. 

In  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  most  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
long,  and  &  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent construction!!  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Engineer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  letting.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Phlladelpeia,  Sept.  2,  1885. s2  8tawtOl9 

LOCK  GATE*,  FOR  CANALS. 

Davio  Wilkinson,  of  Coboes,  Albany  county,  Bute  of 
New- York,  have  obtained  Letters  Patent  for  the  United 
States  lor  on  Improvement  in  Lock  Gate*,  Ac.,  Invites  the 
attention  of  engineers  and  constructors  to  his  invention, 
the  icsult  of  thirty  years'  practical  experience.   The  chief 
feature  of  his  invention  is  the   ■KLr-ADJOSTiNo  valvb 
gats,  which  is  opened  in  a  great  degree  by  the  roacc 
of  the  water,  and  is  closed  by  the  weight  of  the  valve 
gate,  rods  and  screws,  and  kept  secure  and  close  by  a  pall; 
the  improvement  requiring  very  little  force,  in  aid  of  the 
power  of  the  water,  to  raise  the  valve  gate.   The  Lock 
Gate  is ikept  perfectly  tight,  or  tree  from  sagging,  by  the 
method  of  adjusting  the   anti-frictian    roller   upon  the 
quadrant  or  circular  railway.    By  means  of  a  thimble  on 
the  capstan,  the  chain  for  moving  the  gate  can  never 
become  tangled  or  ride  on  the  capstan ,  and  by  means  of 
a  pall  in  the  head  of  the  capstan,  it  can  never  be  turned 
the  wrong  way,  thus  effectually  guarding  against  much 
dinner. 

There  Is  a  lock  in  operation  at  Hogansbursh,  New*  York, 
where  the  experiment  has  .been  fully  testod,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  scientific  men  who  have  viewed  it,  and  which 
has  a  self-adjusting  valve  gate,  opening  an  aperture  five 
feet  in  length,  by  18  inches  in  width,  under  a  pressure  of 
8f  feet  lift.  r 

Having  transferred  the  LettengPateat  to  Mr.  John  L. 
Wilkinson,  canal  contractor,  rights  to  construct  under 
the  same,  may  be  obtained  from  him  by  applications  ad- 
dressed to  Cohocs  P.  O.  Competent  workmen  to  construct 
the  gates  and  put  them  into  operation,  will  bo  supplied,  if 
desirable,  cither  by  the  inventor  m  the  assignee. 

The  following  letter,  from  Judge  Wright.  *f  New- 
York,  one  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  in  the  United 
State*,  is  conclusive  with  respect  to  the  character  of  this 
gate : 

c      *1  Moulinette,  (U.  Canada,)  Aug.  14, 1835. 

"  Dba»  Sir:  I  have  here  witnessed  a  trial  of  a  new  pad- 
dle gate  invented  by  David  Wilkinson.  Esq ,  for  Locks,  to 
be  introduced  l.ito  the  gates.  It  Is  5  feet  long,  by  18  inches 
wide ;  and  1  am  certain  it  Is  the  best  improvement  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  tried  in  this  countty.  I  think  It  will 
not  get  out  or  brder,  and  is  so  simple,  that  a  12  years'  old 
boy  will  open  it;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  throwing  per- 
sons into  the  lock,  from  the  operation,  as  nothing  of  ike 
kind  cau  happen. 

w  I  thiuk  you  will  be  much  pleased  with  It.  It  applies  its 
uieto  any  head  which  can  be  used  In  locks,  and  is  more 
particularly  superior  in  the  gates  of  the  lock,  to  fill  and 
empty  rapidly,  as  easy  as  you  please. 

"  I  am.  xory  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  ser 
vant, 

i  rr   r^  „  „       „  "  BEN  J.  WRIGHT. 

••  To  Edward  P.  Gat,  Esq., 

"  Civil  Engineer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


»i 


To  which  is  added  the  test* monial  of  J.  B.  Mills,  Esq., 
Engineer,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  greatest  works 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  Union : 

t  "  tlrA  Wl,kin»on  »*■  recently  Invented  a  valvb  for 
Lock  Gates,  which  1*  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and 
readily  applied.  Mr.  W.  has  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  Lock  Gates  upon  the  fit.  Lawrence  Canal,  (which  is 
the  largest  upon  this  continent,)  where  it  is  determined  to 
adopt  his  valve,  and  %is  manner  of  working  the  same. 
Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  W/s  valve,  having 
seen  It  applied,  I  most  coiifldeLtly  commend  it  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  construction  ef  Canal  Locks. 

"J.B.MILLS, 

u~  i.  ,.*  „     -   "Engineer  8t.  Lawrence  Canal. 

"  Cornwall,  (U.  C.,)  Aug.  21, 1835." 

39— 3t. 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  Immediately,  40Tuunel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml 
ners  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  aad 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  caah  payments  made  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Ball,  Frank- 
fort street,  New-York. 

w.(p.     in>        .      .  JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

35T  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  8.  Oszette  and 
Pennayhaniau,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  14  Wall  street.  New- York.    83— tf 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT.  ABD 

^-    „  tl     RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

gj»-  Railroad  Spikes  of  every  description  required, 
made  at  the  Albany  8 pike  Factory. 

Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  are  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use 

Ship  and  Boat  Spike*  mado  full  size  under  the  head, 
■o  as  not  to  admit  water. 

m,?Jierf  m,aT  be  addwssed  to  Messrs.  ERASTU5  COR- 
NING k  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMASTURNRR.  at  the 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  oepUl-ly 


|9o  tons  of  1 


MO     do.    H     do. 
40     do.    1}      do 
800     do.    9       do 
600     do.    '4      do 

soon  expected. 


RAILWAY  IRON. 

inch  by  i  inch, )     Flat  Bars  In  lengths  o 


U 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


14  to  16  feet,  countersunk 
.  holes,  ends  cut  at  an  an? la 
of  46  degrees,  with  spli- 
cing plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 


250  do.of  Edge  Railsof  86  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re- 
quisite  chairs,  keys  and  pins. 

r  ^(EFty  Irr°S  ?.lnw  <£  *•  *»  ■■*  M  In«»*  dltmetsjr 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  60  inches  di**-~~ 
for  Locomotive  wheels  m-m 

Axles  of  2«,  2f ,  21, 3, 3*,  3L  and  34  inches  diamttsr  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron 

The.  above  wlil  be  sold  free  of  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
meats  and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  tne  Drawback1 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  &  G.  RAL8TON. 

....         .         °  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  olall  the  different  kinds  or Rails. 
Chairs,  P  ns.  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  In  use 
both  Id i  this  country  arid  Great  Biltain,  will  be  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  d?lmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

£9"  Compasses  of  various  sizes  aad  of  superior  Qual- 
|ty  warranted.  N  r  * 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sizes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughton,  to- 
gether with  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  sold  by 

E' &  °' w'  B^UNT,  154  Water  meet, 
J31Bt  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 


NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15th  day  of  December  heit,  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Ofnoe,  In  the  City  uf  New-Or- 
leans, from  tho  15th  of  November  to  the  15th  day  of  De- 
cember next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  8.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otoer  information  as 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  the  road,|extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontchartrarn,  Is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
World,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  Importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence, 
inent,  as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Companv  as  respon- 
sible and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  paaaea  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  RANNEY, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  A  N.  Railroad.  1 
sinter  On^N.o.  A  NT£ailroad,i  ^  5 

JeataeaiAmJ.«5jl9J.       fc fl        ~>         yj 


SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

53*  The  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Iastru 
ments  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  tot  superior, 
in  principles  of  coat  ruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  In  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
feet  accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG,        ^^ 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  9  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 
.  The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  18M. 
In  reply  to  thy  inqulriesrespectingtbe  Instruments  man- 
ufactured by  thee,  now  In  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  Infor- 
mation.    The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  the  department  of  construction  of  thy  make  fe  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "Improved  Compass*1  Is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  the 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  in  good  repair.  They 
have  in  factneeded  but  little  repairs,  ex copt  from  accident* 
to  which  all  instruments  of  thejkind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns  for  the  levels  and  com 
passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally  to 
any  others  in  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  (J  superior 
to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  vet 
ri-ed  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  arever 
sing  telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  tho 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  in  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.  It  Is  Indeed  the  most  com 
pletelv  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  chean 
instrument  that  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  hut  believa 
It  will  be  preferred  to  all  others  nowln  u*e  for  levins?  ol 
rails-and  in  fact,  when  known,  I  think  It  will  be  aehiehlr 
appreciated  for  common  surveying.  *  ••••v 

Respectfully  thv  friend, 
JAME8  P.  STABLER,  8up»t  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  February,  isu 
Having  for  the  last  two  years  made  constant  useo 
Mr.  Young's  "  Patent  Improved  Compass, »  I  can  safelv 
say  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  instrumen  r 
of  the  kind,  now  in  use,  and  aa  auch  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend it  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

E.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer, 
w. .  ^     G««nantown,  February!  18i». 
For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  bv  Mr 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  these  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 

laying  out  Railroads,  andean  recommend  them  to  tb«> 

notice  of  Engineers  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 

purpose.  -  ^  ^^ 

HENRY  R.  CAMPBELL,  Eag.Philad. 

tally  GermMi,  and  Normt,  Railroad 
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We  ask  the  attention  ofonr  readers  to 
the  communication  of  "  A  New- York  Citi- 
xen,"  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  in  re. 
lation  to  Railroadt.  We  hare  been  long 
convinced,  aa  this  work  will  bear  witness, 
of  the  importance,  and  peculiar  fitness,  of 
Railroad*  for  the  business  and  enterprise  of 
this  country — and  we  are  now  more  than 
ever  satisfied  that  they  will  yet  pervade,  not 
only  etery  State,  but  also  almost  every 
county  and  (own,  in  the  Union. 

[For  (he  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

RAILROADS. 

*  The  construction  of  Railroads  is  becom- 
ing a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  these  United  States,  but  to  none 
more  so  than  to  the  citizens  of  this  City. 

Almost  every  day  tells  us  of  new  under- 
takings ;  Railroads  are  in  progress  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  from  this  City  to 
the  Lakes,  and  others  are  contemplated 
from  Boston  to  the  Far  West,  from  New. 
Orleans,  more  than  BOO  miles,  to  Nashville, 
and,  [if  successful,  who  can  say  that  it  may 
not  ere  long  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains  1 
nay,  even  the  Pacific  Ocean  1 

In  the  mean  time,  Railroad  Stocks  have 
become  abundant,  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  has  been  invested  in  them  by  New- 
Yorkers.     These    Stocks,    also,    like    the 


Roads    themsclvc 


the  in- 


Should  Railroads  prove  successful  in  thit 
country,,  it  will  be  not  only  difficult  to  con. 
ceive,  but  impossible  to  describe,  the  bene, 
fits  resulting  to  this  City ;  then,  also,  wil' 
the  holders  of  these  Stocks  prove  to  have 
made  a  wise  investment.  On  the  contrary, 
should  Railroads  prove  unsuccessful  and 
unprofitable  in  the  United  States,  then  will 
not  merely  disappointment  follow  to  th< 
country  and  towns  through  which  they 
pass,  but  loss  and  ruin  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  of  our  enterprising  and  industrious 
citizens,  who  become  holders  of  the  Stock. 

On  the  question,  therefore,  whether  Rail- 
roads are  or  are  not  calculated  to  benefit 
this  country,  and  the  Stockholders,  it  be- 
hooves this  community  to  reflect  maturely, 
if  possible,  to  form  a  correct  decisis*,  and 
to  act  conformably  thereto. 

If  these  undertakings  are  to  fail,  no  time 
should  be  lost  by  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens  in  forewarning  this  community  of 
their  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  to  afford 
the  benefits  and  profits  held  out  to  the  pub- 
lic, then  are  they  entitled  to  the  counte. 
e,  encouragement,  and  patronage  of  all 
classes  of  men. 

The  writer  can  only  give  to  this  impor- 
tant subject  a  passing  and  superficial  notice, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  skilful  and  experi. 
enced  men  to  advise  the  public  correctly. 
Judging  from  general  principles,  he  has, 
however,  for  himself,* arrived  at  the,conclu- 
i  that  jhis  U  the  country  for  Railroadt, 
and  that  wherever  judiciously  located,  and 
managed  vrith  ikill  and  economy,  they  will 
not  fail  to  prate  tuccettfiU. 

Our  country  has  been  formed  by  the  God 
of  Nature,  upon  a  large  and  magnificent 
scale,— her  Mountains,  her  Plains,  bar  For- 
ests, her  Prairies,  her  Lakes  and  her  Ri- 
vers, are  large  and  far  between.  The  ex- 
and  distance  of  these  from  each  other, 
and  from  our  numerous  and  important  sea 


ports,  point  out  this  as  the  ^Country  for    , 
Railroads. 

The  Political  situntion  of  the  United 
States  also  leads  to  the  same  conchuion, 
formed  of  84  Independent  States,  having 
separate  seats  of  government,  united  under 
one  confederated  government,  seems  .to 
point  to  the  quick  and  easy  communication 
by  Railroads  as,  providentially  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  situation. 

lu  the  quantum  of  transportation  also 
the  products  of  our  forests,  our  agricul- 
ture, our  mines,  of  commerce,  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  goods,  form  a 
sum  total,  largo  indeed,  but  increasing  al- 
most beyond  calculation. 

Finally,  it  would  seem  that  the  disposi- 
tion and  pursuits  of  the  American  people, 
render  the  construction  of  Railroads  proper, 
and  can  scarce  fail  to  make  them  profitable. 
They  are  a  people  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  activity,  and  trade;  influ- 
enced in  their  habits  by  the  rapid  changes 
around  them,  in  a  country  whose  rapid  po- 
pulation and  sudden  prosperity,  beggars 
the  page  of  history,  time  is  prized  by  our 
citizens,  as  of  more  value  in  a  peculiar 
point  of  view,  than  by  any  other  people,— 
here  delay  is  brooked  with  impatience,  and  < 
increased  speed  paid  for  liberally  by  the  ■> 
impatient  traveller. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge,  expe- 
rience, also,  indicates  that  our  Railroads 
will  succeed  ;  no  failure  of  any  one  has  yet 
come  to  his  knowledge- 

Perhaps  the  best  tried  experiment  on 
record  is  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad,  which  in  despite  of  Canal  com- 
petition, has,  according  to  a  recent  state. 
meat  in  the  newspapers,  divided  9  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
road,  engine  and  cars,  would  render  thw 
investment  a  bad  one  for  the  stockholders, 
the  stock  is  now  quoted  at  200  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  said  all  this  ha*  ■ 
been  doue  in  old  England,  but  that  in  thif 
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country  w#  can  have  no  Road  to  compare 
with  the  great  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad.  The  writer  would  be  happy 
were  it  in  his  possession  to  lay  the  results 
of  all  the  Railroads  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  before  the  public,  believing 
that  they  would  generally  bear  a  respect- 
able comparison  with  the  great  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railroad. 

Unfortunately,  he  has  one  only  whioh  it 
is  in  Us  power  correctly  to  state  by  way  of 
comparison,  viz.,  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad.  This  Road  somewhat  exceeds  in 
length  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road, 
but  has  thus  fiur  b#eaev*n  more  successful-. 

At  the  timt  when  the  Road  first  became 
passable  throughout,  two  per  cent,  dividend 
was  made  from  the  earnings  up  to  that  pe- 
riod. During  the  quarter  just  passed,  its 
receipts  have  been  $56,000,  the  expense  du- 
ring the  same  time  (independent  of  further 
completion  of  the  Road  poid  from  a  surplus 
of  the  Capital  bofore  unexpended)  are  short 
of  #15*000;  leaving  a  net  profit  remaining 
of  $41,000,  on  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  being 
over  3  per  cent,  for  3  months. 

Thig  Road  (which  has  a  certain  prospect 
of  great  increa  se)  shows,  by  the  result,  what 
the  writer  believes  that  all  the  other  Rail- 
roads of  this  country  demonstrate,  viz. — 
that  they  will  be  even  more  beneficial  and 
productive  here  than  in  any  other  [country. 
He  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  his  country- 
men, who  excel  all  other  people  in  Com- 
'mercial  enterprize,  in  constructing  and 
managing  the  finest  Ships  of  War,  Foreign 
Packets,  Coasting  Packets,  and  Steamboats, 
will  not  also  excel  all  other  people  in  Rail- 
roading. 

Also,  on  the  subject  of  the  comparitive 
gaiety  of  these,  compared  with  other  Stocks, 
it  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Capitalists 
inclined  to  invest  in  them,  that  they  can. 
not*  like  Marine  Stocks,  be  reached  by 
storms,  like  Fire  Stocks,  by  conflagration, 
or,  like  Bank  Stocks,  be  subject  to  depreda- 
tion, or  laid  under  contribution  by  any  in. 
vasion. 

It  auast  not  be  forgotten  thai  the  United 
States  have  become  one  of  the  principal 
coSMaeroial  And  ruaratime  nations  of  the 
•aftfe  **d'  thai  among  maratime  nations, 
wars  must  occur ;  now  whan  war  comas 
(as  come  it  must)  even  out  of  our  growing 
prosperity,  will  it  not  prove  the  wisdom  of 
this  people  to  have  a  country  like  this  in- 
tersected by  Railroads  7  For  then  the  tre- 
•  num^m**  resources  of  this  extensive  coun- 
try could  be  brought  almost  with  the  speed 
of  Jhe  wind  to  defend  any  point  of  attack. — 
Provided  the  writer  is  correct  in  his  conclu- 
sion thai  this  is  the  country  for  Railroads, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  investments  in 
them  ere  not  only  sale  from  loss  to  the 
community,  but  that  they  will,  like  our  West, 
em  Carnal,  become  solid  capital,  beneficial  to 
the  Public, -and  profitable  to  the  Stockhold- 
ers. 

tit*  -it  A  Naw.Yoi*  Cms**.  , 


Great  Internal  Improvement  Conven- 
tion.— This  Convention  will  be  held  at 
Utica,  on  the  11th  day  of  November  next. — 
We  hope  every  section  of  the  Slate  will  be 
represented.  The  State  of  New-York  gave 
the  first  grand  lead,  by  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals ;  and  since  that  time,  she  has 
halted.  Did  this  first  sublime  effort  ex- 
haust her  powers  ?  Look  at  the  immense 
income  which  these  works  are  now  yielding 
— an  income  that,  with  a  tithe  of  the  enter- 
prize we  once  possessed,  would  induce  an 
expenditure  of  ten  millions  per  annum,  un- 
til all  the  great  avenues  which  nature"  has 
prepared  for  us  are  perfected  throughout 
the  State.  We  approve  of  the  remarks  in 
one  of  our  city  papers  that  nothing  section- 
al should  enter  tho  feelings  or  deliberations 
of  this  body.  That  men  should  be  chosen 
who  will  extend  their  views  over  the  whole 
State — and  that  there  the  question  should 
now  be  settled,  whether  internal  improve- 
ments should  end,  or  whether  the  benefits 
which  have  flown  in  upon  us  so  abun- 
dantly from  what  we  have  done,  should  in- 
duce us  to  finish  the  plan  of  the  first  great 
undertakers.  Those  who  will  look  back, 
and  examine  the  views  of  Governor  Clinton, 
will  see  that  what  has  been  done  is  only  a 
part  of  his  great  project.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
formed  connections  between  the  tide  wa- 
ters and  the  Susquehaunah  at  various  points; 
while  the  Allegany,  a  much  more  import- 
ant river,  has  been  totally  neglected. 

The  southern  range  of  counties  have  real- 
ized comparatively  nothing  from  the  expen- 
ditures of  government — the  northwest  is 
capable  of  great  improvements,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Other  States  are  securing  to  themselves  a 
trade  which  nature  assigned  for  us,  which 
improved  roads  and  canals  would  have  se- 
cured tojus  exclusively  forever.  Their  en- 
terprize and  wisdom  has  already  taken  from 
us  a  great  and  important  trade  in  the  West, 
which  we  have  forfeited  by  our  supineness. 
The  proposed  Convention  must  determine 
whether  we  shall  suffer  nearly  the  entire 
rade  of  the  West  to  go  to  other  cities,  or 
whether  we  shall  now  awake  from  our  long 
sleep,  and  engage  in  earnest  to  retrieve,  in 
time,  at  least  some  portion  of  what  oar  apa- 
thy has  lost. 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo  Railroad. — This 
road,  for  which  a  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  will  extend  from 
Toledo,  on  the  Maume,  through  Adrian,  and 
terminate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo, 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  section  of  30 
miles,  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  is  in  course 
of  construction,  and  will  be  completed  early 
next  spring — six  to  eight  miles  are  now 
nearly  ready  for  use. 

We  hope  soon  to  receive  further  and 
more  particular  information  in  relation  to 
this  road. 


'  The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Assistant  Alder- 
men, oa  Tuesday  evening,  ware  of  unusual  interest. 
Rejections  w«ro«ftr«d  by  ifr«  Vm  ScJmak  in- 


specting the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in 
favor  of  aid  from  the  State  to  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad.  The  deep  interest  of  this  city 
in  both  these  lines  of  communication,  amply  justi- 
fies this  8tep,which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  both  houses 
will  adopt  The  only  reasonable  explanation,  in- 
deed, as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  apathy  manifested 
by  our  citizens  to  these  two  projects,  is  thai  of  the 
actual  prosperity  of  all  branches  of  business, 
which — keeping  every  body  busy  with  the  pre- 
sent— leaves  little  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  future. 

White,  however,  we  are  thus  reaping  fte  actual 
harvest,  competitors  elsewhere,  are  busy  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  portion  of  this  prosperity  in  time 
to  come,  and  unless  we  look  about  us  a  little,  we 
may  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  although  New 
York  cannot  be  made  to  go  back,  she  may  cease  to 
go  forward,  in  the  progress  of  wealth,  population, 
and  influence,  as  rapidly  as  lately  she  has  done. 

Aid.  Von  Schaick  offered  the  following  resoJu- 
tic  n : 

Resolved,  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen  concur,  that 
his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  transmit  to 
the  Canal  Board,  through  the  Comptroller  of  this 
State,  copies  of  the  following  resolutions ; 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  this  city  is  derived 
exclusively  from  its  advantageous  situation  as  a 
great  commercial  mart,  forming  by  its  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  its  navigable  rivers  running  for  into  the 
land,  and  by  the  Erie  Canal,  the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  our  coasting  and 
foreign  trade  with  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
lakes: 

And  whereas  the  most  persevering  and  sagacious 
efforts  are  continually  made  under  the  impulse  of 
the  enlightened  Councils  of  neighboring  Stages  to 
divert  from  the  city  of  New  York  the  advanugea 
resulting  from  bar  intimate  and  ready  intercourse 
with  the  fertile  and  productive  regions  of  the  West 
—and  since  it  has  become  manifest  that  our  mart- 
time  and  commercial  superiority  so  far  as  they  de- 
pend upon  our  inland  trade,  can  be  best  preserved 
by  decisive  measures  founded  upon  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy;  and  as  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandize is  the  great  point  to  be  gained,  and  un«n 
which  the  ultimate  direction  of  the  largest  portion 
of  the  trade  of  the  lakes  must  depend : 

And  whereas  the  line  of  Rail-Road  from  Boston 
to  Albany  is  intended  to  divert  a  portion  of  our 
trade  to  Boston— Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Common  Council  regard  with  unqualified  appro- 
bation, the  design  of  die  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
May  1 1 ,  1835,  authorizing  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  doubling  of 
its  locks,  the  final  determination  upon  which  and 
in  relation  to  its  dimensions  is  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  Canal  board. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  enlargement  should  be 
projected  upon  a  scale  which  shalTonty  be  restrict- 
ed m  Its  extent  by  the  ability  to  combine  in  the 
construction  of  Canal  Boats,  the  greatest  amount 
of  transportation  with  the  greatest  facility  and  de- 
spatch of  business. 

Resolved,  That  unless  time  are  stiong  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  on  the  canal  of  the  larger! 
size  of  boats  arising  oat  of  the  increased  difficulty 
of  their  traction,  the  Common  Council  reeoaunend 
that  the  canal  be  enlarged  to  SO  feet  in  uidth  of 
water  at  the  surf  ice  and  8  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to 
carry  boots  of  ISO  tons  burthen ;  and  in  relation 
to  a  measure  so  vitally  important,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  the  improvement  may 
cost,  should  not  be  entertained,  since  if  the  canal 
is  enlarged  to  the  extent  proposed,  vessels  win  be 
built  competent  to  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson, 
and  which  will  discharge  their  cargoes  in  this  port 
and  harbor  without  incurring  the  expense  and  lost 
of  time  consequent  upon  unlading  and  tranship- 
ping their  cargoes  between  Buffalo  and  New 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions he  transmitted  to  those  gentlemen  who  shall 
belong  to  the  next  Legislature  from  the  first  Sena- 
torial District. 

Whereas,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Coamsoa- 
alty  of  the  city  of  New-Yodc  have  not  the  right 
expressly  given  them  by  their  chatter  or  by  law  to 
loan  money  to  incorporated  companies,  or  to  pur- 
chase thtir stock;  bulasitis  expected  that  tho 
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constituted  authorities  of  the  commercial  emporium 
shall  be  vigilant  in  promoting  the  public  interests, 
and  stall  afford  such  encouragement  to  great  de- 
signs, having  for  their  object  the  development  of 
trade  and  industry  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
appropriate  duties  and  the  limited  nature  of  their 
powers,  and  as  the  construction  of  a  rail  road  from 
New*  York  direct  to  Lake  Erie  is  a  measure  which 
when  completed  will,  together  with  the  improve* 
merit  of  the  Erie  Canal,  insure  the  absolute  superi- 
ority of  this  chy  against  all  competition, 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Common 
Council  do  regard  the  proposed  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad  as  an  undertaking  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  of  this  City  and  District, 
as  well  as  the  sections  of  the  State  through  which 
it  is  intended  to  pass,  and  they  therefore  respect- 
fully request  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
Legislature  from  the  First  District,  to  use  all  their 
influence  in  promoting  the  completion  ef  thit  work, 
either  by  inducing  the  State  to  become  the  proprie- 
tors thereof,  or  to  loan  to  the  Company  the  credit 
oC  the  Staie  to  such  reasonable  amowut  as  the  said 
Company  may  be  able  to  assure  the  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  by  the  most  sa%  .factory  security. 

Aid.  Van  Schaick  accompanied  these  resolutions, 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  object 
contemplated,  and  adverted  to  the  efforts  making 
by  Pennsylvania  and  the  Canada*  to  draw  off  our 
trade-;  and  directed  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
the  contemplated  railroad  from  New- York  to  Al- 
bany, on  which  alone  New- York  can  depend  to 
prevent  the  Albany  and  Boston  railroad  from  car- 
rying off  our  winter  trade.  He  rend  seine  resolu- 
tions lately  passed  at  Rochester,  on  the  subject  of 
widening  the  Erie  Canal,  and  doubling  its  locks ; 
and  also,  resolutions  passed  at  Fanueil  Kail,  in 
Boston,  in  favor  of  a  railroad  thither  from  Albany. 

The  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


rails ;  but  I  think  with  Mr.  Daglish,  that 
the  rails,  from  their  upper  to  their  under 
surface,  ought  to  be  as  little  as  possible. 
And,  indeed,  to  produce  steadiness  in  mo- 
tion, the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  train  of 
carriages,  and  the  goods  they  contain,  can- 
not be  kept  too  low. 

I  am*  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Jopling. 
31,  Somerset-street,  July  11,  1835. 


Railroad  Bars. — We  find  in  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magsaine,  the  following 
remarks  in  lelsAm  to  a  mode  of  avoiding 
tbs  jar  which  oosurs  in  passing  over  the 
pedestals,  or  supports,  of  the  rail. 

Railroad  Bars. — Sir:   I  have  not  hi 
therto  directed 
roads,  but  as 
the  26th  May 

which  I  am  induced  to  offer,  through  your 
columns,  to  the  consideration  of  those  con- 
nected with  great  undertakings  of  that  j 
kind.  1  will  put  my  idea  as  a  question  : — 
Is  it  not  possible  to  produce  a  railroad  with 
uniform  elasticity,  or,  at  least,  so  nearly  so 
as  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  and  injurious 
jar  experienced  white  the  wheels  of  a  car- 
riage are  passing  over  the  pedestals  and 
joints? 

To  effect  this,  I  propose  that  the  ends 
where  the  different  portions  of  the  rails  [ 
meet  should  have  Corresponding  notches  to 
admit  keys,  for  the  purpose  or  keeping  al) 
fair  £at  top.  These  keys  might  he  extend- 
ed to  the  rails  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
to  keep  them  parallel  and  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance. The  vertical  joints  where  the  ends 
of  rails  meet  to  be  open*  to  allow  for  ex- 


Thr  LxxmcTo*. — We  observe  in  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  August, 
an  account,  by  "an  American,"  of  the  Steam- 
boat Lexington,  which  was  constructed  for, 
aid  under  the  direction  of,  Gapt.  Vandeb- 
btolt  of  this  city,  rating  her  at  20  miles 
per  hour,  and  calling  her  "  the  fastest  vessel 
in  the  world." 

This  communication  Called  out  several 
others  in  reply,  from  which  we  select  the 
two  following,  and  would  ask  from  Capt. 
Vanderbuilt,  or  some  one  else,  a  drawing, 
and  such  a  description  as  will  put  the  mat- 
ter at  rest,  to  the  satisfaction  and  credit  of 
aH  concerned. 

Extract  from  a  communication  in  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  signed 
"  James  Baxstow." 

The  American  «*  Fastest  Vessel  in  the 
World" — Sir :  As  the  account  sent  you 
by  w  an  American,"  of  the  Steamboat  Lex- 
ington, and  inserted  in  your  journal  of  Sat- 
urday last,  does  not  explain  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  peculiar  mode  of  construction 
by  which  she  has  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish a  degree  of  speed,  hitherto  quite  un- 
rivalled, and  by  many  deemed  utterly  unat- 
tainable,  your   readers  may  be,    perhaps, 


The  America*  "  Fastest  Ship  ih  the 
World."— Sir :  I  have  read  an  extract  from 
an  American  paper,  in  your  last  Number, 
p.  384,  giving  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
Lexington  steamer.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  construction  of  her  deck ;  and 
should  be  glad  to  receive  further  informa- 
tion by  a  sketch  in  your  Magazine.  Nei- 
ther do  I  comprehend  how  she  could  move 
at  the  rate  of 20  miles  an  hour,  seeing  the 
greatest  velocity  of  her  paddle-wheels  is 
but  19.7064  per  hour.  Perhaps  your  print- 
er made  the  error,  in  stating  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  at  24  feet ;  surely  it  should  have 
been  34  or  42  feet :  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  an 
engine  with  a  stroke  of  11   feet  to  make 


pansion;  and  for  th?  same  reason  also,  B  more  than  23  per  minute ;  indeed,  this  speed 


the  vertical  joints  at  the  sides  of  the  keys. 
Horizontally  the  keys  to  be  as  tight  as  [ 
possible  in  the  rails.  The  rails  are.  to  be 
kept  in  their  vertical  position  by  the  mor- 
tices in  the  chairs,  and  to  be  fastened  down 
to  them  by  the  keys.  Each  portion  of  the 
rails  is  not  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  mor- 
tices in  the  chairs,  but  upon  a  transverse 
bar  or  bars,  whose  strength  and  bearing 
are  to  be  precisely  that  which  will  produce 
the  same  degree  of  elasticity  as  that  of  the 
rails,  that  is,  if  the  wheels  of  a  waggon 
were  passing  immediately  over  these  bars, 
or  the  keys  in  the  joints  of  the  rails,  there 
would,  be  no  more  tendency  to  jar  than  if 
they  were  rolling'  on  the  rails  in  the  middle 
between  any  of  the  supports. 

TTiia   idea  may  be  applied  to  a  great 
.  many,  or  all  the  variety  of  forms  for,  the, 


for  the  piston  is  greater  by  far  than  is  usual 
in  England ;  so  that  the  speed -of  the  vessel 
must  be  attained  by  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel. 

Under  this  idea,  I  do  hope  vour  corres- 
pondent will  write  for  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Lexington  and  her  engines,  for 
at  present  she  looks  a  "  trifle  slanting-dicu- 
lar."  At  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
quit your  correspondent  of  any  personal  in- 
tention of  misleading  your  readers. 
1  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  Thorold. 

Norwich,  August,  22, 1835. 


Sir:  Having  read  in  your  valuable  jour- 
nal for  August  15th,  an  account  of  the 
•fastest  boat  in  the  world,"  I  was  induced  to 

*  look  mjoutejy  iu\&  the  description  giyea » 


and  upon  comparing  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  with  the  number  of  strokes  mention- 
ed! I  find  that  the  speed  of  the  boat  (which 
is  stated  to  be  twenty  miles  per  hour)  is  two 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  motion  of  the 
periphery  of  the_  wheel ! 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  take  upon  myself  to 
say,  that  no  steamer  in  this  counrty  has  ap- 
proached, within  some  miles,  the  speed  ctf* 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels.  The  "Dia- 
mond," "City  of  Canterbury,"  and  "  Star," 
now  running  in  the  Thames,  are  no  doubt 
the  three  fastest  boats  in  Europe ;  the  speed 
of  these  boats,  is  as  near  as  possible,  thir- 
teen geographical  miles  per  hour,  during 
which  time  the  periphery  of  the*  paddle- 
wheels  moved  seventeen  miles,  travelling 
four  miles  per  hour  faster  than  the  vessel. 

Now  in  the  description  of  the  "fastest 
boat  in  the  world,"  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  is  given  at  twenty-four  feet,  and  the 
speed  twenty-ene  to  twenty-thiee  strokes 
per  minute;  I  have  taken  the  mean  of 
twenty-two  strokes  per  minute ;  this  gives, 
for  the  speed  of  the  wheels,  eighteen  miles 
per  hour,  and  deducting  fonr  miles,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  three  boats  before  mentioned, 
will  leave  fourteen  miles  per  hour ;  but  I . 
wil  not  allow  the  Americans  even  this  speed, 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  it  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  founded  my  previous  observa-  • 
tions  upon  three  of  the  fastest,  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  the  best  boats  in  this  country,  both 
as  regards  engines  and  construction,  which 
is  the  reason  that  the  speed  of  these  boats 
approaches  so  near  the  speed  of  the  wheels ; 
for  if  the  average  of  thirty  boats  on  the 
Thames  be  taken,  we  shall  find  that  the* 
wheels  are  often  going  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  while  the  boats  are  going  only  ten 
miles.  Again,  the  lumber,  which  is  used 
in  American  boats,  and  called  steam  en- 
gines, can  neve?  be  compared  with  the  en- 
gines as  now  manufactured  by  our  first-rate 
makers*  either  for  lightness,  safety,  or  ef- 
fective force.  Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration — facts  which  are  well  known 
to  scientific  men  in  this  country — I  think 
we  may  allow  the  American  boats  a  speed 
approaching  thirteen  miles  an  hour,  and  not 
more ;  and  this  speed  is  not  produced  by 
the  eleven-feet  stroKe  or  the  arched  deck  and 
beams,  but  from  the  simple  fact  of  her  e- 
normous  length,  as  compared  with  her 
beams.  Vessels  of  this  class  may  do  very 
well  for  the  large  rivers  of  America,  but 
never  would  do  for  sea  service,  or  for  the 
rivers  of  this  country. 

As  I  find  in  your  last  number,  another 
Ameriemn  has  been  giving  his  countrymen  ft 
fillip,  by  endeavoring  "to  explain  mote  clear-  - 
ly  than  your  former  correspondent  has 
done,  why  this  boat  has  attained  this  won- 
derful speed,"  but  which  explanation  only 
shows  the  manner  in  which  she  is  trussed 
longitudinally;  perhaps. he  will  now  have 
the  goodness  to  explain,  why  in  America 
steam  ships  go  faster  than  their  wheel*, 
while  in  all  other  countries  *  they  generally 
go  from  one  third  to  one  fouth  slower. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Fan*ui. 

Liverpool  ahd  Majichsstsb  Railway— 
Seventh  Half-Yearly  Meeting* — The  Direc- . 
tors  reported  a  continued  increase  in  the 
traffic,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  last  year.  The  receipts  of 
the  half  year  ending  30th  of  June,  amount- 
ed to  99,4742.  16*.  6dL,  and  the  expenses  to 
61,814/.  6s.  Id.,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  six 
months  of  97,C60i.  9*.  104.  A  dividend  of 
4JL  10*.  per  share  (for  the  half  year)  was 
resolved  upon,    Tie  share*  a**  n>W  quoted 
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To  tip  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal ; 

I  perceive,  sir,  in  your  Journal  of  the  3d 
inst,  a  reference  to  an  improvement  made 
by  Mr.  Force,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  cons- 
truction of  "  Railroad  Axles." 

If  I  understand  your  description  of  it,  the 
axle  can  be  repaired  when  the  journals  be- 
come worn,  without  removing  the  wheels, 
and  without  putting  the  journal  into  the 
fire.  If  this  can  be  dope,  a  very  consi- 
derable expense  will  be  saved  to  a  company 
which  has  many  cars  and  carriages  in  use 
— but  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to* the  feasibility  of  effecting  such  repairs 
in  the  manner  proposed ;  and  I  would  call 
to  it  the  attention  of  practical  men. 
Yours,  truly, 

A  Stockholder. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  satisfy,  not  only 
•'A  Stockholder"  but  many  stockholders, 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  journals  of 
axles  may  be  repaired  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed.— [Ed.  R.  R.  J.] 

The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Railway  (from  Bristol  to  the  great  West- 
erleigh  coal-field)  was  opened  on  the  Gth 
inst.  It  is  9  miles  long;  and  the  cuttings 
and  embankments  are  supposed  to  be  great- 
er than  on  any  railway  of  similar  extent 
which  has  yet  been  formed.  There  is  a 
tunnel  (under  Staple  Hill)  1,540  feet  long, 
12  wide,  and  16i  feet  high ;  it  is  in  a  straight 
line,  3  shafts  by  which  the  excavations 
were  carried  on  being  left  open  to  admit 
Hght.  One  of  the  embankments  is  56  feet 
in  height.  The  capital  expended  on  the 
undertaking  is  about  77,000/.  The  Act 
was  obtained  in  June,  1828,  and  the  works 
were  commenced  in  June,  1829.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  the  engineer. 

The  Railroad  from  Brussels  to  Ma- 
limbs  cost  1,224,100  francs,  and  produces 
immense  profit  to  the  Belgian  Government, 
which  established  it.  The  receipts  from 
the  17th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  July  last, 
were  106,802  francs,  paid  by  163,482  pas- 
sengers. The  distance  is  4  leagues,  and 
the  journey  is  made  in  35  minutes. — [Pa- 
ris Advertiser.} 

Steam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads.— 
Mr.  Walter  Hancock  performed  a  jour- 
ney of  75  miles,  from  London  to  Marlbo- 
rough, in  his  steam  carriage,,  the  Erin,— 
originally  called  and  described  in  this  jour- 
nal as  the  " Era"  The  time  occupied  was 
about  twelve  hours,  seven  and  a  half  of 
which  was  running  time,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  account  :— 

Journey  from  London  to  Marlborough 
in  Mr.  Walter  Hancock's  Steam  Car- 
riage, the  " Erin."— Sir :  The  •'Erin" 
•team  carriage,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  W. 
Hancock  to  run  on  the  Paddington  road, 
and  originally  called  the  "  Era,"  (described 
in  your  journal,  No.  685)  started  from 
Stratford  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  at  half- 
past  four,  for  Marlborough,  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Hancock  had  attached  a 
ivrwH  tender  to  the  carriage,  containing 
*  oi.e  and  water  sufficint  to  have  lasted  us 
to  Reading ;  but  the  bar  of  wood,  through 
which  the  bolts  ran  that  fixed  the  tender  to 
the  carriage,  gave  way  in  Cheapside,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  tender  behind 

us. 

The  carriage  reached  Hyde  Park  corner 
by  Jsi*  o'clock,  where  we  remained  about  ? 


half  an  hour  to  take  in  some  of  our  party, 
and  proceeded  on  to  Reading,  which  we 
reached  at  11  minutes  past  11  o'clock.  The 
company  stopped  there  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  dined;  after  which  the  journey  was 
resumed. 

The  carriage  reached  Marlborough  by 
half.pnst  6  o'clock,  with  no  other  accident 
than  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  bands  of 
the  blower.  The  total  time  on  the  road 
was  a  minute  or  two  short  of  12  hours, 
of  which  4£  were  occupied  in  stoppages, 
leaving  7£  hours  for  travelling  the  75,  being 
at  the  rate  of  just  10  miles  an  hour. 

No  one  who  has  not  travelled  by  steam 
carriages  can  imagine  the  inconvenience 
and  delay  which  results  from  the  want  of 
regular  and;  ample  supplies  of  water ;  the 
carriage  having  to  stop  from  14  to  18  mi- 
nutes every  10  or  12  miles  to  fill  the  tanks 
by  hand-buckets  from  pumps,  with  some- 
times the  additional  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing to  take  the  supply  from  some  neighbor- 
ing stream  or  pond.  While  the  carriage  is 
stationary,  the  fire  slackens  in  consequence 
of  the  blower  being  stopped,  and  it  requires 
about  two  miles  running  to  get  it  again 
into  full  play.  By  observations  which  I 
made  on  the  road  while  timing  the  car- 
riage, I  found  that  the  rate  of  the  first  three 
miles,  after  taking  in  water,  averaged  7J 
minutes  a  mile,  whilst  the  latter  part  of  the 
distance,  till  the  carriage  again  stopped  for 
water,  averaged  one  mile  in  five  minutes. 
Frequently  the  men  were  obliged  to  use 
any  kind  of  water  they  could  get;  some 
being  filled  with  duck-weed,  straw,  and 
filth  of  every  description,  which,  of  course, 
very  much  retarded  the  generation  of  steam. 
The  inconveniences  arose  in  the  present 
case  chiefly  from  the  loss  of  our  tender, 
which  would  have  carried  us  to  Reading 
without  any  stoppage. 

All  these  delays  would,  of  course,  not 
happen,  if  water  stations,  having  tanks 
with  large  hose,  which  might  fill  the  car- 
riage in  a  minute,  were  provided.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  had  such  arrangements 
been  made  for  supplying  the  "Erin"  on 
the  present  journey,  it  would  have  per- 
formed it,  including  stoppages,  in  6  hours ; 
though  the  carriage  was  not  built,  I  am 
informed,  nor  intended  for  long  journeys, 
but  for  such  short  distances  as  between 
London  and  Paddington. 

Mr.  Hancock  started  from  Marlborough 
to  return  to  London  on  Friday  at  half-past 
five.  The  carriage  accomplished  the  ascent 
of  Marlborough  hill — the  steepest  acclivity 
on  the  Bristol  road,  being  full  one  mile 
long,  and  having  a  rise  of  about  1  in  7, 
in  6  minutes,  with  a  stoppage  of  4  minutes. 
The  "  Erin  "  reached  Heading  by  10,  and 
stayed  1£  hour  for  breakfast.  After  run- 
ning through  the  town  we  continued  our 
journey,  and  reached  London  by  half-past 
five,  being  again  12  hours  on  the  road,  and 
having  lost  nearly  about  the  same  time  in 
stoppages  as  on  our  journey  down. 

Our  reception  on  the  road  was  very  cor- 
dial; there  was  scarcely  any  manifesta- 
tion of  bad  feeling  throughout  the  journey ; 
indeed,  wherever  we  stopped  to  take  in  wa- 
ter, we  had  every  assistance  given  us  by  the 
bystanders.  We  were  particularly  well  re- 
ceived at  Marlborough,  where  we  stayed  two 
days.  The  carriage  made  a  trip  through 
the  town  each  day ;  and  Mr.  Hancock  as- 
tonished the  inhabitants  by  the  easy  man- 
ner in  which  he  could  turn*  stop,  or  back 
his  carriage.  '  Two  gentlemen  of  Marl- 
borough most  hospitably  entertained  the 
steam  travellers  whilst  they  remained  in 
that  town. 

Subjoined,  I  give  a  table  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  steam  carriage  taken  from 


the  notes  of  the  gentlemen  who  timed  th 
carriage. 

And  remain,  yours  truly,  R. 

London,  Augurt  10,  1835. 

Messrs.  Maudslby  and  Field  performed 
the  same  distance  in  five  hours  49$  mi- 
nutes, running  time. 

Jourhet  from  London  to  Marlborough 
bt  Messrs.  Maudslby  and  Field's  Steam 
Carriage. — The  journey  from  London  to 
Marlborough  has  been  also  recently  per- 
formed by  the  steam  carriage  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Field  for  Sir 
Charles  Dance,  Mr.  Macneil,  and  other 
gentlemen.  We  extract  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  performances  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Macneil  to  the  newspapers.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  rate  of  speed  realized  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  "  Erin ; "  but  the  time  occupied 
in  stoppages  was  less,  Owing,  no  doubt,  to 
better  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  supply  of  water : — 
"  Time  on  the  road  in  going  down  8  10  30 
Deduct  stoppages  -  -    -    -    -    -    2  21    4 

Total  time  while  moving  ...    5  49  26 

Which  gives  about  12*86  miles  per  hour 
whilst  running. 
.  Time  returning   -    -  '-    -    .    -11  22    0 
Deduct  stoppages    -----420 

Total  time  moving  -----    7  20    0 
Which  is  rather  more  than  10  miles  per 

hour  whilst  running." 

— *— — — ^ — — ^ ^ 

[From  the  London  Mechanic*1  Maguine.] 
Mr.  Galt*s  Substitute  ton  Steam 
Power. — The  following  is  an  extract  of 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Gait,  the  cele. 
brated  novelist,  to  the  Greenock  Adver- 
tiser : — 

"  The  fatal  explosion  of  the  Earl  Grey 
steamer  has  induced  me  to  try  if  the  princi- 
ple of  my  pressure-syphon  could  be  applied 
to  propel  vessels  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
so  perfectly  satisfactory,  that  I  find  myself 
actuated  by  humanity  to  make  it  public, 
that  others  may  test*  the  experiment,  the 
simplicity  of  which  is  not  the  least  of  its 
merits. 

"Take  a  cylinder,  and  subjoin  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  in  communication,  a  pipe — fill 
the  pipe  and  the  cylinder  with  water — in 
the  cylinder  place  a  piston,  as  in  that  of  the 
steam  engine— and  then  with  a  Bramah's 
press,  and  a  simple,  obvious  contrivance, 
which  the  process  will  suggest,  force  the 
water  up  the  pipe,  the  pressure  of  which 
will  raise  the  piston.  This  is  the  demon- 
stration of  the  first  motion. 

"  Second — when  the  piston  is  raised, 
open  a  cock  to  discharge  the  water  and 
the  piston  will  descend.  This  is  the  de- 
monstration of  the  second  motion,  and  is 
as  complete  as  the  motion  of  the  piston  in 
the  cylinder  of  the  steam  engine ;  and  a 
power  as  effectual  as  steam  is  obtained 
without  risk  of  explosion,  without  the  dost 
of  fuel,  capable  of  being  applied  to  any 
purpose  in  which  steam  is  used,  and  to  an 
immeasurable  extent. 

"  The  preservation  of  the  water  may  in 
some  cases  be  useful,  and  this  may  be  done 
by  a  simple  contrivance,  vis.  by  making  the 
cock  discharge  into  a  conductor,  by  which 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  back  at  every 
stroke  of  the  piston  to  the  pipe,  at  the,  end 
of  which  the  Bramah's  press  acts. 

"  My  condition  does  not  allow  me  to  do 
more  than  to  solicit  that  the  experiment 
may  be  tested.  Although  no  mechanic,  I 
yet  believe  myself  mechanician  enough  to 
see  the  application  <rf  the  principle." 
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Gueat  Railroad  Meeting  in  Boston.— On 
Wednesday  evening  a  large  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Funeuii  Hall;  to  concert  measures  for  the 
completion  of  the  great  Western  Railroad  to  Al- 
bany. 

The  meeting  was  very  large.  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence  was  in  the  chair,  and  T.  B.  CtirfiM,  and  S.  B. 
Higgiiuon  were  the  Secretaries. 

Delegates  from  Albany  were  in  attendance. 

A  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting 
JtUtlo  a  long  1  djftftt,  from  which  we  annex  an  ex- 
tract, explanatory  of  the  object*  in  view, 

The  Railroad  proposed  to  be  eonttraetetf  under 
this  charter  extends  from  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad  to  the  border  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  To  complete  the  line  from  that  point  to  the 
Hudson  river,  two  railroads  have  been  incorpora- 
ted by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  one  leading 
frdth  die  lifle  of  the  State  to  the  city  of  Hudson, 
and  the  other  leading  from  the  mmt  point  to  Green- 
bush,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  rtter,  opposite 
to  the  city  of  Albany;  The  stock  in  both  these 
corporations  have  been  taken  up  by  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  Ycfckj  and  tie  routes  have  been  sur- 
veyed. Oti  dtfc"  of  them  tUe  work  ie  now  in  actual 
progress,  and  on  the  other  it  will  soon  be  commen- 
ced. In  addition  to  these  two  Railroads,  which 
may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Western  Railroad,  a  third  is  proposed,  lead- 
ing from  the  same  point  at  West  Stockbridge  to 
the  city  of  Troy.  Public  notice  has  been  given, 
that  application  will  be  made  to  the  Legislature 
bt  New  York*  at  its  next  session,  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  company  for  this  purpose,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  9600,000, 

The  line  of  commutliouion,  therefore,  proposed 
to  be  established,  and  which  will  be  completed  by 
the  construction  of  the  Western  Railroad,  will  lead 
from  Boston,  through  the  whole  length  of  this ' 
State,  passing  through  its  centre,  and  through  the 
centre  of  three  western  counties  to  the  Hudson 
river,  where  it  will  unite,  at  two  or  three  points, 
near  the  great  channels  of  communication  already 
established,  leading  to  the  St  Lawrence  on  the 
North,  to  the  great  Lakes  in  the  West,  and  to  the 
city  of  New  York  in  the  South. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting, 
a  Railroad,  leading  from  this  city  through  the 
centre  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Hudson  River, 
will  be  of  great  public  utility,  by  affording  an  easy 
and  rapid  communication,  and  thereby  establish- 
ing a  more  intimate  personal  and  commercial  inter- 
course, between  Boston  and  the  Western  parts  of 
the  State,  and  also  between  Massachusetts  and 
New-York  and  the  Western  States. 

Resolved,  That  in- the  opinion  of  this  Meeting, 
the  prosperity  of  this  City  will  be  particularly  pro- 
moted by  the  great  public  improvement  now  pro- 
posed, by  the  increase  of  its  trade  and  population, 
and  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty therein. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting, 
the  work  now  proposed  will  not  only  be  beneficial 
to  the  public,  but  productive  of  a  profit  to  the 
proprietors,  affording  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  the  heavy  capital  which .  will  be  necessarily  in- 
vested in  H. 

Resolved,  That  such  is  the  magnitude  of  this 
x  undertaking,  that  it  is  necessary  for  its  accom- 
plishment, to  rely  on  the  aid  of  an  enlightened 
pubic  spirit;  and  that  consequently,  however 
strong  may  be  the  assurance  that  the  profits  re- 
sulting from  it  will  afford  an  adequate  return  for 
the  capital  invested  therein ;  those  citizen's  who 
shall  subscribe  for  the  Stock,  with  the  laudable 
purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work ,  and  of  thereby  promoting  the 
important  benefits  which  wilt  result  trom  it,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  community,  as 
pulic  benefactors. 

Resolved,  That  Committees  be  appointed  of  six 
persons  for  the  City  at  large,  three  for  each  ward, 
for  South-Boston,  and  for  the  towns  of  Charles- 
town,  Lynn,  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  to  solicit, 
in  concurrence  with  the  persons  named  in  the  Act 
establishing  the  Western  Railroad  Corporation, 
subscriptions  to  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  same, 
4ml  to  return  the  subscriptions  so  obtained,  to  the 
persons  entrusted  by  the  said  Act  with  the  charge 
<*f  the  same. 


TRAUTWINE'S  BEAM   COMf  A8B. 
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[from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

Description  of  a  Beam  Compass,  contrived 
by  John  C.  Trautwine,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Architect  and  Engineer. 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  draw 
several  maps  of  railroad  surveys,  on  a 
large  scale,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  beam 
compass,  of  a  length  sufficient  for  striking 
the  curves,  and,  in  consequence,  con- 
trived, for  that  purpose,  the  one  here 
described. 

Finding  it  to  answer  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  and  thinking  it  might,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better,  be  useful  to 
others,  I  submit  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  provided  it  be  considered  ^>f  suf- 
ficient utility. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  strip  of 
brass,  (mine  is  three  and  a  half  feet  long, 
half  inch  wide,  by  onc-twelfth  inch  thick,) 
having  its  edges  rounded,  to  prevent  its 
catching  in  any  inequalities  in  the  paper, 
and  being  divided  and  numbered  into  feet 
and  inches,  or  in  any  manner  that  may 
be  preferred. 

Precisely  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
strip,  and  at  each  point  of  division,  is 
carefully  drilled  a  very  small  circular 
hole,  entirely  through  the  brass,  and 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  finest 
sewing  needle.  Pains  must  be  taken  to 
drill  these  holes  precisely  vertical 
*  At  that  end  of  the  beam  where  the 
numbering  of  the  divisions  commences, 
is  a  sliding  vernier,  by  which  the  divisions 
may  be  subdivided  into  hundreths  of  an 
inch.  This  slide  is  moved  along  the  end 
of  the  beam,  by  means  of  the  screw,  a, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  holder,  h,  into 
which  a  pencil,  or  drawing  pen,  may  be 
inserted.  It  has  als>  a  screw,  u,  which, 
by  operating  on  the  stirT  piece  of  brass, 
k,  above,  and  the  elastic  piece,  y,  below, 
forces  the  pencil,  with  any  required  de- 
gree of  pressure,  against  the  drawing. 
The  lower  piece,  y,  is  elastic,  that  it  may, 
by  yielding,  allow  the  pencil  to  play  over 
anyQroughness,  or  knots,  that  the  paper 
may  contain  ?  and  is  very  essential  to  the 
drawing  of  a  clear,  unbroken  line,  c  is 
a  sliding  piece  of  brass,  with  a  point,  p, 
and  a  semicircular  hole,  o,  on  top,  (for 
seeing  the  dimensions  on  the  beam.)  It 
will  often  be  found  useful  for  ascertaining 
the"  centre  of  a  circle  by  trial,  when  it 
is  inconvenient  to  do  so  by  calculation. 

As  the  size  and  proportion  of  the  parts 
of  the  slide,  (particularly  of  the  spring 
and  pen,)  are  of  great  importance,  and 
mine  are  the  result  of  several  trials,  I 


have  represented  thera  at  one-quarter  the 
full  size,  to  enable  others  to  make  them 
with  certainty  at  the  first  attempt. 

The  drawing  ink  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  dust,  and  of  a  certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  which  a  few  trials  wiB 
point  out. 

The  paper  should  be  brushed  with  » 
clean  handkerchief,  to  remove  dust,  be. 
fore  beginning  to  draw  the  curves. 

The  dimensions  above  stated  I  con- 
sider sufficient  for  beams  six  feet  Jong, 
which  gives  a  diameter  of  twelve  feAt^a 
size  which  is  very  Tarely  exceeded  in 
neat  finished  drawings  on  paper. 

for  radii  less  than  three  feet  in  length,, 
both  the  bread'h  and  thickness  of  the 
strip  maybe  reduced. 

To  use  the  instrument,  having .  first 
found  the  centre  from  which  the  curve  is 
to  be  described,  drive  a  fine  needle  firmly 
and  vertically  into  it ;  and  over  the  needle, 
place  that  division  hole  of  the  beam  which 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  required 
radius ;  after  which,  bring  the  pencil  pre- 
cisely .to  the  point  of  beginning  of  the 
curve,  by  means  of  the  screw,  a ;  audi 
after  giving  it  a  proper  degTee  of  pres- 
sure on  the  paper,  by  turning  the  screw, 
11,  describe  the  curve  by  merely  pushing 
the  beam  over  the  paper,  without  any 
other  vertical  pressure  than  what  arises 
from  its  own  weight.  When  one  line  is 
drawn,  and  the  pencil  is  to  be  taken  back, 
to  commence  [another,  it  may  be  raised 
from  the  paper,  either  by  unscrewing  u  a 
little,  or  by  slightly  lifting  the  whole  slide 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  lift  the  beam? 
off  the  needle,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  position  of  the  pencil,  for  drawing 
concentric  curves,  whose  difference  of 
radii  does  not  exceed  the  play  of  the  slide, 
as  that  may  be  done  much  more  readily 
by  the  screw,  a. 

In  this  manner,  any  number  of  curves 
may  be  described  from  one  point,  without 
the  least  enlargement  of  the  centre  hole 
in  the  paper ;  a  defect  to  which  all  other 
beam  compasses  I  have  ever  seen,  aro 
liable.  This  is  subject  to  so  little  spring, 
or  irregularities  of  any  kind,  that  I  have, 
in  the  width  of  jone  inch,  described  one 
hundred  concentric  curves,  of  seven  feet 
diameter,  precisely  equidistant,  with  as 
much  neatness,  accuracy,  and  clearness, 
as  I  could  have  drawn  the  same  number 
of  small  ones,  with  a  pair  of  common  six 
inch  dividers. 

The  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  cases  where  the  centre  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  drawing,  and  where  the  beam 
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wtfl  be  supported  throughout  its  entire 
length,  or  where  it  may  be  upheld  by  in- 
termediate supports,  sufficiently  near  each 
other  to  prevent  any  degree  of  sagging  ; 
but  where  it  i&  impossible  to  support  it 
between  the  centre  and  the  pencil,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  recommended. 

When  the  curves  are  finished,  the  needle 
may  be  easily  withdrawn,  either  between 
the  legs  of  a  pair  of  common  dividers,  or 
between  the  blade  and  back  of  a  penknife. 
A  hole,  x,  should  be  made  in  the  beam, 
for  hanging  it  up. 

These  beams  are  kept  ready  made, 
for  sole;  by  Mr.  William  J.  Young, 
mathematical  instrument  maker,  of  this 
city. 


Choton  River. — We  perceive  by  a  statement 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  that  the  Water  Com- 
missioners have  requested  Mr.  Douglass,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  New- York  Water  Works,  to 
make  a  gauge  of  Croton  River  in  its  present  state, 
which  has  been  done  accordingly.  The  result  is 
communicated  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission- 
ers, Hon.  Stephen  Allen,  in  the  following  terms  : 

Sing  Sing,  6th  October,  1835. 

Dear  Sir : — It  being  a  rainy  day,  I  have  com- 
pleted my  calculations  relative  to  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter in  the  Croton,  and  lose  no  time  in  sending  you 
the  result. 

The  gauging  was  performed  yesterday  (Mon- 
day) morning,  before  the  flow  had  been  increased 
by  the  working  of  the  Mills  above,  and  probably 
exhibited  the  very  lowest  rate  of  discharge  which 
has  been  experienced  this  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  having  been  generally  shut  back  in  the 
ponds  during  Sunday. 

I  confess  I  was  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stream — it  was  drawn  into  so  narrow 
a  channel,  leaving  wide  margins  of  its  slimy  bed, 
which  had  rarely,  if  ever,  been  uncovered  before, 
and  which  had  evidently  been  under  water  the  day 
previous,  now  uncovered— and  the  stake  which  I 
Mad  driven  at  the  former  gauging,  standing  high  and 
dry  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  water's  edge. 
I  proceeded  with  my  work,  however,  and  gauged 
the  water,  even  in  this  reduced  state,  with  extreme 
care,  and  found  the  result  as  follows : — 

Section  of  water  equal  40  1-2  square  feet. 

Mean  velocity  per  second  97-100ths  of  a  foot. 

Giving  for  the  discharge  per  second  3928-100ths 
eubie  feet. 

And  per  day  3,393,798  cubic  feci. 

Which  is  equal  to  21,133,324  standard  gallons. 

The  gauging  was  performed  near  Pine's  Bridge, 
and  of  course  did  not  include  Flewwelling's  Mill 
Streams,  and  several  other  runs  which  were  found 
unfailing;  and  which  discharge,  their  waters  above 
the  dam.  The  first  mentioned,  being  the  most 
considerable,  were  gauged,  (two  of  them,)  and 
found  to  yield  jointly  744,386  gaHons,  which  being 
added  to  the  preceding  result,  gives  an  aggregate 
of  21,877,650  gallons* — the  smaller  runs  referred 
to  not  being  included. 

I  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  this  result,  as  be- 
ing the  minimum  flow  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances;  it  evidently  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  considered  as  the  discharge  of  any  one  entire 
day.  The  waters  had  been  stopped  back  on  the 
Saturday  night  previous,  and  the  stream  at  the  in- 
stant of  gauging,  appeared  to  be  under  the  full  ef- 
fective influence  of  this  stoppage — probably  a  few 
hours  would  again  restore  it  to  its  customary  height. 
To  verify  this  fact,  one  of  the  party  was  left  behind 
Jw  the  purpose  of  taking  the  height  of  water,  by  a 
certain  mark,  frequently  during  the  next  following 
24  hours,  and  the  following  were  the  results :  at  5 
P.  M.  of  die  same  day,  the  water  had  risen  1  7-8 
inches,  at  9  in  the  evening  no  further  change  either 
way ;  during  the  night  a  storm  commenced  and 
continued  rawing  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  rise 
of  water  was  considerably  influenced  thereby. — 
^The  measurement  at  7  A.  M.  on  this,  morning,  for 
instance,  gave  a  rise  of  4  3-8  inches,  and  at  10  a 

*  This  quantity  estimated  in  Ale  gallons  is 
21,210,433. 
Andin  oommon  wme'gaJlons,  26,266,904. 


rise  of  7  7-8  inches  above  the  level  at  the  hour  of 
gauging — and  there  now  is,  therefore,  probably 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  gallons  jrunning, 
from  the  joint  effect  of  rain  and  diurnal  increase. — 
To  avoid  any  error  in  estimating  the  effect  of  rain, 
I  exclude  the  observations  of  this  morning,  and  de- 
duce my  average  daily  supply  from  the  result  of  the 
gauge,  and  the  notes  of  last  evening.  These  careful- 
ly calculated  gave  27,954,790  standard  gallons; 
and  this,  under  all  circumstances,  I  consider  as  the 
lowest  daily  supply  for  this  year — certainly  very 
much  within  bound*,  as  I  have  no  doubt  from  my 
observation  of  the  stream,  thai  the  flow  would  have 
been  much  increased  this  mtwn\n^  independently 
of  the  rain,  and  would  have  given  us,  could  I  have 
ascertained  it  by  an  actual  measurement,  an  ave- 
rage considerably  higher  than  that  stated. 

Having  thus  deduced  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  minimum  rate  of  flow  at  any  one  time,  and  the 
minimum  daily  supply,  I  will  just  add  in  connexion, 
a  remark  upon  the  general  average  of  supply,  die- 
ting the  dorught,for  this  is  the  real  question  of  inter- 
est in  relation  to  the  supply  of  the  city 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  I  gauged  as  hereto- 
fore reported,  and  found  between  43  and  44  mil- 
lions of  (wine)  gallons  flowing.  I  have  since  re- 
peated the  calculation  of  my  notes  with  greater 
care,  and  find  the  quantity  in  standard  gallons  e- 

aual  to  39,601, -266— from  tfeat  time  to  the  date  of 
ie  recent  gauging,  the  river  has  been  falling  regu- 
larly,—but  as  it  fell  towards  the  last  more  slowly 
than  at  fiist,  and  that  we  may  run  no  risk  of  over 
estimating,  I  give  twice  the  value  in  averaging,  to 
the  low  result,  that  I  do  to  the  high  one,  and  upon 
this  principle  I  find  the  daily  discharge  for  the  time 
mentioned  (49  days)  equal  to  31,836,948  standard 
gallons. 

One  other  remark — Our  Croton  reservoir  will  be 
400  acres  in  extent,  and  will  contain  therefore,  a. 
bout  100,000,000  of  gallons  to  each  foot  of  depth  at 
the  surface.  The  disposition  of  the  works  at  the 
head  gate,  will  be  such  as  to  admit  of  drawing  this 
down  if  necessary,  say  3 1-2  feet  (350,000,000)  with 
a  residue  of  held  still  sufficient  for  the  full  supply  of 
the  conduit — we  shall  thus  have  a  disposable  sur- 
plus, for  occasions  of  drought,  sufficient,  after  de- 
ducting an  ample  allowance  for  evaporation,  to  af- 
ford 5,600,000  gallons  per  diem  for  fifty  years,  and 
this  being  added  to  the  preceding  average  for  that 
time,  gives  an  available  aggregate  of  37,436,948 
gallons  per  diem.   • 

All  these  calculations,  it  will  be  recollected,  are 
founded  upon  actual  ascertained  results,  during  a 
season  of  unparalleled  drought— on  this  point  there 
is  no  d  inference  of  opinion.  The  counties  of  West- 
chester and  Putnam,  furnish  incontestible  proof  of 
it,  in  the'  multitude  of  streams  and  springs  ^y«ry 
where  noticed  as  having  failed  this  year,  whicn 
have  never  been  known  to  fail  before ;  and  the 
Croton  itself,according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  at  the  same  time  lower 
and  low  for  a  longer  period  than  is  remembered  on 
any  former  occasion.  A  result,tberefore,  obtained 
under  these  circumstances  may  de  deemed  certain, 
and  should,  I  think,  put  the  question  of  supply  en- 
terely  at  rest. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  I  gauged  the 
water  on  the  same  day  at  the  wire  factory  below 
Garrittson's  Mill,  and  found  it  to  agree  very  nearly 
with  the  gauging  above,  the  pond  having  been 
drawn  down  (evening)  and  the  head  gates  drawn 
clear  of  the  water,— <he  difference  was  only  about 
about  200,000  gallons.  This  gauge,  however,  was 
less  likely  to  be  accurate  than  that  at  Pine's  bridge, 
as  there  was  a  considerable  stream  wasting 
through  the  dam,  which  it  was  difficult  to  measure 
accurately,  on  account  of  its  spreading  among  the 
stones,  t  shall  continue  to  keep  an  eye  upon  this 
subject,  should  anything  further  occur  worthy  of 
notice. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

D.  B.  Douglass. 
Chief  Engineer  JV.  Y.  Water  Works. 
Stephen  Men,  Esq.  Chairman,  &c. 


[From  the  Albany  Argue,  extra,] 

ALBANY. 

The  following  communication,  exhibiting  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  our  city,  its  prospects  and  advan- 
tages, is  from  a  source,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
entitles  its  statements  to  entire,  credit.  We  lay  it 
before  our  readers  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  the 
present  indications  point  not  only  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  city,  but  to  tic  prevalence  of  a 


spirit  among  us  that  must  lead  to  a  for  higher  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  of  this  most  favored 
location  for  all  the  purposes  of  extensive  business 
and  profitable  adventure.  The  growth  of  Albany 
has  been  steady,  and  in  all  respects  substantial. 
At  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  noble  rivers  in  Ame- 
rica—at  the  confluence  of  the  river,  and  a  chain  of 
internal  communication,  stretching  west  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  St. 
St.  Lawrence— the  recipient  of  the  products,  not 
only  of  our  own  west,  with  its  abundance  and  fer- 
tility, but  of  all  the  extended  and  rapidly  improv- 
ing country,  bordering  upon  and  lyin^  between  the 
two  great  points  referred  to, — its  destiny  cannot  be 
mistaken.  It  must  become  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
cities  of  the  Union.  This  result  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  measures  now  in  progress  for  opening  a 
direct  communication,  via  Stockbridge  and  Wor- 
cester, to  Boston ;  and  particularly  by  the  fresh 
spirit  and  energy  with  which  our  citizens  have  en- 
tered into  tliat  and  other  improvements. 

This  communication,  which  we  conceive  to  be 
•f  sufficient  value  to  issue  in  this  form,  is  intended 
to  be  addressed  to  such  persons  in  the  New- 
England  States  especially,  as  will  be  likely,  from 
their  character,  standing  and  relative  situation,  to 
view  the  matter  with  interest,  and  give  it  circula- 
tion among  those  for  whose  information  it  is  de- 
signed. 

Sm — With  a  view  of  inducing  men  of  capital 
and  industrious  mechanics  contemplating  to  re- 
move from  your  neighbourhood  to  this  or  the  wes- 
tern states,  to  establish  themselves  in  this  city,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  you  the  following 
statement,  with  the  request  that  you  will  give  H  a 
general  circulation. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nnw-Yoan, 
is  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, where  the  great  western  and  northern  canals 
terminate.  Its  happy  position,  at  a  point  where  a 
river  navigable  to  the  ocean,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  meets  the  great  inland  communica- 
tions with  the  northern  and  western  lakes,  ensures 
its  advancement,  and  that  at  no  distant  period, 
to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  inland  cities  of 
this  country^  Since  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals,  its  progress  in  population  and 
business  has  been  almost  unexampled. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  12,630. 
In  1830,  24,209,  being  an  increase  of  92  per  cent 
in  ten  years.  No  census  has  been  taken  ainoe 
1830,  but  one  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  shortly 
be  completed.  No  doubt  is  entertained,  from  the 
increase  of  business  in  the  city,  that  it  wiH  show  a 
very  great  increase  of  population  over  that  of  1830. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  a- 
mount  of  produce  and  merchandise  arriving  at  Al- 
bany, by  way  of  the  Canal  in  two  years  from  1833 
to  1834 : 

COMPAJUTIYS  TAMJt  FOa  THE  TSARS 

1832.  1834. 

Domestic  spirits,         bk.  21,285  20,838 

«  hhds.         1,274 

Boards  and  scantling,  feet,  36*090,594  62,103,000 
Shingles,  M.  22,643 

Timber,  feet,        55,569        104,145 

Flour,  bis.        422,695        795,182 

Provisions  "  21,274  20,864 

Salt,  bush.      23,117  19,070 

Ashes,  Ms.  19,091  16,49* 

Wood,  cords,      15,224  17,685 

Wheat,  bush,     145,960        233,574 

Coarse  grain,  "        208,943        490,880 

No.  of  boats  arrU  and  cleared,    14,300  18,554 

No.  of  tons,  109,300        146,800 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  increase 
n  favor  of  1834  over  1832  on  the  three  greatest  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise,  viz :  lumber  in  its  various 
shapes,  flour  and  grain,  is  from  70  to  UK)  per  cent. 
and  a  continued  increase  will  no  doubt  go  on. — 
The  lumber  trade  alone  at  this  city,  is  already  im- 
mense, it  being  one  of  the  best  lumber  markets  in 
the  union,  and  promises  to  continue  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  following  is  a  complete  return  of  the  defer- 
ent articles  arriving  at  Albany  by  way  of  the  canal 
during  the  year  1834. 

1834. 
[CompUU  return  of  articles,  tender  the  new  order.] 
Domestic  spirits,  oris.  20,839 

Boards  and  scantling,  feet     "        62,103^000 
Shingles,  M.  22,643 

Timber,  feet  104,145* 

Stave*,  56,438,000 

Flour         brls,     ,  795,182    * 
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Provisions,   " 

Salt,  » 

Aabes,  » 

Lime,  " 

Boer,  » 

Cider,  » 

Dried  fruit,  lbs. 

Apples,  bris. 

Wood,  cords 

Wheat, 

Coarse  grain, 

Bran  and  ship  stuflk, 

Peas  and  beans, 

Potatoes, 

Clover  and  grass  seed,  lbs. 

Flaxseed, 

Wool, 

Cotton, 

Cheese, 

Butter  and  lard, 

Hops, 


bush* 
n 

n 

n 


n 

it 
>» 

n 
n 


Hemp, 

Tobacco, 

Fur  and  peltry, 

Slot*, 

Merchandize, 

Furniture, 

Clay, 

Pig  lead, 

Pig  Iron, 

Iron  ware, 

Sundries, 


(Circular.) 
a 

it 

u 

u 


H 

a 

<t 
« 
« 


20,864 

10,070 

16,944 

455,810 

293 

43 

45,934 

1,241 

17,685 

233,574 

490,880 

273,191 

13,137 

19,758 

790,454 

613,046 

591,760 

92,412 

1,553,304 

1,826,341 

247,165 

£7,581 

447,349 

961,283 

4,1U*383 

18  J, 2 18 

199,747 

4,256 

1,000 

49,313 

377,922 

8,129,695 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  business  of  this  year 
will  very  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  last.  By  re- 
turns from  the  collector's  office  at  Albany,  up  to 
the  1st  of  August,  (after  which  it  will  be  recollected 
the  great  business  season  of  the  year  is  yet  to 
come,)  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  many  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  report  which 
sad  then  arrived,  exceeded  the  entire  quantity  that 
arrived  during  the  whole  of  last  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  canal  tolls 
received  by  the  collector  at  Albany,  down  to  the 
1st  of  September  in  1834  and  1835 : 

To  the  1st  of  September,  1834,     $124,262  49 
«  "  1835.        192,883  10 

Being  an  increase  of  business  by  the  way  of  the 
canal  of  56  per  cent,  since  last  year.  Besides  this, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  produce  is  brought  to 
Albany  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad, 
which  strikes  the  Erie  canal  at  Schenectady — the 
amount  being  about  420  tons  per  week. 

For  the  future,  thej>rospects  of  Albany  are  still 
more  encouraging.  The  Railroad  from  Schenec- 
tady to  Utica  is  now  constructing,  and  will  be  com- 
Slcted  by  next  July  or  August ;  thus  extending 
le  railroad  communication  100  miles  west  Rail- 
roads are  also  constructing  between  Syracuse  and 
Auburn  and  between  Rochester  and  Bata  via,  which 
will  so  far  complete  the  line  of  railroads  to  Buffalo, 
that  it  ia  easy  to  foresee  that  but  a  short  time  can 
elapse  before  a  continuous  line  will  be  established 
to  Lake  Erie,  thus  making  the  spring  and  winter 
facilities  of  transportation  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  summer.  A  company  is  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing surveys  for  a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Stock- 
bridge  in  Massachusetts,  which  with  the  contem- 
plated railroad  from  Stockbrkfee  to  connect  with 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  will  form  a 
chain  of  railroad  communication  between  Albany 
end  Boston,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
this  city,  especially  in  the  winter;  when  the  inter- 
course by  water  with  New  York  is  suspended.— 
When  all  these  roads  are  completed,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  soon  will  be,  and  the  links  west  of 
Utica,  above  referred  to,  filled  up,  there  will  be  a 
line  of  railroad  communication  from  Boston  to  Buf- 
falo ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  lakes,  of 
which  Albany  will  be  the  business  centre. 

While  private  enterprise  is  doing  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  communication  with  the  west,  the  State 
government  by  a  late  law  has  authorised  an  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  construction 
of  double  locks,  which  it  is  supposed  will  have  the 
effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  transportation  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  and  greatly  to  augment  it  m  quan- 

The  present  rale  of  toll  on  1000  pounds  of  flour 
from  BufTalo  to  Albany  is  $1  62  1-2.  The  reduc- 
tion will  bring  it  to  less  than  one  half  the  cost,  for 
the  same  distance  by  any  other  route,  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk  must  continue  to  be,  as  it  al- f 
ways  has  been,  the  natural  and  easiest  channel  of 
commerce  with  the  west,  and  Albany  the  depet 


where  the  exchange  takes  place  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  interior  for  those  of  the  sea  coast 
and  of  foreign  countries.  This  exchange  will  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  improvement  now  making 
in  the  navigation  .  of  the  Hudson,  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  removal  of  the  bar, 
which  is  the  object  of  this  improvement,  will, 
when  completed,  deepen  the  channel  to  about  twelve 
feet,  and  will  give  to  (his  place  a  West  India  trade, 
in  which  the  productions  of  the  islands,  consumed 
in  the  west,  will  be  exchanged  for  the  produce 
brought  down  the  canal,  without  being  burden- 
ed by  landing,  storage  afid  resinpment  at  New- 
York. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  coasting  and 
West  India  trade  will  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  Albany,  and  with  very  great  profit  and 
success,  so  soon  as  the  improvement  in  the  river  na- 
vigation is  completed ;  and  for  the  reason  above 
given,  no  place  in  the  country  can,  in  many  re- 
spects, be  more  advantageously  situated  for  it.  In- 
deed, the  coasting  trade  carried  on  between  this  ci- 
ty and  the  seaport  towns  of  New-England,  is  al- 
ready very  extensive.  *  There  are  about  twenty- 
five  regular  trading  vessels  between  Albany  and 
Boston  only,  which  it  is  estimated  by  one  of  our 
most  intelligent  forwarding  merchants  bring  to  this 
place  about  25,000  quintals  codfish  during  the  sea- 
son, and  about  25,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  besides 
large  quantities  of  merchandize  which  pusses  up 
the  canal  or  stupe  for  a  market  here,  not  less,  pro- 
bably, than  5000  tons.  These  vessels  take  from 
Albany  to  Boston,  in  return,  about  75,000  barrels 
of  flour  per  season,  together  with  large  quantities 
of  timothy  seed,  peas,  wool,  &c  The  indirect  trade 
between  Boston  and  Albany,  which  is  transhipped 
at  New- York,  is  also  very  extensive. 

Besides  the  routes  above  mentioned,  others  are 
making  to  the  north,  all  directly  communicating 
with  this  city,  and  increasing  its  advantages.  A 
railroad  communication  already  exists  between  this 
place  and  Saratoga  Springs,  by  way  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  and  Saratoga  and  Schenectady 
railroads.  The  railroad  now  about  making  from 
Saratoga  Swings  to  Whitehall,  will  complete  the 
route  to  Laice  Champlain,  and  afford  the  same  ad- 
vantages for  a  trade  with  Canada  in  the  fall  and 
spring  as  are  now  given  by  means  of  the  northern 
canal  in  the  summer. 

It  necessarily  results  from  the  situation  of  Alba- 
ny, and  its  easy  means  of  communication  with  the 
surrounding  country,  that  an  immense  travel  cen- 
tres at  this  city.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  when  we  state  that  it  is  estimated,  and  no 
doubt  truly,  that  from  600^000  to  800,000  persons 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  this  city  in  the  course  of 
die  year,  by  the  several  stage  routes,  railroads, 
steamboats  and  other  vessels — and  tliis  number  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  no  doubt  six  years  will  see 

it  doubled- 

In  consequence  of  this  city  being  a  great  depot 
for  the  produce  of  the  north  and  west,  raw  materi- 
als for  manufacture  are  obtained  here  at  the  cheap- 
est rates  and  provisions  are  lower  than  Nin  any  of 
the  Atlantic  cities.  The  market  is  abundant  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  well  supplied  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  at  moderate 
prices. 

Industrious  mechanics,  and  all  men  of  enterprise 
and  character,  cannot  fail  to  prosper  in  Albany,  as 
the  means  of  living  are  cheap,  and  the  market  ex- 
tensive—communicating witn  almost  every  section 
of  the  country,  in  the  readiest  manner.  All  will 
here  find  an  almost  certain  reward  for  their  exer- 
tions ;  almost  every  branch  of  mechanical  labor  is 
or  may  be  carried  on  at  this  city  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage, and  no  doubt  with  jgfeal  success.  Good 
water  powsr  exists  in  its  vicinity  for  mills  and 
manufactories,  and  a  ready  market  can  easily  be 
found  for  all  products  of  labor  and  skill.  With  the 
strong  convi'tion  that  the  interest  of  those  who 
may  conic  to  luxe  up  their  residence  in  our  city  w ill 
be  prouiutui,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
thereby  increased,  wc  hope  that  you  will  give  cir- 
culation to  this  statement,  among  such  as  you  may 
suppose  wish  to  seek  in  this  State  additional  en- 
couragement for  their  enterprise  and  industry. — 
Respectfully,  yours,. 

Erastcs  Corking,  Thos.  W.  Olcott, 

John  Townsewd,  Jesse  Buel, 

Teunis  Vam  Vecmtew,     Gioeom  Hawlbt, 
Fa.  Bloodoood,  H.  Blercre*, 

John  Woon worth,  B.  Knoweb, 

a  Vah  Rensselaer,  Jr.  Jas.  Vanderpoel, 
Augustus  James,  Lewis  Benedict, 

Jaa,  Stevehso*. 


An  Address  to  the  Mechanics  oj  EasUm, 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  at  their  request, 
by  James  Madison  Ports*,   on  the 
.  4th  of  July,  1636, 

(Concluded  from  Number  39.) 

Oliver  Evans  was  originally  an  appren- 
tice to  a  wagon  maker  or  wheelwright. 
But  he  was  a  boy  who  thought  and  read, 
and  his  attention  was  called  to  the  expan- 
sive power  of  steam  by  the  heating  of  9 
gun  barrel  in  a  blacksmith's  fire,  in  which 
about  a  gill  of  water  Tiad  been  confined. 
He  read  and  reflected,  until  he  made  at 
great  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  steam, 
as  perhaps  any  who  preceded  him* 

As  steam  has  been  referred  to,  let  vm 
for  a  moment  advert  to  the  mighty  en- 
gine it  has  become  in  the  hands  of  men* 
Its  expansive  power  was  known  to  the 
ancienis  :  *'  The  elegant  toys  of  Hiero— 
the  beautiful  experiments  of  Porta  end 
Decaus — the  modification  of  the  Greek 
machine  by  the  Italian  Brancar— the  in- 
genious ideas  of  Hautefeuiile,  and  their 
masterly  extension  and  deveJopemnt  by 
Paptn,  contain  ail  the  rudiments  required 
for  a  perfect  machine,  wanting  only  to  be 
touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  some  me- 
chanical magician,  to  form  a  structure  of 
surpassing  ingenuity  and  semi-omnipotent 
power," 

The  total  neglect  with  which  these  in- 
dividual schemes  were  regarded,  is  not 
the  least  extraordinary  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  the  steam  engine.  And 
when  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made 
his  first  attempt,  imperfect  as  it  was— yet 
successful,  in  applying  steam  as  a  moving 
power,  he  was  unable  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic in  the  matter,  and  it  fell  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  into  oblivion,  until  Captain  da- 
very,  thirty  years  afterwards,  succeeded 
in  combining  a  mechanism  in  which  steam 
or  elastic  vapor  was  the  motive  power. 
Newcommen  carried  it  somewhat  farther. 
The  improvement  thence  progressed,  un- 
til the  invention  of  Bolton  and  Watts,  per- 
fected, as  was  supposed,  the  system  of 
condensation,  so  as  to  five  the  greatest 
possible  power  to  a  given  quantity  of 
steam  generated.  Our  own  Fultgn  adapt* 
ed  it  in  practice,  the  first  successfully,  to 
the  propelling  of  boats,  and,  in  the  short 
period  ho  lived  thereafter,  not  less  than 
fifteen  steamboats  were  built  and  put  m 
use,  under  his  own  direction.  Suffice  it  1o 
say,  that  it  is  now  used  as  the  motive  pow- 
er for  almost  every  purpose.  Steam  has 
added  to  the  productive  faculties  of  Bri- 
tain what  would  be  equal  to  some  hart. 
dreds  of.  millions  of  operatives ;  and  whit 
has  it  not  done  for  our  own  country, 
where  the  price  of  labor  is  higher  than  m 
foreign  countries! 

Steam  and  water,  by  the  aid  of  im- 
proved machinery,  are  accomplishing  won. 
ders,  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  We 
knew  not  where  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery will  end.  This  much  we  do 
know,  that  we  must  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  times*  Who  now 
would  think  of  making  cut  naiis  with  Urn 
hand-machine  in  use  less  than  thirty  years 
since  ?  On  a  recent  examination  befhte 
the  House  of  Common*  in  £ngbmd,  k 
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was  testified,  "  A  cotton '  manufacturer 
who  left  Manchester  seven  years  since, 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the 
men  who  are  now  living  in  it,  provided 
his  knowledge  had  not  kept  pace  with 
those  who  have  been,  during  that  time, 
constantly  profiting  by  the  progressive 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
that  period." 

There  is  a  very  common  error  existing 
among  those  who  have  never  reflected  on 
the  subject,  that  these  improvements  in 
the  Mechanic  Arts  which  have  so  in- 
creased and  economized  the  products  of 
labor,  are  prejudicial  to  individuals,  by 
depriving  them  of  work.  All  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  result.  The 
reduction  of  price  always  increases  the 
quantity  sold  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
and  thus  the  amount  of  labor  which  must 
lie  done  by  hand,  is  kept  up,  so  as  to  give 
equal,  if  not  increased  employment  to 
operatives.  To  give  a  familiar  illustra- 
tion:— Some  years  since  all  the  floor 
boards  used  in  our  cities,  were  planed, 
tongued  and  grooved  by  hand ;  now  they 
are  principally,  if  not  altogether,  done  by 
taachinery.  Sash,  too,  in  all  our  large 
cities,  until  lately,  were  made  entirely  by 
hand  ;  now  they  are  made  in  many  places 
by  machinery.  In  both  these  items,  the 
prices  of  the  article  have  been  reduced 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  Many  car* 
penters  were  apprehensive  that  these 
things  would  ruin  their  business,  and 
(brow  them  out  of  employment.  Has 
such  been  the  result  ?  On  the  contrary, 
has  there  not  been  an  increased  demand 
for  carpenters  in  those  very  cities,  from 
the  fact  that  the  diminished  expense  of 
building '.  in  consequence  of  these  and 
other  improvements  by  labor-saving  ma- 
ehinery,  has  induced  so  many  more  per- 
sons to*  invest  money  in  buildings?  and 
has  not  the  price  of  labor  among  carpen- 
ters been  so  enhanced,  that  many  have 
Sone  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  in- 
uced  by  this  advance  in  wages  ? 

Now,  believe  me,  such  will  ever  be 
the  case  in  every  branch  in  mechanism 
and  manufactures. 

The  invention  of  the  spinning  wheel 
undoubtedly  threw  hand  spinners  out  of 
•employment  at  hand  spinning,  but  gave 
them  increased  employment  at  other 
branches,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased  demand,  from  their  reduced 
price,  for  the  articles  spun. 

So,  too,  with  power  looms — so,  too, 
with-  the  carding  machine — the  cotton 
gin — the  last  of  which  actually  doubled 
the  value  of  the  cotton  lands  to  the 
planter ;  and  who  now  never  sees  a  pair 
of  hand  cards  used,  unless  it  be  for  some 
very  special  purpose. 

All  these  things  had  the  effect  of  chang- 
ing the  direction  of  labor,  and  yet  no  one 
will  doubt  but  that  they  have  all  tended 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that, 
whatever  benefits  the  community  at  large, 
Must  eventually  benefit  all  the  members 
of  that  community. 

The  great  object  which  1  have  had,  in 
throwing  (together  these  desultory  obser- 
vations, has  been  to  call  your  attentipn  to 


the  propriety,  nay,  necessity,  of  improv- 
ing yourselves  in  your  various  callings 
and  trades,  by  learning,  in. addition  to 
the  practice,  the  principles  on  which 
your  work  is  done — in  other  words,  to 
ask  you  to  think,  to  reflect,  to  read  and 
learn  what  others  have  done  before  you, 
aud  to  add  your  own  experience  to  the 
existing  stock  of  knowledge. 

Tho  mechanics  of  our  country,  and  I 
flatter  not- •when  I  make  the  assertion, 
are  as  useful  and  valuable  a  class  of  citi- 
zens as  our  country  contains.  In  gene- 
ral, they  may  be  said  to  fill  that  happy 
medium  position  in  society,  in  which  nei- 
ther overgrown  wealth  nor  abject  poverty 
is  found.  To  this  there  may  be,  and  are 
some  exceptions,  but  not  enough  to  ope- 
rate against  the  truth  of  this,  as  a  gene- 
ral assertion.  The  question  you  are 
asked  to  answer  fairly,  and  truly,,  is, 
,  Have  you  availed  yourselves  of  all  the 
means  placed  within  your  reach,  to  in- 
crease your  own  resources,  or  to  sustain 
in  society,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  that  station  to  which  your  num- 
bers and  moral  standing  entitle  you  ?  If 
you  have  not,  to  what  is  it  attributable;? 
Your  good  sense  and  your  patriotism  are 
sufficiently  known.  It  was  to  the  mechanics 
of  our  country — of  Boston — that  we  are 
perhaps  indebted  for  the  final  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  met  at  the  Green  Dragon 
in  Boston,  in  January,  1788,' and  recom- 
mended to  the  Convention  of  Massachu- 
setts the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  Paul  Revere,  a  brass  founder  of 
Boston,  who  carried  these  resolutions  to 
Samuel  Adams,  who  presented  them  to 
the  Convention ;  and  they  tended  much 
to  induce  that  body  of  men  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
For  the  interesting  circumstances  which 
took  place  on  that  occasion,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
great  champion  of  our  Constitution,  Da- 
niel Webster,  at  Pittsburg,  two  years  ago 
this  day. 

On  you,  my  friends,  the  preservation 
of  that  glorious  Constitution,  and  the  li- 
berty  we  enjoy  uuder  it,  may  very  much 
depend.  What  boots  it  that  our  fathers 
fought  and  toiled,  atid  many  of  them  fat- 
tened their  native  soil  with  their  blood,  if 
their  descendants  should  not  properly 
prize  the  blessings  handed  down  by  them  1 
And  how  can  we  prize  those  blessings 
properly,  if  we  will  not  use  every  means 
for  increasing*  knowledge — intellectual 
light — among  us?  And  why  are  you, 
mechanics,  especially  required  to  carry 
on  this  glorious  work  ? — because,  in  do- 
ing so,  you  will  be  peculiarly  advancing 
your  own  secular  interests,  whilst  you 
will  be  better  fitting  yourselves  to  play 
your  own  parts,  as  constituent  members 
of  that  government,  a  portion  of  whose 
sovereignty  you  are. 

You  have  advantages,  which,  in  early 
life,  neither  Rittenhouse,  nor  Oliver 
Evans,  nor  Fulton  enjoyed.  You  have 
all  the  lights  they  have  shed  ;  and  all  the 
improvements  by  those  who  preceded 
and  those  who  succeeded  them,  both  in 
Eqrope  and  our  own  beloved  land,  are 
placed  afound  and  before  you,  aud  within 
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your  reach  and  power,  to  use  and  to  im- 
prove, if  you  will. 

It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  one  hour  alone,  oat  of  the 
twenty- four,  bestowed  on  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge,  will  bring  forth.  It 
is  almost  incredible,  the  amount  of  scien- 
tific works  which  a  trifling  contribution 
from  each  member  of  an  association  may 
bring  together.  There  is  no  axiom 
truer  than  that  "Time  is  Money" — nor 
than,  that  the  heaviest  taxes  we  pay,  (as 
Dr.  Frauklin  averred,)  are  those  imposed 
upon  us  by  our  idleness,  our  pride,  and 
our  folly.  The  daily  expense,  which  al- 
most every  ono  incurs,  of  a  sixpence,  for 
some  matter  of  amusement  or  refresh- 
ment, which  might  just  as  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  would,  if  contributed  by 
Hxe  hundred  mechanics,  and  our  town 
surely  contains  more  than  that  number, 
produce  over  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Yet  such  a  tax  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment would  be  esteemed  outrageously 
oppressive.  One  hour  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  now  perhaps  spent  in  conversation, 
perhaps  in  a  beer  house,  or  the  bar  room 
of  a  tavern,  per  chance,  discussing  poli- 
tics, or  the  merits  or  demerits  of  some 
candidate  for  popular  favor,  in  which 
neither  side,  in  all  probability,  consults 
the  best  rules  of  courtesy,  or  the  most 
conciliating  means  of  persuasion,  and 
each  leaves  his  adversary  just  where  he 
found  him,  or  it  may  be  yet  more  firmly 
wedded  than  ever  to  his  own  opinions — 
this  hour  per  day,  if  spent  in  reading 
some  improving  work,  or  listening  to  a 
sound  and  sensible  lecture  on  an  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  topic,  might  en- 
able you,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  valuable  information, 
the  benefit  of  which  no  one  can  calculate. 

Can  you,  then,  better  close  the  labors 
of  this  grand  Jubilee  of  Freedom,  than  in 
associating  yourselves  permanently  to- 
gether, as  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  by 
your  united  efforts  obtain  a  library  suited  to 
'mechanical  pursuits,  and  make  provision 
for  hearing,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  let- 
ters from  scientific  men,on  the  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  sciences  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  and  the  Mechanic  Arts? 

The  result  will  be  that  reflection  will  be 
induced.  Your  apprentices  will  be  taught 
to  read  and  think,  and  reading  and  think- 
ing apprentices  make  intelligent  jour- 
neymen, who  in  turn  will  make  intelligent 
master  workmen,  fit  to  fill  any  station  to 
which  they  may  be  called.  An  Athenaeum 
or  Reading  Room  is  a  much  more  fitting 
and  improving  school  than  some  that  are 
resorted  to  for  spending  evenings.  This 
plan  has  generally  been  resorted  to  hi  our 
cities,  with  great  approbation  and  unbro- 
ken success.  And  if  the  Mechanics9 
Celebration  of  Easton  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1835,  shall  lead  to  a  similar  result  here, 
then,  indeed,  may  every  citizen  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  gotten  up,  and  join  in 
the  aspiration  that  such  an  association 
may  annually  assemble  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence,  and  ra- 
tionally celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Free- 
dom, long  as  the  sun  holds  his  course,  or 
the  love  of  Liberty  and  Intelligence  shall 
exist  in  the  breasts  of  Americans, 
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Great  Importation  or  Improved  Short* 
Horned  Durham*. 

The  Evening  Star,  o£Sept.  5th,  gives  the 
following  description  of  eight  splendid  ani- 
mals of  the  above  breed,  imported  from  En. 
gland  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Ohio. 

We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seing  these 
cattle,  but  have  heard  them  spoken  of  as  a 
very  superior  lot.  It  is  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness the  efforts  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  improve  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals — much  good  must  result  from  it. 

The  Short-Horned  Durham  Ox.— 
"  Some  superior  specimens  of  this  famous 
breed  of  English  cattle,  ware  imported  a  few 
days  since  in  the  ship  Great  Britain,  Capt. 
French,  from  Liverpool — having  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Society, 
whose  enterprising  exertions  we  have  be- 
fore had  occasion  to  advert  to. '  We  believe 
the  present  are  the  finest  samples  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  They  are  eight  in 
number,  two  year  old  anfl  yearlings.  The 
largest,  which  is  a  two  year  old  white  bull, 
is  of  Herculean  size,  but  nof.  on  that  account 
of  gross  or  unwieldy  shape,  but  of  remark, 
able  elegance  and  symmetry  of  proportions, 
both  in  the  body,  neck,  head  and  limbs — 
presenting  in  fact  a  beautiful  model  or  study 
for  a  painter  like  Wouermans,  so  famous 
for  his  cattle.  He  weighs  2500  lbs.  and 
cost  in  England  £200,  making  the  whole 
expense  of  bringing  him  out  about  $1000. — 
What  seems  particularly  to  distinguish  this 
breed  of  cattle,  is  the  small  elegant  limbs, 
the  robust  muscular  form  of  the  neck,  the 
fine  contour  of  the  head  and  face,  and  the 
short  crumpled  horn  turned  inward.  The 
neck  in  this  bull  is  of  a  depth  fully  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  head,  the  small  pointed 
nose  forming  with  the  forehead,  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  an  isosceles  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  throat  is  the  base  line. — 
The  two  year  old  cow,  which  stood  in  the 
stall  next  to  the  large  bull,  was  of  white  color, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  size,  also  of  elegant 
form.  The  yearlings,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  were  full  as  large  as  some  of  our 
fall  grown  cattle.  The  animals  were  fed  on 
the  passage  on  hoy  and  oil  cake,  (made  of 
ground  flaxseed)  and  the  sides  of  the  stalls 
being  cushioned,  prevented  any  injury  from 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  from  which  in  fact 
they  scarcely  felt  any  inconvenience,  as  they 
very  prudently  lay  down  during  a  gale. — 
The  consequence  is  they  have  lost  but  very 
little  flesh,  and  are  in  excellent  health. — 
The  English  boy  who  had  charge  of  them, 
came  out  expressly  for  that  purpose.  * 

Rice  in  Louisiana. — The  annexed  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  proves  the  productiveness 
of  rice  grown  in  our  own  state.  The  in- 
ducements itholds  out  to  the  planters  toturn 
their  atttention  to  it  are  tempting  and  should 
not  be  overlooked : 

"  In  walking  through  the  plantation  of  Dr. 
Y.  M'Daniel,  which  Ties  oh  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Ponchotula,  parish  of  Living- 
ston, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  e- 
normous  size  of  his  rice.  I  was  invited  to 
walk  in,  and  to  my  astonishment,  upon  an 
admeasurement  of  it,  although  it  had  not  at- 
tained its  full  growth,  it  proved  to  be  nine 
feet  high,  when  cut  off  above  the  grain.  Its 
produce  was  as  follows :  in  one  single  stool 
was  found  33  stalks,  each  stalk,  on  an  aver- 
age,  produced  477  grains,  which  made  the 
astonishing  number  of  15,741  grains,  the 
product  of  one  single  grain  of  rice." 


[From  the  Horticultural  Register.] 

On  Heating  Horticultural  and  other  Build' 

ings  by  Hot  Water. 

The  way  properly  to  approach  this  sub- 
ject,  is  first  to  consider  this  scheme  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  methods  of  heating 
such  structures  with  flues,  warm  air  and 
steam.  The  objections  to  the  first,  are  the 
dry  heat  it  occasions,  owing  to  the  hot  air 
circulating  through  the*  flues  having  been  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  fire,  by  which 
it  is  deprived  of  its  moisture,  partially  de- 
composed or  altered,  and  largely  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  heat  of  this  air 
is  probably  4  a  600  degrees,  and  should  the 
fire  by  accident  be  made  too  large,  or  a  leak 
occur  in  the  flues,  the  plants  are  inevitably 
injured.  Warm  air  is  seldom  used,  but  is 
open  to  the  same  objection.  We  have 
proved  in  four  months'  successive  experi- 
ments for  chemical  purposes,  that  atmos- 
pheric air  passing  over  ignited  coal,  be- 
comes combined  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  unfit  for 
vegetation,  and  injurious  to  respiration. 

The  method  of  heating  by  circulating 
steam  through  pipes,  is  free  from  this  ob- 
jection, but  the  inconveniences  are,  that  ac- 
cident or  negligence  may  over-load  the 
safety-valve,  and  endanger  the  building ;  or 
what  is  the  most  serious  objection,  that  the 
moment  the  fire  gets  so  low  as  to  cease 
driving  the  steam,  the  house  becomes  quick- 
ly cold,  no  heat  being  given  off  by  the  pipes. 

To  these  objections  the  plan  of  heating 
by  hot  water  inclosed  in  pipes  is  not  liable ; 
the  surface  by  which  the  air  of  the  building 
is  warmed,  scarcely  ever  attains  160  de- 
grees of  heat,  (212  is  boiling  point)  and  it  is 
almost  impossible,  if  the  proportion*  are 
originally  properly  calculated,  to  bring  it  to 
this  point ;  consequently  the  plants  can  ne. 
ver  be  injured  by  overheat,  and  the  atmos- 
phere remains  undeprived  of  its  moisture, 
unaltered  and  uncontaminated.  I  have  seen 
two  adjoining  green  houses  heated,  for  sake 
of  experiment,  by  flue  and  hot  water,  the 
same  species  of  plants  being  placed  in  each : 
after  two  months'  operation,  the  difference 
in  vigor  of  vegetation,  in  size  and  color  of 
leaves,  was  beyond  all  conception  strikingly 
in  favor  of  the  hot  water.  The  thermome- 
ter was  always  much  more  steady,  and  the 
air  never  felt  oppressive.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  the  boiler  is  properly  constructed, 
so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  body  af  water 
heated,  should  the  fire  be  let  to  go  out,  the 
water  will  take  several  hours  to  cool,  and 
the  pipes  will  continue  to  give  off  heat  the 
whole  time. 

In  fact,  the  superiority  of  this  plan  has 
been  evident  ever  since  its  first  application ; 
but  it  has  been  several  times  in  disrepute, 
owing. to  failures  and  accidents  arising  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  first  principles  in 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  construct  the 
necessary  apparatus,  and  in  every  one  try- 
ing to  start  and  drive  a  hot  water  system 
of  bis  own,  often  opposed  to  these  princi- 
ples, and  as  often  endeavoring  to  force  them 
beyond  their  natural  limits. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  application 
of  this  system,  the  space  between  which  has 
atforded  extensive  ground  for  experiments 
and  plans.  The  first  is  the  method  of  Per- 
kins, who  passes  strong  tubes  of  small  di- 
ameter through  the  midst  of  the  furnace, 
and  thus  heats  the  water  to  4  a  600  degrees; 
-these  small  tubes  continue  through  the 
buildings,  and  give  off  a  large  quantity  of 
heat ;  they  take  up  little  room,  are  easily 
concealed,  and  effectually  warm  the  build- 
ing. This  is,  therefore,  very  desirable,  as 
long  as  the  pipes  remain  sound  ;  but  should 
any  accident  produce  a  leak  ever  so  small, 
the  result  might  he  a  very,  dangerous  ex- 


Filosion,  notwithstanding  the  safety-valve.— 
t  is  idle  to  say  that  common  care  will  pre- 
vent this ;  several  explosions  have  already* 
taken  place—and  although  every  precs*" 
tion  is  taken  at  a'Viowder  magazine,  yet  no* 
one  prefers  to  reside  near  it. 

Tne  other  extreme  is  not  heating  the  wa- 
ter sufficiently  to  keep  up  a  rapid  circula- 
tion through  the  pipes.  This  often  arise* 
from  a  wrong  construction  of  the  pipes  and 
boiler,  as  well  as  of  the  furnace.  Heat  can* 
not  be  economized  beyond  a  certain,  degree; 
if  every  glowing  coal  is  placed  in  contact 
with  a  body  which  abstracts  its  beat,}  it  is? 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  fire,  and  unless 
sufficient  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney  to 
rarify  the  air  there,  no  draft  can  be  created, 
and  the  fire  will  not  burn ;  therefore,  much 
depends  on  the  proper  construction  and 
proportions  of  the  boilers  and  furnaces.— 
Agaiiu  hot  water  does  not  give  offbeat  in 
proportion  to  its  solid  mass,  but  from  its 
surface ;  therefore,  the  larger  the  surface  is, 
compared  with  the  solid  contents  of  the 
pipes,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  circula* 
tion,  as  the  heat  is  given  off  quicker,  and  in 
larger  quantities ;  to  this,  however,  there 
are  limits  in  reason. 

Attention  to  the  proper  levels  is  of  maint 
consequence  in  this  system,  as  if  any  part 
of  the  pipe  descends  below  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  the  circulation  is  immediately 
arrested. 

Kewley's  method  with  a  syphon  inserted 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  an  open  boiler,  is  an  excellent  way, 
where  an  unlimited  quantity  of  heat  is  re- 
quired, or  where  additional  heat  is  wanted 
occasionally. 

The    Mathematical    Instinct    or 
Bees. — The  operations  of  pure  instinct 
have  never  been  supposed  by  any  one  to 
result  from  reasoning  ;  and  certainly  they 
do  afford  the  most  striking  proofs  of  an 
intelligent  cause,  as  well  as  of  a   unity 
of  design,  in   the  world.     The  work  of 
bees  is  among  tho  most  remarkable  of  all 
facts  in  both  these  respects.     The  form 
is  in  every  country  tho  same — the  pro- 
portions  accurately  alike — the  size  the 
very  same,  to  the  fraction  of  a  line,  go> 
where  you  will ;  and  the  form  is  proved 
to  be  that  which  the  most  refined  ana- 
lysis has  enabled  mathematicians  to  dis- 
cover as,  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes   of  saving    room,  and 
work  and  materials.     This  discovery- was 
only   made   about  a  century   ago;  najr, 
the  instrument  that  enabled  us  to  find  it 
out — the  fluxional  calculus — was  unknown 
half  a  century  before  that  application  of 
its  powers.     And  yet  the   bee  had  been 
for  thousands  of  years,  in  all  countries, 
unerringly    working    according   to    this 
fixed  rule,  choosing  the  same  exact  angle 
of  120  degrees  for  the  inclination  of  the 
sides  of  its  little  room,  which  every  one 
had  for  ages  known  to  be  the  best  possi- 
ble angle,  but  also   choosing  the  same 
exact  angles  of  110  and  70  degrees  for 
the  inclinations  of  the  roof,  which  no  one 
had  ever  discovered  till  tho  18th  century, 
when  Maclaurin  solved  that  most  curious 
problem    of    maxima    and   minima,   the 
means  of  investigating  which  had    not 
existed   till    the    century    before,   when 
Newton  invented  the   calculus,  whereby 
such  problems  can  now  be  easily  worked, 
—[Lord  Broughqra's  Discourse  of  Na, 
tural  Theology, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Paulding's   Work*,  vote.  V.  and  VI;  New 
York,  Harps*  Bl  Brothers.— We  hate  here 
*  the  letters  from  the  South,"  by  a  northern  man, 
whfck  Mr.  Paulding  first  published  several  years 
Ago.    The  South,  however,  only  means  Virginia, 
which  then  was  not  so  much  eclipsed,  as  now  it  is 
- — and  there  is  not  much  of  a  Northern  men  in  the 
•  sentiments  uttered.    In  looking  cursorily  over  the 
bosk,  we  were  struck  with  a  passage,  which  we 
subjoin,  as  chiming  in  curiously  enough  with  some 
leading  notions  of  this  day.    Referring  to  the  Es- 
says on  the  Constitution,  by  John  Taylor,  of  Caro- 
line, which  Mr.  Paulding  considers  as  ouly  second 
in  value  Co  the  Federalist,  he  holds  this  language. 

The  essays  on  the  funding  and  banking  sys- 
tems, axe  most  especially  entitled  to  the  deep  con- 
sideration of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. — 
They  exhibit,  in  a  clear,  unanswerable  series  of 
facts  and  arguments,  the  silent  cunning,  and  al- 
most inscrutable  windings,  by  which  these  modern 
t  creators  of  aristocracy,  under  pretence  of  adding  to 
the  means  and  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  operate  as 
perpetual  drams  on  the  laboring  classes,  and  landed 
interest,  and  finally  create  an  aristocracy  of  concen- 
trated wealth,  "  without  rank  or  title ;  regardless  of 
honor ;  of  insatiable  avarice,  and  neither  conspicu- 
ous for  knowledge  or  virtue."  The  legitimate 
aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talents,  is  thus  superseded 
by  that  of  paper-money,  monopoly,  and  exclusive 
privileges ;  power  eoes  over  from  land  to  money ; 
from  the  many  to  the  few ;  one-half  the  property  of 
the  nation  is  exempted  from  the  burdens  which  the 
other  is  obliged  to  sustain,  and  the  feudal  baron  is 
succeeded  by  the  paper  one.  Thus,  with  equal 
rights  guarantied  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws; 
with  a  statute  for  ever  abolishing  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  of  entailment  of  our  own  proper- 
ty, we  see  every  day,  nay,  almost  every  hour  or  the 
efey,  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States  creat- 
ing corporate  bodies  with  exclusive  privileges,  and 
granting  to  hundreds  of  societies  and  corporations 
the  ri^htof  holding  property  in  perpetuity,  which 
is  uniformly  denied  to  individuals.  Each  and  eve- 
ry one  of  these  corporate  bodies  is  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  a  monopoly ;  and  monopolies,  either 
of  wealth,  honors,  privilege,  or  power ;  whether  of 
kings,  nobles,  churchmen,  corporate  bodies,  presi- 
dents of  societies,  or  bank  directors,  is  fatal  to  the 
ppfteral  diffusion  of  competency,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists. 

Nights  at  Mess,  1  vol;  Philadelphia,  E.  L. 
Caret  &  A.  Hart,  for  sale  in  New  York  by 
Wf  let  &  Long. — These  stories  have  appeared,  we 
believe,  separately,  in  one  of  the  English  periodi- 
cals, and  are  now  gathered  together  in  a  volume, 
Which  has  certainly  a  good  share  of  fun. 

Georqii  Washington!!  America?  Septentrio- 
nalis  Civitatum  Fcederatarum  Pnesidiss  primi  Vi- 
ta: Francisco  Glass,  A.  M.,  Ohioensi,  &c— N. 
V.,  Harper  &  Brothers.— A  life  of  Washings 
ton,  written  in  pure,  flowing,  easy  and  classical 
Latin,  by  a  country  schoolmaster  in  Ohio,  whoso 
life  was  passed  in  teaching  the  children  of  his 
country  neighbors  to  read  and  write,  b  certainly  a 
remarkable  production.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed,  together  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Reynolds,  became  ac 
quainted  with  the  author,  are  told  in  a  most  inter 
esting  manner,  in  Mr.  R.'s  preface,  from  which  we 
make  no  apology  for  extracung  largely. 

The  following  classical  production  came  into  my 
possession  in  so  singular  a  way,  that  I  feel  bound 
to*  give  the  reader  the  whole  history  of  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1823.  I  was  a  member  or  the  Ohio  Uni- 
vertity,  and  left  that  Institution,  expecting  to  re- 
turn to  college  to  pursue  my  studies,  in  the  winter ; 
but  circumstances,  unnecessary  for  me  to  state, 
prevented  me  from  joining  my  class  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  induced  to  seek,  in  the  western  port  of 
the  State,  a  person  with  whom  I  could  prosecute  my 
studies  during  the  winter  season,    I  heard  of  a 


competent  teacher  in  Warren  county,  of  which  Lo- 
bonon  is  the  shire,  situate  about  thirty  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  He  had  excited  no  small  degree  of  in- 
terest among  the  few  who  were4eapable  of  apprecia- 
ting his  extraordinary  attainments  in  classical  lite- 
rature. This  man  was  Fiancis  Glass,  the  author 
of  the  following  work,  "  The  Life  of  Washington.* 

I  found  him  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  in  a 
good  neighborhood  of  thrifty  farmers,  who  had 
employed  him  to  instruct  their  children,  who,  in 
general,  were  then  acquiring  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  an  English  education.  The  school-house  now 
rises  fresh  on  my  memory.  It  stood  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream,  in  a  thick  grove  of  native  oaks, 
resembling  more  a  den  for  Druidical  rites,  than  a 
temple  of  learning.  The  building  was  a  low  log 
cabin,  with  a  clapboard  roof,  but  indifferently  tight 
— all  the  light  of  heaven,  found  in  this  cabin,  came 
through  apertures  made  on  each  side  in  the  logs, 
and  these  were  covered  with  oiled  paper  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air,  while  they  admitted  the  dim  rays. 

The  seats,  or  benches,  were  of  hewn  timbers, 
resting  on  upright  posts,  placed  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  from  being  overturned  by  the  mischiev- 
ous urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the  centre  was  a 
large  stove,  between  which  and  the  back  part  of  the 
building,  stood  a  small  desk,  without  lock  or  key, 
made  of  rough  plank,  over  which  a  plane  had,  nev- 
er ffassed;  and,  behind  this  desk,  sat  Professor 
Glass  when  I  entered  his  school. 

There  might  have  been  forty  scholars  present ; 
twenty-five  of  these  were  engaged  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  writing,  a  few  in  arithmetic,  a  small  class 
in  English  grammar ;  and  a  half  a  dozen,  like  my- 
self, had  joined  his  school,  for  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
struction in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  pre- 
paratory to  a  more  extended  course  in  one  or  the 
Ohio  seminaries. 

The  moment  he  learned  that  my  intention  was 
to  pursue  the  study  of  the  languages  with  him,  his 
whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his  countenance. 
He  commenced  in  a  strain,  which  in  another  would 
have  seemed  pedantic,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  far 
from  being  so  in  him. 

The  following  imperfect,  sketch,  drawn  entirely 
from  rhemory,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  his 
peculiar  manner : — "  Welcome  to  the  shrine^of  the 
Muses,my  young  friend,  Salve !  Xatyt !  The  temple 
of  the  Delphian  God  was  originally  a  laurel  hut, 
and  the  Muses  deign  to  dwell,  accordingly,  even 
in  my  rustic  abode.  *  Nou  hamUem  dotnum  fasti- 
diunt,  wnbroBotme  ripamJ  Here,  too,  the  winds 
hold  converse, '  Eurus  and  Caurus,  and  ArgesUs 
loud,'  and  the  goddesses  df  the  Castalian  fountain, 
the  daughters  of  the  golden-haired  Mnemosyne, 
are  sometimes  silent  with  the  lyre,  lcithar&  tacentes,' 
that  they  may  catch  the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp 
of  Aeolus.  Here,  too,  I,  the  priest  of  the  muses, 
Musarum  sacerdos,  sin?,  to  the  young  of  either  sex, 
strains  before  unheard,  Vhrginious  pueritqw  canto. 
Plutus,  indeed,  that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away ; 
and  faraway  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince  of 
eomic  poets  styled  him  a  *  filthy,  crooked,  misera- 
ble, wrinkled,  bald  and  toothless  creature  I'  {*mm, 
Xvfdi%  SiBhov,  $v&y,  fta&Qrra,  wSbr." 

Such  was  my  first  interview.  It  was  a  display 
perfectly  natural,  and  without  the  least  apparent 
consciousness  of  effort  on  his  pan.  From  this 
moment  he  took  the  eeatest  interest  in  my  studies, 
and  I  enjoyed  not  only  his  instruction  during  school 
hours,  but — as  I  had  taken  up  my  lodgings  at  a 
farm-house  about  half  a  mile  from  his  school,  on 
the  road  to  his  own  humble  residence,  situate  a 
mile  beyond — almost  every  evening,  from  his  deep 
interest  in  my  progress,  was  spent  with  me  at  my 

dwelling. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  had  been  with  him  about  three  months,  when 
he  communicated  to  me  his  long-cherished  inten- 
tion of  writing  the  life  of  Washington  in  Latin, 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He,  after  this  time,  often 
adverted  to  the  subject,  with  an  earnestness  I  shall 
never  forget.  By  parcels,  I  ^ot  something  of  his 
history.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  that  city  and 
vicinity,  in  literary  pursuits.  He  often  mentioned 
the  name  of  Professor  Ross,  and  said  something  of 
having  assisted  him  in  the  compilation  of  his  Latin 
Grammar.  While  acting  as  an  instructor  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania ,  he  contracted  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage,  m  a  state,  as  he  said,  of  partial  in* 
sanity  ;  no  wonder  he  thought  so,  when  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  evils  which  his  imprudence 
had  brought  upon  him. 

Glass  tried  to  make  the  best  of  his  situation,  but 
he  could  not  soften  the  temper,  ortlevate  the  mind, 


of  the  being  to  whom  he  was  united  for  life.  The 
influence  of  his  situation,  on  such  a  sensitive 
scholar,  was  perceptible  in  every  act.  He  did  all 
he  could  for  his  wife  and  rapidly-increasing  family, 
but  hit  efforts  procured  for  them  but  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. 

With  all  ambitiou  prostrated,  and  with  a  deadly 
sickness  at  his  heart,  he,  somewhere  in  the  pear 
1817  or  '18,  left  Pennsylvania  for  the  West,  and 
settled  in  the  Miami  country.  From  that  time 
to  the  period  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  he 
had  pursued  the  business  of  school-keeping,  m  va- 
rious places,  where  a  teacher  was  wanted,  subject 
to  the  whims  of  children  and  the  caprices  of  their 
parents,  enough  alone  to  disturb  the  greatest  phi- 

j  losopher. 

I  ***** 

The  winter  had  now  drawn  nearly  to  a  close, 
and  the  opening  spring,  with  its  busy  scene*  of 
rural  life,  nad  called  nearly  all  the  larger  scholars 
from  his  school ;  still  nothing  had  been  de- 
finitely arranged  in  reference  to  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington. He  renewed  the  subject  again  and  again. 
1  had  no  one  with  whom  to  consult  I  did  not 
know  how  to  decide  in  my  own  mind,  for  I  feh  in- 
capable of  properly  estimating  his  attainments,  and 
what  he  really  was  capable  of  producing, — besides, 
the  expenses  to  which  I  should  be  subjected,  were 
matters  of  responsibility,  gravely  to  be  considered. 
My  feelings,  however,  were  interested.  I  pitied 
the  man,  and  felt  grateful  for  his  attentions,  and 
for  the  advantages*  had  derived  from  his  instruc- 
tions. The  attempt,  I  knew,  was  a  bold  one ;  tat 
then,  the  subject  addressed  itself  to  the  feelings  of 
every  American  nearL  The  example,  too,  of  such 
devotion  to  chump  literature,  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual so  humble,  so  obscure,  could  not,  I  thought, 
but  awaken  to  higher  efforts,  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals more  favorably  situated, — nor  his  labors 
be  otherwise,  than  received  with  favoring  kindness 
by  every  one  interested  in  the  advancement  of  lite- 
rature in  the  United  States. 

From  the  moment  he  learned  my  detertniimUott, 
to  meet  his  requirements  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work,  his  gloom  and  low  spirits  forsook  him,  and 
he  appeared  like  a  new  being—though  it  was  but 
too  apparent,  that  the  spirits  thus  newly  lighted 
up,  were  still  encased  in  a  weak,  fragile,  ana  gra- 
dually sinking  form. 

I  now  visited  his  house  for  the  first  time.  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  description,  nor  do  I  exaggerate, 
when  I  say,  that  his  worldly  goods  and  chattels,  of 
all  descriptions,  could  not  have  been  sold  for  the 
sum  of  thirty  dollars.  Clothing  for  himself  and 
family  was  now  ordered,  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  arrangements  wore  made  for  the  removal  of 
himself  and  family  to  Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  sixty 
miles  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  immediately  set 
about  his  work,  and  ere  the  close  of  the  following 
winter,  the  whole  was  completed. 

At  tins  period  I  paid  him  a  visit,  and  received 
from  him  the  manuscript.  His  request  was  most 
earnest,  that  the  result  of  his  labors  might  be  pub- 
lished I  promised  him  it  should,  and  have  never 
seen  him  since; — and,  though  years  have  rollsd 
around,  I  have  never,  until  Uie  present  moment, 
had  leisure  to  attend  to  its  publication,  or  to  re- 
deem the  promise  I  had  made  to  its  author. 

Poor  Glass ! — had  he  only  been  spared,  to  learn 
that  his  work  had  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  some  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  our  country- 
men whose  names  are  but  other  terms  for  all  tfcat 
is  pure,  and  chaste,  and  elegant  in  classical  litera- 
ture—how it  would  have  consoled  and  softened 
the  last  gloomy  hours  of  his  existence  !  For  so 
obscurely  did  he  live,  so  humbled  and  retired  must 
have  been  his  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that,  since  my  return  to  the  United  States,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  a  word  in  reference  to  him, 
except  that  be  died  while  I  was  gone,  and  that  his 
family  had  removed  from  Dayton  to  Germantown- 
sbtp,  Montgomery  county. 

I  The  interest  of  this  story  may  justly  add  to  that 
of  the  work  it  ushers  forth,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
Prof.  Jtnthon  of  Columbia  College,  Prof.  Patton  of 
the  New- York  University,  Prof  Wylie  of  the  Uni- 
versityof Pennsylvania,and  otberapproved  scholars, 
bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  to  eft- 
press,  that  this  life  of  Washington  may  become  tta 
elementary  class  book  in  ourLatin  schools. 

It  was  a  well  timed  and  gracious  act  of  Columbia 
College,  at  their  coniniencement  on  Tuesday,  to 
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Weron  Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  generous  aid  and  y 
sympathy  cheered  Mr.  Glass  on  to  the  completion 


s* 


!#! 


of  his  labors,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

La  France  Literaire,  New  York.— This  for- 
eign periodical  re-appears,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Ann  street  fire,  more  disastrous  to  printers, 
though  less  so  to  letters,  than  that  which  destroy- 
ed the  Alexandrian  Library.  The  whole  semi- 
monthly edition,  for  the  25th  August,  prepared  in 
advance,  was  destroyed,  together  with  many  of  the 
back  numbers,  and  all  the  material  of  the  printing 
.oraoe.  -  < 

To  surmount  all  this,  in  a  foreign  language,  is 
not  easy.  In  the  number  before  us,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  find  the  difficulties  so  handsomely  over- 


come. 


Caret's  Library  op  Choice  Literature. — 
Philadelphia,  E.  L.  Caret  and  A.  Hart.  New 
York,  G.  &  C.  Carvill. — A  new  weekly  publica- 
tion here  greets  us.  Its  price  is  five  dollars  per  <m- 
nacm,  for  which  a  weekly  pamphlet  of  20  pp.  dou- 
ble columns,  and  royal  8m  size,  is  furnished,  and 
made  up  of  the  "  current  literature  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  all  Us  various  deparments,"  and,  when  cir- 
-cmnsUnoes  will  authorize  it, u  of  translations  from 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian."  In  .addition, 
the  cover  will  contain  original  notices,  reviews,  and 
other  articles.  The  numbers  for  one  year  will  con- 
stitute two  large  8vo.  volumes  1  This  Library 
makes  itsdeottf,  by  the  re-publication  of  "the  Me- 
moirs of  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mcintosh,'"  by  his 
son — and  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  Some  specimens  of  the  Journal  of  Sir 
James  were  given  in  yesterday's  paper. 

Tub  Tales  or*  Physician;  by  W.  li.  Har- 
rison, 2  vols. :  Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Caret  &  A. 
Hart  :  For  sale  in  New- York  by  Wiley  &  Long. 
Those  who,  remembering  the  Diary  of  a  Physician, 
with  its  delineations  of  power  and  pathos,  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  these  volumes  any  thing  of  the  same 
thrilling  interest,  will  be  disappointed.  The  style 
of  these  Tales,  and  the  incidents  upon  which  they 
son  {bonded,  are,  for  the  most  part,  common  place 
trough — though  they  may  serve  to  amuse  a  leisure 
hour. 

The  Cratok  Miscellany,  No.  3  :  containing 
Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,  1  vol ;  Phila- 
delphia, Caret,  Lea  &  Blakchard. — Yesterday 
we  spoke,  on  hearsay  only,  of  this  volume,  new, 
we  have  it  before  ns,  and  have  eagerly  perused  it. 
It  is  a  delightful  blending  of  fancy  and  romance, 
on  a  historical  basis.  It  is  the  natural  pouring  out 
of  such  a  mind  as  Irving'*,  when  wanned  with  the 
perusal  of  the  attractive  legends  of  the  Gothic 
Conquerors,  reposing  himself  the  while,  amidst  the 
faded  glories,  and  thronging  recollections,  of  the 
jUhmnbr*.    Ail  readers  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Stanford,  D.  D.» 
Lite  Chaplain  of  the  Humane  and  Criminal  Institu- 
tions iti  the  city  of  New- York,  by  Charles  G. 
Sommbrs,  Pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  church  in  N. 
York:  1  vol:  New- York:  Swords,  8 t am  ford  & 
Co.— If  the  value  of  biography  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion, of  the  individual  whose  life  is  commemorated, 
tliere  are  few  volumes  that  should  be  mofe  sought 
after  than  this  memoir  of  an  humble,  persevering 
and  self-denying  Minister  of  the  Gospel.    No  one 
who  may  have  chanced  to  be  present  at  the  servi- 
ces in  any  of,  the  institutions  to  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ford was  Chaplain,  and  who  recalls  his  venerable 
appearance  and  patient  labors  among  the  harden- 
ed and  the  corrupt,  to  whom  he  so  freely  and  per- 
sevsringly  ministered,  should  forego  tjie  purchase 


of  a  volume  which  presents  so  faithful  a  portraiture 
of  his  mind  and  career. 

It  is  principally  compiled  from  his  own.  writings, 
prepared  rather  for  his*  own  guidance  and  edifica- 
tion, than  from  any  purpose  of  publication;  and, 
therefore,  rendering  more  accurately  the  impres- 
sions and  feelings  they  record. 

If  persuasion  or  proof  were  needed  to  enfore  the 
conviction  that  the  Gospel  is  indeed  from  on  high, 
and  that  the  humble  laborer  in  Hs  vineyard  has  his 
own  exceeding  great  reward,  the  life  and  labors 
of  Mr.  Stanford  would  be  eloquent  on  that  head* — 
To  those  who,  in  a  career  less  repugnant^  and 
mid  duties  less  irksome  than  those  of  this  venera- 
ble divine,  are  yet  sometimes  ready  to  faint  by  the 
way  side,  we  may,  in  all  confidence,  commend  this 
volume  of  humble  works,  practical  piety,  and  un- 
faltering faith. 

A  Biographical  Notice  of  Commodore  Jes 
se  D.  Elliott  ;  containing  a  review  of  the  con 
troversy  between  him  and  the  late  Commodore 
Perry,  and  a  history  of  the  figure-head  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  by  a  Citizen  of 
Jfew  York;  Philadelphia, printed  for  the  author.— 
This  is  a  book  which  denotes,  as  much  as  any  thing 
we  have  seen,  the  evil  influence  of  party.  Com- 
modore Elliott,  from  taste,  or  accident,  has  distin- 
jrmsked  himself  ae  a  partisan  of  General  Jackson. 
This  we  hold  to  be  exceedingly  unbecoming  in  any 
officer,  towards  any  President.  Like  every  other 
citizen,  an  officer  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  is 
entitled  to  his  opinions  and  his  vote ;  but  it  always 
seems  to  us  a  desecration  of  the  national  uniform, 
when  any  one  wearing  it,  becomes  an  active  and 
heated  partisan. 

The  met,  hewever,  of  Commodore  Elliott's  be- 
ing so,  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  writing  and  pub- 
lishing of  this  book — of  which  the  recitals  on  the 
title  page  are  quitesufficient  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter. It  is  a  political  diatribe,  in  the  course  of 
which,  historical  truth,  and  illustrious  names,  and 
glorious  memories  are  alike  falsified, — and  all  to 
provoywhat,  if  true,  would  have  needed  no  proof, — 
that  Commodore  Perry  had  tort,  and  Captain  Elliott 
redeemed  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie !  Stag  not,  gen- 
tle reader,even  to  such  lengths  as  this  has  the  spirit 
of  second  hand  sycophancy  been  carried  in  these 
pages.  We  will  not  quote  from  them  ;  but  to  such 
as  maybe  disposed  to  verify  what  is  here  said  by 
reference  to  the  book,  we  cite  the  186th  page,  as 
one  of  several  where  this  pretension  is  boldly  put 
forth. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  figure  head,  "  the  du- 
ties of  the  democratic  party,'*  and  such  like  cog- 
nate subjects,  we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  them. 

As  a  publication,we  consider  this  book  a  disgrace 
to  the  country;  and  so  indeed  others  seem  to  think, 
for  it  is  without  the  name  of  either  printer  or  pub- 
lisher. 

American  Monthlt  Maoaxine  for  October: 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Hoffman  and  H.  W.  Herbert  : 
New- York :  Geo.  Dearborn.— This  is  the  only 
periodical  for  the  month  that  has  yet  reached  us, 
and  it  is,  as  usual,  yery  good — though  too  much 
space  is  given  to  the  notice  oS,  and  extracts  from, 
Mr.  Latrobe's  travels.  The  u  Letters  from  France," 
of  which  a  series  is  commenced  in  this  number,  are 
agreeably  written.  We  have  little  space  for  ex- 
traetSf  and  therefore  make  only  two  short  ones. 

The  Soldier. 

a  Why  go  to  the  battle,  dearest  V9  said  the  wife 
to  her  husband. 

"  Because  we  are  oppressed,— and  I  owe  my  bfe 
to  my  country;  and  you,  love,  would  not  wish 
your  husband  a  laggard  where  honor  called  htm,  be- 
cause danger  stood  in  the  way  ?'' 

"Nof  %  we  could  be  certain  that  either  honor 


or  duty  called,  I  would  be  the  last  to  detain  you ; 
though  if  you  were  killed,  I  could  took  to  God 
alone  for  support  or  comfort  in  my  desolation  ;  but 
remember,  when  you  speak  of  patriotism,  that 
those  opposed  to  you  have  the  same  feelings  as 
you,  and  were  your  friends  and  associates.  Must 
they  be  wrong?" 

But  he  listened  not  to  her  arguments;  and,  tak- 
ing one  long  kiss,laughed  at  her  fears  as  he  galloped 
to  join  his  comrades.  She  was  a  woman  and  rea- 
soned from  her  cowardice. 

It  was  after  a  skirmish  that  the  soldier  walked 
the  battle  field,  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead — 
and,  as  he  drove  away,  the  birds  of  prey  eagerly 
hovering  over  them — and  listened  to  the  groans  of 
agony,  and  curses  of  despair,  of  those  whose  laugh  . 
he  had  often  heard,  and  whose  happiness  he  had 
daily  witnessed ;  he  reflected  whether  any  cause 
could  justify  so  much  misery. 

He  doubted  whether  those  men  would  risk  every 
thing  to  sustain  a  cause  plainly  wrong, — where 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  and  so  much  must  be  sew 
crificed  ;  and  remembering  that  they  who  had  per* 
suaded  him  to  seek  the  lives  of  his  neighbors^, 
risked  nothing  by  their  patriotism ;  and,  shunning 
the  danger  they  persuaded  others  to  encounter,, 
seemed  avaricious  of  any  thing  but  the  glory*  they 
extolled ; — he  saw  that  a  few  mean  politicians  were: 
the  country  he  was  serving  ;  and  that  he  had  bflen*  ' 
persuaded  to  avenge  an  imaginary  wrong  bv  a  remt 
injury.  And  he  felt  that  patriotism  mi^ht  be  a' 
crime.  Then  his  fond  young  wife,  anxious  and 
alone,  mourning  his  absence,  and  constantly  trem- 
bling at  the  perils  he  encountered,  came  over  his 
mind ;  he  realised  her  miserable  uncertainty ;  and 
shuddering  at  her  desolation  if  he  should  be  slain, 
he  wept.  But  the  trumpet  sounded ;  discipline 
drove  all  softer  feelings  from  his  heart,  and  he 
rushed  foremost  in  the  battle's  charge — a  reckless 
instrument  of  destruction. 

Gallantly  he  dashed  on,  if  that  can  be  called  gal- 
lant where  all  thought  is  driven  from  the  mind, 
Snd  the  man  sees  nought  but  the  foe  before  him ; — 
is  white  plume  could  be  seen  tossing  above  the 
smoke,  far  in  advance  of  his  men ; — the  square  he 
was  charging  fired — hiss  horse  foil,  and  his  comrades 
trampled  over  him  on  their  way  to  victory. 

His  body  was  thrown  into  a  pit  with  some  hun- 
dred others — his  name  was  omitted  m  the  despatch 
which  told  the  story  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell*  x 
And  thus  ends  the  life  of  the  Soldier  1       Z. 


The  Hues  *of  Autumn, 

AN   IMHAB  TRADITION. 

But  every  drop  this  living  tree  contain* 
la  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins 

******* 

Here  loads  of  lances,  in  my  blood  Imbrued, 
Again  «hot  upward,  by  my  blood  renewed. 

Drtder's  ViaoiL. 

"Those  bones,  stranger?"  said  the  pioneer r 
"why,  that  ignorant  varmint  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  them — they  were  the  frame-work  of  men 
who  kicked  their  shins  against  these  knobs  a  mil- 
lion years  before  his  people  came  here  to  scare  game 
and  burn  the  Prairies. 

The  Indian  evidently  understood  thd  words  of 
the  rough  hunter,  though  he  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
reply  to  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  race.  He  did 
pot  seem,  however,  to  take  offence  at  the  interrup- 
tion, but  waiting  patiently  until  the  other  had  fin- 
ished, he  drew  up  his  blanket  around  him,  and  ris- 
ing to  his  feet,  stood  erect  on  the  mound.  The 
light  of  our  fire  was  thrown  full  upon  his  attenuat- 
ed features,and  Ht  them  up  with  almost  as  ruddy  a 
glow  as  that  which  bathed  the  autiminal  foliage  be- 
hind him.  He  was  mute  for  some  minutes*  and 
then  spoke  to  this  effect. 

"  Yes,  they  were  here  before  my  people.  But 
they  could  not  May  when  we  came,  no  more  than 
the  Red-man  now  can  bide  before  the  presence  of 
the  Long-knife.  The  Master  of  Life  willed  it,  and 
our  fathers  swept  them  from  the  land.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Life  now  wishes  to  call  back  his  red  people 
to  the  blessed  gardens  whence  they  first  started, 
and  he  sends  the  Pale-faces  to  drive  them  from  the 
countries  which  they  have  learnt  to  love  so  well  as 
to  be  unwilling  to  leave  them. 

"  It  is  good.  Men  were  meant  to  grow  from  the 
earth  like  the  oak  that  springs  in  the  pine  barren, 
or  the  evergreen  that  shoots  from  the  ground  where 
the  tree  with  a  falling  leaf  has  been  cut  down. 

•"But  listen,  brother !  Murk  you  the  hue  that 
dyes  every  leaf  upon  the  tree  ?  It  is  born  of  the 
red  water  with  which' its  roots  were  nourished  a 
thousand  years  ago.    It  is  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
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race,  which  flushes  every  autumn  over  the  land, 
'  when  yearly  .the  moon  cornea,  round  that  saw  it 
perish  from  this  ground." 

Fosvoris  Foreign  Quarterlies,  No.  XIX: 
Jfew  York,  Theodore  Foster. — This  number 
£ivet«s  the  latest  Westminster  Review — which 

iboafever,  we  have  not  had  time  yet  to  look  into. 

■  ■ 

Extract  j rem  the  third  JVo.  of  the  Crayon  Miscellany. 

Legend  mi  Cennt  Julian  and  bis 
Family. 

In  the  preceding  legends  is  darkly  shadowed  out 
a  true  story  of  the  woes  of  Spain.  Ii  is  a  story 
full  of  wholesome  admonition,  rebuking  the  inso- 
lence of  human  pride,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
ejabition,  and  showing  the  futility  of  all  greatness 
that  is  not  strongly  based  on  virtue.  We  have 
seen,  in  brief  space  of  time,  most  of  the  actors  in 
Chn  historic  drama  disappearing,  one  by  one,  from 
the  scene,  and  going  down,conqueror  and  conquer- 
ed, to  gloomy  and  unhonorcd  graves.  It  remains 
•Co  close  this  eventful  history,  by  holding  up,  as  a 
signal  warning,  the  fate  of  the  traitor,  whose  per- 
Jicuoufi  -scheme  of  vengeance  brought  ruin  on  his  na- 
tive land. 

Many  and  various  are  the  accounts  given  in  an- 

♦cie**.  chronicles  of  the  fortunes  of  Count  Julian 

and  his  family,  and  many  are  the  traditions  on  the 

:«*bject  still  extant  among  the  populace  of  Spain, 

-and  perpetuated  in  those  countless  ballads  sung  by 

peasants  and  muleteers,  which  spread  a  singular 

charm  over  the  whole  of  this  romantic  land. 

Ue  who  has  travelled  in  Spain  in  the  true  way 
'  in  which  the  country  ought  to  be  travelled ;  so- 
journing in  its  remotest  provinces ;  rambling 
among  the  rugged  denies  and  secluded  valliesof  its 
mountains :  and  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
people  in  their  out-of-the-way  hamlets,  and  rarely 
visited  neighborhoods,  will  remember  many  a  group 
of  travellers  and  muleteers,  gathered  of  an  evening 
around  the  door  or  the  spacious  hearth  of  a  moun- 
tain venta,  wrapped  in  their  brown  cloaks,  and  list- 
ening with  crave  and  profound  attention  to  the 
•long  nistoric  Dallad  of  some  rustic  troubadour*either 
recited  with  the  true  ore  rotundo  and  modulated  ca- 
dences of  Spanish  elocution,  or  chauntcd  to  the 
tinkling  of  a  guitar.  In  this  way  he  may  have 
heard  the  doleful  end  of  Count  Julian  and  his  fami- 
ly recounted  in  traditionary  rhymes,  that  have  been 
lianded  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
particulars,  however,  of  the  following  wild  legends 
are  chiefly  gathered  froih  the  writingsof  the  pscudo 
•  Moor,  Rasis  ;  how  far  they  may  be  so/ely  taken 
as  historic  facts,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain ; 
we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  their 
answering  to  the  exactions  of  poetic  justice. 

As  yet  every  thing  had  prospered  with  Count 
Julian.  He  had  gratified  his  vengeance  ;  he  had 
ibeen  successful  in  bis  treason,  and  had  acquired 
•countless  riches  from  the  ruin  of  his  country.  But 
it  is  not  outward  success  that  constitutes  prosperity. 
The  tree  flourishes  with  fruit  and  foliage  while 
Iriasted  and  withering  at  the  heart.  Wherever  he 
went,  Count  Julian  read  hatred  in  every  eye.  The 
Christians  cursed  him  as  tf;e  cause  of  all  their  woe ; 
the  moslems  despised  and  distrusted  him  as  a  trai- 
tor. Men  whispered  together  a&  he  approached, 
and  then  turned  away  in  scorn  ;  and  mothers 
snatched  away  their  children  with  horror  if  he  of- 
fered to  caress  them.  He  withered  under  the  exe- 
cration of  his  fellow  men,  and,  last,  and  worst  of  all, 
he  began  to  loathe  himself.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
nursuade  himself  that  he  had  but  token  a  justi- 
ciable vengeance  ;  he  felt  that  no  personal  wrong 
can  justify  the  crime  of  treason  to  one's  country 

For  a  time,  he  sought  in  luxurious  idulgence  to 
eoothe  or  forget  the  miseries  of  the  mind.  He  as- 
sembled round  him  every  pleasure  and  gratification 
that  boundless  wealth  could  purchase,  but  all  in 
vain.  He  had  no  relish  for  the  dainties  of  his 
board ;  music  had  no  charm  wherewith  to  lull  bis 
soul,  and  remorse  drove  slumber  from  his  pillow. 
He  sent  to  Cueta  for  his  wife  Frandina,  his  daugh- 
ter Florinda,  and  his  youthful  son  Alarbot  ;  hoping 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  find  that  sympathy 
and  kindness  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  with 
in  the  world.  Their  presence,  however,  brought 
him  no  alleviation.  Florinda,  the  daughter  his 
heart,  for  whose  sake  he  had  undertaken  this  signal 
vengeance,  was  sinking  a  victim  to  its  effects. — 
Wherercr  she  went,  she  found  herself  a  by-word 
of  shame  and  reproach,  The  outrage  she  liad  suf- 
fered was  imputed  to  her  as  wantonness,  and  her 
calamity  was  nfeigniije'J  in,»o  cripn\    Tty  Chris- 


tians never  mentioned  her  name  without  a  curse, 
and  the  moslems,  the  gainers  by  her  misfortune, 
spoke  of  her  only  by  the  appellation  of  Cava,  the 
\  vilest  epithet  they  could  apply  to  woman. 

But  the  approbrium  of  the  world  was  nothing  to 
the  upbraiding  of  her  own  heartx  She  Charged 
herself  with  all  the  miseries  of  these  disastrous 
wars ;  the  deaths  of  so  many  gallant  cavaliers ; 
the  conquest  and  perdition  of  her  country.  The 
anguish  of  her  *mind  preyed  upon  the  beauty  of 
her  person.  Her  eye,  once  soft  and  tender  in  its 
expression,  became  wild  and  haggard ;  her  cheek 
lost  its  bloom,  and  became  hollow  and  pallid,  and 
at  times  there  was  desperation  in  her  words. — 
When  her  father  sought  to  embrace  her,  she  with- 
drew with  shuddering  from  his  arms*  for  she 
thought  of  his  treason  and  the  ruin  it  had  brought 
upon  Spain.  Her  wretchedness  increased  after  her 
return  to  her  native  country,  until  it  rose  to  a  de- 
gree of  frenzy. 

One  day  when  she  was  walking  with  her  pa- 
rents in  the  garden  of  their  palace,  she  entered  a 
tower,  and,  having  barred  the  door,  ascended  to  the 
battlements.  From  thence  she  called  to  them  in 
piercing  accents,  expressive  of  her  insupportable 
anguish  and  deperate  determination.  "Let  this 
city,"  said  she*  "  be  henceforth  called  Malacca,  in  ■ 
tjie  memorial  of  the  most  wretched  of  women,  who 


the  emitfn  person,  but  sent  several  of  his  adherents* 
His  hesitation  and  the  circumstance  of  his  haying 
sent  his  family  acroSB  the  straits  to  Africa*  were 
construed  by  the  jealous  mind  of  the  emir  into 
proofs  of  cunt.  lie  no  longer  doubted  his  being 
concerned  in  the  recent  insurrections,  and  that  he 
nad  sent  his  family  away,  preparatory  to  an  at- 
tempt, by  force  of  arms,  to  subvert  the  inoslem  do- 
mination. In  his  fury  he  put  to  death  Siseburto 
and  Evan,  the  nephews  of  Bishop  Oppas,  and  sons 
of  the  former  king.  Witiica,  suspecting  them  of  ta» 
king  part  in  the  treason.  Thus  did  they  expiate 
then*  treachery  to  their  country  in  the  fatal  battle 
oftheGuadalete;  .        .    ,  , 

Alahor  next  hastened  to  Chartliagena  to  setae 
upon  Count  Julian.  So  rapid  were  his  move- 
ments, that  the  Count  had  barely  time  to  escape 
with  fifteen  cavaliers,  with  whom  he  took  refuge  in 
the  strong  castle  of  Mercuello,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Arragon.  The  emir,  enraged  to  be  die- 
appointed  of  his  pity,  embarked  at  Carthagena \ 
and  crossed  the  straits  to  Ceuta  to  make  captives 
of  the  Countess  Frandina  and  her  son. 

The  old  chronicle  from  which  we  take  this  part 
of  our  legend,  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
countess  in  the  stern  fortress  to  which  she  had  fled 
for  refuge;  a  picture  heightened  by  surfernatdraJ 
horrors^,  These  iatten,  the  sagacious  reader  will 


threw  herself  headlong  from  the  tower,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  city,  add.  the  anoient 
chronicler,  received  the  name  thus  given  it,  though 
afterwards  softened  to  Malaga  which  it  still  re- 
tains in  memory  of  the  tragical  end  of  Florinda. 

The  Countess  Frandina  abandoned  this  scene  of 
woe,  and  returned  to  Ceuta,  accompanied  by  her 
infantson.  She  took  with  her  the  remains  of  her 
unfortunate  daughter,  and  gave  them  honorable  se- 
pulture in  a  mausoleum  of  the  chapel  belonging  to 
the  citadel.  Count  Julian  departed  for  Carthagena, 
where  he  remained  plunged  in  horror  at  this  doleful 
event. 

..  About  this  time,  the  cruel  Suleiman,  having  de- 
stroyed the  family  of  Muza,  had  sent  an  Arab  gen- 
eral, named  Alohor,  to  succeed  Abdalasis  as  emir 
■  or  governor  of  Spain.  The  new  emir  was  of  a 
cruel  and  suspicious  nature,  and  commenced  his 
sway  with  a  stern  severity  that  soon  made  those 
under  his  command  look  back  wtih  regret  to  the 
easy  rule  of  Abdalasis.  lie  regarded  with  an  eye 
of  distrust  the  rencgado  Christians  who  had  aided 
in  the  conquest,  and  who  bore  arms  in  the  service  of 
the  moslems ;  but  his  deepest  suspicions  fell  upon 
Count  Julian,  "  He  has  been  a  trator  to  his  own 
countrymen,"  said  he,  "  how  can  we  be  sure  that 
he  will  not  prove  traitor  to  us  ?" 

A  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Christians  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Asturian  mountains,  quickened 
his  suspicions  and  inspired  him  with  fears  of  some 
dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  power.  In  the 
height  of  his  anxiety,  he  bethought  him  of  an  Ara- 
bian sage  named  Yuza,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Africa.  This  son  of  science  was  withered  in 
form,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  outlived  the  usual 
terra  of  mortal  life.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
and  travels  in  the  east,  he  had  collected  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  ages;  being  skilled  in 
astrology,  and,  it  is  said,  in  necromancy,  and  pos- 
sessing the  marvellous  gift  of  prophecy  or  divina- 
tion. To  this  expounder  of  mysteries  Alahor  ap- 
{)lied  to  learn  whether  any  secret  treason  menaced 
lis  safety. 

The  astrologer  listened  with  deep  attention,  and 
overwhelming  brow,  to  all  the  surmises  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  emir,  then  shut  himself  up  to  consult 
his  books  and  commune  with  those  supernatural 
intelligences  subservient  to  his  wisdom.  At  an 
appointed  hour  the  emir  sought  him  in  his  cell.  It 
was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  perfumes;  squares  and 
circles  and  various  diagrams  were  described  upon 
the  floor,  and  the  astrologer  was  poring  over  a 
scroll  of  parchment,  covered  with  cabalistic  charac- 
ters. He  received  Alahor  with  a  gloomy  and  sin- 
ister aspect ;  pretending  to  have  discovered  fearful 
portents  in  the  heavens,  and  to  have  had  strange 
dreams  and  mystic  visions. 

"  O  emir,"  said  he,  "  bo  on  your  guard  !  trea- 
son is  around  you  and  in  your  path  ;  your  life  is 
in  peril.    Beware  of  Count  Julian  and  his  family." 

41  Enough,"  said  the  emir.  '•  They  shall  all  die ! 
Parents  and  children — all  shall  die." 

He  forthwith  sent  a  summons  to  Count  Julian  to 
attend  him  in  Cordova.  The  messenger  fount}  him 
plunged  into  affliction  for  the  recent  death  of  hjs 
daughter.  The  count  excused  himself  on  account 
of  this  misfortune,  from  obeying  tha  omimands  ok 


therein  put  an  end  to  her  days."    So  saying,  she     admit  or  reject  according  to  the  measure  of  his  faith 
*"  '      "        "        ■'  Y  -      M  and  judgment;  always  remembering  that  in  dark 

and  eventful  times  like  those  in  question,  involv- 
ing the  destinies  of  nations,  the  downfall  of  king- 
doms, and  the  crimes  of  rulers  and  mighty  men. 
the  hand  of  fate  is  sometimes  strangely  visible,  and 
confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  wise,  by  in- 
timations and  portents  above  the  ordinary  course  of 
things*  With  this  proviso,  we  make  no  scruple 
to  follow  the  venerable  chronicler  in  his  narration* 

Now  soit  happened,  that  the  countess  Frandina 
was  seated  late  at  night  In  her  chamber  in  the  cita- 
del" of  Ceuta,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  rock,  over- 
looking the  sea.  She  wns  revolving  in  gloomy 
thought  the  late  disasters  of  her  family,  when  she 
heard  a  fearful  noise  like  thai  of  the  sea  breeze 
moaning  about  the  castle  walls.  Raising  her  eyes, 
she  beheld  her  brother,  the  Bishop  Oppis,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chamber.  She  advanced  to  em- 
brace him,  but  he  forbade  her  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  and  she  observed  that  he  was  ghastly  pale, 
and  that  his  eyes  glared  as  with  lambent  flames. 

"  Touch  me  not,  sister,"  said  ho,  with  a  mourn- 
ful voice,  '*  lest  thou  be  consumed  by  the  fire  which 


rages  within  me.  Guard  well  thy  son,  for  blood 
hounds  are  upon  his  track.  His  innocence  might 
have  secured  him  the  protection  of  heaven,  but  our 
crimes  have  involved  him  in  our  common  ruin." 
He  ceased  to  speak  and  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
His  coming  and  going  were  alike  without  noise, 
and  the  door  of  the  chamber  remained  fast  bolted. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  arrived 
with  tidings  that  the  Bishop  Oppas  hadfbeen  made 
prisoner  in  battle  by  the  insurgent  Christians  of  the 
Astoria*,  and  had  died  in  fetters  in  a  tower  of  the 
mountains.  The  same  messenger  brought  word 
that  the  Emir  Alahor  had  put'  to  death  several  of 
the  friends  of  Count  Julian;  had  obliged  him  to  fly 
for  his  life  to  a  castle  in  Arragon,  and  was  embark- 
ine;  with  a  formidable  force  for  Ceuta. 

The  countess  Frandina,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  was  of  courageous  heart,  and  danger  made 
her  desperate.  There  were  fifty  Moorish  soldiers 
in  the  garrison  ;  she  feared  that  they  would  prove 
treacherous,  and  take  part  with  their  countrymen. 
Summoning  her  officers,  therefore,  she  informed 
them  of  their  danger,  and  commanded  them  to  put 
those  Moors  to  death.  The  guards  sallied  forth  to 
obey  her  orders.  Thirty-five  of  the  Moors  were 
in  the  great  square,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger, 
when  they  .vere  severally  singled  out  by  their  ex- 
ecutioners, and  at  a  concerted  signal,  kdled  on  the 
spot.  The  remaining  fifteen  took  refuge  in  a  tower. 
They  saw  the  armada  of  the  emir  in  the  distance, 
and  hoped  to  be.  able  to  hold  out  until  its  arrival. 
The  soldiers  of  the  countess  saw  it  also,  and  made 
extraordinary  efforts  to  destroy  thtfse  internal  ene- 
mies beforo  they  should  be  attacked  from  without. 
They  made  repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  tower, 
but  were  as  often  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  They 
then  undermined  it,  supporting  its  foundations  by 
stanchions  of  wood.  To  these  they  set  fire,  and 
withdrew  to  a  distance,  keeping  up  a  constant 
shower  of  missiles  to  prevent  the  Moors  from  sally- 
ing forth  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  stanchions 
were  rapidly  consumed,  and  when  they  cave  way 
the  tower  felt  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  Moors 
,  were  crushed  among  the  rains;  others  were  flun«; 
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to  a  distance  and  dashed  among  the  rooks ;  those 
who  survived  were  instantly  put  to  the  sword. 

The  fleet  of  the  emir  arrived  at  Ceuta  about  the 
hour  of  vespers.  He  landed,  but  found  the  gates 
closed  against  him.  The  countess  herself  spoke  to 
him  from  a  tower,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  The 
emir  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city.  He  con- 
sulted the  astrologer  Yuza,  who  told  him  that,  for 
seven  days  his  star  would  have  the  ascendant  over 
that  of  the  youth  Alarbot,  but  after  that  time  the 
youth  would  be  safe  from  his  power,  and  would 
effect  his  ruin. 

Alahor  immediately  ordered  the  city  to  be  as- 
sailed on  every  side,  and  at  length  carried  it  by 
storm.  The  countess  took  refuge  with*  her  forces 
in  the  citadel,  and  made  desperate  defence,  but  the 
walls  were  sapped  and  mined,  and  she  saw  that 
all  resistance  would  soon  be  unavailing.  Her  only 
tlioughts  now  were  to  conceal  her  child.  "  Sure- 
ly," said  she,  "  they  will  not  think  of  seeking  him 
among  the  dead,"  She  led  him,  therefore,  into  the 
dark  and  dismal  chapeL  "  Thou  art  not  afraid  to 
be  alone  in  this  darkness,  my  child,"  said  she. 

"  No,  mother,"  replied  the  boy, "  darkness  gives 
silence  and  sleep.  She  conducted  him  to  the  tomb 
ofFlorinda.  "  Fearest  thou  the  dead,  my  child  ?" 
"  No,  mother,  the  dead  can  do  no  harm,  and  what 
should  1  fear  from  my  sister?" 

The  countess  opened  the  sepulchre.  "Listen, 
my  son,"  said  she.  "There  are  fierce  and  cruel 
people  who  have  come  hither  to  murder  thee.  Stay ' 
here  in  company  with  thy  sister,  and  be  quiet  as 
thou  dost  value  thy  life !"  The  boy,  who  was  of 
a  courageous  nature,  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  re- 
mained there  all  that  day,  and  all  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  until  the  third  hour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walls  of  the  citadel  were 
sapped;  the  troops  of  the  emir  poured  in  at  the 
breach,  and  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  was  put  to 
the  sword.  The  countess  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  before  the  Emir.  She  appeared  in  his  pre- 
sence with  haughty  demeanor,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
queen  receiving  homage.  But  when  he  demanded 
lier  son,  she  faltered,  and  turned  pale,  and  replied, 
"  My  son  is  with  the*  dead." 

"  Countess,"  said  the  emir,  "  I  am  not  to  be  de- 
ceived :  tell  me  where  you  have  concealed  the  boy, 
or  tortures  shall  wring  from  you  the  secret." 

"  Emir,"  replied  the  countess,  "  may  the  great- 
'  est  torments  be  my  portion,  both  here  and  hereaf- 
ter, if  what  I  speak  be  not  the  truth.    My  darling 
child  lies  buried  with  the  dead." 

The  emir  was  confounded  by  the  solemnity  of  her 
words;  but  the  withered  astrologer  Yuza,  who 
stood  by  his  side  regarding  the  countess  from  be- 
neath his  bushed  eyebrows,  perceived  trouble  in 
her  countenance  and  equivocation  in  her  words. — 
Leave  this  matter  to  me,"  whispered  he  to  Alahor, 
•'  I  will  produce  the  child." 

He  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  he  obliged  the  countess  to  be  always 
present.  When  they  came  to  the  chapel  her  cheek 
turned  pale  and  her  lip  quivered.  "This,"  said 
the  subtle  astrologer,  "  is  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment !" 

The  search  throughout  the  chapel,  however,  was 
equally  vain,  and  the  soldiers  were  about  to  de- 
part, when  Yuza  remarked  a  slight  gleam  of  joy 
m  the  eye  of  the  countesi.  "  We  are  leaving  our 
prey  behind,"  thought  he,  "  the  countess  is  ex- 
ulting." 

He  now  called  to  mind  the  words  of  her  assever- 
ation, that  her  child  was  with  the  dead.  Turning 
suddenly  to  the  soldiers  he  ordered  them  to  search 
the  sepulchres.  "  If  you  find  him  not,"  said  he, 
M  draw  forth  the  bones  of  that  wanton  Cava,  that 
they  may  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds." 

The  soldiers  searched  among  the  tombs  and 
found  that  of  Florinda  partly  open.  Within  lay 
the  boy  in  the  sound  sleep  of  childhood,  and  one  of 
the  soldiers  took  him  gently  in  his  arms  to  bear  him 
to  the  emir. 

When  the  countess  beheld  that  her  child  was  dis- 
covered, she  rushed  into  the  presence  of  Alahor, 
and  forgetting  all  her  pride,  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  him. 

"  Mercy !  mercy !"  cried  she  in  piercing  accents, 
w  mercy  on  my  son — my  only  child !  O  emir  I 
listen  to  a  mother's  prayers,  and  my  lips  shsll  kiss 
thy  feet.  As  thou  art  merciful  to  him  so  may  the 
most  high  Qod  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  heap 
blessings  on  thy  head." 

"  Bear  that  frantic  woman  hence,"  said  the  emir, 
u  but  guard  her  well." 

The  countess  was  dragged  away  by  the  soldiery 


without  regard  to  her  struggles  and  hei  cries,  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon  of  the  citadel. 

The  child  was  now  brought  to  the  emir.  He 
had  been  awakened  by  the  tumult,  but  gazed  fear- 
lessly on  the  stern  countenances  of  the  soldiers. 
Had  .the  heart  of  the  emir  been  capable  of  pity,  it 
would  have  been  touched  by  the  tender  youth  and 
innocent  beauty  of  the  child ;  but  his  heart  was  as 
Jthe  nether  millstone,  and  he  was  bentfipon  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  family  of  Julian.  Calling 
to  him  the  astrologer,  he  gave  the  child  into  his 
charge  with  a  secret  command.  The  withered 
son  of  the  desert  took  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  up  the  winding  stair  case  of  a  tower.  When 
they  reached  the  summit  Yuza  placed  him  on  the 
battlements. 

«'  Cling  not  to  me,  my  child,"  said  he;  "there  is 
no  danger."  "Father,  I  fear  not,"  said  the  un- 
daunted boy,  "yet  it  is  a  wondrous  height!" 

The  child  looked  around  with  delighted  eyes. 
The  breeze  blew  his  curling  locks  from  about  his 
face,  and  his  cheek  glowed  at  the  boundless  pros- 
pect ;  for  the  tower  was  reared  upon  that  lofty  pro- 
montory on  which  Hercules  founded  one  of  his 
()Ulnrs.  The  surges  of  the  sea  were  heard  far  be- 
ow,  beating  upon  the  rocks,  the  sea  gull  screamed 
and  wheeled  about  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  the  sails  of  lofty  carraocas  were  as  mere  specks 
on  the  deep. 

"  Dost  tnott  know  yonder  land  beyond  the  blue 
water  ?"  said  Yuza. 

a  It  is  Spain,"  replied  the  boy,  "  it  is  the  land  of 
my  father  and  my  mother." 

"  Then  stretch  forth  thy  hands  and  bless  it,  my 
child,"  said  the  astrologer. 

The  boy  let  go  his  hold  of  the  wall,  and,  as  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands,  the  aged  son  of  Ishmael, 
exerting  all  the  streugth  of  his  withered  limbs,  sud- 
denly pushed  him  over  the  battlements.  He  fell 
headlong  from  the  top  of  that  tall  tower,  and  not  a 
bone  in  nis  tender  frame  but  was  crushed  upon  the 
rocks  beneath. 

Alahor  came  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stairs. 

44  Is  the  boy  safe  ?"  cried  he. 

"  He  is  safe,"  replied  Yuza ;  "  come  and  behold 
the  truth  with  thine  own  eyes." 

The  emir  ascended  the  tower  and  looked  over 
the  battlements,  and  beheld  the  body  of  the  child,  a 
shapeless  mass,  on  the  rocks  far  below,  and  the  sea 
gulls  hovering  about  it ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  thrown  in:o  the  sea,  which  was  done 

On  the  following  morning,  the  countess  was  led 
forth  from  her  dungeon  into  the  public  square. — 
She  knew  of  the  death  of  her  child,  and  that  her 
own  death  was  at  hand,  but  she  neither  wept  nor 
supplicated.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  eyes 
were  haggard  with  watching,  and  her  cheek  was 
as  the  monumental  stone,  but  there  were  the  re- 
mains of  commanding  beauty  in  her  countenance, 
and  the  majesty  of  her  presence  awed  even  the 
rabble  into  respect, 

A  multitude  of  Christian  prisoners  were  then 
brought  forth ;  and  Alahor  cried  out—"  Behold  the 
wife  of  Count  Julian— behold  one  of  that  traitorous 
family  which  has  brought  ruin  upon  yourselves  and 
upon  your  country."  And  he  ordered  that  they 
should  stone  her  to  death.  But  the  Christians  drew 
back  with  horror  from  the  deed,  and  said — "  In  the 
hand  of  God  is  vengeance,  let  not  her  blood  be  upon 
our  heads."  Upon  this  the  emir  swore  with  horrid 
imprecations  that  whoever  of  the  captives  refused 
should  himself  be  stoned  to  death.  So  the  cruel  or- 
der was  executed,  and  the  Countess  Frandina  per- 
ished by  the  hands  of  her  countrymen.  Having 
thus  accomplished  this  barbarous  errand,  the  emir 
embarked  for  Spain,  and  ordered  the  citadel  of 
Ceuta  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  straights  at 
night  by  the  light  of  its  towering  flames. 

The  death  of  Count  Julian,  which  took  place  not 
long  after,  closed  the  tragic  story  of  his  family. — 
How  be  died,  remains  involved  in  doubt.  Some 
assert  that  the  cruel  Alahor  pursued  him  to  his  re- 
treat among  the  mountains,  and,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  beheaded  him;  others  that  the  Moors 
Confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  with  lingering  torments;  while  others  affirm 
that  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  Marcuello,  near 
Huesca,  in  Airagon,  in  which  he  took  refuge,  fell 
on  him  and  crushed  him  to  pieces.  All  agree  that 
his  latter  end  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  and 
his  death  violent.  The  curse  of  heaven,  which 
had  thus  pursued  him  to  the  grave,  was  extended 
to  the  very  place  which  had  given  him  shelter ;  for 
we  are  told  that  the  castle  is  no  longer  inhabited 
on  account  of  the  strange  and  horrible  noises  that 
are  beard  in  it;  and  that  visions  of  armed  men  are! 


seen  above  it  in  the  air ;  which  are  supposed  to  b 
the  troubled  spirits  of  the  apostate  Christians  who 
favored  the  cause  of  the  traitor.  , 

In  after  times  a  stone  sepulchre  was  shown,  out* 
side  of  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  as  the  tomb  of 
Count  Julian;  but  the  traveller  and  the  pilgrim 
avoided  it,  or  bestowed  upon  it  a  malediction ;  and 
the  name  of  Jul.  an  has  remained  a  by- word  and 
a  scorn  in  the  land  for  the  warning  of  all  genera* 
tions.  Such  ever  be  the  lot  of  him  who  betrays 
,his  country. 

Here  end  the  legends  of  the  conquest  of  Spain* 
Written  in  the  Slhambra,  June  10,  1829. 

Kosciuszko  in  America. — Kosciuszko  reached 
the  new  world  utterly  unprovided  with  letters  of 
recommendation  or  introduction,  and  nearly  penny- 
less  ;  he  however  asked*  an  audience  with  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  he  had  boldly  presented  himself. 

" 4 Wliat  do  you  seek  here  V  inquired  the  gens* 
ral,  with  his  accustomed  brevity. — '  I  come  to  fight 
as  a  volunteer  for  American  Independence,*  was 
the  equally  brief  and  fearless  reply. — *  What  can 
you  do?'  was  Washington's  next  question;  to 
which  Kosciuszko,  with  his  characteristic  simplici- 
ty, only  rejoined,  «Tiy  me.'  This  was  done— oc- 
casion soon  offered,  in  which  his  talents,  science, 
and  valor  were  evinced,  and  above  all  his  great 
character  was  duly  appreciated.    He  was  speedily 

made  an  officer  and  further  distinguished  himself. 

******** 

"  He  had  not  been  long  in  America,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  display  his  undaunted  courage,  as  cap* 
tain  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  Qenerals  Wayne 
and  Lafayette,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  bat- 
tle in  which  they  themselves  were  fully  engaged, 
observed  with  satisfaction  the  'exertions  of  thai 
company,  which  advanced  beyond  all  the  rest,  and 
made  its  attack  in  the  best  order. 

"  'Who  led  the  first  company  ?'  asked  Lafayette 
of  his  comrades  on  the  evening  of  that  memorable 
day  (the  30th  of  September.) 

"  The  answer  was,  *  It  is  a  young  Pole,  of  noble 
birth,  but  very  poor;  his  name,  if  f  am  not  mista- 
ken, is  Kosciuszko.'  The  sound  of  this  unusual 
name,  which  he  could  hardly  pronounce,  filled  the 
French  hero  with  so  eager  a  desire  for  the  brave 
stranger's  acquaintance,  that  he  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  immediately  saddled,  and  rode  to  the  village, 
4ibout  a  couple  of  miles  off,  where  the  volunteers 
were  quartered  for  the  night. 

"  Who  shall  describe  the  pleasure  of  the  one,  or 
the  surprise  of  the  other,  when  the  general,  enter- 
ing the  tent  (would  it  not  rather  be  a  room  or  a 
hut  in  a  village  ?)  saw  the  captain  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  blood,  dust  and  sweat,  seated  at 
a  table,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  a  map  of 
the  country  spread  out  before  him,  and  pen  end 
ink  by  his  side.  A  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  im- 
ported to  the  modest  hero  his  commander's  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  object  of  a  visit  paid  at  so  unusual  an 
hour. — [Foreign  Quarterly  Review.] 

Death  and  Monument  op  Kosciusiko,—- Kos* 
ciuszko's  end  was  now  at  hand,  but  ks  approach 
was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  the  object  of  his  ear- 
ly and  constant  attachment,  now  Princess  Lubo- 
mirska. 

44  The  Princess,  who  was  travelling  to  Geneva 
and  Italy,  stopped  at  Solothurn  to  spend  some 
weeks  with  Kosciuszko,  cheering  the  already  de- 
clining old  man  by  her  agreeable  pleasantry,  and 
her  rare  gift  of  social  wit.  Kosciuszko  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  not  see  her  again,  and, 
when  she  bade  him  farewell  with  a  promise  to  re- 
turn the  following  spring,  tears  swelled  into  his 
eyes,  and  the  agitated  hero  asked  for  a  token  of  her 
remembrance.  The  princess  accordingly  sent  him, 
from  Lausanne,  artag,  with  the  motto, '  Friendship 
to  Virtue.'  But  when  the  ring  reached  Solothurn, 
Kosciuszko  was  no  more  I 

"On  the  1st  of  October,  1817,  he  was  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever,  then  prevalent  at  Solothurn, 
which  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  confined  him  to  hi* 
bed.  Foreseeing  the  event,  he  made  his  wilLbe* 
queathing  ample  legacies  to  his  friends,  the  Zelu 
ners,  especially  to  Emilie,  and  others  to  the  town 
hospital,  the  orphan  house,  and  the  poor  of  Solo- 
thurn  He  lea  1000  francs  for  the  ex* 

pensesof  his  funeral,  upon  condition  that  his  body 
should  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  six  poer  men.    . 

...    He  ordered  all  his  Polish  papers  to  be . 

burnt. 

******* 

"After  signing  this  will,  he  laid  down  the  peg 
raised  bis  eyes  towards  heaven  and  said,  '  Now  \ 
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am  easy  I'  He  spoke  often  and  long  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.  His  mind  grew  calmer  and  calm- 
er, and  voice  and  look  bespoke  the  peace  of  his 
soul.  ....  His  parting  with  his  beloved  friends, 
the  blessing  he  bestowed  upon  Zeltner,  his  wife, 
and  children,  had  all  the  august  solemnity  of  a 're- 
ligious ceremony.  According  to  the  custom  of  he- 
roic times,  he  asked  for  his  sword,  that  which  had 
been  shattered  in  his  hand  at  Macziewice.  To 
this  broken  sword  he  committed  the  guard  of  his 
ashes.  The  sabre  of  John  K.  Sobieski,  which  he 
had  received  in  the  year  1799,  from  his  brothers  in 
arms,  he  directed  to  be  sent  to  Poland,  and  there 
preserved  for  other  times  and  other  deeds.* 

"  He  retained  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
to  his  iast'breath ;  but  his  pulse  grew  fainter.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  he  awoke  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  whole  Zeltner 
family,  assembled  round  his  bed.  He  seemed 
stronger,  cheerfully  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
bade  them  good  morning,  with  his  wonted  cordial- 
ity. But  whilst  he  spoke  his  voice  nearly  failed, 
and  he  himself  asked  for  his  physician. 

"Towards  ten  o'clock  he  raised  himself,  as  though 
wishing  to  say  something  which  required  all  his 
energies.  He  gave  Zeltner  his  right  hand,  Ma- 
dame Zeltner  his  left,  smiled  to  his  little  friend 
Emilie,  who  stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  thus  taking 
leave  of  three  beloved  beings  at  once,  he  sank 

slowly  down,  sighed and  his  pure  soul  was  in 

thepresence  of  his  Maker." 

The  body  was  embalmed,  and,  as  he  had  directed, 
borne  to  the  grave  by  poor  old  men,  relieving  each 
other.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  all  Solothurn, 
for  he  was  mourned  by  the  whole  canton,  especial- 
ly by  the  class  so  indebted  to  his  liberality.  His 
death  was  lamented,  and  his  praises  were  celebra- 
ted by  poets  and  orators  in  all  languages.  In  Po- 
land, the  grief  and  mourning  was  universal :  and 
at  Warsaw,  the  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  * 
the  national  poet,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Wiem- 
eewicz. 

But  Poland  grudged  the  lcmains  of  her  noblest 
son  to  a  foreign  land,  and  Alexander  readily  sanc- 
tioned the  national  desire  to  bring  them  home. — 
The  body  was  asked  of  Switzerland  by  a  formal 
Polish  embassy,  which  having  obtained,  escorted  it 
to  Poland.  At  Cracow  it  was  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  with  all  military  and  civH  honors  interred 
w  the  cathedral.  But  tne  Polish  Senate  and  the 
Polish  nation  wished  to  raise  to  their  heroic  cham- 
pion a  more  peculiar  and  more  endurable  monu- 
ment than  other  men  can  boast,  at  least  in  modern 
times. 

li.  A  monument  that  might  be  an  object  of  gen- 
eml  enthusiasm,  of  heart-felt  veneration  to  all 
Poles.  The  senate  decreed  the  raising  of  a  mound 
(in  fact  a  barrow,)  upon  the  eminence  called  Bron- 
-i$knea  (meaning  the  guardian  of  lame,)  which  com- 
mands the  Vistula.  At  this  mound,  young  and 
old,  senators  and  citizens,  nobles  and  peasants, 
even  the  magnates  of  the  reelm,  and  the  most 
delicate  ladies,  labored  with  their  own  hands.  A 
countryman,  who  came  from  Volhynia  to  assist., 
accidentally  received  a  severe  wound ;  and  in  the 
fear  that  he  might  bleed  to  death,  several  persons 
ware  carrying  him  in  quest  of  surgical  assistance, 
when  he  resolutely  exclaimed,  *uh,  let  me  bleed 
harel  it  is  the  only  tribute  I  can  pay  to  the  great 
Jfaezknik.' 

"From  the  16th  of  October,  1820,  to  the  16th of 
October,  1823,  the  labor  continued.  The  Mogiia 
Kosciuszki  (Kosciuszko's  Mount,)  measures  276 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  300  feet  in 
height    It  is  the  largest  ever  formed  by  human 

hands. 

******** 

"The  sepulchral  mound  of  Glueen  Vanda,  and 
of  St.  Cracus,  respectively  on  the  left  and  right 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  meet  the  traveller's  view  at 
some  distance  from  Cracow,  reminding  him  of  the 
origin  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the  country. — 
Kosciuszko's  monument  completes  the  criangle,  and 
connects  the  present  with  the  past. A  con- 
venient road,  paved  and  planted  with  trees,  for  pe- 
destrians, leads  thither;  tor,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  this  has  been  the  favorite  promenade  of 
the  Craeovians. .Prom  the  ample  contri- 
butions of  the  whole  country,  an  adjoining  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased,  upon  which,  close  to  the 
old  chapel  of  St.  Bronielawa,  houses  were  built  for 

*  It  was  preserved  by  Princess  Czartoryska,  in 
Ker  noble  collection  of  arms  and  other  Polish  anti- 
otities*  at  her  eastle  of  Pulaway,  until  the  year 
CW^  since  ^en,wl»ea»Wll  its  fete? 


four  peasants,  who  had  served  under  Koseiuszko. 
It  is  their  duty,  and  that  of  their  families  for  ever, 
to  plant  the  mound  as  pleasure  grounds,  and  to 
take  the  greatest  care  of  the  ponmek  (monument:) 

u  The  management  of  the  purchase,  of  the  con- 
struction, and  of  the  whole  affair,  was  intrusted  by 
the  Crakcow  senate  to  a  committee  of  twenty 
persons,  with  General  Franciszek  Paszowiskias 
president.  *  *  *  The  expense  was  defrayed 
by  contributions,  not  only  of  the  most  considera- 
ble families  of  Poland,  but  likwise  of  peasants, 
artisans,  and  private  soldiers.  Count  Arthur  Po- 
socki  alone  gave  10,000  gulden,  with  which  (we 
presume  the  expense  of  the  monument  being  paid) 
three  orphan  kinswomen  of  Koseiuszko,  whose  ex- 
istence had  been  but  recently  discovered,  were 
portioned." — [Foreign  Quarterly  Review.] 

■  ■  '  ■    — — —  * 

[From  the  Schoharie  Republican.] 

Knox  Caye. — The  difficulties  and  dangers  with 
which  nature  has  surrounded  many  of  her  most 
magnificent  works,  seem,  in  the  present  age,  to 
present  no  obstacles  to  the  daring  enterprise  of 
man, — that  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  cause  of  natural 
science,  which,  has  presented  to  the  literary  world, 
so  many  interesting  operations  of  nature  in  her 
gloomy  solitudes,  has  been  recently  stimulated  by 
the  discovery  of  objects  for  new  investigation  and 
redoubled  effort. 

A  cavern,  situate  in  the  town  of  Knox,  Albany 
county,  on  the  land  of  Jasob  Van  Auker,  about 
11  mites  east  of  Schoharie  Court-house,  has  been 
recently  explored — first  by  Mr.  Thadeus  Chap- 
man, who  resides  in  its  vicinity,  and  subsequently, 
Sept.  4th,  1835,  more  particularly,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Osterhout  and  Doctor  L.  Hubbard,  of  this  village, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Chapman. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  result  of  their  dis- 
coveries : 

The  first  depression  resembles  the  section  of  an 
inverted  cone,  three-fourths  of  the  circumference 
being  nearly  perpendicular,  the  remainder  gradual- 
ly sloping  until  it  meets  the  opposite  edge ;  the 
distance  of  this  descent  is  about  forty  feet.  The 
second  descent  is  perpendicular  in  the  rock,  thirty- 
eight  feet.  The  walls  on  either  side  are  regular, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  projections. — 
The  opening  at  the  top  forms  nearly  a  triangle,  the 
sum  ot  whose  sides  is  not  for  from  12  feet,  three- 
fifths  of  which  is  covered  by  a  large  stone  that  has 
fallen  from  the  overhanging  rock ;  the  opening,  at 
the  bottom  of  this  passage  is  about  the  same  as  at 
the  top.  The  third  passage  is  sloping,  (occasion 
ally  interrupted  by  perpendicular  spaces  of  a  few 
feet,)  for  the  distance  of  about  65  feet:  this  descent 
will  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  not  less  wan 
seventy  degrees,  and  runs  directly  south.  The 
fourth  passage  is  about  6  feet  in  length,  inclining  to 
the  west,  a  little  sloping  through  a  curiously 
wrought  hole  in  the  partition  wall.  This  wall  sep- 
arates the  two  apartments  of  the  cave.  Wore  it 
not  for  this  provision  of  nature,  what  remains  be- 
low must  have  forever  remained  among  the  hidden 
secrets  of  its  Maker.  The  hole  is  nearly  round, 
and  just  large  enough  toadmit  a  person  either  head 
or  feet  foremost  The  fifth  passage  extends  both 
to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  fourth,  running 
parallel  with  the  second  and  third;  to  the  north 
the  passage  is  free  for  about  fifty  foot,  when  it  is 
choked  up  by  clay,  which  has  been  washed  from 
above ;  this  passage  is  from  these  to  four  feet  wide, 
and  probably  not  less  than  100  feet  in  height.— 
To  tne  Sooth  it  extends  about  forty  feet,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  beautiful  colonnade :  the  "^pithi*?  are 
arranged  in  a  circular  form,  including  a  space  of 
about  fifteen  feet  in  drcumforence;  the  columns  are 
formed  of  calcareous  spar,  and  are  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty feet  in  length,  and  from  6  to  14  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  on  the  west  side  the  columns  are  straight  and 
regular,  on  the  east  they  are  interrupted  by  a  mass 
of  spar  which  has  formed  under  them  ;  this  mass 
has  an  oval  form,  8  feet  in  length  and  10  in  height, 
•  nd  three  in  its  greatest  diameter ;  the  sides  are 
fluted  out  and  formed  into  the  resemblance  of  pil- 
lars ;  tne  whole  mass  has  the  appearance  of  being* 
supported  on  pillars ;  the  top  is  fiat  and  circular, 
resembling  a  lady*?  toilet  table;  the  surface  is 
beautifully  cushioned  over  with  an  oval  burr-like 
formation,  and  the  border  or  edge  is  hung  with  num- 
bers of  fiat;  stalactites  of  different  lengths,  the  edges 
are  notched  out  so  that  they  resemble  fringe  ;  the 
walls  rise  from  the  top  of  this  beautiful  forma- 
tion, about  fifteen  feet,  and  meet  the  roo^  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  roof  in  the  fttlh  pas- 
sage ;  the  sides  of  the  columns  rising  from  the 
I  t&Me,  on  hug  with  on  mmmH  number  of 


ftalactical  formations ;  so  also  the^roof  above. — 
The  colonnade  opens  into  a  hall,  (so  called  to  desig- 
nate it  from  the  room  we  shall  presently  describe,) 
the  floor  of  which  is  about  8  feet  lower  than  that 
of  the  colonnade ;  it  is  about  30  feet  long,  1 5  wide 
and  30  high.    These  walls  are  also  ornamented 
with  various  formations  of  spar ;  great  numbers  of 
stalactites  are  seen  pending  from  the.  roof  and  sides ; 
at  the  south  western  angle  of  the  hall  is  a  crevice, 
extending  about  15  feet,  at  the  extremity  of  which, 
is  a  stalactical  formation  resembling  in  form  and 
size,  a  large  lamp,  (such  as  are  used  for  litghting 
cities,)  the  bottom  is  curiously  fringed  with  small 
fiat  stalactites ;  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  this 
hall  is  a  passage  descending  to  the  north ;  it  has 
been  explored  for  about  30  teet ;  the  mud  prevent- 
ed us  going  farther.    From  this  we  pass  into  the 
large  room,  (or  as  it  was  fanciful ty  called  by  young 
Chapman)  the  grand  saloon.    This  room  is  about 
forty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  fn  height;  the  hall  and  roof  are 
remarkably  regular  and  encrusted  with  spar  on 
all  sides ;  the  roof  is  pierced  with  three  rows  of 
holes,  passing  nearly  its  whole  length.  These  holes 
are  placed  at  nearly  equal  distances,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  placed  there  for  ornament. — 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  room,  the  roof 
parts  at  the  centre,  and  forms  two  large  prongs  ; 
the  one  passes  to  one  side  of  the  colonnade  and  the 
other  to  the  opposite  side,  and  apparently  resting 
On  its  columns;  about  die  middle  of  the  western 
side  of  this  room,  is  a  passage  extending  about  150 
feet  to  the  west,  this  passage  varies  in  width  from 
6  to  8  feet ;  in  some  places  the  roof  is  very  high, 
and  in  others,  the  rocks  fall  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
floor.    This  passage  is  lined  with  sparry  incrusta- 
tions from  one  end  to  the  other ;  stalactites,  stalag- 
mites, and  alabaster,  of  the  purest  kind  are  found 
here.    We  procured  a  stalactite  from  this  passage 
4  feet  5  inches  in  length,  the  top  of  which  very 
much  resembles  a  man's  head  with  a  warrior's  hel- 
met ;  here  we  also  procured  the  fragments  of  a 
stalactical  formation  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8  feet  in  length,  which  had  fallen  from  a  cre- 
vice and  broken ;  other  pieces  of  the  same  mass 
were  seen  lodged  in  the  crevice  above  ;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  piece  we  have,  and  those  in  sight,  we 
should  say  that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  1 1 
or  13  feet  in  length  ;   this  mass  is  formed  of  the 
purest  alabaster,  with  the  exception  of  a  streak  of 
about  2  inches  wide  and  1  1-2  thick,  (which  ap- 
pears to  have  traversed  its  whole  length)  which  is 
formed  of  the  purest  kind  of  satin  spar. 

The  above  is  given  by  the  gentleman  from  this 
village,  as  a  very  hasty  and  deficient  account  of  this 
interesting  cavern.  DocL  L.  Hubbard,  who  first 
entered  Bali's  Cave  in  <  Schoharie,  pronounces  that 
much  celebrated  cavern  far  inferior  in  grandeur  of 
appearance  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  gives  it 

preference  only  in  novelty,  resulting  from  its  sub- 
ten  anean  navigation. 

Later  Vrom  England. — By  the  packet  ship 
Britannia,  Waite,  from  Liverpool,  we  have  receiv- 
ed our  regular  files  of  London  and  Liverpool  pa- 
pers to  the  1st  of  September. 

The  accounts  from  the  Continent  are  not  so  late 
as  previously  received  pe*  the  Sully,  from  Havre. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  August, 
the  Chancellor  brought  forward  a  bill,  to  amend 
tne  billy  for  the  tithe  owners  in  Irehnd.  It  was  to 
have  been  considered  on  the  Monday  following. 

Accounts  from  Bombay  of  the  27th  April,  state 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  Cot- 
ton had  taken  a  great  rise  in  that  market.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  shipments  to  Great  Britain  and 
China  would  not  exceed  40,000  bales,  and  the  stock 
then  on  hand  was  only  1000  bales. 

For  markets,  Stc  see' Commercial  intelligence. 

London,  Aug.  20,  Evenmg.---The  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  clause  in  the  consolidated 
fund  bill,  has  been  again  postponed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  corporation  bill  was 
brought  back  to  the  Commons,  with  its  mutilations, 
on  Friday.  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  on  behalf  of  the 
, Government  moved  that  the  bill,  with  its  amend- 
ments, be  printed,  and  taken  into  consideration  on 
Monday,  for  which  day  he  bespoke  a  fall  attend 
ance  of  members,  expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  subject  would  then  receive  a  calm  and  delibe- 
rate, but  at  the  same  time  resoiuk  decision.  The 
use  of  tba  Una  "wtoJute,"  and  lie  man**  in 
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which  it  was  caught  up  and  cheered  by  the  House, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  temper  of  the  House,  and 
the  intentions  of  Government  with  regard  to  the 
measure.  The  further  postponement  of  the  sup- 
plies also  indicates  a  steady  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  present  administration  not  to  be  under- 
mined by  their  opponents.  It  is  clear  that  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  who,  no  doubt,  have  good 
information  of  what  is  passing  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  anticipate  some  desperate  attempt  at  circum- 
vention, and  feel  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
surprise.  The  last  hope  of  the  Tories  is  under- 
stood to  be  placed  in  a  dissolution  and  new  election 
before  the  last  registration  comes  into  play  after  the 
circuits  of  the  revising  barristers. 


Later  from  Europe. — The  packet  ship  Eng- 
land, has  arrived,  with  London  papers  of  the  8th 
ult.  We  have  not  received  our  files  as  yet,  but  are 
indebted  to  the  Captain  for  a  paper  of  the  7th, 
with  Pans  dates  of  the  6th. 

The  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  and  the  amendmente 
made  by  the  Lords,  had  been  considered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  a  spirit  of  great  forbear, 
a  nee  and  conciliation,and  after  being  further  amend- 
ed, the  bill  was  sent  hack  to  the  Lords  on  Thursday, 
3d  Oct.  There  the  Peers  had  partially  disagreed  to 
some  of  these  amendments — notwithstanding  the 
great  concession  made  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  take  of  harmony. 

The  Times,  which  now  strenuously  supports  the 
upper  House,  disapproves  this  proceeding  on  its 
part,  and  recommends  most  strongly,  that  the  Bill, 
as  sent  from  the  House  of  Commons,  should  be 
past.  Upon  the  whole  the  probability  of  this  bill's 
now  passing,  without  a  rupture  between  the  two 
houses,  is  much  increased. 

The  French  papers  of  Friday  4th,  are  filled  with 
accounts  from  various  parts  .of  Spain.  According 
to  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  the  J&oniteur,  the  Na- 
varrese  insurgents  were,  on  the  31st,  at  Orgoata, 
menaced  by  Gurrta  and  General  Potior.  Madrid 
appears  tranquil. 

The  British  Legion,  under  General  Evans,  had 
their  first  uflair  on  the  29th,  at  Orumena\  where 
they  attacked  and  carried  some  buildings  fortified 
by  the  Car  lists,  whom  they  dispersed,  killing  and 
capturing  some  150  of  the  enemy. 

Don  Carlos  seems  to  have  no  settled  plan  of  act- 
ing, and  his  movements  were  very  uncertain. 

Monet  Market  and  Citt  Intelligence — 
Saturdat  Evening,  5th.— Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  progress  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill  was  impeded  last  night  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  funds,  the 
general  impression  remaining  the  same  as  yester- 
day ,  after  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  displayed 
on  both  sides,  that  all  will  be  amicably  adjusted. 
The  English  funds  have  been  perfectly  steady,  at 
abqui  l-8th  per  cent  lower  than  yesterday,  consols 
leaving  off  at  90 1-2  to  5-8ths.  Letters  from  Genoa 
mention  that  the  lavages  of  cholera  in  that  city 
were  increasing. 

Liverpool,  Oct  7. — On  Friday  last  Lucien  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel, 
from  Chester.  Joseph  is  on  his  return  to  America, 
and  will  embark  to-morrow  on  board  the  Philadel- 
phia packet  ship  Monongahela,  in  the  Prince's 
Dock. 

Since  the  above,  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
Evening  Post  with  their  papers— ours  faying  fail- 
ed—to 7th  ult.  We  have  not  time,  however,  to 
add  details,  and  the  above  summary  comprises  the 
substance  of  every  thing  important  In  the  Liver- 
pool Attrion,  we  find  the  following  annunciation  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Barry : 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  uk.,  at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter Inn,  Paradise  street,  his  Excellency  Wm.  T. 
Barry,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  aged  53. 


IMPORTANT  FROM  MALAGA. 

Captain  Hartshorn,  of  ship  Empress,  from 
Malaga,  states  that  a  revolution  nad  broken  out  at 
Andalusia,  Seville,  Malaga,  and  Gienada,  on  the 
23d  and  34th  August  The  Constitution  of  ISIS 
was  proclaimed,  and  all  the  Friars  at  Malaga  were 
imprisoned  on  the  23d.  A  number  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  government  troops  were  overpowered,  and 
all  who  would  not  declare  in  favor  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution were  either  shot  or  imprisoned.  There 
was  great  joy  on  the  occasion,  and  the  entire  place 
illuminated.  Tranquility  had,  in  a  measure,  been 
restored  when  Captain  H.  left 

Capt  Hartshorn  also  states  that  the  heavy  rains 
on  the  3d  and  4th  Sept  had  seriously  injured  the 
fruit,  and  that  nearly  all  the  grapes  were  destroyed. 

Commercial  Bake  of  Albany. — The  Albany 
Journal  of  last  evening  furnishes  the  following  offi- 
cial statement  respecting  this  bank. 

The  Commercial  Bank. — The  disappearance 
of  Henry  Bartow,  late  Cashier  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albany,  has  naturally  created  much  ex- 
citement, as  it  did  the  astonishment  of  the  Direc- 
tors and  persons  connected  with  that  institution, 
and  given  rise^to  various  rumours  concerning  its  sol- 
vency. In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  au  ar- 
ticle in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  New- York, 
stating  the  capital  of  the  Bank  at  #240,000,  and  an 
embezzlement  of  $210,000  by  the  late  cashier,  the 
Directors  deem  it  proper  to  apprise  the  public,  that 
the  capital  of  the  Bank  actually  paid  in  is  $300,- 
000,  together  with  a  nett  surplus  of  $79,tG3,  ma- 
king the  total  amount  of  capital  $379,263.  The 
Directors  are  not  apprised  of  defalcations  to  the  a- 
mount  of  $130,000 ;  which,  if  it  should  be  that 
sum,  will  leave  an  unimpaired  capital  of  $249,263. 
Although  a  partial  loss  is  thus  sustained  by  the 
Stockholders,  the  Directors  are  enabled,  from  the 
examinations  made,  to  give  the  assurance  that  in 
no  eveqt  can  injury  or  loss  accrue  to  others. 

Besides,  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  this 
Bank,  the  Stockholders  are  individually  responsi- 
ble to  double  the  amount  of  the  original  capital, 
being  #600,000.  The  business  of  the  Bank  will 
not  be  suspended,  and  all  notes,  drafts,  aid  depo- 
aites  will  be  paid  on  demand. 

John  Townsend,  President 

Willard  Walker,  Vice  Pres't 

George  W.  Stanton,  ' 

John  L.  Schoolcraft, 

William  Newton, 

Lewis  Benedict,  [  Directors. 

James  Horner, 

John  Gott, 

Seth  Hastings, 
N.  B. — The  other  Directors  are  at  present  ab- 
sent from  the  City. 
Albany,  October  13, 1836. 

Lands  sold  for  Taxes. — In  obedience  to  a  re- 
solution of  the  last  Legislature,  the  Comptroller 
made  a  report  giving  a  statement  of  all  the  sales 
of  lands  for  taxes  not  heretofore  reported ;  also  the 
sales  of  lands  for  arrears  of  quit  rents  in  1896. 
This  statement  gives  the  location  and  description 
of  the  lot,  the  number  of  acres  sold,,  the  amount  for 
which  sold,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  conveyed.  The  re- 
port makes  a  volume  of  over  700  pages  of  the  size 
of  the  legislative  documents ;  and  an  extra  number 
of  copies  have  been  printed  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
clerk  of  each  town  and  ward  with  one  copy.  These 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  treasurers  of  the  seve- 
ral counties  in  the  state,  and  each  town  clerk  will 
I  be  famished  with  a  copy  by  calling  on  the  treasurer 
of  his  county. 

In  1826,  a  similar  report  was  made  to  the  legis- 
lature, which  may  be  referred  to,  (on  application  at 
the  county  clerk's  office,)  being  document  E.  of  the 
appendix,  in  the  Assembly  Journals  of  1826. 

These  two  reports  contain  lists  of  all  the  lands 
which  have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  this  state,  and 
which  have  not  been  redeemed. 

Persona  who  are  interested  in  landfe  would  do 
well  to  refer  to  these  reports,  and  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  lands  in  which  they  are  interested  have  been 
affected  bv  any  of  the  Comptroller's  sales.  Lands 
are  sometimes  assessed  and  returned  erroneously, 
and  in  such  cases  the  payment  of  taxes  annually  is 
not  sufficient  to  protect  the  land  from  sale:  To 
guard  against  errors  hereafter,  every  owner  of 
lands  should  give  the  assessors  the  correct  number 
and  detcription  Qf  hi*  lands,  and  aa  far  w  prac- 


ticable should  examine  the  assessment  roll  and  as- 
certain for  himself  whether  the  right  number  and 
description  is  given  to  his  lands  in  the  asattpineni 
roll :  if  he  finds  one  of  his  lots  omitted  in  the  list  of 
resident  assessments,  he  may  be  assured  that  al- 
though he  is  not  called  upon  for  the  tax  by  the 
town  collectors,  the  lot  will  be  returned  as  non- 
resident, and  in  four  or  five  years  afterwards  will  be 
sold  for  taxes.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  frequently 
occurred. 

To  facilitate  examinations,  an  index  to  the  pa- 
tents has  been  prepared  and  is  annexed  to  the 
Comptroller's  reports  before  referred  to.  In  mak- 
ing examinations  search  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
index,  under  every  title  by  which  a  tract  is  known, 
although  found  in  one  or  more  places  under  the  title 
first  searched  for :  because  tracts  are  sometime*  re- 
turned to  the  Comptroller  by  one  of  their  titles, 
and  sometime  by  another. 

ICJ*  Lands  sold  for  taxes  in  1834,  may  be  re- 
deemed until  the  21st  day  of  April,  1836,  and  the 
several  editors  in  the  State  might  essentially  serve 
the  interests  of  their  readers  by  calling  attention 
in  an  editorial  article,  to  the  Comptroller's  notice  ou 
this  subject,  which  is  directed  to  be  published  in 
every  paper  in  the  State. — [Albany  Argus.} 

New-Orleans,  Sept.  28.— The  health  of  New. 
Orleans  continues  good ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  with  many  experienced  persons  long  ie> 
idem  here,  that  the  yellow  fever  has  ceased  aa  an 
epidemic  m  New-Orleans. 

[From  Blackwood's  Magaslne  for  July.] 

The  StUp* 
Where  art  thou  going,  mighty  ship  ? 

Thv  sails  are  on  the  wumI, 
And  the  ocean,  with  a  roaring  sweep, 

Is  racing  on  behind. 

The  sea-birds  wheel  above  thy  mast, 

And  the  waters  fly  below, 
And  the  foaming  billows,  flashing  fast, 

Are  leaping  by  the  prow. 

,   And  midst  the  clouds  thy  fluttering  flag 

Is  streaming  strong  and  well, 
*  As  if  to  bid  yon  beacon  crag 
A  last  and  gay  farewell. 

Where  art  thou  going  ?    "  Far  away, 

To  seek  a  distant  shore— 
Gnae  ye  upon  me  while  ye  nay, 

Tou  will  not  see  me  more. 

"  My  flag  Is  dancing  in  the  sky, 
*         My  sails  are  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  wild  bird  screams  exultingly, 
As  we  bound  along  the  seas. 

"A  hundred  guns  are  on  my  deck* 

And  a  thousand  men  below — 
And  my  wings  are  spread  without  a  speck. 

As  white  as  driven  snow. 

"  One  while  ye  may— y©  can  but  see 

My  panoply  and  pride—. 
Ye  can  but  hear  the  hisshif  sea 

Dashed  gayly  from  my  side. 

"  Hush  1  bootless  sobs  and  yearning  sighs. 

Ye  broken  hearts  be  still,  •»■»-» 

Lest  yonder  landsman's  envious  eyes 

Dream  we  have  aught  of  ill— 

"  Lest  he  should  think  of  care  or  we* 

Amidst  our  gallant  crew. 
Our  souls  that  hear  the  blhhe  wmda  blew, 

With  cheeks  of  ashen  hue. 

"  Hurrah  !  hurrah  \  our  homes  we  quit, 

And  those  who  arc  therein— 
Will  thuy  be  safe  and  standing  yet. 

When  we  cross  the  waves  again  ? 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  glorious  land 

Is  rising  far  away 
What  grave  upon  that  stranger  land 

Shall  wrap  our  unknown  clay ! 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  benaatlioar  fee*) 

A  thousand  fathoms  sleep— 
And  fleets  are  there— but  with  hearts  of  steel 

We'll  gayly  o'er  them  sweep, 

"  On— on— the  worm  is  at  our  heart, 

But  the  shout  upon  our  lip — 
And  who  shall  play  the  craven's  nan, 

In  our  proud  and  gallant  ship  I 

"And  who  shall  let  the  groan  be  heard 
Which  lips  are  knawed  to  save— 

Or  the  tears  be  seen,  that  without  a  word* 
Are  flitting  on  the  wave  » 

"  On— on— the  sea-birds  heed  us  not — 

And  the  shores  are  sinking  fast — 
And  scarce  the  landsman  from  his  cot 

Can  boo  our  lessening  roast— 

"  But  sighs  him  aa  he  turns  away 

To  turn  his  evening  hearth,  • 
That  aught  should  be  so  proud  and  gsy 

Without  one  ears  of  earth." 

mammmmaaammmm 


RAILROAD  IRON  WORR, 

Of  an  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  4t  CO.. 
Patereon,  New-Jersey. 

Car  Whsbls,  Boxss,  Ax  lbs,  and  Caa  Smukos,  audi 
aad  itted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Peterson,  N.  /..  or  24  firoa4 
street,  N.  Y,  will  meetfwilh  ims*«4latt  aitentk*. 

f  tterton,  Aug.  19, 18V,  9fr-i| 
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LOCK  GATES,  FOR  CANALS. 

David  Wilkmson  ,  of  Ooboes,  Albany  county,  State  of 
New- York,  have  obtained  Letters  Patent  for  the  United 
States  for  an  improvement  in  Lock  Gates,  Ac,  Invites  the 
attention  of  engineers  and  constructors  to  bis  Invention, 
the  ies nit  of  thirty  years'  practical  experience.  The  chief 
feature  of  his  Invention  is  the  sslf-adjusting  valve 
•ati,  which  is  opened  in  a  great  degree  by  the  roaca 
of  the  water,  and  Is  closed  by  the  weight  of  the  valve 
gate,  rods  and  screws,  and  kept  secure  and  close  by  a  pall; 
the  Improvement  requiring  very  little  force,  in  aid  of  the 
power  of  the  water,  to  rake  the  valve  gate.  The  Lock 
Gate  is  kept  perfectly  tight,  or  free  from  sagging,  by  the 
method  of  adjusting  the  anti-frictUn  roller  upon  the 
quadrant  or  circular  railway.  By  means  of  a  thimble  on 
the  capstan,  the  chain  for  moving  the  gate  can  never 
become  tangled  or  ride  on  the  capstan ,  and  by  meant  of 
a  pall  In  the  head  of  the  capstan,  it  can  never  be  turned 
the  wrong  way,  thus  eflectually  guarding  against  much 
d  inter. 

There  la  a  lock  In  operation  at  Hogansburgh,  New- York, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tested,  to  the  satls- 
taetlon  of  all  scientific  men  who  have  viewed  It,  and  which 
has  a  self-adjusting  valve  gate,  opening  an  aperture  five 
Jeet  in  length,  by  18  Inches  in  width,  under  a  pressure  of 
84  feet  lift. 

Having  transferred  th-  LettersfPateat  to  Mr.  John  L. 
WiuomoN,  canal  contractor,  rights  to  construct  under 
the  same,  may  be  obtained  from  him  by  applications  ad- 
dressed to  Cohoes  P.  O.  Competent  workmen  to  construct 
tnegates  and  put  them  Into  operation,  will  be  supplied,  If 
desirable,  either  by  the  Inventor  ei  the  assignee. 

The  following  letter,  from  Judge  Wrioht,  ef  New- 
York,  one  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  in  the  United 
States,  is  conclusive  with  respect  to  the  character  of  this 
gate: 

••  MotiUnette,  (U.  Canada,)  Aug.  14, 1835. 

"  Dba*  Bra :  I  have  here  witnessed  a  trial  of  a  new  pad- 
dle gate  Invented  by  David  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  for  Locks,  to 
be  Introduced  Into  the  gates.  It  is  5  feet  long,  by  18  inches 
wide ;  and  1  am  certain  it  is  the  best  Improvement  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  tried  In  this  country.  I  think  it  will 
not  get  out  of  order,  and  Is  so  simple,  that  a  12  years'  old 
boy  will  open  it ;  and  there  Is  no  danger  of  throwing  per- 
sona Into  the  lock,  from  the  operation,  as  nothing  of  the 
kind  ean  happen. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  much  pleased  with  it.  It  applies  its 
uie  to  any  head  which  can  be  used  in  locks,  and  Is  more 
particularly  superior  in  the  gales  of  the  lock,  to  fill  and 
empty  rapidly,  as  eaay  as  you  please. 

"  I  am,  wy  respectfully,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

••  BEN  J.  WRIGHT. 

"  To  Edwaod  P.  Gay.  Esq., 

"  Civil  Engineer,  Lancaster,  Pa." 

To  which  is  added  the  testimonial  of  J.  B.  Mills,  Esq., 
Engineer,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  greatest  works 
of  internal  improvement  in  the  Union : 

"Mr.  Wilkinson  has  recently  Invented  a  valve  for 
Lock  Gates,  which  I*  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and 
readily  applied.  Mr.  W.  has  the  contract  for  constructing 
the  Lock  Gates  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  (which  is 
the  largest  upon  this  continent,)  where  it  is  determined  to 
adopt  bis  valve,  and  his  manner  of  working  the  same. 
Having  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  W.'s  valve,  having 
aaea  It  applied,  I  most  eonfldebtly  commend  it  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  construction  of  Canal  Locks. 

"J.  B.MILL8, 
••  Engineer  St.  Lawrence  Canal. 

"  Cornwall,  (U.  C.,)  Aug.  21, 1835." 


TO   CONTRACTORS  FOR    EXCAVATION    AND 

MASONRY. 

PROPOSALS  will  be  received  at  the  Office  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  19th  and  20th  days  of  October  next,  for  the 
Griding  and  Masonry,  of  about  sixteen  miles  of  the  Rail 
Road  between  Fottsgrove  and  Norriatown. 

In  this  distance,  a  large  amount  of  heavy  work,  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  skilful  and  competent  Contractors,  is  to 
let.  The  Jobs  of  must  magnitude,  are  a  Tunnel  600  yards 
long,  and  .a  Bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  near  Phoenix- 
ville. 

Plans  and  profiles  of  the  line,  and  drawings  of  the  differ- 
ent constructions  on  it  will  be  exhibited,  and  all  other  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  it  will  be  afforded,  on  application  at  the 
Engineer's  Office,  at  Pottsgrove,  for  ten  days  previous  to 
the  letting.  MONCURE  ROBINSON,  C.  E. 

Philadelpela,  Sept.  2, 1834.  s2  StawtOlO 

NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railrond  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  tho  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Rood,  on  the  15th  day  of  December  next,  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Office,  In  the  City  of  New-Or- 
leans,  from  the  15th  of  November  to  the  15th  day  of  De- 
coaster  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  same. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otuer  information  as 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
win  be  requited  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

Ttn>  port  of  the  road,|extendtng  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Poatchortrain,  la  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  It  cannot  nil  to  be  of  great  Importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon- 
sible and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  strangers 
daring  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  nine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  RANNET,  ^^ 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  A  N.  Rallroad-M 
Oft*.  M.  O.  A  NTkallroad,  j    ^m* 


TO  TUNNEL  CONTRACTORS* 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  the  summit  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  Is  900  yards  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  Is  a  soft  sand-stone  rock,  the  highest  part  of  tot 
ridge  through  which  It  passes  Is  about  00  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cots  at  the  termination  are 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  will  have  to  he  re- 
moved through  snails.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 
i  E.H.  GILL, 

Engineer. 

New-Lisbon,  Ohio,  Sept.  17. 1885. 3B-6t 

RAILROAD  IRON* 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  Just  imported 
and  for  sole  by          ROWLAND  A  ASPIN  WALL, 
sSfilOt 55  South  street. 

AMES'  CELEBRATED  SHOVELS, 
SPADES,  dfcc 

500  dexens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75    do       do      round-pointed  do 

15f    do      do     cast  steel  Shovela  and  Spades, 
100     do      do      Socket  Shovels  and  Spades, 
ISO    do       do     steel  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  bis  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  A  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 
34— ytf 8  Bute  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS* 
MANY  A  WARD,   Proprietors  of  the  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  car 
wheels,  chairs  and  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
castings  required  for  railroads. R-lyfebia. 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAdT 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed  Proposals  will  be  received  until  the  15th  day  of 
October  next,  at  noon,  by  the  undersigned,  Chief  Engineer 
and  Agent  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  the  Grading,  Masonry,  and  Bridges  on  said  Road. 
r  Individuals  disposed  to  contract  for  the  execution  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  work,  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation at  the  Office  of  the  Company  in  Auburn,  with  blank 
forms  of  proposals,  aad  printed  specifications. 

The  contracts  will  be  formed  in  the  usual  manner— a 
specific  price  being  stated  for  each  item  of  work,  which 

{►rice  is  to  include  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required 
n  rendering  the  work  complete. 

The  proposals  to  be  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
sureties,  and  where  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the  under- 
signed or  resident  Engineers,  the  usual  certificates  of  cha- 
racter and  solvency  will  be  required. 

Individuals  who  have  been  employed  on  other  works, 
must  furnisbsatisfactory  recommendations  front  the  Engi- 
neer or  Superintendents  of  the  same.  A  rigid  adherence  to 
the  conditions  of  each  contract  will  In  all  cases  be  re- 
quired. 

It  Is  desired  that  all  the*  work  In  each  section,  Including 
Grading,  Culverts,  aad  Bridges,  should  be  embraced  In  the 
same  contract,  and  it  is  requested  that  the  proposals  be 
made  accordingly. 

The  plans  of  the  different  structures  will  be  ready  for 
examination  at  the  Office  aforesaid,  by  the  1st  day  of  Oc- 
tober next.  EDWIN  F.  JOHNSON, 

Chief  Engineer  A  Agent  A.  A  8.  R.  R.  Company. 

Auburn,  Aug.  28, 1835. 37— U50 

STEPHENSON* 

Bmlderofa  superior  ttyle  of  Pa$$tnger  Cart  for  Rail' 

roatlt 
No.  964  Eliiabethatreet,  near  Bleecker  street, 
New-York. 
£f~  RAILROAD'  COMPANIES  would  do  well  to 
examine  these  Cars ;  a  specifoen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-York  and  Horlaun  Railroad 
now  In  operation.  Jlutf 

RAILROAD  CAR  WHEELS  AND  POXES 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

£^  Alse,  AXLES  furnished  and  fitted  to  wheels 
complete  at  the  Jefferson  Cotton  and  Wool  Machine 
Factory  and  Foundty,  Peterson,  N.  J.  All  orders  ad- 
dressed to  the  subscribers  at  Peterson,  or  60  Wall 
street, New*  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Also,  CAR  SPRINGS. 

Also,  Flange  Tires  turned  complete. 

J8  ROGERS.  KETCHUM  fc  GROSVENOR 

PATENT   RAILROAD,  SHU?  AND  BOAT 

SPIKES. 

Jd"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kail  Factory  keeps  constantly 
for  sale  a  very  extensive  assortment  of  Wrought  Spikes 
and  Nails,  from  8  to  10  Inches,  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scriber's Patent  Machinery,  which  after  five  years  suc- 
cessful operation  and  now  almost  universal  use  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (as  well  as  England,  where  the  subscriber  ob 
tained  a  Patent,)  are  found  superior  to  any  ever  offered 
in  market. 

Railroad  Companies  may  be  supplied  with  8pikee  hav 
Ing  countersink  needs  suitable  to  tne  holes  in  iron  rails, 
to  any  amount  and  on  short  notice.  Almost  all  the  Rail- 
roads now  in  progress  In  the  United  States  are  fastened 
with  Spikes  made  at  the  above  named  factory— for  which 
purpose  they  art  found  invaluable,  a*  their  adhesion  Is 
more  than  double  any  common  spikes  made  by  the  ham- 
mer. 

JTJ*  AH  otder/directed  to  the  Agent,Troy,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  punctually  attended  to. 

HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

Troy,  N.Y.July,  1831. 

8^1-  Spikes  are  kept  tor  sale,  at  factory  prices,  by  I. 
AJTownsend,  Albany,  and  the  prf  nclpal  Iron  Merchants 
in  Albany  and  Troy ;  J.  I.  Brower,  M2  waterstreet,  New- 
York  ;  A.  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  T,  Janviere,  Balti- 
more:  Degrand  A  Smith,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Railroad  Companies  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  as  pTacdcable.as  the  subscriber  la  de- 
sirous of  extending  the  manofacturingso  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  dally  increasing  demand  forms  Spikes. 

USMU  H.  BURDEN. 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  immediately,  40 Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml 
tiers  will  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fori 
night.  Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  St.  John's  Hall,  Fraat- 
fort  street,  New-York. 

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

Mr  The  Albany  Argue,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Oasett*  and 
PennsyUanlau,  will  please  copy  this,  and  send  their  bills  to 
the  Railroad  Company,  U  Wall  street,  New- York.    23— tf 

PATENT  HAMMERED  SHIP,  BOAT,  AMD 
RAILROAD  SPIKES. 

Sfr"  Railroad  8pikee  of  every  description  required, 
e  at  the  Albany  Spike  Factory. 
Spikes  made  at  the  above  Factory  arc  recommended  to 
the  public  as  superior  to  any  thing  ot  the  kind  now  m  use 
Snip  and  Boat  Spikes  mails  futl  size  under  the  head, 
so  as  not  to  admit  water. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  ERASTUS  COB- 
NINO  A  CO.,  Albany,  or  to  THOMA8TUKNER.  at  (he 
Factory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sept.  13-  ly 
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250  do.  of  Edge  Rails  of  80  lbs.  per  yard,  with  the  re* 
qulaitecbairr,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  36  inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  00  inckea  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  S|,  3},  2},  3, 3*,  34,  and  3g  inches  diameter  for 
Railway  Cam  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ot  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  A  G.  It  ALSTON. 

9  South  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall  the  different  kinds  ot  Ralls, 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicing  Plates,  in  use 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  exhibited  co 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  dTlmeowr 

SURVEYORS'  INSTRUMENTS. 

J^  Compasses  oT  various  sizes  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling  Instruments,  large  and  small  sixes,  with  high 
magnifying  powers  with  glasses  made  by  Troughron,  to- 
gether whh  a  large  assortment  of  Engineering  Instru- 
ments, manufactured  and  snldby 

E.  A  G.  W.  BLUNT,  154  Water  street, 

J316t  corner  of  Maiden  lane. 

SURVEYING  AND  ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

£3"Tije  subscrber  manufactures  all  kinds  of  Insrra 
merits  in  his  profession,  warranted  equal,  if  j.ot  superior, 
in  principles  of  cost  ruction  and  workmanship  to  any  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  several  of 
which  are  entirely  new .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
Compass,  with  a  Telescope  attached,  by  which  angles  can 
be  taken  with  or  without  the  use  of  the  needle,  with  per- 
fect accuracy— also  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  with  two  Tel- 
escopes— and  a  Leveling  Instrument,  with  a  Goniometer 
attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  purposes. 

WM.  J.  YOUNG,        ^^ 
Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 

No.  O  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  recommendations  arc  respectfully  •ub- 
mltted  to  Engineers,  Surveyors, and  others  interested. 

Baltimore,  1833. 

In  reply  to  thy  Inquiries  respecting  the  instruments  man- 
u fact u red  by  thee,  now  in  use  op  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  furnish  thee  the  following  infor. 
maiion.  The  whole  number  of  Levels  now  in  possession 
of  tho  department  of  construction  of  thy  mako  is  seven 
The  whole  number  of  the  "  Improved  Compass"  Is  eight 
These  are  all  exclusive  of  the  number  in  the  service  of  tho 
Engineer  and  Graduation  Department. 

Both  Levels  and  Compasses  are  In  good  repair.  The? 
have  in  fact  needed  butllulo  repairs,  except  from  accident? 
to  which  all  instruments  of  the4kind  are  liable. 

I  have  found  that  thy  patterns. for  the  levels  and  com 

passes  have  been  preferred  by  my  assistants  generally,  to 

any  others  In  use,  and  the  Improved  Compass  is  superior 

to  any  other  description  of  Goniometer  that  we  have  yet 

ri-eu  in  laying  the  rails  on  this  Road. 

This  instrument,  more  recently  improved  with  a  rever- 
sing telescope,  in  place  of  the  vane  sights,  leaves  the 
engineer  scarcely  any  thing  to  desire  In  the  formation  or 
convenience  of  the  Compass.    It  is  indeed  the  most  com 

f>letelr  adapted  to  lateral  angles  of  any  simple  and  cheep 
nsirumenl  that  1  have  yet  seen,  and  I  cannot  but  believe* 
it  will  be  prelerred  to  all  others  now  in  u>e  for  laying  of 
rails— and  in  fact,  when  known,  Ithink  it  will  he  as  highly 
appreciated  for  common  surveying. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 
JAMES  P.  STABLER,  Sup' t  of  Construction 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Philadelphia,  February,  18SS. 
Having  for  m*  last  two  years  made  constant  usso 
Mr.  Young's  "Patent Improved  Compass, »»  I  can  safely 
aay  I  believe  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  other  Inatrnmen  t 
of  the  kind,  now  In  use,  ana  as  such  most  cheerfully  re- 
commend It  to  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 

S.  H.  GILL,  Civil  Engineer. 

Germantown,  February,  less. 

For  a  year  past  I  have  used  Instruments  made  by  Mr. 
W.J.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  In  which  he  has  combined 
the  properties  of  a  Theodolite  with  the  common  Level. 

I  consider  theee  Instruments  admirably  calculated  for 
laying  out  Railroads,  and  can  rscommend  them  to  tA« 
notice  of  Engineers  aa  preferable  to  any  others  lor  that 
purpose. 

HENRY  R.CAMPBELL,  Eng.PhUad. 

ml  ly  Oonnaot.  and  Norrist.  RaJtott 
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NEW-YORK,   OCTOBER  24,  193$. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  en  gaged  in 
the  construction  of  Railroads,  are  requested 
to  look  at  the  notice  of  the  Boittm  and 
Nonoick  Railroad  Company,  who  advertise 
the  letting  of  the  first  section  of  their  Road, 
from  Norwich  to  Jewel!  City. 

Lotto  Island  Railroad,— The  procaeuinga  of 
a  large  meeting  at  Williamson  rgh,  concerning  the 
route  of  this  road  at  its  western  termination,  will 
be  found  in  our  columns — and  deserve  attention. 

RiiLHOADH  in  Alabama*— We  perceive  by 
a  late  "North  Alabamian,"  published  at 
Tuacumbia,  that  measures  are  in  progress 
to  construe!  a  Railroad  from  Mobile  to  the 
.  Tennessee  Valley — a  convention  is  to  be 
held  at  Tuscaloosa  on  the  4th  Monday  in 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
that  important  object.  That  a  road  will 
he  constructed,  and  within  a  few  years  too, 
whieh  shall  extend  from  Mobile  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tennessee,  we  have  not  a  doubt ; 
nor  do  we  doubt  but  that  other  roads  will  be 
constructed  to  connect  thii  road*  with  one 
of  the  Atlantic  etiir.*,  and  also  with  the 
New -Or  leans  and  Nashville  Road,  which  is 
•Jreudy  in  progress— and  when  completed 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  roads  in  the 
Union,  Such  are  the  resources  of  the  South, 


and  Such  its  facilities  for  Railroads,  that  all 
great  thoroughfares  will  eventually  be  by 
Railroads — and  if  .fanatioisim  and  misgui 
ded  zeal  does  not  disunite  the  States,  we  of 
the  North  will  construct  roads  to  meet 
theirs,  when  we  shall  become  better  known 
to  each  other,  and  have  less  to  apprehend 
from  sect ioual  jealousies. 

Black  Riv in  Canal. — We  find  in  the 
Lewis  county'  Republic  an  of  the  13th  i 
the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
a  convention  called  for  the  purpose  of 
vising  measures  to  forward  the  construction 
of  n  Canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Black  River  with  the  Erie  Canal.  We  ere 
gratified  to  find  the  people  of  that  neglected 
section  of  the  State  moving  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  a  work  of  great  importance 
to  them,  and  they  have  only  to  reowe  it  to 
be  done,  and  the  work  will  certainly  be 
constructed.  They  have  our  best  wishes 
for  its  early  completion,  and  we  tender  to 
them  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  if  they 
think  it  can  in  any  manner  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  work, 

BLACK   BIVKB    CANAL    CONVENTION  —  OBBAT 

MBiTlna. 
A  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Oneida,  Lewis,  Jefferson,  and  St. 
Lawrence,  interested  in  the  construction 
of  the  Black  River  Canal,  was  holdeD 
at  Lowville  in  the  county  of  Lewis  on 
the  first  day  of  October  mst.  in  pursu- 
ance of  n  resolution  of  a  public  meeting 
previously  held  at  that    place,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  the  said  Canal,  and  devising 
such  means  as  should  be  thought  most 
efficient  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  its  construction. 
.-  The  object  of  the  convention  was  briefly 
and  pertinently  stated  by  James  T.  Watson, 
Esq.,  of  Lowville,  and  the  convention  waa 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Patrick  S. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Le  Ray,  chairman  pro.  tern. 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  oom- 
mittee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chairman 
to  report  to  the  convention  suitable  persons 
for  officers  to  preside  over  its  deliberations. 
The  chairman  nominated  the  following 
committee.    Hon.  Charles  Dayan,  of  Low. 
ville,  Joseph  Graves,  Bsq-,"of  Rutland,  01*. 


ver  Child,  of  Le  Ray,  Harrison  Blodget,  of 
Denmark,  and  Gen.  Ela  Merriam,  of  Ley.. 

The  committee  reported   the  following 

Krsons :  Sylvester  Miller,  Esq.,  Pres't. ; 
in.  Micah  Sterling,  of  Water  town,  A.  L. 
Madison,  of  Gouverneur,  Lemuel' Hough, 
of  Remsen,  and  Home?  Collins,  of  West 
Turin,  Vice  Pres'ls ;  John  W.  Tamblin,  of 
Le  Rny,  Henry  Graves,  of  Boonville,  and 
Kerrey  Brayton,  Sec'ys. 

On  calling  the  lists  of  delegates  appointed 
to  attend  the  said  convention,  it  appeared 
that  233  were  present. 

Mr.  Stryker,  of  Rome,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution.  ' '  Resolved,  that  a  com. 
mittee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  drafting  and  re- 
porting resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense 
of  this  convention."  Which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Whereupon  the  President  named  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  constitute  said  committee, 
viz.  John  Stryker,  Elisha  Camp,  Eli  West, 
James  T.  Watson,  Ziha  Knox,  .Lemuel 
Hough,  and  Patrick  S.  Stewart.  , 

The  Convention  was  then  addressed  by 
the  Hon.  M.  Sterling  and  others. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions reported  the  following,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  State  of  New. 
York  which  took  the  lead  in  the  march  of 
Internal  Improvement,  and  in  developing 
sources  of  prosperity  to  her  citizens  by  the 
construction  of  Canals,  ought  not  yel  to 
stop  in  her  course,  and  suffer  other 
States  to  go  before  her.  Because  she  is 
able  from  her  productive  resources  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  Interns!  Improvements, 
which  have  already  elevated  the  character 
of  the  State,  and  enriched  a  great  portion 
of  her  citizens.  Because  she  would  do 
injustice  to  a  section  of  the  State  whose 
natural  advantages  for  constructing  a  Canal 
and  whose  productions  are  at  least  equal  to> 
those  sections  on  which  the  bounties  of  the 
State  have  been  freely  bestowed.  Because 
the  great  production  and  commerce  of  iron, 
lumber,  and  other  cumbersome  articles,  re- 
quire greater  facilities  of  market.  Because 
the  productions  of  a  portion  of  our  Statu 
which  now  are  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful 
market  in  a  foreign  country,  should  be  aU» 
by  Canal  navigation  to  reach  the  Cftgr  of 
New. York,  destined  by  nature  to  be  the 
emporium  of  the  United  Suites.  Because 
laudable  enterprise  would  be  stimulated, 
individual  and  national  wealth  increased,  and 
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the  dignity  and  character  of  the  State  re- 
ceive additional  lustre. 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  Internal 
Improvements  as  heretofore  acted  upon,  in 
drawing  upon  the  common  funds  of  the 
State  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  con- 
struction of  Canals,  is  virtually  a  pledge  of 
(he  faith  of  the  State  to  extend  equal  benefit 
to  every  part,  and.to  compensate  each  sec- 
tion with  the  means  of  prosperity  which 
they  have  patriotically  and  cheerfully  con- 
tributed to  procure  for  others. 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  the 
Black  River  Canal  ought  to  be  among  the 
*  first  improvements,  as  this  district  un- 
doubtedly suffers  most  for  want  of  facili- 
ties for  transportation ;  the  great  resources 
of  the  country,  producing  cumbrous  sta- 
ples, must  remain  closed  and  unproductive 
without  a  Canal. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  have  seen  with 
feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  our  fel- 
low citizens  of  the  East,  West,  and  South, 
accommodated  with  Canals — and  that  while 
we  assented  to,  and  assisted  in  the  enacting 
of  laws  for  promoting  the  interest  of  other 
sections  of  our  State  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  River, 
we  acted  on  the  patriotic  principle  that 
private  interest  should  be  yielded  to  public 
good  ;  (hat  we  are  satisfied  that  the  same 
principle  now  operates  in  our  favor,  and 
that  right  and  equal  justice  demand  a  re- 
ciprocal sense  of  liberality  and  patriotic 
course  of  conduct  from  those  who  are  now 
enjoying  unexampled  prosperity  by  accom- 
modations constructed  with  our  .full  share 
of  expense. 

ResolvA,  That  though  we  have  been  re. 
peatedly  disappointed  in  our  application  for 
a  law  providing  for  the  construction  of  said 
Canal,  still  the  justice  of  our  claim,  the  un- 
doubted practicability  of  the  project,  and  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  not 
only  to  this,  but  to  Other  parts  of  the  State, 
inspire  us  with  confidence  that  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  the  State  will  no  longer  be 
withheld. 

Resolved,  That  the  immense  quantities 
of  valuable  timber  with  which  the  valley  of 
the  Black  River  abounds,  the  inexhaustible 
beds  of  iron  ore,  the  great  fertility  of  the 
«  soil,  the  industrious  and  enterprising  habits 
of  the  population,  and  the  increased  re- 
sources of  revenue  which  will  be  developed, 
furnish  a  sure  guaranty  to  the  State,  that 
the  expense  of  its  construction  would  be 
soon  reimbursed. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  bv  the  President  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  State — 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were 
appointed : 
Ela  Collins,  of  Lewis  co. 
P.  S.  Stewart,  of  Jefferson  co. 
J.  H.  Bronaon,  of  Watertown, 
Elisha  Camp,  of  Sackets  Harbor, 
J.  Hathaway,  of  Oneida  Co. 
On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  proceed- 
inirs  of  this  convention  be  signed  by  the 
officers  and  published. 

Sylvkstbr  Mitlfca,  Pres't. 
Mioab  Sterling, 
A.  L.  Madison, 
Lemuel  Hough, 
Homer  Collins, 
J.  W.  Tamblin,       > 
Henry  Graves,      >  Secretaries. 

on,  > 


V.Pres'ts. 


Harvey  Braxton, 

i  *— — — — ^ — —— 

New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
,— We  find  in  the  "  JLlabamian"  the  follow- 
ing article  in  relation;  to  this  Road,  and  we 
give  it  in  anticipation  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Mr.  Kgnney'e,  Report,  which  we  have  been 


looking  for  for  several  days,  but  which,  ow- 
ing probably  to  the  absence  of  the  Directors, 
has  not  yet  been  published. 

New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
— We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  the  sub- 
joined letter  before  our  readers,  with  which 
we  have  been  politely  furnished  by  Mr. 
Breedlove,  of  New-Orleans — now  on  a  visit 
to  this  city — the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. — It  needs  no  comment,  as  the 
facts  which  it  develops  are  well  calculated 
to  satisfy  every  candid  mind  of  the  entire 
practicability  of  this  truly  great  and  noble 
work  of  internal  improvement. 

New-Orleans,  Aug.  29,  1835. 

Dear  Sir : — Our  Engineer,  Ranney,  has 
submitted  to  me,  as  acting  President,  his 
Report ;  but  from  the  absence  of  some  mem- 
bers and  sickness  of  others  present,  no  quo- 
rum can  be  formed  now;  consequently,  no 
action  can  be  had  on  it  by  the  Board,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  printed  and  a  copy 
furnished. 

The  total  distance  from  here  to  Nash- 
ville, is  565  miles — and  this,  together  with 
upwards  of  500  miles  lateral  roads,  have 
been  surveyed  in  the  short  space  of  about 
six  months,  and  at  an  expense  of  25,000 
dollars — all  contributed  by  individuals,  and 
generally  under  the  beliet  that  it  would  not 
be  refunded. 

Total  height  to  be  overcome,         2649  ft. 
Average  descending  grade  towards  Orleans, 
r?  per  mile,  4  2-S 

Do.  ascending  do.  4 

Length  of  straight  line,  308  miles 

Do.  curve  over  10,000  feet 

radius,  113 

Do.  under  10,000  and 

over  5,000  feet  radius,  114 

554 
His  estimation  of  cost  for  construc- 
tion of  these  565  miles,  ready  for 

cars,  $8,681,945 

To  which  add  cost  of  machinery,  in- 
cluding engines,  cars,  Sic.  882,000 
Being  40  locomotives,  286,000 
360  1st  class  cars,  852,000 
1000  2d    do    do                       200,000 
1000  3d    do    do  150,000 
Real  Estate,  Deposits,  Water  Sta- 
tions, &c.                                       500,000 

10,063,946 


The  average  construction  per  mile,  will 
be  915,165;  that  for  a  single  track,  but 
graded  for  a  double  one — when,  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  should  be  necessary  to  add  ano- 
ther, its  expense  will  be  about  96,500  per 
mile. 

The  breadth  of  Railroads  generally,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  has  been 
fixed  at  4  feet  9  inches — but  Ranney  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  Extending  this  5  feet 
6  inches,  and  adduces  as  reasons  for  this  oil- 
usual  breadth,  greater  stability  of  machine, 
ry,  less  liability  to  accident,  more  compact 
and  powerful  engines,  and  commodious 
cars ;  also,  the  advantage  of  using  wheels 
of  greater  diameter  by  which  the  machine 
of  the  locomotive  may  be  worked  a"  t  a  slower 
rate,  and  the  same  velocity  maintained  ;  the 
cost  being  the  same.  The  Rails  weigh 
about  55  pounds  the  lineal  yard,  and  cost, 
with  necessary  fastenings,  about  9400  per 
mile ;  50  miles  already  contracted  for,  de* 
liverable  in  February. 

Bttt  conceive  if  you  can,  of  these  loco- 
motives, all  puffing  and  snorting,  bearing 
in  their  train  2366  cars  laden  with  10,000 
passengers;  40,000  bales  cotton;      ■ 
t  hhds.  tobacco,  and  ether  unnumbered  arti- 


cles, moving  along  at  the  rate  of  only  twenty 
miles  an  hour ! !       (      , 

Is  this  fiction,  is  it  romance,  is  it  the  re- 
very  of  an  excited  imagination?  No;  it 
is  the  all  powerful  eye  of  faith,  turning 
aside  the  impenetrable  veil  that's  suspended 
at  the  vestibule  of  futurity,  enabling  its  pos- 
sessor merely  to  look  but  a  short  distance 
down  that  dark  vista,  beyond  the  horizon 
that  bounds  the  present,  and  then  he  finds 
all  this,  nay  more,  fully  personified  by  ac- 
tual fact. 

As  the  Engineer  proposes  an  unusual 
breadth  from  that  generally  adopted,  criti- 
cism upon  it,  is  most  earnestly  solicited,  by 
every  one  competent  to  shed  any  light  on  it 
— and  if  your  acquaintance  authorizes,  you 
fflay  profitably  use  it  for  the  Company,  by 
having  it  noticed  through  the  medium  of 
the  press. 

Respectfully, 

Joshua  Baldwin. 

iCP  AT  a  numerous  meetmgof  the  inhabitants 
of,  ancFpersons  interested  in  Real  Estate  in  Wii- 
liamsburgh,  Bushwick,  Newtown,  Flushing,  and 
North  Hempstead,  convened  in  pursuance  to  pub- 
lic notice  at  the  house  of  WiHiam  Ward,  in  Wit- 
liamsburgh,  on  Friday,  the  16th  October,  1835. 

The  notice  for  the  meeting  having  been  read,  the 
meeting  was  organized  by  choosing  the  following 
officers : 

Gbkl.  Jeremiah  Jounsox,  President 

Col.  Geo.  Williams,  of  Newtown,  >      Viet 

Silas  Butlbr,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,    yprtsidtnts. 

Charles  De  Forest,  of  New  York,  >    «,      . 

Isaac  W.Bownc,  of  Flushing,  J    Acre's. 

The  object'  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated,  it 
was  on  motion  of  fid  ward  Sanford,  Esq., 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  to  retire  and  draft  a  memorial 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  Company,  on  the  subject  of  the  location  of 
the  main  route  of  that  road,  and  also  to  report  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
whereupon  the  following-  gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed on  that  committee  : 

William  R.  Prince,  of  Flushing;  George  J.  Ra- 
pelye,  of  Newtown ;  John  MorrelL  of  Williams- 
burgh  ;  Edward  Sandford,  of  New  York ;  William 
P.  Hallett,  of  New  York  ;  P.  J.  Fish,  of  Williams- 
burgh;  John  Noonan,  of  Flushing. 

The  committee  after  retiring,  reported  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Hallett,  Esq.,  the  following  memorial  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz': 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Lon^  Island  Rail  Road  Company.' 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  inhabitants  at, 
and  persons  interested  in  real  estate  i»  the  village 
of  Williamsburgh,  and  in  the  towns  of  Bushwick, 
New  town,  Flushing,  and  North  Hempstead, 
pectfully  shows, 

That  they  are  informed  that  surveys  and 
mates  are  now  in  progress  under  your  direction  for 
the  purposes  of  enabling  you  to  decide  upon  and 
select  the  most  eligible  and  advantageous  route  for 
the  location  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  That 
the  undersigned,  in  common  with  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  other  towns  on  the  Island,  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  promotion  of  the  work,  and  in  extend- 
ing and  diffusing  the  great  benefits  to  flow  from  so 
important  an  improvement,  to  the  greatest  number 
of  individuals  and  the  most  enlarged  practicable 
territory.  That  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Rail 
Road  Company  having  declined  to  become  sub- 
scribers to  the  capital  stock  of  your  Corporation, 
and  unite  their  road  with  Mie  one  to  be  construct- 
ed by  you  pursuant  to  the  act  of  incorporation, 
you  ore  under  the  necessity  of  constructing  Wir 
road  from  Jamaica  to  the  water's  edge  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh and  Brooklyn,  without  reference  to  the 
road  constructed  by  that  company,  being  thus  left 
at  liberty  under  the  provisions  of  your  charter 
to  select  such  route  as  will  combine  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages  to  your  company,  the  tra- 
velling public  and  the  mass  of  community,  the  un- 
dersigned w odtd  retpeetfiilly  press  upon  your  at- 
tention the  great  saving  in  distance  which  can  be 
effected  by  locating  the  route  of  your  rail  road  from 
the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  through  the  towns  of 
Bosh  wickjNewtoniFluthing and  North  Hempstead* 

Prom  the  cursory  examination  of  the  engineers 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved,  .That  as  citizens,  we  feel  a  lively  into* 
rest  in  the  promotion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road.  That  we  regard  it  as  an 
extension  of  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in 
relation  to  internal  improvement  which  has  eleva- 
ted the  State  of  New  York  to  its  present  standing 
in  the  confederacy,  and  made  it  first  in  commerce, 
wealth,  enterprise,  and  population* 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  location  of  the 
route  of  the  Long  Island  Rail-road  as  highly  im- 
portant in  its  bearings  to  the  stock  holders,  and  the 
community  at  large.  That  the  selection  of  a  direct 
and  eligible  route  from  such  point  as  will  afford  the 
greatest  convenience  and  benefit  to  the  greatest 
mass  of  the  people,  without  prejudice  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders,  and  render  it  useAil  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Long  Island  and  the  city 
of  New-York,  is  a  duty  which  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors owe  to  their  fellow«oitiee'ns. 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
,  the  permanency  of  the  work  is  a  highly  important 
consideration  in  determining  the  question  of  loca- 
tion. That  fiie  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  the  present  tendency  to  break  the  narrow 
bounds  which  have  restricted  its  principal  business 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  disposition  to  extend 
the  commercial  business  towards  the  more  centra 
parts  of  that  city  support  the  claims  of  the  middle 
section,  to  have  the  Rail-road  boated  from  some 
point  in  Williamsbmrgh,  through  the  towns  of 
feushwick,  Newtown,  Flushing,  and  North  Hemp- 
stead. 

Resolved,  That  m  the  view  of  this  meeting  the 
addition  of  the  two  proposed  new  Ferries  to  the 
Village  of  Williamsburg,  will  afford  the  requisite 
facilities  to  the  travelling  public  to  reach  the  Rail- 
road and  the  various  parts  of  the  thy,  while  the 
proposed  location  of  the  Rail-road  and  the  Ferries 
will  extend  to  the  people  of  Long  Island  the  means 
of  carrying  their  products  to  the  most  favorable 
market  and  diffuse  the  benefits  of  a  greet  public 
improvement  equally  among  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  twenty-five  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
moting  the  general  objects  of  this  meeting,  where 
upon, 
The  following  Committee  was  appointed— 
Hon.  Nathan  Sanford,  of  flushing, 
William  ft.  Prince,  do 

Joseph  Bloodgood,  do 

Richard  L.  Franklin,  do 

Robert  Carter,  do 

Jordan  Wright,  do 

Benjamin  W.  Strong,  do 

HattSiratton,  4o 

George  J.  Rapelye,  of  Newtown* 
Nicholas  Wyikofi;         do 
Abraham  Reason,         no 
Peter  Gorslina,  do 


employed  by  the  commissioners  which  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  it  appears  that  the  eastern 
and  western  subdivisions  of  the  road  by  whatever 
route,  are  on  ground  of  the  most  favorable  charac- 
ter, and  free  from  any  difficulty  or  obstruction 
whatever.    The  route  we  advocate  is  concededlv 
the  shortest,  and  on  a  favorable  surface  of  ground, 
and  to  these  high  considerations  it  would  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  add  the  additional  facts,  that  it 
moves  through  the  most  populous  and  improved 
section  of  the  island,  and  carries  its  benefits  to  the 
central  part  of  the  city  of  New- York.    The  com- 
bined  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
of  Long  Island,of  the  travelling  public  and  the  cul- 
tivators o{  the  soil,  whose  produce  is  to  be  carried 
to  market,  of  the  land  holders,  and  (as  we  sin- 
cerely believe)  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Rail  Road 
Company,  unite  in  calling  for  the  adoption  of  this 
route.    The  opinion  of  the  engineer,  on  whose 
judgment  we  are  aware  you  will  thoroughly  rely 
is  understood  to  be  favorable   to  this  proposed 
course,  and  when  it  shall  he  fully  expressed,  and 
the  character  of  the  work,  the  saving  of  distance 
and  expense  in  the  daily  travel  of  the  route,  the 
comparative  populousness  and  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  and  extension  of 
the  ciiy  of  New  York,  shall  be  attentively  consid- 
ered by  your  honorable  body,  with  a  view  to  deci- 
ding this  important   question,   the  undersigned 
entertain  the  confident  hope  that  you  will  be  fully 
satisfied  of  the  policy,  economy  and  public  advan- 
tage of  extending  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  adopt  the  route.    We  here  unite 
in  recommending  Wuliamsburgh. 
Oct.  16th  1635. 
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Effingham  Lawrence,  Bayside, 
Joseph  L.  Franklin,        do 
John  Morrell,  of  Williomsburgh, 
'Edmund  Frost,  do 

Lemuel  Richardson,     do 
Abraham  Booraem,  of  Bush  wick, 
George  Douglass,  of  Little  Neck, 
Peter  V.  Remsen,  of  Brooklyn. 
George  Duryee,  of  North  Hempstead 
William  P.  Hallett,  of  New- York 
Edward  Sandford  do 

John  Sutphen  do 

'  Gilbert  C.  Rice  do 

On  motion  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  meeting  be 
added  to  the  above  committee. 

Revived,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  to  confer  with  proprietors  of 
the  land  on  the  proposed  route,  who  may  be  desi- 
rous of  gratuitously  ceding  their  land  te  the  Rail 
Road  Company,  whereupon 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  said 
committee: 

John  Noonan  Singleton  Mitchell 

Lemuel  Richardson  Nicholas  Wyckoff 
George  Williams. 
Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  Presideat  to  confer  with  the  Board  ot  Direc- 
tors of  tne  Long  Island  Rail  Road  Company,  and 
present  the  memorial  and  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  meeting,  whereupon  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  said  committee : — 

William  P.  Hallett,  James  Connor, 

William  R.  Prince,  Edmund  Frost, 

Nathan  Sanford. 
Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  signed  by  the  officers,  and  published  in  ail  the 
newspapers  in  New-Yotk  and  Long  Island. 
Jeremiah  Johnson,  President. 

Chas.  De  Forest,   \  -,,.. 
Isaac  W.  Bowne,  j  Swref*m»- 
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[From  the  Baltimore  Patriot.) 
Annual  Ritort— Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company*  The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  die  Pres- 
ident and  Directors  to  the  Stockholders  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  iust  been 
made.  The  views  heretofore  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  regard  to  the  business  that 
would  be  created  by  the  Railroad  along  its  course, 
have,  we  learn,  been  fully  realized.  The  receipts 
of  the  transportation  department,  which  afford  un- 
erring evidence  both  of  the  value  and  progressive 
increase  of  the  trade  thereon,  will  be  found  partic- 
ly  satisfactory.  These  receipts  for  the  present 
year,  exceed  those  of  the  last  by  nearly  58,000  dol-' 
fare,  while  the  expenses  during  the  same  period 
have  only  increased,  as  we  understand,  about  23,- 
000  dollars— thus  showing  a  net  increase  of  receipts 
for  that  department  of  about  $5,000  dollars.  The 
gross,  revenue  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  let  ineu  is  stated  at  $163,368 10.  The  ex- 
penses during  the  same  period  are  8 156,804  39— 
leaving  a  net  revenue  oi  #107,163  91. 

Since  die  opening  of  the  Washington  Railroad, 
the  amount  of  travel  and  intercourse  between  the 
two  cities  has  greatly  increased.  The  average  at 
this  time  is  understood  to  be  about  two  hundred 
persons  per  day.  Large  numbers  who  formerly 
came  to  Baltimore  by  the  bay  route,  now  ascend 
the  Potomac,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  Railroad. 
The  results  already  fullv  justify  the  policy  of  talc* 
ing  the  neater  part  of  the  stock  of  this  road  on  ac- 
count of  the  Company.  The  distance  from  city  to 
city  is  now  performed  by  the  locomotive  engines  in 
about  two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  The  improve- 
ments contemplated  on  a  portion  of  the  main  stem 
of  the  road,  will  soon  bring  the  time  necessary  for 
this  toemey  within  the  limit  originally  proposed  ot 
two  hours. 

The  machinery  and  motive  power  employed  by 
the  Company  are  such  as  to  be  ojfcise  satisfactory. 
As  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  to  wfiich  the  locomo- 
tive power  has  now  been  brought,  under  its  patro- 
nage, we  may  mention  that  the  u  Arabian1'  is  now 
in  daily  use— travelling  80  miles,  without  slacking 
its  fires  or  letting  the  steam  get  down.  And  the 
"  Washington,"  a  new  engine  on  the  same  plan, 
lately  mane  aa  exhibit  of  its  power  which  was 
qeitt  decisive.  With  a  load. amounting  to  113 
lean,  drift  eajiae  tsmveKed  to  theCky  ef  Wash- 
mgto%atarjtosrtleM*s^fri*<xtb^t£nim)6t 


thousandth  part  of  the  expense  of  working  a  stean> 
ah  hour— the  average  speed  Was  much  greener.—;  {[  inpini!  of  coftal  jewcr, 


And  on  the  level  parts  of  the  road;  the  rate  of 
speed  seemed  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  en- 
gineer. 

The  reconnoisanees  between  Cumberland  anji 
the  Western  waters,  have  established  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  mountains  to  be  traversed  by  the 
road  can  be  passed  by  locomotive  engines  and 
their  trains,  without  the  use  of  stationary  power.— 
The  routes  to  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  are  both 
shown  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  and  aH  the  in- 
terests involved  in  the  extension  of  this  great 
work,  seem  to  require  that  both  roads  should  be, 
made. 

Tao? ,  our  own  Troy  we  mean,  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  enterprising  towns  in  this,  or  any 
other  State,  going,  in  that  particular,  far  ahead  of 
its  slow  and  cautious  neighbors,  of  Albany. 

Among  other  indications  of  this  fact,  is  a  state* 
ment  we  find  in  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
yesterday,  that  "  the  proprietors  of  the  Troy  and 
Ballston  Railroad,  have  purchased  the  principal 
portion  of  the  stork  oi  the  Schenectady  and  Sara* 
toga  Company,  and  most  probably  they  will  trans- 
fer the  whole  of  the  passenger  travel  to  the  Springs 
from  the  latter,  to  the  former  road." 

The  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
shares,  on  which  50/.  has  been  paid,  are 
now  selling  for  60/. 

'  New  M eta luc  Cement. — A  new  metal- 
lic cement,  for  which  a  patent  has  been  ta- 
ken out,  consists  of  powdered  scoria  from 
the  copper  works,  mixed  with  stone  and 
lime,  it  sets  rapidly,  and  takes  a  fine  me- 
tallic polish.  It  is  now  being  used  by 
Messrs.  Harrison,  in  a  large  building  inten- 
ded for  an  inn,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
London  Bridge.  This  cement,  unlike  all 
6ther  kinds  except  Frost's,  is  sold  mixed  up 
ready  for  use.  The  price  is  9d.  per  bushel. 
If  the  scoria,  in  a  state  of  powder,  were 
sold  by  itself  compressed  in  casks,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  it  would  form  a  very  desir- 
able cement  for  exportation,  ft  may  be  laid 
on  in  coats  as  thin  as  the  fourth  of  an  inch, 
but  it  has  not  bean  a  sufficiently  long  time 
in  use  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  will 
crack.— [Lon.  Meo.  Mag. 

Durable  Whitewash, — I  am  enabled 
to  certify  the  efficacy  of  marine  salt  in 
fixing  whitewash  made  of  lime.  In  the 
year  1795,  when  I  was  director  of  the 
naval  artillery  at  the  port  of  Toulon,  I  was 
commissioned  to  ascertain  the  utility  of  a 
method  proposed  by  the  master  painter  of 
that  port,  M.  Maqudan,  for  whitewashing 
the  ship!  between  deck,  and  likewise 
their  holds,  in  a  durable  manner,  by  means 
of  lime.  Our  report  was  in  favor  of  this 
process,  which  consists  in  saturating 
water  in  which  the  lime  is  slacked  with 
muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt.)  The 
whitewash  produced  by  it  is  very  perma- 
nent,  does  not  crack,  nor  come  on  upon 
one's  hands  or  clothes.  The  experiment 
was  made  only  on  wood.  It  appears  from 
M.  St.  Beroarde's  account,  that  it  sue- 
ceeded  equally  well  on  walls, — [Annates 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures.] 

The  length  of  the  paved  streets  in  England  Mid 
Wales  is  90,000  miles;  that  of  the  roads  winofc 
are  not  paved  is(  100,000  miles.  The  extent  of  thft 
turnpike  roads  is  about  30,000  miles. 

New  Steam-engine.— It  is  said  the  Rev.  W» 
Morris,  minister  of  Deanrow  chapel,  Wilmslow,  in 
Cheshire,  has  invented  a  new  steam-engine,  ex- 
pense of  erecting  which  will  be  less  than  a  temJt 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  steam-engine  of  equal  firmer 
and  the  expense  of  working  it  will  be  leas  than  one- 
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The  following  communication  is  only  a  commence- 
ment of  what  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  relation  to 
Che  "Novelty  Works"  of  thia  city.  There  are  im- 
provement* going  on  there  which  will,  when  com- 
pleted, aetoniah  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  spoken  of 
In  the  following  communication.  We  are  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  works  yet  to  speak  of  them  in 
the  manner  they  deserve,  but  shall,  when  permitted, 
give  a  full  description  of  the  works,  and  the  improve- 
ments introduced  for  melting  iron. 

[For  the  Railroad  Journal.] 

Mechanical  Improvements — Novelty  Works. 

Ms.  Minor  :  Sir, — In  visiting  and  in- 
specting  the  various  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  this  country,  which  have  come 
into  existence  within  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  in  learning  the  history,  characters, 
and  doings,  of  their  several  introducers, 
projectors  and  inventors,  one  is  naturally 
at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  vari- 
ous inventions  and  improvements,  or  the 
talents  and  ingenuity  of  their  authors. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  me- 
chanical improvements,  I  had  often  heard 
mention  made  of  Dr.  Nott.  I  had  seen 
several  kinds  of  stoves,  both  for  heating 
houses  and  for  culinary  purposes,  said  to 
be  invented  by  him,  which  I  thought  dis- 
played ingenuity;  and  I  had  seen  a 
steamboat,  of  somewhat  novel  construe 
lion,  which  also  bore  his  name,  both  as 
inventor  and  proprietor.  But  having 
never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  favor- 
ed  with  a  sight  of  that  gentleman,  and 
slaving,  through  the  medium  of  common 
report,  previously  to  any  knowledge  of 
his  mechanical  reputation,  formed  an  idea 
of  him  as  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  sci- 
entific and  literary  acquirements — a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed rank-— and  president  of  a  very  respec- 
table collegiate  institution ;  I  could  not 
but  imagine  that  though  he  had  by  some 
lucky  thought  hit  upon  some  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  stoves,  and, 
perhaps,  might  have  some  vague,  abstract 
notions  respecting  the  nature  and  manage- 
ment of  steam*  in  propelling  boats,  yet  his 
knowledge  must  be  altogether  superficial. 
'But,  being  in  New- York  [a  few  days 
since,  and  hearing. of  a  large  establish, 
jnent,  called  the  Novelty  Works,  said  to 
be  owned  by  Dr.  Nott  and  others,  I  pro- 
cured from  a  friend  a  note  of  introduction 
to  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  part- 
ners, and  visited  the  place,  when,  on  pre- 
senting the  note,  I  was  not  only  permitted 
to  examine  every  thing  in  and  about  the 
concern,  but  the  gentleman,  with  the 
kindest  attention  and  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, accompanied  me  through  every  part, 
and  explained  every  thing*which  needed 
explanation. 

This  examination  left  no  trace  of  the 
impression  I  had  received  about  the  doc- 
tor's superficial  knowledge*  I  found  an 
immense  establishment,  in  which  were 
carried  on  all  the  different  branches  and 
eperations,  in  any  way  connected  with 
snaking  stoves,  steam  engines,  boilers,  and 
almost  overy  other  article  of  large  ma- 
chinery, and  even  steamboats ;  the  whole 
divided  into  its  proper  departments,  and 
each  department  furnished  with  the  most 
ingenious  and  perfect  apparatus  I  had 

•ra  seen.    A  spacious  yard,  which  con- 


tains  the  establishment,  is  enclosed  to 
keep  out  idle  intruders,. and  each  depart- 
ment has  a  shop  by  itself.  I  saw  in  each 
department  more  or  less  improvements 
from,  the  common  mojdes  of  doing  the 
same  business,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  were  a  steam-boiler  and  a  mode 
of*faciiitating  the  melting  of  iron,  making 
a  saving  of  heat  and  time ;  each  of  which, 
and  several  others,  were  well  worthy  of 
distinct  notice.  I  could  not  but  gaze  with 
wonder  on  this  establishment,  with  all  its 
system  and  improvements,  that  the  whole 
should  be  planned  and  directed  by  the 
head  of  one  person,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  was  actively  engaged  in  other  avo- 
cations of  a  nature  so  widely  different. 

-3T  "  And  still  I  gazed,  and  stilltthe  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

There  was  a  kind  of  charm  that  still 
heightened  the  pleasure  of  this  interest- 
ing visit,  from  the  recollection  that  1  had 
often  in  former  days  rambled  over  the 
ground  when  it  was  in  open  fields,  an 
hour's  walk  from  any  part  of  the  city,  and 
hardly,  by  a  common  cultivation,  reclaim, 
ed  from  the  state  of  nature.  The  spread- 
ing population  of  the  once  distant  city, 
with  all  the  din  of  business,  has  now 
reached  the  establishment ;  and  it  seems 
placed  as  a  corner  sfone,  or  as  a  guide 
and  pattern  to  the  city,  to  lead  them  on 
in  the  road  to  perfection. 

I  quitted  this  place  with  reluctance; 
but  if  life  and  health  permit,  I  shall  visit 
it  again,  and  shall  notice  the  several  im- 
provements more  in  detail. 

Archimedes. 

We  would  atk  for  the  following  communication  an 
attentive  perusal,  especially  by  the  mechanics  of  this 
State,  and  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  State  prison  labor.  They  will  not,  we  are  sure, 
willingly  stand  by  and  see  the  introduction  of  the  silk 
manufacture,"  if,  by  concert  of  "action,  and  TcontmueTI 
opposition,  they  can  prevent  it. 

[For  the  Railroad  Journal] 

Progress  of  Civilization  and  the  Arts. 

It  appears,  not  only  from  the  history  of 
our  times,  but  of  all  past  ages,  that  the  pro- 
gress from  the  savage  state  to  that  of  high 
improvements  in  civilization,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  useful  arts,  is  not  by  gradual  advan- 
ces, but  by  sudden  starts,  the  effect  of  some 
accidental  exciting  cause;  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  state  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind, if  no  such  exciting  circumstance  hap- 
pens to  take  place,  they  will  remain  in  that 
state,  without  any  advance  toward  improve- 
ment for  ages,  and  perhaps  forever.  We 
see  portions  of  the  human  family  which 
have  probably  always  remained  in  as  unim- 
proved a  state  as  human  nature  can  exist 
in,  and  show  no  signs  of  ever  being  other- 
wise ;  and  we  also  see  other  portions  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  remained  with 
very  little  improvement,  at  once  awaking, 
as  if  from  sleep,  and  in  a  few  years  making 
advances  which  seem  to  outstrip  the  imagi- 
nation and  bid  defiance  to  impossibilities. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  various  mechanic 
arts/  and  the  branches  of  science  on  which 
they  are  founded,  were  but  very  little  better 
known  in  this  country  than  they  were  to 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  five  hundred  years 
before.  It  is  true,  we  had  a  few  men  who 
could  make  and  repair  horse  shoes  and 
plough-shares  in  a  clumsy  manner,  but  ma- 
chinery and  the  fine  arts,  and  even  the  finer 
branches  of  the  common  arts,  were  wholly 
unknown  j  or,  at  least,  unknown  in  prac- 


tice. Even  in  England,  where  they  are  now 
probably  as  far  advanced  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  two  or  three  hundred  years  since 
they  had  made  no  progress ;  and  throughout 
Europe  the  case  was  nearly  the  same. 

But  the  art  of  printing  had  kindled  a  flame 
which  was  to  light  the  world  to  an  immense 
field  of  discoveries,  without  which  it  would 
have  remained  forever  inconceivable.  This 
light  had  began  to  spread  and  to  show  the 
outlines  of  useful  knowledge,  when  the  art 
of  spinning  cotton  by  machinery  and  of  pro- 
pelling that  machinery  by  steam  were  dis- 
covered in  England.  These  together  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  invention,  produc- 
ing effects  which  no  human  foresight  could 
have  anticipated,  and  which  no  one  was  so . 
credulous  as  to  believe,  if  it  had  been  foretold. 

It  is  now  forty-eight  years  since  the  first 
attempt,  and  forty-two  years  since  the  first 
successful  one,  to  introduce  cotton  machine- 
ry into  this  country,  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  power  has  since  followed.  Before 
that  time  many  branches  of  business,  which 
are  now  too  common  to  excite  notice,  would 
have  been  subjects  of  extreme  wonder ;  and 
many  things  we  now  see  done  every  day 
would  then  have  subjected  the  person  who 
did  them  to  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

These  two  inventions,  that  of  spinning  by 
machinery  and  that  of  propelling  that  and 
other  machinery  by  steam,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  pioneers  which  have  introduced  into 
this  country  almost  every  valuable  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  which  we  now  possess  ; 
they  have  effected  a  greater  change  than 
ever  took  place  before  in  any  country  in 
four  times  as  long  a  period.  It  can  be  truly 
said,  that  in  the  above  short  space  of  time 
we  have  progressed  from  a  state  of  compara- 
tive ignorance  in  the  arts  to  an  equal  rank 
with  any^other  nation.  We  have  almost 
every  useful  art,  carried  on  in  a  flourishing 
condition;  and  have  made  and  are  daily 
making  in  many  of  them  valuable  improve, 
ments.  There  are  now  but  two  important 
branches  which  we  have  not  already  fairly 
introduced  and  carried  to  a  respectable  de- 
gree of  perfection.  These  are  pottery  and 
silk ;  and  these  are  now  in  the  act  of  being 
introduced  under  circumstances  which  guar, 
antee  their  arrival,  in  a  short  time,  to  the 
lughest  degree  of  perfection.  \Pe  possess 
all  the  materials  in  abundance  to  perfect  the 
first,  and  fair  specimens  are  already  pro- 
duced. For  the  second  we  have  advantages 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion. It  has  been  demonstrated  by  those 
whose  knowledge  and  veracity  can  neither 
be  questioned  nor  doubted,  that  the  Ameri- 
can silk  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion ;  and  a  thousand  facts  show  that  the 
mulberry,  which  is  the  peculiar  food  of  the 
silkworms,  if  not  indigenous  in  our  soil, 
thrives  in  it  better  than  most  other  trees. 
The  establishmentofthese  two  branches  will 
soon  make  the  second  great  and  perfecting 
era  in  the  history  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 
The  various  ornamental  branches,  as  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  other  minor  parts  of  the 
business  of  manufacturing  pottery  and  silk, 
will  be  necessarily  improved  and  extended, 
and  the  whole  compass  of  arts  will  exhibit 
the  effects  of  new  and  powerful  stimulus. 

And  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  subject  of  re- 
gret to  every  person  of  patriotic  feelings, 
who  understands  the  subject,  that  the  legis- 
lature of  this  State  has,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  an  net  to  introduce  the  manufacture 
of  silk  into  our  state  prisons,  which,  though 
it  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives, will,  if  it  has  any  effect,  produce  in. 
jury  rather  than  benefit. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  silk  is 
destined,  in  a  short  time,  to  become  a  prin- 
cipal 100/00  of  our  national  wealth;  and 
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what  is  of  infinite  importance,  it  seems  to 
be  designed  by  the  discriminating  eye  of  in- 
finite wisdom  to  be  almost  exclusively  the 
business  and  employment  of  females.  The 
first  discovery  of  its  use  was  made  by  an 
empress— the  labor  is  more  appropriate  for 
women  and  children  than  for  men,  and  the 
fabrics  when  completed  are  more  particu- 
larly ^designed  for  their  use  than  for  males. 
Women  are,  in  general,  more  industrious 
than  men ;  and  are  willing  to  apply  them- 
selves more  steadily  to  business,  if  they  can 
receive  adequate  compensation.  But  the 
use  of  machinery  has  relieved  the  hands  of 
the  female  community  from  a  great  part  of 
the  labor  which  was  formerly  necessary  in 
clothing  themselves  and  their  households. 
They  have  not,  however,  lost  their  habits  of 
industry,  but  would  cheerfully  and  proudly 
pursue  and  conduct  any  honorable  business 
which  would  be  productive  o£  profit,  and 
their  general  habits  of  economy  as  well  as 
industry  would  be  a  sure  guarantee  of  their 
success.  Thus,  while  our  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters,  were  helping  on  the  road,  not 
only  to  competency,  but  to  wealth,  without 
lessening  or  encroaching  on  our  own  pro- 
per field  of  profitable  labor,  their  business 
would  open  an  increased  and  extensive  de- 
mand for  such  labor  in  machinery  and  fix- 
tures. Instead  of  being  taxed  to  support 
them  for  the  sake  of  those  charms  we  so 
much  adore,  and  which  are  necessary  to  our 
very  existence,  they  will  more  than  compare 
notes  with  us  in  profit,  while  their  charms 
will  not  only  be  increased  by  ^wholesome  ex- 
ercise and  the  expression  of  self-approba- 
tion, but  still  heightened  by  more  rich  and 
elegant  clothing,  wrought  by  their  own  deli- 
cate fingers. 

From  all  these  considerations  the  silk 
business  ought  to  be  hallowed,  and  sacredly 
appropriated  to  the  department  of  female 
management.  No  man  ought  to  engage  in 
it  any  farther  than  as  an  assistant,  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  fixtures,  and  to  aid  in 
cultivating  the  trees,  and  also  to  prepare  the 
machinery  necessary  in  manufacturing  it. 
At  the  heads  of  this  noble  department  our 
females  will  feel  new  importance  in  scale 
of  being,  while  they  are  not  only  clothing 
and  adorning  their  persons  with  the  richest 
fabrics  of  their  own  making,  but  adding  im- 
mense sums  to  the  national  wealth.  Under 
these  circumstances,  will  they'not  feel  their 
rights  invaded  and  encroached  on — their 
prospects  and  profits  interfered  with  1  and 
what  is  still  worse,  will  they  not  feel  them- 
selves insulted1  and  degraded  by  the  propos- 
ed competition  with  them  in  the  state  pri- 
sons, and  by  making  them  fellow  laborers 
with  base  wretches  whose  crimes  have  de- 
prived them  of  liberty,  and  shut  them  from 
the  sight  of  mankind  ?  If  they  do  not  feel 
all  mis,  and  feel  it  with  the  spirit  of  strong 
resentment,  they  are  not  the  beings  we  think 
them. 

But  besides  all  this,  there  is  no  other 
branch  of  business  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  useful  arts  so  completely  unfit  for  the 
employment '[of  convicts  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement— so  sure  to  defeat  the  object  the 
legislature  had  in  view,  (which  was  doubt- 
less to  make  the  convicts  earn  their  living 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  free 
citizens^  as  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
silk.    The  business  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting the  mnVoerry  trees  we  should  certainly 
think  Inconsistent  with  the  state  of  confine- 
ment in  which  they  must  necessarily  be 
kept    The  feeding  and  taking  care  of  the 
worms  is  much  mote  appropriately  the  busi- 
ness of  women  and  children  than  of  men, 
even  if  the  priceslfflTthe  labor  were  the  same. 
The  reeling  tie  silk  has  ever  been,  and 
must  always  bs,  the  business  of  females ; 


the  rough  and  large  fingers  of  men  are  un- 
fit for  it  All  that  remains,  then,  is  the 
weaving  and  dyeing.  The  weaving  by  the 
power  loom  is  already  commenced  by  Mr. 
Gay,  at  Providence,  with  the  most  perfect 
success,  and  all  plain  silk  fabrics  will  soon 
be  woven  by  it ;  and  every  man  acquainted 
with  cotton  manufacturing,  knows  that  wo- 
men are  better  attendants  on  the  power 
loom  than  men,,  independently  of  the  differ- 
ence in  prices  of  labor.  For  weaving  figured 
and  other  fancy  articles  much  skill  is  neces- 
sary, which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a 
thorough  education  in  the  intricate  branches 
of  weaving,  and  will  require  complicate  and 
expensive  machinery.  The  dyeing  might, 
perhapa,  be  done  at  the  state  prisons  to  ad- 
vantage, where  the  goods  are  manufactured 
in  the  neighborhood ;  at  any  considerable 
distance  the  profits  would  not  pay  for  trans- 
portation. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  statement — no 
distorted  picture  of  the  case.  It  will  be 
found  on  trial  to  be  the  plain  truth  in  every 
particular.  Who  then  will  advocate  the  in- 
troduction of  silk  manufacturing  in  the  state 
prisons  ?  We  think  no  one  who  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  who  is  in  his 
sober  senses.  8.  B. 

f  For  the  Raflrood  Journal] 
To  set  out  the  Holes  in  the  Circles  of  the 
Index  to  a  Machine  for  Cutting  the  Teeth 
in  Oeer  Wheels. 

Rule.  Take  several  convenient  numbers 
for  a  circle  that  is  most  used,  and  find  the 
least  common  multiple  of  them,  by  the  rule 
laid  down  in  Pike's  Arithmetic,  page  69. 

Example  1.  We  will  select  for  the  first 
circle  the  numbers  12, 16,  20,  and  24. 

,    16    .    20    .    24.     ,:- 


4)12 

'*  3)3 
2)1 


2 


6     .•*••- 


2 

1  =  240 


Example  2.    We  will  next  select  for  the 
second  circle  10, 15,  21,  25,  and  30. 

5)10  .  15  .  21  .  25  .  30     ^ 

J     ..- 
2 
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3)2.      3  .  21  .    5 
2)2  .    1  .    7 
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2d  circle. 
Example  3.    For  third  circle,  40,  60,  80, 

and  100. 

10)40  .  60  .  80  .  100 


•i 
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4)4  .    6  .    8  .    10 
2)1  .    6  .    2  .    10 


5=1200 


for  3d  circle,  &c. 

By  the  above  rule,  I  have  calculated  the 
holes  for  several  c?rcle8,which  are  as  follows: 
1st,  A  circle  of  240  holes  will  cut  120,  80, 

60, 48, 40, 30, 24, 20, 15,  and  12  teeth. 
2d,  A  circle  of  144  holes  will  cut  144,  72, 

48,  36, 24, 18, 16,  and  12  teeth. 
3d,  A  circle  of  200  holes  will  cut  200, 100, 

50,  40,  25,  and  20  teeth. 
4th,  A  circle  of  72  holes  will  cut  72,  36, 24, 

18, 12,  9,  8,  and  6  teeth. 
5th,  A  circle  of  132  holes  will  cut  132, 66, 

44,  33,  22,  and  11  teeth. 
Which  is  the  most  that  is  in  common  use. 

S.  A. 


|  f  From  the  London  Mechanics'  Bfagtrine.] 

Portland  Breakwater. — Sir, — I  re- 
gret  that  my  official  duties  have  prevent- 
ed  my  paying  earlier  attention  to  Mr. 
Lamb's  communication,  dated  4th  March, 
No.  605 ;  not  that  I  think  it  a  matter  of 
any  consequence,  as  affecting  my  late 
fetter's  claim  to  priority  of  design  for  the 


Portland  Breakwater,  but  lest  my  silence* 
should  be  construed  as  a  tacit  admission 
of  Mr.  Lamb's  claims.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  if  any  communication  on  a 
breakwater  for  Portland  roads  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  by  my  father 
previous  to  June,  1812,  (the  earliest  pe. 
riod  to  which  Mr.  Lamb  can  carry  back 
his  suggestion,)  then  the  originality  will 
rest  with  my  father.  Now  Mr.  Bam, 
with  whom  I  have  had  no  intercourse,  di- 
rectly  or  indirectly,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  until  within  the  last  fortnight,  hav- 
ing seen  the  correspondence  in  the  [Me- 
chanics' Magazine,  unsolicitedly  wrote  a 
letter,  (published  in  Mech.  Mag.  p.  260, 
vol.  xxii.)  in  which  he  says,  "  I  can  add 
my  testimony,  that  in  the  year  1800  I 
frequently  heard  him  (meaning  my  father) 
speak  of  his  plan,  and  give  minute  details 
of  the  same  ;"  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  him,  dated 
24th  May,  1835,  he  adds— "I  can  Mill 
recollect  that  he  (meaning  my  father)  ap- 
peared quite  aufait  in  all  the  details,  and 
delighted  to  explain  them  to  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  so  frequently  visited  his 
library,  when '  George  III.  drew  such  a 
concourse  of  them  to  Weymouth.  Thia 
allusion,  you  will  perceive,  will  carry  the 
date  of  your  fathers  plan  even  prior  to  the 
year  1800.  I  soon  after  left  Weymouth." 
I  can  mention  many  other  persons  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  my  father** 
designs,  and  to  whom  he  made  occasional 
written  as  well  as  verbal  communications, 
in  reference!  to  the  subject  anterior  to 
1812.  A  communication  was  made  to, 
Lord  A.  Beauclerk,  in  June,  1810.  Gen. 
Donmourier,  an  engineer  of  no  common 
order,  had  also  frequent  interviews  and 
conversations  with  my  father  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvements  of  our 'maritime  com- 
petitors at  Cherbourg,  then  in  progress ; 
from  him  my  father  received  many  im- 
portant hints  in  futherance  of  his  own 
ideas.  A  communication  was  made  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  September,  1810,  on 
the  same  subject.  I  have  numerous  let- 
ters to  my  father  from  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  ".Wey- 
mouth at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  his  late 
Majesty,  George  III.,  in  which  reference 
is  constantly  made  to  him  as  the  person 
who  had  first  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
breakwater  at  Portland.  My  father  com- 
municated his  design  to  Mr.  Idle,  confi- 
dentially, in  June,  1812,  when  that  gen- 
tleman was  a  candidate  to  represent  Wey- 
mouth. *  At  that  period  .the  subject  was 
generally  discussed,  and  no  doubt,  ^from 
the  publicity  given  to  it,  Mr.  Lamb's  in- 
tentions originated,  as  his  professional 
connexion  with  Mr.  Idle  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with 
every  transaction,  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic, in  which  Mr.  Idle  had  any  share. 
The^slight  intercourse  which  then  took 
place  between  my  father  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
was  not  of  such  a  description  as  to  requiro 
or  induce,  feim  to  make  a  confidential  com- 
munication. The  question  of  originality 
was  never  mooted,  because  there  could 
bo  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  In  all  my 
father's  extensive  correspondence  with 
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inen  of  rank  and  influence,  there  is  but 
one  opinion  expressed,  namely,  that  the 
design  first  emanated  from  him.  As  to 
my  lather's  silence,  on  which  Mr.  Lamb 
seems  to  lay  so  much  stress,  that  merely 
shows  that  he  was  cautious  of  eomraitting 
himself  to  strangers,  and  that  he  had  not 
taken  any  steps  to  carry  bis  design  into 
execution,  because  he  did  not  possess  pe- 
cuniary means  sufficient  to  justify  his 
embarking  in  so  extensive  an  enterprise. 
If  Mr.  Bracebridge  had  not  known  that 
my  father  had  possessed  plans  and  par- 
ticuiars  before  August,  1813,  what  could 
have  induced  him  to  apply  for  them?  He 
says,  under  date  August  13th,  1813, 
"  Though  dismissed,rperhaps,  for  want  of 
encouragement,  from  your  present  inten. 
tion  (pending  a  more  favorable  period  for 
such  an  enterprise,)  I  am  confident  a 
mind  capable  of  forming  such  a  design, 
could  never  willingly  abandon  it.  As  I 
understand  you  had  in  your  possession, 
plans,  soundings,  and  various  requisite 
materials  for  this  great  work,  upon  which 
such  has  been  my  reflection  and  contem- 
plation, and  consequent  admiration  of  the 
plan,  that  I  have  ventured  to  mention  it 
to  some  confidential,  scientific,  and,  other. 
wise,  able  friends,"  dec.  <&c.  Again — 
"  These,  sir,  were  the  feelings  which  led 
me  to  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
render  you  any  service  in  this  matter, 
and  induce  you  to  turn  your  mind  again 
to  a  plan  on  which  you  have  already  be. 
stowed  so  much  trouble  and  attention." 
Can  this  be  any  thing  but  conclusive  ?  Is 
there  any  symptom  of  a  competitor  for 
the  credit  of  origination  ?  Must  it  not 
have  been  known  to  Mr.  Bracebridge,  if 
Mr.  Lamb  had  hinted  any  intention  of 
claiming  the  projection  of  a  breakwater 
at  Portland,  and  would  Mr.  Bracebridge 
have  thus  written  with  such  a  knowledge  ? 
Mr.  Lamb  does  not  put  forth  his  claim 
until  the  year  1834,  when  Mr.  John 
Harvey,  the  original  projector  of  this  de- 
sign, is  dead.  If  Mr.  Lamb  had  any 
pretence  to  originality  in  this  matter,  how 
happens  it  that  even  Mr.  Idle,  so  late  as 
1816,  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  on  the 
subject,  addressing  him  as  being  not 
merely  a  principal,  but  the  only  projector 
of  the  undertaking  ?  Indeed  that  gentle- 
.man,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bracebridge,  always 
considered  my  father  as  the  individual 
with  whom  the  design  for  a  breakwater  at 
Portland  had  originated.  And  so  did,  I 
may  truly  say,  the  entire  population  of 
weymouth  and  its  neighborhood,  since 
no  farther  back  than  July  last,  687  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  signed  a  petition  to 
his  present  Majesty  in  favor  of  a  break- 
water based  on  my  father's  plan,  in  which 
he  was  distinctly  recognised  as  the  father 
of  the  projected  undertaking. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  ob't  serv't, 

m  Joh?t  Harvey. 

Weymoutk,  June  6th,  1834. 

Extracts  from  a  Lecture  on  the  Preserva- 
tion  of  Timber  by  Kyan's  Patent  for 
preventing  Dry  Rot :  delivered  by  Dr. 
Biekbeck,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Add. 
phi,  December  9,  1834. 

We  bare  heard  persons  assert  that  it 
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appears  to  them  almost  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  it  ever  can  become  necessary, 
on  a  large  scale,  to  perform  any  opera- 
tion with  a  view  to  render  timber  durable, 
beyond  that  of  properly  seasoning  it  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  But  is  not 
this  mere  prejudice  ?  Why  should  got  tim- 
ber be  prepared  by  a  particular  process, 
which  conveys  something  additional  into 
it,  and  thereby  effects  a  chemical  change 
in  its  natuje,  as  well  as  leather  is  tanned  ? 

"  A  very  effectual  procedure  has  taken 
place,  in  regard  to  one  form  of  animal 
matter,  by  the  preservation  of  the  skin 
from  natural  decay  in  a  process  known 
by  the  name  of  banning.'  This  process 
will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  Mr.  Ryan's 
invention.  Tanning  consists  in  protecting 
the  leather  and  skin  by  the  introduction 
of  tannin,  which  is  generally  derived 
from  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  bark 
of  the  oak.  If  no  change  were  produced 
in  the  gelating,  which  makes  the  largest 
part  of  the  skin  to  be  immersed  in  the 
tan  pit,  it  would  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes — it  would  putrify,  and  lose  its 
tenacity  ;  but  if  a  portion  of  animal  jelly 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  little  of  the 
substance  added,  similar  to  the  tannin,  a 
combination  will  take  place  between  the 
gelatitae ;  a  precipitate  .will  follow  of  the 
animal  matter,  which  is  the  tanno-gela- 
tine,  or  a  compound  of  tannin  and  gela- 
tine, and  is  precisely  that  substance 
which  is  formed  in  the  leather,  and  gives 
to  it  durability  and  power  to  resist  the 
causes  of  decay.  The  same  intention 
exists  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Kyan.  It  is 
true  he  does  not  act  on  the  gelatine  of 
animal  matter,  but  he  does  on  the  albu- 
men :  one  of  the  approximate  principles 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  appears  to 
have  been  slightly  perceived  by  Four- 
croy,  but  which  was  actually  discovered 
by  Berzelius,  about  the  year  1813. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  this  vegetable  mat- 
ter  (albumen,)  there  are  various  substan- 
ces which  may  be  employed.  The  Hi- 
biscus  esculentus  yields  it  in  considerable 
abundance:  it  is  a  West  Indian  plant, 
which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  as  adopted  in 
Demerara,  for  the  same  purpose,  as,  in 
other  Islands,  the  white  of  eggs  and  blood 
are  employed  in  the  process  of  clarifying 
sugar.  The  ficus  indica,  also,  if  divided 
at  the  stem,  will  exude  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  matter.  If  the  solution 
of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  (which  is 
the  agent  adopted  by  Mr.  Kyan)  is  added 
to  the  vegetable  matter,  albumen,  it  will 
be  fbund,  when  they  come  in  contact,  that 
decomposition  occurs." 

"  Mr.  Kyan,  who  had  been  a  aeries  of 
years  (since  1812)  engaged  in  trying  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  was  led  to  the  present  ex- 
periment by  having,  as  ho  conceived,  at 
length  ascertained  that  albumen  was  the 
primary  cause  of  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion, and  subsequently  of  the|decomposi- 
tion  of  vegetable  matter.  Aware  of  the 
established  affinity  of  corrosive  sublimate 
for  this  materia],  he  applied  that  substance 
to  solutions  of  vegetable  matter,  both  ace. 
tous  and  saccharine,  on  which  he  was 
then  operating^  and  in  whiqh  aJbumen 


was  a  constituent,  with  a  view  to  preserve  ' 
them  in  a  quiescent  and  incorruptible 
state,  and  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  bis 
opinions  by  the  fact  that,  during  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  acetous  solution  open- 
ly exposed  to  atmospheric  air  had  not  be- 
come putrid,  nor  had  the  saccharine  de- 
coction yielded  to  the  vineous  or  acetous 
stages  of  fermentation,  but  were  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation ;  he  concluded  thai 
corrosive  sublimate,  by  combination  with 
albumen,  was  a  protection  against  the  na- 
tural changes  of  vegetable  matter." 

"  The  mode  in  which  the  application 
of  the  solution  takes  place,  is  in  a  tank 
similar  to  the  model  on  the  table.  They 
are  constructed  of  different  dimensions, 
from  20  to  80  feet  in  length,  6  to  10  in 
breadth,  and  3  to  8  in  depth.  The  tim- 
ber to  be  prepared  is  placed  in  the  tank, 
and  secured  by  a  cross  beam  to  prevent 
its  rising  to  the  surface.  The  wood  being 
thus  secured,  the  solution  is  then  admit- 
ted from  the  cistern  above,  and  for  a 
time  all  remains  perfectly  still.  In  the 
course  of  10  or  12  hours  the  water  is 
thrown  into  great  agitation  by  the  effer- 
vescence, occasioned  by  die  expulsion  of 
the  air'  fixed  in  the  wood,  by  the  force ' 
with  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  in  by  chemi- 
cal affinity,  and  by  the  escape  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  chlorine  or  muriatic  acid  gas 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  process. 
In  the  course  of  12  hours  this  commotion 
ceases,  and  in  the  space  of  7  to  14  days 
(varying  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
wood)  the  change  is  complete,  so  that  as 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  not  an  expensive 
article,  the  albumen  may  be  converted 
into;  an  indecomposable  substance  at  a 
very  moderate  rate." 

After  stating  the  result  of  various  ex- 
periments, Dr.  Birkbeck  concludes  by 
observing  mat  this  discovery  is  yet  in 
embryo,  but  that  the  public  benefit  that 
will  result  from  it  is  beyond  calculation. 
In  an  Appendix  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  process  is  applicable  are  de- 
tailed :  such  as  preventing  dry  rot,  sea- 
-sonin£  timber,  protecting  from  insects, 
applying  the  process  to  Canada  and  Bri- 
tish timber,  and  preserving  canvass,  cord- 
age, &c.  from  mildew. 

"  Canada  timber  is  much  more  liable 
to  decay  than  that  grown  in*  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  for  this  reason  is 
never  used  in  buildings  of  n  superior  de- 
scription. The  principle  of  decay  being 
destroyed,  as  above  shown,  mis  objection 
is  no  longer  in  existence ;  and  this  kind 
of  timber  may  now  be  employed  with  as 
great  security  as  that  of  a  superior  quality 
and  higher  price. 

"The  same  observation  applies  with 
great  force  to  timber  of  British  growth, 
particularly  to  that  of  Scotland,  much  of 
which  is  at  pta?nt  considered  of  very 
little,  if  any  value  iv  r  Arable  purposes, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  .naDi,ity to  <k- 
cay,  whether  in  exposed  «twtl0D8  .?* 
otherwise.      The  present  proeesf   Wll,» 
therefore,  render  of  considerable  valuer 
plantations  of  larch,  firs  of  all  kmos,  fcrcfc) 
beech,  elm,  ash,  poplar,  Ac,  wnich  are 
the  chief  products  of  the  great  wooded  es- 
tates* and  which,  when  prepared,  may  be 
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advantageously  employed  to  most  useful 
purposes." 

"  Purposes  for  which  the  Prepared 
Timber,  6fc,  would  be  highly  useful. — 
Houses,  farm  houses,  out  houses.  Large 
timbers,  floors,  roofs,  gutters,  &c,  furni- 
ture, and  all  joiner's  work,  preserved  from 
dry  rot,  and  perfectly  seasoned.  Posts, 
rails,  gates,  park  paling,  fences,  hop  poles, 
felloes,  spokes,  shafts,  dec.  &c.  for 
these  purposes  any  kind  of  timber  may 
now  be  used,  instead  of  the  more  ex  pen* 
sive  kinds.  It  will  also  supersede,  in  ma- 
ny cases,  the  employment  of  iron,  from  its 
acquired  durability  and  greater  economy," 

The  additional  expense  of  preparing 
timber  for  buildings,  such  as  farm  houses, 
out  houses,  dec.  iii  Mr.  Ryan's  manner  is 
estimated  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of 
20*.  per  load. — [Arch.  Mag.] 

Specification  of  a  Patent  for  a  new  and 
improved  mode  of  constructing  a  Mill 
Bush,  or  Spindle  Box,  for  Flour  MWs ; 
and  also  of  making  and  fixing  a  Ring 
and  Bale  in  the   Eye  of  the   upper 
Stone.     Chanted  to  Warren  P.  Wing, 
of  Greenwich,  Hempstead  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts,  February  20,  1835. 
To  all  whom   it  may  comSern,  be  it 
known,  that  I,  Warren  P.  Wing,  of  Green- 
wich, in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and 
State  of  Massachusetts,  have    invented 
certain  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
fixing,  the  mill  bush,  or;  spindle  box,  and 
of   constructing  a  ring   and  bale  to  be 
fixed  in  the  eyes  of  millstones  for  the 
rinding  of  flour,  or  other  articles ;  and 
do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  is 
a  full  and  exact  description  thereof.      * 

I  make  a  box,  usually  of  cast-iron, 
which  I  adapt  in  size  to  the  eye  of  the 
stone.  For  the  sake  of  facility  of  de- 
scription, I  will  give  the  dimensions  of 
one  which  I  have  made,  and  which,  after 
a  fair  trial,  has  been  found  to  answer 
well  in  practice. 

The  box  has  a  top,  which  top  fits  on  to 
it,  like  a  snuff-box.     It  is  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  five  inches  in  depth,  the 
outer  rim  being  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  bottom  and  top  are  both 
perforated  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  allow 
the  mill  spindle  to  pass  through  them. 
This  box  is   to   contain    three   bearing 
pieces,  of  block  tin,  or  of  any  proper 
mixed  metal,  which  are  to  be  simultane- 
ously forced  up  against  the  spindle,  and 
which  ace  in  contact  with  it  for  about 
three-fourths  of  its   circumference,  the 
remaining  fourth  being  exposed  to  the 
cooling   influence   of  the   air.      These 
metal  bearings  are  cast  into  a  follower  of 
cast-iron,  a  birds.eye  view  of  which  re- 
sembles  the  letter  H,  the  outer  end  of 
which  receives  the  cam,  or  eccentric,  by 
which  the  bearings  are  to  be  forced  up 
against  the  spindle.      Cells  to  receive 
these   followers  are  formed  within   the 
box,  by  six  wings,  or  cheeks,  extending 
from  the-  top  to  the  bottom,  the  sides  of 
each  of  the  three  cells  thus  formed  being 
parallel  to  each  other,  that  the  followers 
may  slide  readily  and  truly  therein ;  these 
wrings  are,  of  course,  cast  with  the  box. 
The  void  space  between  them  admit  of 
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the  contact  of  air  with  the  spindle,  and 
one  pf  ih,em  js  to  be  used  for  another 
purpose,  to  be  presently  described. 

Between  the  rim  of  the  box,  and  the 
crossbars  of  each  of  the  followers,  the 
bottom  is  perforated  to  allow  the  passage 
of  round  rods  of  iron,  the  upper  ends  of 
wl^ch  are  formqtj  into  cams,  or  eccen- 
trics, for  forcing  up  the  followers,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  extend  up  through  the 
whole  depth  of  the  box.  The  lower  ends 
of  the  above  named  round  rods,  or  spin- 
dles, expand  <lown  sufficiently  below  the 
bed  stone  to  allow  of  their  being  acted 
up'oA  conveniently,  as  they  are  all  to  turn 
at  the  same  time.  The  turning  them 
simultaneously  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways,  but  that  which  I  deem  the  most 

nle  is  by  attaching  each  of  the  s pin- 
to a  ring,  by  means  of  a  jointed 
crank,  so  that,  when  the  ring  is  made  to 
revolve,  the  followers  will  all  advance  at 
the  same  time  ;  other  modes  will  occur  to 
any  skilful  mechanician,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  specified. 

The  cover  of  the  box  I  make  somewhat 
convex  ;  it  need  not  be  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  besides 
the  perforation  in  its  centre  for  the  spindle, 
I  usually  drill,  or  cast,  holes  through  it, 
near  the  inner  edge,  which  I  fill  with  wood, 
in  order  to  nail  the  elastic  collar  thereto. 

In  order  to  lubricate,  or  oil,  the  spin- 
dle, I  drill  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  near  the  periphery,  and  in  one 
of  the  angles  formed  by  it,  and  one  of 
the  before  named  wings,  or  cheeks,  in 
one  of  the  void  spaces.  A  rod  extends 
down  through  this  hole,  in  the  manner  of 
those  attached  to  the  eccentrics,  and  this 
carries  a  leaf  within  the  box,  to  which  a 
sponge  containing  oil,  or  a  lump  of  grease 
of  any  suitable  kind,  may  be  attached. 
By  turning  this  rod,  the  oil,  or  grease,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  spindle,  and 
lubricates  it ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  a 
moment,  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary. 

My  improvement-  in  the  bale  and  ring 
consists  in  casting  them  in  one  entire 
piece,  in  such  way  that  the  ring  may  be 
let  into,  and  firmly  affixed  in,  the  eye  of 
the  stone.  The  bale  rises  as  a  semicircle 
above  the  ring,  or  forming  such  other 
curve  between  two  opposite  points  on  the 
diameter  of  the  ring,  as  shall  adapt  it  to 
the  cock  heads  of  spindles  already  made. 
Gains,  or  notches,  are  made  under  the 
ends  of  the  bale,  in  the  ring,  to  receive 
the  driver. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the 
construction  of  a  spindle  box,  in  which 
the  followers  are  moved  up  by  eccentrics, 
or  cams,  without  the  necessity  of  stop- 
ping  the  mill,  and  operating  substantially 
in  the  manner  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  for  lubri- 
cating, as  herein  described,  and  likewise 
the  manner  of  constructing  the  ring  and 
bale  in  one  piece,  as  (herein  set  forth  ; 
not,  however,  intending  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  exact  form  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  to  vary  the  same  in  any 
manner  which  I  may  think  proper,  whilst 
the  like  ends  are  attached  by  means  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Warren  P.  Wing* 


[From  tho  London  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  &c.l 

Specification  of  the  Patent  gfQQted  to 

John  Aston,  for  an  ImproMmw$  in  the 

Manufacture  or  Construction  jjf  But* 

tons.— Sealed  July  10,  1834. 

My  invention  (/says  Mr.  Aston)  re- 
lates  to  that  description  of  bujttgns  com- 
monly called  "  flexible  shanks/'  wfecrein 
a  tuft  of  thread  or  wpven  fabric  is  made 
to  pass  through  an  opening  in  what  is 
called  a  collet,  such  tuft  protruding  out- 
wards for  the  passage  of  /the  needle 
when  in  the  act  of  attaching  (his  Ascrip- 
tion of  buttons  to  a  garment. 

Fig.  1  is  an  edge  view,  and  fig.  2  a 
plan  of  one  of  the  old  construction  of 
button^,  a  being  the  protruding  4uft  of 
thread  or  woven  fabric  ;  b,  the  ordinary 
collet.  Objections  have  been  raised 
against  these  buttons,  owing  to  the  flexible 
tuft,  by  whieh  the  button  is  attached, 
coming  in  contact  wjth  the  sides  of  the 
button-hole,  and  qsickly  wearing  the 
same  away,  and  making  it  have  a  shabby 
appearance ;  and  this  has  hs*n  found  to  be 
the  case  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
with  the  covered  buttons  which  were 
formerly  very  extensively  in  use,  and  in 
which  the  covering  was  performed  by 
hand  with  the  needle.  Now  the  intent 
of  my  invention  is  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tion above  mentioned,  by  an  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  the  metal  collet  to 
be  used  in  the  making  such  description 
of  buttons,  by  which  I  am  enabled  to 
use  a  flexible  shank  which  does  not  pro- 
trude, and  thus  admitting  of  such  buttons 
being  set  more  closely  to  the  cloth  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  as  there 
are  no  protruding  shanks,  the  only  parts 
which  will  be  within  the  button-hole  of 
the  garment  will  be  the  threads  by  which 
the  buttons  are  sewed  or  attached,  and  in 
this  particular,  they  will  very  much  ro- 
semble  the  buttons  covered  by  hand  and 
with  the  needle. 

My  improvement  consists  in  giving  to 
the  metal  collet  of  the  button  an  oblong 
hole,  having  the  threads  which  act  as  the 
flexible  shanks  laid  across  the  short  axes 
of  such  oblong  hole,  as  shown  in  figs,  3 
and  4,  there  being  a  soil  substance  or 
padding  below  the  threads,  which  coshes 
in  contact  with  the  face  of  ihe  garment 
to  which  such  button  may  be  attached* 

Fi£.  3  represents  an  edge  yiew  of  a 
button  constructed  according  to  my  im- 
provement. 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan  thereof.  In  both  of 
these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hole 
formed  in  the  collet,  b,  is  oblong ;  whilst 
it  will  further  be  seen,  that  the  thrpao>,  <*t 
which  act  as  the  flexible  shank  in  this 
button,  are  held  across  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  oblong  hole,  at  the 
same  time  such  threads  do  not  protrude, 
but  lie  close  on  the  surface  of  the  pad* 
ding,  which  forms  part  of  the  back  of  the 
button.  It  will  be  evident,  that  by  having 
the  hole  formed  oblong,  the  needle  may 
with  facility  be  passed  under  the  threads 
of  the  flexible  shank  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  hole  of  the  collet,  as  is 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  it  is  the 
facility  thus  offered  of  passing  the  needlo 
in  thai  direction,  which  renders  jfce  pro* 
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trusion  of  the  flexible  shank  unnecessary, 
and  it  is  with  this  view  that  the  hole  in 
the  collet  is  mude  oblong.  The  threads 
which  form  the  flexible  shank  will  be 
securely  held  down  across  what  may  be 
called  the  shorter  axis  of  the  oblong  hole, 
only  a  very  small  part  being  left  unco- 
vered, and,  consequently,  will  not  be 
liable  to  stretch. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my 
invention,  I  will  describe  the  best  manner 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  making 
buttons  according  to  my  improvement. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  metal  shell,  similar 
to  those  which  are  ordinarily  used  for 
making  this  description  of  buttons. 

Fig.    6   shows  the   metal    collet,  the 
difference    between    which     and    those 
heretofore  used  is,  that  the  hole  is 
long,  £nr  the  purpose  before  described, 
would  here  remark,  that  these  shells  and 
collets  are  made  by  the  fly. press,  as 
well  understood. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  piece  of  silk, 
other  woven  covering  of  the  button. 

Fig*  8  is  the  padding  which  lies  under 
the  collet,  and  it  has  wound  round  the 
thread,  a,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  which 
acts  as  the  flexible  shank  to  the  button. 
This  padding  consists  of  several  layers  of 
soil  paper,  having  a  piece  of  silk  or  other 
fabric  similar  to  the  covering  of  the 
button  :  this  piece  of  silk,  or  other  fabric, 
forming  the  surface  which  comes  in  con- 
tact  with  the  face  of  the  garment  to 
which  the  button  is  attached. 

Fig.  9  represents  a  section  and  plan  of 
the  die  or  mould  into  which  the  parts  of 
the  button  are  first  put,  in  order  to  bring 
the  parts  properly  together  previous  to 
their  undergoing  the  final  pressure  by 
which  the  button  is  completed. 

Fig.  10  is  the  punch  to  the  die  or  mould, 
fig.  0,  which  is  shown  partly  in  section,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  countersunk. 

Fig.  11  is  a  hollow  tool  by  which  the 
edges  of  the  covering  of  the  button,  fig. 
7,  are  gathered  together  and  laid  over  the 
edges  of  -the  shell,  fig.  6.  When  the 
covering,  fig.  7,  and  the  shell,  fig.  6,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  tho  die  or  mould,  fig.  9, 


which  will  be  clearly  seen  in  fig.  12, 
where  theso  parts  aro  shown  together 
ready  for  receiving  (he  collet  and  the 
padding,  having  the  threads,  a,  wrapped 
around  it,  and  lying  at  right  angle 
the  length  of  the  oblong  hole  of  the 
collet.  In  forming  a  button,  the  circular 
piece  of  silk  or  other  fabric,  fig.  7,  is  to 
be  first  placed  on  the  face  of  the  die  or 
mould,  fig.  9,  at  the  points,  c  c,  the  face  of 
the  die  or  mould  being  sunk  to  receive 
it ;  a  shell,  fig.  5,  is  then  to  be  placed  on 
tho  surface  of  the  covering,  fig.  7,  and 
the  two  together  are  to  be  pressed  down 
to  the  bottom  (by  the  punch,  fig.  10,)  of 
tho  die  or  mould,  fig.  9,  in  doing  which 
the  punch  will  enter  the  shell  and 
guide  it  down.  The  punch  is  then 
to  be  removed,  and  the  hollow  tool,  fig. 
11,  is' to  be  forced  down  into  the  die  or 
mould,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  silk  or 
other  covering  of  the  button  will  be 
forced  towards  the  centre  of  the  die  or 
mould,  and,  consequently,  overlap  the 
edges  of  the  shell ;  the  collet,  fig.  6,  con 
taining  the  padding,  is  then  to  be  dropped 
into  the  mould  or  die  through  the  hollow 
tool,  fig.  11,  the  collet  being  uppermost. 
The  punch,  fig.  10,  is  the  next  to  be 
forced  down  with  [pressure  through  the 
hollow  tool,  by  which  means  the  collet, 
the  padding,  and  the  edges  of  the  outer 
covering  of  the  button,  will  all  be  forced 
into  the  shell,  fig.  5, 'which  will  retain  them 
sufficiently  secure  till  the  button  under- 
goes the  final  pressure  for  completing  it. 
The  button  thusfar  produced  is  to  be  remo- 
ved from  the  die  or  mould,  fig.  9,  by  a  wire, 
which  is  passed  up  through  the  mould  for 
that  purpose,  as  is  the  usual  practice. 

Fig.  13  is  another  die,  and  fig.  14js 
a  punch,  by  which  the  final  or  completing 
pressure  is  given  to  the  i  button.  The 
nature  of  the  counter-sinking  of  this  die 
will  be  evident  on  inspecting  the  draw- 
ing ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  punch, 
fig.  14,  has  a  plain  face.  The  button,  on 
coming  from  the  die  or  mould,  fig.  9,  is  to 
be  placed  with  the  collet  downwards,  and 
the  same  is  pressed  into  the  die,  fig.  13, 
by  the  punch,  fig.  14,  at  the  same  time 


the  workman  holds  a  ploce  of  tissue 
paper  between  the  button  and  the  punch, 
to  prevent  tho  face  of  the  button  being 
i  ijured  in  appearance  by  the  punch. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention,  and  the  manner  of  carry 
ing  the  same  into  effect,  I  Would  have  it 
understood,  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  any  of 
the  tools  or  dies  or  parts  of  the  button 
herein  shown  and  described,  they  being 
similar  to  those  heretofore  used  in  making 
liko  kinds  of  buttons ;  nor  do  1  claim  the 
making  of  the  flexible  shank  (or  part  by 
which  the  button  is  attached)  of  thread  ; 
but  I  would  have  it  understood,  that  what 
I  claim  us  my  invention  of  an  improve 
ment  in  the  manufacture  or  construction 
of  buttons,  is  tho  manufacturing  or  con- 
structing covered  flexible  shanked  but- 
tons with  collets  having  oblong  holes,  by 
Which  the  flexible  shank  is  not  required 
to  protrude,  but  the  button  may  with 
facility  be  sewed  or  attached  to  the  gar- 
ment  by  passing  the  needle  under  the 
threads,  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
•f  the  oblong  hole  as  above  described, 

Enrolled  January  10, 1835. 

Jcit  TsjiBurt.— The  tragical  fhle  of  a  merito- 
rious engineer,  Pkiniti  Omit,  who  was  crushed 
by  an  accident  on  the  Baltimore  Rail  rend,  was  ho* 
liced  some  days  ago  in  this  paper. 

In  the  ninth  annus!  report  of  ihe  Chesapeake 
end  Ohio  tlailroad  Company,  the  following  jiurt 
tribute  is  paid  to  tire  character  and  services  of  this 
llhfEited  Individual  I 

Phlneas  Davis  was  the  Erst  who  EdritUuctcil  nil 
engine,  capable  of  being  used  on  the  rtxiH,  in  wltifcn 
anthracite  fuel  wai  successfully  employed  WluS 
untiring  i>arjcncci  he  b(tra  disappointment  after  dis- 


appoint rricrlt  }    and  the  e 
salts,  which  ultimately  r 


iplcndid  re 

_   _.  ,  --  'anted  his  efforts,  are 

iple  testimonials  of  hie  genius,  and  will  identify 
bis  name,  most  honorably,  with  that  groat  systciri 
of  internal  improvement,  which'is  vol  ttt  work  rft 
many  and  audi  important  changes  in  Ihe  relations 
of  society!  Of  a  quick  and  clear  conception,  in 
matters  relating  to  his  profession,  he  pofsesied  a 
calm  discriminating  judgment.  Tho  warmth  and 
energy  of  inventive  talent  were  tempered  by  a  pru- 
dent foresight  and  great  practical  skill.  He  sel- 
dom, therefore,  took  a  step,  which  was  not  a  secure 
one ;  and  the  success  of  his  suggestions,  when  put 
into  practice,  gave  them,  from  the  first,  almost  the 
some  weight  as  if  they  had  been  the  dicta  of  expe- 
rience. His  private  worth  and  unassuming  man- 
ners, were  not  less  remarkable,  than  his  rare  abiti- 
tics.  The  Board  deeply  regret  his  loss,  and 
hold  bis  memory  in  sincere  respectful  and  conaid- 


rFrwn  the  New-England  FkirasrJ 

Poor  Laaa  of  Great  Britain. 

We  received   the    Edinburgh  Quartely 

Journal    of  Agriculture  -  for   June,    some 

weeks  ago  ;  and  now  proceed  to  take  some 

notice  ol  its  i 


The  Jint  article  is  an  elaborate  compar- 
ison of  The  Poor  Law*  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  poor  have 
been  much  more  judiciously  managed  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  We  select  ope 
paragraph  to  show  the, difference  between 
the  laborers  of  those  two  countries. 

"The  mode  of  living  in  Scotland  has 
been  lower  than  in  England  ;  and  hence  it  is' 
less  expensive  to  provide  for  a  poor  man 
here  than  in  the  south.  An  English  labo- 
rer thinks  himself  starved,  if  he  does  not 
daily  rat  butcher-meat  and  white  bread, 
and  drink  malt  liquor;  whereas  in  Scot- 
land milk  and  meal  (oatmeal)  make  a  plrtn- 


dren  of  our  gentry  prefer  to  bread,  are.  re- 
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garded  with  considerable  scorn  by  laborers 
in  the  south  of  England.  What  an  English 
laborer  spends  on  his  bacon,  beer,  and 
white  bread,  is  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Scotland 
spent  by  the  Scottish  laborer  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  Nay,  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  popular  of  the  English  periodial 
writers,  William  Cobbett,,  M.  P.  seems  to 
have  uo  idea  that  better  can  be  done  for 
English  laborers  than  to  feed  them  well  with 
bacon,  bread  and  ale.  He  does  not  appear 
to  think  them  capable  of  rising  to  intelli- 
gence, or  finding  their  highest  enjoyment 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  as  reli- 
gidiis  and  moral  beings,  and  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  educating  their  children  to  the  pos- 
session of  accomplishments  not  enjoyed  by 
themselves." 

An  eloquent  advocate  of  Temperance  in 
onr  own  country,  has  said,  "  The  drunk- 
ard knows  that  when  he  shall  have  spent 
his  all  and  become  a  pauper,  he  will  have  a 
better  claim  to  your  property  than  you  have; 
and  that  his  support  will  be  provided  for, 
Whether  your  estate  can  support  you  or 
not."  In  some  parts  of  England,  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  out  into  an  alarming 
extent ;  and  the  following  startling  facts 
will  prove  that  pauperism  has  theft  become 
an  intolerable  burden : 

"  Out-door  relief  to  able  bodied  per. 

sons  is  also  given  in  money,  and  first  without 
requiring  labor  in  return.  The  applicant 
meads  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
full  wdrk,  that  he  has  lost  a  day  or  two,  4tc. 
On  such  pretexts,  young  men  demand  from 
the  unlimited  resources  of  the  parish  an  in* 
demnitv  for  their  loss.  Young  men  in  this 
way  often  receive  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  week ; 
and  employing  their  time  in  depredations  of 
Various  sorts,  do  no  work  whatever. 

*  *  '"  In  winter  generally,  a  laborer  in  the 
country  comes  on  the  parish,  whatever  he 
may  have  earned  in  sum  men  It  is  enough 
that  he  is  now  in  want,  having  no  work,  or 
short  work  and  short  wages. 

"  Many  parishes  oblige  the  occupiers  of 
property  td  employ  the  applicants  for  relief 
at  it  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  parish ;  and 
depending,  not  dri  the  services,  but  on  the 
wants  of  the  applicant,  the  employer  being 
paid  out  of  the  poor-rate  all  that  he  advan- 
ces  in  wages  above  a  certain  sum. — The 
conduct  or  ability  of  the  laborer  as  a  work- 
man is  not  regarded. 

44  Parishes  sometimes  employ  in  actual 
labor,  and  pay  wages  to  the  applicants  for 
relief  who  say  they  have  not  found  employ, 
ment.  They  are  set  to  dig  gardens  or 
fields,  or  to  work  on  the  roads.  Such  la- 
bor has  in  all  cases  proved  most  unprofita- 
ble ;  little  or  nothing  is  done ;  the  men 
have  indulged  themselves  in  utter  laziness ; 
and  usually  become  so  infamous,  that  no 
body  will  employ  them.  Whatever  his 
previous  character  may  have  been,  parish 
employment  of  an  individual  though  occa- 
sionally on  the  roads,  ruins  him  as  a  labo- 
rer. Every  principle  of  industry  is  violated. 
When  the  single  man  gets  5s.  the  married 
man  for  the  same  work  gets  10s,  so  that 
(hey  are  made  to  feel  that  the  work  and  the 
wages  have  no  true  connection.  The  sense 
of  shame  is  soon  obliterated  by  habit  and 
example.  Attempts  to  treat  the  deserving 
better  than  others,  have  always  done  harm. 
It  excites  murmuring,  and  ultimately  to 
satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  undeserving,*  the 
scale  of  relief  is  raised. 

"By  subsistence  lu  a  poor  house,  the  pau- 
pers in  England  usually  remark  that  they 
me  better  there  than  they  ever  did  before. — 
They  have  excellent  apartments,  gsod  beds, 
and  abundance  of  the  richest  food.  They  live 
no  doubt  in  the  society  of  many  bad  or  prof- 
ligate persons,  but  to  this  they  become  ac- 
customed ;  aud  children  brought  up  in  the 


workhouse  are  extremely  apt,  when  places 
have  been  got  for  them,  to  desert  their  ser* 
vice  and  return  to  the  workhouse.  In  gen- 
eral the  workhouse  is  a  large  almshouse  in 
which  the  young  grow  up  in  idleness,  igno- 
rance and  vice ;  the  able  bodied  are  main- 
tained in  sluggish  sensual  indolence ;  the 
aged  and  more  respectable  exposed  to 
worthless  society ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  inmates  subsist  on  food,  far  exceeding 
both  in  kind  and  amount,  not  merely  the  diet 
of  the  independent  laborer,  but  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  rate  payers. 

"  It  will  not  appear  surprising:  that  this 
system  of  poor  laws  is  popular  with  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  society.  The  laborer  feels 
that  it  gives  him  perhaps  low  wages,  but 
always  easy  work  and  independence.  He 
need  not  bestir  himself  to  seek  work ;  he 
need  not  study  to  please  his  master ;  he 
need  not  put  any  restraint  upon  his  tem- 
per ;  he  need  not  ask  releif  as  a  favor.  He 
has  all|  a  slave's  security  for  subsistence 
without  his  liability  to  punishment.  As  a 
single  man  indeed,  his  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  bare  subsistence,  but  he  has  only  to 
marry  and  it  increases. — If  he  abscond  and 
desert  bis  children,  he  knows  they  will  be 
well  taken  care  of. 

14  In  consequence  of  this  perpetually  in- 
creasing evil,  the  English  nation,  for  the 
year  ending  2oth  March,  1882,  paid  in  poor 
rates  the  sum  of  £7,036,968 ;  although  in 
that  year  the  price  of  corn  was  extremely 
low. 

"  It  appears  .that  in  one  parish,  that  of 
Cbolesbury  in  Bucks,  the  collection  of  the 
poor  rates  in  1832  suddenly  ceased  in  con- 
sequence of  their  enormous  amount.  The 
landlords  gave  up  their  rent9  the  farmers 
their  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his 
glebe  and  his  tithes.  It  was  found  that 
even  by  dividing  the  whole  land  of  the  pa- 
rish among  the  able  bodied  paupers,  these 
able  bodied  paupers  would  be  unable  to  get 
their  bread  out  of  it  without  aid,  during 
two  years,  from  the  neighboring  parishes ; 
and  that  after  all,  the  aged  and  impotent 
must  remain  a  permanent  burden  on  these 
neighboring  parishes.  In  other  quarters, 
farms  became  untenated,  or  the  rent  reduced 
to  a  half  or  less,  on  account  of  the  poor 
rates.  The  Commissioners*  mention  a 
farm  in  Kent  of  420  acres  of  good  land,  tithe 
free  and  well  situated,  which  had  just  been 
thrown  up  by  the  tenant  on  account  of  the 
poor  rate.  Near  Aylesbury  they  mention 
forty-two  farms  untenanted.  At  Thornbo- 
rough,  Bucks,  600  acres  unoccupied,  and 
the  -greater  part  of  the  other  tenants  had 
given  notice  that  they  were  to  quit  their 
farms.  Many  other  places  are  mentioned 
as  in  a  similar  state  from  the  same  cause. — 
Generally  after  1820  this  disastrous  result 
was  proceeding  gradually  over  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  burden  on 
the  possesors  of  land. 

"  The  soil  of  England  has  of  late  bejen 
hastening  fast  to  become  the  inheritance  of 
the  poor,  without  enriching  them,  because 
the  same  poor  rates  keep  them  down  which 
had  brought  down  the  former  proprietors. — 
Divide  the  land  of  a  parish  among  the  poor, 
and  they  are  speedily  oppressed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  supporting  the  progeny  of  impro- 
vident marriages  whom  the  poor  laws  oblige 
them  to  maintain  m  affluence. 

"  Good  ploughmen  are  not  to  be  found. 
The  laborers  say  they  do  not  care  to  plough, 
because  that  is  a  kind  of  work  which  if  neg- 
lected will  subject  them  to  punishment ;  and 
if  properly  done  requires  constant  attention, 
and  the  lads  do  not  wish  to  learn.    Nine 


\  Appointed  by  hip  Mfljeafy  M  to't  make  a  full  and 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  \\ 
Laps  for  tho  relief  of  the  rW  in  Engliod  and  Wales/' 
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able  bodied  young  'men  were  in  the  work- 
house last  winter ;  such  was  their  charac- 
ter that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  with 
thrashing.  When  the  bad  season  is  coming 
on,  the  laborers  frequently  dispose  of  any 
little  property  they  have,  such  as  a  cow  or  a 
pig,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  parish  wages. 
The  workman  tells  his  employer  he  does 
not  want  his  work  or  his  wages,  he  can  A» 
better-on  the  parish.— By  an  oidexperiefttsd 
laborer  it  was  supposed  that  one  laboier 
forty  years  ago,  would  do  more  than  two  of 
the  present  day. 

"  One  great  evil  has  been  that  those  la- 
borers who  retained  their  independence 
could  get  no  employment,  because  the  farm- 
ers were  constrained  to  employ  the  bad 
workmen.  Take  the  case  of  Wm.  Wil- 
liams, a  hard  working  industrious  married 
man,  who  had  acquired  two  cows,  and  a 
so w  and  ten  pigs,  and  saved  £70 ;  he  also 
got  a  legacy  of  £46.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  no  one  would  employ  him,, 
although  bis  superior  character  as  a  work* 
man  was  well  Known.  He  told  me  (says 
the  employer)  at  the  time  I  was  obliged  to 
part  with  him,  *  while  I  have  these  things  I 
shall  get  no  work ;  I  must  part  with  them 
all ;  I  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary 
before  any  one  will  employ  me.' 

"  Matters  soon  came  to  this,  that  moth- 
ers and  children  would  not  nurse  each  oth- 
er in  sickness  until  they  were  paid  for  it  by 
the  parish,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

"  But  all  these  effects  of  the  English  poor 
laws  seem  slight  compared  to  their  effects 
on  the  morals  of  the  female  sex  of  low  sta* 
tion.— — 

"  In  Great  Grimsby,  the  overseer  says 
that  most  of  the  relief  is  altogether  unne- 
cessary ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  if  an 
abatement  wore  attempted,  his  life  would 
not  be  safe ;  he  looks  to  the  farmers  for  sop- 
port  which  they  dare  not  give,  considering 
that  their  lives  and  property  would  be  in 
danger. 

44  At  Great  Gransden  the  overseer's  wife 
told  Mr.  Power  that  two  paupers  came  to  her 
husband,  demanding  an  increase  of  allow- 
ance ;  he  refused  them,  showing  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  the  full  allowance  sanc- 
tioned by  the  magistrate's  scale ;  they 
swore  and  threatened  that  he  would  repent 
it ;  and  such  was  their  violence,  that  shs 
called  them  back,  and  prevailed  with  her 
husband  to  make  them  further  allowance. 

44  The  question  is  apt  to  occur,  Why  did 
not  the  English  Legislature  at  once  adopt 
the  Scottish  system  t  The  answer  is,  that 
the  pretended  omnipotence  of  parliament 
would  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  car- 
rying such  a  reform  into  effect.  To  with- 
draw five  millions  sterling  from  the  subsis- 
tence of  able  bodied  persons  in  England, 
would  have  produced  a  convulsion*  tc  en- 
counter which  the  resources  of  the  state, 
either  civil  or  military,  must  have  proved 
unequal." 

In  our  selections,  we  have  omitted  many 
disgusting  details,  and  now  willinglv  turn 
from  this  dismal  picture  to  the  urbanity 
and  pleasantry  of  our  author's  concluding 
lines : 

"  We  of  Scotland  wish|  every  degree  of 
success  to  our  bretheren  of  England  in 
their  attempt  to  heal  a  gangrene  of  250 
years'  endurance,  which  appears  after  ail, 
not  so  pernicious  to  the  rich,  whose  wealth 
only  it  effects,  as  to  the  poor,  whom  it 
sinks  into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation ;  and  who  but  for  this  evil  in 
their  institutions,  fprm  naturally  the  best, 
the  bravest,  the  most  generous,  and  the 
noblest  race  of  human  beings  that  haye 
hitherto  appeared  on  this  globe,  except- 
ing  always,  of  course,  their  northern  neigh- 
bors and  admirers." 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
The  North  American  Review,  Number 
LYX YI Y  j  Boston,  Charles  Bowrn  ;  New 
York,  G.  &  C.  Carvill  &  Co.— It  has  already 
km  airaoanced  m  the  journals,  that  the  editorship 
of  this  Review  has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Paijrcy, 
who,  opon  oH  hands,  is  admitted  to  be  admirably 
qualified  for  such  a  station.  We  know  not,  wheth- 
er this  number  is  of  his  preparation  and  supervi- 
ajon,  but  are  sure  it  is  a  very  good  number.  We 
4A041  a  list  of  the  contents. 

Aw.  1.  Guiiey'sLife  of  Ashmun :  8.  Modern 
Law  of  Nations;  3.  Matthias  and  his  Impostures  j 
4.  Ctosk  Mythology;  5.  The  Laboring  Classes 
if  Europe;  6.  Dr.  Channing;  7.  Study  of  Natur- 
al Histoiy  j  8.  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  Miss  Gould $ 
£.  Thomas Carlyle;  10.  Worcester's  Dictionary; 
11.  Travels  of  Reed  and  Matheson, — Colton's 
Four  years  in  Great  Britain. 

There  is  variety  Enough  in  this  list  Let  us 
apeak  briefly  of  soraeof  the  article*,  The  first,  on 
9wU*f$  lAfr  qfJkkmm,  interested  us  much.  We 
hare  not  read  that  life,  and  know  but  little  of  the 
merits  and  character  of  Ashmun.  We  need  not 
fay  that  now,  we  shall  read  Gurley's  book,  for  it 
treats,  as  the  Reviewer  shows,  of  a  man,  who,  in 
«ny  condition,  and  on  any  scene,  would  have  ac- 
quitted himself  with  distinction.  This  volume, 
ila  h*jro,ar*  thus  introduced  by  the  Reviewer : 


This  volume  is  both  a  just  and  generous  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  good  man ;— one  of  the  martyr 
school, — whose  names  "smell  sweet,  and  blossom 
Hi  the  dust."  The  capacities  of  his  character  were 
such,  that  had  he  Uvea  in  any  age  or  country,  their 
.energy  must  have  hurried  them  into  development, 
and  distinction  too,  as  inevitably  as  the  waters 
iow  to  the  sea.  They  did  so  as  it  was ;  regardless 
indeed,  apparently,  of  their  destiny  for  a  while,  and 
wavering  here  and  there  by  "many  a  winding  bout," 
through  subterranean  realms  of  shade ;  yet  true  to 
themselves,  through  all  things,— purified  by  the  fil- 
tration they  encountered, — accumulated, — acceler- 
'  ated,— and  so  struggling,  and  still  struggling,  on- 
ward and  further  on,  till  finally  the  dayhghtgleain- 
«d,*nd  they  poured  themselves  forth  to  the  sun- 
«hioe,  M*  .ibe  rejoicing  rush  of  the  cataract  Ob- 
acurity,  penury,  persecution,  disaster,  passion, — 
what  a  history  of  them  is  recorded  here ;  and  how 
vainly  do  they,  e*ch  and  every  one  and  all  togeth- 
er, contend  with  the  unconquerable  will ! 

These  things,  we  know,  have  become  compara- 
tively common  in  our  times,— almost  common- 
place, (t  is  emphatically  the  adventurous  age  we 
live  in.  The  Argoaautic  wa*  not  half  as  much  so. 
The  Roman  wae  tame  in  comparison.  The  Chiv- 
jsirou*  was  sluggishness  itself.  The  spirit  which 
Jttjonged  then  to  individuals,  belongs  now  to  the 
OCR>  That  which  was  little  above  thephysical  pro- 
pensities,— the  blind  impulse  of  ambition  or  acquis- 
itiveness, or  both, — and  was  busied  almost  exclu- 
sively, of  course,  like  the  strong  man's  phrenzy, 
with  wreaking  its  vengeance  and  wasting  its  vigor 
Sn  sightless  strivings  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  the 
gs)Hi  sanctuary  of  society,  even  over  his  own  head, 
that  spirit  (if  it  csn  bo  called  such,)  is  subdued  at 
length  >«  some  good  degree  into  subordination  of 
the  intellectual,  social,  spiritual  instincts  of  man.— 
J$ew  avenues  axe  opened  to  his  energies  in  these 
departments;  the  world  is  no  more  divided  be* 
tween  a  camp  and  a  charnel-house.  Mind,  instead 
of  force,  has  become  the  arbiter  of  nations;  mind 
is  the  medium  of  influence,  the  measure  of  ad* 
vancement,  the  minister  to  the  gratification  of  those 
old  longing*  of  humanity,  which,  though  never  to 
be  reasoned  out  of  it,  may  vet  be,  and  have  been  a 
thousand  times  refined.  A  diligent  minister  it  is, 
-indefatigable  indeed,  hut  willing  and  discretion- 
ary,— admitted  to  the  privilege  of  advising  and  to 
the  participation  of  results, — a  companion  and 
counsellor,  more  than  a  slave. 

The  spiritual  instincts,  strictly,  are  included  in 
the  catalogue  of  resuscitated  powers.  The  mani- 
festations of  these  are  in  their  nature  noiseless,  and 
void  of  ostentation ;  and  their  achievements  are 
Ibesame;  but  they  are  none  the  less  real,  nor  the 


less  considerable,  for  the  want  of  those  qualities 
which  most  attract  the  admiring  gaze  of  men.  The 
missionary  spirit,  alone,  were  sufficient  to  charac- 
terize the  age.  It  is  the  missionary  age,  not  less1 
than  the  mechanical,  or  the  mental  as  those  have 
severally  described  it  who  chanced  to  be  engrossed 
by  its  changing  aspects;— it  is  the  age  of  each  and 
ail, — the  age,  as  we  began  with  saying,  of  ad  ven- 
ture. The  application  of  steam  to  purposes  of 
navigation  was  an  adventure.  The  railroad  was 
another.  Every  discovery  of  science,  and  every 
application  of  it  in  art  ana  in  practice,  were  others. 
So  was  the  American  Revolution ;  and  so  was  the 
French.  So  was  the  Temperance  Reform;  and 
so  was  the,  Bible  Society ,  and  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Benevolence ;  and  the  scheme  of 
the  Education  of  the  People ;— all  of  them  and  my- 
riads more,  harmonious  issues  of  that  stupendous 
source  of  sublime  events  and  experiments, — the 
mind  of  man, — fairly  awakened  at  last  from  its 
slumbers,  and  as  a  giant  refreshed,  relieving  its 
panting  energies  with  the  luxury  of  adventure. 

The  life  of  Ashmun  lay  in  an  important  division 
of  this  great  field  of  enterprise.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  the  cause  or  African  Colonization, — 
itself  one  of  the  noblest  demonstrations  of  the  en- 
lightened intellect,  and  courageous  but  considerate 
enthusiasm  of  the  times.  At  a  critical  period  in  its 
history,  he  became  its  ruling  director;  and  for 
years  afterwards, — the  pregnant  years  of  the  for- 
mation of  its  first  character, — the  responsibility  of 
its  whole  regulation  depended' upon  him  alone,  as 
the  Colonial  Agent  of  the  Institution.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  absolute  preservation  of 
the  Colony,  and  its  present  existence,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  his  incredible  exertions  of  an  equally  in- 
credible energy ;  united,  indeed,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary firmness  m  other  respects,  for  the  place  he 
was  found  in,  at  the  momentous  juncture  refer- 
red to. 


age  and  country."  Woyld  only  that  the  exposure 
of  the  delusions  and  villanics  it  records,  might 
have  the  effect  of  abating  the  fanaticism  in  which 
they  alone  can  live. 

Art.  IV.,  on  the  Classic  Mythology,  is  a  paper 
of  merit,  research,  and  originality.  We  subjoin  an 
extract  that  will  strike  our  readers.— [Omitted  for 
want  of  space.] 

And  here,  for  the  present  at  any  sate,  we  must 
atop  with  this  Review. 


In  the  following  reflections,  there  is  matter 
of  warning,  as  of  regret.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
Jeeringly,  that  few  persons  die  of  too  much  applica- 
tion to  study,  but  in  many  an  instance,  besides  that 
of  Ashmun,  the  stamina  of  the  constitution,  have 
been  undermined  by  too  earnest  and  constant  ap- 
plication : 

The  young  man's  incessant  application,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  soon  compelled  him  to  aban- 
don his  studies  altogether  for  a  time,  and  to  travel 
through  Connecticut  and  other  sections,  for  the  res- 
toration of  his  health.  Doubtless,  though  he  appa- 
rently succeeded  in  its  recovery  to  a  tolerable  ex- 
tent, it  was  but  just  tolerable  after  ah* ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  at  this  period 
were  established  the  incurable  sources  of  that  irri- 
tability and  feebleness  which  covered  so  much  of 
his  after  life  with  gloom,  and  so  much  thwarted 
his  most  anxious  desires,  and  finally,  in  the  prime 
rjT  his  days,  forced  him  to  yield  to  the  trials  of  a 
foreign  climate  and  a  laborious  station,  after  strug- 
gling for  years  with  both,  through  mere  exhaustion 
of  this  early  enfeebled  frame.  How  filled  are  the 
annals  of  American  Colleges  with  cases  of  this 
kind !  What  hundreds  of  voung  men,  with  bodies 
and  minds  like  those  which  Ashmun  possessed  at 
ihe  outset,  and  with  such  character  too, — ouch  en- 
ergy,  ambition,  zeal  to  be  useful;— have  thus  bro- 
ken themselves  down  in  the  fine  flower  of  a  noble  [ 
vigor,  Uiat,  duly  husbanded,  might  have  made  them 
the  blessing  and  praise  of  the  world.  Who  can 
estimate  the  loss  to  literature,  liberty,  religion ; — 
the  loss  from  disease,  and  from  death,  alike — die 
loss  in  what  has  been  done,  and  what  has  not  been, 
and  in  how  it  has  been  done ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
misery  endured,  and  the  imbecility  entailed,  and  of 
the  ultimate  incalculable  influences  of  afl,  includ- 
ing the  contagion  of  evil  example,  on  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  follow  us  1 


Art.  II.  presents  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  that  international  code,  called  the 
Law  of  Nations.  A  code  by  which,  it  is  assumed, 
that  civilized  peoples  do  govern  themselves  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other — buLwhioh,  more  than 
any  other,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  that  sort  of 
make-weight,  which  the  Gauls  especially,  from  the 
time  of  Brtnnus  have  been  accustomed  to  throw 
into  the  scale — the  sword. 
Art.  HI.  justly  pronounces  the  history  of  Mat- 
]  thiaVs  imposture  to  be  a  "bitter  satire  upop  the  I 


Aw  Atlas  of  Outline  Maps  ;  intended  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  Geography.  New  York,  H. 
Griffin  &  Co.— The  object  of  this  small /otto  At- 
las, conjUuning  eight  skeleton  maps,  viz :  the  two 
Hemispheres— the  four  quarters  of.  the  Globe— di- 
viding America  into  two  maps— and  the  United 
States— is,we  presume,by  giving  the  outline  or  form 
of  each  division,  to  aflbrd  to  students  the  opportu- 
nity of  filling  up  the  sheet ;  so  that,  by  thus  ascer- 
taining for  themselves  the  relative  position  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  setting  them  down  in  their 
proper  places,  the  facts  may  be  the  more  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind. 

Norman  Lesue,  a  Tale  of  the  Present  Times. 
2  volumes.  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers.— 
These  volumes,  it  is  sufficiently  known,  by  reason 
of  excessive  preliminary  announcements  and  flour- 
ishes in  the  newspapers,  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Fq/f  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  N.York  Mirror,  aod 
known  too  favorably,  by  previous  writings,  to  make 
it,  one  would  have  thought,  a  matter  of  good  taste, 
or  of  expediency,  to  precede  their  appearance  by 
such  indefatigable  puffing  as  we  have  witnessed. 

This  fancy  sketch,  founded  in  part  on  real  ijjc* 
dents,  is  dedicated  to  a  name  new  in  letters,  Colonel 
Herman  Thorn  1  New,  did  we  say,  in  lettojs  ? 
Not  so— for  his  countrymen  have  within  a  few 
j  months  been  edified  by  the  publication  of  a  di- 
plomatic correspondence  undertaken  by  him,  in  or- 
der to  vindicate  the  right  of  every  free  American 
to  be  presented  at  foreign  courts!  These  letters, 
not  less  by  their  literary  merit  than  their  patriotic 
and  truly  republican!  design,  made  the  name  of 
their  writer  familiar  as  household  w,ords— and  now, 
when  both  CoUnd  and  J&cuenas  arc  added  to  that 
name,  it  cannot  wholly  die. 

But  to  our  book,— shall  we  truly  say,  what  wc 
truly  feel,  that  it  disappointed  us  ?  It  is  even  so. 
It  lacks  discrimination  in  delineating  character ;  and 
its  women,  especially,  are  such  as  the  world  it 
treats  of,  could  not  know.  The  story  is  unskilful 
and  inartificial  The  incidents,  either  very  com- 
mon place,  or  hugely  impossible,  and  the  tone  of 
conversation,  male  and  female,  bad,  decidedly  bad. 
In  all  that  makes,  or  aims  to  make,  this  a  story 
and  painting  of  real  life,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
failure.  But  when  the  author  surrenders  himself 
to  the  revellings  of  his  own  feelings  and  imagina- 
tion,— when,  as  in  more  than  one  fine  chapter  in  the 
second  volume,  he  speaks  with  the  true  unction  of 
an  artist,  of  the  enthusiasm,  the  mortifications, 
and  yet  the  alluring  excitements  of  an  artist  lifc,we 
feel  that  he  is  no  common  writer. 

The  following  reflections,  after  a  feverish  and 
heated  ball,  whence  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Jfornion 
Lulie,  had  just  come  forth,  into  the  stillness  and 
iifeliness  of  a  great  city,  wrapped  in  darkness  and 
slumber,  though  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  par- 
ticularly original,  are  natural  and  impressive  : 

The  young  man  walked  on ;  there  was  a  fever 
on  his  cheek  and  in  his  heart.  There  is  a  singular 
power  in  the  calmness  of  night,  and  in  the  holy  si- 
lence  and  order  of  nature,  upon  the  imagination 
of  ope  suddenly  freed  from  the  giddy  throne  and 
$lareof  arevel.  How  it  hushes  the  ordiiiary  pas- 
sions! The  mind,  which  has  been  like  a  stream 
disturbed,  settles  into  a  wonderful  clearness  j  and 
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you  see  defined  thoughts  and  minute  feelings  fax 
down  in  its  transparent  depths.  But  night  Is  no- 
where so  impressive  and  solemn  as  in  the  worn 
haunts  of  a  mighty  city.  You  behold  tne  aban- 
doned paths  with  something  of  the  feelings  with 
which  you  pauss  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town.  True,  in  the  one  case  ages  have  rolled 
away  since  the  solitude  was  broken-  by  eager  and 
thoughtless  steps ;  and  in  the  other,  only  hours : 
yet  the  effect  upon  the  observer  is  strangely  alike. 
The  human  sea  has  washed  from  its  shores,  and 
left  the  marked  and  naked  channels  exposed  to  the 
eye.  The  clash  and  roar  of  worldly  interests  have 
died  away ;  you  tread  the  solemn  aisles,  half-dis- 
engaged from  earthly  anxieties  and  excitations, 
with  the  cold  and  passionless  loneliness  of  a  spec- 
tre. Are  tkere  those  sleeping  around  who  have 
awakened  your  hatred  ?  how  its  secret  fires  seem 
dimmed  and  burned  out!  Can  you  look  upon  the 
heavens,  strown  with  mysterious  and  eternal 
worlds,  lying  in  die  tame  bright  places  for  ever ! — 
on  which  all  the  great  of  history,  Homer,  Socrates 
and  Alexander,  Sylla,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  Mo- 
hammed and  Jesus,  have  fixed  their  eyes — upon 
which  the  startled  imagination  cannot  conjecture 
for  how  many  thousand  years  to  come,  other  im- 
mortal heroes  and  poets  may  gaze, — can  you  look 
upon  them,  and  hale  one  of  the  myriads  who  are 
floating  away  with  you,  beneath  their  calm  faces, 
like  the  specks  that  hang  in  their  beams?  Can 
you— exalted,  purifie/l  as  your  mind  then  is — hate 
any  lees  object  than  those  evil  principles,  those 
tremendous  passions  and  vices,  which  have  clouded 
the  paths  of  human  beings  with  darkness  and  wo  ? 

But  if  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  rash  action,  if 
you  have  been  the  yielding  victim  of  some  momen- 
tary impulse  or  local  interest,  how  wondering  and 
abashed  are  you  in  those  holy  moments  1  How 
noble  then  does  virtue  appear!  How  vast  and 
high  seems  love !  How  unutterably  insignificant 
and  mean  those  motives  and  influences  which  tempt 
the  energies  and  guide  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race! 

Of  his  power  fof  description,  we  subjoin  this 

sketch  of  Rome  during  the  carnival. 

Whoever  has  not  witnessed  the  festivities  of  the 
camiveJ  week  at  Rome  will  scarcely  lend  credit  to 
the  burlesque  extravagances  even  to  this  day  com- 
mitted by  all  classes.    It  is  a  page  of  reality  resem- 
bling one  of  old  romance ;  and  the  stranger,  won- 
ders to  see  its  antique  and  remarkable  leaf  thus 
bound  up  in  the  prosaic  volume  of  common  life. — 
The  grave  and  sensible  Englishman,  the  observing 
and  intelligent  American,  is  astonished  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  people  abandoned  to  the  maddest 
freaks  of  frolic  and  fancy— disguising  themselves 
in  grotesque  habits,  masking  their  faces,  altering 
their  gait,  form,  and  demeanor— entering   with 
lively  ardor  into  the  wildest  folly.    From  the  vio- 
lent gesticulations  and  various  costumes  it  appears 
as  if  the  theatres  of  the  world  had  emptied  their 
wardrobes,  and  sent  forth  their  performers  to  play 
each  in  the  face  of  Heaven  those  thousand  parts  in 
other  countries— at  least  in  ours — reserved  for  the 
midnight  stage.    Here  a  brigand  stalks  in  the  full 
glory  of  arms  and  equipments,  with  Bowing  tress- 
es, dark  mustaches,  and  a  countenance  of  more  than 
human  ferocity.    He  steals  along  after  the  rolling 
carriage,  and  aims  his  carbine  at  some  beauteous 
victim.    There  a  Spanish  lover,  with  his  graceful 
cloak,  broad  bat  and  feathers,  and  love-breathing 
guitar,  smgs  his  serenade  to  each  passing  fair : 
sometimes,  for  the  occasion  excuses  all  civU  fami- 
liarity, he  murmurs  a  soft  air  to  an  English  belle 
in  her  carriage ;  sometimes  whispers  love  to  the 
gay  French  girl ;  sometimes  kneels  to  the  Cantadi* 
na  in  the  street ;  and  again,  directs  his  strain  to  a 
bright  nice  peeping  from  a  palace  window,  or  lean- 
ing and  laughing  over  a  balcony.     Behind  him 
stalks  a  knight  glistening  in  armor,  who  bears  upon 
his  lance  the  favor  of  his  lady-love,  or  hands  a  let- 
ter on  its  point  to  the  first  pair  of  eyes  that  take 
his  fancy — stranger  or  native,  high  or  low.    The 
fierce  Saracen  stalks  through  the  throng,  brandish- 
ing bis  cimeter  and  twirling  his  mustaches.    The 
copper-colored  Indian  with  his  tomahawk  threatens 
swift  destruction  to  each  shrinking  maid.     Old 
lords  and  ladies,  in  dresses  of  antique  magnificence, 
recall  the  splendors  of  the  most  celebrated  courts. 
The  frolicksome  sailor  reels  along,  as  if  the  light 
Italian  wines  had  been  too  strong  for  his  brain.— 
The  lover  sighs — the  warrior  shouts — the  spectre 
elides ;  and  many  striking  characters  are  correctly 
dressed,  and  represented  with  serious  accuracy  and 
excellent  effect.    Others  there  an  who  delight  to 


fling  over  the  whole  the  oroadest  possible  air  of  rid- 
icule. Humpbacks  swelled  into  mountains— eyes 
glaring  like  moons — huge  mouths — bald  pates — 
overgrown  stomachs — statues  of  twice  the  ordinary 
size — deformed  foreheads — and  noses  of  such  pon- 
derous dimensions,  magnified  proportions,  and  ru- 
bicund colors,  as  may  chance,  if  you  eat  too  heavy 
a  supper,  to  haunt  your  late  slumber  in  the  shape 
of  an  incubus— all  that  mirth  and  ingenuity  can 
invent  to  distort  and  carricature,  here'  floats  upon 
the  vast  and  ever-moving  tide,  rising  and  unking 
in  the  dense,  universal  conimeUon— disappearing, 
and  appearing  again  ;  carriages  loaded  with  double 
numbers-— horses  rearing  with  two  and  four — wo- 
men seven  feet  high,  and  sweet  girls  in  uniform  of 
banditti.  Those  whose  ambition  does  not  seek  to 
support  distinct  and  memorable  rSles  content  them- 
selves with  the  simple  smooth  common  mask— a 
pretty  girlish  countenance,  whose  everlasting  repe- 
tition at  length  wearies  the  eye,  and  becomes  no 
theme  of  curiosity  or  distinction. 

Some,  too— so  picturesque  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome — even  while  wearing  their  e very-day  habili- 
ments, can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the 
maskers;  and  the  bare-footed  and  cowled  monks 
and  friars— the  long-bearded  mendicants,  covered 
with  rags  and  wrinkles — the  fat  priest,  and  the 
stem  soldier,  are  only  known  from  the  giddy  sur- 
rounding concourse  oy  their  unmasked  faces,  their 
steady  step,  and  their  grave  demeanor.  Nearly  all 
the  town  join  in  this  sport ;  or,  if  they  do  not  actu- 
ally participate,  at  least  throng  together  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  to  witness  it  and  swell  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle.  Countless  numbers  of  ladies, 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  may  be  seen  either  in 
their  carriages  or  at  the  windows — gentlemen  and  . 
noble,  young  and  old,  peasant  and  duke,  all  min-4 
gled  and  blended  together  in  a  wild,  excited,  half- 
familiar,  half-merry,  half-mad  mass  of  human  be- 
ings—crying;  laughing,  screaming,  gesticulating, 
leaping,  dancing,  singing,  shouting,  and  pelting 
each  other  with  flour  sugar-plums,  or  oats  steeped 
in  plaster  of  Paris  resembling  them,  and  covering 
ibeair,  the  street- walks,  and  all  the  population, 
with  the  white  of  a  universal  snow-storm.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  people  are  not  unfrequently  assem- 
bled, either  as  actors  or  audience,  upon  the  scene 
of  actkm,  whkh  is  in  the  Corso  and  the  adjoining 
streets,  squares,  and  avenues. 

Our  readers,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  need 
not  bis  reminded  that  the  Corso  is  the  Regent-street, 
or  Broadway,  of  modern  Rome,  straight  and  ex- 
ceedingly narrow,  built  up  closely  on  both  sides 
with  high  houses,  or  gloomy,  but  immense  and  mag- 
nificent, old  palaces,  all  of  which  are  crowded  upon 
trery  point ;  where  men  and  women  sit,  stand,  or 
climb  from  roof  to  basement,  cornice,  pedestal,  and 
balcony.  Through  this  principal  thoroughfare  two 
processions  of  carriages  and  pedestrians  go  slowly, 
in  opposite  directions,  pelting  each  other,  and  all 
around  them  and  all  above  them,  with  snowy  trib- 
utes j  and  receiving  in  return  discharges  in  show- 
ers from  every  quarter.  The  middle  of  the  street 
presents  a  tide  of  the  gayest  and  gaudiest  colors, 
and  the  most  lively  motion — not  unlike  the  rapid 
stir  and  agitation  of  a  fierce  battle.  On  either  side, 
tiers  of  seats— a  most  lucrative  profit  to  the  propri- 
etors— are  provided  for  the  thousands  who  desire, 
stationary  and  secure,  to  behold  the  giddy  scene. 
A  sloping  bank  of  faces  thus  rises  on  either  hand 
of  those  moving  in  the  procession,  leaving  only  a 
passage  sufficiently  wide  for  the  two  rows  of  car- 
riages to  pass  each  other. 

Lsosnds  op  a  Loo  Cabin;  by  a  Western 
Man;  1  vol,  New  York, Geo.  Dearborn.— So 
much  has  recently  been  written  about  the  west, 
that  the  appearance  of  this  volume  did  not  awaken 
the  interest  in  us,  which  the  publication  of  a  new 
native  work  seldom  fails  to  create ;  and  we  confess 
that  it  has  now  lain  for  three  Saturdays,  upon  our 
table,  without  our  having  even  turned  over  the 
leaves,  until  the  last  moment.  When  opening  it 
for  the  first  time,  however,  we  at  once  discov- 
ered its  claims  to  consideration,  upon  recog- 
nizing some  passages  of  thrilling  power,  which 
were  copied  into  our  columns,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly,  in  which  they  originally  appear- 
ed. A  subsequent  examination  of  the  volume 
sustains  the  estimation  which  we  had  formed  of  the 
author  from  these  specimens  of  his  skill.  He  is 
>  certainly  a  writer  of  no  common  powers ;  and  if  th» 


work  be  the  harbinger  of  future  literary  efforts  our 
"western  man"  is  destined  to  an  enviable  place 
among  the  most  popular  authors  of  the  day.  Vigor 
and  versatility,  a  flowing  and  energetic  style, 
touching  pathos  and  racy  humor,  eminently  char- 
acterize this  collection  of  tales,  and  with  these  ele-  " 
ments  of  good  writing,  practice  alone  is  wanting 
to  make  their  possessor  a  master  of  his  craft. 

The  "Hunter's  Vow,"  which  is  the  chief  of  these  • 
legends,  is  decidedly  the  best  back-woods  story 
that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with,  though  the  pe- 
culiar powers  of  the  author  are  displayed  with 
equal  force  in  both  the  story  of  the  "F^enchman,,' 
and  ((The  Wyandotte".  His  forte  lies  in  a  certain 
familiar  and  naked' way  of  relating  the  most  appal- 
ing  incidents,  so  as  to  invest  them  with  a  horror, 
which,  as  in  the  last  moments  of  OuieMe,  and  the 
frightful  fate  of  poor  Jtf.  Gvrand,  who  "left  town 
suddenly,"  approaches  to  the  grotesque. 

The  hero  of  the  principal  story,  is  a  youth  of 
twenty,  whom  ill  health  has  prevented  from  learn* 
big  the  wood-craft  necessary  for  the  education  of  a 
backwoodsman.  The  *  doctor'  of  the  settlement  had 
lent  hini  books  to  beguile  his  long  sickness.  "  And 
these,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  borderer,  who  tells 
the  story,  "  were  in  the  end,  the  meaus  of  raining 
the  boy ;  for  as  he  grew  stronger,  instead  of  tak- 
ing to  the  woods  and  earning  his  bread  like  a  man, 
Ham  Cass  was  forever  poring  over  old  musty 
books."  The  reproaches  of  his  sweet-heart  because 
he  will  not  put  in  for  the  prize  in  rifle-shooting,  are 
launched  in  vain,  against  the  wilful  student :  His 
old  father,  too,  takes  it  very  much  to  heart,  thai  he 
has  no  companion  upon  his  hunting  excursions,  and 
he  grieves,  as  the  cares  of  age  thicken  upon  hhn, 
at  having  no  one  to  assist  in  sustaining  his  house- 
hold. 

One  morning  as  he  was  getting  ready  to  start  for  > 
Fletcher's  Island,  where  he  had  some 'coon  trap*, 
the  old  man  seemed  very  low ;  at  last  he  broke  out, 
— "  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  spare  James.  I  would 
not  need  to  go  alone  to  risk  my  old  scalp  among 
the  red  skins." 

At  these  words,  Ham  jumped  up  from  the 
stool  where  he  had  been,  as  usual,  poring  over 
a  book— "Let  me  go  with  you,  father.  1  will  go 
with  you." 

"  You,  boT !"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh. — 
"  No !  no !  tnat  will  never  do.  You  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  woods,  and  it's  no  use  forcing  nature. 
No  !  no !  stay  you  at  home,  and  help  Betsy." 
*  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ham  seemed  to  feel 
some  shame  at  being  thus  turned  over  to  help  a% 
women's  work.  He  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go,  and  was  so  earnest  that  the  old  man  consented, 
tie  still  would  cherish  the  hope  that  the  boy  might 
yet  take  to  the  rifle ;  a  father  does  not  readily  give 
up  hope  of  his  only  son.  They  both  entered  the 
canoe,  and  went  down  the  creek.  To  encourage 
the  boy  in  his  new  found  spirit  for  the  woods,  the 
old  man  began  to  tell  one  of  his  early  hunts  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  he  had  not  yet  wanned  in  his  story, 
when,  on  looking  up  in  his  son's  face, — 'twas  clear 
the  boy  was  day-dreaming — he  watched  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  then  sighed.  "  Well,"  thought  he.  "  it  is  no 
use  forcing  nature,  the  boy  does  not  take  to  the 
woods,  nor  to  the  rifle,  nor  to  any  thing  that  is  of 
use,  as  I  see.  We  may  as  well  let  bun  have  his 
own  way,  and  if  all  goes  well,  some  day  or  other  he 
may  make  a  schoolmaster  if  they  ever  want  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  settlement."  With  these 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  they  arrived  at  the  first  trap, 
which  was  on  the  main  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek ;  here  they  found  a  large  otter  and  two 
'coons.  The  old  man  was  in  high  glee  with  his 
luck,  and  they  were  soon  busy  talcing  the  skins* 

Ham  was  not  very  $ood  at  the  work,  and  before 
he  had  half  finished  skinning  the  'coon,  he  cut  the 
pelt  in  so  many  places  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  taking  oil',  and  finished  by  planting  the 
knife  pretty  deep  in  his  own  hand. .  This,  of  course, 
pur  an  end  to  work  for  that  day ;  and  when  he  had 
washed  and  bound  up  the  cut,  Ham  set  himself 
down  on  the  bank,  took  uut  and  old  volume,  and 
was  soon  deep  in  his  book  as  usual  The  old  man 
finished  liia  work  alone,  and  having  got  all  ready 
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to  start  for  the  island,  he  gave  Ham  a  call  to  step 
into  the  canoe*  Three  times  calling  roused  Ham 
ffom  hiabook,  evidently  Very  loth  to  leave  it.  The 
oM  man  saw  that  his  eon  did  not  care  to  be  disturb- 
ed, and  wishing  to  please  him  in  every  thing,  pro- 
posed that  the  boy  should  sit  on  the  bank  and  wait 
his  return.  Ham  caught  at  (he  word,  and  before 
his  father  had  fairly  pushed  off,  he  was  fast  as  us- 
ual to  his  book.  How  long  he  remained  there  it 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  Ham  Cass  was  not 
very  apt  to  measure  the  time  when  he  had  a  book 
in  his  hand,  he  was  roused  by  the  sharp  crack  of 
a  rule,  a  loud  whoop,  and  a  scream  of  mingled 
fear  and  pain.  He  looked  up ;  the  island,  which 
at  the  near  end  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
where  he  sat,  was  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
tail  rank  grafts,  very  few  trees,  and  no  brush- wood 
vjf  any  consequence ;  so  that  from  the  high  bank 
lie  could  command  a  view  quite  across  the  island : 
through  this  grass  he  saw  his  father  running  for 
ti(e,  pursued  by  a  tall  Indian.  The  old  man  gain- 
ed the  shore  opposite  to  where  his  sqn  stood,  the 
Indian,  tomahawk  in  hand,  close  behind.  "Fire ! 
lire!  boy,"  shouted  the  old  man.  The  boy  seized 
his  father's  rifle,  which  the  kind  old  man  had  left 
behind  lest  harm  should  come  to  the  boy,  and  he 
having  nothing  to  defend  himself;  he  fired,  the 
ball  skipped  along  the  water,  far  below  the  island 
and  twenty  yards  from  the  mark.  The  Indian 
raised  a  shout  of  triumph,  the  white  man  a  shriek 
of  despair ;  still. he  had  one  chance  ior  his  life,  he 
might  reach  the  canoe,  and  push  off  before  the  sav- 
age could  overtake  him ;  he  gains  it,  but  the  Indian 
is  close  at  hand ;  one  push,  the  light  bark  floats 
upon  the  stream,  he  springs  in.  grasps  his  paddle, 
but  e'er  it  touched  the  water,  the  tomahawk  came> 
whizzing  through  the  air,  and  buried  itself  deep  in 
the  old  man's  skull.  With  an  exulting  shout  the 
savage  sprang  upon  his  falling  enemy,  and  plung- 
ed the  knife  into  his  heart ;  and  while  the  poor  boy 
was  trying  in  vain  to  fire  the  rifle  which  he  had 
hastily  loaded,  he  saw  the  scalp  torn  from  his  fa- 
ther's head  by  the  Indian,  who  again  raised  his  loud 
war-whoop.  Then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  at- 
tempts or  the  boy  at  revenge,  he  tossed  the  scalp 
into  the  air,  catching  it  as  it  fell ;  repeated  the  feat 
again  and  again,  shouting  and  whooping  all  the 
while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  gratified  ferocity.*? 

Ham  Cass  stood  gazing  on  the  murderer  of  his 
father  as  if  the  frightful  spectacle  had  turned  him 
into  stone ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  heard  the  ramrod 
of  the  Indian  ring  in  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  that  the 
boy  recollected  that  his  own  scalp  could  only  be 
saved  by  putting  the  high  bank  betwixt  him  and 
the  Indian's  rifle.  He  ran,  without  knowing 
whither, — chance  directed — he  took  the  road  to- 
wards Harmer,  the  settlement  four  miles  below  ; 
but  e'er  he  had  passed  half  the  distance,  at  a  sud- 
den turn  in  the  road  he  came  upon  a  scouting  party 
— Bill  Taylor,  Jim  Johnson,  and  myself, — who 
were  out  on  a  tramp.  "Halloo !  Ham  Cass,"  said 
Taylor,  "is  that  you?  What  brings  you  so  far 
from  your  books  and  cousin  Betsy  ?  a  rifle  in  hand, 
too!  Have  you  taken  to  the  woods  at  last  like  a 
man?  Why  Ham  Cass,"  continued  he,  observing 
Chat  the  boy  made  no  answer,  "what  is  the  matter, 
that  you  stand  there  staring  like  a  stuck  pig ;  are 
you  dreaming  ?" 

M  Dream ! — Dream  !"  murmured  the  boy,  in  a 
low  unnatural  voice.  "  Dream  ;  yes  it  was  a 
dream ;  that  shout,  that  yell  of  agony,  the  toma- 
hawk that  crushed  his  skull,  it  was  a  horrid  dream, 
a  fearful  dream."  •*  Boy,  you  arc  dreaming  yet, 
and  talking  in  your  sleep,  wake  up ;"  and  Taylor 
gave  him  a  rude  shake.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
old  fellow  use  the  boy  so  roughly,  and  spoke  up  ; 
••Let  him  alone,  Bill  Taylor,  let  him  alone,  he  will 
come  to  himself  in  a  bit ;  sure  something  is  wrong, 
see  how  his  eyes  stare,  his  hair  is  wet  with  sweat, 
the  veins  on  his  forehead  are  like  whip  cords,  and 
look  how  his  face  works.  Something  has  gone 
wrong.  I  pray  God  that  old  John  Cass  and  Betsy 
may  be  safe  and  well.  Hamilton,  my  poor  boy  1 
what  ails  you  ?  speak  out  we  are  all  friends."— 
••Friends!  friends!"  shouted  Ham,  catching  a 
hand  of  each  ;  "  are  you  my  friends,  true,  good 
friends  ?  then  you  may  jet  save  Rim ;  come,  come 
to  the  river, — to  the  river.  Oh !  for  a  canoe  ; 
where— where  shall  we  find  one?"  "Why,  if  that 
Is  all,  Ham,  our  canoe  is  hid  not  twenty  rods  from 
here  ;  but  tell  us,  boy,  what  has  happened." 

Hamilton  had  now  sufficiently  recovered  his  sen- 
ses to  give  a  confused,  though  pretty  intelligible 
account  of  his  father's  fate,  hurrying  us  all  the 
while  towards  the  river.  The  story  was  not  end- 
e4  when  we  arrived  Jat  the  bank.    Taylor  and  I 


soon  dragged  our  canoe  from  under  some  brush- 
wood where  we  had  hid  her,  and  we  all  took  to  the 
river.  Ham  now  finished  his  strange  story,  and 
Bill  Taylor  broke  out,  "  Did  you  fire  only  once, 
Ham?"  "Only  once," said  he,  "  I  tried  to  fire 
again,  but  the  old  thing — and  he  gave  the  rifle  a 
push — flashed  in  the  pan  again  and  again."  "Flash- 
ed," said  Taylor,  «« that's  queer,  too  ;  old  Swift- 
sure  did  not  use  to  behave  so,  let  me  look  at  the 
load."  He  fixed  the  screw,  and  drew  the  charge. 
••  No  wonder,"  said  he,  "  Swiftsure  did  not  go  off. 
Why,  boy  !  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  gun  going  off 
when  you  had  put  the  ball  and  wadding  first)  and 
the  powder  on  top  ?  Look  I"  turning  towards 
Johnson  and  me ;  "did  mortal  man  ever  see  a  gun 
loaded  in  such  a  way  ?  Old  John  Cass's  life  has 
been  fooled  away  by  a  poor  slip  of  a  boy  that  don't 
know  how  to  load  a  rifle."  Bill  Taylor's  compassion 
was  all  lost  in  vexation  and  contempt  for  a  grown 
man  who  could  not  load  a  rifle.  u  1  never  thought 
so  much  book  learning  would  come  to  any  good.-^* 
Twenty  years  did  and  not  know  how  to  load  a  ri- 
fle!" Taylor  went  on  grumbling  and  moaning, 
but  after  the  first  word  Ham  seemed  not  to  hear 
him ;  he  started  when  the  mistake  was  first  point- 
ed out  to  him,  and  looked  eagerly  at  the  charge, 
but  in  a  moment  his  face  became  calm  and  stern, 
he  sat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  immoveable  as  a  rock, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  Fletcher's  Island,  which  was  now 
in  sight.  A  short  pull  brought  us  to  the  spot ;  the 
Indian  had  gone  off  in  the  canoe,  but  we  soon  found 
the  body  ot  old  Cass.  He  was  quite  dead,  the  rifle 
had  hit  him  in  the  side,  it  was  only  a  flesh  wound, 
and  did  not  prevent  his  running  for  life ;  but  the 
tomahawk  had  done  for  him,  and  the  knife  pushed 
in  just  under  the  long  ribs,  would  no  doubt  have 
taken  the  life,  if  life  had  remained.  We  all  feared 
that  the  sight  of  the  body  would  drive  Ham  quite 
crazy,  but  it  did  not ;  indeed,  to  my  eye  he  seemed 
not  to  mind  it  at  all ;  he  looked  cold  and  indifferent, 
and  only  spoke  once  when  we  proposed  to  take  the 
body  to  the  house.  "No!  no !  to  the  settlement ! 
— to  the  settlement!"  We  agreed.  Taylor  said 
it  should  go  to  his  house,  and  be  taken  to  the  grave 
from  thence.  They  determined  to  land  Ham  and 
me  at  the  creek  so  that  we  might  go  up  to  the  cabin 
to  look  after  Betsy,  while  Taylor  and  Johnson  took 
the  body  to  the  settlement;  they  promised  to  send 
a  wagon  for  us  and  the  few  things  of  value  in  the 
cabin.  We  landed  accordingly,  and  took,  in  si- 
lence, the  path  to  the  house." 

The  old  man  is  buried,  and  a  bitter  interview 
ensues  between  his  niece  and  the  youth,  who  were 
betrothed.  The  latter  disappears  from  the  village, 
but  returns  in  the  evening  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  hunter  who  tells  the  story. 

The  good-natured  settlers  become  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  the  young  Cass,  and  a  scoutiug 
party  is  made  up  to  overtake  and  bring  him  back, 
if  possible.  The  expedition  gives  rise  to  a  variety 
of  wild-wood  incidents,  which  enliven  the  action  of 
the  story,  and  develop  more  than  one  striking 
character  with  the  most  happy  originality.  Some  of 
these  animated  episodes  we  shall  take  another  op- 
portunity of  quoting.  The  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
we  leave  our  readers  to  learn  from  the  book  itself, 
to  which  these  extracts  will  be  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

At  thfu  moment  some  one  touched  my  arm ;  I 
turned,  it  was  Ham  Cass.  "This  way,"  said  he, 
and  he  Walked  rapidly  towards  the  woods.  I  fol- 
lowed, we  were  soon  deep  in  the  woods  on  the 
way  towards  the  Cnss  cabin ;  I  tried  to  say  some- 
thing to  him,  but  when  he  turned  his  cold  stony  eye 
upon  me,  I  could  not  speak.  I  had  known  that 
boy  from  a  child  ;  he  was  always  gentle  and  shy, 
but  very  kind-hearted,  and  willing  to  do  any  thing 
that  did  not  take  him  too  long  from  his  books  ;  but 
now  there  was  a  something  about  him  I  could 
not  understand — a  firm  determined  look,  a  cool, 
decided,  self-confident  way,  not  at  all  natural  to 
him,  and  which  I  confess,  daunted  me  a  little.  At 
length  we  came  to  the  cabin  j  Ham  stopped  in 
front,  and  took  a  seat,  I  sat  down  beside  him. — 
"  Bait  Williams,"  said  he,  "  you  are  the  only  one 
that  has  not  cursed  me  for  my  folly  and  my  wick- 
edness in  the  murder  of  my  father.  I  will  prove  to 
you,  that,  bad  as  I  have  been,  I  am  not  so  bad  as 
she  called  me,— I  am  no  coward.  But  first,  Wil- 
liams, show  me  how  to  load  the  rifle,"  and  he 
handed  me  his  father's  gun,    \  took  it,  and  did  as 


he  desired  ;  he  watched  mc  closely ;  when  it 
done,  "  Now,"  said  he, "  let  mc  see  you  fire  a*  a 
mark."  I  showed  j>im  the  sights  along  the  barrel, 
and  explained,  as  well  as  I  could,  how  it  was  done 
"  It  is  too  dark  now,  Ham,  for  a  small  mark  ;  you 
see  that  blaze  on  the  tree,  I  will  hit  that ;"  I  fired 
and  hit  it,  "  Now,"  said  Cass, "  let  me  try."  He 
took  the  gun  and  loaded  it  carefully,  and  as  well  as 
the  oldest  hunter  in  the  territory  could  have  done. 
I  was  surprised ;  we  shall  see.  however,  I  thought, 
when  he  comes  to  fire ;  ne  has  campod  out 
somewhere  or  other  last  night,  and  his  hand 
must  needs  tremble.  I  was  mistaken ;  he  raised 
the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  as  his  eye  ran  along 
the  barrel,  the  gun  was  as  motionless  as  though  it 
lay  upon  a  rock ;  he  fired,  the  ball  hit  the  Tory 
centre  of  the  mark.  "That  will  do,"  said  he  \  "aud 
now,  Williams,  good  bye."  "But  Ham,  where  art 
you  going?  you  must  not  leave  me,  you  must  re- 
turn to  th£  settlement  and  see  cousin  Betsy."  "See 
her!  never ;— she  called  me  a  coward,  said  I  had 
no  feeling,  no  heart,  1  that  loved  her  as  my  own 
souL  This  she  said  when  my  heart  was  broken 
with  sorrow."  Here  I  interrupted  him;  "Nay, 
Hamilton,  you  must  think  no  more  of  this ;  she  has 
said  she  was  sorry;  she  was  crazy,  but  now 
she  longs  to  see  you,  and  to  beg  your  pardon, 
for  she  is  sure  you  will  forgive  lkue  cousin  Betsy, 
to  whom  you  have  always  been  so  kind."  M  Did  she 
say  this? — God  bless  ner  for  it,  butt  must  be 

fone  ;  look  here,  Williams,  I  have  provided  for  a 
unu"  He  turned  to  the  corner  of  the  hut,  and 
showed  me  his  powder  horn  and  bullet  bag  well 
filled,  a  small  bag  of  parched  corn,  and  a  venison 
ham.  '•  But  where  are  you  going,  what,  are  you 
to  hunt?"  said  I.  "  Where  am  I  going  ?"  echoed 
Ham, "  what  am  I  to  hunt  ?  Bait  Williams,  I  am 
going  to  the  woods  to  hunt  revenge.  You  thought 
me  a  boy,  an  unfeeling  idiot,  who  could  stand  by 
and  see  his  father  murdered,  and  never  strike  a 
blow  in  his  defence.  Now  hear  me:  may  the 
curse  due  that  murder  rest  on  my  soul  forever, 
may  disease  and  premature  decay  waste  my 
body,  and  remorse  and  everlasting  despair  prey 
on  my  spirit,  my  name  be  abhorred  while  I 
live,  and  my  memory  accursed  when  I  die,  if 
I  have  not  my  revenge.  No  human  threshold 
will  I  cross,  with  no  living  being  will  I  hold 
friendly  intercourse,  or  claim  companionship,  till 
my  knife  drinks  his  blood.  I  know  him  well,  I 
saw  his  face  and  figure  when  he  did  the  murder, 
and  this  morning  I  marked  his  tracks  upon  the 
sand ;  I  will  hunt  him  to  his  death ;  he  tore  off  my 
poor  father's  scalp, — kt  him  look  to  his  own !"  and 
be  ground  his  teeth  fiercely.  "Nay,  Ham,"  1  re- 
plied, "this  will  never  do;  a  young  hunter  like  you 
to  take  to  the  woods  alone ;  the  very  beasts  will 
destroy  you,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Indians." 
"Beasts  destroy  me! — beasts!  they  shall  be  my 
companions,  and  each  one  shall  learn  from  me  some 
new  and  bloody  lesson.  I'll  teach  the  hungry  wolf 
ferocity ;  the  bear  that  i*  robbed  of  her  whelps,  I'll 
teach  revenge;  with  the  beasts  will  I  live,  and  like 
them  will  I  die,  unless  I  have  my  revenge."  With 
these  wild  words  Ham  caught  up  his  bags,  should- 
ered his  rifle,  and  was  gone.  I  watched  him  tor  a 
moment  till  he  sprang  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  him. 

[From  the  Legends  of  a  Log  Cabin.] 
The  Huntbr's  Perils. — On  the  fourth  day, 
about  noon,  being  then  about  forty  miles  direct 
distance  from  H  ,  we  came  upon  the  trail  of  a 

large  body  of  Indians,  who  had  passed  there  theday 
before,  and  were  going  up  river,.  It  was  not  a  war 
party,  as  the  tracks  of  women  and  children  were 
mingled  with  those  of  grown  men.  We  followed 
four  or  five  miles,  when,  at  a  soft  piece  of  ground,  1 
caught  sight  of  a  foot-mark  I  knew  right  welL— 
'Twas  the  broad  flat  foot  of  the  Indian,  whom  we 
called  Broadfoot.  I  showed  it  to  Johnson,  who 
agreed  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whom  it 
belonged.  We  traced  it  along  till  at  the  top  of  a 
ridge  the  party  separated,  Broadfoot  and  four  others 
taking  a  course  directly  out  from  the  river ;  and  the 
others,  principally  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
still  following  up  the  stream.  Here  Johnson  and  I 
called  a  halt,  and  consulted  whether  we  should  fol- 
low Broadfoot  and  his  gang,  or  the  larger  party. — 
Johnson  was  for  the  latter  plan,  saying,  that  where 
there  were  so  many  women  and  children,  they  must 
needs  move  slowly,  and  we  should  easily  overtake 
them,  and  like  enough  take  a  scalp  or  two.  I  want- 
ed to  track  Broadfoot  still,  both  because,  I  longed  to 
tafee  the  scoundrel's  scalp,  and  because  I  could  not 
but  think  we  stood  the  best  chance  of  finding  the 
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boy,  by  keeping  on  the  trail  of  the  enemy  of  whom 
He  was  in  search.  Finally,  Johnson,  gave  in,  and 
we  follow  eel  the  smaller,  or  war  party. 

Poor  Jim  grumbled  a  good  deal  at  what  he  call- 
ed my  wrong-headedness.  4lThere  were  twenty 
or  thirty  tracks,"  he  said  ;  "they  were  going  slow, 
ami  by  night  we  could  have  overtaken  them,  and 
taken  a  scalp  or  two  at  least.  >  Even  a  squaw's 
scalp  would  nave  been  some  satisfaction;  nay,  a 
child's  would  have  been  better  than  nothing." 

<:What  on  earth  do  you  want  with  a  squaw's 
scalp,  much  more  with  a  poor  popoose's,  Jim  John- 
son ln  said  I. 

"  Wily,  Bait,  I  don't  want  a  squaw's  scalp,  nor  a 
popoose's,  if  I  can  get  a  warrior's ;  but  surely  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.    Here  we  have  been 
on  a  range  four  days,  and  have  not  had  a  shot  at  a 
red  skin — man  woman,  or  child — though  we  all 
know  the  woods  are  full  of  them.    It  is  too  bad  ;  1 
vow  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  settlement  there  has  not 
a  single  scalp  been  brought  into  Harmer  in  a 
month."    Johnson  went  on  grumbling  and  com- 
plaining, but  I  did  not  mind  him,  but  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  trail.     We  followed  it  steadily  and 
pretty  rapidly  till  night-fall;   we  then  camped, 
ughted  our  fire,  cooked  a  bit  of  bear  steak,  and 
went  quietly  to  sleep.    Next  morning  we  were 
early  on  die  trail,  and  followed  it  steadily  till  near 
noon ;  then  a  new  foot-mark  joined  it ;  i  gave  but 
one  glance,  'twas  Ham  Cass.    The  sight  of  the 
foot-marks  warmed  my  heart;  I  gave  a  glad  shout, 
and  followed  the  trail  with  renewed  energy.    I 
did  not  lose  the  chance  of  bragging  over  Jim.— 
"  See,  Jim,  wasVt  I  right  after  all?    I  knew  the 
boy  was  true  breed,  the  genuine  old  hunter  blood 
is  in  him,  and  for  all  his  book  learning  it  will  show 
itself;  you  see  he  is  on  the  right  scent  now,  and 
my  word  for  it,  he  will  tiec  the  game."    Just  as 
Johnson  began  some  light  and  joking  reply,  I  heard 
the  shaip  crack,  crack,  crack— three  rifles.    John- 
son, who  was  a  step  or  two  in  front  of  me,  gave 
one  bound  right  up  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead  at  my 
feeC    At  the  same  time  I  felt  a  numbness  in  my 
right  leg  ;  I  too  was  hit.    I  looked  op  the  hill  side, 
live  Indians  were  bounding  down  at  a  great  rate. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  I  ran  for  life.    Luckily 
the  ball  had  not  touched  the  bone ;  in  a  moment 
they  were  all  after  me  at  full  speed.    I  gave  one 
glance  over  my  shoulder  to  see  how  they  were  com- 
iag ;  only  one  was  very  near  me,  and  if  I  could 
but  escape  him,  1  had  no  fears  for  the  rest,  for  on 
level  ground,  even  with  my  hurt  leg,  I  could  leave 
any  Indian  far  behind  me  on  a  short  race.    In  a 
minute  more  I  heard  another  rifle ;  I  glanced  be- 
hind.   The  Indian  who  was  nearest  me — and  be 
was  fearfully  near — stood  still,  groping  in  the  air 
with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell.    One 
of  his  companions  had  hit  the  wrong  mark ;  the 
Indians  saw  the  fatal  error,  and  filled  the  air  with 
their  yells.    I  ran  on ;  making  for  a  creek  we  had 
passed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  I  soon  found 
that  no  one  was  after  me,  but  there  was  little  safe- 
ty in  that ;  the  savapes  eould  not  look  at  my  trail 
-without  finding  that  1  was  wounded,  and  this  would 
encourage  them  to  hunt  me  down.    My  wound, 
too,  began  to  be  very  painful,  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  ne  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  creek 
without  a  rest ;  yet  I  scarce  dared  stop,  till  at  last 
I  came  to  a  sycamore  tree,  which  was  hollowed 
out  by  rot.    Here  I  determined  to  make  my  rest- 
ing place  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  this  hollow  I  can 
probably  remain  concealed,  or,  if  discovered,  sell 
my  life  dearly.    The  only  opening  to  this  tree  was 
about  four  feet  from    the   ground,   scarce  large 
enough  to  permit  a  man  to  crawl  in  ;  once  in,  the 
space  would  easily  permit  a  dozen  men  to  stand  at 
ease.    I  crept  in  and  began  to  take  a  regular  sur- 
vey of  my  little  fortress.    I  found  there  were  se- 
veral small  holes,  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  one,  near 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  where  a  limb  had 
broken  off,  which  was  larger  than  that  at  which  I 
had  entered.    Here  I  rested  for  some  time,  and 
having  plucked  some  leaves  as  I  went  through  the 
woods,  I  now  chewed  and  applied  them  to  my 
wound  with  great  relief.    You  may  well  suppose  I 
kept  a  good  look  out  all  the  while,  lest  the  savages 
should  come  on  me  unawares.  I  had  watched  there 
for  more  than  an  hour,  when  I  caught  sight  of  them 
following  my  trail.    The  first  was  a  chief,  a  large, 
tall,  powerful  fellow,  with  a  feather  in  his  high  tuft 
of  hair,  medals  on  his  breast,  and  Wampum  beads 
hanging  in  strings  from  his  dress.   At  his  belt  hung 
a  fresh  scalp,  which  I  knew  could  only  be  poor 
Johnson's.    He  was  followed,  in  Indian  file,  by  six 
others :  slowly  and  cautiously  they  advanced  on 
the  tied,  till  they  came  within  fifty  feet  of  the  tree. 


Here  they  halted,  and  I  could  have  picked  one  off 
very  easily,  but  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  see 
what  plan  they  would  adopt.  After  some  whisper- 
ing and  gesticuhting,  two  of  the  Indians  were  de* 
tached,  and  made  a  circuit  round  the  tree,  appar- 
ently to  discover  whether  the  trail  led 'beyond  it. — 
When  they  had  completed  their  round  and  joined 
their  companions,  they  held  another  Ion"  talk; 
finally,  three  raised  their  rifles  and  fired  at  the  hole 
in  the  tree.  One  of  the  balls  only  entered  the  hole, 
but  as  I  took  good  care  to  be  out  of  range,  it  did  no 
harm.  Again  they  held  a  talk ;  they  seemed  ir- 
resolute what  to  do,  and  I  began  to  think  they 
would  leave  me,  but  such  was  no  part  of  their 
intention.  I  saw  them  again  raising  their  rifles  for 
a  shot,  when  a  plan  entered  my  head  by  which  I 
hoped  to  get  two  lives  at  least;  so  when  they  fired 
I  gave  a  furious  scream,  as  though  wounded,  and 
then  began  to  groan ;  at  first  very  loud,  and  finally 
slowly  and  roftly,  as  though  just  dead.  The  stra- 
tagem had  its  effect.  At  the  first  scream  the  Indi- 
ans gave  a  shout  of  triumph,  and  then,  as  they 
heard  the  groans,  they  advanced  towards  the  tree. 
Still  their  natural  craft  did  not  entirely  desert  them, 
for  they  crept  on  very  slowly,  stopping  every  now 
and  then,  and  listening  with  ea^cr  attention.  Fi- 
nally, the  head  man  stood  beside  the  opening,  he 
poked  in  his  rifle,  moving  it  about;  then  he  thrust 
m  his  head ;  and  just  as  he  was  fairly  in,  I  fired, 
and  blew  the  top  of  his  head  all  off.  He  fell  for- 
ward, his  body  blocking  up  the  hole.  In  an  instant 
I  sprang  on  him,  wrested  the  rifle  from  his  dying 
grasp,  pointed  it  from  one  of  the  small  loop  holes, 
fired,  and  another  Indian  was  dead  beside  his 
Chief;  the  others  gave  one  yell  of  despair,  and 
took  to  trees.  There  was  now,  for  a  while,  a  ces- 
sation of  our  warfare.  The  Indians,  each  hid  be- 
hind some  neighboring  tree,  were  concealed  from 
me^and  did  not  seem  very  much  inclined  to  leave 
their  covert.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  busy  rifling 
the  dead  Chief.  The  gun  I  had  taken,  and  which 
had  already  done  me  such  good  service,  I  found,  on 
looking  at  it,  was  Johnson's ;  the  savage  had  a 
well  filled  bullet  pouch  and  a  horn  of  powder ;  the 
ammunition  was  of  immense  importance  to  me,  as 
I  had  not  above  a  dozen  charges  left,  and  there  was 
no  telling  how  long  this  fight  might  last.  I  also 
got  a  lagge  bag  of  parched  corn,  and  a  small  (pity 
it  was  so  very  small)  flask  of  whiskey.  Having 
secured  these  Valuable  spoils,  I  resumed  my  quiet 
watch  of  the  savages. 

The  sun  was  near  setting,  when  I  saw  them,  at 
a  signal,  fly  each  from  his  tfte,  and  take  refuge  be- 
hind a  small  rise  in  the  ground  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  from  my  tree.  Here  they  were  out 
of  my  sight,  and,  what  was  worse,  they  could 
creep  round,,  and  approach  on  either  side  without 
my  knowing  where  to  look  for  them.  "  This," 
thought  I,  "  will  nsver  do ;  I'll  see  if  I  can't  break 
up  the  council  they  are  hofcli  ng,  or  at  least  get  an 
idea  of  what  they  are  about."  I  began  to  climb  the 
sides  of  the  tree.  As  the  rot  had  eaten  in  irregular- 
ly, it  left  a  good  maajr  knots  and  knobs ;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  my  lame  leg,  I  made  out  finally  to 
reach  the  upper  hole.  Cautiously  I  poked  my  head 
out,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  I  could  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  my  enemies.  There  lay  the 
whole  five,  their  heads  together,  talking  and  point- 
ing, evidently  hatching  some  plan  for  my  destruc- 
tion. Having  satisfied  myself  that  from  the  top  of 
my  fort  I  could  hit  one  of  the  savages,  I  descended 
again,  and  fastening  one  end  of  my  bolt  to  my  side, 
and  tying  the  two  rifles,  ready  loaded,  to  the  other, 
I  ascended  again.  Just  as  I  caught  sight  of  the 
savages,  two  of  them  made  off,  rolling  and  creeping 
along  till  they  were  out  of  range  of  my  rifle ;  then 
they  took  to  the  woods,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 
Here  was  another  hint  to  me  to  be  in  haste,  as  the 
varmin  were  sending  for  reinforcements.  Slowly 
and  carefully  I  pished  out  my  rifles,  and  resting 
one  in  the  crotch  of  tho  tree,  I  took  deliberate  aim 
at  the  nearest  Indian.  He  lay  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  my  ball  hit  the  very  centre  of  his  head.  His 
companions  sprang  on  their  feet,  gazing  all  around, 
evidently  at  a  loss  to  tell  whence  the  blew  came. 
As  they  stood  there  I  could  take  perfect  aim,  and 
in  a  moment  another  fell,  with  a  ball  through  his 
body.  The  second  shot  roused  the  remaining  Jn- 
dian  to  the  necessity  of  putting  shelter  between  him 
and  me.  He  sprang  behind  a  tree.  Here  he  re- 
mained a  long  time,  till  finding  ho  was  not  likely  to 
move,  and  knowing  that  their  reinforcement  could 
no*  be  far  distant,  I  determined  to  be  off.  I  went 
to  work  with  my  tomahawk,  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
tree  opposite  to  where  he  lay,  and  in  half  an  hour's 
time  I  coujd  creep  out,   I  then  hid  Johnson's  rifle,  I 


took  my  own  in  hand,  and  crept  softly  out  Tak- 
ing advantgkc  of  the  ground,  I  wasjsoon  out  of 
sight  of  the  Indian ;  then  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
made  towards  the  creek  with  my  best  speed.  I 
walked  more  than  an  hour  undisturbed,  and  began 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  reaching  the  creek  without 
further  danger.  I  had  gained  the  top  of  the  last 
hill,  and  the  creek  lay  in  the  valley  below ;  I  paus- 
ed for  a  moment,  and  looking  back,  I  saw  four  stout 
Indians  on  the  opposite  hill,  not  more  than  a  mile 
behind  mc.  They  must  have  seen  me  at  the  same 
moment,  for  their  loud  war-whoop  rang  through 
the  woods.  I  did  not  wait  for  another  loek  at  them, 
but  made  for  the  creek.  I  gained  the  bank,  plung- 
ed into  the  stream.  Oh  1  how  pleasant  was  that 
cool  water  to  my  parched  skin  and  burning  wound. 
I  swam  with  the  current,  which  was  pretty  rapid, 
till  at  a  turn  in  the  stream  I  saw  a  large  raft  of 
drift  wood.  I  struggled  towards  it,  and  diving, 
came  up  between  two  of  the  largest  logs.  They 
lay  so  dose  together,  that  I  could  barely  get  my 
eyes,  nose,  and  chin,  out  of  the  water ;  and  as  the 
logs  touched  a  few  inches  above  my  face,  I  was  in 
nearly  total  darkness.  Here  I  lay,  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  pain,  waiting  the  coming  of  the  sava- 
ges. I  soon  heard  by  their  shouts  that  they  wero 
near— were  descending  the  stream.  One  of  them 
came  on  the  raft ;  he  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
1  og  that  concealed  me ;  his  weight  pressing  my  head 
under  water— had  he  remained  many  minutes,  ( 
must  have  perished.  He  moved  onwards,  howayt 
er,  and  then,  like  an  old  otter,  I  poked  my  pose  QUI 
of  the  water  to  blow.  For  near  an  hour  I  heard 
their  shouts  near  the  raft,  then  they  began  to  grow 
more  and  more  -faint,  and,  finally  died  away.  I 
waited  some  time,  lest  some  straggler  might  have 
remained  behind.  At  last,  hearing  nothing  of  them, 
and  being  nearly  exhausted,  I  left  my  hiding  place, 
and  swam  into  the  open  stream.  It  was  quite  dark ; 
I  was  wet,  hungry,  and  lame ;  still  I  dared  not  rest, 
there  was  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  instant  flight. 
By  hard  tugging  1  detached  a  large  log  from  the 
raft,  and  drew  it  into  the  middle  of  thestream,  then 
laying  myself  at  full  length  upon  it,  I  began  tofloaj 
down  the  stream, 
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Professor  Silliman's  Appeal  in  behalf  op 
the  American  Journal  ow  Science.— We  noti- 
ced some  months  ago  this  appeal,  which  went  to 
show,  that  unless  more  liberal  support  were  ex- 
tended to  the  only  American  scientific  Journal,  ft 
was  in  danger  of  perishing.  See  bow  a  Priljs)i 
periodical  takes  it  up, 

[From  English's  (British)  Mining  Review  for  July] 
American  Journal  of  Science.  VoJ.  $8,  Rich. 
—"We  are  induced  to  notice  this  volume,  which  our 
want  of  space  would' have  otherwise  compelled  us 
to  defer  until  a  future  opportunity,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  containing  an  Address  to  the 
friends  of  science  and  knowledge  by  the  Editor, 
from  which  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
patronage  bestowed  on  the  work  is  insufficient  for 
its8upport. 

The  talents  of  Professor  SilUman,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Journal,  are  too  highly  ap- 
preciated on  this  side  the-  Atlantic  to  need  our  tes- 
timony, and  it  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
astonishment  we  learn,  that  a  nation  professing  a 
regard  for  literature  and  philosophy,  should  have 
been  so  indifferent  to  the  success  of  a  periodical, 
which  has  materially  conduced  to  raise  America  to 
the  rank  it  now  holds  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  appeal  is  addressed  to  his  own  country- 
men :  but  Professor  Silliman  is  entitled  in  the  hign- 
est  degree  to  be  considered  as  a  Citizen  of  the 
World,  there  being  few  parts  to  which  his  reputa- 
tion has  not  extended,  and  if  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  address  we  can  promote 
his  views,  it  will  afford  us  sincere  gratification. 

Then  follows  the  Address  of  Prof.  S.  aUuded  to 

above. 


The  Submarine  Vessel.— The  experiment 
with  this  machine  took  place  at  St.  Ouen,  as  pro* 
posed.  Tho  vessel  was  repeatedly  sunk  to  tho 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  re-appeared  on  the 
surface  at  different  points.  M.  Godde  de  Laincourt 
got  into  it,  and  remained  there  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  experience  the 
least  difficulty  of  respiration  during  his  voyage 
under  water.  An  official  report  upon  the  subject 
is  about  to  be  sumbitted  to  the  French  Govern- 
menU—lAtheneum.J 
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SUMMARY. 

Port  or  Liverpool. — The  immense  intercourse 
between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Liverpool,  will  dispense  us  from  the  i.ecessity  of 
any  apology  for  inserting  the  annexed  article,  de- 
tailing officially,  come  important  improvements  as 
to*  the  lights  and  buoys  off  that  port. 

[From  the  Nautical  Magazine,  far  September.] 
Improvements  in  the  Lights,  Boots,  Ice.  at 

the  Entrance  of  the  Port  op  Liverpool, 
Compass  Bearings. 
Dock  Office,  Liverpool,  June  30th,  1835. 

The  Trustee*  of  the  Liverpool  Docks  and  Harbor 
hereby  give  notice,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
cent surrey  of  Capu  Dennam,  R.  N.  the  following 
improvements  in  lighting,  beaconing,  and  buoying, 
of  the  approach  is  to  the  port,  will  be  in  operation 
on  and  alter  the  night  of  the  first  of  August  next, 

vie: 

Point  Lynus  Light. — This  light,  hitherto  so  situ- 
ated as  to  preclude  seeing  it  seaward,  and  merely 
shown  by  a  single  reflector  upon  the  long-shore  as- 
pects, will  be  advanced  to  the  pitch  of  the  point, 
and  exhibited  from  a  castellated  building  (with 
white  basement)  recently-  erected  thereon,  with  a 
powerful  steady  light,  of  the  natural  color,  produc- 
ed by  13  argand  lamps  and  reflectors,  ranging  over 
21 1  degrees  of  the  northern  and  south-eastern  hor- 
izon, at  an  elevation-of  128  feet  above  half  tide  lev- 
el, Tendering  it  visible,  in  dear  weather  6  to  7 
leagues  from  a  ship's  deck ;  or  within  1  leogue  of 
taking  up  the  N.W.  light  ship  of  Liverpool.  This 
light  ie  so  masked  for  local  inshore  effect,  as  to  ob- 
scure itself  when  brought  eastward  of  S.EV  1-4  & 
which  clears  the  Middle  House  1-4  of  a  mile,  or 
northward  of  N.  by  W.  which  clears  the  Dallas 
Books  1-4  of  a  mile,  and  indicating  when  you 
ought  to  tack  out  of  Red  Wharf  Bay. 

The  Formby  Floating  Light  will,  on  and  after  the 
game  night,  show  its  natural  color  with  increased 
«>wery  in  lieu  of  the  red  light  hitherto  exhibited. 

The  Rock  Lighthouse  will  exhibit  a  black  ball 
Above  its  balcony,  whilst  12  feet  water  remains  in 
the  u  Rock  Gut "  by  day ;  and  a  steady  light  (from 
a  lower  chamber  in  the  western  aspect)  will  indi- 
cate the  same  by  night. 

A  Floating  Beacon  will  be  moored  in  the  place  of 
the  present  fairway  buoy,  at  the  new  channel  en- 
trance ;  presenting  a  black  conical  figure,  bearing 
this  inscription :  "  To  New  Channel  E.  3-4  S."  and 
surmounted  by  a  large  black  ball,  elevated  23  feet, 
with  a  self-acting  Bell. 

AVie  Channel  Land  Mark.— In  order  to  render 
the  line  of  leading  objects  into  the  New  Channel 
more  available  in  hczy  weather,  or  accidental  ab- 
sence of  the  light  vessel ;  a  dark  bulky  fraine-w«;rk 
has  been  erected  on  the  high-water  shore  of  Form- 
by,  in  line  of  the  light- vessel  and  light-house. 

Hoylake  LighUumses. — These  buildings,  in  order 
Co  distinguish  them  more  effectually  from  the 
neighboring  houses,  will  henceforth  be  painted 
while. 

Dove  Beacons. — Two  beacons  will  appear  on 
Dove  PoinL  instead  of  one,  affording  a  leading 
mark  when  brought  in  line  upon  the  bearing  of  S. 
by  15.  for  passing  between  the  Dove  Spit  and  East 
Hoyle,  in  reference  to  the  eastern  entrance  from 
Hoy  lake. 

The  buoys  will  henceforth  be  distinguished  by 
the  initial  of  the  channel  or  bank  they  respectively 
r,  L  e.  F.  Formby,  C.  Crafty,  N.  New  Chan- 
[F.  Half-Ode  Bwatchway,  H.  Horse  Channel, 
Hellre  Swatch,  R.  Rock  Channel,  L.  Lake 
(Hoylake)  B.  Beggar's  Patch,  K.  Knowl,  (New- 
come.)  They  will  likewise  be  numbered  in  rota- 
tion. No.  1  always  denoting  the  outer,  or  seaward 
buoy  of  the  channel  its  letter  indicates;  and  the 
turning  point,!  or  elbow,  of  each  channel  will  be 
distinguished  by  a  perch  buoy ;  bearing  in  mind 
that  red  buoys  be  on  the  starbord  hand,  and  black 
upon  the  laroord,  when  running  in. 

Additional  Buoys. — Eighteen  additional  buoys 
will  be  laid  down  by  the  above  date  (making  56  in 
alt)  and  thus  disposed.  One  (red)  and  one  (black) 
on  each  side  of  the  New  Channel,  between  the 
present  buoys.  One  (red)  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
Jordan  Bank,  between  the  present  buoys.  One 
(black)  on  the  edge  of  Formby  Bank,  next  north- 
ward of  Crosby  buoy.  Two  (black)  on  the  Low- 
wader  edge  of  BooUc  sands.  One  (red)  on  edge  of 
Rip-rap*.  One  (red)  on  edge  of  Mockbeggar 
Wluu%  between  the  Dove  Spit  of  West  Wharf 
Boayt*  One  (black  and  white)  on  west  end  of 
Beggar*  Patch.    Two  (red)  on.  east  edge  of  East 
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Hoyle  Bank,  within  the  present^buoys.  Two  (red 
and  white)  on  the  west  side  of  Helbre  Swatch. 
Two  (black)  on  the  east  side  of  ditto.  One  (white 
with  black  stripe)  showing  the  fairway  of  Half- 
tide  Swatch  way,  1  mile  westward  of  Formby 
fairway  buoy.  One  (red)  on  the  end  of  Hoyle,  in 
Hoylake,  abreast  of  the  church.  And  a  black 
(Nun)  buoy,  (marked  K.  1.)  upon  that  part  of  a 
shoal  now  called  Jfewcome  Knowl,  which  has  lately 
grown  up  so  as  to  have  but  14  feet  water  upon  it 
at  low  water  springs.  This  buoy  bears  from  the 
N.  W.  light-ship  E.  1-2  S.  2  1-2  miles :  and  from 
the  New  Channel  floating  beacon  a  S.  W.  1-2  W. 
2  miles. . 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing  will  be  clearly  shown 
and  explained  in  the  forthcoming  completed  edi- 
tion of  Capt.  Denham's  Survey,  of  which  the  dock 
trustees  published  an  exact  chart  last  year,  under 
sanction  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  Admiralty. 

By  order  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Committee, 

H.  M.  Denham. 
Marine  Surveyor  to  the  Dock  Trustees. 

N.  B.— The  navigation  of  the  port  will  be  fur- 
ther assisted  by  an  arrangement  which  will  enable 
the  light- vessels  to  act  as  telegraphs, w hereby  ships* 
numbers  or  casualties  will  be  more  readily  trans- 
ferred to  the  town. 

"All  Baggage  at  the  risk  of  the  owners." 

— It  has  lately  become  very  common  for  incorpo- 
rated rail  road  and  steam  boat  companies  Co  adver- 
tise conspicuously,  in  the  above  words,  in  order  to 
screen  themselves  from  liability,  in  case  of  the  loss 
or  miscarriage  of  any  baggage  entrusted  to  their 
care.  To  test  the  legality  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  such  an  advertisement,  two  suits  have  re- 
cently been  instituted  against  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  Kail  Road  Company,  in  both  of  which  full  and 
ample  damages  were  given  for  the  plaintiffs.  An 
action  was  tried  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  in  the 
Superior  Court,  before  Chief  Justice  Jones,  in  which 
the  above  company  were  defendants,  and  Mr.  Ral- 
zamon  Belknap  was  the  plaintiff,  for  the  recovery 
of  a  trunk  entrusted  to  their  care  for  transportation 
to  Philadelplua. 

It  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that 
the  missing  property  had  not  been  left  in  the  care 
of  any  of  the  agents  of  the  company,  but  was  mere- 
ly placed  in  the  office,  while  the  plaintiff  was  pay- 
ing his  fare  as  a  passenger;  the  advertisement  an- 
nouncing that  the  company  were  not  responsible, 
&c?  was  also  read  in  caaru  On  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  it  was  contended  that  although  the  de- 
fendants did  give  notice  that  they  refused  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  property  falling  into  their 
possession  in  the  regular  course  of  their  business 
operation,  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority 
of  their  charter,  yet  their  edicts  were  utterly  futile 
and  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  liable,  both  in  equity 
and  law,  for  the  loss  or  destruction,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  of  any  chattels,  or  goods  belonging  to 
other  persons.  In  his  charge  to^he  jury  the  teamed 
judge  coincided  with  the  arguments  of  the  plaintiffs 
counsel,  and  the  jury  awarded  damages  in  the  turn 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  for  the  plaintiff.  So  that, 
all  baggage  is  not  at  the  owner's  risk. — [Mer.  Adv.] 

Naval. — The  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Com. 
Elliott,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  in  23  days  passage 
from  New  York,  officers  and  crew  all  welL 

The  St.  Louis  and  Vandalia  were  to  sail  on  a 
West  India  cruise  from  Pensacola  about  the  10th 
inst. — [Gazette.] 

The  ship  Meridian  at  Baltimore,  on  the  15th 
Sept.  lat.  45  63,  long  60,  passed  a  New  York  Pilot 
Boat,  standing  east — no  doubt  the  John  D.  Ayraar 
in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Bowen,  who  sailed  in  the  Cale- 
donia on  the  lsUulu — [Gazette,] 

We  learn  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
treat  with  the  Western  Indians,  have  returned  to 
Fort  Gibson,  after  having  successfully  accomplish- 
ed the  object  of  their  mission.  A  treaty  of  amity 
was  concluded  by  them,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaw b,  Osages, 
Senecasand  Gluapaws.  Nothing*  occurred  to  in- 
terrupt the  general  harmony,and  ail  parties  separat- 
ed "with  good  feelings. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  arrangement  will 
be  productive  of  happy  effects.  It  is  the  first  time 
these  wild  Indians  have  met  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. They  have  heretofore  kept  the  frontier  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  have  attacked  with  eqal  impar- 
tiality, citizens  of  the  U.  States  and  the  Indians. 

We  learn  that  there  are  three  families,  or  divi- 
sions, of  these  tatians,   who  inhabit  tfte  great 


Western  prairie.  These  are  the  Camanchcs,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  but  who  have  no  fixed  or 
permanent  villages,  and  follow  the  herds  of  buffa- 
loes, with  their  moveable  lodges,  sometimes  North 
and  sometimes  South  of  Red  River. 

The  Witchetas,  consisting  of  several  bands, 
some  living  North  and  others  South  of  Red  River. 
Those  North  are  the  Towecash  and  Wachos.— 
They  have  fixed  villages,  and  raise  corn  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  Kioways  are  the  third  family.— They  have 
no  fixed  residences,  but  wander  from  the  Cross 
Timbers  on  the  Arkansas,  Canadian  and  Red  Riv- 
er, to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  found  south  of  the  Red  River. 
As  many  different  terms  have  been  used  in  desig- 
nating these  Indians,  we  have  thought  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  remove  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  and  give  their  di- 
visions as  reported  by  the  Commissioners. 

From  some  cause  not  known,  the  Kioways  did 
not  attend ;  but  we  learn  that  a  deputation  of  their 
Chiefs  was  expected  at  Fort  Gibson,  to  give  their 
concurrencc  to  the  arrangement  made. 

We  further  learn,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
very  judiciously  inserted  a  provision  in  the  treaty, 
inculcating  the  desire  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Indians,  that  they  remain  at  peace  with  Mexico. — 
[Globe.] 

We  were  told  a  few  days  since  in  Washington, 
that  a  gentleman  of  Pans  had  left,  by  his  will, 
about  one  million  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  a  National  University  in  that  city.  We 
learned  also  that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
city  had  received  official  information  of  the  fact, 
with  a  copyjof  the  will.  The  Alexandria  Gazette 
alludes  to  the  rumor.  Could  not  the  National  In- 
telligencer satisfy  public  curiosity  on  the  subject? 
— [Fredericksburg  Arena.] 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  our  friend  of 
the  Arena,  that  we  believe  his  intelligence  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  We  learn  that  information  has 
been  received  by  the  government,  that  such  a  be- 
quest was  made  by  some  English  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  that  the  Bum  of  200,000  pounds  sterling 
will  in  all  probability  inure  to  this  city  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  University.  The  money, 
we  understand,  was  bequeathed  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  only  son  of  the  testator,  but  in  case  of  his 
death  without  heir,  to  go  to  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  above  stated.  That  contingen- 
cy occurred,  and  the  princely  legacy  accrues  to  the 
city.  It  is  probable  that  the  President  will  com- 
municate the  fact  to  Congress  early  in  the  next 
session. — [Nat.  Intel.] 

The  Intelligencer  of  {Saturday  also  contains  the 
following  paragraph  respecting  the  legacy:  We 
understand  that  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  aay 
that  the  English  legacy  of  200,0004,  was  bequeath- 
ed "to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  University  at  the  Seat  of  Government 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences."  The 
money,  we  are  informed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  ready  to  be  paid  over  con- 
formably to  the  will,  which  fact  he  has  communica- 
ted to  our  government,  with  a  copy  of  the  wilt 

Sale  op  State  Lands  at  Oswego. — On  the 
15th  insL,  the  Surveyor  General  sold,  at  Oswego, 
the  piece  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river;  em- 
bracing the  site  of  the  old  fort,  and  also  a  block  on 
the  west  side  of  First  street.  The  land  between 
First  street  and  the  river,  consisting  of  about  three 
acres,  sold  for  $108,175.  The  block  between  First 
and  Second  streets  was  divided  into  12  lots,  66  by 
100  feet  each,  and  the  whole  sold  for  $46,460-*-total 
amount  of  sales,  5154,635. — [Argus.] 

Canal  Tolls.— The  tolls  collected  on  the  New 
York  canals  for  the  first  week  in  October,  amount 
to  toe  sum  of  $60,034  93.  The  whole  sum  re- 
ceived for  tolls  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to 
the  7  th  of  October,  has  been  #1,154,000.— [Argus.] 

Accident. — Yesterday  as  the  tu.ent  of  a  train 
of  cars,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
was  imprudently  standing  on  the  outside  guard  of 
one  of  the  cars,  leaning  over  too  far,  came  in  contact 
with  the  railing  of  a  bridge,  over  which  the  road  pat- 
sea,  with  such  violence  as  to  cause  his  instant  death. 

[From  the  Oswego  (A*.  Y.)  Observer.] 
Census. — Agreeably   to  the  return  of  J.  H. 

Wright,  Marshall,  the  census  of  the  town  of  New 

Haven,  is  as  follows  : 
Total  number  of  inhabitants,  lo5J.    Males  799. 

Females  706. 
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[From  the  Chicago  American.] 

Of  the  numberless  letters  received  at  the  Poet 
Office,  of  inquiry  relative  to  this  town  and  country, 
one  has  been  handed  us  to  answer,  that  the  infor- 
mation here  given,  may  be  also  satisfactory  to 
other  strangers  who  are  making  similar  inquiries, 
as  well  as  to  the  writer  of  the  following,  who  dates 
from  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Few  intelligent  per- 
ncrsons  have  resided  here  many  months,  without 
being  severely  taxed  with  letters  of  this  description. 
Jonathan,  in  particular,  draws  largely  upon  th  eir 
liberality — is  minute  in  his  inquiries — and  most 
unconscionably  tedious. 

The  writer  asks, 

|.  "  What  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Chicago  at  the  present  time  ?" 

Four  thousand.    Three  years   ago  it  was  per- 
haps three  hundred.    Two  yenrs  ago,  six  or  eight  | 
hundred.    One  year,v$000.    And  now,  as  above, 
about  4000. 

2.  "  How  long  are  goods  generally  getting  from 
the  Atlantic  cities  to  your's?" 

They  are  now  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  commerce  of  thiB  im- 
portant metropolis,  will  soon  induce  the  proprietors 
of  lines  upon  the  Lakes  to  provide  some  other  fa- 
cilities than  those  now  possessed  for  expediting  the 
passage  of  vessels,  such  as  steamboats  stationed  on 
some  parts  o»  the  route  for  towing  them  through 
difficult  channels,  &c  Circumstances  will  render 
expedient  the  adoption  of  such  conveniences  as 
wih  place  the  average  time  of  transportation  from 
New  York  at  less  than  twenty  days. 

3.  M  Ho\e  great  a  portion  of  the  year  is  your 
navigation  closed  up  by  ice  V9 

The  Lakes  are  generally  ready  for  navigation 
about  the  first  or  middle  of  April,  although  vessels 
did  not  sail  from  Buffalo  last  Spring  (which  port  is 
closed  a  month  later,  generally,  than  others  on  the 
Lakes)  until  the  15th  of  May.  Navigation  usual- 
ly closes  about  the  last  of  November  or  first  of 
December. 

4.  "  How  is  the  ctimats  of  your  town  compared 
with,  say,  Albany,  New  York  ?" 

The  latitude  of  Chicago  is  the  same  with  West 
Point,  (N.  Y.)  The  climate,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  West  generally,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  East 
in  the  same  latitude.  The  cold  season  is  shorter, 
and  the  autumn  more  serene  and  less  rainy.  The 
sky  is  purer,  and  the  twilights  long  and  beauti- 

5.  "  What  is  your  highest  temperature  and  your 
lowest;  and  how  low  did  the  thermometer  sink 
during  your  coldest  weather  in  the  last  cold  win- 
ter ?w 

The  highest  temperature  which  we  have  known 
since  our  residence  here,  was  94  degrees.  The 
winter  before  last,  it  stink  to  38  degrees  b*low  ze- 
ro. Last  winter  to  22  degrees,  while  in  N.York 
in  sunk  to  34  degrees.  We  have  never  seen  a  se- 
ries of  observations  by  the  Thermometer,  by  which 
we  might  learn  the  mean  temperature  here. 

6.  "How  is  the  health  of  your  town  and  the  re- 
gion of  country  round  about?" 

Chicago  is  doubtless  the  most  healthy  town  of 
any  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  fevers  are  frequent,  such  a* 
are  common  to  the  West  generally ;  chiefly  bilious 
and  fever  and  ague.  In  the  winter  and  spring 
there1  are  some  cuses  of  pleurisy.  Consumptions 
are  not  indigenous  in  Illinois.  Tnc  country  at  pre- 
sent is  more  subject  to  diseases  than  the  town. 

7.  u  How  many  schools  have  yon,  and  of  what 
description  ?" 

We  have  three  pubHc  schools,  besides  a  private 
school  for  ladies,  the  former  of  which  are  supported 
by  the  interest  of  the  town  fund  arising  from  the 
ava{Is  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  this  township, 
which  fund  amounts  to  $40,000  bearing  interest  at 
10  per  cent,  per  annumJfln  respect  to  means  for 
the  support  of  education,  Chicago  is  more  bounti- 
fully supplied  than  any  town  or  city  in  Ihe  west, 


These  we  believe  to  be  the  quickest  trips  whr 
have  been  made  from  New  York,  via  the  Erie  Ca" 
nal  and  the  Lakes.  The  distance  hi  over  two  thou- 
sand nules,  and  the  passage  would  average  about 
one  hundred  per  day,  including  the  time  of  trans- 
shipment at  Buffalo,  and  other  stoppages  on  the 

the  schooner  Grectan,Captain  Stubbs,  of  Bucks- 
port,  arrived  at  that  place  on  Friday  last,  with 
a  few  goods  from  the  ship  Eagle,  stranded  at  Sable 
island.  TheQrccian  lost  an  anchor,  sprung  some  of 
her  spars,  and  drove  over  the  shoal  at  the  west  end 
Qf  the  Island.  A  small  schooner  fitted  out  at  Orland, 
Maine,  to  go  to  the  wreck,  was  lost  near  Gold&bo- 
rough,  in  a  gale  last  Tuesday ;  five  persons  drown 
ed,  one  saved. 

About  30,000  dollars  in  Value  of  dry  goods,  sent 
ftom  the  Eagle  to  Buckspott  and  Castine,  the  chief 
pert  of  which  Was  advertised  to  be  sold  this  day, 
at  Bucksport,  are  coming  to  this  port  under  a  new 
arrangement,  which  will  afford  the  owners  an  op- 
portunity of  identifying  their  goods. 

ttiTtrMiHotrs  Coal  ifc  Massachusetts. — The 
Taunton  Gazette  states  on  the  authority  of  a  let- 
Mr  from  Mansfield,  that  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal 
has  been  discovered,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Harden  in  that  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Providence  Railroad.  It  was  discovered  in  dig- 
ging a  well,  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  vein  being  more  than  six  feet  in  depth. 
It  is*  added  that  a  blacksmith  in  the  neighborhood 
has  made  trial  of  the  coal,  and  pronounces  its  quali- 
ty to  be  good. 

]?Xttsbu*jo,  Oct.  9.— T!rt  Rivftft.— We  Walked 


-_vvq  this  morning  to  look  at  the  river,  which  we 
found  in  excellent  condition,  and  saw  that  our  bu- 
siness men  were  improving  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed them.  We  counted  twenty-three  steam  boats 
lying  along  the  shore.  Nine  of  these  were  entirely 
new — some  not  quite  finished,  and  some  Just  being  ] 
finished.  Eleven  others  were  engaged  either  in  re- 
ceiving or  discharging  cargoes.  Among  others  there 
were  boats  for  Louisville,  Nashville,  Florence,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  places. 

Office  Board  or  Health.     . 

Charleston^  \M  Oct,  1835. 
The  Board  of  Health  deem  it  expedient,  in  or- 
der to  remove  any  misapprehensions  which  may 
exist  abroad,  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  City 
df  Charleston,  publicly  to  declare,  that  no  disease 
exists  m  the  city  of  a  character  calculated  to  excite 
the  least  alarm  j  and  that  the  Strangers*  Fever 
wnich  lately  prevailed  in  a  portion  of  the  City  on- 
ty,  has  entirely  abated.  Robert  Elfe, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Health. 


Heal™  of  the  Citt.— Within  a  few  weeks 
past  we  have  had  many  cases  of  fever,  but  not  suf- 
ficient to  cause  alarm,  or  to  amount  to  an  epidemic 
We  have  been  told  by  eminent  physicians  of  this 
dty.  that  the  eases  of  yellow  fever  which  have  fal- 
len into  their  practice  this  season  have  been*  more 
mild  in  its  form  than  has  occurred  for  many  years 
past.  We  trust  that  the  rain  which  has  fallen  yes- 
terday and  to-day,  will  enable  us  to  announce  short- 
ly that  our  city  is  free  from  all  disease.  Many  oi* 
our  city  papers,  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  good  inten- 
tions, have  been  rather  premature  in  inviting  stran- 
fere  back  to  this  city,  but  we  do  not  think  it  ad  visa- 
le  for  some  two  or  three  weeks  to  come.— [New 
Orleans  Union,  Oct  5.] 


ning  out  when  the  alarm  was  communicated,  she 
went  up  stairs,  and  probably  becoming  bewildered 
ih  the  smoke,  perished  in  the  fiaihes !  Such  are 
some  of  the  fruits  of  an  Irish  wake  in  Newark. 

MarxWhUlow.— This  man  who  has  grown 
gray  in  crime,  was  lately  convicted  at  Boston  of 
having  in  his  possession  a  large  amount  of  coun- 
terfeit bank  bills  of  different  denominations,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  banks  of  this  State*  He  wis 
sentenced  to  the  State  prison  in  Chariestown  for 
the  term  of  Ma  natural  life.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, he  committed  suicide  by  opening  the  jugu- 
lar vein,  in  the  Leverett  street  jail  That  fore- 
noon he  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  State 
prison.  The  Boston  Jj^pers  of  yesterday  infoitai 
as  that  he  left  in  his  cell  the  following  letter  to 
bis  wife.  How  true  it  is,  that  "  the  way  of  tfte 
transgressor  is  bard." 

My  dear  wife— (thon  best  of  woTmm)Mtt6»t 
deeply  do  I  regret  and  repent  that  I  had  not  lived 
agreeably  to  your  pood  and  sound  advice.  If  I  bad 
I  might  now  have  been  enjoying  your  Moil  society 
with  the  rest  of  my  friends.  Oh  I  how  I  cdtild  be 
hurried  on,  and  unbeknown  to  ybu,  I  cannot  cdd- 
I  ceiveybut,  alas!  so  it  is^  t  freely  forgive  all  my 
enemies,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  and  I  nope  wo 
may  meet  in  another  and  a  better  worM. 

From  your  affectionate  and  loving  husband, 

^  «     «  Mar*  Wifcsto*. 

N.  B.— Farewell  all  my  living  friends. 

Thursday  morning,  Oct.  15th,  1835.     M.  W. 


[From  (he  Newark  DaUy  Advertiser.] 

IltTEfeFERANCE,  GAMBLING,  FlRB  AND  DEATH  ! 

—A  horrible  climax,  but  as  natural  as  the  connect 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  A  shocking  illustration 
occurred  yesterday.  Between  IS  and  1  o'clock 
last  night,  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire, 
proceeding  from  two  dwelling  houses  in  Cluarry  I 
street,  occupied  by  several  Irish  families.  So  far 
as  we  have  heen  able  to  learn,  the  fire  probably 


°rl^TZn7  churchy  .nd  of  .hat  ^  I  J^^^r^aZ^/r^T^ 


nation 

There  are  five,  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 

The  above  are  some  of  the  inquiries  which  are 
reiterated  by  almost  every  mail,  and  it  is  thought 
an  answer  given  in  a  public  manner,  might  satisfy 
many  such  inquirers,  and  be  of  general  service. 

We  learn  by  the  Chicago  American,  that  good 
wens  received  m  that  place,  twenty  days  from  New 
York,  by  the  brig  Indiana,  of  the  Eagle  line,  and 
twenty-one  days  by  &*  •caooner  Agnes  Barton*— 


About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  (it  being  Sun- 
day,) one  of  the  Constables,  with  a  citizen,  m  pur- 
suit of  an  Irishman  who  escaped  from  the  Bergen 
County  Jail  on  Saturday  night,  entered  one  of  the 
houses  unexpectedly,  ana  surprised  a  party  round 
a  table  playing  cards  !  Other  circumstances  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  house  had  beejl  daring  the  I 
daya  scene  of  carousal  and  drunkenness. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  garret,  where  it  was 
bfobably  communicated  to  clothes  hanging  to  dry, 
I  by  a  eVtmken  woman  Who  had  been  up  seversil 


times  during  the  evening  and  night  witlf  a  light — 
The  boys  asleep  in  the  garret  were  wakea  by  the 
smoke,  and  communicated  the  fact  io  the  miserable 
inmates  below,  some  of  whom  Were  still  Over  their 
cups.  One  of  the  number,  w&  hear,  was  so  beast- 
ly drunk,  that  it  was  necessary  to  drag  him  but  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  Two  young  women,  we  are 
told,  were  found  in  very  little  better  condition. 


A  Panther.— On  Saturday  last,  Leonard  North 
thesonof.A.  North*  Esq.  of  Ohamplain,  went  * 
to  the  woods  in  persjnt  of  deer.  His  dogs  soon 
started  one  which  the  young  man  immediately 
shot.  He  directly  found  his  dogs  on  another1 
track,  and  from  their  noise'  and  running,  he  soott 
discovered  that  they  had  started  some  uncommon 
game.  He  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
spdt  where  he  first  killed  the  deer,  when  he  espied 
a  large  panther  in  a  tree,  looking  itoost  wishfully 
first  at  the  hunter  and  then  at  his  dogs — wagging 
his  tail  ready  to  leap  down  upon  .his  pursuers,— 
North  lost  no  time  to  retrace  Ms  steps,  and  odor* 
and  delibetately  climbed  up  into  a  Small  tree  with 
his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  taking  sight  at  the  head 
of  this  furious  beast,  put  a  ball  through  his  heau\ 
entering  under  one  or  his  eyes  and  coming  out 
upon  the  neck  near  the  shoulder. 

The  panther  came  down  the  tree  and  attempted 
to  escape— the  dogs  pursued  him  so  close  that  he 
took  refuge  in  another  tree.  The  young  man  again 
discharged  his  gun  at  the  foe,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground  badly  wounded,  still  the  panther  kept 
the  dogs  at  bay,  nor  was  he  so  far  disabled  as  to 
render  h  safe  to  come  riear  him  until  a  third  fire 
from  North  had  tamed  his  ferocity,  so  that  his  dogs 
could  prevent  his  escape.  He  was  killed  and  ta- 
ken out  of  the  woods,  and  weighed  one  hundred 
and  forty  two  pounds — one  of  the  largest  sized  pan- 
thers ever  kdled  in  this  country.— [Plattsburg 


tatakta* 


The  fft&ttie. 

She  lieth  bare,  in  nnveilHl  loveliness, 

Yet  nothing  naked  j  for  the  perfect  charm 
Of  beauty  and  of  symmetry  doth  drew 

Her  figure  in  a  raiment  bright  and  warm— 
A  jars  moat  spiritual,  which  doth  repress 

The  sensual  ere  of  sense :  with  aae  fair  arm 
She  leaneth  on  a  pillow,  softly  sinking. 
,.  And  her  sweedaoe  upturns  to  soma  veraptus 
The  other,  bending  with  a  rainbow  grace, 

Plays  with  toe  hindmost  tressea  of  her  hair, 
Over  her  shoulder.    Oh !  that  loro-toned  men ! 

It  beams  a  pensions!*  pleasure  on  the  an*; 
And  makes  us-crave  some  silent  dwelting-place. 

To  gase  and  live  on  k  for  ever  there ! 
A  lore-thouf  hi  stirs  her  mouth ;  and  o*er  her  eves 

Appears  the  memory  of  a  thousand  stjrhe. 
Her  rich-swell'd  bosom,  toward  her  while  coach  tur**di 

Spell  takes  the  eyelids ;  and  her  timst,  extended 
In  animate  perfection,  are  discerned, 

In  all  the  harmony  of  structure  blended. 
Pressing  eich  jSher'e  beamy  t  theft  hath  bura'd 

A  dream  of  fire  about  her,  wWcn  bath  entfsd  , 


And  now  she  looks  reposing  from  that  VSaoo, 
And  from  love's  dreamto  love  lavitisf  toft  trea#Wof|- 
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Vila  Bifid*,— By  kTn.  Sigourmg. 


S'lDDiiuei  twilight,  when  tb 
I  line  with  demur  fn 

Tbfoughth*  rali-Uca 


woodbine 


'•>,  fondly  or 

fn  hernia  (rained  them.  6n  Iwr  fiivnrflr  ec 
MUliy  bar  work  box  open,  and (he  book 
Thalia*  aba  read,  and  caral.u  near  Itaptgl 
"ighi  pen  had  tracd 
hlle  her  lover  apak 
„  _,  «_lact  which  hriura  " 

omit* 


Thai  dialect  which  brine* ._. 
-1'  '"   -  "-     -  n  ihe  pteui 

-ibjidhoodeh* 

Of  hope  end  joy. 


had  be 


Bow  Wrong  nod  beautiful ; 
Tiwi,  taking  In  it*  hand  th 
Tift  tendered  malndb*  nf 
XH.MllJIu 


Maekand 
B»-...» 


£h  u  doth  nmi  ihe  energie.  of  prayer, 
uld  iwell  ibe  boKBi,  when  a  maiden',  hud 
Wreeh  from  iu  young  flower  gathering,  gtrdeth  on 
That  harneav,  which  tho  muilater  of  death 
AlOOV  aalooteth — And  whose  power  doth  aid 
jj  HUT  the  Journey  of  ihe  wuflo  Heaven. 


AUBURN  AND  8YHACUSK  BAILROAD. 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 
■•■led  Prooociili  will  be  received  anil]  the  loth  day  ol 


Ofltshw  neii,  it  noon,  by  ihe 

awl  A«ent  nf  the  Aiibnrn  and  Syr 
!«/,!«  lb*  Grading,  Maaonry.r- ■ 


whole  or  any  sartor  the  work,  will  be  furnlahed  on  appli 
ration  11  the  (Mm  of  in*  Company  In  Auburn,  with  blinj 
forma  of  pnpoHli,  and  printed  apeclncalloiui. 

Tb.ennlr*( "■  '■■■  '  

•aeelfug  price 
•ibe*  la  to  lad 
In  rwadeiing  II 


eWagtaa,  end  when  to.  unite. 


Ixdlvldunli  who  hue  N 
■  «  rarnbdi  eatlafuu  <  y  rti 
wr  or  Superintendent)  of  tl 
*  «n>diiLm»  or  each  eon 


In  each  eecilon,  Including 


Giedtng,  Culverta,  aad  Bridge*,  ebould 

■a***  contrast,  and  It  la  rnqueeted  the*  un  tnuiiuMi.  i 

Bid*  wcofdlntly. 

The  pin)  of  the  dlflarent  ilruirtnrDe  will  he  ready  f 
tiaaiuiaUea  il  the  Office  efo maid,  by  the  lu  dayofO 
EDWIN  P.  JOHNBON, 

■iahuiarAur  3, 1 831. 


■Mine;  decided  lo  place  under  contract  Ihe  Dm  Airy  tulle* 
of  Ue  toad,  on  Ihe  15lh  day  of  December  null,  I'lopueala 
wli  be  received  el  their  OH«,  la  Hit  City  of  H*w-Of. 
leu*,  from  lb*  13th  of  November  lo  the  lith  day  of  De 
■aaahe*  neil,f«  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  Uie. ami. 

TbeHnp-nlmnHllcf  Engineer,  H.  8.  Smith,  will  he  upon 
Dm  crouad  to  five  enry  •iptenation  relative  to  Ihe  roan- 
net  nf  Making  Fropna*!*,  and  Mich  otucr  Information  u 
■u  be  ranalrat. 

"•"•■Hi 


iapartoftli*         „ _.  , „  ... 

... ._  ».  pstfecrjy  health*  through™,,  am  rang 

u  nf  the  moot  extanaAe  work  In  the 

o*.  nil  to  he  of  gnat  Importance  to  Contrac- 


durlog  Ik)  fatar*  progm  of  lie  mad. 

Tb*  roantry  thronih  wbjek  lb*  line  pteec*  ii  generally 
kafh  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healihy. 
^  H.  1.  HANBEY, 

Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  fc  N.  R*i)road-T* 
aWiaiii  OtVe,  M.  O.  k  M.  Railroad,  i     „.,  * 

_3_TAH.sa,i»».     ,^, n  1£  •;    SI 


II  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Eoauin, 
!w  London  Railroad  Company,  in  U 


loJcReuciiy,  aduunce 
id  wit!  be  divided  into  eo 


ed  Pmpocali 

-~,  Norwich  aw 

ciivof  flra*icli 

is  Grading  and  Ha 

«d,  axlendlng  fron 

tofvirioruilenc.the: 


aneandprofllee  wlllbe  oihlbiled,  and  the  llnopo 
on  ajjfjlirjiiioii  at  the  Enjlnoet'e  office,  in  Horwii 
be  work  to  be  cooAructetl  wlihaul  the  use  ofaphituoi 


JAMXSU0E1S,   \ 


.■?  OR  SAL 
containing  100  acre*  I  6 
vanand,  annually  ovei 
beauty  and  henkhlneee 
ceeu>d ;  and  II  may  be  pc 


VALUABLE  FAKht. 


y  lea**!  for  B 


if  by  null,  poet  paid,)  or°D.  K.  Wnor'IEaq.°offl( 


TO  TTJNHKE.  OODTTB. ACTORS. 

PrepoMl*  will  b*  received  by  malt,  or  olherwiee.  for  e» 
eteelfnf  ■  Tnnnel  on  Ihe  ■ummlt  of  the  Sandy  and  Bea  vH 
CenaJ.  The  Tunnel  le  S00  yarde  loni,  the  material  to  be 
removed  k  a  eon  aand-atiwe  rock,  the  hicheu  pan  or  lee 
rldae  IhroUEb  which  11  pastee  la  about  BO  feel  above  tie 
top  of  iba  Tunnel.  Ai  lie  deep  cuu  it  ihe  lermlnukm  are 
not  eiuvaled,  moat  of  the  malerlaJ  wilt  bavo  lo  be  r) 

■ved  Ihronek  abefuL    rmpoaala  moti  be  euonpultd 


We*>LI»bnn,  Ohio,  Bent.  IT,  1BU. 


'a? 


Wanted,  Immcdlalely,  «  Tunnel  Hlnera, 
nenwill  be  »h-ferrrd,j  SO  Drlllen,  50  Liahnnui,  an  in 
experienced  Mine  Blackunlthe,  on  Ihe  NewYork  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  aboa I  dve  mllei  rro*n  rbr  Ciiy.  Ubwtl 
•rant  will  be  liven,  and  oaah  paymenu  nnde  every  foil- 
nliht.  Apply  ai  Mr.  FOWLEia,  OL  John'eBaU.r'ranb- 
fort  enact,  New-York. 

JOHN  BUTTER,  Contractor 

fCT  Tb*  Albany  Am*,  Philadelphia  U.  B.  Oueiu  au 
Punaytinnlnn,  will  plenac  copy  Ihii,  and  aend  their  bill*  I. 
Ihe  Railroad  Company,  II  Wall  eireei,  New- York.    S3-I 


Wbeela  ofDRai|wi 
.■li*  of  2i,  Sj,  ^, : 


id3ilncbeidiami^r  ( 


PATENT  RAILROAD,  SHIP  AID  BOA* 
ePIKBe. 

•e  aaaonmeni  of  'Wruufhi  Spike* 
'"*1'"-  manufactored  by  '"■ 


fcj-  The  Troy  lr 

Kriboi'a  Patont  MachiiMry,  which  alter  tit.-  year."  •'< 
:ee.fuloperaiionnnd  now  almost  uiilveraaluae  In  the  U 


RAIL, ROAD  IRON. 

JJmnoftbe^Tj*4W,Ju*li*iaort»d 


110  WLANO  fc  ABPlrt  WALL, 


«  ateel  Bhovele  and  Bpadea, 

ISO     do       do      atael  Mend  Spadea, 
i|can*T  with  Pick  Aiea,  Churn  Drill*,  and  Ciow  Ban, 
el  pointed,  nude  from  S»l lab ury  refined  iron.    Porule 
by  huj  Aienu, 

WITBERELL,  AMES  A  CO, 

a  Liberty  etteet,  Naw-York. 
BACKUi,  AHE8  fc  CO. 
M— ytf  H  State  atiael,  Albany. 


RAILROAD  IRON  WORK, 

Or  *J  kind*,  tnide  lo  order  by  OOD WIN,  CL  AEK  fc  CO. 

"  itiraon,  N*w-Jer*ey. 
Cut  Wnuu,  Boiu,  AiLaa,  and  C»*  Bruiaa,  madi 
d  litlod  Lomplete,  at  ahott  notice,  and  fair  nil cea. 
Orde n  nddrowd  lo  the*  ai  Patenon,  1*.  J,m  Si  Brow 
net,  N.  Y  ,  will  ineetlwith  IniBMdlalB  auenllon. 
Ptlanw,  Am.  19,  IBM.  ji— ly 


RAILROAD  CASTINGS, 

I  It  WARD,    Proprietor  of  the  Alba 
nace  and  Mar.blno  Bbop,  wi 


Railroad  Coroponlc*  may  lie  aupplied  with  Spike*  hav 

with  UpiKia  mad*  alike  abovi 
purpoae  they  are  round  inval 
mors  than  doable  any  couimr 


named  facUKy— for  t 


Bf  Spike,  at 


P.  A— Railroad 
Ilk  tho  daily  inci 


HENRY  BURDEN,  Agent. 

eet,Kew- 
M,  Baiti- 


Br  RV  EYING  AND  RNGIBBEiRISjO 

IMSTRl'MtilSTB. 

E^Tko  (ubecrber  muoftcture*  til 


inov*  Factory  are  recommended  to 
)  any  thing  ol  the  kind  now  in  um 
i  mad*  fullsiie  under  ihe  head, 


Bmldtrofa  lupiritn-  alytt  of  Ftainger  CanferSa, 

No.  SM  EliHbMb*tre(i,  sear  BIteckor  itretl, 
Rnr-Tork. 

tl"  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  woold  do  Welti 
enarnluo  theaa  Car* :  *  apocimen  of  which  may  ho  aee 
onthntpan  of  ibe  New-York  and  Hailatn  Rnilroa 


'S3 


inac'Ibcre 
lew-aora.  will  be  promptly  alien 

CAP-SFRIMOH. 

Flange  Tina  turned  complete. 
ROGERS,  KETCUVH  k  OB 


ida  of  In.rru 

t prloclplea of  «.»risc(ion  and  (;o-imt'iiftinu)  aayirnr 
ori^l  ni  mFinuraciuredlntbe  United  State.;  aaverai  of 
■bicli  arc  entirely  meet .  among  which  are  an  Improved 
ompaaa,  with  *Tele.cnpt  attached,  by  which  lUtMCU 
)  taken  wirb  or  without  Lb*  um  of  ihe  needle,  with  car- 
et accuracy— alao  a  Railroad  Goniometer,  wii»  two  TnJ 
mope*— and  a  Leveling  In.trumeni,  with  ■  "inlnnnii 
aachtd,  particnleriy  puinpwd  i„  Raiiro^  purpoeea. 
WM.  J.  YOUNG,  *^ 
IdatheraatlcaJ  ln.uiur.ent  Maker 

Ho.  B  Dock  it.,  Faliadolphhi. 
The  fallowing  recoraraendarloa.  are  re.peeifajly  niv 
kl*d  lo  Engineer.,  8ur-eyar>, and  olhcrainiercatad. 

In  reply  to  Ihylnqalriaarupecilngiheiniirnaenu  nan. 
.ractaraJby  thee,  now  in  uh  on  ,h,  lalUmor.  „,j  Ohio 
Railroad,  I  cheerfully  Turnlih  thee  the  To  I  lowing  Info*, 
or  the  de  rerun  i 

Thee*  area)  lei 
Engineer  and  Gi 

Both  Level  a  ai 
havaln  feci  need 
to  which  all  font 

I  have  found  i 


lCompa«"l*  eight 
"Jh  the  oertlcD  of  Ik* 

good  repair.    Th«» 


iftha  kind  ire  iTab'le.    "',J,'™■" 
thy  pattern,  for  the  later*  and  con 

J  by  my  **>i»tant.  generally,  la 

t      i  ^      -Im|wovtdCompaji.ie.upertor 

iherde*crlpUonol Goniometer  that  we  have  **| 
laying  the  rail,  on  tnij  Road.  '"' 

natrumenl,  more  reoenlly  Improved  with  arever 
•enpe.  In  place  of  the  vane  aighia,  leave*  the 
•  ecarceiy  any  thing  to  dealre  in  the  rormetion  « 
mc*  olthe  Compa...  U  I.  indeed  the  mourn*? 
dented  to  lateral  angle.  orany,impl.  anaehaao 
,nt  .hut  I  have  yet  aten,  and  I  cannot  but  oeli*t. 

^nknown^MnVitwrfl^Xhry 
onaurvevn..  ■  ^    * 


Renntciiullf  tby  Irlend, 
JA^EB  P.  Sf  ABLeA,  Snp'iorConHrodon 

PhDidelphla,  February,  Ibu'. 

ImprovedCompa*.,'.  I'can'aaf.Jv 
«y  I  belJeve  II  to  be  much  eur-rlur  *W^E2f£Zt 
oriha  kind,  now  la  uh,  and  aa  auch  ms*icb**rrgjly  i*. 

E.  !1.  DILL,  Civil  Engineer. 
Qerraantown,  February,  l«ii 
For  a  year  pact  I  have  need  Inamunuu  made  br  air 
T.J.  Yonng,or  fhlladelphla,  In  which  he  baa  comlnwd 
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fc5-Si»  Last  Pass. 


Fikst  AssuiL  Report  or  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railboid  Company.— We  are 
highly  gratified  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  First  Annual  Report  of  this 
Company.  When  we  take  into  considera. 
lion  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  this  truly 
magnificent  work,  we  are  only  surprised 
that,  with  all  the  perseverance,  industry, 
and  ability  of  those  few  firm  friends,  who 
have  stood  by  it  through  good,  and  through 
evil  report,  so  much  progress  has  been 
made.  It  is  no  small  matter,  in  a  work 
like  this,  and  through  n  section  of  country 
so  tittle  known,  (and  less  cared  for  by  many 
of  the  more  favored  J  to  make  good  the  first 
campaign.  There  are  always  timid  and 
doubting  friends,  who  often  do  more  injury 
than  open  and  bold  opponents.  There  are 
almost  always  innumerable  private  inte- 
rests to  be  adjusted,  and  strong  prejudices 
to  be  overcome,  which  tend  to  retard  the 
progress  of  such  works.  Yet,  notwith. 
standing  all  these,  and  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition of  the  Canal  interest,  or  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  tiring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canal,  the  Company  is' now  ready  to  put 
40  miles  of  the  Road  under  contract,  and 
probably  as  much  more  will  be  ready  this 
fall  or  early  in  the  spring. 

By  this  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  are  not  of  the 
magnitude  which  has  been  [apprehended, 


and,  even  by  many,  asserted.  The  Com- 
pany intend  first  to  construct  those  sec- 
tions which  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  other  improvements  10  best  advantage, 
before  the  whole  line  is  completed,  that  the 
investments  may,  at  f.n  early  period,  be- 
come productive.  This  is  undoubtedly  ihe 
true  policy,  as  it  will  not  only  give  value  10 
the  stock,  but  also  confidence  in  the  early 
completion   and   ultimate  success    of  the 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  eminent  En. 
gineers,  which  accompanies  that  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  must,  we  feel  confident, 
remove  the  doubts  of  all  intelligent  and 
reasonable  men,  as  to  its  entire  feasibility, 
whether  ihey  be  in  favor  or  opposed  to  the 
construction  of  ihe  work  ;  and  .it  will,  most 
assuredly,  stimulate  to  renewed  activity, 
those  of  its  friends  who  have  never,  even 
the  darkest  period  of  its  history,  relaxed 
their  efforts  to  enlighten  those  who  doubted, 
and  to  insure  its  early  completion, 
ask  for  this  Report  a  candid  and  di; 
sionate  perusal,  especially  by  those  who 
bove  heretofore  given  the  subject  any  tltinj_ 
but  the  light  of  their  countenance,  and  ihe 
jSiJ  of  their  ability. 
V^ie  Railroad  and  Canal  Map.— The 
period  at  which  the  second  edition  of  thi 
Map  was  to  be  published,  has  long  since 
passed  ;  but  the  work  is  not  yet  even  ready 
for  the  press.  We  regret  exceedingly  this 
delay,  as  daily  calls  are  made  for  it.  Yet 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  fiom  the  Engineers  and 
other  gentlemen  having  the  charge  of  the 
various  Railroads,  such  statements  as  we 
desire  to  publish. 

As  it  is  about  the  season  for  the  publication 
of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  different  Com- 
panies, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  dupli- 
cate copies  of  each  Report  should  be  for- 
warded to  ui,  at  ihe  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod, as  well  for  publication*!)!  the  Journal, 
as  for  the  use  of  the  Map-,  and  we  would 
therefore  respectfully  request  ^out  frisird*, 


on  each  Railroad  and  Canal,  who  have  not 
already  furnished  a  description  of  the  work 
under  their  care,  to  forward  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  will  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  work 
as  it  now  is,  and  also  as  it  is  designed  to 
be  when  completed.  We  ask  this  precise 
information  not  only  for  our  own  use,  but  . 
also  for  the  use  of  others ;  and  especially 
for  the  use  of  gentlemen  abroad,  who  look 
with  much  interest  to  ibis  country  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  Rail- 
roads, as  will  be  seen  hy  the  annexed  extraei 
of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Leiptig. 

"  Leipzig,  26  Aug.,  1835. 
"  The  writer  of  these  lines  being  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Board  or  Directors  of  ihe  Leip- 
zig and  Dresden  Railway  Company,  feels 
much  interested  to  know  what  is  going  for- 
ward with  you  in  this  line  of  undertaking, 
and  would  thank  you  very  much  for  gather- 
ing and  forwarding  the  new  publications 
which  appear  in  your  country  in  relation  to- 
this  subject;  .(the  Railroad  Journal  is  in 
our  possession  already.)  A  few  days  ago, 
we  have  been  told  that  one  of  your  Compa- 
nies (the  Boston  and  Providence,  or  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio)  had  published  a  Re- 
port, like  those  of  the  Manchester  and  Li- 
verpool Company,  elating  the  receipts,  ex- 
penses, Ace,  and  it  would  be  highly  interest- 
ing to  us  to  have  it.  If  you  hare  an  oppor- 
tunity 10  procure  it,  or  any  other  statements 
of  this  nature,  you  would  highly  oblige  us." 
We  shall  be  much  gratified  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  communicating  the  desired  inform- 
ation, for  any  gentlemen  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  forward  their  Reports  in  pamphlet 
form;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  publish 
hereafter,  in  the  Journal,  a  part,  or  the- 
wAofc  of  every  Report,  which  has  in  it  any 
thing  which  we  think  may  be  useful  10 
those  interested  in  Railroads. 

We  now  have  on  hand  many  documents, 
from  which  it  is  our  intention  to  make  co- 
pious extracts. 


Couth  actors. — The  ad- 
vertisements of  the  Baltimore  and  Susyue- 
hannah,  and  the  Wrightsville  and  York 
Railroad  Companies,  published  in  this 
number  of  ihe  Journal,  will,  we  presume, 
receive  proper  attention  from  those  of  our 
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business. 
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are  engaged  in   that  line  of 


Fair  Play  is  the  Jew*l.— A  worthy 
and  valued  correspondent  of  ours  says,  in 
referring  to,  the  letter  of  £.  F.  Johnson, 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Rail- 
road Journal,  "  It  struck  me  as  singular 
that  you  should  publish  this  criticism,  with, 
out  having  printed  the  document  to  which 
it  refers,"*— and  it  was  as  surprising  to  us 
as  to  our  correspondent,  that  we  had  so 
long  omitted  to  republish  the  "  Document," 
or  Report  of  Messrs.  Jervis,  Hutchinson, 
and  Mills,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Ca- 
nal Board  in  March  last. 

We  were  indebted,  at  the  period  of  its 
publication,  to  Mr.  Jervis  for  a  copy,  which  I 
we  marked  for  publication,  but  which  was 

Ct  into  pigeon  hole  No.  1,  instead  of  the 
ads  of  the  eompositor,  where  it  securely 
rested  until  we  were  induced,  from  reading 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  to  examine  the 
files  of  the  Journal  for  the  Report  of  those 
gentlemen,  when,  Lo !  it  was  not  there.  As 
our  object  is  to  elicit  the  truth,  for  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  not  to  oblige  any  one  man, 
or  set  of  men,  we  shall  republish,  in  our 
next  number,  the  Report  of  Messrs.  Jervis, 
Hutehinaon,  and  Mills ;  and  shall  then  re- 
print a  few  extra  copies  of  the  Journal, 
containing  both  the  Report  and  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  that  those  who  desire  may 
have  them  together. 

To  CoaaasroifDEWTs. — We  have  on  hard 
several  valuable  communications  for  the 
Journal,  in  relation  to,  and  accompanied  by 
drawings  of,  various  kinds  of  Bridges.  One 
of  thecn,  that  giving  a  representation  and  de. 
scriptton  of  Colo.  Long's  Patent  Bridge,  has 
been  ill  hand,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  since 
January  last ;  and  another,  upon  the  subject 
of  a  Siuspews ion  Drawbridge,  has  been  in  hand 
since  March— both  of  which  deserved  bet- 
ter things  than  to  be  crammed  into  a  pigeon 
bole,  there  to  remain  through  the  damps  of 
spring  and  the  heat  of  summer.  If  the 
gentlemen,  who  were  so  obliging  as  to  for- 
ward them,  wiH  pardon  this  long  delay,  we 
will  give  them  an  early  insertion,  and  pro- 
mise more  prompt  attention  \o  future  favors. 

We  also  have  a  plan  of  an  Iron  Draw? 
bridge  designed  for  Canals,  to  which  we 
shall  also  .give  early  attention* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  been 
favored  with  the  specifications  and  draw* 
ing  of  Lewis  Wemwag'e  Revolving  Bridge, 
and  Oelfmdjuettng  Railway  Car,  both  of 
which  shall  be  attended  to  at  our  earliest 
convenience. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  the  Stockholders,  their  firut 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Steam  Ekgiwe  Wanted. — A  good,  second 
hand,  Steam  Engine,  of  10  or  12  horse 
power,  is  wanted  for  a  boat  to  be  used  on  a 
Canal.  Any  gentleman  having  an  engine 
suitable  for  that  purpose,  which  he  can  sell 
cheap,  may  address  a  note  to,  or  call  upon, 
the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  w^o  is  desired 
to  make  inquiry,  and  to  temmnnicate  the 
(eeujt  to  the  ftdvstttia*.  1        ^       _ 


The  Company  was  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  of  New* York,  on  the  24th  day 
of  April,  1882,  with  power  to  construct  a 
Railroad  from  the  City  of  New-York  to 
Lake  Erie, — to  transport  peisons  and  pro- 
perty thereon, — to  regulate  their  own  char- 
ges lor  transportation, — and  to  take  tolls  on 
any  part  of  the  route  as  fast  as  sections  of 
ten  miles  should  be  completed. 

The  line  of  the  route  is  not  otherwise 
fixed  by  the  charter,  save  that  it  is  to  be 
confined  at  all  times  to  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  of  this  State,  commencing  at  the 
City  of  New-York,  or  at  such  point  in  its 
vicinity  as  shall  be  most  eligible  and  con- 
venient therefor,  and  continuing  through 
said  counties,  by  way  of  Owego,  to  some 
point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  within 
this  State  west  of  Cattaraugus  Creek. 

In  evident  contemptation  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  different  sections  of  the 
work  progressively,  the  Company  are  al- 
lowed teu  years  from  the  date  of  their 
charter,  within  which  to  finish  one-fourth 
part  of  the  Road — fifteen  years  for  one 
half — and  twenty  years  for  the  whole.  By 
an  amendment  passed  May  8,  1835,  they 
are  authorized  to  commence  the  Road  at 
any  point  on  its  route,  which  they  may 
deem  most  eligible,  and  to  use  a  single  or 
double  Railway  thereon. 

Being  authorized  to  construct  single, 
double,  and  even  triple  tracks,  and  transport 
persons  and  property  thereon,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  receive  subscriptions  of  capital 
stock  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars ;  but,  by  an  amendment  passed 
April  19,  1813,  are  empowered  to  com- 
mence the  prosecution  of  their  objects 
whenever  one  million  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed. 

The  State  reserve  the  right,  after  the  ex 
pi  rat  ion  of  ten,  and  within  fifteen  years 
from  the  completion  of  the  Road,  to  take 
it,  with  its  fixtures,  for  public  use,  on  pay- 
ing the  cost  thereof,  to  the  Company,  with 
interest  at  fourteen  per  cent,  per  annum. 

No  survey  of  the  route  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  but  in  the 
summer  of  1832  a  reconnoutsanee  was  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  by  the  late 
Colonel  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  resulted | 
in  ascertaining  that  the  supposed  difficulties 
of  the  undertaking  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated, and  in  presenting  strong  inducements 
for  obtaining  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
instrumental  survey  of  the  whole  line. 

It  was  at  all  times  deemed  desirable  by 
the  projectors  of  this  enterprise,  that  the 
State  should  participate,  in  some  degree,  in 
the  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  as  well  of 
diminishing  the  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  be  raised  by  private  subscription,  as  of 
assuring  protection  to  the  individuals  who 
might  embark  their  means  in  the  work. 
Whether  the  requisite  assistance  of  the 
Suite  should  be  afforded  by  a  subscription 
from  the  public  treasury  to  a  portion  of  the 
stock  of  the  Company,  or  a  loan  of  the1 
public  credit  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  it 


made  during  the  Session  of  1834,  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $15,000  for  the  survey,  and 
directing  the  Governor  to  designate  the  en- 
gineer, was  passed  on  the  <Kh  day  of  May, 
in  that  year,  though  not  without  an  active 
struggle,  and  a  close  vote  in  both  brunettes 
of  the  Legislature.  In  May,  1834,  his  Ex- 
cellency Governor  Marcy  appointed  Ben- 
jamin Wright,  o^this  State,  to  conduct 
the  survey.  He  entered  on  his  duties  in|- 
mediately  after  receiving  the  appointment, 
and  previous  arrangements  having  secured 
the  speedy  assemblage  of  an  active  corps 
of  assistant  engineers,  the  work  was  prose- 
cuted with  such  assiduity,  energy,  and 
talent,  that  the  survey  of  the  whole  line, 
483  miles  in  length,  was  finished  by  the 
lfrtb  of  December  in  that  year,  and  com- 
plete maps  and  profiles,  with  the  Report, 
and  estimates  of  Judge  Wright,  and  his 
two  principal  assistants,  were  defwaited 
early  in  January,  1835,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  plan  of  the  route,  recommended  b 
that  Report,  strikingly  manifests  the  sa- 
gacity and  ability  of  this  experienced  En- 
gineer, and  justifies  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Governor.    Itjwas  peculiarly 
important  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the 
soundest  discretion  in  respeet  to  nn  under- 
taking embracing  so  great  an  extent  of  line, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  lessen  or  avoid  the 
lavish  and  unnecessary  expenditures  which 
had    been)  too  often   witnessed  on    other 
public  works,  both  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope.   To  the  examination  of  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  Judge  Wright  brought  the 
full  benefit  of  his  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  to  the  successful  results  of 
his  efforts  in  this  particular,  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  the   enterprise    will   be 
mainly  indebted. 

The  expenses  of  constructing  a  Railroad, 
(excepting  the  cost  of  engineering  and 
super  in  tendance,)  may  he  classified  under 
the  general  heads,  either  of  Land,  Gradua- 
tion, or  Superstructure :  denoting,  by  Land, 
the  cost  of  acquiring  title  to  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  Road-way  and  its  appurte- 
nances ;  by  Graduation,  the  preparation  ef 
the  Road-way  to  receive  the  Rail-tracks, 
by  means  ol  excavations,  embankments, 
and  bridges;  and  by  Superstructure,  the 
tracks  and  turnouts. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  route  of  the 
Road  traverses  a  country  where  land,  aa 
yet,  is  comparitively  cheap;  and, therefore, 
the  heavy  charges  incurred  in  purchasing 
the  Road-way,  disturbing  buildings,  derang- 
ing city  and  village  lota,  extinguishing 
turnpike  rights,  and  the  other  vexation* 
expenses  incident  to  a  work  passing  through 
a  district  more  densely  peopled,  will  oe 
greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 
The  coat  of  the  Rart-track,  en  this  as  on 
any  other  Road,  will  vary  according  so  4sss 
materials,  more  or  less  destructible,  of 
which  it  may  be  constructed.  Considering 
that  the  country,  along  much  of  the  route, 
will  afford  unusually  cheap  and  excellent 
supplies  of  timber,  it  baa  been  deemed  ni. 
together  advisable  to  adopt  the  •plan  of  the 
iron  rail  {to  be  laid  upon  wood,  instead  of 
blocks  or  sills  of  stones, — proceeding  on  the 
principle,  that  it  will  be  better  economy  to 
replace,  from  time  to  time,  the  destructible 


was  deemed  important,and  indeed  essential,     portions  of  a  work  composed  in  part  ntf 


that  the  survey  of  the  route  should  be  con- 
ducted under  the  authority  of  the  State 
Government,  by  engineers  of  its  own  selec- 
tion)—so  that  any  doubts  might  thereby  be 
prevented^  which  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
poned improvement  could  otherwise  suggest, 
m  respect  to  the  accuracy  or  fidelity  of  the 
.  ]  suavity.    An  application  being  accordingly 


timber,  than  to  incur  a  very  heavy  outlay, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  constructing  it 
wholly  of  iron  and  stone. 

The  reduction  of  expense  to  be  thus  ob- 
tained under  the  heads  of  LasWl  and  Say  or 
structure,  in  the  more  important  from  th# 
circumstance,  tnat  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  cjieap  and  easy  gra- 
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duation  to  lengthen  considerably  the  line  of 
the  Road. 

h  is  under  the  head  of  Graduation,  (which 
usually  embraces  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  cost  of  Railroads,)  that  the  efforts  of 
Judge  Wright  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
proposed  work,  hare  been  most  strikingly 
successful.  The  object  of  the  graduation, 
is  the  conformation  of  the  natural  surface, 
by  excavation  or  embankment,  to  the  artifi- 
dial  grade  or  level  prescribed  by  the  profile 
of  the  work.  The  expense  of  that  opera- 
tion necessarily  depends  upon  the  cubic 
quantity  of  material,  more  or  less,  which 
the  Engineer,  in  arranging  the  plan  of  the 
grades,  may  render  it  necessary  to  remove 
or  transpose.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
true  economy  requires  the  adoption,  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  objects  and 
ultimate  utility  of  the  Road,  of  the  existing 
grades  presented  by  the  surface  of  the 
country,  and  the  selection  of  such  course 
for  the  route,  as  may  correspond  most  nearly 
with  the  line*  of  the  natural  level.  Accord- 
ing to  ,the  theory  of  Judge  Wright,  it  is 
better  to* avoid  than  to  subdue  great  physical 
obstacles — to  go  around  the  hills  rather  than 
to  go  over  or  cut  through  them, — and  to 
seek  a  cheap  and  easy  graduation  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  rather  than  encounter  im- 
mense expense  in  shortening  and  straighten- 
ing the  line. 

In  laying  out  the  proposed  Road,  if  a 
straightjcourse  were  pursued  through  the 
Southern  counties,  from  the  City  to  the 
Lake,  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  total 
length  could  be  brought  within  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles, — and  if  the  intervening 
elevations  and  depressions  were  cut  down 
and  filled  up  to  an  uniform  level,  regardless 
of  the  expense  to  be  thereby  occasioned,  a 
Railroad  laid  on  such  a  line  would  un- 
doubtedly attain  the  highest  degree  of 
utility,  of  which  that  mode  of  communica- 
tion is  susceptible.  Such  an  attempt,  in  the 
present  instance,  would,  however,  be  totally 
unnecessary,  —  because  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  enterprise  do  not  require  such  a 
work,  and  can  be  sufficiently  and  fully  ac- 
complished by  the  cheaper  and  easier  Koad 
recommended  by  Judge  Wright. 

The  public  inconveniences  which  have 
led  to  the  present  undertaking,  consist  of 
the  want,  at  all  times,  of  a  more  direct 
and  easy  access  to  the  Hudson  River  from 
the  Southern  counties  of  this  State,  and  the 
total  deprivation,  during/our  or  five  months 
of  the  year,  of  all  available  means  -of  in- 
tercourse between  this  City  and  the  Wes- 
tern States.  It  is  obviously  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  that  a  Road 
shall  be  constructed,  on  which  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  and  property,  from  the 
City  to  Lake  Erie  may  be  effected,  at  a 
very  extravagant  or  excessive  rate  of  velo- 
city, but  that  a  Road  upon  which  the  whole 
passage  may  be  regularly  made,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  within  forty-eight  hours,  will  be 
amply  adequate  to  all  the  objects  of  its  con- 
struction. Such  a  Road,  on  a  cheap  and 
feasible  grade,  is  now  recommended  by  the 
Report  of  Juttee  Wright ;  and,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  will  Be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  peculiar  topography  of  the  extensive 
district  traversed  by  the  route,  indicates  the 
necessity  of  seeking,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  natural  levels.  A  considerable  portion 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  without  be- 
ing mountainous,  has  an  undulating  surface, 
intersected,  however,  throughout  nearly  its 
whole  extent,  by  a  chain  or  series  of  Riven, 
which  fortunately  pursue,  with  little  devia- 
tion, the  general  line  of  direction  tiqmxtd 
for  the  route  of  (he  propostd'.Road'.    Those 


streams  are,  moreover,  free  from  sudden 
falls,  flowing  at  a  rate  of  descent  unusually 
gentle,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen,  and  fre- 
quently less  than  two  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
presenting,  almost  invariably,  on  their 
margins,  alluvial  flats,  interrupted  only  in  a 
few  insulated  cases,  (principally  occurring 
on  the  Delaware,)  by  projecting  bluffs.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident,  tnat  by  selecting  the 
banks  of  those  streams  for  the  line  of  the 
Road,  the  necessity  of  cutting  through 
the  hills  transversely  may  be  avoided,  and 
a  graduation  obtained,  already  prepared,  as 
it  were  by  nature,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Railway.* 

It  is  this  peculiar  and  striking  feature  in 
the  surface  of  the  country,  as  presented  by 
the  maps  and  profiles,  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Company,  (and  which  the  stockholders 
are  particularly  invited  to  inspect,)  which 
Will  explain  the  reason  why  a  cheap  and 
easy  route  has  been  discovered  for  the  Road 
in  question.  By  that  examination  it  will 
be  seen,  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  line  of  483  miles  lies  immediately 
upon  the  banks.of  Rivers  and  their  tributa- 
ries :  that  one  uninterrupted  section  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  Ions,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  margin  ot  the  Susquenanna  and 
its  principal  branches ;  another  of  eighty- 
three  and  a  half%  miles  along  the  Alleghany 
and  its  tributaries :  one  of  sixty-nine,  and 
another  of  thirty-nine  miles  along  the  Dela- 
ware and  its  principal  confluents:  andtkat 
other  minor  sections  along  the  smaller 
streams,  including  nineteen  miles  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ramapo,  make  up  a  total 
amount  of  at  least  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  in  which  the  route  of  the  Road  ob- 
tains the  advantage  of  following  the  mac- 
gins  of  water-courses. 

Of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  line,  em- 
bracing in  the  aggregate  about  sixty  miles 
in  length,  where  the  route  crosses  the  val- 
leys ofthe  streams  more  or  less  transversely, 
]  about  thirty  miles  are  comprised  in  differ- 
ent sections  within  the  counties  of  Sulli- 
van, Orange,  and  Rockland, — about  twenty 
miles  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware aid  those  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Chenango, — and  the  remaining  ten  miles  in 
the  descent  to  Lake  Erie;  and,  nevertheless, 
With  a  single  exception  hereafter  partin. 
larly  mentioned,  no  part  of  the  graduation 
of  tnose  portions  of  the  line  is  found  to  be 
uncommonly  expensive.  The  exception  is 
presented  in  the  passage  of  the  Sh  a  wan- 
gunk  Ridge,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  at  the  seventy-fourth  mile  of  the 
route,  at  which  point  a  rapid  descent  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  must  be  en- 
countered in  a  section  of  three  miles.  To 
obtain  an  easy  passage  over  this  part  of  the 
route  eventually  will  require,  either  two  in- 
clined planes,  similar  in  size  and  extent  to 
those  on  the  Mohawk  Road,  and  costing 
About  $50,000  each— or  a  deep  cutting  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $70,000 — or  a  tunnel  of  nine  hun- 
dred yards  long,  at  an  expense  of  $175,000. 
After  attentively  examining  these  differ- 
ent modes  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
presented  by  this  particular**ection,  Judge 


*  The  graduation  of  that  pari  of  the  Baltimore  and 

©b«P  Railroad,  which  ems  tnuMvcmely  through  the 
. .    -.  «  ,..    !.!__•> Rivor,cost 
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fan  99.000  to  the  mile. 
~~       .__"_        of  the  Hehawk  and  Schenectady 
not  Ibuowing  any  comridwaWe  water-course, 


Wright,  in  his  Report  to  the  Legislature, 
recommended,  as  being  most  economical  in 
the  first  instance,  the  deep  cutting  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  the  employment, 
at  that  point,  if  necessary,  of  auxiliary  loco* 
motive  or  animal  power,— but  he  referred 
to  the  probability  and  necessity,  in  case  of 
a  great  amount  of  transportation,  of  the 
eventual  construction  of  a  tunnel.*  Which- 
soever of  these  plans  may  be  adopted,  the 
total  expenditure  in  constructing  this  sec- 
tion will  not  exceed  from  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ; — and  it 
is  now  particularly  adverted  to  by  the  Board, 
not  as  affording  any  reason  for  apprehension 
or  discouragement,  or  as  presenting  diffi- 
culties of  unusual  mgnitude,  but  because  it 
exhibits  the  only  considerable  instance  up- 
on the  whole  route  of  the  Road,  in  which 
its  graduation  will  not  be  uncommonly 
*asy,  cheap,  and  feasible. 

According  to  the  estimates  accompany- 
ing the  Report  of  Judge  Wright,  the  gra- 
duation of  the  Road,  with  solid  embank- 
ments for  a  double  track  from  the  Hudson  to 
Lake  Erie,  including  the  excavation  at  the 
Shawangunk  Ridge,  will  cost  #2,717,518, 
being  at  the  rate  of  $5,626  per  mile,  which 
amount  includes  the  cost  of  bridges,  cul- 
verts,  clearing,  fencing,  and,  in  fact,  every 
expense  whatever  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  road-bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
superstructure. 

He  further  reported,  that  a   superstruc- 
ture of  iron  laid  upon  timber,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  most  expedient  (at  least,  for  the 
first  or  single  track,;  and  would  cost  $3,400 
per  mile;  being,  for  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-three miles,        -  $1,642,000 
That  the  cost  of  the  gradua- 
tion, as  above  stated,  was  -       2,717,518 
To  which  latter  item  be  add- 
ed, for    contingencies,   ten 
per  cent.     .        -        -        -  271,751 
And  for  engineering  three  per 
cent,  on  the  the  two   first 

130,791 


at  aboitf  15,000  par  mile. 


sums, 


Mi 


Being  for  the  whole  work,  .  $4,762,260 
In  the  above  estimate  nothing  was  allow- 
(l  under  the  head  of  land  necessary  for 
i-.j.id-way,  principally  because  the  inhabit- 
ants along  the  different  routes  surveyed, 
had  proffered,  almost  unanimously,  to  exe- 
cute voluntary  sessions  of  so  much  land  as 
might  be  requisite.  In  addition  thereto, 
several  ofthe  landed  proprietors,  especially 
on  the  western  sections  of  the  route,  had 
stipulated  to  make  liberal  donations  in  aid 
of  the  enterprise,  and  to  an  amount  much 
exceeding  in  value  any  sums  which  would 
probably  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  unworthy 
attempts  might  be  made  to  exact  an  ex- 
tortionate price  for  the  right  of  way.  In 
reference,  however,  to  the  immense  amount 
of  travel  and  transportation,  which  the 
Road  was  destined,  ultimately,  to  accom- 
modate, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  lay 
out  the  Road-way  not  less  than  six  rods 
wide,  requiring,  for  that  space,  twelve 
acres  to  the  running  mile,  being  for  the 
four  hundred  an'J  eighty-three  miles,  five 
thousand   seven  hundred    and    ninety-six 


*  The  eonatrootion  of  tunnels,  within  the  last  few 
year*,  baa  become  familiar,  to  the  Engineer!  of  thie 
country,  four  or  five  having  been  succeaafully  comple- 
ted, during  that  time,  within  the  State  of  Pannaylva- 
nwu  The  coat  of  their  construction  variea  from  two  to 
five  dollar*  par  cubic  yard,— the  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  on  the  main  line  of  the  aubUo 
work*  of  Pennsylvania,  havinp  coat  96&7O0,  including 
arching,  the  excavation  having  been  leei  than  tw» 
Mare  per  yard.*   The  cubic  quantity  of  excavation 

'  tunnel  throngl  "*    M 


required  for  the  propoaed 

funk  Ridge,  wilfiaOiiiort of  40,000 yttda. 
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acres.  The  average  price  of  land  along  the  l 
route,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  aug-  | 
mented  by  the  completion  of  the  lload,docs 
not,  at  present,  exceed  fifteen  dollars  to  the 
acre,— so  that,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to 
purchase  the  right  of  way,  or  submit  to  an 
appraisal  throughout  the  whole  line,  the  ag- 
gregate expense  would  not  exceed  888,940. 

It  had  become  evident,  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  this  enterprise,  that  it  was 
destined  to  encounter  active  opposition.  In 
some  of  the  villages  in  that  part  of  the  State 
traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  apprehensions 
had  been  excited  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Road  might  operate  injuriously 
upon  their  local  interests.  The  people  of  that 
quarter  of  the  State  had  been  led  to  suppose, 
however  erroneously,  that  in  order  to  retain 
and  preservethe  sectional  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed,  it  was  necessary  to  compel 
the  population  of  the  southern  counties  to 
seek,  through  the  Canal,  a  circuitous  and 
expensive  route  to  the  sea-board ;  and  that 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  allow  them  the 
mean*  of  more  direct  and  constant  access  to 
market,  which  would  be  afforded  by  the 
proposed  Railroad.  When  it  was  recol. 
fee  ted,  however,  what  immense  benefits 
had  been  bestowed  by  the  construction  of 
the  Canal,  upon  the  favored  district?  which 
it  traverses,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  wealth, — what 
amounts  of  the  common  treasure  had  been 
expended  in  accomplishing  that  object, — 
with  what  alacrity  the  more  sequestered 
counties  had  contributed,  year  after  year, 
their  proportion  of  the  taxes  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  that  expenditure, — and,  above 
alii  when  it  was  seen,  that  in  order  still 
further  to  increase  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation through  the  northern  portions  of 
the  State,  the  public  treasury  was  called 
upon  to  expend  from  six  to  eight,  and,  not 
improbably,  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  in 
enlarging  the  Erie  Canal,  the  hope  was  in- 
dulged, that  the  scanty  portion  of  the  pub. 
He  bounty,  which  the  southern  counties 
might  require,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  general  prosperity,  would 
not  be  withheld,  and  that  their  efforts  to 
develop  their  own  resources  and  improve 
their  condition,  would  be  regarded  with  a 
kind  and  liberal  spirit. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  Report  of 
Judge  Wright  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
showing  the  feasibility  of  completing,  at  a 
moderate  expense,  the  desired  channel  of 
intercourse  through  the  southern  section  of 
the  State,  than  a  combination  of  local  in- 
terests, singularly  violent  in  character,  was 
arrayed  to  defeat  the  enterprise.  The  most 
active  and  determined  exertions  were  made, 
openly  byf  some,  and  covertly  by  others, 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  and  discou- 
rage, if  possible,  tne  friends  and  promoters 
of  the  undertaking.  The  object  was  de- 
nounced as  chimerical,  impracticable,  and 
useless.  Anonymous  writers  were  employ- 
ed to  pronounce  the  survey  inaccurate  and 
deceptive,  and  the  estimates  unsafe  and 
fallacious.  The  Road,  it  was  declared, 
could  never  be  made, — and,  if  made,  would 
never  be  used.  The  southern  counties  were 
asserted  to  be  mountainous,  sterile,  and 
worthless,— affording  no  products  requiring 
a  road  to  market,— or  if  they  did,  that  they 
ought  to  retort  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
as  their  natural  outlet.  The  whole  enter- 
prise, supported  as  it  was,  by  great  masses 
of.  the  population  of  the  State,  was  pro. 
nounced  to  be  a  mere  scheme  of  stockjob- 
bing, and  stigmatized  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  southern  counties— -defraud  the 
public— and  ruin  the  individuals  who  might 
embark  in  it. 


;*-,M    ft*       . 


The  Board  of  Directors  have  never  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  notice  these  attacks  upon 
the  great  enterprise  committed  to  their 
charge,  further  than  to  invite  and  urge  the 
opponents  of  the  work  to  point  out  the  spe- 
cific portions  of  the  survey  or  of  the  esti- 
mates, which  they  might  suppose  to  be  in- 
accurate. The  maps  and  profiles  were  de- 
posited in  the  public  offices  at  Albany, 
where  any  errors,  if  thev  existed,  could 
easily  have  been  detected.  No  atlen.pt  to  do 
so  was  ever  made,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directors,  and  they  therefore  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject  with  the  declaration, 
that  they  continue  steadfastly  to  rely,  upon 
the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  capacity,  of  the 
Engineer  who  was  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  conduct  the  survey. 

The  question,  whether  the  Road  when 
constructed,  can  be  advantageously  used  for 
jhe  purposes  of  travel  and  transportation, 
can  be  settled  practically,  and  without  en- 
tering at  all  into  scientific  details.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, only,  to  state  the  decisive  fact  that 
the  steepest  grades  adopted  on  the  plan  of  the* 
toork,  will  be  less  severe  than  those  upon  that 
part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
to  hie  h  is  now  finished  and  in  successful  opera- 
tion. That  Road  is  used,  during  winter 
and  summer,  for  the  transportation  not  only 
of  passengers  and  the  public  mail,  at  high 
rates  of  speed,  but  also  of  cars,  heavily 
loaded  with  flour,  provisions,  live  stock,  and 
other  agricultural  products  ;  and  a  rapid  in- 
crease has  been  experienced  in  its"  business, 
as  the  line  has  been  extended  into  the  inte- 
rior. It  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  vis. 
ionary  to  predict,  that  the  proposed  Road, 
passing  over  acclivities  less  severe,  and 
through  a  country  more  extensive  and  not 
less  fertile,  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  results 
equally  advantageous. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  recent  improve, 
ments,  in  augmenting  the  usefulness  and 
power  of  locomotive  engines,  enabling  them 
to  surmount  increased  grades  of  acclivity, 
and  in  reference,  also,  to  the  varied  products 
of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by  tne  route, 
and  to  the  diversified  character  of  its  sur- 
face, it  has  been  deemed  important  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  that  the  plan  of  the 
whole  Road,  including  the  arrangement  of 
the  grades  and  of  the  engines  to  be  employ- 
ed, should  be  carefully  settled  under  the 
best  advice,  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost 
economy  of  labor  and  power,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  low- 
est practicable  limit.  In  order,  therefore, 
effectually  to  discharge  this  portion  of  their 
duty,  the  Board  of  Directors  thought  it  ex- 
pedient with  the  cheerful  acquiesence  and 
upon  the  invitation  of  Judge  Wright,  to 
associate  with  him  in  consultation  Mr. 
Moncure  Robinson,  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
several  of  the  public  works  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Jonathan  Knight,  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, thus  constituting  a  Board  of  Engi- 
neers pre-eminently  qualified  by  experience, 
talents,  and  professional  acquirements,  to 
decide  upon  the  matters  submitted  to  their 
consideration.  A  conference  accordingly 
took  place  in  August  last,  and  wascontinu. 
ed  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  this  city, 
until  the  plans  ami  profiles  presented  by  the 
surveys  had  "been  fully  examined;  after 
which  these  Engineers  proceeded  in  person 
to  inspect  the  Shawangunk  Ridge,  ana  settle 
upon  the  most  advisable  mode  of  overcom- 
ing the  difficulties  in  its  passage,  which  are 
above  adverted  to. 

In  September  following  they  presented 
their  conjoint  Report  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, which  is  now  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  stockholders.    The  unani. 


mous  opinion  which  they  therein  express  as 
to  the  practicability  of  dispensing  altogeth- 
er with  stationary  power, — the  rate  of  ve- 
locity to  be  attained,  and  the  weight  of  the 
loads  to  be  transported  throughout  the 
whole  line,  exceeding  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  enterprise, 
— must  dissipate  effectually  any  further 
doubts  as  to  its  feasibility  or  usefulness ; 
while  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the 
grades — the  admirable  adaptation  of  diffe- 
rent engines  and  rail  tracks  to  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Road,  and  the  simple,  ef- 
fectual, and  economical  mode  of  accumulat- 
ing auxiliary  locomotive  power  at  those 
points  of  increased  acclivity  where  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary — all  attest  the  genius 
and  judgment  of  those  distinguished  Engi- 
neers. Upon  their  unanimous  testimony, 
the  Board  of  Directors  now  have  the  grati- 
fication of  announcing  to  the  stockholders 
the  following  result,  to  vit :— -That  loads  of 
sixty  tons  gross,  (or  deducting  the  weight  of 
the  cars,  forty  tons  net),  may  be  drawn  in  a 
single  train  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  at  an  average  speed  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  to  tlie  hour  ; — tliat  with  the  rate 
of  speed  augmented  one  half  a' locomotive  e»- 
gine  will  nevertheless  suffice  to  transport  t\co 
hundred  passengers  and  their  baggage  ;  that 
no  stationary  engine  will  be  requisite  on  any 
part  of  the  work ;  and  that  one,  or,  at  most, 
two  auxiliary  engines  only  will  be  requisite  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

Upon  that  consultation  the  plan  of  Judge 
Wright  was  modified  only  in  a  single  par- 
ticular. Instead  of  selecting  any  one  par- 
ticular plan  of  supers  tract  ure,  as  proper  for 
the  whole  route,  the  Board  of  Engineers 
recommended, — in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
employing  greater  locomotive  power  in  sur- 
mounting the  severer  grades  on  the  easterly 
sections,  embraced  within  the  counties  of 
Rockland,  Orange,  and  Sullivan,  than  would 
be  requisite  on  the  gentler  acclivities  pre- 
sented on  the  remainder  of  the  Road, — the 
adoption  of  the  eight  ton  engine  and  the 
iron  edge  rail  on  the  first  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  miles,  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000  per  mile,  and  of  the  six  ton  engine 
and  iron  plate  rail,  laid  on  timber,  on  the 
remaining  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  to  the  mile. 

In  estimating  the  expense  of  the  super- 
structure, Judge  Wright,  after  specifying  the 
cost  of  several  plans,  had  stated  that  a  su. 
perstructure,  throughout  the  whole  route, 
consisting  of  the  iron  plate  laid  upon  tim- 
ber, could  be  completed  at  an  expense  vary 
ing  from  $2,80Q  to  $3,400  per  mile,  being, 
for  489  miles,  at  $3,400,  $1,642,000 

The  superstructure  adopted  on 

the  consultation  will  cost — 
136  miles  at  $6,000 
347    "      "      3,000 


$916,000 
1,041,000 


Being  a  variation  of 
The  Engineers,  on  their  con- 
sultation, also  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  tunnel  through 
the  Shawangunk  Ridge,  instead 
of  the  deep  cutting  upon  its 
summit,  which  alteration  will 
require  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture, not  exceeding 


1,857,000 
215,000 


100,000 


Making  the  total  increase      $315,000 

^4r 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
Road,  upon  the  plan  as  modified  on  the 
consultation,  will  then  stand  thus: 
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357 


Graduation  reported  by  Judge 

Wright,  .        . 

Extra  expense  of  adopting  the 
tunnel,  . 


$2,717,513 


100,000 


Superstructure  as  settled  on  the 
consultation,       .        . 


$3,817,518 
1,857,000 


To  which  add  for  engineering 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Com. 
pany,     ..... 

The  cost  of  vehicles  and  other 
necessary  apparatus,  to  be  in- 
creased as  the  business  of  the 
Read  shall  extend,  will  be  cov- 
ered in  the  first  instance  by 


4,674,518 


800,000 


500,000 


To  which  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, for  more  abundant  cau- 
tion, now  add  for  contingen- 
cies.        •        «        •        .        * 


5,474,518 


525,482 


Total  .  96,000,000 

Requiring  a  net  revenue  of  $850,000  to 
produce  a  return  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  present 
stockholders  of  the  New-York  and  Erie 
Railroad  Company,  who  are  merchants  or 
landowners  in  the  City  ol  New- York,  no 
incentive,  is  necessary  to  secure  their  zeal- 
ous support  of  this  great  enterprise,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  stake  whieh  they  hold  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  of  whieh 
they  are  members.  To  those  persons,  how- 
ever,, who  may  have  embarked  their  means 
in  this  undertaking  for  the  purpose  only  of 
realizing  pecuniary  advantages  on  the  in- 
vestment, it  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the 
S union  of  the  Board,  the  income  of  the 
oad,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  finished,  will 
much  exceed  the  sum  of  $860,000  above 
stated. 

*  It  is  evident,  that  the  rate  of  revenue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  tie  Road,  will  undergo  a 
steady  and  rapid  increase,  and  fully  Keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  extensive  com- 
munities from  Which  its  business  is  to  be 
derived*  If,  therefore,  it  be  reasonably 
probable  that  the  income  of  the  Road  will 
commence  at  a  rate  even  as  low  as  five  per 
Cent,  per  annum,  the  certainty  of  its  speedy 
increase  will  suffice,  in  the  opinion  of  capi- 
talists, fully  to  sustain  the  value  of  the 
stock. 

If  the  experience  afforded  by  the  Erie  Canal 
is  taken  as  a  guide,  it  may  be  safely  stated, 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed 
work  will  add  not  less  than  one  third  to  the 
present  population  and  trade  of  the  City  of 
New- York,  and  augment  in  an  equal  degree 
its  landed  wealth ; — and  that  it  will  double, 
if  not  quadruple,  the  present  value  of  the 
extensive  district  embracing  six  (millions  of 
acres  in  the  southern  and  middle  counties 
of  this  State.    When  it  is  considered  also. 


*  The  Railroad  now  courtructtag  between  San- 
dusky and  Dayton,  win  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio.  Aafcnilar  onion  will  be  effected  farther  west, 
by  a  chain  of  Rnflroadt,  (for  moat  of  which  charters 
are!  already  granted),  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  A  Rail- 
road has  already  been  commenced  at  Alloa,  on  the 
Mttriwfppi,  at  the  month  of  theMiaaoori,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  from  that  point  to  V&&  Erie.  It  is 
contemplated  abo  to  connect  the  Onio  River  at  LooU- 
ville  with  Nathvflle  iq  T^^e,^ .  a„d  a  Railroad  i* 
ah-eady  c^meno^  ^^nding  from  Naihvffle  to,  the 

i*r»        ~  ./-Orleans.  ... 

**  Tt  nen  the  link*  in  the  grand  chainabajlall  be  com- 
pleted.  paaaengen  may  travel  from  lake  Erie  loth* 
Oolfof  to«rico.(1150  mUet^mfour  4>7**  nd.fon 
New-York  to  Mew-Orleans,  (by  the  way  of,tbe  Lake), 
oaaevendaya.      .    *t  • 


that  by  means  of  this  {great  avenue  of  in- 
tercourse— and  its  tributaries  now 


rai 


pidly 
springing  up  and  spreading  through  all  the 

treat  valleys  of  the  West,  bringing  Lake 
irie  into  close  connexion  with  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  and  extending  south- 
wardly even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,*— the 
immense  inland  communities  upon  the 
Western  Waters,  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
will  be  rendered  commercially  tributary  to 
this  State  and  its  metropolis,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  fix,  within  any  moderate  bounds, 
the  value  of  the  proposed  road, or  the  amount 
of  travel  and  transportation  which  it  is 
destined  tocreate  ana  accommodate. 

In  estimating  the  business  to  be  derived 
from  the  communities  along  the  route  of  the 
Road,  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  of  no 
little  moment,  that  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
southern  and  middle  counties,  remote  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Hudson 
River,  who  will  resort  to  this  channel  of 
communication  in  order  to  find  access  to 
the  seaboard,  already  exceed  in  number  the 
population  which  were  contained  within  the 
counties  (equally  remote  from  the  river)  ad- 
I  jacent  to  the  Erie  Canal,  three  years  after 
its  commencement.    The  animating  im- 
pulse, which  the  disbursement  of  the  mon- 
eys expended  in  the  work,  will  impart  to 
every  species  of  industry  in  the  southern 
counties,  creating  villages,  cities,  aid  flour* 
ishing  communities,  cannot  fail  to  accele- 
rate, most  rapidly,  their  progress  in  popula- 
tion, prosperity,  and  wealth,  and  augment 
at  the  same  time  their  capacity  to  supply  a 
profitable  and  increasing  business  to  the 
Road.    The  celerity  and  regularity  of  pas- 
sage which  it  will  afford,  at  all  seasons,  be- 
tween the  City  and  Lake  Erie,  will  secure 
a  lucrative  revenue  in  the  transmission  of 
passengers,  merchandise,  and  the  mail, — 
sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  to 
yield  an  adequate  income  on  tlte  whole  expen- 
diture.   During  the  four  or  five  months  of 
the  year  in  which  the  severity  of  climate 
renders  useless  our  Canals,  Lakes,  and  Riv- 
ers, the  Road  will  present  the  only  available 
channel  of  communication  between  the  City 
and  the  more  central  and  populous  portions 
of  the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
remedy  the  evils  now  suffered  bjr  the  mer- 
cantile community,  in  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  transmitting  merchandise  to  its 
consumers  early  in  the  spring,  and  late  in 
the  autumn/     The  rapid    augmentation, 
which  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work  will  occasion  in  the  population,  ex- 
tent, and  wealth  of  the  metropolis,  will,  in 
its  turn,  react  on  the  interior  districts,  by 
affording  them  an  increasing  market  for 
their  agricultural  products,  while  those  sup- 
plies will  serve  to  cheapen  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  metropolis,  and  thus  the  mu- 
tual and  beneficial  dependence  between  the 
City  and  the  interior,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
both,  will  constantly  operate  to  swell  the 
amount  of  travel  and  transportation,  to  be 
borne  over  the  Road. 

The  Directors  of  this  Company,  m  form- 
ing their  opinions  as  to  the  feasibility  and 
productiveness  of  the  proposed  work,  deem- 
ing it  their  duty  to  rely  as  little  as  possible 
on  mere  representations,  have  personally 
inspected  by  themselves,  and  their  immedi- 
ate officers,  during  the  present  summer,  the 
whole  line  of  the  route.  That  examination 
has  resulted  in  confirming  their  belief,  that 
the  work'is  singularly  feasible :  that  it  may 
be  completed  and  put  in  operation,  with  all 
the  necessary  vehicles  and  appurtenances, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars :-rthat  it  will  immediately  may  a 
great  and  increasing  reveaue  :-*nd  J&aj 


every  inducement  exists  for  prosecuting  the 
enterprise  with  undiminished  vigor. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
above  estimate  of  six  millions  does  not  in- 
clude the  expense  which  the  Company  may 
ultimately  incur,  in  constructing  double  and 
triple  tracks,  as  soon  as  an  increased  busi- 
ness shall  render  them  necessary — nor  the 
expense  of  continuing  the  Road,* from  a 
point  in  West  Chester  county,  opposite  the 
place  where  it  will  reach  the  Hudson,  into 
the  City  oft  New- York.  Both  of  these 
measures  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  into 
execution,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  the 
Road  westwardly  shall  render  it  expedient. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  above  sum  of  six 
millions,  the  Board  of  Directors  have  re- 
solved, v 

1.  To  issue  stock  to  subscribers  to]  the 
amount  of  three  millions. 

2.  To  expend  that  sum  in  constructing 
such  sections  of  the  Road  as  may  most 
probably  yield  an  immediate  revenue. 

3.  To  raise  the  remaining  three  millions 
either  by  a  loan  from  the  State  or  foreign 
capitalists,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  Road,  or 
by  issuing  that  additional  amount  of  stock* 

If  the  Company  could  have  secured,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  whole  sum  of  six 
millions,  either  in  subscriptions  of  that  a- 
mount  of  their  stock,  or  in  subscriptions  of 
a  part,  and  a  loan  of  the  residue,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  putting  the 
whole  line  of  the  Road  under  contract,  so  as 
to  complete  the  work  in  five  years  from  the 
present  season. 
If,  however,  the  Company  shall  be  com- 
I  pelled  to  confine  their  operations  within  a 
more  limited  sphere,  to  make  contracts  for 
work  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  only, 
and  await  the  result  of  that  expenditure 
before  obtaining  subscriptions  or  negotia- 
ting a  loan  for  the  residue,  they  will  be  o- 
bliged  to  construct  the  Road  by  sections  pro- 
gressively, and  in  that  event  its  final  com- 
pletion may  be  considerably  delayed. 

Although  the  Board  may  be  well  satis* 
fied,  that  oy  constructing  a  portion  only  of 
the  Road, a  sufficient  revenue  would  be  secu- 
red, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders,  as    well  as 
those  of  the  public,  will  be  greatly  promo- 
ted by  completing  the  whole  line  with   the 
least  practicable  delay.    The  experience  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  fact,  of  all  the  pub* 
lie  works  in  this  country,  has  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  that  the  income  of  each  sec- 
tion is  augmented   in  proponion   to  the 
progress  made  in   lengthening  the  line  of 
communication,  and  that,  too,  in  a  geomet- 
rical ratio ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the  pub- 
lic advantages  tu  be  derived   by  this  City, 
in  preserving,  by  means  of  the  proposed 
work,  the  trade  of  the  West,  cannot  be  re* 
ali zed,  to  any  considerable  extent,  until  the 
Road  shall  be  completed  from  the  Hudson, 
at  least  as  far  west  as  the  Alleghany  River. 
Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  it 
is  a  circumstance  eminently  calculated   to 
injure  the  ultimate  success  of  this  enter- 
prise, that  the  work  is  divisible  into  sepa- 
rate portions,  each  of  which,  taken  by  itself, 
may  become  profitable;  so  that  the  stock- 
holders may  receive  dividends  on  their  in- 
vestments long  before  the  completion  of  the 
whole  Road.    Thus,  the  short  section  of 
twenty  and  a  half  miles,  between  Owego 
and  Binghamton,  connecting  the  Chenango 
Canal  with  the  Owego  and  Ithaca  Rail- 
road and  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Susquehanna  ; — that  of  thirty-five  miles 
connecting  Owego  with  Elmira,  and  there 
meeting  the  Chemung  Canal  on  the  north, 
and  the  Railroad  from  the  coal  mines  of 
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Pennsylvania  on  the  south ; — and   that  df 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  connecting  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  with  Betts- 
burg in  Chenango  county,  and  there  uniting 
with  the  Railroad  in  active  progress  from 
the  latter  place  to  Utica, — may  each,  if 
completed    separately  and  ^without  refer- 
ence to  the  residue  ot  the  line,  become  suf- 
ficiently lucrative  to  warrant  the  Company 
in  entering  upon  its  construction,  before  se- 
curing the  means  of  completing  the  whole 
Road  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.    In 
this    light,  therefore,  the  New- York  ant! 
Erie  Railroad  may  be  regarded,  not  onh 
as  one  great  avenue  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Western 
waters,  but  also  as  a  connected  series  or 
chain  of  independent  work*,  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  which  are  now  in  progress  or 
in  contemplation,  under  the  direction  of 
separate  companies,  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo, — possessing,  however,  the  very  im- 
portant attribute  of  being  united  under  one 
common  Board  of  Management,  and  there- 
by guarding  the  public  against  the  irregu- 
larities and  vexatious  delays,  inevitably  a- 
rising  from  the  want  of  perfect  union,  be- 
tween the  several  links  of  tne  chain. 

The  estimated  expense  of  the  whole  Road 
may  be  distributed  under  the  following  di- 
visions :— 

77  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Tap- 
pan,  to  the  Delawate  and  Hudson  Ca- 
>       nal  in  Orange  county,  (including  the 
•""     passage  of  the  Shawangunk  Ridge,) 

•  1,064,156 
110  miles  from  that  point    to 

Bettsburg,  1,338,147 

55  9-4  miles  from  Bettsburg  to 

Binghamton,  419,679 

90  1-3  miles  from  Binghamton 

to  Owego,  133,364 

35  miles  from  Owego  to  Elmira,    361, ISO 
J26  miles  from  Elmira  to  the 
Alleghany    River,    near 
Olean, 
78  9-4  miles  from  that  point 
to  Lake  Erie, 


938,545 


648,547 


483  $4,674,518 

adding  to  each  particular  estimate  about 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  for  engineering,  ve- 
hicles, and  contingencies,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  the  general  estimate  herein  before 
stated. 

In  July,  1833,  one  million  of  dollars  were 
subscribed  to  the  stock  of  this  Company, 
on  which  the  first  instalment  was  paid 
conformably  to  the  charter.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  having  the  route  surveyed  un- 
der the  authority  and  direction  of  the  State 
government,  ana  under  the  clause  of  their 
charter  which  allows  five  years  from  April, 
18$2,  within  which  to  expend  $300,000  on 
the  Road,  the  Company  did  not  commence 
their  field  operations  until  the  present  year. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  very  favorable 
results  of  the  survey  by  Judge  Wright  were 
made  known  to  the  public,  the  Company, 
in  February  last,  alter  some  changes  in 
their  Board  of  Directors,  made  preparations 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise. As  a  preliminary  measure,  and  in 
order,  if  practicable,  to  provide  sufficient 
means  to  authorize  them  to  put  the  whole 
Road  under  contract,  and  thus  to  finish  the 
work  with  the  least  possible  delay,  they 
presented  their  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  last  session,  praying  for  a  loan 
of  the  credit  of  the  State  inlaid  of  the 
work.  A  bill  was  accordingly  reported  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  authorizing  a  loan 
of  two  millions  to  be  advanced,  in  four  suc- 
cessive .instalments  of  $500,000  each,  ac- 


cording to  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to 
be  secured,  together  with  the  payment  of 
the  interest  thereon  half  yearly,  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  whole  Road-— to  which  an  a- 
mendment  was    proposed,  requiring    the 
Company,  with  their  own  means,  to  finish 
the  entire  section  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal  and  Bingham  tun,  before  receiv- 
ing the  first  instalment  of  the  loan.    While 
the  bill  was  pending  in  the  Assembly,  the 
Common  Council  ofthe  City  of  New- York, 
ni  view  of  the  public  importance  of  the 
proposed   measure,  after  a  full  and  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  subject,  and  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  pressing  necessity  of 
completing  the  Road  without  delay,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  both  their  branches,  di- 
rected the  Mayor  to  petition  the  Legisla. 
ture,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  for  the  pas- 
sage ef  the  bill.    A  similar  memorial  was 
presented  by  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  accompanied  by  innu- 
merable petitions  from  the  population  of 
the  long  line  of  southern  and  middle  coon- 
ties  interested  in  the  work.    The  merits  of 
the  measure  were  ably  and  zealously  advo- 
cated by  the  members  from  those  counties — 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  representatives  of 
this  city  :*  but  it  encountered  such  an  ar- 
ray of  opposition,  arising  principally  from 
the  Canal  counties,  that  after  an  animated 
and  interesting  debate  of  tnree  weeks,  it 
was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority 
of  two  votes. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  Legislature,  the  Board  of 
Directors  appealed  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  New-York  and|  the  counties 
along  the  line,  for  such  further  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  the  Company,  as  should  se- 
cure, beyond  doubt,  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  enterprise.  They  were  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  13,831  shares  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  (in  addition  to  the  10,000  ta- 
ken in  1839,)  were  subscribed  to  the  capi- 
tal, virtually  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  the  aggregate  amount  of  $3,383,100, 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Directors,  the  sub- 
scription of  that  sum  has  insured  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  whole  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  enable  the  Company  to  finish  a 
section  of  the  Road  sufficiently  extensive  to 
become  profitable  to  the  stockholders,  and 
by  that  demonstration  will  afford  the  means 
of  securing  the  funds  requisite  to  complete 
the  residue. 

In  truth,  the  final  accomplishment  of 
this  enterprise  has  become  a  question  only 
of  time,  and  it  will  be  for  the  community 
to  decide  how  long  they  will  choose  to  sur- 
fer the  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  the  more  tardy  execution  of  the  work. 
The  strong  manifestations  of  public  senti- 
ment, since  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, afford  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  unanimous  wishes  ofthe  people  through- 
out the  extensive  portion  of  the  State  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  Road,  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail, and  that  a  future  Legislature  will 
deem  it  proper  and  patriotic  to  facilitate  its 
speedy  completion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  large  and  respect- 
able Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
southern  and  middle  counties,  recently  held 
at  Owego,  and  their  spirited  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  manifest  in  a  very 
gratifying  manner,  the  determination  ofthe 
inhabitants  of  those  important  and  popu- 
lous districts  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  the 


*  Thfi  thanka  of  the  community,  in  this  respect,  ere 
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Company,  and  exhibit,  moreover,  decisive 
evidence  that  several  of  the  largest  coun- 
ties, which  opposed  the  project  through 
their  representatives  in  the  last  Legislature, 
are  now  to  be  found  among  its  most  deter- 
mined supporters. 

Flattering,  however,  as  the  prospects  of 
the  Company  may  be  deemed,  and  highly  as 
they  appreciate  the  generous  support  which 
they  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the 
people  of  the  southern  counties,  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  nevertheless  bound,  in 
prudence,  not  to  hazard  the  success  of  the 
work  by  anticipating  aid  from  the  State, 
or  by  entering  on  any  expenditures  be- 
yond'the  means  actually  within  their  reach. 

The  capital  stock  of  $2,333,100,  already 
secured,  will  enable  the  Company  to  put 
under  eontract  and  complete  at  least  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Road ;  and  the  only 
duty  occasioning  any  embarrassment  is  to 
select  that  portion  which  will  most  prob- 
ably yield  the  largest  immediate  revenue, 
and  thereby  afford  the  surest  basis  for  ex- 
tending the  credit  and  increasing  the  avail- 
able means  of  the  Company. 

In  April  last,  the  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
pointed Renvmin  Wrighi,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Company,  and  James  Seymour,  who 
had  been  one  ot  his  principal  assistants  in 
conducting  the  State  survey,  Division  En- 
gineer of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Road, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Rockland,  Or- 
ange, Sullivan,    Delaware,  and    part   of 
Broome. 

They  have  also  appointed  David  Ifrff- 
gU»j  ot  Orange  county,  their  General  Agent, 
to  render  such  services  as  might  be  required 
in  obtaining  cessions  of  lands  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Company,  and  tp  dis- 
charge such  other  active  duties  in  aiding 
the  progress  of  the  work,  as  should  be  as- 
signed to  him. 

The  first  instalment  paid  in  upon  the 
93,821  shares,  amounting  to  •129,105,  has 
been  deposited,  temporarily,  on  interest,  in 
the  Phenix  Bank,  and  other  moneyed  insti- 
tutions in  this  city ;  out  of  which  the  Board 
have  expended,  up  to  the  present  date, 
•27,951  42,  principally  in  the  expenses  of 
Engineer  Department. 

The  only  salaried  officers  in  the  employ 

of  the  Company,  are  the  Chief  Engineer 
and  his  subordinates,  the  Secretary,  the 
General  Agent,  and  a  Clerk. 

The  corps  of  Engineers,  as  arranged  by 
the  Chief  Engineer,  has  been  generally  di- 
vided into  seven,  and  sometimes  into  nine 
distinct  parties,  and  diligently  occupied,  up 
to  the  present  time,  in  revising  and  impro- 
ving various  parts  of  the  line  on  the  Eas- 
tern Division.  The  Report  made  by  Judge 
Wrigbt  to  the  Legislature,  adverted  to  die 
probability  of  sbertewnf  the  line  and  di- 
minishing the  expense,  by  more  minute  ex- 
ploration of  the  country.  The  result  has 
realized  his  expectations.  It  is  already  die- 
eovered  that  the  line  between  the  Hudson 
River  and  Bingaamtem  may  be  shortened 
several  miles,  without  any  material  in- 
crease of    expense  or  alteration   of   the 


m  view  of  the  public  character  of  the 
work  and  the  general  aecommodation  of 
the  country,  and  for  the  purpose,  also,  of 
affording  satisfaction,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  ttoeinVbttaats  of  lh*  counties  traversed 

by  therom^  «**  Dh?c,?5.b5 ^^f*  £ 
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explore  eVery  line  whicJt  ^ere  co^bc  *5* 
reasonable  probability  of.  a4ojp»^J*    .  Jfc 
the  last  monthly  report  of  the  $uifipeet  v- 
the  Eastern  Division,' it  appears,  that  since 
the  1st  of  May  last,  580  miles  oT  line  have 
been  carefully  run  by  the  parties/ under  his. 
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direction.  This  minuteness  of  examina- 
tion lias,  however,  operated  to  delay  the 
Chief  Engineer  in  making  a  final  selection 
of  aa  much  of  the  route  as  the  Board  could 
hare  wished.  The  route  of  forty  miles  of 
the  line  along  the  Delaware,  where  only 
one  of  the  banks  of  that  river  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  State,  is,  however,  so 
far  fixed  by  nature,  that  it  may  be  definite- 
ly adopted  without  further  delay,  and  the 
Directors  have  therefore  ordered  this  sec- 
tion extending  from  Deposit  down  the  Del- 
aware to  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  to  be 
advertised  for  contract.  The  notices  will 
expire  on  the  5th  of  November  next,  and 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  labor  and  provisions  may 
affect  the  let  tings  somewhat  unfavorably, 
the  Board  nevertheless  believe  that  the 
whole  of  the  graduation  will  be  put  under 
contract  at  a  price  below  the  original  esti- 
mate. 

|  JBy  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Gener- 
al Agent,  it  appears,  that  of  the  Land  neces- 
sary for  the  Road  in  this  section  of  forty 
miles,  upwards  of  thirty  miles  has  already 
been  gratuitously  ceded,  and  that  the  resi- 
due will  probably  be  obtained  without  any 
serious  difficulty  or  delay. 

With  the  exception  of  the  section  em* 
bracing  the  Shawangunk  Ridge,  the  grad- 
uation of  the  forty  miles  now  advertised, 
presents  the  portion  comparatively  the  most 
expensive  of  kthe  whole  line,  (exceeding 
according  to  Judge  Wright's  estimate, 
$9,500  per  mite), but, for  that  very  reason, the 
Directors  have  felt  the  more  willing  to  se- 
lect it  as  the  section  first  to  be  constructed, 
iu  order  to  encounter  at  once  what  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and 
also  to  test,  by  actual  experiment,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  feasibility. 

Whether  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient, 
after  obtaining  the  results  of  the  revisory 
surveys  now  in  progress,  to  select,  as  the 
portion  of  the  Road  on  which  the  present 
capital  is  to  be  expended,  the  section  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  miles, extending  from 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  (at  Deer- 
park)  toOwego,  estimated  at  $1,790,090,— 
or  the  section  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-sev- 
en miles,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  Be  its- 
burgh,  on  the  Susquehannah  River,  estima- 
ted at  $2,294,303,— -the  forty  miles  now  ad- 
vertised, will,  in  either  event,  constitute  a 
part  of  the  portion  thus  to  be  selected. 

The  completion  of  either  of  those  valu- 
able divisions  of  the  work  will  become  em- 
inently beneficial  to  the  Company.  A  Rail- 
road leading  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Sus- 
quehannah, will  open  into  a  very  extensive 
grazing  district,  and  if  continued,  as  pro- 
posed, oy  the  lateral  Railroad  from  Betts- 
ourgh  to  Utica,  will  establish,  at  once,  a 
winter  communication  between  this  city 
and  the  heart  of  the  interior : — while,  on 
the  other  band,  by  completing^ a  continuous 
line  of  the  Road  from  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  to  Owego,  and  thence  by 
means,  of  the  latter  Railroad  to  Ithaca,  a 
very  important  channel  of  transportation 
will  be  opened  to  that  Canal,  from  the  fer- 
tile and  populous  districts  adjacent  to  the 
inland  Lakes  of  this  State  and  the  western 
tributaries  of  the  Susquehannah,  affording, 
also,  the  means  of  transporting  passen- 
gers from  the  interior  to  a-  point,  distant, 
less  than  thirty-five  mHes  from  the  Hudson 
River.  The  necessities  of  the  community, 
and  the  certain  prospect  of  a  rapid  increase 
of  revenue,  could  not  fail  to  insure  the 
speedy  extension  of  the  line,  either  from 
Bettsburgh,  westwardly,  in  the  one  case,  or 
from  the  Canal  eastwardly  in  the  other. 

The  completion,  of  the  work  from  the 


Hudson  River  to  Owego,  desirable  as  it  may 
be  .deemed,  sinks,  however,  into  compara- 
tive insignificance,  when  compared  with 
the  importance  of  extending  the  line  still 
further  westwardly  to  the  Alleghany  River. 
After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  that  most  valuable  water-course, 
made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Board  during 
the  present  season,  and  the  remarkable  fa- 
cilities it  presents  for  cheap,  rapid,  direct, 
safe,  and  early  communication  between  the 
city  of  New-York  and  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Directors 
have  become  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  an 
object,  if  possible,  of  more  consequence  So 
the  mercantile  community  that  ike  Rmkroud 
should  feach  the  Alleghany  River,  than  Lake 
Erie  itself.  They  have  ascertained,  that 
the  descending  navigation  of  that  stream  is 
available  throughout  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  frequently  during  the  whole 
of  May: — that,  during  that  season,  its 
channel  is  wide  and  spacious,  sufficiently 
deep  and  free  from  rocks,  bars,  or  any  other 
impediment : — that  merchandise  placed  on 
its  banks  as  early  as  the  tst  of  March,  may 
be  delivered  in  foqr  days  thereafter  at  Pitts, 
burgh,  (for  a  priee  pot  exceeding  fifteen 
cents  per  hundreds)  and  thence  distributed 
throughout  the  populous  communities  a- 
long  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  opening  of  nav- 
igation ; — that  the  merchants  of  New- York 
will  thereby  obtain  direct  and  early  access 
to  consumers,  nearly  three  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  whole  population  around  the 
Upper  Lakes; — that  these  immense  ad- 
vantages may  be  obtained  without  any  al- 
teration or  improvement  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  stream,  and  merely  by  ex- 
tending a  Railroad  to  its  banks  from  the 
Hudson ; — and  finally,  that  active  measures 
are  now  in  progress  in  the  western  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving, still  further,  the  navigable  facili- 
ties of  the  River,  whereby  aa  uninterrupted 
channel  of  trade,  both  ascending  and  de- 
scending, will  be  opened  between  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  interior  of  this  State,  during 
at  least  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  completion  of  the  Railroad  feem  the 
city  of  New- York  to  the  Alleghany  River, 
is  the  only  mgde  in  which  the  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  Pennsylvania  to  secure  to  her  own 
metropolis  the  trade  of  the  West,  can  be 
effectually  counteracted.  Not  content  with 
establishing  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
thereby  controlling  the  commerce  of  the 
Ohio  Jtiver,  the  enterprising  citizens  of  that 
State  are  now  constructing  a  Canal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mahoning,  extending  from  a 
point  near  Pittsburgh,  northwesterly,  across 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  reaching  the  Ohio 
Canal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
Erie; — and  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that 
measure,  to  attract  to  Philadelphia  the 
whole  of  the  early  trade  of  the  Upper  Lakes, 
and  thus  cut  off  from  the  City  of  New- 
York  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  inland  commerce,  by  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  supported  and  enriched.  The  press- 
ing and  urgent  necessity  of  effecting  a  con- 
nection, as  soon  as  possible,  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Alleghany,  in  order 
to  save  this  branch  of  our  trade,  will  there, 
fore  be  obvious :  lor  if  the  merchandise  of 
New- York  can  reach  Pittsburgh  as  soon  as 
that  of  Philadelphia,  the  Mahoning  Canal 
will  be  open  alike  to  both,  and  so  far  from 
affording  any  preference,  in  point  of  time, 
toeither  of  the  competitors,  will  operate  only 
to  expedite  the  transmission,  in  the  spring, 
I  of  merchandise  from  New-York  destined 
for  the  regions  around  the  Upper  Lakes. 
The  spirited  exertions,  which  the  mer- 1 


chants  and  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia 
have  used  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the 
Mahoning  Canal,  will,  however,  insure  its 
completion  three  or  four  years  sooner  than 
the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  can  be 
finished,  from  Hudson  to  the  Alleghany,  un- 
less aid  be  afforded  by  the  Legislature; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  new  channel  of 
commerce  will  have  been  created,  and  new 
business  relations  established,  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  the  country  around  the  Lakes, 
which  ii  will  be  difficult  to  disturb,  and 
which  must  operate  very  injuriously  upon 
the  tommercial  prosperity  of  the  City  of 
New- York.  fw*.         ***4 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  with  which  this 
metropolis  is  menaced  by  the  superior  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  of  its  powerful  and  sa- 
gacious rival.  The  trade  of  a  large  and 
important  part  even  of  our  own  Stale,  is 
also  in  danger  of  being  diverted.  The 
navigable  rivers  which  drain  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  southern  counties,  m  descend- 
ing to  the  ocean,  flow  through  the  Stale  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  naturally  attract,  in 
the  same  direction,  an  amount  of  exports, 
estimated  to  exceed  190,000  tons  annually. 
The  public  men  of  that  commonwealth, 
conscious  of  that  natural  advantage,  have 
constantly  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
by  improving  the  navigation  of  those  rivers, 
and  constructing  Canals  along  their  mar- 

fins.  In  a  Report  made  as  early  as  lt91, 
y  Robert  Morris,  the  first  President  of  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company  of  that  State, 
the  superior  facilities  presented  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna, for  securing  a  large  share  of  the 
inland  trade  of  New- York,  were  particu- 
larly dwelt  upon.  In  1808,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Snyder,  the  route 
was  surveyed  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Seneca  Lake.  In  1827,  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners of  Pennsylvania,  after  reporting 
that  "  a  large  tract  of  country,  within  the 
State  of  New-York,  rich  in  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions,  and  embracing  a  po- 
pulation of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  is 
drained  by  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tribu- 
taries," declare,  that  "to  the  temtoiy  thus 
watered,  nature  points  out  the  valley  ii  that 
noble  river  as  its  great  highway  to  mar- 
ket." In  1891,  Governor  Wolf,  in  his  an. 
nual  Message,  adverted  to  "  the  great  supe- 
riority which  the  main  line  of  their  im- 
provements possesses  over  the  Erie  Canal 
of  New- York,  by  presenting  an  open  and 
safe  navigation  from  four  to  six  weeks  ear- 
lier in  the  spring,  and  from  two  teftmr 
weeks  later  in  the  autumn;"  and  further 
added,  that  the  same  observations  would 
apply  with  equal  force  to  a  Canal  or  sraek- 
water  navigation,  up  the  valuable  region 
on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
"as  possessing  all  the  advantages  in  re- 
gard to  a  more  early  and  late  navigation, 
and  affording  a  vent  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal  for  much  of  tbe  produce  of 
the  great  and  productive  State  of  New- 
York."  In  his  Message  of  18SS,  he 'de- 
scribes the  State  as  being  "  threatened  en 
all  sides  to  be  deprived  of  the  commerce 
which  tbe  God  of  nature  seems  to  have 
destined  for  its  use,"  and  recommends  it, 
"  in  its  own  defence,  to  force  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  to  mingle  with  those  of  the  Al- 
leghany :  tbe  Ohio  Canal  to  become  tribu- 
tary to  the  improvements  of  Pennsylvania 
—and  the  waters  of  the  Cayuga  and  Se- 
neca Lakes  to  unite  with  those  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna." 

The  vigorous  measures  recommended  by 
the  Governor,  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  the  Legislature  of  that  enterprising 
commonwealth,  as  well  by  constructing  pub- 
lic works  of  inland  communication  at  the 
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expense  of  the  State,  as  by  patronizing,  with 
a  liberal  hand,  the  incorporated  companies 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  enterprises 
within  their  territory.  In  pursuing  this 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  policy,  having 
for  its  aim  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of 
their  people,  the  Legislature  have  not 
sought  to  confine  within  any  particular 
section  or  favored  district,  the  internal  trade 
of  the  State.  Thus  the  Union  Canal,  and 
th.fc  Pottsville  and  Danville  Railroad,  both 
of  which  were  constructed  by  private  com- 
panies, were  calculated  to  divert  some  por- 
tion of  the  business,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  monopolized  by  the  main  line  of 
their  public  Canals,  and,  nevertheless,  the 
Legislature  deemed  it  patriotic  to  assist 
both  of  those  companies,  (and  also  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Company,)  by 
loans  of  the  public  credit. 

Having  succeeded   in    establishing   the 
main  line  of  artificial  communication  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  the  Ohio  River,  the 
efforts  of  the  State  are  now  principally  aim- 
ed at  opening  an  avenue  of  cheap,  early, 
and  rapid  intercourse  between  that  eity  and 
the  Mouther n  counties  of  the  State  of  JYew- 
York.    By  means  of  the  chain  of  Railroads 
now  in  progress  from  Philadelphia  up  the 
valley  of  the  Schuylkill, — and   thence   to 
Danville  and  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna, 
—and  the  continuation  of  the  line  from  the 
Utter  point  to  Williamsport,  on  the  north- 
west branch  of  that  River, — and  thence  in- 
to Tioga  County,  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  where  it  meets  the  Chemung  Canal 
at  the  village  of  Elmira, — it  is  designed  to 
establish  a  line  of  communication,  which 
will  bring  the  most  valuable  and  populous 
portion  of  the  southern  counties  of  this 
State,  (now  distant  by  the  circuitous  route 
through  the!  Erie  Canal,  upwards  of  450 
miles  from  the  City  of  New-York,)  within 
265  miles  of  Philadelphia.    The  link  of  com- 
munication between  Elmira  and  Williams- 
port,  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
become  the  subject  of  a  Special  Message 
from   Governor    Wolf.    A   Company  has 
also  been  incorporated  by  that  State,  to  con- 
struct   a    Railroad     from    the    northwest 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  to  the  south-  I 
era  line  of  Steuben  county,  in  this  State ; 
and,  in  order  to  encourage  and  expedite  its 
completion,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  its  last  Session,  passed   a  law  to 
guarantee  to  the  Stockholders  an  interest  on 
their  investments,  for  twenty  years,  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Nor  is  this  active  and  efficient  policy 
confined  to  Pennsylvania.  For  the  purpose 
of  attracting  the  trade  of  the  West  through 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Legislature  of  I 
that  Commonwelth,  in  March  fast,  loaned 
their  public  credit  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company  for  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  also  for  one  million  of  dollars 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  Rail- 
road Company.  The  State  of  Virginia  has 
also  appropriated  several  millions  from  her 
public  treasury,  in  subscribing  to  the  stock 
of  the  various  Canal  and  Railroad  Compa- 
nies, prosecuting  works  of  internal  im- 
provement within  her  territory. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  witness  the 
zealous  and  well  directed  efforts  of  the  en- 
terprising Companies,  in  the  neighboring 
States,  so  firmly  upheld  by  the  liberal  poli- 
cy of  their  Legislatures,  and  aiming  at  the 
object  of  diverting  from  the  City  of  New- 
York,  its  lucrative  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior, without  perceiving  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  constructing,  with  the  least 
practicable  delay,  the  great  avenue  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  now  become  ao  pres- 


singly  necessary,  leading  from  this  metro- 
polis,directly  through  the  southern  counties, 
to  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie. 

The  Board  oi  Directors,  upon  whom  has 
devolved  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
this  important  work,  believing  it  to  be  the 
only  mode  of  rescuing  the  interests  of  this 
City  from  the  danger  in  which  they  arc 
placed,  and  feeling  that  the  exigency  of  the 
case  demands  their  best  efforts,  pledge 
themselves  to  the  Stockholders  and  the 
community,  to  snare  no  exertions  on  their 
part,  to  carry  the  enterprise  3teaUily  on- 
ward to  a  successful  issue.  They  firmly 
believe  that  its  pecuniary  results  will 
amply  remunerate  those  who  may  devote 
their  means  to  its  accomplisl  ment ;  and 
that,  as  a  measure  of  improvement,  calcu- 
lated to  augment  the  power  and  wealth,  and 
exalt  the  standing  of  the  State  at  large,  it 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  all  who 
value  aright  the  public  character.  The 
unrivalled  extent  of  the  work,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  frontier, 
and  yet  lying  wholly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tional limits  of  this  Commonwealth :  the 
magnitude  and  grandeur  of  its  relations 
and  capabilities,  occupying,  by  its  singular 
felicity  of  posit  on,  the  dividing  ground  be- 
tween the  trade  oi  ih*  North  and  of  the 
South,  reaching,  by  its  tributaries,  on  the 
one  hand,  far  into  the  fertile  regions  around 
the  Northern  and  Western  Lakes,  and  in- 
tercepting with  the  other,  the  rich  streams 
of  commercial  wealth  in  their  descent 
towards  the  Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico: 
and  above  all,  its  commanding  political  in- 
fluence, in  securing  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  rapid 
transmission  of  the  public  mail,  and  of  the 
military  forces  and  munitions  of  the  re- 
public, providing  at  the  same  time  for  the 
general  defence,  and  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  the  national  union, — may  well 
entitle  its  friends  and  supporters  to  claim, 
in  its  hehalf,  the  favorable  opinion  and  re- 
gard of  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  the  countenance  and  aid,  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary,  of  the  constituted 
authorities. 

But  in  any  contingency,  whether  those 
who  may  direct  the  public  counsels  shall 
extend  to  this  undertaking  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  State,  or  shall  deem  it 
proper  to  leave  the  Company  unaided  to 
their  own  resources,  such  is  the  unshaken 
confidence  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the 
transcendant  merits  of  the  work,— its  im- 
mense value,— -its  remarkable  feasibility,— 
and  its  early  and  rapidly  increasing  pro- 
ductiveness, that  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  their  unalterable  belief,  that  the 
whole  enterprise  can  and  will  be  certainly, 
speedily  and  successfully  accomplished,  and 
that  it  will  afford  not  only  to  to  the  public, 
but  also  to  the  individuals  who  may  embark 
their  funds  in  the  undertaking,  all  the  bene- 
fits which  have  been  anticipated  by  its  most 
ardent  friends  and  supporters. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

James  G.  Kino,  President. 
New-York,  September  29,  1835. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, held  at  their  office  in  the  City  of 
New- York,  pursuant  to  previous  notice  on 
the  29th  day  of  September,  1885,  Doctor 
Macneven  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
Alderman  Murray  Secretary. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company,  being 
notified  of  the  organization  of  the  meeting, 
presented,  through  their  President,  James 
G.  King,  their  fiist  Annual  Report. 

The  report  being  read, 


It  was  Resolved,  That  the  Directors 
be  requested  to  cause  copies  of  the  report 
to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Stock- 
holders be  presented  to  the  Directors,  for 
their  able  and  satisfactory  report,  and  the 
attention  which  they  have  thus  far  directed 
to  ihe  interests  of  the  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  who  may 
be  elected  to  represent  this  City  in  the  next 
Legislature,  be  earnestly  requested  to  give 
their  zealous  support  to  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  in  facilitating  the  completion 
of  this  great  work. 

William  J.  Macneven,  President. 

James  B.  Murray,  Secretarv. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Company,  held  at  their  office,  on  the  1st 
day  of  October,  18S5,  pursuant  to  public 
notice,  the  following  persons  were  unani- 
mously elected  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
year,  to  wit : 

James  6.  King, 

Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 

Samuel  B.  Rugules, 

John  Duer, 

John  G.  Coster, 

Stephen  Whitney, 

Peter  Harmony, 

J.  Green  Pearson, 

Pelatiah  Perit, 

Elbert  J.  Anderson, 

Michael  Burnuam, 

James  Boorman, 

John  Rathbone,  Jun., 

William  Bbach  Lawrence,  and 

George  Griswold, 
Of  the  City  of  New-York. 

Jeremiah  U.  Pierson, 
Of  Rockland  county,  and 

Cornelius  W.  Lawrence, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  New-Vork. 
And  at  a  meeting  0f  the  Board,  held  on 
the  second  day  of  said  October,  they  re- 
elected 

James  G.  Kino,  President. 
Pbter  G.  Stuyvesant,  V.  President. 
And  appointed 

Samuel  B.  Rugoles,  Comptroller* 

Talman  J.  Waters,  Secretary. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  JVcw- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company* 

Gentlemen : — The  undersigned  have  ex- 
amined the  plans  and  profiles  of  the  lines 
surveyed  for  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  have  also,  in  accordance  with 
your  wishes,  visited  together  the  point  at 
which  the  Shawangunk  Mountain  is  passed 
near  Deerpark,  and  are  gratified  in  being 
enabled  to  report  an  entire  conformity  in 
their  views,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  over- 
coming  the  different  obstacles  presented  on 
the  route. 

On  seven  portions  of  the  Road  points  of 
increased  difficulty  are  presented,  either  in 
the  increased  amount  of  elevation  to  be 
overcome,  or  in  the  rate  of  graduation 
which  will  be  requisite.    They  are, 

1.  In  leaving  the  Hudson  at  Tappan. 

2.  In  passing  from  the  top  of  the  Shawangmh 

•Mountain,  across  the  vaUey  of  the  Bask" 
erskiU,  and  up  the  Neversink. 

3.  In  the  valley  of  the  Callikoon. 

4.  In  crossing  the  summits  between  the  Dela- 

ware and  Susauehannah,and between  the 
Susquehannah  and  Chenango. 

5.  In  passing  from  the  Canacodea  Valley  t<± 

that  of  the  Genesee, 
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6.  /n  crossing  the  summit  between  the  Gene- 
Bee  and  Alleghany. 

7;  In  descending  to  Lake  Erie. 

Independently  of  the  points  above  speci- 
fied, it  Will  be  observed  that  a  very  marked 
difference  exists  in  the  character  oi  the  lines 
surveyed  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon 
Creek,  and  the  lines  traced  west  of  this 
point.  Some  changes,  attended  perhaps 
with  material  improvements,  will  probably 
be  made  in  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Road,  but  it  is  not  believed  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  work,  that  the  character  of 
the  Railioad  east  of  the  Delaware,  compar- 
ed with  its  Western  Division, can  be  essen- 
tially changed.  The  graduation  of  the  lat- 
ter, except  at  the  points  above  noted,  will 
very  rarely  if  at  all  exceed  twenty-five  feet 
per  mile.  On  the  Eastern  Division,  grades 
offorty-five,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  must,  in 
some  cases,  be  admitted.  On  the  Western 
Division,  the  radius  of  curvature  will  but 
rawly  be  less  than  two  thousand  feet.  On 
the  ©astern,  it  will  often  be  from  seven  to 
nine  hundred,  and  sometimes  as  short  as 
six  hundred* 

It  seems,  under  the  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily to  follow,  that  the  same  description 
of  engines  can  scarcely  be  expedient 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Rail- 
road; that,  whatever  may  be  the  load  of  a 
locomotive  which  it  may  be  most  judicious 
to  look  forward  to,  an  engine  of  higher  pow- 
er will  be  required  for  its  transportation 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  than 
Will  be  necessary  West  of  it  5  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that,  whatever  kind  of  super- 
structure may  be  adopted  on  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Railroad,  one  adapted  to  the 
use  of  engines  of  a  higher  class,  will  be  ad- 
visable, on  the  Eastern. 

T*he  uudersigned,  after  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  subject,  would  recdmmend  for 
the   portion   of  the  Railroad   west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Callikoon,  as  being  sufficient, 
and   more  economical   than  any   other,  a 
superstructure  of  wood  and  iron,  consisting 
as  usual  of  the  cross-sill,  the  longitudinal 
Wooden  rail,  and  the  plate  rail,  and  framed 
In  the  dsual  manner  by  notches  and  keys. 
Such  a  superstructure,  for  a  single  track, 
executed  in  a  superior  manner,  would  cost 
about  Three  Thousand  Doljlars  pkji  Mile, 
and  would  admit  of  the  use  of  locomotive 
engines  of  six  tons  weight,  and  capable  of 
drawing  on  the  level  parts  of  the  Road, 
loads  of  sixty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  seventeen 
miles  per  hour;  or  on  grades  of  twenty-five 
feet  per  mile,  the  same  loads  at  a  speed  of 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

To  transport  such  loads,  at  a  somewhat 
diminished  speed,  on  the  steeper  portions  of 
the  Eastern  Division,  would  require  en. 
gines  of  eight  tons,  and  this  weight  of  lo- 
comotive the  undersigned  deem  it  most  ex- 
pedient to  employ  on  this  portion  of  the 
Railroad.    To  sustain  the  action  of  such  a 
locomotive,  the  plate  rail  does  not  appear  to 
be  adequate.   It  will  be  more  judiciously  de- 
termined after  the  definitive  location  of  the 
Railroad,  what  form  of  bar,  and  what  mode 
of  securing  it,  will  be  best  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  road-way  which  may  be 
obtained.    It  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time 
to  say,  that  the  malleable  bar  or  edge  rail 
will  be  requisite  between  the  mouth  ot the 
Callikoon  and  the  Hudson.    If,  on  a  defini- 
tive location,  the  line  between  these  points 
should  be  materially  relieved  as  to  curva- 
ture, a  rail  nearly  similar  in  its  section  to 
that  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad, 
>ut  weighing  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  yard, 
Jl  probably  be  most  expedient.    If  not,  it 


Will  be  advisable  to  adopt,  at  least  on  the 
curved  parts  of  the  Road,  a  fail  of  such 
form  as  may  be  more  easily  and  accurately 
sprung  into  the  curves  adopted  at  different 
points  on  the  road-way. 

It  has  been  deemed  thus  far  necessary  to 
explain  the  views  of  the  undersigned,  as  to 
the  weight  and  power  of  the  engines  which 
they  wouhi  recommend  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  portions  of  the  Road,  before  en- 
tering ort  the  subject  of  the  increased  pow- 
er requisite  at  the  points  they  have  specified. 
Their  views  on  this  subject  they  will  now 
briefly  explain. 

On  a  line  of  Railroad,  as  long  as  that 
committed  to  the  Board,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  contemplate  at  any  rate,  several 
changes  of  locomotives.  Even  if  a  single 
engine  could  generally  be  relied  on  the 
whole  distance  from  Hudson  to  Erie,  still 
it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  for  acci- 
dents ;  and  it  will  probably  prove  more  eco- 
nomical to  chaflge  engines,  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs,  before  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  engine  shall  have  progressed  very 
far,  than  to  reserve  them  entirely  for  work- 
shops at  the  two  extremes  of  the  Road. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
whenever  the  stations  at  which  engines 
would  be  changed,  ean  be  placed  near  the 
points  at  Which  extra  power  Will  be  requis- 
ite, such  power  may  be   supplied  more 
,  cheaply  and  conveniently  than  under  any 
other  circumstances.    It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  the  graduation  at  such 
points  within  the  scope  of  two  engines,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  engine  which  is  relieved 
to  assist  that  which  is  substituted  for  it,  id 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  we  have  at 
once  an  extra  powef  provided,  which  is  al- 
ways in   readiness  at  the   very  moment 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  which  costs  noth- 
ing except  during  the  period  it  is  employed. 
For  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  cases  above  spe- 
cified, it  appears  to  us  that  no  better  expe- 
dient can  be  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  than  that  above  suggested. 
Stations  being  placed  at  or  neat  the  month 
of  the  Callikoon,  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
Hornellsville,   and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ascending  graduation  towards  the 
summit,  between   the  Genesee  ****"*' 
ghany,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  engine 
It  these  points,  and  (whenever  the  load 
may  not  be  so  light  as  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary) to  maki  use  of  the  locomotive 
which  is  relieved,  to  assist  in  overcoming 
the  increased  ascent  to  be  encountered. 

At  the  Hudson  (case  No.  1)  there  would 
of  course  be  a  station,  and  probably  at  tins 
point  the  principal  workshop  of  the  Com- 
pany, so  that  whenever  an  additional  en- 
SinY was  wanted  in  leaving  the  Hudson,  1 
could  be  supplied  without  difficulty.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  in 
M?«*a/J£  the  principle  J*^™* 
to  for  cases  3,  5,  and  6,  ma?  be  brought  n- 
o  play.  If  the  train  coming  east  should 
arrive  at  the  Hudson  a  short  time  before 
the  departure  of  that  going  west,  the  en- 
gine>  cTnveyins  i»T  <*  ^*K  SSft 

into  ^^^^^^^^n^h0^%^^ 
the  train  going  west,  over  the  difficulty 

presented  %  tie  graduation  at  the  com- 

SencSment  of  its  fourney.    A  similar  diffi- 

culty  is  now  met  In  the  manner  suggested, 

on  the  Petersburg  Railroad,  m  Virginia-- 

At  the  point  of  commencement  of  that 

Railroad*  at  Petersburg,  the  asce* it  1.  far 

aLuttwo  miles,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet 

per  mile,  whilst  on  the  remainder  of  the 

£oa?,  the  ascent  in  no  case  exceeds  hrw 

feet.    The  increased  rate  of  ascent  at  this 


point,  of  course,  ^J^Lj^^ 
additional  power,  and  this  >*  afforded  when 


I  wanted,  by  making  use  of  the  engine  com- 
ing -in,  to  assist  in  raising  the  train  going 
bttu  < 

At  case  No;  4,  that  is,  in  crossing  the 
summits  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehannah,  and  Snsquehannah  ana 
Chenango,  auxiliary  poWet  will  be  requis- 
ite. By  timing  properly  the  <masage  of 
trains  on  this  portion  of  the  Road,  «  «»ngle 
engine  which  should  assist  alternately  tfc# 
trains  going  east  and  west  over  both  sum- 
mits, may  in  the  commencement  suffice.— 
It  will  be  necessarv,  however,  undoubtedly 
in  a  short  time,  to  place  auxiliary  «ngines 
at  the  foot  of  the  summit  between  the  Del- 
aware and  Susquehannah,  and  west  ot 
that,  between  the  Susquebannah  and  one- 
It  remains  to  consider  cases*  Ho.  *  **I 
7,  or  the  passage  of  the  ShawanguM  monn- 
tain,— and  the  descent  to  Lake  Erie. 

Were  those  cases  presented  to  the  under- 
signed on  a  short  line  of  Railroad,  P*  *«£ 
they  to  be  tteated  without  reference  to  tne 
profile  and  general  character  of  the  Jfew- 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  trade  to  be  atf* 
commodated,  and  the  power  to  be  employed 
on  it,  we  would  unanimously  rfceotamend 
in  each  case  an  inclined  plane.    In  iW!t&*9) 
however  of  the  Shawangunk,  it  aW**** 
to  us  clear  that  this  expedient  would  not  s*f 
advisable. "  Independently  of  the  general 
objections  to  inclined  planes  on  a  line  of 
Railroad,  on  which  the  rapid  transit  of 
passengers  and  merchandize  is  desirable, 
(objections  undoubtedly  exaggerated  rn  con- 
sequence of  defects  in  arrangement  and 
management  in  some  of  the  planes  now  w 
use,  but  certainly  to  some  extent  well  found* 
ed,)  an  inclined  plane  or  planes  at  the  pomt 
in  question,  would  not  reach  the  whole  d$0i- 
culty.    It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to 
the  profile  of  the  line  at  this  point,  thai 
after  descending  the    Shawangunk,    and 
passing  the  Basherskill,  the  line  passes  up 
the  Neversink  for  upwards  of  seven  miles, 
on  a  graduation  averaging  about  fifty  feet 
per  mile ;  on  this  portion  of  the  Road  it 
will  be  important,  if  not  indispensable,  to 
supply  some  auxiliary  power. 

It  is  proposed,  under  these  circumstances, 
instead  of  adopting  an  inclined  plane  for 
descending  from  the  Shawangunk,  to  obtain 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  of  900  yards,  such  a 
reduction  of  the  elevation  to  be  overcome, 
as  will  admit  of  the  remainder  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  graduation  not  exceeding, 
forty  feet  in  curves,  and  one  hundred  feet 
per  mile  on  the  tangents  of  the  line.  Un 
this  ascent  two  of  the  heavy  engines,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  on  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Road,  will  ascend  with  the 
train  which  one  would  take  over  other  por- 
tions of  it.  . ♦.♦;,.-, 

By  this  expedient,  and  placing  a  action 
as  in  cases  3,  5,  and  6,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Basherskill,  or  the  Neversink,  the  necessi- 
ty of  extra  engines  may  at  this  point  be 
avoided.    Trains  going  east  wontf  change 
their  engines  at  this  station,  and  the  engine 
1  relievedf  instead  of  going  at  once  into  the 
engine-house   or   worktop,-  would   first 
assist  in  raising  the  tram  it  had  brought 
Thus  far  up  the  Shawangunk.    The  same 
office  woiSd  be  performed  by  the 1  engine 
1  which  had  brought  on  the  tram  going  west, 
up  the  steep  graduation  in  the  valley  of  the 

^Sent  to  Lake  Erie,  would I  on  U.e 
line  deemed  by  the  Chief  Engineer  the  most 
eligible  of  those  surveyed,  be  effected  pnn 
&y  by  a  singlelift  of  506  feet.  Had  an 
inclined  plane  or  planes  been  found iBdis- 
l  pensable  at  the  Shawangunk,  itj™**"1 
[  probably  be  advisable  at  this  point  to  avoid, 
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by  a  graduation  on  which  auxiliary  power 
Would  be  requisite,  the  plane  which  has 
been  proposed.  It  will  certainly  however 
be  a  material  object  to  get  rid  of  the  only 
plane  in  relation  to  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  question  on  the  proposed  line  of  Rail, 
road.  Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  in- 
troduce it,  either  trains  of  cars  must  be  di- 
vided in  passing  it,  in  which  case  much  de- 
lay would  arise,  and  the  capability  of  the 
Railroad  be  seriously  impaired ;  or,  if  the 
whole  train  were  taken  up  at  once,  a 
strength  and  weight  unnecessary  on  other 
portions  of  the  Railroad  must  be  given  to 
the  couplings  of  all  the  cars  and  carriages 
employed  on  the  line,  and  of  the  locomo- 
tives and  tenders  which  may  ascend  aud  de- 
scend the  plane. 

To  avoid,  if  practicable,  these  inconve- 
niences,  it  is  recommended  that  farther 
examinations,  preliminary  to  a  location, 
be  made  between  the  Alleghany  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  If  it  shall  result  from  them 
that  a  line,  in  other  respects  equal,  and  not 
exceed ing  in  graduation  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
per  mile,  can  be  obtained  between  the 
summit  and  Lake  Erie,  the  undersigned, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
would  deem  it  more  advisable  to  adopt  it, 
and  to  look  to  the  use  of  auxiliary  power 
on.  it,  than  to  introduce  the  inclined  plane 
which  has  been  proposed. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  experimental 
lines  traced  by  the  Chief  Engineer  in  1834, 
encourages  us  to  believe  that  such  a  line 
may  be  practicable,  and  that  the  change 
of  plan  recommended  may  be  attended  with 
a  reduction  of  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten 
miles.  If  it  should  appear  to  be  otherwise, 
or  that  an  inclined  plane  or  planes  are  un- 
avoidable, the  undersigned  would  then  re- 
commend, if  ground  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose can  be  obtained,  a  division  of  the 
elevation  into  two  inclined  planes.  The 
capability  of  the  Road  would  in  this  way 
be  less  impaired,  the  risk  of  serious  acci- 
dents diminished,  and  the  wear  and  tear, 
as  well  as  first  cost,  of  the  rope  or  chain 
employed,  materially  lessened. 

It  will  appear,  on  a  review  of  what  has 
been  above  stated,  that  stationary  power 
will  not  be  requisite  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  unless  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Erie,  and  future  surveys 
may  perhaps  show  that  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  point; — that,  by  a  judicious 
disposition  of  stations  for  changing  en- 
gines, one,  or.  at  most  two,  auxiliary  engines 
only  will  be  requisite  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  contemplated  work ; — and  that  the 
load  of  an  engine,  at  the  rates  of  velocity 
which  are  purposed,  (which  will  be  equal 
to  an  average  speed  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen miles  per  hour/)  will  on  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Divisions  of  the  Rail- 
road, be  sixty  tons  gross;  or,  allowing 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  for  the 
weight  of  cars,  about  forty  ton*  net. 

Should  a  higher  velocity  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient, with  a  view  to  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  travel,  there  will  be  uo 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  by  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  tonnage.  Supposing  a* 
reduction  of  one-half  in  the  weight  of  the 
load,  or  the  useful  effect  of  a  locomotive, 
this  would  still  be  equivalent  to  the  trans- 
portation of  two  hundred  passengers  and 
their  baggage. 

The  above  results  are  certainly  more 
favorable  than  we  should  have  anticipated, 
(torn  the  general  character  of  the  country 
through  which  the  proposed  improvement 
is  to  be  conducted,  and  will  probably  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
wording  additional  inducements  towards 


the  prosecution  of   the    important    work  11  improvements  of  this  kind.    Witt  it  be pr 


committed  to  their  charge. 

Referring  for  an  elucidation  of  their 
views  herein  submitted,  to  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  20th  January 
last,  and  the  accompanying  plans  and  pro- 
files, 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Moncure  Robinson, 
Jonathan  K wight, 
Benjamin  Wbighy. 
New-York,  September  2,  1835. 


sumptuous  to  say  that  we  shall  be  able  soon 
to  give  them  important  lessons  in  the  sci- 
ence ?  We  shall  see. 


Baltimore  a#d  Ohio  Railroad. — It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Pioneer  in  the  Railroad  system 
of  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  that  it  will  soon  become  as  profitable  to 
its  Stockholders  as  it  is  now  useful  to 
the  business  community  through  which  it 
passes. 

In  the  7th  Annual  Report  it  was  stated 
that  the  net  proceeds  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1833,  was  $57,195 

In  the  8th,  ending  October  1,1834, 

was  972,574 

In  the  9th,  as  we  are  informed,  not 

having  yet  received  it,  for  the 

year  ending  October  1, 1835, was  9107,169 

This  is  a  regular  increase,  and  one  which 
will  be  constant — even  if  the  Road  should 
not  be  extended  beyond  its  present  termina- 
tion. The  progression,  however,  will  be 
much  more  rapid  when  the  Road  shall  be 
completed  to  the  Ohio  River — as  it  most 
surely  will  be.  We  are  enabled  also  to 
state  another  fact  which  is  highly  credit- 
able  to  the  enterprising  and  scientific 
gentlemen  who  manage  that  Road.  It  is, 
that  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  have 
they  brought  their  Machinery,  especially 
their  Locomotive  Engines,  that  they  have 
with  a  single  Engine  taken  a  load  of  113 
tons  up  a  grade  of  20  feet  per  mile  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  not  only  to 
take  it  up,  but  also,  to  take  it  from  the  start, 
on  the  grade,  without  difficulty — a  per- 
formance  which  was  not  dreamed  of  in 
1829,  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Company  offered  £500  for  the  most  im- 
proved Locomotive  of  six  tons  weight, 
"  which  must  be  able,  to  draw,  day  by  day, 
on  a  well  levelled  Railway,  a  train  of  car. 
riages  of  30  tons  gross  weight,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour3' ! !  Who  could  have  im- 
agined, with  this  before  them,  that  in  less 
than  six  years  an  Engine  would  be  made  in 
this  country  capable  of  taking  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  up  a  grade  of  30  feet  per  mile?  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact — and  we  predict  that 
it  is  only  the  commencement  of  the  improve- 
ments in  Railroad  Machinery,  which  are 
now,  even  now,  in  progress  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  more  rapid  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  country  in 
Railroads  and  Railroad  Machinery,  than  in 
the  country  of  their  origin — England — and 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  Europe  is  now  look- 
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Important  decision. — fiy  the  annexed  article 

from  the  Albany  Argus  of  yesterday,  it  will  be 

seen  that  the  mode  and  extent  of  enlarging  the 

canal  have  been  dcterraiaed«and  that  the  M  imprtyve- 

ment*'  of  an  existing  work,  Is  to  cost  at  feast 

tmetst  millions  of  dollars — the  original  work  itself 

having  cost  a  little  over  nine  million*. 

Enlargement  op  tbb  Erie  Canal. — The  Ca- 
nal Board  having  caused  surveys  and  estimates  to 
be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  engineer*  having  submitted  their  reports, 
the  Board  on  Friday  last  proceeded  to  a  final  deci- 
sion on  the  extent  of  the  enlargement.  By  their 
resolutions,  which  are  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  enlarged  canal  is  to  be  seven  feet  deep  and 
seventy  feet  wide  at  the  surface ;  and  that  the  locks 
are  to  be  110  feet  long  between  the  quoin  posts, 
|  and  16  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  The  present  canal 
is  four  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
and  the  present  locks  are  90  feet  long  between  the 
quoin  posts,  and  15  feet  wide  m  the  dees. 

ThusL  this  great  question  has  been  definitely  set- 
tled, after  mature  deliberation,  and  a  full  expres- 
sion of  the  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  iL    As 
the  work  will  be  prosecuted  chiefly  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  while  the  navigation  is  suspended, 
its  completion  cannot  be  expected  in  a  less  period 
than  ten  or  twelve  years.    Then,  with  its  increas- 
ed width  and  depth,  its  walled  sides,  its  extent, 
and  its  vast  commerce,  it  may  rank  among  the 
wonders  of  the  age,  ~  The  improvement,  wo  under- 
stand, is  estimated  to  cost  about  twelve  millions  of 
dollars.    The  Canal  Board  will  proceed  with  the 
doubling  of  the  locks,  with  all  practicable  rapidity, 
during  the  next  winter. 

At  m  meeting  of  the  Canal  Board,  at  the  Comptrot- 
tar's    Office,  Canal  Room,  October  334,  1835— 
Present, 
Joan  Tiact,  Lieut.  Gov.,  President, 
Samuel  Young,  Canal  Commissioner, 
Wm.  C.  Bouck,  do. 

Jonas  Earll,  jr..  do. 

'   John  Bowman,  do, 

A.  C.  Flagg,  Comptroller, 
John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State, 
Greene  C.  Bronson,  Attorney  General, 
Wm.  Campbell,  Surveyor  General, 
Abraham  Ketsbr,  Treasurer. 
The  Board   having  assembled  pursuant  to  the 
10th  resolution  adopted  iu  July  last,  in  relation  to 
the  enlargement  or  the  Erie  Canal,  and  having 
heard  the  reports  of  the  Engineers  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  effecting  the  improvement,  and  their  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  contemplated  works,  there- 
upon 

Resolved,  That  tho  fifth  and  sixth  resolutions  of 
July  last  be  rescinded. 

Resolved,  The!  the  Canal  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
give  seven  feet  depth  of  water,  and  in  general  seven- 
ty feet  with  of  water  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope 
of  two  feet  to  one  in  the  banks. 

Resolved,  That  the  Locks  be  enlarged  sq  as  to 
be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  km*  between  thequoiu 
posts,  and  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  in  oth- 
er respects  be  adapted  to  the  enlarged  Canal. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  neoeoso/y 
to  rebuild  any  of  the  locks,  eul  verts,  aqueducts  or 
other  works  on  the  canal,  the  same  be  constructed 
on  a  plan  adapted  to  the  enlarged  Canal* 
An  extract  from  the  minutes, 

G,  W.  Newell,  Clerk. 

American  Stocks,  Sept  24. — New  York  6  per 
Cents.  1837,  96;  do  6  per  Cent.  1845,  10* ;  do  6 
per  Cent.  1845,  1 10 ;  Pennsylvania  5  per  Cents, 
1856,  101 ;  do  5  per  Cents.  1958,  10*,-  do  5  per 
Cents.  1860-62,  109  1-8 ;  Ohio  6  per  Cents.  1550, 
110  a  111 ;  Louisiana  Barings,  1844,  do  1846,  dk> 
1850,  do  1858,  each  101  1-3;  Louisiana  Wilsons, 
1834,  1839,  1844, 1849,  each  98  1-2 ;  Jersey  N.  Ca- 
nal, &a  Bonds,  102  1-2  a  103;  Mississippi  Plan- 
ter's Bank,  26  2-4;  Alabama  5  per  Cents.  1863, 
96  1-2;  Indiana  do  1864,  96  1-2;  U.  S.  Bank 
Shares  7  per  Cent.  99L  Is   6d.  a  10*. ;  Louisiana 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
An  Essay  on  the  rats  or  Wages,  &c.  bt  H. 
C.  Caret,  1  Vol. — PhiJadclpliia,  Caret,  Lea  & 
Blan chard. — Wc  have  had  this  book  on  our  table 
some  lime,  but  as  it  is  not  of  those,  which  you  may 
take  up  at  any  moment— but  requires  close  and 
continued  attention,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
speak  of  its  merits,  and  only  now  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it — reserving  for  another  occasion  our 
opinion  of  its  value. 

Tub  Ajborjoinal  Port  Folio,  No  5 — Philadel- 
phia, J.  D.  Lewis. — We  have  duly  noted  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  work, 
and  in  announcing  the  fifth,  have  only  to  repeat 
our  commendation  of  the  design  of  the  publication 
—destined  as  it  to  perpetuate  both  the  features,  and 
costumes,  of  men  fast  fading  away.  We  cannot 
but  wish  however,  that  more  skill  were  exercised  in 
the  drawing,  which,  in  this  number  particularly, 
is  very  defective. 

North  American  Herfetology,  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  reptiles  inhabiting  the  United 
States,  by  John  Edwards  Holbrook,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  &c  Ate. ;  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  E.  J.  Van 
Brunt.— This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  work,  and 
worthy  of  encouragement,  by  every  lover  of  nature 
and  science.  The  plates,  as  yet,  are  only  before 
un,  but  they  are  admirable  for  truth  and  accuracy 
of  delineation  and  coloring — and  when  these  shall 
be  illustrated,  as  they  will  be,  by  the  history  of 
each  reptile,  its  form  and  habits,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Holbrook,  they  will  constitute  an  American  con- 
tribution to  natural  history,  and  to  the  fine  arts, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Wilson's  and  with  «0u- 
•htsen's  ornithologies. 

The  publication  will  consist  of  four  quarto  vol- 
umes, to  appear  annually,  of  200  pages  each,  em- 
bracing full  descriptions  of  the  organization,  habits, 
and  localities  of  the  animals,  and  containing  in 
each  volume  from  20  to  30  colored  engravings. — 
The  price  per  volume  is  #10. 

We  are  sure  this  work  is  not  at  all  known  among 
us — and  therefore  take  pleasure  in  thus  bringing  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  shall  be  very  glad 
to  reeerve  subscriptions  for  it  at  this  office,  where 
the  plates  of  vol.  1.  may  be  seen. 

Sketches  of  History  Life   and   Manners 

in  the  West  ;  by  Jambs  Hall,  2  vols.  Phila- 
delphia, Harrison  Hall. — The  title  of  these 
volumes  well  describes  their  contents,  which  are  of 
great  interest — and  we  will  venture  to  add — to  most 
readers  on  the  Atlantic  of  equal  novelty.  The  ear- 
ly history,  adventures,  and  struggles  of  the  now 
civilized  and  prosperous  Wes^are  very  imperfectly 
understood  among  us ; .  and  the  desultory  sketches 
which  Mr.  Hall  has,  in  these  volumes,  given,  are 
the  more  interesting,  from  the  contrast  of  the  actu- 
al condition  of  that  fine  region,  with  what  it  was, 
at  the  period  to  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Sketches  refer.  Ws  make  an  extract  characteristic 
in  all  respects. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  individuals 
who,  in  consequence  of  some  personal  wrong,  have 
vowed  eternal  enmity  to  the  whole  Indian  race, 
and  have  devoted  nearly  all  of  their  lives  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  vast  scheme  of  vengeance.  A  fami- 
'  liar  instance  is  before  us  in  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and 
whose  history  we  have  often  heard  repeated  by 
those  who  were  intimately  conversant  with  all  the 
events.  We  allude  to  .the  late  Colonel  John  More- 
dock,  who  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  a  dbtmguished  militia  officer,  and 


a  man  universally  known  and  respected  by  the 
early  settlers  of  that  region.  Wc  are  surprised 
that  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of 
Illinois,  which  wc  published  some  months  ago, 
should  have  omitted  the  name  of  this  gentleman", 
and  some  others,  who  were  famed  for  deeds  of  ha& 
dihoood,  while  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  actions  of 
persons  who  were  comparatively  insignificant. 

John  Moredock  was  the  son  of  a  woman  who 
was  married  several  times,  and  was  as  often  wid- 
owed by  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage.  Her 
husbands  had  been  pioneers,  and  with  them  she 
had  wandered  from  one  territory  to  another, 
living  always  on  the  frontier.  She  was  at  last 
left  a  widow,  at  Vincennes,  with  a  large  fami- 
ly of  children,  and  was  induced  to  join  a  par- 
ty about  to  remove  to  Illinois,  to  which  region  a 
few  American  families  had  recently  removed.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Illinois  there  were  no  settle- 
ments of  whites ;  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
a  few  spots  were  occupied  by  the  French  ;  ana  it 
was  now  that  our  own  backwoodsmen  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  this  delightful  country,  and  de- 
termined to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  French 
village.  Mrs.  Moredock  and  her  friends  embarked 
at  Vincennes  in  boats,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
scending the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi.  They  proceeded  in  safely  un- 
til they  reached  the  Grand  Tower  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, where,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion for  ascending  boats,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  boatmen  to  land,  and  drag  their  vessels  round 
a  rocky  point,  which  was  swept  by  a  violent  cur- 
rent. "Here  a  party  of  Indians,  lying  in  wait,  rush- 
ed upon  them,  and  murdered  the  whole  party. — 
Mrs.  Moredock  was  among  the  victims,  and  all  her 
children,  except  John,  who  was  proceeding  with 
another  party. 

John  Moredock  was  just  entering  upon  the  verge 
of  manhood,  when  he  was  thus  left  in  a  strange 
land,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  race.  He  resolved 
upon  executing  vengeance,  and  immediately  took 
measures  to  discover  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the 
massacre.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  outrage  was 
committed  by  ajparty  of  twenty  or  thirty  Indiana, 
belonging  to  different  tribes,  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  lawless  predatory  band.  Moredock 
watched  the  motions  of  this  band  for  more  than  a 
year,  before  any  opportunity  suitable  for  his  pur- 
pose occurred.  At  length  he  learned  that  they 
were  hunting  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  recent  settlements  of  the 
Americans.    He  raised  a  party  of  young  men  and 

{tursued  them ;  but  that  time  they  escaped.  Short- 
y  after,  he  sought  them  at  the  head  of  another 
party,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  them 
one  evening,  on  an  island,  whither  they  had  retired 
to  encamp  the  more  securely  for  the  night.  More- 
dock  and  his  friends,  about  equal  in  number  to  the 
Indians,  waited  until  the  dead  of  night,  and  then 
landed  upon  the  island,  turning  adrift  their  own 
canoes  and  those  of  the  enemy,  and  determined  to 
sacrifice  their  own  Hves,  or  to  exterminate  the  sav- 
age band.  They  were  completely  successful. — 
Three  only  of  the  Indians  escaped,  by  throwing 
themselves  into  the  river ;  the  rest  were  slain, 
while  the  whites  lost  not  a  man. 

But  Moredock  was  not  satisfied  while  one  of  the 
murderers  of  his  mother  remained.  He  had  learn- 
ed to  recognize  the  names  and  persons  of  the  three 
that  had  escaped,  and  these  he  pursued  with  secret, 
but  untiring  diligence,  until  they  all  fell  by  his 
own  hand.  Nor  was  he  yet  satisfied.  He  had 
now  become  a  hunter  and  a  warrior.  He  was  a 
square-built,  muscular  man,  of  remarkable  strength 
and  activity.  In  athletic  sports  be  had  few  equals ; 
few  men  would  willingly  have  encountered  him  in 
single  combat.  He  was  a  man  of  determined 
courage,  and  great  coolness  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  expert  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  and 
other  weapons ;  and  was  complete  master  of  those 
wonderful  and  numberless  expedients  by  which 
the  woodsman  subsists  in  the  forest,  pursues  the 
footstep  of  an  enemy  with  unerring  sagacity,  or 
conceals  himself  and  his  design  from  the  discovery 
of  a  watchful  foe.  He  had  resolved  never  to  spare 
an  Indian,  and  though  he  made  no  boast  of  this  de- 
termination, and  seldom  avowed  it,  it  became  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life.  He  thought  it  praise- 
worthy to  kill  an  Indian  ;  and  would  roam  through 
the  forest  silently  and  alone,  for  days  and  weeks, 
with  this  single  purpose.  A  solitary  red  man,  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  him  in  the  woods, 
was  sure  to  become  his  victim  ;  if  he  encountered 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  he  would  either  secretly  pur- 
sue their  footsteps  until  an  opportunity  for  striking 


a  blow  occurred,  or,  if  discovered,  would  elude 
them  by  his  superior  skill.  He  died  about  four 
years  ago,  an  old  man,  and  it  is  supposed  never  is 
his  life  failed  to  embrace  an  opportunity  to  kill  a 
savage. 

The  reader  must  not  infer,  from  this  description, 
that  Colonel  Moredock  was  unsocial,  ferocious,  or 
by  nature  cruel.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man 
of  warm  feelings,  and  excellent  disposition.  At 
home  he  was  like  other  men,  conducting  a  large 
farm  with  industry  and  success,  and  gaining  toe 
good  will  of  all  his  neighbors  by  his  peculiar  mea- 
ner* and  benevolent  deportment.  He  was  cheerful 
convivial,  and  hospitable j  and  no  man  in  the  ter- 
ritory was  more  generally  known,  or  more  univer- 
sally respected.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  ranging 
service  during  the  war  of  1813 — 14,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  credit;  and  was  afterwards  elected  to 
the  command  of  the  militia  of  his  county,  at  a 
time  when  such  an  office  was  honorable  because  k 
imposed  responsibility,  and  required  the  exertion 
of  military  skill.  Colonel  Moredock  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Il- 
linois, and  at  the  formation  of  the  State  govern 
ment,  was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  governor,  but  refused  to  peimit  his  name  to  be 
used. 

Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems;  by 
William  Wordsworth  ;  1  vol.  New  York,  R. 
Bartlrt  $l  S.  Raynor. — The  Poet  gives  lire  and 
interest  to  all  he  touches,  and  hence  even  these  po- 
ems of  Wordsworth,  which  for  the  most  part,  are 
local  in  their  subjects*are  yet  universal  in  attraction, 
by  the  in  spiration  with  which  they  are  touched. 
We  select  one,  from  the  "  Evening  Voluntaries : 

Not  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  life 

That  comes  but  as  a  curse  to  party-strife. ; 

Not  in  some  hour  when  pleasure  with  a  sigh 

Of  languor,  puts  his  rosy  garland  by  ; 

Not  hi  the  breathing-limes  of  that  poor  slate 

Who  daily  piles  up  wealth  in  Mammon's  ears. 

Is  nature  felt,  or  can  be  ;  nor  do  words, 

Which  practised  talent  readily  affords, 

Prove  that  her  hand  has  touched  responsive  chords, 

Nor  has  her  gentle  beauty  power  to  move 

With  genuine  rapture  and  with  fervent  love 

The  suul  of  genius,  if  he  dares  to  take 

Life's  rule  from  passion,  craved  for  passion's  saks ; 

Unttught  thst  meekness,  is  the  cherished  bant 

Of  all  the  truly  great,  and  all  the  innocent. 

But  who  t«  innocent  r    By  grace  divine, 

Not  otherwise,  O  nature  !  we  are  thine, 

Through  good  and  evil  thine,  fn  just  decree 

Of  rational  and  manly  sympathy. 

To  all  that  earth  from  pensive  hearts  la  stealing, 

And  Heavon  is  now  to*gladdcned  eyes  revealing » 

Add  every  charm  the  Universe  can  show, 

Through  every  change  Hs  aspects  undergo, 

Cars  may  be  respited,  but  not  repealed  ; 

No  perfect  cure  grows  on  that  bounded  field, 

Vain  is  the  pleasure,  a  false  calm  the  peace, 

If  he,  through  whom  alone  our  conflicts  cease, 

Our  virtuous  hopes  withoMt  relapse  advance, 

Come  not  to  speed  the  soul's  deliverance  ; 

To  the  distempered  intellect  refuse 

His  gracious  help,  or  give  what  we  abuse. 

Secret  Counsels  op  the  Society  of  Jests  in 
Latin  and  English,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  dis- 
course on  the  authenticity  of  the  work  by  Robt.  J. 
Breckenridge.  2nd  American  edition.  Balti- 
more, J.  Coale  &  Co.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Breeken- 
ridge  is  a  man  of  talents  and  of  high  character. 
His  object  in  ushering  before  the  public  this  very 
curious  pamphlet,  with  his  sanction  for  its  authen- 
ticity, is  to  put  the  people  of  America  on  their 
guard  against  the  principles  which,  even  in  Europe, 
have  banished  the  Jesuits  from  every  nation.  It  is  a 
strange  and  awful  record,  if  true,  or  any.  thing  like 
true,  and  if  false  or  interpolated,  it  should  be  shown 
to  be  so.  It  is  dedicated— as  a  sort  of  defiance  we 
presume — to  the  Catholic  Archbishop  ot  Baltimore, 
who  is  called  upon  as  a  "gentleman,  a  scholar,  and 
a  Christian"  to  refute  it,  if  false,  or  to  admit  ks au- 
thenticity, if  true. 

The  Life  of  Admiral  Viscount  Enmouth,  by 
Edward  Osler,  Esq.,  1  Vol. — London,  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. — New-York,  Wm.  Jack>on. — The 
lives  of  great  commanders,  whatever  their  nation, 
have  a  charm  for  most  readers,  and  particularly  for 
young  ones.  That  of  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Al- 
giers, will  not  be  found  to  lack  the  accustomed  in- 
terest.   It  is  a  narrative  of  steady  application  to 
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his  profession,  ardent  teal,  and  deserved  success. 
It  is  truly  characterized  by  One  of  his  own  sayings. 
*  t  have  never  known  what  fortune  meant.  I 
Hever  chose  my  station,  and  never  had  a  friend  but 
the  king's  pennant ;  but  I  have  always  gone  where 
I  was  seat,  and  done  what  I  was  ordered ;  and  he 
who  wUi  act  upon  the  same  principles,  may  do  as  I 
liavtdone." 

The  Knicki«oc*kr  for  October;  New  York, 
Wilbt  &  Loko» — Though  late  in  the  field,  this 
month,  this  number  is  welcome,  for  many  merits. 
It  has  indeed  exceedingly  clever  papers  on  several 
subjects ;  from  one  of  which,  "  an  old  man's  Re- 
cords," we  make  a  striking  extract,  conveying  a 

(rue  story* 

The  firet execution  that  I  ever  witnessed,  was  in 
Lomtak  I  was  also,  by  accident,  a  spectator  of 
tint  dreadful  deed  which  brought  the  wretched 
Criminal  to  tho  gallows.  I  proceed  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  both  the  culprit  and  his  act ;  of  the 
causes  which  mode  him  the  former,  and  brought 
about  the  latter.  All  the  scene*  of  this  extra- 
ordinary and  romantic  catastrophe  arise  to  my 
Mind  as  vividly  as  if  they  had  happened  but  yes- 
terday. 

On  th%  evening  of  the  seventh  of  April,  1779, 1 
leltmy  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  at  an  early  hour,  for 
Cerent  Garden  Theatre.  The  house  was  filling, 
as  I  sought  my  box.  The  play  was  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage, and  tho  cast  for  the  night  embraced  some  of 
the  then  most  popular  performers  of  the  day. — 
There  was  a  continual  influx  of  beauty  and  fash* 
ion,  until  the  dress  circles  assumed  an  appearance 
wt  absolute  splendor.  Plumes  waved;  jewelled 
tiands  liftod  the  golden-bound  glass  to  the  voluptu- 
rma  ey« ;  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
forillf  ant  auditory  garnished  the  scene.  One  "  tak- 
wft*'  box  still  remained  without  its  occupants;  but 
ut  the  close  of  the  first  net,  they  entered.  A  mid- 
dle aged,  but  fine-featured  and  cheerful-looking 
gentleman,  with  an  Irish  physiognomy,  handed  into 
her  place  a  lady  of  such  surpassing  loveliness,  that, 
—the  first  glance  being  taken, — I  could  scarcely 
withdraw  from  her  the  patronage  of  my  eye.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  magnificent  tashion  of  her  time ; 
tar  hair  parting  off  from  her  temples  and  forehead 
like  a  wave,  and  falling  in  two  large  masses  on  ei- 
ther side  of  hor  polished  neck.  Her  brow  was 
high  and  clear;  her  eyes  of  heaven's  own  nzure; 
iaftr  nose  had  the  fair  lines  and  nostril-curve  of 
Greece ;  her  cheeks  and  chin  softly  dimpled,  and 
ker  ruby  lips  wearing  "  a  smile,  the  sweetest  that 
ever  was  seen."  The  dazzling  creature  took  her 
place  and  adjusted  her  scarf  with  inimitable  grace- 
fulness. Her  dress  I  well  remember  was  in  the 
height  of  taste ;  the  white  lace  ruffles  of  her  short 
eleeves  terminating  at  the  elbows,  and  showing  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  her  hand  and  arm,  as  she  pli- 
ed htr  pretty  fan,  or  peered  through  her  glass  at 
the  Pride  of  the  Village.  I  was  quite  overcome 
with  admiration. 

"  Pray  who  can  that  be  ?"  said  I  to  a  friend. 

"  What  «  question  ?"  was  the  reply.  "  How 
ignorant  you-are  !  Not  to  know  her  argues  your- 
self unknown.  That  is  the  splendid  Miss  Rkat — 
Che  fair  friend  of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  is  her  protec- 
tor* Ho  has  given  her  the  protection  that  vultures 
give  to  lambs.  She  his  borne  him  two  or  three 
lovely,  cherub-like  children.  He  is  twice  her  senior 
in  years, — lias  robbed  her  of  her  best  treasure, — 
and  it  is  strongly  whispered  that  she  loves  him  not. 
When  in  public,  as  at  present,  she  is  usually  with- 
out him." 

I  did  not  prolong  my  inquiries,  for  the  lady  her- 
self attracted  my  sole  attention,  to  the  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  play.  As  I  was  gazing  in  that  direc- 
tion, I  saw  a  person  standing  at  the  door  of  a  box, 
nearby,  whom  at  tho  first  glance  1  took  for  a  ma- 
niac His  eyes  glared  with  unsettled  wilduess  ; 
his  pace  was  pale  as  death,  and  the  damp  hair  hung 
in  heavy  threads  over  his  forehead.  He  was  look- 
ing at  Miss  Reuy  with  an  expression  in  which  love 
ana  hate  seemed  to  struggle  for  empire.  He  was 
well  sized,  handsome,  and  of  goodly  presence.  He 
was  dressed  in  b!ack.  I  never  beheld  a  counte- 
nance ki  which  so  much  mental  excitement  was  de- 
picted. His  lived  lip  move  J  as  if  in  a  kind  oi  pray- 
er :  he  would  sometimes  press  his  hand  against  his 
forehead  or  his  heart ;  and  finally,  after  a  long  and 
lingering  look  at  the  lady  I  h  ive  mentioned,  raised 
hie  handkerchief  hurriedly  to  his  eyes,  and  disap- 
peared. 

I  never  remember  to  hive  passed  an  evening  in 


such  perfect  abstraction  as  this.  The  intoxication 
of  beauty  overpowered  me ;  and  so  rapt  had  been 
my  attention,  that  I  scarcely  knew  when  the  play 
was  over.  I  hurried  out  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell, 
and  stepping  to  the  Piazza*,  waited  to  see  the  fair 
creature  enter  her  carriage.  She  passed  by  me, 
with  her  attendant,  his  epaulettes  glittering  in  the 
lomp-lig'it.  A  kind  of  enchantment  possessed  me, 
and  a  toreboding  that  some  doleful  disaster  was 
about  to  "happen.  1  was  moving  onward,  and  stood 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  lady,  when  I  heard  the  loud 
and  stunning  report  of  a  heavily  charged  pistol. — 
Another  followed — and  shrieks  and  groans  resoun- 
ded along  the  arches.  I  rushed  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  deadly  sounds  proceeded*  and  found 
the  brilliant  being  whom  t  have  described,  welter- 
ing in  blood.  The  bull  had  entered  her  fair  fore- 
head, and  her  vestments  were  deluged  with  gore. 
The  sight  was  horrid  beyond  description.  She  was 
perfectly  dead.  1  penetrated  the  crowd  that  had 
surrounded  the  murderer.  It  was  the  same  person 
that  I  had  noticed  in  the  theatre,  and  whose  looks 
were  so  desperate.  His  face  was  white  as  snow  ; 
his  eyes  dilated,  and  his  tips  compressed ;  but  his 
demeanor  evinced  a  kind  of  peaceful  tranquility, 
or  dead  stupor ;  the  awful  calm  that  follows  a  tem- 
pest of  passion.  The  blood,  and  even  portions  of 
die- brain  of  his  victim  were  on  his  sleeve.  Never 
sha'l  I  forget  the  terror  of  that  scene !  He  had 
attempted  immediately  after  killing  Miss  Re  ay, 
to  destroy  his  own  life ;  but  his  murderous  wea- 
pon failed  in  its  effect,  and  he  stood  mute  before 
the  multitude  a  personification  of  immoveable  Hor- 


ror. 


I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  but  sleep  fled  from  my 
eyelids.  The  excitement  of  fixed  attention  during 
the  evening,  and  the  awful  catastrophe  I  had  wit- 
nessed, left  me  in  a  state  of  dread,  and  nervous  feel- 
ing. If  I  slumbered,  my  slumbers  were  not  sleep, 
but  a  continuance  of  melancholy  scenes  and  im- 
pressions. 

The  next  day,  all  the  events  which  led  to  the 
dcnlorable  deed  I  had  witnessed,  were  brought  to 
light.  The  murderer  was  a  young  clergyman,  na- 
med Janus  Hackman,  He  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  one  of  the  British  regiments ;  and  being  invited 
on  one  occasion  to  dine  with  Lord  Sandwich  at  Hi- 
chinbrook  House,  he  met  Miss  Reay,  and  soon  be- 
came so  desperately  enamored  of  her  as  to  weaken 
his  health.  He  finally, — more  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  being  near  the  object  of  his  love,  than 
for  any  other  cause, — left  the  army,  took  holy  or- 
ders, and  obtained  the  living  of  Wivcrton  in  Nor- 
folk. 

Perhaps  a  more  affecting  and  melancholy  termi- 
nation of  unlawful  love  never  occurred  than  this. 
Miss  Reay  had  little  or  no  affection  for  the  noble- 
man who  hod  so  foully  wronged  her ;  and  the  first 
object  of  her  passion  was  undoubtedly  the  young 
military  clergy  man.  In  the  course  of  time  he  com- 
pletely won  her  heart,  and  alienated  her  record,  if 
any  she  hod,  entirely  from  her  first  lord.  He  ulti- 
mately removed  to  Ireland j  and  on  his  return  found 
the  heart  of  his  versatile  mistress  changed  forever, 
and  in  favor  of  a  third  admirer.  While,  however, 
in  the  mutual  "tempest,  torrent,  and  whirlwind  of 
their  passion,"—  while  he  was  in  the  constant  course 
of  dishonoring  the  man  whose  hospitality  he  had  so 
often  enjoyed,  (if  dishonor  it  may  be  called,  under 
the  circumstances,)  the  epistles  which  the  parties 
addressed  to  each  other,  breathe  the  very  soul  of 
feeling.  Never,  perhaps,  wns  there  a  more  awful 
exemplification,  than  in  the  case  of  these  short-hved 
lovers,  of  the  truth  of  Shakspearc's  lines : 

"These  violent  delights  hive  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  aweeuiese  die." 

During  the  lover's  sojourn  in  Ireland,  he  wrote 
to  his  mistress,  and  in  doing  so,  spoke  unwittingly 
of  pleasant  female  acquaintances  that  he  had 
formed  in  that  kingdom.  This,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  impulse  to  her  estrangement 
Her  previous  letters  to  him  had  been  overflowing 
with  affectionate  sentiments.     In  one  of  them, 

rking  of  her  devotion,  she  says,—-"  I  could  die, 
rfully,  by  your  hand,— I  know  I  could."  The 
letter  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  however,  pro- 
voked the  following  reply : 

England,  25tA  June,  1776. 

"  To  Mr. .  Let  me  e:\vc  you  joy  of  having 

found  such  kind  and  agreeable  friends  in  a  strange 
land.  This  account  you  gave  me  of  the  lady  quite 
charmed  me.  Neither  am  /  without  my  friends. 
A  lady  from  whom  I  havo  received  particijjar  fa- 
VQrs,  is  uncommonly  kind  to  me.  For  the,  credit 
of  your  side  of  the  water,  she  is  an*  Irish  woman. 


Her  agreeable  husband,  by  his  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, does  credit  to  this  country.  Lie  is  re- 
markable, also,  for  his  feelings. 

"  Adieu !  This  will  affect  you,  I  dare  say,  in  the 
same  manner  that  your  account  affected  roe." 

This  letter,  with  others  that  followed  it,  soon 
brought  Mr  Hackman  to  London.  He  lodged,  on 
his  return,  in  Cannou's  Court,  and  addressed  au 
immediate  letter  to  his  mistress.  The  answer  re- 
turned, purported  to  come  from  a  female  servant, 
writing  by  the  sick  bed  of  her  lady,  and  at  her  dic- 
tation. The  epistle  was  humbly  written,  and  filled 
with  prevarication  and  cold  compliments.  By  de- 
grees, the  melancholy  truth  of  the  lady's  cstrangv- 
ment  was  established.  Proof  of  tho  most  nosiuve 
description  was  furnished.  It  drove  the  lover  to 
despair— and  he  resolved  on  self-destruction.  In- 
formation having  been  communicated  to  htm  at  his 
parsonage  at  Norfclk,(whither  before  the  full  proof 
of  his  suspicions  he  had  retired,)  calculated  to 
awaken  every  dark  surmise,  he  hastened  to  Lon- 
don, Where  every  thing  Was  confirmed.  In  his 
first  tumultuous  resolve  for  self  murder,  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  Jbllows : 
"  My  passions  are  blood-hounds,  and  will  inevita- 
bly tear  me  to  pieces.  The  hand  of  nature  has 
heaped  up  every  species  of  combustible  in  my  bo- 
som. The  torch  of  love  has  set  the  heap  on  fire, 
and  I  must  perish  in  the  flames.  And  who  u  he 
will  answer  for  passions  such  as  mine  1  JU  present* 
I  am  innocent."  His  last  letter  before  committing 
the  deed  for  which  he  suffered  an  ignominious 
death,  was  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

71*  April,  1 779.-^"  To  Mr.  B ,    My  dear 

F b    When  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  ho 

more— but  do  not  let  my  unhappy  fate  distress 
you  too  much.  I  strove  against  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  it  now  overpowers  me.  You  know 
where  my  affections  were  placed  *  my  having  By 
some  means  or  other  lost  Iter's,  (an  idea  which  I 
could  not  support,)  has  driven  me  to  madness^ — 

God  Hess  you,  my  dear  F .    Would  I  had  a 

sum  of  money  to  leave  you,  to  convince  you  of  my 
great  regard !  May  heaven  protect  my  beloved  wo- 
man, and  forgive  the  act  which  alone  could  relieve 
roe  from  a  world  of  misery  I  have  long  endured  ! 
Oh !  should  it  be  in  your  power  to  do  her  on  act 
of  friendship,  remember  your  faithftll  friend, 

j .  ii. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  procc- 
dins  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Hackman  took  a  walk 
te  the  Admiralty,  from  his  lodgings  in  Sl  Martin's 
Lane,  probably  to  take  a  last  view  of  worldly  ob- 
jects, ere  he  plunged  into  the  great  gulf  of  Eternity. 
Near  tho  Admiralty,  he  saw  Miss  Reay  pass  in  a 
coach,  with  Signoia  Galli,  mi  attendant*  He  rush* 
ed  into  the  Theatre,  in  the  desperate  condition  I 
have  before  described ;  and  unable  to  control  his 
thicfrftttiing  and  bitter  thoughts,  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  where  he  procured  and  loaded  the  pis- 
tols, with  one  of  which  he  committed  his  dreadful 
crime.  In  his  attempt  to  kill  himself  after  Mise 
Reay,  he  was  severely  wounded.  Mr.  M'Nama- 
ra,  a  gentleman  who  was  assisting  the  lady  into  the 
coach,  was  so  covered  with  blood,  and  filled  with 
horror,  that  he  was  seized  with  violent  sickness. — 
The  mangled  remains  of  the  "  Beauty  once  admir- 
ed," were  conveyed  to  the  Shakspeare  tavern,  near 
the  theatre,  to  await  the  coroner's  inquest. 

The  unhappy  clergyman  was  conveyed  to  New- 

te,  whence  he  addressed  the  ensuing  note  to  a 
riend: — 

6th  Apr*,  1779.— To  Charles ,  Esq.    I 

am  alive,  and  she  is  dead.  1  shot  her  and  not  my- 
self. Some  of  her  blood  is  still  upon  my  clothes. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  speak  to  me.  I  dont  ask  you 
to  look  at  me.  Only  come  hither,  and  bring  me  a 
little  poison ;  such  as  is  strong  enough.  Upon  my 
knees  I  beg,  if  your  friendship  for  me  ever  was 
sincere,  do,  do  bring  me  some  poison .'" 

This  was  not  furnished  him — and  his  trial  soon 
came  on.  I  was  present.  The  prisoner  sat  with 
his  white  handkerchief  at  his  check,  his  head  rest- 
ing languidly  on  his  hand.  His  face  wore  the 
gloomy  pallor  of  the  grave.  The  plea  of  insanity, 
put  in  by  his  counsel,  did  not  avail.  When  he  rose 
to  offer  his  defence,  many  un  eye  glistened  with 
the  tears  of  pity.  His  words,  hollow  and  sepul- 
chral in  their  sound,  seemed  to  come  forth  without 
their  breath  from  his  livid  lips ;  while  a  large  dark 
spot  on  his  forehead  seemed  like  a  supernatural  seal 
of  ruin.  His  defence  was  brief,  clear,  and  pointed. 
In  the  course  qf  it  he  said  i  "  I  stand  here  this  day 
the  most  wretched  of  human  beings;  but  I  protest, 
with  that  regard  to  truth  which  becomes  my  sltua* 
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tion,  that  tiie  will  to  destroy  her  who  was  ever 
dearer  to  me  than  life,  was  never  mine,  until  a  mo- 
mentary frenzy  overcame  roe,  and  led  me  to  the 
deed  I  now  deplore.  Before  this  dreadful  actj  I 
trust  nothing  will  be  found  in  the  tenor  of  my  life, 
which  the  common  charity  of  mankind  will  not 
excuse.  /  have  no  wish  to  avoid  my  punishment." 
This  state  of  mind  prevailed  to  the  Jast.  He  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  death.  Lord  Sandwich  ad- 
dressed him,  anonymously,  the  note  subjoined,  to 
which  I  annex  the  reply  : 

"  \7th  AprUy  '70.— To  Mr.  Hackman,  in  New- 
gate :  If  the  murderer  of  Miss  <  wishes  to 
five,  the  man  he  has  most  injured  will  use  all  his 
interest  to  procure  his  life." 

"  The  Condemned  Cell  in  AVugeic,  Saturday 
Jfight,  \7th  Jlpril,  1779.— The  murderer  of  her 
whom  he  preferred,  far  preferred  to  life,  suspects 
the  hand  from  which  he  has  just  received  such  an 
offer  as  he  neither  desires  nor  deleaves.  His  wishes 
are  for  death,  not  for  life.  One  wish  he  has :. 
Could  he  be  pardoned  in  this  world  by  the  man  he 
has  most  injured?  Oh  my  Lord,  when  I  meet  her 
in  another  world,  enable  me  to  tell  her,  (if  departed 
spirit!  are  not  ignorant  of  earthly  things,)  that  you 
forgive  us  both,  and  that  you  will  be  a  father  to 
her  dear  infants !  J.  R«w 

The  rest  of  his  time  was  passed  in  a  stato  of 
mind  almost  too  horrible  to  relate.  Among  his 
writings,  were  such  records  as  these:  **  Since  I 
wrote  my  last,  I  caught  myself  marching  up  and 
down  my  cell,  with  the  step  of  haughtiness ;  hug- 
ging myself  in  my  two  arms,  and  muttering  be- 
tween m  v  grating  teeth — what  a  complete  wretch  1 
am!  The  clock  has  just  struck  eleven.  The 
gioomnincss  of  my  favorite  Youngjs  Night 
Thoughts,  which  was  always  so  congenial  to  ray 
soul,  would  have  been  still  heightened,  had  he  ever 
been  wretched  enough  to  hear  St.  Paul's  clock 
thunder  through  the  still  ear  of  night,  in  the  con- 
demned walls  of  Newgate.  The  .sound  is  truly 
solemn — it  seems  the  sound  of  death.  Oh  that  it 
were  death's  sound !  How  greedily  would  my  im- 
patient ears  devour  it !  And  yet,  but  one  day 
more.    Perturbed  spirit !— rest  till  then !" 

His  dreams  were  tumultuous  and  dismal.  In 
one  vision,  he  saw  himself  in  perdition,  and  having 
a  distant  view  of  Heaven,  beheld  his  adored  mis- 
tress walking  with  angels,  and  looking  down  with 
a  look  of  peace  and  joy  upon  his  miseries.  She  did 
not  seem  to  know  of  them.  "  I  could  not  go  to  her, 
nor  could  she  come  to  me :  nor  did  she  wish  it — 
there  was  the  curse  !  Oh,  how  I  rejoiced,  how  I 
wept  and  sobbed  with  joy,  when  I  awoke  andfatmd 
mysdfin  the  condemned  ceil  of  J*  negate  .*" 

He  met  his  fate  at  the  scaffold  with  the  firmness 
of  despair.    Only  two  or  three  years  before,  the 
criminal  biad  attended  the  execution  of  the  celebra- 
ted Dr.  Dodd.    I  employ  his  very  description  of 
that  seeno,  as  a  complete  simile  of  that  which  at- 
tended his  own  death,  as  witnessed  by  me;  and 
with  it,  close  the  melancholy  tale:  "At  last  arrived 
the  fatal  moment.    The  drrring  away  of  the  cart 
was  accompanied  by  a  noise  winch  best  explained 
the  foeKngs  of  the  spectators  for  the  sufferer.    Did 
you  never  observe,  at  the  sight  or  the  relation  of 
any  thing  shocking,  that  you  closed  your  teeth 
hard,  and  drew  in  your  breath  hard  through  them, 
to  make  a  sort  of  hissing  sound  ?    This  was  done 
so  universally  at  the  fatal  moment,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded the  noise  must  have  been  heard  at  a  consid 
arable  distance.    For  my  own  part,  I  detected  my- 
self, in  a,  certain  manner,  accompanying  his  body 
with  my  own." 

His  agony  was  soon  over,  and  his  cold  form  con- 
veyed to  its  last  couch  of  silence  and  oblivion. 

Fabulas  km  verso  Castbllano,  par  Don  F. 
M.  Samanikgo.    New  York. 

*     DlOS  BS  EL  AMOR   MAS   PURO,   por  EcKARTSHAU- 

sbn.    9  Edicion.    New  York. 

El  Amigo  db  los  Niiios  traducido  al  Castella- 
no  par  D.  Joan  db  Escoiguix.    New  York. 

Charlbs  XIT.,  par  Voltaire.  6me.  edition, 
revue  et  corrigee  par  C.  L.  Parmantibr,  Profes- 
seur  de  langue  et  de  literature  Franchises  a 
lTJniversite*  de  New  York.    New  York. 

(Euvrbi  Choisibs  dc  Jbam  Racine.  1  edition 
Americaine,  revue  et  corrigee  par  C.L.Pabmaw- 
tibr,  Profasseur,  lie,    New  York. 

GBvvrbq  Caoiim  px  Momkri.  1  edition  Ame- 


ricaine, revue  et  corrigee  par  C.  L.  Parmantibr, 
&c.  &c    Yew  York. 

Elbmbns  de  la  Qrammaire  Franchise,  par 
Lhomond,  Profasseur,  &c    New  York. 

All  these  school  books,  destined  for  the  use  of 
young  persons  learning  Spanish  and  French,  are 
from  the  press  of  Charles  De  Behr,  of  this  city. — 
They  are  unexceptionable  in  character,  and  cheap 
in  price. 

The  Penny  Ctclop^dia,  Vol  2— AN  to  AT— 
London,  Chas.  Knight — New- York,  Wm.  Jack- 
son.—This  second  volume  of  this  cheap  and  com- 
prehensive Cyclopaedia,  is  just  completed,  and 
commends  itself  in  that  shape  to  general  circulation. 


EUROPEAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Later  from  Eurorb. — By  the  packet  ship  In 
dependence,  from  Liverpool,  we  have  our  London 
files  to  the  26th  ult. 

English  and  French  affairs,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Legislative  bodies  of  the  two  countries,  both  of 
which  adjourned  some  time  ago,  arc  of  little  gene- 
ral interest.  The  Spanish  quarrel  now  is  the  chief 
subject,  A  rumored  worsting  of  the  British  aux- 
iliaries— of  which  we  had  some  pretended  details 
by  the  way  of  Havre  yesterday,  turns  out  to  be  un- 
founded— as  by  our  extract  from  Bayonne  will  be 
seen. 

The  Frcnlh  government  have,  it  is  confidently 
said,  given  assurances  to  the  Spanish  Cabinet  that 
"  in  no  event  should  a  French  army  cross  the  Py- 
renees." 

The  Paris  dates  are  of  the  24th.  Pepin  the  re- 
ported accomplice  of  Fieschi,  had  been  arrested 
anew. 

Lord  Durham,  in  I  lie  Barhom  frigate,  arrived  on 
the  2d  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Constantinople. 

The  Toronto,  Capt.  Griswold,  which  sailed  hence 
on  2nd  September,  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the 
19th. 

The  Caledonia,  in  which  ship  Bowen,  of  Custom 
House  notoriety,  was  a  passenger,  had  arrived. — 
Nothing  of  the  pilot  boat. 

The  morning  Herald  of  25th  inaU  has  this  para- 
graph. 

The  following  is  the  postcript  of  our  Paris  letter, 
dated, "  a  quarter  to  Four  o'clock,  Wedndesday, 
23d. 

"  There  arc  recent  letter?,  in  town,  from  Kalisch, 
which  speak  of  the  rixe,  at  the  sham  fight  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  as  serious,  and  of  the  prob- 
ability that  the  manoeuvres  would,  in  consequence, 
be  curtailed.  You  will  have  observed  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  arrived  thither  by  Donzic, 
instead  of  Riga,  os  he  had  at  first  intended.  The 
reason  of  tins  alteration  of  the  intended  route  was 
the  existence  of  a  band  of  Polish  outlaws  in  the 
woods  near  Riga.  It  no  longer  remains,  however, 
for  a  battu  having  been  ordered  and  made,  the  band 
was  dispersed  or  hunted  down.  Its  chief  was  ar- 
rested. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  10,609,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  calculated  that  the  provinces  which 
have  declared  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  have 
7,986,000  inhabitants.  If  we  add  to  these  the 
552,000  of  the  Biscayan  provinces  and  Navarre, 
which  have  declared  for  Don  Carlos,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Queen's  Government  is  supported  by  only 
2j920,000  inhabitants  out  of  the  10,009,000.— 
[French  paper.] 

The  latest  accounts  from  Milan,  of  the  5th,  say 
that  the  Cholera  had  approached  within  a  few  miles 
of  Milan.  The  Archduke  Viceroy  had  declared 
his  intention,  as  soon  as  a  case  of  cholera  should 
occur  in  Milan,  to  leave  the  Palace  of  Monza,  and 
go  to  the  capital.  This  resolution  of  the  Prince, 
who  is  the  father  of  a  family,  had  made  made  a 
great  impression  in  the  city. 

M.  Pepin  was  arrested  yesterday  morning.-^- 
Aftar  a  long  search,  the  authorities  succeeded  in 
discovering  that  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Magny, 
near  Meaux.in  the  house  of  a  farmer  of  that  vil- 
lage.   On  Monday  evening  several  police  officers 


were  sent  there  from  Paris,  and  at  4  o'clock  yester- 
day morning  the  farm  house  was  completely  sur- 
rounded. Awakened  by  the  noise,  M.  Pepin  rose 
hastily,  and  was  found  only  half  dressed,  in  a  back 
closet.  He  was  immediately  put  into  a  post- 
chaise,  and  brought  to  Paris  under  a  strong  escort, 
and  at  two  o'clock  was  locked  up  at  the  Conciergc- 
rie. 

The  SentineUe  de$  Pyrinics  of  the  19th  instant, 
contradicts  its  preceding  accounts  of  General  Ev- 
ans and  500  English  prisoners  having  been  shot  by 
the  Carlists.  * 

The  Indicaleur  of  Bordeaux,  in  rendering  an  ac- 
count of  the  action  of  Arrigorriaga  on  the  11th 
inst.,  states  that  during  the  a  action  a  whole  com- 
pany of  the  battallions  of  Castile,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  Christino'  prisoners, 
went  over  to  the  Queen's  troops. 

Bayonne,  Sept.  17.7-For  the  last  day  or  two  tha 
Carlist  agents  at  Bayonne  have  been  actively  cir- 
culating accounts  of  the  defeat  of  the  Anglo-Span- 
ish army,  on  the  1 1  th  instant,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bilboa,  und  which  reports  have  been  inserted  in 
thi  SentineUe  and  PAereof  Biyonne  of  this  day; 
fortunately,  by  the  arrival,  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  of  authentic  intelligence  from  Bilboa  ub 
to  the  12th  instant,  received  by  the  Spanish  Con* 
sal  and  other  persons,  these  infamous  falsehoods 
have  been  contradicted.  An  action  had,  however, 
taken  place  on  the  1 1th  at  Arrigoiriaga,  about  two 
leagues  from  Bilboa,  but  in  which  the  British  Le- 
gion had  taken  no  part  whatever.  The  Spanish 
troops  under  General  Esparterohad  been  alone  crv» 
gaged,  and  that  General  is  said  to  have  been  slight- 
ly  wounded,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  had  been 
nearly  equal,  from  300  to  400  men  put  hors  de  conu 
bat.  The  details  of  this  affair  had  not  transpired,  but 
despatches  from  Col.  Wylde  were  also  received  this 
morning. by  the  Spanish  Consul,  for  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Paris,  The  abominable 
falsehoods  hourly  circulated  by  the  Carlists  render 
it  almost  impossible  to  procure  correct  information 
at  this  place ;  and  before  these  falsehoods  can  be 
contradicted,  several  days  must  elapse  before  any 
authentic  intelligence  from  the  Queen's  army  can 
come  to  hand ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
Carlist  reports  and  bulletins  stated  the  loss  of  the 
Queen's  troops  and  British  auxiliaries  at  the  affair 
of  Hernani,  near  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  30th  ult., 
at  upwards  of  1000  killed  and  wounded — when  it 
is  known  as  a  positive  fact  to  every  inhabitant 
and  individual  in  St.  Sebastion  that  the  loss  of 
the  Anglo-Spanish  garrison  did  not  amount  on, 
that  occasion  to  one-tenth  part  of  that  number,  viz, 
13  killed,  and  from  70  to  80  wounded,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  credit  to  any  future  ac~ 
counts  or  bulletins  which  the  Carlists  mav  think 
proper  to  issue  of  killed  and  wounded.  1*he  two 
battalions  of  French  and  foreign  auxiliaries  which 
have  been  assembling  at  Pau  and  Oleron,  about 
1,000  men  in  all,  entered  Spain  a  day  or  two  ago, 
via  Campfranc  and  Jnca,  to  join  General  Cordova, 
Considerable  convoys  of  horses,  and  even  of  cnttle, 
have  lately  passed  the  frontiers  for  the  Carlists; 
indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  dMpcajty  ir\ 
supplying  them  widi  every  thyig  they  require, — > 
The  Spanish  Vice-Consul  at  Bayonne,  the  Cheva- 
lier d"Urraca,  lately  appointed,  has  been  suspended 
from  his  functions  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Arabs** 
sador  in  Paris,  availing  the  decision  of  the  Spanish 
Government  at  Madrid  thereon.  No  cause  what- 
ever has  been  assigned. 

General  Count  Harispe,  who  has  been  residing 
lately  at  his  country  seat  near  St.  Jean  Pied  de 
Port,  is  expected  at  Bayonne  on  Saturday. 

London  City — Evening,  Sept.  24. — The  ao. 
counts  which  we  have  received  from  Madrid  reach 
to  the  18th  September ;  from  their  contents  we 
learn  that  M.  Mendizabal,  as  we  had  previously 
stated,  had  received  the  commands  of  the  Queen 
Regent  to  reorganise  the  Administration.  M, 
Mendizabal's  appointment  as  Finance  Minister  is 
confirmed  ;  Las  Hcras  is  to  be  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, ad  interim,  whilst  it  is  expected  that  Git 
Cuadra  will  eventually  fill  his  place,  with  the  sup- 
port of  General  Alava  and  Senor  Arguellee.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  circumstances  the  tone  of  the  private 
letters  have  been  deemed  here  extremely  favora- 
ble by  the  old  Constitutionalists  of  Spain.  They 
confirm  to  a  great  extent  our  former  statement,  and 
afford  strong  countenance  to  the  impression  that 
the  political  modificatieus  of  the  new  Government 
will  eventually  tend  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom. 

The  address  of  M.  Mendixabel  to  the  Queen 
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has  created  no  small  ateeution  here,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  political  bombast,  considered  to 
be  the  organ  of  assutance  towards  the  Conatitu- 
tionalists  j  hence  the  confidence  which  has  been 
displayed  iu  his  future  financial  plans.  Other  of 
our  private  letters  inform  us  that  arrnngements 
were  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  Church  property, 
by  which  the  present  incumbents  would  receive  a 
compensation  in  land  devisable  on  their  demise  to 
their  trustees.  This  arrangement  was  considered 
likely  conciliate,  as  so  many  Spanish  families  are 
engaged  in  religious  occupation, 

The  tone  of  the  British  Money  Market  contin- 
ues to  wear  a  degree  of  firmness  that  for  a  long 
time  has  not  been  exhibted,  and  the  purchases  made 
by  order  of  the  Accountant-General  to  the  extent 
of  S30»000i  gave  the  market  some  degree  of  im- 
pulse: and  this  clearing  out  of  Money  Stock  must 
practically  ensure  a  steadiness  in  the  Consoi  mar- 
ket. Consols  closed  to-night  at  91  1-4  money,  and 
91  3-8  time.  The  New  Three-and-a-Half  per 
Cents  are  98  3-8,  and  Omnium,  4  3-8.  India  Stock, 
955  1-%  and  Bank  Stock,  211  1-2  for  the  opening. 

Bourns*,  Mow  dai,  Sept.  21.— The  Rents  have 
again  improved.  The  only  probable  cause  of  this  is 
the  rise  in  the  English  funds.  The  market  is  very 
firm.  The  Spanish  Securities  have  risen  conside- 
rably ;  the  monied  men  seem  to  have  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  financial  capacity  of  MendisabaU 

JjAStPbkes.— Five  per  Cents.,  107f.90c;  Three 
per  Cents.,  80f.  60c;  Five  per  Cents.,  Spanish, 

Sit**.  

The  Foreign  News  received  by  the  Indepen- 
dent* on  Saturday  was  very  hastily  given.  We 
now  add  many  details. 

The  address  of  Jtf.  Mcndizabal  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  before  he  was  charged  by  her  with  forming 
ja  Cabinet,  will  be  found  among  our  extracts.  The 
gxnteeedents,  and  known  opinions,  of  M.Mendizabal 
gpre  assurance  that  all  that  can  be  done  for  liberal 
opinions  in  Spain,  will  be,  by  him.  The  Journal 
dee  Debatt  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  M.  Jtf.'«  ap- 
pointment or  doctrines.  The  English  ministerial  pa- 
pers are  much  pleased  with  it.  The  Quadruple  aL 
fiance*  however,  between  England,  France,  Portu- 
gal and  Spain,  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the 
latter,  seems  virtually  dissolved,  since  each  of  the 
three  first  named  powers  has  now  distinctly  refu- 
sed, when  applied  to  in  behalf  of  the  young  Ctueen, 
to  interfere  by  force. 

The  camp  at  Kalisch  had  broken  up,  and  the 
Sovereigns^  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  were 
about  to  meet  in  Congress  at  Toplitz.  Concerning 
the  objects  of  that  meeting,  much  solicitude  and 
jealousy  are  expressed  in  the  English  papers. 

The  news  from  Italy  coutained  in  these  papers 
Is  net  without  interest.  Alarm  has  been  felt  for 
the  puMfe  tranquility,  though  on  what  ground  is 
not  stated ;  bat  it  is  noticed  that  a  report  is  in  cir. 
eolation  that  the  French  Government  has  proposed 
to  occupy  several  points  in  the  Roman  States. — 
Cardinal  D*l*oard  has  arrived  unexpectedly  at 
Rome,  on  a  secret  mission,  as  is  supposed,  from 
Louis  Phillippe.  The  King  of  Naples  has  collect* 
ed  a  large  force  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  re- 
viewing it.  The  cholera  still  fills  the  Italians  with 
anxiety;  but  at  Rome  it  has  had  the  good  effect  of 
inducing  the  people  to  conquer  the  habit  of  bury- 
ing their  dead  in  the  churches  of  the  city,  and  sev- 
eral burying  grounds  are  preparing  outside  the 
walls.  One  was  consecrated  on  the  3d  wit.  The 
services  of  Our  Lady  are  as  actively  called  into 
operation  in  Rome  as  in  Bavaria  and  Spain,  the 
dread  of  the  cholera  being  apparently  the  princi- 
pal motive  for  the  increase  of  devotion.  We  quote 
the*  paragraph  that  it  may  speak  for  itself : — 

a  There  ie  to  be  a  great  procession  to  implore 
Heaven  to  remove  the  evils  which  now  afflict 
Christendom.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  Madonna 
delleNeve,  which  has  not  been  visible  for  many 
yean  will  be  carried  in  the  procession  to  St  Peter's, 
The  Pope,  Cardinals,  and  Clergy  will  attend."— 
(illgameiae  ZejtoRg,  Sept.  91.] 


The  German  papers,  mention  that  crowds  of 
Italians  have  taken  refuge  in  Bavaria  from  the  chol- 
era, and  that  Our  Lady,  who  in  Spain  has  to  lead 
the  armies  of  Don  Carlos,  in  Bavaria  is  engaged  to 
keep  up  a  cordon  of  health,  and  preserve  her  faith, 
ful  Bavarians  from  disease.  Her  votaries  certain- 
ly require  from  hcr,importanl  services  in  return  for 
their  worship.. 

A  new  minister  to  this  country  has  been  appoint 
ed,  as  by  the  annexed  extract  from  the  Royal  Ga- 
zette will  be  seen. 

Foreign  Office,  Sept.  83. 
The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Henry  Stephen  Fox,  Esa.,  now 
his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  to  be  his  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

An  important  item  to  our  East  India  trade  is 

thus  announced. 

Thursday  Evening,  SepL  24 

Money  Market  and  City  Intelligence. — The  desire  f 
which  the  merchants  connected  with  Singapore 
have  often  expressed,  that  the  American  vessels 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  between  that  settlement 
and  the  United  States,  as  an  important  ameliora- 
ting feature  in  their  commercial  transactions,  has  at 
length  been  accomplished,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  answer  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  an  application  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  which  legally  authorizes  the  opening  of 
the  trade : — 

Treasury  Chambers,  SepL  1. 

u  Sir, — Having  laid  before  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  your  letter  of 
the  20  of  May  last,  requesting  their  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  the  Americans  to  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Singapore,  I  am  com- 
manded by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you,  that, 
on  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  a  communi- 
cation with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  they  are 
advised  that  the  Americans  are  legally  authorized 
to  trade  between  the  United  States,  or  any  port 
of  the  Uuited  Kingdom,  and  Singapore,  as  also 
between  the  United  States  and  any  port  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  BARING. 

To  Charles  Thomas,  Esq.  71,  Connough-terrace. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  making  a  progress  of  agitation 
throughout    Great    Britain.      Passing    through  II  the  leasee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 


punch,  were  supplied.  Mr.  &  Cornell  there  spoke 
again,  but  the  boys  became  upioarious  before  the 
play  was  out.  The  next  day  a  great  dinner  was 
given,  at  which,  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  people," 
was  drunk  as  the  third  regular  toast,after  the  King 
and  Ctueen.  On  Mr.  CConnell'e  heaith  being  pro- 
posed, he  delivered  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
avowed,  that "  his  mission  was  to  produce  a  reform 
in  the  House  of  Lords."  Whether  such  eloquence 
and  arguments  as  those  wc  extract  below,  will 
prevail  in  # country,  wliere  the  schoolmaster  is  said 
to  be  abroad,  we  do  not  undertake  to  judge. 
Referring  to  the  Lords,  Mr.  O'Connell  said — 

They  put  him  very  much  in  mind  of  a  practice 
sometimes  followed  in  his  country  ?  of  taking  off 
the  ears  of  a  pig,  and  greasing  its  tail,  and  then  al- 
lowing it  to  become  the  property  of  the  first  person 
that  could  hold  it.  (Laughter.)  There  they  are, 
the  soaped  and  greased  heads  of  society.  (Cheers.) 
There  they  are,  the  real  swinish  multitude — (Loud 
cheers) — as  ignorant  and  mulish  as  their  proto- 
types. (Cheers.)  There  was  a  countryman  once 
went  from  KikuNen  to  Naas  to  purchase  a  pig— 
(A  laugh) — well,  he  bought  one,  and  at  he  was 
driving  the  pig  from  Naas  to  Kilciiflen  he  met  a 
friend,  wi*  caked  him  where  he  wee  dmrng  itto-; 


ho  answered  to  Dublin  ;  on  which  his  friend  said 
he  was  taking  the  road  to  Kiicullen.  Silence,  says 
the  other,  if  the  pig  hears  he's  going  to  Kiicullen, 
he'll  be  off  to  Dublin  in  a  minute.  (Laughter. ^ — 
That  was  just  like  the  House  of  Lords.  (Great 
laughter.)  Only  let  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  say  he 
was  for  Dublin,  and  the  Lords  were  off  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  (Cheers.)  This  was  literally  the 
case  with  the  Lords.  There  was  Londonderry, 
snorting  and  squeaking — (laughter) — Wirtchelsea, 
piously  groaning— (Loud  laughter) — and  Welling- 
ton, the  swine-herd  General.  (Continued  laugh- 
ter.) There  they  floundered  about  in  the  mud,  and 
if  the  people  do  not  choose  to  submit  to  have  the  mud 
thrown  on  them,  thoy  must  insist  that  a  parcel  of 
oxen  shall  not  be*  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  armor, 
but  that  human  beings  shall  fill  their  places ;  that 
swinish  propensities  be  banished  from  among  the 
rulers  of  the  nation.  (Cheers.)  They  have  now 
made  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  people.  But  the  work  is  not 
finished.  He  never  heard  that  Scotland  was  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  half  done  work.  He  had,  as  they 
said,  in  his  country,  a  pretty  notion  that  they 
didn't  like  half  finished  jobs.  (Loud  laughter.) 
Would  they  leave  the  piece  in  the  loem  haifnnish- 
ed — would  they  on  any  pretence  take  a  half  hog 
for  a  man.  (Cheers.)  The  Lords  had  driven  us 
to  this  point.  There  would  be  no  need  for  change 
if  the  Lords  acted  with  sense,  and  went  with  us ; 
but  when  they  would  only  pay  the  people  10s  .6d. 
per  pound  of  their  just  debt,  they  were  telling  u«, 
as  Anglesea  once  told  him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  agi- 
tate, agitate,  agitate :  and  here  wc  are  taking  their 
Lordships'  advice.  Having  shown  them  the  futility 
of  reform  unless  we  had  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  having  shown  them  that  there  was  no  use 
of  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  if  they  were 
to  have  the  Apslev  House  Divan,  declaring  that 
they  would  reject  their  measures,  the  toast  he  had 
to  propose  was  "  A  speedy  Reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords."  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  idle  to  congre- 
gate as  they  now  did,  and  avow  the  necessity  of  a 
Reform  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  were  to  fall 
asleep  afterwards,  without  making  any  exertion  for 
its  accomplishment.  No  one  could  gain  any  ad- 
vantage for  his  country,  unless  he  continued  the 
struggle,  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords — 
(Cheers) — and  the  present  scheme  of  legislation. 
Down  with  the  oligarchy.  (Cheers.)  Down  with 
the  Apsley  House  coterie.  (Cheers.)  Down  with 
the  swinish  multitude.  (Cheers.)  They  all  agreed 
in  this. 

Mr.  Osbaldeston,  of  sporting  fame,  has 


Northumberland  into  Scotland,  he  was  entertain* 
ed  at  Newcastle  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh.— 
His  great  day,  however,  was  at  Glasgow,  where, 
it  being  Monday,  200,000  operatives  and  others 
were  assembled  on  the  Green  to  greet  him, — to 
whom  he  made  a  speech.  A  smrie  followed,  aoV 
mission  three  sJMHngs  per  head,  for  which,  a  cup 
of  coffee,  a  slice  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  If  PhMppe9  had  completed  his  tour  in  England,  and 


The  French  frigate  Didon,  mounting  60  thirty 
two  pounders,  with  a  picked  crew  of  465  men,  had 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  having  for  second  Lieuten- 
ant the  Prince  de  JomiaiiU,  third  son  of  Lome 
Philippe.  He  was  visited  and  received  with  royal 
honors. 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  second  son  of 


was  about  returning  to  France. 

Bellini,  the  composer  of  Norma  and  /.  Puritmni, 
died  on  the  83d  September,  at  Pictaux,  near  Pat  is. 
He  was  only  29  years  old. 

The  Prineess  Lieven,  whose  skill  as  a  petticoat  di- 
plomatist, was  long  felt  in  England,  was,  at  the 
latest  dates,  in  Paris,  negotiating,  it  tesaid,  a  mar- 
riage between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


Texas. — From  the  annexed  extracts  from  New 
Orleans  papers,  it  would  seem  that  the  disturbances 
which  have  so  long  agitated  Texav,  are  likefy  to 
terminate  in  open  war  with  Mexico. 

The  appeal  of  Ex«Governor  Houston,  ami  ef 
several  New  Orleans  newspaper*,  to  ckizeneef  tfce 
United  States  to  take  part  in  a  war  against  a  friend- 
ly nation,  will  we  trust  be  frowned  upon,  both  hy 
the  considerate  portion  of  the  public  prose,  and  by 
the  federal  government. 

Our  obligations  to  Americans  who  choose  another, 
country  for  their  residence,  oease  when  they  leave 
their  native  soil ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistaken  sym- 
pathy, tut  well  a*  «n  unjust  and  impoEtie  intfcl- 
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genes,  to  take  part  in  my  quarrel,  in  whkh  the 
American  and  Spanish  American  population  cf 
Texas  may  be  involved. 

San  Fblifk,  Sept.  19, 1835.— Dear  sir:  War  is 
upon  «*— -there  is  now  no  remedy.  The  answer 
of  Cos,  is  positive  that  the  individuals  demanded 
roust  be  given  up,  and  that  the  people  must  uncon- 
ditiesmMy  submit  to  whatever  the  government 
chooses  to  do  for  them.  He  lays  down  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  generaPgoverninent  have  the  right  to 
force  us  to  submit  to  any  reform  or  amendment,  or 
alterations  that  Congress  may  make  in  the  consti- 
tution, &c  This  is  impossible — we  had  better 
leave  the  country  at  once,  for  wc  shall  be  under  the 
Cos  doctrine,  without  any  rights  or  guarantees  of 
any  kind.  I  therefore  think  that  war  is  inevitable; 
we  must  prepare.  What  do  you  think  of  raising  a 
volunteer  corps  to  protect  the  consultation,  and 
having  it  ready  without  delay  ?  I  think  it  proba- 
ble Co?  will  attack  the  people  on  Guadeloupe  in  a 
short  time — they  expect  aid,  and  ought  to  have  it. 
1  shall  send  to  Nacogdoches  immediately. 

S.  P.  Austin. 

W.D.C.  Hall,  Esq. 

War. — Information  was  received  last  night  by 
express,  that  Gen.  Cos  landed  at  Copeno  with  400 
men;  asms  and  ammunition. 

An  expedition  is  now  raisins;  in  the  lower  coun- 
try to  take  the  field  at  once.  They  are  called  up- 
on to  rendezvous  at  League's  old  place  on  the  Co- 
lorado on  the  29th  of  this  month. 

Every  man  in  Texas  is  called  upon  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country  and  his  rights. — 
Those  who  can  join  the  expedition  on  the  9§th  are 
requested  to  do  so ;  as  they  can  join  it  at  James 
Kerr's,  on  the  La  Vaca  which  wiu  be  the  principal 
rendesvous. 

A  corpe  of  reserve  will  be  formed  to  march  tor 
and  sustain  the  advance.  Those  who  cannot 
join  the  advance  are  requested  to  unite  with  the 
reserve  and  report  themselves  to  the  committee  of 
safety  in  this  place. 

It  is  expected  that  each  man  will  supply  himself 
with  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition  to  inarch 
with. 

Arrangements  win  be  made  for  permanent  sup- 
puss  as  soon  as  possible. 

S.  F.  Austin,  Chair,  of  Com. 

September  89,  1635. 

The  following  is  from  the  New  Orleans  Bee  Ex- 
tra, of  October  13th.    The  intelligence  is  from  the 
Red  River  Herald  Extra : — 
Highly  important  from  Texas.     War  m  Texas — 

Gen.  Com  landed  near  the  month  of  the  Brasos  wUfi 

400  men. 

Isaac  Parker  has  just  arrived  from  Texas,  bring- 
ing the  intelligence  that  Gen.  Cos  has  landed  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Brasos  with  400  men,  with  the  in- 
tention of  joining  the  700  Federal  troops  stationed 
at  San  AsHonia  de  Bexar,  and  marching  upon  the 
peopis  of  Texas.  He  has  issued  his  proclamation 
declaring  that  he  will  collect  the  revenue,  disarm, 
the  citizens,  establish  a  military  government,  and 
confiscate  ihe  property  of  the  rebellious,"  Messrs. 
Johnson  and  Baker  bore  the  express  from  Sap 
Felipe  to  Nacogdoches.  Stephen  S.  Austin  has 
written  to  several  citizens  of  Nacogdoches,  that  a 
resort  to  amis  is  inevitable. 

They  have  hoisted  a  flag  with  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  1884,"  inscribed  on  it,  and  two  hundred 
freemen  gathered  around  it,  determined  to  stand  or 
fcUwfthh. 

We  subjoin  the  following  letter  from  General 
Housttm  to  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  mtcHi- 
geoce, 

San  AuGirBTiirt,TEXAS, ) 
Oct.  5th,  1833.         J 

Dear  flir  At  your  request  I  hand  you  a  memo- 
randum, that  you  may  be  informed  of  our  situation. 
War  in  defence  of  our  rights,  our  oaths,  and  our 
constitution  is  inevitable  m  Texas! ! 

If  volunteers  from  the  United  States  will  join 
their  brethren  in  this  section,  they  will  receive  lib- 
eral bounties  of  land.  We  have  millions  of  acres 
of  our  best  lands  unehosen  and  unappropriated. 

Let  each  man  come  with  a  good  rifle  and  one 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,— and  to  come 
soon. 

Our  war-cry  is  "  Liberty  or  Death  !M  Our  prin- 
ciplit*re  to  support  the  constitution,  and  down 
wihlhamsmpert       Your  friend, 

.  Sasqjel  Houston. 

Tfc  Is**e  Barker,  Ssq.—Preeeot. 


people  of  the  United  States  wilt  respond  to  the 
call  of  their  brethren  in  Texas  \—Red  River  Herald 
Extra. 

Those  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  rights  of  free 
and  republican  governments,  are  requested  to  meet 
at  the  Red  River  Exchange,  this  evening;  nt  half 
past  7  o'clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Texas. 

Natchitoches,  Oct.  7, 1835. 

Notices  of  Application  to  the  Next  Legis- 
lature.— Act  empowering  the  President,  Direc- 
tors &  Company  or  the  Union  Bank  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  increase  their  capital  stock  one 
million  of  dollars. 

For  the  charter  of  a  Mi.tual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  tol>e  located  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  be  called  the  New  York  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 

To  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  million 
of  dollars. 

To  increase  the  capital  of  the  Osweco  Bank. 
$50,000.  *  ' 

To  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank  of  New  York,  live  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

To  incorporate  a  company  with  the  necessary 
capital  to  construct  a  Tunnel  under  the  Hudson  nt?- 
erk  for  the  purpose  of  rail-road  and  other  commu- 
nication between  the  city  of  Albany  and  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  said  river. 


[From  ihe  CHmicston  Patriot.] 
Commercial  Improvement  of  Charleston. 
— As  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  public  meeting 
will  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the 
resolutions  passed  at  Cincinnati,  in  relation  to  the 
contemplated  Railroad  from  die  Ohio  to  the  tide 
waters  of  this  State,  it  must  be  all  important  to 
give  the  public  mind  a  proper  direction,  if  possible, 
on  this  subject.  We  have  said  that  by  the  continu- 
ation of  our  present  Railroad  beyond  its  existing 
line  of  tenrsnafioti  at  Augusta,  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  all  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  Rail- 
road from  Paris  iu  Kentucky,  across  the  country, 
to  Charleston  coutd  be  obtained  by  connecting 
these  lines  at  some  point  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  Shoals.  The  advantage  of  giving  this  direc- 
tion to  any  Railroad  connecting  Charleston  with 
Ohio  is  obvious  on  the  least  inspection  of  the  map. 
By  going  round  the  Cumberland  ridge  and  the  Al- 
leghany chain,  instead  of  crossing  these  Moun- 
tains, an  immense  saving  of  expense,  of  time  and 
difficulty  of  execution  would  be  effected.  Instead 
of  the  proposed  Railroad  having  to  traverse  numer- 
ous large  streams,  with  a  double  range  of  mountains 
and  a  territory  of  sparce  population,  if  carried 
round  Mote  ridges  to  the  South  West,  it  would  pass 
through  a  comparatively  hat,  champaign  country, 
with  a  few  large  rivers  intersecting  it,  abounding 
in  products  of  the  utmost  value  and  thickly  popu- 
lated. The  distance  is  but  very  little  more  than 
that  estimated  in  a  direct  line  between  Charleston 
and  Paris,  in  Kentucky,  where  a  railroad  has  been 
already  constructed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Let 
us  first  show  this. 

Starting  from  Paris  across  Western  Tennessee 
in  a  South  West  direction  and  parallel  to  the  Cum- 
berland ridge  wo  reach  Nashville,  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  of  about  200  miles  from  Paris  5  from 
Nashville  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  is  about  100  miles 
more.  The  Union  railroad  from  Charleston  to 
Augusta  will  be  soon  extended  to  Athens,  in  Geor- 
gia, as  the  distance  between  Augusta  and  Athens 
is  now  under  contract.  From  Athens,  in  a  direct 
line  to  tome  point  on  the  Chataheocnie  river,  is 
from  40  to  fid  miles.  From  the  Chatahoochie  to 
Decatur  in  Alabama,  the  Eastern  termination  of  a 
railroad  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  {to  Tuseumbia 
(already  completed,  being  a  distance  of  60  mile*) 
is  400  miles.  The  distances  may  be  therefore  esti 
mated  thus:— 

From  Athens  to  a  point  on  the  Chata- 
hoochie 
From  the  Chatahoochie  to  Decatur 
From  Decatur  to  Nashrittc 
from  Nashville  to  Paris,  In  Kentucky 


45 
200 
100 
S00 


miles. 


$45  mils* 
These  distance*  an  not  given  with  minute  ac-  | 
curacy,  but  they  art  sufficiently  so  for  our  pus- 


♦  h«v*  j*  tirs*  to  *mk*  any  comment*    The  |     |t  wi".  h*  thus  jspnihat  the  jrojit*  fwposed  by 


us,  although  somewhat  more  ckcuitous,  is  b*  70 
miles  more  in  extent  than  that  proposed,  while  it 
avoids  all  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  increasing 
extensive  ridges  of  mountainous  country  and  win 
bring  us  into  the  heart  of  those  productive  ratios* 
in  Alabama  and  Tennessee  which  it  was  ;he  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  our  railroad  to  effect.  Between 
Paris,  Nashville,  and  Decatur,  the  road  we  sua** 
would  form' an  obtuse  angle,  but  being  earned  con- 
siderably to  the  South  West  of  a  straight  Due  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  Charleston,  it  is  capable  of 
being  united  to  the  Union  Railroad  with  compar** 
lively  so  little  difficulty  and  expense  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  two  places  should 
be  united  this  is  the  proper  route. 

The  only  natural  difficulties  to  be  overcome  m 
all  this  distance  are  Look  Out  and  Raccoon  Moun- 
tains, in  North  Alabama,  which  must  be  crossed  to 
unite  the  Chatahoochie  with  Decatur.  The  Look 
Out  Mountain  is  10  or  12  miles  across  and  is  s*r- 
fecUy  level  for  the  whole  extent  of  its  summit, 
while  the  ascent  to  it  going  West,  is  so  easy  that 
the  traveller  is  not  aware  he  is  oacending  an  elvvw* 
tion  until  on  the  other  side,  where  it  is  somewhS 
more  steep,  pursuing  the  road  now  in  use,  but  not 
at  the  spot  a  railroad  would  traverse.  The  Raccoon 
Mountain  is  21  miles  across  and  is  in  aU  respects 
similar  to  Look  Out  in  its  gradual  ascent  andde- 
scent  with  a  perfectly  level  surface  also  at  its  sum- 
mit. It  is  the  impression  of  persons  who  km\a 
visited  the  spot,  that  nature  intended  this  aectie*, 
of  country  for  a  railroad  communication,  in  heriot* 
station  of  it,  and  that  there  will  be  more  difficulty 
and  expense  in  constructing  the  road  from  Athens 
to  the  Chatahoochie  than  from  thence  to  the  Mus* 
ele  Shoals. 

f  From  the  Jfewburgh  GsmeUe  of  Saturday.] 
The  following  gentlemen  were  this  day  elected 
Directors  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Railroad 
Company  .-—Thomas  Powell,  John  Forsyth,  Na- 
thaniel Dubois,  John  W.  Knevels,  Benjamin  Car- 
penter, David  Crawford,*9liver  Davis,  John  Led- 
yard?  Christopher  Reeve,  David  W.  Bate,  John  P„ 
Dewint,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Samuel  G.  Sneden. 

This  is  one  of  Newburgh's  proudest  days,  and 
will  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  its  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  longer  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  And  Hudson 
Railroad.  The  directors  have  this  day  been  cho- 
sen— they  are  men  of  determination  and  perse- 
verance, who  will  never  falter  until  every  section 
of  the  road  shall  be  completed.  Among  the  di- 
rectors are  the  original  proprietors  of  the  work, 
who  have  spent  their  time>  their  money,  and  their 
influence  in  forwarding  it  to  its  present  state — 
and  that  time,  mosey,  mad  influence  is  pledged 
for  its  completion.  We  owe  ssuch  to  these  men, 
and  will  remember  long  the  personal  sacrifices  they 
have  made — their  expanded  ideas  of  public  good ; 
and  their  restless  anxiety  to  promote  the  interest 
and  advance  the  character  of  Our  village,  has 
devised  the  measures  which  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  future  prosperity.  When  mists  and 
darkness  were  gathering  fast  around  us,  they  with 
a  keen  and  discerning  eye  saw  the  whole  heavens 
illumined  beyond,  and  stept  forth  and  with  a  strong 
and  nerved  arm  scattered  the  mists  and  darkness, 
and  let  in  the  splendor  of  a  bright  and  prosperous^ 
day.  Their  deeds  will  praise  them  and  they  will 
have  received  an  ample  reward  in  witnessing  the 
effects  of  their  efforts — for  soon  they  will  see  trains, 
of  cars  rolling  down  to  our  landings  the  products, 
and  population  of  the  mighty  west — our  bay  filled 
with  vessels  of  every  burden  from  every  port,  and 
our  villagerising  to  aeity,  shall  extend  ever  our 
heights  and  along  our  shores  sending  a  befekfcM 
influence  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Rejll  Estate.— Two  large  sales  wees  bsotsjfct 
out  yesterday — the  one  city  property,  by  Messrs, 
Blecckers,  and  the  other  857  Lots' of  ground  at 
Witliamsburgh,  by  Frankhu  &  Jenkkss.  This  last 
being  unproductive  property,  was  looked  to  with 
great  interest,  as  it  would  probably  test  the  feeling 
towards  what  is  termed  speculative  property.— 
The  sale  was  crowded,  and  would  do  justice  to  th* 
month  of  January.  The  property  was  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  and  sold  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Every  lot  was  sold, 
averaging  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dottass. — 
The  gross  sales  were  over  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars,  and  paid  the  owners  a  nett 
Cfit  of  over  one  iransfced  and  forty  thftasaaddoi- 
on  the.  purchase,  which  was  made  «houi  fiftt** 
months  sinxe.— [Daily  Adv,] 
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Internal  Improvement  Convention — 
In  accordance  with  the -views  of  a  large 
nwnber  of  the  friends  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, a  State  Convention  has  been  called, 
to  be  held  at  Utica,  on  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember next,  to  be  composed  of  Delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  measures  to  promote  a  general 
system  of  Internal  Improvements,  which 
shall  develop  the  great  and  important  na- 
tural advantages  possessed  by  the  State  of 
New-York,  and  with  a  view  of  securing  to 
this  City  the  beneficial  intercourse  of  the 
great  West,  to  which  by  nature  it  is  so  emi- 
nently entitled.  In  accordance,  therefore,* 
wkh  this  call,  the  citizens  of  New- York  are 
respectfullyjinvited  to  attend  n  meeting,  to  be 
held  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  Mon- 
day, 2d  November  next,  at  12  at  noon,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  Delegates  to  repre- 
sent the  City  and  County  of  New. York  in 
said  Convention.  :  d 

New-York,  October  90th}  1835. 

.   (Signed) 

C.  W.  Lawrence, 
R.  Rikek, 

T.  PfKENlX, 

John  R.  Peters, 

Samuel  B.  Rugglkb, 

James  G.  Kino, 

Stephen  Whitney. 

Silas  M.  Stilwell, 

Richard  M<  Dlatchpord, 

C.  &  J.  Barstow  &  Co., 

Henry  I.  Wyckoff, 

Henry  8.  Wyokofp, 

Jonathan  Goodhue, 

Wm.  Haoadorn, 

J.  R.  Manly, 

m.  m.  q,uackenbos, 

Gideon  Ostrander, 

Ellis  Potter, 

Hiram  Walworth, 

Richard  L.  Schibppelin,    • 

M.  Ulshobfper, 

James  Campbell, 

Wm.  H.  Bunn, 

C.  W.  Sandtord, 

Geo.  B.  Smith, 

Jho.  f  airlie, 

Geo.  S.  Marschalk, 

Jno.  L.  Mason, 

J.  M.  Lownds, 

John  Fellows, 

Geo.  B.  Thorp, 

J.  D.  Wheeler, 

Lrv.  Livingston, 

Thomas  Lane, 

J.  A.  Sidell, 

Andrew  Warner. 

■  ■  ■    ■   «  —  -  ■ 

*  Internal  Improvement  Convention. — 
In  accordance  with  the  views  of  many  of 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement,  resid- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  State,  a  Conven- 
tion is  to  beheld  at  Utica,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  ; 
with  a  view  of  devising  measures  which 
shall  give  renewed  impulse  to  that  spirit  of 
improvement  which  has  placed  the  State  of 
N.  York  first  and  foremost  amongst  States 
and  nations  for  enterprise  and  public  spirit. 
f  This  Convention  is  to  be  composed  of 
Delegates' firom  different,  it  is  mnch  to  be 
desired  from  all,  parts  of  the  State— and 
their  object  is  to  interchange  opinions,  and 
to  adopt  measures,  which  shall,  if  possible, 
Ft^dnM  a  general,  a  t*/m>*r#a/ determination  I 


• 


throughout  the  State,  to  carry  out,  to  its  full 
extent,  that  grand  system  which  was  so  for- 
tunately and  so  successfully  commenced 
with  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals. 

To  thin  City,  this  Convention  is  of  im- 
mense importance — to  this  City,  indeed, 
more  than  to  any  other  one  place,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance — as  what  the  heart 
is  to  the  human  system,  so  is  this  City  to 
the  State  at  large. 

Canals  and  Railroads  are  to  the  body 
politic  what  arteries  and  veins  are  to  the 
body  human— and  in  whatever  part  of  the 
State  a  work  of  the  kind  is  made,  the 
freight  to  be  transported  upon  it  is  either 
destined  mainly  for,  or  from,  this  City.  It 
matters  little,  in  truth,  what  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work,  as  business,  like  the  nee- 
dle, will  find  the  point  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion, and  therefore,  with  ordinary  facili- 
ties, must  find  this  City. 

With  a  view  of  increasing  these  facilities, 
we  publish  to-day  a  call,  signed  by  some  of 
our  most  respectable  citizens,  for  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  Monday  next,  at  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing Delegates  to  attend  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Utica,  on  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  Merchants  of  New. 
York  should  attend  this  meeting,  and  se- 
lect from  their  own  body  able  and  judicious 
men — men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
who  duly  appreciate  the  natural  advantages 
and  facilities  which  the  State  of  New. York 
possesses,  and  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
stand  forward,  and  advocate  the  cause  in 
which  all,  but  the  Merchants  especially,  are 
so  deeply  interested. 

The  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  well  at- 
tended, and  able  and  judicious  men  selected 
as  Delegates. 

Annexed  we  publish  the  proceedings  of 

a  Convention  held  at  Cattaraugas  county, 

at  which  Delegates  were  appointed  to  at- 

tend  the  Convention — and  we  understand 
that  many  other  counties  will  also  appoint 

Delegates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  county  of 
Cattaraugus,  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
the  village  of  Ellieottville,  on  the  10th  day 
of  October,  i885,  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating Delegates  to  attend  an  Internal 
Improvement  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
Utica ;  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Chamberlain 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Israel  Day 
appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Isaac  Carpen- 
ter, {Henry  Bryan,  Frederick  S.  Martin, 
Anson  Gibbs,  and  Phineas  Spencer  be, 
and  are  hereby,  appointed  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Utica. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  Benjamin 
Chamberlain,  G.  A.  S.  Crooker,  D.  Day, 
Emery  Wood,  Tilly  Gilbert,  Ebenezer 
Jones,  Richard  Wright,  Moses  Beecher, 
David  B.  Jcwet,  Nelson  Green,  A.  Bugbee, 
Ashbel  Bushnell,  A.  G.  Bush,  Howard  Peck, 
John  A.  Kennicutt,  Eber  Holmes,  ^ George 
Graham,  Isaac  Hull,  Silas  Nash,  Ralph 
Johnston,. and  Samuel  Harvey  be,  and  are 
hereby  appointed  a  Committee  of  Vigilance 
for  the  county  of  Cattaraugus. 
On  motion ,  ~** 

Resolved,  That  G.  A.  S.  Crooker,  As* 


Hazen,  Anson  Gibbs,  Robt.  H.  Shankland, 
and  Israel  Day,  be  a  Committee  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
for  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  u  Canal  from 
Rochester  to  Oleau :  Also  a  memorial  for 
aid  in  constructing  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary,  and  published  in  the  several 
papers  in  Cattaraugus  county. 

B.  Chamberlian,  Ch'm. 
Israel  Day,  Sec'y. 


engineer  department, 
baltimore  and  bu8qushannah  railroad 

COMPANY. 

October  10, 1W5. 
To  Contractors.— Proposals  will  be  received  Ik  I  ween  U  • 
90th  and  23th  of  November  next,  for  the  Graduation  and 
Masonry  on  SO  miles  of  this  Road. 

ISAAC  TIUMILS, 
Engineer  B.  A  S.  R  K.  Co 
WILLIAM  GIBBS  McNBILL, 
Consulting  Engineer. 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT, 

WEIGHTS  V 11  .LE   AND   YORK   RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Octobtr  19,  58S5. 
To  Contractors.— VropottA*  will  be  received  In  York, 
Penn.,  between  the  90th  and  25th  of  November  next,  for  Um 
Graduation  and  Masonry,  of  the  whole  line  of  Road, 

ISAAC  TRIMBLE, 
Engineer  W.  A  Y.  R.  R,Ca 
WILLIAM  GIBBS  NcNEILL, 
Consulting  Engineer. 

Oct  31.— 3c 

' — .  ■ 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLERS,  Ac. 

Wanted,  Immediately,  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml 
nerswBI  be  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  l  we) 
experienced  Mine  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  audi 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  Ci'y.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  mode  every  fort- 
night. Apply  at  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Si.  John'*  flail,  Fianfc- 
fort  street,  New- York. 

JOHN  BUTTER,  Conti actor. 

Q£r  The  Albany  Argos,  Philadelphia  \J.  8.  Oszette  aud 
Pentisyh  anion,  will  plvase  copy  this,  and  send  their  bUtsto 
the  Railroad  Company.  14  Wull  ulreet,  New- York. 


TO  TUNNEL  CONTttACTOItS* 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  th«  summit  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal.  Tim  Tunnel  is  900  yard*  long,  the  material  to  be 
removed  is  a  soft  sand-stone  rock,  the  higbcut  part  of  the 
ridge  through  which  it  passes  is  about  Irti  feet  above  ike 
top  of  the  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cats  nt  the  lerniiuation  are 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  tvitl  hnve  to  be  re- 
moved  through  shafts.  Proposals  must  be  accompanied 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  and  coiRpt-tency. 

E.  H.  GILL, 

V*%*  snl  FAsMW 

New-Lisbon,  Obk>,  Sept.  17. 1P3S.  38-St  * 

NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD* 

NOTICE  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

The  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  under  contract  the  first  fifty  sail** 
of  the  Road,  on  the  15th  day  of  Dc-rcmber  next.  Proposals 
will  be  received  at  their  Omee,  in  the  City  «if  New-Or- 
leans, from  tho  19th  of  November  to  the  15th  day  of  lie 
cember  next,  for  the  Graduation  aud  Bridging  of  the  saie. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  R.  S.  Smith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to4  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  otner  information  as 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  there 
will  be  requited  certificates  of  character  and  qualifications. 

This  part  of  the  road  ^extending  along  the  shore  or  Lake 
Pontchartrahi,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  bifstg 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrao 
tors  to  identify  themselves  with  the  work  at  its  commence- 
ment, as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Companv  as 
aiblc  and  efficient  wlH  certainly  be  preferred  to 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  Is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  aud  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  BANNEY, 
Chlcl  Engineer  N.  O.  A  N.  Railroad.  < 
Knginoer  Office,  at .  O.  A  N.  Railroad, ) 

Aug.  25, 1835. 17 

ABIES'  CELEBRATED  SHOVELS, 
SPADES,  Ac 

500  doxens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round- pointed  do 

ISO     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spades, 
100     do       do      Socket  Shovels  and  8p*dis, 
150     do       do      steel  plated  Spades^ 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  brills,  and  Crow  Bars, 
steel  pointed,  mode  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    For  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITHERELL,  AMES  A  CO. 

2  Liberty  street.  New- York! 

BACKUS,  AMES  It  CO.  ^ 

84-ytf »  State  strec*.  Albany. 

RAILROAD  IRON.  "— ' 

300  tone  of  Railroad  Iron  of  Inn  T  pattern,  lad  imported 
and  for  sale  by  HO  WLAJO)  A  A  SPIN  WALL/ 

fM  I0t  56  South  street. 
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Short  Corves  in  Railroads.—  Much 
difficulty  and  danger  has  heretofore  attend- 
ed the  use  of  Locomotive  Engines  and 
Cars  at  any  thing  like  a  high  velocity,  on 
Railroads  with  snort  Curves— and  not  only 
famgtr,  but  an  Immense  outlay  in  the  con- 
struction to  avoid  Curves,  and  an  enormous 
expence  for  repairs,  has  attended  the  use  of 
Railroads,  thus  far,  both  in  this  country, 
and  in  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  adop- 
tion, in  many  cases  from  necessity,  of 
Curves  with  a  short  radius  ;  that  is  to  say 
600  feet  and  under.  ' 

In  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense 
for  repair,  both  of  the  Road  and  the  ma- 
chinery, resulting  from  short  Curves  and 
rapid  movement,  great  efforts  have  been 
made,  at  an  incredible  .expense,  both 
Europe  and  the  United  Slates,— not  less, 
we  ptesnnie  than  three  to  Jive  millions  of 
dollars—  to  discover 'some  remedy  for  the 
evil;  audi in  this,  aa  in  most  other  cases, 
where  the  object  sought  is  of  importance, 
improvements  have  been  made,  which  in 
some  measure  lessens  the  evil;  but  still 
serious  difficulties  were  encountered ; 
cidents  continue  to  occur— and  ingenious 
men  to  propose  remedies. 

Amongst  the   various  plans   proposed, 


which  have  come  t 


r  knowledge, 


ooeiuvented  by  ""Mr.  Cleveland,  of  Bal- 
timore, a  model  of  which  we  have  examin- 
ed with  much  care,  and  tried  upon  a 
miniature  Railroad,— which  bids  fair  to  be 
of  great  value,  not  only  on  those  Roads 
>w  in  use  with  short   Curves,  but  more 

peciallyon  those  about  to  be  commenced, 
as  it  will  enable  them  in  many  cases  to 
avoid  deep  cutting  of  rocks  and  ridges,  and 
hills,  by  going  round  them,  with  short 
res,  much  shorter,  indeed,  than  has, 
heretofore,  beed  deemed  by  Engineers, 
practicable,  or  jiaitible. 

If  the  principle  works  as  well  on  a  large 
scale,  that  is,  in  cars  of  the  usual  size,  as 

does  in  miniature,  or  in  the  model — and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will, 
n  fact  does,  as  a  enr  sufficient  for  95 
passengers  Rrs  been  in  use  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquebannah  Railroad,  which  .  has 
been  run  for  a  short  distance,  on  a  straight 
Road, .at  the  rate  nearly  a  mile  in  a  minute- 
and  on  the  curved  part,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour — it  will  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  improvements  of  the 
day. 

The  invention  of  fit.  Cleaveland  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  its  introduction  and 
use  on  Roads  which  have  not  yet  obtained 
their  cars,  will  be  attended  with  very  little 
additional  expense  in  the  first  outlay — 
while  it  will  reduce,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  expense  of  repairs— not  only  of  the  ma- 
chinery, but  of  the  130007  also. 

It  is  believed  that  a  car  constructed  on 
this  plan  will  not  require  more  power  to 
move  it  on  a  curve  of  100  feet  radius,  than 
an  ordinary  car-will  on  a  curve  with  ft 
or  even  five  hundred  feet  radius— and  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  the  risk,  or  >" 
ger  is  reduced  in  an  equal  ratio,  in  great  ve- 
locities. 

Should  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  many  others  who  have  witnessed 
performance,  or  examined   the  model,  be 
realized,  it  will  prove  a  means  of  greatly 


reducing  the  expense  and  danger  of  Rail- 
roads and  Railroad  travelling. 

Like  Erie  and  Mad  River  Railroad. — 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  this 
Road,  held  on  the  36th  nit.,  at  Sandusky 
City,  the  following  gentlemen,  were  unani- 
mously elected  Directors :  Gen.  Joseph 
Vance,  President,  H.  G.  Philips,  Samuel 
Fairer,  C.  G.  Swain,  C.  Cavalin,  P.  Spin- 
ning,   Pieraon,  R.  Patterson,  L.Curtis, 

Joaiah.  Hodges,  John  G.  Camp,  EL  Cook, 
and  S.  M.  Loci*  wood.  The  anticipation  of 
the  public  in  relation  to  this  Road,  we  are 
assured,  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
work  is  progressing  rapidly,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  it  having  been  surveyed,  and 
put  under  contact.  The  importance  of  this 
work  to  Buffalo,  and  to  New- York,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  every  exertion  used 
by  our  capitalists  and  merchants,  to  insure 
for  it  as  early  a  competition  as  possible. — 
[Buffalo  Adv.] 


A  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  survey* 
of  a  Railroad  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Sim- 
tot,  was  held  on  tue*22d  ultimo,  .W.  B. 
Jabvis,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Rov,  tbe 
engineer  employed,  submitted  his  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  Road  being  con. 
atructed,  and  pointing  out  what  he  concei- 
ved to  be  the  best  route  for  it  to  follow.  A 
resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  passed,  a 
subscription  catered  into  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses already  incurred,  and  it  was  order- 
ed that  a  meeting  should  be  called  on  tbe 
'  'i  instant,  when  a  Joint  Stock  Company 

ll  probably  be  formed.— [Montreal  Gaz.] 


Giitii  Snirs. — We  team  from  the  London  Uni- 
ted Sorviit:  Journal,  that  a  ship  or  ]  10  guns  railed 
the  Roynl  Snvereign,  is  building  at  PorUraouth, 
tonnage  5>>S9,  and  that  the  frames  of  two  others, 
to  be  clli  I  the  Victoria  nnd  Algiers,  of  iKesame- 
size  tii id  nit t.ilf  ore  preparing  at  Pembroke.  These- 
ships  art  I  lie  comnicucemcn  t  of  a  new  class  of  first 
rates,  of  tremendous  power,  being  armed  on  tha 
lower  decks  with  long  68  pounders. 


Letters,  weir,  received  yesterday  from  Ilai-ann, 
dated  on  the  IStu  ulL,  which  stale,  that  there  bad 
been  a  severe  gale  at  MaUtnzas,  in  which  three 
brigs  had  been  driven  on  shore,  one  of  them  belong- 
ing to  Portland,  and  Uat  a  Teasel  had  been  des- 
patched to  Matamas  to  bring  to  Havana  the  parget 
ofww  of  the  brigs.  -, 
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LIEUT.    G*«8GE     W.    LONG'S    PLAN    OP    BRIDGE    BUILDING. 

Fig.  1— A  Longitudinal  Section. 
RB*taCNct*>~-a,  ft,  r,  top  traces;  4,  posts ;  e,  braees;  g,  Aoonvsy ;  t,  iron  sings. 


flWe&e 


jFig.  8— .0  SVamawee  aecWonJJ 


We  cheeff ally  give  place  to  the  following 
communication,  in  relation  to  Lieut.  Long's 
plan  «f  bridge  building.  It  will  be  found 
we  think  worthy  of  attention  and  should 
have  been  published  by  us  at  an  earlier  day, 
but  with  many  other  communications,  was 
delayed  by  the  illness  of  the  editor. 

la  considering  the  above  plan  for  a  bridge, 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  beam  supported  at 
each  end,  to  do  which,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  jthat  in  a  beam  of  great  length 
compared  with  the  depth,  it  becomes  a  load 
lor  itself;  and  that  a  greater  Length  of 
beam  can  be  had  by  reducing  it  to  the  shape 
*  to  be  equally  strong  throughout,  which  is 
aH  that  is  requisite  for  a  bridge.  In  a  solid 
beam,  this  reduction  may  be  fcad  to  the 
shape  of  an  efipsis,  ami  in  the  frame  it  does 
not  differ  very  essentially  from  the  same. 
The  above  frame,  then,  is'  calculated  on  the 
principle  of  the  "beam,  with  the  strings  as 
ttSfcttrstpoutt  of  fracture,  and  the  top  braces 
as  *ht  last,  and  reduced  to  that  shape  to  be 
equally  strong  throughout.  Or  it  may  be 
explained  by  comparing  the  top  braces  to  an 
arch,  the  thrust  of  which  is  received  by  the 
strings,  and  resisted  by  them,  producing  be- 
tween the  different  sets,  counter  stress  of 
the  same  magnitude  to  each  other,  and  here 
this  plan  has  advantages  over  other  framed 
ones,  for  intead  of  the  opposing  stress  of  the 
top  limbers,  being  carried  parallel  to  the 
strings  as  in  direction  of  H.  L.  (see  the  fig- 
ure) andrequiring  a  ,setof  ties  to  brink  it 
back  again, these  timbers  aredirected  down, 
and  terminates  ia  them.  This  simplifies  the 
frame,  and  greatly  reduces  the  expense  of 
it.  The  actual  stress  on  the  strings  and 
top  braces,  may  be  calculated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  aepth  of  the  frame,  and  half 
the  length  of  it,  as  depth  of  frame,  is  to 
half  the  length,  to  is  the  weight  placed  on 
it,  to  the  stress  on  these  timbers  in  weight. 
"Kts  proportion  comes  from  both  demon, 
sttations,  by  the  arch  and  the  beam,  taking 
the  strength  of  the  beam  as  the  depth  in- 
atsaui  of  square  of  the  depth,  as  in  a  solid 
hsjsm. .  Thk  stress  an  the  timbers,  it  will 
tt  teen*  is  in  their  strongest  direct ioas^  and 


thus  with  a  proportional  depth  and  increas- 
ed size  of  these  timbers,  the  strength  of  the 
bridge  may  be  carried  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, without  undue  expense.    The  draw- 
ing shows  the  mechanism  of  the  frame  to 
plainly,  that  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to 
^iYe  very  particular  explanations  of  it. 
^.In  1851,  the  proprietor  of  the  patent  gave 
the  use  of  it  lor  a  bridge  over  Tanners 
Creek,  near  Lawreaceburg,  Indiana,    for 
the  first  one  constructed,  the  result  of  which 
was  given  him  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
tise  of  the  patent  was  given,   Jonathan 
Woodbury,  in  the  following  words,  viz.     , 
"  The  patent  which  your  liberality  fur- 
nished me  with,  has  been  made  use  of,  and 
instead  of  a  bridge  that  would  cost  alitor 
#15,000,  the  Committee  which  I  informed 
you  of  for  building  a  bridge,  have  just  com- 
pleted said  bridge,  which  cost  $3,130 ;"  "its 
whole  length  upwards  of  460  feet,  and  its 
width  22  feet,  fifty  feet  high  from  the  bed 
of  the  creek,  and  seventy-six  (76)  feet  span 
between  the  piers,  the  whole  of  wood  ex- 
cent  two  stone  piers  19  feet  high,  from  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  and  framed  timbers  upon 
these  piers  for  the  arch  to  rest  upon,  the 
other  part  of  the  bridge  is  on  beats  26  feet 
apart,  all  finished  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner."   "  That  part  which  we  are  indebted 
to  you  for,  is  thought  to  be  the  best  model 
ever  yet  found  out,  both  as  to  strength  and 


clfteaaasm 

*  The  «1 


'he  strength  of  your  nateju  is  thought 
to  be  almost  beyond  calculation,  by  a  com- 
parative view  of  its  cheapness,  ana  the  size 
of  its  tkabers;  and  should  h  prove  as  good 
as  we  now  anticipate,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
it  will  be  a  source  of  income  to  you ;  we 
shall  have  a  fair  experiment  of  all  its  qual- 
ities." 

The  size  of  the  timbers  given  for  the 
above  bridge,  wa*  8  inches  square.  The 
bridge  is  yet  standing  (1885)  and  has,  so 
far  answered  the  public  expectations,  and 
others  are  now  building  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

Obokok  W.  Long. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  N.  H. 
Baird  has  commenced  taking|the  levels  for 
the  Cobottro  and  Price  Lake  Railroad.— 
Though  the  country  is  hilly,  yet  it  appears 
that,  from  the  number  and  favorable,  posi- 
tions of  the  ravines,  but  little  obstacle  will 
have  to  be  overcome.  It  has  not  yet  been 
determined  at  what  point  on  Rice  Lake  the 
road  will  terminate*— [Montreal  Gazette.[ 

The  stockholder*  of  the  Coaovno  Rail- 
road Company  were  to  meet  in  thatjtown 
yesterday4  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Di- 
rectors. »y..^ ^ 


Pursuant  to  a  call  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  cit- 
izens of  New  York,  at  the  Merchant's  Exchange 
this  day  at  18  o'clock,  fbrthe  purpose  of  encasing 
Delegates  to  represent  the  oily  andootfats/  of  New 
York,  in  the  Convention  to  be  held  atUtica  on  the 
1 1th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measure*  to 
promote  a  general  system  of  Interna)  Improvement, 
iris  honor  the  Mayor  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
Saul  Afley  and  Caleb  Barstow  appointed  Secreta- 
ries. 

After  the  objects  of  the  meeting  had  been  ex- 
plained by  the  Chairman,  the  following  Resolution* 
were  presented  by  Joseph  Blunt,  Esq.,  and  were 
unanimously  carried. 

Resolved,  That  the  entire  ^toees  of  the  westen 
and  northern  canals,  and  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  public  finances,  justify  an  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  internal  improvement  to  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  extraordinary  exertions  made 
by  other  States,  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  West  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  warn  us  not  to 
rest  in  our  career,  but  to  increase  the  facilities  of  in- 
ternal commerce  through  this  State,  so  as  to  give 
full  effect  to  its  .great  natural  advantages. 

Resolved,  That  the  success  of  these  exertions,  in 
augmenting  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, fully  proves  that  a  new  impejsemust  be  giv- 
en to  the  system  of  internal  improvement  in  this 
State,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  Convention 
to  be  held  at  Uiicu  on  tne  eleventh  of  November, 
by  the  friends  of  internal  improrement,  as  a  means 
of  infosming  the  public  jnioa,  and-of  eonceoteaung 
the  energies  of  the  State  in  favor  of  those  objects 
best  deserving  the  public  support. 

Resolved,  That  thirty  delegates  beroppnirasd 
to  represent  the  City  and  County  .of  New  York  in 
that  Convention. 

The  •following  individuate  were  thereupon  ap- 
pointed by  the  meeting,  with/ power  lofiflvasesv 
cics :  ■  , 

E.  T.  Throop,  Charles  H.  'Russell, 

.Philip  Hone,  Jas.B.  Mntray, 

D.  a  Talraadge,  H.  W.  Hicks, 

Charles  H.  Rail,  Jona.  J.  Coddington, 

Morgan  L.  Smith,         J.  W.  Leavett, 
A.B.  Meech,  Seta  Gossvenor, 

Eh  Hart,  Geo.  S.  Robbing 

B.  B.  Howell,  Jno.  R.  Peters, 

.  Henry  Seymour,  Jos.  Blunt, 

Curtis  Bolton,  -Francis  Fwket, 

Nicholas  Dean,   •         '  Henry  Yates, 
Wnu  C.  Wales,  Gideon  Lee/ 

Jhos.  BHrloek,  Jona.  Goodhue, 

Charles  G.  Ferns,       ,  Goold  Hoy  t, 
H. 'H.Elliott,  D.  C.  Colden, 

On  motion,  it  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  pro. 
eeedings  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
taries, and  published. 

CoamcLitre  W.  Lawkekce,  Chairman. 

cl^s  Batsrow,  \  B*™**™* 
November  «d,  1835. 

_  t_  | 

,*5BA.L  *•**»  *  Chicago.— The  Amsrisanof 
17th  ult  says: 

"A  lot  fronting  f00  fstt  en  Ttamtot imfssta*     ■ 

K  feet  deep*  next  the  comer  of  Water  sues*. , 

toMa  1ewXyss1nce4lbr|Illa».'»^^^ 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


COL.    LONGS    pi.  A 


DCE    BUILD 


The  annexed  plan  of,  and  eertilcates  in 
relation  to,  Col.  Long'*  Bridge,  hat  been 
several  month*  in  Our  paeaeaaien,  and 
ought  long-  since  to  have  bun  laid  before 
on*  reader*.  W*  publish  a  pan  of  the  eerti- 
fieatea  accompanying  the  drawing,  which 
give  an  idea  of  the  estimation,  in  which  tbe 
plan  i*  bald  by  practical  men.  . 

The  undersigned,  agent  for  Col.  Long  of 
the  IT.  8.  Engineer*,  offers  to  all  persons  in- 
Idgee,  as  is  believed,  tbe  most 


has  yet  been  made  in  bridge-building. 

Tbe  plan  of  building  in  such  as  to  bring 
into  profitable  use  timber  of  any  length, 
and  to  build  at  any  length  of  span  from  90 
few  to  500  (eat  between  bearings. 

Among  tbe  important  advantages  Ipu*- 
eeeted  by  Col.  Long's  bridges  over  others, 
the  following  are  belieTed  to  be  peculiar  to 
his; 

All  tbe  strain  on  tbe  important  timbers 
is  length  wise ;  and  this  too -without  any 
material  strain  or  t brunt  against  the  the 
abutments. 

Any  defects  which  time  shall  make, 
can  be  repaired  with  the  same  facility 
aa  the  patting  in  pf  the  original  timber. 

The  work  is  to  well  secured  aa  to  admit 
of  driving  at  any  speed,  with  perfect 
safety,  and  without  injury  to  the  struc- 
ture. 

A  great  number  of  btid  $t»  built  on  thia 

Slan  are  already  ig  use  m  the  Eastern, 
fiddle,  and  Western  States;  all  of  which 
bare  fully  answered  the  most  naagojne 
expectations  of  the  Architect*  and  Pro- 
prietors.. Moss*  Lom. 

The  following  selection*  tan  from  the 
numerous  recommendation*  of  Co).  Lang'* 
plan  of  bridge- building 


I  isiifi|ift*asi 
Ojht,  January,  ISM.*- Messrs.  Hassard  and 
Coitey  ham  constructed  for  this  Company 
three  bridges  open  the  phu  of  Got.  Loag, 
two  of  them  about  74  feet  in  length,  and 
th*  largest  100  feet.  1  am  wall  aeooaiiued 
with  the  different  ptans  that  hare  been 
adopted  for  th*  eonstraotion  of  wooden 
bridge*,  particularly  Towne's  end  Bnrr's, 
which  hare  been  generally  need  fn  this 
part  «f  tbe  country,  and  I  am  satisfied  Col. 
Long's  plan  is  superior  to  any  of  'them,  in 
point  of  strength,  solidity,  permanency, 
attd  above  all,  in  the  facility  with  which  it 


perpetually   renewed,  at  a  eery 


"  These  bridges  hare  been  passed  more 
than  are  months,  with  a  steam  engine  and 
toaster  weighing  at  least  ten  tons,  with 


beary  trains  of  carriage*  attached,  with- 
out causing  the  slightest  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  any  kind  in  the  bridges,  which  re- 
main in  the  exact  position  they  occupied 
when  first  ereected. 

"My  opinion  in  respect  to  these  bridges 
issuatained  by  the  whole  Board  of  Directors, 
amongst  whom  there  are  several  gentlemen 
who  possess  much  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  on  this  subject." 

(Signed)  Geo.  Winchester, 

President. 

"The  bridges  abore  mentioned  were 
built  in  conformity  to  my  directions,  as 
alio  several  others  on  other  works  under 
my  charge,  and  I  fully  concur  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  tbe  President  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  Railroad 
Company,  in  favor  of  Col,  Long's  plan  of 
bridge-building." 

(Signed)  W».  G.  McNeil 

Captain  Top.  Engi 

of  Col.  J.  M.  Fesaenden,  the  Engi 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  a 
bridge  has  been  constructed  on  that  Rail- 
road over  the  Charles  River,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Col.  Long's  patent.  The  bridge 
rests  entirely  on  two  abutments  thirty  feat 
in  height,  and  has  a  span  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  between  the  abutments.  Not- 
withstanding the  distance  between  the 
abutment*  which  are  the  only  points  of 
nppert,  it  has  been  found  to  be  remarkably 
stuf,  and  free  from  yielding  or  oscillation 
the  passing  of  the  heaviest  loads,  which 
tn  conaisl  of  eight  or  ten  loaded  cars,  in 
addition  to  the  locomotive  engine  and 
tender.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
sard of  Baltimore,  and  has  been  standing  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  It  is  considered 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Railroad  quite  sat- 
isfactory both  in  principle  and  in  work- 
manship, and  remarkably  well  adapted 
from  ita  fimues* and  apparent  strength,  for 
a  Railway  bridi 

1  .Worcester  Railroad. 


Mooes  Loxo,  Esq.,  of  Warner,  N.  H., 
the  agent  of  the  patentee. 


We  understand,  says  the  Montreal  Ga- 
zette, that  about  £14,000  of  theatock  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Port  Doves  Railroad  Com- 
pany, bas  been  already  subscribed  for,  and 
a*  by  tbe  Aet  of  Incorporation,  tbey  are 
empowered  to  break  ground,  whenever 
£10,000  shall  have  been  paid  in,  we  snail 
doubtless  have  soon  to  report  that  such  a 
commencement  has  been  made. 
pAn  excellent  harbor  is  now  in  progress  at 
tne'extremity  of  the  Road  at  Port  Dqvkk. 


As  it  will  be  open  on  an  average  six  weeks 
earlier  than  that  at  Hormo,  the  origina- 
tors of  the  Railway  anticipate  that. a  con- 
siderable number  of  Americans  who  are 
annually  moving  to  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
will,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  attend- 
ant upon  remaining  till  the  navigation 
opens  on  their  own  side,  take  advantage  of 
the  communication  between  Hamilton  and 
Lake  Erie. 

Another  source  of  profit  to  the  Railway, 
wilt  be  the  transport  of  prodoce  from  tlie 
extensive  and  rich  country  lying  to  the 
:  and  soulb-weat  of  Hamilton. 


K?"  Now  the  election  is  over,  says  the 
Rutland,  Vt.  Herald,  we  must  attend  to  the 
"  weightier  matters." 

Orit  Railboad  must  be  promptly  attend- 
ed to.  By  notice  in  another  part  of  this 
paper  it  will  be  seen,  that  on  Tuesday  next 
(the  8th)  the  Books  for  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  Rutlaid  and  Whitehall  Rail- 
road, will  be  opened  in  this  town,  and  on 
the  15th  at  Whitehall. 

We  are  often  inquired  of  whether  we 
think  the  stock  of  this  Road  will  be  taken 
up,  and  the  project  go  into  operation.  We 
here  take  occasion  to.  say,  once  for  all,  that 
we  have  scarcely  a  doubt  but  what  this 
Road  will  be  made,  sooner  or  later. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Grand 
River  Navigation  Company,,  have  given 

Eublication  to  a  resolution  lately  adopted 
y  them — that  the  first  Steamboat,  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  horse  power,  that  shall  ply 
en  the  Grand  River,  from  Donnvillb  to  the 
head  of  the  navigation,  when  opened,  shall 
be  allowed  to  pass  toll  free  through  the 
kicks,  as  long  as  she  shall  ply  thereon — and 
that  the  two  first  covered  barges,  to  cost  not 
less  thin  1350  each,  and  built  to  ply  regu- 
larly and  constantly  on  this  navigation, 
shall,  in  like  manner,  pass  free  of  toll. 

IwroiiTAS-T  Daemon.— The  well  known  Attach- 
sunt  Csiei,  of  John  lUndel,  Kpainsi  [he  Garnishee* 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company, 
were  decided  in  Ihe  Court  of  Error*  and  Appeals, 
at  Dover,  on  Friday  lust.  The  Chancellor  deliver- 
rd  ihe  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  judges,  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  in  favor  of  the  Plaintiff. 
This  (1  vision  establishes  the  right  of  Mr.  Randel 
to  attnrh  the  tolls  in  the  hands  of  all  captains  of 
vessels  miming  the  Canal.— [New  Castle  (Del.) 


Conviction  ron  firjurv.— At  the  latecourlfor 
Portage  county,  Ohio,  Col.  W.  B.  Washington 
was  convicted  of  perjury,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  imprisonment.  He  was  a  man  of  standing 
""■  -iroperty,  whoso  avarice  prompted  him.  to  coin- 
perjury. 


it  the  1 


sin  against  nil  influences.  We  hope  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  possesses  the  power  to  change  tha 
man's  name—  since  that  name  could  not  safe  hUR 
from  perjury.— [V.  3.  Oat.] 
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Letter  from  John  B.  Jervis,  Holmes  Hutchinson,  and  Frederic* 
C.  Mills,  relative  to  a  Ship  Canal  from  Utica  to  Oswego.  * 

TO   THE    CANAL  BOARD. 

Gentlemen, — The  undersigned  have  examined  a  memorial  to 
the  Honorable  the  Legislature,  from  the  citizens  of  Utica,  pray- 
ing for  the  construction  of  a  Steamboat  Canal,  from  the  village 
of  Oswego  to  the  city  of  Utica,  and  ultimately  to  be  extended  to 
the  Hudson  River;  and  also  a  report  on  said  project  by  E.  F. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  and  submit  their  views  of  the  same  in  the  follow- 
ing report: 

The  memorial  appears  to  be  based  on  the  position,  that  trade 
on  the  Erie  Canal  has  nearly  reached  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  Canal ;  that  the  trade  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  con- 
sequently, tLat  enlarged  means  of  communication  will  soon  be 
indispensable  to  its  accommodation,  and  proposes  the  construction 
of  a  Steamboat  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Utica,  and  ultimately  to 
the  Hudson  River,  as  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Utica,  the  projected  work 
is  called  a  Ship  Canal;  but  in  the  memoaial  from  the  same 
place,  it  is  called  a  Steamboat  Canal.  In  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  in  the  memorial,  it  is  regarded  as  designed  to 
afford  navigation  to  vessels  navigating  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  8tc. 

The  dimensions  of  the  proposed  Canal,  as  given  by  Mr.  John- 
son in  his  report  to  which  the  memorialists  refer,  are  8  feet  depth, 
58  feet  width  of  bottom,  and  90  feet  surface  of  water;  and  the 
locks  to  be  ISO  feet  length  of  chamber  and  50  feet  in  width. 

From  the  width  of  the  locks  we  conclude  the  Canal  cannot  be 
designed  to  accommodate  the  steamboats  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie :  we  are  therefore  left  to  infer,  that  the  steamboats  are  to  be 
adapted  to  the  Canal,  and  used  to  tow  the  vessels  that  may  be 
used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Lakes. 

The  memorial  represents  the  future  trade  of  Lake  Erie,  as  the 
leading  and  prominent  object  to  be  secured  by  the  proved  Canal, 
and  which  cannot  be  retained  for  any  great  length  of  time  by 
'  the  Erie  Canal,  on  account  of  its  limited  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  prospective  magnitude  of  this  trade. 
Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  construct  the  Ship  Canal,  and  anticipates 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  west  of  the  intersection  of  the 
proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  to  6£  feet  depth  and  60  or  70  feet 
surface  of  water. 

To  the  undersigned  it  appears  that  if  the  Erie  Canal  needs 
relief,  it  will  first  require  it  for  its  Eastern  section,  which  is  ob- 
viously under  the  greatest  burthen. 

To  open  a  steamboat  navigation  lrom  Oswego  to  Utica,  would 
leave  110  miles  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is  most  crowded,  under 
at  least  the  same  embarrassment,  that  would  otherwise  burthen 
and  impede  its  navigation.  But  the  question  which  part  should 
be  first  opened,  may  not  be  deemed  essential  to  the  present  in- 
quiry ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  the  memorial  contemplates  a 
Canal  from  Oswego  to  the  Hudson ;  and  we  shall  of  course  take 

that  view  of  the  subject. 
The  memorial  and  report  assume  that  the  proposed  Canal  will 
.  afford  the  means  of  a  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  transporta- 
tion than  can  be  effected  by  any  other  route.  A  small  saving  of 
time  and  expense  in  a  trade  of  the  extent  we  may  anticipate,  is 
doubtless  an  object  of  great  importance.  That  the  trade  from 
Lake  Erie,  which  will  seek  an  Atlantic  market  through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  State,  will  be  large,  and  that  the  Erie  Canal*  in 
its  present  condition,  will  be  inadequate  for  its  accommodation, 
at  no  very  distanjt  period,  we  do  not  doubt.  This  position  is  fully 
taken  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  in  their  recent  report  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  also  by  the  Canal  Commit, 
tee,  in  their  recent  report  made  to  the  Assembly.  In  our  opinion, 
this  view  is  so  clear  as  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt, 
and  of  course  any  elaborate  argument  to  settle  its  magnitude  is 
deemed  to  be  uncalled  for,  from  us,  if  not  superfluous  iuptsclf ;  we 
therefore  proceed  t>n  the  ground  that  this  position  is  fully  admitted. 

-  It  appears  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject, 
that  we-  ascertain  the  definite  character  of  the  projected  Canal. 
As  before  observed,  it  is  called  a  "  Steamboat  Canal ;"  and  we 
have  been  led  to  suppose  it  was  designed  for  steamboats  espe- 
cially adapted  to  its  navigation,  and  which  would  be  too  small 
for  tne  large  Lakes,  but  would  tow  on  the  Canal,  the  freight  boats 
that  would  be  towed  by  larger  steamboats  on  the  Lake,  ft  also 
seems  contemplated  by  the  report  referred  to,  that  sail  vessels 
will  be  used  to  some  extent  on  the  proposed  Canal,  as  the  tonage 
of  such  as  are  deemed  suitable  for  the  size  of  the  Canal  is  given, 
with  that  of  freight  barges,  and  the  time  of  making  the  passage 
on  Lake  Ontario  is  stated  to  be  the  average  between  sail  and 
steam  vessels.  Mr.  Johnson,  after  stating  that  experiments  in 
navigating  small  Canals  by  steam  had  hitherto  failed,  seems  to 
think  that  it  can  be  successful  on  large  Canals,  and  in  reference 

•  to  the  one  under  consideration,  gives  his  opinion  as  follows,  page 
66 :  "  That  it  can  be  so  applied,  on  the  portion  of  the  proposed 


Canal  from  Utica  to  Oswego,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt."  In  the 
next  paragraph  he  says,  "  Where  there  is  much  lockage  to  be 
overpome,  this  method,  from  the  delay  attending  the  passage  of 
the  locks  by  a  train  of  boats,  cannot  so  conveniently  be  adopted.91 

In  the  following  paragraph,  he  says  the  principal  elevation  is 
overcome  between  the  Lake  and  Oswezo  Falls,  and  between  Fish 
Creek  and  the  Rome  Summit,  together  about  £2  miles;  and 
continues,  "  For  vessels  passing  in  train  on  these  portions,  ani- 
mal power  may,  perhaps,  be  used  with  economy." 

It  would  therefore  seem  the  economy  of  steam,  as  compared 
with  animal  power,  is  not  in  all  cases  conclusive,  though  the 
phraseology  is  so  framed  as  to  leave  the  preference  of  the  engi- 
neer involved  in  some  degree  of  ambiguity.  We  have  rather  con- 
cluded he  intends  animal  power  on  two  sections  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Utica ;  so  it  appears  the  application  of  steam  on 
this  portion  may  be  understood  as  follows,  to  wit :  From  Lake 
Ontario  to  Oswego  Falls  animal  power  is  proposed,  thence  to 
Fish  Creek  steam  power,  thence  to  fy>me  summit  animal  power, 
thence  to  Utica  steam  power,  and  from  Utica  to  Albany  no  opin. 
ion  is  given  whether  steam  or  animal  power  is  intended.  lithe 
same  qualifications,  as  made  above,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
question  of  lockage,  we  must  conclude  that  the  section  of  the 
"  Steamboat  Canal"  extending  from  Utica  to  the  Hudson  will  be 
navigated  by  animal  power.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
order  to  obtain,  if  practicable,^  some  standard  character  for  the' 
projected  Canal.  The  appellation  of  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  gives 
the  impression  that  it  is  designed  to  be  navigated  by  steam  pow- 
er; but  in  detailing  the  project,  the  engineer  seems  to  modify 
this  character  so  materially,  that  we  are  left  to  suppose  it  was 
at  least  doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whether  animal 
or  steam  power  would  be  the  most  economical  on  a  large  portion 
of  it.  It  is,  however,  urged  in -general  terms,  both  in-the  memo- 
rial and  report,  that  steam  power  may  be  used  on  the  Lakes  and 
Canal  with  great  advantage,  and  that  by  this  means  transporta- 
tion will  be  effected  with  greater  celerity  and  economy  than  by 
any  other  route. ,  We  find  some  embarrassment  in  meeting  the 
subject  for  the  want  of  a  specific  exposition  of  the  plan  or  meth- 
od by  which  the  object  of  the  project  is  to  be  accomplished,  and 
shall  be  compelled  to  follow  it  more  at  length  than  would  other- 
wise be  necessary.  The  great  importance  of  providing  for  the 
trade  of  Lake  Erie  will,  we  trust,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for 
what  may  be  a  somewhat  lengthy  examination. 

It  has  been  shown  the  proposed  Canal  was  not  adapted  to  the 
steamboats  that  navigate  the  larger  Lakes.  Consequently  to 
use  Lake  steamboats  in  any  other  way  than  by  towing  barges, 
would  make  transhipment  necessary,  and  thereby  sacrifice  one 
of  the  prominent  objects  claimed  for  the  improvement.  Mr. 
Johnson  proposes  the  towing  plan  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  course 
to  avoid  transhipment  the  same  plan  must  be  adopted  on  Lake 
Erie.  This  method  of  navigating  has  been  very  successfully 
practised  on  the  Hudson  River :  on  the  larger  Lakes,  though  a 
great  number  of  steamboats  have  been  in  use  for  several  years, 
the  plan  has  not  been  adopted,  for  the  reason,  that  the  steamboats 
cannot  manage  barges  in  a  storm.  We  have  been  informed  of  a 
proposition  made  to  the  proprietors  of  a  steamboat,  to  take  some 
Canal  boats  from  Buffalo  to  Cleaveland ;  and  it  was  accepted 
only  on  the  condition  that  in  the  event  of  a  storm,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  cut  them  loose  at  the  risque  of  the  owners. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  of  several  years  experience  in  navi- 
gating steambdats,  and  the  last  two  seasons  on  Lake  Ontario,  in. 
forms  us  that  he  considered  it  impracticable,  as  a  regular  business 
for  steamboats  on  the  Lakes,  to  r*w  vessels  with  safety,  unless 
the  vessels  were  fitted  with  masts  and  rigging,  and  manned  suffi- 
cient to  be  conducted  by  sails  in  a  storm  ;  the  storms  often  rise  very 
suddenly  on  those  Lakes,  and  with  such  violence  as  would  compel 
a  step  moon  t  to  cut  loose  vessels  jn  tow  iu  order  to  misram^herself. 

Steam  power,  as  adapted  to  navigation  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  material  improve- 
ment has  recently  affected  its  economy.  It  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  people,  who  would  not  be  slow  to  discover  its* 
adaptation  to  any  useful  modification  in  the  economy  of  navigation : 
and  when  we  consider  the  broad  hint  given  on  the  Hudson*  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  ecoaomi. 
cal  application  of  the  towing  system  on  the  great  Lakes.  No 
fact  or  reasoning  is  given  in  the  memorial  or  report,  to  show  that 
the  difficulties  bad  in  any  respect  been  obviated,  and  we  are  led 
to  suppose  there  are  none.  We  are  therefore  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  that  transportation  on  the  Lakes  must  be-  done  by 
sail  vessels,  or  on  board  the  steamboats.  We  suppose  schoon- 
ers might  be  towed  by  steamboats,  and  thereby  render  the  pas- 
sage shorter  and  more  certain ;  but  whether  the  saving  of  time 
would  pay  the  extra  expense,  we  are  not  informed. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  steam  power  on  the  proposed  Steamboat 
Canal,  we  have  observed  a  want  of  perspicoity  in  regard  to  what 
was  designed.  Mr.  Johnson  (page  54)  gives  the  speed  on  the 
proposed  Canal  at  ty  miles  per  hour,  and  after  a  few  remarks. 
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alludes  to  the  use  *f  steam  on  the  Canal  as  a  means  of  effecting 
greater  expedition  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  Erie  Canal  route. 
In  the  next  page,  after  giving  a  list  of  prices  of  transportation,  he 
remarks  oh  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  wind  and  steam  upon 
the  larger  waters,  as  compared  with  a  Canal :  and  immediately 
alludes  to  the  contrast  between  the  cost  on  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal ;  in  the  next  page  he  says,  an  important  saving 
in  expense  is  likewise  anticipated  by  the  use  of  steam  as  an  im. 
pelling  power.  The  memorial  takes  the  ground  that  steam  is 
best  adapted  to  the  Canal,  and  draws  comparisons  between  its 
use  on  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the-  navigation  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  manner  iu  which  the  question  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  steam  power  to  the  navigation  of  the  proposed  Canal 
is  treated,  both  m  the  memorial  and  report,  is  calculated  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  is  an  important  consideration,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  examine  it. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  transportation  on 
Canals,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  to  determine  what  power  is  the  best 
economy,  St  is  clearly  proper  the  item  of  toller  should  be  kept 
out  of  view.  For  although  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  will 
be  affected  by  any  change  of  tolls  to  which  the  mode  of  convey, 
ance  may  be  subject,  still,  they  form  no  part  of  the  expense  of 
pronelling  power,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  they  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded in  determining  between  the  ecoomy  of  the  kinds  of  power 
used.  We  have  procured  the  following  statement  of  charges  for 
transportation,  which  are  exclusive  of  toll  on  the  Canal : 

For  flour  per  ton  per  mile, 
Hudson  River  by  steam  towboats,  (145  miles,)         .    8 
Erie  Canal,  (86S  miles,)    .        .        .  .    8.9 

Erie  Canal,  (269  miles  to  Rochester,)       .  ,    9.2 

The  above  prices  have  been  recently*  established.  t 

We  have  no  prices  for  steam  on  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Ontario 
since  those  of  1834. 

Merchandize  per  ton  per  mile,     '" 
Hudson  River,  steam  tow  boat,  (recent  tariff,)  .        .  15.1 
Erie  Canal,  (recent  tariff,)        *       .        ,        .        .21.5 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  (850  miles,  for  1884,)  bv  steam- 
boat,     ....        .       .        .  "     . 

Oswego  to  Lewiston,  (146  miles,)  by   schooners 

>  and  steamboats,  as  per  1834*         ....  29.0 

The  above  includes  port  charges,  and  as  these  are  the  same  for 
long  and  short  distances,  they  will  modify  the  ratio  above  indi- 
cated in  proportion  to  the  distances ;  and  the  Canal  will  also  be 
affected  by  its  lockage. 

The  distance  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie  Canal  Are  nearly 
equal,  and  will  afford  a  fair  comparison,  except  the  inconvenience 
of  locks.  The  Hudson  and  Ontario  navigation  is  less  than 
half  the  Canal  in  length ;  but  it  is  considered  the  locks  on  the v 
Canal  tire  nearly  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  its  advantage  in  length;; 
at  least,  it  cannot  be  materially  different  from  this;  and  we  may 
take  the  prices  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  relative  economy. 

On  the  Erie  Canal,  flour  is  found  to  heTery  near  the  average 
of  all  the  freight :  In  this  article  it  appears  the  cost  of  animal 
power  on  the  Canal  is  12  per  cent,  greater  than  steam  power  on 
the  Hudson,  and  for  merchandize,  42  per  cent,  greater.  The 
agricultural- products,  including  ashes,  which  range  much  the 
same  as  flour  in  price  of  freight,  are  in  quantity,  as  compared 
with  merchandize,  about  2|  to  1.  making  the  average,  cost  of 
transportation  on  those  articles  21  per  cent.,  or  say  one-fifth 
greater  on  the  Canal  than  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  prices  on 
the  Lake  steamboats  that  carry  the  goods  on  board,  ace  above 
the  Canal  prices ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
t  further  statements  in  relation  to  them  at  this  time.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  waters  better  adapted  to  the  steam  towboat  method 
of  navigation,  than  the  Hudson  River;  and  yet  the  price  of 
navigation  by  animal  power  oh  the  Erie  Canal  is  but  21  per  cent.,' 
or  one-fifth  greater,  instead  of  three  to  one,  as  stated  in  the  me- 
morial and  repoTt  before  referred  to. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  small,  and  the  traction  of  boats  that  navi- 
gate it,Js  from  SO  to  45,  and  most'  usually  about  40  per  cent, 
greater  than  would  occur  on  a  Canal  of  the  most  favorable  size 
Fox  the  boat  used :  If  it  was  adapted  to  the  most  favorsble  navi- 
gation of  boats  of  100  to  150ton8,  only  a  small  propprtional  in- 
crease would  be  required  in  the  expense  of  men  to  navigate 
them ;  and  it  is  believed  the  transportation  by  animal  power  on 
/  the  projected  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  could  be  effected  at  half  the 
present  cost  on  the  Erie  Canal,  which  would  reduce  it  to  about 
two-thirds  of  steam  power  on  the  Hudson.  It  should  be  observed 
the  speed  on  the  Hudson  is  from  2  to  3  times  greater  than  on 
the  Canal.  If  we  add  the  toll  on  the  Canal,  the  cost  of  Canal 
navigation  will  be  increased ;  but  as  before  observed,  this  should 
*  not  be  included  in .  determining  the  relative  cost  of  the  power 
used,  which  is  our  present  object.  If  steam  power  was  used  at 
a  lower  velocity  on  the  Hudson,  it  is  believed  it  would  be  more 
economical ;  this,  however,  would  make  it  less  profitable  in  re- 
.  gard  to  passengers,  and  perhaps  freight  would  not  be  much  re* 


duced,  if  the  passenger  business  was  sacrificed  for  the  lower 
speed;  another  consideration  has  an  influence  in  this  case; 
steamboats  of  small  power  would  not  be  able  to  manage  their 
barges  in  the  broad  parts  of-  the  river  in  heavy  blows.  But  on 
the  presumption  they  had  a  uniform  smooth  surface  to  navigate, 
they  could  doubtless  be  made  to  effect  transportation,  that  alone 
being  considered,  at  a  low  velocity,  for  less  cost  than  at  present. 
The  amount  of  this  reduction  will  in  some  measure  depend  on 
circumstances ;  and  especially  in  its  application  on  the  proposed 
"  Steamboat  Canal,"  where  the  dimensions  are  so  much  below 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  Hudson,  that  we  can  hardly  indulge  the 
hope  of  reducing  it  materially  below  what  it  now  is,  on  that  river. 

It  has  heretofore  been  considered  that  the  agitation  of  the 
water,  produced  by  the  paddles  of  steamboats  in  Canals,  was 
too  severe  in  its  action  on  the  banks;  and  hence  we  find  that 
even  in  England,  where  steam  power  is  much  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion to  animal  power,  than  in  this  country,  they  adopt  animal 
power  generally,  not  only. "  on  small,"  but  also  on  large  Canals : 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  the  use  of  steam  power  on 
Canals,  unless  it  be  to  pass  comparatively  short  sections  that  in- 
tervene in  the  navigation  of  larger  waters. 

The  detention  and  consequent  increased  expense  of  steam 
power  in  passing  locks  when  used  for  towing  trains  of  boats  on 
Canals,  must  ever  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  its  use. 

In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
experience  has  thus  far  shown  animal  power  to  be  not  only 
best  adapted  to  propelling  boats  on  Canals,  but  when  applied  to 
both  large  and  small  Canals  is  more  economical  than  steam  power. 

In  speaking  of  the  application  oi  steam  power  to  Canal  navi- 
gation, Mr.  Johnson  calls  it  a  "great  and  growing  power  of  the 
arts."  We  should  not  allude  to  this  expression,  if  we*  did  not 
believe  it  was  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  prospec- 
tive importance  of  providing  for  the  use  of  steam  power,  that  is 
not  warranted  from  experience.  That  steam  is  a  great  power, 
ho  one  will  question :  Whether  it  has  reached  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  efficiency,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  Since 
the  days  of  Watt  and  Evans,  the  ingenuity  of  scientific  and 
practical  mechanicians  hare  been  largely  put  in  requisition,  to 
improve  this  truly  noble  engine  of  art ;  many  patents  have  been 
obtained ;  the  working  gear  has  been  made  more  convenient  and 
efficient ;  the  condensing  engines  have  been  made  to  condense 
more  perfectly ;  the  application  of  its  power  to  the  work  per- 
formed has  been  made  more  direct,  simple  and  efficient;  the 
workmanship  of  its  machinery  has  been  improved,  and  some 
increase  has  been  given  to  the  economy  of  its  boilers,  in  genera- 
ting steam.  But  the  great  principles  of  the  engine  remain 
materially  the  same  as  left  by  those  distinguished  men.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  power  is  now  made  with  great  simplicity;  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe  these  is  well  founded  probability  of  any 
such  improvement  in  its  application  to  navigation,  as  will  warrant 
a  reliance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  project  that  will 'cost  mil- 
lions, and  be  intimately  connected  with  a  great  public  improvement. 

As  a  general  principle,  steam,  when  employed  for  stationary 
purposes,  ie  much  mote  economical  than  animal  power,  and  is 
pecnliaraly  so  where  fuel  is  cheap.  There  are  reasons,  however, 
that  materially  affect  its  comparative  economy  when,  employed 
in  locomotion  ;  but  we  do  not  suppose  we  are  called  on  to  make 
an  exposition  on  this  point.  The  facts  given  are  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  these  we  deem  to  be  the  only  proper  basis 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  extensive  public  works.  It  is  easy 
to  conjecture  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  steam  power  may 
be  used  with  economy  on  the  long  levels-  of  large  Canals ;  but 
it  is  believed  [a  careful  examination  will  show  the  probability  to 
be  too  remote  to  justify  any  considerable  expenditure  at  this  time. 

From  the  preceding  examination  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  steam  power, pn  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson,  is  inexpedient,  except 
where  it  may  be  important  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  towing  path, 
which  we  believe  will  only  occur  on  the  Oneida  Lake,  a  distance 
of  21  miles*  .  " 

It  should  be  kept  in  view  that  we  have  been  considering  the 
subject  in  regard  to, the  comparative  economy  of  steam  and  ani- 
mal .power  on  Canals;  and  that  this  does  not  determine  the 
entire  cost  of  transportation.  Canals  are  the  works  of  art,  and 
involve  expenses  of  construction  and  maintenance,  which  must 
be  reimbursed  in  the  shape  of  tolls  charged  on  the  jfreiffht,  while 
natural  waters  are  free  from  such  expenses.  And,  although  the 
expense  of  navigation  may  be  greater  than  on  a  Canal,  exclusive 
of  tolls,  still  the  natural  navigation  pays  no  toils,  and'  in  regard 
to  the  total  cost,  may  therefore  be,  and  often  is,  the  cheapest. 

The  question  in  regard  to  the  application  of  steam  power  on 
the  proposed  *?  Steamboat  Canal,"  being,  as  we  believe,  conclu- 
sively disposed  of,  we  proceed  to  consider  another  peculiar  fea- 
ture, which  the  memorial  considers  of  great  importance,  to  wit : 
The  means  of  affording  a  passage  for  Lake  vessels,  to  proceed 
directly  to  the  Atlantic  markets.    In  order  toavoid  transhipment 
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we  have  shown  this  must  be  done  by  vessels  adapted  to  the  use 
of  sails  on  the  Lakes. 

The  memorial  contemplates  effecting  the  transportation  be- 
tween Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  through  the  Welland  Canal.  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  report,  speaks  of  the  distance  from  Buffalo  to 
Lewiston  in  hie  calculation  of  time*  and  in  his  locks  provides  for 
a  larger  vessel  than  can  pass  the  locks  on  the  Welland  Canal. 
We  presume  that  a  link  in  so  important  a  chain  of  navigation 
would  not  be  left  in  the  control  of  neighbors,  who  are  proverbial 
for  taking  care  of  themselves  ;  we  therefore  proceed  on  the  pre- 
sumption, that  a  Canal  for  Lake  vessels  will  probably  be  required 
from  somewhere  near  Buffalo  or  Black  Rock  to  Lewiston,  in 
order  to  perfect  the  scheme. 

The  first  inquiry  will  be  to  determine  the  relative  cost  of  Canal 
transportation  by  vessels  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  larger 
Lakes,  and  by  boats  adapted  exclusively  for  a  Canal  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal." 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Jphuson  proposes  to  accommodate  the  navi- 
gation  to  schooners  of  160  tons,  register  measure,  which  would 
be  equal  to  at  least  200  tons,  actual  tonnage. 

This  is  believed  to  be  considerably  larger  than  is  generally  used 
in  the  navigation  of  Lake  Ontario,  though  perhaps  not  larger  than 
vessels  on  Lake  Erie ;  but  he  has  chosen  this  size,  and  as  it  will 
not  materially  affect  the  comparative  view,  we  follow  oiit  the 
question  on  th£  position  he  has  assumed.  He  adopts  30  fret  as 
thex  width  of  his  lock  chamber,  partly  to  accommodate  the  Erie 
Canal  boats  in  pairs,  and  further  says,  it  is  «•  but  little,  if  any, 
greater  than  would  be  required  for  vessels  of  suitable  proportions 
for  Lake  service,  drawing  7  feet  water."  ) 

The  length  of  beam  is  not  given,  but  from  the  size  of  the  lock 
we  infer  that  it  must  be  from  26  to  28  feet,  and  that  the  vessel  will 
have  a  transverse  section,  at  her  midships,  below  low  water  line,  of 
at  least  150  feet,  and  will  probably  be  something  more,  but  the  data 
are  not  fdh\  and  we  wish  to  give  the  schooner  all  she  is  entitled  to 
in  the  comparison,  and  therefore  adopt  this  as  her  transverse  area. 

A  Canal  noat  104  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  drawing  7  feet  water, 
will  carry  200  tons  burthen,  and  require  a  lock  115  feet  in  length 
and  17  leet  width  of  chamber,  sectional  area  of  boat  below  load 
water  line,  108  feet  The  weight  of  the  schooner,  including  Her 
furniture,  in  proportion  to  the  load  she  will  carry,  may  be  taken 
as  3  to  4,  making  the  gross  load  of  vessel  and  cargo  350  tons. 

In  regard  to.  this  ratio  we  would  observe,  that  we  find  inRees' 
Cyclopedia,  art.  ship  building,  an  estimate  of  the  weight  of  a  74 
gun  snip,  and  the  burthen  as  follows,  to  wit :  The  vesse^  in- 
cluding null,  roasts,  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  and  all  that  is  pro- 
perly the  ships  furniture,  for  the  sailing  and  government  of  the 
vessel,  to  be  1,579  tons  ;  and  her  armament,  ballast  and  com- 
plete loading,  1,250  tons.  We  also  find  an  estimate  under  the 
same  authority  for  an  East  India  ship  of  the  most  approved 
model,  by  which  it  appears  the  weight  of  ship  and  furniture 
Was  S1JL  tons,  and  her  registered  tonnage  999  tons,  and  the  actual 
weight  of  a  full  cargo,  1,217  tons.  A  practical  ship  builder,  in 
Albany,  of  much  experience,  (Mr.  Artnesley,)  informs  us  that 
the  usual*  estimate  for  sail  vessels  for  merchant  service,  is  as 
1  to  1 ;  that  is,,  the  vessel  will  weigh  equal  her  registered  tonnage. 
We  therefore  suppose  the  ratio  of  3  to  4  will  be  a  fair  medium. 

Canal  boats  constructed  with  reference  to  frieght  merely,  will 
generally  weigh,  in  the  ratio  of  their  cargo,  as  4  to  9. 

It  large  boats  will  hold  the  same  ratio  of  thos6  used  on  the  Ca- 
nal, and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  then  the  boat  of 
200  tons  will|  have  a  gross  load  of  fc289  tons.  The  gross  load  pf 
the  schooner  will  therefore  oe  (61  tons,)  21  per  cent,  or  1-5  greater 
than  the  canal  boat. 

The  power  required  for  traction,  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
transverse  section,  provided  they  hold  equal  or  similar  ratios  to 
the  transverse/  section  of  the  Canal,  or  if  the  Canal  is  equal  in 


and  consequently  be  more  expensive  to  manage  and  to  flrtflrrttft. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation as  above  presented,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  proposed  Canal,  by  schoo- 
ners, will  be  75  per  cent,  more  than  by  boats  made  exclusively  for 
Canal  navigation.  This  Is  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  loading 
and  unloading. 

The  cost  of  transportation,  by  canal  boats  on  a  canal  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  it  is  believed, 
will  not  exceed  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  but  we  will  assume  it 
at  6  mills :  and  by  the  ratio  above  stated,  the  cost  per  schooner, 
will  be  10^  mills.  In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  trade  that 
may  be  expected,  and  the  encouragement  we  may  suppose  the 
State  will  be  disposed  to  afford,  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
same,  it  is  presumed  the.  tolls  will  not  be  more  than  an  average 
of  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  which  would  "be  a  trifle  over  half  the 
present  toils  on  the  Erie  Canal.  tJpon  this  basis,  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  schooners,  including  toll,  Would  be  15J  milk 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  canal  boats  not  being  adapted  to  lake 
navigation,  must  be  charged  with  the  expense  of  transhipment  at 
Oswego ;  from  this  place  they  may  proceed  to  the  Itudsou,  and 
then  be  taken  in  tow  ny  a  steamboat,  for  which  they  will  be  well 
adapted,  and  proceed  to  any  market  on  that  river*  The  cost  of 
transhipment  from  one  vessel  to  another,  when  a  large  business 
is  done,  as  at  Albany,  is  effected  without  any  material  warehouse 
charges;  the  port  expenses  are  therefore,  for  transhipment  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  Men  that  have  been  extensively  engaged 
in  this  business  at  AJeaav,  inform  ns,  that  15  cents  per  tpn  will 
pay  all  expenses  of  transhipment,  including  cooperage  and  other 
repairs  to  casks  and  boxes,  that  ia  made  necessary  la  tranship- 
ment. We  propose  to  put  this  at  £5  cents  per  ton*  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  liberal  allowance  for  all  contingencies.  We  are 
aware  the  port  charges  would  be  about  double  this  sum  if  the 
freight  generally  required  warehouse  expenses ;  but  we  suppose 
a  large  business  at  Oswego,  would  produce  the  same  result  as  it 
has  at  Albany. 

The  charges  for  transportation  from  Oswego  to  the  Hudson  by 
schooner,  will  be  per  ton  per  mile — 

202  miles  at  16£  mills,        .  •  .        $8.19 

By  canal  boat — 
30?  miles  at  1 1  miHs,  .       .        .       .       «       ft.2* 

Transhipment  at  Oswego,  ....  25 

»—  «.47 


Difference  in  favor  of  boat,    ...  66 

We  have  supposed  toll  to  be  charged  through  Oneida  Lake  in 

both  cases,  and  the  same  toll  is  charged  on  both  vessels ;  though 

the  extra  expense  in  managing  the  pivot  bridges,  would  require  a 

higher  toll  on  Schooners  than  on  boats. 

If  the  Canal  was  comparatively  short,  the  expense  of  tranship- 
ment would  throw  the  superior  economy  in  favor  of  schooner  na- 
vigation. As  for  instance,  ftam  Buffalo  to  Lewiston  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  a  navigation  by  schooners. 

The  navigation  of  tne  Canal  by  schooners  requires  the  passage 
from  one  side  of  the  Canal  to  the  other  by  pivot  or  draw  bridges, 
for  public  roads,  aud  for  the  accommodation  of  farms ;  Mr.  Joha- 
sdn  proposes  "scows  ot  floats,  securely  tnoored  ra  basins  formed 
out  of  the  main  range  of  the  Canal."  He  says,  between  Utica 
and  Rome,  there  is  "upictrds  of  30  (ten  bridges."  Between 
Utica  and  the  Little  Falls  there  is  a  fraction  over  3  farm  bridges 
per  mile,  for  92  miles.  It  would  be  easy  to  form  basins  for  these 
floats  on  the  berm  side  of  the  Canal ;  but  basins  on  the  towing- 
path  side  will  require  to  be  bridged.  The  inconvenience  to  the 
land  owner,  in  using  this  method,  where  the  passage  of  vessels 
will  be  very  frequent,  and  the  liability  of  tl*e  floats  to  gel  loose  aid 
both  cases  to  an  unlimited  expanse  of  water.    The  ratio  of  schoo-  If  be  driven  about  and  destroyed  by  the  vessels  navigating  the  Cabal, 


ner  to  Canal,  is  as  1  to  3.94  :  the  ratio  of  canal  boat  to  Canal,' is 
as  1  to  5.48.  The  relative  power  of  traction*  (deduced  from  the 
formula  of  D^Buat.)  for  equal  sections,  will  be  as  100  to  125. 
The  ratio  of  the  sections  oi  boat  and  schooner  are,  100  to  138; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  the  ratio  required  for  the  boat  and 
schooner,  as  100  to  167.5,  or  the  schooner  will  require,  (67  per 
cent,)  2-3  more  power  to  tow  her  than  is  required  for  the  boat. 

We  have  been  informed  that  schooners  of  100  tons  burthen, 
cost  on  Lake  Ontario  $4,000,  and  that, canal  boats  constructed 
exclusively  for  freight  of  equal  burthen,  will  cost  $1,400;  pur* 
suing  the  same  ratio,  the  schooner  of  200  tons  would  cost  $8,000, 
and  the  canal  boat  $2,800,  for  the  same  tonnage.  The  ratio  of 
cost  is  as  100  to  285,  or  the  schooner  will  cost  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  the  canal  boat.  v  The  schooner  being  orer  50  per  cent, 
wider  than  the  boat,  and  having  a  section  much  larger,  (near  40  pr. 
ct.)  in  its  ratio  to  the  Cabal,  will  be  managed  with  more  difficulty, 
be  more  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  other  vessels,  and  the  sides 
of  the  Canal,  and  will  consequently  be  exposed  to  greater  Wear. 

The  gates  for  the  schooner  lock*  will  be  nearly  double  the  size 
of  those  for  boats ;  will  work  more  heavily,  be  more  Hable  to  injury, 


the  expense  of  maintaining  so  great  a  number  of  towing-path 
bridges,  under  the  wear  to  which  a  large  business  will  expose 
them,  together  with  the  inconvenience  to,  whieh  the  navigation 
will  be  at  times  liable  from  this  plan,  render  it  in  our  opinion  very 
objectionable.  To  pursue  any  other  course  would  involve  heavy 
expenses  for  damages,  particularly  ia  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  the  Canal  would  generally  divide  the  upland  from  the  in- 
tervale, leaving  the  latter  between  th£  Canal  and  the  Rfver.  The 
intervale .  lands  rarely  afford  good  situations  for  buildings  and 
Roads,  and  would  not  makedesirable  farms  without  some  portion 
of  upland.  The  Canal  would  not  therefore  he  readily  adopted 
as  a  boundary  of  property. 

The  accommodation  for  piiMte  Roads  must  be  by  pivot  or  draw 
bridges.  When  a  small  number  of  vessels  paas  drffiy,  a  draw  nay 
\  be  used  without  any  great  inconveftience  to  common  Road* ;  but 
if  we  look  forward  to  the  trade  eonteriipfaled  to  fldftt  on  this  great 
thoroughfare,  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  oonttoon  Roads  and 
the  navigation  from  erotsmg  by  this  metnod  ntfttt  be  apparent. 
And  in  large  4>Wns  tad  village*  file  ComttrtmtfatioA  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  OaWt  W«rW  t* pmKmAf  pWpNfttof  fud  faftl* 


advocate  crf  ibtbkbeal  mamo^msassTti 


vantageoue :  though  there  ape  difficulties,  we  by  no  mean*  consi- 
der mis  method  of  creasing  the  Canal  impracticable;  but  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  as,  to  point  out  the  ineenvenieneee  that 
•re  inseparable  from  the  plan. 

The  lock  that  is  required  for  the  schooner,  in  order  to  provide 
lb*  her  peculiar  form  and  rigging,  is  neeeseartty  longer  and  wider 
than  required  for  a  canal  boat  of  equal  tonnage ;  and  we  find  the 
lockage  water  for  the  same  tonnage  to  be  (90  per  cent)  nearly,, 
and  we  may  say  double  for  the  schooner  thai  is  res/yred  for  the 
canal  boat. 

^  The  calculation  for  traction  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
the  vessels  moving  at  the  same  velocity,  if,  however,  it  should  bo 
desired  to  increase  the  speed  at  some  sacrifice  in  the  price  of 
nteight,  it  could  be  done  best  with  the  canal  boat,  as  its  ratio  of 
section  to  the  Canal  is  mote  favorable  than  that  of  the  schooner. 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  making  a  comparison  between  mis.  route  and  the 
Brie  Canal,  puts  the  velocity  on  the  Brie  Canal  at  21  mac*  per 
hour,  and  on  the  proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal "  at  5|  mties  per 
hour.  The  sectional  area  of  the  Erie  canal  boats,  on  the  average, 
have  a  ratio  to  the  transverse  section  of  Che  Erie  Canal  full  asta- 
Torable  as  the  schooner  to  the  proposed  Canal.  We  suppose  he 
contemplated  steam  power  to  enable  him  to  obtain  this  superiority 
in  speed,  which,  by  the  usually  received  principle  of  computation, 
would  require  nearly  5  times  as  much  power  as  a  spot*  of  24 
miles  per  hour.  The  sectional  area  of  the  schooner  to  the  Canal 
is  as  1  to  3.94,  and  lor  a  vessel  of  this  sise,  having  this  ratio  to  its 
CaasV  would  be  moved  at  this  velocity  only  by  a  greatly  increased 
expense  of  power,  and  wouldgproduce  such  a  wave  as  to  throw 
the  water  of  the  Canal  over  banks  of  the  usual  height,  and  in  a 
short  time  destroy  any  ordinary  protection!  that  could  be  given 
them.  We  do  not  therefore  see  any  ground  to  support  this  post, 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  inconvenience  of  managing  large  lock 
gates  wifl  produce  more  delay  in  passing  them  than  would  happen 
with  small  ones ;  and  the  only  advantage  hi  point  of  time  is  in 
the  transhipment,  which  we  suppose  may  be  equal  to  one  day 
ore*  the  gain  by  the  boat  in  passing  locks. 

We  are  brought  to  the  following  conclusions,  to  wit :  That 
schooners  Would  gain,  by  savin*  transhipment,  one  day  in  navi- 
gation between  Oswego  and  Albany. 

That  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  66  cents  per  ton  great- 
or  than  by  boats. 
That  schooners  would  require  double  thequantky  of  lockage  water. 

That  in   consequence  of  the   necessity  of  draw  bridges  a 
schooner  navigation  would   greatly  discommode  the  ordinary 
intercommunication  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed. 
*»  That  the  use  of  steam  power  is  inexpedient. 

In  regard  to  the  construction,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  practi- 
cability, but  we  are  unable  to  say  any  thing  definite  in  relation  to 
cost.  To  do  this  properly,  the  plans  of  the  work,  not  merely  in 
general,  but  in  detail,  should  be  settled,  and  a  careful  location  and 
measurement  of  the  contents  of  the  several  parts  of  the  work 
made.  Experience  has  proved  that  no  great  reliance  can  be  pla- 
ced on  cursory  aurveys ;  the  general  practicability  of  a  project 
may  be  ascertained,  but  the  particulars  are  highly  essential  to  a, 
knowledge  of  the  cost.  We  believe  a  work  requiring  large  ex- 
penditures, and  when  the  expense  would  probably  have  a  material 
influence  on  the  question,  whether  it  should  be  undertaken,  should 
have  a  full  examination  before  any  professional  opinion  should  be 
given  in  relation  to  Its  cost. 

The  projected  Steamboat  Canal  occupies  127  miles  of  the  Erie 
Canal  route  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  2  miles  west  of  Rome; 
and  as  before  observed,  Mr.  Johnson  anticipates  its  enlargement 
from  the  point  of  divergence  near  Rome,  westward,  to  6}  feet 
depth  of  water,  and  66  or  70  feet  width  at  the  surface.  Now,  we 
propose  for  comparison,  that  this  enlargement  shall  be  extended 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  proposed  "  Steamboat  Canal,"  to  wit :  6 
feet  depth  of  water,  and  90  feet  width  at  surface.  This  would 
give  a  large  Canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  To  compare 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  Albany  to  BufiTalo  on  this  route, 
with  that  by  Ontario,  we  must  inquire  into  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on  Lake  Ontario,  This  has  been  stated  at  20  mills  .per  ton 
per  mile  for  merchandise,  as  per  rates  of  1884,  given  by  Mr.  John- 
son. A  forwarding  merchant  connected  with  the  Oswego  line, 
(Mr.  Griffith,  of  Troy,)  informs  us,  ihe  price  of  freight  from  Os- 
wego to  Lewiston,  is  20  cents  per  hundred.  Gapt  Vandewuter, 
of  the  Steamboat  United  States,  on  Lake  Ontario,  says  ho  has 
carried  freight  at  15  cents  per  huudred,  each  way,  for  the  last 
two  years.  That  the  price  by  schooner  is  about  the  same.  He 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  they  had  plenty  of  freight,  that 
steamboats  would  carry  for  15  cents  up  and  121  cents  down,  and 
schooners  for  12£  cents  up  and  10  cents  down.  To.  put  the 
average  at  10  cents,  and  allow  2  cents  far  port  charges,  would 
bring  the  cost'to  8  eentstter  hundred  for  me  freight  over  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  probably  as  low  as  we  can  anticipate  for  an 
average  rata  by  schooners.  This  wffl  give  per  mile,  free*  Law* 
tston  to  Oswego,  (146  miles,)  10.9  mills  bar  ton  par  oulo.  The 
cost  front  Bufrato  to  Albany,  will  then  be  by  scuopty 


mm 


Buffida  to  Lewiston,  30  mile*,  Canal  at  151  mill* 
Leiatown  to  Oswego,  146  miles*  Lake,  at  10.9, 
Oswego  to  Albany,  902  miles,  Canal,  at  15$, 


By  Canal  boat— 
Bohato  to  Albany,  3©  orifes,  Canal,  at  11  sails, 
Transshipment  at  Buftlb, 


m 


9ft  6* 


4*»t 


Deference  in  nVror  of  Bvie  Cans* 
If  the  change  far  usuoynMetion  by 

and  the  totta  also  to  8  sain*  psr  ton  p 

will  be  as  follows*  to  wis : 

Ontario  route, 

Erie  Canal  route, 


to 


Difference  in  fovor  of  Erie  Canal,  ft* 

The  time  ree, rated*,  sJtowmg  S  days  as  the  average  passage  out 
Lake  Ontario*  which  wo  are  mfomed,  is  rather  below  the  aver- 
age for  schooners*  and  0  hours  extra  time  m  panting  9Q  leefce 
more  on  tha  Ontario  rouse  than  the  Brie  Canal,  wuH  be  for  u>c  . 

Ontaeio  route-* 
292  n^ea  of  Caiisi nnvis^uion,  at  9|  mBos  per  hours  MSI****. 
Extra  thno  for  aOlocks,  • 

Lake  navigation,  3  days,  Kt       M 


Erie  Canal  route— 
368  miles  of  Canal,  at  ^  miles  per  hour, 


« 


J 


no.* 

H5.fr 


Dinorenee  in  fo*et  of  Erie  Canal  route,}  U5.8       * 

If  steam  power  wen  uoad  en  Lake  Ontario,  from  40  to  5ft  hour* 
would  be  saved  in  time,  making  this  route  in  time,  about  one  day 
the  shortest.    This  would  of  course  be  at  an  increased  exponas. 

Whether  the  comnaunieatlon  bo  made  from  thaHudson  to  Lake 
Ontario,  or  from  the  Hudson  tolLake  Erie,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
a  Canal,  designed  for  boats  exclusively  adapted  to  its  ne*M»fruaj 
and  which  may  bo  towed  by  steamboats  on  the  Hudson,  wu)  b«*t 
accommodate  the  prominent  interest  involvedjn  the  great  trade, 
for  which  provision  is  to  bo  saflde. 

In  order  to  draw  the  comparison,  we  have  taken  a  boat  of  800 
tons  burthen ;  but  wo  would  observe,  that  we  consider  this  to  hf 
larger  than  can  bo  navigated,  with  the  bant  economy,  on  the  pro- 
posed Canal.  Its  sectional  area,  although  much  more  favorable 
in  its  ratia  to  the  transversa  section  of  the  proposed  "  Steamboat 
Canal,"  than  the  schooner  we  have  considered,  is  null  too  bane 
for  the  most  economical  traetioa.  A  Canal  boat,  designed  to  carry 
ordinarily  190  ton*,  and  which  couM,  when  a  pressure  of  freight 
demanded,  carry  150  tons,  we  believe  may  be  conducted  with  W 
best  economy  in  transportation.  A  Oanal  having  8  foot  depth  of 
water,  and  80  feet  width  at  surface,  with  locks  10  by  115  foot 
chamber,  could  be  navigated  with  the  best  economy  by  a  boat 
carrying  from  120  to  150  tons  burthen.  We  are  folly  persuaded 
a  boat  of  this  capacity  could  be  navigated  on  a  Canal,  suited  to 
afford  it  the  most  'economical  traction,  for  the  lowest  jMrice  m* 
sutned  in  the  computations  above  made.  In  regard  to  the  sjse 
of  Canal,  we  are  aware,  ha  ultimate  capacity  will,  in  a  mat 
measure,  depend  on  the  capacity  of  tha  hoata  that  may  navigate 
it.  This,  however,  has  its  limit.  Tha  boat  may  be  so  large  as 
to  render  its  management  inconvenient,  and  subject  its  naviga- 
tion, in  passing  locks,  to  so  much  delay,  aa  to  diminish  retner 
than  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Canal.  The  point  wWeh  wiH 
afford  the  greatest  capacity,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 
And  in  view  of  tha  prospective  importance  of  the  trade  to  be  ac- 
commodated, the  dimensions  of  the  Canal  should  be  settled,  in  our 
opinion,  on  a  scale  that  win  reach  its  utmost  efficiency*  In  re- 
gard to  proportions,  we  believe,  that  80  fret  width  of  surface,  is 
as  great  a  width  as  should  be  given  for  8  feet  depth ;  end  tf  a 
larger  Canal  is  deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  depth  s»nd  width  should  bo  made,  A  deep  Canal  re* 
quires  less  water  for  evaporation  than  a  shallow  Canal  of  the 
same  width ;  and  if  m  contracting  the  width,  the  section  Is  re- 
tained by  deepening,  we  shah"  enhance  this  economy.  The  lock- 
age water  is  also  less  In  proportion  to  the  tonnage,  for  a  boat  of 
K Niter  than  for  one  of  toss  draught  of  water.  Proper  Jtmifs, 
wever,  are  to  be  observed  ;  the  width  should  be  such  as  Jo 
allow  the  boats  easy  space  hi  passhag  each  other ;  and  k  is  highly 
important  this  should  W  Khend  where  the  naming  is  Sjs  Asqpear 
as  may  be  anticipated.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  18  foot  suwtnos 
is  ample  for  each  foot  in  depth. 

Reapoctfnlly^ssJbusitted. 

Jon  h  B.  Jaavis, 

Homos  KvTCflfftSOX, 

E*bo*x  C^jtoia,^ 

**nvn  Bnp^tneera* 

Albany,  S3d  March,  18$, 
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The  following  account  of  the  business 
of  the  Weliand  Canal  is,  we  believe,  from 
an  Oswego  paper. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
Weliand  Canal  is  gradually  coming  into 
mater  use  as  a  means  of  transit  from 
Lake  Erie  and  the  vast  Lakes  and  territory 
beyond  it  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law. 
mice.  Though  distant  from  us,  we  cannot 
ful  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its 
success.  In  a  few  years  hence  we  may 
aafely  prognosticate,  that  the  Weliand 
Canal  will  be  no  trifling  feeder  to  the 
stream  of  commerce  which  will  How  through 
our  city  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

By  the  following  Monthly  Report,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  business  of  the  Canal  is 
on  the  increase,  and  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  £250  in  favor  of  May,  1835,  over  the 
same  month  of  1834.  There  is  a  very 
great  decrease  in  the  export  of  flour  and 
provisions,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
crops  in  1834 :  but  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
port, of  other  articles,  and  of  merchandize 
imported,  have  augmented  the  Canal  reve- 
nues beyond  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  former  year. 

The  powerful  causes  which  are  stated  as 
being  at  present  in  operation  to  restrain  the 
trade  of  the  Western  Country  from  falling 
into  the  natural  channel  of  this  Canal,  as 
they  are  artificial,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  of  long  duration.  The  in- 
terest of  private  individuals  will  soon  lead 
to  the  breaking  up  of  so  expensive  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

Monthly  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Wetland  Canal  Company. 

FThe  Secretary  reports  the  following  Comparative 
Statement  of  Pwpertypasamg  through  thecSnelin 
the  months  of  May,  1834,  and  1835,  and  the  Tolls  re- 
eeiyed  thereon : 

iArtkks.  1834.  1335. 

g°y *,»  lands.  2»721  harrek 

Sfk..... 5,872    do.  3,016    do. 

Whisky 108     do.  391    do. 

Salt* ....  8,244    do.  6,146    do. 

Wheat 25,840  bushels.  56,759  bushels. 

Woe  Steves. 17,900  No.  84,339  No. 

West  India  do. ...  0  No.  18,479  No. 

Square  Timber. ..  3£50  cubic  ft.  57,311  cubic  ft. 

***** 204^64feet.  226,395feet 

f^-^Ffci 2.574  5,925 

BeeranfCuler...  0  374  barrels. 

Shingles. o  8,000 

£*£; X  1,748  bushels. 

gfPwa 0  120itons. 

2J>»P»V 37hhds.  UShhda.  ' 

Merchandise  437  tons  17  cwt  2  q.  707  tons  15  cm.  2q 

jC  s  d 
Atooant  of  Tolls  received  to  May  31, 1834,  672  11  6* 
II  Do.         do.       do  May  Si,  1835, 982  15  2 

JnwwJ £250    3  71 

Which,  considering  the  season,  presents  a  very  satis, 
sactory  result.  ^^ 

From  the  information  obtained  by  corres- 
ponding with  those  interested  in  the  Trade, 
there  is  a  very  great  diminution  in  produce 
for  export,  from  the  Western  country.    It 
appears  the  effects  of  the  snow  siorm  and 
frost  on  the  15th  May,  1834,  were  far  more 
injurious,  and  e*ttended  through  a  much 
greater  range  of  country,  than  was  anticipa- 
ted.—Perhaps  the  loss  of  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  crop  may  not  be  an  over-average,  to- 
gether with  all  the  fruit,  and  the  greater 
Part  ™  the  nuts,  such  as  aqorns,  beech  nuts, 
j  L      t*s  of  waicn  can  only  be  appreciat- 
ed by  those  farmers,  in  the  back  country, 
having  extensive  droves  of  pigs.    The  far- 
mers on  the  American  side,  are  in  the  habit 
of  threshing  out  their  grain  in  the  fall,  and 
tending  off  all,  except  an  immediate  supply 
for  the  use  of  their  families ;  which  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  general  scarcity  on 
the  western  side  of  those  lakes,  and  created 
a  demand  for  almost  all  the  surplus  on  the 


Canadian  side— consequently,  very  little 
produce  can  be  expected  to  pass  the  Canal 
until  the  fall  crops  come  in. — A  very  great 
increase  of  merchandise  may  be  expected ; 
and  those  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
this  riute,  hold  out  the  most  flattering  pros- 
pects lor  another  season. 

The  only  thing  required,  is  to  make  the 
Cana|  a  perfect  navigation.  Practical  ex* 
periment  has  proved,  what  was  always 
held  out  theoretically,  that  the  natural  local 
facilities  presented  by  this  route,  would 
eventually  command  the  trade  of  the  West- 
ern country.  It  is  true,  many  unforeseen 
causes  have  arisen  to  retard  this  result. 

The  trade  of  the  Western  country  had 
been  well  organized  and  concentrated  in 
Buffalo— many  enterprising  men  were  em- 
barked in  it,  with  any  amount  of  capital 
they  pleased  to  command— their  lines  were 
extended,  on  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  Canal, 
to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River— and 
those  Companies,  together  with  the  Mill- 
owners  at  Rochester,  Black  Rock,  and  the 
entire  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  make  exten- 
sive advances  on  produce,  and  secure  it  be- 
fore its  removal  from  the  owners  in  Ohio 

while  we,  on  this  side,  being  destitute  of 
capital,  and  the  consequent  material  to  con- 
vey produce ;  unaided  by  capital  and  enter- 
prise, which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  Montreal,  must  patiently  wait  until 
means  are  devised  to  place  capital  within 
our  immediate  reach — when  the  temporary 
and  artificial  trade  heretofore  wrested  from 
us,"  will  be  restored  to  its  natural  channel. 
The  merchants  of  Oswego  £re  an  excep. 
tion — they  can  command  a  capital  propor- 
tionate to  their  numbers;  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  enterprise  and  judgment  which  the 
command  of  capital  generally  insures,  have 
built  and  are  building,  a  large  claas  of  ves- 
sels—last year  they  proved  profitable,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  eontinue  to  do  so,  as 
they  command  as  much  business  as  they 
are  capable  of  performing. 

The  Board,  feeling  the  importance  of 
placing  this  navigation  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  repair,  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  object,  have  entered  into  contracts 
for  the  delivery  of  the  necessary  materials 
to  re-build  such  locks  as  may  require  it,  and 
extend  their  dimensions  to  24  feet,  with  a 
view  of  ultimately  extending  the  whole  to 
that  scale. 

The  navigation  will  be  kept  open  the 
present  season,  as  long  as  vessels  may  con- 
tinue to  navigate. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

»»>,.     '.  ~  JoHN  Claex,  See. 

Weliand  Canal  Office,         > 
St.  Catharine's,  July  I,  1835.   J 

The  Island  or  New  York.— We  understand 
it  is  ascertained  by  actual  survey,  that  this  Island 
comprises  thirteen  thousand  acres,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  thousand  acres  will  eventually  be 
added  to  it  by  extending  into  the  rivers  and  the  fill* 
iOf  up  otynarshes— The  first  thousand  acres  is  com- 
prised in  the  line  below  Grand  street,  from  river  to 
river— from  Grand  street  to  twenty-first  street 
there  are  two  thousand  acres.  In  these  3000  axi  es, 
it  is  supposed  there  are  yet  Vacant  lots  sufficient  to 
accommodate  not  only  the  whole  present  population 
of  the  Island  but  enough  more  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber o*300#00--or  the  number  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants to  one  thousand  acres,  allowing  about  the 
snme  density  of  population  that  now  exists  below 
Canal  street.— It  inay  be  seen  from  this,  that  the 
whole  Island  is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants-r-and  if  our  pop- 
ulation continues  to  increase  in  the  game  ratio  ft 
has  done  for  the  last  30  or  40  years,  the  Island  will 
be  filled  to  its  whole  extent,  in  a  period  of  less  than 
half  a  cent  ury.~  [Mercantile.] 

— *  I'll 

The  officer  who  pursued  Bmoen  the  smuggler,  in 

a  pilot  boat,  to  England,  returned  in  the  Virginian, 


m 


re  infectd,  that  is,  without  executing  his  object,  as 
indeed  it  was  perfectly  certain  before  he  started, 
that  he  would,  unless,  indeed,  he  had  overhauled 
the  ship  in  which  Bowtn  was  a  passenger,  on  the 
high  seas. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Deportment,  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  Bowen, 
but  il  was  ftri'used,  on  the  ground  that  no  treaty 
stipulations  Required  such  a  course,  and  without 
them,  ij  was  wholly  inadmissible ;  and  in  England, 
a  man,  however  criminal,  cannot  be  kidnapped 
under  the  forms  of  law,  as  we  have  instances  of,  in 
this  country. 

0  

Firemen's  Guide.— A  map  of  the  city  to  21st 
street  has  junt  been  published  by  Dtsobry>  151 
Broadway,  under  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
showing  the  fire  districts,  fire  limits,  public  cisterns, 
stations  of  engines,  &o*  and  an  explanation  of  the 
direction  of  a  iire>  as  indicated  by  the  striking  of 
the  City  Hall  Bell .— 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  districts,  which  are 
pointed  out  by  the  bell  as  follows  : 

1st  District — One  stroke  of  the  bell. 

2d  Distriet-rTwo    do  do. 

3d  District— Three  do  do. 

4th  District — Four  do  do. 

5th  District— A  continual  ringing. 

The  iiist  District  is  comprehended  by  alms  from 
the  foot  of  Murray  street  to  the  Citv  Hall,  and  in  a 
line  from  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  City  Hall,  paral- 
lel with  the  North  River  to  21st  street. 

The  second  District  is  bounded  by  the  latter 
line,  and  a  straight  line  from  the  Hall  to  tjie  3d 
avenue  at  31st  street. 

The  third  District  is  bounded  by  the  latter  and 
a  line  from  \ he  City  Hall  to  the  East  River  above 
the  Dry  Dock. 

The  fourth  District  is  bounded  by  the  latter,  and 
comprehends  all  the  space  between  that  and  the 
Eist  River  as  far  down  as  Frankfort  street 

The  fifth  District  is  all  that  part  of  the  city  l>efow 
Frankfort  and  Murray  streets. — [Commercial.] 

[from  toe  Globe  of  Wednadag.} 
Gemeral  Naval  Oedbr.— As  a  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Captain  wolcott  Chauncey, 
late  of  the  United  States  Navy?  who  died  at  Pen- 
sacola,  on  the  14th  insL,  while  in  the  command  of 
the  Navy  Yard  and  Station  at  that  place,  the  flags 
of  the  Navy  Yards,  Stations,  and  Vessels  oftfie 
United  States  Navy  will  be  hoisted  half-mast,  and 
thirteen  jninute  guns  fired  at  noon  on  the  day  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order. 

Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  wffl 
wear  crape  for  thirty  days. 

MaHXOK  DlCEKRSOK. 

Navt  Department,  27th  OcL,  1835. 


The  Surplus  Revenue.— The  largo  amount 
of  the  surplus  revenue  for  the  present  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  still  greater  one  for  the  succeeding 
year,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  In 
addition  to  the  regular  surplus  of  the  next  year, 
there  will  be  six  and  a  half  millions  of  U.  S.  stock, 
with  which  something  must  be  done.  Ways  and 
means  roust  be  thought  of  to  get  clear  of  it.  We 
have  heard  it  suggested  that  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  it  might  be  employed  in  procuring  materi- 
als, &c.  for  the  augmentation  of  the  navy  :  and 
when  we  saw  the  advertisement  (which  will  be 
found  in  our  jxiper)  of  proposals  for  the  supply  of 
of  live  oak  timber  for 

5  Ships  of  the  line, 
6*  Frigates, 

6  Sloops  of  war, 
6  Schooners,  and 
3  steamers, 

we  did  not  know  but  that  some  of  this  might  be  in 
anticipation  j  but  on  inquiry  we  found  it  was  found- 
ed on  the  regular  and  usual  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  usual  appropriation  can  go  oh 
procuring  timber  at  the  above  rate,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  of  any  great  increase  of  appropriation  in 
that  way. — What  is  to  be  doue  with  the  surplus 
Revenue  ?— (Washington  Telegrnph.] 


Monument  to  Prrrt.— We  learn,  with  much 
pleasure,  that  the  project  of  a  monument  to  the 
lamented  Perry,  to  he  erected  in  this  city,  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  will  not  be  abandoned.  The 
surviving  companions  of  that  gallant  spirit  deem 
the  tiling  due  to  his  memory,  and  are  determined  to 
see  it  accomplished.  They  will  not  lack  nid  in 
their  undertaking.— [Buffalo  Journal.} 


ADVOCATE  OP  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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PAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE. 

?  This  splendid  display  of  that  spirit  which 
is  constantly  urging  our  yet  infant  nation 
still  onward  in  the  march,  or  rather  flight 
of  improvement,  has  now  closed ;  and  it  is 
not  enough  for  us  merely  to  say,  it  has  not 
only  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tion of  the  most  enthusiastic  American  pa- 
triot,  but  it  has  surpassed  any  thing  which 
could  have  been  believed,  had  it  been  pre- 
dicted. The  official  Report  is  in  detail  be- 
fore  the  public  ;  but  we  deem  it  not  only  a 
privilege,  to  which  we  are  entitled,  but  a 
duty  we  owe  to  our  readers  to  present  them, 
in  our 'own  way,  our  own  opinions,  com- 
ments and  remarks,  if  not  on  every  article, 
at  least  on  some  of  those  ws  considered  most 
particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

In  estimating  the  respective  value  of  the 
productions  of  human  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try, we  should  place  in  the  first  rank,  and  at 
great  distance  before  any  others,  those 
which  increase  the  productiveness  of  hu- 
man labor.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  can 
contrive,  in  any  branch  of  labor,  in  which 
ten  thousand  people  are  employed  at  one 
dollar  per  day,  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
the  labor  of  one  thousand,  or  ten  times  the 
effect  produced  before,  by  the  ten  thousand ; 
if  he  does  not  deserve  all  the  increase  his 
ingenuity  has  produced,  he  certainly  de- 
serves, and  well  deserves,  an  immense  pe- 
cuniary reward,  together  with  the  grateful 
thanks  and  the  cheering  applauses  of  man- 
kiud.  But  it  is  painfully  true  that  exactly 
the  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  The  au- 
thors of  far  the  greater  number  of  labor- 
saving  inventions  have  met  no  reward  but 
poverty  and  contempt. 

The  next  in  order  of  merit  is  he  who,  by 
his  ambition  to  excel,  produces  the  fairest 
and  most  improved  specimen,  or  the  great- 
est quantity,  of  any  article  contributing  to 
the  comforts,  or  the  inunocent  pleasures,  of 
life.  The  agriculturist,  who  can  exhibit  the 
most  improved  article  in  his  line,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable ;  or  the  manufacturer,  who 
produces  the  most  valuable  sample  of  cloth, 
or  any  other  manufactured  article,  ought, 
certainly,  to  be  rewarded  and  respected  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  no  person  of  sense  will  con- 
tend that  the  man  who  produces  the  largest 
and  fattest  ox  or  swine,  or  the  finest  and 
best  article  of  clothing,  can  rank,  in  the 
seale  of  merit,  with  him  who  has  contrived 
means  to  make  the  same  labor,  in  produing 
these  articles,  yield  ten  or  a  hundred.fold. 

The  next  degree  of  merit,  We  consider, 
(though  pur  judgment  may  by  some  be  call. 
ed  in  question,)  belongs  to  the  persons 
whose  genius  and  refined  taste  serves  to 
increase  and  improve  the  embellishments 
of  life. 

With  these  remarks,  we  shall  give  our 
notices  of  the  various  exhibitions  at  the 
Fair  accordingly. 

&ASOR-SAVINQ    INVENTIONS,    AND    IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN   MANUFACTURES. 

Show's  Patent  Threshing  Machine  and 


Horse  Power. — Presented  by  T.  L.  Pollard 
&  Go.,  Albany.  There  is  probably  no 
other  branch  of  labor  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  patented  inventions  as 
Threshing ;  and  there  are  so  many  con- 
structed on  the  same  leading  principles, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with  any 
certainty,  which  is  entitled  to  preference,  or 
for  the  patentees  of  a  dozen  or  twenty,  to 
point  out  how  their  respective  Machines 
differ  from  all  the  rest.  But  it  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  those  of  late  in. 
vention  are  nearly  or  quite  all  good.  Mr. 
Shaw's  is  among  the  number,  and  for  aught 
we  can  see,  as  good  as  any.  The  Horse 
Power  seems  to  present  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, and  in  this,  we  think  Mr.  Shaw's  as 
good,  and  perhaps  better,  than  any  others ; 
as  it  will  operate  with  as  much  certainty, 
with  as  little  power,  and  at  less  expense,  and 
being  less  complicated,  is  less  liable  to  dis- 
order ;  and  we  are  not  afraid,  therefore,  to 
recommend  it  to  any  former. 

Fitzgerald? s  Grinder,  and  Threshing 
Machine.  —  This  Grinder  consists  of  the 
frnstmrn  of  a  cone,  of  French  burr,  which 
runs  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  conical  hol- 
low case  of  the  same  material,  which  is  in 
two  halves,  the  one  stationary  and  the 
other  moveable.  We  saw  it  in  opera- 
tion by  a  single  horse  power,  and  it  made 
flour  of  the  first  quality,  and  we  should 
say  half  as  fast  as  a  common  grist  mill, 
with  a  full  head  of  water.  It  must  need  be 
an  excellent  article  where  large  grinding 
establishments  cannot  conveniently  be  come 
at,  and  for  many  uses  where  they  ban.  * 

The  Threshing  Machine  is  a  good  one, 
but  we  shall  make  no  comparisons  in  that 
article. 

Walter  Hunt's  Patent  Forest  Saw.— We 
cannot  better  describe  this  article  than  in 
the  inventor's  own  words.  "A  simple, 
effective  Machine,  designed  for  felling  trees 
and  cross-cutting  their  trunks  for  lumber ; 
and  also,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  wild 
lands."  We  consider  this*  an  article  of  pe- 
culiar value  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  we  are  confident  trees  may  be  felled 
with  it  as  fast,  and  we  think  faster  than 
with  the  axe.  Second,  It  may  easily  be 
carried  aud  used  by  one  man,— its  weight 
being  only  90  lbs.  Third*  It  will  cut  nearer 
the  ground  than  can  conveniently  he  cut  with 
an  axe,  and  of  course  leave  the  stumps 
lower.  Fourth,  By  felling  trees  with  the 
axe,  the  trunks  are  often  split  near  the 
ground,  and  valuable  timber  spoiled,  which 
will  not  be  the  case  in  sawing.  Firth,  Its 
cheapness  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  engaged  in  lumber. 

Throstle  and  Speeder,  for  Roving  and 
Spinning  Cotton.  —  Made  at  the  Oldham 
Works,  one  mile  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  un- 
der the  direction  of  B.  Brundred,  and  ex- 
hibited by  Samuel  G.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  42 
Pine  street,  New. York. 

These  Machines  exhibit  some  improve- 
ments in  the  principles  of  their  construc- 
tion ;  but  the  points  which*  most  strongly 


recommend  them,  are  excellency  of  work- 
manship and  materials,  in  both  of  which 
they  are  truly  elegant,  without  superfluity ; 
and  we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  surpassed 
in  correctness  of  operation. 

Washing  Machine.— Invented  by  A.  W. 
Soule,  and  another,  by  William  Niffin. 

We  have  seen  many  patent  Washing 
Machines,  and  each  declared  by  the  in- 
ventor or  vender,  to  be  for  superior  to  any 
other.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
two  above  mentioned  are  both  good,  and 
probably  that  they  are  equal  to  any  we  have 
seen. 

Improved  Drill,— made  by  D.  B.  King,  of 
Waterford.  The  importance  of  a  discovery 
is  in  no  direct  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  discovered.  This  little  dia- 
mond is  worth  a  whole  quarry  of  granite, 
though  the  latter  is  valuable ;  and  in  such 
proportion  we  consider  the  value  of  this 
little  invention  of  the  Drill.  Every  good 
Mechanic  will  feel  the  same  pleasure,  when 
it  meets  his  eye,  that  a  skillful  connoisseur 
in  the  article  would  feel  on  finding  a  valuable 
diamond. 

Machine  for  Making  Staves,  —  invented 
by  Philip  Cornell,  of  New. York,  As  a 
hand  labor  saving  invention,  we  have  some 
doubt  whether  this  Machine  has  any  supe- 
rior ;  and  it  does  its  work  in  a  style  which 
hand  labor  cannot  imitate,  without  an  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  time.  It  not  only  finishes, 
ready  to  put  together,  of  any  suitable  tim- 
ber, from  200  to  400  Staves  per  hour,  and 
which  need  no  dressing  off,  after  they  are 
set  up,  but  it  effects  a  vast  saving  of  tim- 
ber, as  one  Stave  is  taken  in  its  finished 
state,  directly  from  the  side  of  another, 
without  any  intermediate  waste. 

Machine  for  Cutting  Lath.  —  We  can 
truly  say  of  this  Machine,  that  for  opera- 
tiveness,  simplicity,  and  cheapness,  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  It  cuts  from  60  to  80 
Lath  per  minute,  and  as  they  are  cut  off 
smooth  at  one  stroke  with  a  sharp  tool, 
their  quality  is-  improved,  and  there  is  no 
waste,  even  of  a  saw-calf. 

Improved  Clock,  —  made  by  George 
Gaines,  at  Seneca  Falls,  and  exhibited  by  E. 
W.  Adams,  the  Proprietor.  We  had  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail 
the  improvements  in  this  beautiful  specimen 
of  Clock  work.  But  we  saw  enough  to 
convince  us,  that  its  plan  is  superior  to 
any  other  now  in  use,  as  an  accurate  time 
keeper,  either  for  private  houses,  or  for 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
we  hope  and  trust  that  both  the  inventor 
and  the  proprietor  will  meet  liberal  en- 
couragement from  the  public,  which  we 
think  they  certainly  merit. 

Improved  Theodolite, — made  by  Ewin  & 
Eeartte,  Baltimore.  Invented  and  exhibit- 
ed by  Samuel  Stone.  We  cannot  do  justice 
to  this  splendid  invention,  as  well  as  elegant 
specimen  of  workmanship,  in  the  brief  cata- 
logue we  are  giving,  so  well  in  any  other  way, 
as  to  let  the  inventor  speak  for  hirnaelfc—. 
we  therefore  give  his  own  words, 
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14  This  Instrument  embraces  all  the  prin- 
eiptes  of  a  Modern  Theodolite:  besides 
whicu,  it  contains  the  following  improve - 
nients — The  first  improvement  is  a  circular 
revolving  plate,  sliding  or  resting  upon  the 
tab  of  the  instrument.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  which  forms  a  plane  with,  the  upper 
surface  of  the  limb ;  on  which  are  delineated 
a  set  af  Mathematical  numbers,  which  sup- 
p(y  the  place  of  a  Table  of  Logarithms,  and 
all  other  logarithmic  tables. 

"  In  the  second  place,  this  Instrument  is 
so  constructed  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
and  use  of  a  Chain  in  all  cases.  The  dis- 
tance of  any  visible  object  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  one  station,  as  far  as  a  flag  staff 
can  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  Telescope 
of  the  Instrument,  to  the  exactness  of 
chains,  links,  and  decimals. 

"  It  also  calculates  the  Latitude  and  de- 
parture of  every  course  run,  and  the  base 
and  perpendicular  of  all  elevations.  It 
further  embraces  all  the  fundamental*  rules 
of  common  Arithmetic,  viz :  Multiplication, 
Division,  Single  Rule  of  Three,  Interest, 
Mensuration  of  Superficee  and  Solids, 
Gauging,  &c.  Any  question  in  plain  Trigo- 
nometry, right  angled  or  oblique,  can  be 
solved  on  the  Instrument  correctly ;  includ- 
ing all  questions  that  can  be  performed  by 
Logarithms  or  Logarithmic  Tables.  The 
whole  without  the  use  of  figures  or  a  ma. 
thematical  calculation." 

Cheese  Press,  invented  by  S.  Kibbe. 
This  is  the  best  plan  of  a  Cheese  Press  we 
have  ever  seen. 

Mowing  and  Grain  cutting  Machine, 
Invented  and  exhibited  by  Capt.  Alexan- 
der Wilson. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  labor-sav- 
ing Machine,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  labor  saved  by 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  cutting  down  grass 
and  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  is  far  the 
hardest  and  most  extensive,  as  well  as  ex- 
pensive branch  of  labor  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  farming  operations ;  and  that  it 
has  to  be  performed  at  the  critical  moment 
when  in  season ;  and  the  farmer  is  often, 
thereby  placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  hired  la- 
borers, who  always  charge  a  higher  price 
tor  it  than  for  other  labor,  and  at  times 
take  undue  advantage  of  the  employer's  ne. 
cesstty. 

•Now,  if  this  Machine  answers  the  intend. 
ed  purpose,  and  we  can  see  tio  reason  why 
it  should  not,  the  farmer,  instead  of  com- 
plaining, that  though  the  "  harvest  is  plente- 
ous, the  laborers  are  few"  can  dismiss  eleven 
of  his  twelve  laborers  ;  saving  not  only  all 
their  wages  and  food,  but  all  the  liquor  they 
drink ;  or,  if  he  feel  a  charitable  disposition 
to  employ  the  poor,  he  can  by  the  money  so 
saved,  extend  his  fields  to  ten  or  twelve 
times  their  present  size,  and  increase  his 
stock,  and  consequently  his  wealth,  accord- 
ingly* Capt.  W.  calculates  that  this  Machine, 
with  a  man  and  horse,  will  do  the  work  of 
twelve  men  in  cutting  either  grass  or  grain. 


His  plan  appears  to  be  simple  and  well  di- 
gested ;  and  if  it  should  be  susceptible  of 
improvements,  as  he  is  himself  a  fanner, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  head  which 
has  conceived  the  plan  thus  far,  will  be  able, 
by  the  light  of  experience,  to  perfect  what 
appears,  at  least  to  us,  to  be  so  ingeniously 
begun. 

Machine  for  Sawing  and  Jointing  Shin- 
gles, invented  by  David  B.  Moore. 

We  have  seen  several  Machines  for  saw- 
ing and  jointing  shingles  not  very  dissimi- 
lar, possibly  the  same.  We  think,  howev- 
er, this  has  some  improvements;  at  any 
rate,  this  is  a  good  Machine.  The  exhibi- 
tor states  that  it  will  make  10,000  shingles 
per  day  with  a  5  horse  power,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  case.  It  would,  therefore*  in  a  place 
where  there  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  a  suffi- 
cient water  power,  be  a  valuable  and  profit- 
able article.    The  cost  is  $100. 

Double- Acting  Bellows,  invented  by  Chs. 
D  -Holmes. 

This  will  be  a  valuable  article,  where  a 
continuous  and  steady  blast  is  wanted,  either 
on  a  large  or  small  scale.  It  occupies  but 
little  space,  is  not  expensive,  and  cannot  fail 
to  effect  the  purpose. 

Locomotive  Chair,  for  people  incapable  of 
walking.    By  James  Grey,  Brooklyn. 

This  is  a  valuable  invention  for  persons 
unfortunately  deprived  of  the  power  of 
walking.  It  is  a  handsome  mahogany  chair 
of  compact  size,  and  the  machinery  by 
which  the  person  moves  it  with  either  hand, 
is  not  only  simplified  to  its  lowest  terms, 
but  is  truly  ornamented.  Mr.  6.  is,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  first  who  constructed  such 
a  chair,  and  his  improvements  are  the  re* 
suit  of  15  years'  experience. 

Double-acting  or  Continuous  Pump,  for 
the  use  of  houses,  stables,  dec.  By  Dudley 
L.  Famham. 

This  article  is  not  new,  though  the  patent 
has  not  yet  expired :  we  have  known  it  some 
years,  and  still  know  it  as  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle. 

Patent  Churn.    By  Francis  Lane. 

This  was  the' most  simple  looking  article 
exhibited  at  the  Fair ;  and  yet  we  presume 
not  only  every  lover  of  good  butter,  but 
every  one  who  recollected  as  we  well  recol- 
lect, the  many  and  painful  hours  spent  in 
boyhood  at  the  tedious  labors  of  the  Churn, 
when  ever  and  anon,  the  relaxed  sinews  of 
industry  received  new  stimulus  from  the 
cheering  (not  to  mention  fretting)  admoni- 
tions of  the  good  mother,  prompting  us  to 
perseverance,  and  who  -Saw  this. Churn, 
must  have  felt,  as  we  felt,  a  peculiar  glow  of 
satisfaction  as  he  passed  it.  We  have  seen 
patent  churning  machines  tortured  into 
every  earthly  shape  except  that  of  a  real 
Churn,  and  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  purposes 
but  churning ;  but  this  was  none  of  them. 
It  was  no  machine  at  all,  nothing  but  a  cou- 
ple of  the  real  old  churns  of  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  and  each  making  the  other  go  of 
itself,  without  the  application  of  any  power 
whipb  would  tire  a  child. 


,  Patent  Rdastmeat  Jack,  made  by 
Shepherd,  Paris,  Oneida  county. 

This  is.  a  very  ingenious  and 
trivance  to  turn,  by  clock  work,  a  apis  tor 
roasting  meat.  When  cooking  is  dona  an 
a  large  scale,  we  should  consider  it  a  vary 
valuable  article. 

Improved  Shears,  made  by  David  Wasd. 

These  Shears,  wbieh  were  exhibited  m  a 
case  with  a  lot  of  the  most  elegantly  finish- 
ed Shears  we  have  seen,  were  on  a  plan 
which  we  should  think  a  very  great  im- 
provement, where  several  thickness  ef 
cloth  are  to  be  out  through  at  onoe.  By  a 
combination  of  levers,  so  light  and  so  infa- 
mously contrived  as  to  be  no  mote  unwieldy 
to  the  hand  than  common  shears,  a  pow- 
er is  gained  sufficient  to  eut  through  forty 
thickness  of  cloth  without  straining  the 
band. 

Morticing  Machine  f  invented  and  ea&abnV 
ed  by  George  Page*  of  Reeae,  N.  H. 

This  is  one  of  that  family  of  invention* 
which  seam  actually  combining  together  to 
turn  labor  into  sport,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  increase  its  productiveness  as  if  by  tnmgi*. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  operation  most  of 
the  week,  morticing  table  legs,  bedstead 
peats  and  other  articles— made  16  mortises 
in  a  minuter-make*  them  straight  or  circu- 
lar, or  oblique  to  any  angle ;  will  mortice  a 
14  spoke  hub  in  5  minutes,  and  all  with  more 
accuracy  and  neatness  than  those  made  by 
h«nd.  

The  price  of  the  Machinerwith  a  set  of 
6  chisels,  is  #80.  Be  has  also  a  machine 
for  making  mortices  in  framing  a  building, 
with  nearly  the  same  despatch.  We  should 
think  no  man,  whose  business  embraces 
making  mortices  in  wood,  would  be  long 
without  one. 

Another  Morticing  Machine,  by  Richard, 
son  and  Dennis,  is  doubtless  a  good  article, 
but  we  did  not  see  it  in  operation.  But  a  little 
the  most  marvellous  specimen  of  labor  sav- 
ing, or  rather  labor  annihilating,  we  saw, 
was  a  brace  of 

Machines  for  making  Biscuit,  made  and 
exhibited  by  J.  &  C.  Bruce. 

One  of  these  Machines  is  for  large  and 
the  other  for  small  biscuit.  The  small  one 
is  calculated  to  mould  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  to  bake  and  complete  at  the 
same  time  48  in  a  second,  or  2880  in  a  min- 
ute,  or  to  go  a  step  farther  into  the  marvel, 
lous,  162,800  in  an  hour.  Or,  to  tell  the 
whole  story  in  few  words,  he  will,  in  one 
hour,  convert  about  18  barrels  of  flour  into 
good  and  wholesome  bread.  The  baking 
part  of  this  Apparatus  was  not  exhibited  at 
the  Fair.  We  are,  therefore,  not  authorised 
to  vouch  for  the  report  of  this  part  of  the 
invention.  Of  the  rate  of  moulding  we  had 
occular  demonstration.  The  inventor  as- 
sured us  that  his  plan  comprehended  the 
baking  as  well  as  the  moulding,  and  that  he 
had  it  perfectly  matured,  though  it  was  not 
exhibited. 

Tp  pass  over  all  other  considerations  on 
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the  Bread-Making  Apparatus,  we  should 
think  its  importance  at  sea,  and  in  war, 
enough  to  enrich,  if  not  immortalize  its  in- 
ventor. A  given  quantity  of  flour  takes  up 
less  room  in  storage  than  the  same  baked 
into  bread.  In  long  voyages  at  sea,  instead 
of  barely  preserving  the  spark  of  vitality,  by 
gnawing  upon  a  dry  and  mouldy  substance, 
which,  perhaps,  was  once  bread,  but  is  how 
the  habitation  of  myriads  of  noisome  in- 
sects, the  health  of  a  crew  will  no  doubt  be 
promoted,  independently  of  the  comfort,  by 
good  and  wholesome  bread  every  day,  or  at 
farthest  once  a  week ;  and  the  same  bene- 
fits will  result  to  an  army  on  land. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  wonderful  Ap- 
paratus, Sufficient  for  a  ship  of  the  line,  will 
not  exceed  $100,  and  the  space  ft  will  oc- 
cupy is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  consequence. 
Who  can  tell  why  this  does  not  meet  with 
encouragement  1 

Arnold* $  Patent  Machine  for  Making 
Twisted  Roving. — The  several  inventions 
for  making  Rubbed  Roving,  and  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  that  kind  of  Roving,  except 
for  fine  twist,  have  nearly  superceded  the 
use  of  Twisted  Roving  altogether  in  this 
country.  But  in  spinning  cotton  from  60 
hanks  to  the  pound  upwards,  fcoving  is 
doubtless  to  be  preferred  with  some  twist ; 
and  as  we  are  constantly  progressing  tow 
wards  finer  fabrics,  we  think  this  speeder 
may  become  ft  valuable  article.  Such  is  the 
opinion  we  formed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
oh*  to  explain  it. 

Hamilton's  Machine  for  Sawing  down 
Trees— This  article  stood  in  the  Fair  by 
the  side  of,  and  of  course  in  competition 
with,  that  of  Hunt,  and  we  noticed  the  pre. 
ference  alternately  given  to  each,  by  the 
multitude  who  examined  "them.  But  these 
opinions  weighed  nothing  with  us.  We  as- 
sume the  right  to  judge  for  ourselves-.  There 
were  some  strong  points,  respectively,  in 
favor  of  each.  Cheapness  and  portable- 
nets  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hunt's  Machine. 
The  effect  of  the  fly  wheel,  to  equalize  the 
resistance  to  the  ppwer  applied,  was  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's.  The  former  is  the  appli- 
cation by  band,  aided  by  a  lever,  and  spring 
of  the  saw,  directly  to  the  tree:  In  the  lat- 
ter the  saw  hangs  upon  a  frame,  swinging 
upon  a  pivot,  operated  upon  by  a  crank  and 
fly- wheel,  and  pressed  forward  to  its  work 
by  a  weight.    We  shall  appeal  to  the  deci- 

sibn  of  time  and  experience,  for  a  decision 
as  to  their  relative  value. 

Blowing  Machine. — This  is  an,  ingenious 
contrivance,  by  Mr.  Brundred,  of  the  Old- 
ham Works,  near  Paterson.  It  consists  o 
ihe  frustrum  of  a  cone  surrounded  with 
spiral  fans,  which  being  inclosed  in  a  coni- 
cal shaped  case,  the  air  is  converged  and 
forced  out  at  the  *mall  end  w  jth  any  force', 
according  tp  the  propelling  power.  It  will 
prove  a  useful  thing. 

Model  of  a  Spiral  Reacting,  or  Tub  Wa- 
ter Wheel.  This  is  one  of  a  numerous,  fa. 
rally  if  Water  Wheels,  varying  but  little 


from  each  other,  and  which  we  think  is  as 
goofl  as  any  we  have  seen  of  the  kind.  They 
are  Importantly  useful  in  certain  situations. 

Improved  Stoves. — This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant subject,  and  worthy  to  engage,  as  it  has 
engaged,  the  most  eager  emulation.  But  the 
competitors  are  so  numerous,  and  so  many 
important  improvements  have  been  exhibit, 
ed,  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  award  the  victory  with  justice 
to  any  one.  At  this  Fair  there  were  $0 
different  stoves  exhibited.  The  preference 
in  this  department  of  invention  has  been 
generally  given,  and  we  believe  justly,  to 
Dr.  Nott.  But  it  seems  impossible  for  one 
man  to  run  so  fast  in  any  race  but  that 
another  may  equal  him.  We  had  not  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  critically  the  merits  of 
each  stove,  but  we  think  the  claims  of  Mr. 
James  Wilson,  of  Mr.  Parmalee,  and  of  Mr. 
Parker,  entitle  them  to  a  candid  examina- 
tion. 

Bee  Hives — Among  the  numerous  useful 
improvements,  we  saw  none  more  entitled 
to  patronage  than  the  bee  hives,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Parish  and  Kelsey.  Both  their 
plans  were  good.  We  were  instructed  and 
amused  by  the  practical  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Kelsey  on  the  subject,  a  degree  of  knowl- 
edge which  few  men  would  have  patience  to 
acquire ;  we  intend  to  profit  by  Mr.  K's  in- 
structions, but  we  prefer  the  hive  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Parish.  We  hope  the  labor  and  exam- 
ples set  by  these  gentlemen,  will  put  an  end 
to  the  shameful  pratice  of  destroying  these 
industrious  little  creatures  with  fire  and 
brimstone.  ( 

Printing  Press*— The  hand  Printing 
Press  of  M.  L.  Kingstey,  embraces  some 
improvements  in  simplicity  and  facility  of 
working;  and  notwithstanding  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  the  double  or  single 
Napier  Press,  we  think  this  still  has  its  use. 
fulness,  and  is  entitled  to  respectful  notice. 

MANUFACTURES. 

As  it  is  proper  to  commence  with  the 
most  valuable  articles ,  we  will  select  Mr* 
Petnberton's  Improvement  in  Gold.  Mr.  P. 
has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  perfect  and  solid 
union  between  pure  gold  and  pure  copper, 
and  between  18  carat  gold  and  a  composition 
very  Suitable  for  various  purposes,  in  so  per- 
fect' a  manner  that  a  bar  plated  and  drawn 
down  will  answer  an  infinite  number  of  pur- 
poses, in  all  respects  as  well  as  solid  gold. 
The  Buttons  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  manufactur- 
ed in  this  way,  are  in  all  respects,  for  use  and 
beauty,  superior  to  buttous  of  real  gold,  as  the 
metal  ori  which  they  are  plated  is  more  sub- 
stantial, and  all  that  can  be  seen  is  gold. 
The  same,  when  plated  on  both  sides,  may 
be  said  of  the  Watch  Cases — and  we  might 
add,  many  other  articles. 

Silver  Ware. — The  specimens  of  Silver 
Ware  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marquand,  181 
Broadway,  and  Mr.  James  Thompson,  129 
William-st.,  produced  the  most  agreeable 
astonishment,  especially  to  us,  who  well  re- 
member  when  to  produce  a  common  Silver 


Buckle  in  this  country,  was  a  thing  viewed 
with  utter  astonishment. 

Articles  of  Copper. — We  saw  several  ele- 
gant aritcles  of  Copper,  which  we  thought 
quite  as  worthy  of  attention,  and  as  useful 
as  those  of  gold  or  silver,  though  the  mate- 
rial did  not  cost  so  much. 

We  will  next  notice  some  articles  chiefly 
of  Steel  and  Iron,  which  we  consider  to  bo 
of  still  more  intrinsic  value  than  those  made 
of  any  other  metal.  0 

We  will  begin  with  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Edge  Tools — consisting  of  Chie- 
sels,  Gouges,  Drawing  Knives,  Broad  Axesr 
&c.  &c.  Superior  in  finish  to  any  import* 
ed  ones  we  have  seen,  and  we  trust  no  less 
so  in  temper,  as  they  were  manufactured  by 
Kennedy  &  Way,  of  Hartford— in  tne  senior 
member  of  which  firm  we  recognize  an  old 
friend,  whose  ingenuity,  in  that  line,  as  well 
as  honesty  and  patriotism,  we  have  witness, 
ed  in  days  of  u  Lang  Syne." 

The  Wood  Screws,  by  Messrs.  i.  G.  Per- 
son and  Brothers,  are  far  superior  to  any 
imported  articles  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

The  Case  of  elegantly  finished  Shears,  of 
somewhat  varied  descriptions,  but  above  ajl 
the  pair  with  increased  power  which  we 
have  already  described,  are  elegant  indeed. 

Another  valuable  item  was  Hinges,  of  v$. 
rious  descriptions — a  most  superb  article. 

Door  Locks — and  various  other  articles 
composed  of  metal,  all  of  which  were  su- 
perior to  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to, meet 
with. 

1  Watch  Dials,  of  rich  and  superior  beau ty, 
by  Mr.  Mullen,  175  Broadway. 

Sheet  Brass,  manufactured  at  'vVatei- 
bury,  Connecticut — a  very  important  arti- 
cle, and  of  excellent  quality. 

Sheet  Zink,  in  very  large  sheets. 

Razors,  Penknives,  Shears,  and  other  Cut* 
lery,  in  as  high  perfection  as  ever  graced  a 
show-case,  by  Robert  Ward,  142  r^ulton.st. 

Another  sample,  of  similar  character,  by 
William  Wild,  142  Fulton  and  162  Division 
street*  N 

Augers,  and  various  instruments  for  bor- 
ing, of  the  most  improved  form,  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship. 

A  splendid  iot  of  Joiner's  and  Cabinet 
Maker's  Tools,  such  as  an  ambitious  young 
man  might  feel  proud  to  work  with,  and 
such  as  twenty  years  ago  were  never  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps 
rarely  on  the  other,  by  A.  &  E.  Baldwin  404 
Broome  street. 

Scales  and  Scale-beams,  of  the  most  ap* 
proved  forms  and  finished  workmanship,  by 
D.  H.  &  fc.  Nichols. 

In  the  line  of  Clothing,  we  can  only  say 
collectively — there  was  a  universal  assort- 
ment composed  of  every  material,  except 
Silks,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  form  a  brilliant  climax  to  the  din- 
play  another  year.  The  exhibition  of 
Broadcloth,  Cassimers, .  and  other  Woollen 
Goods,  left  apparently  but  little  room  for 
future  improvement.     One  piece  of  Black 
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Cloth  in  particular,  without  any  disparage- 
ment, to  the  rest,  was  for  excellency  of  fin. 
ish,  and  particularly  for  its  silky  softness,  a 
proud  article  for  our  country,  or  any  other. 
It  was  made  by  C.  A.  Beecher,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut^ 

In  Cotton  Goods,  the  display  was  highly 
respectable,  consisting  not  only  of  almost 
every  article  of  undyed  Cotton  in  use,  but 
of  dyed  and  printed  Goods,  of  exquisite  beau- 
ty*.  The  printed  Muslins  and  dress,  and 
furniture  Calico,  from  W.  Robertson,  of  Fall 
River,  did  credit  to  the  Manufacturer,  and 
to  the  country. 

The  Cut  Glass,  from  W.  T.  Morton,  of 
Baltimore,  was  as  near  perfection  as  our  fan- 
cy can  reach. 

The  specimens  of  Bookbinding  and  Blank 
Ruling,  were  beautitul  indeed — if  they  can. 
be  surpassed  it  would  be  needless. 

The  various  articles  of  Cabinet  Furni- 
ture, some  displaying  superior  workman- 
ship—some|  improved  form,  and  ingenious 
contrivances  for  convenience,  and  some 
both,  were  Well  worth  their  price,  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them,  and  a  gratify- 
ing treat  to  us  who  could  not. 

With  respect  to  the  Piano  Fortes,  and 
other  stringed  as  well  as  wind  Instruments, 
we  can  only  say,  in  general  terms — they 
were  a  superb  display,  but  we  were  not  sur- 
prised nor  astonished,  for  we  expected  to 
find  them  so.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  have 
left  no  room  for  improvement  another  year. 

We  must  not  forget,  as  a  specimen  of  A  me- 
rican  manufacture,  a  Bolt  of  Duck,  a  most 
substantial  and  well  finished  article,  by  our 
valued  friends  Amos  Briggs  &.  Co.  Scaghti- 
coke. 

Various  articles  of  Indian  Rubber  were 
exhibited,  which  were  not  only  valuable  in' 
themselves,  but  much  more  peculiarly  so, 
as  they  pointi  d  to  an  immense,  but  yet  un- 
explored field  of  future  improvements,  of 
which  that  article  is  to  form  the  foundation. 
The  little  net-covered  globes,  or  parlor  balls, 
exhibited  by  H.  Percival  &  Co.  must  cer- 
tainly furnish  an  all-important  hint  to  the 
iEronaut.  But  at  any  rate,  we  have  no  fear 
in  predicting  that  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
uses  of  this  long  neglected  article  have  not 
yet  been  thought  of. 

The  specimens  of  Crown  Window  Glass, 
from  Bedford,  and  from  Brooklyu,  certainly 
bid  defiance  to  any  other  country  in  that 
line.  As  they  stood  in  a  bad  light,  we  could 
not  decide  which  was  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence, if  either ;  but  either  of  them  far  sur- 
passed Any  imported  Crown  Glass  wc  ever 
■aw. 

There  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
8toords,  but  as  we  profess  to  belong  to  the 
peace  party,  we  hope  they  will  never  come 
into  general  use. 

Relief  Bed  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick.— 
Among  the  numerous  and  successful  dis- 
plays of  inventive  genius,  we  saw  nothing 
which  merited  more  grateful  applause,  or  a 
more  liberal  reward,  than  the  above  article, 
invented  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Providence,  R.  |. 


Mr.  J.  states  that  he  has  been  employed  a 
great  number  of  years  in  attending  on  the 
sick,  and  that  the  plan  he  has  presented  has 
been  suggested  by  necessity,  and  im- 
proved and  directed  by  his  long  experience, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  his  services  con- 
firm his  statement,  and  do  credit  to  his 
genius. 

By  this  wonderful  contrivance,  whilst  a 
sick  person  may  be  lying  horizontally  and 
asleep  on  it,  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  may 
be  elevated  to  any  angle  required,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, lowered  again  to  the  same  position— 
or  the  patient  may  be  raised  from  the  bed  al- 
together, and  swung  off  by  a  crane,  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  while  the  bed  is  made,  and 
then  put  back  on  a  fresh  made  bed,  and  all  this 
without  sufficient  jar  to  awaken  the  patient 
from  the  most  delicate  and  watchful  sleep. 

Whenever  the  state  of  the  patient  requires, 
or  admits  of  sitting  in  a  chair,  the  bed  may  be 
immediately  transported  into  an  easy  chair, 
and  back  again  in  a  moment,  when  required, 
to  a  bed,  in  .so  gentle  a  manner  as  not  to 
give  pain  even  to  a  broken  limb.  Should  the 
patient  be  delirious,  even  to  the  most  raving 
maniac,  this  same  soft  bed  is  in  an  instant 
made  to  supercede  the  use  of  the  straight 
jacket,  by  confining  the  body,  head,  and  even 
the  limbs,  in  the  most  perfect  stillness,  and 
without  the  slightest  pain;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  alljtbese  conveniences,  the  necessary 
calls  of  nature  may  all  be  attended  to  with 
the  most  perfect  cleanliness,  *  and  without 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  patient. 

Who  would  not  be  willing  to  reward  so 
much  ingenuity  applied  to  such  a  purpose  ! 

We  have  now  enumerated,  with  occasion- 
al remarks,  those  articles  which  we  thought 
hiost  important ;  especially  the  most  useful. 
To  go  into  an  entire  detailed  description  of 
the  several  hundreds  of  fancy  and  minor 
articles,  though  many  of  them  were  useful, 
and  all  perhaps  displayed  ingenuity,  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  Which  deserves  encour- 
agement, yet  we  think  it  would  occupy  too 
great  a  portion  of  our  pages,  which  our  rea- 
ders would  decide  might  be  appropriated  to 
better  use. 

We  shall  notice,  when  we  have  leisure, 
and  room  in  our  pages,  some  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  more  at  length,  and  give  engrav- 
ings in  cases  where  we  can  obtain  them. 


[From  the  Albany  Argus  of  Saiurday.] 
C  on mon  schools.— According  to  the  notices  that 
vhad  been  given,  a  large  and  intelligent  audience 
assembled  on  Thursday  evening,  in  the  Fsmalo 
Academy,  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Gideon  flaw  ley,  Esq.  who  moved  that  his  Excel- 
lency, Wm.  L.  Marcy,  be  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
The  motion-was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Haw- 
Icy  then  proposed  that  Thos.  W.  Olcott  be  ihe 
secretary  of  the  meeting. . 

The  Governor  then  rose,  and  after  introducing 
Mr.  Taylor  to  the  audience,  made  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  tha  great  subject  be- 
fore the  meeting.  He  stated  that  he  was  highly 
pleased  to  hear  of  tlie  benevolent  efforts  of  some  of 
our  truly  patriotic  citizens  wlm  had  sustained  this 
mission  among  our  common  schools,  and  that  he 
was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  noV  hearing 
some  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Taylor's  tour. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  addressed  tne  audience  for  more 
than  hour,  in  a  practical  style,  manner  and  thought, 
which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  audience, 


and  which  showed  that  the  speaker  was  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject.  The  friends  of  educa- 
tion felt  that  great  good  to  our  common  schools 
would  arise  from  Mr.  T.'s  investigations.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  facts  and  results  stated  in  tnc 
lecture  will  be  published  in  a  report,  hereafter  to  be 
made  to  the  patrons  of  the  mission,  and  we  shall 
therefore  omit  giving  the  purport  of  the  lecture. 

Census  of  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  correct  estimate  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  city — being  an  abstract  of  the 
Census  recently  taken : — 
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175  deaf  and  dumb ;  of  blind  |05 ;  of  idiots  33 ; 

of  lunatics  176. 

Males,       ...        -        131,622 
Females,    ....        138,351 


Total, 


369,872 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT, 

1835.  1830. 

First  Ward,              10,842  11,331 

Second  Ward,             7,540  8,203 

Third  Ward,             10,884  9,599 

Fouith  Ward,           15,420  12,705 

Fifth  Ward,              18,490  17,722 

Sixth  Ward,              16,837  13,570 

Seventh  Ward,          21,482  15,873 

Eighth  Ward,           28,560  20,729 

Ninth  Ward,             20,566  2*\810 

Tenth  Ward,            20,936  16,438 

Eleventh  Ward,        26,845  14,915 

Twelfth  Ward,         24,437  11,308 

Thirteeth  Ward,       17,025 ,  12,598 

Fourteenth  Ward,     17,305  14^88 
Fifteenth  Ward,         12,904 

Total— 1835,    269,873        209,589 
1834,    202,589 

Increase  '67,281    ' 

t   Increase  in  the  Wards,  aa  above 

Decrease. 

First  Ward,  1,089 

Second  Ward,  663 

Ninth  Ward,  2^44 


Increase. 


1,295 
2,715 
768 
3,267 
5,60 
7,831 

4,498 

11,930 

13,129 

4,427 

3,017 


12^04 


71,280 


3,996 


67,284 
The  Fifteenth  is  a  new  Ward,  taken  from  the 
Ninth,  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the 
latter. 

The  total  increase  in  the  last  five  years,  is  a  frac- 
tion more  than  thirty-three  per  cent 

Number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  4062;  number  of  horses,  10,712 :  num- 
ber of  sheep,  416;  number  of  hogs  11,379:— 
number  of  yards  of  linen,  cotton,  or  other  thin 
cloths,  manufactured  in  the  domestic  way  during 
the  year  preceding,  668,000— the  whole  of  these 
manufactures  being  in  the  Twelth  Ward.  Num- 
ber of  cotton  factories  5 ;  all  in  the  Ninth  Ward.— 
The  value  of  the  raw  materials  used  and  manu- 
factured in  these  factories  is  #202,800— the  value 
of  the  manufactured  articles  $271,600 — the  number 
of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  672,000.  There  is  one 
woollen  factory  in  the  Tenth  Ward,  using  and 
manufacturing  #15,000  worth  of  raw  materials,  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  articles  being  #23,000. 
There  are  1 1  iron  works— 1  in  the  Second  ward, 
3  in  the  Sixth  ward,  4  in  the  Tenth  ward,  and  3  in 
the  Fourteenth  ward.  *  The  value  of  raw  materials 
used  and  manufactured  in  them  is  $130,250 — the 
value  of  manufactured  articles  is  $348,050.  There 
is  1  trip  hammer  in  the  Tenth  ward  ;  value  of  the 
raw  material  manufactured  $17,000  Rvalue  of  the 
manufactured  articles  #21,000.  There  are  9  distil- 
leries—value  of  raw  materials  #532,527 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles  $659,067..  Two  grist  mills ; 
value  of  raw  materials  used  SJ06.000;  value  of 
manufactured  articles  $130,000.  Fivesaw  mills  j 
value  of  raw  materials  $31  {,860  ;  value  of  manu- 
factured articles  $417,210.  Paper  mill— 1  in  the 
Seventh  ward  ;  value  of  raw  materials  $8000 ; 
value  of  manufactured  articles  $10,000.  Tanneries 
— 5  in  the  Fourth  ward,  2  in  the  Seventh  ward,  1 
in  the  Eighth  wnrd?  and  1  in  the  Thirteenth  ward; 
value  of  raw  materials  $23 ,855 ;  vahie  of  manufac- 
tured articles  $55,260.  Breweries  10— in  the 
Fourth  ward  2,  Fifth  ward  2,  8eventh  ward  1, 
Eight  ward  1,  Ninth  ward  1,  Tenth  ward  1»  Thir- 
teen ward  It  Fifteenth  ward  1  ;  value  of  raw  ma- 
terials $152,475 ;  vahie  of  manufactured  articles 
$226,505. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Miller,  the  agents  despatched 
to  England  in  the  Pilot  boat  Aymar,  in  pursuit  of 
Bowen,  the  smuggler,  returned  on  Monday  in  the 
Liverpool  packet,  having  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  their  voyage.  On  their  arrival  at  Liv- 
erpool, we  understand  they  applied  to  the  magis- 
tracy for  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  fugitive,  but  could 
not  obtain  one-  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ogden, 
the  American  Consul,  application  was  next  made 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
bat  without  success.  In  reply,  his  lordship  stated 
that,  as  no  compact  existed  between  Great  Britain 


and  the  United  States,  authorising  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  justice,  the  redress  sought  for  in 
this  instance  could  not  be  granted.— [Courier  and 
Enquirer.} 

n.M.  i  Head  Quarters  or  the  Army, 

"****{  Adjutant  Generals  Office, 

No.  80.  )  Washington,  Oct.  31, 1835. 

^Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Ar- 
my since  the  publication  of  "  Order39  No.  38,  of 

July  1st,  1835. 

1 — Promotions. 
Regiment  of  Dragoons, 

Second  Lieutenant  John  S.  Van  Derveer,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  15th  August,  1835,  vice  Ham- 
ilton, cashiered. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Turner,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  15th  August,  1835,  vice  Van 
Derveer,  promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 
First  Regiment  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  Lemuel  Gates,  to  be  Captain,  1st 
October,  1835,  vice  Henry  Whiting,  resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  Miner  Knowlton,  to  be  First 
Lieutenant,  23d  July,  1835,  vice  Palmer  de- 
ceased. - 

Second  Lieutenant  John  F,  Kennedy,  to  be  First 
lieutenant,  1st  October,  1835,.  vice  Gates,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  John  F.  Lee,  to  be  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  23d  July,  1835,  vice  Knowlton, 
promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Chalmers,  to 

^  be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  August,  1835,  vice 
Harris,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Louis  A.  B.  Walbach , 
to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  1st  October,  1835,  vice 
Kennedy,  promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 
Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Whiting,  to 
be  Second,  Lieutenant,  10th  September,  1835, 
vice  Prentiss,  resigned,  (brevet  Jst  July,  1835.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  George  M.  Legate,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  October,  1835,  vice 
Vance,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1835.) 
Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Robert  R.  Mudge,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  31st  August,  1835,  viceBry- 
mt,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  E.  Shiras,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  6th  October,  1835,  vice 
Petigru,  deceased,  (brevet  1st  July,  1833.) 
Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  Otis  Wheeler,  to  be  Captain,  31st 
October,  1835,  vice  Loring,  resigned. 

Second  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  C.  Macrae,  to  be 
First  Lieutenant,  31st  October,  1835,  vice  Whee- 
ler, promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  George  P.  Field,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  25th  July,  1835,  vice  Bald- 
win, deceased,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Gary  H.  Fry;,  to  be  Se- 
cond Lieutenant,  3lt  August,  1835,  vice  Legate, 
resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  O.  Barnwell,  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant,  31st  October,  1835,  vice 
Macrae,  promoted,  (brevet  1st  July,  1834.) 
Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry.  v 

Brevet  Second  lieutenant  Benjamin  Alvord,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  21st  July,  1835,  vice  Man- 
ning, decease*!,  (brevet  1st  July,  1833. 
Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Thomas  Stockton,  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  31st  August,  1835,  vice 
Scott,  resigned,  (brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

II.  Appointments. 
Staff. 

Brevet  Major  Henry  Whiting,  Captain  in  th*First 
regiment  of  Artillery,  to  be  Quartermaster,  23d 
September,  1835. 
Charles.  M.  Hitchcock,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon, 

17th  August,  1835. 
William  W.  Hoxton,  to  be  Assistant  Surgeon,  24th 
August,  1835. 

Regiment  of  Dragoons. 
Cadet  Abram  R.  Johnston,  to  be  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant,  1st  July,  1835,  to  take  rank  next 
below  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Hardy. 

Third  Reriment  of  Infantry. 
Cadet  Hugh  McLeod,  to  be  Brevet  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, 18th  September,  1835. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 
Cadet  Henry  Prince,  to  be  Brevet  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, 18th  September,  1835. 
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III.— Casualties. 
Resignation*. 
Captains. 

Henry  Whiting,  1st  Artillery,  1st  October,  1835. 

Henry  H.  Loring,  3d  Infantry,  31st  October,  1835. 
Second  Lieutenants. 

David  B.  Harris,  1st  Artillery,  31st  August,  1835. 

Henry  £.  Prentiss,  2d  Artillery,  10th  September. 
1835. 

Joseph  C.  Vance,  2d  Artillery,  31st  October,  1835. 

William  Bryant  3d  Artillery,  21st  August,  1835. 

Stephen  B.  Legate,  3d  Infantry,  31st  August,  1835. 

Moses  Scott,  5th  Infantry,  31st  August,  1835. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenants. 

James  N.  Ellis,  1st  Artillery,  19th  October,  1835. 

Montgomery  Blair,  2d  Artilleiy,  10th  October. 
1835. 

Herman  Houpt,  .3d  Infantry,  30th  September,  1835. 

Lucius  Bradbury,  7th  Infantry,  1st  October,  1835. 

Deaths. 

Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Linnad,  Quar- 
termaster, 20th  September,  1835. 

First  Lieutenant  William  Palmer,   1st  Artillery 
23d  July,  1835. 

Second  Lieutenant  Charles  Petigru,  4th  Artillery, 
6th  October,  1835. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  G.  Baldwin,  3d  In- 
fantry, 25th  July  July,  1835. 

Second  Lieutenant  David  A.  Manning,  4th  Infan- 
try, 21st  July,  1835. 

Assistant   Surgeon  Foster  Swift,    18th  August, 
1835. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Robert  French,  13th  August, 
1835. 

Revoked. 

Charles  Little,  Military  Storekeeper,  31st  August, 
1835. 

Cashiered. 

First  Lieutenant  James  W.  Hamilton,  Dragoons, 
15th  August,  1835.  . 
2. — The  Officers  promoted  and  appointed,  will  re* 

port  accordingly,  and  join  their  proper  stations. 

and  companies,  without  delay ;  those  on  detached 

service,  or'  acting  under  special  orders  and  instruc* 

tions,  will  report  by  letter  to  their  respective  Cpl. 

onels.  , 

IV.—"  Rule  to  be  observed  in  ordinary  cases 

op  promotion." 
3.— "If  a  field  officer,  the  officer  promoted  will 
join  the  regiment  and  station  of  his  predecessor ; 
if  a  company  officer,  he  will  join  the  particular  com- 
pany where  the  vacancy  to  which  he  succeeds  may 
nave  occurred." 
By  order  of  Alexander  Macomb, 

Majsjr  General,  Commanding  in  Chief. 
R.  Jones,  Adj*L  General. 

Transfers. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  James  H.Stokes,  of  the 

2d  Regiment  of  Artillery,  transferred  to  the  4th 

Artillery. 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  Belts,  of 

the  7th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  transferred  to  the 

1st  Regiment  of  Artillery. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  at  the 
present  term  of  ibe  Supreme  Court,  as  Attorneys 
and  Counsellors : 

Attorneys.— George  K.  Andrews,  Walter  W. 
Allen*  Horatio  P.  Allen,  Augustus  L.  Allen, Chas. 
H.  Bramhall,  John  M.  Bradford,  Daniel  A.  Bald- 
win,  George  Buckham,  John  EL  Brackett,  Horatio 
Bo^ert,  Lorenzo  D.  Brock.  Howard  Chipp,  Solo- 
mon B.  Conely,  Stephen  B.Cushiner,  Phedrus  Car- 
ter, William  Calkins,  Ebenezer  Clark,  Sullevan 
Caverno,  Alexander  Fonda,  Joseph  Genter,  Daniel 
Gray,  Thomas  Graham,  Milton  N.  Halsey,  John 
Howes,  Augustus  S.  Hills,  Abraham  Hoes,  Jo- 
seph D.  Jordan,  John  James  Kane,  William  H. 
Leonard,  Edwin  C.  Litchfield,  John  L.  Lewis,  jr., 
Daniel  T.  Mosely,  Henry  &  McClure,  George  W. 
Newell,  Franklin  J.  Osborn,  Robert  O^  Reynolds, 
Hiram  Rigge,  Henry  J.  Ruggles,  Charles  A^  Sher- 
man, Walter  W.  Seymour,  Allen  M.  Sherman, 
Charles  Stuart,  Charles  W.  Swift,  Erasmus  P. 
Smith,  Weasel  S.  Smith,  Gilbert  M.  Spier,  Mar- 
shall M.  Strong,  Alexander  B.  Thompson,  Charle- 
magne Tower,  Peter  A.  Vun  Bergen,  Isaac  V.  Van 
DerPoel,  Don  Carlos  Woodcock,  Abel  B.  Wat- 
kins,  jr.,  Arthur  C.  Southwick,  John  Wait,  Henry 
P.  Wanmaker,  Henry  Whitney. 

Counsellors.-- Henry  G.  Colton,  Joseph  Cmpoo, 
John  L.  Curtenius,  J.  L.  Endress,  Amos  GtonJd, 
Joseph  D.  Husbands,  Charles  M.  Jenkins,  Alex- 
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ander  Hursheedt,  Robert  H.  Martin,  Nathan  Wes- 
cotL—  [Albany  Eve.  Jour.] 

Tea  in  Inom. — A  Calcutta  paper  gives  the  fol- 
lowing; account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Tea  plant 
in  India,  from  which  it  appers  possible  that  it  may 
become  an  article  of  trade  from  that  country. — 
[Boston  Adv.] 


Tea  Plamt.— We  understand  that  further  dis- 
coveries of  the  Tea  plant  have  been  made  on  our 
eastern  frontier  among  the  Muneepoor  hills,  and 
that  some  specimens  of  the  leaves  have  been  sent 
down  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, and  are  now  in  possession  of  Dr.  Walliek. — 
Major  Grant  has  the  merit  of  this  new  discovery. 
The  plant  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  hills  by 
Shan*,  who  knew  it  well,  having  visited  the  tea 
garden  cultivated  by  the  Chinese.  But  weare  told, 
the  specimens  of  the  leaf,  (which  we  have  not  seen,) 
from  want  of  a  proper  curing,  are  not  in  a  state  to 
render  it  possible  at  present  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
ty of  the  tea  that  might  be  obtained  in  that  district. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  plant  is  common  amoug  those  hills  in  a 
large  extent  of  country,  and  that  we  have  thus  a 
double  resource  in  our  own  neighborhood,  which 
may  hereafter  render  us  independent  of  China  for  a 
commodity  become  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
Europeans,  and  so  very  important  as  an  object  of 
trade.  The  hills  in  Muneepoor,  on  which  the  tea 
plant  is  indigenous,  must  be  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, for  in  a  letter  we  have  seen  describing  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  a  late  harassing  expedition  against 
some  freebooters,  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  two  days' 
march  from  Saogonoo,  the  party  found  themselves 
among  pine  and  oak  forests,  and  that  the  nights, 
even  in  the  middle  of  March,  were  extremely 
cold. 

Later  prom  Europe. — By  the  packet  ship 
Virginian,  Harris,  master,  from  Liverpool,  we  have 
our  London  papers  to  the  7th  ultimo,  inclusive — 
from  which  we  make  such  extracts  as  appear  of  in- 
terest, though,  at  present,  there  is  not  much  of  cer- 
tain intelligence  respecting  Spain,  the  chief  point 
of  attention. 

The  following  article  from  the  London  Times  of 
7th  October,  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the  lat- 
est intelligence  from  the  Continent :— [N.  Y.  Ame- 
rican.] 

The  Paris  papers  of  Monday,  5th  October,  re- 
ceived, with  a  number  of  private  communications, 
by  express,  bring  no  futther  intelligence  from  the 
interior  of  the  Peninsula,  and  as  the  resignation  of 
M.  Mendkabal  on  the  35th  of  September,  rested 
exclusively  on  the  authority  of  the  Memorial  Bor- 
detait.  the  absence  of  direct  intelligence  from  Ma- 
drid, joined  to  the  continued  silence  of  the  tele- 
graph on  the  subject,  might  have  oven  to  ihe  state- 
ment a  sufficient  contradiction.  Even  the  Journal 
dot  Debat*  had  begun  to  express  some  reluctant 
doubt  on  the  subject,  and  the  Mpnitcwr  du  Com- 
mCtot,  a  Ministerial  print  of  pie  same  political  com- 
plexJori  with  the  Memorial  Bardelavt,  is  the  only 
paper  published  in  Paris  on  Monday,  which  still 
professes  to  believe  in  M.  Mendizahal's  resignation. 
Starting  from  that  point,  it  is  pretended  that  a 
commercial  crisis,  the  result  of  political  anarchy, 
bad  already  arisen  In  Catalonia.  Commercial  or- 
der* having  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended,  a 
number  of  manufacturers  had  been  obliged  to  dis- 
miss the  moat  of  their  workmen,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  manufiteturihg  establishments  at  Barcelo- 
na had  bean  entirely  closed,  while  others  had  un- 
mmMori  laeir  intention  of  winding  up  their  affairs 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  utter  ruin.  The 
ceitoa  trade  has  suffered  mere  severely  than  any 
other,  having  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperi- 
ty under  the  system  of  absolute  prohibition  against 
the  importation  of  cotton  goods,  which  has  hereto- 
fore prevailed  in  the  Peninsula,  The  number  of 
workman  employed  in  this  branch  alone  is  stated  at 
100,000 ;  the  annual  amount  of  their  wages  at 
100,008,000  reals,  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  ex- 
pended in  buildings  and  machinery  at  160,000,000 
reals ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  at 
3*5,000,000  reals.  A  fourth  part  of  this  trade  is 
•fid  to  be  concentrated  in  the  city  of  Barcelo- 
na ;  and  this  Ministerial  journal,  the  Moniltur  du 
Commerce,  is  at  great  pains  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  100,000  workmen  of  Catalonia,  that  the  dis* 
tteattft  which  they  are  exposed,arises  from  the  un- 
due advantage  which  England  has  taken  of  the  con- 
Asm  whkh  prevails  in  the  country,  by  throwing 
into  Spain  immense  quantities  of  British  manufac- 


tures, at  a  moment  when  it  was  impossible  for  the 
custom-house  officers  to  watch  over  illicit  transac- 
tions with  their  customary  care. 

From  the  returns  of  the  French  custom  houses, 
also,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  de- 
ficit on  the  first  three  quarters  of  1835,  as  cosnpnr- 
ed  with  the  corresponding  period  of  former  years. 
At  Havre  alone  the  diminution  amounts  to 
3,644,000  francs,  as  compared  with  the  receipts 
for  the  three  first  quarters  of  1834 ;  and  at  Mar- 
seilles, although  the  returns  for  September  have 
not  yet  been  made  up,  it  is  known  that  a  consider- 
able deficit  arises  in  the  receipts  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, is  not  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  England, 
but  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  usual  supplies  ox  col- 
onial sugar,  arising,  it  is  said,  from  a  belief  that 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French  colonies,make 
raw  sugar  dearer  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country. 

The  Venetian  Gazette  of  the  33d  of  September  an- 
nounces the  arrival  there  three  days  before,  of  Don 
Miguel  of  Portugal,  who  had  come  from  Rome, 
travelling  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Ramla- 
hao,  and  the  Precursor,  a  Portuguese  journal  pub- 
lished in  Italy,  contains  a  proclamation,  bearing 
the  signature  of  Don  Miguel,  and  dated  from  Rome, 
before  his  departure  for  Germany,  in  which  His 
Highness  protests  against  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
property  in  Portugal,  and  against  ail  the  sacrile- 
gious violence  and  usurpation  in  which  the  present 
Government  has  indulged  on  the  subject.  He 
promises  to  do  all  tnat  his  religion,  his  honor,  and 
his  love  for  the  Portuguese  people  can  require  of 
him,  to  frustrate  their  designs,  and  when  he  re-ap* 
pears  in  Portugal  to  reaseend  the  throne  which  be- 
longs to  him,  he  declares  that  he  will  not  recognize 
these  sales,  but  that  he  will  be  inexorable  in  caus- 
ing the  purchasers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
to  lose  the  capital  they  may  have  "expended. — 
Neither  law  nor  justice,  he  says,  can  give  validity 
to  such  sales,  nor  impugn  the  protest  he  makes 
against  them. 

Our  Bayonne  correspondent,  who  writes  on  the 
1st  inst.,  throws  discredit  on  a  report  which  pre- 
vailed there  of  Don1  Carlos  having  clandestinely 
quitted  his  army.  No  authentic  intelligence  had 
been  received  from  the  seat  of  war  since  the  de- 
spatches of  General  Evans  and  Colonel  Wyldc,  of 
the  23d  ult,  and  no  credit  was  given  to  the  account 
of  actions  said  to  have  taken  place  near  Orosco,  6 
leagues  from  Bilboa,  on  the  30th  ulu 

Our  letter  from  Barcelona  of  the  33th  states  that 
despatches  had  been  received  from  General  Pas- 
tors, giving  an  unfavorable  account  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  line  belonging  to  his  division  had  becmcut  to 
pieces  near  Castellbo,  by  the  Carlisle. 

[  From  the  Journal  du'  Commerce.] 
They  write  from  Philadelphia,  under  date  of 
Sept.  7th,  as  follows:  "Nothing  new  relative  to 
the  state  of  affairs  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  President  maintains  a  profound  re- 
serve. None  of  the  ministers  hazard  an  opinion, 
either  that  the  money  due  by  France,  wilLor  will 
not,  be  paid.  During  the  lest  absence  of  General 
Jackson  from  Washington,  a  person  in  conrersa- 
tion  with  him,  having  alluded  to  this  question,  the 
President  said  but  few  words,  and  those  far  from 
satisfactory.  He  expressed  himself  thus :  "  I  will 
never  say  yes  or  no  to  the  French  government,  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  the  money  stipulated  in  the 
Treaty." 

The  London  money  market  has  become  much 
easier. 

London,  Oct.  6tb.i—The  extinction  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton  and  woollen  man- 
ufactures to  India,  China,  the  Pacific,'  and  the  U. 
States,  is  rapidly  attracting  capital  from  private 
sources  to  supply  the  place  of  that  establishment, 
and  to  carry  on  those  important  brunches  of  com- 
merce with  enterprise  and  vigor.  A  mercantile 
association  upon  a  very  extensive  scale  has  been 
formed  for  thu*  purpose  in  the  city,  and  is  to  com- 
mence, it  is  understood,  on  the  1st  of  January. 
One  gentleman,  a  member  of  this  firm,  has,  it  is 
stated,  proceeded  to  the  United  States  to  arrange 
a  system  of  banking  and  mercantile  operations  with 
that  country,  and  to  form  connecting  links  with  the 
Pacific,  Calcutta,  and  Canton,  where  establish- 
ments have  already  been  appointed  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  London  firm. 

The  transactions  Unlay  in  the  English  Stock 
market  were  unimportant  and  the -price  of  Con- 
sols remained  almost  stationary  at  90  7*8  for  the 


account,  and  90  3-4  for  money.  Omnium  closed 
at  3  3-4,  and  Exchequer  bills  at  15s  to  17s  pre- 
mium. 

Paris,  Bourse,  Oct.  5,  quarter  to  4  p.  m. — The 
Rentes  have  remained  steady  to-day,  between  81f. 
70c  and  9  If.  76c.  The  Spanish  stocks  Were  look- 
ing down  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bourse,  on  the 
report  that  M.  Mendizabal  had  resigned ;  this, 
however,  appears  to  be  untrue,  and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, some  good  news  having  arrived  from  Spain,  the 
securities  have  considerably  improved. 

It  is  reported  that  Louis  Philippe  is  inclined  to 
set  at  liberty  Prince  Polignac  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soners in  Ham  Castle.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
promised  to  M.  Sauzet  (who  is  named  as  likely 
also  to  get  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet)  for  his  so  prompt- 
ly undertaking  to  draw  up  tut  report  on  the  Press 
BilL 

From  the  returns  of  the  French  custom  houses, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  deficit  on 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1835,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  former  years.  At 
Havre  alone  the  diminution  amounts  to  3,644,000 
francs,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  for  the  thr*e 
first  quarters  of  1834 ;  and  ai  Marseilles,  although 
the  returns  for  September  have  not  yet  been  made 
1  up,  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  deficit  arises  in 
the  receipts  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  Jl|e*sager  contains  che  fo' lowing :— "  There 
has  been  a  rupture  among  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  which  is  no  secret  to  the  confidents  of 
Ministers.    According  to  accounts  we  have  receiv- 
ed, the  King  is  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  has  ta- 
ken several  of  these  gentlemen  at  their  words,  on 
their  telling  him  that  affairs  of  State  would  not 
permit  them  to  go  to  Fontamebleau,  and  conse- 
quently M.  Persil  will  alone  go  there.    It  ia  added 
that  expresses  have  been  sent  to  M.  Dupin,  Mar- 
shal Soult,  and  M.  Sauzet,  but  these  personages 
are  less  likely  to  ally  themselves  with  M.  Persil, 
than  with  the  Doctrinaires.    The'  only  alternative 
will  be  therefore  to  make  a  complete. clearance, 
but  this  probably  will  not  be  done,  and  therefore 
the  whole  will  end  in  a  new  accommodation.'' 

Paris,  Sept.  30. — A  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Calais,  dated  to-day,  announces  that  the  King  and 
Queen,  of  the  Belgians  have  arrived  here  last  eve- 
ning, and  that  they  embarked  to-day,  at  8  o'clock, 
for  Ramsgate. 

London,  Oct.  5. — In  the  churches  of  the  metro- 
polis yesterday,  and  in  the  chapels  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, the  "  Reformation"  and  its  chiefest  snd  moat 
tlorious  concomitant,  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
criptures  in  the  English  language,  were  most  fitly 
and  most  zealously  commemorated.  We  are  sura 
that  as  speedily  as  the  announcements  can  be  for- 
warded, we  shall  have  to  tell  that  the  parlors,  as 
well  of  the  establishment  as  of  separated  congre- 
gations of  Protestants,  in  the  country,  directed  the 
attention  of  their  hearers  principally,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, to  those  inestimable  works — glorifying  God 
that  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  their  ancestors  to  attempt  the  structure 
of  monuments  of  such  imperishable  fame,  and 
praying  that  they  may  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  great  and  good  men  from  whom  they  are 
descended,  and  honestly  fulfil  their  first  duty  to 
posterity  by  preserving  perfect,  and  intact,  wher- 
ever the  dominion  of  Britain  extends,  the  fate 
which  so  many  martyrs  jpyfully  sealed  with  their 
blood. 

The  Venetian  Gazette  of  the  22d  of  September 
announces  the  arrival  there  three  days  before  of 
Don  Miguel  of  Portugal,  who  had  come  from  Rome, 
travelling  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Ra- 
malhao. 

Lisbon,  Sept.  26,  11  o'clock,  P.  M.— The  obse- 
quies celebrated  on  the  24th  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  late  Don  Pedro,  at  the  church  of  San 
Vicense  de  Afora,  were  attended  by  both  Her 
Mast  Faithful  ajid  Her  Imperial  Majesties,  all  toe 
Peers  and  other  nobility.  Deputies  m  Lisbon,  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  Lord  Howard  d<*  Walden,  hav- 
ing come  on  purpose  from  C intra  ;  Generals,  Ad- 
mirals, and  officers ;  the  Council  of  Suite,  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  most  respectable 
people  in  town. 
A  slave  trader  has  lately  arrived  in  the  Tagus, 

consigned  to  Mr.  S *-,  a  German.    She  returns, 

after  having  sold  her  slaves  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  the 
Havana,  with  a  net  profit  of  95,000  crowns,  ox 
10,0001.,  after  deducting  every  outlay,  and  she  will 
soon  start  again  on  another  creditable  and  humane 
exnedition  of  this  kind.  There  are  three.  French 
residents  here  concerned  with  Mr.  S*  in  the  ne- 
farious and  roflunoua  expedition,  and4  unlets,  our 
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government  adopt  some  etber  cowse,  the  traffic 
font  hence  will  increase. 

Spain. 

Pernis*  OoL  1.— h  is  said  on  Chanpe  (feat  let- 
ters of  tike  95th  from  Madrid,  see  seceived,  stating 
thai  the  Marquis  de  Lae  Navas  iias  ntaced  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  volunteers  of  Ajadajnwin, 
and  that  the  garrison  of  Madrid  has  departed  for 
the  army  ef  the  North.  If  this  is  true,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  that  the  Constitution  of  1812  had 
been  proclaimed  at  Madrid. 

▲  telegraphic  despatch  dated  Bayonwc,  Oct  29th, 
announces  the  following  nominations  in  the  Ga- 
zette de  Madrid  : 

"  Mma  is  appointed  Ceptein  General  of  Catato- 
nia;  Palafox,  Captain  General  of  Arragon;  As 
pinosa,  of  Andalusia ;  and  GUiiroga,  of  New  Gra-  J 
nada." 

A  telegraphic  despatch,  dated  Peroignan,  Sep- 
tember tain,  announces  that  on  the  24th  General 
ATerve  beat  4000  Carlists  near  cPOloL  Their  loss 
is  estimated  at  9080  men. 

The  Junto  of  Barcelona  has  declared  that  it  will 
retain  its  power  until  a  Captain  General  arrives 
who  possesses  their  confidence. 

A  recent  engagement  is  spoken  of  as  hawing 
taken  place  between  Bilboa  and  VHtoria,  in  which 
the  Queen's  party  revenged  itself  completely.  A 
Carlist  division  which  attempted  to  oppose  4he 
march  of  Gen.  Espeleta,  suffered  much  loss,  hav- 
ing been  pressed  on  the  one  part  by  mat  General,  { 
and  on  the  other  by  Gen.  Cordova. 

Loudon,  Oct  7.— -Despatches  dated  .the    28th 
uh.,  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
of  Spain  and  of  the   Government  of  her  Catholic 
Majesty,  were  received  from  Madrid  on  Monday 
afternoon,  at  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  in 
Paris*    TheOondede  Almodovar,  late  President  J 
of  the  Chamber  of  Procuradores,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Junta  Consultative  of  bis 
native  province  of  Valencia,  and  who  afterwards 
fek  himself  constrained  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
the  Junta  de  Gobierno,  although  from  the  violence 
of  his  associates  he  was  compelled  almost  immedi- 
ately after   to  retire   for,  personal   protection  on 
botard  an  .English  vessel  in  the  harbor,  has  testified 
his  submission  to  the  central  government  at  Mad- 
rid, in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  by  snipping  off  1 
the  rest  of  the  junta  to  the  Spanish  penal  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa,, while  he  himself  at  the 
saaee  time  hoesjgnhled  his  acceptance  of  the  office 
of  Minister  at  War.    The  Junta  of  Galicia  has  in 
like  manner  sent  in  the  unconditional  submission  of 
its  members  to  the  Queen's  Government,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  pronounced  it  sown  dissolution.  The 
Junta  of  Barcelona  has  also  announced  its  readiness 
to  dissolve  itself,  as  soon  as  the  Queen's  government 
shall  have  appointed  some  one,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Captain-General,  to  Assume  toe  command  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  principality.    With  regard 
to-the  troops  under  the  command  of  Las  Naves,  no 
further  apprehension  was  entertained  respecting 
them.    As  the  whole*  secret  of  his  strength  consist- 
ed in  the  expression,  almost  unanimous,  of  public 
opinion  qgamst  the  administration  of  Toreno,  it 
was  clear  that,  as  the  provincial  juntas  had  agreed 
tofuppoct  the  government  of  Mcndiattwl,  any  at- 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Las  Novas  to  push  forward  to 
the  capital  could  only  lead  to  his  own  destruction.) 
Indeed,  the  cry  had  already  been  raised  in  Madrid, 
that  be  ought  to  be  hanged  for  not  dispersing  his 
troops  ondlaying  down  his  arms  on  the  first  inti- 
mation of  Toreno's  downfall    In  addition  to  these 
interesting  facts,  it  is  announced  in  MendixabaPs 
desjmftehes,  that  the  Cortes  have  been  convoked  for 
the  16th  of  November,  in  the  ordinary  course,  un- 
der the  ^provisions  of  the  Estatuto  Red,  thus  afford- 
ing a  circumstantial  and  conclusive  contradiction 
tnthe  sinister  rumors  so  industriously  spread  by 
the  organs  of  the  French  Governmenyifnotby  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  diplomatic  frmcuoneries, 

SamtaMdcs,  Sent.  29.— The  steamboat  not  hay- 
ing slatted  as  yet  tor  Falmouth,  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  communicating  to  vou  the  news  from  Mad- 
rid, which  is  highly  favorable  to  the  new  Ministry. 
The  eoktiese  who  were  moving  from  Andalusia  to- 
wards Madrid,  stopped  at  Valdspenas  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the'  change  of  Ministers.  The  nom- 
ination of  Mina  to  be  Captain  General  of  Catalo- 
nia* that  of  Palafox  to  Be  that  of  Arragon,  of  Ca- 
ratalato  be  that  of  Valencia,  of  Rodil  to  be  that  of 
Estotmedura,  of  Ciuiroga  to  Grenada,  and  of  But- 
ron  to  be  that  of  New  Castile,  has  given  satisfac- 
tion to  the  popular  party.  The  Queen  ?  agent  ( 
has  ajso  oxsWsed  thajey  sine  to  hefhishaml's rank 
tftbegtoft  Coring  fte  to  the  widow  of  Torrijos, 


end  has.  paid  the  first  instalment  out  of  her  privy 
pome,  until  the  Cones  snarl  neve  sanctioned  the 
pension  ae  a  puttie  one. 

The  new  Ministry  was  not  yet  fully  arranged, 
nor  was  it  expected  to  be  so  until  after  the  arrival 
in  Madrid  of  General  Aleve,  which  may  take  place 
towardetbe  close  of  this  week. 

Senor  Mendizabal,  whose  activity  astonished  the 
people  of  Madrid,  was  attacked  by  a  severe  cholic 
one  nifht  last  week — his  illness  was  magnified,  and 
all  the  operational  the  fmnU  stoprjedfc* 
He  is  now  fully  recovered. 

The  following  article  n  copied  foot  one  of  the 
Madrid  papere«~-Mlt  is  stated  thai  one  of  the  chief 
ofieers  having  applied  to  Senor  Mendizahal  to 
know  whet  he  ought  to  do  with  the  garrison  of 
Madrid,  in  case  the  troops  from  Andalusia  should 
approach  the  capital '  Join  together  and  march  to 
Navarre ;  1  will  remain  here  alone  with  the  Urba- 
nas,*  was  the  reply,  coolly  given.  This  answer  has 
gives  eaUsiaction  to  aU  parties  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  the  Q^een." 

Addresses  continue  to  pour  in  irom  *H  quarters 
fto  the  GLueen  Regent;  end  the  ferment  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  feeing  allayed*  nothing  remainsibrtbe  min- 
istry, after  its  formation,  but  to  call  the  Cortes  to- 
gether to  make  good  laws,  and.  to  establish  proper 
•efbrroe,  and  to  put  down  the  rebels. 

One  greet  act  of  Senor  Mendieabal  has  been  to 
oblige  toe-Gazette,  which  has  long  been  a  nonen- 
tity on  political  subjects,  to  publish  ax  tides  of  im- 
mediate utility  in  order  to  illustrate  the  public  mind. 

Bilbo*,  Sept.  26.— The  British  Auxiliary  ^Le- 
gion eontuMies  in  this  city,  where  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soldiers  in  discipline  and  in  the  mus- 
ket is  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  their  warmest 
friends;  whilcon  the  other  side  the  Carlist  adher- 
ents do  sot  conceal  their  race  and  disappointment 
on  finding  this  town  placed  beyond  their  reach. 

Humors  have,  dunng  some  days,  been  afloat  of 
some  skirmishes  hat  wr  en  the  Carlistd  and  the  di- 
vision of  jSepelata,  which  left  this  town  on  last 
Friday  ;  and  although  the  rebels  assert  that  that 
General  was  beaten,  that  he  lost  three  thousand 
men  Ac,  the  beat  informed  state  that  nothing  Oc- 
curred except  some  trifling  skirmishes.  On  the 
other  side  the  Queen1*  friends  speak  of  intelligence 
having  arrived  of  a  victory  gained  by  General  AI- 
dameoothe  12th,  over  the  Nevarese battalions  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mendisorria,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter lost  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  Queen's  cavalry  800  killed  and  200  wounded. 
Thecotrnrmationas  well  as  the  details  of  this  ac- 
tion are  much  desired. 

Bato*n«,  Oct  1-— No  authentic  mteiligeaee  has 
leached  Bayonnc  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  Spain  since  the  despatches  from 
General  De  Lacy  Evans  and  Colonel  Wyftde,  on 
meruit,,  from  Eilboa. 

Sheteport  of  a  -battle  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Orosco,  on  the  SOtfi  ultimo^  6  leagues  from  Bil- 
toH^tisoo^oonurmed;  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  any  thing  of  the  sort  could  have  taken 
pbsjB,  the  letters  from  Bilboa  of  the  22d. ultimo,  at 
so  short  a  distance  from  the  .pretended  ecene  of  ac- 
tatm^tetiegBoade  no  mention  whatever  of  it. 
Tax  CcNoaess  or  Sovkbeigms. 

Tomjtx,  JSept.  23.— The  diplomatic  corps  has 
nearly  completed  ile  numbers ;  however  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  not  expected  until  the  26th,  and  the 
Ernperor  of  Russia  about  the  .29th  of  this  month. 
The  "Kings  of  Bavaria  end  Wurtemborg,  and  the 
Grand  Jfuke  of  fieden,  who  were  on  the  list  of 
Royal  invitations,  have  sent  apologies.  It  is  also 
thought  that  the  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns  will  be 
cf  shorter  duration  then  at  first  anticipated,  but  it 
is  stohabk  <tbat  our  monarch  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade :he  other  Sovereigns  to  accompany  him  for 
a  jfew  days  to  Prague.  The  crowd  of  strangers  ar- 
rferinghere  increases  from  day  to  day.  The  usual 
ceremony  of  inscribing  their  names  on  the  visiter's 
list,  is  still  adhered  to,  and  even  the  crowned  heads 
observe  this  regulation  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals. The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  were 
entered  under  the  numbers  2642  and  2643.  Several 
strangers  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
lodgings  in  the  sutronnding  villages,  as  all  the 
apartments  in  -the  teem  are  as  full  as  they  can 
hold. 

LoNfeow,  0ct^.-4n  Paris  on  Saturday  after- 
noon eecowue%nj  been  received  at  Topfitz  of  a 
formal  proposal  having  been  made  by  Russia  to 
her  Austrian  and  Prussian  allies,  the  objects  of 
«r  htch  were  to  produce  a  direst  intervention  in 
teanMh  ejairs/ibr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  §t* 
sfcrtagthetrenQ^tyof  thePe^^    audio©. 


ondly  for  such  a  definitive  adjustment  of  the  Bel- 
gian question  as  would  afford  some  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  Holland.  U  is  to  the 
decisive  rejection  ot  this  double  proposal  this)  the 
extreme  firmness  of  the  money  market  in  P^rrs, 
during  the  last  week,  is  ascribed,  seme  of  the  prin- 
cipal speculators  having  several  days  before,  been 
in  possession  of  correct  information  on  the  suMect. 
Public  confidence  had  been  further  confirmed  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  cowicilegeneral  in  the  French 
departments,  which  afford  en  accurate  and  satis- 
factory test  of  the  general  prosperity  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country. 

Greece. 

A  letter  from  Toulon,  of  the  26th  vdUj  has  the 
following:  "The  sloop  Cornelie  has  arrived  with 
important  despatches  from  Admiral  Massjsn  de 
Clerval,  touching  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in 
Greece.  At  the  departure  of  the  Catyvlu,  eeferal 
engagements  had  taken  place  between  the  insur- 
gents of  Romeiia  end  the  Bavarian  troops  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them.  The  latter  have  already  expe- 
rienced several  checks.  The  rallying  cry  of  the 
insurgents  is  u  The  Constitution  for  ever.  A  let- 
ter from  Salami*  of  the  7th,  states,  that  "the  Ba- 
varian troops  and  National  Guards,  sent  qgajnst 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  have  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  in  the  western  provinces,  have  beep 
beaten.  Intense  agitation  exists  in  every  quarter, 
and  great  irritation  prevails  against  Count  o/Arjns* 
perg.  The  people  detest  the  Bavarians,  who  occu- 
py every  place ;  they  ruin  the  country,  and  send 
our  money  to  their  native  land — hence  specie  Is 
very  scarce. 

Another  letter  from  Selamis  contains  tae&tiew* 
in*: — "Greece  is  in  insurrection.     Coletfe  hee 

3 tutted  on  beard  the  AWrm.  He  remained  uuUi 
le  latest  moment,  in  expectation  of  a  revolution 
in  Athens  and  Che  Pyrseus.  The  government  neg- 
lects to  drain  the  marshes,  and  fevers  pievail—efx 
thousand  persons  euce  sink.  The  Apiomaiic  body 
has  been  outwitted  by  the  Austrian  AmlMssador, 
who  has  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the 
Greek  Government  The  three  powers,  in  return 
for  the  loan  of  the  60  millions,  desired  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  foreign  tribunal  for  their  respective 
subjects  who  might  commit  offences  in  Greece.  A, 
proposal  to  this  effect  was  rejected,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  by  not  seconding  the  point,  has 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Gree£ 
Government.  The  annual  expenses  continue  to 
exceed  the  revenue  by  six  millions,  and  nothing  is 
done.w 


A  new  and  beautiful  Steamboat  called  the  fthfrk 
lias  recently  been  built  in  this  city  for  O.  Maurej), 

Esq.  Sheisvpwej^ofaeOtonehurthen^liOfeet 
in  length,  and  finished  and  furnished  in  the  moqt 
splendid  style.  She  has  been  built  under  the  su* 
periotendence  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Esq.,  end 
from  the  trials  that  have  been  made,  she  isbeneved 
to  be  one  of  the  fastest  boats  ever  built.  We  un- 
derstand Mr.  Mauren  sails  in  her  shortly  for  tfa- 
vena,  where  he  proposes  to  establish  her  as  a  regu- 
lar packet  between  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  and 
if  possible  form  a  regular  line  from  Charleston  to 
Havana,  which,  with  the  present  line  to  Charles- 
ton, would  form  one  regular  communication  from 
this  port  to  New  Orleans.  Such  an  undertaking 
deserves  patronage,  as  it  would  be  of  great  public 
utility  and  importance.— [Daily  Adv.] 


The  Charleston  Courier  of  Monday  lest  relates 
the  particulars  of  the  breaking  up  a  den  of  infamy 
in  that  city,  kept  by  a  man  named  June— where 
unfortunate  women  were  forcibly  retained,  in  or- 
der to  allure  seafaring  men  and  others.  These  fe- 
male victims  of  the  most  detestable  and  cold  blood- 
ed speculation,  were  mostly  brought  on  from  this 
city — where  the  wife  of  the  monster  June,  it  is  un- 
derstood, now  is,  in  search  of  a  fresh  supply. 

The  wretched  women  were  taken  away  from  the 
house,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  civil  magistrate.— 
Their  names  are  as  follow ; 

Jane  Smjth,  aged  28*  of  New  York ;  has  e  mo- 
ther and  sister  m  Columbia  street,  who  ere  repw- 
table.  ^^ 

Hannah  Baker,  aged  95,  belongs  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

Henrietta  Hutchins,  aged  20,  of  Philadelphia  } 
was  once  married  to  a  Captain  of  a  vessel. 

Eliza  Wilson,  17  years  o|d  lust  March,  of  New- 
burgh,  New  Yotk. 

feUy  Sherwood,  aged  26,  of  New  York. 

VtahsthBockley,  of  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


TO  TUrTHIM.  CONTRACTORS. 

Ill  ha  recalled  by  mull.  or  itnta,  f. 
..... ....  .„ ^,of  |fc,B«»4jr  t»i  *> 


Uutl.    The  Tunnel  I*  MM  yard,  long,  the  m__. 

removed  le  ■  tofl  nad-etone  rock,  the  blgbe.1  part  of  lb* 
rfdf*  through  which  U  dhh  la  about  SO  fan  abo*e  ids 
lop  i,f  Hit  Tunnel.    A.  thedeepcua  at  the  tennhiaitouare 

-" *  ■■• -"-■  -"I  ban  la  be  — 

ba  aeconipnn 

ilo,  BapL  17.  IBM.  3T-BI  ' 


TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  IIRILLER8,  Ac. 
Wanted,  lauoedlalely.  40  Tunuel  Minor.,  (Coraleb  HI 
Ban  will  M  preferred,)  BO  Driller.,  M  Laborer*  and  two 
eipefieoeed  Mine  Biachanfiha,  on  lb*  Hew  York  and 
llaileia  Railroad,  abonl  flic  milt*  from  the  Ciijr.  Llbual 
wage*  will  ba  gWeu,  ud  each  neynenta  made  sxry  ion 
nlghi.  Apply  al  Mr.  FOWLER'S,  Si.  John'.  Hall,  Prank- 
fori  .tract,  New-York. 

JOHN - 

a,  Phlia 

it  will  ■Ti«t7K<w~YotkV  «*~tf 


SBWaORLBAm  AND  NASHVILLE 
BAI1.RO  Alt. 

NOTICR  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

Tba  Naw-Orieano  and  NaabYtlle  Railroad  Company 
(urlng  decided  to  Miw  ander  crauraet  tlio  Arm  ttlj  mile* 
of  tba  load,  oa  Uw  lata  au  of  Dananbar  nan,  FroouaaJ* 
•ill  ba  reeaared  el  ibalr  Offl.e,  In  in*  Cliy.H*  New-Oi- 
leana,  Iron  tba  IM  or  Norember  lo  tba  1Mb  day  of  IM 
camber  neat,  for  tba  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  tba  ease 

Tha  Superintending  Engtiissr,  R.  9.  Smith,  will  ba  upon 
the  ground  to  fit*  amy  aiplaBaUon  reUuIvelotb*  — 

ner  or  making  PropoeaJa,  and  — "■ ■-''• '- 

bib*  be  raqnlr' 

Of  per*™ 


Thai  part  of  tba ,. , ,  ._.  - 

Fnn  ten  ar  train,  la  perfectly  henllny  tlirouglioni,  and  belnf 
tba  coauwacaneat  of  tba  nuat  extHufn  work  la  tba 
-  '"  m  be  of  g^eat  Importance  m-fJour— ■ 

to  tba  Compear  u  reepon 
...al  will  certainly  be  preferred  la  stranger* 
dnrlnf  tba  future  profnaa  of  tin  road. 

Tba  country  through  which  Dm  Ho*  paaeea  la  general'* 
blab  pin  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

_  >~  U.  1.  RANNEY, 

Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  dr.  K.  Railroa*.  ' 
EoaliiBarOBVie.ll.O.AWTkallroad,  I 

Aui.ii.i83y  it 


Of  aiU 

Faionoa.iii 
Cu  WHiBL.,  Emu,  A 


AJrUCa'  CRLEBBATID  SHOVlUjj, 

SPADHS,  ate. 

SOD  doaena  Anaa:  bach-wrap  and  plain  Shoeete, 

73     do       da      roand-polated  da 

ISO     do       do      cut  khI  Snore  I*  and  Spades, 

100     do       !•      r*c*lM  Soonl.  and  Spades, 

1S»     do       do      ateel  tented  Bpade*. 

Together  with  Pick  Aieo,  Churn  Drills,  and  Crow  Sua, 

Keel  Bolnlad,  mule  Irwu  nalLibury  refined  iroa.    resell* 

by  hie  Am*, 

WiTHERBLL,  AMES  at  CO. 

S  Liberty  ■reel,  New-York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  A  CO. 


RAILROAD  IROBT. 

f  Kalkroad  Iron  of  tba  T  pattern,  but  howled 
by  BOWLAND  at  ABTIN  WALL, 


RAILWAY  IROI. 

tone  oil    Inch  by  |  Inch,)     flat  Bart  \ 


5LS0do.oreaeeIt.il. or  16  1b..  pat  yard,  wlthtba  to- 
nu  nil.  chair.,  ken  and  plna. 

Wrought  Iron  tlmi  of  M,  .33;  and  M  tnrbea  diamine; 
'—  ""— li  or  Railway  Can,  and  of  BO  inchee  dlanetei 

Attarf  9,,  9J,  H,  3,  3j, 3J,  ud  1,  tnclMi dlaatu^r  fo. 
allway  CanandLoeonKMrreaof  patent  Iroa. 

Idlraanrdiity,  to  St^ta  Oo»nrm 

OuniDBaiua,  and  in*  Drawbaci 

A.  A  O.  KALBTOlf. 


.  Soolli  From  atraei,  PhlladelphlB. 
..mple.oiall  rJwdWmM  kind,  of  Bill*, 
radaea,  Uplkei.  and  Splldu  FlaUi.lo  in 
intryanddtaat  Brlttln,  will  be  eibiMl.d  (o 


offioo  in  which  utrtntda  of  30  peraoua  ameniiifoyod, 
aud  able  to  fumuh  13000  caah  rarjitiJ.  Tba  beat  of 
refenmee*  will  ba  given  and  requirni.  Letbara,  wiUi 
ran!  name,  may  ho  tiinmad  M  P.  P.  P.,  Poat  Office, 
New-York,  pontage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attewMK.  Mij-tf 


"cla,  chair,  and  knee- 


R-l  J  Mu' 


Mo.  afj*  Elliabathilteat,  neu-  Blai 
Mew-Ynrb. 
Xjf  RAILROAD    OOHFAMIltS   WDU 


UAILIIOAD  CAI*  WBBBI,.  AAD  1IOXKB 
AND  OTHER  RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 

O"  Alto.  AXLES  furolihed  and  fluad  w  wbaala 
cnmplete  al  the  Jefferson  Cation  ud  Wool  Machine 
factory  and  Foundly.  Paier.o",  A.  J.  All  ordera  ad- 
dre»ed    io    the  .ubaclben    at  Faleraon,  or  »  Wall 

"ee  I,  Nan -York,  will  ba  promptly  aliendedic. 

ll.o,  CAR  SPRINGS. 


PATKBfT   RAILROAD)  SHIP  AND  BOAT 
SPIKES. 

Xt"  The  Troy  Iron  and  Kali  Factory  keep*  conaaaatly 
for  *ule»»eryeiiena)«a  aaaHUaani  of  Wroafht  Splkaa 

•critwr'i  Palenl  Macbhiery,  which  alter  lira  yeara  auc- 
cei.foloper.ilon  and  new  aloio.l  oniranaJ  a.ain  the  Uni- 
ted SMlea  (a*  wall  aa  England,  where  lb*  ■ubaciiber  ob 
Mined  a  Fal4Dl,)ara  found  euparlor  lo  any  «™  oJared 

Railroad  Compute,  may  be  aipplled  wlih  Spike*  h»»- 
iDg  eounteraink  heade  .nliablaioihe  balat  In  Iron  rati*, 

roada  now  In  ptogrea.  In  the  United  Btaue  ai*  fanaDed 
wlih  Spike*  made  ai  the  abort  oamed  laao.y— for  whicn 

morathu  double  any  comaon  iplhe* nadi by ihi  bawi- 

itha  A|eot,Troy,M.Y.,*illl 

"  HENRY  BURDEN,  Aaaat. 

Troe,  N.Y.July,  1011. 

Or  Spike*  are  kept  lor  tale,  at  factory  price.,  by  1. 
LJTown.end,  Alb.ny.andih.  principal  Iron  Mtrch»J«. 
a  Albany  and  Troy  :  S.  I.  Bfr,Kor,a«  Wauratraei  _ 


r,  N.Y.July, 1011. 


rotder.B.e»rly..  pr.cilcihle.aathi 

i  the  dally  Increuingdemendfor  hliBplk, 


Biiil- 

erl.de 
keeppac. 

'kr  BlJllbalPI. 


. ... ....  , ..'arranied  equal,  ifbota-, 

la  principle*  of  eo»tmerlon  and  warkmanahlpio  uy  i 
ported  or  manufacleml  In  lha  UnUod  SwUe;  mrnl 
which  are  emlrelywaw.  aa»n(  which  are  an  Innior 
Cocnpu.,  with  aTeleacnpe  aitached,  by  which  aufaeecj 
he  taken  with  or  without  ih*  u.*  ol  the  inwdle,  wiibp. 


eacopae — and  a  — . — ^ — ,   

attached,  particularly  adapted  to  Railroad  j 

Malheii    '    " 


Ne.  •  Dock  .t,  FblhuMlpMn. 


Ib  reply  in  thy  lnquirle*re(pealnf  the  iuurun 
if.ciure J  by  the*,  ndw  In  uee  on  ibo  Raldmort 
Ullrbad,  I  cheerfully  farnlah  the*  ibafolhr 
nation.     The  whole  n 


eiir  omern  in  ue«,  «~  .™  Imarond  Cumpua  ia  Btipaaaar 
loany  oiherdeKrlpiion  ol  Goniom.icr  thai  we  bar*  yea 
fi-eii  In  laying  ^he  rail,  onihl.  Road. 

Tbla  inatrumem,  more  leeeiitlyiniproied  wlih  a  rarer 
ala*  trleacopa.  In  place  of  the  rane  alghia,  learn  tba 
engine* r  tcarcaly  a*y  thing  to  deilre  In  the  foruurioa  or 
convenience  oiih.  Cumr....,  li  u>  Indeed  ihe  mnticaea 
pleiely  adapted  to  lateral  angle*  of  any  ilmple  BndclM*i^ 
in.iruDienl  that  I  hare  yal  aeen,  and  1  cannot  but  beline 

'  "- -"  cthara  nowlB  Brafbrlaylnrcif 

own,  Ithlnk  It  will  aeaahkrlly 
■r.e,|,]g. 


li  be  iir 
-wid  Tbi 


ralla-*ndfnfaet,whe 


ctfully  Ihyfrl 
KB  P.  STAB 


'ABLER.  Sirp'tofCoiialroclJOii 
of  Battlmora  and  Ohio  Rallmed. 
Fhlledelphla,  February,  1SSB. 
Hartng  for  Ihe  lail  two  yean  made  conauni  uoao- 
Ml.  Young'a  "  Patent  ImproiMt  CompaK,"  1  cu  aaMy 

of  the  kind,  now  In  um,  end  u  .uch  moat  cheerfully  rn  • 
commend  it  lo  Eoflcoei*  and  Bureayora. 

B.  H.  OILL,  Cirli  Eoflnear. 
Oermantown,  February,  ISIS. 
For  a  year  paat  1  hare  u.ed  Ignrun-ienia  mad*  by  kit. 

the  prapartlaaof  a  Theodolke  with  lha  common  L**«l. 
Iconahlar  chete  lnatrumenla  admlrablyca'     '  -    ■  - 


HENRY  ».  CAMPBELL,  Knr.Fhllad. 
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Erie  Railroad. — We  find  in  the  New- 
York  American  of  the  )0th  instant,  tht 
following  announcement  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  construction  of  this  important 
work.    The  Editor  of  the  American  says : — 

"It  it  with  feeling*  of  the  highest  satisfaction 
thU  wc announce  the  important  intelligence,  that 
the  eon iu action  of  this  great  work  wai  commenc- 
ed on  the  morning  of  the  7th  November  instant, 
by  breaking  ground  al  rmriw,  at  the  western  ei- 
trarroty  of  section  No.  MO,  on  the  Delaware  River, 
in  the  village  of  Deposit. 

The  member*  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Director*,  consisting  of  Means.  J. 
G.  Kmf,  P.  G.  SiKgttMM,  Sj8.  Rugfici,  and  W. 
B.  Lawrtncf,  under  whnee  Kuuediaie  charge  tbii 
duty  ni  performed,  report — that  on  the  preceding 
day,  forty  miles  of  the  work  were  put  under  con- 
tract pursuant  to  previous  notice — that  the  sec- 
tion* (44  in  number)  ware  taken  by  twenty-six 
different  contractors,  of  approved  standing  and  tx- 
periona*,  many  of  whom  will  proceed  lo  commence 
the  work  without  delay— and  all  of  whomare  re- 
quired lo  do  so,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  next  month. 

There  were  more  than  seventy  contractors  on 
the  ground,  and  several  oflen  lo  take  the  whole 

The  graduation  of  this  particular  section  is  com- 
paratively the  moat  expensive  of  the  whole  line 
between  the  Hudson  anil  the  Lake, — but  for  that, 
among  Other  reasons,  it  was  selected  by  the  Direc- 
tors as  the  uortioo  first  to  bo  undertaken,  in  order 
to  subject  to  a  severe  teat  the  correctness  of  the 
previous  estimates,    it  ban  resulted  in  erjeohwrc* 


ly  establishing  the  accuracy  or  Judge  Wright, 
who,  in  his  report  to  tile  Legislature,  had  estimt 
this  division  at  $ 9,500  per  mile,  and  nevertheless, 
it  has  been  now  put  under  contract  at  price*  s.'icrt- 
ef  6,500  JoUotj,  and  thai  too  at  a  season  when  the 
prices  of  labor  and  provisions  a  re  unusually  high. 

The  aggregate  saving  in  this  forty  miles  will  be 
between  fifty  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Encouraged  by  this  very  gratifying  result, 
the  intention  of  the  Board  lo  press  forward  the 
work  with  all  practicable  despatch,  and  if  possible, 
to  gel  ready  nnmlier  considerable  section  for 
tracts,  before  the  15lh  of  next  month.  The  last 
lingering  doubts  as  to  the  nmclicabilily  of  complet- 
ing this  great  undertaking  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense, must  now  be  removed,  and  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  the  public  and  the  Stockholders, 
the  flattering  prospects  thus  opened  In  them." 
This  is,  indeed,  an  important  era.  in 
history  of  New-York.  It  is  another  et 
which,  like  that  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  1817,  will  give  new  life 
and  energy  to  the  business  operations 
the  State.  It  will  prove,  and  especially 
to  the  Southern  part  of  the  Stale,  a  : 
freshing,  and  fertilizing  shower,  which 
will  unquestionably  enable  thousands 
reap  golden  harvests,  where  they  have 
heretofore,  with  the  most  unremitting  in- 
dustry, obtained  a  bare  subsistence.  It 
will  cause  a  line  of  flourishing  village 
and  eventually  cities,  to  spring  up — where 
w,  or  recently,  the  howling  wolf  roamed 
large,  committing  his  depredations  upon 
the  adventurous  flocks  of  the  bardy  pioneer 
— and  compete  with  those  brought  into 
istence  by  the  Erie  and  other  Canals.  It 
will  be  to  the  South  partof  ihe  State,  what 
the  Canals  are  to  the  North ;  and,  like  the 
Canal,  it  will  throw  out  its  branches  in 
every  direction,  which  will  afford  lo  the 
neighboring  villages  the  benefits  of  easy 
access ;  and  to  the  stockholders  a  prospect 
of  increased  income.  It  will  enable  the 
farmers  of  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  and 
the  counties  west  of  them,  to  supply  the 
marketed*  this  City  with  fresh  provisions, 
at  prices  satisfactory,  both  to  them,  and  to 
us  j  and  what  ia  of  greater  importance  still, 


to  this  City,  it  will  open  another  ready  ave- 
nue to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  garden  of  the 
world ;  the  produce  of  which,  having  be- 
come too  enormous  to  find  an  outlet  through 
the  other  channels  prepared  for  it,  will,  on 
its  thousand  cars,  come  rolling  down  upon 
us  like  the  mountain  avalanch  ;  producing 
of  itself  an  increase  of  business  on  this 
Island,  little  anticipated,  by  the  thousands 
who  have  looked  on  with  apaihy,  or  doubt, 
or  of  selfish  jealousy,  during  its  early 
history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proud  era  to  those 
who  have  stood  by  it,  wiih  unflinching  de- 
termination, through  its  darkest  days ; 
and  they  will  yet,  we  trust,  realize  their 
mosi  sanguine  hopes  and  anticipations.  Ts> 
those  who  have  doubted  honestly,  we  say, 
go  and  doubt  no  more — and  to  those  whu> 
have  been  telfiih  in  their  opposition,  we  say 
"  go  and  riii  no  more"— against  light,  and] 
the  best  interests  of  the  State. 


Cos  vest  ion,  Intkbkal  Immovemekw, 
kc. — The  delegation  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  New-York,  lo  attend  the  Internal 
Improvement  Convention,  proceeded  on 
Monday  last  to  Utica,  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  interests  of  this  Commer- 
cial Emporium.  The  gentlemen  selected 
to  discharge  that  important  duty,  are  most 
of  them,  we  believe,  either  bow,  or  recently, 
active,  persevering,  and  successful  business 
men.  They  are  intimately  acquainted  with, 
fully  understand,  and  duly  appreciate,  the 
value  and  importance  to  the  city  of  New- 
York, of  those  works,  and  Internal  Improve- 
ments, so  wisely  commenced,  and  so  suc- 
cessfully completed  by  the  Stale — works,  in- 
truth,  which  have  operated  as  a  leaven,  not 
only  upon  our  own  country,  but  also  upon: 
the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  haro  r'vrn  an' 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  improvement,  which 
will  produce  results  as  much  beyond  the  es- 
timate and  calculation  of  even  the  pretext 
moat  mrtguine  and  active  friends  of  the? 
good  work,"  as  we  are  now  advanced  be- 
yond the  fir$t  ttttltmiH  of  the  Ameriennv 
Coiitineni. 
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To  many,  this  may  appear  wild  and  vis-  J 
ionary,  and  even  madness ;  but  if  they  will 
only  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  imagine  the 
increasing  velocity,  and  overwhelming  now- 
er  of  a  mighty  river,  supplied  by  the  streams 
of  a  thousand  bills  drenched  by  the  torrents 
of  an  equinoxial  storm,  not  only  of  a  week, 
but  of  years  continuance,  he  will  then  have 
a  faint  idea  of  the  growing  impulse  through- 
out the  world,  in  favor  of  Internal  Im- 
raovBMsmfe!!! 

This,  even,  is  not  visionary.  It  is  only 
an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject — a  subject, 
indeed,  of  more  importance  to  this,  than  to 
any  other  country  under  the  sun ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  made  as  familiar  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  especially 
to  the  rising  generation,  as  *  household 
words.  • 

Is  proof  required  for  these  opinions? 
Facts,  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  to 
establish  them,  but  we  will  mention  one 
or  two  only— and  first,  the  population  of 
this  city  in  1810,  was  9«,373— im  1325,  it 
was  166,086,  giving  an  increase  of  69,713 
in  fifteen  years,  previous  to  the  completion 
of  the  various  Canals,  and  commencement 
of  the  Railroads. 

Now  contrast  this  statement  with  the 
following,  a  result  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  business,  af- 
forded by  the  Canals  and  Railroads. 

In  1830  the  population  of  the  city  was 
207,631,  and  in  1835,  by  the  census  just  com- 
pleted, it  is  '369,872 ;  showing  an  increase 
in  five  years  of  62,851,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  increase  of  fifteoa  years  as 
shown  above.  Secondly,  we  will  refer  to 
the  line  of  almost  cities,  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie ;  the  progress,  and  indeed  ori- 
gin, of  which,  in  many  instances,  is  mainly, 
if  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  Canals ; 
as  w*ll  as  the  unparalleled  increase  in  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  their  vicinity— an 
increase,  indeed,  of  more  than  ten  times  the 
cost  of  all  the  Canals  in  the  State,  over  and 
above  what  it  would  have  been,  if  they  had 
not  been  built.  Thirdly,  the  unparalleled 
increase  of  population,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity, in  the  great  and  fertile  West—a  pros- 
perity which,  but  for  our  Canals,  would  have 
been  of  the  next,  rather  than  of  the  present 
century. 

)»  Who,  that  takes  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  of  this  whole  subject,  will  not  come  to 
the  same  conclusions  that  we  have,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  country  ?  A  JlU,  all  wi  11  do  it 
sooner  or  later. 

A&  to  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  iajthis  country,  the  evi- 
dences are  increasing  daily ;  and  while  writ- 
ing this  article,  we  find  in  the  Mercantile 
Advertiser,  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
confirms  it  as  to  Germany ;  and  in  another 
column,  will  be  found  similar  evidence  as 
to  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Of  Great 
Britain,  we  need  hardly  speak,  save  in 
a  spirit  of  commendation,  of  the  immense 
aod  aome^oof  works  going  oa,  aad  in  con. 


templation.  They  are  the  besl  evidences  of 
liberal  forecast,  and  public  spirit,  of  the 
English  people. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows,  and 
alludes,  if  we  are  nor  in  error,  to  our  worthy 
citizen,  James  H.  Bell,  Esq.,  now  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Mad  River  Railroad  in 
Ohio. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  gentleman  in 

Leipsic,  to  his  friend  in  this  city,  dated 

Sept.  Slat,  1835. 
"  It  is  with  sincere  regret,  i  see  from  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  M— ,  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  seeing  the  hopes  I 
expressed  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  written 
in  May,  realized,  viz :  to  see  J.  B.  the  lead- 
ing Engineer  of  our  Railroad  from  Leipsic 
to  Dresden.  I  am  the  more  disappointed', 
because  I  think  there  will  be  very  brilliant 
prospects  tor  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
engineer  in  this  country.  The  whole  north 
of  Germany  has  been  seized  with  a  Rail- 
road fever  since  we  set  them  an  example, 
and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
this  whole  country  will  be  covered  with  a 
perfect  net  of  Railroads." 

If,  then,*ur  predictions  are  eventually  to 
be  realized,  how  important  it  is,  that  the 
Convention  at  Utica,  now  in  session, 
should  view  the  subject  in  a  proper  light ; 
and  discard  all  local  or  sectional  feeling; 
and  show  themselves  the  representatives  of 
a  mighty  State,  whose  interest  they  have  at 
heart. 

Their  deliberations  should  be  how  to  ben- 
efit the  greatest  number,  in  the  shortest  peri- 
od, at  the  least  outlay  of  capital;  how  they 
can  most  effectually  promote  those  works 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  advance 
the  interest  and  convenience  of  our  own 
citizens,  also  induce  the  citizens  of  other 
States,  and  especially  of  the  West  and  South, 
to  make  us  their  carriers,  commission  mer- 
chants, shippers,  and  bankers. 

It  is  now  an  established  fact,  that  no  con- 
siderable work  of  improvement  can  be  com- 
pleted in  any  part  of  the  Union,  which  will 
not  in  some  degree  benefit  New- York  ;  yet 
it  is  important  that  our  own  works  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  meet,  if  possible,  and 
correspond  with  those  made  in  other  States ; 
and  highly  important  that  we  should  open 
avenues  which  will  compete  successfully 
wij&h  any  of  our  rival  neighbors. 


Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad— 
Breaking  Ground,  &c. — We  have  received 
a  very  polite  invitation  from  the  President 
of  this  Company,  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  breaking  ground,  which  is  to  take  place 
on  the  18th  instant.  We  need  hardly  say, 
that  we  should  be  highly  gratified  to  ac- 
cept of  the  invitation ;  and  to  participate 
in  the  pleasure,  which  the  ceremony  will 
undoubtedly  afford  to  those  who  have,  with 
so  much  perseverance,  pursued  this  noble 
object,  which  will  now,  beyond  all  Question, 
be  speedily  accomplished. 

Judging  from  the  Report  of  the  Commit, 
tee,  which*  with  the  Act  of  Ineorporatioe-*- 
and  a  moat  liberal  one  it  is  toe— hsssfltn 
t*e*  received-— tbt#  Read*  conatcttd,  as  it 


will  be,  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  passing  through  the  most  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  and  enterprising  part  of 
Connecticut,  will  most  assuredly  become  an 
exeeedingly  'valuable  investment.  It  is 
truly  surprising  to  learn  the  amount  of 
business  which  is  now  done  on  the  line  of 
this  Road ;  but  more  so  to  reflect  what  it 
will  be  when  this  Read  shall  have  been  a 
few  years  in  successful  operation. 

Irs  whole  route  is  along  the  water  courses, 
*aad  its  greatest  inclination  is  under  85  feet 
per  mile,  and  its  average  under  12  feet, 
with  an  abundance  of  materials  along  its 
route  for  its  construction. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  whole  country  is  be- 
coming checkered  with  Railroads.  Bos- 
ton has  its  Providence,  its  Lowell,  and  its 
Worcester  Railroads ;  and  Worcester,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  a  point  of  radiation,  and  will 
soon  have  its  Norwich,  its  Springfield,  and, 
at  nojlistant  day,  its  Many,  Railroads; 
whilst  each  of  these  wiM  give  rise  to  other* 
of  less  extent,  but  not  of  lets  utility,  to  the 
flourishing  villages,  and  rapidly  improving  ' 
country,  to  be  benefitted  by  them. 

It  appears,  by  the  report,  that  the  first 
charter  was  for  a  Canal ;  hut  on  discover 
ing  the  superiority ;  of  Railroads— and  it 
would  be  very  singular  if  the  people  of 
Connecticut  did  not  make  that  discovery— 
the  Canal  project  was  abandoned,  and  a 
Railroad  substituted.    By  this  change  the 
immense  water  power  is  preserved,  and 
the  facilities  for  travel  and  transportation * 
greatly  increased;   whilst  with  a  Canal, 
much  of  the  former  would  be  destroyed/ 
and  of  the  latter,  transportation  only  would 
be  benefitted. 

There  are  instances,  undoubtedly,  where 
Canals  are  preferable ;  but  since  the 
American  people  have  become  so  much  of 
a  locomotive  race,  and  so  impat  ient  of  control 
and  delay,  it  has  become  highly  essential 
that  the  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
should  at  once  combine  the  advantages  of 
speed,  and  capacity  for  transportation — at 
low  rates. 

Of  the  certain,  and  immense  reduction 
of  expense  of  transportation  on  Railroads, 
we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Experience, 
in  other  modes  of  transportation,  will  bear 
us  out  in  saying  the*  such  improvements 
will  yet,  and  soon,  be  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Railroads,  and  its  machinery,  as, 
in  fifteen  years,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation more  than  one  half. 

it  would,  indeed,  be  singular  if  the  first 
projectors  and  makers  of  Railroads,  war* 
to  jump  at  once  to  a  state  of  perfection  to 
the  art  $  whilst  the  developments  of  the  ad- 
vantages, and  the  improvement  in  Canals, 
have  been  going  on  for  ages ;  and  in  arri- 
ving at  the  present  condition  of  steamboats, 
the  united  and  devoted  efforts  of  many  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  world  have  been  en- 
gaged for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ceatnry. 

The  field,  for  imptovemaat  in,  in  ear 
opinion,  far  freaatt  in  lafliosala,  and  it* 
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machinery,  than  in  steamboats;  and  yet 
we  see  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  in  the  latter,  reduced, 
in  a  few  years,  from  $10  to  $8— #6  $4— $3 
$%  and  even  to  $1,  from  New- York  to 
Albany.  At  the  last  named  price,  very  little 
profit  can  be  made;  but  at  #2—  or  one  fifth 
of  the  first  prices,  and  in  less  too  than  30 
years,  from  the  first  introduction  of  steamr 
boats  on  the  Hudson — fortunes  could  be 
made  in  carrying  passengers  to  Albany. 

If,  then,  such  reductions  have  been  made 
in  8 team  boats,  why  may  we  not  also  an- 
ticipate corresponding  improvements,  and 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  transportation 
on  Railroads? 

The  following  extract  and  summary  of 
the  report  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
route,  the  road,  and  its  prospects. 

The  wonderful  improvements  of  a  few 
years  past,  justify  us  in  anticipating  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  there  will  be 
one  continued  line  of  Railroad  from  Maine 
to  New-Orleans,  and  the  physical  structure 
of  the  country  seems  to  point  out  the  vallies 
of  those  streams  leading  to  Norwich,  as  the 
true  route  for  this  link  of  the  great  chain  of 
communication. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  appears — 

1.  That  the  route  of  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad  is  a  direct  route  to 
Worcester,  by  the  vallies  of  rivers— with  a 
country  in  every  respect  favorable,  with  an 
elevation  to  be  overcome  in  no  point  more 
than  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  the  average 
elevation  of  11  77-100  feet  per  mile — and 
that  the  materials  of  construction  are  at 
hand,  and  the  expense  would  be  unusually 
small. 

2.  That  within  five  miles  of  the  route 
there  are  seventy-five  cotton  manufactories, 
twenty-seven  woollen  mills,  about  one  hun- 
dred stores,  and  numerous  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  paper,  &c. — that  the 
number  of  cotton  spindles  employed  in  the 
two  counties  in  Connecticut  through  which 
this  Railroad  passes,  is  officially  ascertained 
to  be  106,220,  beiffg  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  the  eutire  cotton  manufactories  of 
the  State,  and  that  there  is  probably  nearly 
an  equal  amount  in  the  county  of  Worces- 
ter, and  that  there  is  not,  in  any  part  of 
this  country,  a  region  so  abounding  in  man. 
utactures  as  bn  the  borders  of  this  route. 

3.  That  the  present  amount  of  transpor- 
tation to  market  from  towns  very  near  and 
on  the  borders  of  this  route,  is  at  least 
equal  to  30,000  tons  annually  transported 
through  the  entire  route,  and  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  transportation  from 
towns  on  the  borders  of  tne  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  from  Boston  and  from 
the  country  north  of  Worcester. 

4.  That  there  is  unoccupied  water-power, 
on  and  near  the  borders  or  this  route,  ascer- 
tained by  survey  to  be  not  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  carry  1,000,000  spindles. 

5.  That  tnere  are  in  various  places,  on 
and  near  the  route,  valuable  stone  quarries 


to  any  now  in  use  in  this  country. 

6.  That  the  Railroad  from  Norwich  to 
Worcester,  and  from  Worcester  to  Boston, 
pass  through  the  most  populous  part  of  this 
country,  and  that  the  counties  through 
which  these  Railroads  will  pass,  exclusive 
of  the  county  embraced  by  Boston,  contained 
in  »SS6  a  population  tY$7f,ftt,  mod  that 


there  is  a  population  north  of  Worcester, 
and  of  the  Railroad  from  Boston  to  Worces- 
ter, which  would  find  tbis  the  the  most 
direct  route  to  New- York,  not  less  than 
250,000,  exclusive  of  Boston. 

7.  That  the  route  bv  Railroad  from  Bos- 
ton to  Worcester  and  Norwich,  and  thence 
by  steamboat  to  New- York,  is  100  miles  by 
Railroad,  and  130  by  steamboat ;  and  when 
completed,  the  passage  may  be  made  in  16 
hours,  and  is  the  best  existing  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  New. York,  being  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  most  direct,  and  rapid. 

8.  That  the  route  from  Boston  to  Nor- 
wich may  be  readily  reduced  to  88  miles — 
that  Norwich  is  within  three  miles  as  near 
New-York  as  Stonington — and  the  route 
from  Boston  by  way  of  Norwich  to  New- 
York  would  be  as  near  as  by  way  of  Sto- 
nington. 

0.  If  a  Railroad  is  constructed  on  Long 
Island,  the  distance  from  Norwich  to  its 
termination  is  28  miles,  and  from  Stoning- 
ton 25  miles,  enabling  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  Railroad  to  avail  themselves 
equally  well  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
road. 

10.  That  a % Railroad  constructed  on  the 
borders  of  Long  Island  Sound,  would  ac- 
commodate the  long  travel,  and  would  re- 
ceive an  immense  amount  of  local  travel — 
it  being  estimated  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers annually  passing  in  the  steamboats 
and  the  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Sound 
is  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  that  the  distance  from  Norwich  to  New- 
York  is  ISO  miles,  and  from  Stonington  to 
New- York,  including  two  ferries,  is  122 
miles. 

11.  That  by  the  extension  of  the  Railroad 
communication  to  Lowell,  and  thence  farther 
north  and  east,  every  part  of  the  chain  is 
benefitted,  and  this  part  greatly  improved. 

12.  That  the  extension  of  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and 
thence  to  Albany,  by  opening  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  affording  a  Railroad 
communication  with  the  interior  of  New- 
York  and  the  West,  will  add  to  the  revenue 
of  this  Railroad. 

Hudson  and  Delaware  Railroad,  or 
the  Effects  of  Internal  Improvement** — The 
following  exceedingly  well  written — and 
nothing  more  just  and  true — communica- 
tion is  from  the  Newburgh  Gazette,  of  31st 
ult. 

It  refers  to  a  circumstance,  in  relation  to 
which  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  had,  in 
the  fall  of  1880,  an  argument  with  a  worthy 
citizen  of  Newburgh,  who  contended  that 
"  the  attempt  to  introduce  Towboats,  in  the 
place  of  slopps,  to  do  the  freigliting  busi- 
ness of  that  flourishing  village,  would 
prove  a  failure."  He  insisted  that  steam>  and 
tow-boats  could  never  compete  with  sloops 
for  freight ;  whilst  it  was  contended  by  us 
that  they  would  eventually  supersede  sloops 
for  most  kinds  of  freight,  as  much  as  they 
had  then  superseded  them  for  passengers. 
yfet9  we  not  correct  ?  Let  the  citizens  of 
Newburgh  answer. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  exult 
in  the  so  speedy  fulfilment  of  our  predic. 
Hon ;  nor  that  we  should  express  our  satis- 
faction at  the  highly  flattering  prospect 
which  greets  us,  of  the  certain  completion 
of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Railroad. 

Tnts  Raiiroad  was  one  of  the  very  first 


which  came  under  our  observation,  when 
we  commenced  the  Journal ;  and  although, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  business,  aside  from 
that  of  the  Journal,  we  may  have  seemed 
to  loose  sight  of  it,  we  have  never  doubted 
its  importance  to  Newburgh,  and  shall  here- 
after take  much  pleasure  in  contributing 
our  mite  in  this,  our  only  possible  mode, 
towards  its  completion. 

The  annexed  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of 
the  Company,  which  is  composed  of  gentle: 
men  who  will  make  the  Road— of  gentle- 
men who  will  not  permit  it  to  be  Canap- 
harie-ized — if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. 

0C5"  It  is  but  just  five  years  since  our 
enterprising  neighbor,  Christopher  Reeve, 
first  applied  Steam  to  the  transportation  of 
produce  and  merchandize  between  this 
village  and  New- York.  It  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  hazardous  experiment,  and  one 
that  must  certainly  fail,  and  brine  ruin 
upon  its  projector.  Such  was  the  universal ' 
opinion  at  that  time,  and  men  could  not 
see  how  a  person  of  Mr-  Reeve's  sagacity, 
and  experience  in  business,  could  embarfc 
in  a  scheme  so  wild  and  visionary.  If  any 
one  had  foretold  that  in  five  years  we  should 
have  five  Steamboats  of  the  first  class,  en* 
gaged,  and  successfully  engaged,  in  the 
business  of  transportation,  actually  bear- 
ing away  the  palm  of  speed  and  superio- 
rity from  the  best  boats  on  the  river,  he 
would  have  been  deemed  a  madman  at 
least,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  day  would 
have  sighed  over  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
frailty  of  poor  human  nature.  Yet  we  ac- 
tually see  these  predictions  realized,  and 
more  than  realized,  every  hour  that  we 
live ;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  there 
are  none  now  so  bold  as  to  foretell  with  any 
thing  like  certainty  or  truth  what  the  next 
five  years  will  bring  forth  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  should  the  country  happily 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  those  calami- 
ties which  baffle  human  foresight,  and  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  human  exertion. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  none  of  us  who 
I  can  properly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
our  position  — the  advantages  of  a  free 
country,  acting  under  the  influence  and 
impulse  of  a  popular  government,  where 
individual  enterprise  and  exertion  are  left 
to  the  free  enjoyment  of  a  fair  field,  and 
the  unlimited  scope  of  its  own  native  en- 
ergy. it We  are  to  apt  too  compare  our 
country  with  others— to  liken  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live,  with 
the  semi- barbarous  and  gloomy  eras  that 
have  gone  before  us,  a  no  to  measure  our 
advancement  in  the  useful  arts,  and  jhe 
work  of  public  improvement,  with  the  slow 
and  sluggish  progress  ot  those  nations  who, 
never  have  enjoyed  our  peculiar  advantages. 
In  countries  where  wealth  is  unequally 
distributed,  and  where  aristocratic  laftvs  ana 
institutions  of  government  operate  to  make 
the  rich  man  richer  and  tfce  poor  man 
poorer,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  thr£ 
accumulation  of  capital  is  slow,  compared 
with  what  it'must  be  in^  a  country  wliera 
wealth  is  continually  changing,  ar,d*  its 
distribution  measurably  equal,  and  where 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  government 
place  men  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and 
where  there  is  no  superiority,  but  that 
which  springs  from  superior  talents  and  in- 
dustry. With  us  surplus  capital  is  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  uiteroal  improvement 
and  other  objects  of  public  and  .universal 
usefulness ;  wtyU  in  the  mpnarchie/an* 
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despotisms  of  the  Old  World  it  is  wasted 
in  desolating  wais,  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  and  the  prostration  of  human 
industry,  in  the  construction  of  works  of 
defence,  and  the  erection  of  monuments  of 
art,  which  minister  to  the  pride  and  pam- 
per the  vanity  of  the  few,  without  meliora- 
ting, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  condition 
of  the  many.  We  have  no  privileged 
classes  who  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
public  burdens.  We  have  no  pensioned, 
pampered  idlers,  who  live  upon  the  labors 
and  industry  of  their  fellows.  We  have 
no  wars,  and  but  few  works  of  public  de- 
fence. We  maintain,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  army,  and,  for  our  extensive  com- 
mercial marine,  a  limited  navy.  We  have 
no  public  debt,  and  pay  neither  taxes  nor 
tythes,  but  we  are  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  equal  laws,  equal  rights,  and  under  in- 
stitutions of  our  own  creation.  We  have 
the  cheapest  government  now  existing,  or 
that  ever  did  exist.  Our  population  arc  all 
producers,  actively  and  eagerly  engaged  in 
the  acquisition  of  property,  and  contribu- 
ting by  their  exertions  to  enlarge  the  volume 
of  wealth  and  capital. 

It  is  this  immense  increase  of  capital, 
uniting  with  that  which  flows  in  upon  us 
from  foreign  countries,  that  is  constructing 
our  Railroads  and  opening  our  Canals, 
building  our  cities  and  villages,  and  opera- 
ting to  advance  the  price  of  real  estate 
of  every  description ;  and  unless  our  pros- 
pects and  prosperity  are  marred  by  some 
unforeseen  and  untoward  accident,  new 
works  of  internal  improvement  will  be 
projected  and  executed,  new  cities  and  vil- 
lages will  be  called  into  existence,  and 
real  estate  increase  in  value  far  beyond  its 
present  prices. 

Unless  our  surplus  wealth  can  find  em- 
ployment in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  the 
construction  of  public  works,  in  new  fields 
of  commercial  adventure,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  manufactures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  to  become  of  it.  Men  will  not  bury  their 
money  in  the  holes  and  caverns  of  the 
earth,  or  hide  it  in  the  depths  of  the  deep 
sea.  While  the  country  was  oppressed 
with  a  heavy  public  debt,  and  individuals 
were  borne  down  with  similar  embarrass- 
ments, it  was  more  easy  to  lend  than  to 
borrow  money,  but  the  times  are  strangely 
out  of  joint  in  this  particular,  and  those 
that  have  money  to  loan  are  sadly  perplex. 
ed  to  find  borrowers.  The  national  debt 
has  been  extinguished,  and  the  State  is 
offering   eight   or  nine  per  cent,  for  the 

Srivilege  of  paying  off  its  Canal  loans, 
londs  and  mortgages  have  been  erased 
from  the  public  records  by  thousands,  and 
it  is  far  more  common  to  find  men  searching 
for  the  debt  to  apply  the  means,  than  the 
means  to  pay  the  dent.  The  reign  of  the 
Sharks  and  Shylocks  seems  fast  hastening 
o  its  close,  and  men  of  moderate  means 
may  now  venture  into  the  money  market, 
and  not  become  a  prey  to  the  tpoUer. 

Such  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  the 
opinion  that  real  estate  in  this  vicinity  has 
not  by  any  means  reached  its  maximum 
va/ae ;  and  these  reflections  will  also  ex- 
hibit in  part  the  basis  of  our  faith  when 
we  express  our  sincere  belief  that  the  Hud- 
son and  Delaware  Railroad  will  be  com. 
pleted  and  put  in  operation  in  far  less  time 
than  that  limited  by  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion.   We  confess  we  are  exceedingly  grati- 
fied at  the  manner  in  which  the  Company 
has  been  organized,  and  we  regard  it  as  an 
especial  subject  of  congratulation  that  the 
stock  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  own 
cuixens,  and  its  management  coqfi<J«d  to  J 


the  individuals  who  compose  the  present 
Board  of  Directors.  Had  the  stock  been 
taken  by  the  jobbers  and  speculators,  men 
who  would  have  used  the  scrip  as  black- 
legs use  the  cards,  to  cheat  and  deceive  the 
unwary,  regardless  of  the  ends  and  objects 
of  the  charter,  or  had  it  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  mere  strangers,  men  who  had  no 
concern  with  our  intercuts,  and  had  no 
hearts  for  our  prosperity,  with  the  case  of 
the  Canajoharie  and  Catskill  Road  fresh 
in  our  recollection,  we  certainly  should 
have  had  some  fears  for  the  result.  But 
now  that  the  capital  is  within  our  own  con- 
trol, and  with  ample  means  of  our  own  to 
carry  the  project  forward  to  its  final  com- 
pletion, we  consider  the  construction  of  the 
Road  an  event  which  no  longer  admits  of  a 
doubt.  The  question  hereafter  will  not  be 
whether  the  Road  will  be  made,  but  where 
it  will  be  located,  and  what  is  the  shortest 
time  possible  in  which  it  can  be  put  under 
contract  and  completed.  The  interest  taken 
in  the  successful  issue  of  the  project  is  not 
confined  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  was  not  amongst  the 
least  gratifying  circumstance  which  occur- 
red at  the  election  for  Directors  to  witness 
the  presence  of  numerous  and  respectable 
delegations  from  Walden,  Washingtonvilie, 
Montgomery,  Phillipsburgh  and  Middle, 
town,  tendering  their  hearty  aid  and  co-op- 
eration should  the  line  of  the  Road  fall  any 
where  near  those  flourishing  villages. 

We  think  also  that  the  selection  of  the 
present  Board  of  Directors  is  another  earn- 
est of  the  speedy  construction  of  the  work. 
It  was  well  remarked  in  our  hearing  the 
other  day,  that  the  Board  combines  within 
itself  more  sterling  talent — more  real  Sub- 
stantial wealth,  persevering  energy,  and 
uutiring  industry,  than  any  similar  body 
of  men  selected  for  a  similar  purpose  with- 
in the  county  of  Orange.  We  all  know 
that  the  gentlemen  are  largely  interested 
in  the  stock,  and  that  they  have  within 
themselves  ample  means  to  make  every 
foot  of  the  Road  without  interfering  witn 
or  interrupting  any  of  their  other  pursuits. 
Their  high  character  for  honor  and  probity 
is  unquestioned,  and  their  enterprising  spir- 
it, and  successful  industry,  is  exhibited  and 
made  manifest  in  the  numerous  works  of 
substantial  improvement  commenced  and 
consummated  in  our  vicinity  within  the  last 
five  years.  Amongst  the  Directors  will  be 
found  the  projectors  and  early  advocates  of 
the  Road  when  its  success  was  doubtful — 
who  have  clung  to  the  project  and  cherish- 
ed the  hope  of  its  ultimate  accomplishment, 
through  every  change  of  good  andjevil  for- 
tune. It  is  an  effort  in  every  way  worthy 
of  their  genius  and  enterprize,  and  the  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Railrord  Company, 
held  at  the  Orange  Hotel  on  Saturday 
evening,  94th  inst.,  the  following  officers 
were  chosen,  viz : 

Thomas  Poweel.  President ;  J.  W.  Kiriv- 
els,  Vice  President ;  John  Ledtard,  Trea- 
surer; James G. Clinton, Secretary;  D.W. 
Bate,  Esq.,  Attorney  and  Counsellor. 

The  Directors  have  taken  measures  to  se-> 
cure  the  immediate  services  of  a  distinguish- 
ed engineer,  for  the  location  of  the  route. 

Railroads.— The  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser says — We  remarked  a  few  days  since 
upon  the  changes  about  to  be  produced,  by 
the  introduction  of  Railroads,  on  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  commercial  cities.  The 
channels  of  communication,  instead  of  de- 
pending as  heretofore  upon  the  course  of 
rivers  which  intersect  the  various  comraer-  j 


cial  countries,  will  be  determined  and  es- 
tablished, by  the  enterprise  of  those  cities 
which  have  the  foresight  to  seize  first  upon 
the  routes  which  the  face  of  the  soil  ad- 
mits of  being  established.  We  alluded  in 
those  remarks  more  particularly  to  the  im- 
provements, of  this  description,  likely  to  be 
introduced  in  this  country.  The  same 
questions  present  themselves  with  equal 
force  in  Europe.  A  French  Journal,  just 
received,  contains  the  following  informa- 
tion, under  date  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

"  If  our  information  is  correct,  great  and 
powerful  rivalships  are  about  to  take  place 
in  the  sphere  of  internal  improvements. 
Several  companies  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  Bavaria  and  its  bankers,  have  formed 
the  project  of  making  a  Railroad  from 
Bamberg  to  Leipsic,  so  as  to  unite  the  Elbe 
with  the  Danube,  by  means  of  the  canal  of 
Bavaria,  thereby  giving  to  Hamburg  the 
supply  of  colonial  goods  to  all  Germany. 
Another  company,  among  the  members  of 
which  figure  several  great  houses  of  Stras. 
burgh  and  Metz,  have  a  protect  of  estab 
lishing  a  Railroad  from  Stras  burgh  and 
Metz  to  Sarrebruck,  for  the  conveyance  of 
coal,  provided  the  Bavarian  government  will 
undertake  to  continue  the  Road,in  connexion 
with  the  neighboring  states  from  Sarre- 
bruck to  Maycnce,  so  as  to  unite  Metz  and 
Strasburgh  with  the  canal  of  Maine  and 
Central  Germany,  thus  excluding  from  the 
commercial  movement  of  Germany,  all  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Belgium  and  Holland  on  one 
side,  and  Baden  and  Wurtemburg  on  the 
other.  However  active  the  undertakes  of 
this  project  may  be,  a  serious  opposition  is 
already  prepared.  It  consists  of  an  under- 
taking to  establish  the  Canal  of  the  Black 
Forest,  which  will  have  for  its  object  to 
unite  the  North  Sea  with  the  Rhine  at  Kehl, 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Canal  of 
Monsieur,  and  with  Lake  Constance  and 
Upper  Italy  by  a  Canal  which  the  Company 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Black  Forest  are  about 
to  undertake.  The  funds  of  this  last  Com. 
pany  are  secured  by  several  houses  of  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels  and  Cologne.  Such  are 
the  facts,  and  such  the  projects  which  agi- 
tate the  world  of  industry.  We  undertake 
only  to  be  its  historian,  leaving  it  for  the 
future  to  decide  which  of  these  great  rival 
enterprises  will  obtain  the  victory."      i 

We  transcribe  this  passage  from  a  foreign 
journal,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  same  sort  of  rival  ship  in  this  species  cf 
improvement  has  sprung  up  in  Europe, 
which  exists  in  this  country.  The  works 
above  mentioned  are  but  a  part  of  the  pro- 
jects which  we  see  from  time  to  time  men 
tioned  in  the  European  papers.  In  regard 
to  the  class  of  improvements  which  will 
obtain  the  victory,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing  that  in  most  tases  Railroads 
will  decidedly  take  the  precedence  over  Ca- 
nals, and  chiefly  for  two  reasons,  one,  that 
Railroads  have  a  wider  range  in  the  choice 
of  their  route,  not  being  confined  to  chan- 
nels in  which  a  large  body  of  water  can  be 
made  to  flow,  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
most  decisive,  that  besides  being  a  channel 
for  commerce,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  chan- 
nel for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  in 
a  mariner  so  far  superior  to  every  other 
mode  of  conveyance,  as  to  give  it  the  mo- 
nopoly of  travelling,  and  in  consequence, 
to  afford  it  the  richest  source  of  income. 

Railroads,  it  is  true,  as  hitherto  conduct- 
ed, have  not  been  able  to  transport  goods 
at  so  low  a  rate  of  expense  as  canals. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  fact,  that  an  economical  mode  of  trans- 
portation has  never  yet  been  adopted  on  the 
great  public  Railroads.     The  reason  is, 
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that  the  transport  of  passengers  on  ail  these 
Railroads  has  been  the  leading  object,  and 
the  conveyance  of  merchandize  a  subordi- 
nate one.  A  different  system  may  undoubt- 
edly, and  will  be  introduced,  by  which  mer- 
chandize shall  be  conveyed  at  a  compara- 
tively slow  rate,  with  engines  of  a  different 
construction,  of  less  speed  and  greater  pow- 
er, to  travel  in  the  night  only,  leaving  the 
Road  free  for  passengers  in  the  day  time. 
Travelling  by  night  on  Railroads  is  unsafe 
only  because  it  is  rapid.  If  engines  be  so 
constructed  as  to  reduce  their  speed,  and 
increase  in  the  same  proportion  the  weight 
of  the  load  which  they  are  capable  of  mov- 
ing, they  may  travel  by  night  with  perfect 
safety,  and  may  convey  those  loads  with  as 
little  cost,  as  loads  of  the  same  magnitude 
on  Canals.  Such  we  believe  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  future  experience.  Railroads  will 
therefore  possess  the  double  advantage  of 
rapidity  of  conveyance  when  quickness  of 
movement  is  desired,  and  of  cheapness 
whenever  a  saving  of  time  is  unimportant. 
It  will  consequently  possess  the  advantage 
of  deriving  an  income  from  both  these  sour- 
ces, and  of  combining  at  the  same  places 
the  facilitates  of  business  resulting  from 
both,  and  will  therefore  in  a  great  measure 
supersede  an  improvement  which  possesses 
but  one,  and  that  the  least  important  of 
these  advantages* 

The  preceding  remarks  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
pubiishhed  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
Union.  The  writer  judges  the  future  by 
the  past — and  he  is  correct  in  saying,  or 
rather  in  shouting,  that  great  and  important 
improvements  are  yet  to  be,  and  certainly 
will  be,  made  in  the  use  of  Railroads. 

They  are  yet  altogether  in  their  infancy — 
not  more  advanced  in  their  progression  than 
Canals  were  a  century  ago.  They  will, 
however,  advance  more  rapidly  than  Ca- 
nals have  done ;  and  in  twenty  years,  the 
transportation  on  them  of  most  articles  will 
be  more  rapid,  more  sure,  more  safe,  and  less 
txpensive,  than  on  Canals — and  what  is  of 
vast  importance  to  this  country,  they  will 
traverse  it  in  all  directions,  bringing  every 
part  of  til  country  comparatively  near 
market— and  easy  of  access. 

_  According  to  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  the 
tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads, for  the  year. ending  on  the  31st  ult., 
amount  to  about  690,000  dollars  —  nearly 
double  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  works  of  Pennsylvania 
are  becoming  more  and  more  productive.    • 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir — My  attention  waa  forcibly  drawn  to 
the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Suspension  Bridges,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  his  liberal  and  magnificient 
design  of  erecting  such  a  structure  at  the 
Fulton  Ferry.  The  views  of  that  gentle- 
man are  worthy  of  the  enlightened  state  of 
the  arts,  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance- 
ments of  the  age ;  and  although  the  measure 
he  proposes  has  elicited  no  public  attention, 
that  I  at  this  distance  am  aware  of,  it  has 
doubtless  made  a  permanent  ^impression  up- 
>  on  the  minds  of  those  within  whose  pecu- 
liar province  it  falls. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  any  thing?  in 
addition  to  tne  subject  of  his  communica* 


tion;  but  as  it  is  connected,  in  my  mind,  with 
the  design  of  this  paper,  a  recurrence  to  it 
serves  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  a  notice 
of  a  Bridge  upon  a  new  plan,  which  the  in- 
ventor is  about  to  patent,  and  which,  to  my 
view,  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  site  of  the  Fulton  Ferry,  whilst  its 
general  application  would  not  be  less  profit- 
able in  minor  constructions. 

A  Bridge  of  the  form  that  I  am  about  to 
speak  of,  may  be  termed  (without  impropri- 
ety, ( suppose,) a  Suspension  Bridge;  but  the 
important  point  on  which  I  differ  from  those 
at  present  known,  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  continuous  bars  of  wrought  iron, 
instead  of  chains  made  up  of  links ;  thu& 
(ceteris  paribus,  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  metal  one  half,  and  probably  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  five,  and  also]  enabling 
the  architect  to  extend  his  bars  much  more 
tensely  than  can  be  done  with  chains  in  the 
present  mode)  of  erection.  Indeed,  in  a 
span  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  the  tension  can  be  given  so  as  to 
present  but  a  slight  departure  from  a  straight 
line,  and  the  curvature  will  be  nothing  more 
than  that  which  results  from  the'  elasticity 
of  the  metallic  bars  themselves. 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  these  bars,  at  their 
extremities,  and  to  pass  them  over  abut- 
ments (and  peers  where  they  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  breadth  of  the  stream,)  in  a 
manner  no  wise  different  from  the  usual 
chain-fastenings ;  but  as  they  will  assume 
but  a  very  slight  curve  from  sagging,  com- 
pared with  the  catenarian  curve,  which 
gives  a  corresponding  obstruction  to  the 
waterway,  unless  the  suspension  towers 
have  considerable  elevation,  these  abut- 
ments will  be  required  to  be  raised  but  to 
a  moderate  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  thus  reducing  to  a  great  extent  the 
cost  of  a  bridge  in  all  situations,  and  de- 
monstrating the  practicability  of  its  erec- 
tion on  sites  where  otherwise  the  expense 
would  not  admit  of  them  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  in  some,  most  probably,  never. 

Moreover,  a  Bridge  of  this  construction 
may  be  provided  with  a  draw,  upon  a  plan, 
which  I  believe,  is  equally  novel  and  inge- 
nious. This  is  to  elevate  the  two  piers, 
inclosing ,  the  draw,  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  pass  tne  tallest  vessel  that  may  apply,  and 
over  these  to  extend  a  second  series  of  the 
continuous  bars, terminating  in  braces,which 
may  be  securely  fastened  in  various  ways  at 
the  ends.  The  moveable  floor  is  suspended 
from  these  by  pendulous  rods,  whose  upper 
extremities  are  attached  to  the  axles  of  two 
or  more  flanged  or  grooved  wheels,  ply- 
ing upon  the  upper  series  of  bars  in  such 
manner  that  when  the  draw  is  closed,-  the 
wheels  repose  in  the  midway  of  the  open- 
ing, and  as  it«is  opened,  recede  pari  passu, 
with  the  floor  towards  the  pier.  If  a  Bridge 
on  this  plan  were  built  at  a  point  of  great 
thoroughfare,  an  accessary  pathway  for  foot 
passengers  might  be  made  by  a  stairway 
over  the  summits  of  the  piers,  while  the 
opening  of  the  draw  would  only  obstruct 
the  passage  of  vehicles. 

In  addition  Ito  economy  of  construction, 
the  inventor  thinks  it  is  an  important  fea- 
ture, that  if  any  parts  need  renewal,  they 
may  be  removed  without  impairing  the 
strength,  and  replaced  by  others,  and  thus 
the  whole  structure  be  consecutively  renew- 
ed, like  the  gradual  absorption  and  deposi- 
tion of  the  particles  of  the  living  frame. 

It  waa  not  my  purpose  to  say  more  (nor 
indeed  so  much )  of  the  form  of  this  Bridge 
at  present.  Tnat  objections  may  b«r  sug- 
gested against  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  I 
think  they Two  all  susceptible  of  removal  or 
obvintion,  and  none  can  apply  that  do  not 


attach  with  mnch  greater  iorce  to  Chain 
Bridges,  whose  utility  and  adaptability  to 
the  most  critical  and  difficult  situations  are 
not  now  matters  of  question.  My  object 
was  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  those-  of 
your  readers  who  are  more  qualified  by  their 
habits  and  experience  to  judge  of  its  claims, 
and  perhaps  to  draw  forth  their  opinions. 

*      S.  M. 

Baltimore,  March  12tb,  1825.      "~  ***  * 

Accompanying  this  communication  we 
received  drawings  of  two  forms  of  this 
Bridge,  both  intended  for  draws,  and  one 
in  illustration  of  the  stairway,  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. They  were  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, yet  they  are  at  the  service  of  any 
gentleman  who  may  desire  to  examine  them. 
The  plan  certainly  has  novelty,  if  no  other 
merit  for  its  recommendation — and  we  ask 
for  it  an  attentive  perusal. 


Queries  to  Engineer**. — We  have  been 

requested  to  submit  the  following  queries 

to  the  consideration  of  Engineers,  and  to 

request  replies  to  them  through  the  Journal. 

1st,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is 
preferable  for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  to  thrtt  of  stationary,  upon  a  straight 
fine  of  Railroad,  the  distance  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  cost  for  construction  the 
same  in  both  cases,  the  freight,  passeugers, 
and  as  many  as  can  be  transported  upon  a 

§ood  permanent  double  tract,  upon  a  level 
load? 

2d,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is  pre- 
ferable for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  upon  a  curved  line,  say  1000  feet 
radius,  to  that  of  stationary  power,  by 
making  the  curves  between  the  planes  of  a 
smaller  radius,  say  500  feet,  and  the  planes 
for  stationary  power  on  straight  line,  dis- 
tance, cost,  and  transportation,  as  before 
mentioned  ? 

3d,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is  pre. 
ferable  for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  to  that  of  stationary,  as  in  the  1st 
and  2d  question,  provided  the  transportation 
is  only  half  the  Road  is  capable  of  doing  ? 

4th,  What  rate  of  ascent  per  mile  is  pre- 
ferable for  the  use  of  locomotive  steam 
power,  to  that  of  stationary,  as  in  the  1st. 
2dj  and  3d  questions,  with  the  exception  of 
passengers,  as  freight  and  transporting  pro- 
duce and  merchandize  ? 

5th,  What  extra  distance  is  equal,  by 
going  around  an  elevation  and  depression, 
to  that  of  going  over  at  the  rate  of  60  feet 
per  mile,  tor  a  distance  of  2  miles,  1  mile 
each  way  from  the  summit,  the  level  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  the  curves 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  cost  for  con- 
struction  the  same  in  aggregate,  transporta- 
tion to  be  passengers,  as  in  the  1st  question  ? 

6th,  We  will  fa  the  rate  of  ascent  for 
locomotive  power,  at  60  feet  per  mile  for 
this  question,  and  say,  we  have  10  miles  to* 
ascend  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  as  in  the  1st  and  2d 
question,  cost  for  grading  is  $10,000  per 
mile=$100,000,  and  further  say  that  a  lo- 
cation can  be  made  near  the  one  proposed, 
by  rising  40  feet  per  mile,  for  the  1st  5 
miles,  and  the  remaining  5  miles  will 
ascend  at  the  rate  of  80  feet  per  mile,  this 
location  will  cost  less  money  than  the  1st, 
how  much  less  should  it  cost  to  make  it 
equal  to  the  1st,  distance  the  same  in  both 
cases  1 

I  have  asked  the  above,  questioned  in 
that  simple,  plain,  and  pointed  way,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  gentlemen  avpiding  the  an* 
swers  of  seme  kind. 
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The  following  plan  for  constructing  Rail- 
roads, ia  submitted  for  tbe  consideration  of 
out  readers.  It  will  be  found  useful,  in  many 
parts  of  tbe  country,  for  passing  soft  or 
marshy  ground,  and  perhaps  for  the  con- 
struction of  cheap  roads.  We  are  truly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Haakins,  as  we  are  to  every 
gentleman,  who  favors  us  with  his  views 
os  the  subject  of  Railroads. 

M*.  Misoa.-J-I  subjoin, for  your  publics 
tion,  a  plan  for  constructing  Railroads, 
which,  so  far  as  1  know,  haa  nor  been  ad* 
vanced  by  others,  and  which  may  be  found 
useful.  I  made  a  suggestion,  some  (our 
years  since,  embracing  the  principle,  in  an 
article  upon  the  Mad  River  Railroad,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  our  public  journals.  In 
April  last,  1  drew  out  a  plan  and  speciuca- 
tious,  and  submitted  them  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Aurora  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Com- 

«atij  ;  since  which,  some  copies  thereof 
ave  been  obtained  for  Engineersupon  other 
works  for  examination.  s 

Durai-ility,  and  the  maintenance  of  fixed 
/efeti,  are  matters  of  the  first  importance,  in 
Railroads.  I  believe  Engineers  do  not  es- 
timate the  durability  of  these  works,  when 
constructed  upon  any  one  of  the  most  ap- 
provad  plans  at  present  in  use,  at  over  ten 
or  twelve  years;  that  is,  without  expendi- 
tures which  almost  equal  the  cost  of  re- 
building upon  the  same  grade.  If  this  is 
so,  1  believe  the  subjoined  plan  for  construct- 
ing Will  prove  valuable  ;  for,  while  its  cost 
will  be  found  (where  suitable  limber  is 
plenty)  intermediate  between  the  most  and 
tbe  leatt  expensive  Roads  that  have  been 
made,  it  wilt  produce  a  Road  which,  with- 
out any  material  repairs,  will  maintain  its 
.  level,  and  remain  good  from  sixty  to  eighty, 
and  in  some  cases  even  one  hundred  years. 
I  know  full  well  that  driving  piiei  is  noth- 
ing new  in  Railroad  construction.  Over 
marshy  grounds  these  Roads  have  always 
been  earned  on  piles,  but  ou  dry  ground, 
the  expense  Would  be  too  great  to  drive  as 
many  piles  us  would  be  needed  for  all  tbe 
rests.  Toe  proposed  plan  is  designed  to 
secure  a  fixed  level  for  very  long  periods  of 
time,  without  undue  expense.  The  grading 
will  bo  the  same  in   this  as  in  other  cases. 


to  be  adjusted  to  the  same  level  aa  the  piles, 
the  earth  being  driven  in  tight  around  them. 
Their  length  I  have  assumed  at  three  feet. 
When  at  hand,  a  flat  stone  might  be  laid 
beneath  each  block,  with  advantage.  These 
blocks,  by  tbe  use  of  the  Road,  will,  in 
time,  settle  more  or  less;  but,  as  each  end 
of  the  stretchers  remains  fixed  upon  the 
piles,  these  central  depressions  may.  at  any 
time,  be  elevated  lo  a  horizontal  line,  by 
wedges  driven  under  the  stretchers,  upon 
the  heads  of  the  blocks— a  process  alike 
cheap  and  effectual.  luffltsl 

The  length  of  the  stretchers,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  supports,  or  blocks,  will 
be  matters  of  consideration.  The  former 
I  have  assumed  at  twenty  feet,  and  the  lat- 
ter four  feet.  Probably,  as  the  stretchers 
will  rest  upon  the  soil,  the  distances  be- 
tween the  supports  may,  in  many  Roads, 
he  considerably  greater  than  this.  Tbe 
stretchers  should  be  tied,  at  suitable  distan- 
ces; though  few  ties  will  be  necessary,  if 
the  stretchers  be  firmly  bolted  to  (he  heads 
of  the  piles.  These  ties,  when  a  horse-path 
is  intended,  should  be  cut  away  in  the  cen- 
tre, so  that  the  gravel  of  the  path  will  form 
a  smoother  surface  above  them. 

The  piles,  blocks,  stretchers,  and  ties, 
which  constitute  the  whole  work,  except  the 
iron  rail — if  of  beach,  cedar,  or  locust,  and 
cut  in  winter,  will  exceed  in  durnbility.the 
extreme  of  human  life. 

R.  W.  Haskins. 

Buffalo  Sept.  4,  IBS. 


To  the  Editor  of  ibe  Railroad  Journal  i 

Ma.Miitoa,Sir, — In  your  Railroad  Journal 
there  has  been  much  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  tenacity  or  cohesion  of  iron,  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  shape  or  form  for 
Rails,  (for  wear  and  economy,)  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  subject  has  been  much 
dwell  upon.  From  my  observations  of  the 
different  Railroads  that  I  have  seen,  I  am 
convinced  tbat  there  is  an  immense  dif- 
ference in  the  economy  and  wear  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Rails,  and  have  no  doubt 
tbat  it  is  owing  to  the  different  shapes  that 
the  iron  is  wrought  into,  'more  than  to 
the  quality  of  iron  used  in  their  mannfac- 

I  have  observed  a  great  difference  in  re- 
gard to  the  splitting  and  scaling  of.  Rails, 
by  compression,  (from  use) — it  appears  to 
me  that  the  flat  or  plain  Rails  can,  and 
would  be  wrought  more  compact,  and  in 
wear  there  would  be  at  least  50  per  cent,  in 
their  favor. 

Prom  conversations  with  many  of  the 
Directors  of  Railroads,  I  hare  not  found 
thai  the  subject  has  been  much  thought  of. 
The  safety  in  travelling  on  Railroads  de- 
pends much  on  tbe  solidity  or  compactness 
of  the  iron.  The  Rails  that  split  or  scale 
the  most,  must  of  course  be  in  ore  dange- 
rous i  the  next  consideration  is  economy  in 
their  results,  for  long  use,  and  not  for  the 
mere  consideration  of  their  first,  coat  only, 


Will  some  of  your  numerous  correspon" 
dents  take  the  subject  into  consideration  '■ 
Yours  obediently, 

Y.  FlKtlUTG- 

™W«  cannot  reply  to  the  .above  questions 
for  want  of  experience,  and  therefore  call 
upon  those  of  our  practical  and  experienced 
friends  to  answer  them  for  us,  through  the 
Journal.  • 

-  It  is  important  (hat  this  subject  should 
receive  attention,  and  we  are  read;  to  do 
our  part,  publish  it,  when  we  receive  the 


The  contemplated  Railroad  from  Win- 
chester, up  the  great  Virginia  Valley,  to 
Staunton,  merits  the  decided  countenance 
and  support  of  this  community,  and  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  there  is  a  daily  growing 
interest  on  f  ta  behalf  among  us.  The  con- 
struction of  this  Vork,  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted both  by  its  friends  and  enemies,  will 
settle  the  question  of  the  course  which 
the  trhde  Of  western  and  southwestern 
Virginia  will  lake,  in  favor  of  Baltimore. 
The  valley  route  to  market  is  conceded  on 
all  hands  to  be  the  natural  .one,  and  with 
the  facilities  offered  by  a  continuous  Rail- 
road from  Staunton  to  Baltimore,  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  would  set  so  strongly  to  this 
market,  that  no  inducement  which  rival 
works  could  offer,  could  divert  it  from  this 
channel.  Once  extended  to  Staunton,  the 
line  will  never  atop  in  its  progress  until 
in  the  first  place  it  intersects  tbe  Railroad 
which  is  to  unite  the  James  and  Kanawha 
improvements,  and  until  it  finally  passes 
through  Tennessee  to  a  junction  with  the 
Nashville  and  New-Orleans  Railroad. 


[From  lbs  New- York  American.] 
We  understand  thai  considerable  progress  has 
been  nude,  during  tbe  past  season,  in  tbe  works 
for  leg  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  The  whole  amount  of  the  first  appro- 
priation ((70,000)  will  hare  been  expended  by,  or 
before,  the  close  of  the  season;  in  addition  in  Which 
llie  Corporation  of  Albany  have  n-inuiccd  #10,000, 
to  be  applied,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Superin- 
tending Engineer,  towards  completing  ami  Securing 
those  portions  of  the  plan  now  in  process  of  execu- 
tion. The  existing  plan  is  the  one  recommended 
by  a  Special  Board  of  Engineers,  convened  in  IftM, 
subsequently  modified,  in  a  slight  degree,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Superintending  Engineer,  Captain- 


contracting  die  m ,  . 

nels,  and  by  protecting  the  shores,  or  those  por- 
tions of  ihem  which  may  be  endangered  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current,  by  a  covering  of  small  rough 
sums.  By  the  first  operation,  lbs  waters  are  eon- 
fined  within  narrower  bounds,  and  to  their  conse 
anient  increased  velocity,  especially  during  the 
Spring  freshete,  the  Engineers  chiefly  look  for  the 
removal  of  the  existing  bari  and  shook.  Dredging 
machine*  an  likewise  lo  bo  employed  to  effect  this 
object;  and  the  sand  and  gravel,  thus  removed 
/nora  the  bed  of  the  river,  are  the  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  dykes,  by  means  of  which 
the  channel  is  to  be  contracted.  The  covering  of 
stone  on  the  channel  shores  is  intended  to  protect 
them  from  the  abrasion  of  the  waters,  and  thus,  in 
so  far  as  that  messura  Is  available,  to  prevent  fu- 
ture deposits.  There  seem*  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  excellence  af  the  plan  in  theory,  or  its 
eventual  success  in  practice.  la  the  latter  event, 
Albany  will  pones*  a  free  navigation  to  the  ocean 
for  all  **6cla  of  or  tinder  10,  or,  perhaps,  1*  leet 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT*. 
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norsm'  cast  and  wrocciit  ibow  i 


csassbrr,  ut*.  Ma*,  was.    i 
D.  K    Mivou,  Esq. 

Deal  Sir,— I  aia  anxious  to  try  steam- 
boat* on  the  Caual  that  is  at  the  point  of 
completion  here.  I  hire  a  schooner  which 
it  well  calculated  to  receive  an  engine  of  ten 
at  twelve  hot**  power,  and  would  pot  one 
in  her  if  I  could  get  it  cheap.  Will  you 
please  to  advertise  in  aucb  a  way,  for  a 
•mall  tagine,  that  I  need  not  be  obliged  to 
fake  it,  if  beyond  my  means  of  payment. 
I  should  like  a  second  hand  one,  and  if  high 
pressure,  I  should  not  object.  Will  yon  lei 
me  know  the  answer  to  your  advertisemeat, 
and  if  an  engine  is  offered  cheap,  I  will 
ensue  ok  and  see  it. 

I  have  just  been  making  a  east  and 
wrought  iron  draw  bridge,  of  86  feet  span, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  sketch  t  iteostH&OO, 
stone  work  and  all. 

From  A  to  B  is  36  feet,  the  versed  sine  of 
the  arch  is  3  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  rib 
from  C  to  E  is  2  feet.  The  bridge  is  com- 
pawdofS  ribs,  like  the  one  AC  BE,  braced 
together,  and  planked  over  the  top.  The 
upper  bar  A  C  B,  and  the  posts  «/,  e  /,  are 
composed  of  iron  cylinders  (east),  through 
which  wrought  iron  rods  are  passed ;  the 
cylinders  are  2J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  rods  passing  through  thenar*  l^inches; 
the  rods  passing  through  the  post  cylinders 
hare  eye  bolt  beads,  and  the  rod  that 
threads  the  upper  cylinders  passes  also 
through  these  eyes ;  the  post  rods  pass 
through  the  lower  bar  O  E  G,  which  m  of 
wrought  iron,  £  inch  by  8  inches;  the  braces 
ahould  be  hollow  cylinders,  whose  exterior 
diameter  is  1}  in.,  and  which  are  ( in.  thick; 
but  it  was  found  difficult  to  cast  them  here, 
and  they  were  cast  feathered.  At  0  and 
D  are  cushions  of  wood  to  receive  the 
bridge,  in  descending  the  posts.  H  H  are 
hallow  cylinders,  furnished  at  top  with 
a  cross  rod  and  drums  for  the  lifting  chains 
(t  K,  and  a  counterpoise  of  fiewt. 

The  weight  of  iron  is, 
Cast  Iron,  .    14,311  lbs 

Wrought  Iran,  9,389 

You  will  see  that  UN  object  is  making 
.  iht  upper  part  of  the  bridge  cast  iron  was 
lo  resist  tie  crust,  and  that  the  lower  part 
was  wrought  to  resin  extension. 


Tour  obedient  1 


Wat.  R.  Horrors. 


[Tram  the  Now- York  suauisaaj 

I  sra  saaautanjttai  many  who  hatted  w ith  de- 
light  Hie  Report  of  the  Directors  ofthe  New  York 
and  Erie  Rtiilroud,  published  in  your  paper  of  the 
Sd  insl.  This  document  1  consider  es  patting  an 
end  to  all  doubts,  on  the  subject  of  the  conitrnc- 
uuti  of  that  great  work,  and  *  looting  at  oneeth* 
cavils  of  its  enemies,  aod  the  ban  of  it*  friend*, 
Confidence  is  now  firm,  that  New  York  will  hare 
(he  honor  of  constructing  the  greatest  railroad ,  as 


and  what  ia  more,  of  taking  the  lead  In  both  grand 

1  was  particularly  struck  with  the  beta  mention- 
ed in  the  Report,  in  relation  to  the  many  brunches 
proposed  to  be  connected  with  this  main  route, 
leading  to  Tarioua  parts  of  the  State.  The  branch 
loading  through  the  L'nadilla  valley  lo  Utics,  espe- 
cially, must  prove  of  gnat  important*,  eoauacUng 
with  a  point  where  so  many  great  public  improve- 
ment* concentrate,  and  penetrating  into  the  heart 
of  tha  most  aoarixhinr  country  in  the  world.  This 
branch  u  called  the  Utica  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road, and,  SS  I  understand,  ia  now  in  actual  pro- 
gress. The  advantages  of  such  a  communication 
must  be  obvious  to  all.  Allowed  to  transport 
freight  aa  wdl  aspateeng*re,itenablea  the  city  and 
country  to  transact  business,  as  usual,  oven  alter 
the  canals  and  rivereare  closed  by  the  frost  j  it  af- 
fords a  winter  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  fanner, 
who  can  take  it  to  Utica  by  sleighing,  as  soon  as  it 
U  ready  for  market,  and  get  his  money,  instead  of 
waiting,  mush  to  Iris  inconvenience  aad  teas,  till 
the  canals  are  open ;  and,  in  short,  it  facilitate* 
vns  ly the  transaction  of  business,  not  only  with 
the  centre  of  our  own  nourishing  State,  but  with 


There: 


Wes 


is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 

branch  to  which  1  allude,  is  of  importance.  Pub- 
lie  opinion,  has  nxedtlpon  Utica  as  the  seat  of  Stale 
government,  and  the  removal  will  probably  follow 
untnediMcly  the  announcement  of  the  census  now 
taking;  and  t direct  railroad 
this  city  to  the  Capital  of  thi.  ™ 
the  sessions  of  tho  Legislature  are 
in  the  winter,  will  be  a  great  convenience  at  least. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  of  view,  in  which 
the  Utica  and  Susquehanna  Branch  is  of  more  im- 
portance ;  I  moan  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  railroad 
communication  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  distance 
from  Utica  to  Oswego  is  less  than  80  miles,  and  by 
contkuiini  the  railroad  to  die  latter  plana,  we  oom- 
municate  by  the  nearest  possible  route,  with  that 
Like,  the  immense  country  bordering  upon  it,  an  " 
the  van  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  may  be 
question,  a!**,  whether  this  wiH  not  prove  in  preo- 

gretil  Lakes  further  weal,  especially  when  a  ship 
canal  is  constructed  on  die  American  side  round 
Niagara  Fa  Ha,  Bat  theae  considerations,  if  follow- 
ed up,  would  lead  me  into  loo  vast  a  field  for  a  news- 
paper articlr,  and  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  the 
communication  by  railroad  and  canals,  with  the 
great  Lakes,  by  way  of  Utica  and  Oswego,  will 
the  attontnu  it  deserves,  at  the  approaching 

_, : .  ,-> ■-. .  rjtiea. 

Cuurea, 


advantages  which  a  few  weeks  hare  enabled  me  to 
discover,  1  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  our  East, 
am  capitalists  hate  not  before  improved  them. — 
When  the  great  fertility  of  the  land,  ha  aptitude ifor 
grazing  and  oth*r  purpoaet  are  known  j  when  it  is 
generally  known  UiatCatlaraugu*  is  equal  to  any 
county  id  the  State  for  grazing,  and  not  inferior  to 
many  counties  for  raising  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
grain,  it  will  be  improved  and  its  ferule  hills  and 
valleys  will  be  covered  with  those  useful  animals, 
the  sheep  and  the  ox.  There  is  rand  in  the  East, 
era  part  of  the  Suite  used  fur  raising  cuttle  and 
sheen,  considered  worth  more  than  %  1 00  per  acre. 
Lands  here  equally  as  good  for  that  purpose  are 
sold  from  three  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre.  So  great 
a  difference  in  the  price  of  lands  equally  oa  valu- 
able cannot  long  exist. 

But  independent  of  the  fertility  of  the  Soil  there 
ore  other  advantages  in  this  section  equally  if  not 
more  important.    The  extensive  hydraulic  privile- 
ges, the  abundance  of  nine  and  oak  timber  in  many 
parts,  of  the.  county,  the  many  indications  in  nu- 
merous places  of  extensive  beds  of  coal,  gypsum 
and  lime,  which  have  already  been  discovered,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  tlus  county  at  no  remote 
iriod  one  of  the  richest  in  the  State.    There  has 
en  during  the  lust  year  mors  than  three  hundred 
illion  feel  of  lumber  carried  down  the  Allegany 
rer,  which  at  (10  per  thousand  would  be  worth 
93,000,000,    And  there  is  so  reeasn  why  there 
cannot  be  as  extensive  speculations  si  the  lands  in 
this  section,  situated  as  they  are,  where  the  limber 
can  be  no  easily  token  lo  market,  as  in  the  timber 


[from  la*  EUicMvUlt,Cattarsugm  Co.  HipuMiem.\ 
Imtbbnal  Ihphoiimwit.— CaTTaaauans  Co, 
— We  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  and 
men  of  enterprise,  to  the  communication  of  a 
"  Dutches*  County  Farmer,"  which  will  be  found 
in  asKHhor  column  of  las*  west's  paste.  The  su- 
perior advantages  which  Cattaraugus  possesses 
over  many  counties  in  this  Stale,  begin  to  attract 
the  attention  of  men  of  enterprise.  Cattaraugua, 
abyrialur*,orM>(>f  the  first  conntie*  in  the  State; 
bar  advantage"  are  many,  and  need  only  to  be  ex- 
amined and  unproved  to  become  universally  great. 
A  water  communication  from  Clean,  in  this  coun- 
ty, into  thirteen  (States  of  the  Union,  are  advan- 
logo*  which  every  eounly  of  our  State  cannot  beast 
Ofj— 

Mr.  Shanktand :  Sir— In  looking  through  year 
intstrsting  section  of  lbs  State,  and  viewing  the 


lands  i 


Maine 


__ _     .  sec  Lhesc  advantages  andtakeinto 

inaideraiion  the  population  of  the  county,  which 

now  nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  located 
'hare  they  must  be  particularly  benefitted  by  the 
great  public  improvements  now  in  agitation,  we 
can  then  form  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  future 
wealth  of  this  portion  ofthe  State  ThoNew  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  which  ia  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance, before  any  public  improvement  in  the  world, 
and  the  Genesee  canal,  will  make  the  location  of 
Cattaraugus  belter  (excepting  the  city  aad  eounly 
of  New  York,)  than  any  county  in  the  Slate. 

Either  of  these  improvements  will  give  this 
county  the  carrying  trade  of  to  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  Stales — lo  thirteen  of  the  southern, 
south  western  and  western  States.  As  goods  can 
be  transported  much  safer,  cheaper  and  earlier  in 
the  spring  on  the  river  than  on  the  lakes,  the  river 
would  be  preferrerLiuid  the  trade  ofthe  rich,  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  done  through 
this  channel  There  is  now  a  communication  from 
Olean  in  this  county,  of  more  than  30,000 miles  on 
navigable  rivers  into  thirteen  of  the  United  Suttee, 
whicb  embrace  half  of  tlie  population  ofthe  Union. 
The  produce  of  those  States  can  be  carried  on  this 
river  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  ani  the  merchandize 
Consumed  there  oan  be  oonvayod  cither  by  the  way 
of  the  Erie  sad  Genesee  canal,  or  Hudson  and 
Erie  Railroad,  and  dawn  the  Allegany,  making 
that  river  one  of  the  greatest  thorough  fares  in  the 
world.  If  the  merchandize  and  produce  of  the 
eastern  nnd  south  western  Stales  are  exchanged 
through  this  channel  it  mast  ornate  a  steamboat 
conveyance  on  the  Allegany  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  the  North  river. 

Why  is  there  not  a  fan-  prospect  of  as  extensive 

mart  and  large  city  at  the  intersection  of  the 


Qeneeee  canai  and  reibuod 

OS  any  is 

least  as  many  advantage! 


the  Allegany  river 

meal  ltwilihsv*at 
„___  Buffalo. 
From  these  fact*  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
railroad  aad  canal  will  not  only  enrieli  this  scanty, 
but  be  of  haaMM*  benefit  to  rhe  city  of  New  York, 
aniiof  more  importance  tu  the  United  States  than 
any  other  improvement  that  has  yet  been  made. 
Hoping  that  the  citizen*  of  your  county  may  en- 
which  your  loca- 


kill  at  the  corner  of  Filbert  street,  the  proceeds  o 
which  paid  for  a  water  lot  on  tho  Delaware  below 
Ijjtobard  street,  of  equal  sixe.  The  former  entirely 
unwborledor  unprovod  othovwiee,  the  latsar  has  a 
wharf  and  large  store*  erected  on  cbesame.  It  was 
predict*  d  not  long  sin™,  that  the  time  would  came 
Whan  the  Sch  try  Ikill  front  of  the  tity  would  be  mora 
rsJuaskthastasaofise  Dataware.  Hewsosaihsa 
that  prediction  been  verified!,  -[U.S.  GrazsUe.1 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE 
MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

General  Committee  of  Arrangement* : 

SAMUEL  CARTER, 
JOHN  BELL, 
WILLIAM  BALLARD, 
JONAS  HUMBERT,  Jr., 
HENRY  DURELL, 
JOHN  M.  DODD, 
N.  S.  HUNT, 
GEORGE  BRUCE, 
JOHN  THOMAS, 
WILLIAM  STEBBINS, 
PETER  WALTERS, 
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L.  D.  GALE, 
S.  S.  WARD, 
WILLIAM  BELCHER, 
WILLIAM  PARTRIDGE, 
OLIVER  WHITE, 
G.  L.  PRICE, 
SERENO  NEWTON, 
THOMAS  GODWIN, 
J.  S.  REDFIELD, 
W.  H.  HALE, 
JAMES  WALTERS, 
GABRIEL  FURMAN, 
JOHN  N.  BAUR, 
ROBERT  M.  LANG, 
JOHN  CONROY, 
O.  G.  WARREN, 
DAN'L  A.  ROBERTSON, 
HENRY  CUNNINGHAM, 
THOMAS  TIMPSON, 
JOHN  STEELE,  Jr., 
HENRY  LUDWIG, 
JAMES  McBEATH, 
JOHN  REMICK, 
G.  D.  KASHOW, 
GEORGE  SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES  BELCHER, 
JOHN  WINDT, 
P.  C.  CORTELYOU, 
COLIN  LIGHTBODY, 
WILLIAM  NORRIS, 
FITCH  TAYLOR, 
ADAM  HALL, 
ROBERT  SMITH, 
WILLIAM  EVERDELL, 
ALEX.  MASTERTON, 
L.D.CHAPIN, 
WILLIAM  FRISBY, 
WALTER  N.  DE  GRAW, 
L.  FEUCHTW ANGER, 
AUGUSTUS  CAMPBELL, 
SAMUEL  BAILEY, 
WM.  L.  CHURCHWELL, 
ALEX.  J.  DAVIS, 
W.  J.  MULLEN. 


REPORT. 

To  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  City 
of  New. York,  the  General  Committee  of 
Arrangements  respectfully  report : 

That  the  first  Annual  Fair  of  the  In. 
stitute  was  held  at  Castle  Garden,  and 
that  the  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  29th  of  Sept.  and  continu- 
ed until  the  3d  of  the  present  month  in- 
clusive, during  which  time  they  estimate 
that  40,000  of  their  fellow  citizens  visited 
the  Garden. 

Although  free  admission  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute  and  deposi- 
tors of  goods,  and  cards  of  invitation 
issued  to  the  judges,  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  this  city  and  the  neighboring 
places,  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
press,  and  numerous  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, the  total  receipts  amounted  to 
$2,189,  which  it  is  believed  wjH  be  found 


|  very  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  on  that  occasion,  a  detailed 
account  of  which  will  be  presented  as  soon 
as  the  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  shall 
have  closed  their  labors.  This  result  is 
more  flattering  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated, when  it  is  recollected  that  a  beau- 
tiful plate  for  printing  diplomas  and  a  pair 
of  dies  for  striking  medals  have  been  pro- 
cured, and  are  now  the  property ,  of  the 
Institute ;  an  expense  which  will  ne- 
cessarily not  again  recur.  Among  other 
advantages  to  the  Institute,  the  accession 
of  rising  300  members  may  be  enumerated. 

The  Committee  must  remark,  that  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  the  articles  exhi- 
bited, exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, and  that  the  quality  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  contributors,  and  gave 
irresistible  and  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  our  country  is  ad- 
vancing in  the  arts  and  in  manufac- 
tures. 

The  Committee  herewith  submit  no- 
tices of  the  various  articles  exhibited,  and 
a  list  of  the  premiums  that  have  been 
awarded.  They  have  been  prepared  by. 
their  Sub-Committee  on  Premiums,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Institute  is  invited  to 
them. 

Although  the  publication  of  these  pa- 
pers has  been  delayed  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  was  desirable,  and  many  arti- 
cles of  merit  have  remained  unnoticed 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  informa- 
tion from  contributors  themselves,  yet 
the  Committee  trust  that  the  inexperi- 
ence attendant  upon,  to  them,  a  novel 
undertaking,  will  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient apology ;  and  they  feel  assured  that 
the  valuable  knowledge  acquired  in  this 
first  attempt  will  enable  future  Fairs  to 
be  conducted  with  greater  pecuniary  be- 
nefit to  the  Institute,  and  with  increased 
interest  to  the  public. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  results  of  our 
duties,  and  to  the  public  a  detailed  expo- 
sition of  the  late  Fair,  it  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant to  the  occasion  to  recall  the  cheer- 
ing reflections  arising  from  our  present 
circumstances  and  future  prospects. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  feel 
animated  by  the  fact  that  our  present 
number  of  active  members  is  more  than 
one  thousand,  and  that  the  united  en- 
ergies of  so  large  a  portion  of  moral  and 
intelligent  citizens  are,  in  their  associate 
capacity,  directed  solely  to  the  promotion 
of  useful  knowledge.  Deeming  know, 
ledge  both  power  and  happiness,  we 
should  not  be  insensible  to  the  influence 
which  our  efforts,  well  directed,  may  have 
upon  our  fellow  citizens ;  nor  can  we 
think  they  will  be  unmindful  of  our  ob- 
jects and  exertions.  The  diffusion  ot  know, 
ledge  lays  the  foundation  for  every  virtu- 
ous sentiment,  and  presents  us  with  all  the 
elements  by  which  we  are  to  be  great  or 
happy.  Our  means,  derived  from  the  pub- 
lie  exhibition  of  American  industry  and 
individual  contributions,  concentrate  in 
this  great  purpose,  and  we  feel  justified 
in  anticipating  a  satisfactory  result  to 
ourselves,  and  an  honor  ableappreciation 
by  the  public.  £2Jtt«*fcifc 


Lectures  upon  the  Sciences  and  the 
Arts,  a  Reading  Room  and  Library,  now 
mark  the  efforts  of  our  Association  and 
the  discriminating  patronage  of  our  libe- 
ral minded  citizens.  Further  and  still 
more  efficient  means  are  in  progress  to 
diffuse  useful  information,  and  thereby 
to  advance  the  interests  of  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  community.  These  inter* 
ests  are,  however,  unlimited,  and  every 
honorable  man,  approving, the  objects  we 
propose,  is  invited  to  co-operate  in  the 
measures  and  share  in  the  effects  of  this 
Association.  On  reviewing  our  condition, 
our  objects,  and  our  resources,  we  are  in. 
duced  to  proceed  with  additional  zeal,  we 
are  stimulated  to  increased  exertions,  and 
encouraged  in  every  laudable  hope. 

Samuel  Ccrter,  Chairman. 

L.  D.  Gale,  Secretary. 

Notice  of  the  various  Article*  exhibited* 
comprising* the  Premiums  awarded. 

MACHINERY,  MODELS,  PHILOSOPHICAL  AP- 
PARATUS AND  INSTRUMENTS. 

No.  8.  Double  Power  Under  Shot  Wa- 
ter- Wheel  Invented  by  W.  F.  Brown. 
This  Wheel  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
works  with  very  little  friction.  From 
the  form  and  relative  position  of  the 
flights,  and  an  inclined  shute  under  the 
wheel,  the  water  is  used  in  the  most  effect, 
unl  manner.  The  wheel  can  be  driven 
with  very  little  head,  and  works  well  when 
completely  submerged.  By  the  addition 
of  gates,  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose  for 
tide  mills.  The  Committee  have  award- 
ed to  the  inventor  the  Silver  Medal  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  2.  Bromly's  Portable  Shower  Bath. 
Considered  very  useful  and  ingenious. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  124.  Assay  Balance.  Jones  &  Me- 
Donald,  88  Fulton  street.  Workmanship 
beautiful,  and  sensible  to  the  500th  pert 
of  a  grain,  when  loaded  with  ten  penny 
weight.  The  Committee  award  to  the 
manufacturers  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  258.  Machine  for  Making  Sea 
Biscuit.  Deposited  by  J.  &  C.  Bruce, 
121  Bowery.  A  very  excellent  invention, 
for  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  been  awarded. 

No.  212.  Shingle  Machine.  Invented 
by  D.  Flagg,  and  deposited  by  S.  S. 
Webster.  The  Machine  consists  of  a 
frame  to  support  the  machinery,  a  gate 
working  vertically,  with  a  frow  or  knife 
to  cut  the  shingles  from  the  bolt;  a  vibra- 
ting beam  attached  to  this  and  to  a  crank* 
shaft  to  work  the  knife  up  and  down ;  two 
knives  to  shave  the  shingles,  with  screws 
and  wedges  to  graduate  their  distances, 
and  to  secure  them ;  a  driver,  working 
horizontally,  to  drive  the  shingle  through  - 
between  the  knives  attached  to  the  wrist 
of  the  crank-shaft  by  a  pitman.  In  ope- 
rating, the  shingle  bolt  is  placed  on  the 
rest  against  the  guide  plates,  and  as  the 
crank-shaft  revolves  the  end  of  the  vi- 
brating beam  is  brought  down,  whilst  its 
other  end  ascends  with  the  gate  and 
knife  which  cuts  off  the  shingle,  and  the 
next  half  revolution  of  the  crank  forces 
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forward  the  driver  with  the  shingle,  car- 
rying it  through  the  casing  between  the 
scoring  saws  and  knives,  where  it  is 
shaped  and  shaved. 

With  two  or  three  horse  power  the  Ma- 
chine turns  out  from  120  to  150  shingles 
per  minute,  and  probably  without  more 
waste  of  timber  than  by  the  common  me- 
thod. Hie  Committee  award  the  inven- 
tor the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.   6.    A   Continual  Draft    Buoyant 
Paddle  Wheel,    By  N.  Dodge. 

No.  96.  Centrifugal  Pump.  By  Isaac 
Sloan. 

No.  1.  Patent  Platform  Scales.  By 
Fatrbenk.  This  appears  to  be  a  good 
article. 

No.  29.  Model  of  a  Weighing  Machine. 
ByH.  Bartley. 

No.  31.  2  Steamboat  Models.  By  John 
Clark. 

tfo.  149.  1  Platform  Scale.  By  John  J. 
Rohr,  242  Canal  street.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  96.  Portable  Grist  Mill.  Invented 
by  D.  Fitzgerald.  The  Judges  decided 
this  MiH  to  be  by  far  the  best  in  its  con- 
struction, and  most  convenient  for  use, 
they  have  ever  become  acquainted  with, 
and  the  Committee  have  awarded  the  Sil- 
ver Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  253.  Iron  Gtist  MM.  By  Payne 
&  Reynolds.  In  this  Mill  metal  has 
been  substituted  in  the  parts  where  burr 
stone  is  commonly  used.  From  its  con- 
venient size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
k  grinds  corn,  it  promises  to  be  very 
useful. 

No.  201.  Model  of  a  Grist  Jtfjtf/.  By 
I.  Sloan. 

No.  262.  Iron  Threshing  Machine.  By 
Wm.  G.  Borland,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Yale 
&  Curtis  Patentees. 

No.  217.  Threshing  Machine.  By  S.  F. 
Warren. 

No.  286.  Threshing  Machine.  By  James 
Maxwell. 

No.  243.  Rotary  Air  Pump,  new  plan ; 
Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus.  By  Hiram 
French,  of  Lansingburgh.  Both  of  these 
are  very  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  245.  Double  Thread  Screto  Press. 
A  very  good  contrivance. 

No.  197.  1  Copying  Press,  \  Notarial 
Press.  Both  of  good  workmanship.  For 
exhibition,  by  Robert  Hoe  &  Co.  the 
makers. 

No.  2&1.  Machine  for  Pressing  Straw 
Hats.  By  James  Maxwell,  259  Bowery. 
Was  considered  by  the  Judges  a  very 
ingenious  and  valuable  contrivance.  The 
Committee  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Maxwell 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  277.  1  Cider  MiU.  Justin  Ware. 
Simple  and  good.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute  has  been  awarded. 

279.  Safety  Ladder.  Invented  by  John 
Schriber.  Simple  in  its  construction,  expe* 
ditious  in  its  operation,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  guys  on  each  side  to  prevent 
the  oscillations  attendant  upon  great  ele- 
vations, may  be  made  very  useful.  The 
Committee  have  awarded  the  Diploma  of 
thfc  Institute  to  the  inventor. 

No.  4$.  1  haft  Safe,  made  by  $irk 


beck  6z  Co.  Brooklyn,  L.  I.    The  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  76.  1  Iron  Safe,  by  Cruttenden  & 
Riley,  Brookyn,  L.  I.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  57.  Iron  Safes,  by  J.  Delano.  These 
were  considered  very  good. 

No.  37.  Moveable  Platform  Scale.  Cole 
&  Smith.  The  principle  of  this  Scale 
was  pronounced  very  correct,  and  the 
workmanship  excellent.  The  Committee, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges, 
have  awarded  to  the  makers  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  190.  Model  of  Steam  Safety  Boiler. 
Invented  by  G.  R.  Clarke.  This  consists 
of  a  double  boiler,  one  inclosed  within 
another. 

No.  33.  Model  of  an  Apparatus  for  pre- 
venting explosions  in  Steam  Boilers.  Invent, 
ed  by  S.  Kennedy,  22  Hudson  street. 

No.  236.  Machines  for  Morticing,  by 
George  Page.  One  for  cutting  common 
mortices,  and  one  for  morticing  Wheel 
Hubs.  Both  are  very  good  and  valuable 
machines.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  In- 
stitute was  awarded  to  the  inventor. 

No.  189.  Hydraulic  Pump,  by  Ridge- 
way  &  Co.     A  good  article. 

No.  120.  1  Pump,  Suction  and  Force,  by 
John  Conroy. 

No.  215.  Machine  for  Cutting  Straw,  by 
H.  Haxley  &  Co. 

No.  176.  Model  of  a  Rail  Road  Axle; 
Deposited  by  D.  K.  Minor,  Very  inge- 
nious,  and  promises  to  be  useful. 

No.  149.  Jack  Screw,  by  John  J.  Rohr, 
242  Canal  street.    Very  good. 

No.  223.  Jack  Scretos,  by  W.  Ballard. 
Good  articles. 

No.  32.  Portable  Forge  and  Bellows. 
Fairley,  Concklin  &  Co.  Very  excellent, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  be  removed  with 
great  facility.  The  Committee  have 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

No.  68.  Model  of  a  Patent  Bellows.  By 
C.  D.  Holmes.  This  is  a  neat  wood 
model  of  a  Square  Bellows,  blowing  a 
stream  of  air,  at  both  the  tip  and  down 
strokes,  into  a  rising  head.  The  intention 
of  the  inventor  is  to  produce  a  steady 
blast — a  desideratum  in  the  arts.  The 
workmanship  of  the  model  is  quite  credi- 
table to  the  inventor ;  but  the  object  to 
be  attained,  namely,  a  steady  blast,  will, 
we  fear,  be  a  failure.  In  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  the  blast  will  not  be  so 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  on  change 
of  motion,  as  it  will  when  the  piston  is 
in  the  centre,  or  half  way  of  the  box. 
The  Bellows  now  in  use,  to  wit,  leather 
Bellows,  with  rising  head-tub  or  cylinder, 
will  each  of  them  produce  quite  as  steady 
a  blast  as  the  one  referred  to.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  producing  a  perfectly 
steady  blast,  is  either  by  using  a  fan 
Bellows,  or  two  or  more  cylinder  Bel- 
lows, acting  at  half  centres,  blowing  into 
a  reservoir  or  rising  head. 

No.  41.  Model  of  a  Patent  Lithographic 
Printing  Press.  By  P.  Langlume.  For 
exhibition. 

No.  88.  1  Platinum  Lamp,  and  Model  of 
a  Door  Spring.  By  F.  Schott.  The  work- 
tranship  of  the  Lamp  was  good,  and  the 
price,  $2,  although  above  that  required  jn 


the  list  of  premiums  ottered,  is  less  than 
the  same  article,  of  equal  quality,  has  been 
previously  sold  at.  The  Committee*  have . 
awarded  to  Mr.  Schott  a  Diploma  for 
the  Door  Spring,  which  is  ingenious  and 
well  calculated  Cor  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

No.  35.  4  Ploughs  and  Improved  Wind* 
lass.  By  Wiley,  Concklin  &  Co.  Peeks- 
kill.  For  the  Windlass,  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute  has  been  awarded.  It  is 
neat  and  compact,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  lever  need  not  be  removed,  and  there* 
fore  much  time  is  saved  in  its  operation. 

No.  252.  Model  Churn,  Angevine's 
Patent.  Deposited  by  F.  S.  Lane.  Con. 
sidered  good. 

No.  134.     Washing  Machine.    By  Asa 

W.  Soule.     Thought  to  be  a  good  article. 

No.   265.    Model  of  a  Machine  fw 

Polishing  Plate  Glass.    The  property  of 

the  Institute. 

No.  220.  Model  of  a  Fire  Engine.  L. 
Campbell. 

No.  209.  Electrical  Cannon,  and  Cylinder 
for  ElectricalMachincl  also  Modelofa  Steam 
Engine.  Jonas  Humbert,  jr.  Deposited  for 
exhibition. 

No.  104.  Balance  Level.  Invented  by 
F.  Bartholomew.  Intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  common  Spirit  Level.  Workman* 
ship  very  good. 

No.  91.  Dipping  Needle,  Transparent 
Compass,  Circular  Protractor.  By  Brown 
&  Hunt.  The  Dipping  Needle  has  the 
^  pivots  turned  very  fine,  and  acting  on 
agates.  The  horizontal  circle  on  which 
tho  instrument  turns  is  divided  into  sin- 
gle degrees,  and  has  opposite  verniers  to 
read  to  five  minutes.  Spirit  Levels,  with 
adjusting  screws,  are  also  attached.  Both 
the  action  and  workmanship  of  the  in- 
strument are  very  excellent.  The  Circular 
Protractor  has  opposite  verniers  to  read  to 
single  minutes,  with  an  additional  arm  to 
carry  the  Rack  Work  motion.  This  in- 
strument, as  well  as  the  Transparent  Mar- 
iner's Compass,  is  a  beautiful  specimen. 
The  Committee  have  awarded  to  the  ma- 
kers a  getieral  premium  of  the  Silver 
Medal,  and  for  each  of  the  articles  noti- 
ced, the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  133.  A  Barometer,  Thermometer, 
Hydrometer,  in  one  Case.  10  Thermome- 
ters, 1  Surveyor's  Compass.  By  John  Roach, 
3  Wall  street.  The  Committee  have  a- 
warded  Mr.  Roach  a  Diploma  for  the 
Compuss,  which  is  a  well  made  instru- 
ment. 

No.  289.  Printing  Press  of  the  New- 
York  Transciipt.  This  Press  is  true  Double 
Napier,  improved  by  Mr.  S.  Newton,  one  of 
the  firm  of  Robt.  Hoe  &  Co.  and  was 
built  forthe  Editors  of  the  Transcript,  by 
those  enterprisiug  gentlemen.  The  Press 
will  run  from  23  to  25.00  impressions  the 
hour,  and  was  put  in  operation  and  the 
paper  worked  off  every  evening  duriug 
the  exhibition.  The  beauty  of  its  opera- 
tion attracted  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  the  visitors  at  the  Fair.  The  Commit- 
tee take  this  opportunity  of  making  their 
acknowledgments  to  the  Editors,  Messrs. 
Hay  ward,  Stanley  <fc  Co.  for  the  kindness 
evinced  by  them  in  removing  their  press, 
at  considerable  expense,  to  the  Garden, 
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and  they  have  do  doubt  that  its  exhibition 
contributed  much  to  the  gratification  of 
visitors. 

No.  71.  AmUlary  Sphere,  or  Problem 
Globe.  G.  Vale,  64  Roosevelt  street. 
Considered  by  the  Committee  of  very 
great  practical  importance.  The  Diplo- 
ma of  the  Institute. 

No.  102.     Ah  Extension    Ladder,   or 

Fire  Escape.    John  B.  Gaaner,  132  Chat. 

ham  street,  New-York  City.   Not  having 

'  seen  its  practical  operation,  in  cases  of 

fee,  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to 

-   Speak  of  its  utility  ;  but  if  it  can  be  made 

effective  its  advantages  are  incalculable. 

■  The  inventor  is  entitled  to  great  praise 

'  for  so  laudable  an  effort. 

No.  103.  Model  of  a  Brig.  George 
Slaughter,  7  Division  street,  New-York 
City.     For  exhibition. 

No.  140.  2  Artificial  Legs.  James 
Kent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Committee 
cannot,  within  the  limits  allowed  them 
wytbie  report,  do  justice  to  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Kent  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles.  The  application  of  artifi- 
cial feet  to  the  stumps,  below  the  knee, 
having  been  tried  and  failing  in  Europe, 
the  success  of  Mr.  Kent  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated, we  believe,  by  a  discriminating 
public.  Lieut.  Young  having  lost  both 
'  feet,  these  artificial  feet  have  heen  appli- 
ed with  complete  success,  so  that  the 
gentleman  walks  easily  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  cane  only ;  be  is  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Stoneall,  Shakspeare  Hotel.  The 
Committee  award  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Lady's  Foot. 

No.  307.  1  Gig  Patent  Screw  Boat— 
wf  Spanish  Cedar.  Josiah  Farr.  This 
was  uniformly  admired  for  the  beauty  of 
its  model,  and  its  superior  finish.  The 
Committee  are  happy  in  awarding  for  so 
elegant  an  article,  and  one  so  deserving 
of  competition  in  this  City,  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  142.  Machine  for  Splicing  Leather 
for  Machine  Cards.  Isaac  Pierce.  For 
exhibition. 

No.  261.  2Magnets.  Jonas  Humbert, 
jr.  These  were  very  powerful,  and  well 
made.     For  exhibition. 


tier.  Do.  Paste  and  Water  Proof  Paste. 
To  be  reported  upon  and  information  com- 
municated on  trial. 

No.  07.    4  Boxes  Austen's  Patent  In- 
diem  Rubber  Oil  Blocking.     Russel  Aus- 
ten, 113  Pearl  street.     Said  to  be  water 
article    for  the 
The    judges, 
,  can  say  with 
iols  will  not  in- 
specimens  they 
safe  in  inviting 
of  the  article - 
'  Lemon  Syrup. 
,  the  Committee 
libited,  and,  in- 
t  quality.    The 

•iter.  Duncan  & 
id  West  streets, 
t  the  Committee 


could  not  decide  upon  its  merits  in  a 
powdered  state,  without  a  trial. 

No.  96.  Chrystalued  Prusnate  of 
Potash.  Richard  Brakell.  Consider- 
ed a  most  splendid  specimen  of  chrys- 
talization,  and  indicating  great  purity- 
No.  110.  1  Cote  of  Perfumery,  and 
2  Glass  Jars  of  Fancy  Soap.  Johnson 
&  Co.  39  Cedar  street.  The  quality  of 
these  articles,  generally,  was  the  very 
best,  and  they  were  got  up  in  elegant 
style.    The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  118.  5  Samples  of  Soap  Stone 
Paint.  F.  Bunker,  100  Barclay  street,  N. 
Y.  This  new  article  the  Committee  think 
bids  fair  to  be  very  valuable  in  the  arts ; 
they  therefore  cheerfully  recommend  it  to 
the  public  for  a  more  particular  trial  of 
its  merits. 

No.  44.  1  Dozen  Lemon  Syrup  M. 
Houlenbeck,  144  Nassau  street.  Consi- 
dered of  excellent  quality. 

No.  196.  Lucifer  Matches.  Hopper, 
364  Broadwav.     For  exhibition. 

No.  158.  1  Bottle  of  Writing  Ink. 
Noble  Heath,  No.  8  Hester  street.  The 
Committee  think  this  the  best  ink  they 
have  ever  seen,  and  they  recommend  it 
to  public  notice.  A  remarkable  property 
of  this  ink  is  that  it  presents,  when  used 
on  cards,  &c.  all  the  prismatic  rays ;  it 
is  really  quite  unique,  and  of  surpassing 
beauty.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  202.  1  Box  Allum,  1  do.  Saltpetre, 
1  do.  Copperas,  1  do.  Oil  Vitriol.  Messrs. 

E.  Peck  St  Son.  The  Copperas  the 
Committee  consider  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  nut  surpassed  by  any  ever  manufac- 
tured. The  Nitre  was  thought  to  be  of 
the  best  quality  also,  but  the  Committee 
could  not  well  determine  its  purity.  The 
Oil  of  Vitriol  was  excellent.  The  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  124.  Chemical  Preparation*.  Dr. 
Lewis  Feuchtwanger,  Broadway,  New- 
York  City.  The  great  variety  of  Chemi- 
cal and  Medicinal  preparations  here  pre- 
sented for  exhibition,  attracted  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  Committee,  and 
they  would  say,  in  general  terms,  that 
the  preparations  were  of  great  purity 
and  usefulness,  and  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice.   The  indefatigable  industry  of  Mr. 

F.  in  manufacturing  Chemicals,  hitherto 
imported,  many  of  which  are  superior  to 
the  foreign  article,  will,  we  trust,  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  public. 

No.  30  .  1  Box  of  White  Lead.  E 
Clark,  Saugerties,  NY.  This  specimen 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior, 
any  in  the  country.  The  great  purity  of  i 
article  so  worthy  of  competition,  induces 
the  Committee  to  award  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  271.  1  Can  of  Copal  Varnish.  Wm. 
Tildou.    To  be  tested  and  reported  upon. 

No.  182.  1  Can  of  Coach  Varnish.  P. 
B.  Smith.  To  be  tested  and  reported 
upoa  hereafter. 

No.  206.  2  Bottles  of  Ink,  and  1  frame. 
F.  B.  Callender. 

SOOTS,  SHOES,  LASTS,  AKD  LEATHER. 

No.  36.    Ladies'  Boots  and  Shoes.    F. 

S.  dt  M.  Morris,  388  Grand  street,  N.  Y. 

No,  69,  1  Pair  Dancing  Pump*.    S. 


Field,   Newark,    N.  i.    Considered    of 
excellent  quality. 

No.  60*.  Gentlemen's  Gaiter  Boats. 
Lewis  J.  Durand,  159  Centre  street.  Best 
exhibited.  The  Diploma  of  the  Inso. 
tute. 

No.  70.  LadceV  Slip*  and  Wadded 
Boat*.  John  Broqua,  331  Broadway,  New. 
York  City.  The  Committee  consider 
the  Wadded  Boots  the  best  article  exhi- 
bited.    The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  83.  Children's  Pump*,  Samdal 
Slips,  and  Misses'  Getter  Boots.  Thomas 
Weeks,  157  Delancy  street.  For  the 
beet  pair  of  Misses'  Gaiter  Boots  end 
Sandal  Slips,  the  Committee  awarded  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  10«.  1  Pair  Light  Bast*,  1  Pair 
Light  Pump  Boot*,  1  Pair  Cor*  Sole  I 
Pump  Boat*,  1  Pair  Double  Cork  Sole 
Pump  Boot*,  1  Pair  Dancing  Pumps,  3 
Pair  Opera  Pump*.  Kimble  at  Roger*, 
104  Broadway,  New-York  City.  Theiifrht 
boots  and  dancing  pumps  the  Committee 
consider  the  best  exhibited  ;  they  there- 
fore  award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institution. 

No.  135.  14  Pair  Moccasin*.  Mrs. 
Nichols,  106  Chatham  street.  These 
were  considered  very  good  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  worthy  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  138.  2  Boxes  of  Last*.  G.  Con 
&  Sons,  305  Pearl  street.  The  Gen*. 
men's  Boot  Lasts  were  the  beet  offered, 
and  thought  worthy  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  145.  Ladies*  Gaiter  Boats  end 
Slippers.  Made  by  W.  J.  Watson,  67 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  best 
exhibited.  The  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma 
ef  the  Institute. 

No.  100.  1  Pair  Double  Sole  Water 
Proof  Boots.  Robert  Walker,  44  Green- 
wich street.  These  were  the  second  best 
exhibited,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

No.  191.  4  Pair*  Water  Proof  Boots. 
Henry  Brisch.  These  were  considered 
by  the  Committee  most  excellent  water 
proof  articles.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  61.  Ladies'  Gaiter  Boot  Lasts. 
Deposited  by  C.  R.  Williams,  62  Frank. 
fort  street.  Considered  the  beet  offered. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  194.  1  SideofSole  Leather.  Win. 
Brown,  Brooklyn.  This  was  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  an  article  the  Com- 
mittee were  pleased  to  see  offered  for 
competition.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  107.  1  Double  Sole  Boot,  2  Light 
do.  and  l  Shoe.  C.  B.  it  J.  C.  Green,  416 
Broadway.     Very  good  workmanship. 

No.  204.  1  Com,  2  Pair  of  Bool*.  Rob- 
ert Webber. 

No.  210.  1  Cote  Ladies'  Shoe*.  Ben- 
jamin Shaw. 

No.  62.  I  Pair  of  Dancing  Pumps.  E. 
Severance,  Newark,  N.  J. 

No.  211.  3  Lasts.    Wm.  Shaw. 

HATS,  CAPS,  AND  PURS. 

No  69.  1  Case  of  Water  Proof  Hats. 
Edward  Townley,  148  Canal  street. 

No.  111.  3  Silk  Hots.  G.  B.  Alvord, 
13  Bowery,    These  specimen*  wen  of 
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Sal  notice  of  the  Committee.     For  thelf 
est   $3.50  Hat  they  award  the  Silver^ 
kedal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  114.  1  Silk  Hat.  Isaac  M.  Hen- 
erson,  133  Lewis  street. 

No.  92.  1  Case  of  Otter  Ladies'  Caps, 
|  do.  Gentlemen's,  and  1  do.  Misses, 
Iharles  C.  Plaisted.  The  Committee 
onsider  these  articles  worthy  of  particu- 
ur  notice,  and  recommend  Mr.  Plaisted *s 
rork  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

No.  163.    1  Satin  Beaver  Lady's  Hat, 

Drab  do.  do.     S.  Tuttle,  208  Chatham 

treet.     The  Committee  thought   these, 

superior  quality,  and  received  the  spe- 

rom   the   elegance   of  their  finish,   de. 

erving  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. ' 

No.  233.  3  Straw  Hats.  Mrs.  Harrison, 
3|  Division  street.  The  ladies  merit 
articular  attention  in  the  specimens  of 
mechanical  skill  which  they  present  for  ex- 
ibition  to  the  public,  and  the  Committee 
re  happy  to  find  that  attention  so  well 
trved,  as  in  Mrs.  Harrison's  Hats, 
'he  extreme  fineness  of  the  braid,  the 
sharming  neatness  with  which  they  were 
jewed,  and  this  perfection  of  the  model, 
hough  impressed,  entitles  this  lady,  in 
heir  opinion,  to  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  238.  1  Russia  Silver  Fox  Boa, 
I  Siberian  Blue  Ice-Fox  do.,  1  do.  Squirrel 
Cape,  1  do.  Blue  .  Fox  do.  Christian  G. 
Grunther.  Considered  very  beautiful,  and 
finely  made.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
Btitute. 

,  No.  248.  2  Fur  Hats.  A.  6*  A.  Bar- 
ker.  The  Committee  have  thought  these 
highly  creditable  specimens  of  workman- 

Ship,  and  therefore  award  the  Diploma  of 
tie  Institute. 

No.  261.  2  Ladies'  Hats.  BJ&J. 
W.  Hunt.  These  were  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Ladies'  Beaver  Hats,  and  wor- 
thy the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 
i  No.  143.  4  Otter  Caps.  James  La- 
Itourette,  Pearl  street.  These  were  spe- 
cimens of  great  superiority,  and  were  not 
excelled  by  any  exhibited,  if  they  can  be 
equalled  in  the  country.  The  Commit- 
tee  cheerfully  award  the  Silver  Medal  of 
the  Institute. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  ARTICLES. 

No.  %43.  A  Case  of  Watch  Dials. 
William  J.  Mullen,  New-York  City.  The 
Committee  consider  these  specimens  of 
American  workmanship  worthy  of  special 
notice,  both  for  originality  of  design  and 
elegance  of  workmanship.  They  have 
never  been  equalled  by  any  articles  of 
the  kind,  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  heretofore  a  large 
sum  of  money  has  been  sent  abroad  annu- 
ally for  these  articles,  the  Committee  feel 
at  liberty  to  express  unqualified  praise  in 
favor  of  the  articles  here  exhibited  ;  they 
therefore  award  to  Mr.  Mullen  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  52.  19  Articles  manufactured  of 
Argentine,  or  German  Silver.  H.  Powell, 
Belleville,  New-Jersey.  These  articles 
were  of  superior  workmanship.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  127.  1  Case  Pencil  Cases,  (No. 
42,  Ever  Point.)    Woodward  &  Hale. 


Some  of  these  evinced  a  most  elegant 
style  of  workmanship,  whilst  the  patterns 
were  of  the  most  chaste  and  approved 
kinds. 

No.  184.  1  Case  of  Spectacles.  J.  L. 
Moore,  142  Chatham  street.  Considered 
neat  and  elegant  patterns,  and  very  finely 
wrought.  The  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

No.  213.  Patent  Lever  Temple  Specta- 
cles. P.  Williamson,  270  Division  street. 
These  are  an  improvement  of  the  ordi- 
nary Spectacle  Frame,  by  means  of  the 
intersecting  levers  of  which  the  temple 
part  is  composed.  The  levers  being 
about  one  inch  in  length,  are  made  cir- 
cular, so  that  when  riveted  to  each  other, 
they  are  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  head.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
levers  gives  to  these  spectacle  bows 
great  elasticity  and  uniformity  of  action, 
and  is,  withal,  very  neat  and  novel.  The 
Diploma  of*  the  Institute. 

No.  228.  Gold  and  Silver  Thimbles, 
and  Spectacles.  Piatt  de  Brothers.  The 
patterns  of  the  Thimbles  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  Spectacle  Bows  were 
highly  distinguished  for  their  neatness, 
convenience,  and  elegance  of  finish.  The 
Committee  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  242.  2  Bars  of  German  Silver, 
2  Rolls  do.  do.  Dr.  Spieker,  191  Wil- 
iam  street,  N.  York.  Considered  by  the 
ICommittee  a  valuable  article,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  appropriated  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  useful  domestic  purposes  :  these 
specimens  were  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  205.  24  Watch  Dials.  Berger 
Webster  de  Co.  These  were  a  beautiful 
article,  and  thought  by  the  Committee 
worthy  of  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

INDIAN  RUBBER  ARTICLES. 

No.  123.  2  Pair  Indian  Rubber  Boots,  1 
do.  Shoes,  1  Knee  Cap,  and  1  Shoulder  Cap. 
Stephen  C.  Smith,  66  Chatham  street.  Ma- 
ny of  these  articles  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  superior  quality,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Ladies'  Shoes,  from  the  ad- 
mirable manner  ,jn  which  the  cloth  lin- 
ings were  incorporated  with  the  rubber, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
troublesome  to  the  wearer,  as  they  often 
do  by  being  detached  from  the  shoe. 
This  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Smith's,  and 
one  which  he  applies  with  equal  success 
to  boots  and  clothing.  The  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  59.  17  Pairs  of  Indian  Rubber 
Shoes,  also  1  piece  Virgin  Rubber,  and  1 
Sheet.  Corning  de  Son,  144  Water  street. 
Considered  of  an  excellent  quality. 

No.  179.  Machinery  Banding,  Stage 
Thorough  Brace,  and  Gas  B<*g<jf  Indian 
Rubber.  H.  Raymond  db  Co.  The  supe- 
rior excellence,  and  practical  advantage, 
of  the  first  named  articles,  entitle  the 
gentlemen,  as  the  Committee  think,  to 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  216.  Specimens  of  Indian  Rubber. 
Charles  Goodyear,  13  Gold  street.  The 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  of  all 
toe  useful  modification*  and  applications 
of  this  article,  none  exceeds,  in,  novelty 


or  utility,  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Good- 
year. The  original  coloring  matter,  by  a 
process  peculiarly  his  own,  is  removed 
from  the  material,  and  any  other  riven  to 
it,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  deprived 
of  all  of  its  unctuous  and  aqueous  quaJi* 
ties,  and  yet  retains  its  elasticity,  dura- 
bility, and  imperviousness.  The  Com- 
mittee can  have  no  doubt  of  the  utility 
and  success  of  this  discovery,  and  there- 
fore, recommend  it  to  the  immediate  at- 
tention  of  the  public.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  282.  1  Roll  Indian  Rubber,  1  Coal 
and  Pantaloons  of  do.     Samuel  Chase. 

No.  272.  Case  of  Indian  Rubber  Bails. 
H.  Percival  d*  Co.  Considered  very 
good,  and  handsomely  made* 

CABINET  FURNITURE. 

No.  9.  Camp-Bed  and  Table,  fa- 
closed  in  the  lid  of  a  trunk.)  Wm.  W. 
Woolley,  Broadway,  New- York  City*. 
Considered  remarkably  convenient  amd 
ingenious.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  great 
demand,  particularly  with  travellers.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  40.  1  Lady's  Work  Box.  John 
F.  Hanson,  57  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  First  rate  workmanship.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  108.  1  White  Polished  Door. 
Solomon  Pancoast,  54  Spring  street, 
New-York  City.  This  was  an  elegant 
article,  and  its  beautiful  finish  was  par- 
ticularly admired.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  125.  1  Lady's  Work  Box.  Ed- 
ward  Senior,  138  Bleecker  street.  Con- 
sidered  a  good  specimen  of  workmanship. 

No.  81.  Lady's  Work  Box.  A.  Pat- 
terson. 

No.  171.  1  Centre  Table,  Mosaic  top. 
Wm.  Fulcher,  88  Elm  street.  An  ele- 
gant article,  and  worthy  the  Diploma  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  187.  1  Sofa  Bedstead.  Francis 
Breckles.  Considered  by  the  Committee 
the  best  specimen  offered,  and  really  of 
superior  excellence.  They  award  to  the 
maker  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  193.  1  Breccia  Top  Centre  Table 
— Column  of  Marble.  Wm.  Vine.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  287.  1  Sofa  and  1  Centre  Table.  S. 
Carter,  51  Beekman  street.  For  exhibi- 
tion. 

No.  144.  1  Portable  Desk.  Law- 
rence Ryer.     For  exhibition. 

No.  154.  1  Sofa  Bedstead.  W.  Woolley, 
Broadway,  New-York  City.  In  Mr. 
Woolley's  good  style  of  workmanship. 

No.  237.  1  Divan  Bedstead  and  Royal 
Foot  Rest.     W.  Woolley. 

CUTLERY,  EDGE  TOOLS,  AND  HARDWARE. 

No.  7.  2  Pounds  Bright  Wire— six 
miles  long.  Nl  do.  fine  do.  1  Bundle 
Square  Wire,  and  1  do.  Round  do.  No. 
12,  Copper.  From  E.  Peck  &  Son, 
New-York  City.  Considered  wrought  in 
a  superior  manner.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute  for  the  2  lbs.  bright  wire. 

No.  82.  62  Gross  Wood  Screws. 
Goodell  &  Co.  Newbarg,  N.  Y;  The 
Pipjoma  of  the  Institute* 
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No.  82J.  Four  Plumb  Spirit  Levels. 
J.  &  H.  M.  Pool,  Easton,  Mass.  N.  B. 
The  Messrs.  Pools  are  the  inventors 
of  this  valuable  instrument,  and  secured 
the  patent  in  1633.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  awarded  to  these  enterprising 
gentlemen,  for  their  useful  invention. 
The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  82£.  51  dozen  SJiovels  and  Spades. 
Deposited  by  Mitchell  Ames  &  Co.  No.  2 
Liberty  street.     Considered  very  good. 

No,  98.  14  Pairs  Shears.  Rochus  Hei- 
nisch.  The  specimens  exhibited  were  of 
superior  workmanship  and  finish,  and  de- 
serving public  notice.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  112.  I  Case  of  Stocks  and  Dies. 
Daniel  B.  King,  Waterford,  N.  Y.  The 
Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  They  award  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  80.  Invoice  of  Files.  George 
Rothery,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Many  of 
these  were  considered  equal  to  any  im- 
ported, doing  much  credit  to  the  manufac- 
turer, by  so  successful  a  competition  with 
the  foreign  article.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  132.  1  Case  Steel  Pens.  C.  At. 
wood,  72  Maiden  Lane.  Considered  very 
good  in  style  and  execution.  The  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  141.  6  Dirk  Knives.  Robert 
Ward.  The  Committee  think  these  spe- 
cimens of  workmanship  have  great  ele- 
gance and  perfection.  They  award  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  167.  4  Bundles  of  Iron  Wire.  E. 
Peck  &  Son.  Those  specimens  were 
thought  by  the  Committee  to  be  of  supe- 
rior quality  and  workmanship. 

No.  268.  2  Augers.  Upson  &  Camp, 
field,  Humphreysville,  Ct.  These  were 
superior  articles,  doing  much  credit  to 
the  manufacturers. 

No.  269.  9  Auger  Bits.  Clark  & 
Hartshorn,  Humphreysville,  Ct.  These 
articles  have  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection by  the  makers. 

No.  274.  One  Case  of  Stocks)  Dies  and 
Taps.  I.  Sloat.  The  Committee  con- 
sidered these  very  good,  and  awarded  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  276.  1  Set  of  Coach  Springs.  Hen- 
ry C.  Jones,  Newark,  N.  J.  A  superior 
ariicle,  and  entitled  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  public,  as  well  as  the*  Sil- 
ver Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  173.  Traphining  Instrument,  and 
4  Pairs  of  Razors.  C.  A.  Zcitz.  The 
Surgical  Instrument  here  exhibited  is 
certainly  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
workmanship.  The  absence  of  the  in- 
genious inventor  prevented  a  better  know- 
ledge of  its  applicability.  The  notice  of 
the  professors  of  surgery  is  invited  to  it. 
The  Committee  award  the  Silver  Medal 
of  tho  Institute.  - 

No.  177.  4  Boards  of  Brass  Ware. 
M.  W.  &  J.  A.  Emmons.  For  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  Ware  the  Committee 
award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  200.  1  Concave  Screw  Anger, 
Wheeler  <fc  French,  18  Pine  street.  The 
Committee  consider  this  a  vary  valuahlc 


article,  and  one  which  they  cannot  com- 
mend  too  highly  to  public  notice.  They 
award  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  214.  Patent  Graduated  Diamond* 
Point  Pens.  George  Williamson,  270 
Division  street. 

No.  250.  IClockJMain  Spring,  2  Chro. 
nometer  do.  1  Lever  and  1  Lepine  do.  De- 
saules  &  Clerc,  27  Madison  street.  These 
were  most  excellent  specimens  of  Amer- 
ican workmanship,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  imported.  The  manufacturers 
should  be  patronized  in  this  new  article. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

.  No.  60.  1  Grand  7  Octave  Piano 
Forte,  and  1  do.  6  Octave  do.  Bridgeland 
&  Jardine,  338  Bleecker  street ;  sold  by 
Otto  Torp  <&  Co.  Broadway.  The  latter 
of  these  was  distinguished  for  mellowness 
and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  considered 
the  second  best  exhibited  ;  for  which  the 
Committee  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  89.  1  Piano  Forte — grand  action. 
John  Abbot,  66  Walker  street.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute.  The  Com- 
mittee consider  this  instrument  possessed 
of  great  brilliancy  of  tone,  pleasant  touch, 
and  made  in  a  superior  manner. 

No.  151.  1  Bass  Double-slide  7Vom- 
bone,  1  Kent  or  Keyed  Bugle,  1  Keyed 
Trumpet,  1  Tenor  Trombone,  and  1  Slide 
Trumpet.  John  Rosenberk,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Though  there  was  no  competition  in  these 
articles,  the  Committee  are  gratified  in 
stating  that,  in  addition  to  their  own  judg- 
ment,  thev  have  that  of  some  of  the  best 
performers  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
for  saying  that  these  specimens  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  kind, 
either  for  tone  or  workmanship.  They 
award  the  maker  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute. 

No  165.  1  Piano  Forte — clutch  .round 
cornered.     A.  G.  Smith.  1 

PRINTING  AND  BOOK  BINDING. 

No.  20.  Fancy  Card  Printing.  By 
C.  L.  Adams.  These  were  uncommonly 
beautiful  specimens,  and  quite  equal  to 
engraving.  The  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

No .  4 9.    Specimens  of  Xylographic  En- 
graving.    Wright  &  Prentiss,  45  Maiden 
Lane.     Considered  beautiful   specimens 
of  the  art.     The  Silver  Medal  of  the  In 
stitute. 

No.  65.  1  Rotary  Printing  Press— for 
Cards.  Charles  F.  Voorhies,  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  Committee  think  this  Press 
extremely  ingenious,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  the  printing  of  Cards.  The  origi- 
nality displayed  in  the  invention,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  executes  work  of 
this  kind,  is  deserving  of  general,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  particular  notice.  The 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  117.  6  Blank  Books.  David 
Felt,  245  Pearl  street.  The  specimens 
of  Binding  here  exhibited  are  of  superior 
order  in  the  taste  with  which  they  are  got 
up,  the  elegance  of  their  style/and  the 
strength  of  their  workmanship.  The  spi- 
rit of  enterprise  manifested  by  tho  manu. 


facturer,    in    producing   specimen! 
these,   the  Committee   think 
special  notice  from  the   public, 
award  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Instate 

No.  126.  5  Boxes  Printing  M  J 
P.  Prout,  63  Spring  street.  TW  s? 
cimens  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  ?sj 
commendation  from  the  Committee    i 

No.  25?,1   Printing  Press,   h 
Maxwell,  259  Bowery,  N.  York, 
ered  an  excellent  press  both  for  the 
fection  of  its  work,  and  its  simplicity^ 
The  committee  were  much  pleased 
it,  and  awarded  the  Diploma  of  the 
tute. 

No.  148.  4  Specimen  Books  of  7f 
16  Pages  of  Types,  and  a  Furnacem 
casting  Types.  George  Bruce  dc  Co. 
York  City.  These  books  exhibited  I 
great  perfection  and  beauty  to  which 
manufacterers  of  types  and  typograj 
ornaments  and  illustrations  have  bi 
the  art. 

No.  254.  Specimens  of  Bookbinding. 
Coolidge  &  Lambert,  65  Wall  strei 
These  were  very  good  specimens  of  id 

No.  109.  1  Bible.  Charles  A.  Fed 
For  exhibition. 

No.  273.  2  Composition  RoUe$.  | 
Thomas.     For  exhibition. 

FINE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  AET1      1 

No.  3.  Astral  Lamp,  CamQahd 
Writing  Stands,  Portrait  Frame,  Sti 
Studs,  &c.,  S[C.,mMde  of  Anthracite  Cm 
From  E.  W.  Kirk,  233  Chesnut  sW 
Philadelphia.  By  Anderson  &  ^ti 
The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute.  1U 
specimens  were  considered  by  the  Cd 
mittee  superior,  in  point  of  workman*! 
to  any  articles  of  the  kind  ever  exhifea 
in  this  country. 

No.  10.  Imitation  of  Quincy  GreA 
A.  Kent,  100  Concord  street,  Brookhj 
N.  Y.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  \m\tm 

No.  15.  2  Pieces  of  Sculptured  Qm 
Granite*  A.Lawrence.  Very  good  wd 
manship.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  I 
stitute. 

No.  16.  PaniographkDratcingqfO^ 
Justice  Marshal*  Wm.  L.  Ormsby,ll 
Nassau  street,  New- York  City. 
dered  of  superior  merit.  The  Di 
of  the  Institute. 

No.   19.     Transparencies  and 
W.  I.  Hannington.  Considered  ext: 
beautiful.     The  perfection  to  which 
Hannington  has  brought  this  art  does 
great  credit.     The  Committee  haw 
warded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 

No.  22.     Ionic  Capitals — two 
mens  of  Carving  in  Wood.     Luff  & 
roe,  105  Elm-st.  New. York  City.   1 
executed.    The  Diploma  of  the  In 

No.  25.     12  Specimens  of  Pi 
By  Isaac  Gowarti.     Exhibiting  mack 
dustry. 

No.  46.  19  Specimen  Imitate 
Rosewood,  Mahogany,  Marble,  $c> 
Mosaic  Table  Top,  in  this  collection 
inimitably  fine,  and  worthy  of  the  a^ 
ration  uniformly  expressed  by  visr 
Executed  by  George  Bird,  94  Antr 
street.     The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Insti? 

No.  48-  Two  Framed  Designs.  By 
Thomas,  87  Canal   street,    New-? 
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3  one  representing  a  magnificent 
.duct  and  Bridge  across  the  East 
rer,  from  Brooklyn  to  New- York,  the 
umittee  think  indicative  of  no  ordiua- 
talent  in  the  young  artist,  by  whom 
as  executed.  The  Bridge  is  supposed 
ove  a  row  of  Stores  on  either  side ;  and 
abutments  and  arches,  6  in  number, 
»  of  granite,  except  the  central  one, 
ch  is  designed  to  be  of  cast  iron,  180 
:  high. 

fo.  61.  1  Painting  of  a  Dog's  Head, 
lliam  Malbone.  The  Committee  con- 
ired  this  a  picture  of  superior  merit, 
ibiting  great  freedom  in  penciling  and 
iness  of  touch,  for  which  they  award 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 
Jo.  64.  1  Painting  of  St.  John.  John 
ton,  94  Anthony  street,  New.York 
r.  The  execution  of  this  was  thought 
>e  good* 

Jo.  74.  Framed  Specimen  of  Carving. 
.  Heron,  419  Water  street — Frame  ex- 
ted  by  Mott  &  Stuart.  The  oina- 
ital  work  is  very  ingeniously  wrought, 
!  with  much  labor. 
to.  84}.  3  Framed  Engravings.  Geo. 
bcott,  359  Broadway.  Considered 
y  spirited  Drawings,  and  well  execu- 
t  The  Diploma  ot  the  Institute* 
fo.  88.  Framed  Samples  of  Clinton's 
"tnt  Cement.  Deposited  by  N.  H.  Gale, 
i  Diploma  of  the  Institute.  The 
nmittee  are  induced  to  invite  public 
ntion  to*  this  article,  from  the  great 
*it  it  is'  said  to  possess,  by  those  who 
e  used  it,  for  the  walls  of  buildings  ; 
imuch  as  it  is  both  very  beautiful  and 
tog.  From  its  great  hardness,  it  is 
ceptible  of  being  washed,  like  marble, 
iiout  affecting  its  polish.  Patented. 
,  Charles  Clinton,  West  Town,  Orange 
N.Y. 

fo.  116.  11  Specimens  of  Penman* 
9.  John  W.  S.  Mackie.  The  Corn- 
tee  are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Mack- 
i  specimens  of  writing  are  distinguish- 
by  a  free  and  intelligible  style, 
fo.  246.  1  Framed  Drawing,  City 
U,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wm.  Brown.— 
b  Drawing  did  the  artist  much  credit, 
ticularly  on  account  of  its  shading, 
fo.  222.  1  Vase  of  Shell  Work.   John 

fo.  93.  1  Specimen  of  Needle  Work, 
titer  Creatoris,)  1  Bell  Rope  and  1  Lamp 
nd.  Mrs.  Hardrop,  3  Roosevelt  street, 
e  first  of  these  articles,  wrought  with 
i  by  the  needle,  is  considered  by  the 
tnrnittee  of  extraordinary  merit ;  exili- 
ng both  great  skill  and  uncommon  in- 
try.  They  are  not  surprised  that  it  re- 
red,  as  it  deserved,  the  uniform  ev- 
asions of  admiration  from  the  visitants 
(he  Fair :  they  therefore  award  to  the 
y  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 
So.  113.  Case  of  Shell  Work  and 
•d*.  John  Lee,  271  Broadway,  New- 
rk  City.  These  specimens  of  in- 
iious  workmanship  the  Committee  con- 

r  very  flattering  evidences  of  the  taste 
skill  of  the  artist;  they  therefore 
'ird  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute, 
fo.  119.    Specimens  of  Penmanship. 
lliam   Jones,  183  Broadway.     The 

•  of  these  specimens  is  particularly 
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free  and  bold,  and,  in  these  respects,  wor- 
thy of  special  notice. 

No.  183.  1  Large  Glass  Punch  Bowl. 
Birch  &  Scarlett,  12  Liberty  street. 
This  massive  article,  from  the  truly 
beautiful  manner  in  which  it  was  cut,  and 
the  richness  of  its  pattern,  was  particu. 
larly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The 
Committee  take  pleasure  in  awarding  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  147.  Pedestal  of  Scagliola.  Pa. 
trick  Foley.  The  almost  perfect  resem- 
blance of  this  to  marble,  both  in  touch 
and  color,  with  the  beautiful  polish  which 
it  possesses,  has  received  particular  at- 
tention from  the  Committee.  The  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  153.  Statue  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
in  Brown  Stone.  David  White,  80  Charl- 
ton  street.  The  execution  of  this  speci- 
men of  sculpture,  by  a  journeyman  stone 
cutter,  does  the  artist  much  credit. 

No.  156.  1  Case  of  Artificial  Teeth. 
James  Alcock.  The  Committee  were 
particularly  attracted  to  these  specimens 
of  a  useful  and  ornamental  art,  by  the 
great  perfection  of  the  enameling ;  a 
point  not  sufficiently  considered  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  artificial  teeth.  They 
award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  157.  Specimens  of  the  Mending 
of  Lace.  Mrs.  Heath,  No.  8  Hester  street. 
It  is  with  no  common  satisfaction  the 
Committee  recommend  this  art  to  public 
notice.  The  rents  in  the  specimens  ex. 
hibited,  though  large,  could  scarcely  be 
detected  by  the  closest  examination.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  162.  Specimens  of  Pantographic 
Engraving.  T.  S.  Woodcock.  These 
specimens  prove  that  this  valuable  branch 
of  the  arts,  though  somewhat  new,  has 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  elegant  per- 
fection. The  Committee  award  the  artist 
the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  178.  2  Framed  Drawings.  J. 
Davis.  The  taste  and  art  displayed  in 
these  Architectural  Drawings,  together 
with  the  effective  management  of  the 
lights  and  shades,  readily  show  them  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
artist.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  192.  1  Colossal  Bust  of  McDonald 
Clarke.  James  V.  Stout.  The  truth  of 
the  likeness,  and  the  superior  finish  of  this 
specimen  of  modelling,  the  Committee 
think  entitles  this  to  more  than  ordinary 
notice.  It  will  have  appeared  to  all  who 
have  seen  it  that,  in  addition  to  the  like- 
ness  and  finish,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping, 
and  replete  with  the  spirit  of  life.  If 
has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
any  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  fact  that  this  is  the  second  effort  at 
modelling  from  life  by  this  young  artist, 
and  yet  that  the  relative  proportions,  the 
character  and  perfection  of  anatomical 
developemeat,  has  been  so  wonderfully 
preserved  in  every  delineation,  goes 
further  to  prove  his  talents  in  the  minds 
of  mature  judges,  than  our  public  ex- 
pression of  praise.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. . 

No.  195.  A  Bank  Note  Plate.    C.  P. 
Harrison.     Considered  good. 
m  No.  %\9,  *  Specimen*  of  ScagUoh.  J. 


VV.  Clark.  These  specimens  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  particularly  ad- 
mired by  the  Committee  for  the  variety  of 
their  colors,  and  for  the  ornamental  purpo- 
ses to  which  the  article  may  be  applied* 
They  award  to  the  manufacturer  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  231.  2  Vases  of  Artificial  flowers, 
made  of  Feathers.  J.  B.  Fisk,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  The  Committee  would  make 
mention  of  these  beautiful  specimens, 
for  the  almost  perfect  resemblance  they 
have  to  the  natural  flower ;  they  display 
much  ingenuity  and  skill. 

No.  241.  1  Framed  Specimen  of  Nee* 
die  Work.     Alfred  N.  Brewer. 

No.  244.  1  Framed  Specimen  of  Pen* 
manship.     F.  W.  Williams. 

No.  255.  3  Specimens  of  Bank  Notes. 
Casselcar,  Durand  <k  Co.  The  execu- 
tion of  these  notes  were  in  the  well  known 
good  style  of  the  etojgravers. 

No.  257.  1  Design  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
N.  Y.  University,  1  do.  of  City  Hall}  Brook* 
lyn.  A.  J.  Davis.  These  designs  were 
in  the  best  style  of  the  artist,  so  well 
known  as  an  architect  in  this  city.  The 
tone  of  shading  and  truth  of  perspective, 
were  particularly  admirable.  The  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  275.  2  Shell  Card  Racks.  Miss 
Shipman.    Por  exhibition. 

No.  281 .  A  Basket  and  Box  of  Grecian 
Ornamental  Glass.  Miss  Minor.  Thought 
by  the  Committee  to  be  very  neat,  and 
creditable  to  the  ladv's  taste  and  skill. 

No.  283.  6  Looking  Glasses.  Ed.  S. 
Hill,  130  Chatham  street.  The  Glasses 
were  excellent. 

No.  288.  1  Map  and  3  Engravings,  Wm. 
J.  Mullen,  175  Broadwnv.  For  exhibition. 

No.  164.  Architectural  Drawings.  John 
Mitchell.     For  exhibition. 

No.  199.  2  Specimens  of  Penmanship. 
J.  A.  Lee,  18  Pine  street.    For  exhibition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  12.  Specimens  of  Tool  Handles. 
By  N.  Couenhoven.     Considered  good. 

No.  17.  Miniature  Ship.  Capt.  Bissel, 
368  Broadway,  New- York  City.j  A  good 
model. 

No.  18.  31  Specimens  of Pottery  from 
the  Salamander  Works.  Deposited  by  M. 
Lefoulon,  62  Cannon  street,  New.York 
City.  These  are  beautiful  specimens, 
and  the  Committee  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  they  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  them 
in  this  country.  In  articles  of  this  kind, 
where  competition  is  so  successfully  pro- 
secuted with  the  foreign  article,  the  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  public  is  merited  by  the 
enterprising  manufacturers.  The  Silver 
Medal  and  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  21.  'type  Moulds.  Mr.  Abbys. 
Highly  finished,  and  apparently  very  good* 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  30.  1  Rife  Walking  Cane.  A. 
D.  Cashing,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Considered  a 
very  ingenious  and  important  instrument, 
and  finished  in  the  most  workmanlike  man- 
ner.    The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  34.  Castor  Frames,  Lamps,  Can- 
dlesticks, of  Britannia  Ware.  I.  Weeks 
&  Co.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Very  good 
and  highly  finished. . 
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No*  45.  Cork  Mattress,  Spring  do. 
and  Cork  Bag.  John  L.  Norwood,  240 
Water  street.  The  Committee  consider 
them  *very  good,  and  worthy  of  special 
notice  from  those  who  use  such  arti- 
cles* 

No.  54.  11  Samples  of  Snuff.  B.  L. 
&  H.  Joseph,  138  Front  street,  New. 
York  City.  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 
The  Committee  consider  the  quality  of 
these  specimens  very  superior,  and  in  this 
they  were  borne  out  by  the  olfactory  evi- 
dence afforded  by  visitors. 

No.  55.  Naval  Bombshell— Patent. 
Dr.  Scudder,  New-York  City.  Cast  by 
Johnson  &  Geer,  Troy,  N.  Y.  and  the 
spikes  wrought  by  Burden  &  Knower, 
of  Burden's  Patent  Spikes.  This  is  emi- 
neatly  calculated  to  effect  the  destructive 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

No.  58.  1  Beer  Pump  and  Cask.  D. 
F.  Sergent,  40  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y*  This  is  a  self.'supplying  Double 
Power  Pump,  with  little  friction,  and 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  Bar  Rooms, 
Cisterns,  <&c.  It  is  also  well  adapted 
for  the  uses  of  Wine,  Cider,  or  Porter  Bot. 
tiers,  as  it  will  empty  casks  without  dis- 
turbing, in  the  least,  the  sediments 
therein. 

No.  97.  2  Printed  Table  Covers,  and  1 
Piano  Cover.  Duncan  &  Cunningham. 
Considered  of  great  beauty  and  firmness 
of  texture.  The  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

No.  100.  250  Scripture  Gems .  Colton 
&  Jenkins.  Considered  very  well  exe- 
cuted. 

No.  121.  8.  Specimens  of  Children's 
Clothing,  vit.  4  Suits  and  4  Ttmies. 
Mr.  Durando,  60  Chatham  street.  Many 
of  these  were  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee very  beautiful,  and  got  up  in  fine  taste. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute  was  a- 
warded. 

No.  75.  1  Fancy  Reel,  for  Winding 
Silk.  S.  H.  Piatt,  128  Spring  street, 
New. York  Cky.  Considered  a  very  use- 
ful article. 

No.  77.  2  Boxes  of  Spermaceti  Can. 
dies*  Samuel  Judd.  These  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  country.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  76.  1  Bed  Quilt,  of  3,180  pieces. 
Ljpdia  Todden.  Considered  a  beautiful 
article,  and  the  result  of  much  labor. 

No.  128.  1  Pair  Jacks.  2  do.  Cards. 
1  Machine  Card,  8  Shuttles,  1  Cleaner, 
3  Bobbins,  1  Side  Lace  Leather.  John 
Whkteroore,  66  Frankfort  street.  The 
Cards  and  Shuttles  were  considered  by 
the  Committee  of  superior  workmanship, 
and  the  Lace  Leather  as  possessed  of 
cxtraeidinary  merit,  and  think  that  it 
trill  ffOMi  into  great  use. 

No.  129.  6  Pieces  Mole  Skin  Buf 
fmlo  Cloth.  Peter  H.  gchenck,  35  Pine 
ateeett  New- York  City.  These  were 
thought  by  the  Committee  superior  ar- 
tietas,  and  highly  meriting  public  atten- 
tion.   The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  191.  4  Pieces  Carpeting.  6. 
W.  *&  Betts.  434  Pearl  street,  New- 
Y«ek  City.  All  these  specimens  were 
■considered  good/  but  that  *f  4be  Venjtiaft  || 


Carpeting  was  thought  to  be  very  heavy, 
and  in  pattern  and  workmanship  particu- 
larly excellent.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

No.  165.  3  Coffee  Urns,  1  Egg  Cod. 
ler,  1  Tea  Pot,  1  Water  Dish  and  Cover. 
James  Grant,  815  Broadway,  New- 
York  City.  These  are  considered  by  the 
Committee  of  superior  workmanship ; 
they  therefore  award  to  Mr.  Grant  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  161.  1  Pair  Window  Blinds. 
Francis  Baker,  366  Hudson  street. 

No.  168.  3  Fishing  Rods  and  1  Reel. 
John  Conroy.     Considered  good  articles. 

No.  175.  1  Pair  Ottomans,  Foot  Stool, 
Lamp  Mats,  Sec.  dec.  Mrs.  Shultz,  45 
Lispenard  street.  Some  of  these  speci- 
mens were  considered  by  the  Committee 
extremely  beautiful,  and  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  lady  who  wrought  them.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  181.  4  Port  Folios,  or  Manifold 
Writers.  James  Gilchrist,  102  Broadway, 
New-York  City.  §  The  utility  of  this  con- 
trivance  for  copying  Letters,  &c.  the 
Committee  think  to  be  generally  known. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  174.  1  Brass  Trip,  or  Counter 
Scale.  W.  H.  &  S.  Nichols.  Remarkable 
for  its  convenience. 

No.  115.  3  Trusses  and  Case.  Dr. 
A.  G.  Hull,  132  Fulton  street.  The  Con. 
mittee  think  this  instrument  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  described ;  they 
award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  186.  3  Pairs  Mantle  Lamps,  2 
Stand  do.  and  1  Astral  do.  Samuel 
VYignall.  These  were  beautiful  patterns, 
and  very  richly  ornamented  with  cut 
glass.  The  Committee  awarded  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  198.  1  Travelling  Trunk.  Orlando 
Williams,  6  Norfolk  street.  Considered 
the  best  specimen  offered,  and  of  excel- 
lent workmanship.  The  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  203,  2  Lamp  Stands  and  Case. 
Mrs.  Whatmough.  These  specimens  for 
competition  were  considered  deserving 
the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  208.  1  Frame  of  Castings.  Jones 
Kiem  &  Co.  The  Committee  thought 
these  very  good,  and  meriting  the  Di- 
ploma of  the  Institute. 

No.  229.  1  Patent  Coffee  Roaster.  G. 
H.  Clark,  4  Fletcher  street.  This  was 
thought  to  be  very  convenient  and  dura- 
ble, wherefore  the  Committee  awarded 
the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

*No.  284.  1  Cherry  Stone,  containing  24 
dozen  Silver  Tea  Spoons.  Charles  Smith. 
This  exhibited  great  skill  and  ingenuity. 

No.  264.  1  Speaking  Trumpet.  Co. 
lin  Lightbody.  Considered  very  well 
made,  and  entitled  to  the  Institute's  Di- 
ploma. 4 

No.  266.  Apparatus  fir  Injecting  the 
Veins.  Dr.  J.  Mauran.  This  is  for  inject- 
ing  liquids  into  the  veins,  and  is  an  appen- 
dage adapted  to  a  self-injecting  appara- 
tus. It  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  with  tubes 
fitted  with  screws,  so  as  to  be  attached  to 
Mob's  self-injecting  instrument,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the'  possibility 
of  the  passage  of  air  into  thf  vein*.   The 


Committee  think  the  instrument  supery 
to*  every  other  for  the  purpose,  and  too. 
fore  award  to  the  inventor  the  Sil«r 
Medal  of  the  Institute. 

No.  267.     Dahlia  Flowers,     Wilha 
Prince  &  Sons.    The  Committee  are  ui 
der  special  obligations  to  Mr.  Prince  (6i 
the  splendid  flowers  which  he  sent  to 
grace  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Instkote. 

No.  291.  2  Specimens  of  Fire  Works. 
Reuben  Rider.  The  Committee  thought 
the  pieces  very  good,  and  they  were  much 
admired  by  the  large  company  of  specta- 
tors at  the  closing  of  the  exhibition  n\ 
Castle  Garden,  when  Mr.  R.  made  t 
very  brilliant  display  of  the  pyrotechn 
art.  He  was  awarded  the  Diploma  of  th» 
Institute. 

No.  280.  1  Fancy  Musket.  John  Mo! 
len,  187 1-2  Greenwich  street,  N.  Y.  Tfct 
Committee  think  this  made  in  the  neatest 
and  most  workmanlike  manner.  They 
award  the  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  286.  Specimens  of  Sealing-  Wi 
Lewis  &  Co.  The  Committee  consid 
this  the  best  article  they  have  ever  se 
of  the  kind,  foreign  or  domestic, 
fancy  colored  wax  in  this  large  col 
tion,  does  credit  to  the  m  ami  factor 
and  should,  with  all  the  kinds  here  ex. 
hibited,  receive  the  attention  of  the 
public.  They  award  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute. 

No.  72.  1  Waggon.  Walters,  Barre  k 
Go.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  fine  specimen 
of  workmanship. 

No.  105.  Samples  of  Mustard.  J.  Cogs- 
well,  77  Canal  street.     For  exhibition. 

No  180.  Model  of  Patent  Metal  Boqfi 
ing.     John  Wool  ley.     For  exhibition. 

No.  170.  1  Tin  Trunk.  L>  Lester 
213  Water  street,  New-York  City.  Tbu 
was  a  new  and  ingeniously  made  article 
and  one  which  the  Committee  particularly 
noticed. 

No.  85.  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  1  Etch 
ing,  1  Engraving  of  Ornamental  Iron  Work 
and  1  Frame  of  Cards.  W.  M.  Thompson, 
167  William  street,  New. York  City.  Foi 
exhibition. 

No.  188.  1  Ship  in  Case.  Win.  SeanV. 
For  exhibition. 

No.  218.  1   Churn.  Justin  Ware. 

No.  235.   1  Miniature  Rail  Road  ad 
Clock.     W.  S.  Jacks.     This  was  an  ing* 
nious  piece  of  work,  and  was   in  open* 
tion  during:  the  Fair,  to  the  delight  ofu* 
visitors.     For  exhibition. 

No.  247.  1  Bed  Quilt.  L.  R.  Sweet- 
land.     For  exhibition. 

No.  249.  1  Bottle,  with  Reel  of  M 
For  exhibition. 

No.  263.  1  Glass  Hit*.  Mr.  Ketset 
For  exhibition. 

No.  270.  Map  of  the  United  Ststa 
James  McChesnev.    For  exhibition. 

No.  278.  1  Door  Weight.  Dr.  David- 
son.     For  exhibition. 

N.  24.  Sea-Horse  Hide.  Remarkibk 
for  thickness. 

No.  260.  1  Framed  Oil  Painting.  P 
Avigney,  183  Broadway.  This  specunei 
had  no  inconsiderable  merit. 

No.  230.  1  Large  Tabular  Plate,  ai 
16  Lights  of  .Glass.  New. York  v* 
Brooklyn  Crown  Glass  Company.    D* 
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Company  was  incorporated  i* ,  1882J; 
capital  $60,000 ;  employs  50  hands,  and 
produce*  10,000  feet  of  Glass  weakly ; 
their  Factory  is  in  Brooklyn,  near  the 
Navy  Yard.  The  quality  of  this  Glass 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  mast 
excellent.  The  Pfafe  was  of  great  dimen- 
sions* with  equal  clearness  and  uniformity 
in  thickness.  The  Diploma  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

STOTES. 

No.  282.  1  Summer  Cooking  Steve. 
Charles  Vale,  Newark,  N.  J.  This  was  a 
superior  article,  and  adds  to  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Vale,  as  a  manufacturer  of  Stoves. 

Ne.  47.     Sent  for  exhibition. 

No.  \3.  1  Parlor  and  1  Cooking 
SUnt.  Sylvester  Parker,  Troy,  N.  I. 
Beautiful  and  convenient  articles.  The 
Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  27.  1  Cooking  Stove.  Seth  Lowe 
&  Co.  Made  by  Mr.  Town,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  56.  1  Cooking  Stove*—  of  Sheet 
Iron.  Charles  Vale,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Considered  a  most  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  domestic  purposes,  whilst  it 
is  admirably  adapted  for  an  economical 
appropriation  of  heat.  The  Silver  Medal 
of  the  Institute. 

No*  101.  1  Stove.  James  Hinds,  200 
Canal  street,  New- York  City.  The  Com- 
mittee consider  this  a  very  handsome 
article.     The  Diploma  of  the  Institute. 

No.  122.  8  Coal  Cooking  Stoves. 
Joel  Curtiss,  222  Greenwich  street. 
Considered  very  neat  and  useful  articles. 
The  Diploma  of  the  Institute* 
~  No.  166.  3  Cooking  Stove*,  1  Fancy  and 
I  Parlor  do.  Jordan  L.  Mott,  248  Wa. 
ter  street.  The  Committee  consider  the 
two  last  mentioned  stoves  novel  and  useful. 

No.  185.  2  Rotary  Stoves  and  Fixtures. 

M.  N.  Stanley  &  Co.    The  ingenuity 

displayed  in  the  structure  of  these,  and 

'their  utility,  entitle  them  to  the  Diploma 

of  the  Institute. 

No.  139.  2  Cooking  Stoves,  I  Globe 
do.  Doyle  6i  Patterson,  213  Water 
street.    For  exhibition. 

No.  146.  1  Coal  Cooking  Stove,  I  do. 
for  Heat.    3.  C.  Lawrence,  125  Broad- 
way,  New.York  City.    For  exhibition. 

No.  27.  1  Cooking  Stove.  Seth  Lowe 
&  Co.  211  Pearl  street.  Wm.  Town, 
maker,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  66.  Doric  Fireplace  and  Minerva 
Grate.  Wm.  Mallory,  Agent.  The  Com- 
mittee highly  approve  of  these  articles, 
both  for  their  model  and  workmanship, 
combining,  as  they  do,  great  neatness  and 
utility :  the  Grate  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  burning  of  anthracite  coal.  The 
Committee  award  the  Silver  Medal  of 
the  Institute. 

No.  79.  Spools  Patent  Coal  Stove  and 
Scuttle.  J.  F.  Clarkson,  51  Fulton  street, 
New- York  City.  Considered  very  toed 
and  very  neat.  For  the  Stove  the  Com- 
mittee award  the  Diploma  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Arr&ElfTICBs'  WORK. 

No.  4.  Two  Mantle  Lamps.  Made 
by  Jamas  MeGorern,  New-York  City, 
an  ftpp vtftttce  one  year.  Considered  very 
good.    Privilege*  of  the  Institute. 


£m 


No.  5,.     Two  Astral  Lamps.    William  II     No.  53.  5  Ladies'  Straight  Lasts.    R. 


Moore.     Considered  very  good. 

No.  11.  2  Pictures.  George  Hetster, 
aged  15. 

No.  14.     1  Cask.  George  Thompson, 

Sed  18  years — I  year  an  apprentice — 
Goerck  street,  New- York  City.  De- 
serving great  praise.  Silver  Medal  and 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  $8.  1  Iron-bound  Cask.  James 
Flina,  an  apprentice,  19  years  old,  8 
years  at  trade.  Diploma  and  Privileges 
of  the  Institute, 

No.  39.  Frame  of  Cards.  By  James 
Everdell,  135  William  street,  N.  Y.  C,  a 
boy  aged  15  years.  The  Silver  Medal 
and  the  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No,  50.  1  iron-bound  Barrel.  James 
Thomas,  an  apprentice ;  2  years  at  trade. 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.olf  Gentlemen's  French  Boot  Lasts. 
Those  in  Box  No.  3  were  made  by  a  boy 
14  years  old,  to  whom  the  Committee 
award  the  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  85.  1  Case  of  Jewelry.  George 
Street,  an  apprentice,  18  years  of  age,  3| 
at  trade.  The  Diploma  and  Privileges 
of  the  Institute. 

No.  90.  1  Case  of  Surgical  Instru- 
ments James  Turkington,  51  Clinton 
street ;  an  apprentice,  18  years  old.  The 
Silver  Medal,  and  the  Privileges  of  the 
Institute.  The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  case  of  Surgical  Instru- 
ments, here  presented,  exhibits  talents 
and  zeal  in  the  maker  worthy  of  being 
stimulated  to  further  exertions,  and  ,  that 
these  specimens  of  his  workmanship  are 
of  surpassing  elegance  and  finish. 

No.  136.  1  Silk  Hat.  James  Patter, 
son,  94  Canal  street — 1  year  an  appren- 
tice with  Mr.  John  Wright.  Considered, 
from  the  short  experience  of  the  maker, 
an  uncommon  evidence  of  skill. 

No.  137.  1  Clock  Stand,  and  1  Mar- 
ble Ink  do.  Wm.  Patterson,  38  Canal 
street,  3}  years  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Barnes.  Considered  excellent  work.  The 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  150,  I  Leather  Travelling  Trunk. 
Geo.  Dnpignac,  28  Hester  street,  nine 
months  an  apprentice  to  O.  Williams. 
The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  noticing 
the  early  efforts  of  apprentices,  and  this 
specimen  is  one  among  those  to  which 
their  attention  has  been  called.  The 
Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  73.  2  Tables.    Josftph  Fisher,  15 

J  ears  old ;  an  apprentice  1}  years.  The 
tiploma  and  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 
These  specimens  certainly  gave  great 
promise  of  talent  in  the  young  mecha. 
nie,  and  were  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Committee. 

No.  155.  To  Wm.  Taylor,  an  ap- 
prentice, 19  years  of  age,  manufacturer 
of  a  Coffee  Urn,  the  Committee  award 
die  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  240.  3  Carpenter's  Ploughs,  and 
7  Spare  Irons.  Isaac  Battie,  Providence,  \ 
R.  I.,  18  years  old,  apprentice  3  years  to 
J.  R.  Gale.  The  superiority  of  workman* 
ship  displayed  by  this  young  man,  in  the 
make  of  these  articles,  entitles  him,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  te  the 
Medal  of  (be  Institute.  j 


Coit,  a  lad  16  years  of  age  j  1  year  at  the 
trade.    The  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  87.  1  Carved  Ionic  Cap.  Samuel 
Smith,  aged  16  years.    Well  executed. 

No.  152.  1  Engraving  of  McDonald 
Clarke.  Lewis  P.  Clover,  aged  16,  first 
attempt,  6  months  at  trade.  Considered  ah 
evidence  of  uncommon  merit  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  worthy  of  the  Diploma 
and  Privileges  of  the  Institute. 

No.  84.  Machine  for  Corking  Bottles, 
made  by  Augustus  Williams,  an  appren* 
rice,  deposited  by  F.  Groening.  Privi- 
leges of  the  Institute  were  awarded  to 
the  apprentice  for  the  workmanship,  which 
was  excellent. 

No.  91  J.  3  Pairs  Pocket  Compaese*.  By 
Gerrett  Barney,  16  years  of  age.  Ap- 
prentice to  Brown  &  Hunt,  These  have 
much  merit.  A  Diploma,  together  with 
the  Privileges  of  the  Institute,  have  been 
awarded  to  the  apprentice.  •■ 

During  the  evening  which  closed  the 
Fair  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Gale  made 
several  brilliant  and  interesting  experi- 
ments, with  the  Institute's  powerful 
Galvanic  Battery.  The*  combustion  of 
Charcoal,  and  Platinum,  displayed  an  in- 
tensity of  action,  power  of  heat,  and  vivid- 
ness of  light,  which  astonished  the  numer- 
ous auditors.  The  light  was  altogether  too 
dazzling  for  the  sight,  and  could  be  viewed 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  The 
combustion  of  metals  in  water  was  not 
the  least  interesting  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present,  who  repeatedly  mani- 
fested their  surprise  and  gratification* 
during  the  performances,  by  loud  and 
cheering  applause. 

The  novel  exhibition  of  Walking  upon 
the  Water  was  also  presented  from  the 
Garden  to  thousands  of  our  citizens/ 
during  the  Fair  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Macintosh,  the  successful  experimenter, 
entered  the  water  near  the  Battery,  and 
walked  a  considerable  time  in  the  North 
River,  sustaining  himself  in  an  upright 
position,  and  moving  with  much  apparent 
ease,  theegh  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  agitated  by  rough  and  high  waves. 
This  experiment  satisfactorily  proves  the 
importance  of  the  simple  apparatus  used 
on  the  occasion,  for  fording  rivers,  and  for 
preservation  against  accident 

Gnoses  Bruce, 

Hbnby  Cunningham, 

William  PASraieeK, 

Henry  Durexl/ 

Jowk  M.  Dood, 

Adax  Hall, 

John  Bell, 

W.  H.  Haw, 

J.  S.  Redfield. 
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Law  sr  Marine  tssuiuxc*  av»  Photac*. 

—The  report  of  an  interesting  case,  in  which  the 
qntssea  between  the  insurer!  and  the  insured, 
turaed  en  the  point,  of  whether  the  natter  of  the 
vessel  had  pot  improperly  hazarded  hie  shin,  by 
standing  on  too  long  without  a  pilot,  will  be  found 
in  our  eeJaums  to-day. 


.~<£<XB»   .*.: 


The  Chicago  American  states  that  the  JPrsriee 
were  burawg  in  all  directions,  during  the  fat  part 
of  sm  week.  Tl>e  tone*  had  appmi^  to  wife 
w  a  abort  dittenet  of  that  villst*,    Ke  ejker 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL, 


tINES, 
rFrfthm  afltr  »«*•"*  ttePfewn  1  Ju* 
11  Modal  l«  "Henl  ramie,"  mild  one 


JAMBS  RIVER  AND   KiiVAWHA  CA- 
NAt,  VIRGINIA. 

NOTICE  TO   CONTBACl'OBS. 

THE  Board  of  Director,  of  ihe  Jamee  Blver  ml  Kl 
Hwkm  CowBeny,  h«¥lo«  rnalnAu tPjae«  ur 


TO  TCNNBL  CONTRACTORS. 
Piopnuta  will  In  received  by  null,  or  otberwh*,  I 
;Bva1ittii.Tar.iH!|aii  themiminltof  tins  Bandy  ud  i 
JariBl.  The  Tunnel  llflOO  y.rdilMI,  tbo  material 
muu.vcd le •  Mil undetona  lock,  ilu  hlgheit part 
<idie  throuib  whfchltpatMB  la  about  W 
upufibeTonual,    titki 


material  #111 
ril  through  .bruit,  rropoanl.  must  I 
good  rtMimneudi.iimig,  mm  skill  and 


Ne»LwlHni,Ohin.B*Tit.l7.  lB3i. 


:k*a>llh*,  on  tbe  Now  York  and 
Harlow  Kallroad,  about  Ave  mlln  from  lbs  Ciiy.  Llb.ru! 
wuaa  will  be  given,  nnd  eash  payment*  made  evtrj  foil 
night.  Ar.BlyMMr.FOWI.BfrB,  BI.Joho'.U*lI,Fr*n]r. 
furliL-semNcw-YoM. 

JOHN  RUTTEB,  Continclor. 
Br  Too  Albany  Argu*,  Philadelphia  U.  6.  Qazeiu  aud 

,.._i...    -.11  „,.....  •oyylbU,  •■"<-• -*'  hlll.li> 


IheR. 


Will  be  (1TM .  44—  1 TD 


XNQIMRKH.  DKPARTMBAT, 

ADO  SUBUitSHANNAH  BA1LEOAD 
COMPANY. 


f-  To  CmIthMti.— PnipoMlu  wilt  be  net 
MiaaUuiDr  Ntnn.hu  neiu  for  lrn 
MaMwy  aa  »  ■>«■  of  ibia  Bead. 


of  Ntn Mil. 

ISAAC  TRIM  MA 
WILLI  All  (11  BBS  McHBILL, 


it  Wall  mi 


.    S3— If 


NKW-ORLHAKS  AND  NASHVILLE 

HAitaoiD. 

KOTICBTO  CONTBACT0B3. 

Tbe  New-OtUjan*  1011  Naahvilie  Railroad  Company 
avin*  decided  Hi  pi ace  under  con iract  the  rim  fifty  mile* 
r  the  load,  uii  lie  IStb  day  of  UaxniMr  next,  Propuaala 
./ill  be  received  at  their  Offlar,  In  th.  Clly  irf  New-Or- 
loan*,  from  tin  lSUi  of  November  id  the  Ijth  day  of  De 


miiy  be  (egalred. 

Of  peraone  nol  perwnally  known  to  Hie  Engineer,  then 
wllll»requlirf«rllUcate*ofcnlracleraildo.Balln™ilolia. 

Tbla  part  olthe  i-^,kitending  aloug  the  aaora  or  Lake 
Ponichortraln,  la  perfectly  healthy  throughon!,  and  being 


efficient  will  certainly  lie  preferred  to  stranger* 
norma  uie  future  progrea*  of  the  road. 

Tbe  country  through  which  the  Hoe  pun  la  laterally 
hlih  nlnerldfc,  and  perfecrly  healthy. 

Chiel  Engineer  -V.  0.  A  N.  Bailrt 
Eulnetr  Office,  *.  O.  A  N.  Railroad,  | 

Ang.g5.lB3o. 


RAILKOAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  A  WARD,   Froprieioia  ol  Ibe  Albany  Eagle 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shoo,  will  make  to  order  car 
wneeli,  ebalra  and  knees,  and  every  oilier  Jeacriptloa  of 
cm-ting.  vecmrcd  lor  railrnrula.  R-ly  febU 

BTKPHKNBON, 
/truidero/o  lupcrior  ityt  0/  AHfiatir  CtnJnMail- 

Ho.SBiEliMbeihatieat,  near  Bid  tier  elreet, 
Kas-York. 

gj- RAILROAD    COM  FAMES  would  do  well  to 

DMhaA^aiTrVui  «•*-<«■  »nd  Hulaem  ^ukead 


BAILBAOD  IRON  WORK, 
Of  bU  kind*,  nude  10  order  By  GODWIN,  OLABK  A  CO., 
Palenon;  NewJenay. 

Cu  Whiil.,  Boii 
and  titled  complete,  at 

Order*  aadreued  to 
•treat,  N.  Y,,  will  dim 


300  dozen*  A  me*'  back-strap  anil  plain  Bboreli, 
75     do       do      round- pointed  do 

IW     do       do      can  Keel  BhoTeli  and  Bpadet, 


Together  wltk  I 
eteel  polaltd,  mi 
by  hlf  Agemi, 


BAlLBOADCiBiVBlKLBi 

AND  UTHER  RAlt-HOAD  CASTINGS. 

rf  Aleo.  AXLB8  lit  rn  lined  boti  Irirea  to  wheal* 
coniolote  m.  Hi*  Jefftreon  Cotton  anil  Wool  NaeUaa 
factory  and  Foundiy,  PHetMk,  ^'.J-  All  wderei ad- 
drened  10  the  aabaViberi  or  Pule™on,  or  M  Well 
aire  at,  Mow-  York,  will  be  promptly  aliendeilto. 

Alio,  CAR8PH1J.OS. 

JS  "'      KOOEaa,  KltTCHUM  It  OEOBVENOR 
PATENT   RAILROAD,  BMIP  AND  BOAT 

flPIKEH. 
£*■  The  Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Kectr.ry  koepe  corwtamly 
Tm  ealc  are ry  aiie nilro  »Mc.rtmeni  of  Wrobfhi  SrAkee 
srrd  flail..  1r1.n1  a  to  ID  li.cliee.  mantrfaetitred  by  the  bbb- 
acriDBPi  patent  Machinery,  which  alter  tire  yoart  ■«■ 
CM.fuloperailon  and  now  alrnoel  unlrernl  nae  In  ihe  Unl- 


HJillroailCompankimaybaarrpnlladwItb  Spike* IB*. 
Inf  counlcralnk  head,  eultable  (o  t)M  holM  In  iron  nila, 


Juahlt,  aa 


.Iradbialor 
de  by  tbe  I 


WITHERELL,  AMES  A  CO. 

9  Liberty  ilteel,  N  aw- York. 
BACKUS,  AHfa  A  CO. 

1  Bute  bui,  Albany, 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

300  loneorBallroAd  Iron  of  the  T  naturojealleaaainei 
ind  for  due  by  HOWLAND  A  ABPINWALL, 

■U  In  M  Bouvh  iirM. 


■>alBTKtUt  DEPARVKBNT, 

WKiaHTBVLLLE  AND  YUBK  KAILXOAD 

Oetober  IB,  itas. 

To  Cantra'tori.  ^PropofBle  will  be  received  li 

ib  wbolo  lino  of  Roi.. 
ISAAC  TRIMBLE,    - 

Erttlneer  W.  *.  y.  R.  It.  Co. 
LLIAH  GIBBS  NcNEIXI., 
Coniultltit  EalBeer. 
rViT-ft. 


STEAM  ENGINE  WANTED. 
'   A  toad),  —and  band,  6ieam  Engine,  of  10  or  12 

km  powar,  1b  wenled  lor  t  boat  10  be  Deed  on'n 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 


NEW-YORK,  NOVEMBER  SI,  I! 


Norwich  a  no  Worcester  Railroad. — 
It  is  now  over  three  years  since  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut  chartered  a  Company 
to  construct  a  Railroad  from  Norwich  to  the 
Massachusetts  line)  in  the  direction  of 
Worcester,  with  n  view  of  opening  another 
•My  and  direct  communication  between 
New-York  and  Boston.  In  March,  1833, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  chartered 
■  Company  to  construct  a  Rosd  from 
Worcester,  to  meet  the  Norwich  Road,  by 
which  the  line,  between  the  metropolis  of 
New-England  and  (he  growing  city  of  Nor- 
wich, Is  complete. 

Since  these  charters  were  granted,  exa- 
minations and  surveys  have  been  made 
which  show  a  highly  favorable  route ;  nud 
lbs  immense  amount  of  business  along 
Its  line,  which  must  pass  over  it,  toge- 
ther with  that  portion  of  the  travel  from 
New-York,  and  the  interior  of  New-Eng- 
land, which  will  naturally  lake  this  direc- 
tion, will,- it  is  believed,  afford  an  amount  of 
transportation  which  will  render  it,  not  only 
a  very  useful  work,  but  also  a  productive 
investment  to  its  stockholders.  That  such 
will  be  the  result,  and  that  it  will  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  property  along  its  line, 
we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  Norwich,  es- 
pecially, will  feel  its  influences,  and  partici- 
pate largely  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  its 
operations. 

The  commencement  of  such  a  work,  des- 


tined, as  we  believe  this  is,  to  change  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  country  along  its 
line,  is  worthy  of  espceial  notice  ;  and  we 
therefore  availed  ourself  of  an  invitation, 
politely  tendered  by  the  President  of  the 
Company,  to  witness  the  interesting  cere- 
mony of  breaking  ground.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  left  New. York  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, 17th,  at  4  o'clock,  in  that  excellent 
steamboat,  Bunker  Hill,  Capt.  Sntidford,  for 
Norwich,  where  we  arrived  at  half-past  8 
o'clock  ou  Wednesday  morning,  having 
remained  at  New-London  from  a  quarter 
before  2  until  balf.past  0  A.  M.,  in  time  to 
witness  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  On 
Iter  passiige,  the  Buuker  Hill  stopped  at  New. 
Haven,  and  received  on  board  His  Excellen- 
cy Governor  Edwards,  nnd  suite  ;  Mr.  Ellis, 
Collector  ofthe  Port;  Mr.  Brewster,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New- Ha  veti  Railroad  Company, 
and  several  other  distinguished  citizens,  all 
of  whom  participated  in  the  gratifying  cere- 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  proceedings,  although 
we  cannot  expect  to  impart  to  them  any 
portion  of  the  thrilling  interest  which  they 
afforded  us ;  it  being,  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  first  opportunity,  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  avail  ourself,  to  be  present 
at  the  commencement  of  a  Railroad. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Bunker  Hill  at  Nor- 
wich, the  Governor  nnd  suite,  and  other 
invited  guests,  were  received  nt  the  boat  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  and  T/Homedteu,  two  of  the 
Marshals  of  the  day,  nnd  escorted  to  the 
Franklin  Hotel.  After  remaining  here  a 
short  time,  affording  an  opportunity  to  some 
of  the  citizens  of  being  introduced  to  the  Go- 
vernor, they  were  conducted  to  the  Mer- 
chants' Hotel,  and  there  joined  the  proces- 
sion, which  moved  nt  11  o'clock  towards 
Greensville,  (where  the  ceremonies  were  to 
be  performed.)  under  the  direction  of  Asa 
llHiL,]>,Esq.,GrandMarehaloftheday.  The 
uniform  companies,  accompanied  with  mu- 
sic, took  the  lead ;  next  the  Governor  and 
suite ;  the  Reverend  Clergy  [  revolutionary 


soldiers ;  the  Corporation  of  Norwich  and 
New-London ;  invited  guest* ;  and  eltjtsems 
generally;  followed  by  a  procession  of  sew*. 
ml  hundred  boys,  belonging  to  the  schools, 
with  banners ;  forming  one  of  the  mssjt 
interesting  spectacles  of  the  whole  ex* 
hibition.  The  procession  was  closed  by  on, 
immense  cia, drawn  by  six  horses,  on  whicla 
was  displayed  samples  of  the  uuraerou* 
manufactures  on  the  line  of  the  Road. 
Among  the  articles,  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing i  ingrain  carpeting  nnd  rap,  domestic 
goods,  blank  books,  earthen,  tin,  wooden, 
and  hardware,  carriages,  boats,  cordage, 
ship  blocks,  saddles,  .trunks,  cutlery,  wea- 
ver's reeds,  brooms,  stoves,  harness  leather, 
scythes,  axes,  glass  beads,  tie.  tut. 

The  procession  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Norwich,  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  houses  on  each  side  being 
occupied  by  the  ladies,  neatly  and  ap- 
propriately dressed;  and  adding  quite  an 
agreeable  feature  to  the  scene.  On  leaving 
the  town,  the  line  of  march  extended  along 
the  banks  of  the  Quinnebang,  from  the 
heights  of  which  minute  guns  were  fired 
until  the  procession  reached  Greeneville. 
The  ground  selected  for  operations  is  netr 
the  centre  village,  and  directly  in  front,  of' 
the  splendid  manufactories  of  Greensville. 
As  the  procession  approached  the  ground  se- 
lected, it  passed  under  a  beautifully  deco- 
rated arch,  on  which  was  again  displayed 
numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
products  of  Yankee  industry. 

The  ground  selected  was  staked  out,  and 
on  the  south  side  an  immense  staging 
was  erected,  with  ranges  of  seats  rising 
one  above  another,  covered  with  ample" 
awnings,  beneath  which,  upon  the  staging, 
were  near  a  thousand  ladies  seated,  who- 
appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  display* 
The  military  were  formed  into  three  sides; 
of  an  immense  hollow  square,  the  ladies- . 
on  the  staging  forming  the  fourth— the  pro- 
cession marched  in  and  entirely  occupied* 
the  square,  except  a  space  reserved  for  lbs/  . 
ceremonies  of  the  day. 
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The  profession  having  been  arranged, 
and  the  invited  guests  stationed  new  the 
platform—the  President  of  the  Company, 
Wm.  C.  GitLMAU,  Esq.,  in  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  alluding  to  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  Pilgrims  of  commencing  all 
enterprises,  either  of  danger  or  magnitude, 
with  prayer,  introduced  the  Rev.  and  vene- 
rable J)r.  Nott — whose  snow  white  locks 
indicated  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  nearly  one  half  the  entire  history  of 
Connecticut — who  addressed  the  Throne  of 
Grace  in  a  short,  but  excedingly  appro- 
priate prayer— after  which  Calvin  God- 
dard,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  was  called  upon, 
and  made  a  few  remarks.  He  was  not 
unaffected,  he  said,  by  the  disapointment  in 
not  hearing  an  address  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  expected  to  be  present,  but  who 
was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending. 
[Tin  speaker  attaded  to  the  Hon.  Daniel 
WiBSfM.)  He  then  remarked  that  they 
new  aai^sHavieci  en  lie  common  occasion  y 
every  thing  had  hitherto  been  auspicious, 
and  judging  from  the  past,  he  had  no  team 
for  she  result  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  thai  day  engaged.  He  adverted 
to  an  allusion  of  the  fieverend  gentleman 
to  their  present  Situation  and  that  of  their 
Pilgrim  father*.  It  is  an  interesting  his- 
torical feet,  said  he,  that  two  hundred  years 
age,  hist  Monday,  the  Pilgrims  passed 
through  this  county  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  having  travelled  through  dense  forests, 
and  been  fourteen  days  in  performing  the 
journey.  It  was  indeed  remarkable,  that 
they  should  now  be  engaged  in  a  work, 
whstfe,  whenever  completed,  would  enable 
us^afeeontptisa  the  sejne  (distance  in  one 
half  as  many  hoars.  There  was  something 
peevnar  and  interesting  in  these  facts.  Mr. 
Gottdard  next  alluded  to  the  scenes  of  war. 
fore  wish  the  .then  owners  of  the  soil,  the 
savages—to  the  death  of  Mianyikoho — 
wbev  he  said,  was  killed  by  Uncus,  and  bu- 
ried ant  a  short  distance  from  where  they 
then  WtrtH-to  the  brave  Uncos,  the  friend 
of  the  white  man  ■■  asking,  very  appro?*  i. 
atetyv  where  are  those  brave  warriors  1 
Where  are  their  people!  Dupersed>  de- 
^rradad,  and  dettroyedt — they  have  dtsap* 
peafed  before  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Ho  also  alluded  to  the  foet  that  it  was  in 
this  town  where  the  brave  Mason  foil,  and 
that  they  were  Surrounded  by  interesting 
inemema  of  former  times.  What  is  our 
present  condition  ?  Compare  it  with  all  its 
advantages  and  impulses,  and  what  will  it 
or  rather  what  wiH  it  not  be  two  centuries 
hence! 

fi  lie  then  referred  to  a  single  fact  in  the 
government  of  Connecticut,  which  was 
worthy  of  record— the  formation  of  the  go- 
▼ernittetit  by  the  people  themselves,  in  their 
primary  assemblies.  This  was  a  pecu- 
liarity which  belonged  to  no  other  State.— 
"We  have,"  said  he,  «  always  J>een  tinder 
a  roverriroent  of  the  people/1 

fa  aftuding  to  .the  want  of  energy  and 


nal  improvement  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  G. 
observed,  that  Connecticut  had  furnished 
the  men,  the  material,  to  accomplish  such 
works  in  most  of  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  and  therefore  Connecticut  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  a  great  measure  un- 
improved— but  that  now,  fortunately  for 
her,  a  different  spirit  prevails.  The  sons 
of  Connecticut,  and  indeed  of  all  New-Eng- 
land, are  engaging  in,  and  are  resolved  to 
devote  themselves  to,  the  improvement  of 
their  own  Slates  ;  the  land  of  their  birth — 
a  course  which  will  unquestionably  tend 
more  than  any  other,  to  detain  them  at 
home ;  and  of  course  to  make  their  native 
land  literally  the  Garden  of  America ;  inter- 
spersed with  avenues  to  market,  by  which 
their  products  may  be  transported  rapidly, 
cheaply  and  safely — affording  rich  and  am- 
ple rewards  for  their  capital,  which,  as  he 
observed,  consists  mainly  in  their  unsur- 
passed industry  and  enterprise. 

Mr*  G.  said  he  could  not  but  advert  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  Ohio,  whose  admission 
into  the  Union  he  well  recollected,  with  a 
population  of  leas  than  sixty  thousand  ;  but 
on  a  visit  there  within  a  few  years,  he  found 
her  with  more  than  a  million  of  hardy,  in- 
dustrious inhabitants,  who  were  pushing, 
with  great  spirit,  their  works  of  internal 
improvement.  Why  then  should  Connecti- 
cut, whose  history  is  of  two  centuries,  de- 
lay to  pursue  the  same  path ! 

She  would  not,  he  was  confident,  longer 
delay— and  with  this  spirit  of  liberal  fore- 
cast  and  mutual  concession  and  assistance, 
she  will  go  forward  until  every  part  of  the 
State  participates  in  the  benefits  of  Internal 
Improvements. 

After  a  short  and  pertinent  address  from 
Col.  Jvdson,  Member  of  Congress  elect, 
the  President  of  the  Compaay  introduced 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  thus  ad* 
dressed  hhu : 

I  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  return  you  thanks,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Directors  of  this 
Company,  for  your  presence  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  permit  me  to  present  you  with 
this  implement  (a  pick-axe)  with  which  you 
are  desired  to  strike  the  first  blow,  as  a 
commencement  of  the  work  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  and  that  we  may  have  an 
evidence  that  you  are  favorably  disposed 
towards  it,  and  also  as  a  token  that  you  will 
lfterealfcer  lend  it  all  the  aid  in  your  power. 

Gov.  Edwards  then  addressed  the  com- 
pany.  He  said  it  was  the  second  occasion 
upon  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  similar  duty.  It  was  whh  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  that  he  undertook  the 
first,  and  he  felt  equal  pleasure  on  the  pre- 
sent. On  the  former  occasion  he  had  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  first  Railroad  ever 
commenced  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but 
he  indulged  the  pleasing  expectation  of  sooa 
seeing  them  iaterseet  every  part  of  the 
State ;  from  present  indications,  those  ex- 
pectations will  speedily  be  realised.  In 
taking  a  retrospect  of  past  times  the  mind 


•ferrets  heretofore,  hi  tfatworks  of  inter,  fl  »  ftHed  with  astonishment.    He  had  re- 


cently attended  a  celebration  at  Hartford  of 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  two 
hundred  years  since  Uncas  lived.  Where 
is  he  now!  Where  are  his  kindred!  Where 
are  they!  They  are  gone,  and  almost 
forgotten,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  sun 
will  not  shine  upon  the  red  man  within 
our  State.  These  effects  are  the  results 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

He  then  drew  a  comparison  between  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  and  gave  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  art  of  printing,  and  the 
invention  of  steamboats  and  Railroads ; 
which  had  changed  the  face  of  the  world, 
not  only  morally  and  politically,  but  physi. 
cally.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  define 
the  influence  of  Railroads,  Canals*  and 
steamboats ;  but  the  period  was  not  far 
distant  when  we  should  have,  if  not  our 
Londons,  at  least  our  Liverpool^,  and  Brie- 
tola,  our  Manchesters  and  Birmingham*. 

^^■W^asn^a     enatdbsnea     ^^^^^^■gHa^a^s*    ■asja^A^^aansnanfts^nnn^sn      ^_^^^^^^l_ 

would  soon  be  realised,  astonishing  as  they 
were  to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  world. 

The  Governor  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  did  not  attend  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  long  and  elaborate  harangue ;  but 
to  break  ground.  He  would  now  proceed 
to  perforin  that  duty  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness, as  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
in  the  nude  rtnkmg. 

The  President  of  the  Company  now  step, 
ped  forward,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
many  of  the  distinguished  individuals  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  had  been  pre- 
vented by  other  avocations  from  being  pre. 
sent.  Among  these  were  Governor  Marcy 
and  Chancellor  Kent,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
Hale,  member  of  Congress  from  New  Lou- 
don; the  late  Gov.  Lincoln,  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  and  His  Excellency  Edw.  Everett, 
Governor-elect  of  Massachusetts.  He.  read 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  these  gentlemen, 
all  of  whom  regretted  being  unable  to  attend, 
and  expressed  their  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work. 

The  Governor  then  (half  past  one)  step- 
ped forward  with  the  pick-axe,  and  com. 
menced  breaking  ground,  which  was  shov- 
elled into  wheelbarrows,  by  the  President 
and  Directors,  and  wheeled  away  by  the 
Mayors  of  Norwich  and  New  London,  and 
John  Breed,  Esq.  The  Presidents  of  other 
Railroads,  the  corporate  authorities  of  Nor- 
wich and  New  London,  and  the  other  in- 
vited guests,  werejhen  requested  to  step 

ing  been  done,  the  tools  and  barrows  were 
collected  by  the  Directors,  and  formally 
handed  over  to  the  Engineers,  Messrs. 
Kirkwood  and  Laurie,  by  the  President, 
who,  in  a  few  words,  reminded  them  of  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  their  du- 
ties, and  that  the  Company  would  look  to 
forward  and  lend  their  aid,  which  hav- 
them^for  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  the  proper  construction  of  the 
Road. 

The  procession  was  then  formed  again 
in  the  same  order,  and  returned  to  Norwich* 
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much  pleased  with  the  ceremonies,  the  per- 
formance of  which  were  rendered  more 
gratifying  in  consequence  of  the  splendor 
of  the  day,  and  the  perfect  harmony  which 
prevailed. 

On  our  return  to  the  Franklin  House,  we 
found  prepared  an  excellent  dinner,  of  which 
we  partook,  in  company  with  *  lew  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  Norwich  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  who,  In  common  with  our- 
self,  appeared  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
the  frodmci^  aa  in  the  projects,  of  New 
Fagland ;  mwd  it  was  not  ai  all  surprising, 
after  a  march  of  four  miles,  that  most  of  us 
handled  the  implements  of  the  table  with 
quite  as  much  earnestness  as  we  had  done 
those  in  the  field. 

On  leaving  the  table  at  half  past  3,  P.  M. 
— an  hour  earlier,  perhaps,  than  we  should 
willingly  awe  assented  to,  but  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  lee***;  for  New  York  in  taw  fcoei 
at  4  o'etoek— we  patted  refoetandv  wtth 
those  from  whom  we  had  received,  in  so 
short  a  period,  manj  tokens  of  respect  and 
kindness. 

We  left  them  with  feelings*  of  deep  inter- 
est, not  only  in  the  success  of  the  work,  in 
the  commencement  of  which  we  hod  parti- 
cipated ;  but  also  in  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  those  by  whom  we  had  been  so 
cordially  received,  and  so  politely  treated ; 
ani  we  earn**  tbmfcie  lake  lesjre  of  the 
subject  without  thus  publicly  eapgeosiag 
our  thanks,  and  at  the  same  time  our 
confident  belief  that  the  friends  of  the  Nor. 
wick  ana*  Worcester  Bailroad  will  jaalize 
their  snast  sanguine  anticipation*  of  its 
utility  and  value. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  Railroad  :— 

Wm»  a  GsuiAfl,  President 

Directors. 
Wth*  «•  msmsbW)  swfisY  ■aasja^s), 

Wm.  C.  €hLMAMt        As*  Cnruna, 
John  A.KocKwatt.  Tnov as  Robjnson, 
Aurao*  F.  Gjima*  E»  J.  Avotaaon, 
CnVs  W.  Rocnwsu*,  Asmum  Fa—an, 
Datxili;  W.  Coir,       O.  P.  Peeki**. 
Joskpij  Biplsv,  t 


Mr.  A.  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  con- 
nected with  him  in  business. 


-*w 


Jambs  P.  Kiekwood,  Jams  Laurie. 

.     -l-i f — . , a.  *:    . 

IjftPOaftMT  to  Railboap  Cot#f AMJIS.— 

The  following  letter  is  Iron*  a  gon< lemon  in 
London,  on  wtiose  opinion  wo  fines  much 
reliance,  and  especially  so  hi  relation  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  now  writes  tp  us. 


Wise  Chan  that  RnUroad  Iron  must  advance 
in  price,  as  the  number  of  Roads  under  con* 
sfrHicUwi  insaaasos ;  and  it  there/ops  follows, 
the*  thaw*  0 timpani**  that  intend  to  no* 
iron  next  season,  wt#  4o  wefli  to  give  their 
orders  early ;  and  it  would  seem  to  us  tihat, 
where  aih*r  huainnas  does  not  Bequjse  the 
natjsing  of  an  anna*  to  £a*opef  a  hotter 
agent  eewfcl  not  be  easployoi  ana*)  Mr.  Rat- 


London,  October  9, 1835. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Railroad  Journal : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the 
inclosed  papers,  on  the  subject  of  Railways 
projected  in  this  country.     The  evidence  of 
several  eminent  Engineers,  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  contains 
information  of  the   greatest  value  on  the 
subject  of  the  gradients  on  a  Railway,  and 
I  think  your  readers  will  be  grateful  to  you 
for  publishing  it  in  your  excellent  Railroad 
Journal.    As  your  readers  are  much  inter- 
ested in  Railway  Iron,  I  will  communicate 
the  most  recent  information  on  the  subject 
of  common  iron,  the  demand  for  which,  of 
course,  regulates  the  price  of  the  other.  On 
the  25th  August  last,  the  iron  masters  of 
Wales  had  a  meeting  at  Cardiff,  and  as- 
certained, from  mutual  inquiries,  that  there 
had  been  a  diminution  of  the  stock  of  iron, 
(Welch  only,)  since  the  commencement  of 
this  year  up  to  that  time,  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  45,000  tons, notwithstanding  the  ma- 
auJaeture  was  going  on  more  extensively 
than  usual.    This  fact  induced  them  to  ad- 
vance  the  price  of  No,  2,  bars,  from  £5 :  10 
per  ton  to  £6  per  ton.    Since  then  orders 
have  come  in  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
and,  on  the  0th  September,  ult.,  they  were 
induced  to  advance  the  price  to  £6  :  10  per 
ton ;  and  again,  on  the  30th  September,  ult., 
they  announced  a  further  rise  of  10  shillings 
per  ton*  making  £7  per  ton  free  on  board 
at  Cardiff  and  Newport.  The  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  other  midland  county  iron 
toasters;  have  advanced  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion.   Some  of  the  largest  iron   masters 
have  recently  informed  me,  that  so  great  is 
the  demand,  that  all  the  establishments  in 
Wales  have  already  orders  for  execution  to 
keep  them  busy   during  the  remainder  of 
this  year ;  and  as  orders  continue  to  come 
In  front  aH  onerters,  principally  from  the 
Mediterranean,  Holland,  Germany,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  also  for  exportation  to  the 
East  Indies  and  China,  whilst  the  home  de- 
maud,  for  Railway  and  other  purposes,  is 
for  an  extraordinary  amount,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  another  advance  of  10  shillings 
per  ton,  before  the  expiration    of  many 
weeks.    I  am  told  by  experienced  persons, 
that  the  demand j  now  is  greater  for  iron 
than  was  ever   before    known,  excepting 
daring  the  bubble  year,  1825,  when  the  de- 
mand was  altogether  of  a  speculative  cha- 
racter ;  now  the  demand  appears  to  be,  ex- 
chuftvety  and  eon*  Jfde,  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. 

To  show  you  bow  this  affects  Railway 
Iron*  I  wiU  communicate  a  few  particulars 
of  my  own  transactions,  within  a  few 
months.  I  contracted,  on  the'Iast  of  March 
last,  on  behalf  of  a  Railway  Company,  in 
the  State  of  New*  York,  for  about  1000  ton* 
of  iron,  and  paid  £7  : 4  per  ton  for  edge 
rail,  (being  Bio.  8  iron,  and  when  manufac- 
tured into  rails,  ought  to  be  40  shillings 


atop,  who  writes  this  letter,  or  his  brother,  U  per  ton  higher  than  common  No,  2  bars.)  ' 


Early  in  May  I  contracted,  in  behalf  of  a 
New.Jersey  Company,  for  about  1600  tons 
of  edge  rails,  at  £7  :  6  per  ton.  Last  month, 
September,  after  iron  had  advanced  20  shil- 
lings per  ton,  I  made  a  contract  for  2000  tons 
of  edge  rails,  for  a  Delaware  Company,  at 
£8  :  5  per  ton  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  for 
1300  Ions  of  edge  rails,  for  a  Pennsylvania 
Qompany,  at  £8  per  ton,  but  the  pattern  ia 
less  difficult  to  roll  ihnn  that  for  the  Dela- 
ware Company.  I  have  also  contracted 
for  several  thousand  tons  of  chairs,  pins, 
wedges,  flat  bars,  dtc,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  give  their  prices,  because  they  are  regu- 
lated also  by  the  price  of  No  2  common 
bars. 

To  enable  your  readers   to  judge  what 
would  be  the  price  of  to-day,  if  I  were  now 
in  the  market,  I  should  think  the  March, 
May,  and  September  contracts  could  not  be 
done  under  £8  :  15  per  ton ;  and  that  for 
the  Delaware   Company,  (being  difficult  to 
manufacture,)  not  under  £9  per  ton.  From 
this  you  will  see,  that  those  Companies  who 
sent  their  orders  early,  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate  themselves,  that  they  have  been 
executed  before  the  great  advance  in  iron 
was  effected.     As  the  great  Railway  from 
"London  to  Liverpool"  (220  miles)   may 
want  some  20,000  or  25,000  tons  of  very 
heavy  rails,  (601bs.  per  yard,)  in  the  spring, 
and  as  the   "Southampton,"   (75   miles,) 
"Western,"  (120  miles,)  and  many  other  mi- 
nor Railways  will  want  large  quantities,  du- 
ring the  summer  of  next  year,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  edge  rails  should  be  advanced 
to  £11  per  ton,  by  the  1st  of  May  next,  and 
iron  will  continue  high  during  the  whole  of 
next  year.    I  may  be  mistaken,  but  having 
had  some   experience  in  this  trade,  from 
having  bought  and  exported  to  the  United 
States  (my  brother  and  myself)  upwards  of 
40,000  tons  of  Railway  Iron,  within  a  few 
years,  I  think  I  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  iron  market  of  this  country.    If  the 
French  Government  should  imitate  the  wise 
example  of  our  American  Government,  and 
allow  Railway  Iron  to  be  Imported  free  of 
duty,  as  it  is  now  reported  to  be  their  inten- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  this  will  give  an  impe- 
tus to  the  construction  of  Railroads  In  that 
country,  whfeh  will  etitl  further  advance  the 
price  of  iron.    All  countries  throughout  the 
world  must  get  then*  Railway  Iron  In  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  manufactured  with  such 
economy,  such  rapidity,*  and  so  perfectly, 
that  it  is  useless  to  pretend  to  compete  with 
this  branch  of  industry. 

I  bog  to  send  you  the  London  Mechanics* 
Magazine  for  August,  and  to  ask  the  favor 

*Ioricehad  WOO  torn  ef  eega  roila,  of  4on«.  ear 
vard,  manufactured  and  shipped  within  4  months  from 
the  time  the  order  left  America.    It  was  for  the  State  ' 
of  rVnnsytvania;  the  order  left  Phifedelstoia  on  the 
6th  May,  and  aU  th  -  iron  was  on  ship  board,  on  its  way 
to-Philad«lphia,  before  the  1st  of  September  following. 
Tew  eatiaotdinafy  atapatah  was  aeaamylished  by  ena  ■ 
bouse  in  Wales,  who  had  their  regular  tymnets  orders 
to  attend  to,  besides   the  execution  of  Ibis  contract. 
The vakok  if  flame* could  not.eatceta  tail  Pfder  in. 
4  months  !    But  I  would  not  promise  equal  despatch 
now,  for  aH  the  iron  masters  are  so  busy,  and  nave 
suahanabomdaooB  of  often*  (bat  much  meet  JinW, 
than  usual  mutt  new  hs  allowed  to  thettu , 
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of  your  obtaining  some  information  respect- 
ing the  steamboat  "Lexington,"  plying  be- 
tween New- York  and  Providenoe.  You 
will  observe,  in  page  384,  an  account  of  the 
performance  of  this  boat  from  Providence 
to  New-York,  210  miles,  in  12  hours,  which 
I  cut  out  of  a  New-York  paper,  and  sent  to 
the  Editor  for  publication;  and  in  pages 
480  and  431,  the  whole  account  is  treated  as 
a  gross  exaggeration  by  "Fanqui,"  and 
discredit  is  thrown  upon  it  by  W.  Thorold, 
of  Norwich.  You  will  observe  the  Editor 
of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  invites  the  at- 
tention of  Americans  to  ."the  letters  of  Mr* 
Thorold  and  Fanqui,  for  the  purpose  of 
controverting  their  doubts,  and  to  furnish 
additional  information  respecting  "  the  fast- 
est boat  in  the  world."  I  have  no  means  of 
obtaining  this  information,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you.  But  if  you  will  publish  Fan- 
qui's  letter,  and  request  the  proprietors  ef 
the  "  Lexington"  to  furnish  you  with  au- 
thentic information  respecting  her,  which 
publish,  and  request  the  Editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Magazine  to  transfer  to  his 
columns,  the  character  of  our  countrymen 
may  be  vindicated.  People  in  this  country 
think  we  are  rather  disposed  "  to  shoot  with 
the  long  bow,"  and  it  is  desirable  to  correct 
this  opinion,  so  injurious  to  our  national 
character. 

m I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 
Gerard  Ralston. 

In  relation  te  the  steamboat  Lexington, 
and  the  correspondents  of  the  London  Me- 
chanics' Magazine,  our  reader  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  subject ;  and  we  hope 
soon  to  give  them,  and  the  readers  and 
doubters  of  the  London  work,  such  evidence 
of  the  performances  of  that  extraordinary 
boat,  as  will  put  at  rest  the  controversy 
about  the  "  fastest  ship  in  the  world." 


Long  Levels,  with  Steep  Grades,  in 
preference  to  a  more  uniform  distribution 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  elevation  to 
be  overcome,  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
several  of  the  most  eminent  Engineers  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  publish  to-day  several  extracts  from 
an  examination,  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  Mr.  Vignoles,  Mr.  George,  and  Mr.  Ro» 
bert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Palmer,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Price,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  in  relation 
to  the  most  judicious  Grades  for  a  Rail, 
road.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  opinion 
amongst  them  on  the  subject,  which  can- 
not be  better  expressed  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Vignoles,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  prefer  the  course  of 
concentrating  the  inclination  ? "  which  is 
as  follows,  viz.  "  it  is  far  better  to  keep  the 
hne  as  flat  as  possible,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  concentrate  your  power  by 
having  a  stationary  Engine,  or  an  assistant 
Engine,  to  overcome  it " — (the  inclination.) 

We  annex  some  remarks  upon  the  Lon- 
don  and  Brighton  Railway,  together  with 
a  table  of  Gradients  of  Mr,  Qibb$  and  Mr. 


Stephenson,  which  diner  materially  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Grades. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Ralston,  of 
Philadelphia,  now  in  London,  for  these  and 
other  favors,  for  which  he  will  please 
accept  our  thanks. 

Remarks  on  the  two  proposed  lines  of  Rail" 
way  to  Brighton. 

Two  lines  of  Railway  to  connect  Brigh- 
ton with  London  have  been  proposed 
separately  by  Mr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  line  terminates  at  one  point 
in  London  by  the  Croydon  Railway,  and  at 
another  by  means  of  the  Southampton 
Railway ;  Mr.  Stephenson  lias  subsequent- 
ly, in  his  proposal  for  a  Brighton  Railway, 
fixed  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gibbs' 
line,  but  has  adopted  a  different  principle 
in  planning  his  gradients. 

The  grand  jpotnt  of  difference  in  the  two 
lines  is,  that  the  gradients  of  the  one, 
namely,  Mr.  Stephenson's,  have  the  several 
rises  and  falls  distributed  over  their  whole 
length,  whereas  Mr.  Gibbs  has  concen- 
trated the  rises  and  falls  on  his  line  in  a 
few  points,  in  order  to  obtain  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  line  either  levels,  or  planes 
of  such  slight  inclination,  that  practically 
speaking,  they  may  be  considered  level. 

The  following  table  of  the  gradients  on 
the  two  lines,  will  show  that  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
almost  entirely  confined  his  ascents  and 
descents  to  three  short  planes,  while  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  distributed  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  over  £3  miles,  with  an  inclination  of 
1  in  330. 

Table  of  Gradients. 

Mr.  Gibbs'  Line. 

Miles.   Chain*.  Feet  per  Mile. 

11   56     Level. 

3   10   1  in  1002    5  8 

6   18   1  in  1188    4  4 

5    0   1  in  1038    5  2 

3   36   1  in  114   46  3 

2   31   1  in  107   49  4 

5    5   1  in  2138    2  6 

2   31   1  in  111   47  8 

8    0   1  in  1289    4  9 

Mr.  Stephenson's  Line. 

Milea.  Feet  per  Mile. 

15  1  in  1100  4    9 

51  550         11    7 

33  330  16    0 

It  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  progress  of  Railways  in  this 
country,  that  the  question  as  to  what  des- 
cription of  gradient  is  bast  adapted  for  the 
transit  on  Railways,  has  excited  the  most 
anxious  interest  in  the  scientific  world  and 
amongst  Engineers. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Great  West, 
em  Railway  Dill,  has  received  important 
evidence  from  various  Engineers  upon  this 
amongst  other  topics  which  engaged  their 
attention. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  before  this 
Committee,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken; 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  these 
extracts,  whish  contain  the  recorded  opi. 
nions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Engi- 
neers  in  this  country,  and  their  opinions 
are  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  they  must  be 
supposed  to  express  the  result  of  their 
matured  judgment  and  experience  up  to 
the  present  tune. 

Mr.  George  Stephenson  in  evidence  on 
the  Cheat  Western  Railway  Bill,  July 
1st,  1835.  -*-»«* 

Question.    With  the  exception  of  the 


Box  Tunnel,,  you  know  of  no  Railroad  of 
such  an  extent  with  such  advantageous 
levels  ? 

Answer.    I  do  not. 

Question.  With  reference  to  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Box  Tunnel,  in  your  judg- 
ment, is  it  advisable  to  select  a  point  wnerey 
bv  making  a  steeper  inclination  upon  a 
short  line,  you  can  regulate  the  rest  of  the 
levels  upon  the  line  advantageously  1 

Answer.  It  is  always  the  plan  I  have 
adopted  in  all  the  works  I  have  been  con* 
cerned  in. 

Question.  Was  that  the  reason  you 
adopted  the  short  plane  on  the  Liverpool 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  you  have  one 
in  ninety-six  on  the  one  side,  and  one  in 
ninety-eight  on  the  other  1 

Answer.    It  is  about  ninety  on  the  other. 

Question.  Did  you  select  those  inclina- 
tions in  preference  to  spreading  it  over 
a  larger  surface  of  your  Railway  ? 

Answer.    I  did. 

State  your  reasons  lor  doing  it 

Answer.  To  allow  the  engines  to  bring 
the  heaviest  loads  possible  to  the  bottom  of 
the  inclined  plane,  by  having  an  assistant 
engine  to  get  up  the  load  ;  but  if  I  had  dis- 
tributed that  inclination  over  a  louger 
length,  the  engine  could  not  have  got  up 
that  long  incline,  and  it  is  too  long  to  have 
an  assistant  engine. 

Mr,  George  Stephenson.    July  2n4>  1S3& 

Question.  Is  not  the  expense  of  the 
repair  of  the  engines  very  much  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gradients  upon  the  line  ? 

Answer.    It  is. 

Question.  And  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  overcome? 

Answer.    Yes. 

Question.    And  therefore  you  think  it 

better  to  have  a  steeper  rise  at  one  place, 

to  be  worked  by  a  supplementary  engine, 

or  a  fixed  engine,  than  to  give  worse  gr*> 

|  dients  throughout  the  line  ? 

Answer.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.   Vignoles  in  evidence  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  BUI.    July  ISth,  1835. 

Question.    Is  1  in  107  a  very  bad  plane  ? 

Answer.  No ;  it  appears  scarcely  a  rise 
to  the  eye  of  a  common  observer ;  it  is  a 
plane  that  requires  great  additional  power, 
and  it  is  better  to  concentrate  the  power  jn 
one  spot  than  expend  it  upon  long  inclina- 
tions over  a  greater  space  of  ground. 

Question.  Do  you  prefer  mat  course  of 
concentrating  the  incarnation  ? 

Answer.  Most  undoubtedly;  it  is  mr 
better  to  keep  the  line  as  flat  as  possible 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  end  concentrate 
your  power  by  having  a  stationary  engine, 
or  an  assistant  engine  to  overcome  it- 
Copy  of  a  Report  by  Messrs.  Stephenson 

and  Palmer. 

14  To  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company: 

"  Gentlemen,— -in  reply  to  your  inquiry 
relative  to  our  investigation  of  the  proposed 
line  of  Railway  between  London  and  Bris- 
tol, in  which  you  particularly  refer  to  the 
practical  construction  of  the  work,  and  the 
working  of  it  by  locomotive  engines  when 
completed,  and  whether  Mr.  Brunei  had 
taken  our  opinion  before  he  made  the  se- 
lection between  the  two  inclinations  at 
Box;  we  beg  to  state  that  we  have  exm* 
mined  the  whom  of  the  important  parts  of 
the  proposed  line,  and  consider  it  judi- 
ciously selected,  not  only  as  regards  the 
execution,  but  also  the  working  of  the  line 
When  executed;  and  that  Mr.  Brunei  did 
take  our  opinions  upon  the  two  planes  at 
Box. 

"  Our  advice  to  him  was  that  he  should 
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•elect  the  shorter  and  steepen  as  by  eon* 
sentrsting  the  rise  in  one  point,  with  a 
practicable  length  for  working  either  by 
stationary  or  assistant  locomotive  engines, 
he  reduced  all  the  remaining  inclinations 
upon  the  line  to  the  present  favorable 
amount.  And  we  beg  in  addition  to  this 
to  state,  that  many  lines  with  planes  of  si* 
roilar  or  greater  length  have  been  executed, 
and  are  now  working  efficiently,  and  that 
no  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
can  be  anticipated. 

"The  levels  of  your  proposed  line  are 
undoubtedly  superior  to  those  of  the  South- 
ampton, or  the  Basing  and  Bam,  or  of  any 
other  extensive  tin*  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  are  therefore  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  working  of  the  locomotive  en- 
Sines,  both  as  regards  economy  and  expe- 
ition. 

41  We  are,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 

"GSOROI  STBPHBHSOlf, 

"Hnmnr  R.  Pai»«r. 
M  London,  March  31ft,  1835/' 

Mr.  R.  Stephenson  m  evidence  on  the 
Cheat  Western  Railway  BUI.  JulySth, 
1685. 

Unestkm.  Is  there  more  than  one  way 
of  working  a  Stationary  Engine! 

Answer.    Yes. 

Question.  Are  those  different  methods 
attended  with  difficulty ! 

Answer.  No ;  I  have  seen  them  all  act 
very  efficiently. 

(iucstion.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
remember  the  alternative  suggested,  instead 
of  that  Box  Tunnel,  with  a  rise  of  1  in  107 
for  two  miles  and  a  half  1 

Answer.    Yes. 

Question.  It  was  1  in  398  for  nine 
ffliles  1 

Answer.    About  that. 

Question.    Which  do  you  prefer  1 

Answer.  I  prefer  the  concentration  of 
tile  inclination. 

Question.  What  do  ton  gain  by  the 
concentration  of  the  Inclination  f 

Answer.  You  apply  a  fixed  Engine  to 
that  to  which  it  is  more  applicable,  and  it 
is  more  economical  upon  tnat  inclination  ; 
and  yoU  make  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance smremellr  nrvorable  for  the  operation 
of  Locomotive  Engines. 

Question.  What  do  you  gain  by  it  in 
point  of  power? 

Answer.  Very  great  economy  of  power, 
and  you  save  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear 
in  the  Railway. 

Question.  Where  the  proportion  of  that 
inclination  is  two  inftes  and  a  half,  and  the 
rest  of  the  line  such  as  you  have  described 
it,  do  yott  gain  in  point  of  speed  also ! 
.  Answer.  Yes ;  but  the  principal  saving 
is  economy. 

Mr.  R.  Stephenson   in   evidence  ?nJ![e 
Great  Western  Railuxty  BtU.    JulylOth, 

1885. 

Question.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of 
the  Tunnel  at  Box  Hill,  except  what  you 
have  derived  from  Mr.  Brunei  1 

Answer.  As  to  the  cost  of  making  the 
Tunnel  I  cannot  give  an  opinion. 

Question.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
the  country  at  that  spot,  so  as  to  judge  of 
the  expediency  of  malting  a  JtunneT  or  not  ? 

Answer.    No  *  I  nrsai  i*  as  an  abstract 

q*ftueS0ii.    ?efl  me  the  data  upon  wlu>h 

f9Ai£wer.  In  preference  to  an  inclination 
of  six  or  eight  miles  at  sixteen  feet  In  a 
mite,  I  prefer  a  Tunnel ;  but  1  would  not 
make  a.  Tunnel  jn  other  cases  to  avoid  an 


inclination ;  it  is  made  here  to  enable  the 
common  engine  to  accomplish  the  journey 
upon  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Price  in  evidence  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Dili.    Jul*  7th,  163& 

Question.  With  reference  to  the  Box 
Tunnel,  do  you  approve  of  the  method  we 
have  heard  so  much  of,  namely,  the  con- 
centration of  the  steepest  inclination  upon 
one  spot? 

Answer.  Yes ;  I  stated  that  opinion  to 
Mr.  Brunei  when  I  first  met  him  at  Stroud, 
after  the  plans  were  deposited. 

Question.  That  is  not  an  opinion  you 
have  taken  up  lately  ? 

Answer.    Bio. 

Question.  What  is  the  advantage  gained 
by  that  concentration  ? 

Answer.  That  you  may  apply  assistant 
power  to  overcome  the  elevation  of  the 
country  at  one  point,  instead  of  spreading 
it  over  a  greater  space  of  the  line. 

Question.  What  is  the  result  if  you  do 
not  apply  assistant  power  ? 

Answer.  They  carry  lighter  loads,  or 
they  go  at  a  smaller  speed. 

Question.  Or — is  there  not  another  al- 
ternative ? 

Answer.    You  may  have  a  fixed  engine. 

Dr.  Lardner  in   evidence  on   the   Cheat 
Western  Railway  BUI.  August  Qth,  1885. 

The  artifice  used  in  forming  the  Great 
Western  Line  (and  a  very  good  one  it  is) 
consists  m  concentrating  the  greatest  rise 
in  both  directions  upon  one  spot,  and  bv 
that  means  obtaining  a  more  uniform  level, 
and  so  far  as  that  goes  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Afr.  R.   Stephenson   in    evidence   on   the 

Southampton  Railway  BUI.    June  25f  A, 

1684. 

Question.  Is  it  an  object  also  to  get  the 
best  levels  that  can  be  got  ? 

Answer.    Of  course  it  is. 

Question.  If  the  level  in  such  a  Railroad 
as  this,  is  sueh,  that  there  are  tlfaen  miles 
in  going  up  to  the  summit  of  1  in  800, 
would  you  consider  that  as  an  inconvenient 
rise,  if  you  could  avoid  it  ? 

Answer.    If  I  could  avoid  it,  certainly. 

Question.  Would  you  prefer  lessening 
the  inclination,  and  having  a  short  part 
where  the  inclination  should  be  so  much 
greater  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  an 

Engine. 
Answer.    I  think  I  would  prefer  a  short 

piece.  M 

Question.  Upon  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester you  have  two  inclinations  of  one 
in  eighty-six  and  one  in  ninety-six  ? 

Answer.    Yes.  

Question.  Was  that  mode  of  construc- 
tion adopted  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
engines  to  act  with  all  their  full  power  up 
to  the  rest  of  the  line,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  stationary  engines  at  that 

point? 

Answer.    That  was  the  object. 

Question.  I  believe  you  consider  that  an 
inclination  of  1  in  240  diminishes  half  the 

Answer.  Yes,  thereabouts :  it  has  been 
taken  at  300,  but  I  think  1  in  240  is  more 


correct.  , 

Question.  8houW  you  consider  it  de- 
sirable to  construct  aline  of  Railroad  with 
Meon  mheawith  an  metination  of  1  in  300, 
or  shook*  gg*  J****  a  *korter  leB9^  °*  a 

Answer!    I  nnould  prefer  the  short  incli- 
nation, if  nVe  otfear  levels;  that  were  obtained 
1  by  that  means  were  good  levels.      # 
I     Question.    If  by  making  a  s^eep  inclina- 


tion for  a  short  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles,  you  could  lessen  the  inclinations 
upon  the  general  line,  so  as  to  enable  the 
locomotives  to  carry  a  weight  nearly  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  you  would  consider 
that  a  preferable  mode  ? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  would  ;  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  general  answer  to  that  question  ; 
I  should  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Question.  Supposing  you  could  form  s 
line  in  which  you  might  go  with  an  in- 
clination, where  instead  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  engines  one  half,  it  was  not 
diminished  one  quarter,  but  when  they  ar- 
rive at  a  particular  point,  they  might  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  another  engine,  be- 
cause it  diminished  the  power  two-thirds, 
would  vou  prefer  the  (line)  upon  which  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  two-thirds  was 
only  for  a  short  distance,  and  where  the 
rest  of  the  line  gave  three-fourths  of  the 
power? 

Answer.    I  think  I  would. 

Question.  (By  a  Lord) — Might  not  there 
be  other  circumstances  which  would  ren- 
der the  other  line  the  best? 

Answer.  I  merely  speak  as  an  Engineer 
generally  upon  the  subject.  I  cannot  at  all 
speak  as  to  any  local  difficulties  that  may 
arise ;  speaking  as  an  Engineer,  I  would 
prefer  a  long  Ime,  upon  which  an  engine 
could  operate  to  its  full  power  with  a  snort 
inclination  when  an  assistant  engine  was 
wanted. 

A  Canal  round  the  Falls  or  Niagara  is 
certainly  a  desirable  link  in  eur  chain  of  internal 
communication  on  the  great  lakes. 

The  highest  considerations  of  expediency  con- 
nected, not  less  with  the  military  defence  of  the 
Northern  frontier,  than  with  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests  of  this  State,  and  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  point  to  the  construction  of 
such  a  Canal— if  found  reasonably  practicable. 

From  a  Circular  published  to-day,  drawa  up  by 
a  committee  in  Oswego,  it  would  seem  that  a  sav- 
vey of  the  route  has  been  made,  during  the  past 
season,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  govern 
ment,  which  establishes  the  complete  practicabilittr 
of  the  work ;  and,  accordingly,  memorials  are  to  br 
addressed  to  Congress,  at  the  approaching  session, 
asking  their  aid  towards  its  accomplishment.  We 
hope  these  memorials  will  be  multiplied,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  irresistible  call  upon  the  National 
Legislature  to  do  what  is  needful  in  the  matter. 

The  Oswego  Circular  argues  th*  matter  mainly 
as  a  local  interest.  It  has,  however,  higher  claims 
than  that ;  nor  need  Buffalo  even,apprehend,  if  the 
Canal  should  be  constructed,  and  a  Ship  Canal  to 
boot  between  the  Hudson  and  Oswego,  but  that  it 
still  would  flourish  abundantly,  and  grow  with  the 
growth  of  all  around  it— [N.  Y.  American.] 

Oasml  rovnm*  the  Fmlls  of  If  lstamrav 

CIRCULAR. 

Oswego,  Ato.  eta,  1835. 
Sin,— The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  county  of  Oswego,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  Niagara  ca- 
nal, and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
Memorial  to  Congress,  and  for  disseminating  in- 
formation respecting  the  merits  of  the  project  to 
their  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
would  respectfully  offer  »o  your  consideration  the 
following  statements. 

Memorials  exhibiting  the  great  advantages  anti- 
cipated from  the  construction  of  a  Ship  Channel, 
by  which  the  obstruction  now  interposed  by  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  to  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
from  the  upper  Lakes  to  Lake  Ontario  would  be 
removed,  have  been  presented  to  Congress  from 
several  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  north 
western  States,and  the  Michigan  Territory.  These 
Memorials  met  with  a  very  favorable  reception, 
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aid  would  probably  have  led  to  some  favorable  ac- 
ti  m  on  the  subject,  but  for  the  limited  term  or  the 
sett  session,  and  the  absorbing  questions  which  oc- 
cupied its  close.  The  Department  of  War,  how- 
e*4r,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
projected  Canal,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  subsisting  between  the  East  nnd 
iho  West,  but  to  the  military  defence  of  the  North- 
ern frontier,  in  the  month  of  May  last  detailed  a 
corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  the  explorations  and  surveys 
incident  to  its  construction.  These  explorations 
and  surveys  hare  been  effected  during  the  late  sea- 
eon  tinder  the  direction  of  Capt.  W.  G.  Williams, 
a-  gentleman  distinguished  by  science  and  the  pos* 
session  of  every  acquirement  requisite  for  the  faith- 
ful and  able  execution  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  Capt.  Williams'  sur- 
vey furnishes  the  most  gratifying  results  in  respect 
to  the  practicability  of  the  work,  and  the  facilities 
Jbr  its  execution.  His  report  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  early  m  the  ensuing  session. 

We  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  opr  or. unity 
to  inform  you  that  Memorials  to  Congress,  pr  tying 
for  the  construction  of  the  Canal  as  a  National 
work,  and  for  an  appropriation  therefor,  will  be 
presented  at  tho  ensuing  session,  from  many  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  would  respectfully 
submit  to  you  tho  expediency  of  sustaining  these 
Memorials  by  others  from  your  section  of  the 
Union. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion will  interpose  to  prevent  an  appropriation  for 
this  great  object.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
interest  a*  a  military  work,  and  is  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  constitutional  power  expressly 
granted  to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
between  the  Slates,  with  foreign  nations  and  the 
Indians  tribes  ;  for  to  all  these  would  the  removal 
of  the  barrier  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  afford  im- 
mense facilities. 

It  is  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  West,  whose  trade 
is  tributary  to  the  Lakes,  who  arc  most  immedi- 
ately and  extensively  interested  in  the  proposed 
improvement  Its  value  to  them  can  in  some  mea- 
sure be  ascertaind  from  the  results  of  the  intercourse 
mow  subsisting  betweon  the  Port  of  Oswego,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Ports  upon  the  Upper 
Lakes  by  means  of  the  Welland  CanaL  About 
£5,000  tons  of  merchandize  have  been  shipped  for 
the  West  from  the  city  of  New  York  during  the 
present  year,  and  have  passed  westward  through 
the  Ports  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego.  Of  this  amount 
about  20,000  tons  have  been  shipped  from  Buffalo, 
and  about  5,000  tons  from  Oswego. 

Supposing  the  whole  25,000  tons  had  passed 
through  either  Port,  the  rates  of  transportation 
charged  by  the  forwarders  of  Oswego  and  Buffalo 
furnish  the  following  results: 

Freight  of  25,000  Um$  of  merchandize  from  Jfew 

York  via  Buffalo  to  Cleveland. 
Usual  freight,  1635,  $1.13  per  100  lbs.  for 

heavy  goods;  do  do  $1.29  do  light  do. 
Average  freight  $1.20  per  100  lbs.  or  $24 

per  ton,  amounts  to      -  $600,000 

Freight  o/25,000  tons  from  JWto  York  via 

Ostoego  to  Cleveland, 
Usual  freight,  1835,  60  cents  per  100  lbs. 

for  heavy  goods ;  do  dd  75  do  light  do. 
Average  freight  67  cents  per  100  lbs.  or 

$13.40  per  ton,  amounts  to  -         •        $335,000 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Oswego  route,  $265,000 

Freight  of  25,000  ton*  of  merchandise  from.  Jfew 
York  via  Buffalo  to  Chicago. 
Usual  freight,  1835,  $1  50  per  100  lbs.  for 
,     heavy  goods, 

do.  do.    r$l  70         do        for 

light  goods, 
;  Average  freight  $1  60  per  100  lbs.  or  $32 

per  ton,  amounts  to  $800,000 

freight  of  25,000  tons  from  Jfexo  York  via 

Oswego  to  Chicago. 
Average  freight  charged  this  year,  $1  05 
per  100  lbs.  or  $21  per  ton,  amounts  to  $525,000 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Oswego  route,    f  275,000 

rll?S^°ift,0ia  wcPe««"»ce.  «n©e  the  completion 
of  the  J!«rie  Canal,  that  the  transportation  westward 
Quadruples  in  the  period  of  five  years.  In  1840 
toj^Ute  amount  of  Western  ireighta  will  be 
Ivtt^OtJO  tone* 

T£e  charge  upon  this  at  present  prices, 
by  the  Buffalo  route,  would  be  to 
Cleveland,  f2,400,000 


1  By  the  Oswego  route  to  Cleveland,  1,340,000 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Oswego  route,  $1*060,0*0 
It  id  r  a*n\ble  to  estimate  that  the  transporta- 
tion Westward  in  1845,  will  bo  250,000  tons.  The 
difference  between  the  Oswego  and  Buffalo  routes 
will  always  maintain  the  same  proportions.  At 
the  present  prices,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Oswego  route  to  Cleveland  on  250,000  tons 
would  be  $2,650,000 

On  same  to  Chicago,  2,750,000 

The  justice  of  these  estimates  we  refer  to  your- 
self, and  shall  draw  no  inferences  from  them.  We 
would  merely  remark,  that  whatever  die  difference 
is,  will  be  on  annual  charge  upon  the  enterprizC  and 
industry  of  the  West  Neither  shall  we  detain 
you  by  any  remarks  upon  the  immense  influence 
whicji  un  uninterrupted  navigation  from  Lake  On- 
tario to  the  upper  Lakes  will  necessarily  have 
upon  the  value  and  the  settlement  ot'  the  public 
lauds. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is,  to  request 
your  aid  and  influence  in  behalf  of  the  projected 
canal,  and  wo  would  respectfully  submit  (o  you 
the  expediency  of  calling  meetings  of  your  fel- 
low citizens,  of  expressing  your  views  to  your 
Representatives,  and  presenting  memorials  to 
Congress,  asking  the  requisite  appropriations  for 
the  execution  of  the  great  national  work  in  con- 
templation. 

With  great  respect,  Sir,  we  are, 
Your  most  ob't  serv'ts, 

C.  J.  Burcklk,  1 

G.  H.  McWhorter, 

M.  p.  Hatch, 

A.  P.  Grant, 

J.  N.  Bon  est  eel, 

Wm.  F.  Allen, 


B— * 


Corresponding 
Committee, 


Erie  Canal. — As  the  enlargement  of  the  Canal 
is  about  going  into  effect,  is  it  not  expedient  to  in- 
quire, whether  its  route  cannot  be  judiciously  rec- 
tified in  some  parts  ? 

Great  complaint  has  always  been  made  against 
the  section  between  Schenectady  and  Albany.— 
The  direct  route  between  those  cities  is  but  )5  miles, 
und  yet  the  Canal  is  30  miles  in  length  and  crosses 
the  Mohawk  twice  between  Schenectady  and  the 
Hudson.  Cannot  that  great  circuit  be  avoided? 
The  table  land  between  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hud* 
son  descends  upon  an  average  from  12  to  20  feet 
on  the  mile  from  the  former  to  the  latter  riven  and 
as  it  is  but  little  more  than  100  feet  high  at  Sche- 
nectady, it  might  be  cut  through  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, until  tTie  level  line  of  the  Mobuwk  was 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  table  land  in  its  descent  to 
Albany.  If  one  of  the  ravines  on  the  Mohawk 
side,  or  the  Sandkill  valley,  should  be  taken  for  the 
route,  the  expense  would  be  lessened. 

The  annual  saving  on  the  canal  navigation  would 
soon  pay  the  expense.  There  are  now  between 
30  and  40,000  canal  boats  arriving  and  clearing  at 
the  Hudson  annually.  The  saving  to  each  boat  in 
tolls  for  15  miles  canal  travel  would  be  $7  and  as 
much  for  returning,  and  the  wages  and  expenses 
for  the  time  saved  in  5  hours  each  would  be-at  least 
one  dollar  per  bont- 

An  annual  saving  therefore  of. between. two  and 
$300,000  woojd  be  made  by  thus  rectifying  this 
part  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  canal,  besides 
rendering  the  canal  itself  more  secure — the  route 
being  entirely  inland  instead  of  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  Mohawk  by  aqueducts.  Does  not . 
this  subject  deserve  a  full  investigation  ? 

It  may  be  mntter  of  news  to  $ome'  of  our  read- 
ers, to  say,  that  it  is  in  contemjflattdh  to  straighten 
the  canal  a  little  east  of  this  city,  by  cutting 
through  the  hill  near  Gideon  Cobb's,  and  that  the 
survey  has  already  been,  made  and  the  location 
staked  out. — (Rochester  Democrat.] 


merchants,  and  insurance*  companies,  to  have  trrte 
channel  buoyed  out,  early  in  the  spring. 
_  The  manner  in  which  the  survey  of  the  coast 
has  been  carried  on,  since  the  appropriation  in 
1832jwH1  reflect  lasting  credit  on  ike  country  j  and 
the  determination  of  the  adrmwt  ration  to  carry  ost 
a  proper  triangulatien  of  the  wlMfe  eevat,  wttlswe* 
millions  to  die  country,  «!rfte  it  wffl  enrol  tfte 
names  of  its  supporters  among  thotte  to  he  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  the  commercial  community, 
now,  and  in  time  to  come. 

The  proper  determination  of  points  along  the 
coast  has  been  long  a  desidecetum*  and  the  impee- 
sttrflity  of  carrying  on  a  survey  of  any  eaten t,  wife, 
out  a  trlangofattefii  h  now  esMbtisMk  ttam, 
notwfthst&ndmg  the  sums  of  money  hereto&fe 
spent  in  surveys  by  Government,  there  are  not,  ft' 
is  said,  half  a  dozen  points  on' our  coast,  the  (at. 
of  which  is  known  with  the  accuracy  that  may  be 
attained* 

The  labor,  time,  care  and  skill,  requisite  to  con- 
duct such  a  survey  a*  that  at  1M»  hstrtttr  alone, 
can  only  be  judged  of,  by  those  who  examine*  as 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing,  the  result 
as  laid  down  on  a  chart ;  and  we  repeat  the  ex- 
pression of  our  hope*  that  the  merchants  and  in- 
surers of  this  etty  will  cause  k  to  lie  engraved  and 
published  forthwith.  The  sale  of  the  charts  would 
stjbn  ihdemflffy  trie  cdet  of  ptibweattoft,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  diminution  of  risk  to  property  and  ttffe, 
which  it  would  certainly  effect 
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Our  Harbor.— ^The  survey  of  Sandy  tiodk  lfrtfr, 
which  has*  been  made  byLieuL  Thos,  R.  Gedney, 
of  the  Unfed  States  Navy,  and  others,  by  order  of 
F  R,  Hastier,  Esq^  Superintendent  of  the  U.  & 
Coast  Survey,  has  been  compkted  this  eeneoto,  end 
was,  a  day  or  (wo  since,  exhibited  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

By  this  survey,  n  new  channel  over  the  Bar  has 
been  discovered,  having  W\f*et  water  Ht  the  lowest 
tides,  and  it  is  hoped  measures  may  be  taken  by  the 


[From  fee  sttte.J 

Tttfc  AftftfttciJr  JOtfikii  orSciEwcg  iWft  Aftts, 
conducted  by  Bttf  j.  J&ixrtu*,  M .  D.  LL.  D.— 
October.  New-Haven,  H.  MaLtsy  and  HEftatct 
k  Notes.  New-York,  G.  fit  C.  Caryill  k  Co.— 
This  number  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  coal  formation  ef  the  Qhio  and  its 
confluent  rivers,  by  Dr,  6.  P.  Hild*sth,  of  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio,  The  mass  of  tofujtruuion,  of  curious 
results,  and  magnificent  realities,  emeoxHed  In  this 
prtper> makes  H  One  of  great  interest— even  to  un- 
scientific readers.  Thc'rcare  annexed  to  the  account 
several  pages  of  woodcuts,  representing  accurately 
the  various  fossil  remains  found  in  the  coal  beds, 
and  occasionally  portions  of  the  striking  scenery 
amid  which  these  bene  ate  stretched  for  and  wide. 

Personally,  we  read  this  paper  with  she  snoee  in- 
terest from  having  last  Spring  passed  ever  a  portion 
of  the  region  described  in  it,  and  been  struck  wtah 
the  prodigality  of  nature  m  her  gifts  to  it.  The 
annexed  account  trill,  we  Are  sure,  be  new,  as  well 
as  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Thr  Bituminous  Coal  Fields  of  PxxirstLVA- 
mia. — Nature,  in  the  disposition  of  her  bounties, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  Pennsylvania,  more 
than  a  due  proportion  of  the  Measures  of  the  min- 
eral kingdom.  Great  and  valuable  as  are  her  an- 
thracite deposits,  and  rich  and  abundamaaare  her 
mines  of  iron  ore  and  other  minerals,  her  bitumi- 
nous ebal  region  is  still  mens  extensive  a*d  inex- 
haustible. The  freat  sfcotftdary  deposit.  e*tt tid- 
ing as  is  generally  believed,  from  the  Hudson  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  Is  in 
Pennsylvania  limited  fey  the  rt  lijlninj  neiiisiim, 
which  appear  to  form  die  fcextfer,  or  esVitite  Jfee 
between  the  arithraoitfe  and  bituminous  coal  beds, 
or  between  the  transition  and  secondary  forma- 
tions. The  union  or  junction  of  these  formation* 
is  plainly  and  distinctly  marked  in  the  end  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna breaks  through  it,  above  Bald  Bagfe,  The 
Inter  resting  against  the  fbtmer>  and  ftr*sW«Jfce 

*—•"  gti  ^tlfrn  Tfin ' TnimliHiH  mill,  in  Hgew.1  1 

successive  strata,  is  deposited.  The  cesl  4eeJ  4a 
therefoift  teniae!  te  the  west  sloe  of  the  Alkteha, 
ny,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  to  tite  cenUe  of  Mm 
mountain.  In  the  S.  E.  ootner  of  Somerset  coun- 
ty, find  in  the  western  parts  fit  Bedford  and  Hun- 
iinedon  counties,  it  would  appear  to  exXendto  the 
S.  E.  of  whaj,  is  there  called  the  Alleghany,  ana] 
occurs  m  grett  aMiidttflce  on  WmV  c*eek,  Jen- 
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nitons*  creek,  fcc  emptying  into  the  Potomac  The 
•chain  of  mountain*  cllled  the  Alleghany  above 
Bedford,  is  very  wide ;  and  large  mountains  di- 
verge from  it,  and  although  the  mountain  ranging 
through  Somerset  and  dividing  the  waters  of 
Yeugbiogana  and  Connemaugh,  from  those  of  the 
Potomac,  may  be  the  largest,  it  teems  most  proba- 
ble that  Wells  or  Evetts,  or  possibly  Saieling 
mountain,  there  forms  the  boundary  of  these  depo-  I 
•its,  and  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  continuation  of  the  same  characteristic  features 
between  the  secondary  and  transition  formation." 

The  bituminous  coal  beds,  vary  from  one  toot  to  . 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  but  rarely  exceed  six  feet. 
They  lie  in  nearly  horizontal  etrata,  with  about  suf- 
ficient dm  to  free  the  mkrm  from  water— some  hills 
contain  three  and  four  beds,  with  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  slate,  and  rest  between  a  firm  and 
smooth  slate  roof  and  floor.  Faults  or  troubles  are 
seldom  met  with,  and  m  this  they  diner  from  the 
anthracite,  and  go  far  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that 
all  this  vast  extent  of  secondary  rocks,  was  once 
the  bottom  of  the  great  lake  or  sea,  and  lhat  it  suf- 
fered little  if  any  interruption  from  the  gradual  dis- 
charge of  its  waters,  through  its  distant  and  wide- 
ly extended  boundary.  It  has  evidently  been 
drained  by  the  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Hudson  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  tact,  that  near  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  this  coal  field,  in  Potter  county,  toe  head 
waters  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Susquehanna  and  the 
Genesee  rivers,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  take  their 
ri*e  in  an  area  or  spice  of  about  five  miles. 

Wish  the  exception  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
tributaries,  and  Wills'  creek,  emptying  into  the  Po- 
tomac, all  the  streams  rising  in  the  coal  field,  west 
of  the  mountains,  flow  into  the  lakes,  or  into  the 
Ohio  river,  and  consequently  the  ground  falls  off 
or  recedes  in  the  same  direction,  and  becomes  too 
low,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  contain  the  coal 
measures.  Us  northern  termination  or  boundary 
may  be  traced  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Towan- 
d a  creek,  in  Bradford  county,  thence  across  the  high 
lauds  or  dividing  waters  of  Tioga, Potter,  McKean, 
Warren,  Venango,  &c,  to  the  Ohio  State  line. — 
The  Tioga  river  and  its  tributaries  penetrate  the 
coal  field  in  the  vicinity  of  rMossburgh  and  Wells- 
boroufh  in  Tioga  county.  A  recent  and  interest- 
ing intneraJogieal  report,  upon  this  region,  has  been 
made,  by  R.  C.  Taylor,  a  practical  engineer  and 
^eolo^ist,  for  the  Blossburgh  Railroad  Company, 
tn  which  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  coal 
rune  osjt  as  the  streams  decline  to  the  north. — 
*•  There  would  need,"  says  the  report,  "  a  total 
height  of  mountains  of  five  thousind,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  at  the  State  line  between  Kew 
York  .and  Pennsylvania,  to  contain  the  coal  mea- 
tores,  whereas  the  hills,  there,  are  probably  below 
six  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  This  calculation  is 
entered  into  with  a  view  of  showing  the  futility  of 
the  expectation,  not  uncommonly  expressed,  of 
tearing  those  coal  nefcfts  in  a  northerly  direction  be- 
yond the  limits  at  which  they  are  at  present  disco- 
verable."—*4 This  field  bein^  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Alleghany  mountain,  extending  into  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  westward ;  coal  may  be 
said  to  be  present,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  in 
all  the  western  counties,  with  the  exception  of 
Erie,  hi  which  it  has  not  been  discovered.  The 
counties  of  Bradford,  Lycoming,  Tioga,  Potter, 
ftteKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  Bedford,  Hunting- 
don and  Centre,  lie  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  I 
coal  field.  The  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Batter,  Cambria,  Clearfield,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Mercer,  Somerset,  Ve- 
nsfltge,  Washington  and  Westmoreland,  are  whol- 
ly within  its  range,  end  embrace  together  an  area 
of  twenty-one  thousand  square  miles,  or  thirteen  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres."  Coal 
hits  been  used  for  foal  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
west  of  the  mountains,  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  is  mined,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  in  all  the  above  counties,  at  the  rata  of  one 
cent  and  two  cents  per  bushel,  and  is  thus  brought 
within  the  means  of  afl,  and  literally  to  every 
men'*  door—abounding  throughout  all  this  vast 
extent  of  territory,  and  fitted  and  used  for  almost 
every  purpose  requiring  heat,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  quan-  | 
tky  consumed  yearly,  and  sent  to  market.  That 
Its  great  abunianoeand  cheapness  have  given  birth 
to  tns  vast  and  widely  extended  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  the  west,  tnere  can  be  no  doubt. 
Without  coal  they  could  not  exist  It  constitutes 
the  lift  spring  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the, 
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pedestal  of  our  great  manufacturing  emporium. — 
Pittsburgh  and  its  environs  contain  ninety  steam 
engines  tor  the  various  manufactures  of  iron,  steel, 
glass,  cotton,  salt,  brass,  white  lead,  flourf  oil,  leath- 
er, &c  These  engines  consume  two  millions  sixty- 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  bushels  a  year. 
The  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  suburbs,  Alleghany 
town  Birmingham,  &c,  contain  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand  souls.    "  The  coal  consumed  for 
every  purpose,  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  is  estima- 
ted at  seven  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  bushels,  or  two  hundred  fifty-five  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  tons — at  four   cents  per 
bushel,  the  price  now  paid  in  Pittsburgh,  it  would 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars."    •*  The  coal  consum- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  in  the  western  coun- 
ties is  very  great.    Thero  are  on  the  Allegheny, 
Kiskimimtas,  Connomaugh,  Crooked  creek,  Maho- 
ning,   Saw    mill   run.   Brush    creek,    Sewickly, 
Youghiogany  and  Monongahela,  about  ninety  salt 
manufacturing  establishments  and    many  others 
about  going  into  operation.    These  establishments 
produce  yearly  about  one  million  bushels  of  salt 
and  consume  five  millions  of  bushels  of  coal," — 
4  The  coaking  process  is  now  understood,  and  our 
bituminous  coal  is  quite  as  susceptible  of  this  ope- 
ration, and  produces  as  good  coak,  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.    It  is  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  our  iron  manufacturers  in  Centre  county  and 
e/sewhere." 

These  facta,  elucidating  Uie  immense  mineral 
wealth  of  the  "  valley  of  the  Ohio,"  open  to  the 
imagination  a  long  vista  of  power  and  greatness, 
which  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  hard- 
ly able  to  equal. 

The  Cannel  Coal  has  as  yet  only  been  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio, 
though  it  is  supposed  also  to  exist  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Muskingum,  considerable  masses  of 
it  having  been  picked  up  on  the  banks  of  that  river, 
brought  down  by  the  current.  Wo  were  not  be- 
fore aware  that  this  most  brilliant  and  combustible 
of  coals  had  been  found  at  all  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  this  pa- 
per, to  which  we  would  desire  to  advert,  but  know 
not  what  to  select,  and  therefore  confine  our  ex- 
tract— having  begun  with  coal — to  the  subjoined 
speculation  upon 

Coal  Deposits. — The  immense  beds  of  bitumi- 
{  nous  coal  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  fill  the 
mind  with  wonder  and  surprise,  as  it  re  fleets  on  the 
vast  forests  of  arborescent  plants  required  in  their 
formation.  Age  after  age,  successive  growths  of 
plants,  springing  up  in  the  same  region,  were  en- 
tombed beneath  thick  strata  of  shale  and  sandstone, 
until  tho  wholo  series  had  accumulated  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  a  thousand  feet:  while  beneath  the 
whole,  lay  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean  floored  with 
fossil  salt.  Indications  of  coal  are  found  at  inter- 
vals, across  the  great  valley,  from  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  found  near  the  sur- 
face in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, and  without  doubt,  may  be  found  beneath 
the  extensive  territory  deposite,which  form  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  great  prairies  in  the  central  and  nor- 
thern parts  of  the  western  States.  As  low  down 
as  New  Madrid  on  the  Mississippi,  coal  was  thrown 
up  from  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  by  the  great 
earthquakes  of  1812— a  sufficient  proof  of  its  con- 
tinuation in  the  most  depressed  part  of  tlie  great 

valley. 

That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  no  one  who  has 
read  much  on  tho  subject,  or  personally  examined 
the  coal  beds,  will  now  deny.  Time  was,  when  It 
was  considered  a  peculiar  mineral  product,  formed 
in  the  earth  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rocks  that  surround  it.  The  product 
of  Its  chemical  analysis,  being  altogether  vegetable, 
and  the  artificial  formations  of  coal  from  wood  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  have  silenced  ail  doubts  on  the 
subject.  The  only  mystery  now  is,  how  such  vast 
quantities  of  vegetable  matter  could  be  accumula- 
ted and  grow  on  the  spot  where  they  were  buried. 
Thtft  they  grew  in  general,  on  the  surface  now  oc* 
cupfted  by  the  coal,  appears  certain  from  the  per- 
fect state  in  which  the  most  delicate  leaves  and 
stems  are  preserved.  Had  they  been  transported 
by  currents  of  water,  and  especially  from  any  dis- 
tance, it  is  hardly  possible  4t«t  they  should  not 
have  received  more  damage.  The  ehmate*  «*  that 
period,  must  bay©  beep  both  more  warm  and  more  " 


humid  than  at  present,  as  mgrny  of  the  planes  are 
of  those  families  which  now  grow  only  m  tropical 
ctimat  s ;  and  as  the  laws  of  nature  never  change, 
this  may  be  deemed  a  correct  inference.  A  simi- 
lar climate  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  toe  latitudes 
north  of  30°,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  ma- 
ny of  the  same  plants  being  common  to  the  coal 
strata  of  both  countries,  as  will  be  evident  by  com- 
paring the  drawings  of  several  of  the  species  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  those  exhibited  by 
M.  Brongiuart,  in  his  work  on  "  Des  vegctaux  Foa- 
siles,"  of  the  European  coal  beds.  South  of  lat. 
36*,  bnt  few  coal  deposits  are  found,  die  climate 
requiring  but  little  fuel  fox  the  comfort  of  shs inha- 
bitants ;  but  north  of  that  parallel,  many  digfcfrtn 
could  be  but  very  thinly  inhabited,  or  perhaps  not 
at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  wonderful  provision  of 
coal  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  use 
of  its  inh*Jwtants,«fterUieforeetoW£redeatroyed  to 
make  room  for  cultivation. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Britain,  by  nourishing  her 
manufactures,  which  have  raised  her  to  her  pres- 
ent croud  attitude  among  the  nations,  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  her  present  greatness. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  some  of  the  coal  Juris, 
were  covered  with  marine  deposit  j  in  others  the 
deposit  was  made  in  fresh  water,  as  is  demonstrat- 
ed from  the  character  of  the  fossil  shells  found  in 
the  rocks,  both  over  and  under  tiie  coal  ba  vfeat 
manner  these  changes  were  brought  about,  remains 
for  future  geologists  to  determine,  after  the  science 
has  become  mature. 

Where  not  removed  by  degradation,  or  tmrfed 
under  other  strata,  there  seems  to  have  been  thvea 
distinct  deposits  of  coal  throughout  the  main  opal 
region,  embraced  on  the  map,  which  accompanies 
these  observations.  After  the  vegetable  materials 
which  form  the  coal  beds,  were  deposited  or  buried 
under  the  superincumbent  strata,  it  would  seem 
that  a  strong  degree  of  heat  had  been  applied,' in 
addition  to  the  pressure,  before  they  could  assume 
their  present  bituminized  appearance.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  coal  beds,  in  the  transition  and  primi- 
tive rocks,  the  evidences  of  heat  are  still  move  ap- 
parent ;  removing  from  the  anthracite  beds,  all, or 
nearly  all  their  bituminous  contents ;  and  in  the 
primitive,  changing  anthracite  into  graphite,  or 
plumbago,  which  is  almost  pare  carbon.  It  would 
appear,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  the  action 
of  neat  on  these  coals,  for  the  plumbago  is  evidently 
a  coal,  changed  by  heat  into  its  present  semi- me- 
tallic appearance,  and  ie  often  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces of  the  arts,  by  the  action  of  beat  upon  car- 
bon. A  less  degree  of  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  bi- 
tuminous beds  of  "the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,"  for  they 
are  far  removed  from  any  crystalline  or  transition 
rocks,  on  which  the  marks  of  heat  are  so  apparent, 
and  therefore  could  not  receive  a  sufficiency  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  bituminous  principles  and 
change  them  to  carbonaceous  coal  boa's.  The  sug- 
gestion advanced  by  many  ideologists,  and  recently 
applied  by  Prof.  Hitohcov,  in  his  geology  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  graphite,  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coals  are  all  of  vegetable  origin,  and  rhanyyd 
by  heat  and  pressure  to  what  they  now  are,  is  a 
simple  and  beautiful  illustration  of  a  heretofore  ob- 
scure and  difficult  subject. 

»■  ■  ■■     i  ■  i   ■  i    ■■ 

Internal  Improvement  Convention  at  Utj- 
ca. — A  public  meeting  vr&s  held  at  Brooklyn  on 
Friday  evening,  at  which  ten  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed, on  behalf  of  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  at 
large,  to  attend  the  Convention  at  Utica.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  named,  with  power  to  sop- 
ply  any  vacancies : — Gen.  Jcrcmiaji  Johnson,  Jo- 
seph G.  8wift,  John  Lawrence,  Aldcn  Spoon  er, 
Henry  F.  Pierpont,  Ben}.  D.  Silliman,  Geo.  Hall, 
Edward  Copland,  Amaea  Wright,  Clarence  D. 
Sackctt. 

"  We  know  that  a  very  active  and  extensive  bu- 
siness h  carried  on  in  this  city,  in  the  article  of 
oysters,  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  people 
west  of  the  Alleganiee,  but  wo  were  not  aware,  US- 
UI we  saw  the  fact  mentioned  in  a  western  pepOJt, 
that  it  had  become  so  large  as  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  line  of  Wagons  to  Pittsburg, 
for  tho  transportation  of  oysters  exclusively."       * 

The  above  paragraph,  from  the  Baltimore  Ants* 
rican,  relates  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  one  of 
which  there  is,  we  apprehend,  no  doubt.  We  wore 
tempted,  last  April — being  casually  in  Cincinnati 
— by  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  at  such  a  distant* 
from  the  seaboard,  to  eat  some  oysters  from  the 
shell:  they  were  not  injured  by  the  long  trans* 
portation  over  mountain  and  valfey,  and  were  sold 
at  not  wore  than  double  the  price  paid  in  this,  city. 
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[FrOMlbe  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

AepBtf  to  a  Circular  in  relation  to  the 
Occurrence  of  an  unusual  Meteoric 
Display  m  the  18**  of  November,  1834, 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
ihe  Military  Posts  of  the  United  States, 
with  other  facts  relating  to  the  same 
question.  By  A.  D.  Baciie,  Prof,  of 
Nat.  Philos.  and  Chem.,  Univ.  Penn. 
(Communicated  by  the  Author.) 

Having  found  that  the  inference  drawn 
from  my  observations  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  November,  1834,*  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  directly  opposite  to  that  to 
which  Professor  Olmsted  had  been  led, 
•torn  his  observations  at  New-Haven,  I 
felt  naturally  desirous  to  determine  what 
might  have  been  the  extent  of  country 
over  which  the  unusual  display  of  meteors 
seen  at  New-Haven  had  taken  place,  this 
extent  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 
At  my  request,  communicated  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Se- 
cretary of  War,  Gov.  Cass,  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  the  commandants  of  the  different 
■Miliary  posts  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing to  be  informed  whether  aay 
unusual  meteoric  display  had  been  wit- 
nessed at  their  respective  posts,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1834. 
.  The  results  of  this  inquiry,  I  propose 
now  to  put  upon  record,  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  arrangement 
adopted  in  the  record,  is  to  begin  with  the 
most  northern  post  on  our  north-eastern 
frontier,  to  pass  southward  along  the 
Atlantic  board ;  then  beginning  with  the 
most  southerly  post  of  the  western  chain, 
to  pass  northward  along  that  chain,  then 
eastward  on  the  northern  frontier,  towards 
the  original  point  of  departure.  Along 
this  line,  the  display  of  November  13th, 
1993,  attracted  universal  attention. 

From  Hancock  Barracks,  Holton  Plan- 
tation, Maine,  Maj.  Clarke  reports  that 
mo  recurrence  of  the  meteoric  phenome- 
non of  1833,  was  observed  on  the  13th  of 
November.  *«*4. 

A  similar  report  is  made  by  Maj. 
M(Clintock,  in  relation  to  Fort  Preble, 
Portland,  Maine,  and  its  vicinity. 

No  unusual  meteoric  phenomenon  was 
observed  at  Fort  Constitution,  Portsmouth, 
New-Hompshire,  as  stated  by  Maj.  An- 
sart;  nor  at  Fort  Trumbull,  New-Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  as  stated  by  Maj. 
Saunders ;  nor  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New- 
York  Harbor,  according  to  the  report  of 
Maj.  Pierce ;  nor  at  Fort  Severn,  Anna* 

Jolis,  Maryland,  according  to  Maj.  Wal- 
ach  ;  nor  at  Fort  Washington,  Potomac 
river,  below  Washington  city,  according 
to  Maj.  Mason. 

Maj.  Churchhill  states}  that  at  Fort 
Johnston,  Smithville,  North  Carolina,  no 
unusual  meteoric  appearrances  were 
noted  on  the  evening  referred  to  in  the 
circular,  but  that  no  one  was  particularly 
engaged  in  watching  for  a  recurrence  of 
the  meteors  of  1838. 

Maj.  Gale  reports  from  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston  Harbor,  that  he  can  find  no 
one  in  the  garrison,  or  its  vicinity,  who 

9  ♦  8m  Am.  Jour.  8c  &  Arte,  by  Prof.  SSffiman,  for 
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has  seen  any  unusual  meteoric  display 
since  November,  1833  ;  and  the  report  of 
Lt.  Williamson,  from  Castle  Pinckney, 
in  the  same  harbor,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Capt.  Marchant  makes  a  similar  report 
from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Savannah,  Geor- 

gin. 

From  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  East 
Florida,  Capt.  Drane  reports  tkat  no  re- 
currence of  the  meteors  had  been  ob- 
served,  and  that  no  remarkable  meteoro- 
logical occurrence  was  recorded  about 
the  period  designated,  in  November. 

No  recurrence  of  the  meteors  was  ob- 
served at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  below  New-Orleans,  com- 
manded  by  Capt.  G.  M.  Gardiner. 

General  Atkinson  states  from  Jefferson 
Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  that 
no  occurrence  of  the  sort  alluded  to  in 
the  circular,  was  observed  in  the  autumn 


evideuced  "  by  a  severe  rocking  of  the 
flag-staff  in  the  night,  although  it  was 
perfectly  calm  at  the  time." 

From  Fort  Mackinac,  Straits  of  Micbili- 
mackinac,  Michigan  Territory,  Capt. 
Clitz  reports  that  he  has  "  made  inquiry 
of  the  sentinels  who  were  on  post  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November  last,  and 
one  only,  an  intelligent  young  man,  who 
was  posted  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fort, 
saw  a  shower  of  meteors  in  the  north, 
between  12  and  1  o'clock,  the  duration  of 

j  which,  as  near  as  he  can  recollect,  was 

1  about  one  hour." 

Maj.  Hoffman  reports  from  Fort  Gratiot, 
on  the  St.  Clair  river,  that  no  recurrence 
of  the  meteoric  phenomenon  of  1838  was 
observed  at  his  post. 

The  returns  just  given  are  from  eleven 
posts  in  the  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine 
to  East  Florida ;  from  six  posts  in  the 


of  1834,  by  "  any  one  at  the   post,  nor  j!  Western  States,  or  frontier,  and  from  five 


was  there  such  a  recurrence  any  where 
in  the  west,  as  far  as  [his]  inquiries,  had 
extended." 

Lieut.  Col.  Vose  reports  from  Fort 
Towson,  on  the  Red  river,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Riameche,  that  no  recur- 
rence of  the  meteors  had  been  observed, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  in  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  the  post  is 
situated. 

Col.  Dodge,  commanding  the  regiment 
of  dragoons,  reports  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, on  the  Missouri  river,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Little  Piatt,  that  no  re  mark  a. 
ble  meteoric  phenomenon  had  occurred 
since  his  arrival  at  the  post,  on  the  27th 
of  September  ;  he  adds,  that  "  a  recur- 
rence of  an  event  so  remarkable  as  the 
one  mentioned,  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  sentinel  on  post." 

From  Fort  Snelling,  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, Upper  Mississippi  river,  Maj.  Bliss 
reports  that,  from  an  examination  of  the 
sentinels  who  had  been  on  post  during 
the  night  of  the  12lh  and  13th  of  No- 
vember,  he  could  not  learn  that  any  re- 
currence  of  the  meteoric  phenomenon  of 
1833  had  been  observed.  He  gives  a 
particular  account  of  a  very  bright 
meteor  seen  at  5  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  January,  1835. 

Lieut.  Col.  Davenport,  commanding  at 
Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Upper 
Mississippi  river,  Illinois,  states,  as  the 
result  of  information  which  is  satisfactory 
to  him,  that  no  meteoric  jhenomenon  was 
observed  on  the  13th  of  November,  1834, 
at  his  post.  He  gives  the  temperature  at 
7  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, as  42°  Fah.,  the  wind  N.  E.,  and  the 
weather  fair. 

The  reports  from  Fort  Dearborn,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  commanded  by  Maj.  Green, 
and  from  Fort  Winnebago,  portage  be- 
tween the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers, 
N.  W.  Territory,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Cutler,  state  that  no  unusual  mete- 
oric display  was  noticed  there  on  the 
night  referred  to. 

The  return  from  Fort  Howard,  Me- 
nomoniveitle,  Michigan  Territory,  is  of 
the  same  purport,  General  Brooke  adding, 
that  there  were  several  apparent  shocks 
of  an  earthquake  in  Movember,  1834,  as 


on  the  northern  frontier ;  they  agree  in 
stating,  with  one  exception,  that  no  un- 
usual meteoric  display  was  noticed  on 
the  night  of  the  12th,  13th  of  November, 
1834. 

lt  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that 
the  military  stations  are  places  where  ob- 
servation of  any  striking  meteoric  pheno- 
menon may  be  expected,  at  least  one 
sentinel  being  on  post,  the  reliefs  being 
posted  by  a  non-  commissioned  officer,  and 
the  sentinels  visited  at  least  once  during 
the  night  by  a  commissioned  officer. 
Vigilance  is  particularly  to  be  expected 
in  our  out-posts,  from  which  the  reports 
are  quite  minute.  A  local  "shower"  of 
meteors  was  observed  by  a  sentinel  at 
Fort  Mackinac,  about  midnight,  and  lasting 
about  one  hour.  Many  of  the  reports  do 
not  confine  themselves  to  a  statement  that 
no  meteoric  display  was  witnessed  at  the 
posts,  but  include  inquiries  made  in  the 
vicinity. 

These  reports  may,  I  think,  be  con* 
sidered  conclusive  against  the  occurrence 
of  any  extensive  and  remarkable  display 
of  meteors,  so  far  as  ordinary  observa- 
tion could  have  detected  such  a  display. 

In  reply  to  letters  addressed  to  friends 
in  different  quarters,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain if  special  observation  had  been 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
November,  I  received  the  following  infor- 
mation. 

At  New. York,  as  I  learned  from  Prof. 
Ren  wick,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his 
scientific  attainments,  assisted  by  a  friend, 
watched  the  during  whole  night,  but 
saw  no  remarkable  occurrence  of  me. 
teors.  Doctor  Gibbons,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  observed  the  heavens,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  observations  on  the  aurora, 
until  about  half-past  12  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  November.  He 
informs  me  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  inspecting  the  heavens,  frequently, 
every  clear  evening  since  November, 
1833,  and  has  observed,  often,  an  unusual 
number  of  meteors,  for  several  evenings 
in  succession,  and  sometimes  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  night  of  the  12th,  18th  of 
November,  1834,  was  clear. 

No  unusual  occurrence  of  meteors  was 
noticed  at  Baltimore  by  the  city  watch,  or 
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attars,  to  whom  inquiry  was  directed  by 
Prof.  Ducatell ;  nor  at  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  nor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina ;  at  which  places,  as  I  learn  from 
Prof.  Patterson,  and  Prof,  E.  Mitchell/ 
no  special  observations  were  made.  At 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  night  was  cloudy, 
with  showers. 

President  Lindsley,  of  Nashville  Uni- 
versity, informs  me  that  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  University  was  on  the  look- 
out on  the  night  of  the  12th,  13th,  but 
saw  nothing  remarkable. 

The  direct  observations  made  at  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Nashville,  show 
that  no  unusual  meteoric  display  occurred 
at  either  of  these  places  ;  and  the  general 
experience  at  Baltimore,  and  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
was  to  the  same  purport.  As  far  as 
public  testimony  through  the  journals  can 
reach  this  point,  it  confirms  these  con- 
clusions. 

I  infer  that  the  meteors  seen  at  New- 
Haven,  from  one  o'clock  until  daylight, 
by  Prof.  Olmsted,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
assisted  him  ;  at  West  Point,  after  2, 
A.  M.  by  Mr.  Twining;  at  Mackinac, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  by  the 
sentinel,  were  not  parts  of  one  meteoric 
display,  visible  over  an  extensive  region 
of  country,  like  the  phenomenon  of  No- 
vember, 1&88,  but  were  local. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
statements,  that  the  weather  was  not  the 
same  over  the  extent  of  country  which 
they  embrace,  while  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, 1833,  there  was  a  most  re- 
markable uniformity  over  a  much  greater 
surface. 
Philadelphia,  May  28, 1835. 
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[From  the  Repertory  of  Potent  Invention*.] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to 
Henry  Bootii,  of  Liverpool,  for  Com* 
positions  or  Combinations  of  Materials 
applicable  for  the  Greasing  of  the  Axle- 
Bearings  of  Carriages,  and  the  Axle- 
Spindles  and  Bearing-parts  of  Ma- 
chinery in  general,  denominated  Patent 
Axle-Grease  and  Lubricating- Fluid. 

Mr.  Booth  says,  my  patent  axle-grease 
and  lubricating. fluid  are  chemical  com- 
pounds of  oil,  tallow,  or  other  grease,  and 
water,  effected  by  means  of  the  admix- 
ture of  soda  or  other  alkaline  substance, 
in  such  proportions  that  the  compounds 
shall  not  be  of  a  caustic  or  corrosive 
nature  when  applied  to  iron  or  steel, 
bat  of  nn  unctuous  greasy  quality,  easily 
fusible  with  heat,  and  suitable  for  greas- 
ing the  axle-bearings  of  carriage. wheels, 
or  the  axles,  spindles,  and  bearings  of 
machinery  in  general.  And  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  for  the  said  com- 
pounds, and  the  method  of  compounding 
them,  which  I  recommend  as  suitable  for 
the  above  purposes,  are  as  follow  :— 

For  the  axle-grease  suitable  for  car- 
rfage-axlcs,  and  particularly  for  the  axles 
of  every  description  of  railway  carria- 
ges,  a  solution  of  soda  in  water,  (the 
tfotJimoti  washing  soda  of  the  shops,)  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  weight  of 
aq4a  to  a  gallon  of  pure  water ;  to  one 


gallon  of  thb  solution  add  three  pounds 
of  good  clean  tallow  and  six  pounds  of 
palm*oil  j  or,  instead  of  the  mixture  of 
tallow  and  palm-oil,  add  ten  pounds  of 
palm-oil,  or  eight  pounds  of  tallow,  (the 
tallow  being  of  a  stiffer  nature  than 
palm-oil.)  The  said  tallow  and  palm-oil, 
or  either  of  them,  and  the  solution,  as 
described,  must  be  heated  together,  in 
some  convenient  vessel,  to  about  200°  or 
210°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  then  the  whole 
mass  must  be  well  mixed  and  stirred  up 
together,  and  be  agitated  without  ceas- 
ing till  the  composition  be  cooled  down 
to  60°  or  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  have 
obtained  its  consistency,  which  will  be 
that  of  grease  or  butter,  in  which  state  it 
will  be  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  applied 
in  the  way  in  which  grease  is  usually 
applied  to  machinery. 

For  the  lubricating-fluid,  which,  also, 
is  applicable  to  the  rubbing  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, (and  particularly  to  the  spindles 
of  pulleys  on  inclined  planes  moving  on 
wooden  bearings,)  1  recommend  to  be 
token  of  the  aforesaid  solution  of  soda  in 
water,  one  gallon ;  of  rape-oil,  one  gal- 
lon ;  and  of  tallow  or  palm-oil,  one 
quarter  of  a  pound  weight :  heat  them 
together  to  200°  or  210°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  composition  be  well 
stirred  about  and  agitated  without  inter- 
mission till  cooled  down  to  60°  or  70°, 
when  it  will  be  of  the  consistency  of 
cream :  or  if  a  thicker  consistency  be 
desired,  a  small  addition  to  the  tallow  or 
palm-oil  may  be  admitted  ;  and  xu  all 
cases  it  is  advantageous  to  shake  or  stir 
up  the  mixture  immediately  before  using  it. 

Now,  though  I  have  given  the  forego- 
ing proportions  of  ingredients,  as  suita. 
ble,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  1  .do 
not  mean  to  limit  the  invention  to  these 
precise  mixtures ;  as  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  or  the  par- 
ticular purpose  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, a  little  more  tallow  or  other  grease 
or  oil,  and  less  of  the  solution  may  be 
desirable ;  or  slight  alterations  in  tho 
quantity  of  soda  for  the  solution,  or  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  tallow  and 
palm-oil  or  other  grease,  may  be  found 
advantageous— a  larger  proportion  of  soda 
in  the  solution,  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
tallow  in  proportion  to  tho  solution, 
rendering  the  compound  stiffer,  and  less 
easily  fusible  in  hot  weather ;  all  which 
modifications  of  my  patent  compounds 
wiH  be  easily  adjusted  by  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  machinery  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.     In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

Enrolled  June  4,1835. 


[From  the  same.] 

Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  to  Joseph 
Fhmouson,  of  the  City  of  Carlisle,  in 
the  County  of  Cumberland,  Manufacturer, 
for  a  certain  Combination  of  Processes 
whereby  a  new  kind  of  Dress  or  Finish 
is  given  to  certain  .  Goods.  Sealed  De- 
cember 28,  1834. 

To  all  lo  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,v&c.  Ac.  JVW  knoxo  ye.,  That  in 
compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the 
said  Joseph  Ferguson,  do  hereby  declare 
the  nature  of  my  said  invention  to  consist 


in  giving  a  new  kind  of  Arose  to  twilled, 
plain,  or  figured  cotton  goods,  which 
have  been  beetled  by  submitting  them  to 
certain  known  processes*  not  heretofore 
applied,  after  beetling,  to  produce  that 
effect.  And  in  further  compliance  with 
the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said  Joseph  Fer- 
guson, do  hereby  describe  the  said  pro- 
cesses  and  the  ordet  in  Which  the  sane 
are  to  be  applied,  by  the  Mferwiog  stole* 
meut  thereof,  (that  is  to  sky)! 

I  take  plain,  twilled,  or  figored  potto* 
cloths  beetled  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
bcetling.machine  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  very  high 
gloss,  and  put  them  over  a  damping-ma- 
chine so  as  to  be  completely  saturated  with 
water.  I  then  put  them  through  a  dry- 
ing-machine with  copper  cylinders  and 
heated  with  steam  in  the  usual  way,  taking 
care  to  put  them  through,  when  twilled, 
as  tight  as  the  cloth  will  bear  without 
tearing,  so  as  to  open  out  the  twill  os 
much  as  possible  during  the  drying  pro* 
cess  ;  when  the  cloths  are  plain,  or 
figured,  only,  and  not  twilled,  then  the 
usual  degree  of  tension  applied  to  goods 
in  drying-machines  will  be  sufficient,  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  preferable  that  the  heat 
and  speed  of  the  drying-machine  be  such 
as  to  dry  the  cloth  completely  by  the 
timo  it  gets  once  through,  provided  the 
color,  (if  dyed  goods,)  be  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  it,  if  not,  it  should  be  dried  at  two 
or  more  operations. 

The  stiffening  of  the  goods  should  in 
all  cases  also  be  particularly  attended  to, 
inasmuch  as  the  more  firmly  they  are 
stiffened,  whether  before  or  after  beet* 
ling,  the  more  defined  and  perfect  will  be  . 
the  dress. 

Now  whereas  I  claim  as  my  invention 
the  combination  of  the  damping  or  satu- 
rating and  subsequent  drying  processes 
with  the  process  heretofore  in  use  to  pro- 
duce beetled  goods,  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed, and  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  new  kind  of  dress  or  finish  to 
such  goods  as  aforesaid.  And  such  mv 
invention  being,  to  the  beet  of  my  knowf. 
edge  and  belief,  entirely  new  and  never 
before  used  within  that  part  of  His  said 
Majesty's  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  His 
said  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, I  do  hereby  declare 
Ihts  to  be  my  specification  of  the  same, 
and  that  I  do  verily  believe  that,  this  say 
said  specification  doth  comply,  in  all  Ft- 
spects,  fully  and  without  reserve  or 
disguise,  with  the  proviso  in  the  said 
hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters  patent 
contained  ;  whereof  I  do  hereby  claim 
to  maintain  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
to  my  said  invention.  In  witness  where- 
of, &c.     Enrolled  June  28,  1886^ 

Buffalo,  Nov.  5th.— Nine  Steamboat!,  sad  a 
large  number  of  schooners,  Icfi  this  port .on J^uss- 
day,  for  the  West,  heavily  laden.  The  tide  of  emU 
gration,  and  flood  of  merchandise  to  the  West,  is 
unprecedented,  and  scarcely  shows  a  dimmMHft 
from  the  thousands,  vhich  passed  through  our 
city  nt  the  opening  of  navigation,  last  spnog. 

A  Sheet  Iron  Stfamboat  has  been  placed  on 

the  Erin  Canal,  and  has  succeeded  admirably,  *» 

for  as  the  experiment  has  beta  triod.    Sac  w  p**- 

nelled  at  the  rate  of  si*  miles  an  hour  without  can?- 

ng  any  injury  to  the  Canal,     [Courier  and  Enq.J 
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j|fein*f*  «/  *  Letter  from  our  Cojresposd- 
***,  A.  W.t  d*ted, 

Lanaingburgh,  27th  Angnrt. 

Business  calling  me  to  New- York,  about 
(the  middle  of  June  last,  and  not  having 
completed  it  on  the  first  of  July,  and  finding, 
j^m  appearances,  that  little,  could  be  done, 
till  after  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  Ju- 
ly, 1  took  she  opportunity  to  make  anexcur- 
'  sipti  of  two  W  three  days  to  Philadelphia. 

Stepping  on  board  the  morning  sis 
o'clock  boat,  I  was  enabled,  by  a  rapid,  but 
pleasing  and  changeful  travel,  by  land  and 
water*  to  reach  Philadelphia  in  time  fer  din- 
ner at  the  United  States  Hotel.  Some  peo- 
ple live  to  eat,  and  others  eat  to  live ;  and 
as  I  taking  to  the  latter  class,  I  did  not 
imnpir  my  eye  on  the  preparations  for  din- 
aer  in  (the  spirit  of  r  gourmand.  I  merely 
nqticod  the  profusion  of  viands  on  the  table, 
hut!  could  not  help,  being  a  stranger,  ob- 
serving the  superiority  in  good,  wholesome, 
well-baked  bread,  fresh  vegetables,  and 
choice  butter. 

When  dinner  was  over,  I  took  a  walk  to 
the  Navy  Yard.  The  first  impulse  was,  of 
course,  to  find  something  new,  and  worthy 
of  inspection,  With  very  little  search,  I 
jfeunjl  an  object  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  new  national  ship, 
Pennsylvania,  of  140  guns,  now  on  the 
stocks.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  probably  an  of. 
Hcer  of  some  grade,  at  any  rate,  I  think  he 
was  worthy  to  be  one,  at  least  as  far  as  po- 
liteness is  concerned.  He  showed  me,  with 
an  apparent  feeling  of  national  pride,  every 
.  ttung  connected  with  it,  and  answered  all 
my  questions,  not  only  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  with  seein- 
isffty  as  much  pleasure  as  I  could  possibly 
take  in  asking  them.  I  took  minutes  from 
seme  of  his  answers,  and  among  the  princi- 
pal ones  I  find  the  extreme  length  of  the  ship 
is  217  feet,  its  greatest  breadth  59  feet,  and 
its  depth,  amidships,  51  feet.  But  as  naval 
architecture  is  not  my  object,  though  I  took 
Several  other  notes,  1  will  not  tax  the  printer 
nor' the  reader  with  them.  As  I  had  ano- 
( the*  use  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  after- 
noon, I  took  a  rather  painful  leave  of  my 
interesting  guide,  reflecting,  at  the  same 
time,  with  what  wonderful  accuracy  the 
sweet  and  bitter  of  life  are  balanced ;  for 
the  extreme  pleasure  I  took  with  this  mo. 
tnentary  acquaintance,  was  exactly  balanced 
by  the  pain  of  parting. 

I  now  steered  my  course  to  Washington 
Square,  a  fine  specimen  of  taste  and  libe- 
rality. It  is  situated  in  the  southeasterly 
part  of  the  city,  and  I  was  told  that  it  con- 
tains about  eight  acres.  It  is  beautifully 
tasi  oat,  and  planted  with  ornamental  trees* 
'selected  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
hut9  as  they  should  be,  mostly  natives  of 
our  own  continent ;  for  certainly,  while  the 
Bastern  Continent  can  boast  of  it*  ancient 
ruips?  its  broken  columns,  an4  relics  of  the 


arts  of  other  days,  now  trodden  busier  loot, 
and  esumbltng  into  dost,  the  proper  4e)d,  in 
which  to  search  for  the  beauties  of  natune, 
and  to  explore  her  inmost  recesses,  will  he 
found  in  the  forests  of  America.  The  sun 
was  now  descending  far  in  the  west,  and 
its  light  striking  in  bold  relief  on  the  trees 
and  flowers,  and  reflected  from  different 
shades  of  green,  presented  a  scene  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

The  city  contains  several  oilier  spacious 
.and  beautiful  squares,  but  I  had  not  time  to 
visit  them.  Why  is  it  that  our  other  cities 
and  villages  are  destitute  of  these  delightful 
appendages  ?  No  reason  can  be  given,  but 
that  they  were  laid  out,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  in  the  early  settlement  in  our  own 
State,  without  any  plan  at  all,  or  the  ground 
has  been  seized  on,  and  sold  in  speculation, 
to  gratify  the  sordid  views  of  foreatatters. 

When  thirst  of  gold  enslaves  tbe  mind, 
And  selfish  views  alone  bear  sway/, 

every  nobler  feeling— .every  spark  of  lauda- 
ble national  pride  vanishes,  as  colors  vanish 
when  light  is  withdrawn. 

(  The  dusk  of  evening  was  closing  around 
me,  and  1  returned  to  my  lodgings.  The 
day's  exercise  had  given  me  an  appetite  for 
a  wholesome  supper,  and  a  night  of  quiet 
repose,  both  of  which  were  duly  enjoyed* 

At  daylight  next  morning,  I  took  a  stroll 
through  the  market,  and  was  soon  convin- 
ced that  its  celebrity  was  justly  merited. 
The  building  and  accommodations  were  in 
themselves  highly  worthy  of  notice.  Stretch, 
ed  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  through  the  middle 
of  a  wide  avenve,  which  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare through  the  centre  of  the  city,  from 
one  river  te  tbe  other;  and  forming,  on 
each  side  of  it,  a  street  of  convenient  width. 
Its  plan,  for  beauty  and  convenience,  oouJd 
scarcely  be  improved.  But  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  contents  of  this  market,  all  I  can  say, 
from^o  short  an  inspection  is,  it  contains 
samples  of  every  thing  which  ever  was,  or 
can  be  exhibited  for  sale  in  a  public  mar- 
ket. The  meats  in  general  were  fine,  bat 
the  mutton,  in  particular,  surpassed  any 
display  of  that  article  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
butter  was  exhibited  in  a  style  of  neatness 
and  taste,  which  would  draw  tears  of  plea- 
sure in  the  eyes  of  an  Epicure.  But  it  was 
not  these  more  prominent  articles  only 
which  attracted  attention ;  every  thing  the 
eye  could  recognize,  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  fossil— natural  or  artificial,  was 
there,  and  all  so  tastefully  arranged,  that  the 
smallest  article  seemed  to  say,  examine  me 
too ;  while  the  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
fresh  vegetables,  whispered,  with  more  con- 
scious dignity,  here  yon  may  see  the  effect 
of  libera]  premiums  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society. 

After  breakfast,  taking  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  before  me,  I  set  out  to  view  the  gar- 
dens, water-works,  &c. ;  and,  taking  a 
hackney  coach,  my  first  course  was  steer**! 
to  Bartratn's  Garden  and  Nursery.  Those 
are  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sffcny ). 


k*H,  about  three  miles  from  the  oily,  and  ar 
now  owned,  and  judiciously  managed,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Carr,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bar- 
tram,  who  is  well  known  as  a  botanist  and 
naturalist;  and  his  very  superior  collection  of 
North  American  trees  and  plants,  show  him 
in  the  very  pleasing  light  of  being  truly  na- 
tional. 

On  a  stone  over  oate  entrance  to  tbe 
house,  I  noticed  the  date  of  1781,  rather 
roughly  hot  plainly  cut.  On  inquiring,  I 
found  that  this  front  of  the  mansion  was 
built  at  that  period ;  and  another  inscrip- 
tion, purporting  to  have  been  cut  39  years 
afterwards,  reads  and  spells  thus : 

*  It  is  god  alone  almyty  lord 
The  holy  one  by  ose  tdorod. 

w  Joror  Bartram,  Iff*." 

The  garden,  it  is  said,  was  eommenoed 
about  four  years  before  the  date  of  the  first 
inscription,  and  is  now  about  114  years  old. 
I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Bartram  and  his 
son  must  have  been  about  100  years  in  col- 
lecting this  valuable  legacy  they  have  left  to 
the  Flora  of  North  America.    A  small  strip 
of  land,  containing  less  than  seven 
was  said  to  contain  rising  2,000  species, 
tives  of  our  own  country.   But  I  found  also 
a  no  less  rich  treat  in  examining  the  exo- 
tics, which  were  very  numerous  and  vatae 
hie.    The  collection  of  Camilla*  and  tro- 
pical plants,  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
1  had  ever  seenj;  among  the  latter  were  some 
fine  specimens  of  Zamtas,  Ficus,  Euphor- 
bia  Hetirophylla,  dec.    Tbe  grounds  were 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  besides  the  amazing 
variety  of  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  arrang- 
ed, apparently,  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage, the  effect  is  still  heightened  by  the 
grandeur  of  several  trees,  majestically  tow- 
ering above,  and  overspreading  the  rest : 
among  which  are  a  Norway  Spruce,  at  least 
60  feet  high ;  a  Cypress,  (Cuprttsut  dt«ft- 
eha,)  25  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  and 
114  feet  high ;  native  Magnolias,  Flowering 
Acacias,  Ice.    And  beneath  this  lofty  dis- 
play of  variegated  foliage,  on  proper  fix- 
tures, I  noticed  a  magnificent  Sago  Palm, 
the  circumference  of  its  foliage  24  feet,  and 
the  atom  ^  feet.    But  it  is  vain  to  attelnpt 
enumeration,  when  the  bare  catalogue  would 
four  times  exceed  my  limits. 

Between  this  beautiful  and  magnificent 
grove  and  the  Schuylkill,  are  several  fish- 
ponds, with  gold  and  silver  &§k  *nd  eeqsa- 
tic  plants ;  and  still  farther  on,  towards  the 
river,  is  an  ancient  oider-miH,  est,  wish 
great  labor,  out  of  the  solid  rock,  near 
which  was  a  small  plot  of  Garaa  grass. 
From  the  numerous  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  grass  at  the  south,  parti- 
cularly in  North  and  South  Carolina,  it 
must  be  found  a  good  substitute  for  clo- 
ver, herds  grass,  &c  &c,  and  its  introduja- 
tion  of  great  importance  to  that  section  of 
our  republic.  But  from  an  examination  wj*h 
some  of  it,  raised  in  my  garden,  snd  also  tbe 
opinion  of  sfr.  Carr,  who  has  had  it  on  his 
fjwundf  a  dozen  years,  I  am  led  to  con- 
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il  wiO  be  of  no  great  value  to  ear 
northern  farmers.  The  vines  and  fruit 
nurseries  were  extensive,  and  appeared  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  rest  of  this  splen- 
did establishment. 

Nor  was  this  display  of  nature  more  pleas* 
ing  than  the  polite  attention  of  Ha  worthy 
proprietor,  who  not  only  answered,  with 
apparent  pleasure,  all  my  questions,  whieh, 
to  say  the  least,  extended  to  the  utmost 
hounds  of  civility,  hut  showed  me  many 
deeply  interesting  curiosities,  and,  among 
other  things,  his  extensive  and  valuable 


MCcMM,letmaBfcB  a  fanny  rtelm  around  thee, 
Of  thought  and  beamy !  Here  am  books  and  lower*. 


Leaving  this  place  with  reluctance,  I 
steered  my  oourse  to  Lemon  Hill,  which  is 
the  name  very  appropriately  given  to  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  Mr.  Henry  Pratt.  It 
is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
grand  Wafer- works,  and  is  said  to  contain 
over  twenty  acres.  Nature  seems  to  have 
displayed  her  utmost  power  in  modelling 
this  charming  situation,  leaving  but  little 
for  art  to  accomplish,  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth ;  and  art, 
with  sueh  a  bold  and  lovely  model,  appears 
to  have  availed  herself  of  every  advantage, 
to  beautify  and  complete  what  Nature  had 
so  happily  begun. 

The  mansion  is  placed  on  an  eminence, 
commanding  a  delight  Ail  view  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, just  at  that  point  where  every  thing' is 
in  pleasant  motion.  The  busy  neighbor- 
hood of  Fairmount,  the  interesting  views 
of  this  fine  landscape,  are  fully  kept  before 
the  eye,  by  gently  winding  paths,  through  a 
rich  and  well  kept  grass  plot ;  every  turn 
producing  some  new  and  pleasing  effect. 
The  foot  does  not  tread  in  the  same  path 
which  the  eye  has  gone  over  before.  The 
groups  of  lofty  trees,  so  advantageously 
placed  on  the  hHl,  near  the  house,  with 
their  deep  green  foliage,  form  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  those  of  more  light  and  stin- 
ted growth,  situated  in  front  of  the  ground 
bordering  on  the  water ;  thereby  adding  much 
to  the  effect,  by  seeming  to  remove  the  per- 
spective to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
picture.  The  numerous  well  stocked  fish- 
ponds, with  jmeir  islands  and  aquatic  pro- 
ductions, summer-houses,  gardens,  porters' 
and  laborers'  lodges,  all  well  placed  for  pic- 
turesque effect ;  and  the  beautiful  Kttle  grot- 
to, thrown  so  chastely  over  the  mineral 
spring,  aH  conspire  to  complete  the  beauty 
and  variety,  without,  in  the  least,  marring 
the  productions  of  nature,  so  very  interest- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  spacious 
green  hot  houses,  with  their  numerous  and 
lovely  tenants,  spread  far  and  wia>  in  every 
direction,  making  the  whole  garden  a  repo- 
sitory of  flowers  and  fragrance,  certainly 
stand  prominent  in  their  kind  ;  and  as  we 
migrate  along  the  well  kept  gravel  walks, 
so  richly  adorned  by  tree,  shrub,  and  plant, 
of  everV  shade  and  shape,  and  from  every 
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climate,  intermixed  with  the  inmates  of  the 
green  house,  the  shaddock,  orange,  citron, 
lime,  the  fig  tree,  laden  with  inviting  fruit  j 
the  sugar  cane,  pepper  tree,  banana,  guava, 
and  plantain ;  the  cheremalia,  mango,  and 
splendid  cactus ;  a  reflecting  mind  must  be 
lost  in  admiration,  not  knowing  which  most 
to  admire,  the  amazing  variety  produced 
by  nature,  or  the  wealth,  liberality,  and 
taste,  which  have  planted  and  sustain  them 
there. 

As  I  cast  a  valedictory  glance  at  this  en- 
chanting scenery,  the  power  of  association 


library,  principally  on  Agriculture,  Horti-     brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  sligthed  and 
culture,  and  Botany,  which  seemed  to  say,     neglected  talents  of  my  worthy  friend  Per- 

rine,  whose  whole  soul  is  compounded  of  bo. 
tanical  science  and  horticultural  taste.  Had 
the  magnanimity  of  our  wise  National  Le- 
gislature been  sufficient  to  have  granted  his 
petition,  for  a  few  acres  of  wild,  and,  proba- 
bly for  a  long  time  to  come,  worthless  land, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the  little 
pecuniary  aid,  to  which  every  sensible  man 
in  the  nation  would  have  been  proud  of 
contributing,  to  enable  him  to  establish  a 
national  repository,  for  the  introduction  and 
acclimation  of  exotic  plants,  he  would  ere 
now  have  exhibited  all  the  beauties  and 
rich  treasures  of  the  vegetable  World,  flour- 
ishing in  high  exuberance,  without  the  ex- 
pensive aid  of  artificial  heat.  One  half  of 
the  amount,  which  the  patriotic  and  noble 
spirited  proprietor  of  this  establishment  has 
expended,  from  his  own  purse,  would  have 
accomplished  his  object  in  a  maimer  highly 
creditable  to  the  nation,  and  profitable  to 
the  present  and  future  generations.  But 
public  bodies,  like  corporate  bodies,  have 
no  souls. 


But  I  found  the  plan  of  my  pleasing  ex- 
cursion, as  I  now  find  that  of  my  letter,  ex. 
teemed  beyond  the  bounds  to  which  circum- 
stances limit  its  accomplishment ;  and  I  had 
then,  as  I  have  now,  to  quit  the  subject  al- 
most at  the  beginning.  You  know  my  at- 
tachment to  the  subject  of  horticulture,  and 
you  know  there  is  nothing  else  so  pleasing 
to  me,  except  the  cultivation  of  the  human 
mind.  Put  here  1  had  both  the  subjects  be* 
fore  me ;  one,  in  the  situation  I  have  so 
faintly  described,  and  the  other,  in  the  more 
than  pleasing  urbanity  and  politeness  of  its 
proprietor,  either  of  which,  to  say  die  least, 
I  never  saw  excelled.  I  have  ever  been  of 
the  opinion,  that  a  spirit  to  relish,  and  taste  to 
direct  horticultural  improvements,  is  com- 
mensurately  an  evidence  of  an  amiable  and 
philanthropic  disposition ;  and,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  I  found  it  amply  displayed,  in  the 
JtAud  attention,  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  re- 
ceived, not  only  from  Mr.  Pratt,  but  from 
his  principal  gardener. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  I  had 
only  time  to  take  a  slight  glance  at  the  wa- 
ter-works. As  !  am  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  mechanics,  and  if  I  were,  I  had 
now  no  time  for 

*  Examining  with  care  each  wondrous  matter 
That  brangfy  up  water/' 


I  can  only  say,  of  the  whole,  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous establishment.  But  there' was  a -pe- 
culiar charm  to  me  in  the  reservoir  on  the 
kill,  eonaistiqg  of  three  beautiful  sheets  of 
water,  and  a  fourth  if*  operation^ 

The  time  I  had  allotted  for  my  stay  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  I  had  examined  but 
two  of  the  gardens,  of  which  I  had  procured 
a  long  list.  I  had  promised  myself  the  plea- 
sure  of  visiting  Mr.  Parker's  Botanio  Oar- 
den,  Mr.  McArran's  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nursery,  Mr.  Hibbert's  Nursery, 
Landreths'  Nursery,  and  others  of  equal 
lebrity ;  but  the  imperious  call  of  business 
compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure,  and  it 
being  now  Saturday  night,  f  returned  to  nry 
lodgings.  ^% 

On  Sunday  morning  I  attended  Church* 
But  in  the  afternoon,  as  an  exercise  not 
altogether  unapropriate  for  the  day,  I 
visited  Rolinsan  Rural  Cemetery.  TIm's  is  a 
place  which*  though  no  person  of  common 
sense  could  leisurely  enter  witi^  feeljngs  pf 
levity,  yet  no  reflecting  mind  could  spend  a 
few  moment's  contemplation  in  it,  without  ex- 
periencing emotions  of  exquisitely  pjf  aeigg 
satisfaction,  though  still  partaking  of  a 
sober  seriousness  nearly  bordering  on 
melancholy. 

This  place  contains  2}  acres,  ft  was 
commenced  in  1827,  and  now  contains;  be- 
tween 4  and  5000  interments,  and  shout 
100  vaults.  When  it  was  first  commenced 
a  lot  about  10  by  8  feet  sold  for  940,  hot 
will  now  command  from  (90  to  #100.  •  An 
adult  stranger  can  be  buried  for  $8,  and  a 
child  for  #4,  inoindbag  opening  and  estsjsag 
the  grave. 

The  place  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  with 
a  handsome  stone  wall,  and  the  front  side 
with  an  iron  railing*  On  the  right  hand  of 
the  entrance  is  a  dwelling  for  the  attendants 
to  the  concern,  where  they  are  at  all  times 
to  be  found.  On  the  left  is  a  green  house, 
with  rooms  over  ft  for  meetings  of  the  lot- 
holders  and  managers. 

The  plants  in  the  green  house  are  for 
the  purpose  of  ornamenting  graves,  at 
proper  seasons  ;  and  hardy  flowers  in  great 
variety  are  growing,  tastefully  and  liberally 
scattered  over  the  ground. 

Among  the  various  and  numerous  monu- 
ments, some  were  of  peculiar  elegance.  I 
noticed  one,  on  which  the  incription  stated 
that  it  was  executed  in  Italy.  It  was  of 
exquisite  material  and  workmanship,  and  I 
could  not  help  admiring  the  skill  in  the  fine 
arts  peculiar  to  that  country  ;  but  looking  a 
little  farther,  I  was  most  agreeably  astonish- 
ed to  find  one  executed  in  Philadelphia, 
quite  surpassing  it ;  I  could  not  but  indulge 
some  feelings  of  pride  in  reflecting  on  the 
amazing  improvement  since  30  years  ago, 
when  similar  monuments  were  ornamented 
with  an  awful  staring  death's  head  mad 
marrow  bones. 

Among  the  interments  I  noticed  mat  of  a 
Chinese,  aged  37,  buried  in  1830*    Part  of 
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tfc*  inscription  was  in  the  Chinese  chanc- 
ier. 
I  could  not  view  this   interesting  spot 

without  painful  reflections,  on  what  appears 
to  me  the  unpardonable  want  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  the  great  and  opulent  State  iu 
which  I  Ktc.    Can  it  be  from  a  want  of 
social  affection  in  the  people  in  this  state, 
or  can  it  be  from  feelings  of  parsomony, 
thai  we  grudge  the  expense,  that  we  suffer 
bttf  friends  to  be  put  under  the  turf  to-day, 
sad  the  place  of  their  rest  broken  up  and 
perhaps  appropriated  to  some   other    use 
to-morrow  ?    The  Corporation  of  your  city 
ate  selected  for  their  supposed  fitness,  and 
are  duly  authorised    and    empowered  to 
manage  and  direct  all  affairs  of  public  in- 
terest ;  and  is  it  not  a  duty  tbey  owe  to 
protect  the  public  feelings,  from  what  must 
be  daily  suffered  by  persons  who  cherish 
with  tender  affection  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  friend,  when  they  see  the  place  of 
their  remains  turned  into  a  common  high- 
way, or  perhaps  dug  up,  and  their  bones  scat- 
teredmnd  trodden  into  dust 1 
"  Vhis  iiTnaturally  a  public  concern ;  but 
If  it  does  not  soon  receive  the  attention  the 
importance  of  the  case   demands,  it  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  private  speculation, 
from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  return 
it  to  its  proper  channel,  and  which  would 
place  it  in  a  state  truly  to  be  deplored  by 
every  person  whose  heart  is  warmed  by  a 
•perk  of  philathropy  or  patriotism.    But  to 
return. 

On  Monday  morning  1  left  Philadelphia, 
••d  I  can  truly  say,  I  never  spent  three 
slays  in  more  pleasing  gratification.  Get- 
ting on  board  the  steamboat,  I  lost  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  way  to 
Trenton,  ;by  accidentally  taking  up  part  of 
a  number  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  of 
a  new  and  beautiful  little  periodical  entitled 
the  Zodiac  :  it  so  completely  engrossed  my 
attention,  that  I  saw  nothing  else  till  I  had 
finished  perusing  it,  just  as  we  arrived  at 
Trenton. 

As  natural  history  is  in  some  measure 
my  hobby,  of  course  my  attention  was 
particularly  occupied  by  the  Naturalises 
book,tn  which  I  was  confident  I  recognized 

the  pen  of  my  esteemed  friend  Doct. , 

and  I  determined  to  patronize  the  'Zodiac 
at  my  return.  A.  W. 


To  our  Agriculturalists.  By  W.  P.  [Fox 
the  New- York  Farmer,  and  American 
Gardener's  Magazine.] 

Foreigners,  the  least  conversant  with 
the  grades  of  society  in  Europe,  are  much 
surprised  at  the  low  social  estimation  of 
the  agriculturalists  of  this  country.  In 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  excepting 
this,  they  are  ranked  among  the  foremost 
in  public  opinion ;  here,  every  petty  shop- 
keeper is  considered  their  superior.  There 
sue  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  as  a 
class  It  will  be  admitted  to  be  correct. 

There  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  in  the  self-estimation  of  our  fanners, 
or  such  an  inverted  state  of  their  esteemed 


condition  could  not  exist.  To  endeavor 
to  induce  them  to  moke  a  fair  estimate  of 
themselves,  is  the  object  of  this  essay.  I 
will  attempt  to  show  them  why,  as  a 
class,  they  ought  to  rank  al  least  as  high 
as  any  other,  and  then  point  out  to  them 
why  they  now  rank  so  much  lower  in  pub- 
lic opinion  than  those  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries,  t  have  no  wish  to  in- 
crease their  pride,  for  man  has  nothing  to 
be  proud  of;  besides,  pride,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  is  a  mean,  grovel* 
ling  quality,  exactly  adverse  to  a  fair 
appreciation  of  ourselves  in  oursocial  ca- 
pacity. 

The  fact,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are  the  primary  producers  of  the  whole 
wealth  of  a  country,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
proof  of  their  superiority  as  a  class.  This 
fact  will  no  doubt  be  denied  by  many  of 
our  dealers  and  shopmen,  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  tracing  effects  to  causes,  and  who, 
wrapt  in  self-conceit,  have  assumed  a  sta- 
tion that  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
fact,  however,  can  be  easily  demonstrated, 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  as  succinct 
and  plain  a  manner  as  possible* 

We  have  about  two  millions  of  families, 
including  farm  laborers,  employed  in  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  pursuits.  This 
estimate  may  be  considered  excessive,  for 
there  may  be  less  than  two  thirds  of1  our 
whole  population  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  soil ;  out  however  much  beyond  the 
reality,  it  alters  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  premises  only  in  diminishing  the 
amount  put  in  circulation  annually)  not  in 
its  inductive  facts.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  land  under  cultivation  affords  no  sur- 
plus beyond  the  support,  in  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  to  those  employed  in  culti- 
vating it.  It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that 
the  farmers  having  nothing  to  sell,  would 
be  unable  to  purchase  any  thing;  that 
every  individual  of  our  population  would 
be  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  obtain 
an  existence,  for  there  would  be  neither 
sellers  nor  purchasers.  We  will  further  sup- 
pose that  the  average  surplus  of  each  family, 
beyond  their  own  existence,  to  be  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  that  the  whole  of  this 
were  wanting  to  supply  agricultural  instru- 
ments. The  amount  to  be  expended  would 
now  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  which  would  put  into  operation  a 
given  number  of  workmen  in  wood  and  iron, 
sa  well  as  a  small  number  of  dealers  to  facili- 
tate the  receiving  and  executing  of  orders. 
Trade  has  now  commenced,  but  never 
could  have  started  but  for  the  farmers'  sur- 
plus. If  the  average  surplus  of  each  agri- 
cultural family  should  be  one  thousand 
dollars,  an  estimate  probably  very  near  the 
truth,  and  the  greater  portion  of  this  surplus 
be  expended  in  the  usual  variety  of  objects 
which  go  to  promote  the  comfort  and  lux- 
ury of  families,  it  is  evident,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  there 
would  be  put  in  operation  builders,  cabinet 
makers,  clothiers,  and  a  thousand  other 
sources  of  industry. 

If,  when  these  agents  have  accumulated 
capital,  and  by  this  means  extended  their 
operations  so  as  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand of  the  agriculturalists,  shall  pride 
themselves  on  a  factitious  superiority,  for- 
getting in  toto  the  source  of  their  wealth/ 


ought  they  not  to  be  pitied  rather  than  ad- 
mired by  the  intelligent  part  of  community  % 
The  amount  put  in  circulation  by  our 
farmers,  on  the  lost  estimate,  would  be  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the'  number  of  workmen  and  agents 
employed  to  execute  orders  would  be  vastly 
increased.    The  whole  capital  accutnti* 
iated  by  the  country  is  exactly  the  amount 
saved  out  of  this  surplus,  by  the  farmers,  and 
the  agents  and  workmen  employed  by  them. 
That  our  farmers  should  have  a  surplus 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num, over  and  above  feeding  their  families, 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  much 
overrated ;  but  after  deducting  four  hun- 
dred millions  for  the  wages  of  Workmen, 
and  three  hundred  for  buying  and  planting 
new  forms,  building  houses  and  barns, 
buying  new  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
repairing  old  ones,  we  shall  find  that  it 
leaves  but  about  eighty-five  dollars  per 
head  for  our  whole  population  for  clothing, 
furnishing,  and  other  necessaries  and  com- 
forts sought  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  them.    It  should  also  be  recol* 
lected  that  five  millions  of  our  population 
derive  all  their  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries,  from  this  surplus,  and  that  the 
annual  accumulation  of  capital  is  a  pro- 
duct of  that  excess. 

SO  long1  as  there  Is  land  in  a  country  ot 
first  and  second  rate  qualities,  for  the  cre- 
ation of  new  farms,  so  long  con  this  pri- 
mary source  of  wealth  be  extended.  There 
is  also  ample  room  in  this  country  for  a 
great  extension  from  the  land  how  under 
cultivation,  as  at  least  one  third  more  pro- 
duct could  be  raised  from  it  than  is  now 
produced ;  but  as  this  consummation  can- 
not possibly  take  place  until  interest  Of 
money  arid  Wages  ate  lower,  or  new  labor 
saving  machines  shall  be  invented,  we 
must  hope  rather  than  expect  to  see  it 
realized  in  our  day. 

Manufacturers)  dealers*  and  shopmen, 
and,  in  fact)  all  who  are  not  laboring  oh 
forms,  derive  their  whole  support  from  this 
agricultural  surplus.  The  capital,  accu- 
mulated by  those  agents  who  buy  and  sell, 
whether  merchants,  shopkeepers,  or  dealers 
in  any  commodity,  being  savings  from  the 
varied  circulation  of  said  product,  the  far- 
mers ought  surely  to  be  entitled  to  their 
highest  consideration^ 

This  surplus  Is  by  ho  means  stationary, 
and  the  prosperity  of  some  years,  as  well 
as  the  depression  of  others,  are  the  results, 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  of  the 
greater  or  smaller  surpluses.  If  the  sur- 
plus one  year  should  be  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  another  seventeen  hun- 
dred millions,  and  another  twenty-two  hun- 
dred, it  would  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
elevations  and  depressions  in  the  business 
community  of  the  country.  In  fact,  th,o 
variations  which  annually  take  place  in 
these  surpluses  is  the  only  true  barometer 
of  a  country^  prosperity., 

When  merchants,  manufaturers,  and 
dealers  m  a  country  are  operating  with 
large  masses  of  capital,  the  accumulation 
of  many  yeass,  concentrated  in  cities  and 
towns,  they  lose  sight  altogether  of  the 
original  source  of  wealth.  And  where  the 
ri(mt  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist,  as  in 
this  country,  to  enable  agriculturalists  to 
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concentrate  their  property  in  the  heads  of 
families,  the  other  classes  will,  apparently, 
he  much  richer,  and  claim  a  superiority. 
Their  riches,  however,  is  only  apparent; 
for  the  far  greater  portion  of  wealth  in 
every  country  must  ever  remain  with  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Much  of  the  capital 
wielded  by  dealers  is  altogether  fictitious, 
being  predicated  on  credit,  and  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  more  solid  capital  is 
borrowed  from  the  savings  of  property 
owners. 

Let  me  ask  our  farmers  why  it  is,  with 
so  many  solid  claims  to  superiority,  that  as 
a  class  they  tacitly  acknowledge  them- 
selves inferior  to  those  who  are  their  de? 
pendents  ?  I  need  bring  forward  but  one 
circumstance  to  prove  the  fact.  When 
our  farmers  have  a  son  they  consider  more 
than  usually  talented,  do  they  not  bestow 
a  better  education  on  him,  with  a  view  to 
settle  him  with  some  merchant  or  dealer  in 
our  cities  or  towns,  an  J  this  with  the  fear- 
ul  odds  against  them  of  his  being  ruined  in 
pocket,  mind,  and  body,  as  is  the  fatal  issue 
with  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number? 
This  is  plainly  acknowledging  that  it  re- 
quires more  talent  and  a  better  education 
to  make  a  dealer  and  shopman  than  it  does 
to  make  a  farmer,  and  this  depreciated 
view  of  their  own  condition  is  the  main 
cause  of  their  being  undervalued  by  the 
community  in  general. 

There  is  no  business  or  profession,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  pursuits,  that  re- 
quires more  solid  talent  to  execute  well 
than  that  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  there 
is  no  class  of  our  citizens  whose  education 
is  so  generally  neglected.  It  is  too  gene- 
rally considered  that  to  learn  to  plough, 
harrow,  sow,  drill,  and  plant ;  to  harvest 
well  when  crops  are  ripe,  and  sell  when 
ready  for  market,  are  all  the  qualities  ne- 
cessary for  a  farmer,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  cyphering  and  writing.  These,  it  is 
true,  are  necessary  qualifications  for  every 
man  who  has  the  management  of  a  farm ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  all  that  are  re- 
quisite to  make  the  pursuit  yield  its  great- 
est degree  of  profit,  and  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  attach  the  most  enterprising  and 
talented  of  its  sons  to  the  calling.  If  the 
owners  of  the  soil  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  that  degree 
of  respectability  which  will  make  them  re- 
spect themselves  as  a  class,  they  must  ac-  [ 
quire  far  more  knowledge  than  the  mere 
drudgery  of  a  farm.  They  should  know 
practically  how  to  perform  every  branch 
of  labor,  in  order  to  understand  when  their 
workmen  do  them  justice ;  but  the  pursuit 
must  indeed  be  miserably  unproductive  and 
uninviting  if  the  owner  of  the  estate  can- 
not make  more  by  systematizing  his  busi- 
ness, and  superintending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  system,  than  by  personal  labor.  They 
should  understand  mensuration  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  land 
after  the  chain  has  been  run ;  the  advantages 
of  draining,  with  the  most  effective  and 
most  economical  way  of  operating]  the 
properties  of  different  soils,  including  a 
knowledge  of  what  seeds  and  plants  are 
most  productive  in  each,  with  a  critical 
judgment  of  the  manures  or  composts  best 
adapted  to  different  qualities  of  soil ;  suffi- 
cient of  botany  to  enable  them  to  judge  of 


seeds,  plants,  and  fruit  trees,  with  the  best 
mode  of  producing  them  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  in  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  our  agriculturalists,  and  not  only  to 
them  as  a  class,  but  to  the  general  com- 
munity, for  the  average  of  the  farming 
surplus  would  become  so  much  larger  as 
to  materially  benefit  the  whole  mass.  But, 
say  they,  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired %  neither  our  common  schools,  aca- 
demies, nor  oolleges,  give  any  such  in- 
struction, therefore  we  have  not  the  means 
of  acquiring  it.     This  objection  is  too  true, 
and  is  a  truth  highly  disgraceful  to  the  en- 
lightened age  in  which  we  live.      The 
means  of  acquiring  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion ought  immediately  to  be  put  within 
the  reach  of  this  our  most  valuable  class 
of  citizens.     In  every  college  there  are 
professorships  for  physic,  law,  and  divinity, 
but  none  for  that  class  on  which  our  pros- 
perity and  very  existence  depends.     Agri- 
cultural schools,  academics,  and  colleges, 
with  experimental  farms  attached  to  each, 
and  with  such  professors  as  are  requisite 
for  the  scientific  departments,  cannot  be  too 
soon  established.     The  expense  of  such 
establishments  would  be  repaid  a  hundred 
fold  during  the  existence  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration.    A  farmer  should  learn  arithmetic, 
mensuration,  agricultural  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy,  geology,  and  the  physiology  of 
seeds,  plants,  trees,  and  animals.     A  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  time  should  be  appropri- 
ated to  acquiring  scientific  knowledge,  the 
remainder  to  practical  operations  of  scien- 
tific principles.    The  expense  of  such  an 
education  should  be  as  moderate  as  possi- 
ble, particularly  in  the  commencement  so 
low,  as  to  induce  those  who  have  but  little 
to  spare  for  education,  to  send  their  sons 
to  such  establishments,  in  preference  to  any 
others,  on  the  score  of  expense  alone. 

With  such  an  education,  our  farmers,  in- 
stead of  looking  to  other  pursuits  for  their 
most  talented  sons,  would  feel  it  a  degra- 
dation to  place  them  any  where  but  on  the 
soil.  Their  sons,  too,  finding  agriculture 
the  most  exalted  of  human  employments, 
would  be  proud  of  their  calling.  That 
time  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  most 
unemployed,  in  placo  of  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands,  would  be  appropriated  to 
improving  their  minds.  They  would  as  a 
class  stand  boldly  prominent  in  the  front 
ranks  of  society,  and  instead  of  any  feeling 
of  inferiority,  as  is  now  too  much  the  case, 
would  be  able  justly  to  consider  themselves 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  best  of  any 
class;  and  that  ignorant  flippancy  they 
now  so  much  admire  in  others,  would  be 
found  hollow  and  disgustingly  nauseous. 
Politically  they  would  become  truly  inde- 
pendent, and  in  place  of  being  the  tools  of 
designing  political  knaves,  they  would  have 
intelligence  to  enable  them  to  think  justly 
on  every  political  subject,  and  manhood  to 
back  their  opinion.  But  the  most  exalted 
of  all  considerations  would  be  the  effect  on 
their  moral  condition  individually.  They 
would  not  only  be  able  to  appreciate  them- 
selves and  their  pursuit  fairly,  as  a  class  of 
the  human  family,  but  in  the  investigation 
of  the  wonderful  arrangement  in  the  order 


of  nature,  they  would  feel  that  man  was  a 
being  of  exceedingly  limited  powers,  that 
his  utmost  scope  was  as  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  Him  whose  infinite  mind  had 
arranged,  and  whose  infinite  power  had 
executed  the  wonderful  works  of  creation. 
In  possession  of  a  physiological  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  seeds,  plants,  and 
trees,  with  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  their 
growth  and  maturity,  their  contemplations 
would  open  to  them  a  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  the  Divine  Mind,  and  whether  in  the 
field  or  their  chambers,  they  would  enjoy 
this  greatest  and  most  durable  of  all  sources 
of  human  happiness,  that  they  were  never 
"  less  alone  than  when  alone.  W.  P. 

W.  P.  will  not  leave  the  subject,  we 
trust,  which  he  seems  so  well  to  under* 
stand,  with  a  single  communication.  Our 
columns  will  always  be  open  to  such  com- 
munications.— [Prop.  N.  Y.  F.] 

To  the  Honorable  Louis  McLane,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  U.  8.  A.,  Washing- 
ton City. 


Consulate  U.  8.  A.,  Campechs, 
Fdbroarv  1st,  1834. 


\ 

Sir, — The  subscriber  now  presents  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  some  facts  and  ar- 
guments, in  favor  of  the  immediate  domes- 
tication of  Tropical  Plants,  in  the  United 
States.  He  wishes  thus  to  show,  not 
merely  that  the  cultivation  of  tropical  sta- 
.ples  is  practicable  in  our  Territory, — but 
also,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
home  consumption, — is  positively  profit* 
able  for  the  foreign  market,  and  is  highly 
desirable,  in  other  respects,  to  promote  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

The  practicability  of  cultivating  tropical 
productions  in  general,  he  has  manifested 
with  the  facts,  that  the  peculiar  climate  of 
the  tropics  extends  beyond  the  astronomi- 
cal boundary,  several  degrees  north,  into 
our  peninsular  ten*  it  cry ;  and  that  the  best 
plants  of  the  tropics  are  actually  flourish- 
ing in  the  southern  portion  of  that  Penin- 
sula, at  Cape  Florida.  He  has  not  only 
shown  that,  below  28°,  Southern  Florida 
enjoys  the  dry  warm  winter — the  wet  re- 
freshing summer — the  breeze  by  day  from 
the  sea,  and  by  night  from  the  land,— -and 
the  trade  winds  from  the  east,  which  are 
common  to  tropical  countries  in  general; 
but  he  has  also  -proved,  by  its  rjajrrow 
level  surface  stretching  southwardly, — by 
he  hot  ocean  river  running  northwardly, 
along  its  eastern  shores, — and  by  the 
greater  steadiness  of  the  westwardly  wind 
in  those  latitudes,  that  Tropical  Florida  is 
even  superior  to  the  elevated  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  the  broad  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  in  that  uniformity  of  tempera* 
/tire,  which  is  most  favorable  for  vegetable 
growths,  animal  health,  and  physical  en- 
joyment. He  has  moreover  not  merely 
shown  that  in  this  superior  climate  of  the 
tropics,  are  already  growing  various  com- 
mon vegetables  of  the  tropics,  but  he  hat 
further  announced  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  tenderest,  and  yet  most  pro- 
ductive plants  of  the  torrid  zone, — the  Ba- 
nana plant,  and  the  Cocoa  palm,  which 
are  universally  pronounced  to  be  the  great- 
est blessings  of  Providence  to  man ;  and 


northern  Atlantic  States  cannot  well  com- 
pensate themselves,  for  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  western  States  in  corn 
and  wheat,  by  cultivating  the  vine  and  the 
mulberry  ;  and  that  hence  many  are  forced 
to  become  manufacturers  and  mariners ; 
but  ii  is  very  certain  that  the  planters  of 
the  warm  southern  Atlantic  States  can 
mere  than  compensate  themselves,  for  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  southwest- 
ern States  in  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton,  by 
cultivating  the  cassava  jatropha,  the  co- 
chineal cactus,  and  the  henequen  agave  ; 
and  that  the  sugar  palm  on  the  poorest 
soils  of  Georgia,  will  be  more  profitable 
than  the  sugar  cane  on  the  richest  loams 
of  Louisiana.  As  we  possess  all  the  soils 
and  climate,  with  the  best  people  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  workl,  we  have  neither  the 
necessity,  nor  the  desire,  nor  the  power  of 
European  agriculturalists  to  force  the 
production  of  similar  plants,  in  inferior 
climates  and  on  inferior  soils.  On  the 
contrary,  an  American  cultivator  must  se- 
lect the  naturally  most  productive  soil  and 
climate  for  a  given  plant,  or  the  naturally 
most  productive  plant  for  a  given  climate 
and  soil  Hitherto  our  agriculturalists 
have  preferred  changing  the  place  of  loca- 
tion to  varying  the  object  of  cultivation ; 
and  hence  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  furnishes  the  cheapest  and 
mast  abundant  supply  of  our  present 
staples,  both  for  the  domestic  and  foreign 
market.  Although  the  only  formidable 
rivals  of  our  western  and  southwestern  cul- 
tivators, are  themselves  %  they  have  already 
reached  the  extreme  of  over  production 
for  foreign  consumption.  Our  southern 
planters,  on  their  inferior  soils,  cannot 
hence  any  longer  continue  the  profitable 
production  of  similar  staples :  and  by  aug- 
menting the  number  and  capital  of  south- 
western planters,  they  only  injure  the  tat- 
ter without  benefiting  themselves.  They 
must,  therefore,  seek  new  staples  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  naturally  most  productive 
plants  for  their  reputed  barren  soils.  Rich 
and  poor,  fertile  and  sterile,  are  only  relative 
epithets  in  their  application  to  agriculture; 
and  hence  the  poorest  soils  for  rice  and 
cotton,  may  be  the  richest  soils  for  cassavi 
and  henequen,  and  the  most  sterile  soils 
for  the  tobacco  plant  and  the  sugar  cane, 
may  be  the  most  fertile  soils  for  the  cochi- 
neal cactus  and  the  sugar  palm.  "  Palm 
sugar,  not  cane  sugar,  supplies  the  great 
consumption  of  the  people  of  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  poorer  and  more  mountainous 
countries."  "As  the  palms  are  the  pro- 
duce of  poor  soils,  and  the  labor  is  so 
small  and  the  quantity  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter from  them  so  great,  that  palm  sugar 
is  produced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  cane 
sugar,  of  the  same  degree  of  purity, — that 
is,  for  something  less  than  one  penny  per 
pound." 

Our  present  tropical  staples  require  a 
costly,  troublesome  cultivation ;  demand 
a  thick  vegetable  mould ;  and  impoverish 
the  richest  soils  in  which  they  are  planted. 

But  the  future  tropical  staples  of  the 
south  will  need  only  a  cheap,  simple  cui* 
tivation;  will  content  themselves  with 
bare  sandy  earth;  and  will  actually  en- 
rich the  poorest  surfaces  on  which  theyi 
•pdntaneousjy  grow,    And  as  our  tropical  t 
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rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  on  equal  soils, 
are  absolutely  more  productive  than  in 
their  native  climates,  we  may  confidently 
anticipate  that  our  southern  Stales  will 
enjoy  an  equal  superiority  in  the  culture 
of  tropical  cassave,  cochineal,  and  hene- 
quen. 

Reciprocal  prosperity  being  thus  re- 
stored, our  southern  brethren  will  cease 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union. 

The  possibility  of  employing  the  volun- 
tary labor  of  our  white  citizens  in  tropical 
agriculture,  becomes  especially  important, 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  United 
States  embrace  the  only  portion  of  the 
world  in  which  the  best  laborers  and  the 
best  institutions  can  be  combined,  in  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  productions. 

The  neighboring  miscalled  Republics 
contain  four  times  as  many  Indian  as 
white  citizens;  the  latter  are  the  least 
productive  variety  of  the  white  race,  and 
their  governments  are  mere  military  anar- 
chies. The  neighboring  distracted  Colo- 
nies contain  a  majority  of  negroes,  who, 
when  freed,  will  expel  the  whites;  and 
thenceforward,  like  their  Haytian  prede- 
cessors, they  will  be  productive  alone  in 
the  propagation  of  their  species.  Tropical 
Asia  and  Africa  cannot  endure  white 
laborers,  nor  free  institutions ;  and  Eu- 
rope has  not  any  tropical  climate  into 
which  her  white  laborers  can  extend. — 
But  our  Southern  States  contain  already  a 
respectable  number  of  white  laborers ;  and 
in  Florida  they  will  probably  outnumber 
the  negro  laborers.  The  slave  States,  in 
their  own  time  and  manner,  will  even- 
tually emancipate  and  transport  all  their 
colored  laborers;  and  we  Bhall  then  pre- 
sent to  the  world,  the  only  possible  ex- 
ample of  tropical  staples  created  by  the 
most  productive  species  of  mankind,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  form  of  govern- 
ment on  earth. 

The  additional  considerations  derived 
from  the  climate  and  position  of  South 
Florida,  embrace  the  retention  within  our 
borders  of  those  fellow  citizens  who  an- 
nually leave  it  to  locate  themselves  or 
to  perish  in  foreign  countries.  Texas  and 
Cuba  are  constantly  attracting  our  agri- 
culturalists, who  soon  sorrow  for  the  hap- 
py institutions  of  their  Fatherland,  and 
who  will  return  when  the  existence  of  a 
superior  tropical  climate  in  Southern  Flo- 
rida shall  become  generally  known. 

The  south  of  France  and  of  Italy  have 
hitherto  invited  our  invalids  to  perish  in 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  their  changeable 
climates,  but  hereafter  they  will  seek  for 
health  in  the  unrivaled  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature, and  advantages  of  position,. pre- 
sented by  the  tropical  extremity  of  our 
Peninsula. 

Our  moral  obligations  to  improve  the 
condition  of  our  country  are  based  on  the 
unparallelled  combination  of  advantages 
with  which  it  hae  been  favored  by  Provi- 
dence. With  the  most  favorable  form  of 
government,  and  the  most  productive  va- 
rieties of  the  best  species  of  the  human 
race,  we  have  all  the  soils  and  climates  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  consequent  ability  to 
cultivate  most  profitably  all  the  most  valu- 
able varieties  of  the  best  species  of  the 
vegetable  race.    It  hence  becomes  our 


duty  to  combine  within  our  territory  the 
creation  of  the  greatest  possible  amount 
and  variety  of  cultivated  vegetable  pro- 
ducts for  the  physical  enjoyment,  not  mere- 
ly of  our  own  citizens,  but  also  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  extra-tropical  countries, 
and  probably  even  of  the  natives  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  itself.  It  has  been  demonstrated* 
that  with  a  natural  equality  ef  soil  in  even- 
our  extra-tropical  climates,  our  slave  father 
can  create  cultivated  tropical  products 
much  more  abundantly  and  cheaply  than 
either  the  free  or  slave  labor  of  the  colore* 
natives  of  inter-tropical  countries;  that 
many  articles  of  tropical,  culture  instead  of 
deteriorating,  become  more  productive  be- 
yond their  native  zone ;  that  we  may  e^ 
I  timately  apply  the  still  mere  productive? 
free  labor  of  our  white  citizens  to  the  euki* 
vation  of  tropical  staples ;  and  that  such 
laborers,  under  such  institutions,  cannot  be 
devoted  to  tropical  agriculture  in4ny  ether 
part  of  the  world.  The  great  equatorial 
current  of  the  ocean,  after  cutting  eif  New- 
Holland  from  Asia,  wearing  its  way  round 
southern  Africa,  and  being  reflected  by  tro- 
pical America,  brings  to  our  shores,  under 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  theaectJfftu- 
lated  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  to  eneourttge 
our  cultivation  of  the  valuable  vegetables 
of  that  unproducing  belt  of  the  gldbe.  The 
white  population  on  its  borders  will  seed 
be  forced  to  embark  on  its  bosom  for  the 
United  States.  Once  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  skill  and  capital  of  the  white  spe- 
cies, the  colored  species  will  not  furnish  an 
adequate  quantity  of  even  tmcnlttvated 
products  for  extra-tropical  consumption. 
Even  logwood,  mahogany,  and  other  wiM 
materials  for  the  arts,  are  diminishing  every 
day.  The  Peruvian  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and 
other  spontaneous  medicines,  are  also  van* 
ishing,  and  noxious  substitutes  are-  export-, 
ed  to  kill,  instead  of  cure,  our  fellow  eitk 
zens.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  speedily  ve^ 
turalize  aU  useful  tropical  plants  in  tropical 
Florida,  they  will  soon  disappear  from  the 
surface  of  the  world. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HBNRV  PERftlJfK. 


*  t 


To  the  Honorable  Louis  McLane,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  Washing- 
ton  City. 

Consulate  U.  S.  A.,  Campkche,  i 
February  10*,  1335.        f 

Sir, — As  an  appendix  to  bis  commune 
cation  of  the  1st  inst,  the  subscriber  avails 
himself  of  the  only  statistical  data  in  his 
power  to  demonstrate  the  greatly  superior 
productiveness  of  slave  labor  in  the  United 
States  over  slave  labor  in  the  West  Indies. 

British  AVest  India  Colonies,  692,706 
slaves,  427,392,000  sugar,  and  19,709,600 
coffee  exported. 

Spanish  Island  of  Cuba,  286,942  skives, 
162,703,425  sugar,  and  42,971,625  coffee 
exported. 

Louisiana,  109,631  slaves,  70,060,000 
sugar,  and  72,000,000  cotton  exported. 

Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the 
culture  of  cotton  is  merely  equal  to  trie 
culture  of  sugar  and  coffee,  as  109,631 
slaves  produce  142  millions  of  sugar  and 
cotton  in  Louisiana,  in  the  same 
tion,  69^,700  should  «**«—  -  ^^ 
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of  sugar  and  coffee  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands:  and  in  the  same  manner, 
286,942  slaves  should  produce  371  mil- 
lions of  sugar  and  coffee  in  Cuba. 

But  the  former  do  produce  only  447 
millions,  and  the  latter  only  205  millions, 
together  692  millions,  instead  of  the  1268 
millions  which  they  should  produce  in 
proportion  to  Louisiana.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  relative  value  of  labor  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
more  than  the  value  or  labor  of  the  pro- 
duction either  of  sugar  or  coffee ;  an* 
hence  the  combined  979,642  slaves  of 
British  W.  I.  Islands  and  of  Cuba,  should 
yield  1590  millions!  instead  of  672  mil- 
lions of  sugar  and  coffee,  every  year,  for 
exportation ;  or  in  other  words,  with  an 
equal  number  of  slaves,  Louisiana  would 
supply  the  consumption  of  the  world  !  ! 

Toobtais>the  details  of  the  relative  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  single  negro,  the  follow- 
ing estimates  are  presented  of  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Louisiana,  and  of  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Cuba,  each  assumed  to  yield 
annually  400,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  first  are  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
against  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported 
sugar,  and  must  hence  be  presumed  to 
present  the  most  unfavorable  aspect  of  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  Louisiana.  The 
second  is  taken  from  pages  108-9  of  the 
Statistical  History  of  Cuba,  by  Dr.  Ramon 
de  la  Sagra,  who  presents  the  most  favor- 
able aspect  of  the  cultivation  in  genera 
of  the  staples  of  that  Island.  The  first 
diminishes  the  average  product  of  an  acre 
in  Louisiana,  to  1000  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  second  exaggerates  the  average  pro- 
duct of  an  acre  in  Cuba,  to  2038  pounds 
of  sugar, — although  he  had  previously  ad- 
mitted that  Humboldt  was  correct  in  li- 
miting it  to  1116  pounds  the  acre,  or  1500 
arrpbas  the  caballeria. 

The  Louisiana  plantation  is  stated  1200 
acres=$50,000;  improvements=$50,000; 
negroes  80,  at  $600  each  =$48,000 ;  total 
148,000  dollars. 

The  Cuba  plantation  is  allowed  only 
30  caballerias,  or  981  acres,=$54 ,000 ; 
improvements=$65,490 ;  negroes,  90,  at 
$400  each,=36,000 ;  total  155,490  dollars. 

Of  the  Louisiana  plantation,  one  thirds 
or  400  acres,  is  cultivated — giving  to  each 
negro  5  acres,  and  5000  pounds  product 
in  sugar. 

Of  the  Cuba  plantation,  one  sixth,  or 
19Qft  acres,  is  cultivated,  giving  to  each 
negro  2f£»  acres,  and  44444  pounds  pro- 
duct in  sugar,  i.  e.  655|  pounds  less. 

The  proportion  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  whole  plantation  is,  for  the  negro 
in  Louisiana,  only  105  dollars, — while  for 
the  negro  in  Cuba,  it  ascends  to  151|JV 
dollars  ;  i.  e.  46{jf  dollars  more. 

Hence,  although  the  slave  in  Cuba  may 
cost  60  per  cent,  less,  and  the  ground  he 
works  may  produce  upwards  of  100  per 
cent,  more,  the  slave  in  Louisiana,  both 
positively  in  sugar  and  negatively  in  mo- 
ney, may  gain  for  his  master  upwards  of 
100  per  cent,  more ! ! 

Without  reference  to  the  priee  of  the 
sugar,  or  of  the  coffee,  or  of  the  cotton, 
H  may,  in  the  same  way,  V*  rfvown,  thai 


on  inferior  soils  even  our  slave  labor  will 
create  much  greater  quantities  at  much 
less  expense  !  !  But  when  we  admit  the 
soil  and  climate  to  be  equally  productive, 
how  infinitely  superior  are  the  products 
of  American  skill,  capital  and  economy, 
combined  ;  and  when  we  still  further  con- 
template the  greater  productiveness  of 
most  articles  of  tropical  culture,  accli- 
mated within  our  territory,  we  may  safely 
anticipate  that  within  twenty  years,  the 
southernmost  sections  of  our  Union  will 
yield  every  tropical  staple  for  the  con- 
sumption of  even  the  torrid  zone  itself. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
sir,  your  humble  and  ob't  serv't, 

Henry  Pekrine. 


RAILROAD  IRON. 

Scaled  Proposal*  will  be  leceivcd  at  the  Office  of  the 
Engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  until  (he  30tli  of  No 
vcmlier  next,  for  delivering,  at  the  city  of  Savannah  01 
Charleston,  as  soon  thereafter  a*  practicable,  1300  tons  of 
Railroad  Iron,  in  ban  SJ  Inches  wide  by  }thj  of  ar«  Inch 
thick,  and  frotn  14  to  18  fert  long -with  the  ends  scarfed 
at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  The  bars  most  be  pierced  with  holes 
5-lfithP  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  counter  sunk,  and  15  or  10 
inches  auait  from  centre  to  centre. 

4.  EDGAR  THOMSON, 
Civil  Engineer. 
Engineers  Office.  Augusta,  Gee. ) 


October  SGth,  1835. 
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JAMES  RIVER  AND  KANAWHA  CA- 
NAL, VIRGINIA. 

NOTICE  TO   CONTRACTORS. 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  James  River  and  Ka- 
nawha Comnany,  having  resolved  to  place  under 
contract  seventy-three  miles  of  the  lino  of  their  Improve- 
ment, viz  :  AH  that  part  extending  from  the  water  works 
dam  at  Lynchburg,  to  tho  end  ot  section  No.  118,  In  the 
village  of  Scottsville,  and  Uie  thirteen  mile*  between  the 
Seven -Uland  Falls,  ant*  ilic  village  of  Columbia- 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of  I  he 
Company,  at  thtlr  effleu  In  the  city  of  Richmond,  from 
November  18th,  to  December  7ih,  Inclusive,  for  all  the  ex- 
cav4tk>n,  embankment  and  walling  in  that  dbtauce. 

The  portion  of  the  line  which  it  Is  Intended  to  let,  com- 
prises mauy  difficult  points,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
river  walling  and  blasllng 

The  line  will  be  prepared  for  examination  by  the  18th 
of  November ;  after  which  date,  up  to  the  lime  of  letting, 
all  needful  information  will  be  given,  and  the  matt  and 
profiles  exhibited  to  contractors,  on  application  being  made 
to  either  ul  the  Principal  Assistant  Engineers.  Simon  W. 
Wright,  in  the  village  ol  Cartcrsvllw,  Daniel  Lhermore,  a 
Scottsvllle,  and  Charles  El  let,  Jr.,  in  the  town  of  Lynch, 
burg. 

It  is  expected  that  the  proposals  of  contractor*  who  are 
not  personally  known  to  either  of  the  Assistant  Engineers, 
will  he  accompanied  by  projier  testimonials  of  character 
and  experience,  from  the  Engineers  of  other  works  on 
which  they  bavo  been  engaged. 

The  seals  of  the  proposal*  will  be  broken  on  the  10th  of 
December,  and  the  acceptance  of  tho  propositions  by  the 
Board,  made  known  as  soon  after,  as  will  be  practicable. 
By  order  of  the  President  and  Directors 

W.  B  CHITTENDEN,  Secretary. 
Note —This  advertisement  Is  not  intended  to  embrace  the 
I«ock«,  Dams,  Culverts,  or  any  other  of  th«  works  of  aft- 
Prior  to  the  letting  of  which,  as  well  aj  of  the  residue  of 
the  excavation  and  embankment  between  Scottsville  and 
M aideus*  Adventure,  due  notice  will  be  given.       44— t7D 

KM6ISEBR  DJCPAKTJCBNT, 

BALTIMORE  AND  8U80U3UANNAH  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

October  J 0,  Iff35. 
To  Contractor*.— Proposals  will  be  received  between  the 
90th  and  25th  of  November  next,  for  the  Graduation  and 
Masonry  on  90  miles  of  this  Road. 

ISAAC  TRF4HLE, 
Engineer  B.  k.  If.  R  R.  Co. 
WILLIAM  GIBBS  McNEtLL, 
Consulting  Engineer. 

ENGINEER   DEPARTMENT, 

WRIGHTS  VII. LE   AND   YORK    RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

October  10,  :8J5. 
To  Contractors. — Proposals  will  be  received  In  York, 
Penn.,  between  the  ftOih  and  25th  of  November  next,  for  the 
Graduation  and  Masonry,  of  the  whole  line  of  Road- 

ISAAC  TRIMBLE, 
Engineer  W.sc  Y.  B.  It.  Co. 
WILLIAM  GIBBS  NcNKLLL, 
Consulting  EnWpeer. 
Oat  8L--3t. 

TO  TUNNEL  MINERS,  DRILLER8,  Ac. 

Wanted,  immediately .  40  Tunnel  Miners,  (Cornish  Ml 
nor*  will  bo  preferred,)  80  Drillers,  50  Laborers,  and  two 
experienced  Kline  Blacksmiths,  on  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the  City.  Liberal 
wages  will  be  given,  and  cash  payments  made  every  fort 
night.    Apply  at  Mr.  FO  WLEkVS,  St.  John's  Bali,  Prank. 

fort  street,  New-York.  

JOHN  RUTTER,  Contractor. 

£3r  The  Albany  Argus,  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  and 
Pennsylvanian,  will  please  copy  this,  and  tend  their  bills  to 
at«Riairoad(^wpany,U  Wall  •UoetjNtw- York,   W-tf 


NEW-ORLEANS  AND  NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 

NOTICE  IX)  CONTRACTORS. 

Tho  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company 
having  decided  to  place  undvr  coutract  the  first  fifty  miles 
of  the  Rood,  on  tho  15th  day  of  December  next,  PropnsoJa 
will  be  received  at  their  Office,  in  the  City  of  Ncw-Or- 
lenns,  from  the  15th  of  November  to  the  15th  day  of  De 
cembc r  next,  for  the  Graduation  and  Bridging  of  the  taaae. 

The  Superintending  Engineer,  It.  8.  Snith,  will  be  upon 
the  ground  to  give  every  explanation  relative  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  Proposals,  and  such  ot«*er  information  as) 
may  be  required. 

Of  persons  not  personally  known  to  the  Engineer,  thtre 
will  be  requited  certificates  of  character  and  qualifcatton*. 

This  part  of  the  road,fextending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Pontcnartraln,  is  perfectly  healthy  throughout,  and  being 
the  commencement  of  the  most  extensive  work  in  tho 
world,  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  importance  to  Contrac- 
tors to  identify  themselves  who  the  work  at  its  commence, 
went,  as  those  who  are  known  to  the  Company  as  respon  - 
sible  and  efficient  will  certainly  be  preferred  to  straaeeso 
during  the  future  progress  of  the  road. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  passes  is  generally 
high  pine  ridge,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

H.  J.  RANNEY, 
Chief  Engineer  N.  O.  A  N.  Railroad. 
Engineer  Office,  at.  O.  A  N.  Railroad,  # 
Aug.  25, 1835. 37 

TO  TUNNEL  CONTRACTORS* 

Proposals  will  be  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 
cavating a  Tunnel  on  the  summit  of  I  he  Sandy  and  Beavtr 
Canal.  The  Tunnel  is  900  yards  loug,  the  material  to  bo 
removed  Is  a  soft  sand  stone  rock,  tho  highest  part  of  thai 
ridge  through  which  it  pasaea  is  about  90  feet  above  tho 
top  of  i  he  Tunnel.  As  the  deep  cuts  at  the  termination  mo 
not  excavated,  most  of  the  material  #111  have  to  be  re 
moved  through  shafts.  Proposals  must  be  uceootpanmd 
with  good  recommendations,  as  to  skill  and  competency. 

New-Lisbon,  Ohio,  Pept.  17. 1835. 
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RAILRAOD  IRON   WORK, 

Of  an  kinds,  made  to  order  by  GODWIN,  CLARK  A  CO., 
Peterson,  New-Jersey. 
Car  Whkkls,  Boxes,  Axlks,  and  Car  Frames, 


and  fitted  complete,  at  short  notice,  and  fair  prices. 

Orders  addressed  to  them  at  Paterson,  N.  J  ,  or  84  Brand 
street,  N.  Y.,  will  meet* with  immediate  attentiun. 

Paterson,  Aug.  19,  1835. 31— ly 

AMES'  CELEBKATKD   SUOVELS. 
SPADES,  Ac* 

500  dozens  Ames'  back-strap  and  plain  Shovels, 
75     do       do      round-pointed  do 

150     do       do      cast  steel  Shovels  and  Spaces, 
100     do       do      8ocket  Shove!s  and  Sp^dis, 
150     do       do      *ti*el  plated  Spades, 
Together  with  Pick  Axes,  Churn  Drills,  and  Ciow  Bare, 
steel  pointed,  made  from  Salisbury  refined  iron.    Pot  sale 
by  his  Agents, 

WITI1ERELL,  AMES  k.  CO, 

2  Liberty  sti  eet.  New- York. 
BACKUS,  AMES  It  CO. 
34— ytf 8  State  street,  Albany. 

RAILROAD  CASTINGS. 
MANY  fc  WARD,   Proprietor*  or  the  Albany  taele 
Air  Furnace  and  Machine  Shop,  will  make  to  order  ear 
wheels,  chairs  snd  knees,  and  every  other  description  of 
castings  required  lor  railroads.  R-Iy  fool  4 

8TKPHENSON, 
Builder  of  a  tuperior  *tyle  of  Pussettget  Ccn  fot  Rail- 
road, 
No.  804  Elizabeth  street,  marBleecker  street, 
New-Yoik. 
d-  RAILROAD    COMPANIES  would  do   well  to 
examine  tnese  Cars :  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen 
on  that  part  of  the  New-Yoik  and  Harl&ni  Railroad 
n*w  In  operation. _J  ts  i  f 

RAILROAD  IRON. 

300  tons  of  Railroad  Iron  of  the  T  pattern,  just  imported 
and  for  sal*  by  HOWL  AND  A  A8PLN  WALL, 

"let  ttftoutn 

RAILWAY 

inch  by  i  inch, ) 


1*5  tonaol  1 


200 

40 

900 

800 


do. 
do. 
do. 


9 


do. 
do 
do 
do. 


n 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


soon  expected. 


IRON* 

Flat  Barm  in  leoetlie  o 
14  to  1*  feet,  countersunk 
holes,  ends  cut  at  an  any  I* 
rof  45  decree*,  with  e|h- 
clng   plates  and  nails  to 
suit. 
KOdo.of  Edjre  Railvof  56 lbs.  per  yard,  wnhihe  re- 
qulsiie  chair*,  keys  and  pins. 

Wrought  Iron  Rims  of  30,  33,  and  30  Inches  diameter 
for  Wheels  of  Railway  Cars,  and  of  GO  Inches  diameter 
for  Locomotive  wheels 

Axles  of  Sfl,  2$,  Si,  3,  3,,34,  and  3J  Inches  .liamctor  for 
Railway  Cars  and  Locomotives  of  patent  iron. 

The  above  will  be  sold  free  ol  duty,  to  State  Govern- 
ments and  Incorporated  Governments,  and  the  Drawback 
taken  in  part  payment.  A.  fc  O.  RALSTON. 

„   ,,         ,  9  8004I1  Front  street,  Philadelphia. 

Models  and  samples  ofall the  different  kind*  of  Rails. 
Chairs,  Pins,  Wedges,  Spikes,  and  Splicln*  PUtesJa  uve 
both  in  thd  country  and  Great  Britain,  wlJI  lie  exhibited  to 
those  disposed  to  examine  them.  sftlmeowr 

PARTNER  WANTED!  ' 

Wanted,  a  partner  in  an  extensive  Printing  Estab- 
lishment No  one  need  apply  who  ia  not  a  thorough- 
bred prinlerjoompetent  to  superintend  and  direct  an 
office  bi  which  upwards  of  30  persons  are  employed, 
and  able  to  famish  93000  cash  capital.  The  Dent  of 
references  will  be  given  and  reqwrml  Letters,  with 
rtal  name,  may  be  addressed  to  P.  P.  P.,  Poet  Office). 
New-York,  postage  paid,  and  they  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  May-tf 
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mW-YOU,  NOVEMBER  SB,  IBM. 


Kjfuoit  DraiCTion, — We  are  amused 
mt  limn  «  the  thoughtlessness  of  persona 
•»  grT'ne>  directions  to  others,  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  wishes.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  us  to  receive  a  request  to  change 
las  direction  of  the  Journal,  and  we  are  a), 
ways  ready  to  do  so,  when  we  know  how 
to  do  it  properly  ;  but,  in  order  to  do  so  cor- 
rectly, it  is  necessary  that  we  first  know 
where  to  it  op,  and  then  where  to  direct,  it. 
But  we  have  an  instance  now  before  us, 
which  pussies  us  as  much  as  Patrick'*  in. 
quiry  at  the  Post-Office,  for  a  letter,  did  the 
P.  H.  Says  Pat,  "  and  have  yon  a  letter 
for  me  V  "  Wliat  is  your  name  V  says  the 
worthy  P.  M.  "  My  name  is  it  you  ask," 
•ays  hi-,  "and  isn't  it  on  the  letter  sure  V 
So  with  the  person  who  desires  us,  en  the 
margin  of  a  paper,  to  send  Us  R.  R.  Journal 
to  Mobile,  be  might  say,  "Is  not  my  same 
on  your  books  1"  Very  likely ;  but  which 
of  the  800  names  there,  we  are  entirely  un- 
able to  imagine,  and  therefore  shall  be  oblig- 
ed to  wait  for  his  further  directions ;  which, 
we  hope,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  ma 
ioUrr  U.  8.  note,  for  the  enuring  year,  to- 
gether with  all  arrearages,  if  there  be  any 
una  for  the  Journal ;  if  so,  he  may  rely  upon 
early  attention  to  his  withes,  and  our  beat 
thanks  for  his   improved  node   of   giving 


To  Bridge  Builders  and  Railroad 
Contractors — We  ask  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  notice  from  H. 
8.  Tan  Rrhssrlhsb,  Esq.,  the  Engineer  of 
KhtViek*burg  and  Jackion  ,MUiissippi,Rni\- 
road.  It  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
i,  and  wilt  doubtless  afford 
profit  to  enterprising  men. 
VKKSBUHG  AND  JACKSON  RAILROAD. 

NoriCT  T«  Contsaotom.— Sealed  Propoeali  will 
be  received  by  the  aubacriber,  at  Vic  ktbnrg,  Tram  the 
III  to  the  10th  of  January  next,  for  the  grilling,  uridg- 
ingand  nuaory  on  [lie  eastern  division  of  lllie  Road, 
from  Big  BUok  River  to  the  town  of  Jaekwn,  a  dii- 
lancoof  34  milaa. 

Three  Bridges  ef  coneiderable  magnitude,  one  to  lie 
Big  Black  Rivet,  300  feel  bet 
1  two  over  Baker1!  Creek,  about  60 

tt  between  the  abutment!,  are  job*  Well  deserving 

e  attention  of  experienced  contractor!. 

Propotal.  will  al<o  be  received,  at  the  tame  lime, 
for  putting  down  (he  niperitructun  on  the  western 
division,  extending  from  [lis  Miuinippi,  ut  Vicluburg, 
to  Big  Black  River,  a  djilanoe  of  18  mike. 

Individual!  diipcmed  to  contract  Sir  the  execution  of 

•  whole,  or  any  part  of  thii  work,  will  be  required 

fiimiih  certificate!  of  qualifies!  ona  and  character, 
unkaa  petaonally  known  to  the  lubecriljer. 

Poo*  and  profile!  uf  the  line,  and  drawing!  of  the 

Keren!  eooMrucUooa  on  it,  may  be  oeen,  and  all  ne- 
caeaaiy  information  obtained,  by  applying  al  the  En- 
gineer* OrBcs,  in  Viokiburg,  between  the  30th  De- 

■mber  and  llwihne  tor  letting. 

K.  8.  ViK  RinwaLAsa, Civil  Engineer. 

Viekaburg,  November  9wl,  18». 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Ra- 
post. — We  acknowledge  the  favor,  by  the 
President  of  the  Company,  of  a  eopy  of  the 
ninth  annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Co. ;  and  cannot  refrain  from 
here  expressing  our  own,  snd  we  believe 
we  do  not  say  too  much  when  we  say  the, 
thanks  of  the  whole  Railroad  community, 
as  well  iu  Satraps  as  m  America,  for 
the  candid,  business.  I  ike  and  liberal  man- 
ner in  which  they  annually  lay  before  the 
world  the  result  of  their  experience. 

It  will  not.  be  saying  too  much,  we  are 
stirs,  to  denominate  them  the  Railroad  Vai- 
vertity  of  the  United  States,    They  have 


labored  long,  at  great  cost,  and  with  a  dili- 
gence which  in  worthy  of  all  praise,  in  the 
cause  ;  and  what  is  equally  to  their  credit, 
they  hare  published  annually  the  result  or 
their  experiments,  and  distributed  their  re- 
ports with  a  liberal  hand  that  the  world 
might  be  cautioned  by  their  errors  and  in- 
structed by  their  discoveries.  Their  re- 
ports have  in  truth  gone  forth  na  a  text  book, 
and  their  road  and  workshops  have  been  as 
a  lecture  room  to  thouennds  who  are  now 
practising,  mA  improving  upon  their  ex- 
perience. This  country  owes  to  the  enter- 
prise, public  spirit,  and  perseverance,  of  the 
citizens  of  Baltimore,  a  debt  of  gratitude  of 
no  ordiuary  magnitude;  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  President's 
Report,  in  relation  to  their  improvements 
upon,  snd  performances  with,  their  locomo- 
tive engines,  when  compared  with  the  per- 
formances of  the  most  powerful  engines  in 
"w,  or  rather  in  imagination,  in  1839,  only 
t  years  ago. 

If  such  are  the  results  and  improvements 
'  ono  Company  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  when  so  few  comparatively  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  subject  of  Railroads,  what, 
we  would  ask,  will  they  not  be  within  the 
next  fen  years,  when  Railroads  shall  be. 
i,  as  Ihey  are  now  certainly  becurniiig,- 
most  extensive,  and  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  business  of  the  country*  Who 
dar<!  predict,  or  hazard  a  conjecture,  as  to 
the  improvements  upon  those  now  in  use? 
We  need  nut  say  that  he  who  should  haz- 
ard any  thing  like  the  following,  vis.  that 
before  the  4th  uf  July  1840,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered no  great  performance  to  lean  New. 
York  at  tunriie,  trantact  butineti  in  Alba- 
ny, return  again  to  fiat-York  before  the 
tetting  of  the  tun;  or  that  the  mail  will  be 
transported  from  this  city  to  Lake  Erie  in 
twenty  four  hour*,  delivering  and  receiving, 
mails  at  every  principal  village  on  the  route 
—or  that  the  distance  from  this  city  to 
Boston,  and  toJWashington  City,  will  bs> 
only  a  nine,  or_  at  the  extent,  fen  hour*- 
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journey ;  and  that  eight  days  to  Nfw  Or-  [j  ments  which  will  be  effected  within  the  next 
leans  wiU  be  laughed  at ! » !  would  be  re-  *|  ten.  y<  ars. 
commended  as  a  suitable  subject  for  the 


asylum*  ajt  Msnhattanvuje.  Yet  suah,  asy- 
lum, or  no  asylum,  we  predict  will  be  the 
ease,  and  also  that  the  improvements  iu 
other  part*  of  the  country  will  keep  pace 
with  these  great  thoroughfares. 

That  our  readers  may  perceive  the  rapid 
strides,  of  improvement  in  locomotive  en- 
gines, we  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  offer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad  Company,  dated  April  2\  1829 : 

"  Stipulations  on  which  the  Directors 
offer  a  premium  of  5001.  for  (he  most  im- 
proved Lo$auiotiv4  Engine-" 

"  Thejaid  engine,  if  it  weighs  six  tons, 
must  be  capable  of  drawing  after  it,  day  by 
day,  on  a  well  constructed  Railway  on  a 
plane,  a  train  of  carriages  of  the  gross 
weight  of  twenty  tons,  including  the  tender 
and  mater  tank*  at  the  rate  of  ten  tae'ftt  per 
aoiir." 

Hqre  we  have  tit*  very  best  evidence  of 
the  %ftftiM  «f  tfee  views  of  intelligent  men, 
in  162$;  men  whose  reputation  and  inter- 
est were  at  stoke,  and  who  would,  therefore, 
have  twee  like  to  require  all  that  they  could 
anticipate,  viz.  20  ton$  on  a  level  road  at 
ten  mile*  per  hour,  and  they  truly  required 
wonders;  but  such  has  been  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  that  in 
183^  tile  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  con. 
struct^  an  engine  which  took  l Intone  on 
a  level  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  and 
up  an  inclination  17  fee*  per  mile  on  a 
curve  with  a  radius  of  only  1000  feet,  at  the 
rate  of  0£  mike  an  hour ;  and  which  also 
parsed  a  plane  of  two  third*  of  a  mile  in 
lengtty,  and  $H  feet  per  mile  ascent,  with 
eleven  tons,  exclusive  of  the  engine  of  ?£ 
tons-^aud  in  J835  another  engine  belong, 
tag  to  tug  same  company  took  a  load  of  113 
tons  30|  mjlea  ox  the  average  speed  of  12 
miles  per  hour,  overcoming  grades. of  twen- 
ty feet  per  mile  for  six  consecutive  miles 
with  ease,  which  is  at  least  equal  to  213 
tons  at  10  mftes  an  hour  on  a  level  road  ! 
or  move  than  ten  times  the  requirements  of 
the  litverpool  and  Manchester  Road,  in  1829- 
Th*  following  extract  is  from  the  ninth  an- 
sua)  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany, and  wiH  sustain  us  in  our  assertion 
that  this  community  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  not  to  be  estimated  ;  which  will 
be  paid,  however,  by  using  the  information 
thus  obtained  to  construct  other  Roads  to 
compete  with  them  for  the  business,  ;uid  to 
draw  the.  trade  and  travel  to  the  northern 
and  southern  cities.  Mu  ch  more  might  be 
•aid  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  operations 
of  this  Company ;  but  we  shall  give  the 
main  part  of  this,  valuable  document  in  the 
Journal  hereafter— for  the  present  we  ask 
ear  readers  to  compare  the  state  of  improve- 
ments in  1829  and  1885,  and  then  to  imag* 
fct,  if  r«»ftl*  th«  «t*At  of  tfe  tu^rovV 


In  the  laaV  annual  report,  the  power  of 
the  "  Arabian"  focomotive  engine,  was  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  was-  stated  that  it  had  drawn 
upwards  of  112  tons  on  a  level  at  the  rate 
of  near  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  the  same 
weight  up  an  ascent  of  17  feet  per  mile,  Oc- 
curring on  a  curve  of  1000  feet  radius,  at 
the  rate  of  6£  miles  an  hour,  Afterwards, 
in  December,  1834,  the  Same  engiue  parsed 
over  the  planes  at  Parr's  Ridge,  ascending 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  at  the  average  rate  of 
264  feet  per  mile,  with  two  cars  full  of  pas. 
senders,  making  with  the  tender  11  tons, 
exclusive  of  its  own  weight  of  7£  tons. 
This  experiment  with  the  "  Arabian,"  led 
the  Board  to  consider  the  propriety  of  re- 
locating the  Road  at  the  planes,  aja  already 
mentioned,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  stationary  or  horse  power  there. 

The  "  Arabian"  was  the  first  engine  built 
after  the  adoption  of  the  present  plan.  It 
is  now  in  daily  use,  travelling  60  miles  with- 
out slacking  its  fires,  or  letting  its  steam 
get  down,  and  is  in  perfect  order*  There 
are  five  other  engine*  like  it*  on  the  road, 
and  three  more  will,  in  a  short  time,  be 
completed,  and  ready  for  use. 

On  the  26th  of  September  last,  a  load 
amounting  to  113  tons,  waa  attached  to  the 
"  Washington,"  a  new  engine  on  the  plan 
of  the  Arabian,  weighing  eight  tons,  with  a, 
view  of  making  an  experiment  of  the  elec- 
tive power  of  the  Company's  engines  on  the 
Branch  Road.  With,  this  great  weight,  the 
engine  travelled  to  the  city  of  Washington 
at  a  rate,  not  less,  at  any  place,  than  ten 
miles  an  hour,  preserving  this,  the  least 
speed,  up  ascents,  of  five  amTsix  miles  in 
length,  oi  twenty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  train 
was  several  times  purposely  stopped  on  the 
ascending  grades,  and  when  the  steam  was 


A  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  the 
above  cause  in  favor  of  the  Plain  tiff,  and  he 
hereby  gives  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, that  he  intend*,  from  this  day,  to  en- 
}  force  payment  of  hi*  judgment  rendered  iu 
New-Castle  County,  at  December  Term, 
1833,  against  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Cnnal  Company,  for  two  hundred  and  rtoen. 
tysix  thouound,  eight  hundred  and  eighty - 
five  doUars  and  eigiay-fow  cents,  ($226,885 
&t)  with  interest  and  costs,  by  process  of 
attachment  according  to  the  Taws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

The  decision  above  referred  to,  establish- 
es the  important  question,  that  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  Company,  in  de- 
majiding  and  receiving  the  tolls  attached, 
acted  in  contravention  of  the  few.  Wheth- 
er it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  this  Corpora* 
tibn,  further  to  set  at  defiance  the  declared 
law  of  the  land,  by  extorting  the  payment 
of  tolls  which  may  be  hereafter  attached, 
time  will  uufold. 

The  undersigned  regrets  exceedingly, 
that,  by  the  refusal  of  tne  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  Company  to  satisfy  (tie 
junitehtina,  after  a  tedious,  ♦Apsnatiu,  and 
protracted  litigation  of  nearly  ten  years,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  measures 
which,  In  their  execution,  may  be  conven- 
ient to  those  who  may  navigale  the  Canal, 
but  this  measure  has  been  forced  upon  hhtt 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Canal  Company.  It 
is  his  intention,  however,  to.  give  as  little 
trouble  Ux  those  who  may  become  indebted 
for  tolls  to  the  Canal  Company,  as  may  be 
consistent  with  ihfi  cu/brcemeni  of  his  just 
rights  J  ohm  Rjlnbj^l,  jr. 
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again  applied,  the  engine  would  steadily  re- 
gain its  previous  velocity,  and  maintain  it  f 
with  apparent  ease.  The  same  load  waa 
brought  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  at 
the  same  rate.  The  average  speed  was 
much  greater,  and  upon  the  Ipvel  paxta  of 
the  road,  seemed  Entirely  at  tins  discretion 
of  the  engineer.  The  same  engine,  on  a 
level,  exerting  the  same  power,  would  have 
drawn  213  tons  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  During  the  whole  time  there  waa  a 
superabundance  of  steam.  Performances 
tik#  this,  are,  it  is  believed,  unequalled  fy 
the  history  of  Railroads. 

John  Randel,  jr.  vs.  the  Chesapeake 
a«»  '.Delaware  Canal  Company.— By  the. 
following  notice  we,  perceive  that  the.  lon$ 
eoptasted  «ui£  of  Mr,  $andel  against  this 
Company  is  at  length  decided,  and  that  Mr. 
Randal  ia,  to  aH  intents  and  purposes,  en- 
titled to  the  entire  income  of  the  Cnna),  un- 
til his  judgment  is  satisfied. 

In  this  eoattovarsy*  Mr.  B.  has  contend. 
ad  again*  gteat  odds,  but,  with  juatiee, 
equity*  and  law,  nil  on  his  aide,  he  has  at 
length  succeeded,  and  will  eventually  he  re. 
numerated  for  hi*  bases  of  money,  but  not 
for  his  loss  of  time,  nor  the  perplexity  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  a  leu  years*  litiga- 
tion. 

John  Randal,  jr., 

va. 
Garnishees  of  the 
Chesapeake  oc  Dela- 


We  commejiee  iu  thia  number,  what  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  continue,  regularly  here. 
aAer,  a  summary  of  the  movements,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  in  relation  to 
Railroads  and  Canals.  Heretofore  other 
avoeatkms  ltave  rendered  it  impracticable. 

We  shall  probably  be  able,  also,  to  give 
some  interesting  information  in  relation  to 
|  the  various  Railroads  in  use,  and  in  course 
of  construction  in  Europe. 

We  commence  to-day  by  giving  (rom  the 
fiondon  ttajlway  Magazine,  (a.  small  worlfc, 
of28pagj06  monthly,  at  0*.  sterling  a  year) 
an  interesting  communication  from  9^, 
Vignoleji 

It  wjtf  be  see*  thai  Uf.  Viffoalef  puts, 
down,  tfee  Railgoad*  in  use  in  Great  Britain  aj 
nearly  2£p,  mt)e#;  and  Ibojje,  in  course  o£ 
construction,  at,  400  miba,  vwhtkt  we  haft* 

j  in  this  cotu^y  H  lnoat,  80Q  pj^ia  of  rue4  ie> 
use,  anA aca*  20QQ  wfamofcomwimA 

[and  «n  rajid, cpujsae  of  Q<m)pm#>H  i  *#A 
whaj '»  of  atill  nv>H  in^^e^  0|are  wiH  bj% 

|  1000  mtlas  ia  addition  to  the  abore  cosjmisV 
cud  before  next  SpaiBa> 

It  ia  indeed  Una,  m  Mr.  VigmoUa  oV 
serves,  "4h*t  it  ia  in  the  United  Stmt** 
infant  the  gw*  impuhe  m given,  as  Math 
mad*"  and  it  t*  equally  tnaa,  as)  ha  fttrther 
samarJu,  thai  '*  AaOsjafs  cree«  their 


W^aas>  tha  attiathm  ef  our  reader*** 
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„ Cxtract  from jh paper  drawnup  on  the, 
tin  and  Volenti  a  Railroad,  by  C.  V 
*  \  tea,  Esq.,  Otrf/  Engineer. 

"  The  Advantages  afforded  by  Railways 
have  now  become  sufficiently  appreciated. 
They  comprise  the  civilisation  ana  employ, 
tnent  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  the  distribution  throughout  the  whole 
country  of  useful  expenditure,  which  the 
localization  of  manufacture  And  capital  hits 
before  secured  in  monopoly  to  particular^ 
districts;  the  equalization  of  the  value  of 
property*  and  more  especially  rapidity  and 
economy  of  communication,  thereby  afford- 
htg  the  means  of  obtaining  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  wants  and  interests  of 
the  remoter  provinces. 

"  Consequent  on  the  appreciation  of  these 
objects  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Rail- 
way system  throughout  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

"In  Great  Britain,  the  successful  ex- 
periment between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter gave  birth  to  numerous  projects,  of 
which  some  have  been  already  accomplish- 
ed ;  and  tWre  are  now  in  profitable  opera- 
,  tion  nearly  250  utiles  of  Railway*  in  various 
parts  of  that  country. 

44  Within  three  years  the  Railway  from 
Loudon  to  Liverpool  will  be  completed,  be- 
sides various  other  great  connecting  lines, 
altogether  400  milesf  of  Railway,  are  at  this 
time  in  progress  of  construction  in  England 
alone.  Applications  for  200  miles,}  inclu- 
ding the  Bristol  line,  are  before  Parliament ; 
and  companies  are  now  forming  for  up- 
wards of  300  m£fas»§  among  which  is  the 
connexion  between  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, aud  between  York  and  London  ;  in 
all,  nearly  1400  miles. 
'  "  In  Belgium,  the  first  portion  of  the  ehain 
of  Railways  between  Antwerp  and  the 
Rhino  has,  within  these  few  days,  been 
opened  to  the  public.  Hamburg!*,  justiy 
alarmed,  is  negotiating  with  Hanover  on 
one  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  with  Prussia  oh 
the  other,  to  secure  a-  Railway  through  one 
of  those  kingdoms  into  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Bohemia,  which  will  not  merely  advan- 
tage her  present  trade,  but  bids  fair  to  di- 
vert to  Hamburgh  the  commerce  of  Trieste, 
for  the  supply  of  centra!  Germany  with  co- 
loninl  produce  aud  manufactures. 

'•  France  has  tried  the  experiment  suc- 
cessfully near  Lyons  ;  ami  the  government 
have  publicly  declared  they  will  become 
partners  in  the  lines  now  in  progress  from 
Paris  to  the  coast.  Even  in  Austria  there 
are  two  very  extensive  lines  of  Railroad  at 
work. 

"It  is,  however,  in  the  United  8tales 
where  the  greatest  impulse  has  been  given 

*  Stockton  and  DarungUm  and  Branches  40  Miles. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester 32  " 

Railways  uenr  Glasgow,  and  Branches. .  25  " 

toods  and  Selby 35  " 

Dundee  nnd  Newiyle,  N.  B 1*2  '* 

Rotten  Railway  &c 10 

St.  Melons  and  Ituiicorn  und  Branches. . .   12 

Wigan  and  Newton  and  Warrington 14 

Clarence  Railway 30  « 

Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 10  » 

Canterbury  and  Whibrtable a  u 

Seaham  Railway 7  ** 

Bolton,  heigh  and  Kenyan. , 10  •» 

And  »e  vend  otli*  ri». 

t  London  and  Binning  liana 112  Miles. 

Grand  Junction -. 80  " 

.    Loedon  and Soutluiatt4ou.. «...«» go  " 

Newcastle  and  Carlitle 60  ** 

Frestoo  and  W yr© ,..  18  «• 

Bolton,  Bury,  and  Manchester  and  several 

other* , 15  *» 

t  London  and  Bristol  125  miles,  aud  four  or  five  other*. 

*  London  &  York,  Cambridge  &  Norwich  290  Mdee. 

LwiJou,  Ipswich  and  Yarmouth 120  *» 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 50  " 

London,  Brighton  and  several  others 50  •' 

London  and  Greenwich 3f  *4 


m 
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to  Railways.  Many  hundred  miles  are  al- 
ready executed,  and  vastly  more  are  in  con- 
templation. 

"  In  the  small  State  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Railway  of  150  miles*  in  one  continued  line, 
is  in  actual  operation.  The  whole  popula- 
tion^* that  state  is  scarcely  300,000  soul* ; 
wage*  are  5s.  a  day,  ami  capital  at  7  per 
cent,  interest ;  yet  private  enterprise  chief. 
ly  has  ,  executed  this  great  line,  which  is 
now,  by  its  success,  proving  practically  the 
truth  of  the  principle  long  established  in  the 
mind*  of  persons  competent  to  judge,  that 
Railways  create  their  own  source*  of  re- 
venue. 

"It  seems  incredible,  that  in  Ireland, 
with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  multitudes  of 
them  in  beggary,  and  too  often  in  starva- 
tion from  want  of  work,  with  wages  at  from 
four  pence  to  one  shilling  a  day,  and  money 
at  four  per  cent.,  one  short  Railroad  alone 
has  yet  been  executed. 

"  itowever  philanthropists  and  politicians 
hiay  differ  about  many  of  tlte  causes  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Irish  poor,  however  va- 
rious the  proposed  remedies,  all  unite  in  de- 
claring that  want  of  employment  for  the  la- 
boring classes  is  the  leading  evil,  requir- 
ing the  application  of  an  immediate  remedy  ; 
and  all  experience  shows  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  public  works  has  invari- 
ably introduced  comfort  unci  peace  to  the 
destitute  and  disturbed  district*,  aud  has  in- 
creased the  public  revenues  of  tlte  country 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney expended.  Public  works,  the  effect*  of 
which  have  the  great  value  of  improving 
nnd  increasing  internal  intercourse,  trade, 
and  manufactures*  must  be  the  most  desi- 
rable of  any,  and  more  &o,  when  their  ulti- 
mate tendency  will  be  to  combine  facilities 
fbr  fbtelgn  cofnmanicalion,  and  particular- 
ly those  of  a  commercial  nature. 

•'  Such  public  work.**  are  Railway**  the 
new  means  of  communication  on  laud  by 
steam  ;  a  power  which  on  wnter  has  already 
been  so  highly  beneficial  lo  Ireland. 

'*  Carrying  the  line  to  an  ultimate  termi- 
nus at  Vnlcntia  Harbour,  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  undertaking  ceas- 
es to  he  considered  in  a  local  point  of  view, 
and  becomes  a  great  national  work,  in 
which  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  Amer- 
ica* would  be  as  much  interested  as  Ire- 
land. We  should,  in  fact,  have  arrived  at  a 
port  which  nautical  men,  statesmen,  and  ma- 
ny acute  inquirers,  have  at  various  times, 
and  tinder  different  circumstances,  and  with- 
out communication  or  connexion  with,  and 
even  without  knowledge  of  each  other,  re- 
commended as  the  most  eligible  harbour  for 
the  foreign  arrivals  nnd  departures  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  The  attention  of  the  Government  has 
often  been  called  to  the  eligible  situation  of 
Valentia  Harbour,  and  the  higbegt  naval 
authorities  have  given  evidence  10  Parlia- 
ment of  the  peculiar  combination  of  advan- 
tages whteh  it  possesses  as  a  pricket  sta- 
tion. Captain  Beaufort,  R.  N.j  and  hy- 
drographer  to  the  Admiralty,  states,  that 
1  the  fir«t  object  of  all  vessels,  bound  either 
Id  America,  to  the  south  of  Europe,  or  In- 
dia, is  to  get  far  enough  out  of  Hit  Channel 
te  be  able  to  adopt  either  tadk  without  ti-ar 
of  the  laud  ;  the  next  object  is,  *o  fetch  to 
the  westward  of  Cape  Finisterre.'  By  sail- 
ing from  the  harbour  of  Valentia,  the  most 
westerly  port  in  Europe,  both  these  objects 
are  secured.  Captain  Beaufort  further 
states,  that  *  whenever  possible,  a  packet 
liarbour  should  have  two  ways  of  exit,  like 
Spithead,  for  instance/  Valentin  Harbour 
possesses  this  advantage,  having  too  easy 
practicable  inlets  to  ait  excellent  receptacle 
for  shipping,  capacious,  safe,-  Jand-lockad. 


"  The  intervening  trsafet  bttweatt  Va- 
lentin (the  nearest  point  ef  land  in  Bvrope 
to  America)  and  the  harbour  of  New. York 
is  unobstructed  by  islands,  rocks  or  shoals  5 
and  the  distance  being  less  than  2700  miles, 
may  he  traversed  by  steam  packets*  Such 
as  those  now  runniag  between  Kingilawn 
Harbour  and  Liverpool,  in  ten  or  t  waive 
days.  London  will  thus  bo  brought  within 
a  fortnight's  distance  of  the  Canada*  and 
the  United  States.  Liverpool  may  be  reach, 
ed,  on  the  completion  of  the  English  Rail* 
way,  in  teu  hours  from  London ;  the  aver- 
age passage  (looking  forward  to  no  increas- 
ed speed  in  steamboats)  from  Liverpool  to 
Kingstown  in  fourteen  hours ;  and  by  this 
proposed  Railway  of  200  miles  front  King*, 
town  Harbour  to  Valentin  Harbour >  the  ran 
across  Ireland  would  be  made  in  ten  hours. 
In  all  34,  or  at  most  36,  hours  from  Lon- 
don to  the  shores  of  the  AUautic ;  and  fit* 
great  emergencies,  and  with  a  favorable 
water  passage,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
hours.  The  fact  is  almost  incredible,  bfat 
it  is  undeniable. 

"  If,  as  stated  by  Captain  Beaufort,  *  the 
establishment  of  a  post  oflice  packet  station 
at  Valentia  would  insure  a  saving  of  four 
or  five  days  in  the  voyages  of  sailing  ves- 
sels,' can  it  be  doubted,  that  with  such  a 
ready  connexion  -with  London,  Valencia 
Harbour  will  nut  be  the  great  outportofthe 
United  Kingdom,  and  (passing  rapidly  over 
the  chain  of  intermediate  reasoning)  of 
France  aud  all  northern  Europe.  In  short, 
Ireland  would  become  the  great  highway 
ofaatloua  from  the  Old  to  the  New  World.7' 


Value  or  Railroads.—  The  question  is 
well  put,  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Dairy 
Advertiser,  "  whether  Railroads,  independ- 
ent of  their  income  to  stockholders,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  improvement  V9^ 
The. truth  will,  ere  long,  be  more  gebaralty 
admitted,  that,  in  most  cases,  however  pro- 
fitable the  road  may  be  to  the  stockholders, 
it  is  still  more  pro 6 table  to  thee  otnmuuity ; 
especially  to  that  portion  who  travel;  has* 
good 9  ur  produce  to  transport,  or  own  pro* 
perry  in  its  vicinity.  The  stockholders,  in 
that  capacity  alone,  are  the  least  benefitted 
of  any  portion  of  the  community,  however 
large  may  be  their  dividends. 

This  Lowbll  Rail*oad.— We  copy  the 
following  statement  from  the  Lowell  Cou- 
rier. The  reader  may  judge  from  it  wheth- 
er the  Railroad,  independently  of  its  income 
to  the  proprietors,  is  to  be  regarded  as  * 
public  improvement.  The  number  of  paa. 
aengers  wlto  travel  on  this  Railroad,  wul 
probably  average  500  daily.  The  usital 
speed  is  something  less  than  the  rata  here 
stated,  hut  the  average  length  of  a  passage 
is  but  a  little  over  an  hour.  The  average 
time  which  w*s  require*!,  before  the  open, 
ing  of  the  Railroad,  for  making  the  pa«srf£e\ 
was  m  »t  far  from  five  hours.  To  say  ae* 
thing  of  the  saving  of  money  to  those  who 
travel  on  this  route,  is  it  no  public  ad  van* 
tage  to  make  a  saving  itt  time  of  four  hours 
to  501)  persons  daily  1  Is  it  not  *n*y  to 
imagine  that  business  is  expedited,  and  the 
public  good  promoted,  as  well  as  the  earfa 
and  convenience  of  individuals,  by  thia«aaa 
viug  of  timo  1 

♦•  i?«/iro«'i.*-The.  train  j-  we  urtdertftftrflf; 
canie  up  from  Boston,  Tuesdny  forYnoufi; 
in  fifty -five  minutes*  including  the  tfttyp  at 
the  inif-way  place.  Allowing  for  that  stop 
3  minutes,  It  trawlled  i.t  the  rate  of  thjrtj 
miles  an  hour,  for  the  whole  distance  !  TB 
engine  was  a  new  one,  mat'*  in  Lowel1.*^, 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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CAN AL  IflTBMLIOENCE. 


It  will  hereafter  be  our  aim  to  give  a 
short  summary  of  all  the  various  Canals, 
as  notice  may  be  taken  of  them  by  the 
newspaper?  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  by 
which  means  our  readers  will  have  some 
idea  of  their  progress  and  prospects ;'  and 
from  which,  we  trust,  good  will  result  to  the 
cause  of. Internal  Improvements  throughout 
the  country. 

The  same  course  will  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  Railroads. 

In  the  Cumberland  Advocate,  says  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  we  find  the  following 
notice  of  the  result  which  the  location  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  through 
that  town,  will  produce  there : 
fc.."The  Canal  Basin  is  to  be  formed  about 
one  hundred  yards  below  the  Chain  Bridge, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  Will's 
Creek,  at  the  Western  end  of  Hoblitsel's 
and  Hay's  Island.  It  takes  a  narrow  strip 
off  the  lots  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Messrs.  H.  Wineow,  M.  Fisher,  J.  Shriver, 
8.  Charles,  A.  Russell,  M.  Rizer,  jr.,  G.  G. 
Wineow,  and  D.  Shriver,  who  have  given 
the  right  of  way. 

•«  The  dam  to  be  constructed  at  Beall's 
Island,  about  one  mile  below  the  town,  will 
back  the  water,  it  is  said,  as  far  up  Will's 
Creek  as  the  old  market  house,  which  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  forming  all  the 
way  a  canal  or  basin  sufficient  to  transact 
any  amount  of  business  required.  It  is 
also  to  back  the  water  in  the  Potomac  to  a 
point  "near  two  miles  above,  or  southwest 
of  the  town,*whioh  will  join  Will's  Creek 
at  its  mouth  (as  the  river  now  does)  and 
join  the  basin  by  a  guard  lock. 
<  "  The>hole,  when  completed,  will  form  a 
splendid  Basin  of  about  four  mile*  long, 
and  between  a  half  and  a  quarter  mile  wide. 
It  will  present  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Lake  than  a  Basin,  and  will  be  competent 
to  hold  more  than  one  thousand  Canal 
Boats  at  the  same  time — and  as  one  of  our 
townsmen  remarked  a  short  time  since, 
«it  wiH  afiord  pleasure  boats  with  sail- 
steamboats,  coal  boats  and  trade  boats ;  and 
wiU  be  a  place  of  general  resort  for  fishes 
and  water  fowl  of  every  description.' 

"  It  may  be  said  of  Cnmberland  that  she 
is  rising.  Nothiug  can  now  prevent  it. 
Her  situation  is  healthy  and  romantic.  8he 
has,  or  soon  will  have,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  Canals  in  the  United  States,  lead- 
ing from  her  centre  eastward  to  the  Metro* 
poli*  of  the  Nation — thence  to  any  port  in 
the  world.  And  leading  from  hercentre  west- 
ward, there  is  an  uurivalled  Macadatnize4 
Road,  which  is  destined  to  convey  to  her 
depot*  it  large  portion  of  the  Western  Trade." 

There  in  no  work  of  the  kind  now  under 
consideration  more  deserving  of  attention, 
than  the  Niagara.  Ship  Cakal.  The  fol- 
lowing article,  in  relation  to  this  contem- 
plated work,  is  from  the  Chicago  Ambri- 
can.  We  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every 
true  son  of  this  Union,  and  that  he  could  at 
the  same  time  justly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  work. 

To  us,  who  have  for  years  devoted  so 
much  time  to  the  consideration  and  im- 
portance of  a  more  extended  scale  of  In- 
ternal lemrovements,  argument  to  esta- 
Wish  its  necessity 'seems  superfluous  ;  yet 
we  are  aware  that  others  have  their  doubts 
as  to  the  policy  of  pushing  such   works, 


especially  if  the  State  is  to  furnish  the 
whole,|or  a  part,  of  the  means,  to  the  extent 
desired  by  us.  In  this  we  doubt  not  their 
honesty—- yet  it  does  appear,  that,  so  long 
as  the  expenditure  tends  to  increase  the 
value  of  every  man's  property,  and  a  suffi- 
cient revenue  at  the  same  time  is  derived 
from  the  works,  not  only  to  pay  the  tn- 
terest,  and  repotr*,  but  also  eventually!  to 
liquidate  the  original  outlay,  there  must  be 
a  great  want  of  foresight  and  liberality, 
or  intelligence,  in  those  who  cannot  be 
convinced. 

Niagara  Ship  Canal. — No  improvement 
of  a  national  character  so  eminently  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  States,  as  the  proposed  Ship  Canal 
around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Those  States 
that  border  upon  the  great  Western  Lakes, 
or  that  are,  or  may  be  connected  with  them 
by  natural  and  artificial  navigable  commu- 
nications, have  a  deep  interest  in  the  pro. 
secution  of  this  work.  It  will  remove  the 
barrier  that  is  now  only  in  part  surmount- 
ed by  the  Welland  Canal,  and  open  a  safe, 
cheap  and  convenient  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  Lakes,  within 
the  Territory  of  the  United  Statss,  and 
enable  the  West  to  conduct  her  commer- 
cial operations  independent  of  our  British 
neighbors.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  ap- 
proach one  hundred  and  sixty-one  sttie* 
nearer  to  the  city  of  New- York  with  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  class  navigating  the 
Lakes,  insure  certainty,  increase  the  speed, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  people  of  this  State  will  derive  im- 
mense benefits  from  this  improvement,  as 
the  staple  productions  of  the  soil  must  and 
will  seek  the  New. York  market.    When 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  shall  be 
completed,  and  the  Erie  and  Hudson  Canal 
of  New-York  enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty   tons    burthen,  from   Oswego    on 
Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  River,  as  now 
contemplated,  this    route  to  the  seaboard 
will  combine  more  advantages  than  any 
other  that  can  be  obtained;  for  certainty, 
safety,  and  economy  of  transportation,  so 
essential    to  all  commercial  transactions, 
witt  be  secured,  and  the  most  advantageous 
market  in  the  United  States  for  the  products 
of  the  West  attained.    Even  now,  without 
the    proposed    improvements    around   the 
Fall,   and    the  enlargement  of  the  New- 
York  Canals,  with  only  the  imperfect  faci- 
lities afforded  by  the  Welland  Canal,  the 
rate  of  transportation  on  goods  from  New. 
York  city  to  Chicago  and  other  ports  on 
Lake  Michigan,  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  is 
considerably  less  than  by  the  way  of  Buf- 
falo ;  and  our  merchants  here  are  able  to 
save,  by  preferring  the  former  to  the  latter 
route,  from  twenty-Jive  to  seventy  cents  per 
barrel  bulk.    This  saving  is  owing  to  the 
superior   economy    of   Lake    over  Canal 
transportation,  and  will  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  proposed  Ship  Canal. 


No  improvement  of  the  same  extent  can 
be  found  that  will  benefit  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  at  so  little  cost,  or  that 
will  give  so  general  and  extensive  facilities 
to  internal  commerce,  as  the  one  under 
consideration.  As  a  means  of  national  de- 
fence, this  work  demands  the  serious  at- 
tention  of  Congress,— it  will  facilitate  the 
transport ntion  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  hasten  the  rapid  concentration  of 
naval  and  military  forces  at  important 
points  along  the  great  extent  of  our  north* 
#m  and  western  frontier, 


The  United  States  Engineers  have  just 
completed  the  survey  of  the  several  routes 
for  this  Canal.  They  consider  the  project 
perfectly  practicable,  and  of  much  lees  ex- 
pense  than  it  has  generally  been  estimated 
at,  and  far  less  than  the  great  hapextanee 
of  the  work  would  justify. 

We  may  well  consider,  in  connexion  with 
this,  the  Illwois  and  Michtoak  Cabal. 
The  people  of  Chicago,  in  their  exertions 
to  aid  in  pushing  their  great  work  around 
Niagara  Falls,  forget  not — as  the/  esftaialjr 
should  not — their  immediate  aflairs. 

We  find  in  the  American,  of  Not  ember 
7th,  a  reference  to,  and  an  aecqunt  of,  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  there  on  the 
2d,  from  which  we  extract  one* or  two  re* 
solutions  showing  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  from  such  a  spirit  good  must  result. 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  desire  to 
have  that  improvement,  either  as  a  Canal, 
or  Railroad,  commenced. 

Canal  Meeting.— In  another  column 
will  be  found  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Canal  Meeting  lield  in  Chicago  on  Monday 
evening  last-  They  are  full  and  oompre* 
hensive,  and  must  meet  the  approbatiosi 
and  response  of  every  well  informed  eitU 
zen.  They  exhibit  enlarged  views  of  the 
subject  of  Internal  Improvement,  and  call 
for  immediate  and  efficient  action  in  relation 
to  the  Illinois  ana  Michigan  Canal.  We 
believe  they  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Miehighn  Canal  is  aa  enter- 
prise eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  State  to  a  high  standfast 
abroad,  to  open  to  her  citizens  a  navi- 
gable inland  communication  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Bay  of  New- York  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  embracing  in  its 
influence  a  large  portion  of  the  Union* 
bringing  to  then*  doors  an  extensive  and 
ready  market ;  opening  an  easy  and  direct 
communication  between  the  Lakes  and  the 
fertile  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  most  productive  region  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  calculated  to  contam  a  dense  popu- 
lation, whose  products  and  coBsumptioas 
must  at  all  times  keep  up  a  lucrative  eati 
active  trade,  "  exciting  the  powers  of  pea* 
ductive  industry,  furnishing  aliment  and 
giving  energy  to  external  commerce  the 
riches  it  will  create,  the  energies  it  will 
call  into  action,  and  the  blessings  it  wiB 

Kroduce,  are  so  plain  and  obvious  as  to  he 
nyond  all  question." 

Resolved,  That  a  meeting  of  the  citraene 
of  this  town,  be  held  at  this  place  on  the 
11th  day  of  November,  instant,  to  consider 
what  measures  are  proper  to  be  adopted 
to  co-operate  with  tue  citizens  of  other 
States  in  an  application  to  Congress  to  opesv 
a  Ship  Canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
tario, round  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

E.  Pbos,  President. 

2"  S;  MoststxsH    I  secretaries. 

P.  T.  TfiMPfcB,  $ 


Lacnch.— The  new  steamboat  »w  Jer«ey,  w*J| 
bo  Munched  the  latter  end  of  Urn  week,  from  the 
comer  of  Hudson  and  Essex  streets.  Sheisia* 
tended  tor  the  Jersev  City  ferry,  mid  i*  the  largest 
and  ftneH  ferry  bo  it  in  the  country,  and  will  of 
course  inc  ease  the  accommodations  on  this  ftrry, 
already  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  say 
other  in  the* United  Slate*. 

The  facilities  of  access  to  New  York,  by  means 
of  the  IVtcrson  mid  Newark  railroads,  Itovc  m- 
creased  the  Unveiling  to  such  a  de^res  as  to  render 
an  additional  boat  necessary.— [Jersey  Qity  «ar. 
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AMERICAN  RAI3LROAP  JOURNAL,  AND 


GIBBS*  IMPROVEMENT  JN   carriages  and  CARRIAGE  WHEELS 


fttom  Uie  London  Repertory  of  fauut  lavaauuns.] 
Specification  of  the  Patent  granted  lo  Jo- 
seph Gibbs,  o/*  Kenninglon,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  Engineer,  for  certain 
Improvements  in  Carriages  and  in 
Wheel*  for  (  arriage*.-^- Sealed  No. 
vember  4,  1834. 

WITH   A.\  KNURAVINb. 

My  invention  of  certain  improvements 
in  wheels  for  carriages  consists  in  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  of  (he  spokes  and 
neves  of  wheals,  whereby  wheels  may  be 
constructed  with  greater  focilily  ns  "will 
IW  hereafter  fully  described. 

'  ^Description  of  the  Dratting. 

Fig.  1,  represenls  a  wheel  const rucled 
According  lo  my  improvements,  which  I 
prefer  first  to  describe. 

Fig.  2,  is  ait  edge  view  in  section. 

Fig.  8,  shows  the  nave  in  section, 
which  l»  of  metal.  This  nave  also  con- 
'ttittttes  the  axletree  bo*. 

Fig.  4,  shows  part  of  a  wheel  in  sec 
tion  in  order  to  shew  the  arrangement  of 
the  spokes.  In  cadi  uftlio.se  figures,  {I, 
2,3,  and  4,)jthe  same  letters  indicate 
similar  pari*,  a,  a,  being  the  felloes  of 
dte  whs* I,  there  being  mortices  cut  in 
them  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  spokes, 
as  is  clearly  indicated  In  the  drawing  nt 
tig.  2.  o,  b,  are  the  spokes  which  it  will 
be  seen  stand  at  an  angle  to  each  other, 
and  each  two  (proceeding  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  nave)  appear  when  the  wheel 
is  viewed  edgeways  to  form  the  two  sides 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  nave 
represents  the  base ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  spokes  are  inserted  at  equal  din. 
tances  from  each  other  in  the  felloes, 
and  they  are  alternately  placed  at  the 


two  ends  of  the  nave,  as  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  ends  of  the 
spokes  are  slightly  hollowed  out  in  order 
to  abut  against  the  axletree  box  which 
constitutes  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  c,  is 
a  plate  formed  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
axlotreo  box,  rf.  The  Spoken  iriay  be  So 
formed  at  the  ends  which  come  against 
the  axletree  bos,  d,  that  they  just  fill  in 
and  wedge  one  another,  as  shown  in  fig. 
4,  or  there  may  be  longitudinal  grooves 
cut  or  cost  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
wave  or  axlotree  box.  e,  e,  are  screw 
bolts  which  retain  the  parts  of  ilio  wheel 
together,  and  also  hold  the  otfletrce  with- 
in  the  axletree  box,  ns  will  be  hereafter 
fully  described,  f,  is  a  washer  which 
lies  against  the  plate,  c.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  spokes,  b,  which  project  outward 
from  the  felloes  come  against  the  plate,  c, 
and  the  spokes,  ft1 ,  which  project  in  wards 
ore  retained  in  their  position  by  the  plate, 
g.  and  this  plate  is  held  to  its  proper  po- 
silion  hv  the  screw  holts,  t,  e,  by  means 
of  the  nuts,  ft.  The  axletree,  t,  has  a 
collar,  j,  formed  thereon,  and  by  means 
<jf  the  plate,  A-,  the  screw  nuts,  /,  and  the 
screw  bolls,  e,  c;  the  axletree  is  held 
within  the  axletree  box,  d,  as  will  be  evi- 
dent  on  inspecting  the  various  figures  in 
the  drawiug. 

Having  thus  described  thu  taring* 
parts  of  the  wheel,  when  constructed  ac- 
cording to  my  invention,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  more  particularly  the  pecnlar 
novelty  of  the  const  ruction  which  consti- 
tutes the  invention  secured  by  the  above 
recited  letters  patent.  Il  will  be  evident, 
that  as  any  two  succeeding  spokes,  b,  It1, 
may  be  said  to  form  the  twe  sides  of  am 


tf  ilQlcalee  triangle,  the  eoleirse  bss  or 
nave,  d,  forming  the  base  ,»f  sues,  than, 
gle,  if  the  plate,  g,  be  made  to  approach 
the  plate,  c,  the  spokes,  I ' ,  will  approach 
the  spokes,  6,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  perpendicular, 
which  will  tend  to  expand  the  circum- 
ference of  (he  felloes,  and  make  the 
whole  wheel  most  rigidly  secure,  and  '.bus 
in  cose  of  (he  spokes  becoming  loose,  the 
Wheel  maybe  made  firm  by  tnerety 
screwing  op  the  plate,  g .-  and  it  may  bo 
remarked,  that  a  wheel  constructed  ac- 
cording lo  these  improvements,  may  be 
repaired  in  much  less  time,  and  at  lefts 
expense,  than  when  wheels  formed  in  the 
ordinary  riiaasrcr,  for  it  will  offiy  be  ne- 
cessary to -remove  the  plate,  g,  sufficient- 
ly to  take  out  any  faulty  spokes  and  re- 
place  the  same  with  others  and  fben  lo 
screw  up  that  plate,  g,  and  the  wheel  will 
be  again  complete. 

Fig.  5,  represents  a  different  arrange- 
ment for  expanding  the  spoken  and  fel- 
loes. The  spokes  which  nre  shown 
edgewise  and  in  part  at  a,  a,  nre  all  placed 
in  (he  same  plane1,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  the  plates,  c,  e,  and  holts  and 
nuts,  d,  d,  d,  d.  If  the  spokes  were  ar- 
ranged so  as  lo  form  a  smaller  con*  St 
their  interior  end  than  that  at  the  exterior 
of  the  box,  e,  e,  it  is  evident  that  by 
screwing  up  (be  nuts  on  the  bolts,  rf,  ', 
the  cone,  e,  e,  would  be  forced  through 
the  conical  hole  forlncd  by  the  spokes, 
and  thereby  push  the  whole  of  them  out- 
wards towards  the  felloe,  and  so  produce 
an  ox p autling  action  outwards.  The 
box  and  spokes  when  screwed  up  would 
appear  as  at  u,  fig.  5; 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention  of  certain  improvements  in 
wheels  for  carriages,  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  same  into  effect,  I  would 
have  il  understood  that  I  lay  no  claim  tt> 
the  various  parts  nf  a  wheel,  which  are 
well  known  ;  bin  I  do  hereby  confine  my 
claim  of  invention  to  the  arranging  of 
the  spokes  so  that  they  are  capable  nt 
expanding  out  the  felloes,  and  thereby 
offering  great  facilities  in  constructing 
us  well  as  in  reparing  wheels  so  formed. 

And  further,  as  relates  lo  my  improve- 
ments id  carriages,  the  same  aro  ascer- 
tained and  described  by  reference  to  lbs 
drawings. 

Figs.  6  and  7,  which  represent  such 
parts  of  a  carriage  as  are  necessary  to 
explain  my  invention,  the  same  letteis  of 
reference  are  applicable  to  both  these 
figures,  a,  is  the  axletree  of  the  car. 
rla«e.  V,  b,  is  a  box  or  barrel  (shown  ai 
fig.  0,  with  one  of  its  ends  removed  tu 
exhibit  (he  interior,)  which  contains  a 
spiral  spring,  c,  e,  one  end  of  which  it 
steadied  to  the  axis,  a,  end  the  other"  16 
th«  box,  fr,  6.  The  action  and  construe- 
tien  of  this  spring,  therefore,  is  simitar 
to  the  main  spring  of  a  watch.  Bound 
the  pruriphery  of  llio  barrel,  b,  b,  is 
wouud  the  leather  strap,  d,  d,  d,  attached 
to  (be  barrel  nt  the  point,  e,  aud  to  the 
supporting  rod,/,/,  at  g,  which  support. 
ing  rod  is  bolted  to  (he  shafts  (nr  am 
convenient  part  of  the  carriage)  nt  h,  6. 
It  r»  evident,  therefore,  that  if  weight  be 
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added  to  the  carriage,  such  weight  will 
lead  to  depress  the  body  «f  the  can iag* 
by  putting  round  the  strap,  i,  d,  and  cans. 
ing  the  box  or  barrel,  b,  b,  to  turn  on  the 
axis,  a,  und  thus  partially  wind  up  the 
spiral  spring,  e,  e.  In  the  application  of 
iliw  invention  I  make  use  oi'  two  such 
boxes  and  springs  as  shown  at  lis.  T, 
and,  thus  arranged)  lite  motion  of  the 
carriage  will  nearly  correspond  with,  that 
of  a  carnage  with  common,  ipringr  It 
will  be  evident,  however,  that  in  this  ar- 
rangement some  apparatus  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  axis  from  turning  round, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  carriage  from 
rising  and  falling  in  no  improper  direc- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  shown  at  fig*. 
8  and  7,  and  may  be  thus  deseribed. 
Two  flnt  bare  of  steel,  t,  i,  are  boked  at 
one  of  their  ende  to  the  naps  of  the  axis 
aith  a»d  at  the  other  (by  bolts)  to  the 
knuckle  joints,  A,  it.  By  this  apparatus, 
when    the     carriage   vibrates    upon     its 


-tpn«K»  it  "'ill  describe  a  curve  repre-  i 
seated  by  the  red  line,  j,  7,  fig.  e,  being  ' 
a  segmeut  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bare, 
%,  i,  are  the  radii,  wid  tbe.kuncklQS,  1,  k, 
one  centre.  The  notion  of  the  carriage, 
therefore,  is  nearly  vertical,  and  sufli. 
cieoily  so  for  practical  purposes. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of 
my  invention  of  improvements  in  car- 
riages,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  claim  as 
my  invention  as  fur  as  relates  to  my  im- 
provement* in  carriages,  the  application 
of  a  spiral  spring  and  barrel,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  [springs  of  car- 
riages, and  the  nwdo  by  which  ■  the  axis 
is  connected  to  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
viz.,  by  (be  radius  bars,  i,  t ;  and  though 
the  parts  individually  may  have  before 
been  used  in  machinery,  yet  I  claim  the 
whole  as  a  new  combination,  forming  an 
improved  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
springs  of  carriages.  In  witness  wbereof, 
4c.     Enrolled  May  4,  1835. 


confine  myself  to  the  operation  of  iWft 
pistons  in  one  cylinder,  as  tno/re  rajghi   , 
be  employed  ;  but  two  appear  to  fc#  Kit- . 
ticient.     The  some  principle  of  (we,  a* 
more  pistons  in  one  cylinder  is  ■jflitsV 
ble  to  engines  of  high  pressure  nrJflBJajn,    : 
In  witness  whereof,  die. 
Enrolled  June  4, 1935. 
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IXam.  Uu>  Hqanarj  r£  Pittni  ImBStiua 

Speafkatfan  of  the  Patent  grant 
Wii.LiAX  Alfred  Noslii,.  of 
Street,  Cherry  Garden  Street* 
mondtmy,  in  the  County  of  Surtf 
gutter,  for  certain  Iwprotww 
appi#tng  £fe*M  to  the  oamme* 
other.  Engine*:  Sealed  Decern  t 
1B84. 

WITH;  AN   BjlOBAXip«. 

Mj.  unproved  4iam  engine  cod* 
having  two  pistons  in  one-  cyUhd. 
which,  manna  thai  engine  is  ennfa 
make  double  the  number  of  stro! 
wouM  dw  if  it  had  but  one  piston,  < 
quentiy  double  the  velocity  (or  npv 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  muifi 
wheebj. 

J9e*criptiott  of  the  Drawing. 

The  annexed  drawing  is  a  repre, 
iton  of  a  perpendicular  section 
cylinders  for  a  pair  of  tbiriy-hor* 
line  engines,  a,  the  cylinder.  6, 
pistons,  c,  the  hollow  piston  rod, 
ituffjiia  box  at  the.  end,  which  adr 
the  piston  rod  to  the  lower  piston  p 
thronvlt*  oT,  the  solid  piston  rod  to 
piston.'  e,  the  steam  port  which. 
&*  "tWO  '°  b«  qn  the.  upper  side 
Ul^l  pliSon,  ».  /,  th^sjanw.  por| 


am  to  act  on  the  underside 

K'ston.  g,  the  steam  port 
e  steam  in  the  centre  of 
o  enable  it  to  act  on  tbe 
h,  the  cistern  which  con- 
pump  and  the  condenser. 
•ime.ctiiig  rods  to  the  crank, 
the  power  of  the  two  en- 
lited.  A,  the  four  throw 
by  the  dotted  lines  running 
e  of  the  cylinders  and  con- 
re  presents  the  steam  ports 
:d,  as  seen  from  the  other 
linders,  and  the  steam  is  let 
the  usual  way.  t,  I,  the  con- 
roru  the  crank  of  the  engine 
jf  the  paddle  wheels- .  The. 
dmilted  through  the  steam 
f,  forces  , the  pistons,  ft,  6, 
steam  is  then  turned  off 
denser  in  the  usual  way, 
acessury  to  describe,  at  the 
be  steam  is  admitted  by 
irt,  g,  between  the  pistons, 
a  forced' up  and  the  other 
■ove  action  is  then  repeated, 
sonhected  to  the  cranks  by 
:.  connecting  rods,  i,  i,  i,  i, 
or  paddle-  wheel  is  sot  in 
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{From  tin:  London  MecbaniciT  ilngmjne.1 

Ox  thk  Pa  actios  of  thus  Blow,  Pine. 
— The  introduction  of  the  use  of  (he  Ms* 
pipe  in  practical  chemistry,  may  bo  re- 
garded almost  in  the  same  light  as  the 
pplication  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  If  the  latter  has 
increased  our  national  resource*,  and  for- 
warded the   interests  of  mechanical  sci. 

,  by  economising  the  labor  and  ex. 
penditure  which  were  formerly  bestowed, 
the  former  lias,  in  like  manner,  advanced 

:ause  of  chemistry,  asd  its  dependent 
sciences,  by  reducing  the  expense  of  fuel, 
lime,  and  material,  which  were  originally 
required  in  qualitative  analysis.  If  the 
mechanic  con  now  produce,  with  com. 
parative  ease  end, expenditure,  an  article 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine,  would  have  required  the 
labor  of  many  weary  days,  ana  the  con- 
sumption of  much  valuable  material, — the 
modern  chemist  can,  with  equal  facility, 
detect  the  constituent  principles  of  a 
body,  which,  before  the  invention  of  the 
blow  pipe,  would  have  called  hi  requisi- 
tion the  unremitting  exertions  of  many 
tedious  nights,  and  the  profuse  employ, 
ment  of  many  rare,  and,  perhaps,  value- 
ble  substances.  In  fact,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  ibis  simple,  yet  invaluable  instru- 
ment, the  modern  chemist  can,  by  his 
parlour  fireside,  and  with  a  common  can. 
die,  perform  those  operations,  to  accom- 
plish which,  the  ancient  and  less  gifted 
philosopher  would  have  been  compeJJ#e> 
to  resort  to  the  unhealthy  atranwlssne-cf 
a  laboratory,  and  (he  continued  poaeg 
over  an  inteusely  active  gse.  The  blfW  . 
pipe,  according  to  Beegpun.  had  tut**.  . 
long  empluyud  in  tbe  arts  by  jewellers,  . 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  solde»n§k  . 
before  it  was  applied  to  the  purpose*  33 
analytical  chemistry  and  wiamUtth. h>v 
a  Swedish  metallurgist,  of  the  aasw  of  . 
Sua],  about  the  year  1738.  Tbi«  utdifj 
dual,  however,  appears  to  have.  1*6  *p. 
written  account  of  tbe  method  which  in- 
adopted  in  the  application  of  this,  uistruj- 
raont.  The  researches  of  Craastedfc 
Bergman,  and  Ualm,  and,  more  recently* 
those  of  Herzelius  and  Faraday.  *sa*e> 
concurred  in  raising  this  instrument! t»*h»  . 
eminent  stulion  of  utility  whish  «  eAjm*. 
sent  enjoys.  In  the  weifcoC BnanUnMan* 
this  subject,  will  be  found  ample  iMfrusV 
lions  for  the  pursuit  of  miaealagipsjl  tut* 
analytical  chemistry ;  and  in  the  "  Chemir 
cal  Manipulations"  of  Dr.  Faraday,  tfe« 
student  will  meet  with  copious  direction* 
for  applying  this  instrument  in  the-  bead* 
ing  and  blowing  of  glass,  in  practical 
chemistry.  For  the  former  purpose,  tun; 
mouth  blow  pipe  poBsessee  undeniable  **■  . 
vantages;  but  for  the  more  UMiguiaf) 
operations  of  :fi»  latter,  the  tableau  up* 
droejBtio,.biuw  pip*  will  bfrtaa-  0*Msfr< 
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nienL  The  advantages  possessed  by  the 
mouth  blow  pipe  over  all  those  instru- 
ments Whose  blast  is  produced  by  artifi- 
cial means,  consists  in  its  portability, 
economy,  and  the  facility  of  immediately 
suspending  or  modifying  the  blast.  "The 
chemist  does  not  pdssess,"  says  Dr.  Fara- 
day, "  a  more  ready,  powerful,  and  gene- 
rally  useful  instrument,  than  the  mouth 
blow  pipe,  and  every  student  should  early 
accustom  himself  to  its  effectual  use  and 
application." 


>p^a 
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The  supply  of  a  continued  stream  of 
air,  is  the  chief  difficulty  which  a  begin- 
ner experiences  in  learning  the  use  of 
this  instrument,  and  this  difficulty  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, not  unfrequently  increased  by 
the  employment  of  a  blow  pipe  with  too 
large  an  orifice,  in  the  first  instance.  The 
following  method  of  constructing,  will,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  be  found  more  ef- 
.  ficacious  than  any  other  hitherto  publish- 
ed, since  I  have,  by  its  means,  succeed- 
ed, m  less  than  half  an  hour,  in  commu- 
nicating the  art  of  blowing  to  a  class  of 
several  persons.  Let  the  pupil  procure 
a  tube  of  glass,  b  e,  about  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  a. 
Let  him  now  thoroughly  heat  the  tube  at 
Cf  about  two  inches  from  the  end,  by  slow- 

S'  turning  it  round  in  the  flame  of  a  can- 
e,  or,  what  is  better,  a  spirit  lamp. 
When  be  finds  that  it  will  yield,  let  htm 
bead  it  gradually  till  it  has  acquired  the 
position  represented  by  fig.  2.  The  part 
d  ii  now  to  be  heated  in  the  same  man- 
aer,  till  it  is  found  soft  enough  to  draw 
out*  when  the  part  e  must  be  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  represented  in  fig.  4,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  point ;  this  point  should 
be  held  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  point 
of  the  flame,  in  order  to  thicken  it,  and 
when  cold  it  is  to  be  ground  away  with  a 
*•>  until  the  manliest  poeejbJe  orifice  is 


|  visible.  The  pupil  will  now  be  possessed 
of  a  blow  pipe  (dg.  3,)  with  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  jet ;  and  if  he  puff  out  his 
checks  to  the  utmost,  and  place  the  end 
b  within  his  lips,  while  the  other  extremity 
is  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  can- 
die,  (fig.  5,)  he  will,  after  a  lew  trials, 
find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  flame 
continually,  and  without  intermission,  hori- 
zontal and  clear.  The  operation  which 
he  will  be  required  to  perform,  in  order 
to  keep  his  cheeks  constantly  distonded, 
notwithstanding  the  escape  from  the  jet, 
cannot  easily  be  described,  but  will  na- 
turally offer  itself  when  the  expenditure 
of  air  is  very  small.  When  the  pupil  has 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  constant  blast 
for  several  minutes,  by  this  means,  he 
may  enlarge  the  aperture  by  degrees, 
practising  between  each  enlargement,  till 
he  finds  he  can  manage  a  blow  pipe  with 
a  large  bore,  when  he  should  purchase 
one  of  brass,  with  nn  ivory  or  tinned 
mouth  piece,  for  general  use. 

Among  the  numerous  hydrostatic  blow 
pipes  which  heve  already  appeared  in 
your  Magazine,  the  pupil  who  wishes  to 
manufacture  his  own  apparatus,  may  as* 
suredly  find  one  which  will  form  a  substi- 
jute  for  the  table  blow  pipe.     I  subjoin  a 

plan  for  one,  which 
may  be  constructed, 
at  a  trifling  expense, 
by  almost  every  stu- 
dent, and  in  situations 
*    where    the    articles 
of  workmanship  re- 
quisite for  the  con- 
struction   of  a  more 
complicated  machine, 
could  not  be  procured . 
a  b  (fig.  6,)  is  a  com- 
mon pail,  about  half  filled  with  water ;  c 
s  a  large  flower  pot,  inserted,  and  fasten- 
ed  in  by  any  convenient  method  ;  d  is  a 
mouth  blow  pipe,  (glass  would  do  on  an 
emergency,)  fastened  in  air  tight,  with  a 
cork  and  lute,  to  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower  pot ;  e  is  a  bent  tube  of 
glass,   or  metal,  terminating  under  the 
mouth  of  the  flower  pot.     When  air  is 
blown  in  from  the  mouth  at  e,  it  rises  into 
the  body  of  the  internal  vessel,  and  dis- 
places the  water,  which,  in  endeavoring 
to  regain  its  level,  forces  out  the  air  from 
the  jet  of  the  blow  pipe,  with  a  force  pro- 
portioned to  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  displaced. 


On  the  Resistance  of  Fluids ;  by  Geo.  W. 
Kxely,  Professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, in  Waterville  College. 

Sia,— I  perceive  in  No.  55  of  the  Journal, 
that  Professor  Wallace  has  announced  a 
new  measure  of  the  resistance  of  a  fluid  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  a  plain  surface 
moving  in  it,  viz  :  That  it  is  as  the  sine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  plane.  Permit  me 
to  state  my  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  old 
doctrine,  that  the  perpendicular  resistance 
is  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  inclination. 
ft  is  well  known  that  the  latter  measure  has 
been  deduced  from  the  alleged  facts  that 
the  number  and  the  force  of  the  resisting 

{•articles  vary  aa  the  sine  of  the  inclination, 
f  it  be  true  that  the  resistance  to  a  plane 


surface  moving  in  a  fluid  is  as  the  number 
of  particles  it  strikes  in  its  course,  and  that 
the  number  of  particles  in  any  indefinitely 
thin  fluid  lamina  is  as  the  area  of  that 

lamina,  (nei- 
ther of  which 
we.  think  Pro- 
fessor W.  will 
deny,)  it  fol- 
lows that,  if 
j)  BD  be  a  sec- 
tion    of     a 
plane  inclin- 
ed to  the  di- 
rection BA  of  its  motion,  and  BP  an  equal 
section  of  an  equal  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  same  direction,  the  number  of  particles 
BD  will  strike  is  to  the  number  that  BF  will 
strike  in  the  same  time,  as  the  parallelo- 
gram ABCD  is  to  the  parallelogram  AEFB ; 
and  the  resistances  are  therefore,  on  this 
account,  as  BG  is  to  BD,  or  as  ihe  sines  of 
the  inclinations  of  the  sections;  the  resist- 
ances to  the  planes  are  of  course  in  the 
same  ratio. 

Now  this  familiar  demonstration  would 
seem  to  settle  the  question ;  but  Professor 
Wallace  argues,  "  that  the  number  of  par- 
ticles striking  the  plane  does  not  depend  on 
the  breadth  of  the  fluid  column  BG  BF,  bat 
on  the  surface  of  the  plane,  because  the 
particles  that  act  on  the  plane  are  those  in 
contact  with  it,  and  therefore  their  number 
is  as  its  superficial  area."    Now,  admitting 
it  to  be  true  that  the  number  of  material 
particles  in  contact  with  the  plane,  at  any 
instant,  us  the  same,  whether  it  he  perpen- 
dienlar  or  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the 
motion,  it  does  not,  we  tlunk,  necessarily 
fellow  that  the  number  of  particles  struck 
in  any  given  time  will  be  the  same.    But 
neither  is  it  evident  that  the  number  of  par- 
ticles in  contact  with  the  plane  is  the  same 
for  every  inclination  of  the  plane.    The 
burden  of  proof,  however,  seems  to  lie  with 
Prof.  W.    He  has  assumed  the  general  phy- 
sical fact  that  the  number  of  particles  in 
contact  with  the  plane,  at  any  instant,  isj 
the  same  for  any  position  of  the  plane,  and 
he  has  deduced  an  inference,  not  formally 
expressed,  indeed,  but  surely  implied,  other- 
wise the  argument  is  worth  nothing,  that 
the  number  of  particles  struck  in  any  given 
time  is  as  the  number  in  contact  with  the 
plane  at  any  instant.    Now  we  think  the 
fact  and  conclusion  may  very  safely  be  de- 
nied, and  it  becomes  Prof.  W.  to  show  that 
they  are  consistent  with  some  hypothesis 
respecting  the  form  and  relative  position  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  a  fluid  body.    In 
any  hypothesis,  we  believe  the  following 
positions  will  be  found  to  hold  : 

*  First  Whether  the  number  of  particles, 
at  any  instant,  in  contact  with  the  plane,  in 
different  positions,  is  the  same,  depends 
wholly  on  the  hypothesis. 
Second.  If  the  number  is  the  same  in 
I  different  positions,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
number  of  fluid  strata  struck  in  any  given 
time,  is  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination. 

Third.  If  the  number  is  not  the  same, 
then  it  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination, 
and  the  number  of  strata  struck  will,  in  any 
given  time,  be  the  same. 

If  Prof.  W.  can  devise  any  hypothesis 
with  which  these  positions  do  not  agree,  wo 
will  allow  he  can  disturb  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  siaee* 

The  wide  difference  between  the  resuke 
of  observation  and  those  of  the  old  theory, 
would  tend  rather  to  dissuade  us  from  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  new,  when  we  coo* 
aider  what  important  physical  circumstan- 
ces are  and  must  be  omitted  in  tie  condi- 
toons.— [Sitttman's  Journal.]  „ 
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The  Railroad  Journal,  is  now  near  the 
clone  of  its  4th  volume,  and  it  may  nut  be 
amiss  to  ask  its  renders,  whether  it  has, 
thus  far,  be rn  of  any  use  to  them  individu- 
ally, or  to  the  cause  it  advocates  i  Has  it 
been  the  medium  of  communication,  to  you, 
at  any  time,  of  valuable  in  formation,  by 
means  of  winch,  the  works  under  your  care, 
or  in  winch  you  may  be  interested,  have 
been  improved,  facilitated,  or  the  expendi- 
ture reduced  I  Has  it  tended  to  disseminate, 
amongst  the  people  generally,  information 
which  will  promote,  and  extend,  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  Internal  Improvement 
throughout  the  country  1  | 

If  you  have  been  at  all  aided,  or  benefit- 
ted by  it— or  if  it  has  exerted  the  least  favor- 
able influence  upon  community,  then  has 
ray  labor  not  teen  in  vmin ;  but  if  neif  Aer  of 
these  have  resulted  front  its  publication, 
then  I  have  indeed  labored  for  naught,  inas. 
much  aa  it  baa  not  only  not  accomplished 
■  the  main  object  of  its '  publication— the  aid 
of  the  came  sf  Internal  Improvement— nor 
yielded  me  a  dollar,  over  and  nbove  its  ex- 
penses, during  the  whole  period  of  its  pub- 
lication ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  other  resources,  to  sustain  it 
thus  far — which  now  induces  me  to  adopt 
new  measures,  and  to  make  one  more  effort 
to  sustain,  it,  which  will,  if  acquiesced  in  by 
its  patrons— and  thus  far  there  has  not  been 


a  dissenting  voice,  amongst  those  with 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  but  all 
have  cheerfully  recommended  the  measure — 
not  only  enable  me  to  increase  its  usefulness 
and  value,  by  devoting  my  whole  time  to  its 
columns — and  at  the  same  time  derive,  at  I 
mutt  hereafter,  if  1  continue  to  publish  it, 
soma  pecuniary  advantage  from  it.  I  stated, 
in  number  26,  that  after  the  close  of  the 
present  volume,  the  work  would  be  reduced 
from  16  to  8  pages  per  number ,-  but  the  ra- 
pid increase,  and  astonishing  progress,  of 
Railroads  in  this  country,  together  with  the 
advice  of  many  of  its  earliest  patrons,  has 
induced  me  to  continue  to  publish  it  in  its 
present  form,  of  sixteen  pages  each  num. 
her — publish  a  greater  amount  of  informa- 
tion, in  relation  to  Hailroada,  Canals,  4sc. 
fee. — nnd  hereafter  to  charge  jSce  dollars  a 
year  for  the  work. 

This  increase  of  price  is  resorted  to  only 
with  a  view  of  sustaining  the  work,  and  en- 
abling me  to  devote  my  whole  attention  to 
it ;  and  that  I  may  do  so,  I  have  relinquish- 
ed other,  and  the  heaviest  part  of  the,  busi- 

sh  in  which  I  have  been  for  many  years 

gaged.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  its  renders 
and  patrons,  who,  if  any,  have  been  benefit- 
ted by  its  publication,  will  not  desert  it,  but 
continue  it  one  year  more,  on  my,  if  not  on 
their  own,  account.  Try  tl  one  year  at  five 
dollars — then — as  many  more  .-is  it  may  de- 

irve.  D.  K.  Minor. 

New-York,  Dec  9,  183.1. 


Snow  os  Railroads. — It  hns  often  been 
urged  against  Railroads,  that  they  would  be 
obstructed  by  snow,  jn  the  northern  States ; 
but  with  what  force  and  truth,  these  objec- 
tions have  been  made,  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  statement,  in  relation  to  the  per. 
formance  of  the  engines  on  the  Boston  snd 
Providence  Railroad. 

The  recent  enow  fell  to  the  depth  of  about 
nine  inches,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad.  On  the  following  day,  two  loco- 
motive engines,  attached,  being  provided 
with  ploughs,  so  constructed  as  to  turn  the 


snow  off  on  either  side,  were  started  from 
Boston,  and  reached  Providence  in  Jite 
hours,  having  met  the  train  from  Hint  city, 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  on  its  way  towards 
Boston,  enabling  the  latter  to  go  through  in 
four  hours,  and  accomplishing  both  pas. 
sages  in  nine  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  morn 
than  niaemileaperhour.  This  experiment 
gives  assurance,  that  no  ordinary  depth  of 
snow  can  obstruct  the  travel  on  this  road, 
more  than  a  few  hours. 

Coa-ronT  to  TaiTiunsr- The  Boston 
and  Providence  Railroad  Company,  have 
furnished  several  of  their  cars  with  small 
cast  iron  stoves,  [in  which  anthracite  coal 
fires  have  been  kept,  during  the  recent  cold 
weather,  affording  a  degree  of  comfort  to 
travellers,  which  goes  far  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections to  journeying  at  thia  inclement  sea- 
son of  the  year.  W*  are  informed  that  all  the 
cars,  on  this  Road,  that  are  sufficiently  largo 
to  admit  of  thia  improvement,  will  be  fitted 
up  in  the  same  manner,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 


South  Carolina  and  Ohio  Kailboad. 
—We  have  had  on  our  table,  for  some  time 
past,  n  pamphlet  with  the  following  title 
page,  viz :  "  Railroad  most  tub  Barks  op 
the  Ohio  to  the  Tide  Waters  or  the 
Carolihas  aed  1>eorou,"  but  a  press  of 
other  matter,  previously  in  hand,  and  nu- 
merous calls  Upon  our  time,  have  prevented 
us  from  Riving  In  it  that  attention  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  deserved;  and  we 
are  now  only  able  to  give  it  a  passing  no. 
tice,  by  wny  of  apology,  for  the  apparent 
want  of  attention  with  which  it  has  been 
treated — and  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  very  interesting  report  which  • 
was  made  by  a  committee,  composed  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Drake,  T.  W.  Bakewsli,  and  John 
S.  Williams,  Esquires,  ton  meeting  of  tho 
citinns  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  15th  of  Ao- 
gust  Inst,  ami  which  we  shall  endtavwr 
to  publish  in  our  next  number,  togsibsr/ 
With  mueb,  other  interesting  matter,  infshjv 
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Hon  to  the  work*  of  internal  improvement 
bow  in  ceurse  of  construction  in  this  couft. 
try. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  this  subject, 
without  giving  our  readers  a  abort  extract 
from  the  report,  and  then,  by< adding  a  few 
remarks,  in  relation  to  the  probable  results 
wjiich  will  naturally  Haw  from  the  comple- 
tion of  this  gram*  scheine-^of  competing 
wish  the  north  lor  the  trade  of  the  Garden 
of  the  World— tie  region  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi. 

The  distance  between  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston,  on  a  straight  line,  is  about  .,00, 
which  would  urobably  require  a  Road  of  700 
miles.  South  Carolina,  however,  has  al- 
ready made  a  Railway,  13a  miles  in  length, 
to  Hamburgh,  on  the  &<.vauuah  River,  op- 
posits  Augusta,  pearly  iu  the  direction  of 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  contemplated  Railroad 
to  Paris,  iu  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  ex. 
actly  in  tne  course  of  Charleston,  (for  the 
construction  of  which  there  are,  in  the  opi. 
uion  of  your  committee*  a  great  many 
weighty  reasons  of  a  local  nature,)  would 
hav#  a  length  of  about  90  miles,  thus  leaving 
but  475  miles  to  complete  this  new  and 
most  important  communication,  between 
the  Ulterior  and  the  sea-board  of  tiie  south. 

The  middle  of  thi*  main  trunk  would  be 
intersected  by  the  projecteed  Railroad  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  via  Lynchburg,  to 
Kuoxviile,  iu  East  Tennessee,  by  which  the 
Old  Dominion  would  acquire  a  new  channel 
of  intercourse  with  her  daughter,  Kentucky; 
and  also  with  several  of  the  States  funned  out 
of  the  North- Western  Territory,  which  was 
once  her  property, — travelling  from  the 
West  to  southern  Virginia,  being  thus  re- 
stored to  tho  route  which  it  took  in  the  in. 
fancy  of  our  settlements. 

By  an  extension  west,  to  Nashville*  of  the 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  aud  Knoxville  Rend, 
ihe  whole  of  central  and  northern  Tennes- 
see would  be  enabled,  with  jjreat  facility,  to 
communicate  with  the  Carolina?  and  Geor- 
gia, by  means  of  the  southern  extremity, 
with  Uie  Slate  of  Ohio,  by  means  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  great  highway 
under  consideration. 

From  the  maritime  terminations,  and  the 
lateral  branches  of  this  extended  trunk,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  or  con- 
tinental connections  which  it  would  estab- 
lish. 

These  would  extend,  both  east  and  west, 
frotu  Cincinnati,  for  several  hundred  miles, 
aud  tbsough  every  intrrvening  northern 
point,  first,  the  Qhio  River  would  connect 
it  with,  western  Virginia  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania—embracing the  valleys  of  the 
tireat  Kenliawa,   Monongaheta,  and   Alle- 

?hany  rivers:  Second,  the  Ohio  aud  Erie 
Jannl,  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  al- 
ready finished;  ihe  Miami  and  Maumet*  Ca. 
jial,  in  progress  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake 
SriiN  uniting  at  Fort  Wayne,  with  Hie  Erie 
nod  Wabash  Canal  of  Indiana :  and  ihe  Mad 
Kiver  and  Sandu»ky  Railroad,  from  Dnyton 
to  the  Lake,  the  execution  of  which  has 
«onMB^nced,  would  connect  it  with  the  en- 
tirecfeau*  of  northern  lakes,  from  the  Falls 
of  Niajfura  to  the  Straights  of  Mackinac,  and 
sven  ursen  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  MiohlgftO*  including  the  eastern  border 
of  Wistomvip  Territory,  north  or  mari- 
time Illinois  an  I  Indiana,  the  whole  of 
Michigan  Territory,  a  part  of  Uppej  Ca- 
jiada,  and. the  ceMre  and  northern  decli. 
*ity  ofOkio ;  Third,  tits  Wabash  and  Erie 
•Canal,  jasi  mentioned,  *nd  jths  Railroad 
mi  Lawrencehurg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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would  carry  its  advantages  into  the  depths 
of  Indiana :  Fourth,  the  Ohio  River  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  Mississippi  would  connect 
it,  beneficially,  with  south  and  west  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  immense  extent  of  unset- 
tied  territory  watered  by  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers.  Thus  the  pro- 
posed main  trunk,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Charleston,  would  resemble  an  immense 
horizontal  tree,  extending  iu  roots  through, 
or  iuto,  ten  States,  and  a  vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  territory,  in  the  northeru  inte- 
rior of  the  Union,  while  its  branches  would 
wind  through  half  as  many  populous  States 
}  on  the  soutuern  sea-board. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that,  by  the  con- 
struction of  less  than  600  miles  of  Railroad, 
Charleston  would  become  more  easy  of  ac 
cess  to  the  Valley  of  Ohio,  than  either  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  she  nvould  have  a  direct  connexion 
with  ail  the  numerous  Roads,  and  Canals, 
and  Rivers,  west  of  the  Alleghaniea— an 
event  which,  if  realized,  and  we  doubt  not, 
will  place  her,  and  the  State,  of  which  she  is 
the  commercial  emporium,amongstthe  most 
flourishing  in  the  Union.  But  South  Carolina 
will  not  be  the  only  Atlantic  State  benefitted 
by  its  construction.  Its  branches  will  reach 
Savannah,  in  Georgia,  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina,  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  from 
Abingdon,  down  the  Valley  of  Roanoke,  to 
connect  with  the  Portsmouth  aud  Roanoke 
Railroad,  now  rapidly  progressing;  and 
also,  if  the  citizens  of  Richmond  are  awake 
to  their  own  interest,  another  branch  will 
find  its  way  up  the  Valley  of  James  River, 
to  connect  with  and  intercept  the  northern- 
most  branch,  which  will  eventually  termi- 
nate  in.  the. most  enterprising,  or  Monumen- 
tal City  of  Baltimore. 

However  visionary  the  project  of  a  Rail- 
road, from  (Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
may*  appear  to  the  thousands  who  do  nut 
take  time  to  estimate  the  coming  greatness 
of  this  country,  and  the  importance  of  such 
avenues  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the 
most  enterprising  people  in  the  world,  we 
not  only  believe  it  feasible  aud  probable,  but 
also  deem  it  necessary,  and  as  sure  of  ulti- 
mate accomplishment,  together  with  all  the 
appendages,  at  its  southern  extremity,  hew- 
in  enumerated,  as  we  do  that  the  population 
of  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
will  increase,  or  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  will  continue  to  raise  cotton. 

It  is  indeed  now,  or  will  soon  be,  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  open  a  great  thoroughfare 
between  those  valleys  and  the  Southern  At- 
lantic States,for  their  mutual  accommodation 
— as  the  intercourse  between  them  will  neces- 
sarily greatly  increase,  aud  become  too  great 
to  submit  to  its  present  circuitous  routes  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  a  fortu- 
nate move,  and  a  happy  omen  for  its  suc- 
cess, that  Cincinnati,  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  and  destined  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  project,  has  spoken  up- 
on the  subject,  in  a  manner  which  insures 
her  future  devotion  and  support. 
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Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Director*  to  the  Stockholders  of  the  Haiti- 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 

The  time  has  again  arrived,  when  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  President  and  Direct- 
ors to  lay  before  the  stockholders,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  another  official  year.    During 
this  pefiod,  the  main  stem  of  the  road  has 
been  completed  to  a  point  opposite  the  town 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  aud  the  branch  to  Wash- 
ington has  been  opened  for  general  travel. 
Various  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  machinery  and  motive  power;  and  ad- 
ditional views  have  been  suggested  by  the 
changing    circumstances    and    increasing 
ramiacations  of  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements now  prosecuting  in  all  direc- 
tions throughout  the  country.    The  purpose 
of  the  present  report  will  be  to  present  tuese 
various  matters  in  order  and  in  detail. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  the 
graduation  of  the  main  stem,  between  the 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper's  Ferry,  was 
drawiag  to  a  close ;  and  soon  after,  the  dif- 
ficult passes  of  the  Potomac,  undertaken  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
and   the  intermediate  portions,  let  out  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  were  simultaneous. 
iy  completed.    All  possible  expedition  was 
used   in   laying  down  the  rails,  and  by  the 
1st  of  December,  1834,  the  entire  line,  from 
Baltimore  to  the  eastern  abutment  of  Wa- 
ger's Bridge,  opposite  the  town  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  was  opened,  with  appropriate  for- 
mality, for  general  use.     The  machinery, 
necessary    to  facilitate  the  transit  of  flour 
and  other  produce  from  the  Canal  to  the 
Railroad,  was  at  once  erected,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the   business  of  the  Company, 
which  immediately  followed,  even  exceed- 
ed the  anticipations  that  had  been  previous- 
ly formed,  and  called  for  every  exertion  to 
iurnish  the  requisite  means  of  transporta- 
tion.      Notwithstanding    the    difficulties, 
which  at  all  times  attend  the  diversion  of 
trade   into  new  channels — the  temporary 
and  most  inconvenient  location  of  the  place 
of  transit,  the  great   height  between  the 
Railroad   and  Canal,   the    want  of  proper 
shelter,   the  contracted  space  allowed   for 
labor  and  handling,  where  the  Canal,  the 
Railroad  and  the  Turnpike  are  all  crowded 
into  a  width  of  less  than  one  hundred  feet, 
and  the  unavoidable  delays  in  forwarding 
to    Baltimore,    which    occasionally    took 
place,— notwithstanding  all  this,  tiie  busi- 
ness done  from  Harper's  Ferry  continued 
steadily  to  increase;  and  although  the  to- 
tal  amount  was  necessarily  divided  with 
the  magnificent  Canal  along  side,  yet  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  every  reasm  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  portion  that  was  given 
to  the  Railroad.    This  state  of  things  has 
con  tinned  up  to  the  present  time,  during  the 
business  seasons,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that   it  will  not  be  permanent. 
The   Board   must  here  acknowledge  how 
much  is  due  to  the  liberal  policy  of  those  of 
the  merchants  of  Baltimore  to  whom  the 
new  trade  has  been  directed,  and  who  a  re  en - 
titled  alike  to  the  thanks  of  the  Comp.my  and 
the  community,  for  the  efforts  which  thev 
have  made  to  render  this  marhet  popular 
and  attractive,  in  those  sections  of  country, 
where, hitherto,  it  has  been  but  little  known. 

Various  circumstances  prevented  the 
Board,  for  some  time,  from  taking  meas- 
ures to  connect  the  main  stem  with  the 
Railroad  of  the  Winchester  and  Potomac 
Company.  They  finally  determined,  how- 
ever, to  construct  a  substantial  viaduct 
across  the  Potomac,  on  the  prolonged  trace; 
erf  th*  Winchester  road,  and  capabls  of  prr- 
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with  their  usual  trains,  to  which  the  pres- 
ent bridge  is  wholly  incompetent.  Con* 
tracts  for  this  purpose  have  already  been 
entered  into,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
viaduct  n*ill  be  completed  early  in  the  en- 
suing sum  titer.  The  piers,  six  in  number, 
with  the  abutments,  will  be  of  undressed 
masonry,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 
Its  entire  length,  including  the  portion  cros- 
sing the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  will 
be  830  feet.  When  a  permanent  connec- 
,  tion  h  formed  between  the  main  stem  and 
the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad,  the 
Board  will,  after  the  experience  of  a  few 
weeks,  be  enabled  to  determine,  better  than 
at  preseut,  upon  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  to  accommudate,  to  the  greatest  ad. 
vantage,  both  the  trade  which,  descending 
the  Canal,  may  be  bound  for  Baltimore, 
and  that  which  may  be  intended  for  the 
same  market  from  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

The  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  the 
souiaei  a  abutment  of  the  river  viaduct,  and 
la  the  graduation  of  their  road  through  the 
town  of  H:irp?r's  Ferry.  It  is  expected 
that  the  entire  line,  from  Winchester  to 
the  river,  will  be  in  readiness  for  use  dur- 
ing the  present  year;  so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  there  will  be  an  uninterrupted  Rail- 
road communication  between  Winchester 
and  Bihimore,  a  distance  of  112  .miles, 
oa  the  most  direct  route  to  the  cotton  grow* 
ing  districts  of  Tennessee  and  the  South 
West— pointing  towards  the  great  Nash- 
ville and  New-Orleans  Railroad,  and  aim- 
ing at  very  near  the  centre  of  the  James 
River  and  Kenhawa  improvements.  The 
extension  of  the  Railroad  from  Winchester 
to  Staunton  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure to  Baltimore  a  large  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  great  valley  and  the  vast  re- 
gion that  lies  beyond  its  western  boundary. 

The  views  heretofore  expressed  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness that  would  be  created  by  the  Road 
along  its  course,  have  been  fully  realized ; 
and  there  is  daily  evidence  that  its  advan- 
tages are  not  confined  to  its  termini  alone, 
as  wa$  once  supposed  would  be  the  case, 
but  that  these  a  J  vantages  will  extend  to 
the  country  on  either  side*  The  increase 
of  the  receipts  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment is  the  best  criterion'by  which  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  work,  as  well  to  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  stockholders;  and  by  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  proper  officer  it  will  be 
found  that  the  receipts  of  the  present  year, 
exceed  those  of  the  last  year  by  the  sum  of 
$37,931.62,  while  the  expenses  have  only 
increase)  $2J,341.9B  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  gross  revenue  of  the  y«ar  end- 
ing October  1st,  1835,  is  263,363.10;  the 
expenses  for  the  same  period  are  $156,904. 
39,  leaving  a  nett  revenue  of  $107,163.71. 

Of  the  expenses  of  transportation,  a  very 
large  portion  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
four  inclined  planes  at  Parr's  Ridge.  When 
the  main  stem  was  originally  located,  it 
was  designed  to  pursue  the  only  plan  then 
known,  and  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
ridge  by  means  of  stationary  engines ;  aad, 
.in  the  mean  time,  horse  power  was  used  as 
the  mo<?t  economical  within  certain  limits. 
6ince  then,  however,  the  performances  of 
the  locomotive  engines,  built  by  the  Cora- 
pan  v.  have  proved  that  it  i3  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  construct  a  Railroad  across  Parr's 
Ridge,  upon  which  locomotive  engines  with 
their  usual  trains,  may  pass  in  either  di- 
rection, without  the  assistance  of  stationa- 
ry power,  being  aided,  when  necessary,  by 
extra  locomotives,  kept  on  the  section  for 
the  purpose.  The  great  saving,  both  in 
time  and  expense,  which  will  result  from.  | 
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the  change  thug  suggested  by  the  recent 
improvements  of  the  machinery  of  Rail- 
roads, has  made  the  relocation  of  the  Road 
at  the  Ridge  a  prominent  subject  of  consid- 
eration with  the  Board,  and  it  wilt  be  one 
of  the  objects  claiming  their  early  at  ten. 
tion. 

Among  the  items  of  expenditure,  that  of 
repairs  upon  the  main  stem  has  been  a 
heavy  one,  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  these 
repairs  relate  to  the  rail  track  alone,  the 
masonry,  upon  recent  inspection,  having 
required  but  a  trifling  renewal  of  the  point- 
ing here  and  there,  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
the  day  it  was  completed,  and  the  gradua- 
tion generally  requiring  but  liitle  attention 
to  keep  it  in  good  order.  In  the  outset  of 
the  undertaking,  the  costliness  of  the  Eng- 
lish rail  prevented  its  being  adopted ;  so 
that,  without  any  thing  to  guide  them,  the 
Board  of  Directors  had  to  experiment  upon 
such  materials  as  were  at  hand.  The 
wooden  string  piece  and  slipper,  with  a 
plate  rail  of  sty  by  5-8  inches,  were  first 
laid  down;  then  stone  blocks  were  substi. 
tuted  in  place  of  the  wooden  sleeper;  then 
the  log  rail  was  used ;  and  then  the  con- 
tinuous stone  string  piece  was  devised  and 
considered  as  the  perfection  of  the  system. 
Experience  proved  that  of  these  four  modes, 
the  first  was  decidedly  the  best,  and  the 
last,  decidedly  the  worst,  of  all.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  when  it  is  consid- 
ered too,  that  in  the  haste  of  construction, 
indifferent  timber  had  often  to  be  used,  and, 
sometimes,  even  laid  down  green  from  the 
adjacent  woods,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  item  of  repairs  should  be  Consid- 
erable. Great  care,  however,  is  now  taken 
to  employ  none  but  the  best  materials  in 
renewing  the  unsound  portions  of  the  Rail- 
way, so  as  to  reduce,  before  long,  this  item 
to  its  minimum. 

Another,  item  of  expenditure,  which  the 
Board  hope, will  be  but  temporary,  grows 
out  of  the  necessity  of  either  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  steam  from  the  Point  of 
Rocks  to  Harper's  Ferry,  or  building  a 
board  fence  along  a  portion  of  the  distance, 
between  the  Railroad  and  Canal,  so  as  to 
hide  the  Locomotive  Engine  from  the  hor- 
ses tracking  boats  on  the  towing  path. 
The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
upon  which  the  agreement  with  the  Canal 
Company  for  the  construction  of  the  Rail- 
road to  Harper's  Ferry  was  based,  contain- 
ed  a  clause  to  the  above  effect,  inserted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Canal  Company,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  noise  and  un- 
wonted sight  of  the  e nginea,  would  alarm 
the  horses  and  occasion  accidents.  The 
erection  of  the  board  fence,  which  would 
make  the  Railroad  a  great  ditch  for  the 
snow  and  wash  from  the  hills,  being  out  of 
the  question,  the  Board  having  been  oblig- 
ed to  dispense  with  the  use  of  steam,  and 
keep  up  a  stock  or  horses  for  the  distance 
in  question.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Canal  Company  will  consent  to  remove 
the  restriction  here  alluded  to,  inasmuch 
as  the  experience  of  the  transportation  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where 
steam  and  horses  have  been  long  used  at 
the  Same  time,  and  are  constantly  meeting 
on  adjacent  tracks,  shows  the  objection  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  danger  to  be  imag- 
inary. While  on  this  subject,  the  Board 
cannot  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass,  with- 
out stating  that  the  kindest  feeling  pre- 
vails between  the  two  companies,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  liberal  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Canal  Company  in  the  construction 
of  that  part  of  the  viaduct  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry which  crosses  the  Canal.  ^ 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  last  an- 
nual report,  the  itoard  of  Dircctois  caused 
that  portion  of  the  Washingtw  branch, 
I  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  (o  be  put 
under  contract  as  far  as  the  city  boundary  ; 
and  upon  the  meeting 'of  Congress,  they 
made  application  to  tirat  body  id  remove 
the  restnciion  confining  them  to  the  lines 
of  the  streets  as  laid  down  in  the  city  plat.  • 
This  was  not  granted  until  the  close  of  the 
session  ;  and  me  negotiation  with  the  cor- 
porate authorities  of  Washington,  in  order 
to  tir  |he  precise  route,  although  facilita- 
ted by  the  in  in  the  most  liberal  and  friend- 
ly mauoer,  having  created  a  still  further 
delay,  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  spring 
that  the  contractors  could  commence  opet* 
ations  within  the  city.  Notwithstanding 
however,  the  entire  line  from  the  main 
stem  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was  for. 
mally,  and  with  suitable  ceremonies,  open* 
ed  for  travel  on  the  25th  of  August,  a  pur. 
tion  f»f  it,  as  far  as  Biadensburgh,  having 
been  in  use  from  the  20th  July  previous. 

In  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
corporation  of  Washington,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  road  shall  be  extended  across  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  passing  into 
Missouri-street,  reach  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  at  the  Basin  on  Sixth. street. 
This  wouid  have  been  done  at  the  same 
time  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  but  for  the 
want  of  authority  to  pass  over  a  public  re- 
servation lying  in  the  route.  As  soon  as 
this  difficulty  is  removed,  the  stipulation 
above  mentioned  will  be  complied  with. 
#  The  natural  obstacles  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Washington  branch,  have  been 
unusually  great,  owing  tp  its  course  lying 
at  right  angles  with  the  direction  or  the 
streams;  occasioning  heavy  cuts  and  em- 
bankments alternately  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  distance.  In  all  ca«e*,  viaducts 
of  plain  vet  solid  masonry  haveVen  built; 
and,  in  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  rails,  the 
experience  acquired  on  the  main  stem  bas 
been  referred  to,  with  a  view  of  making  it 
as  perfect  as  practicable.  It  is  hignly 
gratifying  to  the  Board,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  the  cost  for  graduation, 
-masonry,  and  construction  of  tbt  branch, 
allowing  for  the  expense  of  laying  down  It 
second  track  of  rails,  will  fall  short  of  thfc 
original  estimate  upon  which  it  was  under- 
taken about  $60,000.  The  great  viaduct 
across  the  Patapsco  falls  also  within  the 
estimate,  including  all  attendant  expenses. 
The  obelisk,  erected  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, is  a  memorial,  placed  there  at  his 
own  expense,  by  the  able  and  enterprising 
contractor,  John  M'Cartney,  of  his  connec- 
tion with  a  work  tfhicb  is,  as  yet,  the  most 
extensive  of  its  kind  in  this  country.' 

Nineteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  the  Sav- 
age Railroad  diverges  from  the  Washing, 
ton  branch,  and  lend 3  to  the  Savage  Foe* 
tory,  and  to  most  valuable  quarries  of  gran- 
ite in  the  neighborhood.  The  Company. 
by  which  it  was  made,  was  incorporated 
at  tht  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
tbey  have  prosecuted  their  work  with  com* 
mend  able  zeal  and.  efficiency.  It  is  now 
nearly  finished  as  far  as  the  factory,  and 
will  soon  add,  not  inconsiderably,  to  the ' 
business  of  the  branch* 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Washington 
road,  the  travelling  between  the  two  cities 
has  greatly  exceeded  that  which  the  stage* 
and  other  modes  of  conveyance  formerly  ac- 
commodated at  the  same  season.  The  av^ 
erage,  at  this  time,  is  about  two  hundrei 
persons  per  diem;  and  it  is  found  1  hat 
numbers,  to  the*  south  of  Washington,  wb+ 
formerly  came  to  Baltimore  by  the  Bay 
routs,  now  ascend  the  Potofe*  tad  mtkt 
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use  of  the  Railroad.  The  Board  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  results  of  the 
Washington  branch  will  fully  justify  the 
policy  of  taking  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  on  account  of  the  Company. 

The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is 
stow  performed  by  the  Locomotive  Engines, 
in  about  two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  near  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
When  the  portion  of  the  main  stem  com- 
mon to  the  Washington  branch,  between 
the  first  intersection  with  the  Turnpike 
ttoad  and  the  Deep  Cut,  shall  be  made  less 
•curved  than  at  present,  which  is  contem- 
plated, and  can  be  easily  effected,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  time  of  making  the 
journey  will  be  brought  within  the  limit  of 
two  hours,  as  originally  proposed. 

As  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  deep 
cuts,  there  is  but  a  single  track  of  rails  on 
the  Branch  Road.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board,  however,  to  take  steps  to  lay 
down  the  second  track  in  time  to  accom- 
modate the  now  daily  increasing  travel  and 
transportation. 

The    increased  and  rapidly  increasing 
operations  of  the  Company  have  rendered  it 
-necessary  to  add  largely  to  its  real  estate, 
faith    in  Baltimore    and  in  Washington. 
The  Mount  Clare  depot,  containing  ten 
ucres,  and  presented  to   the  Company  by 
the  Ulc  James  Carroll,  Esquire,  having 
been   found,  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  Road, 
%o  which  it  is  appropriated,  the  Board  have 
recently  purchased  about  1 1   acres  of  the 
ground  lying  south  of,  and  binding  on  Pratf- 
atreer,  and  immediately  east  of,  and  ad- 
joining to  this  property,  by  which  the  en- 
tire quantity  owned  by  the  Company  there, 
u  increased  to  about  21   acres  of  land. 
Squares  No.  713  and  632,  and  the  half  of 
square  No.  574,  have  also  been  purchased 
in  Washington,   for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  depot  and  other  necessary  accoraj 
modations  in  that  city,  as  has  also  been  a 
lot  on  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  the  angle 
where  the  Railroad  intersects  it.    On  the 
latter  property  there  is'  erected  a  conveni- 
ent three  story  brick  house,  now  occupied 
aw  a  ticket  office,  and  also  a  commodious 
car-house.    The   wants   of  the  Company 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
foundry  at  the  Mount  Clare  depot,  and  to 
appropriate  for  a  boiler  shop  the  car-house 
first  built  there.    An  engine  house,  with 
accommodations  for  nine  engines,  has  been 
erected  upon  an  improved  and  satisfactory 
plan — a  large  car-house,  of  wood,  contain- 
ing three  tracks  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  length,  has  also  been  built,  and  ano- 
ther, of  brick,  two  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long,  is  now  in  progress,  as  is  also  a  new 
sraithery  and  repairing  shop.    When  the 
number  and  value  of  the  passenger  cars,  be- 
longing to  the  Company,  are  considered, 
these  arrangements  for   their  safety  and 
preservation,  will  not  be  thought  super- 
fluous. 

Am  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the 
Water  Company,  for  an  ample  supply  of 
water  at  the  Mount  Clare  depot,  where  the 
well  water  was  found  to  produce  a  deposit 
injurious  to  the  boilers  of  the  engines.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  for  water 
stations  along  the  line  of  the  Washington 
branch,  and  on  the  main  stem,  and  perma- 
nent and  convenient  fixtures  are  now  being 
greeted  at  the  proper  points,  to  secure,  at 
all  times,  a  prompt  and  ample  supply. 


'  With  the  machinery  and  motive  power 
employed  by  the  Company,  there  is  every 
tcasoa  to  be  satigfled;  and  {he  results  fcof 


experience  confirm  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  the  belief,  that  the  engines  used  by  them, 
differing  as  they  do  essentially  from  the 
English  engine,  are  not  only  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  curves  of  the  main  stem,  but  are 
more,  powerful,  with  equal  velocity,  on  the 
comparatively  straight  and  level  branch 
road  to  Washington.  The  principle  of 
these  engines  has  been  fully  explained  in 
former  reports.  Numerous  improvements 
in  the  details  of  construction,  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  aiming  at  sim- 
plicity and  durability;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  results,  which 'are  now  daily 
furnished  on  the  Washington  branch,  will, 
before  long,  give  the  constructors  of  the 
Company's  engines  the  same  advantages, 
which  the  experience  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Road  has  afforded  in  the  work- 
shops of  England.  The  anthracite  coal 
continues  to  be  the  only  fuel  employed,  and 
is  found  to  be  far  preferable  to  any  other. 
The  heat  is  intense — the  fire  requires  re- 
plenishing but  seldom — no  smoke  is  emit- 
ted, and  no  sparks  are  produced,  to  the>  peril 
of  the 'clothes  of  passengers,  baggage  or 
merchandize.  Neither  is  it  observed  that 
the  fire  bars  are  less  durable,  or  require  re- 
newing oftener,  than  in  engines  where 
either  wood  or  coke  is  used. 

[Here  follow  three  paragraphs,  which 
were  inserted  in  our  last  number.] 

When  thus  adverting  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  the 
locomotive  engines  of  the  Company,  it 
would  HI  become  the  Board  to  omit  paying 
a  tribute  of  meriied  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Phineas  Davis,  the  lamented  individual 
who  so  largely  contributed  to  the  results 
here  indicated.  On  the  27th  of  September 
last,  he,  having  completed  a  new  engine, 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  of  trying  it, 
to  take  his  numerous  workmen  on  a  visit 
to  Washington.  On  his  return,  the  engine 
striking  the  end  of  a  rail,  which  the  break- 
ing of  the  iron  chair  had  permitted  to  get 
out  of  alignment,  it  was  thrown  off  the 
track,  and  being  at  the  time  on  the  tender, 
he  was  dashed  forward  against  the  engine, 
and  instantaneously  killed.  No  other  per- 
son was  injured. 

Phineas  Davis  was  the  first,  who  con- 
structed an  engine,  capable  of  being  used 
on  the  Road,  in  which  anthracite  fuel  was 
successfully  employed.  With  untiring  pa- 
tience, he  bore  disappointment  after  disap- 
pointment; and  the  eminent  and  splendid 
results,  which  ultimately  rewarded  his  ef- 
forts, are  ample  testimonials  of  his  genius, 
and  will  identify  his  name,  most  honorably, 
with  that  great  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, which  is  yet  to  work  so  many 
and  such  important  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions of  society.  Of  a  quick  and  clear  con- 
ception, in  matters  relating  to  his  profes- 
sion, he  possessed  a  calm  discriminating 
judgment.  The  warmth  and  energy  of  in- 
ventive talent  were  tempered  by  a  prudent 
foresight  and  great  practical  skill.  He 
seldom,  therefore,  took  a  step,  which  was 
not  a  secure,  one;  and  the  success  of  his 
suggestions,  when  put  into  practice,  gave 
them,  from  the  first,  almost  the  same  weight 
as^f  they  had  been  the  dicta  of  experience. 
His  private  worth  and  unassuming  man- 
ners, were  not  less  remarkable,  than  his 
rare  abilities.  The  Board  deeply  regret 
his  loss,  and  hold  bis  memory  in  sincere 
and  respeotful  consideration. 

The  eight  wheeled  passenger  cars,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report,  have  been 
fully  tested,  both  on  the  Washington  branch 
and  on  the  main  stem ;  and  are  found  to 
combiuc  safety,  convenience,  ease  of  mo- 
I  tion,  and  economy.    They  are  considered 
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far  p re fe table  to  the  common  four  wheele" 
cars  in  all  these  particulars,  and  have  been 
permanently  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
same  plan  has  been  applied  to  the  burden 
cars,  with  equally  favorable  results. 

The  machinery,  generally,  of  the  Com- 
pany, ha*  been  much  improved  during  the 
past  year.  The  casting  of  the  wheels  has 
been  brought  to  a  perfection  which  removes 
all  fear  of  accident  from  their  breaking, 
even  at  the  highest  velocities.  The  re- 
volving platforms,  invented  by  John  Elgar, 
and  used  at  the  Mount  Clare  depot  engine 
house,  are  superior  to  any  heretofore  con- 
structed. The  present  brakes  for  passen- 
ger cars,  suggested  by  Evan  Thomas,  have 
proved  most  efficient  and  durable.  A  new 
form  of  blowing  apparatus,  combined  with. 
a  contrivance  for  heating  the  water  before 
it  is  pumped  into  the  boilers,  has  been  in- 
vented by  Ross  Winans,  and  has  produced 
increased  efficiency.  In  fine,  the  Board 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  of  the  po- 
licy of  having  their  machinery  manufac- 
tured in  the  shops  of  the  Company,  where 
suggestions,  growing  out  of  the  experience 
afforded  on  the  road,  can  at  once  oe  made 
available. 

The  number  of  locomotive  engines  now 
in  use  is  seven,  of  passenger  cars  forty-four, 
of  which  twenty-live  are  on  eight  wheels* 
and  of  burthen  cars  one  thousand  and 
seventy-eight,  of  which  fortv-eight  are^on 
eight  wheels. 

The  necessity  ot  providing  for  the  punc 
tual  payment  ot  the  interest  on  the  loan 
made  to  construct  the  Washington  branch, 
together  with  a  determination  to  pay  off 
the  arrears  of  interest  on  loans  made  to  an* 
ticipate  » instalments,  during  the  construc- 
tion of  "the  main  stem,  have  obliged  the 
Board  to  postpone,  heretofore,  the  payment 
of  *  dividends.  The  completion  of  the 
Washington  branch,  however,  now  enables 
the  Board  to  commence,  and  to  continue, 
without  interruption,  the  payment  of  semi 
annual  dividends.  And  after  carrying 
$75,000  to  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss,  to 
make  good  deterioration  of  the  Railway 
and  machinery,  they  have  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  one  and*  a  half  per  cent,  for  the 
list  six  months. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  advert  to  their  relations  with  other  works 
of  internal  improvements,  and  to  present 
such  views  witn  respect  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
■as  have  been  suggested  during  the  past 
year.  Plans  which,  not  long  since,  would 
nave  been  considered  as  Jane  if ul  chimeras, 
are  hourly  assuming  the  shape  of  effective 
undertakings ;  and  rapid  as  have  been  the 
strides  taken  in  the  improvement  of  Rail- 
roads and  their  machinery,  the  possibility 
of  much  greater  perfection  is  now  even  more 
fully  admitted  than  it  was  in  they  earliest 
periods  of  the  system.  A  Railroad  which 
is  constructed  in  an  old  community,  and 
that  passes  through  a  densely  peopk-c  re- 
gion, may  have  its  fortunes  foretold  to  it 
in  the  outset:  but  one  whose  course  lies 
through  a  new  land,  teeming  with  all  the 
elements  of  agricultural  and  commercial 
greatness,  which  connects  immense  rivers 
flowing  in  opposite  directions,  whose  rich 
valleys  have  been,  but  recently,  in  compari- 
son, laid  open  to  the  full  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, such  a  Railroad  is  found,  at  each  step 
of  its  progress,  involved  in  new  relations, 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  predict  results 
which  future  circumstances  can  alone  de- 
termine. 

Soon  after  the  publicatipn  of  the  last  ?a- 
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nual  report,  application  was  made  to  the 
Board,  on  behalf  of  a  large  and  highly  re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  requesting  that  an  engineer  might 
be  deputed  to  examine  the  country  between 
that  city  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  a  point  not  far 
below  Harper's  Ferry.  .  The  Board  accord, 
ingiy  directed  B.  H.  La  trope,  Esq.,  then 
assistant  engineer  in  the  Company's  em- 
ployment, to  perform  the  required  service ; 
and  he  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  pro- 
posed route,  with  a  survey  of  part  of  it, pass- 
ing through  Hagerstown,  leaving  Boons- 
borough  to  the  north,  and  descending  the 
valley  of  Israel's  Creek  to  the  Potomac. 
The  entire  distance  was  about  45  miles,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  found  to  be 
extremely  favorable,  and  the  average  cost 
per  mile  for  a  single  track  was  estimated  at 
810,000.  One  inclined  plane  was  found 
to  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  rapid  rise 
from  (he  margin  of  the  Potomac  towards  the 
summit  level.  No  steps  have  yet  been  ta- 
ken in  the  prosecution  of  this  road :  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that,  before  long,  a  com- 
munication between  Baltimore  and  Cham- 
bersburg,  by  the  proposed  route,  will  be  ef- 
fected. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  Baltimore  and 
Port  Deposit  Railroad  Company,  whose 
work  unites  with  the  main  stem  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  have  com- 
menced active  operations,  and  the  gradua- 
tion, as  far  as  the  Gunpowder  River,|is  un- 
derstood to  be  nearly  completed.    It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  Road  will  be  finished  to 
Havrc-de-Grace  during  the  ensuing  year. 
By  the  same  time,  the  Railroad  now  being 
constructed  from  Wilmington  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, will  also  be  ready  for  use;  as 
also  the  Oxford  and  Cecil  Railroad,  which 
unites  with  the  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposit 
Road  at  the  village  of  Port  Deposit,  after  | 
passing  through  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Should  the  Railroad  from  Wash- 
ington to  Philadelphia,  and  that  now  in 
progress  across  New- Jersey,  be  completed, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will 
soon  be  the  case,  there  will  then  be  an  un- 
interrupted line  of  Railroad  communication 
between  New-York  and  Washington  City. 
FromWashington  to  Potomac  Creek  ^team- 
boats  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  to 
furnish  the  means  of  conveyance  for  some 
time :  but  Irom  Potomac  Creek,  the  Rail- 
road to  Fredericksburg,  and  from  thence  to 
Richmond,  thence  to  Petersburg,  and  thence 
to  the  Roanoke,  will  prolong  the  system 
southwardly,  parallel  to  the  seaboard.    Of 
this  route  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
branch  Road  to  Washington  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  links.  -  To  the  west- 
ward, the  mam  stem  of  the  Road  is  already 
at  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  great  na- 
tural highways  to  the  West  and  Southwest, 
where  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  unite 
their  waters.    The  extension  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland,  will 
afford  an  early  and  efficient  means  of  ap- 
proach towards  the  West ;  while  the  Win- 
chester and  Potomac  Railroad,  now  nearly 
completed,  and  the  Winchester  and  Staun- 
ton Railroad,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  will  be  undertaken  before  long, 
will  carry  the  system  from  Baltimore  into 
the  heart  pf  Virginia,  and  to  within  sixty 
t  miles  of  Pattonsburg,  on  the  line  of  the 
'  James  River  and  Kenawha  Railroad:  to 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Winchester  and  Staunton  Railroad,  both  of 
which  events  may  be  considered  as  not  re- 
mote, there  will  be  but  sixty  miles  of  Rail- 
road, in  addition,  to  make,  over  a  favorable 


country,  to  complete  a  Railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  western  waters. 

Looking  still  further  forward  in  this  di- 
rection, and  warranted  by  circumstances 
that;give  probability  to  what  would,  not 
long  since,  have  been  considered  as  moral- 
ly, if  not  physically,  impossible,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  route  above  indicated  affords 
a  very  direct  and  feasible  means  of  forming 
a  connection  with  the  New-Orleans  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  and  thus  perfecting  a 
great  chain  of  internal  improvements  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
From  Pattonsburg,  on  the  James  River,  to 
Salem,  passing  near  Lexington  and  Fin- 
castle,  the  great  valley  presents  a  good  lo- 
cation lor  a  Railroad ;  and  the  passage  o( 
the  Alleghany  chain,  to  the  waters  of  New 
River,  near  Christiansburg,  it  is  under- 
stood, offers  no  difficulties  which  may  not 
be  easily  overcome  without  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary power.  Ascending  first  the  valley 
of  New  River,  and  then  the  ravine  of  one 
of  its  tributaries  in  a  southwest  direction, 
there  is  but  a  short  distance,  and  a  low 
summit,  intervening  between  the  sources 
of  the  Hols  ton,  on  which  is  situated  Knox. 
ville,  East  Tennessee,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  not  far  above  the  point 
where  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers  uni- 
ting form  the  Tennessee  River.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  Road  down  the  Tennessee 
valley  to  Decatur,  would  unite  it  with  the 
Tuscumbia  Railroad  now  in  operation,  and 
complete  a  line  'which  must  certainly  be 
intersected  by  the  Railroad  from  New-Or- 
leans.to  Nashville^  It  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble that  before  long  a  Railroad  will  be  made 
up  the  Tennessee  valley,  towards  Knox- 
ville,  on  the  route  itere  indicated.  To  those 
who  doubt  the  completion  of  the  communi- 
cation thus  pointed  out,  no  better  answer 
can  be  given  than  to  refer  to  the  New-Or- 
leans and  Nashville  Railroad ;  which,  from 
being,  a  brief  space  since,  a  mere  specula- 
tion, is  now  under  contract,  with  every 
prospect  of  early  completion.  If,  in  place 
of  the  route  here  indicated,  the  lower  route, 
from  the  Roanoke,  through  the  alluvial 
country,  to  New-Orleans,  should  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  Railroad  connection  of  the  North 
and  South,  the  Washington  branch,  instead 
of  the  main  stem,  will  receive  the  travel 
and  transportation,  so  that  the  Company 
will,  in  any  case,  derive  a  full  share  of  the 
benefits  of  the  undertaking. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  jhe  Board  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  true  interest 
of  Baltimore,  and. of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
lay  in  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland,  and  the 
continuation,  beyond  that  point,  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling,  so  as  to  effect  that  communica- 
tion with  the  West,  by  means  of  the  two 
works,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  anx- 
iously aimed  at.  During  the  subsequent 
session  of  the  Legislature,  an  appropriation 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  made,  on  be- 
half of  the  State,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  first  part  of  this  design ;  and  it  now  on- 
ly remains  to  provide  the  means  to  con- 
struct the  Railroad  across  the  mountains 
to  complete  the  whole.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  Maryland,  which,  in  creating 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  present 
system  of  extended  Railroad  intercommu- 
nication, will  not  go  forward  as  nobly  as 
she  has  begun,  and  contribute  as  largely  to 
the  Railroad  across  the  mountains,  as  she 
has  done  to  the  Canal  which  reaches  ouly 
to  their  base.  It  is  the  completion  of  the 
entire  scheme  which  can  only  justify  her 
haying  embarked  in  a  portion  of  it;  and 


when  that  completion  depends  upon  her- 
self, when  an  increased  investment  will  not 
only  be  profitable  in  itself,  but  make  previ-. 
ous  investments  yet  more  productive,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  the  state,  true 
to  her  own  best  interests,  will  furnish  the 
necessary  means. 

During  the  last  summer, Jonathan  Knight, 
Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Company,  we* 
directed,  at  the  instance  of  the  citizens  •£ 
Wheeling,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  be* 
tween  Cumberland  and  the  western  waters  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  Charter  of  the  Com- 
pany from  Pennsylvania  required  that  the 
Koad,  if  it  entered  that  State,  should  be 
constructed  to  Pittsburgh,  the  reconnois- 
sance was  extended  to  the  two  cities.  The 
report  of  the  Chief.Engineer  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix.  It  is  full  and  satisfacto- 
ry. It  proves  the  all-important  fact,  that 
the  mountains  between  Cumberland  and  the 
western  waters  can  be  passed  without  the- 

USE   OP    STATIONARY    POWER,  BV   LOCOMOTIVE 
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the  Roads  to  both  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling 
are  perfectly  practicable  ;  and  that  it  is  to 
the* interest  not  less  of  those  two  places 
than  of  Baltimore,  that  both  should  be 
made.  Each  presents  its  peculiar  advsn- 
tages,  pointing  to  opposite  parts  of  a  wide 
region,  and  being  either  in  connection  or 
juxtaposition  with  different  systems  of  in* 
ternal  improvement  still  further  to  the 
west.  Indeed,  the  completion  of  both  is 
alike  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  plaa 
of  western  intercourse,  as  originally  con- 
templated in  the  organization  of  this  Com* 
pany,  and  which  the  Board  cannot  help  be- 
lieving is  now  speedily  approaching  its  ac- 
complishment ;  and  both  should  if,  practica- 
ble, be  simultaneously  carried  forward.; 

Entertaining  the  convictions  here  ex- 
pressed, the  Board  have  .regarded  with 
great  interest  the  steps  taken  in  Wheeling 
and  Pittsburgh,  on  the  subject,  and  have 
been  highly  gratified  to  find  their  own 
views  corroborated  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  those  places.  In  looking  to  the  means 
by  which  both  works  shall  be  completed, 
and  considering  the  mutual  interest  of  the 
parties  in  the  undertaking,  it  has  appeared 
to*  the  Board*  that  the  expense  should  be 
joint :  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  individual  subscribers  fur- 
nishing the  portion  required  to  make  the 
main  stem  to  the  point  of  divergence,  and 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  furnishing  the 
portions  equal  to  the  expected  cost  of  their 
respective  branches.  The  total  expense  has 
been  roughly  estimated  at  about  $4,600,000, 
of  which  Wheeling,  some  time  since,  has 
tendered  a  subscription  of  $500,000.  The 
Board  of  Directors,  vital  as  they  consider 
the  subject  of  western  intercourse,  must 
bear  in  mind,  nevertheless,  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  of  Baltimore  have  already 
embarked  in  it,  the  probability  of  further 
contributions  from  the  same  source,  and 
the  prospect  of  receiving  that  aid  from  the 
State  which  is  essential  to  the  object.  Of 
the  deep  interest  which  Baltimore  now  htf» 
in  the  undertaking,  and  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  interest  of  the  State,  the  Board  have 
spoken  fully  in  their  former  reports,;  and 
they  cannot  but  believe,  that,  when  it  shall 
be  ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  capital, 
equal  to  the  cost  of  their  respective  branch- 
es, will  be  subscribed  in  the  cities  of  Pitts- 
burgh uoA  Wheeling,  that  the  State  of  Ma* 
ryland,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  individu* 
al  subscribers,  will  be  found  ready  to  contri- 
bute the  balance.  Without  some  such  as- 
surance as  is*here  intimated;  without,  in* 
deed,  being  Tsatisfied  that  the  Railroad, 
when  once  commenced  bevond  Cumberland, 
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would  be  finish  id  without  delay  to  the 
Ohio  aad  Pittsburgh  or.  Wheeling,  or  both, 
it  would  net  be  advisable  to  make  the  com- 
mencement ;  for  it  is  only  the  connection 
with  those  cities,  and  the  trade  and  travel 
that  would  be  the  consequence,  which  can 
justify  the  undertaking.  There  are  some 
designs  so  noble  and  important,  that  their 
mere  suggestion  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ren- 
der their  accomplishment  certain,  notwith- 
standing what  mar  appear  at  the  time  to 
be  disheartening  difficulties.  The  design 
of  western  intercourse  here  indicated  is  one 
'  of  these;  and  the  question  now  is,  not 
whether  it  shall  ever,  and  remotely,  be  com- 
pleted,  for  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
sot  whether,  by  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion, it  shall  be  urged  forward  without  de- 
lay, so  as  to  insure  the  advancement  of 
Baltimore  to  prosperity,  pari  passu  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  land. 

Admirably  situated  ^.Baltimore  is,  at 
the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  valley'of  the  Mississippi 
than  any  other  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  her  rapid  growth 
in  wealth,  power  and  importance,  is  united 
effort  among  her  people,  aided  by  the  State 
©f  which  she  is  the  commercial  capital. 
The  Susquehanna  Railroad  from  the  North 
—the  Washington  Branch  from  the  South 
*— the  Port  Deposit  Railroad  from  the  East, 
•and  the  main  stem  of  the  Bal  imore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  from  the  West,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  so  many  great  arteries,  whose 
prolonged  extension  and  spreading  ramifi- 
cations tend  to  increase  and  secure  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  city 
which  may  be  termed  the  heart  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

For  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Company  during  the  past 
year,  and  for  an  exhibit  of  its  general  fiscal, 
concerns,  the  Board  refer  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer. 
I  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, J 

P.  E.  Thomas,  Pres't. 
f  October  1, 1835. 
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The  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Georgia,  shows  that  another  of  the  "  Old 
Thirteen"  is  in  reality  aroused  from  her 
torpor — not  that  this  is  the  first  evidence. 
for  that  was  given  in  the  Augusta  and 
Athens  Railroad — which,  we  are  gratified 
to  any,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  pros- 
pect now  is,  that  Georgia  will  not  be  behind 
any  of  the  other  States,  with  her  works  of 
Internal  Improvement — as  we  will  endeavor 
to  show  at  an'  early  day. 


r* 


Forsylli,  Nov.  19, 1835. 
IF  Dear  Sir,— The  State  of  Georgia  is  nt 
teat  arousing  from  her  lethargy  on  the  sub- 
jtct  of  Internal  Improvements. 

A  Charter  has  been  granted  for  a  Railroad 
from  this  place,  to  Macon,  a  distance  of  25 
miles ;  the  books  of  subscription  have  been 
opened,  and  all  the  stock  taken  up  in  one 
lUy.  The  Directors  have  been  elected,  and 
steps  takenjto  insure  the  speedy  commence- 
ment, and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work 
to  its  completion.  This  road  will  only  be 
a  small  link  in  the  chain  of  internal  commu- 
nieation  through  the  State.  jVbiil  of  amend- 
ments to  a  Charter  which  was  granted  two 


years  since,  for  a  Railroad  from  Savannah 
to  Macon,  is  now  progressing  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  also,  a  bill  for  a  Railroad  from  this 
place  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State, 
to  connect  with  a  Road  from  Montgomery 
to  West  Point,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River. 
When  alt  these  works  are  completed,  as 
they  unquestionably  will  be,  we  shall  then 
have  a  Railroad  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
most  eastern  extremity  of  the  8tate,  and 
nearly  through  its  centre,  a  distance  of 
about  820  miles,  to  which  add  the  Road  from 
West  Point  to  Montgomery  in  Alabama,  96 
miles,  making  altogether,  a  distance  of  over 
400  miles  of  connected  Railroad.  Various 
other  Railroad  projectsjare  on  foot,  but  none 
other  settled  upon  as  certain,  except  a  Road 
from  Augusta  to  Athens,  which  is  now  con- 
structing. 

I  give  you  the  above  particulars,  believing 
that  you  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  Geor- 
gia, one  of  the  Old  Thirteen,  is  .at  laat  awa- 
king to  the  importance  of  her  own  improve- 
ment, after  having  so  long  looked  with  list- 
less apathy  upon  her  sisters'  rapid  strides 
in  Canals  and  Railroads. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  * 

Alfred  Brooks. 


Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  Railroad.— We 

are  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  Road 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  use — and  indeed 
but  for  the  untimely  extreme  cold  weather, 
which  has  retarded  operations  for  several 
days  past,  it  would  have  been* completed  on 
Monday  next  for  the  Locomotive  Engine 
which  is  now  ready  for  use. 


It  will  be  seep,  says  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican of  December  2d,  that  sixty  miles  of  the 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  Railroad  are  now 
open  for  travel  and  transportation.  Connect- 
ed with  the  road  is  a  line  of  coaqhes  to  Hali- 
fax, in  North  Carolina,  and  so  complete  and 
expeditious  are  the  arrangements,  that  trav- 
ellers who  leave  Halifax  in  the  morning 
may  reach  Baltimore  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. V.The  energy  with  which  the  Compa- 
ny have  prosecuted  their  work  entitles  them 
to  the  highest  praise. 

This  Company  is  indeed  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  their  perseverance ;  and  they  will 
certainly  find  that  their  best  interests  lies 
in  continuing  it,  not  only  up  the  valley  of 
the  Roanoke,  at  least  into  Pittsylvania  a»d 
even  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  also  into  North 
Carolina. 


I  wns  adopted,  which  shows  the  object  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  "Mad  River  Rail* 
road*'  to  Cincinnati— a  work  which  wilJ 
undoubtedly  be  constructed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  and  leading  in- 
terest and  good  of  the  public,  would  be 
equally  promoted  by  extending  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Mad  River  Railroad  from  Dayton 
to  Cincinnati  down  the  .Miami  and  Mill 
Creek  valleys,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, that  an  application  should  be  made  to 
ttie  next  legislature  for  a  charter. 


Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.— It 
will  be  seen,  by  the  following  notice  from 
the  Dayton  Journal,  that,*  "  agreeably  to 
public  notice,  a  large  and  respectable  num- 
ber of  citizens  met  at  the  Court  House  on 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  21st,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  Railroad 
from  i  Dayton   to    Cincinnati.     Jonathan 
Harshman  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Da- 
vid Winters  and  Edwin  Smith  appointed 
Secretaries." 

Among  others,  the  following  resolution 


Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
—The  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sentinel  and  Jour- 
nal of  the  27th  ult., contains  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  held  at  Cleveland  on  the  13th, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  to 
construct  a  Railroad  from  that  place  by  the 
way  of  Columbus  to  Cincinnati,  at  which 
the  annexed,  with  many  other,  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  prosperity  and  business  of  the 
Western  country  demand  increased  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  between  its  more  com* 
mercial  sections,  and  especially  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  §tate, 
and  the  relations  we  sustain  to  the  Allan- 
tic  cities  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  our 
trade  and  commerce,  a  Railroad  between 
sur  two  great  Commercial  Emporiums, 
Cincinnati  on  the  .Ohio  River,  and  Cleve- 
land on  Lake  Erie — is  a  work  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and,  in  the  opinion  t>f  this 
meeting,  the  time  has  already  arrived  when 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  should  cordially  en- 
gage in  the  undertaking. 

Thus  it  will- be  seen  that  Ohio,  a  Srate 
of  less  than  /orty  years,  is  taking  the  lead 
in  a  system  of  Internal  Improvement, 
which  will  at  no  distant  day  pervade  this 
whole  country— and  make  neighbors  of 
those  of  whom  we  now  know  comparative- 
ly nothiag,  except  as  the  citizens  of  distant 
States. 


Brownsville,  Pa.,  Intebnal  Impbove- 
mbnt  Convention. — This  Convention  met, 
according  to  the  Wheeling  Gazette  of  Fri- 
day, in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Brownsville 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  its  or- 
ganization, by  calling  Gen.  Andrew  Stew- 
art, of  Uniontown,  to  the  chair,  and  a  p. 
pointing  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore, 
and/James  L.  Bowman,  of  Brownsville, 
Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  of  Balti- 
more, 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  present  fur- 
nish to  the  secretaries  the  names  of  the  re- 
spective delegations  appointed  to  attend 
this  Convention. 

Which  being  done,  ft  appeared  that  the 
following  delegates  were  present : 

Baltimore  City. — James  W.  McCullccb, 
Jacob  Albert,  John  P.  Kennedy,  John  S. 
McKim,  Samuel  C.  Hoffman,  John  S.  Shri- 
ver,  Wm.  P.  Murdoch,  M.  S.  Norman, 
Joshua  Jones. 

Railroad  Delegation. — William  Stewart. 

Baltimore  County.— William  Jenkins. 
$  Cumberland.— John  Gephart,  John  Hoye, 
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Samuel  P.  Smitb,  William  Lyon,  David 
Sbriver. 

Wheeling.— Samuel  Sprigg,  John  Mc- 
Clure,  Redick  McKee,  Z.  Jacob,  W.  B.  At. 
terbury,  Moses  C.  Good,  John  Goshorn, 
Samuel  H.Davis, Thomas  Hughes, Joseph 
Caldwell,  Daniel  Zane. 

West  Liberty. — John  J.  Jacob* 
Triadelphia.— Col    Archibald    Woods, 
Gen.  Daniel  Cruger;  Henry  Bell,  Thomas 
Thorn  burg,  Lewis  Lunsford,  Jacob  Good- 
ing, Daniel  Steenrod. 

St.  ClairsviUe.— James  Caldwell*  Win. 
B.  Hubbard,  Daniel  Feck,  David  Alien  . 

Harrison  County.— John  Anderson,  Jas. 
M:Millen.  <^m**m 

Bridgeport. — E.  Martin. 

Uitioutown. — Gen.  A.  Stewart,  Wm.  P. 
Wells,  H.  W.  Beeson,  George  Mason,  John 
Dawson,  Richard  Beeson,  R.  D.  Henniken, 
J.  B.  Howell,  John  M.  Austin. 

Washington  County.— Col.  Thomas  Ring- 
ford,  John  Oliver. 

Williamsport.— Hon.  T.  H.  Bairdf  Major 
S.  Bently,  John  McFarland,  William  Imp. 
sou,  Isaac  Van  Voorhees,  Jos.  Hamilton, 
Jos.  Alexander,  Samuel  Hill. 

Fredericktoum. — John  Bowers. 

MUlsborough.—Da.me\  Sh utterly,  Isaac 
Colvin,  Wm.  Vankish,  Isaac  Holliman. 

Pittsburgh. — Alex.  Breckenridge,  Thom- 
as Blakewell,  M.  B.  Meltenberger,  L.  P. 
Darlington,  Lewis  Peterson,  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, Isaac  E.  Wade,  James  Patterson, 
jun. 

Brownsville  and  Bridgeport. — Wm.  Hogg, 
Jacob  Bowman,  Joshua  Wood,  Michael 
Sowers,  BeaeJict  Kimber,  Robert  Clark, 
George  Dawson,  David  Binns,  Jos.  Thorn- 
ton. James  L.  Bowman,  D.  L.  Blaine, 
Thos.  Sloan,  Cephas  Gregg,  Eli  Forsythe, 
William  Cock,  David  Porter,  John  (Jock, 
Henry  Sweitzer. 

f  Vast  Brotcnsvilte. — E.  L.  Blaine. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprigg,  of  Wheeling,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  suitable 
persons  as  officers  of  the  Convention; 
which  was  do  a*.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  report  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  Convention — after  which  an 
adjournment  of  the  Convention  until  4  P. 
M.  was  carried. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  Convention 
assembled,  when  the  committeereported 
the  following  names,  viz :  ^. 

The  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  to 

be  President.  ^t- 

Col.  Thomas  Ringland,  of  Pa.  1  ■ 

Col.  Archibald  Woods,  of  Va.  J    ' 

John  Gephart,  of  Maryland,    ;  >     Vice* 

James  Caldwell,  of  Ohio,  J  Presets. 

Jacob  Albert,  of  Baltimore,  -  | 

rgh,  ) 


such  resolutions  as  they  may  think  it  expe- 
dient for  this  body  to  adopt,  the  Convention 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  9  A.  M.  the  next 
morning.  v- 


ore,    V 
;inia, ) 


Secretaries. 


A.  Breckenridge,  of  Pinsbur, 
James  L.  Bowman,  of  Pa. 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Baltimore 
Simucl  H.  Davis,of  Virgi 

After  the  adoption  of  several  rasolutions, 
and  amongst  others  the  following;  That 
a  committee,  to  consist  of  three  persons 

from  each  State  represented  in:  this  Con- 
vention, three  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, three  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
three  from  the  town  of  Wheeling,  together 
with  Gen.  Andrew  Stewart  on  behalf  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company, 
and  Mr.  Win.  Stewart  on  behalf  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  be 
appointed  and  instructed  to  consider,  ar- 
xan^e,  end  digctt  inch  onnm*  wjwywt 


Railroad  from  Chambersburoh,  Pa.,  to 
Williamsport,  Md. — The  Williamsport 
Banner  of  Nov.  28,  says : — "  A  numerous 
meeting  assembled  in  Greencastle,  Pa.,  yes- 
terday,  in  pursuance  of  public  notice,  for ' 
the  purpose  of  considering  measures  rela- 
ting to  the  proposed  Railroad  from  this 
place  to  Chambersburg. 

The  object  of  thi3  meeting  was  to  adept 
measures  to  obtain^ a  charter  from  the  Le- 
gislature of  Maryland  for  a  Railroad  from 
Williamsport  on  the  Potomac  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line — there  to  connect  with  a  road 
already  chartered  by  Pennsylvania  to 
Chambersburgh.  There  is  also  a  Railroad 
called  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad — 
uniting  Chambersburgh  with  Harrisburgh, 
which  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

Thus  connecting  the  seat  of  Government 
of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  on  the  South. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting,  held  at  Ogdensburgh,  on 
the  9th  inst.,  and  the  annexed  proceedings 
of  the  Railroad  Convention,  held  at  Malone, 
on  the  12th,  taken  in  connection  with  pre- 
vious proceedings  in  Lebanon,  New-Hamp- 
shire, show  a  determination  amongst  those 
residing  on,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  line 
of  the  contemplated  Railroad  from  Ogdens- 
burgh to  Plattsburgh,  in  New-York,  and 
from  Burlington,  Vt.,  through  New-Hamp- 
shire, to  Boston. 

This  Road  will  eventually  be  construct- 
ed—and it  will  afford  great  advantages  to 
the  section  of  country  through  which  it  will 
pass.  It  will  also  afford  to  the  inhabitants 
of  those  states  an  easy,  cheap,  and  expedi- 
tious mode  of  emigration  to  the  West ;  so 
expeditious,  indeed,  and  so  easy,  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  it,  who  otherwise 
would  not  encounter  the  labor. 

Railroad  Meetiwg. — At  a  large  and  nu- 
merous meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ogdens- 
burgh, convened  at  Haskin's  Hotel,  on  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1835,  pursuant  to 
previous  notice,  for  :he  purpose  of  appoint 
ing  Delegates  to  attend  the  Railroad  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  at  Malone,  on  the  12th 
instant.  ri&*" 

|  [Silvester  Gilbert  was  chosen  Chairman, 
and  Baron  S.  Doty,  Secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been 
stated  by  the  chair,  the  following  persons 
ware  appointed  Delegates,  viz.  Silvester 
Gilbert,  Preston  King,  Henry  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Baron  S.  Doty,  and  John  C.  Bush. 
|  The  following,  amongst  other  resolutions, 
were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  this  work,  to  sus- 
tain itself,  without  looking  to,  or  depending 
upon  its  extension  to  Boston. 

Resolved,  That  the1  ultimate  connection 
of  the%  Western  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  a  Railroad  from  the  foot  of  Ship 
and  kind  of  Boat  Navigation,  on  the  St. 
at  Qftonyboif b,  with  the  city 


of  Boston,  is  a  project  worthy  of  the  cons* 
bined  efforts  of  the  several  states  and  set* 
lions  of  country  to  be  benefitted  by  it. 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
That  the  time  has  arrived,  demanding  the 
active  exertions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  resi- 
dent along  the  route  of  the  projected  Rail- 
way, and  that  we  will  co-operate  whh 
them  in  promoting  this  great  enterprise. 

Resolved,  That  B.  Perkins,  A.  C.  Brows, 
£.  Vilas,  P.  King,  and  G.  N.  Seymoor,  be 
a  Corresponding  Committee  for  the  county 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

*  ;* ,  S.  Gilbert,  Chairmein. 

B.  S.  Doty,  Secretary.    ....  ♦        ^, 

In  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  the  Lake  ' 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
Convention,  met  at  the  house  of  0.  T« 
Hosford,  in  Malone,  on  the  12th  day  of  &0* 
vember,  1935,  aVl£  o'clock,  M.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  con.* 
struction  of  a  Railroad  from  the  foot  of 
sloop  navigation  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
to  Lake  Champlaiu. 

After  the  ordinary  preliminaries,  tht 
meeting  was  adjourned  until  2  P.  M.,  when 
the  committee  reported  the  names  o(  ths> 
following  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  Con* 
vention. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Haile,  of  Clinton  co.,  Pres't. 
Hon.  B.  Clark,  of  Franklin,  ")  JJ 
S.  Gilbert,  Esq.  of  St.  Law.,    I  v'  p       ,    • 
A.  C.  Moore,  Esq.  of  Clinton,   {  i^£        i# 
S.  Raymond,  Esq.  of  St. Law.,  J 
P.  Kino,  of  St.  Lawrence,      >c  , 

J.  Parkhurst,  of  Franklin,  J  **cietanee.  ,jf 

Which  Report  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  Convention  duly  organized. 

Mr.  Jackson,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  then  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which,  after  an  able 
and  eloquent  discussion  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  them,  by  Messrs.  Bradish,  Has- 
kell and  Woodward,  were  severally  and 
unanimously  adopted. 
'Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  n 
Railroad  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Western  Lakes  to  some  point  on  Lake 
Champlain,  is  not  only  practicable,  hut  is 
imperiously  required,  by  d  proper  regard  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  this  State 
and  country,  and  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
delayed  without  an  abandonment  of  the  es- 
sential interests  of  at  least  the  northern 
counties  of  the  State  of  New- York.  " 

Resolved,  That  an  application  beniade 
to  the  Legislature  of  this  State  at  its  ap- 
proaching session,  to  revive  the -act  entitled 
"An  actio  incorporate  the  Lake  Cham* 
plain  and  Ogdensburgh  Railroad  Compa 
ny,"  passed  April  20th,  1832,  and  so  to 
amend  the  same  as  to  reduce  the  capital 
stock  of  said  Company  to  six  hundred  thou* 
sand  dollars,  to  appoint  commissioners,  and 
to  require  the  books  for  the  subscription  of 
the  stock  of  said  Company,  to  be  optne4 
without  delay. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Assem* 
bly  from  the  counties  of  Essex,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Sen* 
ators  from  the*  fourth  Senate  District,  bo 
particularly  requested  to  aid  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  last  preceding  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  Wil 
liamHogan,  Asa  Hascall,  Jabez  ParkauTSt, 
and  Amherst  R.  Williams,  be  a  committee 
to  prepare  and  forward  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  in  the  name  of  this  Conven- 
tion, a  memorial  pursuant  to  the  foragoiflf 
resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  Smith  Stilwtll,  Joh*  J,, 
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Russell,  Samuel  Partridge,  Silvester  Gil- 
ben,  Preston  King,  and  Horace  Allen,  of 
St.  Lawrence  county,  James  B,  Spencer, 
Aaa  Hascall,  Benjamin  Clark,  Clark  Law- 
rence, and  Luther  Bradish,  of  Franklin 
county;  William  V.  Haile,  Silas  Hubbell, 
Richard  Keese,  Araaaa  C.  Moore,  Gersham 
Cook,  and  James  W.  Wood,  of  Clinton 
county;  and  Elkanaii  Watson,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinion,  Oliver  Keese,  Charles  M.  Wat- 
son,  and  Henry  H.  Ross,  of  Essex  county, 
be  a  General  Corresponding  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  without  delay,  to 
open  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Railroad,  with  such  gentlemen  in 
other  parts  of  this  State,  and  in  other  Stales, 
as  may  be  supposed 


ind  10 


e  iliei 


Fence  and  co-operation  in  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  prosecution  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Gilbert,  Resolved, 
That  the  Committee  for  preparinga  memo- 
rial to  tbe  Legislature,  cause  the  requisite 
legal  notices  to  be  published. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Harrison,  Resolv- 
ed, That  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion be  signed  by  the  otEcers  oi  the  Con- 
vention, and  published  in  all  the  newspa- 
pers printed  in  tbe  counties  of  Essex,  Clin- 
ton, Franklin  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  Albany  Argus.* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  Coo- 
vent  iou  adjourned. 

Wir-iJAM  F.  Haile,  President. 
Bknjamim  Clark,        "1    ■■■ 
Silvester  Gilbert, 
A.  C.  Moore, 
Sewai.l  Raymond,     J 
Preston  Kiss, 
<    Jibf.z  Pab.khi.-rit, 


{-V.  Presidents. 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  imagine 
the  success  of  an  application  to  tin*  Le; 
lature  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  or 
the  ultimate  construction  and  prosperity  of 
the  road,  as  we  have  full  confidence  in  the 
remark,  of  Mr.  V ignoles,  that  "Railways 
create  theii  own  sotii-ee*  of  revenue." 
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CANAL   INTELLICUNCU. 


Sawdt  aro  Bbavbh  Canal.— We  1 
long  deferred  the  report  of  the  Directors  of 
this  Company,  which  was  [made  last  Au- 
gust to  the  stockholders — and  of  which  we 
are  now  reminded  by  the  report  of  the 
C  hieEngineer,  E.  H.Gill,  Esq. 

This  Canal  is  to  extend  from  the  Ohio 
Canal  at  Bolivar,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Beaver  Creek  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  is 
about  99  miles  in  length. 

The  first  charter  for  this  Canal  was 
granted,  we  believe,  iii  [  January,  1B3S,  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  its  commence- 
ment was  delayed  until  late  in  the  fall  of 
1894,  when  2±  miles  were  put  under  con. 
tract.  Since  that  period  tbe  work  has  been 
prosecuted  with  spirit  and  success,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Engineer's  report,  which  we 
•hall  endeavor  to  give  entire  in  our  next. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  give  the 
fallowing  extract,  which  shows  the  present 
•ondition  of  the  work. 


On  the'eastern  division  of  the  line  49  sec- 
tions or  -J4J  miles  of  canal,  13  dams  and  46 
locks  arc  now  under  contract,  on  tbe  mid- 
dle division,  2]  sections  or  11  miles  inclu- 
ding the  tunnels  and  the  reservoir  mounds 
on  the  west  fork  of  Little  Beaver  Creek  and 
Cold  Run.  And  on  the.wes tern  division  28 
sections  or  14  miles  11  locks,  1  dam  and  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Tuscarawas  River,  con- 
stituting in  all  494  miles  of  Canal,  14  dams, 
57  locks,  one  aqueduct  and  two  Reservoir 
mounds  now  under  contract. 

The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  most 
cases  with  energy,  and  is  uow  in'a  greater 
state  of  forwardness  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated, considering  that  the 
season  was  far  advanced  when  it  was  com- 
menced. About  34  sections  or  17  miles  of 
canal  are  now  completed,  and  likewise  the 
mason  work  of  two  locks  and  144,000  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  removed  from  the  sum- 
mit deep  cuts,  dam  No.  3  on  the  western 
division  will  probably  be  completed  next 
week.  The  foundation  of  five  other  locks 
and  twodams  are  laid,  and  1500  perches  of 
wall  built,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stones, 
and  other  materials  for  the  construction  of 
locks  and  dams  are  prepared,  and  on  the 
ground,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  all  the  work 
now  under  contract  excepting  tbe  tunnels 
and  acqueduct  will  be  finished  in  the  ap- 
proaching year. 

The  work    placed  under  contract  is  in 


terms  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  6 


npa- 


1 'here  is  at  the  present  period  on  tbe  line 
a  force  equivalent  to  2100  men  ;  the  costs 
of  the  locks  which  are  built  in  the  most  du- 
rable manner  of  cut  sand  stone  will  not  ex- 
ceed $700  per  foot  lift,  being  about  thirty 
per  cent,  below  tbe  ordinary  cost  else- 
where ;  the  cost  of  the  dams,  which  are  in 


about  :'.H  dollnrs  pet  foot 

stream,  and  the  canal,  exclusive  of  locks 

and  dams,  generally  from  $3000  to  95000 


[From  the  Journal  of  [he  Franklin 

Section*  of  Rail*  need  in  (Ae  United  Statu. 

By  J.  C.  Trautwine,  Civil  Engineer. 

Gentlemen, — 1  send  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute,  transverse  sections 


of  eight  varieties  of  parallel  rails,  employ- 
ed on  different  Railroads  in  the  [United 
States.  Tfaelfigures  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of 
one  fourth  the  full  size,  and  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of-  the -weight*,  per  lineal 
yard. 

Weights. 
No.  1.  Colombia  and  Philadelphia,  per  van),  411  lb*. 

3.  Gennsnlown  and  Norriatown,   "  39  " 

4.  Camden  and  Araboy,  ■  3H  " 

5.  Boatou  and  Providence,  "  54  " 

6.  WilmingtonaDdSuaquelianruh,"  40  " 


[Fmn  the  matt.] 

On  Steep  Grade*  for  Railroad*.     By 

A.  C.  Jones. 

Gentlemen  ;— In  reading  the  reports  of 
new  Railroads  that  are  being  located,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  see  that  Engineers 
propose  grades  of  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
mile,  and  state  that  locomotive  engines  will 
overcome  them  with  ease  r*  this  being  only 
the  case  when  the  greater  part  of  their  load 
has  been  left  behind,  or  when  the  assistance 
of  another  engine  ia  afforded  to  aid  the  first 
one  up  the  grade. 

Inclined  planes,  with  stationary  engines, 
are  serious  evils  on  Railroads,  and  where 
the  plane  ia  such  that  it  requires  the  power 
of  another  locomotive  to  surmount  it,  the 
evil  is  only  lessened :  far  better  would  it  be 
for  tbe  stockholders,  if  tbe  Engineer  should 
lengthen  the  road  five  miles,  than  to  make 
a  grade  over  thirty  feet  to  the  mile.  Where 
the  carrying  trade  is  nil  one  way,  there  is 
an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  then  such 
grades  are  not  consistent  with  safety. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  tbe  state 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive 
engine  ia  of  considerable  importance,  and 
any  person  who  has  seen  locomotive  en- 
gines, with  boilers  of  Mr.  Stephenson's 
plan,  will  not  have  fniled  to  notice  the  great 
change  in  the  height  of  (he  water  in  the 
boiler,  in  passing  from  a  level  down  a  grade 
of  twenty-five  feet  to  the  mile.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for,  by  the  angle  which 
the  grade  makes  with  the  horizon,  and  as 
the  water  in  the  boiler  will  find  its  level,  ii 
flows  to  the  lowest  end:  moreover  tbe  cen- 
tre of  gravity  being  thus  moved  forward,  in- 
creases the  weight  on  the  springs  in  front, 
which  are  straightened  in  proportion,  while 
part  of  the  weight  being  removed  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  carriage,  the  elasticity  of 
the  springs  will  raise  it  up,  and  the  cap  of 
the  fire  box,  and  part  of  the  flues,  are  liable 
to  be  left  dry. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some,  that  the  ebulli- 
tion in  the  boiler  will  keep  the  flues  wet  ; 
but  an  it  is  known,  that  in  descending  a 
grade  exceeding  one  hundred  feet,  no  steam 
will  be   required,  and   there  being 


Respectfully  yours, 
A.  C.  Jonks 


Portsmouth,  Vs.,  Aug.  SOlta,  1835. 


•  J  have  not  mm  the  official  account  nfllie  eiperi- 
ment  of  mcciidiug  ihe  one  hundred  and  ievnuy-.ii 
feet  grade,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  but 
it  ii  not  prudent  to  take  a  eingle  experiment  u  a  haiia 
by  which  to  form  grade". 

New  Jbbsst  Railaoao.— We  ore  higMy  grati- 
fied at  the  industry  and  enterprise  tnnnifesinl  nlong 
the  line  of  thiagrent  improvement.  The  entire  line 
of  tbe  road  from  Jersey  City  tothiscily  is  in  a 
great  suite  of  forw&rdnesi  and  nearly  graded.  The 


busily  engaged  within  three  miles  of  the 
.  which,  we  think,  ia  a  sure  guarantee  that 
during  the  comine  winter  the  raid  to  this  city  will 

be  curi  plated,— [Kredouian^ 
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1  To  Railroad  Contractors. — By  the 
annexed  notice  it  will  be  teen  that  another 
Railroad  is  progressing  in  the  Southwest — 
a  pert  of  the  country  in  which  Railroads 
arejto  be  more  used  Rod  more  uttful— if 
possible  than  in  any  other— and  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  whose 
interest  may  be  thereby  promoted,  to  the 
following  notice  of  the  President : 

9T  FaoMMtu  will  la  nuM  it  tin  UOM  1  ttH 

Wan  Fauciuu  IlIUIMB  COMMIT,  ii  U»  lown  of 
WeetvlU*,  (NlialiMppl,;  unlit  Us  ISla  o>j  of  Jaoolrj 
■aat.tUM.)  fw 


Wm  JOBJIBOW,  Fro*.  W.  ML  B.C. 


Intxxnal  Iwprovoient  Convention. — 
It  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  from  the  long 
delay  in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  held  at  Utica,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  that  we  take  very  little  interest 
in  its  objects  and  proceedings,  as  well  as  ol 
that  which  is  to  be  held  at  Albany  on  the 
llih  day  of  January  next.  Such  inference, 
however,  would  be  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
as  many  who  know  us,  can  bear  witness. 
It  may  be  proper,  however,  for  ns  to  say, 
that  the  delay  has  been  entirely  accidental, 
as  well,  we  presume,  in  the  omirsto*,  by 
those  who  prepared  that  report  for  publica- 
tion, to  furnish  a  copy  for  the  Journal,  as  it 
has  been  in  as,  in  not  selecting  it  before 
from  those  papers  in  which  it  was  published. 
They  are  now  given,  together  with  a  circu- 
lar, addressed  by  the  Committee,  to  many 
gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  lha  State, 
with  a  view  of  insuring  a  general  attend- 
ance at  Albany,  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  that  there  may  bs  an  interchange 
of  opinion,  and  a  comparison  of  views,  in 
relation  to  the  adoption  of  measures  that 
■hall  give  renewed  impulse,  in  this  State, 
to  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  will 
carry  out,  to  its  full  extent,  the  great  sys- 
tem of  Internal  Improvement  so  happily, 
and  so  successfully ,  commenced  in  181 7. 

It  is  important  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  is  now  in  contemplation,  course  of 
construction,  and  in  skccc**/W  osersf  ten,  in 
other  States,  that  we  should  assemble,  in 
Convention,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and. 
communicate  to  each  other  the  result  of  our 

iquiry  and  investigations,  that  the  people 
at  large  may  be  apprised  of  the  efforts  now 
making  to  divert  from  thtir  works,  the  im-. 
mense  trade  of  the  West;  and  with  a  view 
of  devising  measures  by  which  the  nume- 
rous avenues  in  this  State,  yet  unimproved, 
may  be  brought  into  ass,  that  we  may,  at 
least,  have  a  clear  field,  and  fair  competition 
with  our  neighbors,  for  the  prise,  whose  vs. 
lue  is,  to  this  city,  beyond  computation. 

It  is  much  i«  be  hoped  that  gentlemen1  jof 


enlightened  minds  and  liberal  views  will  be 
selected  to  attend  the  Convention  ;  and  that 
they  will,  when  there,  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  tend  to  the  grestest  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number,  by  advocating  euch  works 
ss  will,  when  completed,  insure  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  others,  and  they  In 
their  tarn  of  others,  until  the  State  shall  be 
intersected,  in  all  directions,  by  easy  modes, 
and  as  direct  as  possible,  of  reaching  mar- 
ket. It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  gentle- 
men will  not  look  with  some  interest  to 
those  works  which  will  promote  the  pros- 
perity either  of  themselves  or  their  friends  ; 
yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  and  it  will, 
no  doubt,  so  be  manifested  by  the  Con- 
vention, to  merge  small,  local,  or  sectional 
matters,  in  those  of  greater  magnitude,  and 
thereby  insure,  at  an  early  day,  the  accom- 
plishment, by  force  of  public  opinion,  of 
those  secondary  works,  which  will  then  be 
not  only  of  great  convenience  to  community, 
bnt  also  of  profit  to  those  who  embark  in 
them ;  whereas,  if  undertaken  previous  to 
the  construction  of  the  great  thoroughfares, 
they  would  be  compartively  valueless. 

Were  it  not  that  we  might  be  thought  de- 
sirous to  lead  in  the  matter,  or  to  direct 
public  opinion,  we  might  give  our  views  as 

imeof  the  most  important  works  which 
should  engage  the  deliberations  of  the  Cen- 
vsntion ;  but  as  ws  may  be  than  viewed  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  ns,  w*, 
will  not  venture  further  upon  this  point  than 
barely  to  allude  to  a  few  of  those  grtat 

;s,  which  cannot  escape  the  most  casu- 
al observer — who  gives  the  subject  a 
thought— leaving  the  others  for  the  conside- 
ration of  those  more  interested,  and  better 
qualified  to  show  their  importance. 

Among  other  important  matters,  they  wit) 
doubtless  consider  the  necessity  of  so  en- 
larging the  Erie  Canal,  and  of  connecting 
it  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  lake  to  £*•>• 
by  a  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  aa 
to  insure  the  business,  which  naturally,  and 
sjwsys,  wai  follow  that  ahAnssl,  an  easy  and 
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unobstructed  passage  to  tide  water.  In  re- 
lation to  that  subject,  the  present  is  an  im- 
portant moment,  for  the  exercise  of  the  best 
judgment,  and  most  enlightened  forecast  of 
'  every  intelligent  man.  It  is  of  vast  import. 
ancs  that  whatever  may  be  undertaken, 
t  shall  be  so  accomplished*  as  to  render  all 
further  enlargement  unnecessary — and  that 
such  will  be  the  result,  we  entertain  very 
little  doubt. 

The  Olean  Canal  is  also  a  work  which 
.  .if  ill  doubtless  receive  that  attention  to  which 
its  importance  entitles  it.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  ultimately  afford  to  this  city  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  timber  ;  and  ena- 
ble many,  who  now  realize  but  small  profits 
from  their  lands,  to  share  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  favored  sections  of  the 
Stale*  in  the  rich  returns  which  an  im- 
proved navigation  to  market  enables  them 
to  derive.  These'  are  of  immense  import- 
ance to  the  people  during  a  part,  say  about 
seven  months  of  •  the  year — and  they  will 
therefore  be  properly  considered. 

It  is,  however,  in  this  age  of  improved 
locomotion*  a  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance, as  well  to  the  whole  country,  as  to 
this  city,  that  other  modes  of  communica- 
tion should'  be  adopted  between  this  great 
commercial  emporium,  and  the  vast  coun- 
try which  contributes  to  its  prosperity  ; 
that  there  may  be  a  constant,  easy,  cheap, 
expeditious  and  unobstructed  intercourse, 
not  only  for  travel,  but  also  for  transporta- 
tion, AT  ALL  SEASONS  OF  THE  TSAR. 

Such  has  been  the  march  of  improve, 
ment,  and  such  the  increase  of  facilities  for 
doing  business,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  whole  year  will 
now  satisfy  us  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness; it*  therefore,  becomes  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  urge  forward  those  great  works 
thai  have  been  projected,  which,  when 
completed,  will  not  only  annihilate  time 
and  ppece,  but  also  winter  anfl  ice,  so  far 
as  they  have  heretofore  tended  to  obstruct 
the.  regular  course  of  business,  between  this 
eity  and  Albany,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
Stat*. 

The  charter  granted  in  1832  for  a  Rail- 
road from  this  city  to  Albany,  on  the  east 
side,  of  the  Hudson,  will,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, be  renewed  during  the  ensuing  whi- 
ter by  our  Legislature  ;Aand  the  Road  must 
now,  of  course,  be  constructed,  by  way  of 
self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  of  Boston  to  remove 
up  to  Albany— or  rather  to  remove  Albany, 
and  a  good  portion  of  our  western  business, 
to  Boston— by  the  Railroad  between  these 
two  cities. 

Ws  say,  New-York  must  construct  this 
Railroad,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
in  self'de/enct ;  and  while  our  hand  is  in, 
•  and  by  way  of  retaliation,  we  will  run  close 
alongside  of  the  land  of  u  Blue  Laws,"  and 
the  "Old  BftjT  State."  and  occasionally 
be***  them,  in  search  of  such  productions 
ef  4*k  *#»  U  wj#  jptfpbut*  to  "  our 


own  convenience,  and  the  convenience  of 
others ;"  and  then  Boston  may,  if  she  please, 
take  New-York  also,  with  Albany  and  the 
Western  Canal  trade,  -  if  she  can— or,   in 
sober  earnest,  the  citizens  of  New-York 
will  not  permit  Boston  to  become  the  sea- 
port of  the  line  of  our  Canals,  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  for  want  of  a  means  of 
reaching  our  own  better  market.    Should 
they  do  so,  by  inattention  to  their  best  in- 
terests, and  by  an  omission  to  open  this 
channel  of  communication,  then  wilt  Bos- 
ton not  only  become  the  seaport  of  this 
State,  and  of  the  West,  for  one-third  of  the 
year,-  but  she  will  be  richly  entitled  to  the 
prize  she  will  thus  have  gained.    This  road 
must,  and  will  be  constructed ;  and  in  order 
to  give  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible  for  bu- 
siness, inasmuch  as  it  must,  for  7  or  8 
months  of  the  year,  run  an  express  against 
the  Hudson  River,  it  will  probably  take  an 
inland  route ;  and  perhaps  in  some  places 
even  touch  upon  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  probably  connect  at  Stock- 
bridge  with  the  main  Boston  line,  thereby 
making  a  part  of  the  route  a  common  track, 
which  must,  of  course,  make  it  uncommon- 
ly productive  stock. 

In  addition  to  this  Road,  which  will,  du- 
ring the  winter,  receive  all  the  travel  and 
transportation,  and  in  summer,  at  least  a 
share  of  the  travel  from  the  north  and  west 
of  Albany,  destined  for  New-York;  we 
must  refer  to  another  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, and  which  has  the  advantage  of 
the  first,  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
already  commenced— the  New-York  and 
Ems  Road,  This  Road  will  not  only  be- 
come a  great  thoroughfare  for  all  kinds  of 
business  for,  and  from,  the  far  west,  but  it 
will  become  the  grand  track  for  a  numerous 
family  of  lateral  roads,  which  will  connect 
it  with  the  Canal  and  the  country  beyond 
it— thus  opening  to  almost  the  whole  State, 
an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  getting  to 
and  from  market,  at  all  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  most  important  of  these  branch 
Roads,  are  the  Bettsburgh  and  Utica  Road, 
which  will  probably  eventually  be  contin- 
ued on  from  Utica  to  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
ty— the  Binghampton,  Courtland  and  Syra. 
cuss  Road,  which  will  be  continued  to  Wa- 
tertown,  in  Jefferson  county — thereby  open- 
ing an  easy  channel  for  the  distribution  of 
the  immense  salt  works  at  Saliaa  and  Sy- 
racuse, and  of  supplying  that  region  with 
die  coal  and  jron  of  Pennsylvania.  In  re- 
lation to  this  Road,  t(ie  people  are  now  just 
beginning  to  move,  as  will  be  seen  from  a 
Circular,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 
Of  much  of  this  route  we  can  speak  from 
personal  observation,  and  we  hesitate  not 
to  say,  tjtot  a  mors  feasible  on*,  of  equal 
extent,  cannot  be  found  in  the  country; 
and  very  few,  indeed,  which  will  afford  the 
sales  amount  of  permanent  basiuess,  aside 
from  the  pracjqnH  from  the  cultivation  of 
jafcasoi).    Wfe|t  **  salt  works  at  one  end, 


Salina,  and  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylva" 
nia  on  the  other,  both  inexhaustible  in  their 
supply,  and  each  wanted  along  the  whole 
line,  it  cannot  but  become,  if  properly  con* 
structed,  one  of  the  most  profitable,  as  well 
as  convenient,  works  of  the  kind  in'  the 
country.  > 

To  this  work  we  would  ask  the  attention 
of  all,  as  taken  in  connection  with  the  main 
track,  or  by  itself,  it  becomes  a  worfcof 
much  interest  and  importance ;  and  should 
not,  therefore,  be  passed  lightly  over. 

The  next  in   order  is  the  Owego  and 
Ithaca,  which  will  eventually  be  continued, 
not  only  to  Geneva,  but  also  to  Auburn, 
connecting  at  each  of  those  places  with 
one,  wh  ich  will,  at  an  early  day,  extend  front 
Albany  to  Buffalo.    Another  branch  will 
be  made  from  Steuben,  or  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, to  Rochester,  and  another  from  some 
point  still  farther  west  to  Buffalo,  thus  in. 
tersecting  the  whole  State*  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  thereby  removing  almost  every 
farm  in  the  State  to  within  from  one  to 
three  days  travel  of  this  city ;  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  to  the  city  of  New- York 
the  business  of  the  west,  and  to  the  people 
of  New-York  the  profits  of  its  transporta- 
tion ;  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
the  reputation  of  being  not  only  first  is 
population,  but  also  first  in  Internal   Im- 
provements, and  in  Agriculture. 

With  these  important  facts  before  the 
people,  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  a  Con* 
vention  will  assemble  at  Albany  which  will 
do  credit  to  the  State ;  nor  that  it  will,  when 
assembled,  take  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
view  of  the  subject  on  which  it  came  toge- 
ther ;  and  therefore  great  good  must  result 
from  the  intercourse  of  so  many  intelligent 
men,  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 


Nkw-Yobk,  30th  Nov.,  1836. 

Sir, — By  the  direction  of  the  "Internal 
Improvement  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New- York,'-  lately  assembled  at  Utica, 
the  undersigned  request  your  patriotic  at- 
tention  to  the  subjoined  proceedings  of 
the  Convention. 

It  is  certain  thafc  many  Knes  of  inter- 
communication, in  this  great  State,  re- 
main unimproved,  to  the  manifest  inconve- 
nience and  loss,  of  large  masses  of  our 
citizens,  while  the  vast  works,  completed 
and  in  progress,  in  neighboring  States, 
enable  their  inhabitants  to  reap  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  an  extended 
inland  commerce. 

The  season  of  frost,  which  is  now  clos- 
ing and  rendering  useless,  for  nearly  half 
the  year,  the  only  great  work  of  this 
State,  may  be  deemed  a  suitable  occasion 
to  invite  our  fellow  citizens  seriously  to 
reflect  upon  what  should  be  done,  to  im- 
prove our  condition,  and  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  our  sister  States.  Your  per- 
sonal exertions  are  solicited,  to  induce) 
the  citizens  of  your  County  to  assemble* 
without  delay,  and  to  appoint  delegates) 
to  Ult  Adjourned  Canvejuioa,  to  be  ^eJ4 
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at  Albany,  on  Monday,  the  llth  of  Janu- 
ary, J836. 

We  are,  respectfully,  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  obedient  servants. 

J.  G.  Swift,  2d  Vice  President. 

Davh>  C.  Colden,  Secretary. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  8TATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  Delegates  to  this  Convention  as- 
sembled at  the  Court  Room,  in  the  city  of 
Utica,  on  Wednesday  the  llth  inst.,  agree- 
ably to  the  published  call  for  the  Conven- 
tion, by  the  Circular  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  American  Institute.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  a  temporary  organization,  Gen. 
Joseph  Kirkland,  of  Utica,  was  called 
to  the  Chair,  and  Henry  Loucks,  Esq., 
of  Montgomery,  appointed  Secretary.  The 
following  Delegates  presented  their  cre- 
dentials of  appointment,  and  took  their 
seats  in  Convention : 

Long  hland. — Edward  Copeland,  J.  G. 
Swift,  H.  E.  Pierpont,  Morris  Van  Buren, 
George  Hall. 

City  and  County  of  New- York. — Henry 
Yates,  James  B.  Murray,  H.  H.  Elliott, 
John  R.  Peters,  Joseph  Blunt,  D.  C.  Colden, 
Philip  Kearney,  Joseph  E.  Bioomfield, 
Curtis  Bolton. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Institute,  JVeto- 
York. — George  Sullivan,  Thaddeus  B. 
Wakeman. 

Canajoharie  and  Catskill  Railroad  Com- 
pany.— Thos.  B.  Cook. 

Montgomery. — Andrew  B.  Calhoun,  Ger- 
rit  L.  Roof,  Henry  Loucks. 

Herkimer. — Dr.  Doolittle,  Charles  Grey. 

Utica,  Oneida  county. — Joseph  Kirkland, 
Theodore  S.  Gould,  Thomas  Walker,  Hi- 
ram Denio,  T.  S.  Faxon,  Samuel  Far* 
well,  Chester  GriswcM,  Willard  Crafts, 
Thomas  Goodsell,  Samuel  Beardsley,  Rut- 
ger  B.  Miller,  Joshua  A.  Spencer. 

On  behalf  of  the  Mechanics7  Institute, 
Utica. — Gardiner  Tracy,  Thomas  Colling, 
Robert  M'Bride,  John  Parsons,  Jacob  D. 
Edwards,  Samuel  P.  Lyman. 

Clinton,  Oneida  county. — A.  S.  Ruddock, 
Henry  G.  Everett,  Samuel  Comstock. 

Wnitesboro,  Oneida  county. — S.  New- 
ton Dexter,  William  S.  Wetmore,  Ichabod 
C.  Baker,  George  Balis. 

Rome,  Oneida  county. — Henry  A.  Fos- 
'  ter,  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Joseph  String- 
ham,  Calvin  B.  Gay. 

Vernon,   Oneida  county. — Luke  Hitch* 

cock. 

Oswego.— T.  S.  Morgan,  G.  F.  Falley. 

Lewis  county. — Daniel  F.  Buck,  Syl- 
vester Miller. 

A  resolution  was  then  adopted  that  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  to  report  the  names 
of  officers  to  preside  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention.  The  following  per- 
sons were  appointed  by  the  Chair,  agreea- 
bly to  this  resolution: — Messrs.  Yates, 
Wakeman,  Blunt,  Swift,  Tracy,  Falley, 
Buck,  Loucks,  Cook,  Walker,  Baker,  and 
Foster. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  Common  Council  Room,  at  7  o'- 
clock. 

7  o'clock,  P.  If. 

The  Convention  assembled  pursuant  to 
Adjournment.     The  committee  to  report 


the  names  of  presiding  officers,  reported  as 
follows : 

For  President,  Hon.  Samuel  Beards- 
lev,  of  Oneida. 

For  1st  Vice  President,  Sylvester  Mil- 
ler, of  Lewis.  For  2d  Vice  President, 
Gen.  J.  G.  Swift,  of  Kings. 

For  Secretaries — David  C,  Colden,  of 
New- York,  and  Theodore  S.  Gold,  of 
Oneida, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Copeland,  the  Report 
of  the  •  Committee  was  adopted,  and  the 
officers  named  by  the  Committee  took  their 
respective  seats. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  then 
submitted,  and  severally  adopted  by  the 
Convention. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great 
and  growing  interests  of  this  State,  and 
the  certain  prospect  of  a  continued  and 
rapid  increase  of  its  wealth  and  its  com- 
merce, it  is*  incumbent  upon  the  citizens 
thereof,  to  unite  in  adopting  such  meas- 
ures as  may  be  calculated  to  promote  In- 
ternal Improvements,  upon  a  scale  corres- 
ponding with  our  resources,  and  with  the 
laudable  enterprise  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  counties 
which  have  not  sent  Delegates,  be  request- 
ed to  send  Delegates  to  this  Convention, 
at  an  adjourned  meeting :  the  counties  to 
send  three  times  the  number  of  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  Assembly,  respectively. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention 
adjourn,  it  shall  adjourn  to  the  2d  Mon- 
day of  January  next,  to  meet  at  the  Capi- 
tol in  the  city  of  Albany/' 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  three  members  from  each  Senatorial 
District,  be  appointed  to  facilitate  the  as- 
sembling of  said  Convention,  and  that  they 
also  be  desired  to  submit  a  plan  for  a  per- 
manent organization,  together  with  such 
other  matter  as  they  may  deem  expedient 
for  the  action  of  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Committee  be 
appointed  by  the  officers  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
vention be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  procure  a  full  and  general  repre- 
sentation to  the  contemplated  Adjourned 
Convention,  and  that  they  be  authorized 
to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
any  Senatorial  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven 
be  appointed  to  collect  information  as  to 
the  annual  cost  of  the  post  and  county 
roads,  in  this  State,  and  to  report,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  a  system 
for  permanently  improving  their  condition. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed : 

Messrs.  Blunt,  Lee,  Swift,  Pierpont, 
Cook,  Schermerhom  and  Lyman.   * 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention 
adjourn,  this  evening,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock,  to-morrow  morning. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  ten 
be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  to  this 
Convention,  at  its  meeting  to-morrow 
morning,  subjects  for  its  consideration. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named 
by  the  Chair,  as  membets  of  the  above 
committee : 

Messrs.  Bloomfield,  Foster,  Swift,  Mur- 
ray, Spencer,  Elliott,  Loucks,  Falley,  Buck 
and  Grey. 
Communications  were  received  from  Ro- 


chester, and  from  the  Hon.  Gideori  Lie, 
which  were  severally  read  and  laid  09  rile 
table. 

Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to^ncfrrov 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Before  the  Convention  adjourned,  the 
President  rose,  and  .stated  that  he  rdtttt,  hi 
discharge  of  his  official  doty  as  member  o  i 
Congress,  be  absent  at  the  contemplated 
adjourned  meeting  6(  the  Convention,  toor 
could  he  perform  the  duties  devolving  on 
the  officer*  of  the  meeting,  by  one  of  the 
resolutions  adopted ;  he  must,  therefore, 
request  the  Convention  to  select  another 
presiding  officer  in  his  stead. 

Nov.  18—10  o'clock,  A.  k.  ** 

The  Convention  re-assembled  according 
to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock.  After  the 
organization  had  taken  place,  the  Presi- 
dent repeated  the  suggestions  mad&  by  him 
last  evening,  and  proffered  his  resignation. 

It  was  Resolved,  That  the  resignation 
of  the  President  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
first  Vice  President,  Dr.  Sylvester  Miller, 
be  requested  to  preside. 

Joseph  £.  Bloomfield,  in  behaff  of  (he 
committee  of  ten,  appointed  at  the  previ- 
ous sitting  of  the  Convention,  then  made 
their  unanimous 

REPORT. 

Whereas,  the  growing  interests  of  this 
State  require  the  timely  provision  of  means 
to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  our  vast  interior — And 
whereas,  it  is  important  that  information 
on  the  subject,  be  collected  and  dissemina- 
ted amon£  the  people  of  this  State — And 
whereas,  it  is  believed  that  we  have  among 
us  public  spirited  citizens,  willing  to  devote 

Uan  adequate  portion  of  their  time  to  pro- 
mote plans  which  would  be  calculated 
more  rapidly  and  effectually  to  realize  the 
vast  resources  which  are  yet  but  partially 
brought  into  action ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to 
form  a  State  Society  for  the  promotion  of  In- 
ternal improvements,  and  that  this  Conven- 
tion, at  its  adjourned  meeting,  adopt  means 
to  organize  the  same ;  the  duty  of  which 
society  shall  be,  to  collect  and  diffuse  such 
information  as  may  be  deemed  of  public 
utility.  The  society  shall  consist  of  a 
member  from  each  county  in  this  State, 
who  shall  appoint  such  officers  and  agents, 
and  adopt  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as 
they  may  deem  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  to  enable  the  society 
to  execute  its  functions,  each  county  in 
this  State  be  requested  to  form  therein  a 
County  Society  of  Improvement,  which 
society  shall,  at  its  stated  meetings,  propose 
plans  of  public  utility  to  the  State  Society, 
and  shall  raise  such  suras  by  subscription, 
as  the  friends  of  Internal  Improvements 
may  find  it  proper  to  subscribe,  to  defray 
every  expense  incidental  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  operations  of  the  State  Society;  and 
to  remit  the  amount  of  such  funds  to  the 
Treasurer  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Society  petition 
Congress  to  appropriate  means  to  improve 
the  Atlantic  and  Lake  frontiers  of  this 
State,  for  naval  and  commercial  purpurea. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  earnestly  recwn. 

ended  to  the  people  of  this  State,  to  take 
1  early  measures  for  the  construction  of  a 
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Ship  Canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
by  an  application  to  the  State  Legislature, 
or  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  be  requested  to  urge 
upon  the  consideration  of  that  body  the 
propriety  of  allowing  foreign  goods  to  be 
transported  across  the  territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  under  proper  regulations,  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Canadas. 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  out  the  views 
of  this  Convention,  all  local  and  sectional 
jealousies  should  -be  deprecated,  and  that 
the  people  of  this  State  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  direct  their  combined  energies  to 
the  speedy  completion  of  all  the  great 
works  of  Internal  Improvement,  tending  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  this  State  with  each  oth- 
er and  with  the  other  States. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  the  report 
be  laid  on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  at  their  adjourned  meeting, 
and  the  committee  be  discharged. 

It  was  then  Resolved,  That  this  Con- 
vention do  adopt  the  fifth  resolution  report- 
ed by  the  committee. 

T*he  following  resolution  was  their  pre- 
aented.by  Mr.  Copeland,  and  laid  upon  the 
table:  "That  it  be  very  respectfully  re- 
commended to  the  Legislature  to  cause  a 
topographical,  and,  if  of  sufficient  /impor- 
tance, a  geological  survey  of  the  State,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  may  not  already  have 
been  surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
before  them  such  information  of  a  definite 
character,  as  will  enable  them  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  wants  of  every  section 
of  the  State," 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Con- 
tion  be  presented  to  the  Authorities  of  the 
city  of  Utica  for  their  attention  in  procuring 
a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Convention  during 
its  present  sitting. 

The  Vice  President,  in  conformity  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Convention,  then  an- 
nounced the  following  gentlemen  as  com- 
mittees in  their  respective  Senatorial  Dis- 
tricts: 

1st  District — Stephen  Allen,    Charles 
Henry  Hall,  John  A.  King. 

2d  District — George  D.  Wickham  of 
Orange,  Allen  McDonald  of  Westchester, 
and  Albro  Aikin  of  Dutchess. 

3d  District — Samuel  Cheever  of  Albany, 
Richard  P.  Hart  of  Rensselaer,  and  Alon- 
ao  C.  Paige  of  Schenectady. 

4th  District — Edwin  Dodge  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Luther  Bradish  of  Franklin,  Rich- 
ard Keese,  of  Clinton. 

6th  District — Hiram  Denio  of  Oneida, 
Isaac  W.  Bostwick  of  Lewis,  and  Alvin 
Bronson  of  Oswego. 

6th  District— John  H.  Prentiss  of  Otse- 

E,  Chas.  Pumpelly  of  Broome,  and  I.  S. 
tebeof  Tompkins. 

7th  District— -John  Wilkinson  of  Onon- 
daga, Azariah  Smith  of  Onondaga,  and 
Gerard  Wilson  of  Ontario. 

8th  District— filisha  B.  Strong  of  Mon- 
roe, Jas.  Stryker  of  Erie,  and  Benjamin 
Chamberlain  of  Cattaraugus.  , 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention be  presented  to  the  officers  of  the 
meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this 


Convention  be  published,  and  that  the  offi- 
cers, including  the  late  President,  be  re- 
quested to  subscribe  their  names  thereto. 
The  Convention  then  adjourned. 

Samuel  Beakdsley,  Pres'dt. 

Sylvester  Miller,  \  v  PrM»Hte 
J.  G.  Swift,  }  v.  rresdts. 

David  C.  Colden,     \  gecretariefS 
Theodore  S.  Gold,  ]  «<*retan*K 

In  connection  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  published  above,  we  give 
the  letters  below— one  of  them  written  by 
the  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  now  member  of 
Congress  elect  from  New  York,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Schermerhom  of.  Rochester, 
in  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  that  city. 

New-York,  Nov.  7, 1835. 
Henry  Yates,  Esq.  Chairman. 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  am  gratified  with  the 
proposed  measure  of  a  State*  Convention  at 
Utica,  relative  to  the  prospective  internal 
improvements  of  our  great  and'  growing 
State.  I  think  the  measure  will  elicit  and 
concentrate  a  mass  of  information  on  this 
important  subject,  calculated  to  produce 
greater  uniformity  of  sentiment  and  great- 
er unity  of  action  than  has  been,  and,  I 
trust,  will  resuty  in  the  adoption  of  some 
general  practical  system,  promotive  of  this 
great  paramount  public  interest. 

I  regret  that  recent  engagements,  added 
to  old  ones,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  at- 
tend personally.    Your  obed't  serv't, 

Gideon  Lee. 


Rochester,  9th  Nov.  1835. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Utica  on  the  subject  of  Internal 
Improvement,  11th  Nov.:  1836. 
Dear  Sir : — At  a  public  meeting  held  in 
this  city,  pursuant  to  notice,  five  delegates 
were  elected  to  meet  with  you  at  Utica : 
unforeseen  circumstances  prevent  a  majori- 
ty from  attending ;  we  therefore  shall  not 
be  represented.    We  cordially  approve  of 
the  call  for  a  Convention,  and  shall  be  hap- 
py to  co-operate  with  you  in  any  measure 
to  advance  the  interests  of  our  State. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  'of  the  import- 
ance of  constructing  and  improving  canals, 
rail  and  common  roads,  for  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  the  State  generally. 
Respectfully,  your  ob't  serv'ts. 

J.  M.  SCHERMERHORN, 

For  the  Committee. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Re- 
port.— We  commence  in  this  number,  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  Jonathan  Knight, 
Chief  Engineer  of  this  Road.  The  first 
part,  or  rather  first  report,  for  there  are  two, 
relates  to  the  Road  and  affairs  generally  of 
the  Company.  The  other  part,  or  second 
report,  refers  particularly  to  the  examina- 
tions and  surveys  of  routes  for  the  Road 
from  Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  River,  at 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling.  We  shall  give 
this  report  entire,  notwithstanding  its  great 
length,  that  our  readers  may  see  and  duly 
appreciate  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
crossing  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  enterprise  j 
and  energy  of  our  neighbors  of  Baltimore 
which  grapples  with  them,  and  which,  we 


doubt  not,  will  successfully  overcome— ■%« 
well  as  to  place  within  their  reach  much 
useful  and  valuable  information ;  by  whlcn 
all  interested  in  such  works  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  renewed  efforts  in  the  outset,  *a 
well  as  profit  by  the  information  in  their 
operations. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 

Engineer's  Office,  Baltimore  > 
and  Ohio  Ralroad,  } 

Baltimore,  October  5, 183S. 

To  Philip  £.  Thomas,   | 

Pree't  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Go. 
The  time  for  making  the  annual  state* 
ments  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Rail* 
roads  in  charge  of  this  Company,  having 
arrived,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  present 
my  sixth  annual  report. 

It  was  stated,  in  my  report  of  last  year, 
as  probable,  that  a  single  track  of  raiiwar 
upon  the  Washington  Branch  Railroad, 
would  be  opened  and  travelled  from  Balti- 
more to  the  line  of  the  district  of  Columbia, 
by  the  first  of  July  then  next ;  and  it  is 
with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  that  I  am  now 
enabled  to  state  that  the  result  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  belief  then  entertained :  For 
on  the  first  day  of  July  last,  a  locomotive 
engine,  with  a  train  of  cars  containing  the 
President,  Directors,  and  other  persons, 
went  and  returned  over  the  entire  space 
mentioned. 

Within  the  present  year,  the  Company, 
availing  itself  of  the  legislation  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  of  the  most  friendly 
and  enlightened  grants  of  the  municipality 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  has  pushed  for- 
ward the  work  with  unfaltering  energy, 
having  completed  the  graduation  and  ma- 
sonry, and  the  laying  down  of  the  first  track 
of  Railway  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles  within  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  boundary  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
Washington,  and  likewise  for  an  addition- 
al distance  of  about  \\  miles  within  those 
limits  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  that 
city  ;  so  that  the  entire  line  was  opened  for 
travel  on  the  25th  day  of  August  last,  on 
which  day  the  President  -and  Directors 
opened  the  Road  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies ;  four  of  the  locomotives,  with  their 
respective  trains,  having,  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion,  passed  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  and  returned  during  the  day, 
conveying  nearly  one  thousand  persons— 
tbe  speed  being  about  twenty  miles  an 
hour. 

In  the  very  short  time  of  a  few  months, 
say  in  less  than  two  years,  the  formation  of 
this  Road,  involving  the  building  of  pp. 
wards  of  46,000  perches  of  masonry,  aid 
the  excavation  and  removal  of  nearly  3,000,- 

000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  have  been  effect- 
ed, and  in  the  same  period,  a  single  track 
of  Railway  upon  the  entire  distance  (30| 
miles),  and  5  miles  of  the  second  track  in 
tbe  principal  excavations,  have  been  laid. 

1  congratulate  the  Board  upon  so  speedy  a 
completion  of  the  work  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed, and  at  a  cost  which  puts  it  bevond 
doubt  that  when  the  second  track  shall  be 
completed,  the  total  amount  of  expenditure 
upon  the  construction  of  this  Railroad  will 
fall  short  of  the  lowest  estimate  made  by 
me,  and  which  was  reported  on  the  97ta 
July,  1833.  Sec  7th,  Annual  Report  of 
President  and  Directors,  page  59. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Branch  Road, as 
above  mentioned,  two  locomotive  engines 
have  been  employed  upon  it  in  the  convey- 
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l&ee  df  passengers,  etch  miking  one  circu- 
lar trip,  daily,  and  no  trip  has  been'  lost,  or 
'  eren  delayed,  beyond  a  few  minutes. 
The  time  consumed  in  making  a  trip 
with  the  engine,  is  usually  from  2  hours  10 
top  hours  20  minutes;  although  some* 
times  the  journey  has  been  made  in  2  hours. 
The  average  time,  however,  has  been  about 
V  hours  15  minutes,  with  a  running  veloci- 
ty of  about  SO  miles  an  hour,  but  inclusive 
of  the  time  spent  at  the  water  stations,  the 
average  speed  is  about  16  2-9  miles  per 
hour.    This  is  quite  a  high  velocity,  con- 
sidering the  rawness  of  the  embankments 
and  the  consequently  liability  to  derange* 
ment  in  the  Road,  as  with  the  utmost  care, 
unequal  settlings  of  the  rails  will  occur, 
and  may  have  an  evil  effect  before  a  re* 
adjustment  can    take   place:     And    this 
may  happen  on  many  parts  of  the  line 
at  the  same  time,  especially  on  occasions 
of  heavy  rains.    These  reflections  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  lower 
rate  of  speed,  until  the  subsidence  of  the 
embankments  had  rendered  the  road  more 
permanent,  after  which  the  journey  might 
be  made  in  ,2  hours— meantime  1  Similes  an 
hour  would  be  more  safe,  and  at  this  speed 
the  time  would  be  2  hours  90  minutes.  ' 

It  was  stated,  in  my  last  annual  report, 
that  the  graduation  and  masonry  upon  the 
sixth  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  were  then  completed,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  that  season,  a  single  track  of 
railway  would  probably  be  laid  down  the 
entire  length  of  this  division,  extending  up 
the  Potomac,  and  along  the  margin  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  from  the  Point 
of  Rocks  to  the  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
This  expectation  was  .duly  fulfilled,  and 
the  Road  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  1st 
day  of  December  last,  from  which  time  the 
trade  and  travel  have  continued  to  pass  up- 
on the  Railroad  between  this  city  and  the 
point  to  which  the  Road  is  finished  oppo- 
site to  Harper's  Ferry*  without  any  serious 
interruption. 

The  plan  of  a  viaduct  to  be  erected  across 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the 
Potomac  River  at  Harper's  Ferry,  has  been 
designed  chiefly  by  my  late  assistant,  B.  H. 
Latrope.  The  mason  work  of  this  struc- 
ture which  is  (besides  other  uses)  to  form  a 
connection  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio* 
and  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail- 
roads, has  already  been  contracted  for,  and 
it  is  intended  likewise  to  contract  for  the 
superstructure,  which  is  to  be  of  wood,  as 
soon  as  practicable ;  in  order  that  the  en- 
tire viaduct  may  be  finished  in  the  shortest 
time  possible. 

For  the  details  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion upon  both  Railroads,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
port of  Casper  W.  Wever,  superintendent 
of  graduation,  masonry  and  construction. 

The  surveys  and  drawings  connected 
with  them  having  been  generally  completed 
to  Harper's  Ferry  and  to  Washington,  the 
services  of  several  of  my  assistants  have 
been  dispensed  with ;  of  this  number  are 
Benjamin  H.  Latrope,  who  is  now  Chief 
Engineer  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Port  De. 
.posit  Railroad,  and  Henry  R.  Hazlehurst, 
and  James  Murray,  who  are  likewise  upon 
that  Road  as  his  assistants. 

In  the  department  of  machinery  the  con- 
structions have  advanced  successfully  as 
regards  cars  and  coaches,  as  well  as  loco- 
motive engines,  in  all  of  which,  1  am  happy 
to  say,  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
the  most  brilliant  success.  For  the  details 
in  this  department  of  the  service,  I  refer  to 
the  Superintendent  of  machinery. 

With  regard  to.  the  locomotive  engine, 
we  have  to  remark  that  no  changes  in  the 


principle  of  its  construction,  have  been  in- 
troduced and  adopted  since  last  year.  The 
working  of  these  American  engines  proved 
so  (satisfactory  that  it  was  thought  more 
advisable,  inasmuch  as  the  branch  to  Wash, 
ington  was  to  be  travelled  exclusively  by 
the  power  of  steam,  to  construct,  without 
delay,  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  in- 
sure a  successful  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  transit  between  Baltimore 
and  the  capital  of  the  Union,  than  by  at- 
tempting to  improve  so  costly  a  machine, 
that  already  worked  so  well,  and  by  that 
means  risking  the  chance  of  a  failure  in  the 
requisite  supply  of  locomotive  engines. 
Some  slight  modifications,  however,  have 
been  usefully  made,  whilst  others,  of  the 
decided  value  of  which,  time  only  can  test, 
are  in  the  course  of  experiment. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  it  is  stated  that 
the  diameter  of  the  working  cylinders  of  the 
"  Arabian"  engine  were  each  12  inches,  and 
the  stroke  22  inches.  All  the  engines  since 
made,  however,  whilst  the  same  length  of 
stroke  is  preserved,  have  the  diameter  of 
their  cylinders  increased  to  12£  inches :  and 
this  was  justified  by  the  competency  of  the 
boiler  to  generate  steam  enough  to  work 
the  enlarged  cylinders  with  effect. 
§JLt  Was  likewise  mentioned  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report,  that  the  waste  steam,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  cylinders  to  the  fan-wheel 
was  transmitted  in  a  hollow  belt,  encircling 
the  boiler,  in  which  belt  the  water  pipes 
leading  from  the  supply  pumps  were  in- 
closed, in  order  that  the  water  in  its  passage 
to  the  boiler  might  receive  heat  from  the 
waste  steam.  In  relation  to  this  mode  of 
saving  fuel^  or  increasing  the  supply  of 
steam,  we  have  now  tb  say,  that  in  conse- 

Suence  of  being  attended  with  two  evils, 
be  plan  failed  to  realize  the  benefits  expect- 
ed from  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  reaction 
of  the  water  immediately  before  the  closing 
of  the  valve  caused  a  sudden  and  powerful 
strain,  upon  the  long  and  slender  pipe,  in 
which  that  fluid  was  enclosed,  by  which 
means  the  failure  of  the  pipe  at  the  joints, 
or  in  some  other  place,  would  often  take 
place :  and  when  this  happened  the  pipe 
was  not  easy  of  repair,  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  access  to  it.  In  the  second  place 
the  transmission  to  the  water  of  the  calor- 
ic of  the  steam,  so  far  condensed  the  latter 
as  to  render  its  elasticity  unequal  to  the 
production  of  the  requisite  blast,  by  means 
of  the  fan-wheel.  The  plan  of  the  belt  and 
its  Enclosed  pipes  was  therefore  abandoned, 
whilst  the  steam  was  conducted  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  more  directly  from  the  cy- 
linders to  the  fan-wheel :  at  the  same  time 
the  engine  continued  to  work  remarkably 
well,  although,  as  was  supposed,  with  less 
economy  than  if  the  heat  of  the  waste  steam 
were  imparted  to  the  water,  previously  to 
the  injection  of  the  latter  into  the  boiler. 

To  effect  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose it  was  proposed  by  Ross  Winans,  as- 
sistant engineer  of  machinery,  to  cause  the 
waste  steam,  after  it  should  have  operated 
upon  the  blowing  apparatus,  to  pass 
through  100  copper  tubes,  each  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  15  inches  in  length,  con- 
tained and  fixed  within  a  cylinder  14  inches 
in?diameter  and  15  inches  in  length;  which 
cylinder  is  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the 
boiler,  and  with  the  fixtures  of  the  fan- 
wheel,  presents  a  uniform  finish.  The  wa- 
ter on  its  way  from  the  force  pumps  to  the 
boiler  is  impelled  into  and  through  the  cy- 
linder amongst  the  copper  lubes,  through 
which  the  steam  is  discharged,  as  above 
mentioned,  by  which  expedient  the  boiler 
would  be  supplied  with  water  already 
charged  with  a  considerable  degree  of  heat, 


The  apparatus  for  heating  the  water  be* 
fore  it  is  thrown  into  the  boiler,  as  last  de* 
scribed,  has  been  made  and  attached  to  one 
of  the  engines  of  the  latest  construction;  b»c 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  measure  the 
utility  of  the  contrivance  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. 

Subsequently  to  the  construction  of  the* 
"  Arabian"  engine  described  in  the  last  re- 
port, weighing  74  tons,  an  increase  of  weight 
to  the  extent  of  about  one  ton  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,  so  that  the  engines  of 
the  most  recent  construction  weigh  about 
8£  tons.  -  The  augmentation  in  weight  has 
accrued  from  an  increase  of  metal  in  the 
wheels,  and  in  several  other  parts,  being  in- 
troduced in  order  to  secure  greater  perma- 
nency and  durability  in  the  machine.   . 

The  opinion  was  expressd  in  my  last  An- 
nual Report  that  an  engine  of  6£  tons  would 
have  sufficient  adhesiveness  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  upon  the  branch  road  to 
Washington;  and  if  an  engine  of  this 
weight  could  be  made  of  sufficient  strength 
and  durability  of  parts,  and  having  at  the 
same  time  a  capacity  to  supply  sterna 
enough  to  maintain  the  desired  speed ;  such 
should  be  the  class  of  engines  to  be  employ , 
ed  upon  that  road.  The  immediate  neces 
sity,  however,  for  fabricating  a  number  of 
engines  sufficient  to  effect  the  business  that 
would  be  required,  has  prevented  an  effort 
to  produce  a  locomotive  engine  of  the  desir- 
ed weight:  at  the  same  time  we  have  san- 
guine hopes  that  success  will  attend  our  la- 
bors, in  tnis  respect  also,  whenever  the  ef- 
fort can  be  considerately  made. 

In  relation  to  the  power  of  the  Arabian 
engine  the  result  of  an  experiment  was  giv- 
en in  the  Report  above  mentioned,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  this  engine,  the  adhesion* 
of  both  pairs  of  wheels  being  employed, 
drew  after  it,  exclusive  of  the  tender,  upon 
a  level  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road 112  tons  18  cwt.  1  qr.  gross  at  a  speed 
of  11.79  miles  per  hour,  and  it  ascended  a 

Sade  of  17  feet  per  mile  in  a  curve  of  less 
an  1000  feet  radius,  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7 
miles  an  hour.  Engines  of  such  power,  as 
were  here  displayed,  would  seem  to  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  any  kind  or  amount  of  busi- 
ness that  commerce  or  intercourse  should 
demand ;  nevertheless,  those  subsequently 
made,  whilst  they  have  been  somewhat 
augmented  in  mass,  have  come  forth  with 
a  power  of  steam  and  of  traction  hitherto 
unequalled,  weight  for  weight,  it  is  believ- 
ed, in  the  operations  of  the  locomotive 
steam  engine.  One  of  them  drew  upon  the 
occasion  of  opening  the  branch  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  25th  of  August  last,  250  per- 
sons in  5  eight-wheeled  coaches,  being  * 
gross  weight  of  about  47  tons ;  at  a  speed 
of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  at  this  rate  too  up 
the  ascents  of  20  feet  to  the  mile,  of  which 
grade  there  are  on  that  road  5  or  6  conse- 
cutive miles. 

The  power  of  one  of  the  new  engines  of 
8}  tons,  called  the  "  George  Washing  ton,** 
was  recently  tested  upon  the  Washington) 
Branch  Railway.  It  drew  a  train  of  90 
freight  cars  and  one  passenger  coach,  weigh* 
ing,  exclusive  of  the  engine  and  tender,  11$ 
tons  gross.  With  this  load  the  time  in 
passing  over  29  miles  of  the  road  towards 
Washington  was  2  h:  44  min.30  sec.,  in* 
eluding  the  time  consumed  in  stopping  by 
theftway  to  replenish  with  water,  etc., 
amounting  to  32  min.  40  sec.  And  the 
tame  employed  in  returning  over  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  train-,  was  2  b.30  m* 
SS  sec.,  including  stoppages  to  the  amount 
of  25  min.  55  sec.  In  the  one  direction  the 
average  velocity  whilst  inj  motion  was, 
therefore,  19.2,  and  in  the  other  14  miles 
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per  hour.  The  road  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
journey  is  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  yet 
the  part  at  Washington  is  lower  by  about 
40  feet  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
branch  at  the  Patapsco. 

The  average  speed,  though  great  with 
the  enormous  load  mentioned,  does  not  fur- 
nish a  just  measure  of  the  full  power  of  this 
engine :  on  account  of  the  extent  of  tbe  level 
And  descending  parts  of  ?he  way,  the  speed 
might  have  been  much  greater,  but  extreme 
velocity  was  not  the  object  ef  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  supply  of  steam  in  the  cylin- 
ders was  regulated  by  the  Engineer  so  as 
to  approximate  to  a  uniformity  of  speed 
Upon  all  parts  of  the  road.    It  is  upon  the 
Ascending  parts  of  the  Railway,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  full  display  of 
power  on  this  occasion :  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  train  ascended  5  consecu- 
tive miles  of  the  road,  having  a  uniform 
ascent  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  to  the  mile, 
in  26  min.  8  sec,  being  a  velocity  at  the 
rate  of  11.48  miles  per  hour.    Here,  the 
weight  of  the  tender  being  5£  tons,  and  the 
resistance  upon  a  level  part  of  this  Rail- 
way being  assumed  at  1 1  lb.  per  ton,  the 
force  i  of  traction  required  to  balance  the 
friction  and  gravity  of  the  train  of  113  tons 
was  2203  lb.  whilst,  allowing  for  the  gravi- 
tating tendency  down  the  descent,   of  the 
engine  and  tender,  it  will  appear  that   the 
engine  did,  upon  this  occasion,  exert  a  pow- 
er of  traction,  (beyond  what  was  sufficient, 
toVvercome  the  friction  upon  a  level,  of  it- 
self and  tender)  equal  to  2322  lb.  at  a  speed 
6f|11.48  miles  per  hour ;  being  equal  to  the 
conveyance  upon  a  level  at  this  velocity  of 
altrain  of  cars  weighing  gross  211  tons. 
JJJThis  engine,  with  several  others  of  the 
same  model,  have  been  built  during  the  past 
ye*ar,  at  the  Company's  workshop,  by  the 
contractors  Davis  and  Gartner,  which  firm 
is  now  dissolved  in  conseauence  of  the  la- 
mented death  of  Phineas  Davis,  the  effici- 
ent partner,  who  attended  personally  to  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  'engines ; 
and  to  whose  genius  and  worth,  the  world 
is  indebted  for  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  Railway  machinery. 

For  the  operations  relating  to  transpor- 
tation, I  must  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
officer  having  charge  of  that  department 
of  the  service. 

With  the  approbation,  and  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Samuel  Sprigg  and  Joseph  Cald- 
well, Esquires,  on  behalf  of  the  .citizens  of 
Wheeling  and, its  vicinity,  and  of  John 
Thompson,  Esq.,  residing  at  the  Flats  of 
Grave  Creek,  on  behalf  of  the  interests  at 
that  place  and  its  neighborhood,  I  commen- 
ced early  in  the  month  of  May  last,  a  re- 
connoissance  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  the  country  generally,  from  Cumber- 
land, is  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  River  at 
*  Wheeling,  and  likewise  at  tbe  Flats  of 
Grave  Creek,  in  Virginia,,  with  a  view  to 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  obtaining  a 
route  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Potomac  at 
Cumberland,  to  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
(ojgts  just  mentioned. 

The  examination  was  likewise  carried 


tire  feasability  of  a  Railroad  from  Cumber- 
land to  the  Ohio  River :  and  moreover,  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  to  construct  a  Rail- 
road, within  reasonable  limits  of  expense, 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling,  and  like- 
wise to  Pittsburgh,  upon  which  the  motive 
power  may  be  that  of  steam  by  locomotive 
engines,  and  dispensing  entirely  with  fixed 
or  stationary  engines,  with  their  inclined 
planes,  ropes,  and  other  fixtures. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  re- 
connoissance  and  the  results,  and  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  locomotive  engine  in  tra. 
versing  different  grades  at  various  veloci- 
ties, reference  is  made  to  my  report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  30th  ult.  upon  that  sub- 
ject; which  report  I  hereunto  annex,  ac- 
companied with  a  map  of  the  country  from 
Cumberland  to  the  Ohio  River,  exhibiting 
the  routes  examined.  "  &&} 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Knight, 
Chf.  Engr.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 


to  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  I  present.    An  elaborate  report  from  the  pen 

hi  the  course  of  this  reconnoissance,  ma-      "**    «▼.«.        i  * 

ny  difficult  defiles  in  those  mountainous  re- 
gfdns  were  penetrated  and  examined,  and 
connections  traced  between  the  gaps,  which 
nature  has  formed,  in  the  various  parallel 
chard*  of  which  theiAlleghanies  are  com- 
posed ;  and  access  was  had  to  all  the  au- 
thorities (hat  could  shed  light  upon  the  to- 
pography of  the  country  in  question,  either 
as  to  distances  or  attitudes. 

These  examinations  have  resulted  in  a 
perfect  coff? ictionjm  my  part,  of  the  en] 


advantages,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow* 

REPORT. 

The  States  which  border  on  the  Ohio,  or 
are  watered  by  its  great  tributary  streams, 
are  western  or  tramontane  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois*  Kea. 
tucky,  and  Tennessee ;  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  which  that  river  flows,  almost 
parallel  with  the  sea  coast  of  the  old  south- 
ern  States.    From  the  seven  States  above 
mentioned,  there  are  highways  of  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean  in  but  two  direc- 
tions—northeast,   and  southwest.       The 
former,  consisting  of  several  distinct  lines 
of  river,  canal,  Macadamized  and  Railroad 
communications,     reaches    the    Atlantic 
ocean  between  the  west  end  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay— from  New  York  to  Norfolk — a  dis- 
tance, on  a  straight  line,  of  500  miles:  The 
latter  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.     Be- 
tween these  two  points  of  marine  connec- 
tion with   the  interior,  is  a  coast  nearly 
3000  miles  in  extent,  constituting  the  sea- 
board of    southern  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina4Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  with  which  the  States  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  have  no  direct  com- 
munication, even  by  means  of  a  good  post 
road,  so  that  the  mail  to  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  not  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  in  a  straight  line,  is  actually  seat 
by  Washington  City,  on   a  route   nearly 
four  times  as  long.    With  that  part  of  the 
southern  coast  which  lies  west  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida,  the  Ohio  States  have£ta- 
dy  intercourse,  by  the  Mississippi  River*, 
but  with  the  region  east  of  that  peninsula, 
they  are  destitute  ot  all  adequate  means  of 
commercial  and  social  connection.    Here 
then  is  a  great  desideratum,  which  can  be 
supplied  in  no  other  manner  than  by  the 
contemplated  Railroad. 

Startmg,  perhaps  from  more  than  one 
point  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  this  road  should  stretch  nearly 
south ;  and  branching,  when  it  enters  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  to  reach  their  tide 
waters  at  several  different  places.    Taking 
Cincinnati  as  a  city  intermediate  between 
Maysville  and  Louisville,  and   Charleston 
as   intermediate  between  Wilmington,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  Augusta,  in  Georgia, 
the  road  might  be  said,  more  especially,  to 
connect  Cincinnati  and    Charleston,  and 
may  for  convenience  in  this  report,  take  its 
length  and  designation  from  those  two  ci- 
ties.   Starting  from  the  former,  or  rather, 
from  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
in  Newport  or  Covington,  it  would  tra- 
verse the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  Comber- 
land  Gap,  near  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  then  cross  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  and,  ascending  the  valley 
of  the    French  Broad,    in    North  Caroli- 
na, arrive  at  Greenville,'  or    some  other 
point,  in  South  Carolina,  beyond    the   Al- 
leghany mountains,  whence  it  may  pass 
down  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia,by  one  branch, 
and    by  another    more     immediately   to 
of  Mr.  Williams  having  been  made  on  'the  1}  Charleston,  in  the   direction  of  Cofum- 
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n  this  number  will  be  found  the  Report 
referred  to  in  our  last  in  relation  to  this  con- 
templated improvement.  With  this,  and 
the  more  certain  improvements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  staring  us  in  the  face 
on  the  South — the  Railroad  from  Albany 
to  Boston  on  the  East — and  the  improve- 
ments going  oh  in  Canada  on  the  North — it 
becomes  the  State  of  New- York  [to  move, 
soon,  steadily,  onward,  or  be  eclipsed  as  she 
wiil|richly  deserve,  and  as  we  hope  she  will, 
by  her  more  considerate  and  enterprising 
neighbors. 

Railroad  from  the  Banks  of  the  Okie 
River  to  tbe  Tide  'Waters  of  the  Carol  1- 
«st  and  Georgia* 

Proceedings  in  Cincinnati.— On  Mon- 
day evening.  August  10th,  1835,  a  public 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  was  held 
at  the  Commercial  Exchange,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  construction  of  a 
Railroad,  from  Newport  or  Covington,  op- 
posite Cincinnati,  to  Paris,  in  Bourbon 
county,  Kentucky.  After  the  requisite  pro- 
ceedings on  this  subject  were  concluded, 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake  offered  the  following  res- 
olution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practicability 
and  advantages  of  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
posed Railroad,  from  Paris  into  the  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

Which,  being  unanimously  adopted, 
Dr.  Drake,  J.  W.  Bakewell,  and  J.  S.  Wil- 
liams, were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  the  next 
Saturday,  the  15th,  when  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen trom  Newport  and  Covington  were 


subjeet  of  the  Railroad  to  Paris,  and  the 
steps  necessary  to  promote  a  survey  of  the 
route  taken,  the  committee  on  the  extension 
of  the  road  into  the  southern  States,  were 
called  upon,  when  Dr.  Drake  presented  and 
read  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  a  Railroad  from  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  maritime  coast  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  having  in  a  general 
manner  considered  its  practicability  and 


bia.  In  traversing  North  Carolina,  it 
might,  with  facility,  the  surface  of  the 
country  permitting,  be  connected  by 
a  lateral  road,  with  the  projected  Cape 
Fear  and  Yadkin  Railway,'  which  passing 
through  Fayetteville,  is  to  terminate  at 
Beaty's  *Ford,  on  the  Catawba  River. 

The  distance  between  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston,  on  a  straight  line,  is  about  500, 
which  would  probably  require  a  Road  of  700 
miles*    South  Carolina,  however,  has  al- 
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ready  made  a  Railway,  135  miles  in  length, 
to  Hamburgh,  on  the  Savannah  River,  op- 
posite Augusta,  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  contemplated  Railroad 
to  Paris,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  ex. 
actly  in  the  course  of  Charleston,  (for  the 
construction  of  which  there  are,  in  the  opi. 
nion  of  your  committee,  a  great  many 
weighty  reasons  of  a  local  nature,)  would 
have  a  length  of  about  00  miles,  thus  leaving 
but  475  miles  to  complete  this  new  and 
most  important  communication,  between 
the  interior  and  the  sea-board  of  the  south. 
The  middle  of  this  main  trunk  would  be 
intersected  by  the  projecteed  Railroad  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  via  Lynchburg,  to 
Knoxville,  in  East  Tennessee,  by  which  the 
Old  Dominion  would  acquire  a  new  channel 
of  intercourse  with  her  daughter,  Kentucky; 
and  also  with  several  of  the  States  formed  out 
of  the  Nortn-Western  Territory,  which  was 
once  her  property, — travelling  from  the 
West  to  southern  Virginia,  being  thus  re- 
stored to  the  route  which  it  took  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  settlements. 

By  an  extension  west,  to  Nashville,  of  the 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Knoxville  Read, 
the  whole  of  central  and  northern  Tennes- 
see would  be  enabled,  with  great  facility,  to 
communicate  with  the  Oarolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, by  means  of  the  southern  extremity, 
with  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  means  of  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  great  highway 
under  consideration. 

From  the  maritime  terminations,  and  the 
lateral  branches  of  this  extended  trunk,  let 
us  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  or  con- 
tinental connections  which  it  would  estab- 
lish. 

These  would  extend,  both  east  and  west, 
from  Cincinnati,  for  several  hundred  miles, 
and  through  every  intervening   northern 
point.    First,  the  Ohio  River  would  connect 
it  with  western  Virginia  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania-—embracing   the   valleys   of  the 
Ureat  Kenhawa,  Monongahela,  and  Alle- 
ghany rivers ;  Second,  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal,  from  Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  al- 
ready finished ;  the  Miami  and  Maumee  Ca. 
ital,  in  progress  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake 
Erie,  uniting  at  Fort  Wayne,  with  the  Erie 
and  Wabash  Canal  of  Indiana ;  and  the  Mad 
River  and  Sandusky  Railroad,  from  Dayton 
to  the  Lake,  the  execution  of  which  has 
commenced,  would  connect  it  with  the  en- 
tire chain  of  northern  lakes,  from  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  to  the  Straights  of  Mackinac,  and 
even  ureen  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  including  the  eastern  border 
of  Wisconsin  Territory,  north   or   mari- 
time  Illinois   and  Indiana,    the  whole  of 
Michigan  Territory,  a  part  of  Uppei  Ca- 
nada, and  the  centre  and  northern  decli- 
vity of  Ohio :  Third,  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  just  mentioned,  and  the  Railroad 
from  Lawrenoeburp,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  to  Indianapolis,  already  begun, 
would  carry  its  advantages  into  the  depths 
of  Indiana:  Fourth,  the  Ohio  River  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  Mississippi  would  connect 
it,  beneficially,  witb/south  and  west  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  the  immense  extent  of  unset- 
tled territory  watered  by  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Rivers.    Thus  the  pro- 
posed  main   trunk,   from    Cincinnati   to 
Charleston,  would  resemble   an  immense 
horizontal  tree,  extending  its  roots  through, 
or  into,  ten  States,  and  a  vast  expanse  of 
uninhabited  territory,  in  the  northern  inte- 
rior of  the  Union,  while  its  branches  would 
wind  through  half  as  many  populous  States 
on  the  southern  sea-bemrd.  __ 

The  extent  of  this  inland  communication 
frqm  north  to  south,  through  the  centre  of 
the  United  States,  would  comprehend  at 
Wast  15°  of  latitude;  and  could  only  be  com* 
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pared  with  that  established  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  would  not  indeed  be  limit- 
ed by  the  continent,  for,  as  many  import- 
ant islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  contig- 
uous to  South  Carolina,  they  would,  in  fact, 
be  comprehended  in  the  new  facilities  of 
intercourse  that  would  be  established  be- 
tween the  south  and  north,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  into  the  estimate. 

Of  the  physical  practicability  of  con- 
structing the  main  trunk  of  the  proposed 
Railway,  across  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  your  com- 
mittee see  no  reason  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
It  is  true,  that  it  must  traverse  many  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  and  scale  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  One  of 
the  branches,  however,  of  the  latter  river, 
the  Erench  Broad,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
originating  oh  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
the  most  southern  of  the  mountain  chains, 
runs  to  the  north,  traversing  the  western  an- 
gle of  North  Carolina,  to  unite  with  the 
Tennessee,  thus  opening  a  pass  through  a 
part  of  the  mountains,  and  inviting  to  the 
enterprize.  Of  the  height  of  the  remaining 
mountains,  your  committee  cannot  speak 
with  confidence,  but  believe  it  to  be  less 
than  that  of  the  AUeghanies,  where  they 
are  traversed  by  the  Railroad  and  canals 
I  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  However 
this  may  be,  no  decision  of  the  question  of 
physical  practicability  can  be  made,  but  by 
competent  engineers,  on  an  actual  examina- 
tion of  the  route. 

The  question  of  expense  can  of  course 
only  be  settled  by  the  same  means.  As- 
suming that  the  projected  Railroad  from 
the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  to 
Paris,  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  will, 
from  the  considerations  limited  to  the  re- 
gion of  country  concerned,  be  most  certain- 
ly executed,  and  referring  to  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  the  Railroad  from  Charleston  to 
Augusta,  the  intervening  section  would  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  exceed  475  miles,  which, 
at  the  high  price  of  15,500  dollars  per  mile, 
would  not  amount  to  6,000,000  of  dollars ; 
a  sum  not  greater  than  is  about  to  be  ex- 
pended by  a  company  of  capitalists,  in  the 
construction  of  a  Railway  within  the  State 
of  New- York,  to  run  nearly  parallel  with 
her  Grand  Canal,  and  connect  the  same  wa- 
ters with  the  same  city. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  central 
part  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  road 
would  run  through  a  country  but  thinly  in- 
habited, and  furnishing  little  aid,  either  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  or  in  swelling 
the  amount  of  transportation  upon  it.  But 
why  it  it  so  sparsely  peopled  ?  Manifestly, 
in  part,  because,  of  all  portions  of  our  com- 
mon country,  it  is  the  most  inaccessible  and 
the  most  destitute  of  facilities  for  the  ex- 
portation of  its  iron,  salt,  coal,  tar,  turpen. 
tine,  and  other  natural  productions.  To 
wait,  therefore,  for  a  denser  population,  as 
a  condition  for  commencing  a  great  work 
of  Internal  Improvement,  which  only  can 
augment  that  density,  would  be  to  wait  for 
the  development  of  an  effect,  before  resort- 
ing to  the  only  cause  that  can  produce  it. 
Let  the  road  be  executed,  and  an  instanta- 
neous impulse  will  be  given  to  improvement 
in  that  region.  If,  however,  it  were  too 
sterile  for  such  a  result  to  occur,  no  argu- 
ment against  the  project  could  arise  from 
that  fact,  for  the  undertaking  is  necessary 
to  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  the  production 
of  the  States  penetrated  by  its  extremities, 
in  wnieh  respect  it  would  be  Similar  to  the 
Philaoelnl^a  and  Pittsburg  route,  which,  in 
ta  BJMt  of  U*«ourse,  passes  over  uninhabited 


mountains,  and  still  facilitates  an  immense 
trade  4bet ween  the  east  and  west. 

Thus  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
line  of  an  artificial  way  should  lie  through 
a  cultivated  and  populous  country,  nor  need 
we  look  to  the  inhabitants  along  this  or  any 
other  projected  Railroad  or  Canal,  for  the 
means  of  its  construction.  These  will  be 
furnished  by  the  capitalists  of  any ajnd  every 
part  of  the  country,  or  even  by  those  of  Eu- 
rope, the  moment  the  enterprise  is  author- 
ised by  the  States  through  which  it  is  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  probabilities  of  a  profita- 
ble investment  are  rendered  manifest.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  States 
of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Carolines, 
might,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  execute 
this  work,  and  make  it  a  nch  and  lasting 
source  of  revenue ;  and,  they  have  as  little 
doubt,  that  the  incbrporated  joint  stock  com- 
panies would  at  once  be  able  to  command 
the  requisite  capital.  £T~2 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
strongest  motives  exist  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  this  great  work*  At  least  half 
the  people  of  the  Union,  comprehended,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  East  Florida,  Georgia* 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  are  interest- 
ed in  its  completion,  as  they  would  instant- 
ly participate  in  its  advantages;  and,  an 
your  committee  believe,  need  only  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  to  be  at  once  aroused  to 
efficient  action. 

Would  it  pass,  like  the  New- York  Ca- 
nal, or  the  projected  Railroad  from  Augusta, 
in;  Georgia,  to  Memphis,  in  Tennessee, 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  consequent* 
ly  combine  regions  which  have  similar 
climates,  and  identical  productions,  tt» 
value  would  be  far  less,  out,  as  we  hate 
seen,  stretching  boldly  from  north  to  south, 
and,  with  the  present  and  future  public 
works  of  the  States. between  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er and  the  Lakes,  establishing  a  high  road 
of  communication  through  nearly  all  the 
climates  and  varieties  of  soil,  productions, 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
forever  stand  alone  and  conspicuous  among 
the  public  works  of  the  Union,  both  in  the 
kind  and  amoimt  of  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  which  it  would  promote. 

The  sustenance  and  manufactures  of  the 
corn  States,  Irom  Kentucky  to  Michigan, 
would  instantly  pass  along  it  to  the  south* 
em  consumer,  of  the  region  from  Cape 
Florida  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  avoiding 
all  the  delays,  commissions,  dangers  of  the 
river,  and  dangers  and  damages  of  a  tropi- 
cal sea  voyage  which  belong  to  the  Missis- 
sippi  and  Gulf  route ;  and  even  much  of 
the  produce  that  might  be  designed  for 
coasting  or  foreign  exportation,  would 
reach  the  seaports  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  by  the  same  channel,  instead  of 
going  to  New-Orleans  or  New- York.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tropical  productions  of 
the  northeast  of  Cuba,  and  of  East  Flori 
da — their  spices,  sugar,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  figs ;— and  the  indigo,  rice,  and  cotton 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina  would,  by  the 
same  direct  route,  penetrate,  in  a  few  days, 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  spread 
|  among  the  cob  sinners,  even  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior. 

Some  of  your  committee,  indeed,  incline 
to  the  belief,  that  the  same  channel  wouldfc 
at  no  distant  time,  become  an  inlet  for 
many  of  the  productions  and  manufacture* 
of  foreign  countries ;  for  commerce,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  based  upon  a  direct 
exchange  of  productions  and  commodities* 
Thus  the  shipping  merchants  of  Charles* 
ton  and  Savannah,  might  barter  their  ces> 
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too  ia  Europe  for  manufactures  required 
by  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio,  and  exchange  the  same  for 
their  sustenance ;  the  whole  operation,  both 
continental  and  marine,  being  performed 
without  the  instrumentality  of  any  other 
money  than  that  employed  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  transportation. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  business  that  would, 
at  length,  be  conducted  on  this  national 
highway,  the  committee  scarcely  dare  to 
apeak.  To  them  it  appears  of  a  magni- 
tude, which  they  fear  the  meeting  and  the 
community  at  the  present  time  would  re- 
gard as  extravagant  and  incredible.  By 
the  existing  population  of  the  portions  of 
country,  eten  now  connected  with  the 
work,  there  would  be  a  great  amount  of 
travelling  and  transportation;  but  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  would  augment  the  popu- 
lation of  the  zone  of  country  through  which 
it  would  pass ;  the  impulse  to  agriculture 
it  would  impart;  the  manufacturing  es- 
,  tablishments  it  would  set  up,  and  the  lat- 
eral Turnpikes,  Railroads  and  Canals  it 
would  suggest,  to  new  districts  of  coun- 
try, from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  sea  to  the  lake*,;  would 
mke  it  the  parent  of  a  great  system  of 
central  internal  improvement,  and  enable 
it  to  augment  the  amount  of  its  articles  of 
transportation  to  an  indefinite  degree. 
These  immense  pecuniary  benefits,  accru- 
ing to  millions  of  people,  should,  of  them- 
selves, prompt  those  who  are  interested  to 
an  immediate  attention  to  the  work ;  but 
there  are  other  and  nobler  considerations, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

No  public  work  could  contribute  more 
powerfully  to  our  national  defence.  Es- 
tablishing a  direct  and  rapid  communica- 
tion, between  the  northern  and  southern 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  separated, 
unlike, the  eastern  and  western,  from  the 
dominions  of  foreign  nations  by  narrow 
sheets  of  water  only,  it  would  afford  facil- 
ities for  the  transportation  of  troops,  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  military  sustenance,  from 
the  centre  to  the  borders,  or  even  from  one 
frontier  to  the  other,  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity ;  thus  favoring  a  concentration,  re- 
quisite to  national  defence  in  time  of  war, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  effected  ;  and 
which  would  present  a  new  triumph  of 
civilization  over  barbarism,  by  making  civil 
public  works,  an  efficient  substitute  for 
standing  armies  and  powerful  navies,  which 
exhaust  the  resources  and  endanger  the 
liberties  ot  a  nation. 

•  JPut  the  most  interesting  and  affecting 
consequences  that  would  flow  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  enterprise,  wpuld  be  the  so- 
cial and  {political. 

What  is  now  the  amount  of  personal 
intercourse  between  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can fellow-citizens,  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  on  the  other?  Do  they  not  lire  and 
die  in  ignorance  of  each  other ;  and,  per- 
haps, with  wrong  opinions  and  prejudices, 
wbieh  the  intercourse  of  a  few  years  would 
annihilate  forever  ?  Should  this  work  be  ex- 
ecuted, the  personal  communication  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  would  instantly 
become  unprecedented  in  the  United  States. 
Louisville  and  Augusta  would  be  brought 
into  social  intercourse;  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  be  neighbors;  and  parties  of 
pleasure  start  from  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah for  those  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
people  of  the  two  great  valleys  would,  in 
summer,  meet  in  the*interveningmountain 
of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 


one  of  the  most  delightful  climates  in  the 
United  States;  exchange  their  opinions, 
compare  their  sentiments,  and  blend  their 
feelings— the  north  and  the  south  would, 
injact,  shake  hands  with  each  other,,  yield 
up  their  social  and  political  hostility,  pMge 
themselves  to  common  national  interests, 
and  part  as  friends  and  brethren.        - 

Finally,  the  immense  summer  throng  of 
visiters  which  annually  go  ud  to  the  north, 
along  the  seaboard,  would  be  made  still 
greater,  and  turning  westwardly,  through 
the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl* 
vania,  and  New-York,  spread  over  the  nor- 
thern centre  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lakes  and  upper  Mississippi ; 
concentrating  on  their  return  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio;  having  seen  what  they 
now  never  see,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
what  at  present  is  unknown  to  them,  the 
very  heart  of  the  Republic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  of  the  north  would,  in 
autumn  and  winter,  pour  down  upon  the 
temperate  plains  of  the  south,  in  turn,  stu- 
dying their  political,  civil  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, participating  in  their  warm  hos- 
pitality, catching  a  glow  of  southern  feel- 
in?,  gratifying  their  curiosity,  and  return 
enlarged  in  their  patriotism  and  enriched 
in  their  knowledge  of  our  common  country. 
Thus,  this  travelling,  alone,  would,  at  no 
distant  day,  reimburse  the  expenditures  by 
which  it  might  be  created,  while  it  would 
unite  with  the  ties  of  business,  in  confining 
with  a  new  girdle,  States  which  are  now 
but  loosely  connected,  and  thereby  contrib- 
ute powerfully  to  the  perpetuity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  Union. 

Dak.  Drake,  ) 

T.  W.  Bakewell,  >  Committee. 
Jno.  S.  Williams,   J 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  15, 1835.    U*~*Tir«8fifc 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Garrard,  Esq.,  sec- 
onded by  Oeneral  James  Taylor,  of  New- 
port, the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Drake  then  offered,  from  the  commit- 
tee, the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
severally  adopted.;         ,  %_.  ,•»-** 

J~"~  SUPPLEMBKTAJtT  REPORT. 

*  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  subject  of  a  Railroad  from  Ohio  to  South 
Carolina,  having  prepared  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions to  be  offered  in  case  their  report 
should  be  adopted,  beg  leave  to  present  the 
following : 

1.  Resolved,  That  a  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry  and  Correspondence  be  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  seven  members— four 
from  Cincinnati,  two  from  the  adjoining 
part  of  Kentucky,  and  one  from  eastern  In- 
diana ;  four  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Com- 
mittee to  elect  from  their  own  body  a  Chair- 
man and  Secretary,  and  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  publication  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  report  just  adopted,  together  with 
such  communications  as  they  can  promply 
obtain,  and  such  an  address  of  their  own  as 
they  may  consider  relevant  to  the  subject* 

S.  That  it  be  recommended  to  them,  to 
make  an  immediate  communication  to  the 
Governors  of  each  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, interested  in  the  proposed  work,  re- 
questing them  to  bring  the  subject  before 
their  respective  Legislatures,  at  their  next 
sessions.  * 

4.  That  they  be  requested  to  adopt  such 
measures*  as  may  be  practicable  to  inform 
and  interest  the  people  living  near  the  pro- 
posed Road,  relative  to  the  subject 

In  pursuance  of  the  first  resolutton,  the 
following    gentlemen   were   appointed  % 


Standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and 

Inquiry: 
Gen.  William  H.  Harrison, ) 
James  Hall,  Esq.,  1         Of 

Edward  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  |  Cincinnati . 

Sr.  Daniel  Drake,  J 

en.  James  Taylor,  Newport,  Ky. 
Dr.  John  W.  King,  Covington,  Ky. 
George  A.  Dunn,  Esq.,  Lawrencebttrg,  la. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Committee. 

T.  W.  Bakewkll,  Chairman* 
James  McCandless,  Secretary. 

Railroad  across  the  Mountains. — It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mayor,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of 
citizens,  has  called  a  town  meeting  at  the  Exchange, 
to-morrow,  the  19th  inau,  at  12  o'clock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  subject  of  the  construction 
.of  the  railroad  from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville, 
and  thence  to  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling— end  of  ap 
pointing  delegates  to  represent  this  city  in  the  Con- 
vention which  is  to  beheld  at  Brownsville  on  the 
25th  instant.    The  work  in  question  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Baltimore,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  aid 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  »L^[BakB»ore 
American.] 


CANAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

* ■    '  '  '  "      -^ 

We  insert  with  pleasure  the  annexed  correc- 
tion: 

(For  t be  New  Toaa  American.] 
Error  Corrected.-— Mr.  Editor:  Will  you 
permit  a  stranger  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
to  remove  an  impression  made  in  your  paper  last 
evening,  that  might,  and  probably  has  led  some  of 
your  readers  to  suppose  the  tolls  received  in  Pena- 
aylvania,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, amount  to  the  sum  of  $403,008,  and  no  more, 
on  tht  Inland  Improvements,  m  that  State,  Your 
||  paper  says  : 

"  Pennsylvania. — The  receipts  from  the  Carnal* 
of  the  State,  lor  the  year  ending  November  let, 
were  $403,006.  These  from  the  New  York  Ca- 
nals, for  the  same  period,  will  more  than  uebJe 
that  amount." 

The  Auditor  General  of  Pennsylvania  reports : 
The  reeeipts  on  the  public  canals,  for  the 
year  1835,  $409,00* 

do  on  the  public  railroad  uni- 
ting the  main  canal,  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  961,379 

684,387 
To  which  add— Schuylkill  canal,  for  the 
year,  (an  incorporated  company,)  3*0,000 

do  Union  canal,  leading  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna,  175,000 

do  Lehigh  canal,  leading  from 
Mauch  Chunk  coal  mines  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal,  at  Easton,  130,000 


Making  together, 


$1,308,387 


This  amount  may  be  fairly  considered  the  pro- 
duct of  Tolls  on  the  Pennsylvania  improvements, 
for  the  year  1835,  independent  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  and  a  variety  of  railroads 
leading  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  into  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania.  VuToa. 

New  York,  December  1st,  1835. 


Tac  Morris  Canal  was  closed  on  the  18th 
inst.  for  the  season.  The  water  was  drawn  off 
one  month  earlier  than  usual,  in  consequence  ot 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  Inclined  Planes,  and 
making  other  improvements  to  facilitate  the  navi- 
gation with  increased  tonnage,  previous  to  the  cold 
weather  setting  in. 

The  total  number  of  boats  which  have  been 
cleared  during  the  season  at  the  head  of  the  Canal 
at  Easton,  for  Newark  and  intermediate  places*  is 
8096,  carrying  41811  tons,  13cwt.  We  under- 
stand that  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  get  the 
Canal  in  operation  at  an  early  day  in  the  Spring* 
when  the  business  will  be  increased  by  eeiamd 
temtiea,  heretofore   wanting.— (Newark   Daily1 
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F<*  Things  Idipcuible  |    Trial 

for  ForSmy  ;   Morris 

py)Jlt.ft.™lli.rfHI 

|wrty  destroyed  ■[  the  laid  Fire 

BrnhtKtr  Edge-Tooll  ;    Th«  I. 

SCP  1'«*  Raiasoad  Jouknal,  allhoughdobiy- 
ed  two  wtis)  by  tbehitectinlligrsiian,!.?  which 
nearly  sH  my  printing  materials,  and  hack  volumes, 
and  numbers,  were  destroyed,  is  doted,  bsb*iisbs«W. 
■sl,  M  it  whU  have  been,  IT  Oioed  at  ils  proper  Mm 
— the  (wo  foBnwtng  numbers,  which  will  oomplet 
the  volume  for  IB3S,  will  alao  be  dated  in  th 
Mint  way,  in  order  to  keep  ihe  volumes  wilhi 
then 


This  delay  front  the  above  cause  hai  been 
voidable ;  I  hope,  horeerer,  to  be  able  to  "owe  the 
two  enuring  mrlnbers  ami  the  last  of  vwloai 
a  ft*  days— and  alio  to  bring  out  No.  J,  of  vol- 
ume 5,  in  an  improved  style,  by  the  IStnor  iff 

'Editors  of  newspapers,  who  may  receive  tlii 
number,  will,  by  giving  it  art  insertion,  er  by  rafei 
'  ing  to  the  beta,  confer  a  panicOav  favor  on 
their  otod  lent  servant, 

D.  K.  Uhiw. 
New  TofV,Janonry,  1831. 
We  are  promised,  by  our  correspondeii  in  Al- 
bany, and  shall  undoubtedly  receive  at  early  dates, 
copies  of  all  important  documents  in  relation  to 
ihe  tubjecl  of  the  Internal  Improvements  of 
State,  which  we  iliall  endenvor  to  lay  Wore  our 


Journal.  This  will  cause  much  iitconve. 
as  We  had  occasion  frequently  to 
refer  to  tham — especially  to  those  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Ceenpnoy— 
last  ot  which  was  in  coarse  of  repub- 
lication. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  our 
friends  will  favor  ua  with  duplicate  copies 
their  earliest  convenience. 

To  CoKREtrouDiHrs.— We  owe  un  apology  i,i 
uy  of  our  correspond  en'-*,  but  to  nono  perhaps 
a*  much  aa  Major  Vooautsa,  of  Avoylle.  Ferry, 
La.,  who  has  for  years  paat  furnished  us  with  a 
monthly  meteorological  table,  aaoosnfienied  by  re- 
mark! in  rekiuou  to  the  noather,  and  crape  of  the 
y — whieli  we  have  always  published  until 
within  the  last  four  looiiltis,  and  should  have  eon- 
inued  them  regularly,  during  that  time,  but  fur 
aving,  for  a  time,  misled  those  for  Au-usl 
September,  which  came  together,  and  whil 

s  confined  to  his  room.  They  have 
rrmc  to  hand  again,  and  will  be  mthlfsh- 
ieit,  and  those  fbr  October  and  Novem- 
ber in  the  following  number. 
In  Ihe  mean  time,  we  publish  the  following  n- 
eec  from  ihe  Major's  Inter  of  December  6ih,  in 
ilation  to  Texas.  The  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Teilnn  Council,  which  aceainuaiiiaU  thii 
ill  nuoear  next  week. 

A.oyUo  Fsir.oa  Use Bivsr,  L»„  1 
bee.  ■,  last.  1 

D.  K.  Minor, 

Editor  Am.  Railroad  Jonnial : 
i, — Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Meteorological  Ta- 
ble for    November,  I83S,    regularly  entered    ni 

Moat  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.    G.    VoORIIlES. 

I  also  enclose  you  a  slip  relating  to  Texas. 

A  report  his  reached  us,  (sot  tvaslt  «Bi*ri*stien, 

at  Gen.  Cos  aeot  out  a  delsqbroeni  trots  Bt.  An- 

loine — that  the  Teiians  defeated  them,  and  took 
c  pounder.    Whenever  an  official  : 

reaches  here,  I  will  forward  it. 


Leans  by  thk  late  Con  flag  ratio 
Amongst  the  other  losses  which  we  I 
susiaiaed  by  the  fire,  ia  that  of  nearly  all 
OtJT  BsssVwa  end  Canal  Beptrt*,— as  well 
those  which  had  WW,  as  those  whioh  had, 
been  republished,  is  whole  or  in  part  in  the 


of  Jonathan  Knight,  in  relation  to, his  an- 
amination of  the  route  of  this  Railroad  over 
the  Alleganie*,  both  tq  Wh*fU»gi  in  Vir- 
ginia;and- to  Fituhwrg,  in  Peanavlvaaia ; 
and  shall  continue  it  as  aaoqrae  we  Dan  tw- 
ain another  copy  of  the  Report  from  Balti- 
more, ours,  ereept  s  few  riafea,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  late  fire. 

This  report  should  be  attentively  rend  by 
those  who  desire  lo  obtain  accrue te  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  those,  hitherto  csw- 
sidared,  almost  impassable  barriers,  lite 
Allegany  mountains. 

A  route,  and  a  far  more  favorable  tssc  thatn 
was  anticipated,  has  been  discovered,  both 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  on  which 
stationary  power  will  not  be  required. 

Njw  Jebsgv  Ratlboad. — We  find  in  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser  of  December  7th, 
an  interesting  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
Railroad  between  Newark  and  Elizabeth- 
.  We  weie  awnre  that  this  work  was 
progressing  rapidly,  hat  not  that  it  was  yet 

We  also  learn,  that  in  a  very  few  days  ii 
will  be  optmea  for  use  lo  Railway,  and,  a*  an 
early  period,  to  New  Brunswick: — thus  com- 
pleting another  portion  of  the  line  between 
tin*  city  and  Philadelphia,  .the  whole  of 
which,  it  it  to  be  hoped,  will  ere  long  he  in 
successful  operauoo. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  published 
the  account  from  the  Daily  Advertiser,, but 
thie  bag  delay  seossisned  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  ot»  office  roust  U  Mr  asMlogy. 

When  the  road  ia  opened  to  Rahwey,  we 
hope  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  et^ine 


BsLTtjaMK     AND-    OsSO      R*JL*|>A1>. We 

'  the  re-polilication  of  the  Report 


TBNHsasisv— This  State,  seems  resolved,-**)  act 
i  th  energy. .  The  LegiaUUur*  have  a  Bill  before 
Utam  proposing  to  appropriate  $500,000  to  the 
Nashville  and  New  Orleans  Rail  Road,  *500,0OO 
lo  the  Western  Rail  Road  Company  ;  f  1,500,000 
to  construct  n  Hood  from  the  Nashville  and  Orleans 
Rail  Jli  ..1  hithe  eastern  extremity  of  the  Rate; 
■750,000  for  a  Roil  Read  ftom'CtearlMBsrsaMr Cin- 
cinnati through  East'  Tennessee  *  asdtJBWjIOO  \o 
the  Atlomic  ami  MisaWppi  Rati  Reed. 
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IXTKHIL    iHPRbvtHMHT     CoHVEKTIOB.— 

The  lime  approaches  for  the  assembling 
Albany  of  the   adjourned   Convention,   for 
the  purpose  of  Miking  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  Internal  Improvement*   in 
Stele  of  N.w  York. 

Ther*  an,  fortunately  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  those  who  know  and  feel  that 
extensive  fields  for  improvement,  are 
open,  end  that  all  parts  of  the  State 
now  equally  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
liberal  Legislation.  They  feel,  too,  that  the 
fact  that  the  State  has  expended  large 
■mount •  of  money  to  accomplish  one  or 
two  important  works,witb  their  appendages, 
ie  no  reason  why  other  equally  important 
work*  should  be  left  for  the  enterprise  of 

t  individuals.    It  may  appear  very  clear  to 
the  more   enlightened  minds  of  some 
Ikunen  who  hare  made  princely  fortunes 

■  by  the  Operation  of  those  works  which  have 
been  wholly  comtrpeted  by  the  State,  why 
other  wotts— the  utility  of  which  will, 

-  aay  the  least,  be  every  way  equal,  so  far 
Rs  the  bounces  community  ie  concerned, 
to/ those  already  constructed— should  be 
left  to  be  "made  and  owned  by  the  Compa- 

;  hj  when  bom  f  bat  to  us,  end  thousand) 

-  others,  whose  only  interest  is  to  be  found 
■in  the  prosperity  of  ell  elasses  of  commu< 

■  nity,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  does 
appear  paseing  strange  that  rational  and 
honorable  men,  upon  moat  subjects,  should 
be  found,  who  utterly  oppose  whatever  may 
tend,  not  to  depreea  them  at  all,  but,  to 
vat*  their  neigh  sow,  ia  some  degree  to  their 
,  lew  \  by  a  liberal  and  general,  as  they  them- 
serves  have  been  elevated  by  a  partial,  dis- 
tribution, or  rather  application,  of  the  re- 

.,  sources  of  the  State. 

Wiry  trie  that  men  are  so  constituted  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  divine;  but  so,  un- 
fortunately, it  ie,  and  we  must  therefore 
encounter,  In  all  great  enterprises,  not  only 
Ash-  natural  difficulties,  but  also  the  preju- 
dice, and  interested  opposition  of  some 
from  Whom  better  things  would  naturally 

"  be  antiefpated.    It  ia  to  be  hoped,  bower- 

'  er,  (hat,  at  this  Convention,  the  important 
subject  upon  which  it  shall  have  aaseml " 

'  wnl  he  considered,  diseuseed,  and  treated 
with  enlarged  and  liberal  vicwe ;  and  that 
the  interest,  prosperity  and  happinei 
the'  people,  and  the  whole  people,  will  be 

"  the  leadme;  and  prominent  principle  of  its 


nes  can  doubt  ;  noi 
n  of  this  Conven. 
>  and  prosperity,  so 
id,  advanced,  or  re- 

It  aasrafcre  besoms*  the  duty  of  every  man 
who  *nay  be  selected  to  attend  this  Conven- 
tion, andwhohuaparticlaefState  pride 


tional  and  selfish  feeling,  and  act  as  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  Stats  of  New  York. 
It  will  bo  observed,  by  the  extract  from 
«■  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio,  which  we  give  in  this  number,  that 
the  competition  for  the  trade  of  that,  and 
other  western  and  south-western  States,  is 
one  of  no  small  interest  to  her ;  and  it  will 
be  also  observed  by  the  letter  of  John  S. 
Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  in  relation  to  the 
Cincinnati  and  CkarUiton,  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  that  another,  and  an  unlocked  for 
competitor  is  about  to  enter  the  field  for  that 
trade.  It  is  therefore  note  doubly  the  duty 
of  those  whose  feelings  and  interests 
ill  centered  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
come  forward  and  give  their  aid  to  all  such 
works  as  will  tend  to  retain  the  present,  and 
secure  the  future  trade  of  that  vast  and  fer- 
tile region  beyond  the  Lakes  and  the  Alle- 

Amongst  these  works,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  at  this  period,  are  the  JVew 
For*  and  Erie  Railroad,  the  JVea.  York 
and  Albany  Railroad ;  on  the  east  aid*  of 
the  Hudson ;  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie, 
Canal,  and  oumectisg  it  with  Oswego;  and 
a  SHir  Canal  abound  Niaoaaa  Falu. — 
These  are  works  which,  when  completed 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  met,  as  they  will 
be  met  by  corresponding  work*  from  the 
wast,  will  put  all  successful  rivalry  at  defi- 
ance, and  make  this  city  the  London  of  the 
world — that  ia  the  largest  city  in  the  world 
— but  if,  on  the  contrary,  sectional  feeling 
and  self-interest  are  permitted  to  bear  away, 
and  alt  improvements  which  do  not  pass 
through,  or  terminate  at,  any  particular 
place,  are  to  be  opposed  and  defeated,  then 
may  we  look  elsewhere  ae  we  should  de- 
serve to,  for  the  mean*  of  becoming  what 
nature  has  destined  u*  to  be,  and  what  but 
for  a  selfish  suicidal  policy  we  should  be, 
the  commercial  emporium,  eseniuaUij,  of 
the  world.  Of  the  correctness  of  this  pre- 
on  some  may  doubt,  but  one  moment! 
reflection  by  an  intelligent  mind,  will  satisfy 
that  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  witt 
equal  natural  and  permanent  advantage! 
'ithin  itself  for  business;  which  ha*  inch  at 
extensive,  almost  unlimited,  and  so  fertile  t 
country,  intersected  by  such  watercourses 
and  studded  by  such  inland  seat,  as  Nov 
York !  And  nothing  ia  wanting  to  maki 
these  important  advantages  available  but  I 
liberal  spirit,  and  the  active  and  determined 
perseverance  of  those  who  take  pride  in 
ing  ehixen*  of  the  Stats  of  New  York. 
therefore  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of 
this  Convention  to  adopt  such  measures 
will  ens  ore  the  construction,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  of  those  important  works 
herein  mentioned,  together  with  such  inter- 
lectins;  line*  from  the  Lakes,  and  the  Canal, 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and 
from  the  New  York  and  Albany  Railroad, 
to  she  ulterior  of  New  England,  as  will  in- 
sure an  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  intercourse 
with  all  parts  sf  thu,  sad  the'  adjoining 


Intbbsal  Ixpxovkmknt. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Annual  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
to  the  legislature,  made  on  the  7th  tost. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  project- 
ed Niagara  Canal,  has  received  hi*  fa- 
vorable attention.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
a  most  important  interest  in  the  success] 
ofthis  enterprise,  and  we  look  to  her  cit- 
izens and  Legislature  to  give  it  an  effici- 
ent support. 

deemed  important  that  the  pub. 
lie  mind  should  be  directed  to  the  various 
public  work*  that  have  been  projected  in 
other  States,  which  must  have  an  import- 
ant influence  upon  the  interests  of  Ohio. 
In  addition  to  those  which  have  already 
been  completed  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, I  would  mention  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  Canal  round  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  thereby  uniting  Lake  Ontario 
with  Lake  Erie.  (A  report  of  a  Cora- 
mittee  in  New  York  appointed  to  memo- 
rialize Congress  on  that  subject,  ia  h 
with  transmitted,  marked  A.)  *~ 
as  we  progress  south  and  south-west,  we 
see  the  project  of  the  great  western  Rail- 
road from  Naur  York  through  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi ;  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal;  the  Baltimore  Rarlroad ;  the 
Winchester  turnpike  road ;  the  James 
river  canal,  which  i*  intended  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Ohio  river,  either  by  canal, 
Railroad  or  turnpike  road ;  and  the 
Charleston  Railroad;  (a branch  of  which, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  turn- 
pike road  was  some  year*  since  recon- 
ROttered,  pasting  rhtengh  the  ABsgh— y 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Nolicbuouy  in 
North  Carolina,  and  extending  thence 
through  east  Tennessee,  western  Vir- 
ginia and  the  eastern  pert  of  Kentucky, 
to  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  Southern 
termination  of  the  Ohio  canal  at  Ports- 
mouth.) The  attention  of  the  public,  I 
am  happy  to  loam,  ha*  been  recently 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  a  communi- 
cation between  the  southern  Atlantic 
Slate*  and  the  great  western  Stale*. — 
The  project  of  a  Railroad  from  Cincin- 
nati, in  this  State,  to  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  ha*  excited  the  attention  of  the 
southern  States.  A  report  of  the  present 
committee  of  the  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  content- 
plated  Railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  proceedings  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Charleston,  embracing  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  the  address  and 
resolution  adopted  at  a  general  meeting 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Cincinnati  to  Charleston;  are  here- 
with transmitted  for  your  consideration 
marked  B  and  C.  I  perceive  also  in  the 
communications  of  the  Executives,  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  their  re- 
spective Legislatures,  that  the  attention 
of  these  States  has  been  partially  drawn 
to  the  important  aubjeet  of  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  North  ■  Western  Stories. 
All  these  communications  can  be  no  lews 
important  to  us  in  the  Went  than  they  are 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  South- East  and 
North,  and  if  acaotupnahed,  will  unite  us 
in  n  eoaamsnucy  of  inmiaes*  that  tmant  he 
highly  beneficial  to  all.  j| 


i^LfcprBR  feom  J.  S.  Williams,  Civil 

Engineer, 
To  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  the  Committee  of 
^Correspondence  and  Inquiry: — 

Deae  Sir,— Your  note  of  the  18th  iust., 
requesting  me,  if  convenient,  "  to  contrib- 
ute any  facts,  observations,  or  suggestions, 
in  addition  te  those  contained  in  our  report 
on  the  subject  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Charleston  Railroad,"  is  received,  and  in 
answer  thereto  I  may  inform  you  that  I 
have  very  few,  if  any,  ideas  not  contained 
in  that  report,  but  have  taken  efficient 
measures  to  collect  information,  both  gen- 
eral and  particular,  relative  to  every  bear- 
ing of  the  subject,  which  shall  be  at  the 
caU  of  your  comanittee  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
my  possession. 

The  subject  of  connecting  this  city  with 
Charleston,  S.AC.  cannot  be  too  closely  ex- 
amined nor  too  fully  investigated,  It  is 
one  that  involves  the  interests,  if  not  the 
destiny,  of  millions  of  Americans,  born  and 
unborn.  The  experiment  we  propose,  dif- 
fers in  many  respects  rlrom  anytbmg  here. 
talbve  tried,  and  which,  af  carried  on*, 
vuaudd  penduee  Use  happiest  results.  It 
nanttld  strengthen,  the  hood*  of  uaion  be- 
tween the  cotton-growing,  slave-holding, 
and  the  wcoLgrowing,  victualing  districts. 
It  would  cross  a  line  of  demarcation  over 
which  a  work  of  internal  improvement  has 
not  yet  been  prosecuted  By  means  of  the 
proposed  work  we  should  enter  into  the 
etonsst  loanccnxni  and  uniuaof  feeling,  with, 
afcuwa  to  when*  we  am  total  strangers,  far- 
tfcsr  than  the  taste  circumstance  of  belong* 
ing  to  the  same  great  confederacy  makes  us 
fiunUiar.  At  present,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  we  have  less  sympathy  for  our  fellow 
Citizens  of  South  Carolina,  than  we  have 
with  those  of  Louisiana,  although  the  sepa- 
ratiete  from  the  latter,  both  by  distance  and 
inaiosjtl  origin,  is  greats*  than  from  the 
flu  ansa  Cosuiruirt.outthe  proposed  work, 
and  *we  ahonjd  habitually  eaU  those  our 
netfbbors  and  friends,  who  now  feel  to  us 
as  foreigners].  Intermarriages  wolud  take 
placet,  and  personal  acquaintance  would  be 
the  result  followed  by  friendships,  instead 
of  the  tnreeent  estrangement  from  those  who 
are  pentfeaUy  our  brethren.  As  things  are, 
some  af us  transfer  our  distifcs  of  slavery  to 
ahn'psssnna  of  the  stave  owners ;  hot  wars 
W«  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
e^anetancee  that  surround  them*  we  should 
treat  the  subject  as  their  misfortune, — not 
their  crime ;  and  instead  of  viewing  the  con. 
dition  of  slates  as  always  to  be  abhorred, 
we  should  be  brought  to  believe  that,  odious 
as  slavery  in  the  abstract  may  be,  it  is  of- 
asa  already  to  he  preferred  to  degraded  lib 
eaty.  Our  fenlew  citizens  of  the  south,  by 
bejoaning  better  acquainted  with  us,  weuM 
not  beftfo  liable  to  mistake  the  opinions  of  a 
few  for  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  north 
and  West.  Individually,!  hail  evary  effort 
to  Unite  the  slave  holder  and  the  non-stave 
notder  more  closely  together,  an  tending  to 
nerpetaate  our  Uteion,  to  promote  morality, 
aaaseasi  reiigion,  and  ssiahalsh  universal 
,  jrsmjbin  upon  n  proper  and  sale  basis.  The 
nam**  nsaspsmng  >  slave  papulation, 
whose  physical  strength  increases  m  a  ratio 

atertnan  that  of  their  owners,  will,  no 

ibt,  view  this  additional  bond  of  union 
their  White  brethren  as  auspicious  of 
titrir  own  safety. 

"H  will  not  be  onneeednt  of  political  econ. 
fesny  alone  shut  the  south-east  will  see  it  her 
antexeat  to  toe  connected  with  the  north. 
,****,.  ^r  thf^  proposed  work,  her  greatest 
•pnortum  will  be  almost  brought  into  juxn 
tapositWn  with  the  most  south-weatwardlv 
manufacturing  city,  and  the  greatest  victual- 
ler in  the  U.  States.  Ckicinnati,  as  a  victual* 


ler,  has  no  rival.  Within  one  year  from 
this  day  goue,  she  has  shipped  for  other 
ports,  agreeably  to  the  best  calculations, 
130,000  barrels  of  flour,  84,500  barrels  of 
pork,  17,000,000  pounds  of  bacon,  and 
255,000  kegs  of  lard !  Large  quantities 
of  these  supplies  are  now  taken  by  steam, 
or  floated  to  New  Orleans,  1660  miles ; 
they  ar&  there  shipped,  and  after  being  na- 
vigated about  the  same  distance,  in  hot  cli- 
mates, are  landed  at  Charleston,  which 
might  arrive  there,  by  the  proposed  Rail- 
road, in  six  days  after  being  packed  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  same  inducements  that  would  cause 
Charleston  to  obtain  her  supplies  by  way 
of  the  Railroad,  would  make  her  the  ship- 
ping  port  for  the  most  of  the  exports  of  this 
country  destined  for  Europe  or  the  eastern 
Stales.  One  half  of  the  flour  and  pork  of 
Ohio,  now  finds  a  port  at  New-York,  after 
traversing  eight  hundred  miles  by  canal, 
lake,  canal  again,  and  liver.  Might  not 
Charleston  step  forward  and  take  a  share 
in  this  important  trade  I  Again,  the  eastern 
and  European  goods  which  we  receive  via 
New- York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and 
Portsmouth,  travel  1100  miles  from  New- 
York  to  Cincinnati  by  two  rivers,  two  ca- 
nals, and  the  lake.  Could  not  Charleston 
compete  wiiJi  this  upon  700  miles  of  Rail, 
road  f  Is  the  harbor  and  enterprise  of  that 
city  so  inferior  to  those  of  New- York  ?  Fur- 
ther, the  merchandise  we  receive  from 
Philadelphia,  travels  by  two  Railroads,  two 
canals,  and  one  river,  8*0  miles,  would  not 
a  Railroad  and  Charleston  harbor  be  better 
than  this  line  and  the  Delaware  Bay  ?  Fur- 
ther still,  from  Baltimore  via  Pittsburgh, 
should  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
terminate  there,  to  Cincinnati  would  be 
about  800  miles,  would  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  this  line  of  transportation  be  pre- 
ferred to  700  miles  of  Railway  ?  Both  cities 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  proposition,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  in  no  caae 
can  the  dangerous  and  long  route  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mississippi  and  OhioRi- 
vers  never  as  closely  connect  them  as  their 
mutual  interest  requires*  but  as  other  chan- 
nel* of  transportation  are  opened,  Cincinnati 
and  Charleston  will  become  greater  stran- 
gers. 

Add  to  a  commercial,  our  manufacturing 
character,  and  a  connection  with  us  will 
appear  still  more  important.  We  manufac- 
ture almost  every  American  article  that  the 
southeast  wants,  and  which  we  would  glad- 
ly barter  for  merchandise  taken  by  her  in 
commercial  transactions  with  the  eastern 
States  and  Europe.  We  have  upwards  pf 
fifty  steam  engines  and  much  water  power, 
in  effective  operation.  Our  steam  engines 
rate  from  five  to  three  hundred  horse  pow- 
er each-  They  do  almost  every  thing  that 
the  genius  of  man  has  yet  done  by  steam 
an  land,  and  aw  eeual  to  the  task  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  men.  We  are  manufac- 
turing, this  summer,  one  hundred  and  ele- 
ven steam  engines,  and  about  twenty  sugar 
mills— the  engines  mostly  very  large,  and 
saany  of  the  very  largest  class*  The  saan. 
u&cture  of  these  takes  most  of  the  power 
of  ten  of  the  smaller  class  of  our  engines. 
Three  more  are  in  part  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  gins*  This  is  a  new 
branch  of  maauiaetuce  among  us,,  just 
springing  into  importance.  In  1834,  we 
uiade  but  fifty-five  as  the  first  experiment. 
Tim  year  we  ate  me  king  two  hundred  and 
forty-rave,  and  preparations  are-  in  ntngreaa 
[to  supply  the  full  demand  neat  yean,  esti- 
mated at  fivehuadped  and  thmy,  and  nil 
far  the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  Average 
sixty  aawtf^eire  net  in  east  fees***,  and 
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beautifully  finished.    We  can  uisjta  and 
send  them  to  Charleston  cheaper  than  ahe  , 
can  either  manufacture  or  procure  them- 
from  the  east,  had  we  a  qujck  and  safe  con- , 
veyance.    The  southeast  requires  at  least, 
a  thousand  annually,  and  they  could  not  on- 
ly barter  on  good  terms  for  gins,  but  for ' 
horses  or  steam  engine*  |o  work  jh#sn. 
When  the  above  thirteen  engines  are  de- 
ducted, we  have  all  our  large  and  spjne 
smaller  ones,  numbering  about  forty,  doing 
every  thing  in  which  that  useful  power  can 
to  aid  the  labor  of  man.    We  are  not,  more- 
over, behind  other  cities  in  the  performance* 
of  labor  that  takes  the  almost  unaided  hu- 
man sinew  to  perform. .  Of  this  cleee  is 
ship-building.    The  tonnage  that  our  ship** 
yards  are  about  to  get  afloat  this  season, 
amounts  to  5,452  tons,  in  twenty-five  boats, 
from  93  to  519  tons  burthen  caoh.    TJufl  i% 
not  mentioned  as  forming  any  part  of  my 
subject,  farther  than  the  business  end  im- 
portance of  our  city  ia  connected  with.it. 

By  comparing  the  proposed  Railroad  with 
other  prominent  works  of  Internal  Improve* 
ment,  its  importance  will  stand  jn  bold  re- 
lief. New- York  is  now  about  to  double  the 
size  of  her  trie  Canal,  and  also  to  con- 
struct a  Railroad  parallel  with  it,  the  entire 
length  of  the  State.  Philadelphia  has  sealed 
the  mountains,  by  Railroads  and  €audis> 
and  with  two  turnpikes.  Baltimore,  is  about 
to  do  the  same,  by  a  Railroad,  not  satisfied 
with  a  turakpike— Washington  City  la  men* 
acing  the  Alteghanies  with  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  and  Richmond  ia  looking 
this  way, — and  all  for  what  ?  To  prevent 
the  fatness  of  the  Ohio  Valley  from  swim- 
ming down  to  New-Orleans !  The  experi- 
ment has  not  failed — New- York  has  enrich- 
ed  herself  by  it — Philadelphia  is  doing  so 
— Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond, 
wish  to  do  it,  and  Charleston  may, .  i£  aha 
enters  for  the  prize.  She  stands  in  the 
front  rank,  and  she  will  enter  jtjje  list^wfjen 
she  finds  the  course  clear  for  southern  com- 
petition, and  she  will  win.  New  Orleans, 
too,  finding  that  steamboat  navigation  ts 
too  slow  lor  her,'  stretches  north  to  snatch 
the  prize  which  the  eastern  cities  are  about 
to  take ;  and  her  Nashville  Railroad  of  about 
650  miles  is  not  considered  too  great  i* 
stake. 

Compare  that  ucoposed<  work*  parallel 
with  a  river  capable  ot  carrying  500  tonsjn 
one  lead,  from  point  to  point,  with  {be [  wotk 
we  are  advocating,  along  no  navigable 
stream*  Coptpare  the  (easy  access  of  Charles- 
ton to  the  open  Atlantic,  with  tbft  of  Or- 
leans by  120  miles  of  river  and  WOof  dan- 
gerous Gulf  navigation,  and  the  axswitwse 
is  conspicuous.  Will  NaslrviUev  wtlMttt- 
nessee,faketnatdireosmnareU*i  WtUaHe 
prefer  fiOO  miles  of  Railway*  through  qther 
States,  that  will  deliver  her  produce  in  an- 
unhenlthy  climate,  behind  the  Gulf  of  Af  ex. 
ico  and  the  reefs  of  Florida^  to  joining  oil 
road  from  Knoxville,  when  she  win  am* 
at  open  sea  with  less  distance  ?  W  tH  she 
prefer  to  pay  other  States  her  aarej  ^rlr^n 
by  a  road  through  the  centre  of  her-nqea, 
she  can  rise  to  wealth  and  itnpetssnet  by 


the  transit  of  her  meaahandszef  Kay  ♦  we 
eannot  think  so*  Nashville  wjlt  find  it  if  o 
he  her  interest  to  Unife  with  Char; 
end  Cincinnati,  and  by  a  union. of  fi 
accomplish  a  work  that  will  at  once  ra 
three  er  four  States  above  midway  import- 
ance. And  who  can  sty  that  witnfn"ren 
years  from  this  day,  a  route1  froth  th^itiowth 
of  the  Ohio,  bv  Nashvttte*  KtaowHle,  'and 
Charleston,  wiH  not  only  bet ^eihotteat  and 
safest,  but  the  cfesejpnt  «Dentto  Burnf  * 
•rum  the  mnergMaatnnri-^the  tat.  A*  *Wei  *  I 
More  n^t  be  added,  but  mjamn.it. 
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bids ;  less  I  fain  would  say,  but  my  theme 
commands,  and  should  I  find  that  now,  or 
at  any  future  time  the  views  of  your  com- 
mittee hare  been  advanced  by  mc,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  your  obedient 
servant, 

Jno.  S.  Williams. 
l  Cincinnati,  August  93, 1835. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  some 
views  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  this  city,  solicited  by  us  for  pub- 
lication, on  this  all-important  subject.  .The  wri- 
ter, we  trust,  will  pardon  the  liberty  taken  with 
bis  valuable  communication,  at  a  time  when  the 
enlargement  of  the  Locks  will  claim  the  attention 
of  the  Canal  Board  and  Legislature— and  is  a 
subject  so  interesting  to  this  city,  we  may  add,  the 
whole  State. 

"The  project  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  is  becoming  better  un 
derstood  by  the  people  in  this  section  of 
the  State, and  great  anxiety  is  felt  at  the 
result.     The  Canal  Board  are  finding 
difficulties  at  every  step.     There  is  more 
difficulty  in  adhering  to  the  channel  of 
the  present  canal,  than  was  anticipated. 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  canal  70X7  feet,  if 
properly  located,   from  the  Hudson  to 
the  Seneca  river,  would  not  occupy  the 
bed  of  the  Erie  Canal,  more  than  one- 
third  o»  one-fourth  of  the  distance — and 
but  for  the  name  of  it,  might  as  well  be 
called  a  new  canal.     If  the  ground  was 
not  occupied  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mohawk,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make  an  entire 
new  channel,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake 
Ontario.    This  would  allow  an  entire 
new  arrangement  of   the  locks.    The 
average  lift  of  the  present  locks,  is  8 
feet ;  this  is  altogether  too  low.    I  would 
go  as  high  as  12  or  16  feet.    This  would 
lessen  their  number,  and  consequently 
their  cost,  and  the  delay  in  passing  them. 
The  gates  would  be  somewhat  heavier, 
bat  with  suitable  fixtures,  would  be  as 
easily  worked.    There  are  now  50  odd 
locks,  from  Uttca  to  Albany.    If  this 
number  could  be  reduced  to  30  or  35,  it 
Would  be  a  great  point  gained.    I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
"Engineers  on  the  Lehigh  Navigations, 
stating  that  the  locks  in  that  work,  which 
.  Are  to  be  100  by  20  feet,  in  the  clear,  are 
eeastraeting  with  lifts  of  20  to  30  feet. 
This  is  higher  than  I  should  venture  to 
go,  but  it  shows  the  views  which  intelli- 
gent Engineers  are  taking  of  the  subject. 
As  the  act  now  reads,  the  Canal  Board 
•are  authorised  to  erect  duplicate  locks. 
If  the  locks  are  widened  to  17  or  18  feet, 
as  they  probably  will  be,  they  will  admit 
boats  of  150,tons  or  three  times  the  ton- 
nag*  of  the  present  boats.  The  business 
an    the  canal  must  therefore  increase 
hree  or  four  fold,  before    double  locks 
'  wilt  be  requited.     Where  then,  is  the 
necessity  for  expending  money  at  this 
time,  in   the  erection  of  double  locks  ? 
There  is  another  subject  to  which  atten- 
tion seems  not  to  have   been  directed, 
.  and  that  is,  the  policy  of  erecting  and 
-  maintaining  farm  bridges.     For  a  Canal 
10  feet  wide  these  hasistgaa.  should  be  at 
least  80  feet  span,  though  I  understand 
it  it  eotttemphted  to  make  then  72  feet, 


setting  the  abutments  on  the  berm  side, 
ten  feet  into  the  Canal,  which  is  very  ob- 
jectionable. These  bridges,  if  properly 
built,will  cost  from  1200  to  2000  dollars 
each,  and  require  200  dollars  per  annum 
to  keep  them  in  repair,  making  the 
whole  cost  to  the  State,  equal  to  an  out- 
lay of  not  less  than  4000  dollars  for  each 
bridge.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  half  this 
amount  will,  on  the  average,  pay  all  the 
damage  of  removing  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  navigation  will  be  essen- 
tially improved." 


Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

( Continued  from  our  last.) 

To  Philip  E.  Thomas, 

Pres't  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co* 
Having  recently  made  a  reconnoissance 
with  a  view  to  a  Railroad  across  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  from  the  Potomac  River 
at  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling,  and  at  the  Flats  of 
Grave  Creek  in  Virginia,  and  also  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  Pennsylvania,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  present  occasion  to  report  the  results, 
and  to  offer  such  views  in  relation  to  the 
scheme  as  shall  seem  just  and  proper. 

The  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  having  reached  the  bank  of 
the  Potomac  opposite  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  its  further  extension  up  that  river  to- 
wards  Cumberland,    being    staid  by  the 
terms  of  the  compromise  between  the  Rail- 
road and  Canal  Companies,  until  such  time 
as  the  Canal  shall  be,  or  by  its  charter 
should  be,  completed  to  Cumberland ;  and 
the  liberal  grant  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  being 
calculated  to  ensure  a  speedy  completion  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  that 
point,  the  present  was  deemed  by  many  to 
be  a  proper  time  to  make  examinations, 
with  a  view  to  induce  the  extension  of  the 
Railroad  from  the  same  point  to  the  Ohio 
River.    The  people  of  Wheeling,  in  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  for  which  they  are  con- 
spicuous, made  the  first  movement  to  pro* 
cure  the  examination,  and  having  obtained 
thy  approbation  and  my  own  consent,  I  un- 
dertook to  make  the  reconnoissance  at  such 
time  as  I  could  be  spared  from  the  Railroad 
service  here.  In  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, 1  commenced  at  Cumberland  In  the 
month  of  May  last,  examining  the  several 
routes  hereinafter  described,  and  comple- 
ted the  service  in  the   month  of  August ; 
having  during  the  time  visited  this  eity  in 
June,  uponl  the  business  of  my  office  as 
Chief  Engineer. 

Upon  reaching  Wheeling  with  the  exam- 
ination, a  route  was  likewise  viewed  to 
strike  the  Ohio  River  near  Eiizabethtown, 
at  the  flats  oft  Grave  Creek.  This  was  done 
at  the  request,  and  upoo  the  representations 
of  the  citizens  of  that  place  and  vicinity. — 
A  route  war  also  examined  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  the  grant  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  for  right  of  way,  fee. 
through  that  State,  required  that  if  the 
main  stem  of  the  Railroad  should  not  ter- 
minate at  the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  then  the  said  Company  should 
construct  simultaneously,  a  lateral  Rail- 
road from  the  main  stem  to  that  city.  Such 
however,  is  the  importance  of  the  eity  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  its  connection  with  the 
north  end  west,  as  well  as  with  the  great 
Lakes,  that  aft  examination  feo  it,  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  the  absence  of 
any  legislative  injunction  to  that  effect. 


Accompanying  this  report  is  a  map  of 
the  country  comprising  such  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  as  axe 
necessary  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  sev- 
eral routes,  and  connection  of  the  more  im- 
portant places  situated  upon  roads  or  wa- 
ter courses,  or  intersected  by  the  several 
lines  examined  and  marked  upon  the  map. 
There  is  likewise  represented  the  route  of 
the  Cumberland  road  to  Wheeling,  as  con- 
structed by  the  General  Government,  and 
the  route  surveyed  and  recommended  for 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  from 
Cumberland  to  Pittsburgh,  by  the  United 
States1  Board  of  Internal  Improvement, 
and  to  this  map  reference  is  made  for  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  written  in 
this  report. 

Instrumental  levels  and  surveys  having" 
been  executed  from  Cumberland  along  the 
principal  ravines  and  water  courses,  and 
through  the  more  noted  passes  across  the 
mountain  chains,  also  to  Wheeling  and 
Pittsburg,  in  the  course  of  operations  con- 
nected with  the  location  and  oeratrucuoft 
of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  of  the  traces 
of  routes  for  the  contemplated  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal — I  have  availed  of  the 
knowledge  of  heights  and  distances  so  as- 
certained, combined  with  those  estimated 
in  this  reconnoissance,  to  infer  the  grades 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  epos 
any  given  route  with  a  view  to  a  fcu?- 
road. 

Passing  from  Cumberland  in  any  direc- 
tion towards  the  Ohio  River,  we  meet  with 
a  succession  of   mountains  and  ridges, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ranging 
about  northeast  and  southwest,    The  dtf* 
Acuities  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler in  his  course  upon  the  common  rood 
across  the  Alleghanies,  would  seem  to  for- 
bid the  construction  across  them  of  any 
Railroad  for  the  purpose  of  general  and  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  intercourse,  much  less 
one  upon  which  the  locomotive  steam  en- 
gine should  ply  with  ©fleet  and  speed. — 
Pursuing ,  the  route  of  the  Cumbedaad 
turnpike  road,  already  mentioned,  in  the 
direction  towards  Brownsville  and  Wheel- 
ing, we  are  almost  continually  ascending 
and  descending  the  mountain  slopes  for  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  to  the  western  base 
of  Laurel  Hill,  near  Unioatown,    At  the 
town  of  Cumberland,  beautifully  situated 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of 
Potomac,  at  the  mouth  of  Will's  Creek,  and 
at  the  eastern  base  of  Will's  mountain,  the 
National  Turnpike  road  commences,  and 
ascends  that  creek,  through  a  gap  in  that 
mountain;  thence  turning  to  the  left  of 
Braddock's  run,  it  passes  through  the  gap 
of  Dan's  mountain,  and  immediately  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  Great  Savage,  or 
the  Great  Backbone  mountain,  as  the  same 
ridge  is  denominated  where  it  divides  the 
eastern  and  western  waters  southwest  of 
the  pass  through  it  of  Savage  River.   The 
summit  of  this  mountain  upon  the  road,  is 
gained  in  about  thirteen  and  a  half  miles 
from  Cumberland ;  and  the  tor>of  the  Lit- 
tle Savage  mountain,  a  mere  spur  of  the 
Great  Savage,  is  reached  at  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  further.    Between  this  spur  and 
the  main  ridge  in  what  is  called  nere  die 
Cranberry    Swamp,,  situated  about  two 
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miles  northeast  of  the  turnpike  r«ad,  heath 
the  Savage  River,  which  runs  a  southwest 
course  about  twenty  miles  to  its  junction 
with  Crabtree  creek,  and  thence  a  south- 
eastern course  five  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
at  about  SO  miles  by  the  coarse  of  trie  riv- 
er, above  Cumberland.  Descending  west- 
ward from  the  Little  Savage  to  Bromley's, 
now  Bealfs  tavern,  the  turnpike  passes  the 
ridge  that  here  divides  the  eastern  and 
western  waters,  or  the  Savage  river  and 
the  fishing  branch  of  Piney  run.  This 
dividing  ridge  is  called  the  Little  Backbone 
mountain,  and  is  here  about  1737  feet 
above  the  level  of  Cumberland,  or  2372 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  tides  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prL.. 
pal  summits,  and  some  of  the  depressions 
traversed  by  this  road,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Cumberland,  to  its  termination  in 
Wheeling,  at  a  point  about  80  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Ohio  River. 


Cumberland, 

Frwt-town, 

Gnat  Savage 

Savagn  river,  2  mile*  from  ) 
teheed,  ' 

Little  Savage  mouut.  aumn 

Little  BackboD*  mouaUun. 
summit  (at  Bealt'i)  divi- 
ding Eaatern  and  western 

Meadow  mountain  summit, 
Caaeelman'a  river, 
Negro  mountain  summit, 
Karaer1)  ridge  ■ 


.at  western  Iwa'of  ] 

Laurel  Hill,  j 

Uniontown, 
Cauley'a  Hill. 


Hinsborounh, 
Washington, 
Weal  Aleiindria, 


The  height  of  Cumberland  above  tide 
here  assumed  to  be  835  feet,  ae  staled  by 
N.  S.  Roberts,  in  his  Report  to  the  Chesa- 
peake »nd  Ohio  Canal  Company  upon  tb< 
eoal  mines  and  Railway  routes  from  the 
same  to  Cumberland,  18th  Sept.,  1829.  The 
level  of  a  point  oua  mile  below  Cumberland 
is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Hoard  of 
Internal  Improvement,  signed  8.  Bernard, 
Brig.  Gen.,  Wm.  Tell  Poussin,  Capt.  Top, 
Engrs.,  Wm.  Howard,  Civil  Engr.,  Wash- 
ington City,  23d  Oct.,  1S26.  to  be  578  feel 
above  tide :  and  this  point  is  readily 
Reived  to  fee  5?  feet  lower  than  the  pine 
Cumberland  selected  by  N.  S.  Roberts,  as 
the  base  of  his  operations.  In  James  Sbri- 
ver's  map,  published  in  1824,  the  level  of 
Cumberland  Is  assumed  to  be 537  feet  above 
that  of  tide  waler,a  height  that  has  been  cor- 
rected by  subsequent  levelling*,  and  espe- 
cially In  those  eqnduoted  by  Cql.  Abert  f 


thejUnitsd  States  Board  of  Internal.  Im. 
provement.  The  heights  upon  the  turn- 
pike road,  in  the  preceding  table,  are  partly 
taken  from  the  profile  of  Shriver's  map, 
but  as  the  level  of  Cumberland  was  not  ac- 
curate, and  as  the  levels  of  the  several 
points  westward  of  that  town,  were  deduced 
from  the  grades  of  the  road  which,  although 
they  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purpose  of  such  a  road,  are  yet  not  so  exact 
as  levelling!)  taken  for  a  Canal  or  a  Rail- 
road, not  to  mention  that  no  correction  for 
the  earth's  curvature  was  made;  some 
changes  in  the  height  above  tide,  have  been 
made  from  Cumberland  to  Caeselman'a  Ri- 
ver— none,  however,  have  been  made  be- 
yond that  stream,  as  the  omission  to  cor- 
rect for  curvature  would  cause  those  parts 
to  be  represenled  too  high :  and  they  are 
"oo  high,  especially  beyond  the  moun- 
i.  For  instance,  Brownsville,  upon 
iver  bank,  about  50  feet  above  low  wa- 
ter mark,  is  stated  to  be  833  feet  above  tide, 
whereas,  it  is  probably  but  730  feet,  deduced 
as  follows : 

Feet. 

Monongahela  River  at  Pittsburgh,  ac- 
cording to  levels  for  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  (supposed  at  low 
water,)  above  tide,|  646 

'all  in  the  Mononongahela,  from 
Brownsville  to  Pittsburgh,  as  ascer- 
tained at  low  water,  by  Dr.  Howard,    30 

Low  water  at  Brownsville,  above  tide,  078 
add  for  height  of  street  on  river  bank, 
say  52 

Height  of  Cumberland  Road  at  Browns- 
ville, above  time,  730 
Wheeling  is  about  060   feet,  Pittsburgh 
700  feet,  and  Brownsville  730  feet  above 
tide. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  is  atal 
table  of  the  heights  just  given,  that  the 
Cumberland  Road  in  traversing  the  several 
lUntains  and  streams,  frequently  deviate* 
iy  greatly  from  the  same  level,  and  some, 
tunes  the  change  is  made  in  very  short  die. 
tanoea.  The  more  prominent  levels  only 
are,  however,  here  given.     In  addii' 

these,  the  number  of  Sills  and  ravines 

ed  are  very  great,  insomuch  thai  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  entire  Rond 
either  asoendidg  or  descending  at  tour 
five  degrees,  the  latter  being  at  the  rati 
1  in  about  11,  or  400  feet  per  mile.    To  the 
view  of  the  traveller  upon  this  Road,  these- 
fore,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  as- 
peet  of  the  country  passed  through  would 
seem  to  deny  the  possibility  of,  obtaining  a 
graduation  suitable  fora  Railroad  of  the  de- 
scription contemplated. 

When,  however,  the  object  is  a  line  suita- 
ble for  a  Canal  or  for  a  Hailrond,  the  eye 
of  seience  expands  its  view  and  embraces 
the  widest  field  within  the  limits  of  pra< 
bility,  and  it  is  soon  perceived  that  many  of 
the  formidable  barriers  encountered  upon 
the  turnpike  road,  have  been  rent  asunder 
in  the  convulsions  of  nature,  that  stampt 
the  great  features  of  this  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface.  After  a  little  further  inves- 
tigation, it  is  found  that  all  the  mountain 
ridges,  save  one,  have  been  severed,  and 
that  the  gaps  thus  formed,  afford  so  many 

Eassages  for  the  streams  that  drain  these 
igh  and  humid  regions,  and  that  the  r 
rising  in,  and  Sowing  from,  the  singli 
broken  dividing  ridge,  the  one  eastward  to 
the  Potomac,  and  by  it  into  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  the  other  westward  to  the  Mooon. 
gatiela,  and  by  this  stream  into  the  Obic 
river,  are  sufficiently  direct,  in  their  course) 
through  these  mountains,  to  afford  one  or 
more  practicable  routes  for  a  Canal ;  should 


there  be  found  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  its 
supply,  not  only  at  the  highest  level  where 
the  ridge  dividing  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  must  be  pierced  by  a  tunnel,  but 

likewise  at  all  the  inferior  levels  throughout 
the  line.  It  is  seen  that,the  same  rentes  are 
entirely  practicable  for  a  Railroad,  even  if 
there  should  be  a  lack  of  water  for  a  canal ; 
and  that  a  shorter  tunnel,  if  any,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  Railroad..  .Dispensing  with 
the  condition  of  any  but  a  small  supply  of  wa- 
ter, other  routes  entirely  im  practicable  for  a 
Canal,  will  be  altogether  feasible  for  a  Rail- 
road. Hence,  with  a  view  to  the  latter  im. 
provement,  the  field  of  examination  is  much 
wider  than  for  the  former. 

In  point  of  fact,  (wo  routes  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  U.  8.  Board  of  Internal  Im- 
provement, practicable  for  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,' from  Cumberland,  to  Tur- 
keyfoot,  (the  junction  of  the  Youghiogheny 
river,Cassel man's  river  and  Laurel  hill  creek 
— the  one  88  miles  1040  yards  in  length, 
93374  feet  of  lockage,  and  1  mile  508  yards 
in  length  of  tunnel ;  with  a  superincumbent 
ridge  333  feethigh;  the  other  70mil«s  1010 
yards  in  length,  J  961  feet  of  lockage,  and  4 
miles  80  yards  in  length  of  tunnel,  with  a 
superincumbent  mountain  P56  feet  high  a- 
bove  the  tunnel  level.  The  summit  level 
of  the  one  comprises  a  distance  of  19  miles 
1604  j  yards,  of  which  5  miles  889  yards  are 
of  deep  cutting,  (mostly  in  the  glade  of  Deep 
Creek)  beside  the  tunnel  of  1  mile  568 
yards  just  mentioned,  whilst  the  summit 
level  of  the  other,  (by  Will's  creek  and 
Flaugherty)  is  in  length  5  miles  12S0  yards, 
of  which  beside  the  tunnel  uf  4  miles  SO 
yards,  there  are  1300  yards  of  deep  cutting. 
In  either  case  the  summit  level  sod  many 
miles  of  Canal,  with  the  numerous  locks  up- 
on the  same,  are  to  be  supplied  with  water 
mainly  from  stupendous  reservoirs,  to  be 
erected  and  maintained  in  the  Youghio- 
gheuy,  or  the  Caeselman'a  river  and  their 
tributaries.  From  Turkey  foot  the  route  of 
the  Citnal  continued  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Youghiogheny  river  to  the  Monungahe- 
'  ,  and  thence  to  Pittsburgh. 

Mention  is  here  made  of  the  route  survey- 
ed and  reported  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal, in  order  to  sbowtheir  adaptation 
to  a  railroad,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  design 
there  are  extracted  and  here  given,  a  lew 
more  notes,  observations,  and  statements, 
from  the  report  of  the  U.  6.  Board  of  Inter- 
~il  Improvement,  already  mentioned. 

{TobaooaifciB«L] 


without  success  by  Dr.  South,  of  Slew. 
Haven,  and  the  ablest  surgeons  in  the 
western  country,  had  been  eared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Ha  was  recommended  to 
nse  a  strong  potash,  made  of  the  ashes  of 
red  oak  bark  boiled  down  to  the  consistence 
of  molasses,  to  cover  the  cancer  with  it, 
and  in  about  an  hour  aAerwards  cover  it 
with  a  plaster  of  tar,  which  must  be  re- 
moved after  a  few  days,  and  if  any  protube- 
rances remain  in  the  wound  apply  more 
potash  to  them,  aud  the  plaster  again,  until 
they  shall  disappear,  after  which  heal  the 
wound  with  common  salve.  Cautery  and 
the  knife  hod  been  previously  used  in  vain. 
This  treatment  effected  a  speedy  and,  perfect 
cu  re-—  [  Baltimore.  Farmer .  ] 


VStuaMBOitT  lo.t.— TIir  swnmboatlnoiKn,  arri- 
ved on  Fridiv  evening,  reports  the  mas  of  ibe 
ataamboot  New  Onmrauion,  Oapt,  Barlow,  about 
Bfty  aHtaebovatnemegut  Of  UePbki  Hifir,  In 
tln^PpsrMlssMpfi, 
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BERLIN'S  PATENT  RAILWAY  BUFFWG-APPARATUS. 

Fig.  1. 


[From  the  Union  Meebtnia'  Hifftilii*.  | 
■memih'b    fatbkt  rulwav  surritca-APPA- 

BATDS. 

We  have  more  than  once  hud  occasion  to 
mention  the  ingenious  buffing-apparatus 
•which  Mr.  Uergin,  the  intelligent  Secretary 
of  the  Dublin  aud  Kingstown  Railway,  has 
applied  to  (he  carriages  under  his  superin- 
tendence, and  the  good  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  its  adoption.  Our  attention 
it  again  drawn  to  the  merits  of  the  inven- 
tion by  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  iu  Ireland,  now  be- 
fore us,  hi  which  we  find  it  spoken  efinthe 
lol  lowing  favorable  terms  : — 

"  Thomas  P.  Bergin,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Company,  has  applied  to  the  carriages  n 
spring-bar  (for  which  he  has  obtained  a  pa- 
tent,) admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  shock 
of  sudden  stopping  or  patting  in  motion, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  more  strong, 
more  simple,  and  much  more  economical, 
and  attended  with  other  great  advantages. 
over  the  system  hitherto  adopted." 

A  description  of  the  apparatus,  famished 
by  Mr.  Bergin,  and  illustrated  by  engrav- 

;_  ijmegMi  |p  (he  Commissioners'  Re- 

v  transfer  the  former, 
to  our  pages ;  and 
r  as  is  necessary 
to  M  clear  understanding  of  the  construction 
of  the- apparatus. 

m.  ■■  wain's  DISC  DIPT  ION. 
Immndintely  after  commencing  the  traffic 
mi  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
(the  first  on  which  long  trains  of  carriages 
were  moved  by  locomotive. engines  at  high 
velocities'!,  It  was  found  that  evrry  time  a 
Irani  was  put  in  motion  or  stopped,  violent 
eenevMioits  took  place  between  die  several 
carriages,  equally  disagreeable  to  the  pas. 
seugers  and  destructive  to  the  carriages 
themselves.  These  concussion*  arose  from 
the  following  cans*,  vis.  by  reason  of  the 
inertia  of  all  heavy  bodies,  the  same  engine, 
power  which  would  be  adequate  to  draw  n 
given  load  atsng  a  railway  at  any  requirer", 
•peed,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  start  l'je 
same  load  from  a  state  of  rest;  it  was  thorn. 
forc  necessary  to  connect  the  several  onr- 
mges  by  chains  of  considerable  length,  sny 
three  or  four  feat,  by  which  arrangement 
the  inertia  of  the  train  was.aa  it  vnsre.divid, 
ed  into  as  many  parti  U  there  we're1  car, 


in  go,  is  miiHwon  10  toe  tonmi 

port.  We  shall  now  transfei 
with  but  little  abridgment,  to  w 
so  much,  also,  of  the  latter  ai 


riages,  and  these  several  parts  being  each 
within  the  power  of  the  engine,  were  over- 
come in  succession  ;  but  as  the  first  car- 
riage would  have  attained  a  certain  amount 
of  velocity  when  the  connecting  chain  came 
to  pull  the  second,  this  second  must  of 
course  be  at  once  dragged  from  rest  into 
motion  at  a  speed  nearly  equal  to  thnt  al- 
ready acquired  by  the  first,  and  as  on 
through  the  entire  train.  Now  a  very 
slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics teaehes  that  the  concussions  already 
mentioned  were  the  necessary  results  of 
the  action  described;  the  same  principle 
(inertia)  produced  the  same  effects  at  stop, 
ping  a  train,  and  also  at  every  ehange  in 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  individual  ear. 
riages  when  in  motion  ;  aud  as  the  force  of 
these  shocks  Was  dependent  on  the  velocl 

ss,  the  greater  the  speed  of  travelling  th< 

ore  violent  they  became. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  evil  earn 
plained  of  was  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
the  full  amount  of  motion  acquired  by  any 
part  of  the  train  should  be  gradually,  not 
instantaneously,  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  :  the  elasticity  of  a  spring  was  a  sui- 
table means,  and  an  apparatus  was  accord- 
ingly added  to  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter passenger  coaches,  a  skeuh  of  which  is 
annexed,  and  whieh  has  been  termed  a 
buffing-apparatus. 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  this  nppa- 

This  apparatus  is  complex,  and  conse- 
quently expensive;  It  also  requi~~~  ""  L~ 
-"•»  strong,  as  on  a  little  considi 

11  be  evident  that  the  spring-bars,  levers, 
and  frame  of  the  first  carriage  have  to  bear 
He  resistance  of  the  entire  train ;  a  very 
igid  spring  is  therefore  necessary,  the  range 
of  action  of  which  is,  of  <*wirse,  very  lim- 
ited, (in  practice  not  exceeding  a  few 
inches,)  consequently  the  concussions  *' 
though  much  diminished,  are  still  very 
siderable.  The  apparatus  being  attached 
to  the  carriage-frame,  which  is,  of  course, 
supported  on  bearing  springs,  it  rises  r-J 
falls  according  to  the  load;  whence  it  t 
stantly  occurs,  from  the  carriages  being 
equally  weighted,  ihat  the  buffer-heads,  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  which  by  right 
should  he  at  the  same  level,  vary  by  nearly 
their  own  diameter,     Whence,  in  the  oyer 


to  play  in  their  sockets, 
whereby  the  whole  apparatus  becomes  in. 
operative;  or  else  lobe  broken  off  (such  we 
have  found  to  be  the  caae  in  every  inataer* 
when  an  unusually  severe  blow  took  place.) 
After  the  apparatus  described  was  adds*  10 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  carriages^  it 
was  found  thai  the  train  no  longer  proceed- 
ed with  a  steady  motion  in  the  direction  sf 
kilt,  but  tmt  each  carriage  had  acqiir- 
very  considerable  lateral  motion,  by 
which  the  flanges  of  the  wheals  were  coo- 
lly striking  or  rubbing  against  the  rails, 
a  to  cause  a  considerably  increased  re- 
sistance frera  side  friction ;  indeed,  on  look- 
ing along  a  train  of  six  or  eight  carriages, 
pen  tine  motion  is  very  striking'  The 
of  this  unsteady  motion  will  lie  evi- 
dent, when  we  recollect  that  the  point  from 
which  each  carriage  is  drawn  is  in  one  di- 
rection, the  centre,  and  in  the  other  the  af- 
ter extremity.     These  consideration!,   the 
resul  t  of  numerous  careful    examinations 
of  the  carriages  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  previous  to  ordering  nor 
own,  led  me  to  seek  for  a  remedy ;  as  on 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown   Railway,  so 
very  large  n  proportion  of  the  traffic  of 
which  would'  be  passengers,  the  extent  of 
which  would  be  difficult  to  anticipate,  but 
which  must  of  necessity  be  immense,  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
attain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  most  per 
feci  comfort  and  security,  and  also  to  re- 
' — ,  ae  much  as  poesible,  the  wVM  *»■ 
of  the  numerous  carriages  whictV  '■' 
company   must  provide.      The  appartv*1 
which  I  designed,  and  which  has  been  »u* 
cesafully  applied  to  thirty-five  of  our  carna- 
ges, is  represented  in  plan,  section,  and 
elevation  in  the  accompanying  drawings.* 
A  slight  frame  of  sheet-iron,  AAA,  con- 
sisting of  two  similar  plates,  three  inches 
apart,  each  about  3-lGtlis  thick,  secured  to- 
gether by  rivets,  rests  on  turned  bearing' 
the   centres  of  the  axles;  a  single  bar, 
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BB,  (I  hare  used  a  welded  iron  tube  of 
5.16th*  inches  thick,  and  three  inches  di- 
ameter, as  being  the  stiffest,)  the  entire 
length  of  the  carriage,  and  extending  about 
two  feet  beyond  each  end,  passing  through 
ma  oblong  hole  three  inches  wide  and  nine 
inches  long  (H,  4),  is  supported  on  this 
frame  by  rollers,  CCC,  allowing  it  to  be 
moved  lengthways  with  great  facility ;  on 
this  tube  or  bar  BBB  is  placed  at  either  end 
(without  the  framing  of  the  carriage)  about 
four  feet  of  spiral  springs,  DDD,  of  gradu- 
ated strengths;  one  end  of  each  of  these 
sets  of  springs  Jests  against  a  strong  collar 
or  boss,  £,  fixed  to  the  bar  or  tube,  and  the 
other  end  against  a  small  box  of  iron,  F, 
attached  to  the  frame  A,  and  furnished  with 
one  of  the  rollers  C  previously  mentioned ; 
also  with  the  two  friction  rollers  6  and  6 
projecting  a  little  beyond  its  surface,  and 
resting  against  the  inner  side  of  the  car- 
riage-frame end.  To  each  extremity  of  the 
tube|BB  is  attached  a  buffer-head,  1,  by 
means  of  a  bar  of  iron  K,  passing  througn 
BB,  and  furnished  with  a  nut  and  screw  at 
each  end ;  immediately  within  the  buffer- 
head,  and  resting  against  it,  is  a  bar  of  iron, 
L,  for  attaching  the  carriages  together.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  this  apparatus  lying 
loosely  on  the  axles,  is  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  the  frame- work  of  the  carnage,  which 
is  supported  in  the  usual  manner  on  bear, 
ing  springs,  MM,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  oblong  holes  HH,  rises  or  falls  accord* 
ing  to  the  load  without  affecting  the  buffing 
apparatus.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  is 
as  follows  :--The  train  being  to  be  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  arrow,  the  mo. 
tire  power  is  applied  to  LI,  and  draws  for- 
ward the  central  tube  BB,  thereby  compres- 
sing the  springs  DD  between  the  boss  E 
and  the  friction  roller-bo*  F,  wWolj  vests 


against  the  end  of  the  carriage-frame,  with- 
out moving  this  latter  until  the  elastic  force 
of  the  compressed  springs  becomes  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance  presented 
by  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  carriage, 
when  the  latter  begins  to  move  forward  so 
gently  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  persons 
seated  therein ;  the  second  and  each  suc- 
ceeding carriage  in  the  train  is,  by  similar 
means,  brought  from  a  state  of  rest  into 
motion,  as  (altogether  independent  of  the 
springs  DD,)  the  tube  BB  acts  on  B  2 
merely  as  a  simple  connecting  chain,  rope, 
or  bar,  would.  In  case  of  a  concussion  from 
behind,  or  of  one  carriage  running  against 
another,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  re- 
sistance is  offered  by  the  furthest  end,  the 
effect  being  to  drive  the  tube  BB  forward, 
compressing  the  springs  at  the  remote  end ; 
and  the  carriage  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
blow  until  (as  in  drawing  the  train)  the 
elasticity  communicated  to  the  springs  over- 
powers the  inertia  of  the  carriage,  which 
then  begins  to  move,  actuated  by  a  force  just 
sufficient  to  start  it ;  any  ordinary  velocity 
might  be  thus  (theoretically)  resisted  by  suf- 
ficient length  of  spring,  without  any  strain 
or  violence  to  the  carriage  receiving  the 
blow;  but  practically,  the  springs  are  limited 
to  about  four  feet,  allowing  a  range  of  action 
of  about  two  feet,  beginning  to  be  compres- 
sed by  a  force  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds, 
and  presenting  a  gross  resistance  to  entire 
compression  of  upwards  of  two  tons,  and 
which  have  been  found  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
as  the  springs  of  each  carriage  act  totally 
independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  the 
carnages  in  the  train,  exceot  to  that  to 
which  they  are  attached,  each  has  but  to 
bear  its  own  share  of  the  resistance,the  sum 
|pf  which  U  made  up  of  fte  separate  ? esist- 
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ances  of  all  the  springs  acted  on :  thus,  if 
one  set  offers  a  resistance  equal  to  two  tons 
receding  through  two  feet,  and  that  there 
be  ten  carriages  in  the  train,  the  gross  re- 
sistance to  a  concussion  would  be  equal  to 
twenty  tons  through  two  feet ;  and  if  the 
buffer-head  af  of,  each  carriage  were  in  con- 
tact, this  gtyss  amount  of  resistance  would 
be  opposed  without  the  carriages  being  ne- 
cessarily moved  forward,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  obstruction  on, the  rails,  or  any  of  them 
bearing  more  than  tw6  tons.    On  the  con. 
trary,  in  the  other  apparatus,  supposing 
each 'spring  also  to  resist  a  force  of  two 
tons,  and  to  recede,  as  in  the  case  in  prac- 
tice, about  eight  inches,  each  spring  being 
acted  on  by  all  that  preceded  it,  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  a  train  of  ten  carriages  would 
be  but  equal  to  two  tons  through  ten  times 
the  space  each  separate  spring  moved,  or 
10x8=80  inches,  or  6  feet  8  inches;  conse- 
quently the  first  and  each  succeeding  car- 
riage would,  to  enable  all  the  springs  to 
act,  be  forced  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  spaces  through  which  the  sepa- 
rate springs  act :  thus  the  first  carriage  of 
the  ten  would  be  forced  through  eight  inch- 
es for  each  of  the  remaisin^suoeyflliriages, 
or  in  all  srx  feet,  aw)  it  it  easy  to-cenceive 
the  difference  of  the  efeot  in  the  two,  eases. 
Experiments  have  been  t**ed.  o*  that  rail- 
way, bypfeciog  a  singie^atrtagatifrted  with 
the  new  apparatus^  oq*ae  trails^ and  run- 
ning an  engine  and  vendee  agaiaat tie  jwith  a 
velocity  of  six  to  seven  imi*s  smHheufi  with- 
out producing  any  injurious  nfrwi  til  have 
more  than  once  sat  m  a  carriage  .so  struck, 
without  sustaining  any  injury,  or  other  effect 
greater  than  is  felt  on  seaming:  a. train  of 
carriages  fitted  with  tfee*old  appafssnt. 

Anottf  r  effect  Which;  has  been  Tfrajieed 
bvthe  adopOpn of  t%apjmmui  le * pe* 

7  '  <  i  i      *   .    .  ,        y   ^ 
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fectly  steady,  forward  motion  in  the  train", 
whereby  very  much  of  the  aide  friction  ot 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  against  the  rails 
is  avoided;  ttod  instead  of  that  undulating 
lateral  motion  previously  described,  all  the 
carriages  constituting  the  tr&n  move  for. 
ward  in  a  steady  path,  as  if  they  bad  not 
the  power  of  motion  independent  of  each 
other.  Carriages  are  hereby  rendered  much 
leM  liable  to  go  off  the  rails,  and  can  be 
pushed  before  the  engine  in  ease  of  necessi. 
ty  with  far  greater  confidence  and   less  lia- 


Kt.4. 


like  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown] 
Railway,  which  must  have  an  exceedingly 
large  stock  of   carriages,  is  slso   effected  ; 

imply,  -a  diminution  of  6ntt  cost  of  be- 

rreii  501.  and  SOI.  per  carriage. 

In  describing  the  figures,  1  omitted  to 
stale  thai  as  the  entire  resistance  to  the  ac. 
of  the  springs  D  D  is  on  the  ends  of  the 
carriage-frame,  the  centre  of  each  is  armed 
with  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  about  fifteen 
inches  square,  through  which  pries  the  ten. 
sian  rods  N  N  to  the  outer  angles  of  the  op. 
posits  ends  of  the  frame;  consequently  these 
rods  receive  the  entire  force  of  the  springs. 

Natcree,  (Miss.)  Dec  10. 
Burning  aj  Uu  WaOc-in-tht-Wata.— The  (team 
oat  Wn  Ik- in -the- Water  was  discovered  to  be  on 
re  on  Tuesday  evening  between  8  and  9  o'clock, 
rom  the  great  volume  of  flame  which  burst  from 
er  almost  immediately  after  ihe  alarm, it  is  pre- 
imablc  thai  she  lmd  licen  on  fire  under  the  deck 
jr  n  considerable  period.  An  effort  was  made  I 
ive  the  cabin  furniture,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  fn 
'us  such,  that  the  attempt  wns  abandoned.  The 
clerk's  office  was  locked,  and  himself  absent.  One 
or  two  individuals  tried  te  break  it  open  without 
success.  The  books,  papers,  about  1200  bale*  of 
cotton,  and  $3500  in  money,  were  burnt  The 
cotton  was  all  insured,  either  here  or  at  New  Or- 

The  Walk  in  the  Water  was  lying  opposite  the 
warehouse  of  Robert  Mitchell  &  Co.,  and  A.  L. 
Wilron,  inside  of  tile  Charleston, which  latter  boat 
'oe  cut  loose  and  towed  up  outside  of  the  flit  boats, 
•he  iteru  line  or  the  Walk  in  die  Water 
it,  and  by  the  action  of  the  eddy,  her  stern  swung 
mnd  against  the  stern  of  the  Charleston, 
er  on  fire  the  second  time.  The  Chariest 
then  sent  adrift  with  her  upper  works  in  s 
but  three  individuals  on  board,  t 


bility  to  accident ;  as  although  the  impulse 
is  given  to  the  central  bar  from  behind,  yet 
H  is  obvious  the  carriage  is  acted  upon  from 
the  front,  prsoisuly  as  it  would  be  if  drawn 
in  the  mid*  direction.  I  have  frequently, 
-daring  out  experimental  trials  before  open- 
ing  the  railway,  propelled  one  and  two  car. 
lieges  in  this  manner  at  a  velocity  of  thirty 
miles  per  hour  with  perfect  safely.  The  di- 
minution of  aide  friction  ner.esRiirily  dimin- 
ishes the  power  requisite  to  draw  n  train : 
the  amount  of  saving  in  this  respect  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  ascerlnin  experimen- 
tally with  sufficient  accurncy  to  slate  in  this 
place  ;  I  have,  however,  ascertained  that  it 
■  very  considerable. 
A  One  otbsrobjeat,  of  so  trifling  importance 


e  of  oi 
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she  siufk  sbouL  four    miles  below,  near  lbs 
ana  aide.     She  was  nf   the  largest  ebon    of 
am)  the  lose  of  boat  and  cargo,  is  estimated 
at  * 11 0,090—  [Courier.! 

kakroat  Accident.— On  Tuesday  evening 
the1  steaniboat  Lrvnnt,  on  leaving  the  landing, 
'""  in-  contact  with  trie  steamboat  Marion  liiai 
,  mt  coming  in.  The  concussion  was  so  great 
thai  the  hows  of  the  Marion  were  Move  in,aitd  in 
.  short  time  she  sunk.  The  Levant  wns  speedy 
l  renderingiissislanee,  and  with  the  prompt  aid 
fCaptainsE.  Strong,  Aekeniian,  of  the  ship  By- 
on,  and  ihe  officers  of  the  ship  Star,  Southerner, 
vashville,  nnd  others  in  the  neighborhood,  a  fast 
tea  got  hold  of  the  Marion,  sod  she  was  hauloet 
nlo  the  Levee.  Her  Cargo,  consisting  af  sugar, 
molasses  and  cotton,  however,  will  be  a  Iota.  It 
is  much  feared  that  some  of  ihe  passengers  or 
t  are  lost 


Wm.  Woods.    To  these  individuals  much  credit 

for  saving  the  boat.     While  the  people 
the  wharf  were  sendine  boats  out  lo  rescue  them, 
not  expecting  that  the  Charleston  could  be  preser- 
ved, by  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  these  indi- 
viduals the  fire  was  got  under,  and  with  the  assis- 
e  of  those  sent  to  lake  them  off,  was  finally 
iguished.     Steam  was  then  raised,  and  slie 
again  brought  up  to  ihe  landing,  having  (bat- 
ed down  one  or  two  milea.    In  ihe  mean  time  the 
Walk  in  the  Water  was  a  mass  of  flumes  produ- 
cing a  bright  glare  for  miles  around  her.    To  save 
the  warehouses  nnd  stores  within  danger,  she  had 
also  been  cast  adrift,  and  as  she  floated  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  was  a  magnificent  sight. 

The  sides  of  the  bluff"  were  brightly  illti  mini  led, 
id  the  distant  shore  of  Louisiana  was  traced  as 
with  a  pencil  dipped  in  gold  ;  while  the  long  line 
of  smoke,  which  rase  but  n  little  above  the  bluff, 
and  floated  northward  over  the  bad  of  the  river, 
I  bright  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
gloom ;  and  as  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  water 
reflected  back,  with  increased  vividness,  the  burn- 
ing muss,  it  presented  a  scene   worthy  of  the 

A  boar  which  was  chained  between  the  twi 
decks,  was  burnt,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  humai 
bei  ng  also  au  tfered. 

A  while  man  was  seen,  after  the  Walk-in-the 
Water  was  cut  adrift,  at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  ap- 
parently in  search  of  some  object.  lie  was  hailed, 
and  advised  lo  come  ashore,  lie  replied  ;  but  all 
he  said  was  nol  heard.  He  wan  understood  so  say, 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  bout  until  he  found  lhai 
for  which  he  was  in  search.  Report  states,  he  was 
afterwards  seen  to  tall,  by  Ihe  giving  way  of  the 
deck,  into  the  hold. 

The  bear  being  chained  about  mid  wry  of  ihe 
upper  deck,  excited  strongly  the  sympnlhies  of  the 
spectators.  As  tile  flames  rose  Uisy  were  drawn 
between  ihe  decks,  and  met  ov^r  the  bear — as  they 
shot  upwards,  fir.-t  upon  one  side  nnd  then  upon 
the  other,  he  woulil  leap  in  the  contrary  directio 
in  psr.-ipe,  and  would  as  ofren  be  opposed  by  n  wu 
of  lire,  lie  finally  triads  one  despenUe  pflbrt  an 
cleared  ill,;  deck,  but  did  not  break  his  chain.  H 
atleinpled  In  raise  himself  by  grasping  his  chai 
abuse,  but  he  was  sunn  sufl'r-cnted. 

The  boat  belonged  to  Captains  Cram  and  Gli 
ver,  who  had  just  purclr" 
learned  whether  she  was  inmu  ur  uui, 
The  boat  continued  burning  until  thi 


Most  Met.ancholt  Accident.— The  Boston 
Whig  of  the  86th  contain,  an  account  of  ihe  loss  of 
the  schooner  Hester  Ann,  of  Wye  River,  which 
-iil«d  from  Iis.li  imore  for  the  Eastern  shore  on  the 
i  instant.  Sne  had  on  board,  as  passengers,  sev- 
eral of  ihe  mosL  respectable  and  worthy  citizens  of 
Talbot  county,  oil  of  whom,  as  wall  as  the  crew, 
making  ten  or  twelve  in  the  whole,  have  met  with 
a  watery  grave.  We  annex  ihe  melancholy  par- 
ticulars, as  far  as  they  had  become  known. 

East  on,  Dec.  20. 
When  we  laid  down  our  pen  on  concluding  the 
lamentable  occurrence  which  we  published  in  our 
paper  of  Tuesday  Inst,  giving  the  melancholy  tale 
of  Mr.  Jshss  G.  Elliott,  and  the  loss  of  the 
schooner  Hester  Ann  of  Wye  River,  we  entertain- 
ed the  hope  that  we  should  nol  have  to  resume  il 
pained  lo  record  fur- 
ther loss  ot*  lives.  We  now  have  lo  add,  tliat  from 
ofroni 

the  wreck,  beyond  a  doubt  all  of  ihs  passengers  and 
crew  are  lost  ;  supposed   to  be  ten  or  twelve  in 
number. 
Capt.  Marshall  left  Baltimore  on  bast  Tuesday 
eek  in  the  steamboat  Maryland  for  Easion,  en- 
usting  to  his  cousin  (Mr.  James  Marshall)  the 
immiuid  of  the  Schooner,  which  sailed  ou  the  same 
nWniugfor  Wye  riTer.     Our  informant  and  Capt. 
**  rshall   both  conversed  with  ihe  passengers  on 
Monday  night  previous  to  their  suiling,  and  in 
__.roboralion  of  ihe  fact  of  their  being  on  board 
the  Hcsler  Ann,  Capt.  Benny  of  theEaslon  Pack- 
et, actually  recognized  nnd  conversed  with  them 
just  before  they  parted  company  on  the  night  of 
the  accident. 

The  following  arc  the  individuals  lost:  j.uiiesG. 
liott,  John  P.  Pace,  jr*  Richard  Baker,  John 
Redman,  James  Marshall,  and  three  colored  men. 
also  supposed  there  were  several  colored  pas- 
sengers on  board. 

CapL  Marshall,  with  several  other  gentlemen, 
reached  the  wreck  on  Tuesday  morning  lost,  and 
succeeded  in  gettiag  out  of- her  some  freight;  the 
trunks,  and  some  wearing  apparel  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  but  found  none  of  their  bodiea;  those  of 
Mr.  Elhcoit  and  ihe  colored  man  (named  Aaron 
Smyler)  having  bean  previously  taken  off  by  some 
■f  the  people  of  Poplar  Island.  The  schooner  was 
nind  a  perfect  wreck,  nearly  under  water,  having 
lged.il  ia  supposed,  after  she  capsized  ;  the  main- 
last  wns  carried  away,  and  her  anchor  cast  nut ; 
insequently  they  labored  under  much  difficulty  in 
jarehing  the  cabin  ;  but  from  the  circunsataace  of 
ftEidil-gbooLs  and  ulioes  belonging  lo  the  sufferers,  i I 
is  inferred  they  were  below  when  llie  accident  hap- 
pened, probably  abed.  There  was  a  large  quanti- 
ty affreight  on  board,  principally  owned  by  Mr. 
Paca,  bulsomuch  injured  as  to  rendtr  it  unworthy 
of  taking  from  the  wreck.  She  was  hauled  ashore 
on  Poplar  Island  and  sold.  Mr!  Ellicott's  body 
has  been  carried  to  ihe  residence  of  his  family, 
where  it  will  be  interred. 

Dhe*dfulE*rth*uake. — The  Journal  0/  (Muss 
describes  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
red  on  the  SSth  of  August  a  t  Ke'ssarich, 
Ctesenea  in  Cappadocia,)  and  ihe  sur- 
rounding village?.  On  that  day,  about  5  in  the  af. 
trrnoon,  a  thick  column  of  smoke  was  seen  to  arise 
ui  'hu  foot  ol"  Mount  Ardcscheh,  (on  ihe  side  of 
hirh  the  town  is  situated,)  from  which  volumes 
"  flame  hurst  forth  with  a 


sedf  her,  and  we  have  not 


jrt.li  with  an  appalling  noise.     At 
it  t'le  shoe-is  of  on  earthquake  be- 
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oo  the  surface  of  an  ocean  agitated  by  a  storm. 
About  8000  houses  were  destroyed  in  that  city. 
All  the  inhabitants  that  could  effect  their  escape, 
fled  into  the  country,  but  about  150  perislifcd  in  the 
falling  ruins.  Up  to  the  1st  September  the  survi- 
ving inhabitants  were  still  in  the  fields,  afraid  to  re- 
turn to  the  city ;  and  during  that  time  three  or  four 
shocks  were  felt  every  day, but  becoming  gradually 
weaker.  The  destruction  in  the  villages,  to  the 
distance  of  140  miles,  was  terrinc  Some  were 
swallowed  up ;  and  the  place  of  one  of  them,  Ker- 
raetzi,  was  occupied  by  a  large  lake.  The  number 
of  lives  lost  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  great. 


Few  things  impossible. — "It  is  im- 
possible," said  some,  when  Peter  the  great 
determined  to  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, through  the  cold  nothern  regions 
of  Siberia,  and  over  immense  deserts  ;  hut 
Peter  was  not  discouraged,  and  the  thing 
was  done* 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  many,  when 
they  heard  of  a  scheme  of  good  Oberlin's. 
To  benefit  his  people,  he  had  determined 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  high 
road  to  Strasburg,  so  that  the  productions 
of  de  la  Roche  (his  own  village,)  might 
find  a  market.  Rotks  were  to  be  blast- 
ed, and  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bruche,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  build  a 
wall  for  a  road  along  its  banks,  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  a  bridge  across  it.  He  rea- 
soned with  his  people,  bat  still  they 
thought  it  was  impossible ;  but  he  seized 
a  pickaxe,  put  it  across  his  shoulder,  pro- 
ceieded  to  the  spat,  and  went  to  work,  and 
the  peasants  soon  followed  him  with  their 
tools.  The  road  and  bridge  were  at 
length  built,  and  to  this  day,  the  bridge 
bears  the  name  of  the  "Bridge  of  Chari- 
ty." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  some,  as  they 
looked  at  the  impenetrable  forests  which 
covered  the  ragged  flanks  and  deep  gorges 
of  Mount  Pilatus  in   Switzerland,  and 
hearkened  to  the  daring  plan  of  a  man 
named  Rupp,  to  convey  the   pines  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  With- 
out  being  discouraged  by  their  exclama. 
lions,  he  formed  a  slide  or  trough  of  24,- 
000  pine  trees,  6  feet  broad,  and  from  4 
to  6  feet  deep;  and  this  slide,  which  was 
contemplated  in  1812,  was  kept  moist. 
Its  length  was  44,000  English  feet.     It 
had  been  conducted  over  rocks,  or  along 
their  sides,  or  over  deep  gorges  where  it 
was  sustained  by  scaffolds ;  and  yet  skill 
and  perseverance  overcame  every  obsta- 
cle, and  the  thing  was  done.     The  trees 
slid  down  from  the  mountain  into  the  lake 
with  wonderful  rapidity.   The  large  pines, 
which  were  one  hundred   feet  long,  ran 
through  the  space  of  eight  miles  and  a 
third  in  about  six  minutes. 

A  gentleman  who  saw  this  great  work, 
says  : — "  Such  was  the  speed  with  which 
a  tree  of  the  largest  size  passed  any  giv 


[from  the  Jersey  City  Gazette.) 
Trial  for  Forgery. — Previous  to  the  late 
fire  in  New- York,  we  had  prepared  for  pub- 
lication a  statement  of  the  following  case, 
the  copy  for  which  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion;  and  the  consequent  derangement 
of  our  office  has  prevented  an  earlier  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  our  part. 

On  the  8th  of  December  last,  before  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the  City  and 
County  of  New-York,  the  Recorder  and 
Aldermen  Taylor  and  Labagh  presiding, 
Nathaniel  Freeman,  of  Aharsimus,  was 
tried  on  an  indictment  for  forgery  in  the 
third  degree,  in  counterfeiting  the  signature 
of  Arthur  Tappan  &  Co.,  of  New- York,  to 
a  note  addressed  to  John  Rankin,  also  of  that 
city,  requesting  the  loan  of  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  with  intent  to  defraud  said 
Rankin  thereof. 

The  District  Attorney,  for  the  prosecution, 
called  Messrs.  Lewis  Tappan  and  John 
Rankin,  who  proved  the  forgery. 

N.  Nye  Hall,  of  counsel  for  the  defence, 
entered  a  plea  of  insanity,  and  called  a  great 
number  of  witnesses  to  sustain  the  plea ;  the 
most  important  of  which  were, 

Mrs.  Mary  Hall,  a  highly  respectable  lady 
of  70  years  of  age,  who  had  for  a  considera- 
ble time  resided  in  the  family  of  the  accused, 
and  had  been  acquainted  with  him  from  in- 
fancy. This  witness  testified  that  she  had 
no  doubt  that  Freeman  was  occasionally  in- 
sane ;  and  that  she  had  the  best  reason  for 
believing  that  the  malady  was  hereditary, 
both  his  father  and  his  mother  having  been 
subject  to  occasional  fits  of  mental  aliena- 
tion. 

Simon  Healy  had  known  the  accused  long 
and  familiarly ;  had  for  some  time  past  con- 
sidered him  partially  deranged.  A  few 
months  previous,  Freeman  had  told  witness 
that  he  felt  a  disposition  to  blow  his  own 
brains  out ;  that  he  was  frequently  subject 
to  a  depression  of  spirits,  which  tempted  him 
to  commit  suicide. 

Col.  Samuel  L.  Knapp  had  known  Free- 
man many  years,  both  in  New-York  and 
Boston ;  and  from  his  universal  uprightness 
of  character  and  honorable  conduct,  believed 
it  impossible  that  he  should  commit  such  an 
act  as  that  charged  in  the  indictment,  unless 
laboring  under  an  aberration  of  mind. 

Gen.  Robert  Swartwout,  Dr.  J.  D.  Garner, 
and  many  other  highly  respectable  witness- 
es, gave  similar  evidence ;  and  all  testified 
to  the  good  character  and  integrity  of  de- 
meanor of  the  prisoner,  previously  to  the 
commission  of  the  act  for  which  he  was  now 
on  trial  *,  and  were  unanimous  in  the  belief 
en  point,  that  he  could  only  strike  it  once|  that  he  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  hal- 
with  a  stick  as  it  rushed    by,  however  j  lucination,  especially  on  subjects  connected 


quickly  he  attempted  to  repeat  the  blows." 
Say  not  hastily,  then,  ofany  thing,  "  It 
is  impossible.'*  It  may  not  be  done  in  an 
hour,  or  a  day,  or  a  week  ;  but  persever- 
ance will  finally  bring  you  to  the  end  of 
it.  "  Time  and  patience,"  says  a  Span- 
ish  proverb,  "  will  torn  a  mulberry  leaf 
into  silk.n 


with  religion  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
the  latter  of  which  subjects  allusion  was 
made  in  the  note  for  the  writing  of  which  he 
was  now  on  trial. 

So  full  and  clear  was  the  evidence  to  the 

fact  of  insanity,  that  the  Jury,  in  reply  to  a 

|  question  from  the  Recorder,  whether  they 


were  satisfied  of  that  fact,  rendered  an  im- 
mediate verdict  of  acquittal,  without  leaving 
their  seats. 

The  verdict  was  received  with  great  and 
unfeigned  satisfaction,  by  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  accused,  whom  the  occasion 
had  called  together,  and  in  company  of  whotn 
he  left  the  court.  ; 

We  are  sincerely  happy  at  this  clear  and 
impartial  decision  of  an  affair  which  had 
caused  a  deep  an4  melancholy  sensation  in 
the  minds  of  the  highly  respectable  circle  in  . 
which  Mr.  F.  and  his  amiable  family  had 
moved. — [Jersey  City  Gazette.] 

Morris  Railroad  continued* — An  appli- 
cation will  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  at  its 
next  sitting,  for  a  law  authorising  the*  con- 
struction of  a  Railroad  from  Morristown,  by 
the  most  eligible  route,  through  Sussex  and 
Warren  couaties,  to  the  Delaware  River,  at 
or  near  the  Water  Gap.  ;  \ 

The  Belvidere  Apollo  states,  that  the 
bridge  over  the  Delaware,  at  that  place,  is 
now  completed,  and  ready  for  the  passage  of 
any  description  of  vehicles,  at  a  very  reason- 
able toll. 


A  writer  in  the  Sussex  Register  recom 
mends  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through 
that  county,  from  the  coal  region  on  their 
west,  to  the  Hudson  River  at  New-York. 

Bank  of  New-Brunswick. — The  N.  Y. 
Commercial  Advertiser  says : — "  It  is  under- 
stood that  bills  of  this  Bank,  amounting  to 
about  $20,000,  put  in  circulation  previous  to 
its  bankruptcy  the  18th  February,  1834,  have 
never  been  redeemed  by  the  Bank,  or  pre- 
sented to  the  receivers,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  now  offered  for  sale.  The  public 
are  cautioned  not  to  receive  these  bills,  as 
the  time  limited  to  the  creditors  of  the  Bank 
expired  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  and  the  bills 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  may  now  receive 
them,  will  be  entirely  worthless." 


Counterfeits. — Counterfeit  five  dollar 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  New-Brunswick,  says 
the  New-York  Mercantile,  with  fictitious 
signatures,  and  evidently  filled  up  with  the 
same  hand,  are  in  circulation.  The  plate  is 
a  genuine  one,  and  was  probably  stolen  from 
the  Bank,  when  it  was  robbed  some  time 
since. 


Sudden  Deaths.— The  Morris  papers 
mention  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Schenck.  She  was  found  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  leaning  against  a  post  of  the  piazza, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  though  she  had  en- 
joyed usual  health,  and  was  engaged  in  heir 
domestic  duties  during  the  day.  An  affection 
of  the  heart  is  one  of  the  conjectured  causes. 

The  wife  of  John  Walter,  of  German 
Valley,  it^is  also  stated,  dropped  dead  on 
Tuesday.  She  had  been  long  afflicted  with 
dvqpsjr  in  the  chest 
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From  the  Farmers'  Regtatr. 
USX  OP  LIME  AS  A   MANURE. 
IrM.  Pmris. 

Tresslfttsd  fsr  ike  Farmers*  llsglsier  from  the  Jinnalet  de 
P  Agriculture  Frantaitt,  of  1985. 

The  publication  of  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  Annates  de  VJlgneuUurc 
Frsmcaise,  was  commenced  in  the  Februa- 
ry No*  of  that  journal,  (which  was  receiv- 
ed here  in  May.)  and  the  June  No.  con- 
tame  the  end  of  the  first  part,  "  On  Li- 
mmg"  and  enables  us  to  offer  the  transla- 
tion of  that  portion  to  our  readers.  Only 
a  few  pages  of  the  next  portion  of  the  series, 
"On  Marling,"  has  yet  appeared,  and  not 
enough  to  permit  a  judgment  to  be  formed 
of  its  worth. 

Though  there  are  many  deficiencies  in 
this  treatise  on  Hming— and  also  opinions 
as  to  the  theory  of  the  action  of  lime,  in 
which  we*  cannot  coincide — still,  on  the 
whole,  we  consider  it  as  presenting  far 
more  correct  views,  and  more  satisfactory 
information,  both  on  theory  and  practice, 
than  any  other  work  on  timing  that  we 
have  before  seen.  In  other  points,  and 
those  of  most  importance,  the  facts  here 
presented,  (and  now  first  learned  from  any 
European  authority,)  strongly  sustain  the 
views  maintained  in  the  Entry  on  Calcare- 
eta  Manures.  It  would  be  both  unnecessary 
and  obtrusive  to  remind  the  reader  of  these 
points  of  difference,  and  of  agreement, 
whenever  passages  exhibiting  either  may 
occur.  They  will,  therefore,  generally  be 
submitted  in  the  author's  words,  without 
comment.  A  few  exceptions  only  to  this 
rule  will  be  made,  in  cases  which  appear 
particularly  to  call  foi  them. 

We  have  no  information  whatever  of  M. 
Puvis,  the  author  of  this  treatise,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  commencement  of 
the  publication  in  the  Annates.  But  he  is 
evidently  well  informed  on  his  subject,  and 
is  stated  by  the  introductory  remarks  of  the 
French  editor,  to  be  entitled  to  all  respect, 
for  his  long  experience,  and  his  practical, 
as  well  M  scientific  investigation  of  the 
subject,  if,  then,  there  remains  no  ground 
to  distrust  his  judgment,  or  his  facts,  the 
statements  made  are  most  important  to  a 
vary  large  portion  of  this  country,  which 
ha*  heretofore  been  generally  supposed  to 
be  deprived  of  all  possible  benefit  from  the 
use  of  calcareous  manures,  on  account  of 
their  remoteness  and  high  price  of  car- 
riage. M.  Puvis  states  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  liming  in  Europe  (for 
'*"'  p  incurred)  is  in  repeated  appk- 

very  small  dressings — making 
average,  than  four  bushels  of 
acre,  annually.  This  small 
w  ntalfo  at  efficacious  a$  is  alleged, 
would  cost  so  little  in  labor  and  money, 
that  the  limits  of  the  region  capable  of  be- 
ing limed  may  be  very  far  extended.  It 
would  not  matter  though  the  applications 
should  require  to  be  repeated  forever,  pro- 
vided the  annual  returns  gave  good  profit 
upon  the  annual  expenses ;  and  far  great- 
er will  be  the  profit,  if  (as  we  think)  the 
soil  ultimately,  will  no  longer  require  such 
repetitions— or  only  at  very  distant  inter- 
vals ot  time— -and  still  be  a  highly  produc- 
tive, because  it  has  been  made  a  calcareous 
and  fertile  soil.— [Ed.  Farm.  Reg.] 

On  the  Different  Modes  of  Improving  the 

Soil 

To  improve  the  soil  is  to  modify  its  com- 
position in  such  manner  as  to  render  it 
more  fertile.  • 

This  definition,  which  mi^ht  be  extend- 
ed to   manures  charged  witfe  vegetable 


mould  [humus]  or  animal  substances,  which 
also  modify  the  composition  of  the  soil,  is 
limited  by  French  agriculture  to  substan- 
ces which  act  upon  the  soil,  or  upon  plants, 
without  containing  any  notable  proportion 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  said  that  manures,  [putrescent  or 
enriching,]  serve  for  the  nutriment  of 
plants.  But  it  is  the  same  as  to  substances 
improving  to  the  soil,  which  furnish  to  it 
matters  which  it  needs  to  be  fruitful,  and 
which  furnish  to  vegetables,  the  earth  and 
saline  compounds  which  enter  as  essential 
elements  in  their  composition,  their  tex- 
ture and  their  products.  Such  improving 
substances  ought  well  to  be  regarded  as 
nutritive.* 

Thus  lime,  marl,  and  all  the  calcareous 
compounds  employed  in  agriculture,  since 
they  furnish  lime  and  its  compounds,  which 
sometimes  form  half  of  the  fixed  principles 
of  vegetables,  ought  also  to  be  considered 
as  aliments ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same, 
furnishing  a  part  of  the  substance  of 


the 
catioi 
less,  on 
lime  to 
amount, 


as 

vegetables.  Thus  again,  wood-ashes, 
pounded  bones,  burnt  bones,  which  furnish 
to  vegetation  the  calcareous  and  saline 
phosphates  which  compose  a  sixth  of  the 
fixed  principles  of  the  stalks,  and  three* 
fourths  of  their  seeds,  ought  well  to  be 
considered,  and  surely  are,  nutritive. 

What  then  particularly  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  manures  which  improve 
the  soil  [amendemens]  and  alimentary  ma- 
nures, [engross]  is,  that  the  former  furnish, 
for  the  greater  part,  the  fixed  principles  of 
vegetables,  the  earths,  and  salts,  which  are 
abuudantly  diffused  throughout  the  atmos- 
phere, whence  vegetables  draw  them,  by 
means  of  suitable  organs:  and  what  is 
most  remarkable,  is,  that  the  vegetable,  by 
receiving  the  fixed  principles  of  which  it 
has  need,  acquires,  as  we  snail  see,  a  great- 
er energy  to  gather  for  its  sustenance  the 
volatile;  principles  which  the  atmosphore 
contains. 

The  greater  part  then  of  soils,  to  be 
carried  to  the  highest  rate  of  productive- 
ness, require  manures  to  improve  their  con- 
stitution. Alimentary  manures  give  much 
vigor  to  the  leafy  products— but  they  mul- 
tiply weeds,  both  by  favoring  their  growth, 
and  conveying  their  seeds — and  thev  often 
cause  crops  of  [small  grain]  to  be  fodged, 
when  they  are  heavy.  Manures  which  im- 
prove the  soil,  more  particularly  aid  the 
I  formation  of  the  *  seeds,  give  more  solidity 
to  the  stalks,  and  prevent  the  falling  of  the 
plants.  But  it  is  in  the  simultaneous  em- 
ployment of  these  two  means  of  fertiliza- 
tion by  which  we  give  to  the  soil  all  the 
active  power  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
They  are  necessary  to  each  other,  doubling 
their  action  reciprocally ;  and  whenever 
they  are  employed  together,  fertility  goes 
on  without  ceasing — increasing,  instead 
of  diminishing. 

The  greater  part  of  improving  substan- 


*  The  two  clones  of  manures  which  are  described 
generally  above,  are  conveniently  designated  in 
French  each  by  a  single  word.  "Engross^  which 
we  can  only  translate  as  manure,  is  limited  in  signifi- 
cation to  such  substances  as  directly  enrich  soinTand 
feed  growing  plants— and  ••  amendemens"  signifying 
substances  which  alter  and  improve  the  constitution, 
texture,  and  indirectly,  the  fertility  of  soil,  but  the  op- 
eration of  which  is  not  to  furnish  food  to  plants.  In 
■peaking  of  the  action  of  these  different  classes,  the 
sense  may  be  rendered,  though  not  very  precisely,  by 
the  words  "  enrich,*'  and  "  improve"— but  there  n 
no  one  English  term  that  will  convey  the  meaning  of 
either  class  of  substances.  "  Alimentary  manures" 
will  be  used  for  the  first  claVs,  and  "  manures  im- 
proving the  constitution  of  soil,"  or  some  similar  awk- 
ward, but  descriptive  phrase,  can  only  render  the 
meaning  of  the  word  M  amendemens"— useless  **  inv 
proven*  eouM  be  tolerated  at  a.  lubstftute,  for  ppn- 
▼titfsaoe.  T*+ 


ces  are  calcareous  compounds.  Their  ef- 
fect is  decided  upon  all  soils  which  do  not 
contain  lime,  and  we  shall  see  that  three- 
fourths,  perhaps,  of  the  lands  of  France 
are  in1  that  state.  The  soils  not  calcareous, 
whatever  may  be  their  culture,  and  what. 
ever  may  be  the  quantity  of  manure  lav- 
ished on  them,  are  not  suitable  for  all  pro- 
ducts— are  often  cold  and  moist,  and  are 
covered  with  seeds.  Calcareous  manures, 
by  giving  the  lime  which  is  wanting  in 
such  soils,  complete  their  advantages,  ren- 
der the  tillage  more  easy,  destroy  the 
I  weeds,  and  fit  the  soil  for  ail  products. 

The  improving  substances  have  been 
called  stimulants ;  they  have  been  thus  de- 
signated because  it  was  believed  that  their 
effect  consisted  only  in  stimulating  the  soil 
and  the  plants.  This  designation  is  faul- 
ty, because  it  would  place  these  substances 
in  a  false  point  of  view.  It  would  make  it 
seem  that  they  brought  nothing  to  the  soil, 
nor  to  plants— and  yet  their  principal  effect 
is  to  give  both  principles  woich  are  want- 
ing. Thus  the  main  effect  of  calcareous 
manures  proceeds  from  their  giving,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  soil  the  calcareous 
principle  which  it  does  not  contain,  and 
which  is  necessary*  to  develope  its  full  ac- 
tion on  the  atmosphere — and  otf  the  other 
hand,  to  vegetables,  the  quantity  which 
they  require  of  this  principle,  for  their 
frame  work  and  their  intimate  constitu- 
tion. It  would  then  be  a  better  definition 
than  that  above,  to  say  that  to  teiproee.the 
soil  is  to  giye  to  it  the  principles  which  it 
requires,  and  does  not  contain. 

Importance  oj  Jwanstrae  %ohseh  tssswss  tkc 
Con$titvkon  of  Soils* 

The  question  of  improving  manures  is 
of  great  .  interest  to  agriculture.  This 
means  of  meliorating  the  soil  is  too  little 
known,  and  above  all,  too  little  practised 
in  a  great  part  of  France— and  yet  His  a 
condition  absolutely  necessary  to  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  a  country.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  great  cities,  alimentary 
manures  being  furnished  on  good  terms, 
may  well  vivify  the  soil ;  but  animal  ma- 
nures cannot  suffice  but  in  a  few  situations, 
and  of  small  extent— and  in  every  country 
where  tillage  is  highly  prosperous,  im- 
proving manures  are  in  use.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  (of  France)  Belgium, 
and  England  owe  to  them,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, their  prosperity.  The  Department  of 
the  North,  (which  is,  of  all  Europe,  the 
country  where  agriculture  is  best  practised, 
and  the  most  productive*)  spends  erery 
year,  upon  two  thirds  of  its  soil,  a  million 
of  franc3  in  lime,  marl,  ashes  of  pest  and 
of  dead  coal,  [houille*]  and  it  is  principally 
to  'these  agents,  and  not  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  that  the  superiority  of  its  produc- 
tion is  owing.  The  best  ot  its  soil  makes 
part  of  the  same  basin,  is  of  the  same  for* 
mation,  and  same  quality,  as  a  great  part 
of  Artois  and  Picardy,  of  which  the  pro- 
ducts are  scarcely  equal  to  half  the  rate  of 
the  North.  Neither  is  it  the  quantity  of 
meadow  land  which  causes  its  superiority; 
that  makes  but  the  fifth  part  of  its  extent, 
and  Lille,  the  best  Arrondissement,  has 
scarcely  a  twentieth  of  its  surface  in  mea- 
dow, while  Avesne,  the  worst  of  all,  has 
one-third.  Nor  can  any  great  additional 
value  be  attributed  to  the  artificial  mea- 
dows, since  they  are  not  met  with  except  ia 
the  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  space. 
Neither  can  this  honor  be  due  to  the  sup- 
pression of  naked  fallows,  since  in  this 
country  of  pattern  husbandry,  they  yet 
take  up  onenixth  oi  the  ploughed  land. 


*  ftaUigue  s\n  department  do  Kottf 
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cyery  year.  Finally,  the  Flemings  have 
hut  one  head  of  large  cattle  for  every  two 
hectares*  of  land,  a  proportion  exceeded  in 
a  great  part  of  France.  Their  great  pro- 
ducts then  are  due  to  their  excellent  econ- 
omy and  use  of  manures,  to  the  assiduous 
lahor  of  the  farmers,  to  courses  of  crops  well 
arranged,  but  above  all,  we  think,  to  the 
improvers  of  soil,  which  they  join  to  their 
alimentary  manures.  Two  thirds  of  their 
land  receive  these  regularly :  and  it  is  to 
the  reciprocal  action  of  these  agents  of  me- 
lioration, that  appears  to  be  due  the  unin- 
terrupted succession  of  fecundity,  which 
astonishes  all  those  who  are  not  accustom- 
ed continually  to  see  the  products  of  this 
region. 

At  this  moment,  upon  all  points  in 
France,  agriculture,  after  the  example  of 
the  other  arts  of  industry,  is  bringing  forth 
improvements ;  in  all  parts  especially,  cul- 
tivators are  trying,  or  wishing  to  try,  iime, 
marl,  ashes,  animal  black,  ft  is  this  par- 
ticular point  in  progress,  above  all,  for 
which  light  is  wanting;  and  this  opinion 
has  induced  the  preparation  of  this  publi- 
cation. Since  more  than  thirty  years,  the 
author  has  devoted  himself,  from  inclina- 
tion, to  agriculture ;  but  he  has  been  espe- 
cially attentive  to  calcareous  manures.  He 
has  studied  in  the  practice  of  much  extent 
of  country,  in  his  own  particularly,  in  per- 
sonal  experiments,  and  in  what  has  been 
written  on  them  both  by  foreigners  and 
countrymen.  An  Essay  on  Martj  has  been 
the  first  fruit  of  his  labors ;  an  Essay  on 
the  use  of  Lime  will  soon  be  ready  t  it  is 
with  these  materials  that  he  now  sets  him- 
self to  work.  To  prepare  for  this  object,  a 
series  of  articles,  of  the  nature  of  a  recapit- 
ulation rather  than  of  a  regular  work,  it 
was  necessary  to  be  concise,  and  yet  not  to 
omit  any  thing  essential.  It  is  proper  then 
that  he  should  limit  himself  to  the  promin- 
ent parts  of  his  subject,  those  especially 
useful  to  practice.  rTis  advice  will  then  be 
as  often  empirical  as  regular,  and  his  di- 
rections will  be  precise,  although  supported 
by  few  developments. 

An  extract  from  this  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopedie  JZgricole:  here  it  will 
again  appear,  but  by  separate  articles, 
which  will  be  corrected  by  a  systematic 
general  view  of  theory,  founded  on  prac- 
tice. This  is  the  moment  for  multiplying 
publications  on  this  subject,  because  that 
in  almost  all  parts  of  France,  it  is  the  point 
in  agriculture  most  controverted, — that 
which  induces  the  most  labor  and  the 
greatest  expenditures—which  presents  most 
doubts — and  which  has  consequently  most 
need  of  being  made  clear. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  improving  manures  act :  we 
will  put  off  this  important  question,  with 
its  developements  to  the  article  on  lime. 
Here  we  only  present  the  theory.  Here- 
after, that  which  we  will  hazard  will  be 
founded  upon  facts,  and  yet  we  will  not 
promise  these  developements,  but  for  tht 
purpose  of  enlightening  and  directing  prac- 
tice. 


*  The  hectare  is  very  nearly  equal  to  two  and  a  half 
Eopiah  (or  American)  acrea.  See  account  of  French 
W«Ato  and  Measures,  p.  506.  Vol  II.  Farm.  Reg  — 
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tEe^tw- fa  »wr»<%  published  1896,  at  Peris.  This 
it  the  first  notice  which  we  have  had  of  the  exist- 
ence of  thk  work,  and  have  forthwith  sent  for  a  copy, 
aa  well  at  for  one  of  the  author'*  forthcoming  Ksmy 
0n  the  u$e  of  Lime,  that  no  source  of  information  on 
this  important  subject  may  be  excluded.  But  it  may 
be  inferred  (from  the  author's  expressions)  that  these 
more  exteoded  works  win  contain  nothing  more  of 
what  is  usauntisl  than  it  presented  in  this  condensed 
fbfm^prepej^hyM*^^^^*^*   &>.?▲*, 
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Of  the  various  kinds  of  Improving  Manures. 

The  first  in  order,  and  the  most  import- 
ant, are  the  calcareous  manures.  We  com- 
prehend under  this  name,  lime,  marl,  old 
plastering  mortar,  and  other  rubbish  of  de- 
molished buildings,  beds  of  fossil  shells, 
[faUrn]*  or  shelly  substances,  plaster  or 
gypsum :  experience  and  reason  will  prove 
that  we  ought  to  arrange  in  the  same  class, 
and  by  side  of  the  others,  wood  ashes, 
ground  bones,  and  burnt  bones,  We  will 
not  place  in  the  same  list  the  ashes  of  peat, 
of  dead  coal,  and  red  pyrotous  ashes:  their 
effect  is  not  owing  to  their  lime,  but  (as  will 
be  seen  afterwards,)  rather  to  the  effect  of 
fire  upon  the  earthy  parts,  and  particularly 
upon  the  argil  which  they  contain. 

We  will  next  in  order  treat  of  manures 
of  the  sea,  or  saline  manure  of  different 
kinds,  of  mixtures  of  earth,  of  calcined 
clay:  and  finally,  of  paring  and  burning 
the  turf,  and  the  different  questions  which 
peat  presents  in  agriculture. 

Of  Liming— On  the  Use  of  Lime  for  the  Im- 
provement of  SoiL 

1.  Among  the  immense  variety  of  sub- 
stance^ and  of  combinations  which  com- 
pose the  upper  layers  of  the  globe,  the 
earthy  substances,  silex,  alumine,  and 
lime,  form  almost  exclusively  the  surface 
soil:  the  greater  portion  of  other  substan- 
ces being  unfit  to  aid  vegetation,  they  ought 
to  be  very  rare  upon  a  surface  where  the 
Supreme  Author  willed  to  call  forth  and  to 
preserve  the  millions  of  species  of  beings 
of  all  nature,  which  were  to  live  on  its  pro- 
ducts. 

It  was  also  a  great  benefit  to  man,  whose 
intelligence  was  to  be  exercised  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  to  have  so  few  in  num- 
ber the  substances  proper  to  support  vege- 
tation. The  art  or  agriculture,  already  so 
complex,  which  receives  from  so  many  cir- 
cumstances such  diverse  modifications,  if 
there  had  been  added  new  elements  much 
more  complicated,  would  have  been  above 
the  reach  of  human  intelligence. 

2.  But  among  these  substance,  the  two 
first,  silex  and  alumine,  form  almost  exclu- 
sively three-fourths  of  soils ;  the  third,  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  is  found  more  or  less 
mixed  in  the  other  fourth:  all  soils  in 
which  the  latter  earth  is  found,  have  simi- 
lar characters,  producing  Certain  families 
of  vegetables  which  cannot  succeed  in  those 
in  which  it  is  not  contained. 

The  calcareous  element  seems  to  be  in 
the  soil  a  means  and  a  principle  of  friabili- 
ty. Soils  which  contain  calcareous  earth 
in  suitable  proportions,  suffer  but  little 
from  moisture,  and  let  pass  easily,  to  the 
lower  beds,  the  superabundance  of  water, 
and  consequently  drain  themselves  with 
facility.  Grain  and  leguminous  crops,  the 
oleaginous  plants,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  vegetables  of  commerce,  succeed  well 
on  these  soils. 

It  is  among  these  soils,  that  almost  all 
good  lands  are  found.  Nevertheless,  the 
abundance  of  the  crlcareous  principle  is 
more  often  injurious  than  useful.  Thus  it 
is  among  soils  composed  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  that  we  meet  with  tne  most 
arid  and  barren,  as  Lousy  Champagne,  part 
of  Yonne,  and  some  parts  of  Berry. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  best  soils  has 
shown  that  they  rarely  contain  beyond  10 
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Falun.— Beds  formed  by  shells  There  is  one  of 
these  immense  beds  in  Tourame.  The  cultivators  of 
that  country  use  this  shelly  earth  to  improve  their 
fields.'*  This  definition  is  from  Hosier's  Court  Co**. 
pUt,  and  though  it  clearly  shows  that  the  substance  in 
question  is  the  same  as  what  is  called  u  marl"  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  equally  dear  that  heather  of  these  aurora 
consider  fyfyn  aa  being  mart,   T».  *, 


per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  thee* 
of  the  highest  grade  of  quality  seem  to  con- 
tain but  from  8  to  6  per  cent.  Thus  tht 
analysis  of  Messrs.  Berfhier  mod  Draniez. 
show  3  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  celebrated  soil 
of  the  environs  of  Lille. 

4.  But  all  these  properties,  all  these  ad- 
vantages, all  these  products,  calcareous 
manures  bear  with  them  to  the  soils  which 
do  not  contain  the  calcareous  principle.  It 
is  sufficient  to  spread  them  in  very  small 
proportions :  a  quantity  of  lime  which  does 
not  exceed  the  thousandth  part  of  the  tiHed 
surface  layer  of  the  soil,  a  like  proportion 
of  drawn  ashes,  or  a  two-hundTeth  part  (or 
even  less)  of  marl,  are  sufficient  to  modify 
the  nature,  change  the  products,  and  in- 
crease by  one-half  the  crops  of  a  soil  desti- 
tute of  tne  calcareous  principle.  This  prin- 
ciple, then,  is  necessary  to  be  furnished  to 
those  soils  which  do  not  contain  it ;  it  is 
then  a  kind  of  condiment  disposed  by  na- 
ture to  meliorate  poor  sails,  and  to  give  to 
them  fertility.*** 

Ancient  Bate  of  the  U*e  t>f  Lime. 

5.  Lime,  as  it  appears,  has  long  ago  been 
used  in  many  countries.  However,  nothing 
proves  that  its  effect  was  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  then  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.  Their  old  agricultu- 
ral writers  do  not  speak  of  the  use  of  lime 
on  cultivated  lands,  nor  on  meadows.  Pli- 
ny, the  naturalist,  tells  us,  however,  that 
it  was  in  use  for  vines,  for  olives,  and  for 
cherry  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  it  made 
more  forward :  and  he  speaks  of  its  be- 
ing used  on  the  soil  generally  in  two  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul,  those  of  the  Pictones  and 
JEdui,*  whose  fields  lime  rendeded  more 
fruitful.  The  agriculture  of  the  barbarians 
was  then,  in  this  particular,  more  advanced 
than  that  oi  the  Romans.  After  that,  all 
trace  of  the  use  of  lime  in  agriculture,  is 
lost  for  a  long  time — whether  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  used,  or  only  that  the  notice 
of  it  was  omitted  by  writers  on  agriculture. 
The  trace  is  again  recovered  with  Bernard 
Pellissy,  who  recommends  the  use  of  It  in 
compost  in  moist  lands,  and  speaks  of  his 
use  of  it  in  the  Ardennes.  Nearly  a  cento* 
ry  later,  Olivier  de  Serres,t  advises  its  em- 
ployment in  the  same  manner,  and  reports 
that  they  made  use  of  it  in  the  provinces  of 
Gueldres  and  Juliers  [in  Belgium].  He 
makes  no  mention  of  its  use  in  France :  but 
as  the  practices  of  agriculture  were  not 
then  mnch  brought  together,  and  wave  but 
little  known,  it  may  be  believed  that  at 
that  time,  Flanders,  Belgium,  and  Norman, 
dy,  made  use  of  lime. 

In  England,  liming  seems  to  have  been 
in  use  earlier  and  more  generally  than  in 
France.  But  then,  and  in  all  iime  since, 
good  agricultural  practices  have  remained 
in  the  particular  countries  where  they  were 
established,  without  being  spread  abroad. 
Now,  novelties  carry  no  alarm  with  them 
—and  in  the  last  twenty  years,  liming  has 
made  more  progress  than  in  the  two  prece- 
ding centuries. 

Of  Soils  raitablefor  Liming. 

6.  Lime,  as  has  been  said  before,  suits 
the  soils  which  do  not  contain  it  already. 
To  distinguish  these  soils  from  others,  che- 
mical analysis  is,  without  doubt,1  the  surest 
means ;  but  it  offers  often  too  many  diffi- 
culties, and  lime  may  be  met  with  in  a 
soil  in  prooortion  great  enough  to  exert  its 
power  on  vegetation,  without  producing  ef- 


*  jEd^^^icUmescaUxvherrmMfieereagros. 
t  Who  wiotti  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
'iV.offrance,   Ta."  i  '       . 
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ferveseence  with  acids.*  But  risible  cha- 
ratters  may  furnish  indications  almost  cer- 
tain. The  soils  where  the  cow  wheat,  [me- 
hmpure],  rest-harrow,  [Vononis,  ou  arrcte- 
bauf\  thistles,  colt's  foot,  [tussUage],  and 
red  popy,  spring  spontaneously — which  pro- 
duce well  in  wheat,  legumes,  (or  plants  of 
the  pea  kind),  and  especially  sainfoin — 
where  the  chestnut  succeeds  badly — which 
shows  but  little  of  dog's-tooth,  [chiendent], 
volunteer  grasses,  or  common  weeds,  [gra- 
mmes* adoenticex],  except  of  the  small  le- 
guminous kinds — soils  which,  after  being 
dry,  crumble  with  the  first  rain — all  these 
are  almost  certainly  calcareous,  hare  no 
need  of  lime,  nor  its  compoundst,  and  would 
feel  from  their  use,  rather  ill  than  good  ef- 
fects. 

On  the  contrary,  all   soils  composed  of 
the  mouldering*  [debris]  of  granite  or  schis- 
tus,  almost  all  sandy  soils,  those  which  are 
moist  and  cold  of  the  immense  argilo-sili- 
cious  table  lands  [plateaux  argilo-stlicieux] 
which  separate  the  basins  of  great  rivers! 
[petit  ajone]  the  heath,   le*  petit*   carex 
blancs,  the  whitish  moss  spring  spontane- 
ously— almost  all  the  soils  infested  with 
avovne  a  chapelet*,  with  dog's-tooth,  with 
bent  grass  [agrostis,]  red  sorrel,  and  the  lit- 
tle feverfew — that   soil   where,  unless  so 
clayey  as  to  offer  great  difficulty  to  cultiva- 
tion, only  rye,  potatoes,  and  buckwheat,  can 
be  made,  and  where  sainfoin  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  crops  of  commerce  cannot 
succeed — where,  however,  trees  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  the  resinous  kinds,  the  wood- 
pile, the  sea  pine,  the  larch,  the  northern 
pine,  and  the  chestnut,thrive  better  than  in 
the  best  land — all  these  soils  are  without 
the  ealcareous  principle,  and  all  the  im- 
proving manures    in  which  it  is  found, 
would  give  to  these  the  qualities  of,  and 
nourish  the  growths  peculiar  to  calcareous 
soils. 

But  there,  more  than  elsewhere,  it  is  es- 
pecially necessary  to  avoid  too  much  haste. 
Liming  upon  a  great  scale,  ought  not  to  be 
done,  until  after  having  succeeded  in  samll 


*  This  it  t  full  though  indirect  admission  of  the 
troth  of  the  doctrine  of  neutral  soils,  maintained  in  the*1 
Essayon Calcareous  Manure*.    Tr. 

t  Though  both  the  truth  and  the  usefulness  of  this 
passage,  in  general,  are  admitted,  yet  it  is  incorrect  in 
the  position  that  none  of  the  **  compounds  of  lime" 
wooid  be  advantageously  employed  on  calcareous 
soils.  Oil  the  contrary,  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum), 
the  meat  important  compound  as  a  manure,  next  to  the 
carbonate,  si  most  effective  where  the  land  has  lime 
in  some  other  form :  and  indeed,  (as  has  been  maintain- 
ed elsewhere,)  it  seems  generally  inert  and  useless  on 
soils  very  deficient  in  lime. — fEssay  on  Calcareous 
Utanures,  pp.  50,  92.] 

X  The  character  of  the  lands  called  by  the  author 
and  which  he  refers  to  fire- 
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quendy  in  the  cour  e  of  his  essay,  can  only  be  gather- 
ed from  the  context.  They  are  poor,  intractable  un- 
der tillage,  and  but  little  pervious  to  water.  The  name 
indicates  their  composition  to  be  siliciinu  and  alumi- 
nous earth  almost  entirely.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
such  lands  resemble  in  soil  the  elevated  level  ridges, 
which  in  lower  Viaginia  separate  different  water  cour- 
ses, and  especially  those  which,  in  addition  to  being 
miserably  poor,  are  remarkably  close,  stiff,  and  "  wa- 
ter holding"— and  are  in  some  places  called  "  cold  live- 
ry land,"* pipeclay,"  or  "  cray-6eh"  soils.  Soil  ofl 
this  kiad,  and  of  the  most  marked  character,  is  particu 
larly  described  at  page  40,  Essay  on  Calcareous  Ma 
nitres,  2d  ed.    M.  Puvis  elsewhere  speaks  of  this  "  ar- 

f'lo-silicieux"  soil  as  being  found  every  where  in 
ranee,  and  as  known  in  different  places  under  the  va- 
rious abuses  of  "  tertian  blanc,"  "  blanche  terre,"  in 
the  south,  "boulbenne,"  in  the  north,  of  "  terre  ely- 
tra," and  "terre  a  bois"— and  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
"  terra  ds  Sologne."  The  last  name  would  direct  us 
to  thejands  of  Sologne,  which  furnish  it,  as  it  may  be 
presumed,  as  being  of  like  quality.  Arthur  Young 
says,  HSoiogne  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  unim- 
proved provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  i  he  most 
•fajnlar  countries  I  have  seen.  It  is  flat,  consisting  of 
a  poor^and  or  gravel,  everywhere  on  a  clay  or  marl 
bottom,  retentiveof  water  to  such  a  degree  that  every 
ditch  and  hole  was  fuUof  it,"   Tiu 


experiments  on  many  different  parts  of  the 
ground  designed  to  be  improved. 

Extent  of  Surface  to  which  Lame  is  suitable. 

7.  A  great^rtoportion  of  the  soil  of  France 
does  not  contain  the  calcareous  principle. 
The  country  of  primitive  formation— the 
mountains  of  which  the  rock  is  not  calca- 
reous— many  soils  even,  of  which  the  sub- 
soils   inclose   calcareous    formations — the 
great  and  last  alluvion  which  has  covered 
the  surface,  and  which  still  composes  it 
wherever  the  return  waters  have  not  car- 
ried it  off  with  them — also  extensive  sur- 
faces, in  the  composition  of  which  the  cal- 
careous principle  had  not  entered  but  in 
small  proportions,  and  which  small  amount 
has  been  used  by  the  successions  of  vege- 
tation— all  these  kinds  of  soil,  which  com- 
pose at  least  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of 
Prance,  to  be  fertilized,  demand  calcareous 
manures.    If  it  is  admitted  that  one-third 
of  all  this  space  has  already  received  aid 
from  lime,  marl,  ashes  of  wood,  or  ot  peat, 
of  bones  burnt,  or  pounded,  there  will  still 
remain  the  half  of  France  to  be  improved 
by  such  means :  an  immense  task,  doubt- 
less— but  of  which  the  results  will  be  still 
more  prodigious,  since  it  will  cause  the 
products  of  all  this  great  space  to  be  in- 
creased by  one- half,  or  more. 

Of  the  various  Modes  of  Applying  Lime  to 

the  Soil. 

8.  Three  principal  procedures  are  in 
usage  for  applying  lime.  The  first  is  the 
most  simple,  and  is  the  most  general  wher- 
ever lime  is  obtained  cheaply,  and  where 
culture  is  but  little  advanced  in  perfection, 
and  hand  labor  is  dear.  This  consists  in 
putting  the  lime  f  the  burned  limestone]  im- 
mediately on  the  ground  in  little  heaps  at 
20  feet  average  distance,  and  each  heap 
containing,  according  to  the  rate  of  limit- 
ing, between  a  cubic  foot  of  the  stone,  to 
half  that  quantity.  When  the  lime  has 
been  slaked  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
has  fallen  into  powder* it  is  spread  over 
the  surface,  so  as  to  be  equally  divided. 

9.  The  second  mode  differs  from  the  first 
in  this  respect :  the  heaps  of  stone  are  co- 
vered with  a  coat  of  earth,  about  six  inch- 
es thick,  according  to  the  size  of  the  heap, 
and  which  is  equal  to  five  or  six  times  the 
bulk  of  the  lime.  When  the  lime  begins 
to  swell,  by  slaking,  the  cracks  and  open- 
ings in  the  heap  are  filled  with  earth :  and 
when  the  lime  is  reduced  to  powder,  each 
heap  is  worked  over,  so  as  to  mix  thorough- 
ly the  lime  and  the  earth.  If  nothing  hur- 
ries the  labor,  this  last  operation  is  repeat- 
ed at  the  end  of  15  days — and  then  after 
waiting  two  weeks  more,  the  mixture  is 
spread  over  the  soil. 

10.  The  third  process,  which  is  adopted 
where  culture  is  more  perfect,  where  lime 
is  dear,  and  which  combines  all  the  advan- 
tages of  liming  without  offering  any  of 
their  inconveniences,  consists  in  mating 
compost  heaps  of  lime  and  earth,  or  mould. 
For  that,  there  is  first  made  a  bed  of  earth, 
mould,  or  turf,  of  a  foot,  or  thereabout,  in 
thickness.  The  clods  are  chopped  down, 
and  then  is  spread  over  a  layer  of  unslaked 
lime  of  a  hectolitre*  for  the  20  cubic  feet,  or 
a  ton  to  the  45  cubic  feet  of  earth.  Upon 
this  lime,  there  is  placed  another  layer  of 
earth,  equal  in  thickness  to  the  first,  then  a 
second  layer  of  lime  ;  and  then  the  heap  is 

*  The  hectolitre  contains  6102,8  English  cubic  inch- 
as,  or  is  eonal  to  2  82,  for  about  2.6-7)  Winchester 
bushel**  Therefore  tha  hectolitre  is  rather  more  in 
proportion  to  the  hectare,  than  our  bushel  is  to  the 
acre.  The  decalitre  (named  Best  page)  is  the  tenth 
of  a  hectolitre,  aqd  of  oocrse  the  "  double  dtcsUW' 
istbeflOh.  Ta. 


finished  by  a  third  layer  of  earth.    If  the 
earth  is  moist,  and  the  lime  recently;  burn- 
ed, 8  or  10  days  will  suffice  to  slake  it  com- 
pletely,   Then  the  heap  is  cut  down  a\nd 
well  mixed — and  this  operation  is  repeated 
afterwards  before  using  the  manure,  which 
is  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  because  the 
power  of  the  effect  on  the  soil  is  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  compost — and  especial- 
ly if  it  has  been  made  with  the  earth  con- 
taining much  vegetable  mould.    This  me- 
thod is  the  one  most  used  in  Belgium  and 
Flanders :  it  is  becoming  almost  the  exclu- 
sive practice  in  Normandy :  it  is  the  only 
practice,  and  followed  with  the  greatest 
success,  in  La  Sarthe.    Lime  in  compost  is 
never  injurious  to  the  soil.    It  carries  with 
it  the  surplus  of  alimentary  manure  which 
the  surplus  ol  product  demands  for  its  sus- 
tenance.   Light  soils,  sandy  or  gravelly, 
are  not  tired  by  repetitions  of  this  compost. 
No  country,  nor  author,  charges  lime,  used 
in  this  state,  with  having  been  injurious  to 
the  soil.    In  short,  this  means  seems  to  us 
the  most  sure,  the  most  useful,  and  the) 
least  expensive  mode  of  applying  lime  as 
manure. 

11.  The  reduction  of  burnt  lime  to  pow- 
der by  means  of  a  momentary  immersion 
in  water,  in  handle-baskets,  serves  much  to 
hasten  the  slaking,  whether  the  lime  is  to 
be  applied  immediately  to  the  soil,  or  in 
compost  heaps — some  hours  in  this  manner 
sufficing,  in  place  of  waiting  two  weeks. 
however,  the  effect  of  lime,  in  this  state, 
may  well  be  different,  as  we  have  then  the 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  less  of  the  carbonate  of 
caustic  lime.*  If  great  iains  follow,  this 
process  is  not  without  inconveniences,  be- 
cause then  the  lime,  which  is  already  satu- 
rated with  water,  is  more  easily  put  in  the 
state  of  mortar,  which  ought  to  be  avoided 
more  than  every  other  injury  to  the  manure. 

The  reduction  of  burnt  limestone  to  pow- 
der, whether  it  be  spontaneous,  or  by  im- 
mersion, produces  in  the  compost  a  bulk 
greater  by  one-half  or  more,  than  that  of 
the  stone — 10  cubic  feet,  producing  15— or 
a  ton,  10  cubic  feet.  This  increase  is  not 
uuiform  with  all  kinds  of  lime ;  it  is  more 
strong  with  rich  [grasses,]  waters,  and 
weaker  with  the  poor  [eaux  maigresA] 


Liming  >  as  practised  in  different  Countries. 
In  the  Department  of  Aim. 

12.  The  applications  of  lime  in  Ain  date 
from  fifty  years  back.  At  the  present  time, 
the  soil  which  has  been  limed  is  still  more 
productive  than  the  neighboring,  not  limed. 
Nevertheless,  liming  is  but  beginning  to 
extend,  while  marling,  which  was  begun 
fifteen  years  later,  has  already  covered  ma- 
ny thousands  of  hectares.  This  is  because 
marling  is  an  operatin  within  the  means  of 
poor  cultivators,  being  accomplished  by  la- 
bor alone ;  while  liming  requires  considera- 
ble advances,  especially  in  this  country 
where  lime  is  dear,  and  the  dose  given  is 
heavy. 

The  dressings  vary  in  quantity,  from  60 
to  100  hectolitres  the  hectare,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  often  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  cultivators.  Al- 
though these  limings  have  not  been  made 
with  all  the  care  and  economy  that  was 
desirable,  they  have  been  very  efficacious, 
when  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently  drained. 
The  following  tables,  extracted  from  the 


*  An  incorrect  expression  certainly,  but  literally 
translated.    Ta. 

t  We  are  unable  to  rive  the  meaning,  with  certain- 
ty, of  these  provincial  terms.  They  are  probably 
eqntvalent  to  our  »*  hard  and  sod"  w  atar  taima  whisk 
are  as  little  descriptive  of  watt  tWtnea*,  a*  the 
Ym&*«iH9grs^\*xAu**uamciigTu.V    . 
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registers  of  three  contiguous  domains,  be- 
longing  to  M.  Armand,  three  years  before, 
and  nine  years  during  the  progress  of  lim- 
ing, give  us  the  means  of  appreciating  the 
results.  The  quantities  ot  seed  and  of 
crops,  are  calculated  in  double  decalitres, 
or  in  measures  of  fifths  of  hectolitres. 

Table  of  product  of  the  domain  of  La  Groi- 

sette. 


tea  as. 


182* 
1833 
1824 
18S5 
1836 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1890 
1831 
183$ 
1833 


EYE. 


"Seed. 


Product. 


110 

110 

110 

107 

106 

100 

90 

89 

60 

78 

55 

61 


600 
764 
744 
406 
576 
504 
634 
538 
307 
350 
478 
529 


WHEAT. 


9COQ. 


24 
24 
24 
27 
28 
30 
36 
48 
60 
40 
68 
52 


Product. 


146 
136 
156 
251 
210 
249 
891 
969 
459 
417 
816 
545 


Table  of  product  of  the  domain  of  Mizeriat. 


Taias. 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1927 
1828 
1829 
1800 
1831 
1832 
1833 


RYB. 


9eeQ* 


Product. 


120 

487 

120 

708 

120 

644 

112 

504 

120 

677 

115 

594 

118 

726 

104 

566 

79 

998 

91 

416 

79 

411 

76 

616 

WHEAT. 


CMteo* 


16 
16 
18 
28 
20 
20 
40 
41 
71 
43 
75 
49 


Product. 


100 
103 

84 
228 
115 
162 
328 
277 
477 
326 
7S6 
951 


Toole  of  product  of  the  domain  of  La  Ba- 

ronne. 


EYE. 


1832 
1823 
1824 
1895 
1896 
1837 
1898 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1893 


Seed. 


110 

110 

110 

102 

110 

107 

98 

84 

91 

92 

70 

75 


Product. 


505 
643 
662 
39S 
612 
546 
606 
608 
389 
411 
512 
511 


WHEAT. 


Rmn2 


22 
22 
94 
32 
32 
34 
98 
40 
59 
40 
80 
51 


Product. 


180 
198 
149 
252 
187 
304 
949 
368 
874 
395 
649 
471 


The  application  of  3000  hectolitres  [8,- 
490  bushels]  of  lime,  of  the  value  of  6000 
francs  [$1116]  upon  33  hectares  [80  acres] 
of  ground,  made  successively  during  nine 
years,  has  then  more  than  doubled  the  crops 
•f  winter  grain,  the  seed  being  deducted. 
The  other  crops  of  the  farms  have  received 
,  a  proportional  increase ;  and  the  re  venue  of 


the  proprietor,  in  doubling,  has  annually  in- 
creased  two-thirds  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  sum  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lime. 
Still,  there  is  not  yet  half  the  arable  land 
limed,  since  of  66  hectares;  only  32  have  re- 
ceived this  improvement. 

The  products  of  1834  are  still  greater  than 
those  of  1833.  But  these  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  importance  and  utility  of  apply- 
ing lime  to  suitable  soils. 

Many  other  examples  sustain  these  re- 
sults ;  and  from  them  ail  it  appears,  that 
the  wheat  seedings  are  increased  from  dou- 
ble to  triple — that  the  rye  lands,  from  bring- 
ing four  to  five  [to  one  of  seed]  in  rye,  are 
able  to  bring  six  to  eight  in  wheat — and  that 
other  products  are  increased  in  proportion. 
The  melioration  then  is,  relatively,  much 
greater  upon  bad  ground  than  upon  good, 
since  it  is  two-thirds  and  more  on  the  wheat 
land,  and  on  the  rye  lands  the  crop  is  in- 
creased in  value  three-fold. 

Flemish  Liming. 

13.  The  use  of  calcareous  manures  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  as  in  Belgium,  ap. 
pears  to  be  as  old  as  good  farming.  It  is 
now  much  less  frequent  in  Belgium.  The 
ancient  and  repeated  limings  have,  as  it 
seem 8  furnished  to  great  part  of  the  soil,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  it,  for  the  present.  But 
the  department  of  the  North  still  receives 
lime,  marl,  or  ashes,  every  where,  or  near- 
ly so,  where  lime  is  not  a  component  ingre- 
dient of  the  soil.  They  distinguish  in  this 
country  two  kinds  of  liming.  The  first 
[chaulage  fonder,]  consists  in  giving  to  the 
soil  every  10  or  12  years,  before  seed  time, 
four  cubic  metres,  or  40  hectolitres  of  lime 
to  the  hectare.*  They  often  mix  with  the 
slaked  lime,  ashes  of  dead  coal,  or  of  peat, 
which  enter  into  the  mixture  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  a  third  to  a  half,  and  take  the 
place  of  an  equal  quantity  of  lime.  The 
other  mode  of  liming  [chaulage  oVassole- 
ment,]  is  given  in  compost,  and  at  every  re- 
newal of  the  rotation,  or  upon  the  crop  of 
spring  grain.  It  is  also  in  regular  use  in 
this  country,  still  more  than  in  Belgium, 
upon  the  meadows,  on  cold  pasture  lands, 
which  do  not  receive  the  waters  of  irriga- 
tion. It  warms  the  ground,  and  increases 
and  improves  its  products.  The  older  the 
compost  is,  the  greater  its  effect,  which 
lasts  from  15  to  20  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  dressing  is  renewed. 

14.  The  limings  of  Normandy,  the  most 
ancient  of  France,  are  kept  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bayeux,  while  elsewhere  they 
are  forbidden  in  the  leases :  however,  now 
they  go  over  all  the  surface  which  has  need 
of  tnem ;  but  in  place  of  being  applied  im- 
mediately to  the  soil,  as  in  the  ancient 
method,  the  lime  is  almost  always  put  in 
compost. 

Liming  of  La  Sarthe. 

15.  Of  the  modes  of  using  lime,  that  of 
La  Sarthe  seems  preferable.  It  is  at  once 
economical  and  productive,  am!  secures  the 
soil  from  all  exhaustion.  It  is  given  every 
three  years,  at  each  renewal  of  the  rotation, 
in  the  average  quantity  of  10  hectolitres  to 
the  hectarej  in  compost  made  in  advanee, 
with  seven  or  eight  parts  of  mould,  or  of 
good  earth,  to  one  ot  lime.  They  use  this 
compost  on  the  land  for  the  autumn  sowing, 
and  placed  alternately  with  rows  of  farm- 
yard manure.  This  methed,  of  which  the 
success  is  greater  from  day  to  day;  is  ex- 
tending on  the  great  body  of  flat  argilo-sili- 
cious lands,  which  border  the  Loire;  and  it 


would  seem  that  this  method  ought  to  be 
adopted  every  where,  on  open  soils  that 

8erm it  surplus  water  to  drain  off  easily.— 
•a  very  moist  soils  the  done  of  lime  ought 
perhaps  to  be  increased. 

We  would  desire  much  to  inculcate  with 
force  the  suitableness,  and  eminent  advan- 
tages, of  using  at  the  same  time  lime  and 
[alimentary]  manure.  Here  they  do  better 
still,  in  using  at  the  same  time  a  compost 
of  lime  with  earth  and  dung.  In  addition, 
during  the  half  century  that  the  Manceaux 
have  been  liming,  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  has  not  ceased  to  increase. 

16.  The  countries  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  are  those  of  France  in  which  lim- 
ine is  most  general.  However,  more  than 
half  the  departments  I  think,  have  commen- 
ced the  use,  and  in  a  sixth,  or  nearly,  it 
seems  to  be  established.  Doubtless,  the 
first  trials  do  not  succeed  every  where. 
There  is  required  a  rare  combination  of 
conditions  for  new  experiments,  even  whs* 
they  have  succeeded,  to  induce  their  imita- 
tion by  the  great  mass.  Still,  successful 
results  are  multiplied,  and  become  the  cen- 
tres of  impulse,  from  which  meliorations 
extend. 

English  Liming. 

17.  The  English  limings  seem  to  be  es- 
tablished upon  quite  another  principle  from 
that  of  France.  They  are  given  with  such 
prodigality,  that  the  melioration  upon  the 
limed  soil,  has  no  need  to  be  renewed  after- 
wards. Whilst  that  in  France  we  are  con- 
tent to  give  from  a  thousandth  to  a  hun- 
dredth of  lime  to  the  tillable  soil,  from  10  to 
100  hectolitres  the  hectare,  they  give  in  Eng- 
land from  one  to  six  hundredths,  or  from 
1 00  to  600  hectolitres  the  hectare.  The  full 
success  of  the  method  of  our  country  might 
make  us  regard  the  English  method  as  an 
unnecessary  waste.  It  seems  that  they  sac- 
rifice a  capital  five,  six,  ten  times  greater, 
without  obtaining  from  it  a  result  much 
superior ;  and  that  without  lavishing  [ali- 
mentary] manures  also  afterwards,  that  the 
future  value  of  the  soil  would  be  endanger- 
ed, in  the  hands  of  a  greedy  cultivator. 

We  will  not  urge  the  condemnation  of  a 
practice  which  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
few  inconveniencies.  The  abundance  of 
alimentary  manures  which  the  English  far- 
mer gives  to  his  [limed]  soils,  has  goafded 
against  exhaustion:  and  then,  in  very  moist 

? ground,  they  have  doubtless  by  the  heavy 
iming,  made  the  soil  healthy,  and  its  na- 
ture seems  modified  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
and  such  kinds,  and  where  humus  abounds, 
will  take  up  a  heavy  dose  of  lime,  tfnd  us -it 
seems,  always  without  inconvenient  ccnae- 
quences ;  there  is  then  formed  there  the  hu- 
man of  lime  in  the  greatest  proportion,  and 
we  will  see  that  this  combination  is  a  great 
means  of  productiveness  in  the  soil.* 


*  46  battels  to  th*acre,  English  or  American  mea- 
sure, 
f  l\{  bushels  to  the  acre.  ^  . • 


*  In  this  pottage  the  author  distinctly  affirm*  the 
troth  of  the  chemical  combination  in  the  toil  of  calea- 
reont  and  vegetable  (or  other  putrescent)— or  tho 
power  of  caloaieoos  earth  to  fix  and  retain  enriching 
matter— which  is  maintained  in  the  Es$ay  on  Cake- 
rout  manures,  (pp.  30,  3 J,)  to  be  the  most  important 
action  of  calcareous  matter  as  an  ingredient  of  soil* — 
Still  M.  Puvis  seems  to  attach  much  less  importance 
to  this  than  to  other  agencies  of  lime,  which  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Essay  as  of  little  wtae  in  oeiapariton. 
Ta. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extractor  a  letter,  dated  Mobile,  Dec.  19, ISM.--"  Our 
Cotton  market  is  very  qniet  since  the  LI  rsrpool*  accounts  sf 

Oct.  30th,  and  the  Message  Is  daily  expected.    Our  rivals 
are  low,  and  supplies  light." 

A  letter  from  New  Oslraws,  dated  Dee.  19,  states,  4,tl»at 
business  was  very  dull,  and  Unit  doing .    Sales  of  Cdttem 
J  limited." 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Tin  Amwcim  Momthlt  Mxosiiki  for  Janu- 
ary, 1836.  New  Turk,  Geo.  Dihidw.  Boa- 
ton,  E.  R.  BkmMUx— This  Magazine  comet  to 
tie  enlarged  by  ihs  .incorporation  with  it  of  the 
N«w  England  Magruune,  heretofore  edited  by 
HHc'D.  fc«>»ffa,whDwa  eomiiittB  **  a  joint 

editor  of  ihe  periodical.  Ii  is  hand»omely  printed; 
on  Sim  paper,  and  hai  an  etching  of  the  grave  dig- 
gers scene  in  Hamlet,  executed  with  great  spin L 

The  tint  paper,  by  Cols.,  on  American  Scenery, 
it  written  with  the  lute  and  Terror  of  the  artiat, 
who  has  made  to  live  on  canvo**,  iome  of  the  very 
aeenae  he  ao  well  describe*. 

Tb«  paper  on  Miss  Sedgwick's  novels,  doe*  not 
overpraise  the  troly  American  character  and  ten- 
dency of  her  writing*. 

From  another  paper,  "  The  Altar  of  Amnion," 
which  i*  cleverly  conceived  ai  a  frame  wherein  to 
let  scattered  offerings,  we  copy  one — »o  happily 
B»— oiatieml  at "  a  gem  of  hi*  double  art,  from  the 
poet  painter  of  our  country." 

Then*  line*  form  the  subject  of  a  picture  lately 
painted  by  tfa*  author,  for  Mr.  A".  Jlppliton. 
K03ALl*.-«j  <Tu.*inii™  AtUhm. 
Oh,  psar  opoa  »v  autl  stain 
Thai  aid,  asaanhly  strain. 

Thai  mr.mm  1mm  nhar  wirlSn  to  nlaln  i 
Tfcu* 


I  mlafled  with  her  lichi  her  sighs, 
Slid  dri>pp«d  ihnn  Inn  ihoiklo. 
frum  sBf  tu  below 


We  extract  entire  the  curious  article,  which  fol- 
'  town,  on  American  Antiquities: 

Aktiuoiti«s  or  Nsbth  Ammic*. 
In  the  history  of  our  country  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  MriM  inhabitants  must  be  interesting, 

sot  only  to  the  professed  antiquary  but  to  the 

,  «at  BMMer.     There  is  much  evidence  lo  show, 
-  the  postdiluvian  earth  was  originally  one  cant 
— that  this  country,  America,  was  peopled  from 
Cehtb*i.  Aha,  before  the  dismemberment  of  that 
.  aingle.  contiment — that  the  people  brought  with 
them  the  manners,  art*,  and  civilization*  of  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  perhaps  the  very  manners,  aria,  i 
and  anode*  of  warfare  described  in  the  Homeric 
'  pawns ;  and  thai,  sometime  after.  America  was  so- 
'  panted  from  Ihe  other  continent,  immense  horde* 
'    from  theNosra  or  Asia  crossed  Behring's  Straits, 
and  gradually  took  possession  of  the  country. 
Before  these  barbarian  invaders  the  inhabi 
retired  south  into  Mexico,  carrying  with  them  the 
arts  and  civilization  that  afterward  so  astonished 
ihair  mora  modern  invader*  from  Spain. 

U  is  a  tact  wall  known  in  history,  that  Cortes 
found  in  Mexico  arms  and  utensils  such  as  are 
known  to  have  been  used  in  Asia  Minor,  and  such 
a*  have  been  found  nowhere  else.  And  the  disco 
vena*  recently  made  at  Pulenqoe  and  Vehenwl, 
*"*-*¥  point  to  Central  Asia  a*  ihe  country  of 


ml y  point  to  Cen 
Fbkt  the  Indian*  ft 


*  found  here  by  the  discoverers 
a  not  the  original  inhabitant*,  has,  we  believe, 
■r  been  disputed;  on  the  contrary,  it  ha*  ever 


have  left  here,  are  questions  that  have  afforded 
matter  for  much  speculation.  It  has  generally 
been  believed  that  the  mounds  in  the  western  coun- 
try are  the  work  of  their  hands,  notwithstanding 
that  soma  ingenious  gentlemen  have  lately  argued, 
perhaps  to  their  own  conviction,  that  the  mounds 
are  the  direct  work  of  nature,  and  raised  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water.  But  a*  to  the  mounds,  we  leave  the 
question  where  we  find  it— the  old  race  have  left 
other  monuments. 

The  Indians  found  here  by  the  discoverers,  in 
fact  never  pretended  to  be  the  original  inhabitant*; 
but  had  a  tradition,  that  their  forefathers  came  inic 
the  country  across  the  sea— probably  Bebring'j 
Straits — that  they  found  the  country  inhabited— 
that  with  the  inhabitants  they  waged  a  long  war 
and  ultimately  drove  them  south  into  the  sea.— 
Such  was  the  tradition — the  fact  probably  was, 
that  the  conquered  people  retired  to  Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  alio  had  a  tradition  strongly  ot 
roboratiro  ot  ihis — that  their  forefather*  lived 
the  north  for  many  ages,  and  then  gradually  en 
grated  south. 

These  traditions  alone,  without  any  other  e' 
dence,  afford  ground  for  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  territory,  now  the  United  Slates,  was  inhabit- 
ed by  a  race  that  afterwards  peopled  Mexico.— 
But  the  evidence  doe*  not  atop  here;  there  are  oth- 

facts  that  go  far  te  reduce  the  presumption  to  a 
certainty. 

The  Mexican*  worked  the  metals  for  various 

Eurposes  of  use  and  ornament ;  the  Indian*  found 
ere  by  the  discoverers  never  used  the  inetala  in 
any  way:  but  wood,  stone,  shells,  &c  supplied 
them  with  weapon*  and  ornament*.    Hatchets, 
iwoids,  and  arrow-heads  of  frrnii  hare  been  found 
n  various  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  many  of 
them  in  good  preservation.    These,  although  rede 
m  and  design,  are  yet  skilfully  made ;  but 
with  dial  pains-taking  and  laborious  skill  that  evei 
irked  the  infancy  of  the  arts. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  why  are  not  these  relics 
ore  frequently  discovered,  if  it  be  true  tl 
hole  union,  to  whom  the  manufacture  of 
as  known,  were  once  transient  dwellers  ir 
nd!     We  think  the  wonder  should  rather  be, 
iw  many  of  them  have  been  preserved.    ™" 
preservation  of  the  few  that  have  been  found 
undoubtedly  be  ascribed  lo  the  nature  of  th 
'"  -Li  time  of  their  deposit.    Since  in  some 

mder  some  circumstances,  they  would  bt  _ 

served  by  earthy  pntttcUia,  uniting  themaelve*  with 

the  salts  of  the  brass  in  the  Erst  singes  of  oxyda- 

lion,  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  petrified  incrusta- 

that  would  prevent  decay. 

it  a  discussion  of  these  theories  is  not  intended, 

e  it  would  necessarily  involve  speculations  loo 

prolix  and  discussive  for  the  limit*  o>'  this  paper ; 
ihe  main  object  of  which  is,  to  give  a  description  of 
what  we  consider  the  most  interesting  relic  of  an- 
tiquity ever  discovered  in  North  America — the  re- 
t  of  a  human  body,  armed  with  a  breast-plate, 
cies  of  mail  and  arrows  of  bran  ;  which  re- 
■  we  suppose  to  have  belonged  either  to  one 
of  the  race  who  inhabited  this  country  for  a  time 
anterior  to  the  so  called  Aborigines,  and  afterwords 
d  in  Mexico  or  Guatamala,  ar  to  one  of  ihe 
of  some  Phoenician  vessel,  that,  btoi 
Mine,  thus  discovered  the  western  world  long 
before  ihe  Christian  era. 
These  remain*  were  found  in  the  town  of  Fall 
iver,   in    Bristol   county,  Massachusetts,  about 
ghteen  months  since. 
In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  village, 
ass  of  earth  slid  off,  leaving  in  the  bank, 
tially  uncovered,  a  human  skull,  which  on 


ling  about 

the  ground.     Tho  surra u no ing  earth  v 
removed,  end  the  body  foui 


igof  a 


Of  a  dar 


■>lor.    With 


ilope  were  found  tlie 
coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about  the  te i 
tureofa  Manilla  coffee  bag.  On  the  breast  wa* 
plate  of  brat*,  thirteen  inches  Ion:',  six  broad  <i 
the  upper  end  and  five  at  ihe  lower.  This  plate 
appeal*  to  have  been  coal,  and  is  from  one  eutli 
to  three  Ihirty -seconds of  nn  inch  in  thickness.  II 
so  much  corroded,  that  whether  or  nut  any  thing 
was  engraved  upon  it  has  not  yet  l«een  ascertain- 
ed. It  is  oval  in  form — the  edge*  being  irregular, 
apparently  made  *o  by  corrosion. 

Below  the  breast  plate,  and  entirely  encircling 
the  body,  wa*  a  belt  com  posed  of  bras*  tubes,  each 
-  length,  and  three-  ~- 


four  and  a  half  inch**  i 


nally  and  clone  together ; 

being  the  width  of  the  bell.    The  tubetai 

brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  (isle  nod 
together  by  piece*  of  sinew.  This  belt  wan  ma 
placed  a*  lo  protect  the  lower  porta  of  the  body 
below  the  brenst-plale.  The  arrow*  are  of  brake, 
thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  round 
bole  out  through  nerr  the  base.  The  shaft  wan 
fastened  to  the  head  by  inserting  the  latter  in  an 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  then  tying  it 
™*  a  sinew  through  ihe  round  hole— a  made  at 
meting  the  weapon  never  practised  by  ihe  In- 
dians, not  even  with  their  arrow*  of  thin  shell. — 
Part  of  the  shaft  still  remain*  on  some  of  them. — 
When  first  discovered  the  arrow*  were  in  a  son  of 
a  quiver  of  bark,  which  fell  in  pieces  when  exported 

The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  lee  teeth  an 
sound,  and  apparently  those  of  a  young  man. — 
The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the  smaller  bones 

The  integuments  of  the  right  knee,  tor  (bur  or 
five  inches  above  and  below,  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion, apparently  the  size  and shape  of  life,  although 
quite  black. 

Considerable  flesh  is  still  pruserved  on  the 
hands  and  anna,  but  none  on  ihe  shoulder*  and 
elbow*,  On  the  back,  under  the  bell,  and  for  two 
inches  above  and  below,  the  skin  and  flesh  are  in 
good  preservation,  and  have  ihe  appearance  of 
being  tanned.  The  chest  is  much  compressed,  but 
tho  upper  viscera  are  probably  entire.  The  anna 
are  bent  up  not  crossed  ;  no  that  the  hand*  turned 
inward  touch  the  shoulders.  The  stature  is  about 
five  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  the  exterior  envelope 
was  decayed,  and  the  inner  one  appeared  lo  be 
preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  bra**. 

The  following  sketch  will  giro  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  posture  of  the  figure  and  position  of  the 

r.    When  the  remains  were  diseevnred   the 

...  .  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  body  than 
in  the  engraving.    Th  arrows  were  near  the  right 

(This  sketch  we  have  no  meansef  giving;] 
The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result 
some  embalming  process  ;  and  this  hypothesis 
strengthened  by  the  net,  that  the  akin  has 
e  appearance  of  having  been  tanned ;  or  it 
ay  Ve  the  accidental  result  of  the  action  of 
the  salts  of  the  brass  during  oxydation  ;  and  ihi* 


they  have  been  ii 
bra**  ;  ar  we  may  account  fee  the  prener  ration  of 
the  whole  by  supposing  the  presence  of  satbartre 
'-  the  *oil  at  the  lime  of  the  deposit.    In  *■■■—- 


n  of  t 


>   fully 


iccounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemical  p 
pies. 

That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indiana,  we 
think  needs  no  argument.  Wc  have  seen  some  of 
th*  drawings  taken  from  the  sculptures  found  at 
Pale  nque*,  and  in  those  the  figures  are  represented 
with  breast-plates,  although  smaller  than  the  plate 
found  at  Fall  River.  On  the  figures  at  P»lenuu* 
the  bracelets  and  enklel*  appear  to  be  ef  a  manu- 
facture precisely  similar  lo  the  belt  of  tubes  just 
described.    These  figures  also  have  helmet*  pre- 

eiselv  answerina  the  dtser1 r    L~  L  ' —  ~c 

Hon 


g  the  description  of  the  h 
's  mgus  kmcihaiolos  BkU 
e  body  foe 


Fall  River  be  one  of  the 
race,'  who  transiently  settled  in  Central 
North  America,  und  afterwards  wen  I  lo  Mexico 
and  founded  ihosecities,  in  exploring  the  mints  of 
which  sueh  astonishing  discoveries  have  recently 
been  made  ;  then  we  may  well  Mppose  also  that 
it  is  ono  of  lire  race  whose  exploits  with  the 
ktlktrtn  oWrs  have,  although  without  a  dais 
and  almost  without  a  certain  name,  been  immor- 
talized by  the  Father  of  Poetry  ;  and  who,  profaa. 
bly,  in  still  earlier  times,  constructed  the  Cloaca 
'  oiititnf  Borne;  which  have  been-abtordly 
i  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Tarqmri',  in  whose 
■e  whole  population  of  Rom:  would*  tuTvs 
been  insufficient  for  a  work,  that  would,  moreover, 
have  been  useless  when  finished.  Of  this  Ontisv 
"  who  founded  cities  and  empire*  in  llieir 

tl  march,  anr)  ere  finally  lost   in  fl*mh 

j,  the  Romans  ancm  to  have  had  a  ghn- 

mering  tradition,  in  lb*  story  of  Evander.. 

But  we  ratbar  incline  lo  the  belief  that  the** - 
mains  found  at  Fall  River  belonged  to  one  of  th* 
crew  ef  a  Pkenician  vessel. 
'  The  spot  where  they  were  found  i*  on  lbs  •**, 
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coast,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
"Dtghton  Rock,"  famed  for  its  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptioa,  af  which  no  sufficient  explanation  haa  yet 
bean  men  ;  and  near  which  rock  brazen  vessels 
hare  been  found.  If  this  latter  hypothesis  be 
adapted,  a  pari  of  it  is,  that  these  mariners— the 
unwilling  and  unfortunate  discoverers  of  a  new 
world— jived  sometime  after  they  landed ;  and 
having  written  their  names,  perhaps  their  epitaphs, 
upon  the  rook  at  Dighton,  died,  and  were  buried 
by  the  natives.  J-  S. 

IM*V8TIUTIQN8  OP  THE  SKETCH  BOOK  OP  GlOF- 

prt  Crayon,  Gent,  in  outline,  by  C.  M aye.  New 
York,  Wiley  fc  Long.— No.  I.  of  these  really 
clever  and  spirited  Sketches— by  an  artist,  who,  if 
encouraged,  proposes  to  go  on  and  illustrate  in  like 
manner  the  other  writings  of  bvbg— refers  to  Rip 
VmxWinkU. 

We  have  here  (bur  plates—  1.  Rip  escaping  with 
his  gun  into  the  woods,  from  a  scolding;  8.  His 
■Meting  with  the  spirit  of  Hendrick  Hudson ;  3. 
His  awaking ;  4,  His  return  to  his  village.  They 
are  very  well  done. 

The  American  m  England,  by  "  the  author  of 
A  Year  in  Spain."  8  vols.  New  York,  Harper 
It  Brothers*— It  may  be  some  indication  of  the 
character  of  these  volumes  to  sav.  that  we  read 
them  throngh  at  u  sitting — and  as  we  are  not  om- 
nivorous and  are  somewhat  critical,  we  conclude  to 
our  own  satisfaction,  from  this  feet,  that  the  book  is 
a  good  one.  Having  begun  at  the  beginning,  by 
which  we  mean  the  preface,  we  expected  no  more 
than  it  is  there  set  down  we  were  to  expect  "a 
faithful  narrative  of  whatever  the  author  saw  dur- 
ing a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  England"— and  that 
in  the  uninviting  months  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber. This  narrative  is  given  with  grace,  spirit, 
and  orignality.  The  writer  sees  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  judges  with  hb  own  judgment,  and  here- 
in alone,  we  apprehend,  in  this  imitative  world,  is 
a  great  merit.  There  is  nothing  even  attempted 
in  these  pages,  of  politics,  statistics,  nor  other  grave 
and  important,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninterest- 
ing topics  connected  with  history  and  government 
—but  simply  a  succession  of  impressions  made 
upon  an  observing  and  reflecting  man,  as  he  jour- 
neyed hastily  through  a  land  of  strangers— who 
yet,  by  reason  of  common  origin  and  language, 
ware  not  all  strangers.  We  had  intended  to  give 
some  detached  sketches— but  our  limits  forbid— to- 
<fcy  at  least.  Meantime  our  readers  will  hardly 
fail  of  amusement,  if  they  read  the  book  for  them- 
selves. 

(The  rest  of  the  Weekly  Review  is  unavoidably 

shut  out] 

The  Committee  of  IS*  held  an  important  meet- 
ing on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Mayor's  office,  at 
which  the  following  among  other  proceedings  were 
had.  The  Mayor  presented  the  following  letter 
from  Senator  Van  Schaick  :— 

«Mr.  Van  Schaick  will  be  safe  in  advising  the 
Citizens  of  New  York  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Canal  fund  are  desirous  to  do  whatever  may  be 
within  their  power  and  consistent  with  their  duty, 
to  relieve  the  citizens  of  New  York  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  late  calamity  by  fire,  and  that  if  they 
can  have  an  assurance  that  a  premium  of  8  per 
cent  will  be  offered,  they  will  immediately  adver- 
tise $860,000  Chenango  Canal  Loan,  bearing  an 
interest  at  5  per  cent  and  redeemable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Commissioners  after  the  year  1845;  and 
in  case  the  loan  should  be  taken  by  one  or  more 
Banks  in  New  York,  (having  a  capital  of  double 
the  amount  to  be  deposited,)  the  Commissioners 
wilt  deposit  the  money  with  such  Banks  at  an  in- 
terest of  4 1-2  per  cent  payable  quarterly,  until  the 
money  shall  be  required  in  the  progress  of  the  Ca- 
naL  Always  however  reserving  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  right  to  draw  at  pleasure  in  case  they 
shah*  deem  the  deposit  unsafe. 

Laid  omthe  table. 


Mr.  Graham  from  the  Committee  on  Insurance, 
made  the  following  Report: 

New- Yore,  Dec  Slat,  1835. 

Sir — The  undersigned  being  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
Citizens  on  the  21st  inst,  "  to  confer  with  the  in- 
solvent Fire  Insurance  Companies,  and  to  ascertain 
the  bearing  of  the  law  and  equity  on  claims  upon 
them  for  losses  incurred  by  the  late  fire  and  on  the 
undetermined  risks,  and  to  endeavor  to  establish 
uniform  principles  of  action  by  the  said  Companies," 
respectfully  Report. 

That  in  pursuance  of  their  Trust,  they  have  met 
the  delegates  from  the  Iusolvent  Companies,  and 
those  which  apprehended  they  might  oc  so,  and 
have  dilligently  and  deliberately  considered  the 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  stated,  and  have  given  le- 
gal opinions  on  several  of  the  points  raised,  with  a 
view  of  aiding  the  Companies  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  concerns.  - 

We  have* likewise  prepared  and  now  report  two 
several  Bills  which  weare  of  opinion  ought  to  be 
subaikted  without  delay  to  the  Legislature.  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  to  afford  relief 
to  oil  parties  concerned,  without  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  Contracts  or  the  existing  vested  rights 
of  any  of  them.  The  one  Bill  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  losses  and  the  relief 
to  which  Creditors  of  the  Insolvent  Companies 
may  be  entitled.  The  other  Bill  is  intended 
to  revive  and  restore  to  their  original  vigor  and 
action  those  Companies  whose  Capitals  may  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  calamity,  as  well  as  those 
CwmrssRiris  whose  Capitals  have  been  impaired  and 
reduced. 

That  the  Bills  wiU  meet  the  wishes  entirely  of 
any  persons  concerned  in  Insurance  Contracts  or  in 
Insurance  Capital,  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  There 
is  intrinsic  difficulty  in  affording  relief  to  sufferers 
as  Holders  of  Stock,  and  preserve  unimpaired  the 
rights  of  Creditors  as  holders  of  Policies,  It  was 
indispensable  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  touch 
those  rights,  and  it  was  most  desirable  thai  every 
proper  means  should  be  devised  to  affix d  prompt, 
easy,  and  economical  relief  to  the  Insurance  Credi- 
tors, so  far  as  legal  provisions  could  afford  it.  So 
it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import* 
ance  to  the  Commerce  and  Business  of  the  city, 
that  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  should  have  the 
means  of  reviving  their  Capitals  under  better  au- 
spices than  heretofore,  and  tuat  some  encourage- 
ment might  thereby  be  afforded  to  suffering  Stock- 
holders. 

Under  these  impressions  the  undersigned  have 
prepared  and  agreed  to  the  two  Bills  which  they 
now  have  the  honor  to  present*  They  have  gone 
as  far  in  the  provisions  at  their  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  legal  rights  of  all  parties  in  interest  would  per- 
mitjthem, 

We  have  the  honor  to  be 

with  great  respect, 
yours,  &c 

James  Kent, 

David  B.  Ocden, 

P.  A.  J  at, 

Dan  tax  Lord,  Jr. 

John  Lor iMork  Graham. 

To  the  Hon.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  Chairman. 

Mr.  DUoeway,  from  the  Committee  on  losses, 
made  the  following  Report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain,  the 
amount  of  losses  by  the  fire  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  December,  submit  the  following  Report,  as  the 
result  of  their  investigations. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  tabors,  they  pub- 
lished a  notice  requesting  those  who  were  interest- 
ed »  preesnt  statements  of  their  respective  dama- 
ges fioei  the  fire.  This  course  of  enquiry  they 
were  obliged  to  adopt,  as  all  private  exertions  on 
the  subject  became  entirely  useless,  from  the  vast- 
ne*s  of  the  undertaking.  From  the  numerous  ac- 
counts that  were  accordingly  submitted,  the  Com- 
mittee have  learned  of  losses  and  insurance  as  fol- 
lows: 


and  8lone  tenet,       8,000  180,000           265,460 

Coeauesalip,            7,000  8,800              11,000 
Merchts  Exc'ga.  180,000 

Garden  tL  church,  80,000  30,000 


South  street, 
Jfroni  street, 
Water  street, 
Pearl  street, 
William  atreet, 
Exchange  place 
andOUsiip,  l»,00» 

Merchaat  street,    178,000 
Hanover  square 


Building* 
destroyed. 
$  88,000 
188,800 
09,000 
388,200 
100,800 


8uKk 
destroyed. 
#  786,980 

843,180 

280,311 
2,615,000 

004,728 

1,031,000 
388,800 


Insurance  on 

Stock  and 

Building*. 

8  000/00 

881,700 

241,800 

8,884,000 

1,104,008 


$1,170,700       $8,887,848      $7,080,188 

The  value  of  139  of  the  boildinga  destroyed,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  statement,  is  #1,179,700 

And  of  stock,  6L557,846 

Making  the  total  loss  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee, #7,757,646 

Upon  this  amount,  those  interested,  alto  show 
insurance  effected  to  the  sum  of  #7,969,150 

These  statements  were  made  by  276  arms  and 
owners  of  real  estate ;  which  latter  class,  however, 
form  but  a  small  part.  From  a  vast  majority  of 
owners  of  buildings,  no  accounts  nave*  been  pre- 
sented. 

The  Committee  have  thus  stated,  in,  the  forego- 
ing particulars,  all  the  facts  which  have  come  to 
heir  knowledge,  during  the  investigation  commit- 
ted to  their  charge.  As  it  regards  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  the  terrible  conflagration  thai 
visited  our  city,  we  asjs  compelled  to  make  our  cal- 
culations from  the  data  now  before  us,  and  such 
other  aid,  as  the  Committee  can  place  reliance 
upon.  * 

The  whole  number  of  buHdlngo  destroyed,  ises- 
ctrtained  to  be  637,  exclusive  of  the  Exceaasjeand 
the  South  Dutch  Cbnreb,  end  may  be  fairly  walned 
at  #4,000,000,  *hich  is  a  fraction  over  #7,000 
each,  and  is  generally  considered  a  correct  estimate. 
As  far  as  the  Committee  can  ascertain,  leas  than 
ene  half  only  of  the  mercantile  houses  have  report- 
ed their  loss  in  goods  by  the  late  fire.  By  dupli- 
cating this,amounL  (6.p57,846)  we  have 

,     •  $i3,m,#et 

As  the  probable  total  sum-destroyed  in  Mov- 
chanditec/alldeacrlptioos.  Add  to  tius,  she  esti- 
mated value  in  buildings,  #4,000J)Q0 

And  the  whole  loss  may  be  calculated  at  #17,- 
115,69*. 

Judging  from  the  property  destroyed  in  stores 
upon  the  different  streets,  arnf  the  business  of  those 
who  occupied  them,  there  has  been  consumed,  as 
reported,  in  Groceries,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Pro- 
duce, #1,596,000 

In  Imported  and  Domestic  Dry  Goods,  including 
an  inconsiderable  item  of  Hardware  and 

Crockery,  $4fiS\fi\6 

And  in  Real  Estate,  #1,179,700 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  above 
calculations  are  in  no  respect  exaggerated.    And 

Sreat  as  the  lots  has  been,  they  cannot  conclude 
ieir  report,  without  expressing  their  hope,  that 
our  city,  from  the  various  plana  of  relief;  now  pro- 
posed, will,  ere  lorn;,  Phenix  like,  arise  from  the 
ashes  of  her  late  misfortune,  to  her  usual  cotnrAesd- 
ing,  uninterrupted  and  prosperous  business. 

Gabriel  P.  Disosway,  Caefraaaw* 

Nathaniel  Weed,  B.  L.  Wooltey,  Walter  R. 
Jones. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  doty 
of  devising  some  meads  for  the  retfef  xtt  the  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  others,  who  lose  by*  Ire  inahs- 
ance  stocks— reported  a  plan,  celling  on  the  (sHate 
to  ask  from  the  General  Government  a  loan  of 
«i*«*iltfa*f,  at  3  per  cent,  .which  it  sboujd  itoest 
in  the  bonds  and  mortgagee  of  Ike  Ck)rnpanijsv  and 
with  the  difference  of  interest  received,  and  that 
paid,  to  constitute  a  fund,out  of  which  the  looses  of 
stockholders  should  be  defrayed.  This  report  was, 
after  discussion,  laid  on  the  table. 

A  proposition,  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Miles,  for  a  loan 
from  the  State  of  fifteen  station*  to  the  Banks  in 
this  city,  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawmioo,  it  w  nnA «- 

solved,  That  the  Chairman  memorialize  tp  V6* 
gislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  taxhkt'foreigB 
capital  vested  in  bonds  and  mortgages.  / 

Sudden  reverse— The  Beaton  Agw  relates  the 
death,  at  Stonewater  village,  of  *  VOttB^  fety' 
Miss  Window— by  being  overun*d\in  a,  sleigh  on 
going  Iwa^lfom  a  wedding  p*rty.  She  was  taken 
up  senseless  and  carried  basxta  ineoooal  circle,  saw 
ted  but  a  few  rnsnute*  before  letV-mi  *nortly 
rdieaV 


— »  ii» 


AW  ERIC  AN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL  AND 


Rochester  Edgb.Tools. — Among  the 
various  branched  of  business  now  in  suc- 
cessful operatiorf  in  the  city  of  Roches, 
tcr,  none  are  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  the  toanufacture  of  Edge-Tools,  To 
such  perfection  is  thil  carried,  that  near- 
ly all  descriptions  of  the  article  can  be 
furnished  from  our  manufactories  with  a 
finish  and.  at  a. price  which  are  rapidly 
giving  them  a  preference  over  the  wares 
of  Sheffield  and  Brummagem.  Mechan- 
ics and  others  who  use  such  articles  have 
a  deep  interest  in  encouraging  our  own 
manufmctortes^ras  thereby  they  can  have 
tools  warranted  of  the  first  quality,  while 
the  encouragement  l^stowed  on  our  own 
artizan* promotes  our  domestic  welfare, 
and  aids  in  insuring  an  excellent  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  frdfen  our  own  work- 
shops; 

The  Edge-Tools  fabricated  by  Messrs. 
Barton  4*  Babcockf  are  creditable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  character  of  our 
mechanic  arts.  All  whf  We  used  them 
concur  in  their  praise.  *The  manufacto- 
ry  is  in  the  stone  building  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  main  bridge  across 
the  river.  They  errrpldy  about  twenty, 
five  hands,  on  an  avenge*— consume  from 
12  to  14  tons  of  iron,  8,000  lbs.  cast  steel, 
500  lb.  of  borax,  30,000  bushels  of  char- 
coal, 6zc.  Judging  from  the  success  of 
the  experiment  which  they  have  already 
made,  their  business  will  soon  be  greatly 
extended,  as  the  excellence  of  their  man- 
ufactures becomes  as  generally  known  as 
it  deserves  to  be. 

We  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  the  encomium  passed  by 
"  Rho,"  on  the  gentlemen  and  articles 
referred  to  in  the  above  notice.  We 
speak  from  personal  observation  and  in- 
spection— and  would  recommend  them  to 
the  patronage  of  the  public. — [Ed.  M. 
AL] 


The  Laboring  Classes  in  Europe. — 
The  North  American  Review  for  October, 
commences  a  discussion  of  this  subject, 
which,  if  the  conclusion  equals  the  present 
portion,  ought  to  be  circulated  by  thou- 
sands, as  a  tract,  throughout  the  land. 

The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  notices  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe, 
in  respect  "  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  bur- 
den of  taxation,  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  facilities  of  acquiring  education,  and 
the  share,  if  any,  whieh  these  classes  have 
In  the  government."  The  facts,  in  regard 
to  each  of  these  particulars,  ought  to  make 
those  hang  their  heads  with  shame,  who, 
"n  this  community,  talk  of  the  oppression 
ol  the  laboring  classes  by  the  rich,  and  of 

*h*  withholding  of  rights  from  the  com- 
mon people. 

In  Norway,  "  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
peasantry  is  bread  and  gruel,  both  prepa- 
red of  oatmitl,  with  an  occasional  inter- 
mixture of  dtied  fish.  Meat  is  a  luxury 
whieh  they  rarely  enjoy." 

In  Sweden,  the  dress  of  the  peasantry 
is  prescribed  by  law.    "  Their  food  con- 


sists of  hard  bread,  dried  fish  and  gruel, 
without  meal." 

In  Denmark,  the  peasantry  are  still  held 
in  bondage,  and  are  bought  and  sold  to- 
gether with  the  land  on  which  they  labor." 
In  Russia,  "  the  bondage  of  the  peasan- 
try is  even  more  complete  than  it  is  in  Den- 
mark." Thd  nobles  own  all  the  land  in 
the  empire,  pnd  the  peasantry,  who  reside 
upon  it,  are  transferred  with  the  estate. 

"A, great  majority  have  only  cottages, 
one  ponton  of  whieh  is  occupied  by  the 
family,  while  the  other  is  appropriated  to 
domestic  animals.  Few,  if  any,  have  beds, 
but  they  sleep  upon  bare  boards,  or  upon 
parts  of  the  immense  stoves  by  which  their 
nouses  are  warmed.  Their  food  consists  of 
black  bread,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables, 
without  any  addition  of  butter." 

In  Poland,  "  the  nobles  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land,  and  the  peasants  are 
slaves."  A  recent  traveller  says,  ••  I  tra- 
velled in  every  direction,  and  never  saw  a 
wheaten  loaf  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rhine, 
in  any  part  of  Northern  Germany,  Poland, 
or  Denmark.  The  common  food  of  the 
peasantry  of  Poland,  •  the  working  men,  is 
cabbage,  potatoes,  sometimes,  but  not  gen- 
erally, peas,  black  bread  and  soup,  or  ra- 
ther gruel,  without  the  addition  of  butter 
or  meat." 

In  Austria,  "  the  nobles  are  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land,  and  the  peasants  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  their  masters  during 
every  day  of  the  week,  excepting  Sunday. 
The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  in  a  state  of 
bondage." 

In  Hungary  their  state  is,  if  possible,  still 
worse.  The  nobles  own  the  land,  do  no 
work,  and  pay  no  taxes.  The  laboring 
classes  are  obliged  to  repair  all  the  high- 
ways and  bridges,  are  liable  at  any  time  to 
have  soldiers  quartered  upon  them,  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  produce 
of  their  labor  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth 
to  the  lord  whose  land  they  occupy. 

Of  the  people  of  France,  "  seven  and  a 
half  millions  do  not  eat  meat,  or  wheaten 
bread.  They  live  upon  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, chesnuts,  and  a  few  potatoes." 
[We  saw  it  stated,  the  other  day,  that  some 
workmen,  we  forget  iu  what  part  of  New- 
England,  had  a  turn-out  because  their  em- 
ployers would  not  furnish  them  with  tea 
and  coffee  at  dinner !] 

The  common  wages  of  a  hard  laborer, 
in  France,  is  $37  50  lor  a  man,  and  $18  75 
for  a  woman,  annually.  "  The  taxes  upon 
the  land  are  equal  to  one-fifth  of  its  nett 
products." 

In  1791,  there  were  700,000  houses  in 
Ireland.  Of  these,  113,000  were  occupied 
by  paupers — and  more  than  500,000  had 
only  one  hearth.  The  average  wages  of  a 
laborer  is  from  nine  and  a  half  to  eleven 
cents  a  day. 

Among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  indus- 
trious Scotch,  "  meat,  except  on  Sundays, 
is  rarely  used." 

In  England,  the  price  of  labor  varies. 
"The  Nottingham  stocking- weavers,  as 
stated  by  them  in  a  public  address,  after 
working  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  in 
a  day,  only  earned  from  four  to  seven  shil- 
lings a  week,  and  were  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  bread  and  water,  or  potatoes  and 
salt!" 


From  the   South. — The   steam   packet 

* 

Columbia,  brings  Charleston  papers  to  Sa- 
turday last.  The  news  of  the  great  fire  ia 
New  York  had  reached  Charleston,  and  cre- 
ated a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferers. It  was  suggested  that  a  general 
meeting  of  merchants  should  be  held,  to  u- 
nite  with  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and 
other  places,  in  urging  upon  congress  to  a- 
dopt  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  New 
York  merchants. 

Seminole  Indians. — The  Southern  Patri- 
ot of  Saturday,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

"  We  learn  from .  a  passenger  arrived  this  fore- 
nocn  in  the  schooner  Medium,  from  Mosquito,  E. 
F.,  that  the  Seminoles  bad  embodied  themselves  at 
Aiauchway,  about  the  time  our  informant  left, 
which  was  on  the  15th  inst..  to  the  number  of  1500 
strong,  and  that  a  party  of  wood  cutters,  twenty- 
five  in  number,  had  been  fired  on  by  them  and  dri~ 
vcu  away  last  Saturday.  They  had  chartered  a 
vessel  and  tailed  for  Atukapas. 

"  All  the  females  of  Musquito  county  had  been 
removed  to  St.  Augustine,  for  safety,  and  the  men 
about  Aiauchway  were  sleeping  in  Log  House*,  fox 
greater  security.    The  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  vicinity  is  represented,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
be  very  great." 


New-Orleans.  Dec  15. 

LaUd/rom  Texas. 

Our  previous  accounts  from  San  Antonio 
to  the  35th.  By  an  arrival  yesterday,,  we  have 
information  two  days  later  from  the  seal  of  War  in 
Texas. 

Our  informant  states  that  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
I  Cos'  Cavalry,  out  procuring  grain  for  the  hoists, 
were  attacked  on  the  37th  ult.  by  a  party  of  Tes> 
ans  and  by  them  defeated  with  the  loss  of  thirty- 
five  horses,  and  suffering  in  killed  and  wounded,  to 
the  number  of  fifty  men.    The  loss  of  the  Texians, 
three  men -slightly  wounded.    Cos'  detachment  of 
Cavalry  consisted  of  about  150  men,  which,  before 
the  engagement  was  concluded,  were  re-inforced 
by  190  infantry  ;  the  party  of  Texians  employed 
in  the  assault  amounting  to  about  the  same  num- 
ber. 

Gen.  Meher  Defeated  at  Tampico. — Intel- 
ligence was  received  in  town  Inst  evening  by  a 
member  of  Gen.  Meher's  corps,  who  came  paiasja- 

fer  in  the  aehr.  Halcyon,  that  the  sebtonur  BsWy 
ane  (which  took  Gen.  M.  and  his  company  to 
Tampico)  was  tost  on  the  Bar,  in  attempting  to 
get  in.  The  crew  and  company  arrived  safe  on 
shore.  The  General  then  marched  to  the  fort  at 
Tampico,  which  he  took  possion  of  without  oppo- 
sition, and  attacked  the  town  at  night,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  twenty- 
two  taken  prisoner — the  remainder,  including  Gen. 
Meher,  escaped,  and  look  passage  on  board  a  ves- 
sel for  Brazoria,  where  they  safely  arrived — many 
c>f  whom  are  waiting  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
this  city. 


The  American  Quarterly  Review  will  be  pub- 
lished hereafter  by  Mr.  Adam  Waldie,  favourably 
known  as  the  proprietor  of  the  Select  Circulating 
Library.  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar,  has  been  associated  with  it  as  co- pro- 
prietor and  creditor.  'Mr.  Wharton  has  been  a 
distinguished  contributor  heretofore  to  iu  pages. 


The  following  incident  is  related  without  a  word 
of  comment,  in  the  Louisville  Journal !  as  though 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  course  thus  to  shoot  a  ma- 
nacled and  unarmed  man : — 

A  few  weeks  ago,  one  D.  W.  Crenshaw,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Murel  gang  and  a  notorious  horse- thief 
and  .negro-stealer,  was  confined,  for  crime,  in  th* 
jail  at  Woodville,  Mississippi.    Before  his  impri- 
sonment, he  was  heard  to  make  remarks,  which 
excited  a  suspicion,  that  he  intended  to  take  the 
life  of  Dr.  Webb,  a  respectable  physician,  and  the 
principal  witness  against  one  of  Crenshaw's  ac- 
complices.   Dr.  W.,  never  having  seen  Crenshaw, 
called  at  the  prison  for  that  purpose.    His  name, 
however,  was  no  sooner  announced   by  the  Jailer, 
than  the  prisoner,  who  was  of  Herculean  stature 
and  strength,  started  up  and  rushed  furiously  up- 
on him,  with  the  intent,  it  is  supposed,  of  killing 
him  with  his  handcufTs.    The  Doctor,  with  aoN 
mirable  presence  of  mind,  instantly  drew  a  pistol 
and  shot  his  assailant,  who  died  a  day  or,  two  af- 
terwards. 
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0&~  Sttbieriken  to  the  Railroad  Joub- 
nal  rewdwtf  out  of  the  city  o/  Jftw-Vorfc, 
arc  rttpteZfully  requested  to  remit  by  aunt, 
Fibb  Doflori,  the  amount  of  subscription  for 
tin  etuuing  year.  Circumstances  require 
prompt  action  in  relation  to  it,  by  thou  who 
dtaira  to  home  it  continued. 

I  again  pledge  nysetf  that  it  shall  be  eon- 
tinned  another  year,  to  thoie  who  ore  willing 
to  aid  it,  by  paying  'n  advance. 

After  the  dote  of  volume  IF.,  it  will  n. 
Mat  to  thoee  who  are  note  indebted  for  it,  un- 
til arrearage*  ore  paid.  Justice  to  the  pat- 
rons of  the  Journal  requires  me  to  say  thai 
tie  number  who  have  not  paid  is  smalt,  yet 
the  amount  now  due,  for  pott  volumes,  would 
very  much  aid  me,  if  it  should  be  promptly 
remitted,  in  making  the  Journal  what  it 
should  be. 


CaUMrLatn  and  St.  Lawbinoe  Rail- 
eoao. — We  And  in  the  Montreal  Courier,  of 
December  17th,  the  proceedings  of  the  half 
yearly  meeting,  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
•hove  named  railroad,  accompanied  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
tad  the  Chief  Engineer.  From  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  we  make  an  extract,  and; 
puUiah  the  Report^of  the 


Casey,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing entire,  together  with  some  appropriate 
remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

The  remarks  of  the  Engineer  and  of  the 
Editor,  in  relation  lo  the  benefit  which  the 
people  will  derive,  from  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money  amongst  them,  are  equally 
applicable  to  most  other  works  of  the  Kind. 

The  plan  of  doing  the  work  by  days,  and 

t  by  contract,  is  not  common  on  such 
works.  It  may  be,  however,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  is,  where  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  upon  whom  reliance  can  be  placed, 
will  engage  in  the  work,  a  matter  of  econo- 
my. 

By  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  spreading  north- 
ward as  well  as  southward — who  can  tell 
where  it  will  atop  1 

[This  Report  is  crowded  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Message — it  will  appear  next  week.] 


We  give  the  Governor's  H essage  entire 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 


We  give  at  length  the  proceedings  of  the 
opening  of   the    New-Jersey  Railroad 
Rah  way,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Jersey  City  Gasette. 

)  indebted  to  Professor  Ren  wick  for 
an  interesting  article,which  Kill  be  found  in 
this  number,  upon  Soluble  Glass,  as  a  pre* 
aervative  against  fire.      -.:! 

The  Convention  will," assemble  at  Albany 
on  Monday,  the  11th  January.    It  is  much 

be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  full  atten- 
dance from  all  parts  of  the  State. 


Fireb  in  New  Brunswick. — About  5*"- 
clock  on  Saturday  morning  last,  b  fire  *roke 
out  in  the  currying  shop  of  the  extensive  tan- 
nery of  Mr.  John  W.  Stout,  lying  *t  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Trenton  Turnpik*  with  New 


street,  New  Brunswick,  which  destroyed  the 
upper  lofts  of  the  building,  together  With  a 
large  quantity  of  leather;  contained  therein. 
Loss  estimated  at  ffWOO-— of  which  83900 

as  covered  by  insurance  is  the  New  Brans- 

ick  office. 

About  6  o'clock  she  same  evening  anoth- 
r  fire  broke  out  in  a  building  owned  by  Mr. 
George  King,  on  Commerce  square,  which 

as  extinguished  with  but  trifling  damage. 

On  the  same  day,  and  between  the  periods 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  two  fires — as  we 
learn  from  the  Times— a  meeting  of  the  ci- 
tizens was  held  in  the  court  house,  to  consi- 
der the  propriety  of  petitioning  the  legislature 
to  confer  upon  the  corporation  the  necessary 
power  to  lay  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  preventing  the  ravages  of  lire,  by 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  Af- 
stormy  debate,  it  was  decided  that  it 
inexpedient  to  make  the  application. 


A  writer  in  the  New  Brunswick  Times, 
upon  the  difficulties  attending  the  further 
grant  by  the  Legislature  of  the  privilege  to 
make  a  rail  road  to  New  York,  to  compete 
with  that  of  the  joint  companies,  after  stating 
the  case  pretty  fairly,  proposes  as  follows : — 
And  now  for  the  remedy.  It  is  this — to 
require  from  the  joint  catnpanies  that  they 
should  make  a  rail  rasa'  from  New  Brunswick 
to  Trenton,  by  the«hortest  and  most  practi- 
cable route,  to  connect  with  the  present  East 
Jersey  rail  roaa"  Company  and  rail  road  from 
Momsville  «  Philadelphia.  T«immr«iunu« 
the  joint  aompanies  far  this  e: 
them  r*hi  to  charge  84  each 

New  York  to  Philadelphia,  a 

fmn  the  necessity  and  expense,  of  making 
me  branch  from  New  Brunswick  to  Spotts- 
wood.  Of  this  additional  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar to  the  fare,  oblige  the  company  to  pay  to 
the  State  the  sum  of  twenty  five  cent*  for 
each  passenger.  And  regulate  the  fare  of 
way  passengers  in  such  manner,  that  the  cit- 
izens of  the  State  will  be  secure  from  alt  im- 
posoions." 


far  this  expenditure,  give 
e  84  each-passenger  from 
delpliia,  and  relieve  them 
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tMrxovBD  Like  op  Rau.wat.— By  the  fol- 
lowing Report,  il  will  be  perceived  that  an 
important  improvement  is  about  to  be  made 
in  the  Railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  is  by  many  deemed  important  to  avoid 
Inclined  Planet  on  Railroads,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  new  line,  called  West  Philadel- 
phia Railroad,  has  been  surveyed  and  loca- 
ted, by  which  the  Inclined  Plane  on  the 
present  route  will  be  avoided. 

The  statement  in  relation  to  the  powei 
of  Mr.  Baldwim's  Engine,  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  take  pride  in  the  progress 
of  American  manufactures. 

To  the  President  and  Managers  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  report, 
that  the  line  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
Railroad  has  been  located  (in  conformity 
with  instructions  received  from  the  Board.) 
The  ground  over  which  it  is  traced  is  well 
adapted  to  the  construction  and  grade  of  tui 
Road.  The  excavations  and  embankment. 
are  generally  light,  and  are  by  no  means  o 
an  expensive  character.  But  few  small 
streams  are  crossed,  and  consequently  but 
few  culverts  or  bridges  will  be  required, 
which  will  be  built  of  stone,  in  the  moat 
permanent  and  durable  manner.  In  the  lo- 
cation of  the  route,  particular  care  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  curves,  and  no  curves  have 
been  made  upon  a  less  radius  than  foui 
thousand  feet.  The  maximum  rise  of  the 
graded  surface  of  the  Road  is  46  feet  per 
mite,  which  is  only  one  foot  per  mile  more 
than  the  maximum  grade  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  Rail- 
road. A  small  portion  of  the  line  is  level, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  are  graded 
al  38  feet  per  mile.  The  average  grade  is 
43  9-10  leet  per  mile  ;  its  length  being  7 J 
miles,  and  total  rise  825  feet.  From  :" 
junction  with  the  Columbia  Railroad, 
short  distance  below  the  Buck  Tavern,  i 
route  is  nearly  straight  to  the  Market  Street 
Permanent  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  Ri- 
ver, and  more  direct  than  the  main  line  of 
the  Columbia  Railroad.  By  itscomplei 
a  new  outlet  will  be  opened  to  the  travel 
and  transportation  of  the  Columbia  Rail- 
road, and  the  inclined  plane  at  Belmont 
will  be  avoided.  The  distance  from  ihr 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  in' 
cliued  plane  is  about  four  miles — (he  near- 
est point  to  which  the  locomotives  can  ap- 
proach the  city.  By  the  West  Philadel- 
phia Railroad  locomotives  can  carry  theii 
trains  to  the  line  of  the  city  proper,  at 
Market  Straei  Permanent  Bridge,  and  10 
■f  the  Schuylkill  opposite 
i  of  cars  by  this  route  pro- 
tive  engines  will  gain  one 
of  those  which  pass  ovel 
t,  by  the  main  route  of  the 
ad.  This  circumstance 
.  inducement  to  divert  tl  . 
jo  portion  of  the  transpor- 
t  Railroad.  Statements 
n  the  public  papers,  since 

nt  of  the  West  Philadel- 

thin  Railroad,  that  the  construction  of  e 
in*  was  contemplated  by  the  Canal  Com 
niasiosers  of  the  State,  by  which  the  in- 
:lined  plane  is  to  be  avoided  without  u- 


to  the  stockholders  of  the  West  Philadel- 
phia Railroad,  and  to  the  public  to  state, 
that  mo  such  route  exists,  and  that  the  name 
•f  the  engineer,  given  (asjauthority  upon 


which  that  statement  was  made,  was  used 
without  his  consent.  It  is  also  a  fact  sus- 
ceptible of  the  clearest  proof,  that  no  route 
exists,  by  which  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
Columbia  Railroad  can  be  avoided,  embra- 
cing so  many  advantages  as  the  route  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Railroad. 

The  importance  of  avoiding  inclined 
planes  upon  Roads  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  passenger  travelling,  is 
beginning  to  be  justly  appreciated.  By  ref- 
erence to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  it  will 
be  found  that  measures  have  been  taken  by 
them  to  abandon  those  parts  of  their  Road 

rn  which  inclined  planes  are  construct- 
and  to  construct  new  lines,  on  which 
locomotive  engines  can  ascend  without  the 
aid  of  stationary  power. 

By  experiments  made  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  with  locomotive  engines,  th« 
question  was  settled,  that  45  feet  per  milt 
is  an  inclination  upon  which  that  species  o 
power  can  be  applied  with  more  advantage 
than  any  other.  The  fact  that  the  original 
design  was  abandoned,of  ad  opting  stationary 
engine  power  on  the  Rainhilland  Sution  in- 
clined planes,  of  55  feet  per  mile,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad  in  Eng- 
land, ta  the  more  advantageous  use  of  lo- 
comotive engines, might  also  be  adduced  as 
an  evidence  that  even  steeper  grades  may 
be  safely  adopted. 

The  locomotive  engines  on  the  Columbia 
Railroad,  which  were  manufactured  by  M 
W.Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia,  carry  trains 
of  twenty  and  iweniy-four  cars,  containing 
each  ihree  tons  of  merchandize,  up  forty, 
five  feet  grades,  at  from  len  to  twelve  miles 
per  hour;  while  engines  of  English  con- 
struction, from  the  works  of  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, Esq.,  the  celebrated  Engi 
carry,  upon  the  same  Road,  only  fourteen 
cars  at  the  same  rate  and  speed,  *"*' 
great  difference  is  produced  by  the  superior 
arrangement  and  mechanical  application 
of  power  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  engine,  and  not 
from  any  difference  in  the  weight  and  ad- 
hesive power  of  the  respective  machines. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Baldwin's  engines  under  all  circumstances, 
are  able  to  generate  more  steam  than  ie  ad- 
equate to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  upon  the  surface  of  the  rails,  while 
those  of  English  construction  are  unable  to 
keep  up  a  sufficient  supply.  These  facta 
are  mentioned  as  evidence  of  the  progres- 
sive improvements  in  the  science  and  con- 
struction of  locomotive  engines,  and  of  the 
perfection  to  which  their  manufacture  hai 
arrived  in  our  own  country.  The  durabili- 
ty of  these  engines  and  the  amount  of  an- 
nual repairs,  are  not  less  striking  than  the 
result  ot  their  effective  force. 

Enough,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  said 
prove  conclusively,  the  superiority  of  the 
route  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Railroad, 
over  that  portion  of  the  Columbia  Railroad 
which  it  is  destined  to  rival.  With  regard 
to  the  comparative  distance  of  the  two  fines 
the  former  is  about  half  a  mile  shorter  than 
the  latter,  from  the  intersection  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
West  Philadelphia  Railroad,  including  a 
double  track  of  edge  rails,  laid  on  founda- 
tions of  locust  timber,  will  be  $250,000. 
The  work  is  all  under  contract  and  rapidly 
progressing  to  completion. 

The  grading  will  be  finished  by  the  first 
of  June,  1836,  and  the  rails  will  belaid  ready 
for  travel,  by  the  first  of  September  follow- 
ing. Contracts  have  been  made  for  iron 
edge  rails  of  a  pattern  similar  to  those  of 
the  Canden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  to  weigh 
sixty  poo-ads  per  lineal  yard,  and  also  for  all 


the  materials  necessary  to  complete    the 
work,  which  are  to  be  delivered  in  all    the 
month  of  April  next.    The  Board  have  ev- 
ery  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  under  the  respective  contract*. 
The  prices  are  generally  fair,  and  no  obsta- 
cles exist   to  the   completion   of  the   road, 
"ithin  the  time  specified  iu  the  contract. 
M.  R.  Campbell, 
Engineer  West  Philadelphia  Railroad. 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  15th,  1835. 


From  lbs  Jenny  City  Gssetle, 
RAILROAD    EXCURSION. 

We  noticed  in  our  Saturday's  paper,  that 
i  experimental  excursion  had  been  made 
a  Thursday,  from  Newark  to  Railway,  by 
the  locomotive  on  the  New-Jersey  rail  road. 
The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  ot  Saturday, 
contains  an  account  of  the  excursion,  of 
which  we  avail  ourselves.  The  company 
invited  consisted  of  the  selectmen  of  Jersey 
City,  the  town  council  of  Newark,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Elizabeth  town,  and 
many  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
state  ;  who  were  accompanied  by  the  direc- 
and  officers  of'  the  rail  road  company. 
The  distance  from  Newark  to  Rahway, 
eleven  and  a  half  miles,  was  traversed  by 
the  locomotive  with  a  train  of  cars,  in  from 
25  to  3D  minutes.  On  its  approach  to  Rah- 
way, the  party  were  generously  saluted  by 
*'  isc  barge  of  artillery,  and  the  acclama- 
of  a  large  body  of  citizens  assembled 
ceive  them-  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion  was  fitly  represented  ,by  the  Stars, 
and  stripes"  floating  over  the  entrance  of 
the  road  into  the  town,  significantly  pro- 
claiming in  striking  capitals  the  progress  of 
"  the  people's  rail  roao." 

A  handsome  entertainment  had  been 
provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  al 
Freeman's  Hotel,  where  the  congratulation* 
of  the  parties  were  cordially  reciprocated. 
The  company  was  received  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Rahway  by  E.  Y.  Rogers,  Esq., 
who  addressed  the  President  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech,  of  which  we  give  a  ge- 
>ral  sketch.  Mr.  Rogers  said- 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — The  hour 
which  the  New-Jersey  rail  road  was  con- 
ceived was  an  eventful  era  in  the  history  of 
our  state.  The  day  which  dawned  upon  its 
partial  completion  and  witnessed  its  opera- 
tion at  our  sister  town,  Newark,  was  hailed 
with  pleasing  emotions.  But  a  few  days 
have  passed  since  the  citizens  of  Elizabeth 
greeted  the  arrival  of  the  locomotive  within 
weir  precincts,  and  now  upon  the  eve  of  the 
new  year,  it  has  advanced  into  our  borders, 
and  gives  sure  evidence  of  the  speedy  con- 
summation of  hope  long  and  devoutly  cher- 
ished. 

Placed  as  she  is  by  the  hand  of  nature 
between  two  other  states,  which  have  be- 
come populous  and  wealthy.  New-Jersey 
has  labored  under  serious  disadvantages. 
To  her  has  been  the  servile  part  of  minis- 
tering lo  the  profits  of  others,  whilst  her 
claims  to  their  observation  have  been  un- 
heeded: and  not  of  this  alone  has  she  to 
complain ;  but  the  finger  of  derision  has 
been  pointed  at  her,  and  the  hitter  tongue 
ef  prejudice  has  been  busy  with  her  name. 
And  why  was  this?  Why,  but  they  who 
fudged  her,  knew  her  not?  They  knew 
not  her  internal  worth,  and  this  they  knew 
not  because  they  never  beheld  it. 

Our  slate  has  ever  been  the  great  highway 
for  travellers  from  every  part  of  the  Union ; 
but  through  what  parts  or  it  have  they  pass- 
ed? Ever  through  its  poorest  and  moat 
unseemly  portions.    Where  is  the  traveller 
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who,  in  his  journeying  through  our  state  by 
the  accustomed  public  route,  has  ever  been 
favorably  impressed  with  its  aspect  ?  What 
did  he  see  of  it  ?  Nothing,  save  the  marshy 
low  lands,  which  alone  were  to  be  seen  as 
he  passed  along  its  shores,  or  the  lonely 
waste  through  which  he  was  hurried  in  the 
stage  coach ;  and  though  in  later  times  he 
has  found  the  locomotive  in  operation,  yet, 
as  by  design  wdUld  it  seem,  is  he  still  car- 
ried through  the  veriest  barren  that  can  be 
found,  search  the  state  throughout.  From 
this  cause  have  the  minds  or  strangers  be- 
come set  against  us,  the  blighting  influence 
of  which  upon  our  increase  has  long  been 
felt  by  our  citizens. 

But,  sir,  New-Jersey  has  eome  bright  and 
sunny  spots.  The  genius  of  improvement, 
in  his  onward  march,  has  not  passed  us  by 
unnoticed,  and  we  trust  there  is  that  spirit 
abroad  which,  will  "  do  the  state  some  ser- 
vice." 

To  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
the  age,  to  build  up  her  towns  and  villages, 
and  to  take  her  merited  rank  among  the 
other  branches  of  the  Union,  it  has  long  been 
seen,  that  the  avenue  of  intercourse  with  her 
neighbors  must  be  changed.  Such  is  the 
great  and  praiseworthy  object  of  the  New- 
Jersey  rail  road  and  transportation  company. 

Sir,  when  we,  look  upon  it,  and  see  the 
kind  of  communication  which  is  preparing 
for  its ;  when  we  behold  that  mighty  inven- 
tion, the  steam  engine,  forsaking,  as  it  were, 
its  native  element,  and  stalking  boldly  on 
the  land,  who  can  withhold  his  admiration  ? 
When,  we  are  at  once  led  to  ask,  will  the 
improvements  upon  this  mighty  power  reach 
their  limits?  Who  is  there,  that,  but  a  few 
years  since,  would  have  believed  that  man 
could  have  ever  so  far  outstripped  the  flights 
of  time?  Who  could  have  believed  that  by 
any  human  power,  remote  and  distant  places 
could  have  been  brought  into  near  vicinity  ? 

Time,  sir,  will  not  permit,  neither  is  there 
need  for  me  to  enumerate  the  many  advan- 
tages which  this  road  opens  to  our  reach. 
The  benefits  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  when  the  loud  alarms 
of  war  are  sounded,  (should  ever  again  such 
discordant  notes  be  heard  in  our  land,)  are 
obvious.  The  ready  market  which  is  thus 
afforded  for  every  land  of  produce,  and  for 
all  the  varieties  of  manufacture,  is  easily  to 
be  seen. 

But  sir,  there  is  another  benefit  which  to 
my  mind  the  people  of  this  great  nation  will 
soon  be  led  to  acknowledge,  as  the  greatest 
good  which  rail  road  communication  will 
afford.  It  is  one  which  far  surpasses  any 
sectional  feeling  or  local  advantage  which 
the  citizens  of  one  town  or  of  one  state  may 
experience.  It  points  to  our  country,  and 
silences  the  little  feelings  of  self-interest. 

We  have  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  an  in- 
finite variety  of  soil  and  produce,  and  hence 
a  variety  of  interests  must  of  course  pervade 
our  country.  These,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  nave  already  created  jealousies, 
and  a  diversity  of  sentiment  on  questions  of 
national  import.  This  feeling,  fanned  and 
kept  alive  by  prejudice,  which  in  this,  as  in 
most  cases  where  it  exists,  results  from  a 
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want  of  proper  information,  will,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  checked  by  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
mutual  respect,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  states  become  better  acquainted. 
The  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west,  have  been  too  much  estranged  from 
each  other ;  too  little  conversant  with  each 
other's  feelings  and  interests  for  the  preser- 
vation of  harmony  and  uninterrupted  una- 
nimity; hut  now,  by  the  happy  mediation  of 
the  locomotive,  they  will  be  brought  into 
fitment  and  easy  intercourse,  to  the  ready 
exchange  of  sentiment ;  they  will  see  each 


other  face  to  face,  and  thus  found  the  basis 
of  secure  and  abiding  friendship.  Old  pre- 
judices will  thus  be  extinguished,  and  our 
bond  of  union  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  ce- 
mented. Our  extended  boundaries  will  then 
no  longer  stand  as  a  barrier  to  that  unanimity 
of  feeling  which  should  pervade  the  people 
of  one  nation. 

Permit  me,  sir^  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Rahway  and  its  vicinity,  to  express  our 
heartfelt  satisfaction  at  the  progress  which 
your  great  work  is  making,  and  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  the  first  car  this  day  within  our 
borders.  Yes,  sir,  we  haU  the  rumbling  of 
the  locomotive  as  the  glad  omen  of.  future 
prosperity ;  we  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
issue,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  most  san- 
guine advocate  has  ever  yet  imagined  the 
probable  benefits  of  the  construction  of  this 
road.  Fully  assured,  sir,  of  its  entire  suc- 
cess, and  impatient  to  behold  its  completion, 
in  conclusion,  I  give  you — 

Railways—  Nullifying  distance,  yet  preserving  the 
UnUnu 

Gen.  D  arcy,  as  President  of  the  company, 
handsomely  responded  to  the  congratulations 
in  nearly  the  following  terms: — 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders  of  the  New  Jersey 
rail  road  and  transportation  company,  to  ex- 
press to  you  and  to  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  Rahway  whom  you  represent,  our  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  warm-hearted  and  kind 
reception  we  have  received  on  this  occasion. 

We  can  most  cheerfully  reciprocate  all 
your  expressions  of  gratification  in  the  com- 
pletion of  our  road  to  this  place,  and  do  most 
confidently  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  source  of 
great  advantage  to  your  already  prosperous 
community. 

That  public  works  of  this  character  have  in 
other  states  contributed  largely  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  towns  and  villages,  is  not  to  be 
controverted.  It  is  well  known  to  us,  that 
this  place  has  long?  been  manufacturing 
largely  for  the  southern  market,  notwith- 
standing its  remoteness  from  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  and  the  ordinary  track 
of  the  southern  merchant.  If  under  such 
adverse  circumstances,  your  business  has 
been  sustained,  what  may  we  not  anticipate 
when  this  shall  become  the  great  thorough- 
fare from  the  south  and  west,  bringing  to 
your  very  doors  thousands  in  pursuit  of  the 
fabrics  of  the  east  and  north  ?  It  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  the  principal  towns  on 
this  route  between  New-York  and  Philadel- 
phia, require  only  a  fair  participation  in  rail 
road  communication,  to  insure  to  each  and 
all  of  them  a  new  era,  in  relation  to  their 
business  and  prosperity. 

While  we  are  thus  briefly  contemplating 
what  may  be  done  to  extend  our  towns  and 
villages,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  effects 
to  be  produced  upon  the  more  numerous, 
and  equally  respectable  and  important  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  prosperity  of  the  former  even 
in  the  distant,  but  productive  counties,  of 
Sussex  and  Warren,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
prosperity  of  these  very  towns.  In  propor- 
tion as  these  towns  are  augmented,  and  bu- 
siness increased,  is  every  acre  of  those  lands 
made  more  valuable,  and  so  vice  versa.  If 
the  improvements  of  the  age  are  withheld 
from  us,  and  extended  to  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  adjacent  states,  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  mechanic  and 
merchant,  in  this  state,  will  rest  on  a  very 
doubtful  oasis.  Why  do  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  the  great  states  of  New-York  and 
Pennsylvania,  cautiously  direct  all  thtit 
roads,  canals  and  pecuniary  facilities,  so  as 
to  sustain  and  build  up  their  principal  towns 
and  cities?    Is  it  for  the  particular  benefit 


of  those  places?  Have  they  not  an  eye  to 
interests  which  should  be  better  understood 
by  the  farmers  of  New-Jersey  ?  The  farmers 
of  this  state  know  well  the  natural  barriers 
of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  New-York 
and  Philadelphia.  Let  them  nobly  sustain 
the  interests  of  their  own  towns,  and  the  re- 
action must  be  beneficial  to  themselves. 
Are  the  farmers  of  New-Jersey  aware  of  the 
penny-wise  policy  pursued  by  their  Legis- 
lature— that  for  every  sixpence  saved  from 
taxation,  they  lose  a  dollar,  by  the  policy  of 
keeping  in  a  state  of  depression  almost  every 
town  and  village  on  this  most  important 
route  ? 

The  agriculturalists  of  this  state  have  the 
power  of  controlling  its  legislation,  and  we 
have  too  much  confidence  in  their  intelli- 
gence to  suppose  that  they  will  long  neglect 
a  subject  so  vitally  important  to  themselves, 
their  towns  and  their  villages.  Seme  of  the 
interior  counties  and  towns  are  awake  to  the 
improvements  of  the  day,  and  are  procuring 
for  themselves  the  great  advantages  of  rail 
road  communication.  In  one  year  from  this 
day,  a  rail  road  will  be  in  operation  from 
Newark  to  Morris ;  and  a  most  liberal  char- 
ter is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens 
of  Sussex,  which  will  enable  them  to  extend 
a  rail  road  from  Morristown  to  Carpenter's 
Point,  where  the  New- York  state  line  strikes 
the  Delaware  river — a  point  from  which  the 
great  Erie  rail  road,  now  in  the  course  of 
construction,  cannot  depart.  They  will  find 
their  fellow  citizens  of  Essex  ever  ready  to 
unite  with  them  in  obtaining  so  desirable 
and  perfectly  feasible  an  object.  Other  local 
improvements,  for  the  benefit  of  Monmouth, 
Somerset,  Hunterdon  and  Warren,  are  either 
in  contemplation,  or  fast  approaching  matu 
rity.  I  do  confidently  hope,  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  citizens  of  every 
county  in  this  state  will  be  enabled  to  travel 
from  their  county  towns  by  railroad  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  with  amain 
line  on  the  most  direct  route  to  Trenton,  our 
seat  of  government  The  citizens  of  New- 
Jersey,  as  sagacious  and  intelligent  as  those 
of  any  other  state,  will,  I  hope,  without  do- 
ing injustice  to  any  one^  abandon  any  course 
of  policy,  (adopted  by  improvident  legisla- 
tion.) which  may  interfere  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  desirable  an  object. 

From  the  effects  already  produced  upon 
the  town  of  Newark,  by  the  construction  and 
use  of  our  rail  road,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
that  your  citizens  will  be  greatly  benefited, 
and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you, 
that  its  extension  to  New-Brunswick  will  be 
perfected  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  season. 
We  will  then  have  consummated  a  very  de- 
sirable object  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  our  charter,  without  a  single 
application  to  the  Legislature  for  any  modi- 
fication or  amendment. 

In  the  progress  of  our  work  we  have  had 
some  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  much 
vexation  in  procuring  title  to  lands  or  right 
of  way,  upon  what  we  consider  fair  terms. 
We  acknowledge  many  honorable  exceptions, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of 
Rahway  for  their  liberality  on  that  subject. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude 
with  a  sentiment: — 

Tfu  citirtn*  of  Rahway— Distinguished  for  their 
enterprise  and  hospitality. 

After  this  exchange  of  hospitalities,  a 
number  of  sentiments  were  given  by  gentle- 
men present,  among  which  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Hon.  Aaron  Ogden^-A  draight  Unto/Rail  Road 
through  Afap-Jsrsey  A  link  in  the  chain  of  rail  way 
destined  to  be  constricted  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 

J.  J.  Chetwood,  Esq.  of  Elizabeth— Public  opinion, 
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like  steam;  it  may  be  compressed  for  a  while,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  must  have  vent 

Smith  Scudder,  Esq.— A  Rail  Road  from  Trenton 
to  New-Brunswick— white  it  confers  on  the  people 
of  New-Jersey  their  Just  rights,  it  likewise  provides 
them  with  facilities  for  easy  access  to  their  seat  of 
government. 

Adam  Lee,  Esq.  of  Runway— Monopolies  and  ex- 
clusive priptieges— always  wrong.  May  the  state 
resume  aUshenas  granted,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
grant  no  more.  But  in  good  faith,  abide  by  all  its 
contracts,  from  which  an  nonest  court  of  conscience 
will  not  release  it 

Mr.  Thorp  of  Rahway— Horru  Manufactures— 
Worthy  of  protection  when  useful  to  the  people;  but 
deserving  opposition  when  of  monopoly  texture. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Green— The  People's  Rail  Road 
made  to  be  rode  over,  -  but  not  to  ride  "  the  People." 

By  a  Citizen  of  Middlesex—  The  extension  of  the 
New-Jersey  Rail  Road  into  Middlesex— Another 
link  in  the  chain,  designed  to  bind  down  the  monster 
monopoly,  which  has  so  long  lorded  it  over  the 
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people. 

Gen.  John  S.  Darcy—  The  State  of  New- Jersey— 
May  she  imitate  the  wise  policy  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New-York,  m  extending  legislative. favors  to  her 
large  cities  and  towns,  so  that  by  facilitating  their 
intercourse  and  means  of  business  with  her  agricul- 
tural districts,  all  may  rapidly  advance  in  growth  and 
prosperity. 

.  John  P.  Jackson,  Esq.— Tne  State  of  New- Jersey 
— Kich  in  revolutionary  renown  and  internal  wealth. 
May  she  ever  guard  with  patriotic  care  her  liberties 
and  her  resources. 

On  the  return  of  the  train  to  Newark,  an 
accident  occurred,  which  we  have  heard 
spoken  of  with  some  degree  of  exaggeration, 
as i  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  Daily, 
which  says,  the  accident,  we  learn  from  the 
officers  of  the  company,  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  cause :— The  lever  and  fasten- 
ings for  changing  and  securing  the  turnout 
in  Ehzabethtown,  not  being  completed  for 
use.  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  passing  on 
it,  the  chief  engineer  ordered  the  switch  to 
be  firmly  fastened  with  strong  bolts,  which 
the  mechanic  charged  with  the  service  did 
not  attend  to,  but  substituted  a  mere  spike. 
which,  by  bending  from  the  pressure  of  the 
train,  moved  the  switch  so  as  to  pass  a  part 
of  the  cars  between  the  rails.    The  train 
consisted  of  four  passenger  cars  and  three 
baggage  cars.    One  passenger  car,  and  one 
dirt  car  only  sustained  material  injury,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  no  bones  were 
broken,  nor  any  lasting  injuries  occasioned 
to  the  passengers.    All  the  cars  but  the  two 
injured  proceeded  to  Newark,  and  performed 
another  trip  to  Rahway  and  back  again  with 
passengers.  Yesterday,  the  locomotive  pass- 
im ^mes  orer  tne  road  ^tween  Newark 
and  Rahway,  carrying  about  one  thousand 
passengers  with  entire  security  and  comfort 
The  above  accident  it  will  be  perceived 
was  from  a  cause  which  in  no  way  affects 
the  general  safety  of  rail  road  travelling,  and 
like  the  occurrence  of  all  untoward  events, 
wiJU  induce  greater  caution  in  future. 

The  locomotive,  with  a  train  of  cars,  will 
for  the  present  make  three  trips  per  day,  to 
and  from  Newark  and  Rahway. 


Railroad  from  Wheeling  to  Zanes- 
ville. — A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Zanesville  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  (A. 
Harper  chairman,  A.  Peters  Secretary,) 
at  which  it  was  resolved — 

That  the  project  of  a  railroad  from 
Zanesville  to  Wheeling  is  practicable. 

That  as  a  continuation  of  the  great 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  it  embraces 
more  of  State  interest  and  national  im- 
portance than  any  other  proposed  route 
within  the  State. 

That  it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  section  of  the  State,  and  as  such 
we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  prornoto  it. 
That  the  chairman  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  twenty  to  correspond  with  citizens 
of  other  portions  of  the  State  who  may 
feel  interested ;  to   apply  for  a  charter 
during  the  present  session   of  the  Legis- 
lature; to  call  meetings  of  the  citizens, 
and  lake  such  other  steps  in  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  this  meeting   as  they 
may  deem  expedient ;  and  that  said  com- 
mittee have  authority  to  fiU  all  vacancies 
that  may  occur.     The  following  gentle, 
men  compose  the  committee: — George 
Reeve,  John  flamm,  C.  B.  Godard,  Da- 
vid  Chambers,  R.  Stillwell,  J.  D.  Frack. 
er,  J.  Raguet,   J.  D.  Wheeler,   B.  Van 
Home,  C.  G.  Wilson,    G.  A.  Hall,  S. 
A.  Barker,  George  James,  John  Burwell, 
J.    A.    Turner,  James  Taylor,  jr.,  W. 
Blocksom,    H.  J.  Cox,    J.  S.  Copeland, 
Solomon  Sturges. 

We  look  upon  this  movement  as  but 
the  first  step  towards  a  railroad  from 
Wheeling  to  St.  Louis.  Cannot  the  Na- 
tional Government  be  induced  to  make 
the  western  section  at  once,  instead  of 
appropriating  money  from  year  to  year, 
in  extending  the  national  road  ?  Should 
the  latter  be  finished,  and  a  parallel  rail- 
road be  made  by  individual  enterprise,  it 
is  clear  that  the  post  office  department 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad 
companies,  and  mail  contracts  monopoliz- 
ed at  their  own  price. 


so  near  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  it  vu|rjit 
compromise  the  defences  of  that  place.  It 
now  appears  that  the  suggestion  of  this 
danger  was  first  made  by  General  Hano,  of 
the  French  engineers.— {Ibid.] 
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From  the  following  statement  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  12  out  of  13  Companies,  Rail- 
road Stocks  are  at  a  premium. 

It  will  be  so  in  this  country. 

Pbices  of  Railroad  Shakes,  Nov.  7. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester 

Railway,  jgioo  0    £909  0 

London  andGreenwichRail- 
^way,        .... 
London   and    Birmingham 

Railway,'        ... 
Brighton  Railway,      . 
New  ditto  (Gibbs)      . 
Great  Western  Railway,    . 
London  and  Croydon  Rail. 
North  Midland  Railway,   . 
London  and  Black  well  Rail. 
Northern  and  Eastern, 
London  and  Southampton, 
London  and  Gravesend, 
Hull  and  Selby  Railway, 
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Our  contemplated  Railroad  to  Wheel. 

rag  and  Pittsburg,  says  a  Baltimore  paper, 

will  be  but  a  link  in  the  great  chain  that 

will  hereafter  be  extended  westward  from 

the  waters   of  the  Ohio.    The  following 

article  from  the  Wheeling  Gazette  shows 

that  the  people  of  Ohio  are  already  be- 

ginning  to  regard  Wheeling  as  only   a 

point  on  the  route  between  Baltimore  and 

the  far  west.     The  same  considerations 

which,  during  the  era  of  turnpikes,  led  to 

the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  Road 

••  a  great  central   national  avenue  be- 

tween  the  east  and  west,  are  just  as 

weighty  and  forcible  at  the  present  time 

—nay,  much  more  so— in  favor  of  the 
JUflroad. 


The  Company  of  the  Iron  Railroad  from 
Fans  to  St.  Germain  has  obtained  from  the 
military  authorities  permission  to  occupy 
troops  on  that  undertaking. 

The  survey  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Iron  Railroad  from  Paris  to  Lille  has  been 
confided  by  the  Administration  of  Bridges 
and  Highways  to  M.  Vallee.  The  plan  is 
to  make  a  communication  between  Paris 
and  the  Channel,  at  the  ports  of  Calais 
Boulogne,  and  Dunkirk ;  between  Paris  and 
-Lille,  Pans  and  Belgium,  or  Valenciennes;' 
the  Channel  and  Belgium,  or  between  the 
ports  of  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and 
Valenciennes.— [London  Courier.] 


The  Bhussels  and  Antwerp  Railroad. 
—  This  is,  perhaps,  the  Railroad  of  all  oth- 
ers which  has  been  constructed  at  the  small- 
est expense ;  for  the  intervening  country  is 
almost  a  dead  level ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  amongst  the  most  successful.  For 
|  some  time  it  has  been  completed  from  the 
capital  to  Malines,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  half  way,  and  was  far  advanced 
towards  the  Scheldt,  when  an  order  was  re- 
ceived, forbidding  its  further  progress,  upon 
the  ground  that  approaching,  as  it  woidd, 


Thames  Tuitoel.— We  find  in  the  Lou. 
don  Mechanics'  Magazine,  for  October,  the 
following  article  in  relation  to  this  import, 
ant  work.  We  do  not,  however,  learn  from 
it  the  precise  condition  of  the  work*  nor  the 
prospect  of  its  early  completion,  yet  it  eon. 
tains  other  information  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  performing  the  work,  which  may 
be  of  use  to  our  readers,  therefore  we  give 
it  at  length. 

THAMES  TUNNEL. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  correspondent  of  yours. 
G.  L.  S.,  in  No.  633  of  the  Mechanic*5 
Magazine — a  well-wisher  evidently  to  the 
success  of  this  great  enterprise,  condemn- 
ing with  justice  the  angry  feelings  express* 
ed  by  some  of  your  contributors  against  it, 
as  attributable  to  personal  motives,  gladly 
and  liberally  offers  a  suggestion  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  work  while  in  pro- 
gress. 

He  says,  that  uto  sustain  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  earth,  during  the  exca- 
vation, he  would  drive   18  inches  apart, 
horizontally,  before  the  shield,  and  in  a  line 
with  the  top  of  the  brickwork,  iron  rods,  1 
inch  thick  and  8  feet  long,  and  that  a  sheet 
of  iron  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  should 
then  be  laid  over  every  two  of  the  rods  ; 
thus  he  would  form  over  the  shield  a  cover- 
ing (or  ceiling,)  which  would  be  moved 
forward  when  a  yard  of  tunnel  is  finished." 
Prompted,  as  he  is,  by  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion, it  is  presumed  that  he  will  be  gratified 
by  Learning  what  the  provisions  of  the  en- 
gineer actually  are  for  sustaining  the  pres- 
sure of  the  superincumbent  earth,  while 
the  excavation  is  being  made.    He  should 
first  know,  however,  what  the  scale  of  the 
operation  is. 

The  excavation  made  for  the  Thames 
Tunnel  is  about  38  feet  in  width,  and  22 
feet  6  inches  in  height,  presenting,  there- 
fore, an  opening  exceeding  860  feet.  The 
whole  of  this  excavation,  including  its  two 
sides,  which  may  be  computed  at  400  feet, 
is  secured  by  means  of  a  powerful  appara- 
tus designated  the  shield,  as  is  also  the 
roof  of  it,  which  measures  850  feet.    At 
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full  tide  the  weight  of  both  earth  and  wa- 
ter, which  constitute  the  superin  umbent 
pressure,  is  not  less  than  700  tons.  This 
is  the  portion  that  has  formed  the  subject  of 
your  correspondent's  solicitude. 

The  ceiling  of  the  shield  consists  of  24 
or  26  pieces  of  cast-iron,  denominated  staves, 
closely  adjusted  ;  and  as  they  are  some- 
times made  to  relieve  each  other,  and  there- 
fore subjected  to  an  increased  load,  they  are 
for  greater  strength  made  like  inverted 
troughs  of  cast-iron  ;  their  breadth  is  18 
inches,  the  depth  of  their  sides  7  inches, 
and  their  length  9  feet,  independently  of  a 
tail  of  wrought-iron  which  overlays  the 
brickwork.  The  edges  in  front  are  made 
sharp  for  entering  the  ground,  and  the  ex- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  staves  are  planed  very 
true.  Similar  staves  are  laid  against  the 
sides  of  the  shield,  all  planed  and  equally 
well  adjusted  ;  each  stave  can  be  impelled 
singly  as  sheet  piles  are.  Upon  the  whole 
<  the  shield  may  be  viewed  as  a  coffer-dam, 
which,  instead  of  being  moved  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  is  placed  and  is  impelled 
horizontally.  The  standing  part  of  the 
shield  consists  of  12  parallel  frames,  all  in- 
dependent of  each  other. 

The  front  of  this  vast  excavation  is  pro- 
tected in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the 
sides.     It  is  panelled  all  over  with  small 


boards,  each  of  which  is  3  feet  long  and  6 
inches  wide.  There  are,  therefore,upward8 
of  500  of  these  boards,  technically  called 
polings,  for  covering  the  whole  face  of  the 
excavation.  Every  one  of  these  polings  is 
held  in  place,  and  secured  by  means  of  two 
hand-jacks  or  screws,  abutting  against  the 
frames.  There  are,  therefore,  upwards  of 
one  thousand  of  these  jacks  in  action  for 
securing  the  face  of  the  excavation,  or, 
rather,  for  pressing  against  the  ground  with 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  any  disruption 
of  its  various  strata ;  for  were  the  ground 
to  be  at  all  deranged,  the  pressure  against 
the  sides  and  front  of  the  shield  might  soon 
increase  to  2,500  or  3,000  tons,  independent- 
ly of  that  of  the  superincumbent  pressure. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  every 
successive  side,  which  at  its  full  head  is 
76  feet  above  the  foot  of  the  excavation, 
causes  an  incessant  variation  in  that  pres- 
sure tending  to  strain  the  hard  strata,  and 
to  soften  or  knead  the  intervening  soft  ones ; 
a  fact  quite  unnoticed  by  projectors  of  plans, 
but  which  proved  fatal  to  those  who  at- 
tempted the  drift-way  under  the  Thames  in 
1808.  The  pressure  exerted  against  the 
front  of  the  excavation  by  the  agency  of 
the  shield,  must  therefore  be  uniformly  kept 
at  a  maximum.  The  shield  is  advanced 
only  9  inches  at  a  time,  while  the  brick 
structure  proceeds  simultaneously. 

Your  correspondent,  influenced  as  he  is 
by  the  best  motives,  will  have  great  satis- 
faction in  learning,  that  the  new  shield  is 
now  being  made  without  the  necessity  for 
modifying  any  law  of  hydraulics,  or  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  has  been 
too  much  the  case  with  the  various  projec- 
tors who  have  sought  to  labor  in  the  same 
field  with  the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel. 

Those  who,  without  considering  what 
must  first  be  done  under-ground,  conceive 
flutf  eveiy  diflMHy  would  be  obviated  by 


some  particular  covering  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  river  over  the  tunnel,  such  as  timber 
flooring,  rafts,  planking,  roofing,  plates  of 
metal  of  any  kind,  tarpaulings,  sails,  leath- 
er, &c.,  loaded  over  with  some  great  weight 
or  not  loaded  at  all,  should  further  consider 
that  they  have,  we  are  assured,  upwards  of 
300  competitors  for  the  same  expedient, 
besides  about  90  who,  from  motives  of  cau- 
tion, have  reserved  the  disclosure  of  their 
respective  plans,  until  some  enumeration 
should  previously  be  provided. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  feel  dis- 
posed to  enter  the  List  of  Competitors, were 
first  to  consult  the  report  of  those  miners 
who  directed  the  attempts  that  were  made 
and  carried  on  with  so  much  perseverance, 
between  the  years  1803  and  1808,  with  the 
ultimate  object  of  opening  a  roadway  un- 
der the  Thames  at  Rotherhithe.  These 
were  miners  (Cornishmen),  engineers  in 
that  branch  of  the  art,  and,  consequently, 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task  in  every 
respect ;  they  were  as  sanguine,  too,  as 
any  of  the  projectors  of  this  day ;  and  their 
excavation  was  limited,  in  the  first  place, 
to  a  simple  driftway,  the  height  of  which 
was  only  5  feet,  the  breadth  2  feet  6  inches 
at  the  top,  and  3  feet  at  the  bottom,  form- 
ing, therefore,  an  excavation  that  was  sixty 
times  smaller  than  the  excavation  which 
has  been  made  for  the  Thames  Tunnel. — 
Diminutive,  however,  as  this  hole  was  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  tunnel,  the 
ground  in  the  roof,  though  supported  by 
substantial  planking,  gave  way  once  in  a 
fluid  state,  leaving  an  unsupported  cavity 
over  the  roof  of  the  driftway  ;  still  it  held 
itself  up  ;  but  a  second  accident  of  the 
same  nature  having  occurred  under  a  very 
high  tide,  the  river  broke  the  ground  and 
entered  the  drift.  In  both  cases  it  was  the 
loose  ground  that  forced  its  way  first  into 
the  drift,  and  the  river  afterwards.  The 
miners  succeeded  in  filling  the  hole  and  in 
re-entering  the  drift,  but  the  men  could  not 
continue  the  working ;  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  engineer's  report,  driven  out  of  it 
by  the  frequent  bursts  of  sand  and  of  water, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  quite 
impracticable  to  proceed  farther  ;  so,  after 
having  probed  the  ground  from  underneath 
in  many  places,  he  concluded  and  reported 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  an  excava- 
tion of  any  size  under  the  Thames.  It  nev- 
er entered  the  head  of  this  engineer,  Mr. 
Trevethick,  a  remarkably  ingenious  and 
enterprising  man,  who  conducted  the  ope- 
ration to  its  final  abandonment,  that  any 
covering,  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  would  prevent  the  river  filling  his 
drift  or  a  tunnel,  at  every  tide,  any  more 
tfran  it  does  the  wells  situated  at  many  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river. 

But  he  resorted  to  one  expedient  which 
he  conceived  would  answer  the  emergency 
—one  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrates  the 
intrepidity  of  this  engineer.  That  is,  in 
order  to  clear  or  pass  through  the  place 
which  had  been  filled  up  in  closing  the 
hole  made  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river, 
he  reduced  the  height  of  his  drift  from  5 
feet  to  3  feet.  The  men  and  the  engineers, 
too,  had  therefore  to  work  on  their  knees. 
Awful  enough  for  such  a  task  !  Thus  re- 
duced, the  area  of  the  excavation  of  this 


drift  hardly  exceeded  $e  one  hundredth 
part  of  that  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  under 
corresponding  circumstances. 

Any  one,,  can  form  an  idea  of  a  hole 
three  feet  square  by  looking  a,t  some  garret 
window ;  but  not  so  easily  of  a  hole  of  a 
greater  sectional  area — for  example,  than 
the  old  House  of  Commons  was. 

It  is  no  absurdity,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have 
succeeded  in  cutting  out  a  hole  of  larger 
area  than  that  hall,  under  a  head  of  water 
as  high  as  the  Custom-house.  The  en- 
gineer who  has  made  it  never,  however, 
professed  being  a  miner,  and  never  exclu- 
ded miners,  or  any  person  interested  profes- 
sionally, from  a  sight  of  his  works. 

Let  us  farther  notice  here  what  Mr.  Vazie 
said,  who  was  not  only  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Treveithick,but  the  directing  engineer, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  first  392  feet  of  that 
drift.  In  his  letter,  by  way  of  appeal,  to 
the  proprietors,  dated  the  7th  of  December, 
1807,  relying,  as  he  somewhat  emphatical- 
ly assumed  it,  "  on  his  professional  informa- 
tion in  the  art  of  mining,"  he  stated,  "  /  am 
'old  to  say,  that  the  only  material  difficulties 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  have  arisen 
from  not  having  had  the  50  horse  steant^h- 
gine,"  which  had  actually  been  purchased 
at  his  suggestion,  and  for  which  a  14 -horse 
power  had  been  substituted.  He  then  ad- 
verts to  "  such  an  enterprise  as  that  of  work- 
ing underneath  a  river  so  deep  and  so  rapid 
as  the  Thames  ;"  and  boasts  of  having, 
nevertheless,  {l succeeded  in  defiance  of  diffi- 
culties pronounced  insurmountable  by  several 
engineers."  In  another  part  of  his  letter  he 
adds,  "  I  have  been  repeatedly,  laboriously 
employed  through  Ihe  night,  without  taking 
any  refreshment ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  me  to  remain  40  hours  without 
rest ;  and  for  upwards  of  four  years  and  a 

half  l  DID  NOT  8LEEP  ONE  NIGHT  FROM  THE 

works — /  am  proud  to  state  this,  &c." 

And  all  these  arguments  were  from  prac- 
tical miners,  who  had  but  one  miner  and 
one  carpenter,  to  direct  for  making  a  shaft, 
begun  on  a  diameter  of  1 1  feet  and  com- 
pleted at  8  feet ;  then  carrying  a  driftway  5 
feet  in  height,  wherein  not  a  single  brick 
had  been  used. 

Well  may  it  be  said,  in  respect  to  these 
great  efforts  towards  making  "  convenient 
carriage-ways"  quite  water-proof 

11  Parturient  money  nateitur  ridicuhu  mm .'" 

And  now  not  a  vestage  can  be  traced  of 
these  vast  labors. 

But  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  there  is  to 
be  seen  that  which  demonstrates  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Brunei ;  and 
knowing  that  it  has  withstood  the  shock 
of  two  irruptions  of  the  river,  we  have  a 
sufficient  security  of  the  strength  of  the 
structure  to  assure  us,  that  when  comple- 
ted it  will  endure— -a  lasting  monument  to 
national  enterprise  and  zeal  in  promoting 
practical  science.  We  may  at  this  period 
repeat  what  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  of  it  in  1829,  viz.  "  There  is 
no  work  upon  which  the  public  interest  of 
foreign  nations  has  been  more  excited  than 
it  has  been  upon  this  tunnel ;"  and  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  interest  felt  in  our  own 
country,  we  may  refer  your  readers  to  the 
transactions  in  the  fymae  of  kqrds,  ft)  tya 
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2d  of  July,  1830,  or  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  24th  of  August  last. 

The  reportsof  the  former  attempts  and  pro- 
ceedings were  published  in  1809  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  when  they  made 
a  public  appeal  for  plans,  offering  a  liberal 
reward  for  that  which  should  be  adopted. 
Fifty-three  plans  were  obtained  upon,  this 
appeal.  The  practical  and  scientific  men, 
to  whom  they  were  referred  for  examination, 
concurred  in  opinion  that  none  would  an- 
swer for  effecting  the  object  on  a  proper 
scale.  All  farther  attempt  was.  in  conse- 
quence given  up  by  the  Company.  A  sub- 
sequent one,  by  working  from  above  the 
river,  proved  equally  unsuccessful. 

Had  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
No.  605,  been  as  solicitous  for  correctness 
as  he  is  familiar  with  censure,  he  would 
not  have  felt  himself  called  on  to  reprobate 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  having  grant- 
ed 250,000/.  for  the  completion  of  an  enter- 
prise, as  far  completed  as  it  h,  which  had 
^received  the  fullest  and  most  unequivocal 
approbation  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters, 
more  particularly  when  he  had  made  him- 
self familiar  with  those  facts  and  circum- 
stances already  stated,  but  which  is  attempt- 
ed to  be  denied  by  your  correspondent.    Nor 
is  it  other  than  natural  that  the  late  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Althorp,  should 
have  been  influenced  in  his  decision  by  such 
sentiments  as  thoae  publicly  expressed  by 
hi*  Grace ;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  the  no- 
velty of  the  work,  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  such  a  work  was 
liable,  tended  to  increase  the  expense  of  this 
great  undertaking,  yet  that  the  work  itself 
had  cost  only  120,000/. ;"  that  is,  at  the 
period  alluded  to  by  his  Grace,  viz.  the  1 1  th 
of  June,  1828,  which  included,  however,  the 
expense  of  the  first  eruption  and  part  of  that 
of  the  second.     But  up  to  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  when  the  works  were  en- 
tirely suspended  and  were  closed,  the  cost 
of  the  works  of  the  tunnel,,  including  the 
shield,  the  steam-engine,  and  a  powerful 
pumping-apparatus,   was  not  more  than 
126,740/.,  including  both  accidents,  instead 
of  240,000/.,  as  your  correspondent  asserts 
it.     Adverting  farther  to  the  benefit  which 
will  result  from  the  work  by  uniting  popu- 
lous districts,  his  Grace  added,  that  "  men 
cannot  but  see  the  great  political,  military,  and 
commercial  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from 
the  example  of  such  a  work,  in  this  and  in 
other  countries ;  that  the  accidents  which  have 
occurred  have  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise,  and  the  genius  and  the  ability 
of  the  engineer  who  has  conducted  it ;  they 
have  also  proved  this,  that  the  work  of  itself  is 
excellent,"  &c.  J 

This  same  correspondent  remarks,  that 
if  the  engineer  had  gone  deeper  with  his 
tunnel,  he  would  have  avoided  all  difficul 
ties  and  accidents.  Now  were  he  to  refer 
to  the  reports  of  those  engineers  already  al- 
luded to,  who  operated  between  the  years 
1803  and  1808,  he  would  find  that  they 
could  not  venture  lower  than  76  feet— 
which  feet  he  will  find  to  be  confirmed  by 
well-sinkers,  who  have  opened  wells  near 
the  river  on  the  south  tide  \  and  further,  he 
may  be  informed,  that  tminent  geologists 


have  warned  Mr.  Brunei  of  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  50  feet  bed  of  blowing  sand  ex- 
isting below  that  depth,  and  that  they  re- 
commended him  to  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  river  as,  perhaps,  the  enemy  least  to 
be  dreaded. 

Notwithstanding  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the 
utility  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  nation- 
al honor  which  is  attached  to  its  completion, 
and  notwithstanding  the  confidence  which 
even  the  most  disastrous  accidents  have  in- 
spired in  the  plan,  by  which  one  half,  or 
nearly,  of  the  undertaking  has  been  realised 
and  carried  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  river, 
another  correspondent  or  contributor  of  yours 
in  No.  626,  subscribing  himself  Fanqui,  ex- 
cited evidently  by  some  grievous  disap- 
pointment, protests  against  the  enterprise, 
premising  with  an  euLogical  preface  on  the 
present  member  for  Berkshire  for  his  manly 
exposure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
pretended  manoeuvres  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  in  obtaining  270,000l.from 
the  Government.    This  critic  unhesitatingly 
affirms,  that  the   work,  "  if  ever  finished, 
will  only  be  a  monument  of  folly  and  absurdi- 
ty, because  no  vehicles  of  any  description  will 
ever  use  it  as  a  means  of  transit"    And  he 
concludes  by  asking,  "  who  were  the  three 
most  eminent  engineers  who  had  examined  the 
plans  of  that  scientific  engineer,  Mr.  Brunei?" 

The  charge  of  folly  and  stupidity  cer- 
tainly possesses  some  novelty  to  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  value  the  benefit  of 
good  communications  across  a  large  navi- 
gable river,  as  the  Thames  is  all  the  way 
from  London  Bridge  to  its  mouth,  where 
a  permanent  land  communication  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained.  But  to  his  question. 
It  may  be  replied,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  the  first  eminent  engineer  who, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1820,  had  examin- 
ed the  plan,  and  who  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  continued  to  manifest  great  in- 
terest in  its  application.  The  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  may  be  considered  the  second  who 
expressed  himself  most  favorable  to  the 
plan,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  name 
of  Wollaston  stands  the  first  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  most  prominent,  not  only  in  the 
list  of  subscribers,  but  of  proprietors  to  this 
day.  In  Mr.  Donkin  may  be  found  the 
third,  a  gentleman  who,  from  his  practical 
knowledge  of  machinery,  was  fully  compe- 
tent to  judge  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
shield  after  he  had  examined  it. 

I  cannot  but  give  a  specific  denial  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  speculation  was  one  of 
those  which  take  their  date  from  the  event- 
ful years  of  1825  and  1826,  because  the  fir3t 
meeting,  convened  by  the  friends  of  the  en- 
terprise for  organizing  a  company,  took 
place  in  December,  1823,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions were  made  up  at  a  General  Meeting 
in  February,  1824.  Should  your  corres- 
pondent not  be  satisfied  with  the  testimonies 
already  adduced,  we  may  refer  him  to  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times,  at  that  period 
conducted  by  the  present  member  for  Berk- 
shire. The  article  in  question  is  dated  4th 
July,  1828;  consequently,  after  the  two 
eruptions  of  the  river.  It  is  therein  said, 
that  "  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  an  underta- 
king of  th«  highest  national  importance  and 
credit,  and  such  as  ought  to  meet  with  the 


most  ample  public  support  in  extricating  it 
from  its  difficulties,  and  rendering  it  a  proud 
monument  of  national  utility  and  honor." 
We  may  conclude,  by  informing  your 
numerous  readers  and  the  public,  that  this 
national  undertaking  is  in  progress  towards 
that  anticipated  achievement ;  and  we  may, 
on  the  best  authority,  add,  that  the  front  of 
the  excavation  has  been  worked  and  ad- 
vanced several  feet,  and  the  ceiling  of  it 
raised  in  equal  proportion ;  the  whole  having 
been  done  with  perfect  safety ;  and,  more- 
over, that  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  shield 
has  been  removed,  and  some  portion  of  the 
new  one  has  been  put  up.  J. 

For  the  Railroad  Journal.  # 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  SOLU- 
BLE GLASS. 

Translated  from  "  Trahe  de  Chimlc  appllqnee  mux  Art*, 
par  Mr.  D  urn  at,"  by  Jamkm  Rkrwicx,  L.  L.  D.t  Prof,  of 
Nat.  Exp.  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  In  Colombia  Col- 
lege,  New- York. 

Soluble  glass  is  a  simple  silicate  of  po- 
tassa  or  soda,  which  unites  perfect  solubil- 
ity in  boiling  water  to  some  of  the  general 
properties  of  common  glass  :  besides,  al- 
though the  uses  to  which  soluble  glass  is 
applied  are  very  different  from  those  of 
common  glass,  the  study  of  it  will  furnish 
such  exact  and  close  analogies  to  other  de- 
scriptions of  glassj^hat  we  are  compelled  to 
nclude  it  in  the  groupe  of  chemical  com- 
pounds which  they  form. 

The  discovery  of  soluble  glass  and  of  ha 
uses,  is  due  to  a  distinguished  German 
chemist,  from  whom  we  derive  all  we  have 
to  say  in  relation  to  it.  This  glass,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  liquid  which 
may  bo  applied  to  cloth  or  wood,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  incombustible. 
In  fact,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  in 
w^ich  it  is  dissolved,  a  layer  of  a  substance 
capable  of  fusing  when  healed,  is  deposited 
on  these  bodies,  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  contact  of  air  neces- 
sary for  their  combustion. 

Preparation. — Soluble  glass  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  pure  silea,  obtained  by 
precipitation,  in  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potassa ;  but,  this  process  being  both  incon- 
venient and  costly,  cannot  be  practised 
upon  a  large  scale. 

When  sand  and  carbonate  of  potassa  axe 
heated  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  never 
wholly  driven  off,  except  when  the  sand  is 
in  excess ;  but  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  may  be  expelled  by  adding  powdered 
charcoal  to  the  mixture,  in  such  proportion 
that  the  carbonic  acid  of  that  part  of  the  car- 
bonate which  is  not  decomposed  may  meet 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbon  to  convert 
it  into  carbonic  oxide.  In  this  way  the  silica 
first  forms  a  silicate  in  the  proportions  con- 
tained in  common  glass,  and  drives  off  the 
appropriate  equivalent   of  carbonic   acid ; 
then,  at  a  high  heat  the  rest  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon, 
the  carbonic  oxide  escapes,  and  the  potassa 
thus  freed,  either  sublimes,  or  combines  with 
the  glass  already  formed. 

In  order  to  obtain  soluble  glass  of  good 
and  uniform  quality,  certain  precautions  axe 
necessary.  The  carbonate  of  potassa  em- 
ployed, m.ust  be  purified*  If  it  contain  much 
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chloride  of  potassium,  the  product  will  not  be 
entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  a  glutinous 
residuum  will  be  left.  In  addition,  the  glass 
will  be  liable  to  effloresce.  Sulphate  of  po- 
tassa  does  not  produce  any  bad  effect,  be- 
cause it  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon,  when 
the  matter  continues  sufficiently  long  in 
fusion,  but  without  this  precaution  the  glass 
will  contain  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which 
also  has  a  tendency  to  effloresence. 

The  sand  must  be  pure,  or  at  any  rate 
must  not  contain  any  notable  proportion  of 
lime  or  alumina,  for  these  earths  render  a 
part  of  the  glass  insoluble.  A  small  portion 
of  oxide  of  iron  has  no  influence  on  the 
qualities  of  the  glass. 

The  sand  and  carbonate  of  potassa  (pearl- 
ash)  are  taken  in  the  proportion  of  two  of 
the  latter  to  three  of  the  former,  and  to  10 
parts  of  pearlash  and  15  of  sand,  4  parts  of 
charcoal  are  added  ;  a  less  portion  of  char- 
coal must  not  be  taken ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  form  of  potash  employed  be  not  suffi- 
ciently pure,  a  larger  proportion  of  char- 
coal may  be  advantageously  employed. 
This  substance  accelerates  the  fusion  of 
the  glass,  and  separates  from  it  all  the  car- 
bonic acid,  of  which  there  would  other- 
wise remain  a  small  quantity,  which  would 
have  an  injurious  effect. 

In  other  respects,  the  same  precautions 
that  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
common  glass,  are  to  be  observed.  The 
materials  must  be  first  well  mixed,  then 
fritted,  and  finally  melted  in  a  glass  pot, 
until  the  mass  becomes  liquid  and  homo- 
geneous. The  melted  matter  is  taken  out 
of  the  pot  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  the  pot  is 
then  filled  with  fresh/W/. 

Thirty  pounds  of  pearlash,  45  of  sand, 
and  12  lbs.  of  powdered  charcoal  may  be 
taken  for  a  charge  ;  with  this  quantity  the 
heat  must  be  continued  for  5  or  6  hours. 

The  crude  glass  thus  obtained  is  usually 
full  of  air  bubbles ;  it  is  as  hard  as  common 
glass,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  and  trans- 
parent* at  the  edges ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
color  approaching  to  whiteness,  and  at 
others  is  yellowish  or  reddish ;  these  are 
indications  that  the  quantity  of  charcoal  has 
not  been  sufficient. 

If  it  be  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the 
air,  it  undergoes  slight  changes,  which 
rather  tend  to  improve,  than  injure  its  qual- 
ities. It  attracts  a  little  moisture  from  the  air 
which  slowly  penetrates  its  mass,  without 
changing  its  aggregation  or  its  appearance; 
it  merely  cracks,  and  a  slight  effloresence 
appears  at  its  surface.  If  it  be  exposed  to 
heat,  after  it  have  undergone  this  change, 
it  swells  up,  owing  to  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  matter  it  has  absorbed. 

In  order  to  prepare  it  for  solution  iif  boil- 
ing water,  it  must  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
stampers ;  if  this  were  not  done,  it  would 
dissolve  too  slowly.  One  part  of  glass 
requires  from  4  to  6  of  water  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

The  water  is  first  heated  to  ebullition  in 
an  open  boiler,  the  powdered  glass  is  then 
added  by  degrees,  and  must  be  continually 
stirred,  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the 
bottom.  The  ebullition  must  be  continued 
three  or  four  hours,  until  no  more  glass  is 
dissolved :  the  liquor  will  then  have  acqui- 
red the  proper  degree^f  concentration.  If  the 


ebullition  be  checked  before  this  state  is  at- 
tained, carbonic  acid  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
potassa  from  the  air,  which  will  produce  an 
injurious  effect ;  for  the  same  reason,  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  must  not  be  em- 
ployed, for  during  the  long  evaporation 
which  will  then  become  necessary,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  water  will  readily  com- 
bine with  the  potassa,  and  cause  a  precipi- 
tation of  the  silica. 

When  the  liquor  becomes  too  thick,  be- 
fore the  whole  of  the  glass  is  dissolved, 
boiling  water  must  be  added. 

When  the  solution  has  acquired  the  con- 
sistence of  syrop,  and  a  density  of  1.24  to 
1.25,  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated  and  fit 
for  use.  It  is  then  permitted  to  rest,  in  order 
that  the  insoluble  parts  may  be  deposited ; 
while  it  is  cooling,  a  coriaceous  pellicle 
forms  upon  the  surface,  which  after  a  time 
disappears  of  itself,  or  may  be  redissolved 
by  depressing  it  in  the  liquor.  This  pelli- 
cle begins  to  appear  during  the  ebullition, 
as  the  liquor  approaches  a  state  of  concen- 
tration, and  may  even  serve  to  indicate  this 
state. 

When  the  crude  glass  is  of  a  proper  com- 
position, contains  but  few  saline  impurities, 
and  no  sulphuret  of  potassium,  it  may  be 
treated  in  the  way  we  have  described.  But 
if  it  contain  any  notable  proportion  of  these 
substances,  they  must  be  separated  before 
it  is  dissolved  ;  this  separation  may  be  ef- 
fected in  the  following  manner.  The  powder- 
ed glass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  during  which  time  it 
must  be  frequently  stirred ;  if  it  run  into 
lumps,  which  will  happen  in  moist  weather, 
they  must  be  broken  up.  The  glass,  as  we 
have  stated,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  the  foreign  substances  either  separate 
or  effloresce.  It  then  becomes  easy  to  re- 
move them  from  the  glass.  It  is  sprinkled 
with  water,  and  frequently  stirred.  At  the 
end  of  three  hours  the  liquor  is  removed,  it 
will  then  contain  a  part  of  all  the  saline  im- 
purities, and  a  little  of  the  silicate  of  potas- 
sa ;  the  powder  is  again  to  be  washed 
with  fresh  water.  Soluble  glass  thus  treat- 
ed, readily  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  solution  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

As  soluble  glass  is  employed  in  the  liquid 
form  alone,  it  is  kept  in  this  state  for  use. 
To  preserve  it,  no  particular  care  is  neces- 
sary, as  even  after  a  long  space  of  time  it 
undergoes  no  perceptible  change,  if  the  so- 
lution have  been  properly  prepared.  The 
only  precaution  is  not  to  allow  air  too  free 
an  access  to  it. 

A  similar  product  may  be  obtained  by 
using  a  carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  one  of 
potassa.  In  this  case;  two  parts  of  the  soda 
of  the  shops  is  required  for  one  of  silica. 
This  glass  has  the  same  properties  as  the 
other,  but  is  more  valuable  in  its  uses.  The 
solutions  of  these  two  kinds  of  glass  may 
be  mixed  in  any  proportion  whatever,  and 
this  mixture  is  more  serviceable  in  some 
cases,  than  either  of  them  separately. 

Properties. — Soluble  glass  forms  a  vis- 
cid solution,  which  when  concentrated  be- 
comes turbid  and  opalescent  ;  it  has  an  al- 
kaline taste  and  reaction.  The  solution 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water.  When 
the  density  of  the  solution  is  1.25,  it  con- 
tains nearly  28  per  cent,  of  glass  ;  if  the 


concentration  be  carried  beyond  this  point, 
it  becomes  so  viscid  that  it  may  be  drawn 
out  in  threads  like  molten  glass.  Finally 
the  liquor  passes  to  the  state  of  a  vitrous 
mass,  whose  fracture  is  conchoidal ;  it  then 
resembles  common  glass,  except  in  hard* 
ness.  When  the  solution  is  applied  to 
other  bodies,  it  dries  rapidly  at  common 
temperatures,  and  forms  a  coat  like  a  var- 
nish. 

Soluble  glass  when  dried,  does  not  un- 
dergo any  perceptible  change  when  expo- 
sed to  the  air,  and  attracts  from  it  neither 
moisture  nor  carbonic  acid  ;  neither  has  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  any  well 
marked  action  on  the  concentrated  solution; 
but  when  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  pass- 
ed through  the  solution,  the  glass  is  decom- 
posed, and  hydrate  of  silica  deposited.  But 
a  weak  solution  becomes  turbid  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  is  after  a  time  de- 
composed wholly.  When  the  glass  is  im- 
pure, an  effloresence  is  formed  after  a  while, 
which  may  be  produced  either  by  the  car- 
bonate and  hyposulphite  of  potassa,  or  by 
chloride  of  potassium. 

Soluble  glass  dissolves  gradually  without 
residuum  in  boiling  water ;  but  in  cold  wa- 
ter the  solution  is  so  slow  as  to  have  led  to 
a  belief  that  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all.  It 
however  never  becomes  entirely  insoluble! 
except  when  it  contains  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  silica,  or  when  it  is  mixed  with 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  earths,  metallic 
oxidcs,&c.  with  which  double  or  triple  salts 
are  formed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common 
glasses. 

Soluble  glass  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
action  of  heat,  swells  and  cracks  at  first, 
and  melts  with  difficulty.  It  then  loses 
about  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  there- 
fore contains,  even  when  solid,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water,  which  it  does  not 
lose  when  simply  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Alcohol  precipitates  it  unaltered  from  its 
solution  in  water.  When  the  solution  is 
concentrated,  but  little  alcohol  is  required 
for  precipitation,  and  it  need  not  be  highly 
rectified.  Pure  soluble  glass  may  there- 
fore be  easily  obtained  from  an  impure  solu- 
tion by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
being  added,  the  gelatinous  precipitate  is 
permitted  to  settle  ;  the  supernatant  liquor 
is  decanted,  the  precipitate  collected,  rapid- 
ly stirred  after  the  addition  of  a  little  cold 
water,  and  subjected  to  pressure.  In  truth, 
however,  this  process  is  attended  with  some 
loss,  for  even  cold  water  will  rapidly  dissolve 
the  precipitated  glass,  in  consequence  of  its 
minute  division. 

The  acids  decompose  the  solution  of  glass. 
Theysalso  act  upon  it  when  solid,  separat- 
ing the  silica  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Uses. — The  properties  of  soluble  glass 
fit  it  for  numerous  and  varied  applica- 
tions. It  has  been  used  m  the  theatre  of 
Munich  as  a  means  of  safety  from  fire. 

All  sorts  of  vegetable  matter,  wood,  cot- 
ton, hemp,  linen,  paper,  &c.  are,  as  is  well 
known,  combustible ;  but  in  order  that  they 
shall  burn,  two  conditions  are  requisite,  an 
elevated  temperature,  and  free  contact  of 
air,  to  furnish  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their 
transformation  into  water  and  carbonic 
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acid.     When  once  set  on  fire,  their  own 
combustion  develops  the  heat  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  chemical  action,  provided  thej 
be  in  contact  with  air.     If  deprived  of  such 
contact,  and  made  red  hot,  they  will,  it  is 
true,  yield  inflammable  volatile  products, 
but  the  carbon  which  is  left  will  not  burn, 
as  it  is  deprived  of  air,  and  thus  the  com- 
bustion will  stop  of  itself.     Such  is  the  part 
which  all  the  fixed  fusible  salts  are  capable 
of  performing,  if  they  be  in  addition  com- 
posed of  substances  incapable  of  yielding 
their  oxygen  at  a  low  red  heat,  to  either 
carbon  or  hydrogen.     These  salts  melt  as 
the  vegetable  matter  becomes  heated ;  they 
form  upon  it  a  coat  impenetrable  to  the  air, 
and  either  prevent  altogether,  or  limit  its 
combustion.     The  phosphate  and  borate  of 
ammonia  have  such  a  character,  but  they 
are  so  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  as  to  be 
liable  to  objections  which  cannot  be  urged 
against  soluble  glass. 

Although  soluble  glass  is  of  itself  a  good 
perservative  from  fire,  it  fulfills  the  object 
better  when  it  is  mixed  with  another  incom- 
bustible body  in  powder.     In  this  case  the 
solution  of  glass  acts  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  oil  of  painters.     The  several  coats 
have  more  body,  become  more  solid,  and 
more  durable,  and  if  the  substance  which 
is  added  be  of  proper  quality,  coagulate 
by  the  action  of  fire  into  a  strongly  adhe- 
sive crust.     Clay,  whiting,  calcined  bones, 
powdered  glass,  &c.  may  all  be  employed 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  say 
with  certainty  which  of  them  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.     A  mixture  of  clay  and  whiting, 
appears  to  be  better  than  either  used  sepa- 
rately.    Calcined  bones  form  with  soluble 
glass  a  very   solid    and    adhesive    mass. 
Litharge,  which,  with  the  glass,  makes  an 
easily  fusible  mixture,  does  not  give  a  pro- 
duct fitted  for  coating  wood,  as  the  mixture 
contracts  in  drying ;  it  therefore  cracks,  and 
is  easily  separated.     Flint  glass,  and  crude 
soluble  glass,  are  excellent  additions.     The 
latter  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  after  it 
is  pulverized,  in  order  to  attract  moisture. — 
If  it  be  mixed  with  the  solution,  and  be  then 
applied  to  any  body  whatever,  it  in  a  short 
time  forms  a  coating  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
if  the  glass  be  of  good  quality,  is  unaltera- 
ble by  exposure,  and  resists  fire  admirably. 

The  scoriae  of  iron  and  lead,  felspar,  fluor, 
may  all  be  employed  with  soluble  glass  ; 
but  experience  alone  can  decide  which  of 
these  substances  is  best,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion they  are  to  be  employed.  We 
should  advise  that  the  first  coal  should  al- 
ways be  a  simple  solution  of  the  glass  ;  and 
that  a  similar  solution  be  applied  over  coats 
composed  of  its  mixture  with  other  substan- 
ces, particularly  when  such  a  coat  is  un- 
even, and  rough. 

The  last  named  substances  form  a  solid 
and  durable  coating,  which  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not 
involve  any  great  expense,  and  is  readily 
applied.  But  in  order  that  it  may  not  fail, 
particular  care  is  to  be  taken  both  in  pre- 
paring and  employing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  wood  and  other  bodies 
with  it,  the  solution  must  be  made  of  a 
pure  glass,  for  otherwise  it  would  effloresce 
and  finally  fall  off.  However,  a  small  de- 
cree of  impunity  is  not  injurious,  although 


after  a  few  days  a  slight  efflorenscence  will 
appear ;  this  may  be  washed  off  by  water, 
and  will  not  show  itself  a  second  time. — 
When  a  durable  covering  is  to  be  applied 
to  wood,  too  strong  a  solution  must  not  be 
employed  at  first,  for  in  this  case  it  will  not 
be  absorbed,  will  not  displace  the  air  from 
the  pores,  and  in  consequence  will  not  adhere 
strongly.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the 
brush  several  times  over  the  same  place, 
and  not  to  spread  the  coating  too  lightly. 
For  the  last  coats  a  more  concentrated  so- 
lution may  be  employed,  still  it  must  not  be 
too  thick,  and  must  be  spread  as  evenly  as 
possible.     Each  coat  must  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  another  is  applied ;  and  this  will 
take  in  warm  and  dry  weather  at  least  24 
hours.     After  2  hours  the  coat  appears  to 
be  dry,  but  is.  still  in  a  state  to  be  softened 
by  laying  on  another.      The  same  incon- 
venience  will  then    arise,  which  occurs 
when  a  thick  coat  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  applied  ;  the  coast  will  crack,  and 
does  not  adhere.     This  however  is  only 
the  case  when  potassa  is  the  base  of  the 
glass,  for  that  formed  from  soda  does  not  ap- 
pear to  crack. 

In  applying  soluble  glass  to  the  wood- 
work of  the  theatre  at  Munich,  10  per  cent, 
of  yellow  clay  {ochre  ?)  was  added.  After 
six  months,  the  coat  had  suffered  but  little 
change  ;  it  was  damaged  only  in  a  few 
places,  where  it  had  need  of  some  repair. 
This  arose  from  a  short  time  only  having 
been  allowed  for  the  preparation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  glass,  and  they  were  therefore 
done  without  proper  attention. 

When  this  mode  is  employed  for  preserv- 
ing a  theatre  from  fire,  it  is  not  enough  to 
cover  the  woodwork,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
preserve  the  scenery,  which  is  still  more 
exposed  to  danger.  None  of  the  methods 
yet  proposed  for  this  purpose  appears  as  ad- 
vantageous as  soluble  glass,  for  it  does  not 
act  on  vegetable  matter,  and  completely 
fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  thread ;  it 
fixes  itself  in  the  web,  in  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  be  separated,  and  increases  the 
durability  of  the  fabric.  The  firmness 
which  it  gives  to  stuffs  does  not  injure 
them  for  use  as  curtains,  because  it  does 
not  prevent  them  from  being  easily  rolled. 
So  far  as  the  painting  of  scenes  is  concerned, 
the  glass  forms  a  good  ground  for  the 
colors.  To  prevent  the  changes  which 
some  colors,  Prussian  blue  and  lake  for 
instance,  might  undergo  from  the  alkaline 
matter,  it  will  be  necessary  before  painting 
to  apply  a  coat  of  alum,  and  then  one  of 
whiting. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  applying 
soluble  glass  to  cloths,  still  this  operation 
is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first  be  imagin- 
ed. It  is  not  sufficient  to  coat  or  dip  them 
in  the  solution;  they  still  require  after  this 
operation  to  be  subjected  to  pressure.  This 
object  might  perhaps  be  best  attained  by 
passing  them  between  rollers  plunged  in  the 
solution.  When  a  cloth  which  is  only 
coated  with  soluble  glass,  is  put  into  the 
fire,  it  will  remain  incandescent  after  it  is 
taken  out.  This  is  not  the  case  when  it 
has  been  properly  impregnated  with  the  so- 
lution. A  still  better  purpose  is  answered 
in  this  case,  when  litharge  has  been  added 
to  the  solution,    Tfa  stuff  in  drying  yields 


to  the  shrinking  of  the  mixture,  and  becomes 
inseparable  from  it,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  happens  when  it  is  applied  to  wood. 
A  single  part  of  litharge  in  fine  powder 
is  sufficient  for  14  parts  of  concentrated 
liquor. 

Soluble  glass  is  capable  of  many  other 
applications,  and  particularly  as  a  cement ; 
for  this  use  it  is  superior  to  all  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  employed,  for  uniting 
broken  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

It  may  be  used  in  place  of  glue  or  isin- 
glass in  applying  colors,  although  when 
employed  by  itself)  it  does  not  make  a  var- 
nish which  will  preserve  its  transparency 
when  in  contact  with  air. 


Extraordinary    Invention    of    M. 
Sudre. — On  Wednesday  evening,  M.  Su- 
dre  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Mechanics9 
Institution,  Liverpool,  upon  his  system  of 
universal  musical  language.     The  lecture 
room  was  crowded  to  excess.    In  order  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  collision,  the  pupil 
was  placed  in  the  apparatus  room  of  the 
Institution,  and  the  door  closed.    A  short 
phrase  or  sentence,  in  English  or  French, 
was  then  successively  written  by  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  different  parte  of 
the  room,  and  placed  on  the  lecture  table, 
so  as  to  be  seen  by  the  lecturer,  and  him 
only.     M.  Sudre  having  tuned  his  instru- 
ment, a  fine  toned  violin,  drew  his  bow 
sharply  across  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  chord, 
the  signal  of   commencement,  and  then 
played,  as  it  were,  the  sentence  before  him 
on  the  violin.     This  was  no  sooner  doae 
than  the  pupil  brought  from  the  adjoining 
room  a  black  board,  and  M.  Sudre  having 
written  in  chalk  upon  the  black  diagram 
board  of  the  Institution  the  sentence  com- 
municated, the  boards  were  compered,  and 
found  to  correspond.     As  M.  Sudre  keeps 
the  method  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  make 
this  communication  a  secret,  under  the  ex* 
pectation  of  Government  patronage,  we 
can  only  speculate  upon  it.    The  sounds 
upon  the  violin  seemed  to  be  comprised 
within  a  sdale  of  two  octaves,  and  one 
sound  appeared  to  be  longer  sustained  than 
another.  .  Though  in  this  manner  a  musi- 
cal alphabet  might  be  composed,  this  can- 
not be  the  only  means  by  which  the  sen- 
tence was  conveyed,  as  we  perceived  (es- 
pecially in  the  French)  that  the  number  of 
sounds  were  not  equal  to  the  number  of  let- 
ters.   From  this  we  are  led  to  imagine  that 
the  system  of  M.  Sudre  must  be  a  species 
of  musical  stenography,  in  which  the  vow- 
els are  occasionally  omitted,  and  a  simple 
sound  used  for  a  whole  syllable  or  word. — 
[Liverpool  Mercury. J 

The  President  has  recognized  Paul  Joakim 
Figueira  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portugal  for  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  the  ports  of  Connecticut,  of  New 
York,  and  of  East  Jersey.  He  has  also  recognized 
D  ego  Chalaron  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portugal  for  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  nnd  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Weather  is  peculiar  for  the  season.  It 
has  been  mild  and  open,  with  a  strong  North  East 
wind,  blowing  for  two  days.  Last  night  it  blew  a 
^ale.  The  zinc  c  wering  of  the  new  building  on 
the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets,  was,  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  stripped  from  the  roof  and  seat, 
tared  about  the  streets. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Suspension  Bridge  at  Fribourg. — The 
following  account  of  the  bridge  at  Fribourg, 
in  Switzerland,  was  recently  communicated 
to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Arago : 

Fribourg  is  built  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Sarmi.    This  little  river  has  very 
steep  banks  on  both  sides.    Their  height 
above  the  bed  is  about  200  feet  (French). 
Travellers,  in  going  from  Berne  to  Fri- 
bourg, were  obliged  to  descend  a  hill  of  200 
feet,  in  order  to  reach  a  little  wooden  bridge 
thrown  over  the  river,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards to  ascend  another  hill  of  the  same 
height,  in  order  to  reach  the  middle  of  the 
town.  The  passage  through  Fribourg,  there- 
fore,  in  a  carriage,  took  up  nearly  an  hour. 
These  delays  and  difficulties  seemed  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  its  position,  when  some 
enterprising  individuals  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  executing  a  suspension  bridge 
which  might  unite  the  summits  of  the  two 
high  hills,  between  which  the  Sarmi  flows. 
The  bridge  was  to  pass  over  a  great  part  of 
the  town.      The  project  seemed  perfectly 
Utopian ;  nevertheless,  the  zeal  oithe  citi- 
zens and  magistrates  induced  them  to  sub- 
mit the  project  to  the  attention  of  engineers 
in  every  country.    The  Cantonal  Govern- 
ment gave  the  preference  to  the  plan  of  M. 
Challey,  of  Lyons,  and  it  bas  been  executed 
under  his  immediate  direction.    The  gates, 
by  which  we  enter  the  bridge,  are  of  tht 
Doric  order,  and  sixty  feet  high ;  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  arch  is  thirteen  metres,  the  open, 
ing  six  metres ;  the  breadth  of  the  masonsy 
fourteen  metres,  its  thickness  six  metres. 
Although  immense  blocks  of  hard  limestone 
rock  from  the  Jura  have  alone  been  used,  it 
has  been  deemed  necessary  to  unite  them  by 
strong  metalliccramps ;  25,060  kilogrammes 
of  iron  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  of  the  Sarmi,  at  the  spot 
where  the  bridge  has  been  made,  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  interior  faces  of  the 
gates  thus  raised  upon  both  sides,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  is 
8171  feet  (French).    It  will  easily  be  con. 
ceived  there  was  some  hesitation  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  this  whole  distance  at  one  single 
cast  or  span,  and  the  idea  naturally  suggest- 
ed itself  to  M.  Challey,  of  endeavoring  to 
support  it  in  the  centre.    But  the  difficulty 
of  fixing  solid  niles  at  the  height  of  200  feet, 
especially  in  alluvial  soil,  made  him  relin- 
quish it.    The  bridge,  therefore,  has  only 
one  span — a  span  of  265  metres.    It  is  sus- 
pended according  to  principles,  now.  gene- 
rally acted  upon,  of  four  iron  cables  passing 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  two  gates,  each 
cable  being  composed  of  1,200  iron  wires,  a  • 
bout  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  347$ 
metres  in  length.    As  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  manage  and  to  stretch  these  cables 
collectively,  tbey  were  worked  in  separate 
parts.    Their  union  was  effected  in  the  open 
air,  the  workmen  being  suspended,  and,  hap- 
pily, without  any  accident  having  occurred. 
The  four  cables  have  been  calculated   to 
support   3,000,000   kilogrammes,  equal   to 
60,000  ancient  quintals.    They  are  fasten- 
ed, on  the  two  banks,  to  the  bottom  of  four 
pits  excavated  in  the  rock.    In  each  pit, 
they  are  crossed  by  a  vertical  cylindrical 
shaft,  which  unites  three  massive  superin- 
cumbent arches,  and  which  are  connected 
with  infinite  care  with  the  surrounding  rock. 
Lower  down,  the^y  are  let  into  very  hard 
blocks  of  stone,  of  two  cubic  metres  each. 
These  cables,  therefore,  can  only  give  way 
by  tearing  down  the  enormous  weight  of 
these  several  buildings,  strengthened  as  they 
are,  in  every  way,  by  adhesion  to  the  rock. 
M.  Challey  began  his  work  in  1882,  assisted 
only  by  a  person  whom  he  brought  with  him 


borers  of  the  country,  men  without  experi- 
ence, and  who  had  never  seen  a  suspension 
bridge.    On  the  15th  October,  1894,  fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  forty-four  hor- 
ses, and  surrounded  by  three  hundred  per- 
sons, passed  the  bridge,  and  went  in  a  body, 
both  to  the  middle  and  to  the  ends,  without 
the  least  perceptible  effect  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  bridge ;  and  some  days  after, 
a  procession,  composed  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Fribourg  and  of  the  neighborhood, 
passed  over  with  equal  facility  and  confi- 
dence, although  there  never  could  have  been 
less  than  eight  hundred  persons,  many  of 
them  on  foot,  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time. 
Since  that,  travellers  and  merchants  have 
come  in  numbers  to  see  this  stupendous 
work.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  engineer 
this  month,  (October,  1835,)  to  try  the  pow- 
ers of  the  bridge  by  a  weight  ot  100  kilo- 
grammes to  every  square  metre,  and  it  may 
then  be  said,  the  Bridge  of  Fribourg  has 
been  executed  in  two  years  and  a  half. — 
The  whole  expense  bas  been  about  600,000 
francs,  or  25,000/.  sterling.    The  only  bridge 
which,  for  its  dimensions,  can  be  compared 
with   that  of  M.  Challey,   is  the  Menai 
Bridge,  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Telford,  and 
which  joins  the  Isie  of  Anglesey  to  Eng- 
land.     The  largest  ships  can  pass  under 
this  bridge  at  full  sail.    But  the  breadth  of 
the  Menai  Bridge  is  only  167$  metres,  516 
feet — consequently  301  feet  less  than  that 
of  Fribourg.    The  surface  of  Mr.  Telford's 
bridge  is  about  32£  metres,  or  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.    That 
of  M.  Challey  is  51  metres,  or  156  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Sarmi.    M.  Candolle 
has  taken  the  city  of  Paris  as  a  standard, 
by  which  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  magni. 
tude  of  M.  Challey '8  bridge.    He  supposes 
a  bridge  of  only  one  single  span,  the  length 
of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  railing  of 
the  Carousel,  or  to  the  distance  between 
the  two  corresponding  carriage  entrances 
of  the  two  galleries,  the  level  of  this  biidge 
being  somewhat  lower  than  the  height  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  or  eight  metres 
higher  than  the  column  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  and  you  may  thus  have  some  notion 
of  the  height  and  length  of  the  bridge  at 
Fribourg. — [London  Courier.] 


AGRICULTURE,  Ac. 


New  Liquor  Guaob. — A  guage,  upon  a 
very  simple  and  excellent  principle,  which 
has  just  been  introduced  in  the  new  gin  pal- 
aces, has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Fage,  the 
hydrometer  manufacturer,  to  show  the  quan- 
tity of  liquor,  in  inches,  contained  in  a  cask 
or  vat  at  any  time.  The  guage  is  a  verti- 
cal glass  tube  of  the  same  altitude  as  the 
cask  or  vat,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large 
barometer  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The 
lewer  end  is  securely  let  into  a  brass  tube 
about  6  inches  long,  at  right  angles,  with 
a  valve,  or  stop-cock ;  this  tube  is  fixed  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  cask,  as 
near  the  bottom  as  can  be,  similar  to  a  cock. 
The  glass  tube  is  attached  to  a  brass  index 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  of  the  same 
height  as  the  glass  tube,  which  is  divided 
into  inches ;  and  the  number  of  inches  is 
engraved  in  figures  reading  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  It  is  evident,  when  the 
valve  at  the  foot  of  the  glass  tube  is  open, 
the  liquor  in  the  vat  or  cask  will  rise  to  the 
same  height  in  the  tube  as  it  is  in  the  vat ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  brass  index,  that  it 
will  show  the  number  of  inches  of  lj^uor 
in  depth  as  there  are  in  the  vat  or  cask. 
It  saves  considerable  labor  and  trouble  to 
the  excise  officers;  as,  by  calculating  the 
quantity  there  is  in  each  inch  in  depth  in 
the  cask  when  the  guage  is  first  fixed,'  they 


„    ,     .  0 can  make  their  entries  without  the  trouble 

frojn.  Fwiqe,  and  employing  merely  the  la. I  pf  ffce  guaging  ?uje,— [Architectural  M*$.] 


From  the  Farmers*  Register . 

ON   THE   USB  OF  LIMB  AS  A  MAKUKE. 

Br  M.  Puvie. 

Translated  for  the  Farmers*  Register  from  tbe  Annate*  d* 
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(Continued.) 

Surface  Liming. 

18.  In  Germany,  where  liming  and  marl- 
ing, like  most  other  agricultural  improve- 
ments, have  recently  made  great  advances, 
besides  the  ordinary  modes  of  application, 
lime  is  used  as  a  surface  dressing.  They 
sprinkle  over  the  rye,  in  the  spring,  a  com. 
post  containing  8  to  10  hectolitres  of  lime 
to  the  hectare,  fifteen  days  after  having 
sown  clover.  Also  on  the  clover  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding year,  they  apply  lime  in  powder, 
which  had  been  slaked  in  the  water  of  the 
dunghill,  the  dose  being  less  by  one-half: 
the  effect  upon  the  clover  and  the  following 
crop  of  wheat  is  very  advantageous. 

In  Flanders,  where  they  use  lime  mixed  . 
with  ashes,  it  is  particularly  for  the  mea- 
dows, natural  or  artificial,  and  the  applica- 
tion is  then  made  on  the  surface. 

Burning  Lime.' 

19.  The  burning  lime  is  done  with  wood,  .* 
with  pit  coal,  or  with  peat  r  i&  temporary 
kilns,  or  furnaces,  in  permanent,  or  in  per- 
petual kilns.  It  is  burned  in  many  places 
most  economically  with  coal,  but  it  is  not 
so  good  a  manure  as  the  lime  burned  with 
wood,  because,  as  it  seems,  of  the  potash 
contained  in  the  latter  case.  There  are  but 
few  places  in  which  peat  is  used  for  this 
purpose ;  however,  in  Prussia,  they  succeed 
with  three-fourths  peat,  and  one-fourth 
wood.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  very  economical 
process,  and  the  Societe  <T  Encouragement 
has  given  in  its  transactions  plans  of  peat 
kilns ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  ouera- 
tors  who  received  prizes  for  their  use,  have 
continued  the  practice. 

The  temporary  kilns  admit  of  the  burn- 
ing of  a  great  quantity  of  lime;  but  the 
permanent  kilns  burn  it  with  most  economy 
of  fuel.  In  the  first,  5  quintals  of  wood, 
burn  4  quintals,  or  1  ton,  or  2£  hectolitres 
of  lime — and  in  the  others,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wood  will  suffice  for  6  quintals,  or 
3}  hectolitres.  But  in  the  permanent  kilns 
such  is  the  expense  of  construction  and  re- 
pairs, that  they  cannot  be  justified  except 
when  kept  in  frequent  use.  Coal  burns 
from  three  to  four  times  its  bulk  of  lime — 
the  shape  of  the  kiln,  the  kind  of  limestone, 
and  that  of  the  coal,  making  the  difference. 
Hydraulic  lime  is  calcined  more  easily  than 
the  common  [chaux  grasse.]  The  egg- 
shaped  kilns  for  coal  seem  to  be  preferable 
to  the  conical,  which  are  more  generally 
met  with. 

Precautions  to  be  used  in  Liming, 

20.  Whatever  may  be  the  method  adopt- 
ed for  using  lime,  it  is  essential  that,  as  with 
all  calcareous  manures,  it  should  be  appli- 
ed in  powder,  and  not  in  a  state  like  mor- 
tar— and  upon  the  earth  when  not  wet. 
Until  the  lime  is  covered  up  finally,  all  rain 
upon  it  ought  to  be  avoided,  which  reduces 
it  to  paste,  or  to  clots  :  and  this  injures  its 
effect  greatly,  and  even  more  than  reason- 
ing can  explain.  It  ought  not  to  be  placed 
but  -upon  soil,  the  surface  mould  of  which 
drains  itself  naturally  [by  permitting  the 
water  to  pass  through.]  On  a  marshy  soil, 
unless  the  upper  layer  has  been  well  dried, 
or  in  a  very  moist  soil,  from  which  thesur- 
face  water  does  not  sink  or  pass  off  easily* 
the  properties  of  lime  remain  as  locked  up, 
and  do  not  make  themselves  seen,  until  by 
new  operations,  the  vegetable  mould  has 
been  drained  and  put  unhealthy  cqngiticm, 
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On  an  argillaceous  and  very  humid  soil, 
the  use  of  marl,  which  is  applied  in  great 
quantities,  is  preferable  to  that  of  lime,  be- 
cause that  it  can  have  a  more  powerful  ef- 
fect in  giving  the  deficient  health  to  the  sur- 
face mould.  On  soil  of  this  kind,  a  deep 
ploughing  is  a  preliminary  condition,  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  either  liming  or  marl- 
ing: because  in  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
tilled  soil,  we  increase  also  the  means  of 
putting  the  surface  into  healthy  condition. 

21.  To  secure  the  effect  of  lime  on  the 
first  crop,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the 
oil  some  time  before  the  sowing  of  the 
crop :  however,  if  it  is  used  in  compost,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  compost  may  have 
been  made  a  long  time  previously. 

Lime,  whether  alone,  or  in  compost, 
spread  dry  upon  the  soil,  ought  to  be  cover- 
ed by  a  very  shallow  first  ploughing,  prece- 
ded by  a  slight  hatrowing,  in  order  that  the 
lime,  in  the  course  of  tillage,  may  remain 
always,  as  much  as  possible,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  vegetable  mould.         ~2 

Lime,  reduced  to  the  smallest  particles, 
tends  to  sink  into  the  soil.  It  glides  be- 
tween small  particles  of  sand  and  of  clay, 
and  descends  below  the  sphere  of  the  nu- 
trition of  plants,  and  stops  under  the  plough- 
ed layer  of  soil :  and  when  there  in  abun- 
dance, it  forms  by  its  combinations  a  kind 
of  floor,  which  arrests  the  sinking  water, 
and  greatly  injures  the  crops.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  of  lime  applied  in  heavy 
doses,  and  is  hastened  by  deep  ploughing. 
[To  be  continued.]       •-* 

To  the  Lovers  op  Honey. — The  fol- 
lowing directions  in  relation  to  the  culti- 
vation of  bees,  are  given  by  Francis  Kel- 
sey,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  Description, 
Cultivation,  and  Management  of  the  Honey 
Bee."  Some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
recollect  Mr.  Kelsey  and  his  beautiful  spe- 
cimens  of  honey,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute.  -— ■ 

From  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  ho- 
ney may  be  cultivated  in  a  city,  as  else- 
where, and  we  have  no  doubt  of  it,  to'a 
considerable  extent — by  those  who  are  not 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  moving 
annually.  A  suitable  room  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  garret — so  arranged  as  to  af- 
ford space  for  the  bees  to  increase,  yet  not 
to  require  them  to  swarm  at  all,  and  the 
honey  taken  out  without  disturbing  them. 

THE    CULTIVATION   OP   BEES. 

The  cultivation  of  bees  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  country,  as  many  imagine ; 
for  they  will  find  honey  even  in  a  paved 
city.  They  will  search  every  yard,  drain, 
garden,  fruit  tree,  sugar  and  molasses 
cask,  and  it  is  but  trifling  for  tbem  to  fly 
three  or  four  miles,  which  they  often  do. 
It  is  probable  they  would  cross  water  that 
far,  if  necessary ;  they  would  do  well  no 
doubt,  if  there  was  fifty  to  where  there  is 
but  one.  Every  farmer  might  keep  them; 
every  citizen  that  has  a  small  yard,  might 
keep  them  ;  they  can  be  kept  in  an  upper 
room  or  loft  by  keeping  the  windows  open ; 
the  roof  of  a  building  is  not  a  bad  place  to 
keep  them,  in  this  case  they  need  a  short 
board  on  the  top  of  each  hive,  with  a  stooe 
or  brick  to  keep  it  on,  to  keep  the  sun  and 
water  from  the  top  of  the  hive.  Several 
bushes  should  be  erected  upon  the  roof,  or 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  window  if  they 
are  kept  in  a  room,  for  them  to  light  upon 
when  they  swarm, 


Directions  for  those  that  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  bee-keeping.     To  purchase  a  hive 
of  bees,  place  it  where  they  are  designed  to 
stand,  (this  I  would  recommend  to  be  done 
in  the  spring,)  select  a  , hive  well  stocked 
with  bees,  a  two  year  old  swarm  would  be 
advisable,  little  or  no  attention  will  be  ne- 
cessary until  they  begin  to  show  indica- 
tions of  swarming,  which  will  be  in  June, 
by  laying  out,  i.  e.  in  great  clusters,  outside 
of  the  hive,  which  they  generally  do  ten  or 
fifteen  days  before  they  swarm ;  when  this 
is  discovered,  hives  are   to  be  prepared, 
such,  if  you  please,  as  will  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed as  being  the  most  advantageous. 
The  bees  are  to  oe  watched  from  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  until  3  P.  M.,  which  is  the  usual 
time  in'the  day  for  them  to  swarm  ;  when 
they  swarm,  tney  come  out  of  the  old  hive 
with    admirable  and   astonishing    speed; 
they  always  light  upon  something,  a  bush, 
a  bough,  a  tree,  a  post,  a  fence,  a  weed,  or 
a  plant,  and  sometimes,  if  it  is  windy,  even 
upon  a  turf  on  the  ground  in  a  body ;  often- 
times as  large  as  a  water  pail.    It  they  are 
on  the  ground,  set  the  hive  over  them,  and 
they  will  soon  go  into  it ;  if  they  are  on  a 
bush  or  a  bough,  cut  it  off  carefully,  hold- 
ing it  steady,  carry  it  where  you  want  the 
hive  to  stand,  lay  it  upon  the  bottom  board 
in  front  of  the  hive,  they  will  go  in  speedi- 
ly if  the  front  be  raised  an  inch  ;  or  if  they 
light  upon  a  fence  or  post,  or  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  the  hive  may  either  be  placed  just 
above  them,  and  they  routed  with  a  stick, 
or  the  hive  placed  beneath  them  bottom  up- 
wards, and  they  brushed  off  into  it  with  a 
wing  or  broom,  and  then  place  it  upright 
upon  the  bottom  board,  and  as  soon  as. the 
bees  get  settled,  the  hive  should  be  let  down 
to  the  bottom  board,  and  placed  where  they 
are  to  stand,  immediately  before  they  go 
out  to  work  ;  they  fpght  not  to  be  placed 
too  near  the  old  hive ;  swarms  ought  to  be 
four  feet  apart.    The  second  swarm  may 
be  expected  in  twelve  days  after  the  first ; 
the   third  and   fourth,  if  they  swarm   so 
much,  within  fifteen  days,  they  sometimes 
swarm  twice  in  one  day,  in  consequence  of 
hatching  many  young  queens.     The  first 
swarm  gives  no  previous  symptoms,  only 
by  laying  out ;  but  after  the  first,  you  may 
have  knowledge  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
their  swarming,  by  listening  in  the  evening 
near  the  hive ;   for  there  always  may  be 
heard,  two  and  sometimes  three  days  before 
swarming,  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  above,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  humming  of  the 
common   bees :   this  must   be   the  young 
queens',  of  which   the  second   and   third 
swarms  have  a  number ;  but  the  first  swarm 
never  has  but  one. 

A    DESCRIPTION   OF   PECULIAR    HlVES.j^ 

As  to  hives,  they  ought  to  be  so  construct- 
ed that  an  addition  can  be  put  to  them 
when  it  maybe  thought  best.  The  plan  1 
would  recommend,  both  for  profit  and  con- 
venience, is  this:  have  the  hives  all  made 
of  a  breadth  and  square,  say  fifteen  inches 
inside,  and  five  or  six  in  height ;  the  com- 
mon top  board,  which  every  hive  is  to  have, 
must  be  fifteen  inches  square,  and  put  with- 
in  and  flush  with  the  top  of  the  side  boards; 
each  is  to  have  sixteen  holes  bored  through 
it  at  equal  distance  from  each  other,  i.  e. 
fouf*in  a  row  each  way,  and  not  smaller 
than  3-4  nor  larger  than  5-4  of  an  inch,in  one 
side,  which  is  lor  the  front;  let,  again,  be 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  each  hive,  for  the  bees 
to  pass  through,  half  an  inch  in  depth  and 
three  inches  in  length,  let  two  sticks  the 
size  of  a  man's  thumb,  be  crowded  or  sprung 
in  crossing  each  ether  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner ;  these  are  calculated  to  be  set  one  up- 


on the  other,  &c,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
the  top  one  must  always  have  a  top  board 
eighteen  or  nineteen  inches  square  fasten- 
ed upon  it  with  a  large  screw  well  tallow- 
ed to  prevent  rust.    After  a  swarm  is  put 
into  one  of  these  hives,  and  has  it  nearly 
full,  an  additional  hive  is  to  be  put  beneath 
them  without  a  top,  except  the  one  with 
holes  through  it.    1  do  not  recommend  add- 
ing before  the  middle  of  July :  an  addition 
generally  prevents  their  swarming  for  that 
reason,  and  1  think   they  had  better  not 
swarm  later,  for  it  weakens  the  old  stock 
too  much.     When  they  have  got  three  such 
aparments  full,  or  nearly  full,  the  top  may 
be  taken  off  in  the  spring  or  fall  with  safe- 
ty ;  in  such  cases  it  is  most  generally  des- 
titute of  bees,Jbut  if  it  is  not,  puff  a  little 
smoke  under  it  as  you  raUe  if,  which  will 
make  them  flee  in  a  hurry.    A  top  is  to  be 
screwed  on  in  the  place  of  it,  or,  if  yoa 
choose,  place  another  hive  in  the  room  of 
it,  or  otherwise  you  can  put  four  small 
boxes  in  place  of  it,  (which  had  bettter  be 
covered  with  another  hive.)    They  may  be 
of  wood  or  glass,  or,  if  you  choose,  glass 
globes,  bottles,  bowls,  Jars,  tumblers,  &€•; 
they  may  be  taken  off  at  any  time  when 
they  are  full,  and  empty  ones  put  on,  or  the 
holes  covered. 

GREAT  PRODUCTS  IN  OHIO. 

Scioto  Valley  against  the  JForW.— N.  W. 
Thatcher,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  has  banded  us  the  following 
statement.  It  contains  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  under  skil- 
ful culture : 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  bushels  of 
corn,  actual  liberal  measure,  was  produced 
the  present  season  on  one  measured  acre  oi 
ground,  selected  from  a  field  of  twelve 
acres,  all  equally  as  good,  on  the  farm  oi 
Mr.  George  Renick  of  this  vicinity.  Mr. 
Felix  Renick  produced  eightf-Jhe  and  a 
half  bushels  of  oats  on  an  acre  of  ground  ; 
the  seed  of  which  he  recently  brought  from 
England.  The  oats  weigh  about  twelve 
pounds  to  the  bushel  more  than  the  com- 
mon oats  of  this  country.  Mr.  Daniel 
Madeira  of  this  place,  raised  in  his  garden, 
Cauliflowers  of  most  extraordinary  size, 
measuring  from  29  to  33  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  three  pounds  ten 
ounces  in  one  solid  head.  Ana  a  stalk  of 
corn,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Peter  Douglass, 
produced  eight  good  ears  of  corn !" — [Chili- 
cothe  Adv.] 

"Premium  Corn." — The  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Asahel  Renick1  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Piekaway  coun- 
ty, on  Monday  last,  for  the  best  acre  of 
corn.  03"  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
bushels  and  one  peck  /"  Let  those  who  can, 
beat  that.  We  learn  from  the  President  of 
the  Society,  that  the  corn  was  planted  in 
bills,  a  little  more  than  three  feet  asunder, 
and  received  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
cultivation.  So  much  for  Darby  Creek  hot" 
toms.  We  were  gratified  to  observe  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  Society,  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  county." — 
[Circleville  Herald.] 

Estimating  the  cost  of  culture  at  $15 
per  acre,  and  the  price  of  corn  at  fifty 
cents  per  bushel,  the  growers  of  the  above 
corn  crops  realized  a  nett  profit  of  $69  per 
acre.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  can  compete  with  the  vallies 
of  the  Scioto  and  Darby  Creek,  but  we  are 
sure  that  eighty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
can  be  raised  here,  on  proper  corn  ground, 
without  extra  expense;  and  this,  at  present 
prices,  affords  a  profit  of  $65  per  acre,— * 
[Cultivator.] " 
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OOVEKNOR  'S 

MESSAGE. 

»  ..         ~.  T0  THE  WATE  AJID  ASSEMBLY. 

Fellow  Citizens— 

You  are  entrusted  with  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  at  an  auspicious  period  in  their  af- 
faire.   Whatever  is  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 

CiV  l  ""*  I*1'.**5111  rign*8»  »•  placed  within  their  reach  by 
the  free  principles  of  their  government.  In  the  dealings 
of  a  kind  Providence  with  them,  they  are  permitted  at 
this  time  to  enjoy,  in  a  liberal  measure,  the  blessings 
which  contribute  to  individual  comfort  aod  public  pros- 
perity. To  our  aJmirable  form  of  government,  to  the 
wredom  of  past  legislation,  and  especially  to  the  favora- 
ble regards  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  ought 
we,  in  humble  gratitude  to  Him,  to  ascribe  our  happy 
condition. 

%  Until  within  a  few  days,  wherever  we  directed  our 
view  throughout  this  flourishiogcommonwealth,  we  saw 
only  gratifying  evidences  of  unexampled  pros|ierity; 
but  we  have  now  to  lament  that  a  portion  of  our  con- 
stituents have  been  recently  visited  by  a  severe  calam- 
ity. A  conflagration,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
this  continent,  and  rarely  exceeded  in  the  past  ages  of 
the  world,  has  consumed  many  millions  of  proper!  v,  and 
laid  in  ruins  an  extensive  district  of  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis. Destructive  as  this  calamity  has  been  to  the 
fortunes  of  individuals,  and  extensive  as  its  influence 
may  be  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State,  let  u» 
,  not  yield  to  the  desponding  belief  that  we  shall  not  soon 
recover  from  its  effects.  Though  the  sufferers  have  lost 
their  property,  they  have  not  lost  every  thing.  Their 
enterprising  spirit  and  irrepressible  energies  still  re- 
main :  their  business  relatioos  are  suspended,  but  not 
dissolved:  their  character  as  honorable  merchants, and 
their  capacity  for  business,  fortunately  are  possessions 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  devouring  element.  With  these 
possessions,  aided  by  the  advantages  which  it  is  rea 
eunabl*  to  expect  will  be  liberally  offered  to  them,  they 
will  soon  resume  their  wonted  pursuit*  under  favorable 
auspices,  and  in  a  short  time,  it  is  believed,  repair  their 
losses. 

Notwithstanding  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  this 
portion  of  your  constituents,  you  enter  on  your  legisla- 
tive duties  wbeo  the  general  condition  of  the  state  is  un- 
usually prosperous :  but  these  duties  are  not,  in  my  o- 
plnion,  thereby  rendered  less  responsible  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  performed.  A  high  state  of  prosperity,  is  not 
generally  less  fruitful  than  a  season  of  adversity,  in  de- 
velopments which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Many  defects  in  existing  laws  and  institutions  are 
then  disclosed,  which  it  requires  the  profoundest  wis- 
dom to  correct.  Such  a  conjuncture  as  the  present, 
seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  time  for  reviewing 
the  course  of  past  legislation,  and  making  ueedful  re- 
forms; for  looking  forward,  and  preparing  our  systems 
for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  state.  Relieved,  as  you 
are,  from  the  labor  of  guarding  against  external  Jan- 

{fersjor  repressing  civil  commotions,  your  minds  are 
eft  free  to  mark  the  progress,  &  consider  the  tendency, 
of  our  present  establishments:  to  check  the  operation  of 
evil  principles  before  they  have  .produced  their  bitter 
fruits,  anil  to  give  a  right  direction  and  efficient  action 
to  orinciples  of  an  opposite  character. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  constitutional  provisions 
relative  to  our  judiciary  system,  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
so  expanded  as  to  meet  the  public  want*.  The  vast  in- 
crease of  business  in  our  higher  courts  has  demonstra- 
ted their  inadequacy,  under  their  present  organization, 
to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  devolved  on  them;  and 
something  must  therefore  be  done  for  the  public  relief. 
If  this  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  modification  of 
tbeexistiuf  courts,  or  an  enlargement  of  the  system  on 
the  present  basis,  then  your  attention  should  be  directed 
towards  procuring  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. — 
The  importance  of  providing  for  a  speedy  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  urgent  demands  for  a  system 
every  way  competent  to  this  object,  will,  I  trust,  ensure, 
some  decided  action  on  this  subject  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  which  emanates  from  the 
people,  where  the  entire  administration  in  all  its  vari- 
ous branches  is  conducted  for  their  benefit  and  subject 
tq  their  constant  supervision  and  control,  and  where  the 
safety  and  the  perpetuity  of  all  its  political  institutions 
depend  upon  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  no  other  sub- 
ject can  be  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  public  in- 
struction, and  none  should  so  earnestly  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Ignorance,  with  all  the  mo- 
ral evils  of  which  it  is  the  prolific  source,  brings  with  it 
also  numerous  political  evils,  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.' It  should  be  the  anxious  core  of  the  legis- 
lature to  eradicate  theso  evils  by  removing  the  causes 
of  them.  This  can  be  done  effectually  only  by  diffus- 
ing instruction  generally  among  the  people.  Although 
much  remains  here  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  the  past 
efforts  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  merit  lrigh  com- 
mendation. Much  has  been  already  accomplished  for 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  A  large  fund  has  been 
dedicated  to  this  object, and  our  common  school  system 
is  established  on  right  principles.  But  this  is  one  of 
those  subjects  for  which  all  cannot  be  done  that  is  re- 
quired, without  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
tw  people  »x«  their  indjvidaal  capacity.  The  providing 


of  funds  for  education,  is  an  indispensable  means  for 
attaining  the  end;  but  it  is  not  education.  The  wisest 
system  that  can  be  devised,  cannot  be  executed  with- 
out human  agency.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  arises, 
1  fear,  from  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  general  educa- 
tion can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  are  ed- 
ucated themselves.  Those  parents  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  not  to  be  properly  educated,  and  those  whose 
condition  requires  them  to  employ  their  time  and  their 
efforts  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence,  do  not,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  sufficiently  value  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation.  Yet  it  is  for  their  children,  in  common  with  all 
others,  that  the  common  school  svstem  is  designed;  and 
until  its  blessings  are  made  to  reach  them, it  will  not  be 
what  it  outfit  to  be.  If  parents  generally  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  inestimable  advantages  they  were  procuring 
for  their  children  by  educating  them,  I  am  sure  toe  ef- 
forts and  contributions  which  are  required  to  give  full 
efficiency  to  our  present  system,  would  not  be  withheld 
If  I  have  rightly  apprehended  the  indications  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject,  a  more  auspicious  season  is  ap- 
proaching. 

At  this  time,  a  much  larger  number  of  individuals 
than  heretofore,  are  exerting  their  energies  and  contrib- 
uting their  means  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the 
importance  of  making  our  system  of  popular  instruct- 
ion effective  in  diffusing  its  benefits  to  all  the  children 
in  the  state.  ]  anticipate  much  good  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  sentiment,  that  the  efforts  of  individuals 
must  co-operate  with  the  public  authorities,  to  ensure 
success  to  any  system  of  general  education. 

The  press,  that  powerful  engine  in  moving  ond  con- 
trollingipublic  opinion,is  at  this  time,  and  much  more  so 
than  formerly,  directed  to  this  subject,  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  salutary  influence  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  popular  instruction. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  the  district  schools  with 
competent  teachers,  has  presented  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  complete  success  of  our  system.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  this  ob- 
obstacle.  A  separate  department  for  the  instruction  of 
common  school  teachers  has  been  established  in  one 
of  the  principal  academies  in  each  of  the  eight  senate 
districts  of  the  state,  and  public  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  of  these  departments. — 
That  this  measure  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly 
beneficial  to  the  common  schools,  may  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

The  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  author- 
izing the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  impose 
a  very  light  tax  upon  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  district  library,  is  a  measure  well  calculated 
to  aid  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  1  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  districts  bave 
acted  under  it,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  are  gener- 
ally disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  wholesome  pro- 
visions, and  to  commence  establishments  from  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  beneficial  results.  Although 
this  matter  is  left  at  the  option  of  the  several  districts, 
yet  the  usefulness  of  such  libraries,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  induce  a  belief  that  the  law  will  bave  nearly 
ihe  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  made  obligatory  on 
them  to  use  the  powers  it  confers. 

Reports  have  been  received  for  the  year,  1834,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  from  all  the  towns 
ana  the  wards  in  the  State.  The  number  of  school 
districts  therein  is  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty 
two.  And  the  number  of  children  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand  and  eighty-five,  of  whom  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  one  have 
received  instruction  in  the  common  schools.  The  pub 
lie  monies  distributed  to  these  schools  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  dollars  and  twenty  cents,  including  the  one  Hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
common  school  fund,  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  and  ninety-two  cents  from  lo 
cal  funds  belonging  to  particular  towns.  The  residue 
was  raised  by  taxation  on  the  property  of  the  several 
towns  and  cities.  A  further  sum  of  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  also  paid  by  the  in 
habitants  of  the  several  districts.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  these  sums,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  (except  a  few  thousand  dollars  expended 
in  the  city  of  New  York  upon  school  houses),  was  paid 
for  teachers*  wages.  The  whole  amount  of  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  common  schools  in  this  state  for 
the  year  1834  ,was  at  least  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Our  academies  and  seminaries  of  learning  are  ob- 
jests  of  great  public  interest,  and  worthy  of  the  fostering 
care  of  Government ;  particularly  so  in  regard  to  their 
agency  in  supplying  to  some  extent  the  demand  for 
common  school  teacher*.  There  are  many  of  high  cha- 
racter and  extensive  usefulness,  that  are  not  under 
the  supervision  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  and 
consequently  receive  no  aid  from  the  literature  fund. — 
I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  number  or 
their  particular  condition.  There  are  sixty -eight  aca- 
demies subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  all 
but  five  of  them  made  reports  to  the  regents  last  year. 
The  whole  number  of  students  receiving  instruction  in 
them  at  the  date  of  these  reports,  was  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six ;   the  amount  of  tuition 

paid  by  them  in  1834,  was  seventy-throe  thousand  four 


hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars;  and  the  real  and 
personal  property  owned  by  these  academies,  including 

Ehilosopnical  apparatus  and  libraries,  amounted  to  five 
undred  and  seventy-one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars. 

There  are  seven  colleges  in  this  state,  including  the 
two  medical  institutions.  Hamilton  and  Geneva  col- 
leges bave  bad  to  struggle  with  difficulties  for  want  of 
a  mora  liberal  endowment.  The  plan  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  city  of  New  York,  is,  in  many  respects,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  most  extensive  universities  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  contains  arrangements  for 
imparting  instruction  on  many  other  subjects  than  those 
usually  embraced  in  the  ordinary  collegiate  course.— 
This  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  and  many  parts  of  its 
plan  are  not  yet  put  in  execution.  It  is,  however,  rea- 
sonable to  hope  that  it  will  in  due  time  fulfil  the  ex- 
Chelations  of  its  founders.  Columbia  and  Union  col- 
eges  are  both  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Our  penitentiaries  continue  to  present  very  favora- 
ble results.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
prison  is  a  very  little  larger  than  that  of  the  last  year. 
The  number  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  Prison  has  been 
very  much  reduced.  Ou  the  thirtieth  day  of  .Septem- 
ber last,  it  was  forty-five  lees  than  on  that  day  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  number  received  in  1835,  from 
the  counties  that  are  lequired  to  send  their  convicts  to 
this  prison,  was  also  forty-five  less  than  was  sent  from 
the  same  counties  in  1834.  The  whole  number  of  con- 
victs in  both  orisons  on  the  first  of  December  last,  was 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  earnings  and  profits  of  the  Auburn  prison,  dur- 
ing tbe  last  fiscal  year,  exceeds  the  expenses  for  g«ner' 
al  support  and  ordinary  repairs,  seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sighty-cight dollars  and  thirty  eight  cents. 
Of  this  sum,  there  have  been  expended  on  buildings 
and  for  machinery,  in  payment  of  fees  to  sheriffs  for 
transporting  cen  vie  is,  under  tbe  act  in  relation  to  the 
State  Prisons,  psssed  at  tbe  last  session,  and  for  ex- 
penditures on  a  few  other  unusual  objects,  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  ten  cents. — 
The  officers  of  tho  Auburn  prison  estimate  the  sher- 
iff's fees,  which  by  that  law  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  convicts,  at  more  than  seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  they  are  apprehensive  that  this  additional 
charge  upon,  and  tho  diminution  of,  the  income,  which 
will  result  from  that  law,  will  make  an  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  to  some  extent  necessary  to  defray 
its  expenses. 

Creditable  as  this  statement  is  to  those  who  have  ma 
naged  this  institution,  the  prison  at  Mount  Pleasant 
presents  still  more  successful  results.  The  moneys 
received  for  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  in  this  estab- 
lishment, including  ten  thousand  dollars  for  work  done 
for  the  State,  for  which  payment  has  not  been  requir- 
ed, amount  to  eighty-five  thousand  one  hundred  ana 
sixty -four  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  and  the  expen- 
ses for  general  support  have  been  only  fiftv-rix  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  ana  six  cents. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  this  prison  defrays  die 
expense  of  supporting  the  female  convicts.  After  de- 
ducting tbe  sum  paid  for  this  object,  and  for  building 
materials,  which  together  amount  to  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  twenty  nine  cents, 
tbe  surplus  earnings  of  this  prison  for  tbe  past  year  are 
twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sevcu  dollars 
and  seven  cents. 

When  the  old  contracts  shall  have  expired,  the  new 
direction  which  the  law  of  the  last  legislature  gives  to 
tho  labor  of  the  convicts,  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  amount  of  their  earnings.— 
Tbe  officers  of  these  prisons  have,  as  by  this  law  they 
are  required  to  do,  given  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  introducing  the  manufacture  of  silk,  but  not  much 
has  yet  been  done  towards  effecting  it.  The  expense 
attending  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  manufacture, 
will  be  so  great,  that  I  fear  it  caunot  be  done  in  a  man- 
ner to  ensure  its  success,  without  an  appropriation  for 
this  object  from  the  treasury.  In  relation  to  the  Auburn 
prison,  such  an  appropriation  will  be  indispensable. — 
The  officers  of  both  prisons  have,  pursuant  to  the  late 
law,  begun  to  cultivate  the  mulberry,  and  have  already 
about  fifteen  hundred  trees  growing. on  the  state  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  the  prisons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  varioloid,  which  prevailed 
among  the  prisoners  al  Mount  Pleasant  for  a  short 
time  last  spring,  the  iutnates  of  both  prisons  have  en- 
joyed more  than  a  usual  degree  of  health,  and  bave 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  thai  if  better  means  were  pro- 
vided for  punishing  petty  offenders  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  number  of  crimes  which  are  punishable  by  la- 
bor and  confinement  in  the  state  prisons,  would  be 
greatly  diminished  ;  and  with  a  view  to  effect  this  de- 
sirable object,  1  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  tbe  condition  of  our  county  jails.— 
Referring  you  to  the  remarks  in  my  former  message* 
on  this  subject.  I  again  present  it  as  worthy  of  your 
favorable  consideration. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  laws  making 
most  of  the  appropriations  to  the  two  institutions  for 
instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  will  expire.  The 
charter  of  the  asylum  located  in  the  cit.v  of  N.  York, 
will  also  expire  in  1837,  and  that  of  the  Central  Asy- 
lum in  a  few  years  thereafter.  1  presume  that  it  will 
not  be  within' the  views  of  the  legislature  to  withdraw 
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tb«  public  patronage  from  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  or  to  ■offer  these  valuable  institutions 
to  go  out  of  existence.  The/  hare  both  fulfilled  pub- 
lie  expectation.  The  New  York  Institution  is,  in  all 
respects,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  ap- 
proaching events  to  which  1  have  alluded,  render  it 
necessary  for  you  to  give  your  attention  to  this  subject 
at  the  present  session.  The  policy  of  consolidating 
them,  and  making  a  single  institution,  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  whole  state,  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
your  consideration. 

With  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government,  to  give  to  the  insane,  and  especially  to 
the  insane  poor,  for  whom  as  vet  comparatively  little 
has  heeu  done,  the  benefit  ot  a  proper  institution,  I 
most  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  subject.  In 
my  Annual  message  of  1834, 1  presented  my  views  of 
tot  strong  claims  which  this  forlorn  class  or  our  fellow 
beings  have  upon  the  legislature  for  its  assistance,  and 
the  great  public  and  individual  (advantages  which 
would  result  from  a  well  regulated  institution  of  this 
kind.  To  these  views  I  refer  you,  with  an  urgent  re- 
quest that  you  will  not  suffer  this  session  to  pass,  with- 
out satisfying  a  claim  supported  by  so  many  and  such 
powerful  considerations. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
State  tax.  The  General  Fund  then  accumulated,  with 
an  inconsiderable  income  from  'other  sources,  besides 
paying  two  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  for  the 
support  of  the  lateral  canals, and  many  large  approria- 
tions  for  other  objects,  has  sustained  the  ordinary  ex 
penses  of  the  government  far  beyond  the  period  antici- 
pated when  the  state  tax  was  discontinued.    This  fund 
is  now  not  only  exhausted,  but  the  state  at  the  {end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  was  in  debt  to  other  funds  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  treasury,  four  hundred  and  six 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  dollars  &  ninety  seven  cents. 

Inconsequence  of  the  recent  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  income  from  auction  and  salt  duties,  after 
July  next,  will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  to 
the  use  of  the  General  Fund.  If  this  fund  were  reliev- 
ed from  the  support  of  the  lateral  canals,tbe  receipts  of 
the  present  year,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller, 
would  be  nearly  adequate  to  the  ordinary  expenses  ot 
the  government.  The  amount  required  for  those  ca- 
nals, increased  as  it  will  be  by  the  Chenango  canal, 
will,  I  hope,  be  provided  by  some  system  of  finance  aj>- 
plicable  to  internal  improvements  generally  ;  but  if  it 
should  not  be,  1  trust  the  ability  of  the  treasury  to , 
meet  these  demands  will  not  be  supplied  by  the  gene- 
rally and  justly  condemned  policy  ofborrowing  money : 
for  that  purpose,  without,  at  the  same  time,  providing 
a  revenue  sufficient  ultimately  to  pay  both  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  debt. 

m  The  productive  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund 
is  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  seventy-one 
cents.  Its  income  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  oue 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  dollars.  This  in- 
come exceeds  the  estimated  amount  about  twenty-six 
thousand  dollars,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  it  will 
be  io  future  years.  It  will  not,  however,  fall  in  any 
rear  much  short  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  distribution  to  the  common  schools  may 
therefore  be  permanently  raised  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  annually,  as  soon  as  an  apportion- 
ment can  be  made  under  the  census  recently  taken. 

The  Literature  Fuud  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  eigh- 
th-seven cents,  and  produced  an  income  last  year  of 
fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents.  i 

The  Bank  Fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  was 
four  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  ninety- four  dol 
lars  and  ninety-nine  c«ants,  and  the  payment  due  on  the 
first  instant  will  add  to  it  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  great  importance  of  internal  improvements  is 
conceded  by  all  j  and  the  claims  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  state  to  participate  in  them,  so  far  as  they  afford 
capabilities  and  offer  Advantages,  cannot  in  justice  and 
fairness  be  contested.  I  have  repeatedly  expressed  my 
anxious  desire  te  have  the  state  progress  in  the  career 
which  has  been  so  honorable  and  advantageous  to  it. — 
I  have  described  the  character  of  such  works  as,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  executed  by  the  state,  and  directed 
the  attention  of  your  immediate  predecessor*  to  those 
particular  undertakings  which  seem  to  be  most  earn- 
estly desired  by  our  constituents.  For  a  full  exposi- 
tion of  my  views  on  all  these  points,  1  take  the  liberty 
to  refer  you  to  my  previous  communications  to  the  le- 

flalature.    I  have  not  been  without  apprehensions,  and 
still  entertain  them,  that  internal  improvements  cannot 
be  long  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale,  unless  sus- 
tained oy  a  wise  system  of  finance.    No  new  work  can 
be  executed  without  using  the  public  credit,  and  how- 
ever high  that  credit  is  at  tbis  tune,  it  cannot  be  liberal- 
ly aseuand  long  upheld  without  some  financial  arrange- 
ment that  will  inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  we  look  at  the  works  undertaken  in  this  State  since | 
the  commencement  of  the  Eric  and  Champlain  canals,  i 
or  at  those  in  other  States,  as  furnishing  the  means  ot  j 
an  enlightened  judgment,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that : 
any  great  enterprise  of  this  kind  now  in  contemplation,' 
wiji,  at  its  completion,  or  within  any  short  period  there-  j 


after,  yield  a  sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  its  maintenance,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  con- 
tracted on  its  account ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  according  to 
the  views  1  have  heretofore  presented  on  this  subject, 
that  such  a  result  should  be  anticipated  from  any  pro- 
posed public  work  to  warrant  your  favorable  action  up- 
on it.  But  a  work  that  does  not  produce  such  a  result 
will  impose  a  burden  which  must  be  sooner  or  later  dis- 
charged. To  suppose  that  your  constituents  require 
you  to  engage  in  the  construction  ot  any  public  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  decline  to  bear  that  portiop  of  the 
burden  of  it  wbich  fairly  belongs  to  them,  is  not  doing 
justice  to  their  good  sense  and  intelligence. 

1  have  heretofore  expressed,  and  1  deem  it  appropri- 
ate now  to  repeat,  my  regret  that  we  have  departed  from 
the  wise  system  in  relation  to  finance  under  which 
our  first  public  works  were  commenced,  to  the  evident 
detriment  of  the  general  cause  of  internal  improve 
menta.    The  improvident  practice  of  borrowing  money 
without  providing  available  funds  for  paving  the  inter 
est,  has  already  been  carried  to  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  be  pushed  without  producing  serious  mischief. 
That  this  practice  has  not  yet  impaired  our  public  cred- 
it, is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  heretofore  the  trea- 
sury has  been  in  a  situation  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
interest  without  relying,  to  any  considerable  extent,  on 
loans  for  that  purpose;  but  that  can  be  done  no  longer. 
On  a  part  of  the  debt  already  contracted  for  internal 
improvements,  the  interest  can  only  be  paid  by  new 
loans,  unless  you  resort  to  taxes  of  some  kind;  and 
such  will  most  certainly  be  the  case  in  relation  to  any 
additional  debt  vou  may  create.    The  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  cannot  be  applied  to 
this  object  within  nine  years,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period  only  to  a  limited  amount,  if  at  all,  for 
several  years  thereafter.    These  revenues  are  by  tbe 
constitutional  pledge,  placed    wholly    beyond  your 
reach  until  the  year  1845,  and  all  but  the  annual  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  already  appro- 
priated during  twelve  years  at  least,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

This  condition  of  things  is  not  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose ofdiscou  raging  your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  internal 
improvement,  but  because  it  is  a  difficulty  that  insep- 
arably belongs  to  the  subject,  and  if  not  removed,  will 
greatly  impede  our  onward  course. 

The  suggestion,  that  we  are  to  discontinue  this  sys- 
tem, will  not,  1  confidently  trust,  be  heard  from  any 
quarter.  Yet  very  few,  I  should  hope,  would  advocate 
the  reckless  policy  of  contracting  a  debt,  even  for  such 
an  object,  and  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  it 
by  loans  to  pay  the  interest,  lam  sure  our  credit  would 
ere  long  sink  under  such  a  policy.  If  at  a  period  of 
unusual  prosperity,  with  resources  most  abundant  and 
unincumbered,  with  no  demand  for  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures on  objects  which  can  never  be  productive,  tbe 
people  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  burden  whatever 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  even  for  tbe  interest  on  the 
debt  they  are  creating  for  substantia]  and  enduring  im- 
provements, conferring  on  themselves  direct  and  inci- 
dental advantages,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  to 
those  who  have  capital  to  loan,  to  induce  them  to  relieve, 
that  our  successors  will  promptly  pay,  not  only  what 
is  properly  left  for  them  to  pay,  but  also  that  which  in 
justice  and  good  faith  should  have  been  paid  by  us  f — 
Can  we  with  propriety  ask  capitalists  to  put  faith 
in  our  contracts  on  the  ground  that  tbe  people  in  some 
future  age  will  do  what  we  decline  to  do,  burden  their 
resources  to  pay  the  interest  which  in  our  time  we  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  on  the  debt  we  had  contracted  t — 
Can  we  claim  the  continuance  of  public  confidence  on 
the  assumption  that  a  future  generation  will  take  better 
care  of  public  credit  than  we  are  willing  to  do  ? 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  policy 
appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  objectionable.  It  vio- 
lates the  great  principle  of  justice  in  regard  to  future 
generations.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  maintain  the 
position  that  the  people  of  tbe  present  dav  should  fur- 
nish the  means  or  reimbursing  the  loans  tnat  they  may 
make  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements.  These 
improvements  will  be  left  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages, 
and  I  see  no  injustice  in  transmitting  to  them  the  obli- 
gation to  contribute  a  fair  proportion  towards  the  ex- 
Cresses.  But  we  also  derive  great  and  immediate 
enefits  from  such  works  :  and  a  portion  of  these  ex- 
penses, should,  therefore,  be  paid  by  us.  If  we  borrow 
the  money  to  defray  t^ero,  and  also  borrow  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  we  take  the  benefits  without  the 
burden.  On  the  supposition  that  a  public  work  does  not 
for  15  years  produce  an  income  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  the  debt  contracted  for  its  construction 
will  at  the  end  of  that  period  be  doubled,  if  it  be  in 
creased  by  loans  to  pay  the  interest.  Those  who  at 
that  time  have  the  benefit  of  such  an  improvement,  will 
take  it  encumbered  with  a  debt  amounting  to  twice  tbe 
sura  that  it  would  cost  them  to  make  it  for  themselves. 
We  should  reflect,  that  if  we  prosecute  public  woiks 
with  vigor,  we  shall  not  accomplish  all  that  is  to  be 
done.  Each  successive  age  will  doubtless  be  an  age  of 
improvement  in  this  respect,  and  the  people  of  each 
win  ne  requirea  to  contribute  from  their  means  to  such 
objects.  I  fear  we  are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  tbe 
peculiar  felicity  of  our  own  times,  if  we  indulge  in  anti- 
cipations lhatth"BC  which  are  to  succeed  will,  like  tbe 
present,  be  wholly  exempted  from  the  foreign  wars  and 
domestic  troubles  which  wither  the  energies  and  im- 
pair the  resources  of  nations;  that  providence  wjlj 


be  as  liberal  in  its  bounties  to  our  successors  as  ** 
has  been  to  us ;  and  that  our  civil  and  political  io 
stitutions  will,  at  all  times  hereafter,  exert  the  same 


nign  influence  as  they  do  now  upon  tbe  public  welfare. 
We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  future 


tion  will  be  more  willing  or  more  able  than  we  are  to 
bear  public  burdens,  an  I  can  conceive  of  no  reaaoos) 
that  can  justify  us  in  transferring  to  them  any  part  of 
the  share  of  such  burdens  that  should  be  borne  by  us. 
If  you  concur  in  these  views,  you  will  regard  it  as 
your  duty  to  provide  a  certain  revenue  that  will  at 
least  be' sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  already  created,  for  wbich  no  provision  is  now 
made,  and  also  on  any  additional  debt  you  may  autho- 
rise to  be  contracted.    This  can  be  done  by  augment- 
ing the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  so  as  to  leave  a  ear* 
plus,  after  paying  tbe  ordinary  expenses  of  tbe  govern- 
ment and  other  appropriations,fullv  equal  to  die  amount 
that  may  be  required  to  pay  the  deficit  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt :  or  by  an  explicit  and  effective  appro- 
priation of  the  future  surplus  revenues  of  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canals.  The  occasion  seems  now  to  require 
you  to  determine  the  crave  question,  whether  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  these  canals  shall  or  shall  not  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  other  works  of  internal 
improvement.    The  Oswegp,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  the 
Crooked  Lake,  and  Chemung  canals,  are  all  io  full  op- 
eration ;  and  we  have  already  drawn  from  tbe  public 
treasury  for  their  support,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thousand  one  huudred  and  eleven  dollars  and  sixty- 
nine  cents,  beyond  the^ncome  received  from  them.— 
The  Chenango  canal  will  much  increase  the  amount 
required  from  the  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  lateral 
canals.    Tbe  treasury  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  you 
are  therefore  required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  these 
canals,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted 
on  their  account  for  tbe  present  year,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.    If  you  do  not,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  not,  provide  for  tbe  payment  of  this  sura 
by  a  further  loan,  and  thereby  increase  the  existing 
debt  without  pledging  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  it,  yoa 
will  then  have  only  die  alternative  of  levying  a  tax  of 
some  description  to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  for  this 
purpose,  or  of  borrowing  on  tbe  specific  pledge  of  the 
surplus  revenue  from  the  Erie  ana  Champlain  canals. 
If  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  tbe 
surplus  revenue  from  these  canals,  reserved  by  tbe  law 
providing  for  the  enlargement  of  tbe  Erie  canal,  is  left 
without  such  a  pledge,  there  will  be  no  certainty  that 
it  will  be  applied  to  pay*he  debt,  which  must,  without 
taxation.be  accumulated  to  support  the  other  canals. 
It  therefore  seems  to  be  necessary  that  vou  should  de- 
termine, at  this  present  session,  the  question  of  appro- 
priating the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain canals  to  sustain  and  carry  forward  other  works 
of  internal  improvement. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  Canal 
Fund,  that  tbe  deficit  in  the  revenues  of  the  lateral  ca- 
nals, will  be  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  thirty -eeven  cents 
for  the  present  year.  The  same  state  of  things  will  ex- 
ist in  subsequent  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  deficit 
will  be  increased  with  the  increase  of  debt  for  new 
works.  1  am  persuaded  that  the  dictates  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy  will  urge  the  establishment  of  a  distinct 
system  of  finance  applicable  to  this  subject,  whereby  a 
fund  will  be  provided  adequate  in  amount  at  least  to 
satisfy  the  demands  for  interest  on  the  debts  that  are 
and  may  be  created,  and  all  ether  expenses,  except  the 
reimbursement  of  the  principal  borrowed  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  public  works,  l  particularly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  oecause  I  am  convinced 
it  will  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  general  cause  of 
internal  improvement. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Rail-ioad  Company,  together  with  other  aeenmests 
relative  to  the  extensive  and  useful  enterprise  they  have 
undertaken.    As  the  principal  documents  have  ' 


heretofore  printed,  I  presume  they  are  in  the  p 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature;  and  I  have  not  there- 
fore transmitted  them  with  the  accompanying  letter 
of  tbe  president,  to  which  I  refer  you  for  information 
respecting  the  proceedings  and  views  of  this  company. 
It  appeals  by  tne  communications  I  have  received,  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  stock  already  obtained  amount 
to  two  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty -two  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars;  and  that  more  than  twenty-sevea 
thousand  dollars  had  been  expended,  principally  for 
surveys,  previous  to  the  first  of  October  last  Since 
that  time,  forty  and  a  half  miles  have  been  put  under 
contracts  about  fourteen  per  cent  -below  the  estimated 
expense,  and  the  company  entertain  a  confident  opinion 
that  the  whole  work  will  "be  executed  and  put  in  oper- 
ation for  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  magnitude  oi  the 
undertaking,  the  public  benefits  it  will  confer,  and  the 
deep  interest  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  section  of 
the  state  through  which  tbis  extensive  line  of  commu- 
nication is  to  pass,  will  induce  tbe  company  again  to 
ask  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  The  mode  and  amount 
of  the  assistance  which  the  state  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  will  deserve 
your  mature  consideration,  uninfluenced  by  any  other 
views  than  sucb  as  are  inspired  by  a  comprehensive 
regard  for  the  public  good. 

Tbe  canals  continue  to  increase  in  productiveness. 
Tip  total  atnount  of  to|lf  collected  op,  $0m  during  tye 
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jear  ending  the  30th  of  September,  was  one  million 
four  hundred  eiehty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-fire  dollars  and  nine  cents.  The  income  from 
the  tolls  and  all  other  sources  of  revenue  during  the 
year,  was  one  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and 
twelv  e  cents.  The  disbursements  for  repairs  and  col 
lection  ©tolls  for  the  same  time,  were  five  hundred 
and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty -eight  dol- 
lars and  seventy-eight  cents,  and  the  entire  expenses 
on  all  accounts,  including  the  interest  of  the  canal 
debts,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and  sixteen  cents. 
In  January,  1833,  the  debt  created  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  and  Champlam  canals,  was  a  little 
more  than  seven  millions,  a  part  of  which  was  reim- 
bursable at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  after  July, 
1837,  and  the  residue  after  July,  1845.  At  that  time  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  began  to  purchase 
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and  cancel  the  stock  of  this  debt.  Qp  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last  they  had  paid  out  for  this  purpose,  nearly 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  had  a  surplus  of  the 
fund  on  hand  amounting  to  three  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine  dollars 
and  seventy *t wo  cents.  By  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
the  surplus  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  extinguish 
that  debt,  which  is  now  four  millions  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  the  income  derived  from  auction  and  salt  duties, 
will  then  be  transferred  by  the  recent  amendment .ef  the 
Constitution,  from  the  Canal  fund  to  the  treasury  for 
general  purposes. 

Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  passed  at  the 
late  session  of  the  legislature,  the  Canal  Board  has 
settled  the  plan  for  enlarging  the  Erie  canal.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  the  canal  is  to  be  made  seven  feet  deep 
and  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  All 
improvements  now  required  on  the  line  of  this  canal, 
will  be  made  with  reference  to  its  enlargement.  Mea- 
sures have  already  been  taken  to  change  the  location 
of  the  aqueduct  across  the  Genesee  River  at  Roches- 
ter, and  to  construct  the  new  one  on  this  principle. — 
When  this  canal  is  enlarged  according  to  toe  proposed 
plan,  it  is  presumed  that  boats  carrying  one  hundred 
tans  of  freight  will  pass  on  it  with  facility.  No  very 
accurate  estimate  has  yet  been  made  of  the  expense  of 
this  work;  but  it  will  probably  exceed  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  including  damages  for  individual  property 
which  must  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  work  will 
not  probably  much  exceed  one  million  dollars  annual- 
ly ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  completed  iu  less  than 
twelve  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  has  increased  on  the 
Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  Crooked  Lake  and  Che- 
mung canals,  the  tolls  have  not  been  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  collection  and  repairs,  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debts  contracted  for  their  construc- 
tion. For  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  September,  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  to  meet  these  expenses,  was 
forty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars 
ana  thirty-nine  cents,  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
treasury. 

Unforseen  difficulties  have  retarded  the  work  on  the 
line  of  the  Chenango  canal,  and  apprehensions  are  en- 
tertained that  it  will  not  be  entirely  completed  during 
the  next  season.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  construct 
this  work  so  as  to  give  it  permanence,  and  the  expense 
of  it  will  probably  exceed  the  present  appropriations, 
which  amount  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  No  fund  whatever,  except  the  pre- 
mium ou  the  loans,  has  been  provided  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  this  debt,  that  can  he  available  till  after 
July,  1845.  The  premium  on  the  first  loan  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars  has  been  already  exhausted,  and  that 
which  may  be  received  on  the  loan  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  will  not  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  debt  for 
more  than  two  years.  Tou  ought,  therefore  to  make 
provision  for  paying  the  Interest  on  the  million  loan, 
and  eventually  on  mat  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  no  w,  anticipated  that  after  the  canal 
is  completed  and  in  full  operation,  the  necessity  of  such 
a  provision  will  be  superseded. 

Goods  usually  arrive  through  the  Canal  at  Buffalo 
in  the  spring,  destined  for  the  country  farther  west, 
several  days  before  the  lower  part  of  Lake  Erie  is  clear 
of  ice.  This  occasions  delay  in  forwarding  them  on, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  trade  to  the  west  from 
our  channel  of  communication.  It  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  whether  the  inconvenience  and  injury 
arising  from  this  cause  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
make  it  a  measure  of  good  policy  to  exteod  our  pres- 
ent line  of  internal  communication  from  Buffalo  to 
some  point  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  lake 
would  be  likely  to  be  free  from  ice  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  navigation  of  the  canal  may  be  opened. 

I  have  heretofore  expressed  my  decided  opinion 
against  the  policy  of  legislating  on  subjects  that  need- 
lessly interfere  with  the  ordinary  pursuita^of  our  fellow 
eitissns.  These  pursuits  should  be  left  wholly  unem- 
barrassed by  any  regulations  whatsoever,  except  such 
as  are  obviously  required  to  prevent  abuses  and  promote 
some  manifest  public  good.  I  recommend  that  you 
should  entirely  abstain  from  granting  charter  privileges, 
tsba  used  in  transacting  tush  kinds  of  business  as  are 


prosecuted  by  individuals,  and  which  can  be  conducted 
as  well  by  them  as  by  incorporated  companies.,.  The 
association  of  capital  for  such  objects  with  corporate 
privileges,  subjects  individuals  engaged  in  the  same  or 
similar  pursuits,  to  an  unfair  and  injurious  competition. 

In  regard  to  incorporations  of  a  more  general  charac- 
ter, the  public  necessities  and  the  public  interest  will 
indicate  your  duties,  and  beyond  what  these  considera- 
tions demand,  you  will  not,  I  presume,  feel  any  inclina- 
tion to  multiply  them. 

In  my  last  annual  message, I  communicated  my  views 
in  relation  to  corporations  which  have  a  connection 
with,  and  an  influence  on,  our  currency,  and  so  far  as 
those  views  apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  state, 
I  wish  to  be  considered  as  presenting  tbem  again  to  the 
legislature.  You  will  be  solicited  to  add  an  immense 
amount  to  the  banking  capital  of  the  state,  at  the  pre- 
sent session.  Notices  have  been  already  published  of 
intended  applications  for  ninety-three  new  banks,  with 
capitals,  including  the  increase  to  those  of  the  existing 
banks,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  fifty -seven  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  said,  and,  1  doubt  not,  generally  belie- 
ved, that  the  present  banks  are  unable  to  afford  the  ne- 
cessary accommodations  which  the  increased  and  ra 
pidly  increasing  commerce  and  business  of  the  country 
demand.  Before  you  undertake  to  supply  this  want  of 
capital  by  legislation,  you  will  doubtless  satisfy  your- 
selves of  its  actual  extent,  and  investigate  its  real  cau- 
ses. If  it  shall  be  found,  as  i.  think  it  will,  to  arise,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  a  state  of  things  that  cannot  pro- 
bably long  endure,  and  ought  not  to  be  upheld  by  you, 
so  far,  at  least,  you  will  be  bound  to  withhold  the  pro- 
posed aid.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact,  and 
it  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  that  an  unregulated  spirit 
of  speculation  has  within  the  last  year  prevailed  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  Our  citisens,  who  have  been 
influenced  by  this  spirit,  have  not  confined  their  opera 
tions  to  objects  within  our  own  state.  They  have  made 
large  investments  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  These 
operations  have  required  something  more  than  the  use 
of  our  circulating  credits.  The  amount  of  capital  that 
has  been  thus  transferred  from  this  state,  to  others,  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it 
must  be  very  great.  These  transactions,  large" as  they 
have  been,  bear  no  comparison  to  the  enormous  specu- 
lations in  stocks,  and  in  real  property,  within  our  own 
stats. 

The  vacant  land  in  and  about  several  of  our  cities 
and  villages,  have  risen  in  many  instances,  several 
hundred  per  cent,  and  large  quantities  of  them  have 
been  sold  at  prices  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  pro- 
duced more  by  the  competition  of  speculation,  than 
any  real  demand  resulting  from  the  increase  of  our  po- 
pulation and  actual  prosperity.  That  the  sudden  rise 
in  the  price  of  these  lands,  is  ascribed  to  the  true 
cause,  is  evident  from  the  conceded  fact,  that  most  of 
them  have  been  purchased,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being 
occupied  by  the  buyers,  but  to  be  again  put  in  market, 
and  sold  at  still  higher  prices.  No  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  these  transactions:  but  a  con- 
jecture may  be  formed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  sales, 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  sold  real  estate  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
September  last,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty 
roilioos  of  dollars;  and  the  character  of  these  sales  is 
indicated  by  the  further  fact  that  about  eleven  millions 
of  this  property  was  sold  on  the  bid  made  by  or  for  the 
owners,  ft  is  proper  that  1  should  remark,  that  the 
speculations  in  real  property  in  this  state, have  not  been 
confined  to  city  and  village  lots,  but  have  extended  to 
farms  and  wild  lands. 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  capital  has  been  devoted  to  these  specu- 
lations in  lands  and  stocks.  I  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  allude  to  these  transactions,  with  a  view  to  lay 
open  the  true  causes  of  the  alleged  deficiency  of  capi- 
tal to  subserve  the  purposes  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  other  pursuits  of  the  productive  classes 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  deeming  it  very  important  that 
these  causes  should  be  well  considered  before  you  at- 
tempt to  apply  a  remedy — particularly  such  a  remedy 
as  is  asked  for — an  unexampled  extension  of  our  credit 
system. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that  a  large  amount  of 
capital  has  been  sent  out  of  the  State  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  foreign  speculation.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  cause  of  the  want  of  suffictent  capital  to  transact 
our  ordinary  business.  It  is  not  less  true,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  existing  banks  have,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
lessened  their  ability  to  aecommodate  persons  employ- 
ed in  regular  business  pursuits,  by  affording  assistance 
to  those  who  are  embarked  in  these  speculations. — 
This  is  another  cause  of  the  present  want  of  banking 
facilities.  But  the  main  cause  of  this  want,  which  now 
presses  so  severely  on  our  fellow  citizens,  is  less  obvi- 
ous, but  not  the  less  entitled  to  your  consideration. 
The  passion  for  speculation  pervades  to  an  extent 
heretofore  unknown,  not  only  among  capitalists,  but 
among  merchants  and  traders.  The  funds  of  these 
capitalists  have  been  withdrawn  to  some  extent  from 
situations  ra  which  they  afforded  accommodations  to 
business  men,  and  they  have  consequently  been  obli- 

Sid  to  pres  upon  the  banks  to  supply  this  deficiency  in 
eir  means.  Merchants  and  otnersj  have  abstracted 
from  their  business  a  portion  of  their  capital,  and  de- 
voted it  to  speculations  in  stocks  and  lands,  and  have 
then  resorted  to  the  banks  for  increased  accommoda- 


tion. To  these  causes  I  ascribe  most  of  the  embar- 
rassment now  felt  for  the  want  of  sufficient  bank  fa- 
cilities to  conduct  successfully  our  ordinary  business 
concerns.  The  proposed  remedy,  judging  from  the 
applications,  is  to  double  the  present  number  of 
banks,  and  nearly  to  treble  the  amount  of  banking  ca- 
pital. Before  you  apply  this  remedy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  that  it  will  remove 
the  difficulty,  and  that  the  use  of  it  will  not  leave  us  in 
a  worse  condition  than  we  are  at  present. 

If  the  passion  for  speculation  has  engrossed  the  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  state  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  strong  claims  that  commerce  and  trade 
have  upon  them,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  it  will 
appropriate  to  itself  a  large  portion  of  any  additional  ac- 
commodations you  may  provide  for  those  and  other 
branches  of  business  f  III  rigb  tly  apprehend  its  char- 
acter, it  will  not  be  likely  to  abate  while  it  can  find 
means  for  iu  gratification.  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
spirit  of  speculation  cannot  be  restrained  by  direct  leg- 
islation ;  but  you  should  be  careful  to  avoid  encoura- 
ging or  sustaining  it  even  incidentally  by  any  measures 
you  may  deem  it  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  the  injuries  it  has  done  to  the  business  con- 
cerns of  the  state. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  increase  OgVcommeroe  and 
manufactures  among  us  has  rendered  more  bank  accom- 
modotions  desirable,  and  that  this  cause  has  had  very 
considerable  influence  in  producing  the  numerous  ap- 
plications about  to  be  presented  to  you ;  but  I  cannot 
S've  mv  assent  to  the  proposition  w.hich  the  advocates 
r  banks  will  urge  as  the  rule  for  your  action  on  this 
subject,  that  the  increase  of  banks  should  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  business.  This  proposition  as- 
sumes that  whatever  be  the  situation  of  the  country  as 
to  the  quantity  of  actual  capital,  the  agency  of  banks  is 
equally  necessary,  and  the  amount  of  acoommodations 
required  from  them  must  be  in  proportion  to  its  busi- 
ness transactions.  It  certainly  cannot  be  true  that  a 
large  capital,  requires  the  same  accommodations  from 
banks  as  one  doing  an  equal  amount  of  business  with 
little  or  no  capital. 

What  is  true  in  relation  to  individuals,  thus  different 
ly  situated,  must  be  true  as  to  the  whole  community  at 
distinct  periods,  when  circumstances  have  made  a  like 
difference  in  its  conditions.  When  banks  were  first  es- 
tablished in  this  state,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the 
amount  of  moaied  capital  was  small  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  business  that  required  the  use  of  it.  Banks 
were  then  chartered,  not  merely  for  performing  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  such  institutions— to  furnish  the 
public  with  a  proper  medium  of  circulation  convertible 
into  specie— safe  places  for  deposites— facilities  in 
transmitting  funds  to  concentrate  the  floating  capital 
at  home,  invite  its  introduction  from  abroad,  and  place 
it  in  a  situation  where  it  could  be  used  more  efficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Since  that  period  we  have 
bad  a  long  course  of  prosperity,  our  wealth  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  a  capital  has  flowed  in  upon  us  from 
other  countries.  I  cannot,  therefore,  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion, that  there  is  at  this  day  the  same  disproportion 
between  the  amount  of  monied  capital  and  the  quantity 
of  business,  that  existed  when  tne  policy  of  the  bank- 
ing system  was  first  adopted,  and  for  some  time  there- 
after. The  conclusion  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
somewhat  derogatory  to  the  capacity  of  our  citisens 
for  business,  ana  present  their  condition  as  much  less 
prosperous  than  it  is  confidently  believed  to  be.  But 
if  fortunately  this  conclusion  be  correct — if  we  have  not 
in  fact  the  amount  of  capital  that  our  apparent 
condition  implies— if  our  gigantic  business  concerns  are 
principally  sustained  and  carried  on  by  a  system  of 
credit,  and  the  system  is  wholly  dependant  for  its  sta- 
bility upon  our  hanking  institutions,  yon  will  act  on 
this  subject  under  a  fearful  responsibility.  A  material 
error  on  your  part  would  probably  lead  to  results  fatal 
to  our  general  prosperity.  All  measures  which  yon 
may  adopt,  affecting  the  currency  or  public  credit, 
should  regard  particular  interests  as  far  only  as  they 
are  subservient  to  the  general  good ;  they  should  be 
such  as  not  merely  to  afford  accommodations  and  fa- 
cilities in  prosperous  times,  but  to  secure  confidence  in 
our  monied  institutions  in  the  most  trying  season  of  ad 
versify,  and  enable  them  to  withstand  the  rode  shocks 
of  pressure  and  panic.  It  is  true  that  ourpreseat  insti- 
tutions have  been  severely  tried,  and  they  sustained 
themselves  in  a  most  alarming  crisis ;  but,  if  their 
number  bad  been  much  larger  than  it  was?  and  credit 
and  circulation  proportionably  extended,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  result. 

We  have  had  too  much  and  too  recent  experience  of 
the  sensitiveness  of  public  credit  and  public  confidence 
in  monied  affairs,  not  to  have  learned  many  useful  las- 
sons  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  profit 
by  thmn.  We  know  bow  many  and  what  slight  causes 
affect  them.  The  credit  which  sustains  our  paper  cur- 
rency rests  on  the  belief  that  the  banks  have  the  ability 
to  redeem  in  specie  their  bills  in  circulation,  whenever 
payments  are  demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  banks 
must  have  confidence  in  the  borrowers  to  make  prompt 
payment,  or  they,  will  withhold  their  usual  accommo- 
dations, and  a  derangement  in  business  will  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Their  ability  as  debtors  depends 
on  their  security  as  creditors.  In  times  of  prosperity, 
there  is  a  mutual  confidence;  there  will  then  be  a  de- 
mand for  large  accommodations,  and  banks  will  grant 
them  to  the  toll  extent  allowed  by  their  charters.   A 
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change  of  timet,  or  eren  whaLappears  acapriciousness 
in  public  opinion,  brings  with  it  a  mutual  suspicion, 
and  its  concomitant  evil,  a  pecuniary  pressure.  Over- 
trading at  home  and  abroad;  ao  unusual  expansion  of 
our  credit  system;  over  issues  of  paper  currency;  extra- 
vagant speculations,  and  extensive  gambling  m  stocks 

speedily  followed  by  reactions;  a  derangement  in  our 
circulating  medium;  embarrassment  in  trade;  and  num- 
erous bankruptcies,  are  the  inevitable  consequences. — 
The  impulse  and  accelerated  movements  given  to  our 
business  in  the  first  stages  of  this  progress,  are  a  very 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  many  evils  which  at- 
tend its  termination. 

We  do  not  want  more  banks  to  supply  us  with  a  paper 
currency,  for  we  have  enough  of  that  already ;  more 
would  not  make  it  better,  and  might  make  it  worse.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  we  want  an  increase  of  them  for 
places  of  deposits ;  for  we  have  now  all  that  are  re- 
quired for  that  purpose.  New  banks  do  not  of  them- 
selves, in  any  case,  create  capital ;  and  under  our  pres- 
sent  circumstances,  they  would  not,  as  I  apprehend,  be 
the  means  of  introducing  any  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  capital.  1  therefore  consider  the  multiplication 
of  them  to  be  a  measure  of  very  questionable  policy, 
in  regard  to  the  general  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
stats. 

After  a  due  consideration  of  the  views  I  have  now 
presented,  and  those  in  my  former  messages,  as  well  as 
others  that  your  own  reflections  will  suggest,  adverse  to 
the  multiplication  of  banks,  and  a  large  increase  of 
banking  capital,  if  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  objections  are  outweighed  or  overruled  by 
arguments  of  a  different  character,  and  that  the  public 
interest  requires  you  to  give  your  sanction  to  any  of 
the  numerous  applications  for  new  banks,or  the  increase 
of  the  capital  of  those  now  chartered,  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  number  will  be  very  small.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  you  will  give  heed  lo  any  of  these  applica- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  supported  only  by  the  expected 
advantages  to  be  conferred  on  individuals  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  stock,  or  by  the  accommodations  they 
may  afford  to  carry  on  new  speculations,  and  sustain 
the  factitious  state  of  things,  resulting  from  past  trans- 
actions of  this  character.  Nor  will  >  bu  will  look,  I  pre- 
sume, with  much  more  favor  on  those  applications 
which  are  urged,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  a  want 
of  facilities  to  conduct  the  present  business,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  agency  it  is  assumed  such  institutions  will 
have  in  creating  new  busiess. 

These  considerations  being  laid  aside,  if  the  actual 
demands  of  business— I  mean  only  such  business  as 
banking  facilities  are  most  appropriately  designed  to 
subserve— shall  prevail  with  you  to  extend  these  ac- 
commodations, you  will,  I  trust,  be  careful  to  dispense 
them  only  to  places  where  these  demands  are  most  im- 
perious. 

I  perceive,  among  the  numerous  applications  of 
this  nature  to  be  presented  to  you,  several  from  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  an  increase  of 
their  capital.  In  addition  to  the  common  and  more 
general  considerations  which  will  apply  with  more 
or  less  force  to  all  the  applications  for  augmenting 
the  amount  of  banking  capital,  a  somewhat  peculiar 
reason  will  be  urged  in  favor  of  those  emanating 
from  these  institutions.  The  branch  of  the  U.  g. 
Bank,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  will  cease  its  ope- 
rations as  a  bank,  on  the  fourth  March  next,  and 
there  will  be  due  to  it  eight  or  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If  the  payment  of  this  large  sum  should  be 
immediately  exacted;  it  would  undoubtedly  produce 
very  considerable  embarrassment.  The  banks  in 
New  York  are  so  extended  that  they  will  not  be  in 
a  situation  to  afford  such  accommodations  to  the 
debtors  of  the  branch,  as  will  counteract  the  effects 
of  a  sudden  call  on  them  for  the  payment  of  this  large 
debt.  If  the  evils  which  may  ensue  from  this  emer- 
gency are  likely  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  re- 
quire any  action  from  you  to  mitigate  them,  one, 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
be  preferable  to  the  permanent  increase  of  the  cap- 
ital of  these  institutions.  If  the  B  ink  of  the  United 
States  should  be  disposed  to  do  with  the  branch  in 
the  eity  of  New  York,  what  it  has  done  in  relation 
to  most  of  its  branches — transfer  the  debt ;  such 
banks  as  may  unite  together  to  purchase  this  debt, 
or  such  as  should  take  any  portion  of  it,  might  have 
their  ability  temporarily  enlarged  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  do  so,  and  gradually  caH  it  in,  without 
withdrawing  any  considerable  p\rt  of  the  accom- 
modations which  they  now  extend  to  their  custo- 
mers. 

I  am  aware  that  a  considerable  increase  of  bank- 
ing capital  is  contemplated  by  many  as  among  the 
means  of  alleviating  the  distress  resulting  from  the 
calamitous  visitation  which  his  recently  befallen 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  due,  alike  to  the  nu- 
merous sufferers  upon  whom  this  visitation  has 
fallen  with  severity,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  whole 
State,  whose  interests  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
H,  that  you  should  act  promptly  and  efficiently  in 
administering  relief,  and  I  do  not  doubt  you  will 
do  it  in  the  largest  measure  and  most  effectual  way 


you  can  devise ;  but  this  is  an  event  which  I  trust 
will  produce  only  temporary  embarrassments,  and 
it  should  not  therefore,  be  permitted  to  change,  in 
an  essential  manner,  a  general  system  of  policy  in 
relation  to  our  currency.  So  far  as  I  am  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  they  mean  to  rely  in  this  great  and  pressing 
emergency  mainly  on  theirown  resources — resour- 
ces, which  in  themselves  exceed  those  of  almost  any 
State  m  our  confederacy.  The  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  last  year,  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars ;  it  is  more  than  double 
what  it  was  in  1825,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Slate,  including  that  city,  ten 
years  ago.  This  immense  wealth  must  give  the  city 
of  N.  York  undoubted  credit  wherever  and  when- 
ever she  may  choose  to  use  it ;  yet  if  the  objects  to 
be  attained  by  resorting  to  it  in  the  present  crisis, 
could  be  moie  effectually  accomplished,  or,  in  any 
respect,  accelerated  by  adding  to  it  the  credit  of 
the  State,  this  should  be  done  without  hesitation. — 
When  the  individual  resources  of  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow  citizens  are  impaired  by  a  sudden  de- 
vastation, or  exposed  to  imminent  peril  bya  strange- 
ly adverse  course  of  events,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
threaten  injurious  consequences  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  in  requisition  the  resources  of  the 
State  to  sustain  them.  The  great  losses  which 
have  fallen  on  the  Insurance  Companies  in  that 
city,  have  suspended  the  operations  of  most  of 
them,  and  new  incorporations  of  this  description 
wilt  probably  be  wanted.  The  public  interest  re- 
quires that  their  capitals  should  be  large,  their  risks 
widely  distributed,  and  their  proceedings  subject- 
ed to  an  occasional  examination  by  persons  to  be 
selected  by  the  court  of  chancery,  or  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  legislature. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  bills,  has 
begun  to  operate  on  the  currency,  and  promises  to 
produce  all  the  beneficial  results  that  were  antici- 
pated. This  law  was  intended  to  effect  a  substitu- 
tion of  specie  for  the  bills  to  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation. It  was  distinctly  foreseen,  that,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coming  to  this  result,  a  public  inconvenience 
would  be  felt  before  it  could  be  completely  effected, 
and  that  the  specie  required  for  this  desirable  pur- 
pose would  be  principally  drawn  from  the  banks.  It 
was  also  foreseen  that  the  hanks  would  be  curtailed 
in  their  profits,  by  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
furnishing  the  public  with  a  medium  of  circulation 
composed  almost  entirely  of  their  paper.  If  these 
effects  had  not  been  produced,  the  law  would  not 
have  operated  as  it  was  expected;  and  yet  these  ef- 
fects have,  I  believe,  called  forth  some  opposition  to 
iL  If  the  state  t)f  our  currency  required,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  did, the  application  of  such  a  measure  to 
establish  it  on  a  firm  basis, it  is  very  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  inconvenience  necessarily  resulting 
from  it.  This  inconvenience,  so  far  as  it  is  felt  by 
the  public,  will  soon  pass  away.  The  notion  that 
the  public  will  be  subjected  to  a  permanent  embar- 
rassment by  the  suppression  of  small  bills,  derives 
no  support  from  reason  or  experience.  The  circu- 
lation of  bank  bills  below  the  denomination  of  five 
dollars,  has  been  for  a  long  time,  prohibited  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  and,  as  I  believe,  without  any 
considerable  inconvenience.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  such  a  circulation  would  be 
more  desirable  than  in  England,  and  none  where 
more  mature  consideration  has  been  given  to  its 
currency ;  and  there  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  all  bank  paper  below  a 
note  of  five  pounds,  which  is  more  than- twenty- 
two  dollars  of  our  currency.  As  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  any  proposition  to  repeal  or  modify 
this  law  will  be  favorably  received  by  you,  I  do 
not  consider  it  my  duty  to  enlarge  upon  its  merits 
on  this  occasion. 

As  somewhat  connected  with  the  currency  and 
the  business  transactions  of  the  State,  I  deem  it  ti 
be  my  imperative  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
practice,  which,  carried  to  the  excess  it  lately  has 
been,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  pernicious  to  the  well 
being  of  the  State.  Dealing  in  stocks,  so  far  as  it 
assumes  the  character  of  stock-jobbing,  is  a  species 
of  gambling,  and  produces  most  of  the  evils,  public 
and  private,  which  usually  result  from  the  indul- 
gence of  that  unfortunate  propensity.  If  this  kind 
of  speculation  has  not  recently  been  conducted  in  a 
manner  altogether  new,  it  certainly  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  extent  altogether  unprecedented.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  stock  have  been  sold  by  those 


who  had  it  not,  under  a  contract  to  be  fulfilled  at 
some  future  period,  and  purchased  by  those   who 
did  not  expect  a  delivery  of  iu    The  results  of 
these  transactions  are  adjusted  without  the  delivery 
of  the  stock,  and  the  loss  and  gain  ascertained 
by  its   market  value  on   the  day  stipulated    for 
performing  the  contract.     This  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  "a  wager  upon  the  price  of  particular 
stocks  on  a  specified   future  day.      It  is  worse 
than  wagers  upon   ordinary  coniingencica,    be* 
cause  the  event  may  be  controlled  by  artifice  and 
management,  and  the  persons  concerned  are  too 
strongly  tempted  to  resort  to  them  to  subserve  their 
interest,    it  is  true,  our  present  laws  regard  these 
transactions  with  disfavor.    Such  contracts  are  not 
only  declared  void,  but  the  persons  who  have  gain- 
ed by  them  may  be'compelled  to  refund  to  theiosing 
party  or  his  representatives ;  yet  they  are  constant- 
ly made,  and  in  most  instances  faithfully  executed* 
The  extent  to  which  this  species  of  gambling  has 
been  lately  carried,  and  its  injurious  effects  upon 
many  individuals  who  have  embarked  in  it,  have 
given  it  the  character  and  consequences  of  a  public 
evil ;  and  your.official  situation  imposes  on  you,  in 
my  opinion,  the  duty  to  suppress  it.    I  recommend 
to  you  to  lay  this  practice  under  a  strong  legal  in- 
terdiction— an  interdiction  that  shall  be  rendered 
effective  by  pains  and  penalties. 

I  am  informed,  that  in  some  instances,  compa- 
nies incorporated  by  the  authority  of  other  States, 
have  established  offices  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  which  depositee  are  received,  and  notes  or  bills 
are  discounted.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  con- 
travention of  the  laws  of  this  State,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  there  can  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  to  suppress  this  proceeding,  1  recommend 
that  you  should  make  such  further  provisions  in 
relation  to  it  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legia- 
lataro,  relative  to  unclaimed  dividends  and  depos- 
ites,  operates  unfavorably,  it  is  believed,  on  the  sa- 
vings banks.  The  inconveniences  and  hazards  to 
which  the  publications  required  by  that  law  will 
expose  these  institutions,  have  induced  some  of 
them  to  defer  a  compliance  with  it  until  the  subject 
could  be  again  brought  before  the  legislature,  with 
a  view  tc  procure  some  modification  of  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  them.  I  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  trustees  of  the  Bank  of  Sa- 
vings in  I  he  city  of  New  York,  (which  I  herewith 
transmit  to  you,)  showing  what  they  apprehend 
vould  be  the  consequences  to  that  institution,  of 
making  the  publication  required  of  them.  The 
views  therein  presented,  appear  to  be  well  worthy 
of  your  consideration  ;  ana  I  recommend  a  revi- 
sion of  this  law,  and  such  modification  of  it  in  re- 
lation to  savings  banks  as  will  remove  the  injurious 
effects  resulting  from  its  provisions. 

I  regret  that  the  constant  violation  of  the  law  to 
suppress  the  sale  ot'  lottery  tickets  in  this  State, 
requires  me  again  to  remind  the  Legislature  that  k 
is  a  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  constitution  to 
suppress  this  traffic.  The  evils  resulting  from  it, 
as  well  as  the  constitutional  injunction,  urge  this 
subject  upon  your  attention,  and  I  hope  some  ad- 
ditional means  will  be  devised  to  give  complete  ef- 
ficiency to  the  existing  law  against  this  species  of 
gambling. 

The  result  of  the  enumeration  of  the  people  of 
this  State,  taken  during  the  last  year,  will  be  soon 
presented  to  yon  by  the  Secretary  of  State. — 
Although  this  result  is  not  accurately  known, 
enough  however  is  known  to  assure  us  that  our  po- 
pulation has  greatly  increased.  The  constitution 
enjoins  upon  you,  as  a  duty  to  be  performed  at 
this  session,  the  reorganization  of  the  senate  dis- 
tricts, making  them,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  contained  in  each,  as  nearly  equal  as 
may  be.  You  are  also  required,  by  the  same  au- 
thority, to  apportion,  at  this  se&sion,  the  members 
of  Assembly  among  the  sevetal  counties  of  the 
State,  according  to  their  population. 

The  last  Legislature  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  prepare  and  submit  to  you,  a  plan  for  the 
geological  survey  of  this  State.  His  report  will  be 
laid  before  you  at  an  early  day.  I  im  persuaded 
that  a  careful  geological  examination  of  this  State 
will  not  only  open  new  sources  of  wealth,  fcnd  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  those  already  known 
to  exist,  but,  by  these  means,  will  greatly  augment 
the  productive  industry  of  our  citizens.  In  sever- 
al of  the  States,  surveys  of  this  description  have 
been  already  made,  and  in  others  they  are  in  pro- 
gress. From  the  partial  examinations  which  nerve 
been  made  of  this  State,  there  is  reason   to  believ 
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that  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  other  in  the  Union, 
in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  resources. 

The  development  of  these  resources  would  be 
more  or  less  beneficial  to  the  various  interests  of  the 
State,  but  it  would  be  more  directly  advantageous 
to  that  interest  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  feel  a 
peculiar  desire  to  advance — the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture—by  ascertaining  the  mineralogies!  composi- 
tion of  soils  in  different  sections  of  our  territory, 
and  thereby  causing  such  an  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  cultivating  them,  as  will  best  reward 
the  labors  of  husbandry.  In  addition  to  further 
discoveries  in  relation  to  salt  springs,  beds  of  gyp- 
sum, and  q'larries  of  marble  and  stone  fitted  for 
architectural  purposes,  it  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
critical  and  scientific  examination,  that  the  coal 
formations  discovered  in  the  neighboring  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  wealth  of  that  enterprising  State,  extend 
within  our  own  boundaries.  In  the  progress  of 
these  researches  iu  a  field  greatly  diversified  in  its 
geological  character,  and  heretofore  but  imperfect- 
ly explored,  science  will  doubtless  receive  acquisi- 
tions of  no  ordinary  value.  Under  whatever  as- 
pect the  subject  is  viewed,  it  deserves  your  atten 
tion ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  such  an  underta 
king  would  amply  repay  all  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  execution. 

The  events  or  me  past  year,  here  and  elsewhere, 
hare  continued  to  exhibit  the  importance  of  a  well 
organized  militia,  both  for  the  defence  of  public  li- 
berty and  for  the  protection  of  private  rights.  Du- 
ring the  recent  disastrous  fire  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  its  patriotic  militia  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves under  the  civil  authorities,  and  rendered,  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  the  most  essential  ser- 
vices to  their  fellow  citizens. 

A  new  edition  of  the  act  relating  to  the  militia 
and  public  defence,  including  the  amendments  of 
the  last  session,  has  been  published  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  principal  part  distributed,  pursuant 
to  the  directions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, to  secure  a  more  faithful  performance  of  duty, 
on  the  part  of  general  officers  and  their  staffs,  have 
resulted,  generally,  in  the  beneficial  consequences, 
which  were  anticipated.  In  several  brigades, 
owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  an  increased  degree 
of  discipline  and  military  knowledge  has  been  ex- 
hibited, and  the  most  commendable  exertions  have 
been  made,  not  without  success,  to  maintain  the 
respectability  and  efficiency  of  the  present  system. 
Experience,  however,  constantly  admonishes  us 
of  the  inutility,  if  not  of  the  impracticability,  of 
attempting  to  sustain,  in.a  proper  manner,  an  or- 
ganization suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The  great  change  that 
has  since  taken  place  in  its  external  relations  and 
internal  condition,  has  rendered  the  system  tiler 
adopted  unnecessarily  burdensome.  Satisfied  o/ 
thistact,  I  have  constantly  indulged  the  hope  thai 
Congress  would  take  measures  to  adapt  the  sys- 
tem to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  I 
ave  now  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.  and  the  Secretary  of  War  have  recently 
presented  such  views  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  as 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  desired  modification  will 
be  effected  at  the  present  session  of  that  body. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Adjutant-General, 
which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Legislature, 
exhibits  the  present  numerical  force  of  the  militia 
of  this  State,  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- two. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  submit  to  you  the  proposition  to  cede  to 
the  general  government  the  possessory  right  to  so 
much  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  State  of  New 
York  upon  Staten  Island,  and  heretofore  used  for 
military  purposes,  as  may  be  necessary  to  construct 
and  maintain  proper  defences  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  recommend  that  you 
should  authorize  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of 
so  much  as  they  may  desire  to  possess  for  the  pro- 
posed object,  and  cede  to  them  such  a  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction over  it,  as  is  usually  granted  in  like  cases. 

Having  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  subjects 
in  which  our  constituents  have  an  immediate  and 
exclusive  interest,  my  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit 
me  to  abstain  from  presenting  to  you,  at  this  time, 
someconsiderations  arising  from  our  federal  relations 

This  State  is  a  member  of  a  community  of  repub- 
lic*, subject  in  many  things  to  one  general  govern- 
ment, and  bound  together  in  political  ties  that  must 
not  be  sundered.  This  relation  giveajus  rights  es- 
sential to  our  well-being,  and  imposes  upon  us 
duties  equally  essential  to  the  well  being  of  our 


sister  States.  As  we  value  the  immense  advanta- 
ges that  spring  from  this  Union,  so  we  should  cul- 
tivate the  feelings  and  interests  that  give  it 
strength,  and  abstain  from  all  practices  that  tend  to 
its  dissolution.  A  few  individuals  in  the  middie  and 
eastern  States,  acting  on  mistaken  motives  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  duty,  or  some  less  justifiable  prin 
ciple,  and  disregarding  the  obligations  which  they 
owe  to  their  respective  governments,  have  em- 
barked in  an  enterprise  for  abolishing  domestic 
slavery  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  States. 
— Their  proceedings  have  caused  much  mis- 
chief in  those  States,  and  have  not  been  entirely 
harmless  in  our  own.  They  have  acquired  too 
much  importance,  by  the  evils  which  have  already 
resulted  from  them,  and  by  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  those  which  are  likely  to  follow  if  they 
are  further  persisted  in,  to  justify  me  in  passing 
them  without  notice.  These  proceedings  have  not 
only  found  no  favor  with  a  vast  majority  of  our 
constituents,  but  they  have  been  generally  repro- 
bated. The  public  indignation  which  they  have 
awakened,  has  broken  over  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  led  to  dangerous  tumults  and  commotions, 
w  hichr  I  regret  to  say,  were  not  in  all  instances  sup- 
pressed without  the  interposition  of  the  military 
power.  If  we  consider  the  excitement  which  al- 
ready exists  among  our  fellow  citizens  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  their  increasing  repugnance  to  the  aboli- 
tion cause,  we  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  fur- 
ther efforts  to  sustain  it  will  be  attended,  even  in 
our  own  State,  with  still  more  dangerous  distur- 
bances of  the  public  peace. 

In  our  commercial  metropolis,  the  abolitionists 
have  established  one  of  their  principal  magazines, 
from  which  they  have  sent  their  missiles  of  annoy- 
ance into  the  slave  holding  States.  The  impres- 
sion produced  in  those  States,  that  this  proceeding 
was  encouraged  by  a  portion  of  the  business  men 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  at  least  was  not  suffi- 
ciently discountenanced  by  them,  threatened  inju- 
rious consequences  to  our  commerce.  A  proposi- 
tion was  made  for  an  extensive  voluntary  associa- 
tion in  the  south,  to  suspend  business  intercourse 
with  our  citizens.  A  regard  for  the  character  of 
our  State,  for  the  public  interest,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  among  our  citizens,  as  well  as  a  due 
respect  for  the,  obligations  created  by  our  political 
institutions  and  relations,  calls  upon  us  to  do  what 
may  be  done,  consistently  with  the  great  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  which  the 
abolitionists  are  bringing  upon  us  and  the  whole 
country.  With  whatever  disfavor  we  may  view 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  we  ought  not 
to  overlook  the  very  formidable  difficulties  of  abol- 
ishing it,or  give  countenance  to  any  scheme  for  ac- 
complishing this  object,  in  violation  of  the  solemn 
guarantees  we  are  under  not  to  interfere  with  this 
institution  as  it  exists  in  other  States. 

Domestic  slavery  existed  in  almost  every  State 
when  the  federal  union  was  formed.  Its  charac- 
ter was  as  well  understood  then  as  it  is  now.  The 
men  who  founded  the  general  government  had  as 
much  philanthropy,  and  as  just  an  appreciation  of 
moral  and  religious  duty,  and  knew  as  well  what 
was  due  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  as  the  pres- 
ent generation  ;  yet  so  great  did  they  regard  the 
difficulties  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  so  disastrous 
to  the  public  welfare  would  be,  as  they  apprehend- 
ed, any  intermeddling  with  it  in  the  respective 
States,  except  by  the  citizens  and  civil  authorities 
thereof,  that  they  delegated  t9  Congress  no  power 
to  act  on  this  subject,  further  than  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  after  the  year  1807;  but  they 
recognized  the  right  of  the  several  States  to  contin- 
ue slavery,  without  interference,  by  obliging  them 
to  deliver  up  to  each  other  all  fugitive  slaves.— 
They  left  the  right  to  abolish  slavery  where  only 
it  could  be  safely  left — with  the  respective  States 
wherein  slavery  existed. 

The  State  ot  New  York  had  this  right,  and  al- 
though the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  exercising  it, 
by  reason  of  the  small  number  of  slaves  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  were  trivial  compared 
with  those  which  would  attend  the  exercise  of  it  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  this  number  is  propor- 
tionably  large ;  yet  slavery  was  not  finally  abol- 
ished here  until  1837.  We  were  left  to  come  to  this 
result  in  our  own  time  and  manner,  without  any 
molestation  or  interference  from  any  other  State. 
1  am  very  sure  that  any  intermeddling  with  us  in 
this  matter,  by  the  citizens  of  other  States,  would 
not  have  accelerated  our  measures,  and  might  have 
proved  mischievous.  Such  services,  if  they  had 
been  tendered,  would  have  been  rejected  as  useless, 
and  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  our  rights. 


If  we  view  the  labors  of  the  abolitionists  in  the 
calm  light  of  reason,  undisturbed  by  any  morbid 
sympathy,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  fana- 
ticism— if  we  look  at  their  object,  connected  as  it 
must  be  with  the  means  they  are  using  to  attain  it 
— if  we  regard  the  utter  improbability  of  their  ev- 
er leaching  the  end  by  the  use  of  these  means,  and 
the  certain  consequences  which  must  lesult  from 
pushing  forward  their  efforts  in  the  present  direc- 
tion, we  must,  I  think,  characterize  their  schemes 
as  visionary  and  pernicious. 

Their  avowed  object  is  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  States ;  and  their  means 
thus  far  have  been  confined  to  the  organization  of 
societies  among  us,  and  to  publications  of  various 
kinds  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  are  regarded 
throughout  these  States  as  libels  on  their  citizens, 
and  provocatives  to  insurrection  among  their  slaves. 
So  far  as  their  proceedings  are  designed  to  operate 
upon  this  State,  w%  may  inquire  what  end  or  ob- 
ject they  have  in  view.  It  cannot  be  to  abolish 
slavery  here,  for  it  does  not  exist  among  us.  Is  it 
to  convince  the  people  of  this  State  that  slavery  is 
an  evil  ?  Such  is  now  the  universal  sentiment, 
and  no  man  can  be  found  among  us  who  entertains 
a  thought  of  returning  to  our  former  condition  in 
this  respect.  If  the  abolitionists  design  to  enlist 
our  passions  in  their  cause,  such  a  course  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  unless  it  had  reference 
to  some  subsequent  action.  If  it  is  expect- 
ed in  this  manner  to  influence  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, then  they  are  aiming  at  an  usurpation  of  pow- 
er. Legislation  by  Congress  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  by  which  that  body  exists,  and  to 
support  which  every  member  of  it  is  bound  by  the 
solemn  sanction  of  an  oath*  The  powers  of  Con- 
gress cannot  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  subject 
of  slavery  within  its  cognizance,  without  the  consent 
of  the  slave  holding  States.  The  proceedings  of  the 
abolitionists  have  rendered  theirobjeet  in  this  respect 
absolutely  unattainable.  They  have  already  excited 
such  a  feeling  in  all  those  States,  that  a  proposition 
so  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress,  would  be  in* 
stantly  rejected  by  each  with  indignation.  If  their 
operations  here  are  to  inflame  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
emissaries,  and  instigate  them  to  go  on  missions  to 
the  slave-holding  States,  there  to  distribute  aboli- 
tion publications  and  to  promulgate  abolition  doc- 
trines, their  success  in  this  enterprise  is  foretold  by 
the  fate  of  the  deluded  men  who  have  preceded 
them.  '  The  moment  they  pass  the  borders  of  those 
States,  and  begin  tneir  labors,  they  violate  the 
laws  of  the  jurisdiction  they  have  invaded,  and  in- 
cur the  penalty  of  death  or  other  ignominious  pun- 
ishment. I  can  conceive  no  other  object  that  the 
abolitionists  can  have  in  view,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
pose to  operate  here,  but  to  embark  the  people  of 
this  State",  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority, 
or  with  iu  connivance,  in  a  crusade  against  the 
slave-holding  States,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  ab- 
olition upon  them  by  violence  and  blood-shed!  If 
such  a  mad  project  as  this  could  be  contemplated  for 
a  single  moment  as  a  possible  thing,  every  one 
must  see  that  the  first  step  towards  iu  accomplish- 
ment, would  be  the  end  of  our  confederacy,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  civil  war. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  it  respecU  the  people  of  this 
State,  or  any  action  than  can  emanate  from  them, 
I  can  discover  no  one  good  that  has  resulted,  or 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  result,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  abolitionisu ;  but  the  train  of  evils 
which  must  necessarily  attend  their  onward  move- 
ments, is  in  number  and  magnitude  most  appalling. 

Those  devastations  which  in  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence are  sometimes  permitted  to  visit  populous 
and  opulent  cities,  suddenly  prostrating  monu- 
ments of  art  and  sweeping  away  the  vast  accumu- 
lations of  years  of  patient  and  well  directed  indus- 
try— great  and  severe  as  we  now  feel  them  to  be — 
are  small  indeed  compared  with  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation which  would  attend  the  subversion  of  our 
federal  government,  and  the  progress  of  a  civil  and 
a  servile  war,  spreading  iu  ravages  through  half 
the  States  of  this  confederacy.  Such  are  the  fatal 
issues  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  the  abolition  efforts  tend ;  and  the  recent 
indications  of  insurrectionary  movements  among 
the  colored  population  of  the  slave-holding  States, 
show  that  these  fears  are  not  entirely  imaginary. 

As  all  the  schemes  of  the  abolitionisu  are  pro- 
fessedly prosecuted  with  particular  reference  to  re- 
sulu  to  be  produced  in  the  slave-helding  Statrs,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  they  design  to  bring  about  these  results. 
Is  it  expected  to  operate  on  the  slave  population, 
and  by  their  ewn  immediate  agency  to  effect  their 
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emancipation  ?  This  can  only  be  done  by  vio- 
lence. The  very  first  act  in  this  scheme  of  aboli- 
tion, which  is  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  reli- 
gion, morality,  and  love  for  mankind,  would  open 
with  insurrection,  massacre,  and  a  servile  war,  in 
.  which,  if  the  slaves  triumph,  their  masters  must 
be  the  victims.  Throughout  those  States,  such  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  deliberate  design 
of  the  abolitionists.  That  their  measures  tend 
to  such  disastrous  results,  cannot,  I  think,  be  de- 
nied :  but  that  the  authors-  of  them  clearly  fore- 
see these  results,  and  recklessly  push  on  to  them, 
willing  to  participate  in  such  crimes,  and  to 
meet  the  fearful  responsibility  they  would  incur,  1 
am  not  ^prepared  to  believe!  So  far  as  reason  pre- 
vails among; these  deluded  men,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly deny  that  this  mooVef  effocUDg  their  object  fa 
embraced  wiihinjbeir  piatio£ggftration.  It  is  more 
charitable  to  presume  that  thejniwtp  stop  short  of 
this  bloody  catastrophe;  that  thes*are  witling  to 
,  spread  dire  alarm  among  the  white  population  of 
those  States,  with  a  view  to  make  them  feel  that 
life,  property  and  all  human  comforts  are  insecure 
where  domestic  slavery  prevails,*ad  by  these  means 
so  to  aggravate  its  evils,  thnUj^y  will  be  led  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  them  to  emancipate  their  slaves. 
Such  a  mode  of  attempting  to  effect  this  object,  is 
charjcterized  alike  by  folly  and  wickedness.  To 
■appose  that  such  means  will  conduce  to  such  an 
end,  betrays  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  universal 
laws  of  human  action.  If  the  slave  owners  ever 
concur  in  any  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it 
must  arise  from  a  better  motive  than  fear.  They 
will  secure  themselves  from  danger  by  acting  on 
he  objects  from  which  it  is  apprehended — not  by 
emancipation,  but  by  multiplying  safeguards,  by 
increasing  restraints,  by  preventing  intercourse  as 
far  as  pracUcahl*  among  the  slave  population,  by 
withholding  from  them  all  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  by  every  conceivable  means  of 
making  them  harmless  machines.  To  satisfy  our- 
selves that  such  will  be  the  consequences  of  excit- 
ing alarms,  we  have  only  to  Iook  at  what  they 
have  already  done  and  are  preparing  to  do.  Man- 
umission is  discouraged,  and  measures  are  about 
to  be  adopted  to  expel  all  free  persons  of  color  from 
the  slave-holding  States.  Instead  of  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  co-operate  in  any  plan  of  eman- 
cipation, there  is  now  exhibited  a  more  fixed  de- 
termination than  heretofore  to  maintain  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery. 

The  mat  engine  which  the  abolitionists  profess 
to  wield,  and  by  the  operations  of  which  they  hope 
to  bring  their  object  within  their  reach,  is  free  dis- 
cussion. By  the  potency  of  abolition  arguments, 
the  slaveholders  are  to  be  instructed  in  their  duty; 
to  be  taught  lessons  of  humanity,  of  moral  obliga- 
tion and  civil  liberty  ;  and  to  be  induced  to  strip 
the  bonds  from  their  slaves,  and  receive  them  into 
social  %nd  political  fellowship.  After  all  that  has 
been  d*me  to  accomplish  (his  end,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  look  at  the  results.  If  we  believe 
the  concurring  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  states,  not  one  convert  has  been  made 
among  them :  Oh  the  contrary,  their  passions  are 
s«vtueed ;  a  deep  sense  of  indignation  at  unprovo- 
Lai  wrongs  and  a  mischievous  intermeddling  with 
their  domestic  concerns,  excites  and  agitates  the 
entire  mass  of  the  wihte  population.  The  aboli- 
tionists, and  ail  their  works,  are  loudly  and  univer- 
sally denounced  as  seditious,  incendiary  and  wick- 
ed ;  and  the  bonds  of  amity  and  concord  which  unite 
us  to  the  people  of  the  south,  are  threatened  with 
severance  because  we  tolerate  within  our  borders 
these  disturbers  of  their  peace  and  violators  of  their 
laws.  Such,  we  are  assured,  is  the  progress  which 
the  arguments  of  the  abolitionists  have  made  in 
bringing  the  slaveholders  to  a  concurrence  in  their 
views. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  and  manner  of 
these  appeals,  and  the  character  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  made,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  they  have  been  indignantly  rejected.  In  all 
that  regards  the  civilities  of  life,  in  high  intellec- 
tual cultivation  and  endowments,  in  moral  conduct 
and  character,  in  comprehension  of  the  principles 
of  civil  and  political  liberty,  in  ability  to  give  these 
principles  a  practical  application,  in  love  of  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  its  best  interests,  the  people  of 
the  south  have  furnished  as  many  eminent  exam- 
ples as  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  When  an 
attempt  from  any  quarter,  or  under  any  pretence, 
is  made  to  disparage  them,  if  we  forebore  to  vin- 
dicate their  enaracter,  we  might  seem  to  be  un- 
mindful of  what  is  due  to  them  for  the  distin- 
guished part  they  have  acted  in  all  the  trials 
•ad  oonJUett  through  which  our  country  has 


passed,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion down  to  the  present  time.  In  all  the  views 
I  have  been  able  to  take  of  the  labors  of  the 
abolitionists,  I  have  not  discovered  that  they  have 
produced  a  single  benefit ;  but  every  step  in  their 
movements,  thus  far,  has  been  attended  with  evil 
consequences.  I  will  not  undertake  to  describe 
the  calamities  which,  in  all  probability,  would  re- 
sult from  their  further  progress,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  but  to  the  whole  human 
ifce,  so  far  as  the -cause  of  civil  liberty  is  concern- 
ed, because" f  indulge  the  hope  that  they  have  al- 
ready reached  the  list  stage  of  their  onward  career. 
IsMnngly  turn  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  may  be  required,  to  prevent  fhrther  evils  from 
this  cause. 

The  people  of  this  state  continue  to  cherish  an 
unabated  attachment  to  the  federal  compact.  The 
many  signal  advantages  they  have  derived  from  it, 
and  the  many  they  still  look  for,  bind  them  to  a 
course  of  fraternal  conduct  towards  their  sister  states, 
and  lay  them  under  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
obligations  to  fulfil  in  good  faith,  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  its  requirements,  all  the  duties  it 
imposes  on  them,  and  to  abstair  from  all  practices 
incompatible  with  these  duties,  or  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  any  of  its  provisions. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  our  fellow  citizens 
very  generally  feel  it  to  oe  their  solemn  duty, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, or  in  its  actual  condition  in  any  section  of 
the  union,  to  leave  its  treatment,  as  it  was  left  in 
their  case,  entirely  and  forever  to  the  people  of  the 
States  in  which  it  exists.  These  States  are  not 
only  entitled  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  subject, 
but,  as  they  are  immediately  affected  by  it,  they, 
and  they  only,  best  understand  the  proper  mode 
of  treating  it ;  and  it  requires  but  a  small  share  of 
good  feeling  towards  them,  and  of  diffidence  in  our- 
selves, to  satisfy  us  that  the  matter  may  be  safely 
left  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  those  to  whom 
it  exclusively  belongs. 

If  this  State  could  be  brought  to  think  that  the 
advantages  it  derives  from  the  federal  constitution, 
are  not  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  restraints 
imposed  by  that  instrument ;  if,  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  a  morbid  and  fanatical  spirit  of  false 
philanthropy,  even  at  the  risk  of  encountering  the 
danger  and  incurring  the  responsibility  of  an  at- 
tempt to  reform  the  institutions  of  other  States,  it 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  these  advantages,  hon- 
or and  duty  would  require  it,  before  entering  on 
such  an  experiment,  to  call  upon  the  other  States 
to  release  it  from  the  solemn  engagements  it  con- 
tracted in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Union ;  but 
so  long  as  the  people  of  this  State  cling  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  compact  secures  to  them ;  so 
long  as  they  profess  to  regard  it  as  the  source  of 
their  highest  emhly  good,  and  the  object  of  their 
most  cherished  aspirations,  they  will,  I  trust, 
ever  regard  it  as  due  alike  to  duty,  to  consistency , 
&  to  honor,  to  fulfil  in  its  spirit  every  injunction  it 
irnposes,and  to  respect  and  observe  with  the  utmost 
fidelity  ,ai!  the  great  principles  on  which  it  isfoundef  • 

Under  the  influence  of  the  foregoing  consid 
erations,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  our 
constituents  have  expressed  their  enlightened 
and  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  With  an  earnestness  and  una- 
nimity never  before  witnessed  among  us,  they 
have,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  in  their 
primary  assemblies,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
expressed  their  attachment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  federal'  government;  their  determina- 
tion to  maintain  its  guarantees ;  their  disap- 
probation of  the  whole  system  of  operations  set  on 
foot  by  the  abolitionists ;  their  affection  for  their 
brethren  of  the  South ;  and  their  fixed  purpose  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lies,  consistently  with  law  and 
justice,  to  render  these  sentiments  effectual.  It  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  these  manifestations  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  have  been  or  will  be  disregarded  by 
those  who  have  engaged  in,  or  given  countenance 
to  the  abolition  proceedings. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  powerful  energies 
of  public  opinion,  as  it  has  been  called  forth  thro'- 
out  the  whole  State,  have  already  produced  most 
salutary  effects,  in  disabusing  many  persons  who 
hod  inconsiderately  concurred  in  the  visionary 
schemes  of  the  abolitionists. 

When  the  very  small  number  that  still  adhere 
to  this  cause,  see  that  the  immense  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  including  certainly  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  intelligence  and  worth,  and 
embracing  men  of  all  sects  in  religion,  and  of  all 
parties  in  politics,  are  utterly  and  irreconcilably 


opposed  to  them  ;  and  that  their  measures  are  re- 
garded With  the  deepest  repugnance  by  ail   who 
affectionately  cherish  the  Union  and  harmony  of 
the  States;  including  among  them  philanthropist* 
at  least  as  enlightened  dftd  sincere  as  any  of  U—ni- 
selves;  they  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be  indue** 
ed  to  pause  in  their  career,  and  to  sacrifice  on  «s* 
altar  of  their  common  country,  the  opinions  and 
motives  which  have  hitherto  prompted  them  to  ex- 
ertions regarded  with  so  much  abhorrence  by  so  / 
great  a  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

When,  to  the  just  influence  which  may  re&aoaa- 
bly  be  anticipated  from  the  sentiments  of  the  paopfc, 
so  unitedly  and  powerfully  expressed,  and  rendered 
still  more  efficacious,  as  I  think  they  might  and 
should  be,  by  the  opinions  and  views  of  their  i 


bled  representatives,  is  added  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  the  reason  ana 
consciences  of  those  who  yet  adhere  to  the  abolition 
cause,  it  would  be  imputing  to  them  a  deplorable 
degree  of  mental  blindness  and  fanatical  delusion, 
not  to  expect  a  general  abandonment  of  their  wild 
schemes.  All  but  those  who  are  confirmed  in  fa- 
naticism or  reckless  of  consequences,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  constrained  by  the  decided  and  constantly 
increasing  force  of  public  opinion,  to  give  up  their 
dangerous  attempts  to  act  on  the  iosiitutiooa  of 
other  states.  Those  who  may  not  be  thus  re- 
claimed or  controlled,  will  be  too  few  in  number 
and  in  influence,  I  am  persuaded,  to  excite  appre- 
hension. 

Relying  on  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  enttfhtened 
public  opinion  to  restrain  and  control  the  misconduct  of  the 
citizens  of  a  free  government,  especially  when  directed,  as 
it  has  been  In  this  case,  with  unexampled  energy  and  unan- 
imity to  the  particular  evils  under  consideration,  and  per- 
ceiving that  lie  operations  have  been  that  far  salutary,  I 
entertain  the  best  hopes  that  this  remedy,  of  itself,  win  ee 
tirsly  remove  these  evils,  or  render  them  comparatively 
harmless.    But  if  these  reasonable  expectation*  shoals, 
unhappily,  be  disappointed ;  if,  in  the  face  of  numerous 
and  swung  exhibitions  of  public  reprobation,  eheked  frost 
our  constituents  by  a  just  fear  o  the  fatal  issues  In  which 
the  uncurbed  effort*  of  the  sboUtionists  may  ultimately  end. 
any  considerable  portion  of  these  misguided  men  sbusM 
persist  in  pushing  them  forward  to  disastrous  copaeasencej, 
then  a  question,  new  to  our  confederacy,  will  necessarily 
arise,  and  must  be  met.    It  must  then  be  determined  bow 
far  the  several  States  can  provide,  within  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  powers,  and  how  far  in  raJfiiswsi 
of  the  obligations  resulting  from  their  federal  relations, tbej 
ought  to  provide,  by  their  own  laws,  for  the  trial  and  psa- 
ishment  by  their  own  judicatories,  of  residents  within  tfcesr 
limits,  guilty  of  acts  therein,  which  are  calculated  and  fat- 
tended  to  excite  insurrection  and  rebellion  tn  a  sister  toss. 
Without  the  power  to  pass  such  laws,  the  States  would  not 
possess  all  the  necessary  means  for  preserving  their  exter- 
nal relations  of  peace  among  themselves,  and  would  be 
without  the  ability  to  fulfil  in  all  instances,  the  sacred  ohJi- 

fations  which  they  owe  to  each  other  as  members  of  the 
ederel  Union.    Such  a  power  is  the  acknowledged  attri- 
bute of  sovsreignty,  and  the  exercise  of  it  is  often  necessa- 
ry to  prevent  the  embroiling  or  neighboring  nations.    The 
General  Government  is  at  this  time  exercising  that  power  to 
suppress  such  acts  of  the  citixens  of  the  United  States,  done 
within  its  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the  belligerent  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  and  Texas,  ss  are  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity  we  sustain  towards  those  Btstse 
Such  a  power,  therefore,  belonged  to  the  sovereignty  ef 
each  of  the  States,  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and 
as  far  as  regards  their  relations  to  each  other,  it  was  not  de- 
legated to  the  General  Government.    It  still  remains  on- 
Impaired,  and  the  obligations  to  exercise  it  have  acquired 
additional  force  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Federal 
Compact.    I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Legislature  p  «seasss 
the  power  to  pass  such  penal  laws  as  will  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  citixens  of  this  State  and  residents  within  It, 
From  availing  themselves,  with  impunity,  of  the  protection 
efits  sovsreignty  and  laws,  while  they  are  actually  ess 
ployed  in  exciting  insurrection  and  sedition  hi  a  sister  State, 
or  engaged  in  treasonable  enterprises,  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted therein. 

I  have  recently  received  from  the  Governor  ef  the  Stats 
of  South  Carolina,  a  copy  of  a  report  and  reeoluUont.  Is 
relation  to  the  proceedings]  of  the  abolitionists,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State ;  and  I  herewith  tmnisa 
them  to  you,  in  compliance  with  the  request  therein  con 
tained. 

I  h%ve  also  received  from  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  a 
requisition  to  deliver  up  to  that  State,  a  person  lesidsiig  la 
the  state  of  New- York,  charged  with  the  crime  of  dis- 
tributing and  publishing  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  a 
tiouspaper  designing  and  Intending  to  indie  the  slave 
lationor  that  state  tot  nsurrection  and  rebellion.  The 
cused  was  not  an  actual  fugitive  from  justice,  and  k  did 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  other  participation  In  the  al- 
leged crime  than  what  arose  from  sets  done  within  this 
state.  I  was  therefore,  convinced  that  neither  the  cos> 
stHutlon  or  laws  of  the  United  8tates,  nor  of  this  stats, 
imposed  on  me  the  duty,  or  conferred  the  right,  to  sur- 
render him,  and  I  declined  to  do  so.  A  difference  of  efts- 
ion  between  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  two  states, 
In  relation  to  Ian  official  obligation,  due  to  one  from  the 
other,  is  much  to  be  regretted  :  and  the  lriendly  relation* 
subsisting  between  them  render  it  proper  that  I  saomM 
communicate  the  fact  to  you,  together  with  the  views  ef 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  in  support  of  the  claim  he  has 
made  on  behalf  of  that  state.  I  herewith  transmit  the 
documents  and  correspondence  relative  to  this  case. 

In  discharging  the  various  and  responsible  duties,  de- 
volved on  you  m  legislative  guardians  of  this  state,  IsaaB 
give  you  my  cheerful  co-operation,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  your  labors  will  subserve  the  beet  intsr—ts  and  ad- 
vance the  general  welfare  of  ear  constituents. 

«**s*y,  Jamtary  6,  It*.  W.  L.  MAJtCT. 
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O^r  Subscribers  to  the  journal  who  dt 
sire  to  obtain  missing  numbers,  will  pleat 
let  us  know  ae  early  hs  poseible,  that  w 
may  supply  eueb  Ma  we  may  be  utile, "i'roi 
the  fete  eased  from  the  fire.  A  statement  < 
tbe  mining  numbers  should  accompany  the 
subscription  lor  the  fifth  voh 

With/Au  number,  it  will  be  perceived  thai 
lhe  Railroad  Journal  complete*  its  4(  A  volume*. 

Tbe  work  was  undertaken  al  a  period 
when  eery  little,  comparatively,  was  ki 
i:i  Ibis  country,  except  to  a  few  Engit 
in  relation  to  Railroads.  Tbe  project 
deemed,  by  moat  persons,  as  entirely  v 
ary,  and  the  idea  of  a  Journal  devoted  io 
Railrojh,  was  ridiculed  by  many.  It  was 
however,  b.'licved  by  its  projector,  that  ihi 
period  was  at  hand,  when  the  people  of  this 
country  WouJJ  view  the  subject  of  Internal 
Improvement,  and  especially  of  Railroad*, 
in  a  more  favorable  tight  than  at  that  peri- 
od— and  therefore  a  work  of  the  kind 
would,  moat  certainly,  be  useful  to  the 
country,  and  probably  afford,  at  least,  a  re- 
turn of  the  necessary  investment  io  get  it 
into  circulation.  Under  this  impression, 
tbe  work  was  commenced  January  fsl,  1833, 
and  has  been  continued  regularly,  until  the 
present  period,  four  years,  with  .he  ex- 
ception of  the  delay  caused  by  the  late  con- 


flagration; and  (although  the  subscription 
'er  yet  come  up  to  a  thounnd,} 
fifteen  hundred  copies  of  it  have  berni  regu- 
larly published,  tint  the  wcik  cn.nplete, 
might  be  within  tbe  natch  of  ihoae  who  de. 
sired  to  have  it. 

The  publication  of  an  edition   so  much 
larger   than  the   subscription    list,   caused 
tbe   expenditures,   for  the  flrit  three  years, 
materially  to  to  exceed  its  income;  but 
was  believed    that   the  investment  was 
least  a  safe,  if  not  au   immediately  prof 
able  one;   and  so  it   would  certainly  ha 
proved,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  sale  of 
back  volumes,  during  the  last  year,   but  for 
the     unparalleled      calamity,      which 
ith    the    proprieto 


lal,    will   lor 


member.     By- 
has  proved  aim 


total  Ion,  as  neatly  the 
iniug  on  hand,  or  400 
complete  setts,  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Sic,  leaving  probnbly,  not  io  exceed 
forty  complete  aei  15  cf  r he  work  unsold,  and 
those  mainly,  scattered  about  the  country'  in 
the  hands  of  agents — which  are  to  be  col- 
lected, before  complete  setts  c^n  be  supplied. 

In  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  lhe 
price,  to  meet  its  expenses,  it  was,  after 
due  deliberation  and  consultation,  deemed 
advisable  to  increase  the  price  to  85  per 
annum,  and  then  to  make  the  work  equal 
to  the  price,  in  preference  lo  reducing  the 
size  to  8  pages,  as  was  at  one  time  contem- 
plated. In  accordance  with  that  decision, 
the  Journal  will  hereafter  be  charged  at 
nvx  DOLi.ias  per  year,  instead  of  (Arce 
dollars,  as  heretofore. 

Such,  indeed,  have  been  my  losses  by 
the  fire.that  it  is  now  highly  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Journal,  that  the  sub- 
scription for  the  ensuing  year  at  least,  should 
be  paid  in  advance — and  that  all  arrearages 
should  be  promptly  paid. 


The  present  number  is  to  be  considered 
a  specimen  of  the  work  as  it  is  tu  a)* 
near  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  as  such 
it  is  sent  to  those  who  arursjM9  to  some  few 
who  are  not,  now  subscribers  to  it,  with 
the  request  thateich  gentleman  who  re- 
ceives it,  and  who  is  willing  to  aid  me  in 
regaining,  by  my  own  exertions,  what  I 
have  lost  by  the  coiifl  i(rat  on,  will  do 
something  to  extend  its  circulation. 

The  work  m'ttt  and  mill  be  continued, 
sod  as  1  hnve  relinquished  the  publication 
of  the  New- York  American,  with  which 
I  was  connected  over  ten  years,  with  a  view 
of  devoting  myself  exclusively  to  my 
periodicals,  I  shall  be  able  to  render  them, 
and  especially  this  Journal,  more  worthy  of 
patronage,  therefore  every  friend  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  is  requester  tu  aid  in  its  cir- 
culation, and  support.         D.  K.   Minor. 

Kew -York,  January,  1838. 

00-  Editors  of  newspapers,  who  will 
call  attention  to  the  Journal,  or  publ  sh  the 
prospectus  on  the  last  page,  and  if  they 
please,  send  their  paper,  may  rely  upon  re- 
ceiving the  Journal  hereafter  in  exchange. 

SYR4CGSE,  CoUMTLiKD,   4KD  BlBGIIAMTON 

R.uLuoin.  —  We  find  in  the  "Onondaga 
Chief,"  of  the  din  inst.,  published  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  publish,  omitting  the  names,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion held  at  Cocbti.am)  Village,  on  the 
3-lth  of  Dereinber,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
templated Railroad  from  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Syracuse,  to  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road at  Binghamton.  This  Convention 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  and 
as  we  know  from  the  list  of  names  publish- 
ed, attended  hy  a  large  number  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of 
Onondaga,  Courttand, and  Broome — togelh- 

■with  many  others  equally  respectable  from 

hei  counties  adjoining. 

This  route  is  r.ot  only  on*tf  .r.t  roost 
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feasible,  but  also  on*  of  taVniost  important 
lateral  Railroads  in  the  State.  It  will  not 
only  pass  through  one  of  the  roost  feitile, 
but  also  oue  of  the  levelest  (save  in  one 


natural  route  for  the  exchange  between 
New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  salt  and 
gypsum  on  the  one  part,  and  coal  on  rtie 
other.  It  is  also  the  moat  direct,  and  will 
eventually  becouys  the  common,  route  be- 
tveen  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  and 
the  Commercial  Emporium  of  the  State; 
and  it  is  only  surprising  to  us  that  ttie  in- 
telligent, and  enterprising  inhabitants,  of 
the  country  through  which  it  will  pass, 
have  so  long  slept  upon  so  Important  an 
enterprise.  It  only  shows  the  want  of 
horrent  information,  In  relation  to  the  im- 
l«mance,  and  superiority,  over  other  modes 
of  travel  and  transportation,  of  Railroads. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  arefamiliar  with  their  advanta- 
ges, that  they  are  destined  to  produce  as 
great,  and  even  greater,  change*  in  the  mode 
of  doing  business  on  land,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  navigation  ha3  ou  the 
water.  Indeed,  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of  this 
country  will  be  traversed  by  Railroads;  and 
it  will  be  us  common  for  a  man  of  business 
to  travel  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  a  day,  as  it  now  is  for  him  to  be 
two,  or  three  days  in  travelling  one  hundred 
miles — through  the  mud.  it  will  not  then 
be  thought  more  of,  by  the  people  of  the  in- 
terior, to  visit  the  city  of  New-  York,  Buffalo, 
Oswego,  and  Dunkirk,  or  Portland,  than  it 
now  is  to  visit  the  seat  of  justice,  in  the 
county  where  they  reside;  and  what  is  of 
still  greater,  if  possible,  advantage  to  them, 
the  improved  facilities  for  business  will  in 
an  equal  ratio  increase  the  value  of  property 
through  the  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  realize  these  im- 
portant advantages  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  information  must  be  disseminated 
widely  among  the  people.  They  must  be 
made  to  feel  and  to  realize  the  truth  in  re- 
lation to  Railroads.  Thev  must  be  con- 
vinced, as  they  will  be  ere  long,  that,  instead 
of  being1  impassable  in  winter,  they  are 
more  easily  cleared,  and  kept  clear,  of  snow 
than  common  roads*  It  must  be  recollected 
that  they  possess  the  most  powerful  appa- 
ratus for  clearing  the  track,  as  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  late  experiments  on 
the  Camden  and  Jimboy  Railroad,  according 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  "Courier 
and  Enquirer"  of  the  13th,  which  says: 
"We  were  in  error  yesterday,  in  stating 
that  the  passengers  by  the  Railroad  line 
left  Philadelphia  on  Sunday,  at  12  o'clock, 
and  did  not  arrive  here  until  Monday  even- 
ing at  3.  It  appears  that  they  left  Cam.Ien, 
opposite  Philadelphia,  at  2  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day, and  were  landed  six  hours  afterwards 
in  this  city.  We  hasten  to  make  the  cor- 
rection, with  the  remark,  that  nothing  but 
the   most    indefatigable   exertions   on   the 


part  of  the  proprietors,  agents,  and  officers 
of  this  line,  could  have  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  track  of  such  an  immense  body  ol 
snow,   anc    keeping   up  an   uninterrupted 


place)  routes  in  the  State.     It  is  also  the   daily  communication  from  city  to  city,  as 

it  has  done,  without  the  loss  of  a  sin- 
gle trip,  from  the  opening  of  the  Road 
in  1832,  to  this  day."  It  is  indeed  as 
much  more  powerful  for  that  purpose,  as 
it  is  for  rapid  travelling  when  the  Road  is 
<clear.  No  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that 
there  has  beta,  and  probably  will  be  again, 
days  and  storms  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
[travelling  on  Railroads,  even  a3  there  are 
in  the  course  of  almost  every  winter,  which 
prevent  travel  on  any  road;  yet  such  day> 
are  few,  and  cannot  be  used  as  an  argu 
ment  against  Railroads,  any  more  than 
against  common  roads.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  prejudice  will  give,  has 
already  indeed  given,  way  to  a  more  cor- 
rect state  of  feeling — and  the  day  is  near 
at  hand,  "when  the  inhabitants  on  the  route 
of  this  Road  will  be  surprised  that  they 
have  so  long  omitted,  or  delayed,  a  work  of 
so  much  importance  and  convenience  to 
them;  and  that  they  have  so  long  waded, 
almost  wallowed,  through  the  mud  of  the 
"  Indian  woods" 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
among  numerous  other  lateral  Roads,  which 
will  connect  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road with  the  Canal  and  the  Lakes— this 
Road  will  undoubtedly  be  extended  north 
from  Syracuse  into  Jefferson  and  St.  Law- 
rence counties,  thereby  making  Syracuse 
the  most  central  place  in  the  State. 

From  Syracuse  for  about  eighteen  miles 
there  is  a  gradual  ascent  of  10  to  20  feet 
per  mile,  to  Tully.  In  this  town  there  is 
an  ascent,  within  the  distance  of  l£th  mile, 
of  about  six  hundred  feet — which  passes  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  into  the  Susquehannah 
River. 

At  this  point  there  must  be  an  inclined 
plane,  with  stationary  power ;  and  that  noth- 
ing apparently  should  be  wanting  to  render 
the  route  one  of  the  most  eligible  in  the 
country,  this  stationary  power  is  supplied 
by  never-failing  springs  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude, which  furnish  several  valuable  mill 
seats — one  of  which  might  be  used  instead 
of  a  stationary  engine.  When  the  summii 
is  attained,  there  is  a  gentle  descent  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  per  mile  to  Binghamton, 
through  a  country  every  way  eligible  foi 
the  construction  oi  a  Railroad. 

With  such  advantages,  and  the  certainty 
of  an  early  completion  of  the  great  New- 
York  and  Erie  Road,  and  a  fair  prospect  of 
a  ready  communication  with  the  coal  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania,  the  inhabitants  re- 
siding on,  and  near  the  route,  will  beyond 
all  question  press  this  work  forward,  so  ah 
to  have  it  completed  at  least  as  early  as  ti» 
meet  the  New- York  and  Erie  Road  when  it 
shall  be  completed  to  Binghamton. 


SYRACUSE,  COURTLAND,    AND    BINGHAM- 
TON RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 

At  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral counties  on  and  adjacent  to  the 
route  of  the  proposed  "Syracuse,  Cort- 
land and  Binghamton  Raihoad,"  conven- 
ed pursuant  to  public  notice,  at  the  Couit 
.  House  in  Cortland  village,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  the  Hon.  William  Babtlit, 
was  called  to  the  Chair,  pro.  tern.,  and 
Horatio  Ballard  appointed  Secretary. 
On  motion  of  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  receive  the  credentials  and  col- 
lect the  names  of  the  delegates  in  attend- 
ance. The  chair  named  the  following  Com- 
mittee : — 

Henry  S.  Randall,       of    Cortland, 
Vincent  Whitney,      of    Broome, 
V.  W.  Smith,  of    Onondaga. 

The  names  of  over  300  delegates  were 
taken,  which  it  was  believed  were  not  the 
one  half  of  those  in  attendance.  It  was 
however  impossible  to  get  them  all  in  time, 
and  the  Convention  proceeded  to  business  as 
follows :— ~ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Cortland, 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  ten  be  ap- 
poinied  by  the  Chair  to  report  the  names  of 
suitable  officers  to  preside  at  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were 
named  said  Committee  :- 

George  Park, 

Christopher  Eldridge, 

Elam  Lynds,  ) 

Harvey  Baldwin,   ] 

Cadring  Jackson, 

John  H.  Hooker, 

Jonathan  L.  Woods, 

Fredus  Howard, 

William  Andrews, 

Alva  Jarvis, 

Mr.  Park  from  the  Committee  reported 
the  names  of  the  following  officers,  which 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Onondaga,  were 
unanimously  adopted ; — 

Elam  Lynds,  of  Onondaga,  President. 
John  Miller,  Cortland, 
J.  Southard,  Tompkins, 
Horatio  Collins,  Tioga, 
Elihu  Ely,  Broome, 
S.  S.  Fonnan,  Onondaga, 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Broome, 
Harvey  Baldwin,  Onondaga 
Horace  White,  Cortland, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waterman,  of  Broome, 
Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  views  of  the  Convention,  in  relation  to 
.he  objects  for  which  it  is  assembled. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named 
said  Commit te : 

Thomas  G.  Waterman, 

Henry  S.  Randall, 

Jonathan  L.  Woods. 

Mr.  Waterman  from  the  Committee  re- 
ported the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present 
condition,  and  anticipated  progress  of  the 
great  system  of  Internal  Improvement,  by 
Canals  and  Railways  in  the  State -of  New- 
York,  not  only  as  justifying  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  feelings  of  honorable  pride  and 
exhultation,  but  as  leading  in  iu  results  to 
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the  unexampled  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals  on  the  north,  and.  the  New- York 
and  Erie  Railroad  now  in  progress  through 
the  southern  counties,  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  the  main  arteries  of  internalc  ornmu- 
nication  between  the  great  Western  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  that  they  afford  vast- 
ly increased  inducements  through  all  the 
intervening  sections  of  the  State,  to  boh 
public  and  private  enterprise,  to  supply  the 
minor  and  connecting  veins  in  the  general 
system. 

Resolved,  That  among  the  works  now 
in  progress,  or  in  contemplation,  to  unite 
these  great  commercial  arteries,  the  one 
now  proposed,  and  submitted  to  our  consid- 
eration, that  of  a  Railway  from  Syracuse 
to  intersect  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, at  or  near  Binghamton,  b  of  com- 
manding importance,  whether  regarded  in 
■  reference  to  the  profits  of  investment,  or  its 
convenience  and  utility  to  citizens  on  its 
route. 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  the  grand 
system  of  internal  improvement  which  has 
distinguished  New-York,  have  abundant 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
the  great  thoroughfare  which  is  emphatic- 
ally destined  to  give  life,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, to  a  section  hitherto  secluded,  and 
virtually  bring  the  fertile  regions  of  the  south 
-  and  west  to  the  confines  of  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee prepare  a  petition  to  our  Legislature 
for  the  required  act  of  incorporation ;  that 
the  petition  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Convention,  and  be  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  be  so  applied  for,  shall  be  %lThe  Syra- 
cuse, Cortland  and  Binghamton  Railroad 
Company"  that  the  petition  ask  for  a  grant 
having  Syracuse  anJ  Binghamton  in  view 
as  points  of  termination,  and  that,  as  inter- 
mediate places  to  be  named  in  the  bill,  as 
fixed  points  on  the  route,  shall  be  both  the 
villages  of  Homer  and  Cortland. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  sense  of 
the  Convention  be  taken  on  each  of  the  res- 
olutions separately.  The  1st  and  2d  reso- 
lutions passed  unanimously.  On  the  read- 
ing of  the  3d,  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Tomp- 
kins, moved  to  amend  the  resolution,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "to  intersect  the 
New- York  and  Erie  Rrilroad  at  or  n-^ar 
.  Binghamton," and  substitute  the  following: 
"to  strike  the  Susquehannah  River  by  the 
most  feasible  route." 

The  Chair  decided  the  motion  was  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Montgomery  said  he  most  earnestly 
desired  that  the  amendment  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  Convention 
There  was  another  route  than  the  one 
named  in  the  resolution,  which  might  be 
found  to  answer  the  same  general  objects, 
which  he  believed  more  feasible,  viz  :  one 
pissing  through  the  south  part  of  Virgil, 
Dryden,  &c.,  and  ending  at  Owego. 

Mr.  Guinnip,  of  Tompkins,  concurred  in 
tho  views  of  his  colleague,  and  hoped  the 


amendment  might  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Whitney,  of  Broome,  reminded  the 
gentlemen  from  Tompkins  that  the  mo1  ion 
had  been  pronounced  out  of  order  :  if  they 
were  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision, 
their  course  was  a  plain  one ;  they  must 
appeal  from  it  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Montgomery  appealed  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Chair. 

Messrs.  Waterman,  Dickinson  and  Whit- 
ney, of  Broome ;  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Canfield,  of  Cortland  ;  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  On- 
ondaga, opposed,  and  Messrs.  Montgomery 
and  Guinnip  supported  the  appeal. 

The  Chair  explained ;  that  having  as- 
sembled under  a  call  addressed  to  the 
friends  of  a  specific  object,  and  delegated, 
therefore,  to  act  only  in  reference  to  that 
object,  it  was  obviously  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  Convention  to  entertain  extraneous 
and  adverse  propositions  to  the  original  one, 
as  the  "  friends"  of  which  they  had  assem- 
bled. 

The  question  on  the  appeal  was  then 
put,  and  the  Chair  sustained  without  a 
count.  TU*  question  recurring  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  (3d),  it  was  put  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  4th,  5th  and  6th  resolutions  were 
read  and  passed  unanimously.  On  the 
reading  of  the  6th,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  of  Cort- 
land, moved  to  amend,  by  striking  out  the 
word  "  Homer,"  and  conforming  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  resolution  to  the  omission. 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  was  willing  to  have 
Syracuse,  Cortland  and  Binghamton  as 
fixed  points  on  the  route  of  the  proposed 
Road,  but  he  lived  on  another  branch  of 
the  Tioughnioga,  the  valley  of  which  pre- 
sented many  perhaps  equal  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  Road,  with  that  of 
the  west  branch,  on  which  Homer  stands. 
There  was  nothing,  he  contended,  in  the 
amendment  adverse  to  the  objects  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Cortland,  opposed  the 
amendment,  and  it  being  put,  was  lost, 
without  a  count :  The  original  resolution 
(6th)  then  passed  unanimously. 

Messrs.  Southard  and  Collins  desired  to 
be  excused  from  acting  further  as  officers 
of  the  Convention,  which,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Cortland,  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to.  The  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Ha- 
thaway, and  the  Hon.  Willam  Berry, 
of  Cortland,  were  nominated  and  appointed 
unanimously,  to  supply  the  vacancies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Broome, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  be  pe- 
titioned to  cause  the  route  of  the  proposed 
Road  to  be  surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Onondaga, 
it  was 

Resolved,  as  the  seme  of  this  Conven- 
tion, that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  may 
safely  adopt  the  principle  of  granting  Rail- 
road charters  to  incorporated  Companies 
upon  liberal  terms,  whenever  the  citizens 
of  different  sections  manifest  a  disposiiion 
to  unite  their  means  and  efforts  for  effect- 
ing public  improvements  of  that  character. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Waterman,  of  Broome, 
it  was 


Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed,  to  be  known,  and  to  act  as  the 
"Syracuse,  Cortland  and  Binghamton 
Railroad  Central  Corresponding  Commit- 
tee." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Onondaga) 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  in* 
corporate  the  "  Syracuse,  Cortland  and 
Binghamton  Railroad  Company,"  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Central  Corre- ponding  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  be  instructed  to  fill 
up  blanks,  &c. 

The  Chair  announced  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen  to  compose  the 

Central  Corresponding  Committee* 

William  Bartlit,    \ 

Adik  Webb,  >  Cortland  Vi'lage. 

Henry  S.  Randall,  j 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Cortland, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee of  three  be  named  by  the  Chair  in 
each  of  the  places  on  and  adjacent  to  the 
route  of  the  proposed  Road,  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  as 
such  Committees : 

Corresponding  Committees. 

Syracuse — V.  W.  Smith,  Harry  Ray- 
nor,  James  Manning. 

Onondaga  Hollow — Thaddeus  Patchin, 
T.  M.  Dorwin,  Samuel  S.  Fornmn. 

JamesviUe — I.  W.  Brewster,  G.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, G.  W.  Holbrook. 

La  Fayette — Ebenezer  Colinan,  John 
Spencer. 

Tally— U.  F.  King,  Nichol  Howell,  Eli 
Earnham. 

Preble— Fredus  Howard,  P.  H.  Burdick, 
Joseph  Crofoot. 

Ilomer — Horace  White,  E.  C.  Reed,  A. 
Dounelly. 

Cortland— C.  Marsh,  E.  W.  Edgcconib, 
Henry  Stephens. 

Truxton — D.  Matthews,  N.  Y.  Allen, 
A.  W.  Otis. 

Solon — S.  G.  Hathaway,  D.  Copelahd, 
R.  Rice. 

Virgil — Win.  Woodward,  R.  Edwards, 
S.  Roe. 

Freetown  Corners — C.  Richardson,  W. 
Birdsali,  J.  M.  Roe. 

Maratlvon— G.  E.  Peck,  A.  Carley,  E. 
Perkins. 

Lidi—V.  B.  Brooks,  J.  Stoddard,  jr.,  C. 
Salisbury. 

Whitney's  Point,  (Triangle)— Thomas 
Whitney,  G.  Collins,  J.  D.  Smith, 

Binghampton — Tracy  Robinson,  J.  S. 
Bosworth,  Julias  Paige. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Andrus,  of  Cortland,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  sign- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  several  newspapers  on  the  route 
of  the  proposed  Road,  the  Albany  Argtu*, 
Evening  Journal,  N.  Y.  Times,  American, 
and  Courier  &  Enquirer,  be  requested  to 
publish  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cort- 
land, it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention be  presented  to  its  officers,  for  the 
able  and  dignified  manner  in  which  they 
have  presided  over  its  deliberations. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Bosworth,  of 
Broome,  the  Convention  then  adjourned 
sine  die, 

Elam  Lynds,  President. 
John  Miller, 
Elihu  Ely, 
Samuel  S.  Form  an, 
Samuel  G.  Hathaway, 
William  Berry, 
D.  S.  Dickinson,  \ 
H.  Baldwin,         >  Secretaries 
H.  White,  f    ,. 


►V.Pres'ts, 
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Otncc  or  N.  Y.  k.  Erie. Railroad  On. 
New  York  14th  "Dec  1835. 
To  HU  Excellency  William  L.  Marct, 

G**emof  ojtkt  SUU  v/JSTew  York  .— 

I  hive  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  to 
tiansinit  herewith,  tor  Che  consideration  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  tn'  this  State,  sundry  documents, 
showing  the  situ  itiori  "of  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

a  ue  iuic!-u»i  which  the  progress  of  this  work 
has  excited  in  very  extensive  and  important  dis- 
tricts of  the  Commonwealth-— the  manifestations 
of  public  opinion,  as  exhibited  by  the  proceeding* 
of  the  Common  Council  ot'  this  city,  any  by  the 
Convention  of  the  southern  and  middle  counties  at 
<  >*we£o,  and  iho  extent  of  the  enlerprize,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  territorial  length  of  the  State — (c  u- 
p.cU  witn  uie -itght  reserved  by  law,  to  take  the 
work  for  public  iiswatu  comparatively  early  period 
nfusr  its  successful  operation  shall  have  prov  d  its 
value) — se»:in  all  to  concur  in  rendering  it  proper, 
that  the  Chief  Ma^iotrute  slioaid  be  ke,  t  apprised 
of  the  progress  of  an  enterprise,  atT.ciing  so  per* 
maiiciiUy  and  deeply  U^ie  general  welfare. 

The  pirticular  details  in  respect  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work,  will  l>e  found  in  the  Fust  Annual 
Report  made  by  the  Directors  to  the  Stockholders, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  furnished.  To  the 
f  ids  therein  stated,  the  accuracy  of  which  h  is 
been  verified,  in  nearly  every  instance,  by  the  per- 
sons!  examination  of  ihe  Directors, — Uie  attention 
of  the  Executive  is  respectfully  requested.  The 
Board  deem  it  necessary,  also  to  a  lute,  Hut  the 
fifteen  memoers  of  this  l><wly  who  reside  in  the  cLy 
of  New  York,  hnve  no  private  or  personal  interests 
whatever,  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  partake  in  ihe  public 
pn»sp<vtty  of  thi*  city,  and  in  the  expectation  that 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise  may  return  to 
t  te  n,  ui  common  with  all  the  Stockholders,  a  rev- 
enue affording  a  fur  and  reasonable  equivalent  for 
the  n«k  which  ihey  may  encounter,  in  embarking 
their  funds  in  the  undertaking. 

A  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  their  Board, 
pled£iii£  its  members  to  abstain  wholly  from  any 
pecuniary  speculation*  in  any  of  the  counties  tra- 
versed by  the  route,  is- herewith  furnished. 

A  review  of  the  documents,  it  is  believed,  will 
■how,  that  the  Directors  have  labored  assiduously 
to  ascertain  whether  this  work  is  feasible — w  heth  .r 
it  will  be  useful — and  nt  what  expense  it  can  be 

•  instructed.    The  two  first  questions,  as  to  its  fe.a 
s  bility  and  usefulness,  necessarily  must  be  govern- 

•  1  almost  exclusively  by  the  judgment  of  scientific 
and  experienced  K  igiueers.  Although  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  hnve  satisfied  themselves,  by  ac- 
tual inspection  of  the  toute  of  the  road,  that  the 
work  presents  no  unusual  or  formid  blc  difficulties', 
and  that,  with  a  tingle  exception,  its  construction 
m  stngolarly  favored  by  ihe  surface  of  the  country, 
they  h  tve  nevertheless  deemed  it  their  duty,  to  ob- 
tain evidence,  from  the  most  competent  pro  essiona I 
authority,  of  the  ultimate  utility  of  the  work,  be- 
fore entering  upon  its  construction.  They  have 
therefore  submit  ted,  during  the  present  season,  the 
wnole  plan  of  the  road  to  the  judgment  of  *  Board 
of  Engineers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  they  ar 
much  gratified  to  be  able  now  to  lay  before  the 
Executive,  the  original  Report  of  those  gentlemen 
— establishing  decisively  the  value  of  the  road,  ant* 
proving  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  constant 
and  rapid  transmission  of  persons  and  property, 
at  rates  of  speed,  and  in  quantities,  much  exceed- 
ing previous  expectations. 

As  to  the  expense  of  the  work,  the  Board  wouW 
remark,  that  the  valuable    experience   acquirei 
within  this  country  during  the  last  few  years,  h  ■ 
enabled  R  liiroad  Engineers  to  calculate  at  thi. 


ime,  with  very  considerable  precision,  the  cost  ot 
•j* .(..  ucvtun.     8evei.il  instances  might  be  adduced. 
•  I  necessary,  of  public   works  in   tuc  neiahuor.ii. 
Stales,  (  x  ecu  led,  too,  under  the  direction  of  lin 
liotiuguishcd  Engineers  who  have  been  called  urs m 
\  aisuiution   U|x»n  ihe  plan  of  this  work,)  wh;cl 
'ia ve  been  constructed  within  the  nttnt originally  es- 
ttmttfiL    The  Board  have  never  had  any  reason  t- 
doubt  |he  accuracy  of  the  survey,  or  the  safety  oi 
J*e  estimates,  in   respect  to  the  New  York  am 
Erie  Railroad,  submitted  at  the  last  Legislature. 
and1,  nevertheless,  when  they  regarded   the  unex- 
ampled extent  of  the  work,'  they  could    not  bu 
await,  with  some  anxiety,  the  result  of  their  fir* 
attempt  to  obtain  contracts  for  its  actual  execution. 
They  have,  therefore,  felt  it  their  duty,  ,to  us> 

|every  means  in  their  power,  to  delect  any  error> 
which  might  f»xisi  in  the  previous  estimates,  ant 
for  the  purpose  ofsu'jjeclin;  them  to  a  severe  tee;, 
a  section,  unusually  tugged  in  character,  and  sc 
questered  in  position,  presenting  far  more  than  tin 
ivcrage  rate  o(  expense,  was  selected  as  the  por- 
tion first  to  be  estimated.  The  result  of  thai  ex 
peri  men  l  is  exhibited  in  the  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  presented  to  the  Board  ouinu 
the  last  m  mth,  shewing  that  the  graduation  oj 
40  1-2  miles  of  the  road,  estimated  by  Judg< 
Wright  at  S^66,266,  has  been  actually  t\keu  b\ 
responsible  contractors  tor  $3 13,551. being  $52,735 
or  14  per  cent  less  than  the  estimate* 

The  Boar. I,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
porting to  the  Executive,  thai  no  reasonable  doub 
exists  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Company  to  com- 
plete the  whole  of  the  road,  from  ihe  tide  waiei 
to  the  Lake,  with  all  requisite  vehicles,  for  tht 
amount  stated  in  their  Report — anJ  that  the  sum 
will  not  exceed,  but  will  probably  fall  considerabl) 
short  of,  six    millions    of  dollars.    The  sum  o 
92,362,100  haJ  been  already  subscribed   to    tht 
stock  of   the  Company,  and   will    enable  then 
incomplete  an  extensive  and  profitable  division  ot 
ihe  work, — but  they  will  be  compelled,  lor  tin 
reasons  set  forth  in  their  Report,  to  deiay  the  com- 
pletion of  the  residue,  until  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  a  {Nation  shall  demonstrate  the  valiu 
of  the  whole.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  tin: 
more  tardy  accomplishment  of  the  work,  the  greu 
public  benefits  to   be  afforded  by  its  completion 
from  the  tide  water  to  Lake  Erie,  must  be  inju- 
riously postponed,  and  that  it  therefore  become* 
the  duty  of  the  Board,  to  spare  no  effort  to  obtain 
additional  funds  with  the  least  practicable  delay. — 
They,  therefore,  deem  it  proper  to  communic  »te  u 
the  Executive  authority  of  the  State,  their  inten- 
tion to  apply  to  the  next  Legislature,  for  ihe  re- 
quisite aid  to  enable  th-.m  to  hasten  ihe  com  pic 
tion  of  the  work.     They  propose,  however,  in  viev 
of  the  heavy  advances  to  which  the  public  Treas- 
ury will  be  subjected  in  order  to  improve  the  Eiu 
Canal,  to  ask  only  for  a  loan  of  lie  public  eret.itt  V 
be  advanced  in  instalments,  not  exceeding  in  tin 
aggregate   three  milium*  of  dollar*,  and  only  a- 
fast  as  the  Company,  wiih  their  own  means,  shal 
nnve  previously  completed  continuous  sections  « I 

jthe  work,  sufficiently  ex  enaive  and  valuable,  t* 
afford  to  lire  Slate  a  perfect  security  ngain  t  anj 
possible  loss  or  inconvenience. 

That  such  a  mea«vrc  of  policy  is  supported  b 
precedent,  is  abundantly  manifested,  in   the  fn 
quent  instances  referred  to  in  the  nee  >inpmyi»u 
documents,  in  which  the  neighboring  States  ha\t 
loaned  their  public  credit  to  companies  engaged  ii 
works  of  internal  improvement  within  their  terri 


\nd  intercourse  which    ft    proposes  to    cstnl  lt*h 

Lirough  the  State,  and  wiih  the  rapidly  in  ri-*t»jn£ 
•  >num»iin;rs  on  our  western  bonKis,  will  be  look* 
»d  upo-i  as  nn  improvement  cdcul  tied  t.o  nn*.ni«.nt 
;he  power  and  elevMe  the  character  of  th«:  0«>«»- 
nonwertlih,— and   (hat  surh  efficient  foca>- u  rc-s   of 
•»sistanr<*,  as  Hi  iy  bt:  deemed   necc^Hry  to  s*-t-ure 
*  speediest  completion,  and  not  in«  onMsicni   **  i  h 
he  public  interests,  may  be   recommended  to    ;he 
avorable  consideration  oft!  e  Lejrisl«iure# 
I  have  the  honor  in  be,  wKh  great  ies]*-ctf  sir, 
Your  obedkm  servant, 

Jamf.s  G.  Kino, 
President  N.  Y.  &  Erie  H-iilrouU  Co. 


tory,  designed  for  the  very  purpose  of  divertint 
from  this  Stale,  and  its  commercial  metropolis,  th- 
lucrative  trade  heretofore  enjoyed  with  ihe  West- 
ern States.  The  liberal  and  energetic  course  o- 
legislation  fhns  pntwed  by  those  enlightened  pom- 
munit'es,  in  fostering  those  rival  works,  wouh 
scent  to  lender  ii  mere  peculiarly  propci •  ai.d  ne- 
cessary, tint  stmil  or  me;\su"es  of  protection  shoulr 
l>e  speedily  nffoided  to  the  citizens  of  our  owi 
Suit**,  by  those  who  direct  the  public  councils. 

The  impoitan'!e  of  the  New  York  and  Eri< 
Railroad,  in  connecting  the  navigab.e  waters  of  t»< 
HiuUon  with  L:\kc  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  River 
and  thereby  securing  to  the  city  of  New  York  tht 
trude  of  the  West,  )8  fully  set  forth  in  the  accom- 
panying documonts.  The  Directors  charged  will 
the  execution  of  a  work  so  important  io  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  therefore  venture  to  express  rhe  hope. 
that  its  auspicious  eofimencement  and  hit  herto  suc- 
cessful progress,  maybe  rtgarded  as  a  matter  n( 
public  interest,  orop.j  ly  falling  within  the  ctrrapect 
mnu  lly  ^'tbn>  t'cti  !»v  tie  Executive  io  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tbo  pe  >plo,  that  the   avenue  of  trad    !i 


ChampLaih  and  St.  Lawrekcb  Rail- 
road.— We  find  in  the  Montreal  Courier,  of 
December  17th,  the  proceedings  of  the  half 
yearly  meeting,  of  the  stockholder*  of  the 

nhove  named  railroad,  ftrcompunied  by  th* 
Report  of  the  Committee   of  Management, 

and  the  Chief  Engineer.  From  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  we  mnke  an  extract,  and 
publish  the  Report  of  the  Engineer,  Mr, 
Casey,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing entire,  together  with  some  appropriate 
remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  Courier. 

The  remarks  of  the  Engineer  and  of  the 
Editor,  in  relation  to  the  benefit  which  tfaer 
people  will  derive,  from  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  money  amongst  them,  are  equally 
applicable  to  most  other  works  of  the  kind. 

The  plan  of  doing  the  work  by  days,  and 
not  by  contract,  is  not  common  on  such 
works.  It  may  be,  however,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  it  is,  where  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  upon  whom  reliance  can  be  placed, 
will  engage  in  the  work,  a  matter  of  econo- 
my. 

By  this  repert  it  will  be  seen  thai  the 
spirit  of  improvement  is  spreading  north- 
ward as  well  as  southward — who  can  tell 
where  it  will  stop  ! 

Champt-ain   and  St.   Lawrehce  Rail- 
Road  Cobipawy, 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders in  this  Company,  held  this  day  pur- 
suant to  public  notice,  J.  E.  Milk,  Esq., 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  open- 
ed the  meeting  with  a  few  prelimirary  ob- 
servations, and  submitted  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Mana gement,  which  was,to- 
getheT  wiih  the  Report  of  the  Engineer, 
then  read  by  the  Secretary ;  after  which, 
John  Boston,  Epq.,  was  unanimously  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  Reports  were  approved 
of  and  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

The  election  of  a  Committee  for  the  en- 
suing year  then  proceeded,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Follet  and  Charles  Lindsay  officiating  as 
scrutineers,  afier  examining  the  ballots,  de- 
clared the  following  gentlemen  : — 

Messrs.  Hon.  P.  MrGill,  J.  C.  Pierce,  R. 
Jone^,  L.  B.  Ward,  J.  E.  Milk,  Jos.  Sbuter, 
B.  Holmes,  T.  Bouthiller,  and .  James 
Logan,  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  of 
votes. 

The  Chairman  here  took  occasion,  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting,  to  convey  to  there 
gentlemen  the  high  sense  felt  by  the  Stock- 
holders of  the  value  of  their '  sen-ices,  ffra- 
tuifouslv  rendered — a  stronger  expression 
of  which  could  not  be  given  than  in  the  re- 
sult of  ihe  ballot  just  declared. 

Extract  prom  the  Report. 

Wef  the   Committee  of  Management  of 

\\\w  Chumulnin  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad 
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Company,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Stockholders  generally  to  this  our  Report 
of  the  operations  for  the  past  season,  deem 
it  expedient  to  revert  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cun. stances  attending  the  cotiiinencement 
of  this  Undertaking— the  very  unfavorable 
season  for  such  operations — the  short  space 
of  time  we  have  been  occupied— -and  the 
freedom  from  litigation  in  all  our  engage- 
ments ;  which,  taken  together,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  amount  of  work  done,  affords  to 
all  interested,  ample  grounds  for  congratu- 
lation, aud  will  teud  to  show  that,  when  un- 
shackled by  restraints  or  legal  impediments 
so  far  from  proving  behind  our  neighbors 
in  enterprise,  we  have,  for  promptitude  and 
despatch,  in  this  our  coup  d'essai,  gone  be- 
yond any  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  even  in 
Che  United  States.  Thus  removing  from 
among  us  that  reproach  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  so  long,aud  of  necessity,  been  obl.g 
©d  to  submit* 

When,  in  February  1832,  when  the  Act 
was  passed  permitting  the  Petitioners  to 
buHd  a  Railroad,  it  was  apparently  so  cramp 
ed  by  restrictions,  as,  for  a  while,  to  become 
a  dead  letter,  nor  was  it  till  November  1834, 
when  Mr.  Pierce,  of  St.  John's,  by  his  un- 
wearied exertions,  obtained  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  to  preserve  the  Char- 
ter from  falling  through,* hat  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  became  fully  understood,  ft  is, 
therefore,  to  that  gentleman  and  the  Hon. 
R.  Jones,  that  the  country  and  community 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  advantages  al- 
ready received,  and  likely  to  accrue. 

We  could  not  offer  a  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  change  of  public  opinion  re- 
garding the  value  of  the  Railroad  stock,  as 
an  investment,  thau  by  the  facts,  that,  in 
December,  1834,  after  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers required  to  preserve  the  Charter  ob- 
tained, the  balance  of  stock  with  difficulty 
found  purchasers  ;  whereas,  in  December, 
1835,  the  stock  is  in  great  deraanJ,  and 
transfers  have  been  made  at  5t  per  share 
premium  ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
activity  and  determination  evinced  in  our 
operations  may  have,in  some  slight  degree, 
contributed  to  this  desirable  state  of  things. 

In  the  United  States,  to  which,  from  its 
proximity,  we  naturally  refer,  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  custom  to  spend  considerable  time 
in  surveying,  planning,  preparing  material^ 
making  specifications,  and  giving  out  con- 
tracts We,  on  the  contrary,  have  "  taken 
time  by  the  forelock" — done  the  work  by 
diy-labor,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  adding 
are  so  far  advanced,  that  there  is  ample 
prospect  of  its  ultimate  completion  in  the 
course  of  July  next. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Cham  plain  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad,  I  submit  the  following  Report  on 
the  progress  made  in  the  undertaking,  oi 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  Engi- 
neer : — 

The  time  between  my  appointment  and 
the  commencement  of  field  operation**,  waw 
occupied  in  giving  the  information  aud  spe. 
cifications  necessary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  contract,  without  loss  of  tim  *,  for 
the  timber,  iron,  and  materials  for  fencing 
This  being  accomplished,  the  quantity  of 
land  required  from  each  farmer  was  ascer- 
tained and  purchased  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  quantity  taken  was  merely  enough  for 
the  road,  as  that  officer  caused  to  be  insert- 
ed in  the  deeds  a  proviso,  that  the  Company 
may  at  any  time,  take  the  full  quantity  of 
land  allowed  by  the  Act,  on  the  same  terms, 
thus  reserving  the  outlay  of  a  considerable 
sum  till  absolutely  required,  and  preventing 
the  possibility  of  the  Company's  being  put 
to  any  unnecessary  trouble  or  expense  in 


enlarging  the  work  at  any  future  period. 
The  importance  of  this  arrangement  will  be 
more  evident  hereafter. 

lit  uudertakmgs  of  this  kind  it  is  usual 
to  spend  some  time  before  commencing  ope- 
rations, in  staking  out  the  line,  and  prepar- 
ing plans  and  specifications  of  every  part 
of  the  work  itt  detail.  The  contracts  are 
then  given  out  in  the  fall,  and,  during;  the 
winter,  the  necessary  materials  are  drawn 
on  the  spot  where  they  will  be  required,  and 
every  arrangement  made  ioiIj  that,  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  which  ha*  been  accurate- 
ly ascertained.  B-tt  here,  in  the  autumn  of 
1834,  only  five  days  were  spent  on  the 
ground  without  time  to  i»e*tow  a  single 
tuought  on  any  thing  except  tie  general  lo- 
cation within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Act,  consequently  the  se.ismi  in  which  the 
grading  was  to  be  completed,  opened  upon 
us  without  the  possibility  of  our  having 
those  definite  plans  and  previous  arrange, 
nients  determined  on,  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  economy  aud  success  of  all 
public  works. 

Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  staking  out  was  not  commenced  till  May 
and  early  in  June  grouni  was  broken  on 
the  summit  level  near  St.  John's,  on  the  o  l- 
ly  piece  fenced  in.  The  tardiness  with 
which  the  materials  for  fencing  were  deliv- 
ered, and  the  impossibility  of  entering  on 
the  farms  till  completely  enclosed,  compel- 
led  us  to  abandon  the  St-  John's  end  of  the 
line,  for  upwards  of  a  month,  a  lo*s  of  time 
which  the  subsequent  heavy  and  nearly  in- 
cessant rains,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us 
to  recover. 

Ten  miles  of  the  grading,  forming  about 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  expense,  was  done 
to  advantage  in  the  wet  weather,  but  the  re. 
mnining  seven-eights  were  principally  oc- 
casioned by  carting,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  earth  having  been  carried  from  one-quar- 
ter to  one  half,  and  even  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  over  the  worst  kind  of  clay, in  oue  of 
the  worst  seasons  ever  experienced,  an  I, 
hut  for  about  four  weeks  good  weather  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  I 
should  not  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  an- 
nouncing the  completion  of  the  fencing, 
graduation,  masonry,  bridges,  the  large 
wharf  at  Laprairie  and  the  frames  of  the 
Station-houses.  With  the  exception  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  wharf,  all  has  boen  done 
by  the  day.  This,though  contrary  to  estab. 
lUbed  custom,  was  rendered  unavoidable 
from  the  waut  of  time  to  make  the  necessa 
ry  preparations  for  putting  the  work  under 
contract,  and  still  more  so  from  the  fact, 
that  no  forfeit  on  the  part  of  a  contractor 
could  have  indemnified  the  company  for  the 
non-fulfillment  of  his  contra  t,  as  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  graduation 
should  be  completed  this  season  ;  and,  had 
not  this  plan  been  adopted,  there  can  scarce- 
ly be  a  doubt  that  this  indispensable  object 
would  not  have  been  attained.  The  men 
were  engaged,  and  all  the  materials  and 
tools  purchased  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
men  were  paid  every  Monday  evening,  and 
a  degree  of  order  and  harmony  prevailed 
throughout  all  departments  seldom  witness- 
ed on  public  works,  for  which  the  Compa- 
ny are  indebted  to  the  unwearied  assiduity 
and  admirable  management  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  assistant  Engineer,  Mr. 
Livingston. 

The  bridges  are  built  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner,  and  may  be  crossed  at  high  vleocities 
without  injury.  The  principal  bridge  is 
over  the  Little  River,  four  hundred  fret  long 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  water.  The  chan- 
nel is  crossed  by  a  lattice  bridge  of  sixty- 
seven  feet  span,  the  roadway  passing  on 


the  top.  There  are  fonr  other  bridges,  va- 
rying from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

The  wharf  at  Laprairie  is  eleven  hun- 
dred feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  oue 
foot  higher  than  the  old  wharf.  It  is  built 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  him 
elicited  the  praise  of  the  hundreds  who  vis- 
ited it  during  its  construction,  and  is  cer- 
taiulv  not  excelled  by  any  similar  work  in 
tiie  Province. 

The  frames  of  the  station  houses  are 
raised,  but  they  are  not  yet  covered  in. — 
The  dimensions  are  one  hundred  !»y  4*1  feet. 
They  are  substantially  mi  It,  and  are  inten- 
ded to  be  finished  without  any  unnecessary 
expense.  Another  will  be  required  in  a 
year  or  two  at  the  Little  River.  Ground 
has  been  prepared  for  two  turn-out*,  on*  at 
the  Battallle,  the  othejjit  the  L  ttle  River  : 
and  more  may  he  added,  as  experience 
shows,  where  they  will  Tie  most  convenient. 

The  iron,  and  the  various  description*  of 
timber  for  the  road  are  delivered.  The 
dressing  of  the  latter  has  been  placed  tindVr 
contract,  and  a  considerable  portten  is  th- 
ready done.  The  drawing  of  the  timber 
along  the  line  has  also  been  placed  under 
contract  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  madeta 
procure  a  locomotive  from  Bni(l  n  I  in  the 
spring,  four  passengers'  cars  from  the 
States,  and  the  various  casting*  ftar  the  r©a4 
and  the  iron-work  for  the  freight  care  in 
this  city  ;  so  that,  with  the  different  parte 
of  the  superstructure  distributed  akw4  the 
tine,  and  all  requisite  previous  arrangements 
made,  the  Comamktee  may  confidently  ex- 
p<-ct  to  open  the  road  in  July  next,  the  •»* 
act  time  depending  more  on  the  season  than 
on  all  other  considerations  united,  as  tb« 
settling  of  the  ground  varies  at  least  three 
weeks  in  different  years. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  various  parts  hitherto  ex* 
ecuted,  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  re» 
quired  to  complete  the  whole  ;  remarking, 
that  low  as  is  the  average  cost  of  the  grad- 
uation per  mile,  it  has  yet  been  much  in- 
creased by  the  following  circumstances  :— 
Seventeen  thousand  cubic  yard*  of  slate- 
rock  were  encountered  on  the  common  of 
Laprairie :  the  carting,  the  grand  item  of 
expense,  has  been  increased  fifty  per  eettt, 
by  the  rain,  but  I  tile  earth  has  been  moved 
without  the  aid  of  the  pickaxe;  beaidoe 
which,  a  large  portion  of  the  work  was* 
from  these  various  names,  crowded  into  the 
short  days,  in  itself  a  very  serious  additiotu 
al  expense. 


AMOUNT  EXPENDED. 


£      *.  d. 


Graduation, Masonry  and  Brid- 
ges,     ....        .8,514 
Fencing,  ....    855 

Timber, 4,608 

Iron,        ....        73,333 

Land 1.470 

Station  Houses,       .        .        •    446 

Wharves 2,166 

Contingencies,  including  Eu. 
gineeriug,    •        .        .        .1,943 


10  9 
4  11 
4    5 

15  9 

16  31 
18  lOJ 

7    9} 

3    9) 


£23,339  11    7 


▲MOUNT   REQUIRED. 

Preparing  Road  Bed  and  drees* 
ing  Banks,   ....    620    0    0 

58  Road  and  Farm  Crossing*,    235    0    0 

Blocks,  8plicing  Plates,  and 
Nails 516  10    6 

Laying  down  Superstructure 
and  Horse  Track,        .        .4,010    0    0 

Wharf  at  St.  John's  and  Sta- 
tion Houses        <        ,        .    600    0    Q 
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Contingencies,  including  En. 

g ine«rine9   .....  1,200    2  10 
Bslnnees  due  for  Timber  and 

Iron, 1,488  15    1 


1  Looomtive,  £1,200 

4  Passenger  Cars,         750 

20  Freight        do.  840 


£8,070    8    5 


2,790    0    0 


£34,800    0    D 

Being  at  ibe  rate  of  5G9£  for  Graduation, 
Masonry,  and  Bridges  per  mile,  and  2,335 
per  mile  for  the  Road  compleU^with  Engine 
and  Car*,  Station  House*  and  Wharves. 

I  have  now  given  at  length  the  account 
of  our  ail  miner's  work,  the  amount  expend- 
ed, and  the  amount  yet  required  ;  and  feel 
confident  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
impossibility  of  making  the  usual  prepara- 
tions, the  absence  of  experienced  workmen, 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  a<.d  the  novel  m  »de 
of  conducting  the  undertaking,  the  Com- 
mittee and  Stockholders  generally  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  most  has  been  made  of  six 
months,  in  locating  the  line,  in  completing 
the  feneiag,  graduation,  bridges,  masonry 
and  wharl^  besides  making  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  opening  the  road  in  the 
leapt  possible  time  next  year. 
■  For  my  own  part,  in  reviewing  our  opera- 
tions, I  do  not  see  where  auy  savin;;  worthy 
of  notice  could  have  been  effected. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  a 
circumstance  which  can  scarcely  be  a  mat- 
ter of  induTereaoe  to  the  Committee — that 
this,  the  first  public  work  undertaken  by  n 
private  Company  in  this  Province, has,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
already  proved  a  public  benefit,  by  giving 
employment  and  regular  pay  to  hundreds 
of  laborers,  who,  at  parting,  warmly  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  treated,  minghnl  with 
regrets  that  their  services  were  no  longer 
required.     The  Canadians  formed  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the   laborers,  and  main- 
tained their  character  for  behaving  with   a 
degree  of   order  and  good   nature,    when 
working  together  in   large  numbers,  une. 
quailed  by  ant  other  people.  Many  of  them 
had  become  much  reduced  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  last  three   years,  and  to  such 
tlie  railroad    has  proved  a  signal  benefit — 
furnishing  the   poorest  with  the  means  of 
softening  the  hardships  of  winter,  enabling 
others  to  clear  their  farms  from  ruinous  en- 
cumberanees,  and  banishing  wnnt  from  the 
doors  of  all  whose  land  it  has  touched. 
Respectfully  submit  ted. 

William  R.  Casey, 
Engineer  Champloio  &  St   Lawrence  Railroad. 

To  the  Hon.  P.  M'Gfll,  > 

Chairman  of  the  Committee.  $ 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  and  En- 
gineer of  the  CTSampJain  and  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad  Company,  in  another  column,  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  read  with  interest,  as  the 
undertaking  to  wltich  they  refer,  is  the  first 
of  the  kind  projected  in  this  Province.  We 
see  in  its  favorable  prosecution,  so  far, 
-he  earnest  of  a  success,  that  will  embolden 
other  companies  to  enter  upon  similar 
means  to  improve  our  internal  communica- 
tion. We  feel  convinced  that  this  railroad, 
when  fairly  in  operation,  will  put  to  flight 
a  Host  of  prejudices — will  expand  the  mind 
of  the  public,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  the  en. 
tarprise  of  all  classes. 

The  undertaking  will  doubtless  prove  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  community, 
and  we  are  happy  to  «ay,  that  from  the  ea- 
gerness with  which  the  railroad  Stork  is 
sought  after,  it  is  shrewdly  expected  that  it 


will  be  a  profitable  investment  for  capital. 
It  is  calculated  that  when  this  and  the  road 
between  Whitehall  and  Saratoga  are  com- 
pleted, ihat  the  journey  from  Montreal  to 
New-Yoik,  may  be  accomplished  in  thirty- 
six  hours,which  will  effect  a  material  saving 
of  time.  For  fuller  details  of  the  progress 
of  the  work, and  of  the  future  arrangements, 
we  must  refer  to  the  reports  themselves. — 
[Montreal  Courier.] 

We  beg  to  call  attention  particularly  to 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Casey's 
Report,  which  refers  to  the  advantage 
which  the  country  people  have  already  de- 
rived from  the  railroad.  They  were,  we 
understand,,  when  dismissed,  very  anxious 
to  know  if  any  other  work  of  the  kind  was 
likely  to  be  undertaken  in  ihat  quarter  next 
summer,  as  they  would  gladly  accept  of 
another  season's  employment.  ' 


Thes«  considerations,  u  is -confidently  believed, 
tvill  insure,  ai  this  Conv<  ntioti,  a  general  attend* 
«nce  of  delegates  fivm  all  the  lowns  on  the  route  ; 
md  gentlemen  into  w hwe  h.tndslhis  Circular  may 
fall,  are  earnestly  n  q  tested  to  use  their  mflueuc* 
to  cause  the  appointment  of  the  same 

Gentlemen  who  may  attend,  are  requested  to 
bring  with  tluin  us  much  suttuuicu)  anu"  other  in— 
;'ormnUon,on  the  ibjecu  above  specified,  as  potti- 
ble. 

Thomas  Emf.r>on, 

Allen  Warner, 

Carlos  Coolridgc,  V  Committee 

John  Richards, 

1.  W.  Hubbard. 
Windior,  Vt ,  Die.  81,  1935. 
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[From  the  Vermont  Chronicle] 
Connecticut  River  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road.—  At  si  meeting  of  citizens  of  Windsor,  luth 
Oec  hist.il  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  sug* 
^c-tsuii*,  ftom  the  .North  and  the  South,  to  call  i> 
general  Convtiuinn,  to  take  measures  to  construct 
he  couicmpl.ited  Railroad    through    the   v  <lley  ol 
.he  Connecticut  to    the  St.   Lawrence,  connecting 
with  New    Haven    and  N»jw    York.     The  plac- 
IcMgn-ited  was    Windsor,  Vt.,  and  the  time  Jan. 
20th,  1836. 

Among  t'.e  reasons  for  this  movement  are  tb( 
following : 

1.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont,  at  its  late  ses- 
sion, grunted  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  Rail- 
roaJ,  from  the  south  line  of  the  State,  in  Wind- 
ham County,  to  the  North  line,  in  Orleans  Coun- 

2.  It  is  understood  that  petitions  are  about  to  b< 
presented  to  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  for 
the  charter  of  Railroads  from  Lake  Memphrerra- 
;og  in  two  direction*',  viz.  to  Montr  m1  and  Quebec, 
prospectively  to  connect  with  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
,r  R.ulmul.  It  is  also  understood  that  a  lively  in- 
terest is  felt  in  C  ur.id.i,  in  this  enterprise,  and,  thai 
i  convention  of'  <J«  Icjj'Hes  from  the  towns  on  tin 
c^jvrtive   routes  in  Canada,  and  in  the  vahYy  ot 

ihc  Pus£Uinp»i  *,  in  Vermont,  is  appointed  to  be  hol- 
ihnat  Dc»hy  Line  on  the  31st  iitst<nr. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  a  fnsh  interest  is  awa- 
kened among  the  f  iends  of  the  enterprise  on  tin 
-out  hem  part  of  the  route. 

4.  T"C  ti .  c  has  unqueslionab'y  arrived  when  •> 
convention  ol' citizens,  from  the  towns  on  the  whoh 
route,  can  no  longer  he  delayed,  without  manifest 

Ictrinvnt  to  great  and  important  interests. 

The  object  of  the  iueabU.es  to  he  taken  at  tin 
Convention  are  these: 

1.  To  obtain  charters  for  those  parts  of  the  routt 
not  yet  granted. 

2.  To  jrocuro  a  suivey  of  the  whole  route,  with 
csli  nates  of  the  expense. 

3  To  collect  and  arrange  facts  concerning  the 
amount  of  business  th.it  may  be  expected  on  th. 
route. 

4.  By  these  and  other  means,  to  present  to  the 
;>uhlic  such  a  report  as  shall  induce  capitalists  t*- 
.n«ke  investments  in  the  stock. 

The  groat  importance  of  this  enterprise  is  obvi- 
ous on  a  moment's  reflection. 

The  agricultural  susceptibilities  of  this  whole 
■o've  are  vi-ry  great— second  to  nonoin  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  water  privileges  and  powers  of  man  jfictu re 
ire  immense. 

As  i  thoroughfare  of  business  and  pleasure,  the 
route  is  unrivalled. 

It  will  connect  the  great  cities  of  New  York  ant' 
C  mad  a,  and  bring  them  within  twenty-four  houis 
ride  of  each  other. 

The  country  is  singularly  adapted  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Railroad — no  point,  it  is  oelieved, 
will  require  a  stationary  engine. 

The  greatest  activity  prevails  among  the  friend: 
of  other  kindred  enterprises  in  New  England.  I 
the  people  on  this  route  do  not  now  put  forth  their 
'  he  ;t  efforts  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
•h*»y  will  tamelv  t^ive  into  the  hands  of  others  the 
advantages  which  nature  has  put  into  their  own. 


Wabash  and  Illinois  Railroad. — A   re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pekin, 
Illinois,  took  place  in  that  town  on  tbe  21  st 
of  November,  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration    the    expediency  of   uniting 
with    their    fellow     citizens    of    McLean, 
Cbampaigne  aud  Vermillion  counties  upen 
the  necessary  measures  for  ibe  construction 
of  a  railroad  from    Pekin   on   the  Illinois 
river  to  tbe  point  on    the  Wabash,  where 
the  projected  Indiana  canal  is  to  terminate. 
Nathauitl  Baley  and  Wm.  H.  Sandusky, 
Esquires,  acted  as  President  and  Secretary 
of  tbe  meeting.     The  following  preamble, 
adopted  unanimously  will  shew  tbe  object 
of  tbe  meeting: 

Whereas  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board by  the  continually  increasing  emi- 
gration to  the  State  of  Illinois,  are  becom- 
ing of  paramount  consideration  to  all  clas- 
ses: and  as  the  present  existing  facilities 
of  communication  between  those  cities  and 
this  State  are  very  limited,  and  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  of  a  very  dangerous 
character— and  as  the  people  of  Indiana 
have  manifested  their  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  more  direct  and  safe  commu- 
nication with  those  cities  by  uniting  the 
IFabmsli  river  with  Lake  Erie.  And  as  the 
people  of  Illinois  generally,  as  well  as  citi- 
zens of  Vermillion,  Champaign,  McLean, 
and  Tazewell  counties  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from  the 
Illinois  river  to  the  Wabash. 

A  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
was  then  appointed  to  confer  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  counties  interested  in  the  work, 
on  the  measures  best  calculated  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  and  five  delegates  were  appoint, 
ed  to  proceed  to  Vandalia  for  tbe  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  other  delegations  from 
these  counties  in  relation  to  the  subject 
matter. 

The  Secretary  of  the  meeting  who  for- 
wards us  the  proeedings— which  it  is  quite 
out  of  our  power  to  publish  in  cxtemto,  asks 
us  to  request  the  papers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Providence,  to 
copy  then. — [Courier  and  Enquirer.] 


From  the  Argus. 
Western  Railroad--(fbom  Worcester, 
via  Springfield,  to  WestStockbridce.) — 
At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  this  company,  at  Boston,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  chosen  directors  : 

George  Bliss,        >    Springfield, 

Justice  Wjllard,  J      r      & 

T.  B.  Wales. 

Edmund  Dwight, 

Henry  Rice, 

Francis  Jackson, 

William  Lawrence, 

Josiah  Qinct,  jr. 

John  Henshaw. 
The  meeting  of  tbe  stockholders  is  said  to 
have  been  numerously  attended,  from    the 
towns  on  the  route,  and  from  the  city  of  Al- 
bany.   It  was  announced,  and  statements 
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were  read  avowing  the  fact,  that  the  entire 
8 lock  ha$  bten  subscribed,  with  a  sufficient 
excess  10  meet  coutingencies.  This  impor- 
tant work,  which  when  constructed,  will 
complete  the  direct  railroad  communication 
between  this  city  and  the  city  of  Boston, 
will  be  commenced,  we  understand,  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable. 


Locomotive  Engines. — We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  dated  Dec.  1, 
from  a  friend  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  ordei 
to  show  that  improvements  in  Railroad  Ma- 
chinery is  not  confined  to  Baltimore,  or  any 
•ther  one  place,  but  wherever  there  is  a  Rail- 
road, there  also  may  be  found  improvements. 
It  may  well  be  asked,  Who  dared,  ten,  or 
eveafive,  years  ago,- to  predict  that  an  En- 
gine would  be  constructed,  and  especially  in 
t Ai«  country,  capable  of  takinga  load  of  ISO 
tons  eighty  miles  in  a  day,  and  that  too  up 
inclinations  of  37  feet  per  mile  ? 

In  relation  to  the  comparison  made  with 
the  Baltimore  Engines,  the  statement  is  to 
indefinite  to.  form  an  opinion — 

Charleston,  8.  C.  Dec  4, 1835. 
To  lb*  Editor  of  the  Railroad  Journal : 

Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  an 
account  of  the  performance  of  the  unproved 
Six  Wheeled  Locomotive  Engines,  now  at 
work  on  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Rail- 
rord,  built  after  the  plans  and  drawings  of 
E.  K.  Dod,  Chief  Engineer  of  said  Road. — 
These  Eugines  perform  a  trip  from  Charles- 
ton to  Aiken  and  back  in  three  days,  the  dis- 
tance is  240  in  ilex,  carrying  a  train  equal  in 
weight  to   ISO  tons — with   this  load  they 
surmount  all  the  ascents,  some  of  which  are 
on  a  grade  of  37  feet  to  a  mile.     You  will 
perceive  that  thi3  is  more  than  double  what 
the   Engines  on  the   Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  are  doing  accordingto  the  accounts 
in  your  Journal.    These  same  Engines  are 
capable  of  travelling  with  our  ordinary  pas- 
senger train  at  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour, 
although  the  Engines  are  limited  to.run  but 
20  miles  per  hour,  unless  they  are  behind 
the   regular  time.    The  cylinders  are  10£ 
inches  in  diameter  and  16  in  stroke,  driving 
wheels  54  in.  diameter,  the  cylinders  being 
secured  on  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  unable 
us  to  dispense  with  the  Cranked  Axle. 

[We  shall  be  gratified  to  hear  farther  par- 
ticulars from  the  writer  of  the  above  letter, 
in  relation  to  the  Charleston  Railroad  and 
its  machinery. — [Ed.  R.  R.  J.] 


rest,  and  the  direction  being  in  a  vertical 
tine ;  and  from  thousands  of  experiments, 
the  value  of  g  in  our  latitude  has  been 
found  to  be  32$  feet.  I  observe,  however, 
in  No.  618,  your  scientific  correspondent, 
Mr.  Her  a  pa  tn,  has  attempted,  without  the 
aid  of  g,  to  give  us  some  very  important 
formula;  on  the  principles  of  Railway  Lo- 
comotion; I  say  important,  if  they  shall 
turn  out  to  be  true;  but  on  this  point  1 
must  confess  that  I  have  sorre  misgivings. 
Mr.  Herapath  says,  "that  he  has  deter- 
mined three  rules  as  simple  and  correct  as 
he  believes  it  is  possible,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  make  them." 
Then  follow  the  three  formulae  (see  p.  182, 
col.  2,  and  183,  col.  1).  Mr.  H.  himself, 
however,  seems  a  little  puzzled  at  the  result 
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sical  questions,  backed  by  a  wager  of  1000/.; 
still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  i  maintaiu 
that  his  algebraical  formulae  on  Railway 
locomotion,  are  not  founded  upon  tru*  prin- 
ciples. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Ivkr  Maciver. 
June  SO,  1835. 

P.  S. — I  am  much  obliged  to  Kincraven 
for  the  correction  be  has  made  in  my  last 
article;  the  only  recompense  I  promise  him 
will  be,  if  be  should  ever  fall  into  a  like 
mistake,  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  him  right. 

I.  M. 


of  the  expression    .    ,  _A_    which    repre- 

22; 

sents  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour  when  the 
load  is  moving  up  or  down  the  plane.    For, 
as  he  truly  observes,  "  we  can  hardly  ap- 
ply this  formulae  lo  descents  unless  they  be 
very  small ;  fur  if  the  desceut  was  22  feet 
per  mile,  it  would  make  the  velocity  ap- 
pear to  be  infinite,"  Ate.     No  doubt  the  foi- 
mula    produces  such  a  result ;   and   it    is 
rather  surprising  that  when  Mr.  H.  found 
this  was  the  result,  he  did  not  take  it  as  a 
warning  that  there  mighi   per  ad  venture  be 
something  wrong  in  his  formula.    An  infi- 
nite velocity  is  no  joke,  and,  perhaps,  might 
be  attended  whh.some  danger.    Let  us  as- 
sume a=21£  feet  (and   on  this  supposition 
gravity  will  not  do  all  the  work) ;  the  ve- 
locity tn  this  case  will  be  1,390  miles  per 
hour  (quick  enough,  no  doubt,  for  any  ordi- 
nary purpose).   Again,  by  assuming  A==22  J, 
tbe  velocity  will  turn  out  to  be  negative  at 
the  rate  of  1,320  miles  per  hour.    A  nega- 
tive speed,  although  perfectly  understood  by 
algebraists,  may,  to  some  of  our  readers, 
who  do  not  rank  as  such,  require  some  kind 
of  explanation.    For  their  benefit,  here  it 
is.    The  carriage  and  load,  instead  of  mov- 
ing down  tbe  plane,  as  might  be  expected 
(as  gravity  in  this  ease  does  something 
more  than  tbe  whole  work),  will,  to  the 
utter  surprise  of  every  one,  roll  up  the  plane 
at  the  rate  of  1,320  miles  per  hour  1 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  A.  meant   that 
when  h  is  greater  than  22,  the  formula  as- 

30 
sumes  the  form     h    ,.      But  upon    trial, 


From  the  London  Mechanic*'  Magazine. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   RAILWAY    LOCOMOTION. 

Sir, —  The  writers  on  dynamics  have  de- 
monstrated, that  the  force  just  necessary  to 
prevent  a  heavv  body  from  rolling  down  a 
smooth  inclined  plane  (abstracting  friction) 

ah 

is  __,  where  a  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  h 

L 

the  height  of  the  plane,  and  L  its  length. 
This  theorem  is  universally  true,  whether 
as  resects  our  earth  or  any  other  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  But  in  determining  the 
space,  time,  velocity,  &.c,  in  and  with 
which  a  body  moves  down  an  inclined 
plane,  or  when  projected  up  a  plane,  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  absolutely  necessary 
first  to  ascertain  experimentally  the  value 
of  the  symbol  g,  which  means  the  measure 
of  the  force  of  gravity  or  the  velocity  a  bodv 
has  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  first  second, 
the  motions  commencing  from  a  state  of 


22 
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this  change  will  not  much  mend  the  mat- 
ter.   1  am  afraid  the  formula  will  not  be 
exacily  true,  except  in  the  case  when  A=o. 
Mr.  H.,  it  is  true,  may  say  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  will  prevent  any  thing  like 
a  velocity  of  1,290  miles  per  hour.    No 
doubt,  if  we  had  30  square  feet  of  opposing 
surface,  and  when  the  resistance  of  the  air 
approaches  "  nearly  to  344  horses9  power," 
it  would  certainly  be  a  very  great  check 
upon   the   velocity.    Asaiu,  Mr.  H.  may 
state  that  he  has  prcmis  d  that  the  value 
of  h  must  be  very  small;  I  know  he  has 
said  so,  but  in  answer  to   this   I  beg  to 
state,  that  be  has  not  given  the  greatest 
limit  to  A,  so  that  we  may  know  when  bis 
formula  presents  a  true  or  a  false  result. 
With  respect  to  this  formula,  as  it  regards 
ascending  planes,  although  it  does  not  pre- 
sent such  seeming  absurdities,  still,  being 
derived  from  the  same  suspicious  source, 
no  faith  can  be  placed  in  its  accuracy. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  Mr. 
H.  is  considered  by  many  to  be  both  a 
mathematician  and  a  philosopher  of  the 
first  order;  I  well  recollect  the  challenge 
he  gave  to  the  Royal  Society  on  some  phy- 


From  the  Journd  of  'he  Franklin  Institute 

MR.    HERRON'S    IMPROVEMENTS    IN     RAIL- 
ROAD  CAR8. 

(Extracted  from  the  List  of  American  Patents  which 
issued  in  March,  1835.) 

54.  For  improvements  in  Railroad  Cars ; 
James  Herron,  Civil  Engineer,  Richmond, 
Henrico  county,  Virginia,  March  25. 

There  are  several  distinct  improvements 
claimed  by  this  patentee,  all  of  which  ore 
described  in  a  very  fttH  and  clear  n  emwt, 
and  illustrated  by  drawings,  which  leave 
nothing  to  desire  on  this  point ;  it  w  ill  ap- 
pear, however,  upon  examining  m»o  the 
originality  of  the  things  claimed,  that  iiw.y 
are  generally  old,  and  have  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  this  journal,  or  elsewhere  in  pub- 
lic works.     Tbe  following  are  \he  claims. 

"  Specification  1*/.— In  this  I  claim  as  be- 
ing the  original  inventor  of  carriages  adapt- 
ed to  run  alike  on  the  edge  railway,  and 
on  turnpike  made,  aa  hereinbefore  describ- 
ed. 

K  Specification  2nd. — In  this  I  claim  aa 
being  the  original  inventor  of  the  roller 
tanche*  for  retaining  and  guiding  carriages 
on  rail-roads,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

"Specification  Zrd.— In  this  I  claim  as 
being  the  original  inventor  of  the  plans 
hereinbefore  described  for  making  the  car- 
riages conform  to  tbe  curves  on  the  rail* 

way. 

"  Specificaion  4M.-*-In  this  I  claim  as  be- 
ing the  originaWnventor  of  ihe  friction  heady 
for  reducing  the  friction  of  axles,  as  herein- 
before described. 

"  Specification  btk—ln  this  I  claim  aa 
being  the  original  inventor  of  the  frictkm 
band,  for  reducing  the  frit  lion  of  axles,  as 
hereinbefore  described. 

"  And  I  distinctly  claim  the  right  to  ap- 
ply my  improvements,  or  inventions,  herein 
specified  and  described,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
as  the  nature  of  the  cage  may  require,  to 
all  carriages,  cars,  wagons,  locomotive  en- 
gines, and  other  machines." 

The  thing  claimed  in  the  first  specifica- 
tion, which  is  for  adapting  the  wheels  to 
run  on  common  roads,  was  the  subject  of  a 
patent  obtained  by  Samuel  T.  Jones,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1830; 
see  vol.  v.,  page  151 ;  and  also  of  one  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  John  pollock,  on  the  first  of 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  present 
patentee  uses  wheels  of  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  fiat  tread,  and  without  the  ueu- 
al  flanch,  instead  of  which  "  there  is  placed 
alongside  of  each  wheel  a  flat  d'urk  of  iron, 
which  I  term  a  roller fianch}  as  it  is  at  lib- 
erty to  revolve  on  its  own  axis,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  burthen  wheel ;"  "  vjien 
ihe  carriages  are  used  for  streets,  ihe  roll- 
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er  flanches  are  raised  up  to  the  position  rep- 
resented by  the  dotted,  circle."  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  specification,  above  referred  to,  says^ 
41  I  sometimes  make  tny  wheels  withou 
flanches,  and,  instead  thereof,  use  friction 
roll*  r>,  fixed  upon,  or  adapted  to,  suitable 
arms,  or  bearings,  extending  down  Jo  the 
rail,  so  that  the  rollers  may  bear  against  its 
side,  and  perform  the  -office  of  a  flanch.,; 
"I  construct  them  so  that  they  pay  slide  up, 
when  the  car,  or  carriage,  is  about  to  pass 
off  the  railroad." 

The  plana  claimed  for  making  the  car- 
triages  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  rail- 
way are  tw©j  both  of  which  require  that 
the  axles  of  the  fore  and  the  hind  wheels 
should  have  their  bearings  on  separate  rect- 
angular frames^*  which  allow  the  axles  to 
niove  from  their  parallel  position,  like  those 
of  common  carriages,  by  means  of  the 
hounds;  but  in  the  ca^e  before  us  both 
frames  turn,  they  being  "connected  by 
means  of  the  coupling  bar  at  a  point  in- 
termediate between  the  axles,  10  which  bars 
are  Attached  toothed  segments,  adapting 
each  pair  of  wheels  equally  to  the  curva- 
ture of  the  road/' 

By  turning  tovol.  iii.  p.  66,  it  will  be 
rem  that  the  late  Dr.  Win.  Howard  ob 
t  lined  a  patent,  Mated  Nov.  22d,  1828,  fot 
the  application' of  this  principle,  which  he 
states  in  the  following  words :  ''The  con- 
nexion of  the  two  b-xis  of  the  axtas  at  a 
point  equidistant  from  each  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  connexion  between  the 
hind  bed  of  ene  wagon,  and  the  fore  bed  of 
that  following  it,  or  the  fore  bed  of  the  lead- 
ing wagon  with  any  system  of  guide 
wheels,  so  that  the  wheels  not  onlv  of  one 
w.igon,  but  of  a  train,  will  billow  one  an- 
other in  the  same  curve,  without  more  lat- 
eral friction  than  when  on  a  straight  line." 
Thisdescrip  ion  is  accompanied  with  plates, 
to  which  the  reader  may  turn,  and  see  a 
full  exemplification  of  the  principle. 

Under  this  same  head,  Mr.  Herron  refer? 
to  a  method  of  using  jointed  crossbars,  in- 
stead of  the  circular  segments,  by  which 
"the  same  object  will  be  more  simply  effect- 
ed." by  turning  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  John 
Pollock,  obtained  October  1st,  1830,  this 
coupling  by  jointed  crossbars  will  be  found 
represented  in  a  drawing,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  things  which  the  present  paten- 
tee deems  to  be  new,  and  among  them 
the  making  the  wheels  without  flanches, 
that  they  may  run  upon  common  roads ; 
see  vol.  vii.  p.  17. 

The  "friction  bvtnds,"  mentioned  b  the 
pitentee  as  claimed  unlcrhis  fourth  speci- 
fication, are  hoopj,  or  ring',  of  iron,  by 
means  of  which  the  carriage  frames  art- 
suspended  below  the  axles  of  the  burthen 
wheels;  tl  $  e  he  ow  piss  over  the  prolong- 
ed ends  of  the  axles,  and  under  friction 
rollers  upon  the  fra  ne  of  the  carriage,  and 
are  to  roll  around  by  the  friction  of  the 
axle  upon  then?;  in  the  manner,  though  no* 
-  or  the  purpose,  of  Winan's  fric:pn  wheels. 
It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  these  hoop- 
will  frequently  stand  still,  and  allow  th«- 
axis  to  turn  within  them,  as  has  often 
b»en  the  case  with  Winan's  wheel?,  which 
Jiave  in  several  instances  been  cut  through 
by  this  mean?.  Besides  this,  the  idea  of 
suspending  the  load  upon  revolving  rings  i? 


not  new ;  N.  Finhvy,  of  Baltimore,  suspend- 
ed the  load  in  this  way  ;  see  the  notice  of 
his  patent,  dated  October  27th,  1829,  at  p. 
36,  vol.  v. 

The  cranked  axle  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
specification  is  intended  to  allow  the  load 
to  extend  below  the  axis  of  the  load  wheel. 
This' has  been  effected  by  Samuel  T.  Jones, 
in  a  car  patented  by  him,  and  described, 
vol.  v.,  page  149  ;  it  has  also  been  effected 
by  others.  We  could  have  cited  other  au- 
thorities, also  in  most  of  the  cases  above 
noticed,  with  some  of  which  we  opine  that 
it  would  be  .well  for  civil  engineers  to  make 
themselves  acquainted. 


bachmann's  frame  for  railroad  cars, 
and  other  carriages. 

(From  tb«  List  of  American  Patents  which  issued  in 

May,  1835.) 

4.  For  an  improved  Frame/or  Railroad 
Cars,  and  other  Carriages ;  Heinrich  Bach, 
maun,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  ;  an  alien 
who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  United 
States:  May  2. 

We  are  informed  that  by  the  plan  here 
proposed,  Railroad  Cars  may  turn  the 
small  curves  necessary  in  leaving  the 
track  for  a  warehouse,  a  yard,  &c.  ;  and 
that  the  lateral  friction  on  the  rails  will 
be  no  greater  upon  any  curve  than  on  a 
straight  line.  We  wish  that  this  was 
true,  bur,  unfortunately,  the  theory  of  the 
patentee  is  incorrect,  and  the  plan  by 
which  he  proposes  to  produce  this  useful 
e fleet  is  without  noveltv.  its  essential 
principle  being  well  known,  and  repeat- 
edly patented.  The  plan  for  causing  the 
fore  and  hind  wheels  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  curve,  simultaneously,  is  the  same 
with  that  upon  which  we.  remarked  at  p. 
249,  when  speak itig  of  Mr.  Herron 's  pa. 
tent,  and  to  which,  in  order  to  avoid  need- 
iess  repetition,  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
As  regards  the  correctness  of  the  theory, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  when  the  fore 
wheels  of  a  car  pass  from  a  straight  road 
on  to  a  curve,  the  hind  wheels  are  still 
upon  the  former,  and  that  by  the  plan 
proposed  they  are  adaptei  to  a  curve  at 
which  thev  have  not  vet  arrived,  and 
will,  therefore,  have  to  grind  their  way  to 
»t.  The  patentee  proposes  to  place  the 
hind  and  fore  wheels  ten  feet  apart, 
which  will  greatly  augment  the  evil  that 
tie  imagines  he  has  removed. 

As  in  turning  curves  the  opposite 
wheels  must  move  with  different  veloci. 
ries,  the  patentee  uses  a  separate  axle  to 
wach  wheel,  thus  admitting  of  this  differ- 
ence of  motion  :  there  is  no  more  novelty 
in  this  than  in  the  o!  her  parts  of  the  plan. 
Separate  axles  have  been  repeatedly  used; 
irul  the  same  effect  was  produced,  many 
years  since,  by  leaving  one  wheel  on  each 
ixle  loose,  so  that,  when  necessary,  it 
could  turn  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 

34.  For  Increasing  the  adhesion  of  the 
hind  wheels  of  Locomotive  Engines ;  Chas. 
md  Geo.  Escal  Sellers,  citv  of  Philudel- 
phia,  May  22. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  £    h> 

Miller,  on  the  19;li  June,  1834,  for  a  me. 

thod  of  obtaining  a  similar  end,  by  throw* 

ing  the  weight  of  a  car,  or  tender,  on  to 

he   hind   part  of  a   locomotive   engine. 


The  present  patentees  effect  the  object  by 
"so  coupling,  or  connecting  the  cars  coo- 
taining  the  load  to  be  drawn,  to  the  body 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  as  that  the  loud 
by  its  action  upon  a  lever,  or  standard, 
snail  tend  to  raise  the  fore  end  of  the  lo- 
cothotive/fo  any  desired  degree,  and  thus 
to  lessen  the  pressure  upon  the  fore,  and 
transfer  the  same  to  the  hind  wheels." 

The  patentees  say  that  they  ••  do  not 
mean  to  limit  themselves  to  any  particu- 
lar form  or  manner  of  constructing  the 
parts  concerned  in  producing  the  intend- 
ed effect,  but  claim  as  their  invention  the 
connecting  to  a  Locomotive  Engine,  the. 
load  which  is  to  be  drawn  by  it,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  throw  a  larger  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  locomotive  upon  its 
hind  wheels  than  they  are  ordinarily  in- 
tended to  sustain,  in  the  manner,  or  upon 
the  principle  herein  before  set  forth*" 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  coupling 
bar,  or  jointed  rod,  by  which  *the  car  is 
attached  to  a  locomotive,  if  attached  to  it 
at  a  point  considerably  above  that  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  car,  will  tend 
to  lift  the  latter,  and  to  draw  down  the 
former,  and  thus  to  increase  the  adhesion 
of  its  hind  wheels. 

35.  For  an  improvement  in  Mills  for 
Sawing  Stone ;  Joseph  L.  Dutton,  city  of 
Philadelphia,  May  22. 

This  patent  is  taken  for  the  particular 
construction  of  the  building  in  which  the 
sawing  is  to  be  effected.  In  the  first 
place,  the  floor  of  the  mill  is  to  be  raised 
to  such  a  height  from  the  ground  **  as  to 
be  on  a  line  with  the  bed  of  the  log  or 
marble  teams,  by  which  means  most  of 
the  expense  incurred  by  unloading,  and 
reloading,  is  saved."  On  this  elevated 
floor  are  placed  several  short  transverse 
railways,  upon  which  run  cars  to  which 
the  blocks  of  stone  are  transferred,  im- 
mediately from  the  common  teams,  and 
by  which  they  are  supported  during  the 
operation  of  sawing. 

Above  the  before  mentioned  railways, 
the  framework  of  the  building  supports 
other  railways,  upon  which  also  there  is 
a  car  furnished  with  a  screw,  by  means 
of  a  chain  dependent  from  which,  a  block 
of  marble  may  be  suspended  and  trans- 
ferred to  any  part  of  the  mill  where  it 
may  be  wanted.  A  crane  is  likewise 
constructed,  which  sustains  a  car  similar 
to  that  last  described,  for  aiding  in  the 
transfer  of  the  stone  from  one  part  of  the 
building  to  another.  The  arm  of  this 
crane  is  supported  upon  friction  wheels, 
running  upon  a  suitable  curved  way,  e- 
rected  for  that  purpose. 

"1  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  rais- 
ing of  the  mill  floor,  as  above  described. 
The  traversing  car.  The  application  of 
the  upper  car  to  saw  mills.  The  crane, 
whether  applied  to  s.tw  mills,  or  for  nr.y 
other  purpose  ;  and  the  regulating  spring 
of  the  saw  slides." 

We  think  that  the  foregoing  claim  is 
very  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
mere  raising  of  the  floor,  for  the  purpose 
pointed  out,  we  do  not  think  new  in  saw 
mills,  for  we  err  greatly  if  we  have  not 
seen,  in  Philadelphia  itself,  a  mill,  for 
rawing  mahogany,  with  the  door  so  raised 
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"  us  to  be  on  a.  line  with  the  bed  of  the 
log"  carriage.  Nothing  is  said  about  any 
novelty  in  the  traversing  car  which  is  to 
receive  the  stone,  nor  do  the  upper  cars 
differ  from  such  ns  have  been  used  for 
raising  and  transferring  loads,  for  other 
purposes.  The  crane  is  clstirned,  "  whe- 
ther applied  to  saw  milts,  or  for  other 
purposes;"  now  this  assuredly  does  not 
mean  a  crane  generally,  yet  we  are  not 
told  in  what  particular  this  crane  differs 
from  others ;  a  thing  that  should  not  be 
left  to  be  inferred,  but  which  ought  to 
have  been  particularly  specified.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  novelty  and  utilLy  of  the 
structure  consist  not  so  much  in  the  for- 
roation  of  its  individual  parts,  as  in  the 
general  arrangement  and  combination  of 
the  whole,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  proposed,  and 
upon  this  the  claim  to  invention  must 
mainly  rest. 

San  Felipe  de  Austin,  Oct.  36,  1835. 

To  Dr.  John  Sibley, 

Much  Esteemed  Sir  : — The  very 
friendly  declarations  contained  in  the  Reso- 
lutions adop'ed  by  the  citizens  of  your 
place  at  a  public  meeting  over  which  you 
presided,  have  come  to  us,  and  we  are  now 
under  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  you 
for  the  aid  so  freely  and  nobly  offered.  We 
send  you  two  circulars,  containing  ths  last 
important  information,  which  of  them- 
selves ought  to  be  sufficient  to  excite  our 
friends.  We  will  also  inform  you  that 
from  information  received  the  ensmy  still 
expects  considerable  reinforcements,  and 
have  therefore  to  tender  our  thanks  through 
you  to  the  meeting,  and  urge  them  to  use 
their  united  influence  to  hasten  the  assist- 
ance which  the  destinies  of  Texas  so 
loudly  call  for.  A  few  men  now  may  save 
Texas  from  sword  and  fire. — The  accom- 
panying please  cause  to  be  printed  in  your 
paper,  requesting  all  editors  friendly  to  our 
cause  to  do  the  same. 

You  will  be  good  enough  to  inform 
those  who  will  embark  in  our  cause  that 
provision  will  be  made  to  receive  compa- 
Eies  at  ihe  mouth  of  Brazo3  (Velasco,)  and 
their  passage  from  N.  Orleans  paid  ;  those 
who  come  by  land  will  form  themselves 
into  companies,  and  the  commander  will 
draw  on  this  council  for  payment  of  sup- 
plies and  all  other  expenses  necessary  to  a 
general  outfit.     Respectfully, 

R.  R.  Roy  all,  President 
Of  the  General  Council  of  Texas. 

A.  Houston,  Secretary. 

San  Felipe  de  Anttiif,  Oct.  36, 1835. 

On  Motion  of  D.  Parker  of  Nacogdo- 
ches, it  was  Resolved, 

That  the  General  Council  address  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  making  an 
appsal  to  their  philanthropy  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  whereupon  the  following 
address  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

R.  R.  Rovall,  President  of  the  Council 

A.  HOUSTON,  Secretary. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  General  Council  of  all  Texas,  by 
resolution  unanimously  adopted,  have  de- 


termined to  address  vou  in  behalf  of  suffer- 
ing  Texas,  and  to  invoke  your  assistance. 

A  few  plain  facts  will  suffice  to  explain 
to  you  the  political  condition  in  which  we 
are  placed,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  contest  just  and  honorable, 
and  one  which  should  command  universal 
admiration  and  sympathy. 

Our  citizen*  were  invited  to  settle. Texas 
by  a  government  of  a  republican  federal 
character,  having  for  its  model  that  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
North.  Under  that  invitation,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  protection  to  our  live?,  persons,  and  pro- 
perty, thousands  ermsrrated  here,  and  have 
subdued  a  vast  extended  wilderness  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  ;  ,and  in  place  of 
the  solitary  region  inhabited  hi  heito  only 
by  the  savage  and  beast,  now  present  a 
country  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  a  population  varying  between  sixty 
and  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
having  on  its  whole  face  inscrilied  one  uni- 
versal assurance  of  its  future  greatness 
and  prosperity. 

Under  this  form  of  government,  and 
this  invitation,  thousands  have  brought 
their  property  to  this  county,  and  invested 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in 
lands.  They  have  expatriated  themselves 
from  their  native  country,  torn  themselves 
from  connections  dear,  given  up  the  con- 
veniencies  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  encoun- 
tered for  years  back  toils  and  dangers  and 
privations  of  every  sort. 

They  have  given  security  to  the  Mexi- 
can frontiers  from  Indian  depredations,  and 
made  the  mountain.)  the  boundarv  of  the 
savage.  And  now,  when  we  had  accom- 
plish^! all  this,  when  we  had  just  fairly  es- 
tablished ourselves  in  peace  and  plenty, 
just  brought  around  us  our  families  and 
friends,  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  had  been  born  and  educated,  and  the 
only  one  to  which  we  would  ever  have 
sworn  allegiance,  is  destroyed  by  the  usur- 
per, Santa  Anna,  and  a  military  centrafgov- 
ernmont  about  to  be  established  in  its  stead 

To  this  new  form  of  government  the 
people  of  Texas  have  refused  to  submit. — 
They  ground  their  opposition  upon  the  facts 
that  they  have  sworn  to  support  ih-3  Re- 
publican Federative  Government  of  Mex- 
ico, and  that  their  duty  requires  them  now 
to  stand  out  in  opposition. 

Texas  was  one  of  the  units  that  compos- 
ed the  government,  by  the  national  constit- 
uent congress  of  1834.  She  was  acknow- 
ledged a  sovereign  and  independent  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy.  As  a  sovereign 
member,  she  voluntarily  united  m  the  con- 
federacy that  forms  the  government,  and 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  that  government 
she  has  unquestionably  the  right  to  accede 
or  to  reject  the  new  one  that  maybe  pro- 
posed. 

The  one  now  proposed  is  in  opposition 
to  her  wishes,  interests,  and  the  education 
of  the  people.  It  protects  only  the  inter- 
ests of  the  military  and  clergy,  securing 
privileges  to  the  one,  wad  intolerance  of  re- 
ligion to  the  other.  Such  being  its  charac- 
ter, and  our  right  undoubted,  the  people  of 
Texas,  with  one  united  voice,  have  reject- 
ed the  n  jw  form  of  government,  and  have 
resolved  to  abide  by  ili.»ir  o^:hi  to  sustain 


the  constitution.  Public  sentiment  has  al- 
ready declared  that  lex  as  should  be  or- 
ganized as  a  state  government  under  the 
constitution  of  1824,  or  such  pther  form  of 
government  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Members  to  a  convention  have  already 
been  elected,  and  were  to  have  met  on  the 
15th  of  the*present  mown.  The  invasion 
of  the  country  by  General  Cos,  has  how- 
ever, thus  faT  prevented  their  meeting,  as  ^ 
nearly  every  member  is  now  in  the  field 
of  war.  At  this  lime  our  army  is  besieg- 
ing General  Cos  in  San  Antonia,  but  he  is 
hourly  expecting  a  large  reinforcement,  and 
the  people  of  Texas  wanTtrifl  of  i heir  once 
fellow  citizens,  friends  anrfrelations  of  the 
United  States  of  the  North. 

What  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  will 
invadfe  bur  country  we  know  not,  but  this 
much  we  do  know,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  nation  that  can  possibly  be  spared,  will 
be  sent  to  Texas,  and  we  believe  that  we 
have  to  fight  superior  numbers.  But  we 
believe  Victory  in  ihe  end  will  b»  o*»»>  But 
one  sentiment  animates  every  bosom,  and 
all,  every  one,  is  determined  on  "  Victory 
or  death." 

Citizens  of  the  United  Slates  of  the  North, 
we  are  but  one  people  !  Our  fathers,  side 
by  side,  fought  the  battles  of  the  revolution. 
We,  side  by  side,  fought  the  battles  of  the 
war  of  1S12  and  1816.  WTe  were  born 
under  the  same  government — taught  the 
same  political  creed,  and  we  have  wander- 
ed where  danger  and  tyranny  threaten  us ! 
You  are  united  to  us  by  all  the  sacred  Ties 
that  can  bind  one  people  to  another.  You 
are,  many  of  you,  our  fathers  and  brothers — 
among  you  dwell  our  sisters  and  mothers — 
we  are  aliens  to  you  only  in  our  country, — 
our  principals,  both  moral  and  political,  are 
the  same— our  interest  is  one,  and  we  re- 
quire and  ask  your  aid,  and  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  generosity. 
We  invite  you  to  our  country — we  have 
land  in  abundance,  and  it  shall  liberally  be 
bestowed  upon  you.  We  have  the  finest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  in- 
vite you  to  enjoy  it  with  up,  and  we  pledge 
to  you  as  We  are  authorised  to  do,  the  lands 
of  Texas  and  lnc  honor  and  faith  of  the 
peopl*,  that  every  volunteer  in  o«  r  cause 
shall  not  only  justly  but  generously  be  re- 
warded. 

The  cause  of  Texas  is  plainly  marked 
out.  She  will  drive  every  Mexican  soldier 
bevond  her  limits,  or  the  people  of  Texas 
will  leave  before  San  Antonia  the  bones  of 
their  bodies.  We  will  secure  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis  our  constitutional  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, or  we  will  leave  Texas  a  howling 
wilderness. 

We  know  that  right  is  on  our  side,  and 
we  are  now  marching  on  the  field  of  battle, 
reiterating  our  father's  motto,  "  to  live  free 
or  die."  And  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  North,  we  send  this  assurance, 
that  though  numbers  may  overwhelm  us, 
no  other  feeling  than  ihat  of  the  genuine 
American  glowed  in  our  bosoms,  and  though 
danger  and  destruction  awaits  us,  no  friend 
of  theirs  prove  recreant  to  hi-?  country. 

Done  in  the  Council  Hall  en  the  26th 
day  of  Oct.,  1836. 

(Signed)       R.  R.  Rovali,  President, 

A.  Houston,  Secretary. 
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AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


METEOROLOGICAL  RECORD, 

Fur  (be  months  of  Angtut  and  September,  1835,  ke\ 
at  Avuylle  ferry,  Red  River,  Ln ,  (I.m.  31°  10'  > 
Long-  91"  5*  w.,  nearly,)  by  P.  G.  Vookhie 
[Coroiuunicalcd  for  Ihe  American  Railroad  Juurns] 


AGRICULTURE,  oto. 


HoftTICULTUBlL      SOCIETIES     1HD     AaRl- 

i.  Fairs.— We  take,  the  following 
of  lite  meeting  of  the  Ontario  and 
Wayne  counties  Horticultural  Society,  from 
Genera  Courier.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  Blossom's  Hotel,  in  Canandaigua, 
on  the  30th  o'f  September.  We  omit  the 
list  of  premiums,  giving  merely  that  part  of 
he  proceedings  which  may  be  of  sen  ' 
oiheis;  and  we  would  call  especial 

to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Samuel! 
M  Hopkins,  in  relation  to  the  "nature  and 
of  Mildew"  of  Ihe  Grape— it  will  ai 
least  be  found  interesting,  and  we  hope  val- 
uable to  our  wine  growing  friends. 

The  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were 
ranged    for  exhibition,  on  tables  in  the 
nintj-room  of  the  hotel,    the    walls   and 
iling   of   which   had    been    dressed    and 
flecked  in  a  very  tasteful  way,  by  the  exeel- 
gardenersin  the  employ   of  Messrs. 
Grcig,  Duncan,  and    Elossotn,  with  a  dra- 
pery   gathered    from    forest,  orchard,   and 
garden,  beautifully  appropriate,  and  varie- 
:d  with  the  rich  dyes  of  autumn,  among 


which,   hm 


:  up  a 


apples   in 


lear  in  the  evening 

.'iint  in  the  ev'g  Ciuta  a. 


cloudy  in  the  evening 
T'lggy  in  Ihe  morning 


b  7  feet  31  inch™— below 


The  committee  were  engaged  in  thei 
ninalions  and  in  adjudging  premiums,! 
im  about  13  till  a  little  ffter  I  o'clock,1 
id  Ihe  premiums  were   announced    after 

After  this  report,  Mr.  Hopkins  gave  an 
exceedingly  interesting  statement  of  vari- 
ous experiments,  which  he  hail  made  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  on  the  management  of 
grape  vines,  with  a  special  reference  to  th» 
of  ihe  nature  and  cause  of 
Mildew.  The  statement  was  wholly  oral, 
ind  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  ana  exact 
e port  of  it  here:  though  ihe  general  con- 
tusion, which  Mr.  H.  drew  from  his  ex- 
leriments,  was  that  the  mildew  of  grape* 
vaa  analagois  to  the  nitl  of  wheat ;  that  is, 
m  exudation,  or  oozing  out,  of  Ihe  juice  ol 
the  young  grape  through  iis  lender  skin, 
hurslsin  the  very  early  singes  of  itsgtowlh, 
by  excessive  stimulation  by  too  high  ma- 
nuring, and  then  acted  on  by  the  intense 
hint  of  our  JtmerUan  mmmer  Km.  Mr.  H. 
ned  the  grapes,  in  all  stages  01 
their  progress,  with  a  microscope,  anil  wa? 
irely  convinced  thai  he  was  right,  as  to 
nature  of  mildew,  and  believed  that  lit 


s  a  very  succinct,  but,  it  is  believed 
miline  of  the  views  presented  by 
Before  the  society  adjourned  a  res- 
ras  passed,'  requesting  Mr.  H.   to 

_i  detailed  and  full  stalemenl  of  hi* 

experiments  and  views  on  this  subject  for 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  en* 

John  Greig,  President;  Samuel  M.Hop- 
kins, Wm.  II.  Adams,  Oliver  Phelps,  Wm. 
5.  De  Zeng,  Alexander  Duncan,  Abraham 
L.  Beaumont,  Vice  Presidents;  Joseph 
Fellows,  Treasurer  ;  0.  L.  Holley,  Com  s- 
pouding  Secretary;  Z.  Barton  Stow,  Re- 
cording Secretary. 

The  Corresponding  Secreiary  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  circular  on  behalf  of  ihe 
Society,  and  have  300  copies  printed,  fur 
distribution  in  the  counties  of  Ontario  and 
Wayne,  in  the  hope  of  enlarging  the  num- 
bers of  ihe  Society  and  extending  iis  useful- 
It  was  resolved  that  the  next  June  meef- 
ng  be  held  at  Lyons,  and  thai  Wto.H.  Ad- 
una  be  Chairman  of  ihe  Committee  of  Ar- 
'angemenls  for  said  meeting,  the  day  and 
place  of  which  lo  be  seasonably  advertised 
—  ihe  newspapers. 

Z.  Baktob  Stout,  Rett.  Sec'y- 

ACEIC1U.TUUAI.    COKVBHTIOK. 

Believing  that  important  benefits  may  re- 
lit frum  the  deliberations  of  a  Slate  Agri- 
cultural  Convention— that  a  moderate  ap- 
Eroprintion  of  public  money,  lo  induce  mun- 
ition, to  reward  merit,  and  lo  diffuse  useful 
knowledge  in  Ihe  arts  of  productive  labor, 
would  lend  essentially  to  advance  our  pros- 
perity, and  to  improve  and  etavate  the  cha> 
racter  of  our  State ;  and  knowing  that  lb« 
concert  of  many  can  alone  insure  success 
in  lh«  most  laudable  undertaking, — the  nub- 
scribers  respectfully  invite  a  convention  of 
gentlemen,  desirous  of  giving  a  new  impe- 
tus lo  agricultural  improvement,  either  in- 
dividually, or  ae  delegates  from  towns  and 
counties,  at  the  City  Anil,  in  Alhany.nntiie 
second  Monday  in  February  next. 
O   Wiswall, 
Jnnb  Centre, 
W.  R.  Ludlow, 
Carroll  Living nl on, 
Peler  Livingston, 
Sherman  Gmwold, 
Em  st  us  Prat  I, 


had  a 


ined  n 


-of  it 


,  ifn 


nly  one.  He  exhibited  samnks  of  clusters 
taken  from  different  parts  of  his  vines,  lo  il- 
lustrate his  positions  and  exemplify  ihe  ef- 
fects of  his  different  modes  of  menagemenl. 
He  considered  thai  the  treatment,  indicated 
by  his  experimenls,  was  to  avoid  high  ma- 
nuring, and  lo  prune  liille,  or  none,  so  as  to 
leave  lo  the  clusters  ihe  shelter  of  all  ihe 
shade  the  vine  can  furnish,  and  even  lo 
train  the  vines  on  trees  for  the  sake  of  ail. 
dilionnl  umbrage,  as  the  custom  has  always 
been  in  Italy.  On  this  point,  Mr.  H.  refer, 
red  to  ihe  naiural  habits  of  ihe  grape,  and  lo 
ihe  methods  of  culture  pursued  in  the  more 
sunny  regions  of  sunny  Europe,  and  thought 
thai  our  modes  of  treatment  should  be 
drawn  from  those  climates,  as  being  more 
like  our  own,  rather  than  from  countries 
many  degrees  north  of  us,  as  England  and 
Scotland,  where  ihe  humid,  chill,  and  un- 
sunned atmosphere  about  ihe  vines,  render 


Calvin  M'Knighl, 
Alpheus  Green, 
M.  Sterling, 
Wm.  Smith, 
I-;ii  Fairwell, 
Otm-y  Peiree, 
Egbert  Ten  Eyek, 
Hnri  Mass.,, 
OfJefftrton  Co. 
hos.  I..  Davis, 
The*.  Taber, 
Henry  Swift, 
Barton  White, 
Egbert  Carey, 
Benj'n  Haxtun, 
Ob.  Titus, 
Joseph  J.  Jack  eon, 
Stephen  Thorne, 
Henry  A.  Livingstoi 
John  Wilkinson, 
Of  Dutch  f  Co. 
.  P.  lleekimin, 
L.  Van  Bur.n. 
J.  S.  Vaeburgh, 
P.  J.  Hoea, 
W.  Hawley, 


Geo.  MKinMry. 
Abm.  Jordan, 
J  times  Fleming, 
Henry  Sruilh, 
Seymour  Smith, 
Join,  Sanders, 
Walter  Pntierron, 
Robert  Dennis um. 

Of  Column*  Cm. 
Ernstua  Corning, 
J.  K.  Paige, 
Wm.  Campbell. 
Aaron  Thorp, 
Samuel  Cbeever, 

Of  Albany  Co. 


G.  Rohi 
Wm.  Main, 
M.  Whiling, 
C.  Mwduck, 
Earl  Htemson, 
G.  Waterman,    John  H.  Steele, 
Of  Broome  Co.  Of  Saratoga  Co. 

G.  Corning,  Dan.  Brudlry , 

Philip  Viele,  Of  Owmdog*  Co. 

A  Walsh,  G.  D.  Burmll, 

Of  RnmifUerCo.  Of  Ontario  Co. 

L.  F.  Allen,  J-  B.  Yutxe.of  AtmilixoH. 


ADVOCATE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 
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P.  B.  Porter, 
Aug.  Porter, 
Of  Erie  Co. 


T.  H.  Hubbard, 
J.  W.  Brewster, 

Of  Oneida  Co. 


AGRICULTURAL    CORVBNTIOW. 

Il  will  be  seeu,  by  the  uotice  inserted  in 
to-day's  Cultivator,  that  an  Agricultural 
Convention  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  Alba- 
ny, on  the  second  Monday  in  Feb.  next. — 
The  notice  has  appended  to  it  the  names  of 
many  highly  respectable  citizens,  to  whom 
the  proposition  was  submitted— enough  to 
frive  to  it  all  the  weight  and  consequence 
which  is  desirable  in  a  preliminary  measure. 
This  is  the  era  of  conventions  ;  and  when 
their  object  is  praiseworthy,  they  are  sel- 
dom otherwise  than  beneficial.  They  tend 
to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action,  and  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  many  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  good.  And 
if  the  agricultural  community  can  in  this 
way  do  any  thing  to  advance  their  interests, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  State  will  be 
benefitted,  so  intimately  is  the  prosperity  of 
the  first  identified  with  that  of  the  latter. 
The  discreet  farmer  must  graduate  the  ex- 
tent of  his  purchases  from  ihe  merchant, 
manufacturer,  &c,  by  the  net  profits  of  his 
farm.  If  he  can  double  these  profits,  as  we 
feel  assured  may  be  done,  the  other  classes 
of  society  will  be  correspondingly  bene- 
fitted. 

There  are  many  topics  which  present 
themselves  as  worthy  the  consideration  of 
an  Agricultural  Convention,  and  in  which 
the  whole  community  have  a  deep  interest. 
We  will  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the 
more  prominent  ones. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  School  of  Ag- 
riculture. "  It  remains  to  us,"  says  Chap- 
taF,  "  to  improve  agriculture  by  the  applica- 
tion of  physical  science.  All  the  phenome- 
na which  it  presents,  are  the  consequences 
necessarily  resulting  from  those  eternal 
laws  by  which  matter  is  governed  ;  and  all 
the  operations  which  the  agriculturist  per- 
forms, serve  only  to  develope  or  modify 
these  causes.  It  is,  then,  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  these  laws,  in  order  to 
calculate  their  effects,  and  modify  their  ac- 
tion, that  we  ought  to  direct  our  researches." 
These  laws  relate  not  only  to  the  organic 
and  ponderable  matters  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  as  animals  and  vegetables,  earths  and 
manures,  but  to  light,  heat,  and  moisture, 
which  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over 
an:mal  anJ  vegetab'e  life.  "Dscoveries 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,"  it  is 
well  remarked  by  Davy, "  are  not  merely  for 
the  time  and  country  in  which  they  are  de- 
▼eloped,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending to  future,  ages,  and  as  ultimately 
tending  to  benefit  the  whole  human  "race; 
as  affording  subsistence  for  generations  yet 
to  come ;  as  multiplying  Kfe,  and  not  only 
multiplying  life,  but  likewise  providing  for 
its  enjoyment."  And  if  the  sciences,  as  is 
often  asserted,  are  worthy  of  our  ardent 
pursuit,  merely  on  account  of  the  intellect! 
ual  pleasures  they  afford — "by  enlarging 
our  views  of  nature,  and  enabling  us  to 
think  more  correctly  with  respect  to  the  be. 
ings  and  objects  nround  us," — how  much 
more  worthy  are  they  of  our  regard,  when 
employed  to  multiply  the  products  and  pro- 
fits of  human  labor — to  increase  the  com 
forts  and  happiness  of  the  human  family. 

But  it  is  not  desired  to  make  mere  soien- 
trflc  farmers,  but  intimately  to  blend  the 
practice,  and  the  best  practice,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  rural  labor,  with  the  theory, 
and  to  test  and  correct  the  one  by  the  other. 
In  the  plan  of  a  school  which  hns  been  par- 
tially promulgated,  it  is  set  down  as  an  in- 
dispensable rule,  that  during  the  seven  farm- 


ing months,  both  teachers  and  students  shall 
devote  at  least  one  half  of  the  time  to  the 
practical  labors  of  the  field,  the  garden,  or 
the  mechanic's  shop.  The  plan  has  been 
objected  to  on  the  ground,  that  few,  com- 
paratively, can  become  its  inmates.  The 
same  objection  exists  to  all  our  higher  lite- 
rary schools ;  not  one  individual  in  five 
thousand  receives  instruction  in  our  col. 
leges  ;  and  yet  it  would  subject  one  to  ridi- 
cule to  contend,  that  these  colleges  do  not 
exercise  a  highly  salutary  influence,  indi- 
rectly, upon  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. So  of  our  canals  and  public  im- 
provements ;  they  do  not  directly  benefit 
property  where  ample  facilities  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  previously  existed — they 
have  in  fact  comparatively  and  seriously  di- 
minished the  value  of  real  estate  in  some 
districts  ;  yet  no  one  doubts  their  utility  to 
the  community  at  large.  Besides,  should 
the  predictions  of  the  usefulness  of  agricul- 
tural schools  be  verified,  schools  of  the  kind 
can  be  readily  multiplied. 

The  pupilsof  an  agricultural  school  would 
not  only  carry  with  them  into  business  life, 
those  principles  of  science,  and  that  general 
knowledge,  which  would  be  calculated  to 
improve  our  husbandry,  and  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  general  knowledge— but  they  would 
carry  with  them,  and  disseminate,  practical 
knowledge,  in  all  the  departments  of  agri- 
cultural labor.  They  would  carry  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  various  breeds  of 
farm  stock,  of  their  relative  value— of  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  incident,  and  the 
methods  of  treating  them,  when  well  or 
sick — a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  proper 
management  of  different  manures— of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  draining  and  ir- 
rigation—of the  principles  and  value  of 
alternating  crops— of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  and  the 
modes  of  propagating,  cultivating  and  pre- 
serving them — a  knowledge  of  all  new 
plants,  profitable  in  our  rural  culture,  me- 
thod of  treatment,  the  soils  to  which  they 
are  adapted,  and  mode  of  preparing  for 
market — of  the  leading  principles  of  me- 
chanical science,  highly  essentia)  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  farm  im- 
plements. They  would  carry  with  them, 
also,  habits  of  application  and  reflection — 
bands  inured  to  labor,  and  minds  imbued 
with  light  and  truth,  and  animated  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  obtain  distinction  for  useful- 
ness. The  example  of  a  good  farmer  exerts 
a  magic  and  benign  influence  upon  all 
around  him.  His  light  is  not  hid  under  a 
bushel ;  but  shines  forth  to  illuminate  and 
instruct  all  who  are  within  its  influence. 
Who  will  set  bounds  to  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  annually  locating  one  or 
two  hundred  such  pupils  in  various  parts  of 
the  State] 

2.  The  standard  of  instruction  in  our 
common  schools  should  be  rated,  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  high  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  freemen,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  fu- 
ture business  of  life.  This  is  required,  as 
well  by  political  and  moral  considerations, 
as  by  a  desire  to  keep  pace,  in  the  arts  of 
labor,  with  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
The  preservation  or  our  civil  rights  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  independence  of 
the  middle  class  of  society — the  pecuniary 
prosperity  of  our  State  upon  their  habits  of 
profitable  industry.  It  is  in  our  common 
schools  that  we  are  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
this  intelligence  and  independence,  and  to 
inculcate  principles  and  habits  of  useful  in- 
dustry. 

The  reports  from  our  penitentiaries  fur- 
nish ira  with  two  remarkable  facts,  viz.,  that 
of  180  convicts,  in  the.  Connecticut  state 
prison,  "there  is  no  one  who,  before  his  con- 


vie  lion,  could  read  and  write,  and  who  was 
of  temperate  habits,  and  followed  a  regular 
trade*' — and  that  "  there  never  has  been,  in 
that  prison,  a  convict  who  had  received 
either  a  collegiate  or  classical  education*" 
Volumes  could  not  enforce  more  stfongly 
the  propriety  of  adopting  a  high  standard  of 
common  school  instruction,  nor  urge  strong- 
er considerations  for  multiplying  incentives 
to  honest  labor.  These  matters  come  with- 
in the  special  province  of  the  agricultural 
class,  who  must,  from  their  numbers  and 
influence,  give  the  impress  to  our  charac- 
ter, so  long  as  our  freedom  shall  survive. 
How  little  is  now  done  in  our  common 
schools  to  instruct  the  bov  in  his  future  bu- 
siness  of  life,  or  in  his  civil  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities ! 

The  importance  of  the  middle* class  of  a 
population,  under  a  free  government,  is  for- 
cibly shown  in  the  following  extract,  which 
we  make  from  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

41  But  one  effect,"  says  this  historian,  "of 
the  long  duration  of  states,  and  of  their  ex- 
tended power,  is  to  separate  the  inhabitants 
into  two  classes,  between  whom  the  dis- 
tance is  constantly  wTtfentng,  and  gradually 
to  destroy  the  intermediate  class,  together 
with  which  all  the  social  virtues  are  gradu- 
ally uprooted  and  annihilated.  From  the 
lime  that  this  gulf  is  once  opened  between 
the  two  extremes  of  society,  every  succes- 
sive revolution  does  but  continue  to  widen 
it ;  the  progress  of  wealth  had  been  favor- 
able to  the  rich,  the  progress  of  distress  fa- 
vors them  still  more.  The  middle  class  had 
been  unable  to  stand  the  competition  with 
them  during  prosperity  ;  in  adverse  times  it 
is  crushed  under  those  calamities  which 
only  the  wealthy  can  stand  against.  Th* 
corruption  of  Rome  had  begun  from  the 
time  of  the  republic,  from  the  time  that  the 
middle  class  ceased  to  impress  its  own  »e- 
culiar  character  on  the  whole  nation ;  this 
corruption  increased  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
termediate ranks  disappeared ;  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch  when  the  whole 
empire  consisted  of  men  of  enormous  wealth, 
and  populace. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  classes  that 
the  domestic  virtues,  —  economy,  fore, 
thought  and  the  spirit  cf  association,— 
mainly  reside.  It  is  in  them  that  a  certain 
degree  of  energy  is  incessantly  called  into 
operation,  either  as  a  means  of  rising,  or  of 
keeping  the  position  already  acquired.  It 
is  in  them  that  alone  the  sentiment  of  soci- 
al equality,  on  which  all  justice  is  based, 
can  be  kept  alive.  We  must  see  our  equals, 
live  with  them,  and  meet  them  daily  and 
hourly,  encounter  their  interests  and  their 
passions,  before  we  can  get  the  habit  of 
seeking  our  own  advantage  in  the  common 
weal  alone.  Grandeur  iso]atts  a  man ;  vast 
opulence  accustoms  each  individual  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  distinct  power.  He 
feels  that  he  can  exist  independently  of  his 
country  ;  that  his  elevation  or  his  fall  may 
be  distant ;  and,  ere  long,  the  servile  depen- 
dents, by  whom  a  man  who  spends  as  much 
as  a  petty  state  is  sure  to  be  surrounded, 
succeed  in  persuading  him  that  his  plea- 
sures, his  pans,  nay,  his  slightest  caprices, 
are  more  important  than  the  welfare  of  the 
thousauds  of  families  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence Jie  engrosses. 

"The  morality  of  a  nation  is  preserved 
by  associating  its  sentiments  with  all  that 
is  stable  and  permanent ;  it  is  des  royed  by 
whatever  tends  to  concentrate  them  on  the1 
present  moment  So  long  as  oor  recollec- 
tions are  dear  to  us,  we  shall  take  careihat 
our  hopes  be  worthy  of  them  ;  but  a  peo- 
ple who  sacrifice  ihe  memory  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  welfare  of  their  children,  to 
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the  pleasure  of  a  day,  are  but  sojournets  on 
a  country — they  are  not  citizens." 

3.  A  portion  of  public  money  fnay  he  use. 
fully  applied  in  aid  of  county  agricultural  so- 
cieties, to  call  forth  talent  ana  to  excite  in- 
dustry. Of  the  salutary  effects  of  premium 
rewards,  for  skill  and  enterprise  in  agricul- 
tural improvement,  we  have  tesiUnony 
enough  in  the  experiment  which  our  Stale 
made  in  1817,  aud  which  is  yet  exerting  n 
brneficial  influence  among  us.  We  see  iy, 
confirmed  .also  in  the  States  which  sur-~ 
round  us,  some  of  which  have  for  a  long 
time  been  liberal  of  their  funds  to  this  ob- 
ject, while  others,  yet  in  their  infancy,  have 
recently  began  to^opy  the  providejjf  jtrxam- 
ple.  i  here  <is  no  country  which  has"  made 
greater  advances  in  improved  husbandry, 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  than  Scotland, 
and  there  is  none  perhaps  which  now  ex- 
cels her.  Her  Agricultural  Society  has 
been  in  existence  about  nTty-one  years,  and 
in  that  time  has  distributed,  to  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  premiums  to  the  value  of  about 
half  a  million  of  dollar*  The  value  of  her 
agricultural  pro  Ju.-fs  hlrs  been  augmented. 
in  the  mean  timer  several  millions  annual- 
ly. Who  will  deny1,  that  her  premiums  have 
contributed  largely  to  bring  about  this 
wonderful  improvement  in  Scotch  husband- 
ry? The  remarks  of  Chaptal  upon  this 
subject,  inserted  in  our  October  number, 
are  so  pertinent  and  forcible,  that  we  ben 
leave  to  refer  to  them,  as  further  illustra- 
tion upon  this  head. 

4.  rVe  tdant  better  Common  Roads. — The 
existing  laws  arc  defective,  or  they  are  not 
faithfully  executed.  Nothing  tends  so  ra- 
pidly to  improve  and  enrich  a  district,  as 
gooa  roads.  Tiie  profits  of  agricultural  la- 
bor,  as  well  as  the  stimulants  to  industry, 
are  increased  by  every  new  facility  for  trans- 
porting its  products  to  market.  The  atten- 
tion of  our  legislatures  has  been  so  much 
engrossed  by  party  politics,  private  claims 
and  inonied  incorporations,  as  to  leave  little 
time  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
digest  a  better  system.  In  truth,  a  goodly 
portion  have  been  strictly  political  or  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  whose  study  has  been 
more  to  improve  the  road  to  office^  and  the 
road  to  preferment \  than  the  common  roads 
of  the  farmer.  Plans  of  improvement  have 
been  suggested,  and  we  are  aflv'sed  that 
some  of  these  will  probably  be  submitted. 

5.  We  have  a  formidable  enemy  in  the 
Canada  Thistle*  which  it  requires  the  uni- 
ted efforts  of  all  landholders  to  put  down, 
aided  bv  leg  <1  penalties.     Lastly, 

6.  The  serious  depredations  of  the  Grain- 
worm  upon  the  wheat  crop  of  some  districts, 
and  the  apprehended  danger  that  it  will  ex- 
tend itself  over  tie  State,  is  a  matter  high- 
ly worthy  the  consideration  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Convention. 

We  have  thussuggrs'ed  some  prominent 
subjects  which  may  engage  the  attention  of 
an  Agricultural  Convention,  of  manifest 
importance  to  the  farmer  and  the  public. 
Whether  all  or  any  of  them  will  be  discus- 
sed, it  is  not  our  province  to  say.  An  I  we 
will  close  our  already  too  protracted  re- 
marks, by  calling  upon  the  agricultural  in- 
terest in  the  several  counties  to  weigh  the 
matter  with  all  deliberation,  and  if  they 
concur  with  us  in  the  belief,  thaf  much 
good  mav  result  from  the  proposed  meeting, 
to  give  it  theircordial  and  efficient  support. 
We  would  in  particular  address  those  who 
are  just  entering  upon  the  stage  of  business 
life — who  are  anxious  not  only  to  acquire 
fortunes,  but  reputations  for  pi  b!ic  useful- 
ness, and  who  are  to  give  a  character  to 
our  agriculture  incoming  years.  "Nothing," 
•aid  an  ancient  sage,  "can  be  more  despi- 


cable than  an  old  man,  who  has  no  other 
proof  of  having  lived  long  in  the  world  than 
his  age."  "  It  should  be  the  object  of  our 
ambition  that  we  shouJd  all  signalise  the 
period  of  life  allotted  to  us,  by  some  exer- 
:ion,  either  mentally  or  bodily,  which  may 
be  useful  to  mankind,  and  give  us  a  claim 
to  their  remembrance,  to  their  respect,  and 
to  their  gratituJe."— [Cultivator.] 

.  The  following  short  treatise  on  the  Man- 
agement of  a  Kitchen  Garden  is  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  F.  Crosman,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Shaker*.  In  it  will  be  found 
much  that  is  useful,  at  least  to  some  of  our 
renders. 

MANAOEMCNT   Of    A.   KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  work  of  the 
garden,  a  lew  matters  essential  to  success 
should  be  particularly  attended  to.  In  lay- 
ing out  a  garden  on  an  oblong  form,  it  will 
generally  be  found  moat  convenient  to  have 
the.  rows  of  vegetables  run  lengthwise  of 
the  garden,  so  that  the  plough  or  cultiva- 
tor may  run  through  freely,  without  inter- 
ruption, allowing  an  alley  at  each  end  for 
the  horse  and  plough  to  turn  round  upon: 
The  ground  should  be  ploughed  or  dug  to  a 
good  depth,  especially  l>r  long  rooted  plants, 
aud  be  well  incorporated  with  rotten  ma- 
nure or  rich  compost.  The  essential  ad- 
vantage of  deep  ploughing  is  not  only  best 
calculated  to  give  room  for  the  routs  to  ex- 
pand freely,  but  the  erops  on  a  deep  plough- 
ed soil  will  be  much  lens  liable  to  injury 
from  the  extremes  of  wet  and  dry  weather. 
Every  garden  should  have  a  good  supply  of 
well  rotted  manure  or  old  compost,  ready 
for  use  when  wanted  ;  also  a  portion  of  soot, 
tobacco  dust,  ashes  aud  lime,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  scattering  over  seed  beds  and  hills 
of  plants  in  dry  weather,  to  destroy  insects, 
which  often  cut  oil  the  young  plants  as  fast 
as  they  come  up. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  is,  to  work 
the  ground  and  put  in  the  seed  when  it  is 
in  proper  order  to  receive  it.  A  light,  san- 
dy soil  will  be  benefitted  by  working  it 
when  moist,  as  this  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  it  more  compact,  and  better  adapted 
to  retain  its  moisture;  but  if  a  clay  soil  be 

worked  when  too  wet,  it  will  become  bard  ;j  throwing  up  six  inches"  top  soil  on  the  beds, 
and  stiff;  and  not  only  prevent  the  seer*8(|Next  use  the  rake  and  hoe,  till  the  ground 
from  rising  freely,  but  materially  injure  tlie(;;g  Wf.]|  pulverized  and  made  level  and 
plants  in  their  subsequent  growth.  Rolling,  j  smooth.  Then  mark  out  your  drills  one 
or  pressing  the  earth  over  the  seeds,  will, ,  foot  apart  and  two  inches  deep.  Soak  the 
rend  greatly  to  promote  their  vegetation, ]  gePij  twelve  hours  in  warm  water ;  drop  it 
especially  when  the  soil  is  loose  and  dry  :jiHbout  one  inch  apart  in  the  row  ;  rake  it  in, 
but  when  moist  aud  heavy,  if  done  at  all,  itjjand  press  the  soil  over  the  seed  with  a  board 
should  be  dune  very  lightly.  |!or  garden  roller.     When  the  young  plants 

If  the  ground  be  very  dry  at  the  time  of  ar<,  upt  |lo#»  t\lpm  carefully,  and  keep  them 
sowing,  let  the  seed  be  soaked  a  few  hours  c\pnr  of  weeds  through  the  season.  After 
in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, jtue  8e<oud  hoeing,  pull  out  the  weakest 
or  soot,  and  keep  the  ground  moist  by  fre-    ptariffijf,,,vmg  them  about  four  inches  apart. 


young  plants  of  cabbage,  turnips  and  others 
when  transplanted,  by  promoting  their 
growth  and  preventing  their  Toots  from  lw* 
ing  injured  by  destructive  insects.  In  «eu 
tin^yotftng  plants,  the  earth  should  be  pn*M- 
ed  a  little  over  the  roots,  and  raised  around 
the  stem,  sufficient  to  support  the  plant,  and 
prevent  it  from  falling  or  leaning  aside. 
The  grotmd  should  be  stirred  often,  and 
kept  loose  and  light  by  frequent  hoeing 
through  the  season. 

A  good  garden,  well  supplied  with  useful 
vegetables,  in  a  healthy,  thriving  state,  kept 
neat  and  clean  from  weeds,  affords  h    »tri- 
king  evidence  that  the  cultivator  pussesw* 
a  good  portion  of  wisdom  and  economy,  and 
is  attentive  to  his  business  ;  but  when  /  nrf 
a  garden   containing  a   small  quantity    of 
such  as  are  evidently  from  good  seed,  pro- 
miscuously planted,  without  order  or  regu- 
larity, faintly  struggling  among  the  weeds 
for  existence,  I  readily  conclude  that  Ihe 
proprietor's   mind   needs    cultivation,    and 
that  some  noxious  weeds  of  domestic   or 
foreign  growth  hare  taken  deep  root  there, 
whieh  will  require  the  strong  hand  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  persevering  cultivator  to  era* 
dicnte. 

The  numerous  benefits  afforded  to  a  fam- 
ily from  a  well  cultivated  garden  are  too  !it- 
tle  considered  by  many  of  our  country  far- 
mers, for  their  own  interest  and  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  their  families.  The  cheap 
and  healthy  varieties  whieh  may  be  fur- 
nished, (much  less  expensive,  and  far  more 
healthy  than  the  same  quantity  of  meat 
without  vegetables,)  the  pleasing  atid  heal- 
thy exercise  and  enjoyment  attending  their 
cultivation  is  beyond  description  :  indeed 
the  cultivation  and  produce  of  a  good  gar- 
den  an*  the  life  and  health  of  a  family,  upon 
every  principle  of  rational  enjoyment  and 
temporal  economy. 

1.  Asparagus.  F  Asperge.  S.  Espar- 
rago* — This  is  a  vf  ry  delicious  vegetuble, 
and  easily  cultivated,  after  the  first  opera- 
tion of  preparing  the  ground.  It  requires 
some  of  the  deepest  soil  in  the  garden  :  *. 
rich,  sandy  loam  is  the  bent.  The  ground 
•mould  be  trenched  or  spaded  up,  and  a 
plenty  of  rotten  manure  well  mixed  into 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  a  half. 
Then  mark  out  your  beds  six  feet  wide, 
forming  two   feet  alleys  around  them,  by 


quant  watering  :  This  will  have  a  great  ten 
dency  to    forward   the  vegetation  and    pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  insects. 

Transplanting  is  generally  attended  with 
the  best  success  when  performed  immedi- 
ately after  the  ground  has  been  newly 
ploughed  or  dug  ;  as  it  will  then  work  light, 
and  the  moisture  arising  from  newly  stirred 
ground  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  growth  of 
young  plants.  If  the  soil  of  the  bed  be  dry 
when  the  plants  are  to  be  taken  out  of  it, 
let  it  be  watered  freelv,  and  then  raise  the 
plants  carefully  with  a  trowel  or  a  flat- 
pointed  stick  ;  and  before  setting  them  out, 
dip  the  roots  into  a  mixture  oC  rich  mould 
or  rotten  manure  and  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  lime  or  ashes,  and  reduced  to 


A  bed  of  asparagus,  well  managed,  will 
produce  buds  fit  for  cutting  the  third  spring 
after  sowing.  The  buds  should  be  cut  one 
inch  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  cutting  may  be  continued  un- 
til the  first  of  July  ;  then  let  it  grow  up,  hut 
hoe  it  frequently  till  it  covers  the  ground. 

Spring  dressing.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry,  so  as  to  work  light,  separate  the 
stalks  from  the  ground  with  a  hoe,  cutting 
them.  oiT  beneath  the  surface,  and  loosen 
the  surface  of  the  ground  all  over  the  beds. 
Some  diy  straw,  little  or  fine  brush  may  he- 
added  to  these  stalks  when  dry,  and  the 


*  Th«  French  and  Spanish  name*  of  th«  vsrioas  ve- 
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whole  burnt  together  on  the  ground.  This 
will  promote  the  growth  of  the  asparagus, 
Hud  destroy  many  insects'  eggs,  seeds  of 
weeds,  &c.  The  ground  should  I  lien  be 
covered  one  inch  or  more  with  mtteit  ma- 
nure or  compost,  well  incorporated  with 
the  soil  above  the  roots ;  then  rake  the  beds 
smooth  and  level.  An  application  of  swamp 
f  arth,  salt  or  brine  spread  on  the  beds,  has 
been  (bund  to  promote  the  growth  of  aspa- 
ragus. 

Though  this  vegetable  grows  n  at  orally  in 
a  poor,  sandy  soil,  yet  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  of  the  buds  dVpend  much  on  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  which  is  greatly 
promoted  by  richness  of  soil  and  good  at- 
tendance* Beds  of  asparagus  mny  be  form- 
ed by  preparing  the  ground,  as  before  stated, 
mid  transplanting  the  root  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth,  setting  them  with  the  crown 
upwards,  four  inches  below  the  surf  ice. 

A  good  bed  of  asparagus,  if  well  attended 
to,  will  flourish  many  years ;  ours  occupies 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  planted  more  than 
forty  years,  and  is  now  as  good  as  ever. 

Directions  for  cooking  asparagus.  Cut 
the  buds  when  from  three  to  six  inches 
high ;  clean  them  well  in  cold  water,  cut- 
ting off*  most  of  the  white  part,  as  that  which 
grows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
apt  to  be  tough  and  bitter.  Talce  water 
enough  to  cover  the  stalks,  and  put  in  salt 
sufficient  to  season  them  well;  boil  and 
skim  the  water,  then  put  in  the  asparagus. 
Be  careful  to  take  them  up  as  soon  as  they 
become  tender,  so  as  to  preserve  their  true 
flavor  and  green  color  ;  for  boiling  a  little 
too  long  will  destroy  both.  Serve  up  witli 
melted  butter  or  cream 

2.  Beans.  F.  Feve.  S.  FTaba. — A  dry, 
warm  soil,  tolerably  rich,  is  the  best  for 
beans.  The  ground  should  be  worked  fine 
and  mellow.  Plant,  for  early  use,  from  the 
20th  of  April  to  the  1st  of  May.  The  early 
kinds  may  be  planted  in  drills  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
inches  in  the  row,  or  in  hills  a  foot  apart. 

The  Early  Purple  is  the  earliest  bean, 
and  consequently  preferred  for  early  use. 
The  Early  China  and  Early  White  are 
excellent,  either  (br  stringing  or  shelling: 
they  will  be  fit  for  use,  if  the  season  is  fa- 
vorable, in  about  six  weeks  for  planting. 
The  Royal  White  is  a  large,  rich  bean,  ex- 
cellent for  shelling.  This  kind  should  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  if  in 
hills,  two  feel  from  each  other,  with  four 
beans  in  a  hill ;  if  in  drills,  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  Running  or  Pole  Beans 
should  be  planted  in  hills,  three  and  a  half 
feet  distant  each  way.  They  should  be 
planted  as  early  as  possible,  in  a  rich,  mel- 
low soil.  We  prefer  setting  the  poles  be- 
fore planting.  For  this  purpose  we  stretch 
a  line,  and  set  the  poles  by  it;  then  dig 
and  loosen  the  earth,  and  drop  five  or  six 
beans  in  a  circle  round  the  pole,  about  three 
inches  from  it,  and  cover  with  mellow  dirt 
one  inch  or  one  and  a  half  in  depth.  When 
the  plants  are  well  up,  stir  the  earth  around 
them,  and  pull  out  the  weakest  plants,  leav- 
ing three  to  each  hill.  This  should  be 
done  when  they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  for  beans 
never  should  be  hoed  when  wet,  nor  when 
any  dew  is  on  them. 

The  green  pods  of  b^ans  may  be  kept 
and  preserved  fresh  bv  laying  them  down 
in  a  jar  or  tub,  with  a  fayer  of  salt  between 
each  layer  of  beans. 

3.  Beet.  F.  Betterave.  S.  Betarraga.—~ 
Prepare  your  ground  as  early  in  the  spr>ng 
as  it  will  work  light  and  mellow,  by  plough- 
ing or  digging  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inch- 
es.  A  deep  rich  soil  produces  the  finest 
roots.     If  a  small  bed  of  the  earliest  kinds 


is  sown  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit 
they  will  b  •  tit  lor  use  in  June.  After  ma- 
king your  beds  line  and  smooth,  mark  out 
the  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  one 
inch  deep;  drop  the  seeds  along  the  drills, 
two  inches  apart ;  cover  them,  and  press 
the  soil  a  little  over  the  seeds.  When  the 
plants  are  up  and  sufficiently  strong,  thin 
them  to  the  distance  of  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  ground  should  he  often  hoed 
round  the  plants,  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Beets  for  early  use,  should  be  sowed  about 
the  first  of  May ;  for  winter  use,  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  the  beds  ta*pt  clean 
through  the  summer,  and  the  roots  taken 
up  before  hard  frosts  in  the  fall.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  cutting  oil*  the  tops,  not 
to  injure  the  crown. 

A  good  method  of  preserving  heels  fresh 
through  the  winter  is,  to  lay  them  in  a  cir- 
cular form  on  the  botio.n  of  the  cellar,  with 
the  roots  in  the  centre  and  heads  outward  ; 
cover  the  first  course  oi'  roots  with  moist 
sand ;  then  lay  another  course  upon  them, 
and  cover  with  sand  as  before,  and  so  on 
till  all  are  packed  and  covered. 

The  Mangel  Wurtzel  an  J  Scarcity  Beet, 
also  the  Yellow  S redish  or  Uuta  buga  tur- 
nip, are  often  raised  to  great  perfection  by 
field  culture,  for  which  we  give  the  follow- 
ing directions : 

Field  culture.     Select  a  deep  mellow  soil ; 
if  not  sufficiently  rich,  make  it  so  with  wcli; 
rotted  manure,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  to   the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more.     This 
should  be  done  by  ploughing  and  harrowing 
when  tlie  ground  is  in  good  order  to  work 
light   and  fine.     You  may  then  throw  up 
moderate  ridges    with   the   plough,   about 
the  distance  of  three  feet  apart.     Pulverize 
and  level  the  top  of  the  ridges  with  a  rake. 
Then,  with   a  dibble   or  with  the  fingers, 
make  holes  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge,  two 
inches  deep,  and  eight  inches  apart ;  and 
lor  beets,  drop  two  seeds  in  each  hole,  and 
cover  with  fine  dirt,  pressing  it  a  little  over] 
the  seed.    For  the  Swedish  or  Ruta  baga| 
turnip,  we   generally   prefer    sowing    the; 
seed  in  a  bed  of  light,  mellow  soil,  from  the. 
1st  to  the  lUth  of  July.     After  having  at-| 
tained  a  sufficient  size   for  transplanting,! 
the  ground  being  prepared  as  above  direct- 1 
ed  for  beets, set  the  plants  about  ten  inches, 
apart  in  the  row;    while    the  plants   are! 
young,  the  ground  should  be  often  stirred  j 
arouud  them,  and   kept   clean  from  weeds; 
through    the  season.       The  horse  plough 
should  be  often  used  between  die  rows,  es- 
pecially in  dry,  hot  weather. 

The  average  crop  of  these  roots,  on  good 
land,    with  proper  management,   is  about  | 
fifteen    tons  to    the  acre.     The  quantity  of 
seed    required  for   the  mangel  wurtzel   or 
scarcity    beet,  is  about  four  pounds  to  thei 
acre:  for  the  Ruta  baga  or  Swedish  turnip, 
about  one  pound  and  a  half.     To  quicken; 
vegetation,    the    beet    seed    in    particular,! 
should  be  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  tho 
water. 

There  are  various  methods  of  field  cul- 
ture recommended  and  practised  by  differ- 
ent people.  Some  sow  tho  seed  broad  cast : 
others  in  rows  on  level  ground,  from  tenj 
inches  to  four  feet  apart :  some  sow  or  trans-  \ 
plant  on  moderate  ridges,  and  others  on 
very  high  ridges.  But  those  who  have  had 
most  experience  in  this  brauch  of  agricul- 
ture, will  doubtless  find  their  own  experi- 
ence aud  judgment  the  most  successful 
guide ;  aim  those  wbo  have  not,  may  fol- 
low the  directions  we  have  given,  with  such 
deviations  as  the  nature,  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  so  1,  according  to  their 
best  judgment,  may  require;  and  experi- 
ence will  doubtless  prove  the  best  teacher 
:n  the  end. 


These  roots  are  highly  and  justly  recom- 
mended for  feeding  milch  cows  in  the  fall 
and  winer,  &  especially  in  the  spring.if  weH 
preserved  ;  also  for  fattening  beef  aud  pork. 
U  fed  in  the  raw  state,  they  should  be  cut 
fine  ;  if  boiled,  a  little  Indian  meal  or  bran 
may  be  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cabbage.  F.  Chou.  S.  Co/.— This 
vegetable  requires  a  light,  rich,  and  rather 
moist  soil.  The  seed  may  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  May,  either  in  a  bed  for  trans- 
planting, or  where  they  are  intended  to 
grow.  The  transplanting  should  be  done 
when  the  around  is  light,  just  before  a  show- 
er, or  in  cioudy,  most  weather,  bat  never 
when  the  ground  is  wet  and  heavy.  Before 
transplanting,  dip  the  roots  into  a  mixture 
made  6T  r.ch  mould  and  water.  They 
should  be  hoed  often  while  young,  at  least 
twice  a  week ;  the  best  time  for  hoeing  is 
when  the  dew  is  on.  If  lice  should  appear 
ou  the  plants,  wet  them  with  a  strong  de. 
coctiou  of  tobacco,  put  on  with  a  small 
brush,  or  rubbed  ou  with  the  hand. 

Cabbage  should  be  secured  before  very 
cold  weather,  and  their  roots  buried  in  the 
dirt;  hut  never  let  tktitn  rot  »n  a  cellar  un- 
der  your  dwelling  house,  unless  you  wish 
to  destroy  the  health  of  your  family. 

5.  Cauliflower.  F.  Choufieur.  S.  Co* 
Vflor. — Th  s  requires  the  Lest  of  rich,  light 
soil.  The  early  kind  is  most  suitable  for 
this  climate.  It  should  be  sown  about  the 
20th  of  September,  for  spring  use ;  and  it 
requires  much  care  to  keep  them  during 
the  winter.  For  fail  use,  they  may  be  sown 
in  a  hot  bed  in  March,  or  in  the  open  ground 
about  the  20th  of  May.  They  should  be 
protected  from  the  northwest  winds  by 
walls  or  hedges*  and  gr<*at  pains  must  be 
taken  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  as  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  operate  very  un- 
favorably upon  them. 

To  cook  Cauliflower.  Cut  it  when  close 
and  white,  and  of  a  middling  size ;  cut  the 
stem  so  as  to  sepnrate  the  flower  from 
the  leaves  below  it ;  l«t  it  lie  in  salt  aud  wa- 
ter a  while ;  then  put  it  into  boiling  water, 
with  a  handful  of  salt.  Keep  tha  bo.ler  un- 
covered, and  skiin  the  water  well.'  A  small 
flower  will  require  fill  ecu  minutes  boiling — 
a  large  one,  about  twenty.  Take  it  up  as 
soon  as  a  fork  will  easily  enter  the  stem :  a 
little  longer  boiling  will  spoil  it.  Serve  it 
up  wilh  gravy  or  melted  butter. 

5.  Carrot.  F.  Carotte.  S.  Zinahoria. 
— The  long  orange  or  red  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, both  for  gardmi  and  field  culture : 
the  short  orange  is  the  earliest  and  deepest 
color. 

Soil.  Carrots  require  a  light,  mellow 
soil,  with  a  mixture  of  sand.  The  ground 
should  be  dug  or  trenched  deep,  and  well 
broken  up,  iu  order  to  give  plenty  of  room 
for  the  roots  to  penetrate  into-  the  soil ;  it 
should  also  be  made  fine,  smooth  and  level. 

Sowing.  As  the  seeds  have  a  line,  hairy 
furze  on  the  borders  or  edges,  by  which 
they  are  apt  to  cling  together,  they  should 
be  well  rubbed  between  the  hands  in  order 
to  separate  them.  To  forward  vegetation, 
they  should  be  soaked  in  warn;  water  about 
twenty- four  hours,  and  then  mixed  with  dry 
sand,  s*  as  to  separate  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  sowing.  They  should  be  sowed 
iu  a  calm  time,  and  scattered  as  equally,  as 
possible. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  about 
an  inch  in  depth  ;  the  rows  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  apart,  so  as  to  give  plenty 
of  room  to  hoe  between  them.  Some  re- 
commend from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  and 
others  from  eight  to  ten  :  this  may  answer 
in  small  family  gardens,  where  the  land  is 
scarce  ;  but  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
ground,  the  c  trrots  are  more  easily  cultiva- 
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ted,  an  I  will  thrive  better  and  grow  larger 
at  a  greater  distance. 

l\eid  Culture. — The  best  soil  for  field 
carrots  is  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam.  To  ob- 
tain a  good  crop,  the  soil  should  be  a -foot 
deep  at  least,  and  well  prepared  by  very 
deep  ploughing  and  thorough  harrowing,  so 
as  to  make  the  ground  perfectly  mellow, 
smooth  and  level.  It  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  wet  the  seed  and  cause  it  to  swell, 
so  as  to  hasten  vegetation ;  because  the 
weeds  are  apt  to  start  very  quick  after  sow- 
ing, and  if  the  seed  is  not  quickened,  the 
weeds  will  get  up  and  overpower  the  car- 
rots, before  they  get  large  enough  to  hoe. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills,  as  directed 
for  garden  culture  or  on  riloderate  ridges, 
from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  and  cultivated 
between  the  rows  with  a  horse  plough.  In 
hoeing,  they  should  be  thinned  to  three  or 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Two  pounds 
of  seed  is  considered  sufficient  to  sow  an 
acre  of  ground  in  drills  two  feet  apart. 

Carrots  are  excellent  for  fattening  beef, 
and  for  milch  cows,  horses  are  remarkably 
fond  of  them.  When  cut  up  small,  and 
mixed  with  cut  straw  and  given  them,  with 
a  little  hay,  it  is  said  they  may  be  kept  in 
excellent  condition  for  any  kmd  of  ordinary 
labor,  without  any  grain. 

'7.    Celery.    F.   Celeri.     8.   Apio. — The 
White  Solid  is  considered  the  best  kind  of 
celery.     We  have  had  the  best  crops   by 
•sowing  the  seed  the  latter  part  of  March,  in 
a  hotbed.     After  the  plants  have  attained 
the  height  of  about  six  inches,  they  may  be 
transplanted  into  trenches.     Select  for  this 
purpose,  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  in  an  open 
*xpoBur» ;    lay   out  your   trenches    about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  allowing  six  feet  space 
between  each  trench ;  plough  or  spade  out 
the  earth  from  the  trenches  to  the  depth  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  if  the  depth  of 
mod  will  admit ;  put  about  three  inches  of 
very  rotten   manure  into  the- trench;   then 
throw  in  upon  this  manure  about  five  inches 
of  the  best  soil ;  mix  and  stir  the   manure 
and  soil  well  together ;  then  set  your  plants 
by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  trench,  leaving 
a  space  of  four  inches   between  each  plant. 
If  the  weather  be  dry,  water  the  plants  free- 
ly.   They  should  be  shaded  till  the   roots 
strike  and  the  plants   begin  to   grow ;  the 
covering  should  be  taken  off  at  night. 

When  they  have  attained  the  height  of 
ten  inches,  you  may  commence  earthing 
them  up ;  but  never  do  it  while  the  plants 
are  wet.  In  performing  this,  care  should 
be  taken  to  gather  all  the  leaves  up  with  the 
hand  while  drawing  the  earth  up  equally  on 
each  side  of  the  row,  being  careful  to  leave 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  open.  Repeat  the 
earthing  once  a  week  or  oftener,  till  about 
the  last  week  in  October ;  then  burv  the 
whole  with  dirt,  to  remain  till  time  oiT  dig 
ginjr. 

Celery  may  also  be  raised  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  removing  it 
into  trenches  as  before  directed  ;  or  by  sow. 
ing  it  in  the  trenches  where  it  is  to  grow. 
As  the  seerl  vegetates  very  slowly,  it  should 
be  soaked,  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  sow  ing.  To  preserve  it  through 
the  winter,  dig  it  before  the  ground  freezes 
deep,  and  pack  it  away  in  casks  or  tubs 
witn  dry  sand,  aud  keep  it  in  the  cellar. — 
Some  recommend  to  cover  the  ridges  with 
boards,  and  dig  the  celery  as  it  is  wanted 
for  use.  This  may  answer  in  a  dry,  sandy 
Soil ;  but  in  a  wet  or  moist  soil  it  is  apt  lv 
rot  and  spoil. 

8.  Corn.  F.  Mais.  8.  Maiz  —  The 
Early  Canada  is  the  earliest  kind  of  corn 
we  raise,  and  is  preferred  only  for  being  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier  than  the  common  field 
corn.     The  sweet  or  sugar  ct  rn  is  the  best 


for  cooking  in  its  green  state,  as  it  remains 
much  longer  in  the  milk,  and  is  richer  and 
sweeter  than  other  kidd.  It  is  rather  later 
than  the  common  field  corn,  and  is  there- 
fore  fit  for  the  table  when  the  field  corn  has 
become  too  hard.  .  Alluvia],  or  any  gravelly 
or  sandy  soil,  if  made  sufficiently  |rich  and 
properly  cultivated,  will  produce  a  rich  crop. 
It  should  not  be  planted:  till  the  weather  be- 
comes settled  and  warm,  and  the  soil  suffi- 
ciently dry.  U  may  be  planted  in  hills,  like 
the  common  field  corn,  or  in  a  garden  in 
drills,  like  broom  corn  ;  as  in  this  way  a 
4arger  crop  may  be  produced  from  the  same 
quantity  of  ground.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  no  other  kind  of  corn  be  planted  near 
it,  as  by  intermixing,  it  will  soon  become 
adulterated  and  injure  the  crop.  This  corn 
may  be  preserved  for  winter  use,  by  par- 
boiling it  when  green,  and  cutting  it  from 
the  cob  and  drying  it  in  the  sun.  It  then 
affords  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  dish 
when  cooked  like  bean  porridge,  or  what  is 
called  succotash. 

9.  Cucumber.  F.  Concomher.  8.  Co- 
hambro. — The  early  kinds  are  most  suita- 
ble for  early  plantiug.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  them  very  early,  some  plant  the 
seed  in  a  hot  bed,  or  in  elevated  hills,  well 
manured  with  rotten  horse-dung,  and  cov- 
ered with  glazed  frames.  But  in  order  to 
grow  fair,  handsome  cucumbers,  the  soil 
should  be  rich,  light  and  warm,  and  well 
mixed  with  rotten  manure ;  or  a  good  shov- 
el full  may  be  put  into  each  hill,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  hill. 
We  generally  plant  the  early  kinds  about 
the  first  of  May,  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  elevating  the  hills  a  little;  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Put  in  six  or  eight 
seeds  into  each  hill,  and  cover  them  half  an 
inch  deep  with  fine  dirt,  and,  as  in  all  other 
planting,  press  the  earth  a  little  over  the 
seeds  with  the  Back  of  the  hoe. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  examine  them 
closely,  as  they  are  frequently  attacked  by 
the  yellow  bug  or  fly.  To  prevent  this, 
take  rye  flour,  gifted  ashes  and  ground  plas- 
ter, equal  parts  of  each,  well  mixed  togeth- 
er, and  dust  the  plants  all  over  with  it.  If 
the  plants  are  dry,  sprinkle  them  with  wa- 
ter before  -you  dust  them.  Snuff,  tobacco 
dust,  or  the  stalks  boiled  in  water,  soot,  or 
a  decoction  of  elder  and  walnut  leaves,  arc 
all  very  good  to  prevent  small  bugs  and  in- 
sects from  injuring  any  young  plants. 
Keep  the  ground  loose  and  clear  of  weeds, 
and  in  dry  weather,  water  your  plants  free- 
ly. After  they  have  attained  a  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  danger  from  insects  is  over, 
they  may  be  thinned  out,  leaving  two  of  the 
most  thrifty  in  a  hill. 

Those   intended    for   pickling    may   be 

rilanted  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  lune. 
f  the  soil  is  rich  and  warm,  the  20th  is  pre- 
ferred. The  long  kinds  are  preferred  by 
some  for  pickles.  The  cultivation  and  man- 
agement of  these  is  the  same  as  the  others 
excepting  that  the  hills  should  be  at  l<*ast 
five  fe.  t  apart  each  way.  Some  gardeners 
recommend  nipping  ofTthe  first  runner  bud 
of  cucumbers  and  melons,  from  an  idea  that 
they  will  become  more  stocky  and  fruitful. 
10.  Lettuce.  F.  Laitue.  S.  Lachuga. 
— Lettuce  requires  a  mellow  soil.  It  should 
be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible  : 
to  insure  a  very  early  supply,  it  may  be 
sown  late  in  the  fall — it  will  then  start  ear- 
ly in  the  spring ;  but  to  obtain  a  constant 
and  regular  supply  through  the  season,  it 
should  be  sown  broad-cast,  moderately  thin, 
or  in  rows  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
distant,  according  to  the  usual  size  of  the 
different  kinds.  Rake  in  the  seed  lightly, 
with  a  fine  tooth  garden  rake.  When  the 
plants  are  up,  stir  the  ground  lightly  while 


it  is  dry,  and  clear  out  the  weeds  :  thin  the 
plants  where  they  crowd  each  other.  Those 
intended  for  large  heads  should  stand  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart :  the  hardy  kinds,  such 
as  the  early  green,  early  curled,  and  ice  coss, 
may  be  sown  in  September,  and  covered 
with  straw  at  the  approach  of  severe  weath- 
er. Or  any  kind  may  be  sown  in  a  hot  bed 
in  March,  and  transplanted  m  the  open 
ground  at  the  proper  season. 

11*  Melon.  F.  and  8.  the  same.— This 
plant  requires  a  warm  gravelly  or  sandy 
soil,  made  very  rich  with  well  rotted  ma- 
nure from  the  hog-pen,  or  rich  old  compost, 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  The  hills  mny 
be  formed  after  the  manner  recommended 
for  cucumbers.  But  if  the  natural  soil  is 
not  sufficiently  warm  for  melons,  then  dig 
a  hole  of  sufficient  size,  and  put  in  a  large 
shovel  full  of  rotten  horse  dung;  upon  this 
put  the  compost  or  rotten  hog  dung,  with  a 
quart  of  slacked  lime  :  then  add  some  good 
mellow  soil,  and  mix  it  up  well  on  the  sur- 
face without  disturbing  the  horse  dung  nC 
the  bottom.  The  hills  may  be  made  from 
six  to  eight  feet  apart :  for  water  melons, 
on  rich,  warm  land,  where  they  grow  most 
thrifty,  nine  feet  is  near  enough. 

Plant  about  the  middle  of  May,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  the  ground  in  good 
order.  The  seed  should  be  soaked  a  few 
hours  in  warm  milk  and  water,  with  a  little 
soot  in  it.  Put  six  or  eight  seeds  in  a  hill, 
and  cover  half  an  inch  deep.  Wrhen  the 
plants  become  strong  and  thrifty,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  danger,  pull  out  the  weakest, 
leaving  only  two  in  each  hill ;  indeed  one 
would  always  be  sufficient,  if  secure  from 
all  accidents.  The  ground  should  be  often 
hoed  round  the  hills,  and  kept  loose  and 
light.  If  you  would  raise  good  melons,  you 
must  plant  them  remote  from  any  other 
vines ;  for  in  the  vicinity  of  cucumbers, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  gourds  and  the  like, 
they  will  infallibly  degenerate,  rn  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  they  require  great  enre 
and  attention.  To  secure  them  from  the 
ravages  of  insects,  pursue  the  directions 
given  for  cucumbers. — [See  cucumber  ] 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  most  remarkable  result  of  barome- 
trical measurement  was  recently  obtained, 
by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  showing  that 
about  18,000  square  leagues  of  the  north- 
west of  Asia,  including  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Aral,  are  more  than  320 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  in  a  state  of  mean  aquilibrium.  This 
enormous  basin  is  similar  to  some  of  those 
large  cavities  on  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  is  attributed  by  Humboldt  to  the  up- 
heaving of  the  surrounding  mountain  chains 
of  the  Himalaya,  of  Knen-Lun,  of  Thion 
Chan,  to  those  of  Armenia,  of  Etzerum, 
and  of  Caucarus,  which,  by  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  country  to  so  great  an  extent, 
caused  it  to  settle  below  the  usual  level  of 
the  sea.  The  very  contemplation  of  the 
destruction  which  would  ensue  from  the 
bursting  of  any  of  those  harries  which  now 
shut  out  the  sea,  is  fearful. — [Mrs.  Somer- 
ville.] 

Mexico. — According  to  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of 

24th  ult.,  the  closing  of  the  Mexican  ports,  herei«*« 
fore  alluded  to,  was  only  a  p:irti;»l  and  not  a  general 
measure,  and  had  not  been  snnr  i-*iu*d  by  the  Ocn- 
ral  Government.  The  Bcc  atlds,  "the  ports  of 
Mexico  are  now  open  to  otir  tr«dc,  nnd  greater 
'mnquillily  prevails  in  that  country,  than  wc  had 
inticiputcd." 
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SUMMARY. 

From  the  New- York  American. 
Commerce  op  France. — In  the  Journal  dee 
Deb  iut  of  27th  Nov.,  we  and  an  examination  of  ihe 
otiici  d  Custom  House  returns  of  the  commerce  of 
Fr  nice  for  1834,  the  results  of  which  are  presented 
in  the  annexed  tabular  form* 

Table  nf  /A«  Import*  and  Exports  of  France. 


Countries  whence  im- 
porta,  and  to  which  ex* 
porta,  are  mint*. 


Value  of  mer 
ehandise  im- 
ported in 
France. 


Value    of    mer- 
chandise export- 

ed  from 

France. 


Russia  17,600,028 

Norway  10,617,146 

Pru^la  12,411,548 

U  meeatick  Cites  4,3a7,*59 

UitUiid  7,^71.521 

Belgium  51.559,586 

£  ig'attil,  including  Gibral- 
tar, Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Wo*  37,005,066 

8d  tin  and  Canaries  21,254,133 

Sardinia  64,816,282 

Sicily  11,0*1,546 

Switzerland  12,715,446 

Germiny  21,405,153 

Turkey  ft:  the  archipelago  10,8J5,09» 
British  India  and  S.  Wale*  l6,J38,00t 
UuiteJ  Jute*  76,563  705 

Brazil 


fr. 


fr. 


6,910,547 

1,328  702 

7,025,988 

10,447,935 

18,741,5ns 

87,661,817 


62.431,536  - 
S3.I30.S81 
30.33  v*4 

5,83^,629 
29,83i,960 
16,079,117 
10,591,614 

4,392,508 
78,136,275 
18,857,108 


6,212,958 

Annexed  to  this  table,  arc  the  following  observa- 
tions, wiiich  we  translate,  of  the  writer  in  the  Jour- 
nal <Jet  Dcbats.  "  VVbaC  will  first  attract  notice  in 
this  u'oie,  are  the  columns  which  indicate  the  im- 
ptrtmce  of  our  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
We  were  prompted  to  look  into  the  returns  for  1833, 
to  ascertain  our  then  relations,  and  we  found  that 
the  importations  thence  into  Franc;  amounted  to 
seventy- three  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty  five 
Uumiand  francs — not  varying  much  from  th  we  of 
1 531 ;  but  our  exportations  thither  reached  one 
hundred  and  seven  millions,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thousand  francs.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  apprehensions  of  war  between  the  two 
countries,  hive  had  their  full  influence  in  bringing 
about  so  striking  a  reduction  of  our  exports :  but 
even  in  the  actual  amounts  stated  in  the  above  ta- 
ble, enough  exists  to  show  to  each,  how  much  they 
would  lose  by  a  bloody  controversy :  and  this  con- 
sideration alone  will  keep  them  at  peace.  At  least 
ii  is  f  tir  to  assume  this  ground,  until  it  sh.tll  be 
demonstrated,  in  u  of  two  alternatives,  the  most 
absurd  one  is  that,  which  two  great  nations  must 
necessarily  embrace." 

Copy  of  General  Rule  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
5C*J<i»tf6ry,l450. 

u  When  a  writ  shall  be  brought,  pursuant  to  2 
R.  St.,  457,  §1,  by  a  foreign  corporation,  security 
sli  dl  oe  given  by  Bond,  executed  by  two  persons, 
in  the  penalty  ol  $500,  conditioned  to  pay  all  cost* 
which  may  be  awarded  to  the  defendant,  which 
b  >iid  sh  dl  be  filed  with  the  writ  or  declaration,  by 
which  the  suit  shall  be  commenced.  The  defend- 
ant may  except  to  such  sureties,  and  they  shall 
justify  according  to  the  practice.    2  R.  Su,  620." 

GovV.  Rimer,  of  Pensylvania,  has  vetoed  a  res- 
olution p  used  by  both  nooses,  for  the  purchase  ol 
certain  I jc>.notive engines  for  the  Columbia  and 
P  >rt  i^e  R  til  Ways.  This  proceedings  appears  to 
h«ve  prod  need  considerable  excitement  at  Hirris- 
bor£,  and  upon  a  m  »tio;i  to  prim  an  extra  number  j 
ofc  >pies  of  hi*  Excellency's  mess  ige  on  the  subject, 
considerate  debate  ensued  ;  the  motion,  however, 
w  is  c  irried  by  a  vote  of  41  to  25. — [N.  Y.  Amer.] 

Important  Discovert— Peter  Ritner,  Esq.,  of 
K  irtlniH  Clearfield  Co.,  P.u,  has  succeeded  in  ma- 
king iron  with  mineral  coal.  This  iron  has  been 
tried,  and  pronounced  by  iron  masters  to  be  of  an 
excel. ent  quality. — [lb.1 

1 1  is  st  i ted   in  the  Boston  papers,  that  the /wk- 
penJe>ice  74,  in  Chailestown  Navy  Yard,  is  abou.  j 
deing  razeed  into  a  frigate  of  the  larger  class,  to  i 
m  mm  61  guns.    The  sloop  of  war  Boston,  of  24 ' 
guns,  is  nearly  reidy  for  sea,  at  the  same  yard.       I 

Tne  Philadelphia  papers  announce  with  every 
m  tnifestauon  or  regard  and  regret,  the  death,  after 
a  very  short  illness,  of  Roberts  Vaux,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tice* of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Chat  city,  box  better 
known  here,  and  elsewhere,  as  the  intelligent  and 
indefinable  friend,  and  promoter,  of  every  plan 
designed  to  improve  education,  restrain  crime,  and  j 
augment  individual  and  national  happiness. 

Two  men,  Russell  and  Crockett,  convicted  of 
ars  >n  in  Boston,  have  been  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
Bank  op  the  United  States. — At  an  election, 


on  the  5th  instant,  the  following  gentlemen  were 


chosen  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  the  enduing  year: 

Nicholas  Biddle,  Thomas  Cadwalder,  Daniel  W. 
Cox,  Manuel  Eyre,  John  Bolden,  Ambrose  While, 
John  R.  Neir,  Caleb  Cope,  William  Pint,  Robert 
Ralston,  jr.,  Alexander  Henry,  Charles  A.  Davis, 
of  N.  Y.,  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  Rosveli  L.  Colt,  ot 
N.  Y.,  Richard  Willing,  James  Swan,  of  Mary- 
land, Joshua  Li ppei icott,  John  M'Kim,  jr.  of  Mary- 
land, Henry  Pratt,  Win.  Drayton,  of  S.  C. 

And  at  a  meeting  of  Directors,  held  the  6th,  N. 
Bidjle,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  re-elected  Presi- 
dent. 

Mail  Robberies. — Some  weeks  ago,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  depredation  had  been  committed  on 
he  great  mail  between  Maysvilte,Ky.,  and  Zones- 
ville,  Ohio.  A  prompt  investigation  was  made,  and 
we  learn  with  pleasure  has  resulted  successfully. 

A  driver  of  the  name  of  Raynolds  and  his  con- 
federate Wickerham,  a  storekeeper,  it  is  siid,  ai 
Sinking  Spring,  Ohio,  have  been  arrested.  Ray 
Holds  has  confessed,  and  delivered  up  money  and 
drafts.  They  were  immediately  ttken  to  Colum- 
bus, where  the  Court  of  the  United  States  being  in 
session,  they  have  been  indicted. 

At  the  same  Court,  Smith,  a  mail  robber  hereto- 
fore indicted,  was  convicted. — {  Wash'n  Globe.] 

Experimfnt  on  a  Drunkard. — Ignition  of  hu- 
man blood. — An  experiment  was  recently  made  in 
Berwick,  (Maine)  by  a  student  of  medicine,  on  ihe 
blood  of  a  common  drunkard.  The  sot  had  prob- 
ibly  swallowed  two  gallons  of  rum  during  the  pre- 
vious five  days,  during  which  time  lie  had  taken 
little  or  no  food.  The  student  remarked  to  him 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  perishing  by  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  stated  that  his  blood  was  so  much 
encumbered  by  alcohol  that  it  could  be  ignited. — 
The  drunkard  asked  to  be  bled.  A  pint'of  blood 
was  taken  from  him.  A  bowl  containing  this  blood 
was  handed  to  one  of  the  spectators,  who  ignited  a 
match,  and  on  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowl,  a  conflagration  ensued,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame  for  the  space  of  twenty -five  oi 
thirty  seconds. 

[  From  the  Mbany  Argus.] 
Onondaga  Salt  Springs,— The  annual  report 
of  thesuperiutendant  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs, 
md  the  inspector  of  salt  in  Onondaga  county,  made 
to  the  Senate  on  Saturday,  exhibits  the  following 
results :  Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  and  inspec- 
ted during  the  year  1835,  bu  2,209,867  38-56 
A  mount  of  duty  collected,  $  1 32,792 

Amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  121,856  28 

Expenses  of  pumps,  &c,  6,130  60 

Collected  for  pumping,  4,445  67 

Lower  Canada. — To  judge  by  the  newspapers 

this  province  of  the  British  Empire  ison  the  eve  of 
i  revolution.  The  line  of  demarcation,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  rapidly  manifesting  itself, 
between  the  British  settlers  and  the  native  French 
popul  uion,  is  now  so  disiinc',  that  the  British  set- 
ilers  are  called  upon  by  ardent  writers  in  the  news- 
papers, both  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  to  refuse 
the  ptyment  of  taxes,"  because  they  are  not  rep- 
resented," the  Canadians  having:  elected  a  great 
mijority  of  their  own  countrymen  to  the  Lcgisla- 

turc-  ~  * 

Lord  Gossford,  the  new   Governor  General,  is 

charged  with  partiality  for  the  Canadians  anp 
every  thing  that  is  French. 

We  infer,  however — looking  on  as  a  spectator 
merely— that  strict  impartiality  on  his  part  is  con- 
strued, by  those  who  have  heretofore  been  the 
pe  ted  party,  into  partiality  for  their  opponents. — 
At  any  rate  the  Governor  General  does  not  appre- 
hend any  difficulties,  and  thus  cavalierly  decline 
the  aid  of  a  volunteer  rifle  corns,  rais«-d  "to  preserye 
'he  constitutional    rights    of  British    subjects  in 

Canada." 

S     Castle  of  St.  Lewis, 
Quebec,  Dec  28,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — I  h  ve  received  and  laid  before  th« 
Governor  in  Chief  your  memorial  dnted  ihe^23« 
instant,  in  which,  on  behalf  of  yourselves  and'oll:- 
ers,  you  pray  the  sanction  of  He  Excellency  y 
•  he  organization  of  eight  hundred  effective  men,  it > 
Montreal,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "Britisl 
Rifle  Corps,"  for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  as  far  i 
may  be  in  your  power,  to  pres'-rve  inviolate  th« 
connexion  which  exists  between  Great  Britain  am 
Lower  Canada,  and  to  maintain  unimpaired  th 
rights  and  privileges  confirmed  to  you  by  the  Con 
s  itution. 

1  am  desired  to  acquaint  you  in  reply,  lhat  th' 


connex  on  and  the  rights  which  you  mention,  are 
not  considered  by  His  Excellency  to  be  in  danger ; 
tnd  that,  if  they  were,  their  safety  would  be  oest 
provided  for  by  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
aid  i.ot  b%  the  formation,  in  a  lime  of  entire  peace, 
of  an  armed  corps  at  the  instance  of  private  indi- 
viduals* Such  a  measure  is  calculated  not  to  pro 
mote  the  good  purpose  you  state  you  have  in  view, 
but  on  the  contrary  to  endanger  the  public  tran- 
quility, which,  His  Excel  ency  desires  me  to  assore 
you,  he  is  resolved  to  maintain  against  all  attempts, 
from  whatever  quarter  proceeding,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  law. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

S.  Walcott,  Civil  Secretary. 
Frinchi  C.  T.    Arnold,  M.  D.,  Francis  Hunter, 

Robert   Weir,  Jr.,  Aaron  Philip  Hart,  Robert 

Mackay,  Esquires. 

This  reply  was  submitted  to  a  large  meeting  of 
the  corps.  Several  addresses  were  made,  and  it 
was  ultimately  resolved  that  an  answer  should  be 
transmitted  to  His  Excellency,  aettinr  forth  at 
length  the  numerous  grounds  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  armed  body,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ftriush  supremacy.  The  corps  still  continues  to 
advance  in  numbers,  uijd  ere  long  will  be  composed 
of  a  thousand  instead  of  eight  hundred,  as  was 
originally  contemplated. 

Mexico*— The  unsuccessful  attack  by  Mejia, 
aided  by  an  American  force,  which  he  took  with 
him  from  N.  Orleans,  upon  Tampicoi  has  led  to 
the  military  execution  of  twenty  ei^ht  prisoners, 
taken  by  the  Mexicans  on  that  occasion. 

Abhorrent  as  such  cruelty  is  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  it  was  a  fate  which  those  who  left  their 
own  country  to  take  pait  in  a  predatory  attack  up- 
on a  nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  must  have 
foreseen  as  possible — and  have  resolved  to  risk : 
there  can,  at  any  rate,  be  no  ground  for  the  inter- 
position oa  the  subject  of  tba  United  States. 

List  of  persons  shot  at  Tampico  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  December ',  1835. 

Arthur  H.  Clement,  of  Phi  la.,  aged  40  no  parents. 


Thomas  Whitnker, 
Wm.  C.  Barclay, 
Jacob  Morrison, 
Edward  Mount, 
Charles  Gress, 
Isaac  F.  Leeds, 
Mordecai  Girt, 
David  Long, 
Wm.  H.  Makay, 
Jonas  K.  Stuart, 
Daniel  Holt, 
James  Cramp, 
Lewis  Jacob, 
John  Martin  Ires, 
Thomas  H.  Rogers, 
Daniel  Donclly, 
James  Farrall, 
Augustc  Sausseur, 
Demeussent, 
Fred.  Dubois, 
Fred.  Wm.  Marier, 
Henry  Wagner, 
John  Irish, 
Andrews  Helm, 
George  Iselin, 
L.  M.  Bellcpont, 
Wm.  H.  Morris, 


do  30 

N.  Y.  20 

do  21 

do  23 

Penn.  23 

N.J.  30 

Md.  53 

Ohio,  25 

Virginia,  20 

Vermont,  -33 

Canada,  IS 

England,  22 

do  21 

do  35 

Ireland,  23 

do  ^  20 

do  23 

France,  22 

do  25 

Dantzic,  24 

Germany,  22 

do  24 

do  24 

do  50 

do  27 

Hanover,  26 

N.  Pro.  28 


Executiee  Appointments. — Among  many  of 
those  recently  made  to,  and  confirmed  by,  the  Sen- 
ile, the  following  are  of  general  interest: 

Powhatan  Ellis,  to  be  Char^  d'Affoires  to  the 
United  Mexican  States. 

R.  M.  Patterson,  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint. 

J.  C.  Pickett,  to  be  Fourth  Auditor. 

Franklin  Pealc,  to  be  Melter  and  Refiner  of  the 
vlint  at  Philade.phia. 

Edward  D.  Ingraham,  Henry  TV>land,  Cheney 
lirkman,  James  Rogers,  D«vid  Henshaw,  to  be 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  State  and  vicinity  •' 

Hiram  Perry,  Surveyor  and  Inspector  at  Alba- 
iy,  vice  J.  T.  Vernon  resigned. 

J.  R.  Hardenberg,  Surveyor  of  Perth  Amboy, 
md  Inspector  of  revenue  for  the  port  of  Now 
3runswick,  vice  H.  V.  Low  resigned. 

The  New  York  St.»ck  and  Exchange  Board  have 
•  ppropriated  to  ihe  Relief  Committee  $1000. 
Fire  Dep  .rtmeiit   $250. 


83S  AMERICAN  RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  AND 


A    CARD. 


TO    THE   SUBSCRIBERS    AND    FRIENDS    OF    THE 

RAILROAD  JOURNAL,  MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE,  NEW-YORK 

FARMER,  ANP  APPRENTICE'S  COMPANION; 

All  of  which  publications'  \^e  been  4e^yt^  marly  a'honO>4  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by  the  late  conflagration  of  the 
~pre*si«M>  tiwteri^Mrfrrwl^they  were  printed/  The  Editor  and  Proprietor  desires  to  say,  that  they  will  all  be  again  regu- 
larly iSstietr  in  a  Tew  days,  and  forwarded  with  care  and  punctuality. 

In  consequence  p£tK  fcavy  loss  Sustained  by  the  fire,  including  not  only  nearly  all  my  printing  materials,  but  also  nearly 
all  my  stock  tfjack  vohtmes,' sheets,  and  numbers  of  tlie  different  publications,  and  all  of  my  stereotype  plates  of  five  volumes  of 
the  Mechanics' '  Magn*fc>  J  am  compelled  fb  ask  the  indulgence  of  their  patrons  for  a  few  days,  until  I  can  get  a  new  office 
arranged,  so  as  to  present  ¥»  Work*"to  them  improved  both  in  appearance  and  in  matter— and  as  I  have  relinquished  the  man- 
-  agement.o/  the  busmw  department  of  the  New-York  American,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  myself  exclusively,  hereafter,  to 
u»y^ni*cati^w^-ht>pe-Wi-eTider  them  more  interesting  and  more  useful  than  I  have  heretofore  been  able. 

,  I  am  also  induceJTbyTny  losses,  which  amount  to  over  eight  thousand  dollars,  to  request  each  friend  of  my  publications  to 
oM  in  extending  their  circulation,  and  of  each  present  subscriber  Che  favor  to  remit  the  balance  due,  if  auy  there  be,  and  in 
ndvaneefor  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  the  works  worthy  of  increased  patronage, 
and  ufceful  to  community. 

D.  K.  MINOR,  Edi tor  and  Proi*ietor. 

-  New.  York,  January  15,  1836. 


(&*  The  following  publications  are  issued  by  the  subscriber,  at  No.  13  Nassau  street,  New- York,  viz  :— 

%    RAILROAD    JOURNAL, 

Devoted  to  Internal  Improvements,  and  the  Improvements  in  Machinery — in  weekly  numbers,  of  16  quarto  pages  each — price 
five  dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

MECHANICS'    MAGAZINE,  AND  REGISTER  OF    INVENTIONS  AND 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Mechanics  and  the  Arts— published  monthly,  in  large  octavo  form,  of  64  to  72  pages  each  number — 
price  three  dollars,  in  advance,  or  four  copies  for  ten  dollars. 

NEW-YORK  FARMER,  AND  AMERICAN  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture — published  in  monthly  parts,  of  32  to  40  quarto  pages  each — at  three 
dollars — in  advance — per  annum. 

QUARTERLY   JOURNAL    OF    AGRICULTURE,    MECHANICS,    AND 

INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS, 

Which  will  contain'  the  choice  articles  of  the  above  three  publications — price  three  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance— or  four 
copies  for  ten  dollars. 

APPRENTICE'S     COMPANION, 

A  small  work,  in  monthly  parts,  of  16  pages  each,  designed  for  Apprentices — price  fifty  gents  a  year,  or  eleven  copies  for 
five  dollars. 

The  volumes  of  the  above  works  all  commence  with  January. 

All  letters  or  corrrnunications  designed  for  either  of  the  above  works,  should  be  addressed, 
Itf-  post  paid,  4P3  to  D.  K.  MINOR, 

No.  13  Nassau  street ,  Netc-York. 


